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JABB 

JABBER,  v.  n.  [connected  by  Wedgwood 
with  Gab  and  Gabber;  of  which  the 
slender  forms  are  Gib  and  Gibber; 
whence  Gibe,  Jape,  and  similar  conge- 
ners and  derivatives.]  Talk  or  prate 
idly. 

We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 
Of  parties.  Swift. 

Jabber,  s.    Talk  of  one  who  jabbers. 

Is  there  less  probability  in  my  account  of  the 
Houyhnhmns  or  Yahoos,  when  it  is  manifest  as  to 
the  latter,  there  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this 
country,  who  only  differ  from  their  brother  brutes 
in  Houyhnhnmland,  because  they  use  a  sort  ofjabber, 
and  do  not  go  naked  ?— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Letter  to  his  Cousin  Sympson.   (Ord  MS.) 

Jabberer,  s.    One  who  jabbers. 
Outcant  the  Babylonian  labourers 
At  all  their  dialects  of  jabberers. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Jabbering,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  a  jabberer  ; 
talk  of  one  who  jabbers. 

Censynge,  Latyne  jabberinge,  and  wawlynge,  ac- 
cordinge  to  the  office  of  saynt  Antoynes  personage. 
—Bale,  Yetta  Course  at  the  Homy  site  Foxe,  fol.  43,  b : 
1513. 

Jabberment.  s.  Jabber ;  jabbering.  Rare. 
We  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a  con- 
cluding taste  of  his  jabberment  in  the  \a,w.—3Iilton, 
Colosterion. 

Jabiru.  s.    [Brazilian.]    Bird  so  called  of 
the  genus  Mycteria.    See  extracts. 

The  jabiru  and  the  jabiru  guacu  are  both  birds  of 
the  crane  kind,  and  natives  of  Brazil ;  we  know 
little  of  them  except  the  general  outline  of  their 
figure  and  the  enormous  bills  which  are  preserved 
mi  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Neither  of  them 
however  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  immo- 
derate length  of  bill,  'the  jabiru  guacu  is  not  above 
the  size  of  a  common  stork,  while  the  jabiru  with 
the  smallest  bill  exceeds  the  size  of  a  swan.  They 
are  both  covered  with  white  feathers,  except  the 
head  and  neck, .which  are  naked;  and  their  principle 
difference  is  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  make  of 
the  bill.— Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History  : 
1797. 

A  strong,  trenchant  and  pointed,  but  elongated 
and  straight,  bill  serves  to  cut  and  pierce,  and  cha- 
racterises many  waders  preying  upon  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  animals  that  offer  some  resistance  :  such  a  beak 
is  found  in  the  herons  and  bitterns.  As  it  becomes 
more  lengthened  and  attenuated  it  is  adapted  to 
prey  of  a  lower  grade  of  life,  and  to  get  at  these  it 
is  endowed  with  a  specially  sensitive  apex.  In  the 
ibis  and  curlew  such  a  beak  is  curved  down  :  in  the 
jabiru  it  is  bent  up.  Some  trenchant  bills  are  so 
compressed  as  to  resemble  the  blade  of  a  knife; 
these  offer  least  resistance  in  the  swift  pursuit  of 
fishes  and  are  seen  in  the  awks,  puffins,  and  coul- 
ternebs,  in  which  latter  the  beak  may  be  as  deep  as 
it  is  long.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Vol.  II. 
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Jacamar.  s.    [Brazilian.]     Bird  so  called 
of  the  genus  Galbula.    See  extract. 

The  jacamars  are  nearly  allied  to  the  kingfishers 
by  their  elongated,  sharp,  quadrangular  bill,  and  by 
their  short  feet,  whose  anterior  toes  are  for  the  most 
part  united ;  nevertheless,  their  toes  have  not  the 
same  formation  exactly  as  the  kingfisher's ;  the  plu- 
mage, moreover,  of  the  jacamars  is  not  so  smooth  as 
the  kingfishers,  and  has  always  a  metallic  lustre. 
They  live  solitarily  in  humid  woods,  feed  on  insects, 
and  build  their  nests  on  low  branches.  .  . .  There 
are  some  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  whose  bill, 
shorter,  thicker,  and  a  little  bent,  approximates 
them  to  the  bee-eaters.  The  anterior  toes  are  more 
separated.  These  are  the  jacamerops  of  Le  Vail- 
lant.  .  . .  Jacamiciri  is  the  Brazilian  name  of  this 
bird  (Alcedo,  Galbula  grandis),  according  to  Marc- 
grave.  Galbula  seems  to  have  meant  the  Oriole 
with  the  Latins :  it  is  Meering  who  has  transferred 
this  name  to  the  jacamar.  .  . .  There  are  some  (the 
Jacamar  Alcyon)  which  have  only  three  toes ;  they 
live  in  Brazil. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Ani- 
mal. 

Jacana.  s.    [Brazilian.]    Bird  so  called  of 
the  genus  Parra.    See  extracts. 

The  jacana  is  found  in  most  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, but  is  most  common  in  South  America.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  toes,  and  for  the 
wings  being  armed  in  front  with  sharp  spurs.  There 
are  about  ten  species,  differing  in  size  from  that  of 
a  common  fowl  to  that  of  a  water-rail.  They  vary 
also  in  their  plumage,  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
variable.  The  faithful  jacana  is  a  most  useful  bird 
at  Carthagena,  in  South  America.  The  natives,  who 
keep  poultry  in  large  numbers,  have  one  of  these 
tame,  who  attends  the  flock  as  a  shepherd,  to  de- 
fend them  from  birds  of  prey.  Though  not  larger 
than  a  dunghill  cock,  the  jacana  is  able,  by  means 
of  the  spurs  on  his  wings,  to  keep  off  birds  as  largo 
as  the  carrion  vulture,  and  even  that  bird  himself. 
—  Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History,  xiii. 
213:  1797. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  family  of  Macrodactylus, 
beginning  with  the  jacanas. .  .  .  The  chaia  of  Pa- 
raguay .  . .  has  many  relations,  both  with  the  ja- 
canas and  the  Palainedea?.  .  .  .  The  birds  are 
found  near  Carthagena,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
river  Plata. . . .  The  inhabitants  rear  it  up  in  their 
poultry-yards,  where  it  becomes  the  protector  of 
the  fowl,  feeds  along  with  them,  follows  them  into 
the  fields,  and  brings  them  home  at  the  close  of 
night.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  Latham 
has  named  it  the  'Faithful'  jacana. — Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

The  index  digit  in  struthio  and  the  medius  digit 
in  apteryx,  support  each  their  claw.   The  claw  or 
spur,  when  present  in  other  birds,  e.g.  Syrian  black- 
bird, spur-winged  goose,  knob-winged  dove,  jacana, 
and  mound-bird  screamer,  is  developed  from  the  ra- 
dial side  of  the  metacarpus  or  from  the  index  digit. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Jacent.  adj.   [Lat.  jacens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  jaceo  =  lie;   second  element  in  Adja- 
cent.]   Lying  at  length.  Rare. 
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So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  swagging  down  to 
pierce  than  in  the  jacent  posture.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  A  rchitccUcre. 
Jacinth.  5.    [Fv.jacinthe  ;  Lat.  hyacinthus.'] 
In  Mineralogy.    Word  for  word  the  same 
as  Hyacinth,  the  latter  being  now  the 
commoner  term.  Obsolete. 

Jacinths,  albeit  they  differ  much  from  amethysts 
in  some  respects,  yet  in  lustre  they  approach  very 
nere ;  and  this  is  only  the  difference  between  them, 
that  the  bravo  violet  colour,  which  in  the  amethyst 
is  full  and  rich, in  the  jacinth  is  delaied  and  weaker. 
—Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  b.  xxvii.  ch.  ix. 
(Rich.) 

The  yellow  jacinth,  strengthening  sense, 

Of  which  who  hath  the  keeping, 
No  thunder  hurts,  nor  pestilence, 
And  much  provoketh  sleeping. 

Drayton,  The  Muses'  Elysium.  (Rich.) 
Her  radiant  car,  like  that  which  bears  the  sun, 
Bright  with  the  jacinth  and  pyropus  shone. 

Hoole,  Translation  of  Tasso,  b.  xviii.  (Rich.) 
(For  another  example  see  Jargon.) 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

And  I  saw  them  that  sate  on  them,  hauyng  firi 
liaburiouns  of  a  iacincte  colour. — Apocalypse,  c.  ix. 
Bible:  1551.  (Rich.) 

Then  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth. 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt ; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  anil  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     Tennyson,  Morte  d'A  rthur. 
Jack.  s.    [abbreviation  of  Jacob ;  a  name 
which  is  generally  treated  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek  form  of  James ;  though,  word  for 
word,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
two.    In  French,  Jacques  has  its  ordinary 
meaning,  i.  e.  Jean  Jacques  =  John  James. 
In  English,  however,  it  is  treated  as  a 
familiar  form  of  John.    As  such,  it  is  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name.  Its 
secondary  meanings,  however,  which  are 
numerous,  make  it  both.  See  extract  from 
Tyrrwhitt ;  also   from    Addison  under 
Jack  Pudding.    Upon  Tyrwhitt's  no- 
tice, however,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
it  is  the  word  John,  rather  than  the  word 
Jack,  to  which  it  applies ;  the  distinction 
between  Jack  =  James  (Jacob),  and  Jack 
=John  being  important. 

Though  numerous,  the  secondary  mean- 
ings may  be  over-estimated.    A  word  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  so  many  objects  as 
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Jack,  even  -when  a  manifest  proper  name, 
may  easily  be  extended  to  cases  where  the 
connexion,  though  not  very  evident,  is  still 
possible;  as  the  extract  from  Watts,  writing 
on  Logic,  and  (so  doing)  taking  the  influ- 
ence of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  in  a 
matter  relating  to  the  import  of  words, 
suggests.  Yet  such  an  extension  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  illegitimate. 

1.  Jack  may,  doubtless,  mean  a  person 
bearing  a  common  name,  and,  therefore,  a 
common,  or  vulgar,  person.  As  contrasted 
with  a  gentleman,  it  may  mean  an  upstart, 
or  anyone  not  wearing  his  new  honours 
with  propriety.  It  may  suggest  vulgar 
authority  in  any  shape,  and  everything 
connected  with  it ;  anything,  in  short,  con- 
nected with  inferiority  and  insolence. 

2.  Then,  as  the  name  of  a  male,  it  may 
denote  sex. 

3.  Thirdly,  it  may  mean  a  name  applied 
as  an  expression  of  familiarity. 

4.  Fourthly.  Anything  that  does  ser- 
vice, e.  g.  a  piece  of  machinery,  may  take  a 
servant's  name.    See  extract  from  Watts. 

How  far  this  explanation  extends  over 
the  whole  ground  of  the  English  language 
must  he  ascertained  by  the  criticism  of 
each  individual  case.  It  is  certain  that  it 
does  not  cover  the  whole.  Jack=  jacket, 
for  one  instance,  is  evidently  another  word. 

Now,  the  criticism  lies  between  these 
extremes,  and  the  debateable  land  is  wide. 
At  the  extremities  all  is  clear ;  all  uncer- 
tain the  middle. 

The  chief  point  to  look  to  is  the  exist- 
ence of  concurrent  etymologies.  Jack  = 
Jacket  has  just  been  dealt  with.  Jack  = 
pike,  has,  also,  an  antagonistic  etymology 
suggested  for  it,  which  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably acquiesce  in.  So  has  Jack-snipe. 
This  is  an  important  word.  The  jack-snipe 
does  not  breed  in  England,  neither  is  there 
any  notable  difference  between  the  male 
and  the  female.  This  is  no  valid  reason 
for  supposing  the  prefix  to  mean  male: 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  with  many  it  passes  for 
a  term  to  denote,  if  not  an  actual  male,  a 
snipe  with  male  attributes  —  hardness, 
boldness,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
jack  is,  undoubtedly,  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain male  hawk.  In  jack-daw  it  may  de- 
note familiarity ;  and  in  jack-ass  it  may 
mean  male.  But  jack-asses  are,  also,  called 
neddies ;  Ned  being,  word  for  word,  as 
good  a  proper  name  as  Jack.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  means  head,  to  which  it  stands,  as 
a  word,  in  the  same  relation  that  it  does 
to  Edward;  i.e.  it  has  an  n-  prefixed; 
whilst,  in  the  way  of  import,  it  is  simply 
donkey  =  German  dickkopf=  thick-head. 

Again,  one  of  the  names  for  the  common 
pricklebach,  or  stickleback,  is  Jack  Ban- 
stickle.  Here  there  is  no  sex  noticed ; 
neither  is  the  stickleback  either  particularly 
upstart  or  particularly  familiar.  The  name, 
however,  is  given  as  a  familiar  one ;  but 
the  familiarity  is  on  the  side  of  the  giver : 
besides  which,  Banstickle  looks  like  a  pro- 
per name.  This  way  the  term  is  often 
given,  e.g.  to  Jack  Spratt : 
'  Jack  Spratt 
Had  a  cat,  &c. ; 
and,  perhaps,  to  Jack-the-tjiant-Mllcr.  As 
animals,  then,  Jack,  the  fish ;  Jack,  the 
snipe  ;  Jack,  the  ass,  or  daw,  are  not  all  in 
the  same  category  :  yet,  all  being  animals, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  place  them  so. 

A  more  minute  examination  than  the 
editor  has  undertaken  would,  probably, 
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show  that,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
the  word  is  the  French  Jacques,  rather 
than  the  English  familiar  form  of  John  ; 
Jacques  Bonhomme  being  much  the  same 
in  French  as  the  English  John  Bull. 

In  Swedish  (at  least  the  Swedish  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Estonia),  we  find 
the  name,  in  its  true  full  form,  applied 
with  an  import  more  dyslogistic  than  with 
either  the  French  or  ourselves ;  gamla 
Jacob  (old  Jacob,  or  Jack)  meaning  the 
devil.] 

[Foot-boys,  who  hail  frequently  the  common  name  of 
jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the  spit,  or  to 
pull  olf  their  masters'  boots ;  but  when  instruments 
were  invented  for  both  those  services,  they  were 
both  called jaclcs— Waits,  Logick.'] 

1.  Low  fellow,  generally  suggesting  sauciness 
of  manner  or  bearing ;  upstart. 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

You  will  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot 
office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus. — Id.,  Coriolanus, 
V.  2. 

A  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks  are  com- 
monly conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 291. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the 
principal  modern  languages,  John,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So  the 
Italians  use  Gianni,  from  whence  'zany;'  the 
Spaniards,  Juan,  as  'bobo  Juan,'  a  foolish  John; 
the  French,  Jean,  with  various  additions;  and  in 
English,  when  we  call  a  man  a  '  John,'  we  do  not 
mean  it  as  a  title  of  honour.  Chaucer  uses  Jacke 
fool,  as  the  Spaniards  do  '  bobo  Juan  ; '  and  I  sup- 
pose Jack  ass  has  the  same  etymology'. — Tyrwhitt, 
as  quoted  by  Todd. 

2.  Sorry  horse. 

And  one  day,  at  the  time  he  was  barrister,  asking 
a  merry  carman  '  why  his  fore-horse  was  so  lusty 
and  pampered  and  all  the  rest  such  lean  jacks!' 
the  man  replied  '  Why  the  reason  is  plain ;  for  my 
fore-horse  is  the  counsellor,  and  all  the  rest  are  his 
poor  clients.'— Foss,  The  Judges  of  England,  Life  of 
Thomas  Iiichardson, 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  clement  in 
a  compound. 

a.  Jack-br agger,  or  Jack  Brag  :  (the  latter 
the  commoner'). 

Jack  bragger  and  his  fellow,  a  vaunter,  a  cracker. 
—WUhal,  Dictionary,  p.  263 :  ed.  1608.  (Nares  by 
H.  &  W.) 

b.  Jack  gentleman. 

Such,  especially  if  they  are  broken  gamesters,  I 
still  say  aro  no  better  than  Jack  gentlemen. — Bishop 
Parker,  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  180. 

c.  Jack  lord. 

I  met  some  Jack  lords  going  into  my  grove,  but  I 
think  I  have  nettled  them  ! — Pope,  Life  of  Bishop 
Ward,  p.  47. 

d.  Jack  meddler. 

A  Jack  meddler  or  busie-body  in  everie  man's 
matter.  —  Withal,  Dictionary,  p.  263 :  ed.  1608. 
(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

e.  Jack  monkey. 

Then  steppeth  forth  Sir  Laurence  Loiterer,  and 
he  plays  jack  monkey  at  the  altar,  with  his  turns 
and  half  turns  (he  means  in  regard  of  the  many 
ceremonious  postures  then  used)  and  a  hundred 
toys  more. — Vale,  Strype,  in  Memorials,  a.d.1553. 

f.  Jack  sauce. 

His  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack 
sauce.— Shakspear,  Henry  V.  iv.  7. 

g.  Jack  slave. 

Every  Jack  slave  hath  his  belly-full  of  fighting, 
and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody 
can  match. — Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

h.  Jack  stickler. 

Fretillon — a  little  nimble  dwarfe  or  hop-o-my- 
thumbe,  a  jacle-of-the-clock-house;  a  little  busie- 
body,  meddler,  jack-stickler  ;  one  that  hath  an  oare 
in  every  man's  boat,  or  a  hand  in  every  man's  dish. 
— Cotgrave. 

Jack.  s.    In  Falconry.  Male  bird.    See  ex- 
tract. 

[The  males]  of  the  falcon  and  goshawk  are  called 
tiercels,  or  tiercelets ;  that  of  the  jerfalcon,  jerkin ; 
that  of  the  merlin,  jack  ;  that  of  the •'  hobby,  robbin ; 
that  of  the  sparrow-hawk,  musket;  and  that  of  the 
tanner,  lanneret. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Hawk. 

Jack.  .v.  [from  German  hecht  =  pike.]  Pike 
(fish). 

No  fish  will  thrive  in  a  pond  where  roach  or  gud- 
geons are,  except  jacks. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  the  midst  of  his  discourse  the  bell  rung  for 
dinner,  where  the  gentleman  1  have  been  speaking 
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of  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  jack  he  had 
caiurht  served  up  for  the  lirst  dish  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous mannner. — Spectator,  no.  108.  (Rich.) 

Not  that  he  dined  at  home  often.  The  wretch  had 
become  a  perfect  epicure,  and  dined  commonly  at 
the  club  with  the  gormandizing  clique  there;  with 
old  l)r.  Maw,  Colonel  Cramley  (who  is  as  lean  as  a 
grey-hound,  and  has  jaws  like  a  jack)  and  the  rest 
of  them.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xliv. 

In  the  following  extract  jack  is  proba- 
bly the  second  element  in  a  compound, 
rather  than  the  word  meaning  pike.  If 
so,  the  fish  meant  is  the  Poor-john,  or 
Hake;  and  the  connexion  with  jack,  the 
proper  name,  is  evident.  Poor-john,  itself, 
is  a  corruption  of  Habergeon. 

Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery.  (Rich 

Jack.  s.    [Dutch,  jukke.~\    Leathern  cup. 

In  the  middle  of  this  deluge  appear  the  tops  o. 
flagons  and  black  jacks,  like  churches  drowned  i'  the 
marshes. — Beaumont  and  Fletclier,  Scornful  Lady, 
ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Body  of  me,  I'm  dry  still :  give  me  the  jack,  boy, 
This  wooden  skilt  holds  nothing. 

Id.,  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 
Small  jacks  we  have  in  many  ale-houses  of  tha 
city  and  suburbs,  tipt  with  silver.  —  Heywood, 
Drunkard  opened,  p.  45  ;  1635. 

Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borrachio,  sup 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple-cup. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius, 

Jack.  s.  [from  N.Yr.jaque  ;  German,  jacke; 
Italian,  giacco.~]  Coat  of  mail ;  military 
coat  put  over  the  coat  of  mail. 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with  jack 
and  skull,  pik3,  dagger,  bucklers  made  of  board,  and 
slicing  swords,  broad,  thin,  and  of  an  excellent  tem- 
per.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 
Be  on  one's  jack.    Be  about,  be  down  on,  a 
person,  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  the  term. 
'  Te  ulciscari,'  I  will  be  revenged  on  thee;  I  will 
sit  on  thy  skirts  ;  I  will  be  upon  your  jacke  for  it. — 
Terence  in  English :  1611.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

And,  our  armie  joining  with  the  princes,  we  made 
a  gallant  body;  which  made  him  sneake  to  his 
quarters  at  Openhan.  And  as  often  as  he  stirred 
we  tcere  on  his  jack. — A.  Wilson,  Autobiography. 
(Nares  by  H.  &  YV.) 

My  lord  lay  in  Morton  College;  and  as  he  was 
going  to  parliament  one  morning  on  foot,  a  man  in 
a  faire  and  civill  outward  habit  mett  him,  andjos- 
scled  him.  And,  though  I  was  at  that  time  behind 
his  lordship,  I  saw  it  not ;  for,  if  I  had,  I  should 
have  been  upon  his  jacke. — Ibid.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Jack.  s.  [  ?  For  its  doubtful  connection 
with  Jack  the  proper  name  see  Jack  from 
Jacob.']  Part  of  certain  instruments,  or 
piece  of  machinery  so  called. 

a.  Piece  of  wood  in  which  were  inserted  a 
small  quill  (the  plectrum),  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  (the  damper),  formerly  used  in  the 
construction  of  certain  musical  instruments, 
i.e.  virginals,  harpsichords,  and  spinets. 

In  a  virginal,  as  soon  as  ever  the  jack  falleth,  and 
toucheth  the  string,  the  sound  ceaseth. — Bacon. 

Those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 
Your  teet  h  did  dance  like  virginal  jacks. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone. 
It  plays  on  the  harpsicon  the  while,  whose  jacks 
are  the  pebble  stones,  checking  the  little  waves  as 
strings. — Partheneia  Sacra,  p. 210. 

b.  In  Mechanics.  See  extracts. 

The  ordinary  jack,  used  for  roasting  of  meat,  com- 
monly consists  but  of  three  wheels. —  Wilkins,3Ia- 
tliematical  Magick. 

Some  strain  in  rhyme ;  the  muses  on  their  racks 
Scream  like  the  winding  often  thousand  jacks. 

Pope,  Dunclad,  iii.  159. 

The  excellencies  of  a  gooi  jack  are,  that  the  jack 
frame  be  forged  and  filed  square ;  that  t  he  wheels  be 
perpendicularly  and  strongly  fixed  on  the  squares  of 
the  spindle;  that  the  teeth  be  evenly  cut,  and  well 
smoothed;  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  worm-wheel 
fall  evenly  into  the  groove  of  the  worm.— Moxon, 
Meclianical  Exercises. 

Jack,  in  mechanics,  is  an  instrument  in  common 
use  for  raising  heavy  timber  or  very  great  weights 
of  any  kind.  Jack  is  also  the  name  of  a  well-known 
engine  used  for  turning  a  spit:  the  weight  is  the 
power  applied ;  the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the 
weight  with  which  the  spit  is  charged,  are  the  force 
to  be  overcome;  and  a  steady  uniform  motion  is 
maintained  by  means  of  a  fly. ...  A  smoke-jack  is  so 
called  from  its  being  moved  by  means  of  the  smoke 
or  rarefied  air,  ascending  the  chimney  and  striking 
against  the  tail  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  being 
inclined  to  the  horizon  is  moved  about  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  together  with  the  pinion  which  carries 
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the  wheel  D  and  E,  and  E  carries  F,  which  turns 
the  spit.  The  wheel  should  be  placed  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the 
smoke  is  swiftest.— Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Jack  [is]  a  sort  of  stool  made  for  sawing  or  cut- 
ting wood  upon.  .  . .  Jack  is  used  also  for  a  horse  or 
wooden  frame  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  an  instru- 
ment to  pull  off  a  pair  of  boots ;  for  a  great  leathern 
pitcher  to  drink  in  ;  for  a  small  bowl  that  serves  as 
a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling ;  and  for  a  young 
pike.— Ibid. 

c.  In  Composition.  As  the  second  element. 
Large  kitchens  are  usually  provided  with  a  smoke- 
jack,  by  means  of  which  several  spits,  if  needful,  can 
be  kept  turning  at  the  same  time. . . .  The  bottle- 
jack,  without  the  screen,  is  used  in  many  families 
very  successfully ;  it  is  wound  up,  like  a  watch,  by 
means  of  a  key,  and  turns  very  regularly  until  it  is 
run  down.— Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cookery,  p.  155 
and  note :  ed.  1850. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound. 

a.  Jack  plane.    Plane  used  by  glaziers. 

The  jack  and  trying  planes,  similar  to  those  used 
by  carpenters,  for  planing  straight  the  edges  of  their 
sheet  lead,  when  a  regular  and  correct  line  is  requi- 
site.— Givilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  2212. 

b.  Jack  rafter.    See  extract. 

When  a  roof  slopes  each  way,  the  space  enclosed 
between  the  intersection  of  the  slopes  is  called  a 
hip  ;  and  the  longest  rafters  in  it,  which  are  those  at 
the  angles,  are  called  hip  rafters,  and  the  shorter 
ones  are  named  jack-rafters. — Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Architecture,  2085. 

Jack-rafter  is  a  short  rafter  such  as  those  which 
are  fixed  to  the  hips  of  a  roof ;  generally  speaking, 
any  timber  in  a  frciue,  that  is  cut  short  of  its  usual 
length  receives  the  name  of  jack. — Glossary  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Jack.  5.  [  ?  ]  Bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to 
the  bowlers. 

Or  if  they  further  venture  to  attack. 
Like  bowlers,  strive  to  beat  away  the  jack. 

Butler,  Human  Learning,  pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 
'Tis  as  if  one  should  say,  that  a  bowl  equally 
poised,  and  thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling  green, 
will  run  necessarily  in  a  direct  motion ;  but  if  it  be 
made  with  a  byass,  that  may  decline  it  a  little  from 
a  straight  line,  it  may  acquire  a  liberty  of  will,  and 
so  run  spontaneously  to  the  jack. — Bentley. 
Jack.  s.  [?] 

1.  Pennon  so  called. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  aloft  but  ensigns,  jacks, 
streamers,  and  the  heads  of  sailors. — A.  Drummond, 
Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  71. 

Jack,  in  a  ship,  is  a  sort  of  flag  or  colours  dis- 
played from  a  mast  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
ship's  bowsprit.  In  the  British  navy  the  jack  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  union  flag,  composed  of 
the  intersection  of  the  red  and  white  crosses :  but  in 
merchant-ships  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red 
field. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

The  apparition  of  such  a  force,  flying  the  tricolor 
and  union  jack  in  the  bay, . . .  frightened  the  people. 
—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  [Crimean"]  War,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Sailor ;  jack-tar. 

'  It  all  comes  of  sailing  on  a  Friday,'  said  a 
grumbling  forecastle  Jack. — W.  H.  Russell,  The 
{Crimean]  War,  ch. iii. 

On  the  first  day  it  appeared  that  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  and  the  emptiness  of  his  stomach,  Jack 
Firelock  was  rather  too  liberal  on  board  one  of  the 
ships  to  his  brother  Jack  Tar,  and  gave  him  an  extra 
allowance. — Ibid.  ch.  i. 
Jack.  s.  [Carribean.]  Tree,  or  fruit  of 
tree,  akin  to  the  Breadfruits. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  called  jack-icood.—Rees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

Jack-a-Ient.  s.  [possibly  the  jack  may  be 
the  proper  name,  as  it  is  in  Jack  in  the 
Green,  in  the  May  Day  pageantry;  it  is 
more  likely,  however,  to  be  the  jack  of  the 
game  of  bowls.]  Puppet. 

Push-pin  is  too  high  for  him;  he  is  fit  for  no 
other  employment  than  to  catch  shadows  and  jack- 
alents ;  for  though  they  are  meer  nothings,  yet  to 
children  they  appear  as  it  were  something. — Bishop 
Parker,  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  201. 

You  little  jackalent,  have  you  been  true  to  us? — 
Ay,  I'll  be  sworn. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  S. 

On  an  Ash-Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  o'  Lent, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
A  Jack-o-Lent  was  a  puppet  formerly  thrown  at 
in  Lent,  like  shrovecocks. — Todd. 
Jack-boot.  s.    [as  connected  with  boots  or 
shoes  it  appears  as  the  second  element 
of  a  compound,  in  the  word  ankle-jack, 
colloquially  or  provincially  applied  to  a 
laced-up  half-boot.]    Boo*  reaching  above 
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the  knee,  so  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the 
thigh,  used  chiefly  by  horse  soldiersv  but 
also  by  persons  engaged  upon  drains  and 
dykes,  and  for  driving  in  sledges  when  the 
feet  are  exposed  to  the  snow. 

A  man  on  horseback,  with  his  breeches  and  jack- 
boots, dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. — 
Spectator. 

The  Duke  [of  Newcastle]  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  to  . . .  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  . . . '  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  lead  us ! '  said 
Pitt  to  Fox.  '  The  Duke  might  as  well  send  his  jack- 
boot to  lead  us.' — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Thackeray's  Life  of  the  Earl  of 'Chatham. 
Jack-by-tbe-hedge.  s.  [see  extract  from  Dr. 
Prior  for  a  suggested  derivation.]  Native 
plant  so  called,  of  the  natural  order  Cru- 
ciferse,  Erysimum  alliaria  or  Alliaria  offici- 
nalis ;  treacle-mustard  ;  sauce  alone. 

The  later  writers  call  it  Alliaria  and  Alliaris :  of 
some  Rima  Maris ;  it  is  not  Scordium,  or  Water  Ger- 
mander, which  the  apothecaries  in  times  past  mis- 
tooke  for  this  herbc ;  neither  is  it  Scordii  species,  or 
a  kinde  of  Water  Germander,  whereof  wee  have 
written  ;  it  is  named  of  some  Pes  Asininus.  It  is 
called  in  High  Dutch,  Knoblauch  Kraut,  Leuchel, 
and  Sasskraut ;  and  in  Low  Dutch,  Loock  sonder 
Loock.  You  mav  name  it  in  Latin  Allium  non  bul- 
bosum  ;  in  French,  Alliagre;  in  English,  Sauce-alone, 
and  Jacke-of-the-lledge.  Jacke-of-the-Hedge  is  hot 
and  drie,  but  much  lesse  than  garlick,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  end  of  the  second  degree,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirde. — Gerarde,  Herball:  1633. 

Jack-by-the-IIedge  is  an  herb  that  grows  wild  by 
the  hedges,  is  eaten  as  other  salads  are,  and  much 
used  in  broth. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge,  from  jack  or  jakes,  latrina, 
alluding  to  its  offensive  smell. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants. 
Jack-bare.  s.    Male  hare. 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue 

Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 

Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo. 
Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 
Jack-in-a-box.  s.    See  extracts. 

1.  Figure  made  to  start  out  of  a  box. 
As  I  was  thus  walking  my  rounds,  up  comes  a 

brother  of  the  quill,  belonging  to  the  office,  who  no 
sooner  made  his  entrance  amongst  the  equitable 
fraternity,  but  upstarted  every  one  in  his  seat,  like 
a  Jack-in-a-box,  crying  out '  Legit  aut  non  legit  ?' 
to  which  they  answered  themselves, '  Non  legit,  my 
lord.' — The  Infernal  Wanderer:  1702. 

2.  Figuratively. 
This  Jack-in-a-box,  or  this  divell  in  man's  shape, 

wearing  (like  a  player  on  a  stage)  good  cloathes  on 
his  backe,  comes  to  a  goldsmith's  stall,  to  adraper's, 
a  habberdasher's,  or  into  any  other  shoppe  where  he 
knowes  good  store  of  silver  faces  are  to  be  seen. — 
Dekker,  English  Villanies :  1032. 

3.  Piece  of  machinery  so  called. 
Jack,  called  also  jack-in-a-box,  and  handjack,  is  a 

portable  mechanical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
rack  and  pinion,  or  a  pair  of  claws  and  ratchet  bar, 
moved  by  a  winch  handle,  for  raising  heavy  weights 
a  little  way  off  the  ground.—  lire,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

4.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 
Hernandia,  in  Gardening,  comprises  plants  of  the 

exotic  evergreen  kind,  of  which  the  species  princi- 
pally cultivated  is  the  whistling  hernandia  (Her- 
nandia sonora),  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  fre- 
quently denominated  the  Jack-in-a-Box  tree. — Rees, 
Cyclopaedia.  \> 
Jack-in-office.  s.    Person  who  overvalues 
and  presumes  on  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  invested:  (used  adjectivally  in  extract). 
There  is,  we  suppose,  a  certain  imperial  loftiness 
in 'placing' troops  'at  the  disposal'  of  a  military 
commander,  to  detain  if  he  wants  them,  and  to  pass 
on  if  he  does  not,  which  suits  a  certain  Jack-in-office 
dignity  far  better  than  an  offhand  question  and  a 
'  yes '  or  '  no '  reply. — The  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  10, 
1866. 

As  its  opposite  we  have  Jack-out- of-ofiice. 
For  liberalitie,  who  was  wont  to  be  a  principall 
officer, ...  is  turned  Jack  out  of  office,  and  others 
appointed  to  have  the  custodie.— Riche,  Faretcell  to 
the  Military  Profession :  1581.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

JackKetcb.   See  Ketch. 
Jack-of-all-trades.  s.    One  who  can  turn 
his  hand  to  anything. 

Jack-of -all-trades,  show  and  sound ; 
An  inverse  burse,  an  exchange  underground. 

Cleaveland. 

He  [Southey]  conceives  that  the  business  of  the 
b  2 
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a        \j  iv       t  Jack-sinker 

magistrate  is,  not  merely  to  see  that  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  public  are  secure  from  attack,  but 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack-of-all-trades,  architect 
engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant,  theologian  a 
Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eaves-dropping,  relieving,  admonish- 
ing, spending  our  money  for  us,  and  choosing  our 
opinions  for  us.  His  principle  is,  if  we  understand 
it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do  anything  so  well  for 
himself  as  his  rulers,  be  they  who  they  may,  can  do 
it  for  him,  and  that  a  government  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection,  in  proportion  as  it  inter- 
feres more  and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions  of 
individuals.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society. 
Jack-of-the-buttery.  s.    Plant  so  called. 
Jack-of -the-Buttery,  a   ridiculous   name  that 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bot-theriacque,  to  But- 
tery Jack,  the  plant  having  been  used  as  a  treacle 
or  Anthelmintic,  and  called  Vermicularis  from  its 
supposed  virtue  in  destroying  intestinal  worms  — 
Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 
Jack-of-the-clock-house.  s.  [Fv.jacquelet.] 
Figure  in  the  old  clocks,  generally  of  a  man 
with  a  club  or  hammer,  who  struck  the 
hours  on  a  bell ;  the  well-known  figures 
at  St.  Dunstan's  Church  long  served  as 
examples. 

My  time 

Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Is  this  your  Jack  o'  the  clock-house '! 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Coxcomb. 
(For  another  example  see  J  a  c  k,  Jack-stickler.) 

J ack-on-both-sides,  s.  One  who  sides  with 
both  parties. 

Reader,  John  Newton,  who  erst  plaid 
The  Jack  on  both  sides,  here  is  laid. 

Witt's  Recreations:  1654. 
Jack-out-of-doors,  s.  Jack  out  of  office. 

'  Neque  pessimus  neque  primus : '  not  altogether 
Jack  out  of  doors,  and  yet  no  gentleman.—  Withal' s 
Dictionary,  p.  569 :  ed.  1634.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Jack-pudding-,  s.  Zany;  merry  Andrew. 
Every  jack-pudding  will  be  ridiculing  palpable 
weaknesses  which  they  ought  to  cover.  —  Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

In  fine,  turn  pettifogger,  canonist, 
Civilian,  pedant,  mountebank,  or  priest, 
Soldier  or  merchant,  fiddler,  painter,  fencer, 
Jack-pudding,  juggler,  player,  or  rope-dancer; 
Preach,  plead,  cure,  fight,  game,  pimp,  beg,  cheat,  or 
thieve ; 

Be  all  but  poet,  and  there's  way  to  live.  Oldham. 

A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name  of 
the  dish  they  like  best :  in  French  jean  potage,  and 
in  English  Jack-pudding. —  Guardian. 

Jack-pudding  in  his  party-colour'd  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.  Gay. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire. . . .  His  tone  is  never 
that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  cynic.  It  is 
that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature 
and  good  breeding.  —  Maeaiday,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  opinion  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries  from  a  general  survey  of  what  he 
[Horace  Walpole]  has  written  concerning  them,  we 
should  say  that  Pitt  was  a  strutting,  ranting,  mouth- 
ing actor,  Charles  Townshend  an  impudent  and 
voluble  jack-puddii?g,  Murray  a  demure,  cold- 
blooded, cowardly  hypocrite, . . .  Seeker  an  atheist 
who  had  shammed  Christian  for  a  mitre,  Whitefield 
an  impostor  who  swindled  his  converts  out  of  their 
watches.— Hid.,  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann. 

Jack's-alive.  s.  Game  so  called :  (now  of 
cards,  originally  of  forfeits).  See  extract. 
A  piece  of  paper  or  a  match  is  handed  round  a 
circle,  he  who  takes  hold  saying, '  Jack's  alive,  he'se 
no  die  in  my  hand.'  He  in  whose  hand  it  dies, 
or  is  extinguished,  forfeits  a  wad ;  and  all  the  wads 
are  recovered  only  by  performing  something  under 
the  notion  of  a  penance,  though  generally  of  an 
agreeable  or  mirthful  description. — Jamieson,  Scot- 
tish Dictionary. 

Jack-sinker,  s.    See  extract. 

The  needles  or  hooks  being  all  properly  fitted,  tha 
next  part  of  the  stocking-frame  to  which  attention 
ought  to  be  paid,  is  the  machinery  for  forming  the 
loops  ;  and  this  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  of 
these,  which  sinks  between  every  second  or  alter- 
nate needle, ...  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  whole  machine.  It  consists  of  two  moving 
parts ;  the  first  being  a  succession  of  horizontal 
levers  moving  upon  a  common  centre  and  called 
jacks,  a  term  applied  to  vibrating  levers  in  various 
kinds  of  machinery  as  well  as  the  stocking-frame. 
...  On  the  front,  or  right  hand  part  of  the  jack, 
is  a  joint  suspending  a  very  thin  plate  of  polished 
iron,  which  is  termed  a  sinker,  one  of  these  jacks 
and  sinkers  allotted  for  every  second  or  alternate 
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needle.  The  form  of  tlin  sinker  will  appear  at  . . 
and  in  order  that  all  may  be  exactly  uniform  in 
shape,  they  aro  cut  out  and  finished  between  two 
stout  pieces  of  iron,  which  servo  as  moulds  and 
gauges  to  direct  the  frame-smith. ...  The  jack- 
sinkers  being  only  used  for  every  alternate  or  se- 
cond needle,  in  order  to  complete  this  part  of  the 
apparatus,  a  second  set  of  sinkers  is  employed. 
These  are  in  form  and  shape  every  way  the  same  as 
the  jack  sinkers,  but  they  aro  pointed  at  the  top 
with  pieces  of  tin,  all  of  "which  aro  screwed  to  the 
sinker  bar;  and  thus  nsinker  of  each  kind  descends 
between  the  needles  alternately. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Tack-snipe.  5.  [Welsh,  giachJ]  Small  species 
of  snipe  so  called  (Scolopax  gallinula), 
smaller,  and  more  truly  a  bird  of  passage 
than  the  common  snipe. 

Mr.  C.  Girdlestone  offered  a  sovereign  to  any  one 
who  would  bring  him  a  specimen  of  this  bird  shot 
iu  summer.  In  1822,  ho  had  one  brought  to  him  in 
June ;  and  in  the  same  month,  in  1824,  he  himself 
saw  a  pair  on  Bradwell  Common ;  about  two  years 
after  another  specimen  was  shot.  .  . .  Mr.  Miller  says 
lie  had  had  jack  snipe's  eggs  brought  to  him  ;  they 
were  smaller,  and  of  a  more  elliptical  shape  than 
thoso  of  the  common  snipe,  which  they  otherwise 
exactly  resembled.  —  Paget,  Natural  History  of 
I'd  rmouth. 

Lord  Garvagh  has  in  his  collection  a  nest  of  the 
jack  snipe  with  four  eggs,  taken  in  Ireland. — Yar- 
rell,  British  Birds. 

The  bird  weighs  about  two  ounces,  the  four  eggs 
are  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  great  egg 
of  the  guillemot  is  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the 
bird ;  the  eggs  of  the  jack-snipe  weigh  nearly  as 
much  as  it  does  itself. — Hewitson,  Coloured  Illus- 
trations of  British  Birds'  Eggs. 

In  regard  to  the  incubation  of  the  jack  snipe,  we 
may  say  that  attempts  to  discover  its  nest  in  this 
country  have  hitherto  been  unavailing.  Mr.  Yarrell 
has  been  at  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  and 
evidence  upon  the  subject. . . .  They  are,  however,  a 
very  late  bird  in  leaving  us,  and  are  regularly  seen 
with  the  London  poulterers  in  the  first  week  in 
A  pril.  In  an  excursion  to  Sutherlandshire  some  years 
since,  we  thought  we  had  found  a  breeding  station 
for  this  bird  near  Tongue. . . .  Our  search,  however, 
was  fruitless. . . .  Out  of  Europe  Colonel  Sykes  con- 
siders the  species  of  the  Dukhan  to  be  identical. — 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library. 

The  jack  snipe  ...  is  the  smallest  of  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs, . . .  though  much  less  numerous 
than  the  common  species;  it  is  always  to  be  met 
with  during  the  winter  over  the  British  Islands, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers.  During 
its  stay  in  this  country  it  does  not  congregate  in 
small  companies  like  the  common  snipe,  but  appears 
to  be  nearly  solitary  in  its  habits  ;  nor  does  it  range 
from  place  to  place  much. ...  It  is  conjectured  that 
it  may  breed  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  no 
well-authenticated  instance  of  its  doing  so  has,  we 
believe,  been  made  known.  It  retires  in  spring  to 
other  regions  to  incubate,  and  is  said  to  breed  plen- 
tifully near  St.  Petersburg.  The  eggs  are  reported  to 
bef  our  in  number. — Laishley,  British  Birds'  Eggs. 

Jack-witb-a-lantern,  Jack-o'-lantern,  s. 

Will-o'-the-wisp;  ignis  fatuus. 

Plenty  of  inflammable  sulphureous  matter  in  the 
air,  such  as  ignes  fatui,  or  jack-a-lanterns,  and  the 
meteors  which  aro  called  falling  stars.  —  Stephen 
Hales,  On  Earthquakes,  p.  10  :  1750. 

He  has  played  Jack  with  a  lantern,  he  has  led  us 
about  liko  an  ignis  fatuus,  by  which  travellers  are 
decoyed  into  the  mire. — Johnson,  Note  on  Shake- 
spear's  Tempest. 

Simply  Jack. 

Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harmless 
fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us.—Shakespcar,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Jackal,  s.    [Persian,  shakal.']  Carnivorous 
animal,  closely  akin  to  the  dogs  and  wolves, 
so  called  ;  Canis  aureus,  lion's-provider. 
The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 
send : 

Close  by  their  fireships,  like  jackals,  appear, 
Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirahilis,  lxxxii. 
The  mighty  lion,  before  whom  stood  the  little 
jackal,  the  faithful  spy  of  the  king  of  the  lions.— 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Though  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of 
the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  finds  a  place  between  them 
both.  '  The  jackal,  or  adil,'  as  Belon  remarks, '  is 
an  animal  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog.'  With  the 
ferocity  of  the  wolf  he  joins  a  little  of  the  familiarity 
of  the  dog;  his  voice  is  a  kind  of  howl  mixed  with 
barking  and  groaning.  He  is  more  noisy  than  the 
dog,  and  more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  He  never 
stirs  out  alone,  but  always  in  (locks  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty.  They  collect  together  every  evening  to  go' 
in  search  of  their  prey.  They  live  principally  on 
small  animals,  and  make  themselves  formidable  to 
the  most  powerful  by  their  number.  They  attack 
every  kind  of  cattle  or  poultry  even  in  the  presence 
of  men.  They  boldly  enter  stables,  sheepfolds,  and 
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cowhouses  without  any  sign  of  foar ;  and  when  they 
cannot  meet  with  any  thing  better  they  will  devour 
boots,  shoes,  harnesses,  &c,  and  what  they  have  not 
time  to  consume  they  will  take  away  with  them. — 
Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural  History  :  1797. 
Jackanapes,  s.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 
Ape ;  coxcomb. 

He  grins  and  he  gapes, 
As  it  were  Jack  Napes.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  160. 

He  played  Jack-a-Napes,  swearynge  by  his  tennc 
bones.— Bale,  Yett  a  Course  at  Vie  Romyshe  Foxe, 
p.  92:  154,3. 

Down,  Jack-an-apes,  from  thy  feign'd  royalty. 
Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  b.  iii.  sat.  ix  :  1599. 

I  believe  he  hath  robb'd  a  jackanapes  of  his  ges- 
ture ;  marks  but  his  countenance ;  see  how  he  mops, 
and  how  he  mowes,  and  how  he  strains  his  lookes  ! 
—Riche,  Faults,  &c,  p.  7 :  1606. 

Which  is  he?— 
That  jackanapes  with  scarfs. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

People  wondered  how  such  a  young  upstart  jack- 
anapes should  grow  so  pert  and  saucy,  and  take  so 
much  upon  him. — Arbuthnot. 

A  fellow  passing  presently  by,  Adams  ask'd  him 
if  he  could  direct  him  to  an  ale-house.  The  fellow 
who  had  just  left  it.  and  perceived  the  house  and 
sign  to  be  within  sight,  thinking  he  had  jeered  him, 
and  being  of  a  morose  temper,  bade  him  follow  his 

nose  and  be  d  n'd.    Adams  told  him  he  was  a 

saucy  jackanapes ;  upon  which  the  fellow  turned 
about  angrily,  but  perceiving  Adams  clench  his  fist, 
he  thought  proper  to  go  on  without  taking  any  far- 
ther notice. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews, ch.  ii. 

Ha !  ha!  ha !  anything  to  please  mademoiselle  my 
wife,  since  I  must  be  a  jackanapes,  and  have  a 
French  tailor. — O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,\\\.  2. 

This  [i.e.  the  extracts  from  Skelton,  Bale,  and 
Marston]  naturally  refers  us  to  the  tricks  of  the 
ape ;  and  the  corruption  of  Jack  Napes  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  various  writing  or  pronunciation 
of  that  word.— Todd. 

Jackass,  s.  [a  compound  rather  than  two 
words  in  the  present  language.  In  the 
extract  from  Arbuthnot,  according  at  least 
to  the  spelling,  two  words  rather  than  a 
compound.  The  explanation  of  it  in  John- 
son is  the  '  male  of  animals.'  See,  how- 
ever, Jack  (snipe).]  Male  ass. 

A  jack  ass.  for  a  stallion,  was  bought  for  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
three  shillings  and  fourpence. — Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights. and  Measures. 

Meer  Jaffier  regarded  him  [Clive]  with  slavish 
awe.  On  one  occasion,  the  Nabob  spoke  with 
severity  to  a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  fol- 
lowers had  been  engaged  in  a  brawl  with  some  of 
the  Company's  sepoys.  'Are  you  yet  to  learn,' he 
said, '  who  that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what  station 
God  has  placed  him  ? '  The  chief,  who,  as  a  famous 
jester  and  an  old  friend  of  Meer  Jaffier,  could  ven- 
ture to  take  liberties,  answered,  '  I  affront  the 
Colonel !  I,  who  never  get  up  in  the  morning  with- 
out making  three  low  bows  to  his  jackass!'  This 
was  hardly  an  exaggeration. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Lord  Clivee 
"lis  vain !  in  such  a  brassy  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle ; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle ; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping, 
A  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick, 

The  passive  oxen  gaping.  Tennyson,  Amphion. 
Jackback.  s.    [Pas  to  Jack.]    See  extract. 

When  the  operation  of  mashing  is  finished,  the 
wort  or  extract  is  drained  down  from  the  malt  into 
the  vessel  called  the  under  back,  immediately  below 
the  mashtun,  of  like  dimensions,  and  situated  always 
on  a  lower  level,  for  which  reason  it  has  reached 
the  name.  Here  the  wort  does  not  remain  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  it  from 
the  tun  above  When  the  ebullition  has  conti- 
nued a  sufficient  period  to  coagulate  the  grosser 
part  of  the  extract,  and  to  evaporate  part  of  the 
water,  the  contents  are  run  off  through  a  large  cock 
into  the  jack-back,  which  is  a  vessel  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  contain  it,  and  provided  with  a  bot- 
tom of  cast-iron  plates,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
through  which  the  wort  drains  and  leaves  the  hops. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  Beer. 

Jackdaw,  s.  [  ?  as  to  Jack.]  Species  of  the 
crow  ;  Corvus  monedula. 

Not  all  nnlyke  unto  Esope's  chough,  whom  we 
commonly  call  Jackedawe.—Bale,  Yett  a  Course  at 
the.  llomyshe  Foxe,  p.  87  :  1543. 

To  impose  on  a  child  to  get  by  heart  a  long  scroll 
of  phrases,  without  any  ideas,  is  a  practice  fitter  for 
&  jackdaw  than  for  any  thing  that  wears  the  shape 
of  man.—  Watts. 
Jacket.   *.     [Fr.  jaquette.']     Short  coat; 
close  waistcoat. 

In  a  blue  jacket,  with  a  cross  of  red. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
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And  hens  and  dogs  and  hogs  are  feeding  by ; 
And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry  . 

Pope,  Imitations,  Spenser, 

Dust  one's  jacket.  Give  a  beating  to  any- 
one. 

She  fell  upon  the  jacket  of  the  parson,  who  stood 
gaping  at  her. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
Jacksmitn.  s.    Maker  of  jacks,  i.e.  engines 
so  called. 

Tompion,  the  celebrated  watchmaker,  was  origin- 
ally ajacksmith. — Malone,  Note  on  Dryden. 
Jacobin,  s.  [Fr.  from  Jacobus,  which,  word 
for  word,  is  Jacob ;  but,  name  for  name, 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  Latin  or  Greek 
for  James.  Hence,  Jacobin  =  having  re- 
ference to,  connected  with,  or  named  after, 
St.  James.  Generally  applied  to  the  friars 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  ;  and,  as  such, 
a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
In  its  secondary  meanings,  however,  it  is 
common  rather  than  proper.'] 

a.  Applied  to  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic ;  grey  or  white  friar. 

This  king  went  in  danger  of  his  life,  a  long  while 
sought  by  a  capuchin  ;  .  . .  who  at  length  was  taken 
and  executed,  together  with  another  Jacobine  for 
the  same  crime. — Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

b.  Applied  to  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club, 
which,  during  the  first  French  Revolution, 
met  at  a  monastery  of  the  Jacobin  friars. 

With  the  Jacobins  of  France,  vague  intercourse  is 
without  reproach ;  marriage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest 
concubinage ;  children  are  encouraged  to  cut  the 
throats  of  their  parents ;  mothers  are  taught  that 
tenderness  is  no  part  of  their  character. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

We  are  not  to  conclude  that  all  who  are  not 
Jacobins  are  conscientiously  attached  to  the  esta- 
blished church. — Bishop  Horsley,  Cliarge. 

c.  Radical,  republican,  or  levelling  politician 
of  the  character  of  the  French  Jacobin. 

Used  adjectivally. 

They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  Jacobin 
party  was  not  confined  to  that  country. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Jacobin,  s-  Fancy  pigeon  with  a  high  tuft 
so  called. 

A  complete  novelty  appears  in  the  shape  of  some 
wholly  black  Jacobins.  —  Times  Newspaper,  De- 
cember 3,  1866 :  Birmingham  Fat  Stock,  Poultry 
and  Dog  Shows. 

Jacobinic,  adj.  Jacobinical. 

He  knows  by  rote  the  Jacobinic  creed. — Mathias, 
Pursuits  of  Literature. 
Jacobinical,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
Jacobinism,   or  a  Jacobin :  {commoner 
than  Jacobinic,  but  less  common  than 
Jacobin,  used  adjectivally). 

The  triumph  of  Jacobinical  principles  was  now 
complete. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon. 

Jacobinism,  s.  System  of  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples. 

When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of 
jacobinism,  and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  corre- 
spondent system  of  manners,  no  doubt  can  be  left 
on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  concerning  their 
determined  hostility  to  the  human  race. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

May  the  more  recent  spirit  of  jacobinism  have  a 
still  quicker  termination. — Mason,  Isis,  note. 

Even  in  the  heavy  quietude  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  jacobinism,  and  the  repugnance  of  newly- 
conquered  countries  to  a  master  of  strange  speech 
and  soil,  are  felt  to  be  demands  on  all  the  suspicion 
of  the  cabinet. — Croly,  England  and  Europe,  His- 
torical Sketches,  Speeches,  and  Characters. 
Jacobinize.  v.  a.  Convert  to,  actual  or 
approximate,  Jacobinism. 

France  was  not  then  jacobinized. — Burke. 
Jacobite,  s.  [from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  name 
of  James  Stuart,  i.e.  James  II.,  king  of 
England.]  In  its  primary  sense,  and,  as  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  term,  one 
attached  to  the  cause  of  king  James  the 
second  after  his  abdication,  and  to  his  line. 

In  tumults  and  treasons  the  Jacobites  cry. 
The  king's  a  fanatic ;  I'll  tell  you  for  why; 
Because  he  is  not  of  a  church  they  call  high, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 
What  church  'tis  they  mean,  'tis  plain  we  can  tell, 
A  church  that  the  Jacobites  know  very  well, 
The  true  church,  of  Rome,  that  makes  knaves  to 
rebell, 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

Whig  Song,  circa  1714. 
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He  is  writing  an  epigram  to  a  young  virgin,  who 
knits  very  well :  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  is  a 
Jacobite ;  but  his  epigram  is  by  way  of  advice  to  this 
damsel,  to  knit  all  the  actions  of  the  Pretender,  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  last  campaign,  in  the  clock 
of  a  stocking. — Tatler,  no.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

In  vain  are  the  hopes  of  a  Popish  Pretender, 
In  vain  are  the  schemes  of  a  Jacobite  crew ; 
True  Britons  their  freedom  will  never  surrender, 
But  still  to  themselves  and  their  country  be  true. 

Whig  Song:  1745. 
The  whole  tory  party  was  become  avowedly 
jacobite. — Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Jacobitism.  s.    Principles  of  a  Jacobite. 

The  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  which  had  obtained  in 
both  our  universities  before  the  year  1745,  was  far 
from  being  quite  extinguished  in  1748. — Mason,  Isis, 
note. 

William  was  called  to  the  throne  by  Protestantism. 
He  found  it,  as  it  was  always  found  at  the  close  of  a 
popish  reign,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  difficulties  ; 
at  home,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  ferment ;  Popery, 
and  its  ally  Jacobitism,  girding  themselves  for  battle; 
fierce  disturbance  in  Scotland ;  open  war  in  Ireland 
with  the  late  king  at  its  head  ;  abroad,  the  French 
king  domineering  over  Europe,  and  threatening 
invasion.  In  the  scale  of  nations,  England  nothing ! 
— Croly,  Historical  Sketches,  Speeches,  and  Cltarac- 
ters,  England  the  Fortress  of  Christianity. 

It  is  . . .  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  plain 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  upon  one 
important  point,  the  foundations  and  extent  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt,  and  even  Lord 
North,  had  no  other  opinions  respecting  kingly 
power  than  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  rival 
theories  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  Mr.  Locke  were 
as  obsolete  during  the  American  war  as  they  are  at 
this  day.  Then  have  not  men,  since  Jacobitism 
and  divine  right  were  exploded,  generally  adopted 
opinions  upon  the  practical  questions  of  the  day  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  let  them  conveniently  co- 
operate with  certain  acts  of  statesmen  and  oppose 
others;  join  some  family  interests  together  in  order  to 
counterbalance  some  other  family  interests;  league 
themselves  in  bodies  to  keep  or  to  get  power  in 
opposition  to  other  bands  formed  with  a  similar 
view  ?  This  surely  will  not,  upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  facts,  be  denied  by  any  one  whose  judgment  is 
worth  having. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

Jacob  s-ladder,  s. 

1.  In  Botany.   See  extract. 

The  Polemoniacese  occur  most  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  North  and  South  America. 
Polemonium  caeruleum,  Greek  Valerian,  or  Jacob's- 
ladder,  grows  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  com- 
mon in  gardens. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

Jacob's  ladder  usually  supposed  to  be  called  from 
its  successive  pairs  of  leaflets. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants. 

2.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Jacob's  ladder  in  naval  affairs  [is]  a  rope  ladder 
with  wooden  steps  or  spokes,  by  which  the  outside 
of  the  shrouds,  and  therefore  the  means  of  Ascend- 
ing the  mast,  is  reached  from  the  deck.  —  Brande, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts. 

Jacob's-stafif.  s.    Kind  of  astrolabe. 

Reach  then  a  soaring  quill  that  I  may  write, 
As  with  &  Jacob's  staff  to  take  her  height. 

Cleveland. 

Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full-moon  ever,  but  the  half, 
Resolve  that  with  your  Jacob's  staff. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  781. 

Jacobus,  s.  [Lat.]  Gold  coin,  worth 
twenty-five  shillings,  so  called  from  king 
James  {Jacobus)  the  First  of  England,  in 
whose  reign  it  was  struck. 

The  women  have  taken  a  fancy  to  prefer  guineas 
and  jacobuses. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Translation  of 
Quevedo,  p.  273. 

Jaconet,  s.    [Fv.jaconas.~\    Kind  of  muslin 
so  called,  of  close  texture :  (in  opposition  to 
the  booh  muslins,  which  are  open  or  clear). 
(For  example  see  Muslin.) 

Jactation,  s.  [Lat.  jactatio,  -onis,  from  facto 
=  throw,  cast  (in  the  frequentative  form, 
jactito)  ;  pass.  part.  juctatus.~]    Casting  ; 
throwing.  Rare. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and 
allay  in  great  and  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve 
that  intranquillity  which  attends  most  diseases,  and 
makes  men  often  impatient  of  lying  still  in  their 
beds. — Sir  W.  Temple,  On  Health  and  Long  Life. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Jactitation,  s.  Tossing  ;  motion ;  restless- 
ness; heaving. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  jactitation,  or 
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great  oppression  about  the  stomach,  expect  no  re- 
lief from  cordials.— Harvey. 

In  other  localities  cerebral  symptoms  occupy  the 
foremost  place.  There  is  excruciating  j)ain  in  the 
head,  great  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  flushed 
or  purple  hue  in  the  countenance,  incessant  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation,  stupor,  or  delirium. — Gre- 
gory, Tlieory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Jaculation.  s.  [Lat.  jaculatio,  from  jaculor 
=  dart  ;  pret.  part,  jaculatus.]  Act  of 
throwing  missive  weapons. 

It  was  well  and  strongly  strung  with  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  great  and  small,  for  the  more 
violent  jaculation,  vibration,  and  speed  of  the  ar- 
rows.— Dean  King,  Sermon  on  November  5,  1G68 : 
p.  20. 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encounter'd  hills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jaculation  dire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  GG4. 

Jaculatory.  adj.  Throwing  out ;  suddenly 
darted  out ;  uttered  in  short  sentences  ; 
ejaculatory. 

Jaculatory  prayers  are  the  nearest  dispositions  to 
contemplation. — Spiritual  Conflict,  p.  81 :  1651. 
Jade.  s.    [  ?  ] 

1.  Horse  of  no  spirit ;  worthless  nag. 

Alas,  what  weights  are  these  that  load  my  heart ! 
I  am  as  dull  as  winter-starved  sheep, 
Tir'd  as  a.  jade  in  overloaden  cart.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crest,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Shakespear,  Julius  Cxsar,  iv.  2. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torchstaves  in  their  hand;  and  their  poor 
jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  head  and  hips, 
Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 
If  we  kick  when  your  honour  spur  us, 
We  are  knaves  and  jades. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maid  in  t/ie  Mill,  iii.  1 . 
So  have  I  seen  with  armed  heel, 
A  wight  bestride  a  commonweal, 
While  still  the  more  he  kick'd  and  spurr'd, 
The  less  the  sullen  jade  had  stirr'd. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  925. 
The  plain  nag  came  upon  the  trial  to  prove  those 
to  be  jades  that  made  sport  with  him. — Sir  11. 
L'  Estrange. 

False  steps  but  help  them  to  renew  their  race, 
As,  after  stumbling,  jades  will  mend  their  pace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  iii.  G02. 

2.  Sorry  woman :  (a  word  of  contempt  noting 
sometimes  age,  but  generally  vice). 

There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags  : — 
The  squyre,  arriving,  fiercely  in  his  arms 
Snatch'd  first  the  one,  and  then  the  other  jade. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Young  woman :  (in  irony  and  slight  con- 
tempt). 

You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  youngjacfes 
among  them :  the  sluts  have  very  often  white  teeth 
and  black  eyes. — Addison. 

But  still  his  love  goes  muffled  up  for  shame, 
And  masks  itself  with  show  of  careless  slight, 
And  giving  her  ill  names  of  jade  and  minx, 
Gipsey  and  slut.    //.  Taylor,  Philip  von  Artec elde, 
Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Jade.  v.  a. 

1.  Tire ;  harass  ;  dispirit ;  weary  ;  knock  up  : 
(applied  originally  to  horses). 

It  is  good  in  discourse  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments ;  for 
it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  and  jade  any  thing  too  far. 
— Bacon. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  brain  is  overtired  or 
jaded  with  study  or  thinking  j  or  upon  some  other 
accounts  animal  nature  may  be  languid  or  cloudy, 
and  unfit  to  assist  the  spirit  in  meditation. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

2.  Harass,  as  a  horse  that  is  ridden  too  hard. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  bo  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility.     Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade 
me. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 

Jade.  v.  n.    Lose  spirit ;  sink;  flag. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they 
do  not  last :  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning, 
but  they  fail  and  jade  and  tiro  in  the  prosecution. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Jade.  s.  [Fr.]  In  'Mineralogy.  Name  given  to 
two  different  compositions,  i.e.  to  Nephrite 
and  to  Saussurite ;  that  to  which  it  most 
generally  applies  being  the  green  jade  or 
Nephrite. 

The  jade  is  a  species  of  the  jasper,  and  of  extreme 
hardness.  Its  colour  is  composed  of  a  pale  blueish 
grey,  or  ash-colour,  and  a  pale  green,  not  uniform. 
It  appears  dull  and  coarse  on  the  surface,  but  it 
takes  a  very  elegant  polish.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks 
for  handles  of  sabres.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
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Jaded,  part.  adj.    Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  jade. 

Behold !  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review  ; 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace, 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scutch  Reviewers. 
Jadery.  s.    Jadish  tricks. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  ro\i^\\t  jadry,  to  disseat 
His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 
v.  4.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Jadish.  adj.  Having  the  character,  or  show- 
ing an  approach  to  the  character,  of  a  jade. 

a.  (With  the  sense  of  horse.)    Vicious  ;  res- 
tive. 

If  an  ass  did  kick  .  .  .  some  will  for  such  jadish 
tricks  give  the  ass  his  due  burden  of  bastinados.— 
Florio,  First  Fruits,  pref.  :  1598. 

So  in  this  mongrel  state  of  ours 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers, 
That  hors'd  us  on  their  backs,  to  show  us 
A  jadish  trick  at  last,  and  throw  us. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1611. 

b.  (With  the  sense  of  woman).  Unchaste; 
incontinent. 

"lis  to  no  boot  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman ;  for  if  the 
humour  takes  her  to  bo  jadish,  not  all  the  locks  and 
spies  in  nature  can  keep  her  honest. — Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Jadishly.  adv.    In  a  jadish  manner. 

Moses  doth  lively  describe  the  venome  of  unsanc- 
tilied  prosperity  which  maketh  men  fierce  against 
God  himself,  who  jadishly  like  thanklesse  beasts  doe 
winse  and  spurno  at  him  with  their  heeles. — 
Cleaver's  Proverbs,  p.  503.  (Ord  MS.) 
Jag.  v.  a.  Cut  into  irregular  indentures  ; 
cut  into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

To  avaunce  your  flesh,  you  cut  and  jagge  your 
clothes. — Old  Morality  of  Lusty  Inventus:  (temp. 
Edw.VI.) 

To  what  end  doe  we  jagge  and  gash  the  garments, 
that  are  sewed  together  to  cover  our  bodies  ? — 
Translation  of  Bullinger's  Sermons,  p.  239. 

Some  leaves  are  round,  some  long,  some  square, 
and  many  jagged  on  the  sides.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  banks  of  that  sea  must  he  jagged  and  torn  by 
the  impetuous  assaults,  or  the  silent  underminings 
of  waves ;  violent  rains  must  wash  down  earth  from 
the  tops  of  mountains. — Bentley. 

An  alder-tree  is  one  among  the  lesser  trees,  w.hoso 
younger  branches  are  soft,  and  whose  leaves  are 'jag- 
ged.—  Watts. 

It  was  imagined  that  all  the  properties  of  bodies 
and  their  mutual  operations  might  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  them  constituted  of  particles  of  various 
forms,  round  or  angular,  pointed  or  hooked,  straight 
or  spiral.  This  is  a  very  ancient  hypothesis,  and  a 
favourite  one  with  many  casual  spectators  in  all 
ages.  Thus  Lucretius  undertakes  to  explain  why 
wine  passes  rapidly  through  a  sieve  and  oil  slowly, 
by  telling  us  that  the  latter  substance  has  its  parti- 
cles either  larger  than  those  of  the  other,  or  more 
hooked  and  interwoven  together.  And  he  accounts 
for  the  difference  of  sweet  and  bitter  by  supposing 
the  particles  in  the  former  case  to  be  round  and 
smooth,  in  the  latter  sharp  and  jagged.  Similar 
assumptions  prevailed  in  modern  times  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  mechanical  philosophy,  and  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  physical  schemes  of  Descartes  and 
Gassendi. —  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas, 
ii.  7. 

This  land  would  not  be  unlike  the  western  part 
of  Brittany,  the  valleys  being  already  provided  with 
abundance  of  sandy  soil,  the  hills  jagged  and  abrupt, 
and  the  coast  terminated  with  a  cliff  going  down  at 
once  into  water  of  considerable  depth. — Ansted,  The 
Channel  Islands,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Jag;,  s. 

1.  Irregular  denticulation. 

The  figure  of  the  leaves  is  divided  into  so  many 
jaggs  or  escallops,  and  curiously  indented  round  the 
edges. — Ray. 

Take  olf  all  the  staring  straws,  twiggs,  and  jaggs 
in  the  hive  and  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows, 
On  the  Acroceraunian  mountains ; 

FYom  rock  and  from  jag, 

With  many  a  crag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains.  Shelley, 

2.  Small  parcel  of  anything. 

The  latter  of  these  two  letters  is  come  abroad; 
whereof,  because  it  is  in  many  hands,  some  jags  will 
suffice  to  be  recited. — Bishop  Hacket,  Life  of  A  rch- 
bishop  Williams,  p.  13G :  1693. 

Jagrtjedness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Jagged. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them  plain, 
before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jaggedness.— 
Peacliam,  On  Drawing. 
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Jaggy,  acto.  Uneven;  irregularly  denticu- 
lated. 

His  tow'ring  crest  was  glorious  to  behold ; 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal'd  with  gold: 
Three  tongues  he  brandisli'd  when  he  charg'd  Ins 

foes;  ,  , 

His  teetli  stood  jaggy  i«  three  dreadful  rows. 

Addison. 

Jaguar,  s.  [Brazilian.]  Large  carnivorous 
animal  so  called  of  the  family  Felida?, 
closely  akin  to  the  panther,  which  it  re- 
presents in  the  New  World. 

The  jaguar  resembles  the  ounce  in  size,  and  nearly 
so  in  the" form  of  the  spots  upon  his  skin,  and  in  his 
disposition.  The  jaguar,  like  the  tiger,  lives  on 
prev;  but  a  liehted  brand  will  put  him  to  flight, 
and*  if  his  appetite  is  satisfied,  he  so  entirely  loses  all 
courace  and  vivacity,  that  he  will  fly  from  a  single 
dog.  The  first  who  gave  a  particular  description  of 
him  were  Piso  and  Marcgrave ;  they  call  him  jagua- 
ra,  instead  of  janouara  his. Brazilian  name.  They 
also  speak  of  another  animal  of  the  same  genus,  and 
perhaps  of  the  same  species,  under  the  name  of 
jaguarette  ;  but  like  those  two  authors  we  have  dis- 
tinguished them  from  each  other,  because  there  is  a 
probability  of  their  being  different  species.  Piso 
and  JIarcgrave  say  that  the  jaguarette  differs  from 
the  jaguar  bv  its  hair  being  shorter,  more  glossy, 
and  of  a  different  colour,  being  black,  interspersed 
with  spots  of  a  still  deeper  black.  But  from  the 
similitude  in  the  form  of  his  body,  manners,  and 
disposition,  he  may  nevertheless  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  same  species.— Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural 
history. 

jaguarette.  s.    See  Jaguar.    The  word  is 
scarcely  English.    Another  name  for  the 
animal  to  which  it  applies  is  Cougar. 
Jail.  s.  Prison. 

Away  with  the  dotard,  to  the  jail  with  him.— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

A  dependant  upon  him  paid  six  thousand  pounds 
ready  money,  which,  poor  man,  he  lived  to  repent 
in  a*  jail— -Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

He  sigh'd  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  jail  lie  had  in  view.  Dryden. 

Quevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Ask'd  when  in  hell  to  see  the  royal  jail ; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things: 
But  where,  good  sir,  do  you  confine  your  kings? 
There — said  the  guide— the  group  is  full  in  view. 
Indeed  ?— replied  the  don— there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdain'd— 
Few,  fellow  ?— there  arc  all  that  ever  reign'd. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
Would  give  with  freedom  or  with  frankness  lend ; 
His  money  built  the  jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt. 

Crabbe,  Borough,  The  Alms-house  and 
Trustees. 

That  jail  and  jailer  have  been  first  used  is  pro- 
bable from  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible. 
(Acts  xvi.  23.)  The  quotations  on  the  other  side 
from  Shakespeare  are  not  much  to  be  minded,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  his  editors  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  with  his  orthography.  The  argu- 
ment from  its  derivation  from  the  French  geole  is 
very  puerile.  For  the  same  reason  we  ought  to 
write  jarter,  and  not  garter,  and  plead  the  spelling 
of  the  French  primitive  jartiere.  Nor  would  it 
violate  the  laws  of  pronunciation  in  English  more 
to  sound  the  ja  as  though  it  were  written  ga  than  to 
sound  the  ga  as  though  it  were  written.;'*!.— Campbell. 
Jailbird,  s.    One  who  has  been  in  jail. 

The  notice  of  the  jailbird  is  affecting,  and  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  bird  which  the  author  has  not 
hitherto  made  use  of,  it  is  a  novelty  as  well. — T. 
Moore,  Note  on  Song  in  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Jailer,  s.    Keeper  of  a  prison. 

Seeking  many  means  to  speak  with  her,  and  ever 
kept  from  it,  as  well  because  she  shunned  it,  seeing 
and  disdaining  his  mind,  as  because  of  her  jealous 
jailors. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  is  as  a.  jailer,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

His  pow'r  to  hollow  caverns  is  confin'd ; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  jailer  of  the  wind  ; 
"With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  hall. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  JEneid,  i.  199. 

This  great  European  haunt  of  the  most  grovelling 
superstition  and  the  most  open  licentiousness,  its 
natural  and  unfailing  offspring,  must  be  under  the 
government  of  the  jaiior  and  the  hangman. — Croly, 
Politics  and  Projects  ofltussia. 
Jakes.  .<;.    [?  A.S.  cac-hus.']  Privy. 

Such  therefore  is  this  house;...  and  not  this 
jakes,  built  upon  men's  traditions  with  mouldy  and 
rotten  wood. — I/armar,  Translation  of  Beza's  Ser- 
mons, p.  200:  1587. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  walls  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  u.  2. 

From  thence,  as  from  an  infernal  jakes,  do  issue 
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the  most  infamous  vices  and  execrable  actions  that 
can  be  committed  by  men. — Ilcicyt,  Sermons,  p.  141 : 
165S. 

Their  sordid  avarice  rakes 
In  excrements,  and  hires  the  very  jokes. 

Dn/den,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
Some  have  fished  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left 
there  by  men  of  wit. — Swift. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Nay.  we  are  all  signiors  here  in  Spain,  from  the 
jakes-faxmer  to  the  grandee  or  adelantado. — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure,  ii.  1.  (Xares 
by  H.  &  W.) 

Jalap,  s.    [  ?  ]    Root  of  a  convolvulaceous 
plant,    Ipomea   purga,   from  Jalapa  in 
Mexico,  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative. 
Jalap  is  a  firm  and  solid  root,  of  a  wrinkled  sur- 
face, and  generally  cut  into  slices,  heavy,  and  hard 
to  break;  of  a  faintish  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
nauseous  taste.  It  had  itisiumejalapium,  or  jalapa, 
from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  it  was  discovered ;  though  it  is 
now  principally  brought  from  the  Madeiras.  It  is 
an  excellent  purgative  where  serous  humours  are  to 
be  evacuated. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Jalousy.  s.    [Fr.]  Window-blind. 

All  this  I  subsequently  discovered  to  bo  cant,  or 
technicality,  and  found  the  cabin  an  extremely  nice 
one,  looking  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  through 
jalousies,  or  blinds,  and  having  a  port  on  the 
quarter, — in  fact,  one  of  the  nicest  residences  for  a 
single  gentleman  afloat  that  could  be  imagined. — 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

Jam.  5.  [Romaic,  gov/w,  perhaps  connected 
with  ?!'•/(»  =  ferment.]  Conserve  of  fruits 
boiled  with  sugar  and  water. 

Fruit  .  . .  for  jams  and  jellies  .  . .  cannot  be  too 
soon  boiled  down  after  it  is  taken  from  the  trees. 
...  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour  and  the  colour 
of  fruit  in  jams  and  jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until 
they  are  well  reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added, 
and  quickly  afterwards,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
become  so  much  thickened  that  the  sugar  will  not 
dissolve  in  them  easily,  and  throw  up  its  scum,  and 
in  some  seasons  the  juice  is  so  much  richer  than  in 
others,  that  this  effect  takes  place  almost  before  one 
is  aware  of  it  ;  but  the  drop  which  adheres  to  the 
skimmer  when  it  is  held  up  will  show  the  state  it 
has  reached. — Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cookery,  p.  4<>7. 

jam.  5.  [see  extract.]  Sort  of  frock  for 
children. 

The  long  muslin  dress,  usually  worn  in  India,  both 
by  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  is  called  jammah ; 
whence  the  dress  well  known  in  England,  and  worn 
by  children,  is  usually  called  a  jam.  —  Hodges, 
Travels,  p. 3. 

Jam.  p.  a.  [?]  Squeeze  closely;  enclose  any 
object  between  two  bodies,  so  as  to  render 
it  immovable. 

The  ship,  which,  by  its  building,  was  Spanish, 
stuck  fast,  jammed  in  between  two  rocks ;  all  the 
stern  and  quarter  of  her  were  beaten  to  pieces  with 
the  sea. — Defoe,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Jam.  s.  Squeeze. 

And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  jam. 

J.  <fc  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
Jamb.  s.    [Fr.  jambc  =  leg.]    Any  supporter 
on  either  side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door. 

No  timber  is  to  be  laid  within  twelve  inches  of  the 
foreside  of  the  chimney  jambs. — Moxon,  Meclianical 
Exercises. 

As  ho  opened  the  heavy  door,  the  chain  on  the 
jamb  clanged  with  a  lugubrious  sound,  like  the 
gyves  over  the  prison-door  at  Westchester,  when  an 
evil  wind  was  about.— Sala,  The  Ship-Chandler. 
Jambeux.  s.    Armour  for  the  legs. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With  jambeux  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Ar cite,  iii.  34. 
Jambee.  x.    [  ?  ]     Name  formerly  for  a 
fashionable  sort  of  cane. 

Sir  Timothy,  yours  is  a  true  jamhee ;  and  esquire 
Empty's  only  a  plain  dragon.  . . .  This  virtuoso  has 
a  parcel  of  jambees  now  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
—Tathr,  no.  142. 

Jane.  s.    Coin  of  Genoa. 

I  could  not  give  her  many  a,  jane. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  58. 

Jane.  s.    Cloth  so  called.    See  Jean. 

Jangle,  v.  n. 

1.  Prate;  talk  idly  or  maliciously. 

Wife  is  not  in  the  Scriptures  called  an  impedi- 
ment or  necessaiy  evil,  as  certain  poets  and  beastly 
men,  who  hated  women,  liave  foolishly  jangled. — 
1'ranslalion  of  Bullinger's  Sermons,  p.  224. 

Whether  any  have  used  to  commune,  jatigle,  and 
talk  in  the  church.— Articles  of  t'isitalion  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 


J  A  N  I 

2.  Talk  in  a  jangling  manner ;  sound  as  a 
jangle. 

For  the  rest,  Demoiselle  Theroignc  smiles  on  you 
in  the  soirees ;  '  a  beautiful  brownlocked  face,'  of  an 
exalted  temper;  and  contrives  to  keep  her  carriage. 
Prussian  Trenck,  the  poor  subterranean  baron, 
jargons  and  jangles  in  an  unmelodious  manner.— 
Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.iii.  ch.iv. 
Jangle,  v.  a.    Make  to  sound  untunably. 

Now  see  that  noble  and  that  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

ShaJcespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Ere  Gothick  forms  were  known  in  Greece, 
To  spoil  the  well-proportioned  piece, 
And  in  our  verse  ere  monkish  rhimes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastick  chimes. 

Prior,  Tales,  Protogenes  and  A pelles. 

Jangle,  s.    Discordant  sound. 
The  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's  lyre. 

Gijford,  Meeviad. 

Jangler.  s.    One  who  jangles  ;  wrangling, 
chattering,  noisy  fellow  ;  prater. 

News-carriers,  janglers,  and  such  like  idle  com- 
panions.— Braver,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Jangling,  s. 

1.  Babble  ;  mere  prate. 

The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned;  from  which  some  having  swerved,  have 
turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling,  QxaTaioAo-yia,  vain 
discourse,]  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law  ;  un- 
derstanding neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  allirm.— 1  Timothy,  i.  G. 

2.  Dispute  ;  altercation  ;  quarrel. 

You  have  bathed  with  stillness.  O,  when  the 
spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness  of  the 
janglings  and  nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a 
balm  and  a  solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself  for  a 
quiet  half  hour  upon  some  undisputed  corner  of  a 
bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers ! — Lamb,  Essays 
of  Elia,  A  Quakers'  Meeting. 
Jangling,  part.  adj.  Sounding  as,  having 
the  character  of,  a  jangle. 

A  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  55. 

Jangling,  verbal  abs.     Quarrel ;  bicker  in 
words. 

There  is  no  errour  which  hath  not  some  appear- 
ance of  probability  resembling  truth,  which  when 
men,  who  study  to  be  singular,  find  out,  straining 
reason,  they  then  publish  to  the  world  matter  cf 
contention  "and  jangling.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

They  lose  their  respect  towards  us  from  this 
jangling  of  ours. — Guardian,  no.  73. 

Janitor,  s.    [Lat.]    Door-keeper ;  porter. 
The  janitor  of  the  starry  hall  drove  away  slum- 
bers.—  Warton,  Notes  on  31ilton's  Smaller  P»ems. 

Janiver.  s.   \_Fr.ja7ivier.']    Same  as  Janu- 
ary, of  which  it  is  an  older  form. 

If  the  grass  grow  in  Janiveer, 
'T  will  grow  the  worse  for 't  all  the  year. 

Old  Almanack. 

Janizarian.  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  consisting  in,  janizaries.  Rare. 

I  never  shall  so  far  injure  the  janizarian  rcpub- 
lick  of  Algiers,  as  to  put  it  in  comparison  for  every 
sort  of  crime,  turpitude,  and  oppression,  with  the 
jacobin  republick  of  Paris.— Burke,  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace. 

Janizary,  s.  [Turkish  =  new  soldier.]  Turk- 
ish soldier  so  called.    See  extracts. 

Daniel  was  better  guarded  with  the  lions  than 
Darius  and  the  Median  princes  with  their  jani- 
saries.— Bishop  Hall,  Sermons.    (Ord  MS.) 

His  grand  vizier,  presuming  to  invest, 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  West, 
With  the  first  charge  compell'd  in  haste  to  rise  ; 
The  standards  lost,  and  janizaries  slaiu, 
Bender  the  hopes  he  gave  his  master  vain.  Waller. 

Next  follow  his  best  footmen,  called  janizaries, 
taken  young  from  their  christian  parents  (parallel 
to  the  Roman  praetorian  soldiers), being  the  guard  of 
the  grand  signior's  person.— Fuller, Holy  War, n.2&3. 

Thinking  as  we  do  that  the  cause  of  the  king  was 
the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  re- 
frain from  looking  with  complacency  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  honest  old  cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national 
pride  in  comparing  them  with  the?  instruments 
which  the  despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled 
to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  janissaries  who  mount  guard  at 
their  gates. — Macaulay,  Criticaland  Historical  Es- 
says, Milton. 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that 
Barclay  placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of 
elationMie  once  called  them  his  janissaries,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  they  would  get  him  the  George 
and  Garter.— Id.,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 


J  ANU 

All  the  Oriental  writers  concur  in  attributing  to 
Alaeddin  the  introduction  of  laws  which  endured 
for  centuries,  respecting  the  costume  of  the  various 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  of  laws  which  created  a 
standing  army  of  regular  troops,  and  provided  funds 
for  its  support.  It  was,  above  all,  by  his  advice  and 
that  of  a  contemporary  Turkish  statesman,  that  the 
celebrated  corps  of  janissaries  was  formed,  an  insti- 
tution which  European  writers  erroneously  fix  at  a 
later  date,  and  ascribe  to  Amurath  the  First. — 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Txirks,  i.  20. 

Ischendereli  laid  before  his  master  and  the  vizier 
a  project  out  of  which  arose  the  renowned  corps  of 
the  janissaries,  so  long  the  scourge  of  Christendom : 
so  long  also  the  terror  of  their  own  sovereigns  ;  and 
which  was  finally  extirpated  by  the  Sultan  himself, 
in  our  own  age.  Ischendereli  proposed  to  Orchan 
to  create  an  army  enth'ely  composed  of  Christian 
children,  who  should  be  forced  to  adopt  the  Ma- 
hommedan  religion.  Acting  on  this  advice  Orchan 
selected  out  of  the  families  of  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  conquered,  a  thousand  of  the  finest  boys. 
In  the  next  year  a  thousand  more  were  taken  ;  and 
this  animal  enrolment  of  a  thousand  Christian 
children  was  continued  for  three  centuries,  until 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahomet  IV.  in  1618.  When  the 
prisoners  made  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  did  not 
supply  a  thousand  serviceable  boys,  the  number  was 
completed  by  a  levy  on  the  families  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  changed  in  the 
time  of  Mahomet  IV.,  and  the  corps  was  thenceforth 
recruited  from  among  the  children  of  janissaries 
and  native  Turks.  . .  .  The  name  of  '  Yeni  Ischeri,' 
which  means  'new  troops,'  and  which  European 
writers  have  turned  into  janissaries,  was  given  to 
Orchan's  young  corps  by  the  Dervish  Hadji  Bey- 
tarch. — Ibid.  ii.  22. 
January,  s.  First  month  of  the  year,  from 
Janus,  to  whom  it  was,  among  the  llo- 
mans,  consecrated. 

January  is  clad  in  white,  the  colour  of  the  earth 
at  this  time,  blowing  his  nails.  This  month  had  the 
name  from  Janus,  painted  with  two  faces,  signifying 
Providence. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Japan,  adj.    Having;  the  character  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  Japanese  work,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  which  was  its  rich  black 
varnish  :  (the  term  is  extended  to  imita- 
tions thereof,  and  to  compounds,  &c,  in 
which  the  ingredients  of  the  actual,  or  imi- 
tation, varnish  enter). 

The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan  glass,  of 
great  value,  with  a  stroke  of  her  brush. — Swift. 

Miss  Dacrc  assembled  her  whole  troop ;  and,  like 
a  manager  with  a  new  play,  read  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  ballad,  and  gave  them  directions  for  their 
conduct.  A  japan  screen  was  unfolded  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  Two  couches  indicated  the  limits  of 
the  stage. — B.  Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke. 
Applied  to  wi'iting  ink. 

Hobhouse  has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a 
book  on  his  return  -.—one  hundred  pens,  two  gal- 
lons of  japan  ink,  and  several  volumes  of  the  best 
blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a  discerning  public. — 
Byron,  Letter  to  H.  Drury. 

Japan,  v.  a.  Ornament  as  if  in  japan  work, 
especially  in  the  way  of  varnishing,  polish- 
ing, or  giving  a  gloss  to  anything.  When 
this  is  black,  it  may  be  extended  to  the 
work  of  a  shoe-black. 
For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd,  avails 
To  wi'iting  of  good  sense.  Swift. 
Japan  earth.  5.    In  Chemistry  and  Botany. 
Astringent  extract  of  the  Acacia  catechu, 
improperly  called,  by  the  early  chemists, 
Terra  japonica.    See  Catechu. 
Japanned,  part.  adj.  Having  a  japan  polish. 
He  wore  japanned  boots  and  nioustachios. — Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  prefatory  remarks. 
Japanner.  s.    One  who  japans. 

The  poor  have  the  same  itch  ; 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  i. 
Japanning:,  verbal  abs.    Process  by  which 
anything  is  japanned. 

The  god  of  fire  .  . . 
Among  these  generous  presents  joins  his  part, 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  japdnning  art. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  163. 
The  MS.  contains  receipts  for  varnishes  of  this 
description  composed  of  different  ingredients  ;  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  colours  used  in  japan- 
ning—Mrs.  Merrificld,  Original  Treatises  on  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  p.  644  :  1849. 

Jape.  v.  a.  [A. S. geap  =  deceive.]  Deceive; 
cheat ;  impose  on ;  wheedle  ;  make  a  fool 
of.  Obsolete. 


JAR 

Naye,  brother,  laye  honde  on  hym  soone ; 
For  he  japed  my  wyfe,  and  made  me  cuckolde. 

Hycke  Scorner.  (Ord  MS.) 

Jar.  s.  [Italian,  giarro  ;  Spanish,  jarro.'] 
Earthen  vessel  so  called ;  when  used  as  a 
measure,  twenty  gallons. 

He  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

About  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  there  appeared  a 
good  number  of  bubbles. — Boyle. 

Warriors  welter  on  the  ground, 
Whilst  empty  jars  the  dire  defeat  resound.  Garth. 

To  keep  them  [preserves]  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  is 
more  easily  directed  than  done.  They  remain,  we 
find,  more  entirely  free  from  any  danger  of  mould- 
ing when  covered  with  a  brandied  paper  only,  and 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  tolerably  dry  store-room ; 
but  they  are  rather  liable  to  candy  when  thus  kept, 
and  we  fancy  that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  some- 
what less  perfectly  preserved  than  when  they  are 
quite  secured  from  the  air  by  skins  stretched  over 
the  jars. — Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cookery,  p.  466. 

Jar.  s.  [A.S.cy?-re  =  turn;  see  Ajar,  in  which 
it  is  the  latter  element,  though  now  never 
found  as  a  separate  word.]  Harsh  vibration. 
The  palpitation  which  springs  from  anaemia,  when 
the  heart  is  sound,  how  dreadful  it  sometimes  is. 
The  pain,  the  jar,  and  distraction  of  the  brain  seem 
too  great  to  be  borne ;  yet  they  commonly  are  borne, 
and  they  cease,  and  the  patient  gets  well.  But  much 
more  dreadful  is  the  palpitation  which  springs  from 
anaemia,  when  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy. 
Then  the  pain,  the  jar,  and  distraction  of  the  brain 
are  multiplied  tenfold  and  are  intolerable. — Dr.  P. 
M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  lect.xxxi. 

Jar.  s. 

1.  Kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound. 

In  r,  the  tongue  is  held  stiffly  at  its  whole  length, 
by  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  so  as  when  the  impulse 
of  breath  strikes  upon  the  end  of  the  tongue,  where 
it  finds  passage,  it  shakes  and  agitates  the  whole 
tongue,  whereby  the  sound  is  affected  with  a  trem- 
blingj'ar. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

2.  Discord. 

Harsh  ill-sounding  jars 
Of  clamorous  sin,  that  all  our  musick  mars. 
Milton,  Odes,  At  a  Solemn  3Iusick  (MS.  reading). 

3.  Uepetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

4.  Clash  of  interests  or  opinions ;  discord  ; 
debate. 

He  maketh  war,  he  makcth  peace  again, 
And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar  : 
O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subject  are ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Nath'less,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar. 

Id.,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
Force  would  be  right ;  or  rather  right  and  wrong, 
Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  presides, 
Would  lose  their  names,  and  so  would  justice  too. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ; 
Love  is  made  a  vain  regret. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

Jar.  v.  n. 

1.  Strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short  rattle; 
sound  untunably  and  irregularly. 
I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  musick. — 
Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand, 
And  the  most  skilful  archer  miss  his  aim. 

Roscommon. 

•2.  Strike  or  vibrate  regularly ;  repeat  the 
same  sound  or  noise. 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they 
jar.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 

He  hears  no  waking  clock,  no  watch  to  jarre. 

lleywood,  Troja  Britaunica,  iv.  107:  1601. 

3.  Clash  ;  interfere  ;  act  in  opposition  ;  be 
inconsistent. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  793. 

4.  Quarrel ;  dispute. 

When  those  renowned  noble  peers  of  Greece, 
Through  stubborn  pride  among  themselves  did  jar, 
Forgetful  of  the  famous  golden  fleece, 
Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  their  strife  did  bar. 

Spenser. 

They  must  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  means 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  they  can 
jar  and  oppose  each  other.— Dryden. 

Jar.  v.  a.   Make  to  jar.,  or  sound  untunably. 
When  once  they  [bells]  jar  and  check  each  other, 
either  jangling  together,  or  striking  preposterously, 
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how  harsh  and  unpleasing  is  that  noise  1— Bishop 
Hall,  Occasional  Meditations,  §  80. 
Jardes.  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Jardes  [are]  hard  callous  tumours  in  horses,  a 
little  below  the  bending  of  the  ham  on  the  outside. 
This  distemper  in  time,  will  make  the  horse  halt, 
and  grow  so  painful  as  to  cause  him  to  pine  away, 
and  become  light-bellied.  It  is  most  common  to 
managed  horses,  that  have  been  kept  too  much 
upon  their  haunches. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Jargle.  v.  n.    Emit  a  shrill  or  harsh  sound  ; 
hoarsely  gurgle. 

Jargling.  part.  adj.    Hoarsely  gurgling. 

Oh,  Hercules !  .  . . 
Thy  mother  could  for  thee  thy  cradle  set 
Her  husband's  rusty  iron  corselet; 
Whose  jargling  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

Jargon,  s.    [Fr.]    Term  of  disparagement 
applied  to  rude  and  harsh  language. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, yet  let  one,  who  is  altogether  ignorant  in  ma- 
thematicks,  hear  it,  and  he  will  hold  it  to  be  plain 
fustian  or  jargon. — Bishop  Bramliall. 

From  this  last  toil  again  what  knowledge  flows? 
Just  as  much,  perhaps,  as  shews 
That  all  his  predecessors'  rules 
Were  empty  cant,  all  jargon  of  the  schools. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

During  the  usurpation  an  infusion  of  enthusias- 
tick  jargon  prevailed  in  every  writing. — Swift. 

Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucrative, 
as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the  language ; 
they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers, 
to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accommodate  them- 
selves, must  in  time  learn  a  mingled  dialect,  like  the 
jargon  which  serves  the  traffickers  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  coasts.  This  will  not  always  be 
confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the 
port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with 
the  current  speech.  —  Johnson,  Preface  to  Dic- 
tionary. 

Formerly  we  had  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  prate  or 
chatter;  and  I  find  no  occurrence  of  the  substan- 
tive so  early  as  that  of  the  verb  in  the  following 
lines  from  Gower's  fifth  book  of  his  Confessio  Amaii- 
tis : — 

'  Whan  he  thir  tongue  refte, 
'  A  littell  part  thereof  he  lefte ; 
'  But  she  withall  no  worde  maie  sowne, 
'  But  chitre,  and  as  a  byrde  jargowne.' 
The  French  have  the  verb  jargonner.  Todd. 

Jargon,  s.    [see  Zircon,  of  which  it  is 

another   form.]      In   Mineralogy.  See 

extracts. 

Zirconia  ...  is  of  rare  occurrence,  having  only 
been  found  in  the  zircon  or  jargon  (whence  the 
name),  and  in  Eudralite,  &c.  .  .  .  The  zircon  .  .  . 
when  colored  brown  or  red  is  termed  hyacinth  or 
jacinth— Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  1097  :  1848. 

Hyacinth  includes  those  individuals  which  pre- 
sent bright  colors,  considerable  transparency,  and 
smooth,  shining  surfaces.  Zirconite  presents  grayish 
or  brownish  tints,  and  is  frequently  rough  or  opaque. 
The  variety  from  Ceylon,  which  is  colorless,  or  has 
a  smoky  tinge,  and  is  therefore  sold  for  inferior  dia- 
monds, is  sometimes  called  jargon. — Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Jargonelle,  s.    [Fr.]    Variety  of  pear  so 

called. 

Pears,  many  desirably  fine  varieties  (propagated 
by  grafting  and  budding)  .  . .  musk,  jargonelle, . .. 
Windsor  pear,  ke.—Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Jour- 
nal. 

Jarring-,  part.  adj.    Conflicting.    See  Jar, 
v.  a. 

O,  you  kind  gods ! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature : 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Send  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  359. 

It  is  a  sorry  account  of  any  political  machine  that 
it  is  so  constructed,  as  only  to  be  kept  in  order  by 
the  loss  of  power  and  the  conflict  of  forces  which  the 
first  of  these  faults  implies.  It  is  a  clumsy  and  un- 
wieldy movement  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
combined  operation  of  jarring  principles,  which  the 
panegyrists  or  rather  apologists  of  these  anomalies 
have  commended.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
Jarring,  verbal  abs.    Quarrel ;  dispute. 

Polygamy  occasions  perpetual  jarrings,  and  jea- 
lousies— Bishop  Burnet,  Life  of  Lord  Rochester, 

^  Werner's  soul  was  made  for  affection ;  and  often, 
as  under  its  too  rude  collisions  with  external  things, 
it  was  struck  into  harshness  and  dissonance,  there 
was  a  tone  which  spoke  of  melody,  even  in  its  jar- 
rings— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Werner. 
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Jarrock.  s.    [  ?  ]    Sec  extract. 

Jarrock  [is]  a  kind  of  cork  or  other  ingredient 
prohibited  to  be  used  in  dying  cloth.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Jarvy.  s.  [?]  Ilackncy- coach ;  also  coach- 
man. Slang. 

At  six  I  desired  mv  servant  to  do  what  I  supposed 
my  friend  Daly  would,  under  his  present  circum- 
stances, have  considered  a  most  abominable  action 
—call  a  hackney  coach ;  and  at  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  clock  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  had 
struck  the  hour,  I  stepped  into  the  litter— I  mean 
the  litter  at  the  bottom  of  the  '  Jar  vy'— with  a  care- 
ful regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  adhesion  of  any 
of  the  straws  to  my  black  stockings  ;  loose  trousers, 
or  even  long  pantaloons,  being,  at  that  period,  arti- 
cles not  considered  fit  to  appear  in  at  dinner.— 
Tlieodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Guriiey,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Jasey.  s.  [? jersey.']  Wig  so  called. 

Mrs.  Kick'leburv's  front  hair  fell  loose;  she  wore 
a  jasey  or  her  back  hair  would  have  come  down,  so 
bitter  was  her  auger.— Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys 
on  the  Rhine. 

Jasmine,  s.  [Arabic,  yasmin.~]  Plant  so 
called  of  the  natural  order  Jasmineae. 

Train  up  to  walls,  arbours,  and  stakes  . . .  honey- 
suckles and  jasmines  . . .  and  prune  away  irregular 
and  superabundant  shoots.  —  Abercrombie,  Gar- 
dener's Journal,  July. 

The  common  jasmine  generally  loses  its  leaves  in 
the  winter  season,  especially  in  exposed  situations. 
— Loudon,  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  jasmine  here,  there  the  rose  or  honeysuckle, 
clustered  over  the  lattice  and  threshold,  not  so 
wildly  as  to  testify  negligence,  but  rather  to  sweeten 
the  air  than  exclude  the  light.— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene 
Aram,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Or  only  look  across  the  lawn, 

Look  out  below  your  bower-eaves, 
Look  down,  and  let  your  blue  eyes  dawn 

Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine-\ eaves. 

Tennyson,  Margaret. 

Jasp.  s.    Same  as  Jasper. 

The  floor  of  jasp  and  emeraude  was  dight. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bella y, 

Jasper,  s.  [Fr.  jaspe;  Lat.  iaspis.~]  In 
Mineralogy.  Siliceous  mineral  so  called. 
See  extract  from  Dana. 

Jasper  [is]  a  hard  stone  of  a  bright,  beautiful 
green  colour,  sometimes  clouded  with  white,  found 
in  masses  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  It  is  capable 
of  a  very  elegant  polish,  and  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Egypt,  Africa,  Tartary, 
and  China.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  most  valuable  pillars  about  Rome  are  four 
columns  of  oriental  jasper  in  St.  Paulina's  chapel, 
and  one  of  transparent  oriental  jasper  in  the  Vati- 
can library. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Hornstone  resembles  flint,  but  is  more  brittle,  and 
the  fracture  is  more  splintery.  Chert  is  a  term  often 
applied  to  hornstone,  and  to  any  impure  flinty  rock, 
including  the  jaspers.  Plasma  [is]  a  faintly  trans- 
lucent chalcedony,  approaching  jasper,  having  a 
greenish  colour  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  whitish 
dots,  and  a  glistening  lustre. . . .  Jasper  [is]  a  dull 
red,  yellow,  brown,  or  green  siliceous  rock,  compact, 
nearly  or  quite  opaque,  and  presenting  little  beauty 
till  polished.  Besides  the  colours  mentioned  here, 
there  are  also  blue  and  black  varieties.  When  the 
colours  are  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands  they  con- 
stitute the  striped  or  riband  jasper ;  Egyptian  jasper 
is  zoned  with  colours,  and  forms  nodules.  Porcelain 
jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from 
the  true  jasper  by  being  fusible  at  the  edges  before 
the  blow-pipe,  lied  porphyry  often  resembles  j'as- 
per,  but  is  nearly  pure  feldspar,  and  also  somewhat 
fusible. . . .  Jasper  admits  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and 
is  often  formed  into  vases,  boxes,  knife-handles,  &c. 
The  iaspis  of  the  ancients,  whence  our  word  jasper 
is  derived,  appears  to  have  included  the  green  or 
blue-coloured  variety,  together  with  some  other 
stones  not  of  the  jasper  kind. — Dana,  System  of 
Mineralogy,  p.m. 

Jaspery.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  jasper. 
Spicular  iron,  both  compact,  micaceous,  and  jas- 
pery, is  abundant  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson 
counties,  New  York,  at  Gouvemeur,  Hermon,  Ed- 
wards, Fowler,  Canton,  &c. — Dana,  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Jaumang-e.  s.  [so  spelt  in  extract,  and  so 
sounded;  often,  however,  spelt  as  a  French 
word.]    In  Cookery.    See  extract. 

Jaumange,  or  Jaune  Manger,  sometimes  called 
Dutch  flummery. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery. 
Jaun.  s.    [Fr.  jaune  =  yellow.]    See  extract. 
Jaun  [is]  furze  or  gorse,  in  Law-Latin  called 
jampnum,  and  anuinMyjaunum.— Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Jauncing-.  part.  adj.  Jaunting. 

I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
BpurgaU'd  and  tir'd  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Richard  11,  V.  5. 
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Jaundice,  s.  [Fr.jaurrisse,jaune=ye\\ovj.~\ 
See  extract  from  Quincy. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  V 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Those  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'st  judge 
aright, 

Till  int'rest  made  a,  jaundice  in  thy  sight.  Dryden. 

The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow 
observations  on  everything;  and  the  soul,  tinctured 
with  any  passion,  diffuses  a  false  colour  over  the 
appearance  of  things. —  Watts. 

Jaundice  [is]  a  distemper  from  obstructions  of 
the  glands  of  the  liver,  which  prevents  the  gall 
being  duly  separated  by  them  from  the  blood :  and 
sometimes,  especially  in  hard  drinkers,  they  are  so 
indurated  as  never  after  to  be  opened,  and  straiten 
the  motion  of  the  blood  so  much  through  that  viscus 
as  to  make  it  divert  with  a  force  great  enough  into 
the  gastrick  arteries,  which  go  off  from  the  hepatiek, 
to  break  through  them,  and  drain  into  the  stomach  ; 
so  that  vomiting  of  blood,  in  this  distemper,  is  a 
fatal  symptom. — Quincy. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  liver  are  jaundice, 
hepatalgia,  torpid  liver,  and  tuberculated  liver.  Of 
these  jaundice  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
frequent. . .  .  Jaundice  .  .  .  arises  from  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  in- 
testinal canal. . . .  An  useful  distinction  may  ...  be 
drawn  between  those  cases  of  jaundice  which  arise 
from  mechanical  impediments  to  the  natural  course 
of  the  bile  . . .  and  such  as  are  connected  with  im- 
paired function  of  the  biliary  ducts. . .  .  The  only 
essential  features  jaundice  present  in  every  case 
are,  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  urine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  stools. 
. . .  Specifics  tor  jaundice  were  at  one  time  in  great 
vogue,  but  of  late  they  have  been  deservedly  neg- 
lected.— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Jaundiced,  adj.    Infected  with  the  jaundice. 

All  seems  infected  that  th'  infected  spy, 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.ii. 

Jaunt,  v.n.  [N.Fr.  jauncer.']  Wander  here 
and  there;  bustle  about:  (used  in  con- 
tempt or  levity'). 

O,  my  back,  my  back ! 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

Jaunting-,  part,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  that  which  jaunts ; 
fit  for  jaunting. 

I  am  weary  with  the  walk, 
My  jaunting  days  are  done. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several  Weapons. 

2.  Exhibiting  one's  self  in  a  jaunty  manner. 
Jaunt.  5.    Ramble  ;  flight ;  excursion. 

He  sends  me  out  on  many  a  jaunt, 
Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt. 

Butler,  Iludibras. 

They  parted,  and  away  posts  the  cavalier  in  quest 
of  his  new  mistress :  his  first  jaunt  is  to  court. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Thus  much  of  the  scheme  of  my  design  in  this 
part  have  I  run  over,  and  led  my  reader  a  long  and 
tedious  jaunt,  in  tracing  out  these  metallick  and 
mineral  bodies. —  Woodward. 
Jauntiness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Jaunty;  airiness;  flutter. 

A  certain  stiffness  in  my  limbs  entirely  destroyed 
that  jauntiness  of  air  I  was  once  master  of. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 
Jaunty,  adj.    Showy ;  fluttering  ;  finical. 

Not  every  one  that  brings  from  beyond  seas  a  new 
gin,  or  other  janty  device,  is  therefore  a  philosopher. 
— Hobbes  considered  :  1C62. 

This  sort  of  woman  is  a,  janty  slattern  ;  she  hangs 
on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head,  and  varies  her  pos- 
ture.— Spectator. 

Such  janty  scribblers  are  justly  laughed  at  for 
their  sonnets  on  Phillis  and  Chloris,  and  fantastical 
descriptions  in  them. —  Tatler,  no.  9. 

A  janty  limp  is  the  present  beauty.  —  Id. 
no.  77. 

Now,  in  my  mind  ;  I  take  snuff  with  a  very  jantee 
air.  Well,  1  am  persuaded  I  want  nothing  but  a 
coach  and  a  title  to  make  me  a  very  fine  gentleman. 
— Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Wonder,  ii.  1. 

What  though  they  dress  so  fine  and  janty? 

T.  Warton,  Oxford  Newsman' 's  Verses:  17G0. 

Javel.  s.  [  ?  ]  Wandering  or  dirty  fellow. 
Obsolete. 

What,  thu  jabell,  canst  not  have  to  do  ? 
Thu  and  thi  company  shall  not  depart, 
Tyll  of  ourdistavys  ye  have  take  part. 

Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day  :  1512. 
When  as  Time,  flying  with  wings  swift, 
Expired  had  the  term  that  these  two  javels 
Should  tender  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  preparing  himself  for  execution, 
put  on  his  best  apparel,  which  the  lieutenant  com- 
pelled him  to  put  off  again,  saying,  That  he  who 
should  have  them  was  but  a  javel.    What,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  shall  I  account  him  &  javel,  who  shall  this 
day  do  me  so  great  a  benefit  ?—More,  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 
Javelin,  s.  [Fr.javeline.]  Spear  or  half-pike. 
Others  from  the  wall,  defend 
With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire ; 
On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gisantick  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  657. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  javelin ;  and,  behind, 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  the  wind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1112. 
Plies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lauuch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Jaw.  s.   [see  Jole.] 

1.  Bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed. 

Piso,  who  probably  speaks  Aristotle's  meaning, 
saith,  that  the  crocodile  doth  not  only  move  his 
upper  jaw,  but  that  his  nether  jaw  is  immovable. — 
Grew,  Museum. 

More  formidable  hydra  stands  within 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  778. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  of 
a  compound. 

A  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their 
jaw  teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor. — Proverbs, 

XXX.  1  1. 

The  jaw  bones,  hearts,  and  galls  of  pikes  are  very 
medicinable. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  Mouth. 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,  and  thou  hast 
brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death. — Psalms,  xxii.  15. 
My  bended  hook  shall  pierce  their  slimy  jaws. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaw*. 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  labouring  frame. 

Rowe. 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
They  that  had  struck  so  well 
Rode  thro'  the  j'aws  of  Death, 
Half  a  league  back  again, 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Briijaae. 

3.  Pertinacious  talk.  Slang. 

Jawed,  adj.  Provided  with,  having  the 
character  of,  a  jaw  or  jaws. 

Jawed  like  a  jetty.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  121. 

Jawfall.  s.  Depressed  condition,  of  which 
the  falling  of  the  jaw  is  a  symptom;  Chap- 
fallen  has  a  like  origin:  (used  figura- 
tively in  the  extract). 

We  find  the  Jews  . .  .  desperately  sick  of  this  ver- 
tiginous disease  ;  for  they  had  their  dukes,  or  lead- 
ers ; . .  .  and  for  a  time  they  had  an  interregnum, 
and  no  king  in  Israel,  beside  divers  other  horrid 
jawfalls  in  government.— Dr.  M.  Griffith,  Pear  of 
God  and  the  King,  p.  81 :  16G0. 
Jawning-.  part.  adj.  Yawning. 
Stop  his  jawning  chaps. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  S :  1599. 
Jawy.  adj.    Relating  to,  connected  with,  or 
constituted  by,  the  jaws. 

The  dewlaps  and  the  jawy  part  of  the  face.— Gay- 
ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  42. 

Jay.    Tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Jay.  s.    [Fr.  geai.~]    Native  bird  so  called, 
Garrulus  glandarius. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross 
watery  pumpion,  .  . .  we'll  teach  him  to  know  tur- 
tles from  jays— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iii.  3. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  t  he  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  55. 

The  jay  stands  next  in  the  tribe,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  British  birds.  The  forehead  is 
white,  streaked  with  black ;  the  head  is  covered 
with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a 
crest  at  pleasure ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and 
belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple,  shaded  with  grey ;  the 
wings  are  most  beautifully  barred  with  blue,  black, 
and  white.  The  tail  is  black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale 
brown.  Like  the  magpie,  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  will 
kill  small  birds,  and  is  extremely  docile.— Transla- 
tion of  Buffon's  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  270 ; 
1797. 
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In  the  family  of  the  crows  generic  distinction  lias 
been  successfully  claimed  for  the  jays  by  Brisson 
and  others.  Sir.  Temminck  formerly  included  our 
jay  in  his  third  section  of  the  genus  'corvus,'  but  in 
the  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Manual, 
published  in  1835,  this  distinguished  naturalist  has 
admitted  the  genus  '  Garrulus'  by  name,  as  quoted 
in  the  list  of  authors  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  jay  was  called 
'Garrulus'  by  Willoughby  as  long  ago  as  1678. — 
Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Jealous,  adj.     [Yv.  jaloux.~\ 

1.  Suspicious  in  love. 

To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love : 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.         Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

A  jealous  empress  lies  within  your  arms, 
Too  haughty  to  endure  neglected  charms. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

2.  Emulous;  full  of  competition. 

I  could  not,  without  extreme  reluctance,  resign 
the  theme  of  your  beauty  to  another  hand  :  give  me 
leave  to  acquaint  the  world  that  1  am  jealous  of  this 
subject. — Dryden. 

3.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  careful ;  fearful. 

I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
— 1  Kings,  xix.  10. 

I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy. — 2  Co- 
rinthians, xi.  2. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap- 
proved, and  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides  weighed 
down  his  virtues. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

They,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  fate  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  478. 

How  nicely  jealous  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own 
repute,  and  yet  how  maliciously  prodigal  of  other 
men's  ! — Br.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

His  apprehensions,  as  his  jealous  nature  had  much 
of  sagacity  in  it,  or  his  restless  or  mutinous  humour, 
transported  him. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  t/ie 
Grand  Rebellion. 

"Pis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these ; 
Renders  us  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Waller. 

While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for 
them  to  reform  the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest 
arts  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity. — 
Swift. 

Jealousy,  s.    Character,  state,  or  condition 
of  one  who  is  jealous. 

1.  Suspicion  in  love. 

But  knowing  jealousy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair ; 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy  I 
O  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thine  ecstasy. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
"Why  did  you  suffer  Iachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy'.'     Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Small  jealousies,  'tis  true,  inflame  desire : 
Too  great,  not  fan,  but  quite  blow  out  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

2.  Suspicious  fear. 

The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat  with 
the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy,  that 
when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  him.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance  or  rivalry. 

O  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  or  apprehension  of  superiority. 
— Shenstone. 

The  Tories  who  had  divided  from  the  others,  on 
jealorisies  of  designs  to  change  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  ko.—Bolingbroke,  Dissertation  on 
Parties,  p.  80. 

Jean.  s.    [Fr.  from  Genoa.']    Fine  kind  of 
fustian  so  called. 

He  had  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  coral  buttons,  a 
light  coat,  lavender  trowsers,  white  jean  boots,  and 
primrose  kid  gloves— a  white  hat,  a  geranium  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  perfect  duck  of  a  twisted  whale- 
bone cane  with  a  silver  knob  and  a  long  tassel  — 
Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Late  Mr.  D  . 

Jeer.  o.  n.  [German,  scheren.]   Scoff;  flout. 
The  merry  world  did  on  a  day, 

With  his  trainbands  and  mates,  agree 
To  meet  together  where  I  lay, 
And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me.  Herbert. 
Jeer.  v.  a.    Treat  with  scoffs. 

My  children  abroad  are  driven  to  disavow  me,  for 
fear  of  being  jeered.— Hoivel,  England's  Tears. 
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Jeer.  s.  Scoff ;  taunt ;  biting  jest ;  flout ; 
jibe ;  mock. 

Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

They  tipt  the  forehead  in  a  jeer, 
As  who  should  say— she  wants  it  here ; 
She  may  be  handsome,  young  and  rich  ; 
But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch. 

Id.,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Jeerer.  5.    One  who  jeers  ;  scoffer;  mocker. 
They  are  the  jeercrs,  mocking,  flouting  Jacks. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 
There  you  nam'd  the  famous  jeerer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 

Jeering-*  part.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  jeer  or  jeerer. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
A  jeering  reprover  is  like  a  jeering  judge,  than 
which  there  cannot  be  imagined,  either  in  nature  or 
manners,  a  thing  more  odious  and  intolerable. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  150. 

Jeering-,  verbal  ubs.  Mockery. 

Abstain  from  dissolute  laughter,  petulant  un- 
comely jests,  loud  talking,  and  jeering,  which  are 
called  indecencies  and  incivilities. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Jehu.  s.  [see  extract.]  Proper  name,  but 
used,  rhetorically,  as  a  common  one  to  de- 
note any  famous  charioteer,  coachman,  or 
driver. 

The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimshi;  for  lie  driveth  furiously. — 2  Kings,  ix.  20. 

A  pious  man  .  .  .  may  call  a  keen  foxhunter  a 
Nimrod  .  .  .  and  Cowper's  friend,  Newton,  would 
speak  of  a  neighbour  who  was  given  to  driving  as 
Jehu. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration, 

Jejune,  adj.    [Lat.  jej units  =  hungry.] 

1.  Wanting;  empty;  vacant. 

Gold  is  the  only  substance  which  hath  nothing 
in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melteth  without  much  diffi- 
culty: the  melting  sheweth  that  it  is  not  jejune,  or 
scarce  in  spirit. — Bacon. 

2.  Hungry;  not  saturated. 

In  gross  and  turbid  streams  there  might  be  con- 
tained nutriment,  and  not  in  jejune  or  limpid  water. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Dry  ;  unaffecting  ;  deficient  in  matter. 

You  may  look  upon  an  inquiry  made  up  of  nicer 
narratives,  as  somewhat  jejune. — Boyle. 

Some  have  compared  Mr.  Fox's  eloquence  to  that 
of  Demosthenes  ;  but  it  resembled  Lord  Chatham's 
just  as  much,  if  not  more.  It  was  incomparably 
more  argumentative  than  either  the  Greek  or  the 
English  orator's  ;  neither  of  whom  carried  on  chains 
of  close  reasoning  as  he  did,  though  both  kept  close 
to  their  subject.  It  was,  however,  exceedingly  the 
reverse  of  the  Attic  orator's  in  method,  in  diction, 
in  conciseness.  ...  It  was  diffuse  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  abounded  in  repetitions.  While  the  Greek 
was  concise,  almost  to  being  jejune,  the  Englishman 
was  diffuse,  almost  to  being  prolix. — Lord  Brougham, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III.,  Lord  Chatham. 

Jejuneness.  s.  Attribute  sugggested  by 
Jejune;  penury;  poverty. 

Causes  of  fixation  are,  the  even  spreading  of  both 
parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme  comminution 
of  spirits. — Bacon. 

Jejunity.  s.  Jejune,  hungry,  or  meagre 
character  of  anything. 

Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jejunity  to  the  length 
of  a  competent  letter. — Bentley,  Letters,  p.  2G1. 

Jelly,  v.  a.  Bring  to  the  state  of,  make  into, 
a  jelly. 

Jellied,  adj.   Brought  to  a  state  of  jelly. 
The  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 
Jelly,  s.    [Fr.  gelee.~\ 

1.  Anything  brought  to  a  state  of  glutinous- 
ness  and  viscosity. 

They,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

2.  Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  sugar  in  jelly. 

The  dessert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
That  jelly 's  rich,  this  malmsey  healing 
Pray  dip  your  whiskers  and  your  tail  in. 

Pope,  Translation  of  Horace,  sat.  vi.  b.  ii. 
(For  other  examples  see  J  a  m.) 
Jelly-bag-,  s.    Bag  through  which  jelly  is 
strained. 
An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  should 
Be  like  &  jelly-bag : . . . 
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Make  it  at  top  both  wide  and  fit, 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  wit, 
And  point  it  at  the  end.        Student,  i.  7G :  1730. 

Jelly-fish.  s.  In  Zoology.  Member  of  the 
class  Acalephae. 

The  animals  composing  the  class  Aealepha;  or 
jelly-fish  differ  so  widely  in  external  form  and  in- 
ternal structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
character  that  shall  bo  applicable  to  them  all. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §329. 

Jemminess.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Jemmy. 

Its  fort  shall  be  either  convenience  or  jemminess. 
— Greville. 

Jemmy,  adj.  [?  from  Gemow  =  level,  in 
the  sense  of  neat.]  Neat. 

To  this  race  of  words  I  must  refer  our  vulgar  term 
jemmy  ■  a  jemmy  fellow,  &c.  and  our  quaint  though 
familiar  phrase  gim-crack. —  Whiter,  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  p.  359. 

Gimm,  neatly  trimmed ;  perhaps  the  new  word 
jemmy  should  be  gimmy. — Pegge. 

A  smart  was  surprized  to  see  old  Minucius  in 
jemmy  ruffles. — Greville. 

Used  substantivally :  (see  Jessamy). 
Jenneting,  s.     [Fr.  jeanneton.~\    Apple  so 
called. 

Apples,  comprising  many  valuable  varieties ;  the 
chief  varieties  of  the  fruit  are  early  gennetting  or 
jenneting  .  .  .  nonpareil,  kc.—Abercrombie,  Gar- 
dener's Journal. 

Jennet,  s.    Same  as  Genet  (horse). 
The  Spanish  king  presents  a,  jennet, 
To  shew  his  love. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 

Jeopard,  v.  a.    Jeopardize.  Rare. 

Many  one  jeopardeth  his  best  joint  to  maintain 
himself  in  sumptuous  raiment.— Book  of  Homilies, 
b.  ii. 

Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeo- 
parded their  lives  unto  the  death. — Judges,  v.  18. 

He  had  been  accused  of  Judaism,  and  did  boldly 
jeopard  his  body  and  life  with  all  vehemency  for 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. — 2  Maccabees,  xiv.  38, 

Jeopardize,  v.  a.  Put  into  jeopardy ;  peril; 
risk. 

And  must  he  die,  my  lord? — What  plea  can  save 
him? 

That  he  should  jeopardize  his  wilful  head 
Only  for  spite  at  me  !— "lis  wonderful ! 

II.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
Part  11.  iii.  11. 

Jeopardous.  adj.     Hazardous  ;  dangerous. 

Hare. 

The  jeopardous  time  is  at  hand. — Bale,  Discourse 
on  the  Revelations,  sign.  B.  i.  b. 

Moved  or  solicited  to  some  jeopardous  course. — 
Galaker,  Spiritual  Watch,  p.  98. 

Jeopardy,  s.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 
Hazard;  danger;  peril. 

Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour? — 1  Corin- 
thians, xv.  30. 

Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn 
To  ashes  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 
We  may  impute  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions 
a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casualty  or  jeopardy. 
— Bacon. 

[This  word  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  j'ai  perdu  or 
jeu  perdu.  (Skinner,  Junius,  and  l)r.  Johnson.)  I 
had  made  the  same  remark  as  Mr.  Bagshaw  and  Mr. 
Malone,  that  this  word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  jeu 
parti;  which,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  is  pro- 
perly a  game  in  which  the  chances  are  exactly  even. 
Hence  it  came  to  signify  any  thing  uncertain  or 
hazardous. — Todd.~\ 

Jerboa,  s.  Rodent  animal  so  called,  Dipus 
jerboa.    See  extract. 

Jerboa  is  a  generic  name,  which  is  made  use  of  to 
denote  those  remarkable  animals  whose  legs  are 
extremely  disproportionate  ;  those  before  being  not 
above  one  inch  long,  and  those  behind  two  inches 
one  fourth,  exactly  resembling  those  of  a  bird.  The 
head  of  the  jerboa  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  rabbit ;  but  the  eyes  are  larger,  the  ears  shorter, 
higher  and  broader  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The 
forefeet  arc  very  short  and  never  touch  the  ground, 
they  are  furnished  with  four  claws,  and  only  used 
as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  mouth  ;  the  hind 
feet  have  but  three  toes,  the  middle  one  the  longest, 
and  all  have  claws;  the  tail  is  three  times  longer 
than  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  short  stubborn 
hair,  of  the  same  colour  as  that  on  the  back.  These 
animals  commonly  conceal  their  hands  or  fore  feet 
among  their  hair";  so  that  at  first  they  appear  to 
have  only  hind  feet.  When  they  move  from  one 
place  to  another  they  do  not  walk,  but  jump  or 
bound  with  the  greatest  ease  four  or  five  feet  at  a 
time.— Translation  of  Bujfon's  Natural  History. 
1797. 
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Jeremiad,  s.  Querulous  complaint  or  la- 
mentation, like  the  Lamentations  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah. 

He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless 
jeremiad. — Lamb,  Letter  to  Southey. 

Jericho,  s.  Town  in  Palestine  so  called ;  and 
as  such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name.  It  occurs  only  in  combination.  Go 
to  Jericho  =  be  off.  This  is  the  common 
meaning,  the  import  of  the  word  Jericho 
being  some  place  at  a  considerable  but  in- 
definite distance ;  and  the  sentence  being 
anything  but  complimentary ;  indeed,  it  is 
often  little  more  than  an  euphemism  for 
Go  to  the  devil. 

Wherefore  Hanun  took  David's  servants,  and 
shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off 
their  garments  in  the  middle ;  even  to  their  buttocks, 
and  sent  them  away.  When  they  told  it  unto  David 
he  sent  to  meet  them  because  the  men  were  greatly 
ashamed;  and  the  king  said,  Tarry  at  Jericho  until 
your  beards  be  grown,  and  then  return.— 2  Samuel, 
x.  45. 

Why  Jericho  is  the  place  chosen,  or  what 
was  more  particularly  to  be  done  there,  is 
not  explained  by  the  sentence  with  its  pre- 
sent meaning.  The  extract  from  Hey  wood, 
however,  taken  along  with  the  passage  in 
the  Old  Testament,  suggests  that  its  ori- 
ginal import  was,  Wait  patiently,  dorit  be  in 
a  hurry,  give  yourself  lime,  get  experience; 
its  special  application  being  to  young  per- 
sons giving  advice  prematurely.  If  so,  the 
gist  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  growth  of  the 
beard,  and  the  proverb  Dorit  teach  your 
grandmother  to  suck  eggs  would  be  its 
nearest  congener. 

Who  would,  to  curb  such  insolence,  I  know, 
Bid  such  young  boys  to  stay  in  Jericho 
Untill  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more 
staid.         Heywood,  Hierarchic  b.  iv.  p.  208. 

(Nares  by  II.  &  W.) 

Another  sense  is  suggested  by  the  word 
ashamed,  according  to  which  Jericho  may 
mean  a  place  of  concealment,  in  which  a 
person  who  has  had  an  insult  put  upon 
him  may  remain  until  his  disgrace  has 
abated. 

Jerk.  v.  a.  Project  a  stone  or  ball,  the  force 
being  given  by  catching  the  forearm  on  the 
hip,  the  delivery  being  with  the  hand  below 
the  elbow,  as  opposed  to  Throw,  -where 
the  arm  is  raised. 

Jerk.  v.  n.  Comport  one's  self  in  a  jerking 
manner. 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance 
meet : 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will  jerk  and  greet. 

Dryden. 

Jerk.  s. 

1.  Delivery  of  anything  in  the  way  of  pro- 
jection by  the  action  described  under  Jerk, 
v.  a. 

2.  Sudden  spring  ;  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or 
starts. 

Well  run  Tawney,  the  abbot's  churl ; 

His  jade  gave  him  n.jerk. 
As  he  would  have  his  rider  hurl 

His  hood  after  the  kirk.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Lobsters  use  their  tails  as  fins,  wherewith  they 
commonly  swim  backwards  by  jerks  or  springs, 
reaching  ten  yards  at  once. — Grew. 

3.  Smart  quick  lash. 

Contemn  the  silly  founts  of  fleering  huffoonry : 
and  the  jerks  of  that  wit,  that  is  but  a  kind  of  con- 
fident folly. — Glanville. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis :  .  .  . 
neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sen- 
tence, affected  by  Lucan,  but  more  sparingly  used 
by  Virgil.— Dryden,  Letter  to  Sir  11.  Howard, 

Jerkin,  s.    See  Jack  in  Falconry. 

Jerkin.  .9.  [Dutch,  jurk."]  Close  jacket,  or 
waistcoat,  with  sleeves,  made  of  one  ma- 
terial. 

A  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
jerkin. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Unless  we  should  expect  that  nature  should  make 
jerkins  and  stockings  grow  out  of  the  ground,  what 
10 
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could  she  do  better  than  afford  us  wool  ?— Dr.  II. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Imagine  an  ambassadour  presenting  himself  in  a 
poor  frize  jerkin,  and  tattered  cloaths,  certainly  he 
would  have  but  small  audience. — South,  Sermons. 

Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerkin, 
And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  forking. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  447. 

I  walked  into  the  sea,  in  my  leathern  jerkin, 
about  an  hour  before  high  water.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Jerkin-head.  5.  [two  words.]  In  Architec- 
ture.   See  extract. 

A  jerkin-head  roof  [is]  a  roof  of  which  the  end  is 
fashioned  into  a  shape  intermediate  between  a  gable 
and  a  hip,  for  the  gable  rises  to  the  point  where  a 
collar-beam  is  usually  fixed,  or  about  half-way  to 
the  ridge,  and  from  this  level  the  roof  is  hipped  or 
inclined  backwards.  Thus  the  gable,  instead  of 
being  triangular,  is  truncated,  or  its  apex  cut  off  by 
a  horizontal  line.  This  form  is  rarely  employed  in 
decorative  architecture,  unless  it  be  in  cottages.  It 
is  also  termed  a  spread- head.— Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Jerking:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  jerks. 

Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 
Only  dulness  can  produce  ; 
While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  spirits  all  a  working.  Swift. 

Jeropiga.  s.  [Portuguese.]    See  extract. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  how  jeropiga  is 
made ;  what  are  the  ingredients  of  it  ? — Jeropiga,  if 
first-rate  quality,  is  composed  of  two-thirds  must  or 
grape  juice  and  one-third  spirit ;  that  is,  brandy 
distilled  from  Port  wine,  and  which  brandy  or 
spirit  is  about  20  per  cent,  above  British  proof;  then 
sweetening  matter  in  every  variety  and  elder-berry 
dye  is  administered  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  it 
aiid  giving  it  a  body. — Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Im- 
port Duties  on  Wines,  given  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hoxt.se  of  Commons.  Report  No.  495. 
Printed  18th  June,  1852. 

Jerquer.  s.  See  next  entry :  (spelt  with  h 
in  the  extract). 

And  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  Black  Harry,  or 
her  skipper,  odd  rot  'em— bless  'em  and  all  of  us, 
sinners  as  we  be,  I  mean.  I've  heard  tell  that  she's 
three  parts  slaver  and  one  part  pirate ;  and  I  won- 
der the  custom-house  jerkers  don't  seize  her  when- 
ever that  gibbet-faced  Stoncyard  has  the  impudence 
to  put  into  Longport. — Sala,  The  Ship-chandler. 

Jerquing-.  [  ?  ]    See  extracts. 

Jerquing  [is]  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by  a 
custom-house  officer  (called  a  jerquer)  to  ascertain 
if  there  are  any  unentered  goods,  concealed. —  Water- 
ston,  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 

Jersey,  s.  Yarn  as  spun  in  Jersey :  (often 
sounded,  and  spelt,  with  a  for  e.) 

She  doth  sit,  and  stockings  knit 
Ofjarsy  and  of  woollen. 

Evans,  Old  Ballads,  i.  179. 
With  a  double  meaning. 

In  vain  the  haughty  Gaid  for  conquest  thirsted ; 
Our  men  were  Jersey  men,  while  his  were  worsted. 

Epigram  on  the  French  Attack  upon  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Jerusalem,  s.  [corruption  of  girasole  =  sun- 
flower ;  see  also  last  extract.]  Plant,  with 
edible  roots,  of  the  natural  order  Compo- 
site so  called,  Ilelianthus  tuberosus. 

The  term  Jerusalem,  as  applied  to  artichoke,  is  a 
curious  corruption  of  the  Italian  term  '  gira-sole,' 
that  is  'turn-sun'  in  English,  and  'heliotrope'  in 
Greek. — Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  are  increased  by  small  off- 
sets, and  by  quartering  the  roots. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Jerusalem  artichoke,  called  artichoke  from  the 
flavour  of  its  tubers,  and  Jerusalem  from  Italian 
'  girasole,'  turn  sun,  that  is  a  plant  that  turns  about, 
the  sunflower  to  which  this  genus  belongs.  By  a 
quibble  on  Jerusalem,  the  soup  made  of  it  is  called 
Palestine  soup.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  Bri- 
tish Plants. 

Jess.  s.  [N.Fr.  gect ;  Italian,  getto.~\  Short 
strap  of  leather  tied  about  the  legs  of  a 
hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 
If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heartstrings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

So  seize  her  gets,  her  gesscs,  and  her  bells. 

llcywood,  Woman  killed  with  Kindness. 
(Nares  by  II.  &  W.) 

Jessamine,  s.  Jasmine;  this  latter  being 
the  better  word. 

Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed ; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullambines ; 
Her  breast  like  lillies,  ere  their  leaves  be  shed ; 
Her  nipples,  like  young  b\ossom'&  jessamines. 

Spenser. 
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All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon : 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

'Tennyson,  Maud, 

Jessamy.  s.  [?  One  scented  with  jessamine 
or  jasmin.']  Smart  affected  aspirant  to 
fashion  ;  dandified  coxcomb  :  (Jemmy,  the 
same ;  the  two  words  sometimes  used  to- 
gether as  a  Jemmy  Jessamy). 

You  have  frequently  used  the  terms  Buck  and 
Blood, . . .  but  you  have  not  considered  them  as  the 
last  stages  of  a  regular  progression.  . . .  The  scale 
consists  of  eight  degrees;  Greenhorn,  Jemmy,  Jes- 
samy. Smart,  Honest  Fellow,  Joyous  Spirit,  Buck, 
and  Blood.  .  .  .  My  father  having  allowed  me  thirty 
pounds  a  year  for  apparel  and  pocket-money ;  tha 
greater  part  of  which  I  had  saved,  I  bespoke  a  suit 
of  clothes  of  an  eminent  city  tailor ;  .  . .  and  when  I 
went  out  I  carried  in  my  hand  a  little  switch,  which 
as  it  has  long  been  appendant  to  the  character  I 
had  just  assumed,  has  taken  the  same  name  and  is 
called  a  Jemmy.  .  .  .  My  manner  had  not  .  .  .  kept 
pace  with  my  dress ;  1  was  still  modest  and  diffi- 
dent, temperate  and  sober,  and,  consequently, 
still  subject  to  ridicule.  ...  I  soon  found  the  way 
into  the  playhouse. . . .  My  address,  from  its  native 
masculine  plainness,  was  converted  to  an  excess  of 
softness  and  civility,  especially  when  I  spoke  to  la- 
dies. I  had  before  made  some  progress  in  learning 
to  swear;  I  had  proceeded  by  fegs, faith, pox, plague, 
'pon  my  life,  'pon  my  soul,  'rat  it,  and  zookers,  to 
zauns  and  the  devil,  and  I  now  advanced  to  by  Jove, 
'fore  ged,  geds  curse  it,  and  demme ;  but  I  still  ut- 
tered these  interjections  with  a  tremulous  tone. . . . 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  swear  ...  to  my 
own  satisfaction  in  company. . . .  My  labour,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  its  reward  ;  it  recommended 
me  to  the  notice  of  the  ladies,  and  procured  me  the 
gentle  appellation  of  Jessamy— Dr.  Hawkesworth 
Adventurer,  no.  100. 

Jesse,  s.    See  extracts. 

Jesse  [is]  a  large  brass  candlestick,  branched  into 
many  sconces,  hanging  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
church  or  choir ;  so  called  from  the  similitude  of 
the  branches,  at  its  invention,  to  those  of  the  'arbor 
Jessa;,'  the  branch  or  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse. — 
Cowell. 

It  was  likewise  wrought  into  a  branched  candle- 
stick, thence  called  a  Jesse,  not  an  unusual  piece 
of  furniture  in  ancient  churches;  in  the  year  1097 
Hugo  de  Flori,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canter- 
bury, bought  for  the  choir  of  his  church  a  candle- 
stick of  this  kind — '  Candelabrum  magnum  in  choro 
sereum  quod  Jesse  vocatur  in  partibus  emit  trans- 
marinis.' — Glossary  of  A  rch  itectu  re. 

Jest.  s.  [Lat.  gesta,  feminine  singular  and 
neuter  plural  of  gestus,  pass.  part,  from 
gero  =  carry  on.  As  a  feminine  it  enters 
into  the  term  res  gestae  —  exploits ;  as  a 
neuter  plural  in  gesta  llomanorum,  and 
other  similar  combinations.  It  is  from 
this  last  that  the  present  word  is,  most 
probably,  derived.  (I)  The  first  meaning 
was  deed  or  act ;  then  (2)  the  narrative  or 
account  thereof;  then  (3)  any  amusing 
tale  or  story ;  and  finally  (4)  joke ;  the 
Latin  for  which  is  jocus,  a  word  which  has 
undergone  a  similar  process,  though  exactly 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  in  the  combi- 
nation jocos  belli  ends  with  the  compa- 
ratively serious  signification  with  which 
gesta  began.  It  came  directly  from  the 
Latin,  the  French  form  being  that  which 
gives  J  o  u  s  t.] 

1.  Anything  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to  raise 
laughter. 

No  man  ought  to  have  the  less  reverence  for  the 
principles  of  religion,  or  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  be- 
cause idle  and  profane  wits  can  break  jests  upon 
them. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

He  had  turn'd  all  tragedy  to  jest.  Prior. 

When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said, 
And  then  ask  pardon  for  the  jest  you  made.  Young. 

2.  Object  of  jests  ;  laughing-stock. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest,  I  deserve  it.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windor,  iii.  3. 

3.  Feigned  manner  of  doing  or  speaking,  not 
real;  ludicrous,  not  serious;  game,  not 
earnest. 

That  high  All-seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  giv'n  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  1. 

When  his  play-fellows  chose  him  their  king,  he 
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spoke  and  did  those  things  in  jest,  which  would 
have  become  a  king  in  earnest. — Grew. 

4.  Masque. 

He  promis'd  us  in  honour  of  our  guest, 
To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  jest. 

Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy. 

5.  Gest ;  action.    Obsolete,  though  the  pri- 
mary and  original  sense. 

The  jests  or  acts  of  princes  or  captains.— Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  p.  201. 
Jest,  v .  7i. 

1.  Divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or 
actions. 

Jest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be 
disgraced. — Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  4. 

Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided? — 
You  may  jest  on  ;  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
1  do  not  like  these  several  councils. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  4. 

2.  Play  a  part  in  a  masque.  Obsolete. 

As  gentle  and  as  joeund  as  to  jest 
Go  I  to  fight.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Jester,  s. 
\  1.  Given  to  merriment  and  pranks. 

The  skipping  king,  he  rambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin  wits; 
(Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burnt. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

2.  One  given  to  sarcasm. 

Now,  as  a  jester,  I  accost  you, 
Which  never  yet  one  friend  hath  lost  you.  Swift. 

3.  Buffoon ;  jackpudding. 

Another  sort  of  light  loose  fellows  do  pass  up  and 
down,  amongst  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  jesters; 
but  are,  indeed,  notable  rogues,  and  partakers  not 
only  of  many  stealths,  but  also  privy  to  many  trai- 
torous practices.  —  Spenser,  Viexo  of  the  Slate  of 
Ireland. 

Jesting:,  verbal  abs.    Utterance  of  sarcasms 
or  jests. 

Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting, 
which  are  not  convenient. — Ephesians,  v.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,  he  spoke  seri- 
ously to  Rochester.  '  Your  brother  has  been  plot- 
ting'against  me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  the  proofs 
under  his  own  hand.  ..  .  But  my  Lord  Clarendon 
will  do  well  to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  If  not, 
he  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters.' 
Rochester  communicated  the  admonition  to  Claren- 
don.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 

Jesting-stock,  s.    Laughing-stock  ;  object 
of  derision. 
An  ape,  quoth  she,  and  jesting-stock 

Is  man  to  God  in  skye. 
As  oft  as  he  doth  trust  his  wit 
Too  much,  presuming  hie. 

Googe,  Zodiake  of  Life,  sign.  Q.  iii. :  1565. 
Jestingly,  adv.    In  a  jesting  manner. 

If  he  be  unmarried,  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks 
with  any  woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of 
others,  and  that  seldom,  and  then  also  in  a  serious 
manner,  never  jestingly  or  sportfully.  —  Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  ix. 

When  his  daughter-in-law  [Sir  Henry  Spelman's] 
returned  home  from  visiting  her  neighbours,  he 
would  always  ask  her  what  of  antiquity  she  had 
heard  or  observed,  and  if  she  brought  home  no  such 
account,  he  would  chide  her,  jestingly. — Aubrey, 
Anecdotes,  ii.  511. 
Jesuit,  s.    Member  of  the  Order  or  Society 
of  Jesus  :  (in  its  primary  sense  a  proper, 
rather  than  a  common,  name  ;  it  is  applied, 
however,  to  men  of  great  cunning,  craft, 
deceit,  equivocation,  or  dissimulation). 

They  think  it  as  unsafe  to  commit  religion  and 
liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  synagogue  of 
Jesuits. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

We  justly  reproach  the  Jesuits  . .  .  for  maintain- 
ing a  position  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
morality,  and  religion,  that  an  evil  may  be  com- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  good,  which  may  arise  from 
it.— Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  7. 
Jesuited.  adj.  Conforming  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Jesuits. 

Our  jesuited  papists  have  a  disease  that  holds 
them  much  like  this  of  the  beggar. — Dr.  White, 
Sermon,  p.  29  :  1615. 

At  Rome  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  her  jesuited 
mother  here. — Milton,  Eiconoclasles,  §  7. 
Jesuitess.  s.  Female  Jesuit ;  woman  adopt- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

These  forward  women  usurp  upon  the  fashions  of 
their  husbands,  and  will  have  their  faces  seen,  as 
well  as  their  voices  heard  ;  as  the  Jesuitesses  of  late 
time  dared  both  to  attempt  and  practise. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  237. 

Jesuitic,  s.    Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  Jesuit ; 
equivocal ;  dissimulating. 

Detesting  those  jesuitick  principles.— Dryden. 
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Jesuitical,  adj.    Same  as  Je suitic. 

The  place  is  so  full  and  clear,  that  all  the  misera- 
ble and  strained  evasions  of  the  jesuitical  gainsayers 
cannot  elude  it. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  276. 

Though  for  fashion's  sake  called  a  parliament,  yet 
by  a  jesuitical  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so. — Milton,  Eiconoclastcs,  §  13. 

The  direction  of  our  attention  here  is  but  a  jesu- 
itical  juggle.— Dr. H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idola- 
try, ch.  ii. 

Jesuitically.  adv.    In  a  jesuitical  manner  ; 
craftily. 

This  is  full  out  as  jesuitically  contrived,  as  the 
other  was  said  and  thought  to  be. — Echard,  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired 
into,  pref. 

What  does  the  Girondin  Lasource  see  good  to  do, 
but  rise,  and  jesuitically  question  and  insinuate 
at  great  length,  whether  a  main  accomplice  of  Dn- 
mouriez  had  not  probably  been — Danton  ! — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

Jesuitish.  adj.    Somewhat  jesuitical. 

As  our  English  papists  are  commonly  most  jesuit- 
ish,  so  our  English  Jesuites  are  more  furious  than 
their  fellows.— Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis'/  §  19.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Jesuitism,  s.    The  principles  and  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Puritanism  ...  is  only  reformed  Jesuitism,  as 
Jesuitism  is  nothing  else  but  popish  puritanism. — 
South,  Sermons,  v.  219. 

Jet.  s.    [Lat.  gagates ;  A.S.  gagat.~]  Car- 
bonaceous fossil  so  called. 

Like  unto  jet,  which  omitting  all  precious  objects, 
gathers  up  strews  and  dust.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Quo 
Vadis  '.'  §21.   (Ord  MS.) 

There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory.  —  Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.l. 

The  bottom  clear, 

Now  laid  with  many  a  fet 
Of  seed-pearl,  ere  she  bath'd  her  there, 

Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Drayton. 

One  of  us  in  glass  is  set, 
One  of  us  you'll  find  in  jet.  Swift. 

Jet  is  a  very  beautiful  fossil  of  a  firm  and  very 
even  structure,  and  of  a  smooth  surface ;  found  in 
masses,  seldom  of  a  great  size,  lodged  in  clay.  It  is 
of  a  fine  deep  black  colour,  having  a  grain  resem- 
bling that  of  wood.  It  is  confounded  with  canal- 
coal,  which  has  no  grain,  and  is  extremely  hard ; 
and  the  jet  is  but  moderately  so.—Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

Jet  resembles  cannel  coal,  but  is  blacker,  and  has 
a  more  brilliant  lustre.  It  occurs  in  detached  pieces 
of  clay  on  the  coast  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Balland  Point  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Gagates 
of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Syria,  near  the  mouth  of  which  it 
was  found. — Dana,  Mineralogy. 

Jet.  s.  [Fr.]  Spout  or  shoot  of  water. 
Prodigious  'tis,  that  one  attractive  ray 
Should  this  way  bend,  the  next  in  adverse  way  ! 
For  should  th'  unseen  magnetic!;  jets  descend 
All  the  same  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Thus  the  small  jet,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spurts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  177. 
From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one  swell, 

Across  the  mountain  streamed  below 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell, 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
Jet.  s.  In  the  preceding  editions  this  is  made 
to  mean  yard,  though  doubtfully ;  perhaps, 
in  the  extract,  within  range;  if  so,  jet  = 
gist  or  scope,  is  the  word  with  which  it  is 
connected.  Obsolete. 

What  orchard  unrobbed  escapes  ? 
Or  pullet  dare  walk  in  their  jet  / 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 
Jet.  s.    Gist.  Obsolete. 

The  true  jet  of  the  argument  was  to  be  drawn 
from  precedent.—  Wyud/tam. 
Jet.  v.  n. 

1.  Shoot  forward ;  shoot  out;  intrude;  jut 
out. 

Think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

The  west  end  yields  a  right  magnificent  aspect,  by 
reason  of  an  eminency  of  land  jetting  out  farther 
than  the  rest. — Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  17: 
1650. 

2.  Strut ;  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait. 

To  jette  lordly  through  the  street,  that  men  may 
see  them.— Barret. 

Another  sort  jetting  up  and  down,  to  way  to  when 
my  ladie  shall  be  readye  to  see  a  cast  of  their  office. 
—Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign,  G,  vi. : 
1519. 
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Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey-cock  of  him  : 
how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes.— Sliake- 
spear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Amongst  the  chastest  dames  thou  jctt'st  it  now, 
AVith  honesty  stamp'd  on  thy  haughty  brow. 

Sir  It.  Faushawe.  Translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido. 
Jetsom.  s.    See  extracts. 

Jetsam,  jetson,  and  jotson  [is]  any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  ship,  being  in  the  danger  of  wreck,  and  by 
the  waves  driven  to  shore.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Flotsam  is  where  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  and 
the  goods  are  floating  on  the  sea  .  . .  jetsam  being 
where  anything  is  cast  out  of  the  ship  when  in 
danger,  and  the  ship  notwithstanding  perisheth; 
and  lagan  is  when  heavy  goods  are  thrown  over- 
board before  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  which  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork  or  buoy 
in  order  to  be  found  again.  .  .  .  The  king  shall  have 
flotsam,  jetsam,  and  lagan  when  the  ship  is  lost,  and 
the  owners  of  the  goods  are  not  known,  but  not 
otherwise.  Where  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  may 
be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim 
flotsam.  Flotsam,  jetsam,  &e.,  any  person  may  claim 
by  the  king's  grant,  as  well  as  the  lord  admiral. — 
Tomline,  Law  Dictionary  (Granger's  edition). 

Jetteau.  s.    [Fr.]  Fountain. 

There  was  actually  a  project  of  bringing  the  New- 
river  into  the  house,  to  be  employed  in  jetteaus  and 
water-works.—  Addison,  Spectator,  no.  5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Jetting-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Jolting;  shaking. 

Upon  the  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  she  was 
thrown  out  of  the  hinder  seat  against  a  bar  of  iron 
in  the  forepart. —  Wiseman. 

2.  Strutting. 

Uncomely  walking,  and  jetting  up  and  down  and 
overthwart  the  church. — Homilies,  b.  ii. 

Jettison,  s.  Same  as  Jetsom. 

An  accurate  statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  jettison,  or  other  loss  on  which  average  is 
claimed,  took  place,  should  be  entered  in  the  log, 
and  immediately  on  arrival  the  master  should  draw 
up  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  and  make  affi- 
davit to  them,  along  with  his  crew,  that  there  may 
be  no  ground  to  presume  that  goods  have  been  re- 
moved since  arrival. —  Water st on,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Commerce,  Average. 

Jetter.  s.    One  who  jets,  i.e.  bears  himself 
jauntily.  Obsolete. 

So  were  ye  better ; 
What,  should  a  begger  be  a  jetter  ? 

Four  P's,  i.  91.    (Nares  by  II.  &  W.) 
Jetty,  adj.    Made  of,  black  as,  jet. 

The  people  about  Capo  Negro,  Cefala,  and  Mada- 
gascar, are  of  a  jetty  black. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Her  hair  . . . 
Adown  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd, 
And  in  her  jetty  curls  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  b.  ii. 
The  mud-nymphs  sucked  him  in, 
[And]  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamante  brown, 
Vied  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowers  below. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  332. 
By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Woo'd  by  each  iEgean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 

Z1077  /aov,  (7as  aya7rw. 

Byron,  Occasional  Pieces,  Maid  of  Athens. 

Jetty,  v.  n.    [Fr.  jetter."]  Jut. 

An  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house,  that  jetties  out 
farther  than  any  part  of  the  house.— Florio,  Italian 
Dictionary:  1598. 

Jetty,  s. 

1.  Projection  of  part  of  any  building. 

An  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house,  that  jetties  out 
farther  than  any  other  part  of  the  house. — Florio, 
in  v.  Sporto,  Italian  Dictionary :  1598. 

2.  Kind  of  pier  :  mole  projected  into  the  sea. 

A  curious  harbour,  formed  by  three  stone  jetties, 
carried  out  a  good  way  into  the  sea. — Smollett. 

They  found  the  demolition  at  Dunkirk  entirely 
at  a  stand;  instead  of  demolition,  they  found  con- 
struction; for  the  French  were  then  at  work  on  the 
repair  of  the  jet  tees. — Burke,  Observations  on  a  late 
State  of  the  Nation  :  1709. 

Some  jettees  and  piers  of  defence,  ill  placed,  had 
been  made. — Preface  to  Smeatou's  Reports  :  1797. 

Jetty-head.  s.    See  extract. 

Jetty-liead  [is]  a  name  given  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  beyond 
the  rest ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf, 
whose  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  wet  or  dry 
dock. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Jewbush.  s.    Plant  of  the  natural  order 
Euphorbiaceae  so  called.    See  extract. 

The  genus  Pedilanthus  stands  nearest  to  Euphor- 
bia,  and  is  not  less  potent  in  its  qualities.  Pedi- 
lanthus tithymalloides  has  an  acrid  bitter  milk: 
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and  decoction  of  the  dried  shrub  of  it  and  Pedi- 
lanthus  padifolius  (called  jewbush)  is  employed  in 
syphilitic  cases  and  in  auienorrhoea ;  the  root  is 
emetic— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
jewism.  s.  Religious  system  of  the  Jews: 
(J  udaism  commoner). 

Those  superstitions  fetch'd  from  Paganism  or 
Jewism. — Milton,  Considerations  touching  the  like- 
liest Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Jewel,  s. 

1.  Precious  stone;  gem. 

Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me;  'tis  my  picture. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 
Jewels,  two  stones,  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter! 

Id.,  Merchant  of  I  e nice,  U.  8. 
Pull  in  the  midst  proud  fame's  imperial  scat 
"With  jed-els  blaz'd,  magnificently  great. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

2.  Name  of  fondness ;  appellation  of  tender 
regard. 

Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. — 
Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wasli'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1, 

Jewel,  v.  a.    Dress  or  adorn  with  jewels. 

You  are  as  well  jewel'd  as  any  of  them  :  your  ruff 
and  linen  about  you  is  much  more  pure  than  theirs. 
— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Jewel-block.  5.  In  Navigation.  See  extract. 
Jewel-blocks  [are]  two  small  blocks,  which  are 
suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  main  and  fore- 
top-sail  yards  by  means  of  an  eye-bolt  drawn  from 
without,  into  the  middle  of  the  yard-arm  parallel 
to  its  axis.  The  use  of  these  blocks  is  to  retain  the 
upper  part  of  the  top-mast  studding-sails  beyond 
the  sheets  of  the  top-sails,  so  that  each  of  these  sails 
may  have  its  full  force  of  action,  which  would  be 
diminished  by  the  encroachment  of  the  other  over 
its  surface. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Bur- 
ney.) 

Jeweller,  s.  One  who  traffics  in  precious 
stones. 

The  price  of  the  market  to  a  jeweller  in  his  trade 
is  one  thing ;  but  the  intrinsiek  worth  of  a  thing  to 
a  man  of  sense  is  another. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Jewry,  s. 

1.  Judea. 

In  Jeicry  is  God  known.— Psalms,  Ixxvi.  1. 

2.  District  inhabited  by  Jews,  whence  the 
street  so  called  in  London. 

Jews-ear.  s.    See  second  extract. 

An  herb  called  jews-ear  groweth  upon  the  lower 
parts  of  elder,  and  sometimes  ashes:  in  warm  water 
it  swelleth,  and  openeth  extremely. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

1  am  clear  that  the  mushrooms  or  excrescencies  of 
the  elder  tree,  called  auricula  Jud/e  in  Latin,  and 
commonly  rendered  Jews'  ears,  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated Judas'  ears  from  the  popular  superstition 
above  mentioned.  —  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities, 
ii.  587  n. 

'i\\c  jews-ear  is  a  fungus,  tough  and  thin;  and  natu- 
rally while  growing,  of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and 
variously  hollowed  cup :  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  about  two  thirds  of  its  length  in 
breadth.  Its  sides  in  many  places  run  into  the 
hollow,  so  as  to  represent  in  it  ridges  like  those  of 
the  human  ear.  It  generally  grows  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trunks  of  elder  trees  decaying.  The 
common  people  cure  theinselvtsof  sore  throats  with 
a  decoction  of  it  in  milk. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

Jews-harp.  s.  [see  extract.]  Musical  instru- 
ment so  called,  held  between  the  teeth, 
which  gives  a  sound  by  the  motion  of  a 
broad  spring  of  iron,  which,  being  struck 
by  the  hand,  plays  against  the  breath. 

The  Jews-trump,  or.  as  it  is  more  generally  pro- 
nounced, the  Jew-trump,  seems  to  take  its' name 
from  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  vulgarly  believed 
to  be  oneof  their  instruments  of  musick.— But,  upon 
enquiry,  you  will  not  find  any  such  musical  instru- 
ment as  this  described  by  the  authors  that  treat  of 
the  Jewish  musick.  In  short,  this  instrument  is  a 
more  boy's  plaything,  and  incapable  in  itself  of 
being  joined  either  with  a  voice  or  any  other  instru- 
ment ;  and  I  conceive  the  present  orthography  to  be 
:  a  corruption  of  the  French  jeutrump,  a  trump  to 
play  with.  And  in  the  Bclgick,  or  Low-Butch,  from 
whence  come  many  of  our  toys,  a  trump  is  a  rattle 
for  children.  Sometimes  they  will  call  it  a  Jews- 
harp  ;  and  another  etymon  given  of  it  is  Jaws-harp, 
because  the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  isbetween 
the  jaws!— Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or  'Ten  Centuries  of 
Observations,  p.  82. 

Jews-stone,  s.    See  extract. 

It  [Jews-stone']  is  an  extraneous  fossil,  being  the 
clavated  spine  of  a  very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin, 
petrified  by  long  lying  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a  regular 
figure,  oblong  and  rounded,  swelling  in  the  middle 
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and  gradually  tapering  to  each  end ;  generally  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  ridged  and  furrowed  alternately, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction  ;  and  its  colour  is  a 
pale  dusky  grey,  with  a  taint  cast  of  dusky  reddish- 
ness.  It  is  found  in  Syria. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

Jews-trump,  s.    Sec  Jews -liar  p. 

As  playing  on  a  git  tern,  or  a  jews  trump. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Lovers'  Progress. 

Jezebel,  s.  [see  extract  from  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  word  is  &  proper  rather 
than  a  common  name.]  The  primary  ap- 
lication,  probably  originated  in  the  paint, 
so  that  the  word  denoted  a  female  with 
meretricious  ornaments ;  it  often,  however, 
at  present  suggests  little  more  than  vio- 
lence of  temper,  and  means  vixen  or  ter- 
magant. 

[And  when  Jehu  was  come  to  Jczreel,  Jezebel  heard  of 
it,  and  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head,  and 
looked  out  of  a  window. — 2  Kings,  ix.  30.] 

You  are  to  know,  sir,  that  a  jezebel  (so  called  by 
the  neighbourhood  from  displaying  her  pernicious 
charms  at  her  window)  has  a  thousand  little  tricks, 
and  fooleries,  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  idle  young 
fellows  in  the  neighbourhood. — Spectator,  no.  175. 

Having  myself  observed  a  nest  of  jezebels  near  the 
Temple,  who  make  it  their  diversion  to  draw  up  the 
eyes  of  young  templars,  that  at  the  same  time  they 
may  see  them  stumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which 
runs  under  the  window.—  Ibid. 

Jib.  s.    See  extract. 

Jib  [is]  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large 
stay-sail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit, prolonged  by  the  jibboom,  towards  the  fore- 
top-mast-head.  In  cutters  and  sloops  the  jib  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extended  to  the  lower  mast-head. 
The  jib  is  a  sail  of  great  command  with  any  side 
wind,  but  especially  when  the  ship  is  close-hauled, 
or  has  the  wind  upon  her  beam. .  . .  [A]  flying  Jib 
[is]  a  sail  sometimes  set  upon  a  boom,  rigged  out 
beyond  the  jibboom.  .  .  .  Middle  jib  is  a  similar  sail, 
sometimes  set  before  the  two  preceding,  being  ex- 
tended from  the  end  of  the  jibboom,  while  the 
inner  jib-tack  is  near  half-way  down,  or  on  the 
boom,  .  .  .  Jibboom  is  a  continuation  of  the  bowsprit 
forward,  being  run  out  from  the  lower  extremity  in 
a  similar  manner  to  a  top-mast  on  a  lower-mast, 
and  serving  to  extend  the  boom  of  the  jibs  and  the 
stay  of  the  fore-top-gallant-mast.  It  is  usually  at- 
tached to  the  bowsprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom 
irons,  or  by  one  boom  iron  and  a  cap. . . .  Flying 
jibboom  is  a  boom  extended  beyond  the  preceding 
by  means  of  two  boom  irons,  and  to  the  topmost 
end  of  which  the  tack  of  the  Hying-j76  is  hauled  out. 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Cut  of  ones  jib.    Chief  external  character. 

Colloquial  or  slang. 
Jib.  v.  n.    Shift  as  if  jibing.    Colloquial,  or 

slang. 

Jibboom.  s.    See  Jib,  .?. 

The  Itipon,  which  came  close  to  the  stranger, 
hoisted  her  ensign,  whereupon  the  stranger,  who 
had  lost  her  bowsprit  and  jibboom, . .  .  ran  up  Bus- 
sian  colours.—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  [Crimean]  War, 
ch.  i. 

Jibe.  v.  n.  See  extract,  where  the  spelling 
is  with  g. 

To  gybe  [is]  to  shift  any  boom  sail  from  one  side 
of  the  mast  to  the  other.  ...  A  boom  sail  is  .  .  .  any 
sail  whose  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore'- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  respective  mast,  so  as 
to  swing  occasionally  on  either  side  of  the  vessel, 
describing  an  arc  of  which  the  mast  will  be  the 
centre.  As  the  wind  or  course  changes,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  boom.— Fal- 
coner, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney), 
Jickajog.  s.    Shake  ;  push. 

An  some  writer  (that  I  know)  had  had  but  the 
penning  o'  this  matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you  such 
a  jickajog  i'  the  booths,  you  should  ha'  thought  an 
earthquake  had  been  i'  the  Pair.— B.  Jonsun,  Bar- 
tliolomeiv  Fair,  induction. 
Jxffy.  s.    Instant ;  moment.  Slang. 

And  then  shall  each  Paddy,  who  once  on  the  Liffey 

Perchance  held  the  helm  of  some  mackarel  hoy. 
Hold  the  realm  of  the  state,  and  dispense  in  a  ji'jfy 

More  fishes  than  ever  he  caught  when  a  boy ! 

J.  and  II.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
Jig.  s.    [Fr.  gigue  ;  Italian,  giga.] 
1.  Light  careless  dance,  or  tune. 

AVhen  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that  were 
a  warlike  nation,  instead  of  their 'warlike  musick, 
he  appointed  to  them  certain  lascivious  lays  and 
loose  jigs;  by  which  he  so  mollified  and  abated  their 
courage,  that  they  forgot  their  former  fierceness.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Another  Phoebus,  thy  own  Phoebus  reigns, 
Joys  in  my  jigs,  and  dances  in  my  chains. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  CI. 
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2.  Ludicrous  composition  ;  ballad  ;  song. 
Obsolete. 

A  worthy  story,  howsoever  writ, 
For  language,  modest  mirth,  conceit,  or  wit,  _ 
Meets  oftentimes  with  the  sweet  commendation 
Of '  Hang't,  'tis  scurvy ! '  when  for  approbation 
A  jig  shall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhime 
Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  Vie  Inn 
prologue. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Posterity  shall  know  that  you  dare,  in  these  jig- 
given  times,  to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem. — 
B.  Jonson. 

Jig.  o.  7i.    Dance  carelessly  ;  dance. 

You  jig,  you  amble,  you  lis)),  and  nick-name  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your  igno- 
rance.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Jiggalorum.  s.    Same  as  Jiggumbob. 

I  see  my  inferioursin  the  gifts  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  torment  the  print  daily  with 
lighter  trifles  and  jiggalorums  than  my  russet  her- 
mit is. — Kinge,  Halfe-pennyworth  of  Wit,  dedica- 
tion: 1013. 

Jigger,  s.    See  extract. 

[A]  jigger  [is]  a  machine  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
rope  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end 
and  a  sheave  at  the  other,  and  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  windlass.  .  .  .  Jigger-tackle  [is]  a  small 
light  tackle,  consisting  of  a  double  and  a  single 
block  .  .  .  the  hinder  part  of  the  rope  is  stretched  aft, 
by  means  of  another  rope  passing  through  the  jigger- 
block. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Jigging,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  jigs. 

With  earnest  endeavour  pushed  forward  to  gaming, 
jigging,  wassailing,  and  mixed  dancing. — Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii 

Jiggisb.  adj. 

1.  Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  jig. 

This  man  makes  on  the  violin  a  certain  jiggish 
noise  to  which  1  dance. — Spectator,  no.  276. 

2.  Light  in  the  way  of  manner  of  temper. 

She  is  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jiggish. 

Hablngton,  Castara,  sign.  A.  8. 

Jiggumbob.  s.  Trinket ;  knick-knack  ;  slight 
contrivance  in  machinery ;  thingumbob. 
Colloquial. 

He  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggumbobs. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Till.  s.  Light,  wanton,  flighty,  or  deceptive 
female. 

Be  merry,  but  with  modesty, 
Lest  some  men  blame  thy  honesty : 
Let  manners  thine  be  pleasant  still ; 
With  Jacks  yet  do  not  play  the  Jill. 

Kendal,  Flowers  of  Epigrams :  1577. 
Jilnirt.  s.    Giddy,  light,  or  wanton  woman. 
What,  you  wou'd  have  her  as  impudent  as  your- 
self, as  errant  z.jilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpye ;  and,  to 
say  all,  a  mere  notorious  town-woman  '< — Wycherley, 
'The  Country -Wife. 

We  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jilflirts,  who  are 
not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men  ;  for  the 
infant  partakes  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  its 
mother. — Guardian,  no.  26. 

Jilt.  s.  Woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes, 
and  deceives  him. 

Avoid  both  courts  and  camps, 
AVhere  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt. 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools.       Otway,  Orplian. 

When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 
Seldom  at  council,  never  in  a  war, 
Jilts  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farces  writ. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  530. 
It  may  be  from  the  Saxon  5SB5I,  sal,  wanton. . . . 
For,  in  the  use  of  gill  or  Jill  by  our  old  authors,  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  first  signilied  a  loose  or  wan- 
ton woman ;  whence  its  softened  application  to  her 
who  cheats  her  lover. — 'Todd. 
Jilt.  v.  n.    Play  the  jilt ;  practise  deceits  in 
matters  of  love ;  comport  one's  self  as  a 
jill  or  jillrlirt. 

She  might  have  learn'd  to  cuckoldj/ft,  and  sham, 
Had  Covent-Garden  been  at  Surinam.  Congreve. 

Jilt.  v.  a.  Trick  a  person  by  flattering  his 
love  with  hopes,  and  then  leaving  him  for 
another :  (chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  love). 

No,  he  can  no  more  think  the  men  laugh  at  him 
than  that  women  jilt  him,  his  opinion  of  himself  is 
so  good.—  Wycherley,  The  Country  Wife. 

Tell  a  man,  passionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted; 
bring  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress,  and 
three  kind  words  of  hers  shall  invalidate  all  their 
testimonies,— Locke. 
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Jimmers.  5.  pi.     [Fr.  jumeaux,  jumelles ; 
Lat.  gemelli  =  twins.]    Jointed  hinges. 
The  things  of  this  world  hang  together  by  very- 
weak  and  slender  jimmers. — Letter  of  Dr.  Henry 
More,  1680,  in  Life  of  Dr.  More,  by  Ward,  p.  156. 
jingle,  c.  n.    Sound  as  a  jingle. 
Jingle,  v.  a.  Shake  so  that  a  jingle,  or  jing- 
ling sound,  is  made  ;  cause  a  jingle. 
The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Jingle.  *. 

1.  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle. 

Vulgar  judges  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations, 
who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit. — Dryden,  Fables, 
pref. 

2.  Anything  sounding  ;  rattle ;  hell. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly. — Bacon,  Essays. 
Jingling',  part.  adj.    Sounding  with,  or  as, 
a  jingle. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  604. 
Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  natives  of  India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest 
of  the  English;  and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep 
with  a  jingling  ballad  about  the  fleet  horses  and 
richly  caparisoned  elephants  of  Sahib  Warren  Hos- 
tein. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Warren  Hastings. 
Jingling-,  verbal  abs.  Jingle. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that 
Honour  feels, 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each 
other's  heels.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Jingo.    See  under  Li ving. 

Jippo.  s.    See  Jupe. 

There  [is]  as  much  insolence  under  a  friese 
jerkin  as  a  velvet  jippo. — Jura  Cleri,  p.  14:  1661. 

Over  all  this  they  wear  a  jippo,  not  unlike  the 
jippns  worn  by  the  French  ladies. — Historical  De- 
scription of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Macasar,  p.  80  :  1701. 

Joan.  s.  [from  the  proper  name.]  Country 
woman. 
With  that  I,  comforted,  did  then 

Peep  into  every  one, 
And  of  my  old  acquaintances 
Spied  many  a  country  Joan, 
Whose  father  drove  the  dung-cart, 
Though  the  daughter  now  will  none. 

War ner ,  Albion' s  England,  b.  ix.  ch.  xlvii. 
Job.  s.    [  ?  ] 

1 .  Petty,  piddling  work  ;  piece  of  chance 
work  ;  in  some  places  a  piece  of  labour 
undertaken  at  a  stated  price. 

Sometymes  he  letteth  us  goe  alone  by  our  selves 
for  a  while,  and  then  stumble  we  at  the  next  job 
that  we  meete  with. — Trewnesse  of  Christian  Reli- 
gion, p.  210.  (OrdMS.) 

2.  Low,  mean,  lucrative,  busy  affair. 

He  was  now  with  his  old  friends,  like  an  old 
favourite  of  a  cunning  minister  after  the  job  is  over. 
— Arbuthnot. 

No  cheek  is  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 
Save  when  they  lose  a  quest  ion  or  a  job. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 

Such  patents  as  these  never  were  granted  with  a 
view  of  being  a  job,  for  the  interest  of  a  particular 
person  to  the  damage  of  the  publick. — Swift. 

It  would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have 
called  this  dishonourable  transaction  by  its  true 
name ;  a  job  to  accommodate  two  persons,  by  parti- 
cular interest  and  management  at  the  castle. — 
Junius,  Letters,  lett.  vii. 

Job.  ».  n.  Play  the  jobber  ;  buy  and  sell 
as  a  broker. 

The  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  141. 

Job.  v.  a.    [  ?  ] 

1.  Strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

As  an  ass  with  a  galled  back  was  feeding  in  a  mea- 
dow, a  raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  sa.t  jobbing  of 
the  sore. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Drive  in  a  sharp  instrument. 

The  work  would,  where  a  small  irregularity  of 
stuff  should  happen,  draw  or  job  the  edge  into  the 
stuff. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Job.  s.     A  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 

name ;  used,  however,  sometimes  as  a  type 

patience  :  (as,  '  It  would  weary  the  patience 

of  JoV). 

Job  s-tears,  s.    [two  words.]    See  extract. 

This  .  .  .  grass  has  stimulating  qualities.  Many 
others  were  formerly,  or  are  still  locally,  esteemed 
as  medicinal,  such  as  Coix  Lacryma,  the  hard 
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grains  of  which  are  'known  by  the  name  of  Job's- 
tears.  —  Henfrcy,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  426. 

Jobation,  s.  [  ?  Job,  as  trying  the  patience.] 
Scolding. 

Neither  will  I  disguise  the  frequent  jobations  I 
incurred  for  neglect  of  college  duties.—  Observer, 
no.129.    (Ord  .MS.) 

Jobber,  s. 

1.  Man  who  buys  and  sells  stock  in  the 
public  funds.    See  Stockjobber. 

So  cast  it  in  the  southern  seas. 

And  view  it  through  a  jobber's  bill; 
Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please, 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  a  low  lucrative  affair. 

An  absolute  discouragement  to  all  sorts  of  jobbers, 
gamesters,  fortune-hunters  and  jockeys. — Hildrop, 
Letters  on  the  Commandments,  p.  20. 

The  deputation  had  been  three  days  in  town,  and 
urged  by  despatches  by  every  train  to  bring  affairs 
to  a  conclusion,  jaded,  perplexed,  confused,  they 
were  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first  jobber 
or  bold  adventurer. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  vi. 
ch.  iii. 

3.  One  who  does  chance  work. 
Jobbernowl,  s. 

1.  Loggerhead;  blockhead. 

Thou  simple  animal,  thou  jobbernole, 
Thy  basons,  when  once  they  hang  on  pole, 
Are  helmets  straight. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  17,  260. 
Were  there  none  watching  of  those  jobbernowls 
That  follow  Van  der  Bosch  ? 

Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Head  of  a  blockhead. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  huge  jobbernoule, 
Bight  gurnet's  head ;  the  rest  without  all  soule. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  6  :  1599. 
And  like  the  world,  men's  jobbernowls 
Turn  round  upon  their  ears  the  poles. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

No,  miller,  miller,  dustypoul, 
I'll  clapper-claw  thv  jobbernoul. 

Grim,  Old  Play,  xl.  241. 
Jobbing,  part,  adj:   Acting  as  a  jobber. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  his  death  that  Tory 
writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding  of  White- 
hall, and  to  complain  that  the  king  of  England  had 
no  better  town  house  than  St.  James's,  while  the 
delightful  spot  where  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
had  held  their  councils  and  their  revels  was  covered 
with  the  mansions  of  his  jobbing  courtiers. — Mac- 
aulay, History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Jobbing,  verbal  abs.    Act,  or  practice,  of 
one  who  jobs. 

For  emolument,  he  [Mr.  Canning]  felt  the  most 
entire  indifference  ;  upon  the  management  of  petty 
intrigue,  which  is  called  jobbing,  lie  looked  down 
with  sovereign  contempt. — Lord  Brougham,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of 
George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Heavy  as  their  burdens  were  becoming,  they  were 
increased  by  the  costly  and  improvident  contracts 
which  this  system  of  parliamentary  jobbing  encou- 
raged.— May,  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
vol.i.  ch.vi. 

Jockey,  s.   [Jack  the  proper  name  ;  Scotch 
Jock.~]    One  who  rides  a  horse  in  a  race. 

These  were  the  wise  ancients,  who  heaped  up 
greater  honours  on  Pindar's  joc/cies  than  on  the 
poet  himself. — Addison. 

He  took  a,  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy  : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  "not  Blaney  do? 
His  dearest  friend  at  that  improving  age, 
Was  Hounslow  Hick,  who  drove  the  western  stage! 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  let.  xiv. 

The  crime  for  which  Nuncomar  was  about  to  die 
was  regarded  by  them  in  much  the  same  light  in 
which  the  selling  of  an  unsound  horse  for  a  sound 
price  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire  jockey —Macaulay , 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Jockey,  v.  a.  Cheat. 

Oh !  oh,  Tallyho  is  likely  to  be  jockeyed  here.— 
O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  3. 

Jockeying,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

jockeys;  manoeuvring. 

You  may  be  astonished,  but  it  is  a  fact.  They  are 
going  to  dissolve  their  own  House  of  Commons. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  the  Queen's  name,  we 
can  beat  them;  but  the  race  requires  the  finest 
jockeying.  We  can't  give  a  point.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Jockeyship.  s.  Management,  or  manoeuvre, 
of  a  jockey  ;  dodge  ;  clever  tactics. 

We  yet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  aiid  claim 
The  honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own ! 

Coivper.  The  Task,  The  Time-piece. 
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Jocose,  adj.  [h&t.  jocosus."}  Merry;  wag- 
gish ;  given  to  jest. 

If  the  subject  bo  sacred,  all  ludicrous  turns,  and 
jocose  or  comical  airs,  should  be  excluded,  lest  young 
minds  learn  to  trifle  with  the  awful  solemnities  of 
religion. —  Watts. 

Jocosely,  adv.    In  a  jocose  manner. 

Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulysses  may  possibly 
speak  jocosely,  but  in  truth  Ulysses  never  behaves 
with  levity. — Broome. 
Jocoseness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Jocose. 

If  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  must  beware  lest  his 
letter  should  contain  any  thing  like  jocoseness; 
since  jesting  is  incompatible  with  a  holyand  serious 
life. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Jocoserious.  adj.  Partaking  of  mirth  and 
seriousness.  Rare. 

Laugh  aloud  with  them  that  laugh  j 
Or  drink  a,  jocoserious  cup 
With  souls  who've  took  their  freedom  up. 

Green,  The  Spleen. 

Jocosity,  s.    "Waggery ;  merriment. 

A  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation,  as 
well  as  of  mirth  or  jocosity. —Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Jocular,  adj.  [Lat.  jocularis.~]  Used  in 
jest;  merry;  jocose;  waggish;  not  serious: 
(used  both  of  men  and  things). 

My  name  is  Jopphiel, 
Intelligence  to  the  sphere  of  Jupiter, 
An  airy  jocular  spirit.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

The  satire  is  a  dramatick  poem ;  the  style  is  partly 
serious  and  partly  jocular. — Dryden. 

Jocularity,  s.  Merriment ;  disposition  to 
jest. 

The  wits  of  those  ages  were  short  of  these  of  ours ; 
when  men  could  maintain  immutable  faces,  .  . .  and 
persist  unalterably  at  the  efforts  of  jocularity. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  [Beeket]  then  betook  himself  to  the  King  at 
Woodstock.  He  was  coldly  received.  The  King  at 
first  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the  primate's  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  sea,  a  direct  violation  of  one  of 
the  constitutions ;  but  on  his  departure  ho  asked 
with  bitter  jocularity  whether  Kecket  had  sought 
to  leave  the  realm  because  England  couhl  not  con- 
tain himself  and  the  King. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Jocularly,  adv.    In  a  jocular  manner. 

Come,  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to  Principal 
Robertson,  let  us  see  what  was  once  a  church. — 
Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

Joculary.  adj.    Jocular.  Hare. 

With  arts  voluptuary  I  couple  practices  jocu lary; 
for  the  deceiving  of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses.— Bacon,  i.  127.    (Ord  MS.) 
Joculator.  s.    [Lat.]    Jester;  droll;  min- 
strel ;  kind  of  strolling  player. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  a  horse  was  exhibited 
bv  the  joculalors,  which  danced  upon  a  rope. — 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  England. 
Jocund,  adj.   [Lat.  jocundus.~\   Merry;  gay; 
airy ;  lively. 

There's  comfort  yet,  then  be  thou  jocund. 

Shakespear ,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Jocundly,  adv.  In  a  jocund  manner ;  mer- 
rily ;  gaily. 

He  has  no  power  of  himself  to  leave  it ;  but  he  is 
ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  .and  damned  accord- 
ing to  his  heart's  desire. — South,  Sermons. 

Joe-iviillerize.  v.  a.  Tell  stories,  attempt 
wit,  after  the  fashion  of  Joe  Miller,  a  per- 
son upon  whom  it  was  the  habit  to  father 
jests. 

If  a  man  cuts  all  the  dates,  tosses  in  his  facts  any- 
how, and  is  too  busy  to  distinguish  one  important 
man  from  another,  and  yet  is  funny,  and  succeeds 
in  Joe- Miller  izing  history,  he  pleases  somebody  or 
other.  For  a  book  which  is  at  once  dull  in  point  of 
style,  and  in  point  of  information  inaccurate  and 
worthless,  there  is  no  room  with  any  sort  or  condi- 
tion of  men.— Saturday  Review,  November  10,  ISOti. 
Jog.  v.  a.  [from  the  root  of  shock,  shake, 
&c]    Move,  shake,  or  push. 

Now  leaps  he  upright,  jogs  me,  and  erics,  Do  you 
see 

Yonder  well-favour'd  youth  ?  Donne. 

The  seaman's  needle,  which  is  jogged  and  troubled, 
never  leaves  moving  till  it  find  the  north  point 
again. — Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.xvii. 

This  said,  he  jogg'd  his  good  steed  nigher 
And  steer'd  him  gently  toward  the  squire. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Jog.  v.  n. 

1.  Move  with  small  shocks  like  those  of  a 
low  trot. 
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The  door  is  open,  Sir,  there  lies  your  way, 
You  may  befogging  while  your  boots  aro  green. 

Shakespear,  Tam  ing  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Here  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 
While  ho  might  still  jog  on,  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  Hobson. 

2.  Travel  idly  and  heavily. 
Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a, 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

Shakespcar,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.2,  song. 

3.  Move  onwards. 

His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  deity, 

Who,  with  his  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen, 
Descended  from  Olympus  silently 

In  likeness  of  the  sable  night  unseen  ; 
His  bow  and  quivers  both  behind  him  hang, 

The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  he  jogs, 
And,  as  he  shot,  his  bow  was  heard  to  twang, 

And  lirst  his  arrows  flew  at  mules  and  dogs. 

Ilobbes,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.i. 

Jog.  s. 

1.  Push;  slight  shake;  sudden  interruption 
by  a  push  or  a  shake ;  hint  given  by  a 
push. 

As  a  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  his  party- 
coloured  skin,  a  fox  gave  him  a  jog,  and  whispered, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  was  above  that  of  a 
painted  outside.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nick  found  the  means  to  slip  a  note  into  Lewis's 
hands,  which  Lewis  as  slily  put  into  John's  pocket, 
with  a  pinch  or  a  fog  to  warn  him  what  he  was 
about. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Hull. 
A  letter  when  I  am  inditing, 

Comes  Cupid  and  gives  me  a  jog, 
And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing 

Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

2.  Rub ;  small  stop  ;  irregularity  of  motion. 
How  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the 
least  jog  or  obstruction,  should  impress  a  motion 
on  any,  is  inconceivable. — Glativitte,  Scepsis  Scicn- 
tifica. 

Used  adverbially. 

For  then  the  farmers  come  jog,  jog, 

Along  the  miry  road, 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log. 
To  make  their  payments  good. 

Cowpcr,  The  Yearly  Distress. 
Jogger,  s.    One  who  jogs,  or  moves  heavily 
and  dully. 

They  with  their  fellow  joggers  of  the  plough. 

Dryden. 

Jogging,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  jogs. 

Like  the  jogging  of  young  trees,  they  do  but  more 
fully  confirm  and  settle  the  rule  they  seem  to  shake. 
—J.  Spencer,  Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  42. 

There  is  no  weariness  like  that  which  rises  from 
doubting,  from  the  perpetual  jogging  of  an  unfixed 
reason. — South,  Sermons,  viii.  411, 

Joggle,  v.  n.    Shake  in  a  jogging  manner. 
In  the  head  of  man  the  base  of  the  brain  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  by  which  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
two  brains  joggling,  or  slipping  out  of  their  place.— 
JJerham. 

Sluts  and  trulls  who  joggle  it  about  in  their 
coaches.— Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  The  llelapse,  v.  5. 

Joggle,  v.  a.  Move  by  shaking  in  a  jogging 
manner. 

A  foolish  desire  I  had  to  joggle  thee  into  prefer- 
ment.—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 
Jogtrot,  adj.    Easy-going;  simple. 

Honest  jogtrot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and 
dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised. 
—Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xix.  (Ord  MS.) 

He  had  however  subsided  into  the  jog-trot  routine 
which  at  his  instigation  I  had  abandoned.— Theo- 
dore Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.ii.  ch.  xi. 

John.  s.  A  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
name,  but  with  numerous  secondary  signi- 
cations ;  as,  John  Bull,  John  Doe,  &c. 

1.  Footman. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  pride,  a  little  bell 
was  rung,  a  side  door  opened,  and  (after  setting 
down  their  Royal  mistress)  her  Majesty's  own  crim- 
son footmen,  with  epaulets  and  black  plushes,  came 
in.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  other  poor  Johns  slink 
off  at  this  arrival !  Not  one  of  the  honest  private 
plushes  could  stand  up  before  the  Royal  flunkies.— 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Flower  (species  uncertain)  so  called. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell. 

Distinct  by  colours  twaine, 
Above  the  borders  of  their  beds 
In  scemlie  sight  remain. 

Plat,  Flowers  in  Censura  Liieraria, viii,  3. 
J  ohn-a-dreams 
term  is 
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■earns,  s.    The  meaning  of  this 
clear.    There  is  doubt,  however, 
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as  to  what  it  meant  originally,  and  also  as 
to  its  genuine  form.  Of  the  word,  exactly 
as  it  stands  in  the  extract,  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Cibber,  over  and  above  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hamlet,  only  one  more 
known  instance,  i.e.  the  one  from  Armin. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak 

Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 

And  can  say  nothing.       Shakcspear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

His  name  is  John,  indeed,  sayeth  the  cinnick,  but 
neither  John-a-nods,  nor  John-a-dreams,  yet  either. 
—Arnim,  Nest  of  Ninnies:  1008. 

John-a-nods  is  evidently  an  allied  com- 
bination, and  so  is  the  curious  word  John- 
dreaming,  quoted  by  Steevens  from  Hall's 
Translation  of  Homer,  1581. 

In  Nash's  'Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunts-up, 
or  Have-with-you  to  Saffron  Walden' 
(159G),  and  in  Whetstone's  'Promos  and 
Cassandra,'  the  word  is  John-n-Droynes. 
John-a-nokes,  s.  A  fictitious  name,  made 
use  of  in  law  proceedings  ;  and,  as  well  as 
that  of  John-a-stiles,  usually  attending  it, 
a  subject  of  humorous  distinction  by 
several  writers. 

Pr'ythee,  stay  a  while; 
Looke,  j'on  comes  John-a-noke  and  John-a-stile. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  7  :  1599. 
John-a-nokes  was  driving  his  cart  toward  Croy- 
don, and  by  the  way  fell  asleepe  therein.  Mean- 
while, a  good  fellow  came  and  stole  away  his  two 
horses,  and  went  faire  away  with  them.  In  the  end 
he, awakening  and  missing  them,  said, '  Hither  I  am 
John-a-nokes,  or  I  am  not  John-a-nokes.  If  I  am 
John-a-nokes,  then  have  I  lost  two  horses ;  and  if  I 
be  not  John-a-nokes  then  have  I  found  a  eart.' — Cop- 
ley, Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies:  1614.  (Narcs  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Then  have  I  attended  five  or  six  houres  (like  John- 
a-noakes)  for  nothing,  for  my  cheating  sharke, 
having  neither  money  nor  honestie,  hath  never  come 
at  mee,  but  took  some  other  payre  of  stayres,  and 
in  the  same  fashion  coozened  another  waterman  of 
his  boat-hire.  —  Taylor  (tlie  Waterpoet),  Worlces: 
1630. 

The  humble  petition  of  John-a-nokes  and  John-a- 
stiles  sheweth,  that  your  petitioners  have  had  causes 
depending  in  Westminster  Hall  above  five  hundred 
years \— Spectator,  no.  577. 

John-a-stiles,  s.    See  John-a-nokes. 

John-dory.  s.  [see  extracts.]  Fish  so  called 
(Zeus  faber). 

It  is  now  about  sixty  years  since  the  celebrated 
Mi-.  Quin,  of  epicurean  notoriety,  first  discovered  the 
real  merit  of  the  doree ;  and  we  believe  from  him 
first  originated  the  familiar,  and  we  may  say  na- 
tional, epithet  of  John  Dory,  as  a  special  mark  or 
his  esteem  for  the  fish. — Montague. 

Our  common  application  of  Joint  Dory  is  also  said 
to  be  of  foreign  derivation,  and  even  with  a  second 
reference  to  St.  Peter.  The  fishermen  of  the  Adri- 
atic call  this  fish  il  janitore,  the  gatekeper. . . .  The 
real  origin  of  the  English  name  for  this  fish  may  be 
questioned ;  but  it  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Erench  doree  or  jaune  doree,  in  reference  to  its 
peculiar  golden  colour. — Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

The  following  extracts  (all  from  Nares) 
show  that  the  word  was  also  the  name  of  a 
famous  sea-captain. 
As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday, 
And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 
To  Paris  for  to  ride-a.  Old  Ballad. 

Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling*  tit, 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Ballail  on  Sir  John  Mennis. 
Hunger  is  the  greatest  pain  he  [the  fiddler]  takes, 
except  a  broken  head  sometimes  and  labouring  John 
Dory. — Microcosm,  p.  170 ;  Bliss's  edition. 

Where,  I'll  tell  you  (while  none  mind  us), 
We  throw  th'  house  quite  out  at  windows; 
Nought  makes  them  or  me  aught  sorry, 
They  dance  lively  with  John  Dory, 
Holy  brethren  with  the  poet 
Sing,  nor  care  they  much  who  know  it. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 
Then  viscount  Sligo  telleth  a  long  story 
Of  the  supplie,  as  if  lie  sung  John  Dory. 

Kerry,  Pastorals, 

John-hold-my-staff.  s.  ?  Humble  attendant. 
And  here  it  is  the  fortune  of  a  man  to  be  married 
to  a  woman  of  so  peevish  and  domineering  a  temper, 
that  she  will  wear  the  breeches  and  the  cap  too;  so 
that  the  poor  fool  at  home  is  like  John-hold-my- 
staff;  she  must  rule,  govern,  insult,  braule,  &c. — 
Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,  (Nares  by  H.  and 
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Johnapple.  s.    See  extract. 

A  johnapple  is  a  good  relished  sharp  apple  the 
Spring  following,  when  most  other  fruit  is  spent : 
they  are  fit  for  tho  cyder  plantations. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Join.  v.  a.    [Fr.  joindre.'] 

1.  Add  one  to  another  in  contiguity. 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field.— Isaiah,  v.  8. 

2.  Couple ;  combine. 

In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together 
its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power. — Locke. 

3.  Unite  in  league  or  marriage. 

One  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  state, 
Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heaven,  nor  fate, 
Nor  frequent  prodigies  permit  to  join. 
With  any  native  of  the  Ausonian  1  i • ; e. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,\\\.  367. 

4.  Dash  together  ;  collide  ;  encounter. 

AVhen  they  joined  battle,  Israel  was  smitten. — 
1  Samuel,  iv.  2. 

They  should  with  resolute  minds  endure,  until 
they  might  jo  in  battle  with  their  enemies. — Knollcs, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

This  sense  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  '  to  join 
battle,'  in  which,  battle  seems  not  to  signify  fight, 
but  troops  in  array,  committere  exercitus,  though  it 
may  likewise  mean  fight,  as  committere  prceliuin. — 
Todd. 

5.  Associate. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial. — 
Isaiah,  xiv.  20. 

Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.— Acts, 
viii.  29. 

6.  Unite  in  one  act. 

Our  best  notes  are  treason  to  his  fame, 
Join'd  with  the  loud  applause  of  publick  voice. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  tJie  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
Rhyme  as  spelt  jine. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine.  Dryden. 

7.  Unite  in  concord. 

Be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind.— 
1  Corinthians,  i.  10. 

8.  Act  in  concert  with. 

Know  your  own  int'rest,  Sir ;  where'er  you  lead, 
We  jointly  vow  to  join  no  other  head. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebc. 

Join.  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  to  ;  adhere;  be  contiguous. 

He  departed  thence  and  entered  into  a  certain 
man's  house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped 
God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue. — 
Acts,  xviii.  7. 

2.  Close ;  clash. 

Look  you,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

3.  Unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other 
league. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and 
join  in  affinity  with  the  people  ? — Ezra,  ix.  14. 

4.  Become  confederate. 

AVhen  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto 
our  enemies,  and  light  against  us. — Exodus,  i.  10. 

Let  us  make  peace  with  him,  before  he  join  with 
Alexander  against  us. — 1  Maccabees,  x.  4. 

Even  you  yourself 
Join  with  the  rest ;  you  are  arm'd  against  me. 

Dryden. 

Any  other  may  join  with  him  that  is  injured,  and 
assist  him  in  recovering  satisfaction.— Locke, 
Joinder,  s. 

1.  Joining.  Hare. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Conlirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

2.  In  Law.  Joining. 

Upon  either  a  general  or  a  special  demurrer,  the 
opposite  party  avers  it  [the  plea]  to  be  sufficient, 
which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer.  —  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Joiner,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  uten- 
sils of  wood  compacted. 

The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
smiths,  carpenters,  and  joiners. — Bacon,  Essays. 

It  is  counted  good  workmanship  in  a  joiner  to 
bear  his  hand  curiously  even.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Joinery,  s.    See  extract. 

Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  several  pieces  of  wood 
are  so  fitted  and  joined  together  by  straight  lines, 
squares,  miters,  or  any  bevel,  that  they  shall  seem 
one  intire  piece.— 3Ioxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Used  metaphorically. 

He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dove-tailed.— Burke,  Speech 
on  American  Taxation, 
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Joinhanil.  .v.  Writing  words,  in  which  the 
letters  are  joined  to  each  other,  in  opposi- 
tion to  writing  single  letters. 

As  they  began  to  talk  of  family  affairs,  a  little  boy 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  told  her  that  ho  was  to 
go  into  join-hand  on  Thursday.  'Thursday  I'  says 
she ;  '  no  child ;  if  it  please  God,  you  shall  not  begin 
upon  Childermas-day ;  tell  your  writing-master  that 
Friday  will  bo  soon  enough.' — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  7.  (OrdMS.) 

Joining-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Hinge ;  joint. 

David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the  nails 
for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  joinings. — 
1  Chronicles,  xxii.  3. 

2.  Juncture. 

As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the 
stor.es,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and 
selling. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  2. 

Joint.  .1. 

1.  Articulation  of  limbs;  juncture  of  mov- 
able bones  in  animal  bodies. 

I  felt  the  same  pain  in  the  same  joint.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint  racking  rheums. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  488. 

2.  Hinge  ;  junctures  which  admit  motion  of 
the  parts. 

The  coach,  the  cover  whereof  was  made  with  such 
joints  that  as  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull 
it  up  close  when  they  listed,  so  when  they  would, 
they  might  remain  as  discovered  and  opensighted 
as  on  horseback. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  In  Building.    See  extract. 

Strait  lines,  in  joiners'  language,  is  called  a  joint, 
that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  are  shot,  that  is,  planed. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

4.  Knot  or  commissure  in  a  plant. 

5.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by 
the  butcher. 

In  bringing  a  joint  of  meat,  it  falls  out  of  your 
hand.— Swift. 
Out  of  joint. 

a.  Luxated  ;  slipped  from  the  socket  or  cor- 
respondent part  where  it  naturally  moves. 

Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint. — Genesis,  xxxii.  25. 
My  head  and  whole  body  was  sore  hurt,  and  also 
one  of  my  arms  and  legs  put  out  of  joint. — Herbert. 

b.  Thrown  into  confusion  and  disordered ; 
confused  ;  full  of  disturbance. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint,  oh  cursed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Joint,  adj. 

1.  Shared  among  many. 

Entertain  no  more  of  it, 
Than  &  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Though  it  be  common  in  respect  of  some  men,  it 
is  not  so  to  all  mankind ;  but  is  the  joint  property 
of  this  country,  or  this  parish. — Locke. 

2.  United  in  the  same  possession,  as  we  say, 
joint  heirs  or  coheirs,  joint  heiresses  or  co- 
heiresses. 

The  sun  and  man  did  strive, 
Joint  tenants  of  the  world,  who  should  survive. 

Donne. 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid ; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast  joint  tenant  of  the  shade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  151. 

3.  Combined  ;  acting  together  in  consort. 

On  your  joint  vigour  now, 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  405. 
In  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force  of  so  many 
nations,  France  could  send  troops.— Addison. 

Joint,  v.  a. 

1.  Form  in  articulations. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion,  and 
furnished  with  several  muscles. — Ray,  On  the  Wis- 
dom of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation  . 

2.  Divide  by  the  joint ;  cut  or  quarter  into 
joints. 

He  joints  the  neck  ;  and  with  a  stroke  so  strong 
The  helm  flies  off ;  and  bears  the  head  along. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  uEneid,  ix.  103S. 
joint-worm.  s.  Intestinal  worm  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Ta3nia  ;  tape- worm. 

'Pshaw— be  quiet— I'll  shew  you  a  curiosity,  the 
greatest  that  ever  Nature  made.  In  opening  a  dog 
the  other  day,  I  found  this  worm.— Prodigious  !  'Tis 
the  joint-worm,  which  the  learned  talk  of  so  much. 
—  Ay ;  the  Lumbricus  lsetus,  or  Fcescia,  as  Hip- 
pocrates calls  it,  or  vulgarly  in  English,  the  tape- 
worm. Thudseus  tells  us  of  one  of  these  worms 
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found  in  a  human  body,  two  hundred  foot  loner, 
without  head. or  tail.— 1  wish  they  be  not  got  into 
thy  brain.  Oh,  you  charm  me  with  these  disco- 
veries.— Here's  another  sort  of  worm  call'd  Lum- 
bricus teres  intcstinalis.— I  think  the  iirst  you  shew'd 
me  the  greatest  curiosity.  —  'Tis  very  odd,  really, 
that  there  should  be  every  inch  a  joint,  and  every 
joint  a  mouth ;  oh,  the  profound  secrets  of  Nature ! 
—Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Basset-Table. 

Jointed,  adj.  Full  of  joints,  knots,  or  com- 
missures. 

Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His  forceful  spear,  which  hissing  as  it  ilew, 
Picrc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  61. 
Three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots.   J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  i. 

Jointer,  s.    Sort  of  plane  so  called.  See 

extract. 

The  jointer  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  fore- 
plane,  and  hath  its  solo  perfectly  strait :  its  office  is 
to  follow  the  fore-plane,  and  shoot  an  edge  perfectly 
strait,  when  a  joint  is  to  be  shot.— Moxon,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Jointly,  adv.    In  a  joint  manner. 

1.  Together;  not  separately. 

I  began  a  combat  first  with  him  particularly, 
and  after  his  death  with  the  others  jointly. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Because  all  that  are  of  the  church  cannot  jointly 
and  equally  work  ;  the  first  thing  in  polity  required 
is  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  church.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  prince  told  him  he  could  lay  no  claim  to  his 
gratitude,  but  desired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  to- 
gether, and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom 
only  it  was  due.—  Addison. 

2.  In  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation. 

His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blest, 
"Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 

Bryden,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Heath  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Jointress,  s.  Female  who  holds  anything 
in  jointure;  Jointuress. 

Our  queen, 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
We've  taken  now  to  wife.  Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Jointstool.  s.  Stool  made  not  merely  by  in- 
sertion of  the  feet,  but  by  inserting  one 
part  in  another. 

He  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps 
upon  jointstools,  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg. — Sliakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

He  used  to  lay  chairs  and  jointstools  in  their 
way,  that  they  might  break  noses  by  falling. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.   Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  sway'd  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drill'd  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

Cowper,  The  'Task. 

Jointure,  s.    Estate  settled  on  a  wife  to  be 
enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease. 
The  jointure  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  in  1589, 
and,  many  years  since,  was  married  in  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time,  and  held  her  jointure  from  all  the 
earls  of  Desmond  since  then. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

There's  a  civil  question  us'd  of  late, 
Where  lies  my  jointure,  where  your  own  estate? 

Hryden. 

What's  property,  dear  Swift  ?  You  see  it  alter, 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter ; 
Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share. 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.ii. 
Jointure,  v.  a.    Endow  with  a  jointure. 

If  thou,  my  dear,  thyself  should'st  prize, 
Alas,  what  value  would  suffice? 
The  Spaniard  could  not  do't,  though  he 
Should  to  both  Indies  jointure  thee.  Coivley. 

Jointured,  part.  adj.  Endowed  with  a  joint- 
ure. 

The  generous  youth,  more  anxious  grown 
For  publick  liberty  than  for  his  own, 
Marries  soma  jointur'd  antiquated  crone  ! 

S.  Jenyns,  Modern  Fine  Gentleman. 
Jointuress,  s.    Wife  upon  whom  an  estate 
is  settled,  to  be  enjoyed  after  the  death  of 
her  husband;  Jointress;  both  words 
are  barbarous,  the  one  being  etymolo- 
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gically  a  female  Jointer,  the  other  a 

female  Join tu re. 

He  [Butler,  the  poet]  married  a  good  jointuresse, 

the  relict  of  Morgan,  by  which  meanes  he  lives 

comfortably. — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  &c.  ii.  2G2. 

Joist,  s.    [Fr.  giste  =  lying  place.] 
J .  Secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Some  wood  is  not  good  to  use  for  beams  or  joists, 
because  of  the  brittleness. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  a,  joist. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  Pasture  let  for  temporary  grazing,  or  the 
food  so  supplied ;  either  of  these  being  the 
sense  in  '  Cattle  taken-in  to  joist.'  The 
construction  may  also  be  verbal. 
Joke.  5.  [hat.  jocus ;  see  Jest.]  Jest;  some- 
thing not  serious. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a.  joke! 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  all. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Why  should  publick  mockery  in  print,  or  a  m<-rry 
joke  upon  a  stage,  be  a  better  test  of  truth  than 
public  persecutions? — Watts,  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 

Joke.  v.  7i.   Jest ;  be  merry  in  words  or  ac- 
tions. 

Joker,  s.    Jester  ;  merry  fellow. 

Thou  mad'st  thy  first  appearance  in  the  world 
like  a  dry  joker,  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding. — Hennis. 
Jokiner.  part.  adj.    Uttering  jokes. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Joking-,  verbal  abs.    Utterance  of  a  joke. 

Joking  decides  great  things, 
Stronger  and  better  oil  than  earnest  can. 

Milton,  'Translation  from  Horace. 
Jokish.  adj.  Jocular. 

Oh,  dear,  how  jokish  these  gentlemen  are  ! — 
O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  iii.  1. 

Jole.  s.  [A.S.  ceafi—  jaw,  with  which  that 
word  and  chap  are  connected.  This  deri- 
vation the  spelling  with  w  best  represents ; 
the  pronunciation,  however,  being  as  given 
in  extracts,  no  change  in  the  orthography 
of  the  previous  editions  is  made.] 
1.  Face  or  cheek  :  (it  is  seldom  used  but  in 
the  phrase  '  cheek  by  jole'). 

Follow !  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  check  by  jole. — 
Sliakespear,  Midsumtner-Night's  Bream,  iii.  2. 

And  by  him  in  another  hole, 
Afflicted  Ralpho,  clieek  by  jole. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 109. 
A  man  who  has  digested  all  the  fathers  lets  a 
pure  English  divine  go  cheek  by  jole  with  him. — 
Collier,  On  Pride. 
•1.  Head  of  a  fish. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate, 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  too  late : 
Mercy  1  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope?  alas !  then  bring  the  joiol. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  23S 
Bed  speckled  trouts,  the  salmon's  silver  jole, 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  sole. 

Gay,  Trivia. 

Spelt  with  ch  and  ge. 

A  swoln  and  inflamed  face,  beset  with  goodly 
chowles. — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  38  :  1G35. 

You  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  geoules  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of 
pickled  oysters,  &c. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  v.  15. 
Joil.  v.  a.  [  ?  ]    Beat  the  head  against  any- 
thing ;  clash  with  violence. 

Howsoe'er  their  hearts  are  sever'd  in  religion, 
their  heads  are  both  one  :  they  may  jolt  horns  toge- 
ther, like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. — Sliakespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

The  tortoises  envied  the  easiness  of  the  frogs,  till 
they  saw  them  jolled  to  pieces  and  devour'd  for 
want  of  a  buckler. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Jollification,  s.  Merrymaking. 

Lauk-a-mercy !  a  constable,  sir?   I'm  sure  you've 
had  a  very  pleasant  jollification. — Marryat,  Snar- 
leyyow,  vol.  li.  ch.x. 
Jollily.  adv.    In  a  jolly  manner. 

1.  Gaily;  with  elevation  of  spirit. 

[He]  now  on  cockhorse  gallops  jollily. 

Marslon,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  3. 

2.  In  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth. 

The  goodly  empress  jollily  inclin'd. 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'rous  kind. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  Perseus,  vi.  102. 
Jolliment.  s.    Mirth  ;   merriment ;  gaiety. 
Obsolete. 
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Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour,  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Jollity,  s. 

1.  Gaiety;  elevation  of  spirit. 

He  with  a  proud  jollity  commanded  him  to  leave 
that  quarrel  only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to 
enter  into  it.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Merriment;  festivity. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  melancholy  to  see  several 
dropping  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

3.  Handsomeness ;  beauty. 

When  nature  is  in  her  chiefest  jollity,  she  tapes- 
tries the  whole  universe  with  a  world  of  delicious 
flowers. — Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  31 :  1633. 
Jolly,  adj. 

1.  Gay;  merry;   airy;   cheerful;  lively; 
jovial. 

Like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English.       Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

O  nightingale  !  .  . . 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  do  st  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Hilton,  Sonnets,  i.  1. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  arc  jolly. 
Nought  so  sad  as  melancholy. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
A  shepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 
And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves. 

Prior,  Ilenry  and  Emma. 

2.  Plump  ;  like  one  in  high  health. 

He  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which  though  it 
may  entertain  his  eye  with  a  florid,  jolly  white  and 
red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  shall  fill  his  hand  only 
with  stench  and  foulness.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Handsome  ;  well-favoured. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seem'd.  and  faire  did  sit. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Used  adverbially. 

Even  ghosts  had  learn'd  to  groan  ; 
Put  tree  from  punishment,  as  free  from  sin, 
The  shades  liv'd  jolly,  and  without  a  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

Jolly-boat.  s.  [Danish jolle  =yawl.]  Term 
for  a  ship's  small  boat. 

But  .  .  .  the  corporal  did  not  tell  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  his  cruise  in  the  jolly-boat,  to  Mr.  Van- 
slyperken,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear. 
—Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  xxi. 

Jolt.  v.  n.    Shake  as  a  carriage  on  rough 
ground. 

Jolt.  v.  a.    Shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 

Is  it  not  very  unhappy  that  Lysandcr  must  be 
attacked  and  applauded  in  a  wood,  and  Corinna 
jolted  and  commended  in  a  stage-coach.—  Tatler, 
no.  215. 

Jolt.  s.    Shock  ;  violent  agitation. 

The  symptoms  are,  bloody  water  upon  a  sudden 
jolt  or  violent  motion. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out ;  but 
afterwards  the  motion  was  easy. — Swift. 

Jolthead.  ». 

1.  Dolt;  blockhead. 

Fie  on  thecjoltliead,  thou  canst  not  read.— Shake- 
spear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  Head  disproportionately  large. 

Had  man  been  a  dwarf,  ho  had  scarce  been  a 
reasonable  creature  ;  for  he  must  then  have  either 
had  a  jolthead,  and  so  there  would  not  have  been 
body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  his  brain  with 
spirits;  or  he  must  have  had  a  small  head,  and  so 
there  would  not  have  been  brain  enough  for  his 
business. — Gretc. 
Jolting:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which  jolts. 
Violent  motion,  as  jolting  in  a  coach,  may  be  used 
in  tins  case. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

A  coach  and  six  horses  is  the  utmost  exercise  you 
can  bear,  and  how  glad  would  you  be  if  it  could  waft 
you  in  the  air  to  avoid  jolting. — Swift. 

Jonquil,  s.    [Fr.  jonquille,  from  Lat.  juncus 

=  rush.]    Garden  species  of  Narcissus  so 

called. 

Nor  gradual  bloom  is  wanting, 
Nor  hyacinths  of  purest  virgin  white, 
Low  bent  and  blushing  inward  j  nor  jonquilles 
Of  potent  fragrance.       Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Hut  amid  all  this  solid  splendour  there  were  cer- 
tain intimations  of  feminine  elegance  in  the  veil  of 
finely-cut  pink  paper  which  covered  the  nakedness 
of  the  empty  but  highly  polished  fire-place,  and  in 
the  hand-screens,  which  were  profusely  ornamented 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  hue,  and  one  of  which  af- 
forded a  most  accurate  if  not  picturesque  view  of 
Margate,  while  the  other  glowed  with  a  huge  wreath 
of  cabbage-roses  and  jonquils. — B.  Disraeli,  Hen- 
rietta Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.  x. 
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Jorden.  s.    I?  earthen.    See  Wedgwood  in 
voce.']  Chamberpot. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and  then  we 
leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  chamberlye  breeds 
fleas  like  a  loach.— Shakcspear,  Ilenry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  1. 

This  ch'ma  jorden  let  the  chief  o'ercomo 
Replenish  not  ingloriously  at  home. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  166. 

The  copper-pot  can  boil  milk,  heat  porridge,  hold 
small-beer,  or  in  case  of  necessity,  serve  for  a,  jorden. 
— Swift. 

Jorum,  s.  [?]  Cowl  or  drinking-vessel  with 
liquor  in  it :  (hence  the  burden  of  a  song, 
'  Push  about  the  jorum  ').   Slang,  perhaps 
connected  with  Yarrum. 
Joseph,  s.    [  ?  ]    Riding-coat  or  habit  for 
women,  with  buttons  down  to  the  skirts. 
There  lived  a  lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice, 
Who  showed  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice : 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd,— 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  favourite  vest. 

Crabbe,  The  Parish  Register. 

Jostle,  v.  a.    [Fr.  jouster.]    Justle ;  rush 
against. 

No  one  accuses  him  of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him 
with  mock  humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the 
wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No  wealthy 
neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his  tenement. 
No  man  sues  him.— C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  A  Com- 
plaint of  the  Decay  of  Beggars. 

If  you,  who  are  a  person  of  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  are  a  snob— you  whom  nobody  flatters  particu- 
larly ;  you  who  have  no  toadies ;  you  whom  no  cring- 
ing flunkies  or  shopmen  bow  out  of  doors ;  you 
whom  the  policeman  tells  to  move  on  ;  you  who  are 
jostled  in  the  crowd  of  this  world,  and  amongst  the 
snobs  our  brethren,  consider  how  much  harder  it  is 
for  a  man  to  escape  who  lias  not  your  advantages, 
and  is  all  his  life  long  subject  to  adulation  :  the  butt 
of  meanness;  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
snob's  idol  not  to  be  a  snob.—  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Jot.  s.  [English  form  of  lota,  iStra,  the  Greek 
letter  so  called,  the  same  in  power  and 
place  as  the  English  i.  The  smallest  letter 
in  the  Greek  (i)  and  Hebrew  (>)  alphabet ; 
whence  it  denotes  anything  very  small. 
The  extract  from  the  New  Testament  gives 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  word  with  its 
present  sense.]  Point ;  tittle ;  least  as- 
signable quantity. 
As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  witli  pincers  fiery  hot. 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after,  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  5. 
I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand,  or  will ;  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
Bight  onwards.  Milton.  Sonnets,  xxii.  6. 

A  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a  very  rational 
author,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  knowledge. — 
Locke. 

The  final  event  will  not  be  one  jot  less  the  con- 
sequence of  our  own  choice  and  actions,  for  God's 
having  from  all  eternity  foreseen  and  determined 
what  that  event  shall  be. — Rogers. 

You  might,  with  every  jot  as  much  justice,  hang 
me  up  because  I'm  old,  as  beat  me  because  I'm  im- 
potent.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Jot.  v.  a.    Put  down  as  a  note  or  memoran- 
dum :  (as,  '  Jot  it  down'). 
Jotting-,   verbal  abs.     Note :  ('  Jottings  in 
Legal  Etymology  '  is  the  title  of  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Museum,  by  J.  Malcolm 
Ludlow). 

Jouisance.  s.  \Yv.jouissance.~]  Jollity;  mer- 

ment ;  festivity.  Obsolete. 
Colin,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 

As  thou  wert  wont,  songs  of  some  jouisance? 
Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgovernance. 

Spenser. 

Journal,  adj.     [Fr.  journal ;  Italian,  gior- 
nale.~\    Daily ;  quotidian.  Obsolete. 
Now  gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 

His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 
And  his  faint  steeds  water'd  in  ocean  deep, 
Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ere  twice 

The  sun  has  made  his  journal  greeting  to 
The  under  generation,  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
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Stick  to  your  journal  course;  the  breach  of  cus- 
tom 

Is  breach  of  all.  Slwikespear,  Cymbehne,  iv.  2. 

Journal,  s. 

1.  Diary;  account  kept  of  daily  transactions. 

Edward  kept  a  most  judicious  journal  of  all  the 
principal  passages  of  the  affairs  of  his  estate.— -Sir 
J.  Hayward,  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

2.  Any  paper  published  daily. 
Journalism,  s.    System  of  periodical  lite- 
rature. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chief  differences.  Others 
that  might  be  noticed  are  rather  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  such  as  the  extension  of  criticism,  journal- 
ism, and  of  anonymous  writing.  These  three  things 
naturally  go  together,  and  they  had  all  attained 
considerable  growth  in  the  last  age ;  but  they  have 
been  much  more  largely  developed  in  the  present. 
In  no  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  any  other 
country,  has  anonymous  periodical  criticism  ever 
acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendancy  and  power. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  ii.  543-4. 

Journalist,  s.    Writer  of,  in,  or  for  jour- 
nals ;  writer  connected  with  the  press. 

The  reader  will  be  surprized  to  find  the  above- 
mentioned  journalist  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life, 
that  was  filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  318. 

Journalistic,  adj.  Connected  by  journalism. 

Besides  his  dramatic  labours,  Dr.  Muller  is  known 
to  the  public  as  a  journalist.  For  some  considerable 
time  lie  has  edited  a  literary  newspaper  of  his  own 
originating,  the  '  Mitternacht-Blatt '  (Midnight  Pa- 
per), stray  leaves  of  which  we  occasionally  look  into. 
In  this  last  capacity  ...  he  shews  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage ;  indeed  the  journalistic  office  seems  quite 
natural  to  him. ...  It  may  be,  too,  that  Dr.  Muller 
is  not  perfectly  original  in  his  journalistic  manner. 
.  .  .  One  of  Midler's  regular  journalistic  articles  is 
the  '  Kriegszeitung,'  or  War-intelligence,  of  all  the 
paper-battles,  feuds,  defiances,  and  private  assassi- 
nations, chiefly  dramatic,  which  occur  in  the  more 
distracted  portion  of  the  German  literary  republic. 
— Carlyle. 

Journaiistics.  s.pl.  Matters  connected  with 
journalism. 

In  general  cases,  indeed,  when  the  brains  are  out 
the  man  will  die ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
journaiistics  that  a  man  may  not  only  live  but  sup- 
port wife  and  children  by  his  labours  in  this  line, 
years  after  the  brain  (if  ever  there  was  any)  has 
been  completely  abstracted,  or  reduced  by  time  and 
hard  usage  to  dry  powder.— Carlyle. 

Journalize,  v.  a.    Enter  in  an  account  of 
daily  transactions. 

He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently,  but  then  what 
was  there  to  journalize'/ — Johnson. 

Journey,  s.  [Fi'.journee.] 

1.  Travel  of  a  day. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  day  's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.         Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  his  journey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  558. 

2.  Travel  by  land,  distinguished  from  a  voy- 
age or  travel  by  sea. 

Before  the  light  of  the  gospel,  mankind  travelled 
like  people  in  the  dark,  without  any  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  end  of  their  journey,  or  of  the  way  that 
led  to  it. — Rogers. 

3.  Passage  from  place  to  place. 

Some,  having  a  long  journey  from  the  upper  re- 
gions, would  float  up  and  down  a  good  while. — T. 
Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

Light  of  the  world,  the  ruler  of  the  year, 
With  happy  speed  begin  the  great  career; 
And  as  thou  dost  thy  radiant  journies  run, 
Through  every  distant  climate  own, 
That  in  fair  Albion  thou  hast  seen 
The  greatest  prince,  the  brightest  queen. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Journey,  v.  n.    Travel ;  pass  from  place  to 
place. 

Gentlemen  of  good  esteem 
Are  jotcrneying  to  salute  the  emperour. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
We  are  journeying  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 
Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you. — Numbers,  x.  29. 

Since  such  love's  natural  station  is,  may  still 
My  love  descend,  and  journey  down  the  hill; 
Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  so 
1  shall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go. 

Donne. 

I  have  journeyed  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  therefore  your  lordship's  discourses 
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had  tired  content  my  ears  very  well,  to  make  them 
intrant  my  eyes  to  keep  open. — Bacon. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night, 
Save  when  they  journey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  238. 
Having  luated  his  body  by  journeying,  he  took 
cold  upon  the  ground.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Journeyer.  s.    One  who  journeys,  goes  a 
journey,  or  travels. 

Look  how  the  rapid  journeyer  seems  to  bait 
His  slackening  steeds. 

Brown,  Sunday  Thoughts.    (Ord  MS.) 
Journeyman,  x. 

1.  Hired  workman;  workman  hired  by  the 
day. 

They  were  called  journeymen  that  wrought  with 
others  by  the  day,  though  now  by  statute  it  be  ex- 
tended to  those  likewise  that  covenant  to  work  in 
their  occupation  with  another  by  the  year. — Coioell. 

I  intend  to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will 
have  journeymen  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of 
the  nation. — Addison. 

Says  Frog  to  Bull,  This  old  rogue  will  take  the 
business  into  his  hands :  we  must  starve  or  turn 
journeymen  to  old  Lewis  Baboon. — Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

2.  Bad,  bungling,  or  indifferent  workman. 

Players  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men,  and  not  made  them  well. — Shakespear,  Ham- 
let, iii.  2. 

Journey  work.  5.  Work  performed  for  hire  ; 
work  done  by  the  day. 

Did  no  committee  sit,  where  he 
Might  cut  out  journeywork  for  thee? 
And  set  thee  a  task  with  subordination, 
To  stitch  up  sale  and  sequestration. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  i.  2,  72:. 
Her  family  she  was  forced  to  hire  out  at  journey- 
work  to  her  neighbours. — Arbuthnot,  History  of 
John  Bull. 

Toust.  s.    Tilt ;  tournament ;  mock  fight. 
And  sing  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  giusts. 

Spenser,  Sheplu  rd's  Calendar,  October. 
Bases,  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  30. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes. 

Byron,  Mazeppa. 

Joust,  v.  n.  [N.Fr. /oMSfcr.]  Run  in  the  tilt. 

So  forth  they  went  and  both  together  giusted. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
All  who  since 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  5S2. 
Jovial,   adj.      [hat.jovialis  =  belonging  to, 
having  the  nature  of  Jove :  as,  one  born 
under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
or  Jove.] 

1.  Simply.    Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter. 

The  fixed  stars  are  astrologieally  differenced  by 
the  planets,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or  jovial,  ac- 
cording to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer  these 
planets. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Figuratively.    Gay;  airy;  merry;  cheer- 
ful. 

Therewith  the  heavens  always  jovial, 
Look'd  on  them  lovely  still  in  stedfast  state. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12,  51. 
My  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks, 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Our  jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Some  men.  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  in- 
cline the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad 
and  ill-disposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  others  of  a,  jovial 
nature  dispose  the  compauyto  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others 
moral,  the  rest  jovial  or  bacchanalian. — Dryden. 
Perhaps  the  jest  that  charm'd  the  sprightly 
crowd, 

And  made,  the  jovial  table  laugh  so  loud. 
To  some  false  notion  ow'd  its  poor  pretence. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  116. 

Jovialist.  s.  One  who  lives  jovially.  Cotgrave 
describes  a  jovialist  as  one  that  is  naturally, 
and  by  complexion,  pleasant  and  sanguine. 
What  talk  we  to  these  jovialists?   It  is  liberty, 
with  them,  for  a  man  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  to 
take  what  he  likes,  to  do  what  he  lists. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  21. 

The  jovialists  of  the  world  drink  wine  in  bowls. — 
Id.,  Works,  iii.  678. 

Joviality.*.    Merriment  festivity:    (in  the 
extracts  spelt  without  the  i.) 

The  first  day  vapours  away  in  tobacco,  feasts,  and 
other  jovialty.—Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 

Vol.  II. 
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Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  308. 

The  night ...  he  had  purposed  to  spend  in  jovi- 
altie  while  others  slept.  —  Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p.  245:  1650. 

To  think  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last  ban- 
quet they  should  taste  of ;  that  they  should  them- 
selves shortly  become  the  feast  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, could  not  but  somewhat  spoil  the  gust  of 
their  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the  sport  of 
their  loudest  jovialties. — Barrow,  Works,  vol.  iii. 
serm.  xiv. 

Jovially,  adv.    In  a  jovial  manner ;  jollily  ; 
merrily ;  gaily. 

Though  his  table  he  jovially  furnished. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  235. 

Fare  jovially,  and  clap  your  hands. — B.  Jonson, 
Volpone,  epilogue. 

Jovialness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Jovial;  gaiety;  merriment. 

They  are  not  become  true  penitents. . . .  Swearing 
with  such  persons  is  but  a  grace  and  lustre  to  their 
speech ;  lying  but  wit's  craft  or  policy ;  drunkenness, 
jovialness  or  good  fellowship  :  .  . .  thus  do  they  bap- 
tize vice  by  the  name  of  virtue. — Heicyt,  Sermons, 
p.  32:  1658. 

Jowl.  s.    See  Jole. 
Joy.  s.  [Fr.joie.'] 

1.  Pleasurable  emotion. 

There  should  not  be  such  heaviness  in  their  de- 
struction, as  shall  be  joy  over  them  that  are  per- 
suaded to  salvation. — 2  Esdras,  vii.  61. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial, 
vanishing,  superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  ap- 
prehension, and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Gaiety  ;  merriment ;  festivity. 

The  roofs  with  joy  resound ; 
And  hymen,  io  hymen  rung  around.  Dryden. 

3.  Happiness;  felicity. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all : 
Then  I'll  sit  down :  give  me  some  wine : 

1  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Almeyda  smiling  came, 
Attended  with  a  train  of  all  her  race, 
Whom  in  the  rage  of  empire  I  had  murder'd  ; 
But  now,  no  longer  foes,  they  gave  me  joy 
Of  my  new  conquest.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

The  bride, 
Lovely  herself,  and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace, 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wish'd  her  joy. 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
employ.  Id. 
The  said  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see  the 
lady  Townly,  and  wish  her  joy,  since  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Ralph. — Taller,  no.  262. 

4.  Term  of  fondness. 

Now  our  joy, 
Although  the  last,  not  least ; .  . . 
What  can  you  say  ?       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Maud,  with  her  venturous  climbings,  and  tumbles, 
and  childish  escapes ; 
Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  Joy  of 
the  hall ; 

Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth,  when  my  father 
dangled  the  grapes ; 
Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced 
darling  of  all.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  15. 

Joy.  v.  n.  [Fr.jouir.~]  Be  joyful ;  rejoice;  be 
glad ;  exult. 

He  will  joy  over  thee  with  singing.— Zephaniah, 
iii.  17. 

I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation. — Habakkuk,  iii.  18. 

Exceedingly  the  more  joyed  we  for  the  joy  of 
Titus,  because  his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  you  all. — 

2  Corinthians,  vii.  13. 

They  laugh,  we  weep  ;  they  joy  while  we  lament. 

Fairfax. 

No  man  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he 
joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  imparteth  his  griefs, 
but  he  grieveth  the  less. — Bacon,  Essays. 
Well  then,  my  soul,  joy  in  the  midst  of  pain; 

Thy  Christ  that  conquer'd  hell,  shall  from  above 
With  greater  triumph  yet  return  again, 

And  conquer  his  own  justice  with  his  love. 

Sir  H.  Wot  ton. 

[Their]  cheerful  age  with  honour  youth  attends, 
Joy'd  that  from  pleasure's  slavery  they  are  free. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age. 

Joy.  v.  a. 

1.  Congratulate;  entertain  kindly.  Rare. 

Like  us  they  love  or  hate,  like  us  they  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  227. 

2.  Gladden  ;  exhilarate. 

She  went  to  Palema,  meaning  to  delight  her  eyes 
and  joy  her  thoughts  with  the  conversation  of  her 
beloved  sister. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  sovd  vrasjoy'd  in  vain  ; 
For  angry  Neptune  rouz'd  the  raging  main.  Pope. 
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3.  Enjoy  ;  have  happy  possession  of. 

Let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  joy  her  raven-colour'd  love. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  3. 
I  might  have  liv'd,  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1166. 
Th*  usurper  joy'd  not  long 
His  ill-got  crown.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Joyance.  s.    Gaiety  ;  festivity.  Obsolete. 
With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 

Spenser. 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be; 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee ; 
Thou  lovest,  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Shelley,  Ode  to  a  Skylark. 
Joyful,  adj.    Full  of  joy  ;  glad  ;  exulting. 

They  blessed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents 
joyful  and  glad  of  heart. — 1  Kings,  viii.  (16. 

My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God.  —Isaiah, 
lxi.  10. 

Joyfully,  adv.    Iii  a  joyful  manner  ;  with 
joy;  gladly. 

If  we  no  more  meet  'till  we  meet  in  heav'n, 
Then  joyfully,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
And  my  kind  kinsmen,  warriours  all,  adieu. 

S/iakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flic : 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  if  to  praise  tiiera  all  the  states  stood  by. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabiiis,  cxcili. 

Joyfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Joy- 
ful; gladness;  joy. 

Thou  servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyful- 
ness. and  with  gladness  of  heart,  for  the  abundance 
of  all  things. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  47. 
Joyless,  adj. 

1.  Void  of  joy ;  feeling  no  pleasure. 

A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sat, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 
The  various  turns  of  chance  below : 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  How. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
With  of :  (the  construction  is  that  of  glad 
as,  '  I  was  glad  of\V). 

With  two  fair  eyes  his  mistress  burns  his  breast 
He  looks  and  languishes,  and  leaves  his  rest ; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  lass, 
Is  joyless  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass. 

Dryden. 

2.  Giving  no  pleasure. 

Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs  ;  hero  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings ; 
Reigns  here,  and  revels :  not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd, 
Casual  fruition.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  763. 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  if  any  others 
could  so  invade  this  their  inclosure,  as  to  take 
heaven  by  violence,  it  surely  would  be  a  very  joyless 
possession.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  his  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war  are  joyless  to  him. 

Addison. 

Joylessness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Joyless;  state  of  being  joyless. 

Is  the  joy  of  heaven  no  perfecter  in  itself,  but  that 
it  needs  the  sourness  of  this  life  to  give  it  a  taste  ? 
Is  that  joy  and  that  glory  but  a  comparative  glory 
and  a  comparative  joy  ?  not  such  in  itself,  but  such 
in  comparison  of  the  joylessness  and  the  inglorious- 
ness  of  this  world?  I  know,  my  God,  it  is  far,  far 
otherwise.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  126 :  1625. 

Joyous,  adj. 

1 .  Glad  ;  gay ;  merry. 

Most  joyous  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sun 
Did  shew  his  face,  myself  I  did  esteem, 
And  that  my  falser  friend  did  no  less  joyous  deem. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  an- 
cient days?  her  own  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to 
sojourn. — Isaiah,  xxiii.  7. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove, 
And  beasts,  by  nature  stung,  renew  their  love. 

Dryden. 

Fast  by  her  flowery  bank  the  sons  of  Areas, 
Favourites  of  Heaven,  with  happy  care  protect 
Their  fleecy  charge,  and  joyous  drink  her  wave. 

Prior. 

She  left  Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation  — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  It  has  of  sometimes  before  the  cause  of 

joy- 
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Round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  rim, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  ; 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

Dryden. 

Joyously,  adv.  In  a  joyous  manner  ;  with 
joy ;  with  gladness. 

They  were  of  the  senate  and  people  Joyously  re- 
ceived.—<S/r  T.  Ehioi,  The  Governour,  fol.131. 
Jubilant,  adj.    [Lat.  jubilans,  -antis  ;  pres. 
part,  of  jubilo  =  rejoice,  exult,  triumph  ; 
jubilatio,  -onis.~]    Uttering  songs  of  tri- 
umph. 

The  planets  list'ning  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  503. 
Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  Luther's  favourite  divine,  was 
a  wonderful  man,  who,  in  the  12th  century.  the,yu- 
bilant  age  of  papal  dominion,  nursed  the  lamp  of 
Platonic  mysticism  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  refined 
Christianity.— Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

Thro'  the  long  tormented  air, 
Heaven  flashed  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 
And  down  we  swept,  and  charged,  and  overthrew. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
Jubilar.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
jubilee.  Hare. 

The  example  of  those  ancient  Roman  Christians 
would  have  taught  us.  that  the  tenth  compleat  yeare 
of  our  Constantine  (James  T.)  deserves  to  be  so- 
lemne  and  jubilar.— Bishop  Hall,  Holy  Panegyrieke. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Jubilation,  s.    Declaration  of  triumph. 

Sounding  the  trumpet  of  a  thankful  jubilation. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Works,  ii.  257. 

Well  therefore  may  we,  may  the  whole  world,  in 
consideration  of  our  being  under  so  good  a  govern- 
ment, be  excited  to  joy  and  jubilation  with  the 
Psalmist. — Barrow,  ii.  11. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving,  jubilations,  and  halle- 
lujahs, .  .  .  are  yet  as  pleasing  a  work  to  God  as  any 
other. — South.  Sermons,  iii.  425. 
Jubilee,  s.    {fi'.jubile  ;  h.JjS.t.juiilum.'] 

1.  Public  festivity ;  time  of  rejoicing;  season 
of  joy. 

Angels  uttering  toy,  heaven  runs 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fiil'd 
The  eternal  regions.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  347. 

Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe  tiling:  the 
recreation  of  the  judgement,  or  rejoicing,  the  jubilee 
of  reason. — South,  Sermons. 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts.  Dryden. 

Sunderland  was  able:  he  was  useful:  he  was  un- 
principled indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English  poli- 
ticians of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under 
the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  saints,  to  disbelieve  in 
virtue,  and  which  had.  during  the  wild  jubilee  of 
the  Restoration,  been  dissolved  in  vice. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Special  applications  numerous  :  the  chief 
one  being  the  well -known  secular  festival 
at  Rome,  first  held  at  intervals  of  a  hun- 
dred, afterwards  of  fifty  years. 

This  centenary  year,  illustrated  by  the  splendid 
festival  of  the  Jubilee,  and  this  homage  and  tribute 
paid  by  several  millions  of  worshippers  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Peter,  was  the  zenith  of  the  fame 
and  power  of  Boniface  VIII.,  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
Pontificate. — MUman,  History  of  Latin  Christ 'utility, 
b.  xi.  ch.  ix. 

Jucundity.  s.  [Lat.  jucunditas,  from  ju- 
cundtts-  pleasant.]  Pleasantness;  agree- 
ableness. 

The  new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jucundities, 
which  present  themselves  .  .  .  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excite  the  earthiest  soul,  and  raise  a 
smile  from  the  most  composed  tempers. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Judaical.  adj.  Jewish. 

Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  shape,  exalting 
itself  whether  in  judaical  Pharisaism  or  gentile 
philosophy,  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  shall  be 
made  low,  and  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. — 
Bishop  Home,  Considerations  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  §  4. 

Of  t  he  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  nothing  very  favour- 
able can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn  praise  gains 
little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ;  and  the  paraphrast 
has  deserted  his  original,  by  admit  ling  images  not 
Asiatick,  at  least  not  Judaical— Johnson,  Lives  of 
tlie  Poets,  Fenton. 
Judaically.  adv.    In  a  Judaic  manner. 

Celebrating  their  Easter  judaically.— Mil/on,  Of 
Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

Judaism,  s.    Religious,  or  social,  system  of 

the  Jews. 

Nicholas  Lira  . . .  was  born  at  Lira  in  Brabant, 
from  whence  he  had  his  name,  and  where  he  was 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. — Bishop 
Cosin,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  17(i. 

For  aught  I  see,  though  the  Mosaical  part  cf 
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Judaism  be  abolished  amongst  Christians,  the  Pha- 
risaical part  of  it  never  will. — South,  Sermons,  ii. 
391. 

The  alcoran  is  but  a  system  of  the  old  Arianism, 
ill  digested  and  worse  put  together,  with  a  mixture 
of  some  Heathenism  and  Judaism. — Leslie,  Truth  of 
Christianity  Demonstrated. 

Every  considerable  advance  in  material  civiliza- 
tion has  been  preceded  by  an  advance  in  knowledge  ; 
and  when  any  great  social  change  has  come  to  pass, 
either  in  the  way  of  gradual  development  or  of  sud- 
den conflict,  it  has  had  for  its  precursor  a  great 
change  in  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of 
society.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Protes- 
tantism, the  critical  philosophy  of  modern  Europe, 
and  its  positive  science— each  of  these  has  been  a 
primary  agent  in  making  society  what  it  was  at 
each  successive  period,  while  society  was  but  se- 
condarily instrumental  in  making  them,  each  of 
them  (so  far  as  causes  can  be  assigned  for  its  exist- 
ence) being  mainly  an  emanation  not  from  the  prac- 
tical life  of  the  period,  but  from  the  previous  state  of 
belief  and  thought.— J".  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  vi.'ch.x.  §  7. 
Judaize.  v.  n.  Conform  to,  affect,  the  man- 
ners of  the  Jews. 

Vnu\  judaiz'd  with  Jews,  was  all  to  all. — Sandys. 
Judaizer.  s.     One  who  conforms  to  the 
manners  or  rites  of  the  Jews ;  one  who 
judaizes. 

TUcjudaizers  maintained  their  opinions  in  a  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  authority  that  was  lodged 
with  the  apostles. — Bishop  Burnet,  Visitation  Ser- 
mons, p.  31 :  1704. 
Judaizing-.  part.  adj.     Conforming  to,  af- 
fecting, sharing  in  the  habits,  manner,  or 
belief  of  the  Jews  ;  comporting  one's  self 
as  a  judaizer. 

It  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  of  the  numerous 
judaizing  Christians  of  the  district. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Judas-bole.  s.  Secret  hole  made  for  peep- 
ing into  a  chamber  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  in  it. 

Ho  knew  the  world  as  he  had  seen  it  through 
Judas-holes,  chiefly  in  its  foulness  and  impurity. — 
Iieade,  Never  too  late  to  Mend. 
Judas-tree.  .?.    Tree  so  called. 

Judas  tree  yields  a  fine  purplish,  bright,  red 
blossom  in  the  Spring,  and  is  increased  by  layers. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Judcock,  or  Juddock.  s.  Jack-snipe : 
(found  in  Yarrell's  'British  Birds'  among 
the  synonyms,  though  not  in  the  context). 

Judge,  s.    [Fv.juffe;  Lat.  jwr/cr.] 

1.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to  de- 
termine any  cause  or  question,  real  or  per- 
sonal. 

Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?— 
Genesis,  xviii.  25. 

A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
widows  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.  —  Psalms, 
lxviii.  5. 

[Thou]  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  154. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Lnto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

One  court  there  is  in  which  he  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  every  heart  will  sit  judge  himself. — Sher- 
lock. 

3.  One  who  has  skill  sufficient  to  decide  upon 
the  merit  of  anything. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  cir- 
cumstance dully  :  it  becomes  a  painter  to  take  what 
is  most  beautiful,  as  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  his 
own  art. — Dryden. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit, 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  233. 

Judge.  r.  n. 

1.  Pass  sentence. 

My  wrong  bo  upon  thee ; . . .  the  Lord  judge  be- 
tween thee  and  me. — Genesis,  xvi.  5. 

Ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
with  you  in  the  judgement. — 2  Chronicles,  xix.  6. 

2.  Form  or  give  an  opinion. 

Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  0. 
Authors  to  themselves  in  all, 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  122. 
If  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  judge,  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and 
which  Ovid. — Dryden. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
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reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident. — Locke. 

He  proceeds  in  his  inquiry  into  sciences,  resolved 
to  judge  of  them  freely. — Id. 

3.  Discern  ;    distinguish  ;    consider  accu- 
rately. 

How  doth  God  know  ?  Can  he  judge  through  the 
dark  cloud  'i—Job,  xxii.  13. 
Judge,  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  sentence  upon  ;  examine  authorita- 
tively; determine  finally. 

When  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  232. 
Then  these,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condcmn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their  causa. 

Dryden. 

2.  Pass  severe  censure  ;  doom  severely. 

He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen;  he  shall  fill 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies. — Psalms,  ex.  6. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  —  Matthew, 
vii.  1. 

Let  no  man  thereforej'dt/i/eyou  in  meat  or  in  drink. 
— Colossians,  ii.  Iti. 
Judgement,  s. 

1.  Power  of  discerning  the  relations  between 
one  term  or  one  proposition  and  another. 

O  judgement !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesnr,  iii.  2. 

The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  supply 
the  want  of  certain  knowledge,  is  judgement,  where- 
by the  mind  takes  any  proposition  to  be  true  or  false, 
without  perceiving  a  demonstrative  evidence  in  the 
proofs. — Locke. 

Judgment  is  that  whereby  we  join  ideas  together 
by  affirmation  or  negation  ;  so,  this  tree  is  high.— 
Watts. 

2.  Doom  ;  right  or  power  of  passing  judge- 
ment. 

If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
For  judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2 

3.  Act  of  exercising  judicature  ;  judicatory. 

They  gave  judgement  upon  him.— 2  Kings,  xxv.  6 
When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  judgement  on  my  soul, 

O  how  shall  1  appear?        Addison,  Spectator. 

4.  Determination ;  decision. 

Where  distinctions  or  identities  are  purely  ma- 
terial, the  judgement  is  made  by  the  imagination, 
otherwise  by  the  understanding.— -Glanville,  Scejysis 
Scientijica. 

We  shall  make  a  certain  judgement  what  kind  of 
dissolution  that  earth  was  capable  of. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Reason  ought  to  accompany  the  exercise  of  our 
senses,  whenever  we  would  form  a  just  judgement  of 
tilings  proposed  to  our  enquiry. —  Watts. 

5.  Quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and 
impropriety ;  criticism. 

"lis  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike;  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  9. 

G.  Opinion  ;  notion. 

I  see  men's  judgements  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  outward 
Draw  the  inward  quality  alter  them, 
To  Buffer  all  alike. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

7.  Sentence  against  a  criminal. 

The  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  in- 
formed me,  desiring  to  have  judgement  against  him. 
— Acts,  xxv.  15. 

8.  In  Theology.  Condemnation. 

The  precepts,  promises,  and  threatening  of  the 
Gospel  will  rise  up  in  judgement  against  us,  and  the 
articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many  articles  of  ac- 
cusation.— Archbishop  Tdlotson. 

9.  Punishment  inflicted  by  Providence  with 
reference  to  some  particular  crime. 

This  judgement  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us 
tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
We  cannot  be  guilty  of  greater  uncliarilablencss, 
than  to  interpret  afflictions  as  punishments  and 
judgements:  it  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who 
suiters,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of 
divine  vengeance. — Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Dist  ribution  of  just  ice. 

Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgement,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanics,  iii.  1. 

In  judgements  between  rich  and  poor,  consider 
not  what  the  poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his  own. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  bold  and  wise  petitioner  goes  straight  to  the 
throne  and  judgement  scat  of  the  monarch. — Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 
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11.  Judiciary  law  ;  statute. 

If  ye  hearken  to  these  judgements,  and  keep  and 
do  them,  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the 
covenant. — Deuteronomy,  vii.  12. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  dreadhil  judgement  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  1. 1. 1. 

In  Logic.  Assertion  as  to  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  terms  (subject  and 
predicate)  conveyed  by  a  proposition,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  affirmative<or  negative. 
(For  example  see  Proposition). 
Judger.  s.  One  who  judges,  forms  judge- 
ment, or  passes  sentence. 

A judger  of  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  — 
Bale,  On  the  Revelations,  V.  1,  B.  5,  b  :  1550. 

They  who  guide  themselves  merely  by  what  ap- 
pears, are  ill  judgers  of  what  they  have  not  well 
examined. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Judgeship,  s.    Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 
To  pass  over  the  pope's  universal  pastorship,  and 
judgeship  in  controversies.— Barroiv,  On  the  Pope's 
/Supremacy. 

Judging:,  verbal  abs.  Passing  of  a  judgement. 
How' properly  the  tories  may  be  called  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's 
judging. — A  ddison. 

Judgingly.  adv.     After  the  manner  of  a 
judge:  (in  the  extract  judiciously).  Hare. 
Ho  declares  that  this  work  neither  his  own 
ministers  nor  any  else  can  discerningly  enough  or 
judgingly  perform.— Milton,  Of  Civil  Power.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Judicable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  judged, 
or  having  a  judgement  passed  on  it. 

If  that  be  remedied,  yet  pride  is  soon  discernible, 
but  not  easily  judicable— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Judicative,  adj.    Having  power  to  judge. 

The  former  is  but  an  act  of  the  judicative  faculty 
—Hammond,  Works,  iv.  492.  . 

They  address  as  well  to  their  reasons,  make  so- 
lemn appeals  to  their  judicative  faculties.— Lively 
Oracles,  p.  76. 
Judicatory.  8. 

1.  Distribution  of  justice. 

No  such  crime  appeared  as  the  lords,  the  supreme 
court  of  judicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of  death.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

Human  judicatories  give  sentence  on  matters  of 
right  and  wrong,  hut  inquire  not  into  bounty  and 
beneficence. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Judicatory,  adj.    Distributing  justice  ;  ju- 
dicially pronouncing. 

The  Son  of  man  is  thus  constantly  represented  as 
making  the  great  decretory  separation,  and  the  last 
judicatory  distinction  between  man  and  man. —  I 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vii. 

Hence  their  vain  distinctions  of  druidical  shrines, 
thrones  of  royal  inauguration,  triumphal  piles,  se- 
pulchres, and  judicatory  tribunals. —  T.  U'arton, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  Gl. 

Judicature,  s. 

1.  Power  of  distributing  justice. 

If  he  should  bargain  for  a  place  of  judicature,  let 
him  be  rejected  with  shame. — Bacon. 

The  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is 
the  king's  honour. — Id.,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

In  judicatures,  to  take  away  the  trumpet,  the 
scarlet,  the  attendance,  makes  justice  naked  as  well 
as  blind. — South,  Sermons. 

No  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  royal  tribunal 
unless  justice  were  denied  in  the  county-court. 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judicature  in  all 
questions  of  civil  right.  .  . .  There  were,  however, 
royal  judges  who  either  by  the  way  of  appeal  from 
the  lower  courts,  or  in  excepted  cases,  formed  a 
paramount  judicature ;  but  how  their  court  was 
composed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not 
pretend  'to  assert.— Hallam,  Vieiv  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.viii. 

Judicial,  adj. 

1.  Practised  in  the  distribution  of  public 
justice. 

Times  were  when  practice  also  preached, 

And  well  said  was  well  done ; 
When  courtiers  cleared  the  old  before 

They  let  the  new  world  run  ; 
"When  no  judicial  place  was  bought, 

Lest  justice  might  be  sold ; 
When  quirks  nor  quillets  overthrew 

Or  long  did  causes  hold. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ix.  47. 
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What  government  can  be  without  judicial  pro- 
ceedings? and  what  judicature  without  a  religious 
oath  ? — Bentlcy. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  unanimous  decision, 
even  from  small  judicial  and  administrative  bodies, 
is  indeed  so  great,  that  (however  desirable  it  might 
be  to  require  unanimity)  the  almost  universal  rule 
is,  that  their  decision  is  made  by  a  simple  majority. 
The  necessity  of  unanimity  in  a  small  body,  judicial 
or  administrative,  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  en- 
sure a  careful  consideration,  as  the  agreement  may 
be  the  result  of  a  blind  reliance  on  the  opinion  of 
one  or  t  wo  of  the  members  of  the  body,  or  it  may 
be  produced  by  a  senseless  compromise. — Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion. 

2.  Inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

The  resistance  of  those  will  cause  a,  judicial  hard- 
ness.— South. 

3.  Connecting  with  the  formation  of  a  judge- 
ment generally 

Another  kind  of  spurious  oratory,  and  the  last  : 
that  will  be  noticed,  is  that  which  lias  for  its  object 
to  gain  the  hearer's  admiration  of  the  eloquence  dis- 
played. This,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  oratory  enumerated  by  Aristotle,  and  is 
regularly  treated  of  by  him,  along  with  the  delibe-  j 
rative  and  judicial  branches  ;  though  it  hardly  de- 
serves the  place  he  has  bestowed  on  it. . .  .  For  ho 
says,  that  in  each  of  the  two  other  kinds,  the  hearer 
is  a  'judge;'  in  the  first  of  the  'expedient,'  in  the 
other,  of  the  'just;'  but  in  the  third  kind  he  is  only 
tfewpds,  literally,  a  spectator;  and  is  a  judge  merely 
of  the  ability  of  the  orator. — Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  6,  and  note. 

4.  Relating  to  a  judge :  (as  opposed  to  an 
advocate). 

In  parliament,  his  [Lord  Camden's]  judicial  as 
well  as  political  conduct  may  be  deservedly  re- 
garded as  a  model.  In  the  celebrated  Douglas 
cause,  his  argument  on  moving  the  reversal  of  the 
Court  of  Session's  judgment,  and  establishing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  party  claiming  the  Duke  of 
Douglas's  large  estates,  possesses  the  greatest  merit. 
Lord  Mansfield's  engaged  more  of  the  public  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  chiefly  because  of  the  famous  let- 
ters of  Andrew  Stuart,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  in 
which  he  was  most  severely  and  ably  attacked.  But 
whoever  reads  both  speeches  will  find  it  difficult  to 
refuse  the  preference  to  the  Chancellor's;  although 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's has  been  very  imperfectly  preserved. — Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Earl  Camden. 

5.  Connected  with  divination. 

As  for  judicial  astrology  and  genesthliacal  pre- 
dictions, for  my  part  I  therefore  reprove  them,  not 
because  their  reason  is  against  religion,  forcertainly 
it  cannot  be ;  but  because  I  think  they  have  not 
reason  enough  in  what  they  say ;  they  go  upon 
weak  principles  which  they  cannot  prove.-  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium.    (Ord  MS.) 

Judicially,  adv.    In  a  judicial  manner  ;  in  | 
the  forms  of  legal  justice.  .. 

It  will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  see  God  still 
looking  on,  and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  in  the  balance  of  infallible  justice,  and 
passing  the  same  judgement  which  he  intends  here- 
after judicially  to  declare. — Grew. 
Judiciary,  adj.  Passing  judgement  upon 
anything. 

The  consideration  of  his  judiciary  astrology. — 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  164, 

Regular  and  judiciary  power. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Before  weight  be  laid  upon  judiciary  astrologers, 
the  influence  of  constellations  ought  to  be  made  out. 
— Boyle. 

Judicious,  adj.    Prudent ;  wise  ;  skilful  in 
any  matter  or  affair. 

For  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.      Shakespear,  3Iacbeth,  iv.  2. 

Love*hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  590. 
To  each  savour  meaning  we  apply, 
And  palate  call  judicious.  Ibid.  ix.  1019. 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages 
for  those  discoveries  they  have  left  behind  them. — 
Locke. 

There  were  men  who  made  the  age  famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians,  wise  philosophers. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 
Judiciously,  adv.    Skilfully ;  wisely ;  with 
just  determination. 

So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.  Drydcn. 

Longinus  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sublime 
genius  that  sometimes  errs  to  the  middling  or  indif- 
ferent one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises 
to  excellence. — Id. 
Jug-,  s.    [Danish,  jugge.']    Large  drinking 
vessel  with  a  gibbous  or  swelling  belly, 
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Vou'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

induction,  sc.  2. 
He  fetch'd  'em  drink, 
Fill'd  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Jug-,  interj.  [German,  juch.~]  In  '  whoop  jug, 
I  love  thee  '  this  is  probably  the  true  sense 
suggested  by  the  chorus  of  some  German 
drinking-song  ;  though  whether  Shake- 
spear meant  it  is  doubtful. 
Jug-,  v.  n.  Emit,  or  pour  forth,  a  particular 
sound,  as  we  still  say  of  certain  birds; 
chiefly  applied  to  the  nightingale. 

She  [the  nightingale]  will  jug  it  forth,  but  cheer- 
fully and  sweetly  too. — Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  140 ; 
1633. 

Jug-,  v.  a.  Call  or  bring  together  by  a  par- 
ticular sound. 

Some  have  taken  in  these  times,  by  a  mutual  call 
of  one  another,  to  jug  themselves,  like  partridges, 
into  small  coveys. —  Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes, 
p.  292 :  1053. 

Juggle,  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  jougleur,  ox  jongleur  ; 
Lat.  joculari.]  Play  tricks  by  sleight  of 
hand  ;  show  false  appearances  of  extraor- 
dinary performances ;  practice  artifice  or 
imposture. 

They  ne'er  foreswore  themselves  nor  lied; 
Disdain'd  to  stay  for  friends'  consents  ; 
Nor  juggl'd  about  settlements.    Butler,  Hudibras. 

Juggle,  v.  a.  Effect  by  artifice  or  trick ; 
deceive. 

Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France  shoultXjuggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mockeries  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

There  was  a  worse  pad  in  the  straw  than  is  there 
discovered,  that  juggled  the  paper  into  the  king's 
hand. — Bishop  Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams, p. 195 :  1693. 

Juggle,  s.  Trick  by  legerdemain  j  impos- 
ture ;  deception. 

The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  politicians, 
and  a,  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people  into  obedi- 
ence.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

In  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  omniscience 
and  justice  of  God,  the  clergy  necessarily  took  the 
prominent  part ;  and  although  we  cannot  believe 
that  they  always  resisted  the  temptation  offered  by 
that  most  strange  juggle,  it  may  charitably  be  as- 
serted that  their  intervention  not  rarely  saved  tho 
innocent  from  the  penal  consequences  of  an  uncer- 
tain and  painful  test. — Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Juggler,  s. 

1.  One  who  juggles  by  sleight  of  hand. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drug-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

I  saw  a  juggler 'that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and  would 
tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Aristams  was  a  famous  poet,  that  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Croesus,  and  a  notable  juggler. — Sandys, 
Travels. 

Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  and  impostors,  do  daily 
delude  them. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  juggler  which  another's  slight  can  show, 
But  teaches  how  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

Garth. 

One  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler  fancies  he  has 
money  in  hand ;  but  let  him  grasp  it  never  so  care- 
fully, upon  a  word  or  two  it  increases  or  dwindles. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

What  magick  makes  our  money  rise, 
When  dropt  into  the  southern  main ; 
Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyes?  Swift. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  separating  in  our  percep- 
tions what  we  receive  from  without,  and  what  we  our- 
selves contribute  from  within; — what  we  perceive, 
and  what  we  infer.  In  many  cases,  this  difficulty  is 
obvious  to  all :  as,  for  example,  when  we  witness  the 
performances  of  a  juggler  or  a  ventriloquist.  In 
these  instances,  we  imagine  ourselves  to  see  and  to 
hear  what  certainly  we  do  not  see  and  hear.  The 
performer  takes  advantage  of  the  habits  by  which 
our  minds  supply  interruptions  and  infer  con- 
nexions ;  and  by  giving  us  fallacious  indications,  he 
leads  us  to  perceive  as  an  actual  fact  what  does  not 
happen  at  all.  In  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  we 
ourselves  assist  in  making  the  fact ;  for  we  make  one 
which  docs  not  really  exist. —  Whewell,  Novum  Or- 
ganon  Renovatum. 

2.  Cheat ;  trickish  fellow. 

O  me,  you  juggler,  oh,  you  canker  blossom, 
You  thief  of  love ;  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stolen  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
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I  sing  no  harm 
To  officer,  juggler,  or  justice  of  peace.  Donne. 

Juggling,  part,  adj.  Cheating. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  boliev'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Juggling-,  verbal  abs.  Deception ;  imposture. 
All  superstitions  being  in  effect  but  jugglings. — 
Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  89. 

Jugular,  adj.  \Jj&t.jugulum  =  throat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  throat :  (chiefly  used  in 
Anatomy,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  two 
chief  veins  of  the  throat,  and  used  substan- 
tinal/y). 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  into  the  internal  jugu- 
lar, through  his  neck. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Simple  distention  of  the  veins  is  often  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  Pulsation,  or  quivering, 
seldom  reaches  beyond  the  jugulars;  but  I  have 
seen  it  extend  as  far  as  the  large  superficial  veins  of 
fhe  bands  and  feet.  The  jugular  veins,  when  their 
pulsation  is  constant  and  very  evident,  have  gene- 
rally undergone  some  change  in  their  natural  capa- 
city. They  stand  out  from  the  neck  like  large  round 
cords,  equal  almost  in  size  to  the  little  finger.  When 
their  motion  is  a  mere  quivering,  and  is  not  con- 
stantly present,  they  do  not  always  appear  larger 
than  natural. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latliam,  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxxiii. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  head  and  fore- 
limbs  by  the  jugulars,  and  from  the  axillary  veins. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  88. 

Juice,  s.    [Fr.  and  Lat.  jus.] 

1.  Liquor,  sap,  or  water  of  plants  and  fruits. 

Of  herbes  of  all  the  best  j use. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis. 
Thy  baths  shall  be  the  juice  of  July-flowers. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
If  I  define  wine,  I  must  say,  wine  is  a  juice,  not 
liquid,  or  wine  is  a  substance ;  for  juice  includes  both 
substance  and  liquid. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

Juice  in  language  is  less  than  blood ;  for  if  the 
words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying,  and  the 
sense  gentle,  there  is  juice :  but  where  that  wanteth, 
the  language  is  thin,  scarce  covering  the  bone. — 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound  can  never  be 
nourished ;  unsound  juices  can  never  repair  the 
fl  uitls. — A  rb  u  thnot. 

Juice,  v.  a.    Moisten  as  with  juice. 

Some  gallants  perchance  count  all  conquests  dry 
meat  which  are  not  juiced  wit  h  blood. — Fuller,  Holy 
War,  p.  164. 

Juicefui.  adj.    Full  of,  abounding  in,  juice. 

They  SO  juiceful  were.  Drayton:  1526.  (Ord  MS.) 
Juiceless.  adj.  Destitute  of,  wanting  juice; 
dry. 

My  joyceless  corps  shall  yield  up  banish' d  breath. 
— Tragical  History  of  Romeo  and  Juliet:  1562. 

Divine  Providence  lias  spread  her  table  every 
where ;  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

When  Boreas'  spirit  blusters  sore, 
Beware  th'  inclement  heav'ns;  now  let  thy  hearth 
Crackle  with  juiceless  boughs. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  ii. 
Juicy,  adj.    Moist;  full  of  juice;  succulent. 
Earth  being  taken  out  of  watery  woods,  will  put 
forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  substance. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experi/mt  ntal  History. 
Each  plant  and  juiciest  gourd  will  pluck. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  327. 
Jujube,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  zizyphus,  of  which 
it  is  a  modern  form.] 

1.  Plant  so  called.    See  extract. 

Jujub  is  a  plant  whose  flower  consists  of  several 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose.  The  fruit  is  like  a  small  plum,  but 
it  has  little  flesh  upon  the  stone. — Miller. 

Beld,  huneb,  i.  e.  civitas  vel  regio  zizyphorum;  a 
city  in  Africa,  so  called,  as  Leo  Africanus  doth  tes- 
tify, of  the  abundance  of  jujubes  which  do  grow 
there  about. — Bedwell,  Arabian  Trudgman,  p.  90: 
1615. 

Used  adjectivally. 

With  her  the  jujube  tree,  a  milder  plant, 
Which  (though  offensive  thorns  she  docs  not  want) 
In  peace  and  mirth  alone  does  pleasure  take; 
Her  flow'rs  at  feasts  the  genial  garlands  make, 
Her  wood  the  harp,  that  keeps  the  guests  awake. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

2.  Lozenge  made  with,  or  flavoured  by,  the 
fruit  thereof. 

Juke.  v.  n.    ?  Jerk. 

Two  asses  travelled ;  the  one  laden  with  oats,  the 
other  with  money:  the  money-merchant  was  so 
proud  of  his  trust,  that  he  went  juicing  and  tossing 
of  his  head.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
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Julep,  s.    [  ?  ]    In  Medicine.  See  extracts. 
Behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds 
Witli  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mixt. 

Milton,  Camus,  672. 
Julap  is  an  extemporaneous  form  of  medicine, 
made  of  simple  and  compound  water  sweetened,  and 
serves  for  a  vehicle  to  other  forms  not  so  convenient 
to  take  alone.— Quincy. 

If  any  part  of  the  after-birth  be  left,  endeavour 
the  bringing  that  away  ;  and  by  good  sudori licks  and 
cordials  expel  the  venom,  and  contemporate  the 
heat  and  acrimony  by  julaps  and  emulsions. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  the  rosy  morn  advance  j 
Then  has  she  wonder'd,  fainting  o'er  her  tea, 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  Amusements. 

Julian,  adj.  In  Chronology.  Term  denoting 
the  old  account  or  reckoning  of  time,  so 
called  from  Julius  Caesar,  and  used  among 
us  in  England  till  1732,  when  the  Grego- 
rian was  adopted. 

The  flood  came  upon  the  earth  anno  1656  of  the 
creation,  and  2420  of  the  Julian  period. — Gregory, 
Poslhuma,  p.l7t. 

July.  s.  [Julius  (Caesar),  in  honour  of  whom 
the  name  was  given  ;  August,  in  like  man- 
ner, being  named  after  Augustus.]  Month 
so  called,  the  seventh  in  the  year. 

July  I  would  have  drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light  yel- 
low, eating  cherries,  with  his  face  and  bosom  sun- 
burnt.— Peacham. 

July-flower,  s.    Same  as  G  i  1 1  i  f  1  o  w  e  r. 

Thy  baths  shall  lie  t  he  juice  of  July-flowers, 
Spirit  of  roses,  and  of  violets.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Juruart.  s.    [Fr.]     See  extract. 

Mules  and  jumarts,  the  one  from  the  mixture  of 
an  ass  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a 
bull  and  a  mare,  are  frequent. — Locke. 

Jumble,  v.  a.    Mix  violently  and  confuse 
together. 
Carmela  dear,  even  as  the  golden  ball 

That  Venus  got,  such  are  thy  goodly  eyes; 
When  cherries' juice  is  jumbled  therewithal, 

Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of  apple-pies. 

It.  Greene,  Poems. 

Persons  and  humours  may  be  jumbled  and  dis- 
guised; but  nature,  like  quicksilver,  will  never  be 
killed.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

A  verbal  concordance  leads  not  always  to  texts  of 
the  same  meaning;  and  one  may  observe  how  apt 
that  is  to  jumble  together  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
thereby  disturb  the  true  meaning  of  holy  Scripture. 
— Locke. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  tranquillity,  to  be- 
lieve that  all  things  were  created,  and  are  ordered 
for  the  best,  than  that  the  universe  is  mere  bungling 
and  blundering ;  all  ill-favouredly  cobbled  and  jum- 
bled together  by  the  unguided  agitation  and  rude 
shuffles  of  matter  'i—Bentley. 

Jumble,  v.  n.    Agitated  together. 

They  will  all  meet  and  jumble  together  into  a  per- 
fect harmony. — Swift. 

Jumble,  s.  Confused  mixture  ;  violent  and 
confused  agitation. 

Had  the  world  been  coagmented  from  that  sup- 
posed fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothesis  had  been 
tolerable. — Glanville. 

What  jumble  here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues, as  if  they  were  all  alienated  with  equal 
justice. — Swift. 

This  is  what  my  uncle  reprobates  as  a  monstrous 
jumble  of  heterogeneous  principles ;  a  vile  mob  of 
noise  and  impertinence,  without  decency  or  subor- 
dination. But  this  chaos  is  to  me  a  source  of  infinite 
amusement.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

Jumble,  s.    In  Confectionery. 

She  began  to  take  up  in  diet,  only  eating  a 
jumball  or  two  at  a  treat,  and  drinking  short  of  her 
want. — Bird,  History  of  the  Boyal  Society,  ii.  386. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Rasp  on  some  good  sugar  the  rinds  of  a  couple  of 
lemons ;  dry,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sift  it  with 
as  much  more  as  will  make  up  a  pound  in  weight; 
mix  with  it  one  pound  of  flour,  four  well- beaten 
eggs,  and  six  ounces  of  warm  butter ;  drop  the  mix- 
ture on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  the  jumbles  in  a 
very  slow  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. — 
Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery. 

Jumbled,  part.  adj.    Confusedly  mixed. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise; 
And  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  them, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  F.  S/iepluird,  Esq.,  ep.  i. 
How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace, 
How  farce  and  epiek  get  a,  jumbled  race. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  G9. 
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Jumblement.  s.    Confused  mixture. 

Shall  we  think  this  noble  frame  was  never  made? 
or  that  it  was  made  by  a  casual  jumblement  of  atoms  ? 
— Hancock,  in  Boyle's  Lecture  Sermons,  ii.  210. 

Jumbling,  verbal  abs.   Mixing  in  a  confused 
manner. 

That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  I  will  no  more  believe  than  that 
the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet  would  fall 
into  a  most  ingenious  treatise  of  philosophy.  — 
Swift. 

Jument.  s.     [Fr.  jument;  Lat.  jumcntum.'] 
Beast  of  burthen.  Bare. 

They  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  we  do 
juments. — Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  42. 

Juments,  as  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  have  no  eruc- 
tation, or  belching. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 
Jump.  v.  n. 

1.  Lea]);  skip;  move  without  step  or  sliding. 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot 
and  a  half  by  the  square. — Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on, 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow  citizen.  Dryden. 
So  have  I  seen  from  Severn's  brink 

A  flock  of  these  jump  down  together, 
Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  sink, 

And  swimming  never  wet  a  feather.  Swift. 

Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  the 
court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope;  and  whoever  jump* 
the  highest  succeeds  in  the  office. — Id.,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

2.  Leap  suddenly. 

One  Peregrinus  jumped  into  a  fiery  furnace  at  the 
Olympick  games,  only  to  show  the  company  how  far 
his  vanity  could  carry  him. — Collier. 

We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump 
to  the  conclusion. — Spectator. 

3.  Jolt. 

The  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the 
prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. — 
Nahum,  iii.  2. 

4.  Agree  ;  tally  ;  coincide. 

Ho  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump 
That  I  am  Viola.     Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  \. 

In  some  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
Yet  do  they  all  confirm  a  Turkish  fleet. 

Id..,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  9. 

Herein  perchance  he  jumps  not  with  Lipsius  -- 
Hakewill,  Apology. 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire,  e'er  jump  more  right; 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 
As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  1,  t!..3. 

This  shews  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  nature  jump: 
For  as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed, 
Rests  with  his  tail  above  his  head  ; 
Sc  in  this  mungrel  state  of  ours, 
The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers.  Ibid.  iii.  2, 100V - 

A  female  saint!  good  now,  how  your  devotions 
jump  with  mine  !— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3. 

1  am  happier  for  finding  our  judgements  jump  in 
the  notion.— Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Jump.  v.  a.     Venture  on  inconsiderately 
risk  ;  hazard. 

Here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, . . . 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
[You]  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
'So  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Jump.  adv.    Exactly;  nicely.  Obsolete. 

Otherwise  one  man  could  not  excel  another,  but 
all  should  be  either  absolutely  good,  as  hitting  jump 
that  indivisible  point  or  centre  wherein  goodness 
consisteth ;  or  else  missing  it,  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded out  of  the  number  of  well  doers.— Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

But  since  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England 
Are  here  arriv'd.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Cassio  And 
Soliciting  his  wife.  Id.,  Olliello,  ii.  3. 

Jump,  s. 

1.  Act  of  jumping;  leap  ;  bound  ;  space  tra- 
versed thereby. 

The  surest  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance  by 
jumps  and  large  strides;  let  that,  which  he  sets 
himself  to  learn  next,  be  as  nearly  conjoined  with 
what  he  knows  already,  as  is  possible— Locke. 
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2.  Chance  ;  hazard.  Obsolete. 

Do  not  exceed 
The  prescript  of  this  scrowl :  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 
It  [ellebore]  putteth  the  patient  to  a  jumpe,  or 
great  hazard. — Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny's  Na- 
tural History,  b.  xxv.  ch.  v. 

Tump.  s.    [from  jupe."]    Coat,  waistcoat,  or 
bodice  so  called.    See  Jippo. 

The  Scotch  jump  is  looked  upon  as  the  more  mili- 
tary fashion. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  119. 

Even  the  bedel  of  the  beggars,  without  his  blue 
jump  and  silver-head  tipstaff,  loses  reputation 
anions  the  boys  and  vagrants ! — Gayton,  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  252. 

The  weeping  cassock  scar'd  into  njump, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  the  stump. 

Cleaveland. 

Juniper,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  jumps  or  leaps. 

The  popes  are  pleased  to  juggle,  as  the  fellow  used 
to  do,  who  bragged  how  far  lie  could  jump  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  knew  no  man  had  seen  him.  . .  .  There  only 
my  jumpers  can  work  wonders. — Brevint,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  229 :  1674. 

2.  Member  of  the  religious  sect  so  called. 

3.  Cheesemite. 

Juncate.  s.    See  Junket. 

A  goodiy  table  of  pure  ivory, 
All  spread  with  juneates,  fit  to  entertain 
The  greatest  prince.  Spenser. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  juneates  eat. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  101. 

It  may  indeed  for  a  few  days  feed  us  with  some 
painted  joncates,  and  afterwards  send  us  empty 
away. — Hartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  53  :  1642. 
'When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be, 

With  possets  and  with  juneates  fine  j 
Unseene  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
Old  Song  of  Robin  Good  fellow. 

Junction,  s.  [hat.  junctio,  -onis  ;  alsojane- 
tura,  from  jungo  =  join.]  Union;  coali- 
tion. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  corps,  our  spies  dis- 
covered a  great  cloud  of  dust. — Addison. 

The  Great  Seal,  now  within  his  reach  by  Lord 
Thurlow's  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pitt,  may  have  operated 
as  an  additional  temptation  to  close  his  ears  against 
the  evils  of  the  war  into  which  tlusjunction  plunged 
the  country;  but  one,  who  had  defended  the  govern-  ) 
ment  steadily  through  all  the  calamities  of  the  ; 
American  contest,  had  not  much  to  learn  of  forti- 
tude in  seasons  of  difficulty,  or  of  patience  under  | 
public  misfortune.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketclies  of  Statesmen  of  tlie  Reign  of  George  III., 
Lord  Loughborough. 
Juncture,  s. 

1.  Line  at  which  two  things  are  joined  to- 
gether. 

Besides  those  grosser  elements  of  bodies,  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury,  there  may  be  ingredients  of 
a  more  subtile  nature,  which  being  extremely  little, 
may  escape  unheeded  at  the  junctures  of  the  dis- 
tillatory vessels,  though  never  so  carefully  luted. — 
Boyle. 

2.  Joint ;  articulation. 

She  has  made  the  backbone  of  several  vertebrae, 
as  being  less  in  danger  of  breaking  than  if  they 
were  all  one  entire  bone  without  those  gristly  junc- 
tures.—Dr.  H.  More. 

All  other  animals  have  transverse  bodies;  and 
though  some  do  raise  themselves  upon  their  hinder 
legs  to  an  upright  posture,  yet  they  cannot  endure 
it  long,  neither  are  the  figures  or  junctures,  or  order 
of  their  bones,  fitted  to  such  a  posture. — Sir  31. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

3.  Critical  point  or  article  of  time;  conjunc- 
ture. 

By  this  profession  in  that  juncture  of  time  they 
bid 'farewell  to  all  the  pleasures  of  t  his  life.— Ad- 
dison. 

When  any  law  does  not  conduce  to  the  publick 
safety,  but  in  some  extraordinary  junctures  the 
very  observation  of  it  would  endanger  the  com- 
munity, that  law  ought  to  be  laid  asleep—  Id.,  Free- 
holder. 

June.  s.  [Lat.  Junius. .]  Month  so  called, 
the  sixth  in  the  year. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Jungle,    s.      [Indian,  jungal.~]  Wooded 
swamp. 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
the  fair  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  blaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  from  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungles,  preferring  famine,  and  fever,  and  the 
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haunts  of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an 
English  and  a  Christian  government  had,  for  shame- 
ful lucre,  sold  their  substance,  and  their  blood,  and 
the  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters. — Mac- 
anlay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren 
Hastings. 

Used  adjectioalli/,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound:  (as,  i jungle  fever'). 
Junior,  adj.    [Lat.;  the  comparative  degree 
of  juvenis  =  young.]  Younger. 

Though  our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavours 
may  style  us  peripateticks,  stoicks,  or  academicks, 
yet  I  perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove  at  last  almost 
all  scepticks,  and  stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of 
knowledge.— Sir  T,  Browne,  Religio  Medici.  (Ord 
MS.) 

In  the  following  extract  it  is  superlative 
rather  than  comparative  =  youngest. 

Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three  fourths 
of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House  then  was, 
walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of 
assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of 
Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the 
great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of 
the  king. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says, Warren  Hastings. 

Construction,  in  certain  combinations, 
either  actually  or  approximately  substan- 
tival, i.e.  when  preceded  by  the  possessive 
pronoun,  as  in  the  following  and  numerous 
other  instances. 

The  fools,  my  juniorshy  a  year, 
Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear, 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
AVhen  death  approach'd  to  stand  between. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was 
repining  at  the  rise  of  my  juniors,  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. — Taller. 
His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion  ; 

His  junior  she  by  thirty  years, 
Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion. 

And  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 
A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 
At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs  and  dances, 
Awaited  but  the  usual  chances.     Byron,  Mazeppa. 

Here  my  junior  means  something  more 
than  younger  than  me ;  indeed,  when  the 
word  junior  is  used  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  younger,  it  is  fol- 
lowed, not  by  than,  but  by  to,  in  which 
case  its  construction  is  that  of  equal. 
Contrast  equal  to  me  with  older  or  younger 
than  me.  And  such  is  the  case  with  the 
other  words  of  the  same  kind,  i.e.  the  Latin 
comparatives  in  -or,  as  opposed  to  the 
English  ones  in  -er.  They  all  take  plural 
forms,  and  all  can  be  followed  by  to  and 
be  preceded  by  my,  thy,  his,  &c.  Thus, 
my  superior,  inferior  to  me,  your  seniors. 
Juniper.  5.  [Lat.  juniperus.']  Native  tree, 
of  the  natural  order  Coniferae,  so  called. 

Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper. 
— Psalms,  cxx.  4. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  clyster  may  be  made  of  the  common  decoctions, 
or  of  mallows,  bay,  and  juniper  berries,  with  oil  of 
linseed. — Wiseman. 

Junk.  s.  [Chinese.] 

1.  Chinese  ship  so  called. 

America,  which  have  now  but  junks  and  canoes, 
abounded  then  in  tall  ships. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

This  storm  forcing  a  Malabar  junk,  a  pirate,  in 
view  of  us;  whom  our  ordnance  could  not  reach. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  ttie  Great  Asia,  p.  41 . 

The  ship,  or  junk  (for  so  it  is  called,)  that  usually 
goes  from  Surat  to  Moha  is  of  an  exceeding  great 
burden  ;  some  of  them,  I  believe,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  tuns,  or  more ;  but  those  huge  vessels  are 
very  ill  built. — Terry,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
p.  137:  1655. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  cable. 

3.  Salt  beef. 

So  while  they  cut  their  raw  salt  junks 
With  dainties  you'll  be  crammed. 

Marryatt,  Snarleyyow,  ch.  xii.  song. 
Junket,  s.  [spelt  -cate  ;  and  that,  in  respect 
to  the  etymology,  more  correctly,  being 
from  the  Italian,  giuncata.~\ 
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1.  Sweetmeat. 

You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 

Shakespear,  Tam  ing  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Stolen  entertainment. 
Junket,  v.  n. 

1.  Feast  secretly;  make  entertainments  by 
stealth. 

Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day,  save 
them  to  junket  with  your  fellow  servants  at  night. 
— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

2.  Feast. 

Job's  children  junketed  and  feasted  together  often, 
but  the  reckoning  cost  them  dear  at  last.— South, 
Sermons. 

Junketing:,  verbal  abs.  Feasting. 

The  apostle  would  have  no  revelling  or  junketing 
— South,  Sermons. 

Junto,  s. 

1.  Congress  of  statesmen  ;  council. 

The  senate  [of  Venice]  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  nobles,  one  half  of  whom  are  ordinary,  and 
the  other  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
junta. — Drummoud,  Travels,  p.  61. 

2.  Cabal ;  kind  of  men  combined  in  any 
secret  design. 

The  juncto  had  run  to  the  length  of  their  line  ; 
that  is,  as  far  as  their  master  would  permit  them.— 
Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  171. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work,  at  length  come  and  dance 
attendance  for  approbation  upon  a  junto  of  petty 
tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality  ? — 
South,  Sermons. 

From  this  time  began  an  intrigue  between  his 
majesty  and  a.  junto  of  ministers,  which  had  like  to 
have  ended  in  my  destruction.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Parliament.  The  general  election  of  1690, 
indeed,  had  not  been  favourable  to  them. .  . .  Their 
organisation  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  after- 
wards became  :  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look 
for  guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men, 
which  was  long  afterwards  widely  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Junto.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel 
in  history,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty  troubl 
years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired 
that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary 
continued  to  possess  it.  without  interruption,  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First  was  on 
the  throne. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xx. 

Juppon.  s.    Both  this  and  juppa  are,  word 

for  word,  the  French  jupon  =  petticoat, 

imperfectly  Anglicized  and  used  with  a 

latitude  of  meaning. 

Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppon, 
Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  28. 
Little  men  in  red  or  blue  juppas. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  378. 

Jura.  s.  Range  of  mountains  so  called,  or 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  lies  between 
Burgundy  and  Switzerland.  As  such,  it  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name. 

Jurassic,  adj.  Relating  to  the  Jura  Alps ; 
specially  applied  in  Geology  to  the  strata 
there  predominant,  which  are  largely 
Oolitic. 

M.Agassiz  has  shown  that  all  these  embryonic 
characters  were  retained  in  many  of  the  extinct 
fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caudal  fin  did  not  extend  in  any  fish 
beyond  the  heterocercal  stage  until  the  preparation 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  advanced  to  that  stage 
which  is  called  jurassic  or  oolitic  in  geology. — Owen, 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  vi. 

Jurat,  s.  [N.Fr.  jurat  ;  Lat.  juratus  — 
sworn.]  Person  sworn,  or  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  oath. 

Witnesses  and  jurates,  which  shall  proceede  in 
the  tryall,  do  make  no  lesse  othe;  but  do  openly 
renounce  the  helpe  of  God  and  his  saintes,  and  the 
benefit  of  his  passyon,  if  they  saye  not  true,  as  far 
forth  as  they  know.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour, 
fol.161.  b. 

(See  also  under  Jury.) 
Juratory,  adj.    Comprising  an  oath. 

A  contumacious  person  may  be  compelled  to  give 
juratory  caution '  de  parendo  juri.'— Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Juridical,  adj.    [Lat.  dico  =  say.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  dist  ribution  of  justice. 

All  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  say  juridical, 
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but  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  some 
ecclesiastical.— Milton,  Colasterion. 
2.  Used  in  courts  of  justice. 

According  to  a  juridical  account  and  legal  signi- 
fication, time  within  memory,  by  the  statute  of 
"Westminster,  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  Richard  the  First.— Sir  M.  Utile, 
Common  Law  of  England. 

Of  his  forensic  talents  no  records  remain,  beyond 
a  general  impression  of  the  accuracy  which  he 
showed  as  a  lawyer,  though  not  of  the  most  pro- 
found description  ;  par  negotiis  neque  supra.  The 
fame  of  his  legal  arguments  in  Westminster  Hall  is 
not  of  that  species  which  at  once  rises  to  the  mind 
on  the  mention  of  Dunning's  name,  or  Wallace's,  the 
admirable  variety  and  fertility  of  whose  juridical 
resources  were  such  that '  their  points '  are,  spoken 
of  to  this  day,  and  spoken  of  with  admiration. — 
Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Earl  Camden. 

Jurisconsult,  s.  [Lat.  juris,  gen.  sing,  of 
jus  +  consultus  =  person  consulted  on,  or 
person  skilled  in,  anything.]  One  who 
gives  his  opinion  in  cases  of  law. 

There  is  mention  made,  in  a  decision  of  the  juris- 
consult Javolemus.of  a  Britannick  fleet.— Arbnthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Jurisdiction,  s.    [see  Jurisconsult  ;  dic- 
tio  =  saying.] 

1.  Legal  authority ;  extent  of  power. 

Ycu  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Sometimes  the  practice  of  such  jurisdiction  may 
swerve  through  errour  even  in  the  very  best,  and 
for  other  respects,  where  less  integrity  is.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  place  exempt 
From  Heaven's  high  jurisdiction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.319. 
This  custom  in  a  popular  state,  of  impeaching 
particular  men,  may  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but 
the  people's  chusing  to  exercise  their  own  juris- 
diction in  person. — Sivift. 

2.  District  to  which  any  authority  extends. 
Jurisdictional,  adj.      Connected  with,  or 

relating  to,  jurisdiction  ;  according  to  legal 
authority. 

Anciently  there  were  no  appeals,  properly  so 
called,  or  jurisdictional,  in  the  church. — Barrow, 
Works,  i.  249. 

Jurisdictive.  adj.    Having  jurisdiction. 

That  jurisdiclive  power  in  the  church. — Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, b.ii. 

Jurisprudence.  5.  [see  Jurisconsult; 
prudentia  =  prudence  ;  prudens,  -entis  = 
prudent.]    Science  of  law. 

The  talents  of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to 
theology  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  the  thorny 
paths  of  scholasticism:  he  gave  proofs  of  a  lively 
genius,  by  many  poetical  performances.— J".  War- 
ton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Aristotle  himself  has  said,  speaking  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  that  jurisprudence,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  those  laws,  is  the  principal  and  most  per- 
fect branch  of  ethics. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

These  are  sufficient  examples  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  Saxon  and  Norman  jurisprudence ;  but 
the  distinct  character  of  the  two  will  strike  more 
forcibly  every  one  who  peruses  successively  the  laws 
published  by  Wilkins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed  to 
Glanville. ...  At  the  same  time  ...  no  evidence  at- 
tests any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  juris- 
prudence  of  England. — HaUam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Jurisprudent,  adj.  [Lat.  jurisprudens, 
-entis.~\    Understanding  law. 

Puffendorff,  a  very  jurisprudent  author.—  West, 
Letter  to  Gray,  1738. 

Jurisprudent,  s.  One  versed  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

Even  under  the  Emperors,  Gaul  and  Spain  began 
to  furnish  Latin  pools  and  writers  :  for  a  short  time 
Home  subdued  them  to  the  rules  of  her  own  gram- 
mar and  the  purer  usages  of  her  speech.  But  in  the 
next  century  Latin  letters,  excepting  only  among 
the  great  jurisprudents,  seem  almost  to  have  given 
place  to  Greek.— -Uti»ian,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.xiv.  ch.  iii. 
Jurist,  s.  [Fr.  juriste.~\  One  who  professes 
the  study  or  practice  of  law. 

This  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  principles  of 
jurists. — Bacon. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the 
Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of 
that  age,  was  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers.  He  was 
equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  writer.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.xx. 
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J  IT  11  Y 

Juristic,  adj.  Having  a  juridical  character. 
The  Convention  Tribune,  which  has  paused  at 
such  sight,  commences  again,  droning  mere  juristic 
oratory.  But  out  of  doors  Paris  is  piping  ever 
higher.  Bull-voiced  St.-Huruge  is  heard;  and  the 
hysteric  eloquence  of  Mother  Duchess ;  1  Varlet, 
Apostle  of  Liberty,'  with  pike  and  red  cap,  flies 
hastily,  carrying  his  oratorical  folding-stool. — Car- 
lyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Juror,  s.    One  who  serves  on  a  jury. 

Were  the  jurors  picked  out  of  choice  men,  the 
evidence  will  be  as  deceitful  as  the  verdict. — Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  shall  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
You  are  so  merciful,  1  see  your  end, 
'Tis  my  undoing.       Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

I  sing  no  harm,  good  sooth !  to  any  wight, 
Juror,  or  judge.  Donne. 

About  noon  I \k  jurors  went  together,  and  because 
they  could  not  agree,  they  were  shut  in. — Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

Jury.  s.    [N .Fr.  juree.~]    See  extract. 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  tin  y  try. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 
How  innocent  1  was, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury, that  had 
palpably  taken  shares  of  money  before  they  gave 
up  their  verdict.— Bacon. 

Jury,  a.  company  of  im  n,as  twenty-four  or  twelve, 
sworn  to  deliver  a  truth  upon  such  evidence  as  shall 
be  delivered  them  touching  the  matter  in  question. 
There  be  three  manners  of  trials  in  England  :  one 
by  parliament,  another  by  battle,  and  the  third  by 
assize  or  jury.  The  trial  by  assize,  by  the  action 
civil  or  criminal,  publick  or  private,  personal  or 
real,  is  referred  for  the  fact  to  a  jury,  and  as  they 
find  it,  so  passeth  the  judgement.  This  jury  ia  used 
not  only  in  circuits  of  justices  errant,  but  also  in 
other  courts,  and  matters  of  office,  as  if  the  escheat- 
our  make  inquisition  in  anything  touching  his  office, 
lie  doth  it  by  a  jury  of  inquest :  if  the  coroner  in- 
quire how  a  subject  found  dead  came  to  his  end,  ho 
useth  an  inquest :  the  justices  of  peace  in  their 
quarter-sessions,  the  sheriff  in  his  county  and  turn, 
the  bailiff  of  a  hundred,  the  steward  of  a  court-loot 
or  court-baron,  if  they  inquire  of  any  offence,  or  de- 
cide any  cause  between  party  and  party,  they  do  it 
by  the  same  manner  :  so  that  where  it  is  said,  that 
all  things  be  triable  by  parliament,  battle,  or  assize, 
assize,  in  this  place,  is  taken  for  a  jury  or  inquest, 
impannelled  upon  any  cause  in  a  court  where  this 
kind  of  trial  is  used.  This  jury,  though  it  appertain 
to  most  courts  of  the  common  law,  yet  it  is  most  no- 
torious in  the  half-year  courts  of  t  he  justices  errants, 
commonly  called  the  great  assizes,  and  in  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  in  them  it  is  most  ordinarily  called 
'd jury,  und  that  in  civil  causes;  whereas  in  other 
courts  it  is  often  termed  an  inquest.  In  the  general 
assize,  there  are  usually  many  juries,  because  there 
be  store  of  causes,,  both  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
monly to  be  tried,  whereof  one  is  called  the  grand 
jury,  and  the  rest  petit  juries;  The  grand  jury  con- 
sists ordinarily  of  twenty-four  grave  and  substantial 
gentlemen,  or  some  of  them  yeomen,  chosen  indif- 
ferently out  of  the  whole  shire  by  the  sheriff,  to 
consider  of  all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to  the 
court ;  which  they  do  either  approve  by  writing 
upon  them  these  words, '  billa  vera,'  or  disallow  by 
writing  1  ignoramus.'  Such  as  they  do  approve,  if 
they  touch  life  and  death,  are  farther  referred  to 
another  jury  to  be  considered  of,  because  the  case  is 
of  such  importance;  but  others  of  lighter  moment 
are,  upon  their  allowance,  without  more  work,  fined 
by  the  bench,  except  the  party  traverse  the  indict- 
ment, or  challenge  it  for  insufficiency,  or  remove 
the  cause  to  a  higher  court  by '  certiorari ' ;  in  which 
two  former  cases  it  is  referred  to  another  jury,  and 
in  the  latter  transmitted  to  the  higher.  Those  that 
pass  upon  civil  causes  real,  are  all,  or  so  many  as 
can  conveniently  be  had,  of  the  same  hundred  where 
the  land  or  tenement  in  question  doth  lie,  and  four 
at  the  least ;  and  they,  upon  due  examination,  bring 
in  their  verdict  either  for  the  demandant  or  tenant : 
according  unto  which,  judgement  passeth  afterward 
in  the  court  where  the  cause  first  began  ;  and  the 
reason  hereof  is,  because  these  justices  of  assize  are, 
in  this  case,  for  the  ease  of  the  countries,  only  to 
take  the  verdict  of  the  jury  by  the  virtue  of  the 
writ  called  '  nisi  prius,'  and  so  return  it  to  the  court 
where  the  cause  is  depending. — Cowell. 

In  other  countries,  where  trial  by  jury  lias  been 
long  practised  or  recently  introduced,  the  rule  of 
unanimity  has  not  been  followed,  and  the  verdict  of 
a  simple  majority,  or  some  other  proportion,  of  the 
jury  lias  been  received.  According  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  the  jury  in  criminal  cases  (except  that  of 
treason)  consists  of  fifteen,  and  they  decide  by  a 
simple  majority.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  Royal 
Court,  consisting  of  twelve  jurats,  also  decides  by  a 
simple  majority.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases,  consisting  of 
twelve,  decided  in  the  same  manner;  but,  by  an  al- 
teration made  in  1831,  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  or  of 
eight  to  four,  was  required. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  vii. 


JUST 


It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  that  trial  by  jury 
may  be  referred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  com- 
mon tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
Alfred. ...  If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence  of  trial  by 
jury,  still  less  shall  we  find  even  an  analogy  to  it  in 
an  articleof  the  treaty  between  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  . .  .  The  nearest  ap- 
proach  to  a  regular  jury,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  our  scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age, 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Monastery  of  Ramsey. 
A  controversy  relating  t  o  lands  between  that  society 
and  a  certain  nobleman  was  brought  into  the  county- 
court  ;  when  each  party  was  heard  in  his  own  be- 
half. After  the  commencement,  probably  on  account 
of  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it 
was  referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides.  And  here  we  begin 
to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  those  tumultuous 
assemblies,  the  mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their 
county-court,  slid  gradually  into  a  more  steady  and 
diligent  tribunal.  But  this  was  not  the  work  of  a 
single  age.—Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  tlie  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great  force, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate  ;  that 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice 
among  the  English,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last 
person  who  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  jury-box,  is 
the  prosecutor  ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager 
was,  not  that  he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that 
he  should  be  able,  well  informed,  energetic,  and  ac- 
tive.— Macaiday,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Warren  Hastings. 
Juryman,  s.  Juror  ;  one  who  is  impannelled 
on  a  jury. 

No  judge  was  known,  upon  or  off  the  bench,  to 
use  the  least  insinuation,  that  might  affect  the  in- 
terests of  any  one  single  juryman,  much  less  of  a 
whole  jury.— Swift. 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
Jurymast.  s.    See  extract. 

Jurymast  seems  to  be  properly  duree  mast,  'mat 
de  duree,'  a  mast  made  to  last  for  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  the  seamen  call  whatever  they  set  up  in 
the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in  a  fight,  or  by  a  storm  ; 
being  some  great  yard  which  they  put  down  into 
the  step  of  that  lost  mast,  fastening  it  into  the  part- 
ners, and  fitting  to  it  the  mizzen  or  some  lesser  yard 
with  sails  and  ropes,  and  with  it  make  a  shift  to 
sail. — Harris. 
Just.  adj.    [Lat.  jus  tus.~] 

1.  Upright;  incorrupt;  equitable  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age. 

Dryden. 

Men  are  commonly  so  just  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not 
practise  it  themselves. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Honest ;  without  crime  in  dealing  with 
others. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  and  a  just  ephah. — 
Leviticus,  xix. 
With  of. 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere, 
Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  the  Hon.  R.  Digby. 

3.  Exact ;  proper  ;  accurate. 

Boileau's  numbers  are  excellent,  his  expressions 
noble,  his  thoughts  just,  his  language  pure,  and  his 
sense  close.— Dryden. 

Once  on  a  time  La  Mancha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way, 
Discours'd  in  terms  as  just,  with  looks  as  sage, 
As  ere  could  Dennis  of  the  laws  o'  the  stage. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

Though  the  syllogism  be  irregular,  yet  the  infer- 
ences are  just  and  true. —  Watts,  Logick. 

4.  Virtuous  ;  innocent ;  pure. 

How  should  man  be  just  with  God  ?—Job,  ix.  2. 

A  just  man  falleth  seven  times  and  riseth.— Pro- 
verbs,  xxiv.  15. 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Mau's  mortal  crime,  and  just  the  unjust  to  save  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  214. 

5.  True  ;  not  forged. 

Crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many,  the  least 
whereof  being  just,  had  bereaved  him  of  estimation 
and  credit.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
G.  Grounded  on  principles  of  ustice  ;  right- 
ful. 

Me  though  just  right  and  the  fixed  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  18. 
7.  Equally  retributed. 

He  received  a  just  recompence  of  reward.— 
Hebrews,  ii.  2. 
Whose  damnation  is  just.— Romans,  iii.  8. 
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As  Hesiod  sings,  spread  water  o'er  tliy  fields, 
And  a  most  just  and  glad  increase  it  yields. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

8.  Complete  without  superfluity  or  defect. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. — 
Huron.,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

9.  Regular  ;  orderly. 

When  all 

The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  just  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee. 

Addison. 

10.  Exactly  proportioned. 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  pleaseth  your  lord- 
ship 

To  meet  his  grace,  just  distance  'tween  our. armies  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

11.  Full;  of  full  dimensions. 

His  soldiers  had  skirmishes  with  the  Numidians, 
so  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come  to 
a,  just  batt  le. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  65:3. 

There  is  not  any  one  particular  nbove  mentioned, 
but  would  take  up  the  business  of  a  just  volume. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

There  seldom  appeared  a  just  army  in  the  civil 
wars.— Dutchess  of  Newcastle. 
Used  substantically . 

He  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. — Ltike,  xiv.  14. 
Just.  adv. 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

The  god  Pan  guided  my  hand  just  to  the  heart  of 
the  beast. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  go  about  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are 
just  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  they  only  think 
such  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  used  when  they  are 
unprofitable,  or  when  as  good  or  better  may  be  es- 
tablished.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There,  ev'n  just  there  he  stood ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
Where  last  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look. 

Dryden. 

A  few  understanding  him  right ;  just  as  when  our 
Saviour  said,  in  an  allegorical  sense,  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you. — Bentley. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  9. 

2.  Merely;  barely. 

It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling  men  to 
value  themselves  upon  just  nothing  at  all. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

The  Nereids  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inspir'd  and  gently  swell'd  the  sail. 

Dryden. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  field, 
That  so  I  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor; 
And  having  just  enough,  not  covet  more.  Id. 

3.  Nearly  ;  almost ;  tantum  non. 

Being  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point  of 
death,  Democritus  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread  to 
be  brought,  and  with  the  steam  of  them  under  his 
nose  prolonged  his  life. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Just.  s.    Same  as  Joust. 

None  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders, 
or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs,  both  with  sword 
and  launce. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
What  news?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs? 

Shakespear,  Richard.  II.  v.  2. 
Among  themselves  the  tourney  they  divide, 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side  ; 
Then  turn'd  their  horses'  heads,  and  man  to  man. 
And  steed  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  justs  began. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  288. 
Justice,  S.  [Ltit.justitia.~} 

1.  Principle  upon  which  we  give  to  every 
man  what  is  his  due. 

O  that  I  were  made  judge  in  the  land, ...  I  would 
do  him  justice. — 2  Samuel,  xv.  4. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth.,  iv.  3. 

The  nature  and  office  of  justice  being  to  dispose 
the  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpetual  readiness  to 
render  to  every  man  his  due,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
gratitude  be  a  part  of  justice,  it  must  be  conversant 
about  something  that  is  due  to  another. — Locke. 

2.  Vindictive  retribution ;  punishment :  (as 
opposed  to  mercy). 

He  executed  the  justice  of  the  Lord.— Deuter- 
onomy, xxxiii.  21. 

Therefore  is  judgment  far  from  us,  neither  doth 
justice  overtake  us. — Isaiah,  lix.  9. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made,  for  terror  to 
some ;  examples  of  mercy,  for  comfort  to  others. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

3.  Right ;  assertion  of  right. 

Draw  thy  sword, 
That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 


JUST 

Justice,  s.  [Low  Lat.  justiciar ius.~]  One 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of 
judgement. 

And  thou,  Esdras,  .  .  .  ordain  judges  and  justices, 
that  they  may  judge  in  all  Syria. —1  Esdras,  viii.  23. 

Tho  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use:  anciently 
they  were  conservators  of  the  peace ;  these  are  the 
same,  saving  that  several  acts  of  parliament  have 
enlarged  their  jurisdiction. — Bacon. 

The  justice 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  if,  ii.  7. 

Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  a  lord  by  his  office, 
and  the  chief  of  the  rest ;  wherefore  he  is  also  called 
'  capitalis  justiciarius  Angliae.'  His  office  especially 
is  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  that 
is,  such  as  concern  offences  committed  against  the 
crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king:  as  treasons, 
felonies,  mayhems,  and  such  like  :  but  it  is  come  to 
pass,  that  he  with  his  assistants  heareth  all  personal 
actions,  and  real  also,  if  thoy  be  incident  to  any  per- 
sonal action  depending  before  them.  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  is 
called  '  dominus  justiciarius  communium  placi- 
torum.'  He  with  his  assistants  originally  did  hear 
and  determine  all  causes  at  the  common  law;  that 
is,  all  civil  causes  between  common  persons,  as  well 
personal  as  real ;  for  which  cavise  it  was  called  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  opposition  to  tho  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or  the  king's  pleas,  which  are  special, 
and  appertaining  to  him  only.  Justice  of  the  Forest 
is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and  hath  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining of  all  offences  within  the  king's  forest, 
committed  against  venison  or  vert :  of  these  there 
be  two,  whereof  the  one  hath  jurisdiction  overall 
the  forests  on  this  side  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all 
beyond.  Justices  of  Assize  are  such  as  were  wont, 
by  special  commission,  to  be  sent  into  this  or  that 
country  to  take  assizes;  the  ground  of  which  polity 
was  the  ease  of  the  subjects  :  for  whereas  the  se  ac- 
tions pass  always  by  jury,  so  many  men  might  not, 
without  great  hindrance,  be  brought  to  London : 
and  therefore  justices,  for  this  purpose,  were  by 
commission  particularly  authorized  and  sent  down 
to  them.  Justices  in  Eyre  are  so  termed  of  the 
French  '  erre,' '  iter.'  The  use  of  these,  in  ancient 
time,  was  to  send  them  with  commission  into  divers 
counties,  to  hear  such  causes  especially  as  were 
termed  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  I  must 
imagine  they  were  sent  abroad  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects,  who  must  else  have  been  hurried  to  the 
King's  Bench,  if  the  cause  were  too  high  for  the 
country  court.  They  differed  from  the  justices  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  because  they  were  sent  upon 
some  one  or  few  especial  cases,  and  to  one  place ; 
whereas  the  justices  in  eyre  were  sent  through  the 
provinces  and  countries  of  the  land,  with  more  in- 
definite and  general  commission.  Justices  of  Gaol 
Delivery  are  such  as  are  sent  with  commission  to 
hear  and  determine  all  causes  apjiertaining  to 
such  as  for  any  offence  are  cast  into  gaol,  part  of 
whose  authority  is  to  punish  such  as  let  to  main- 
prise those  prisoners  that  by  law  be  not  bailable. 
These  by  likelihood,  in  ancient  time,  were  sent  to 
countries  upon  several  occasions ;  but  afterward 
justices  of  assize  were  likewise  authorized  to  this. 
Justices  of  Nisi  Prius  are  all  one  now-a-days  with 
justices  of  assize  ;  for  it  is  a  common  adjournment 
of  a  cause,  in  the  common  pleas,  to  put  it'off  to  such 
a  day ;  '  nisi  prius  justiciarii  venerint  ad  eas  partes 
ad  capiendas  assisas  ;'  and  upon  this  clause  of  ad- 
journment they  are  called  justices  of  nisi  prius,  as 
well  as  justices  of  assize,  by  reason  of  the  writ  or 
action  that  they  have  to  deal  in.  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  they  that  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
commission,  with  others,  to  attend  the  peace  of  the 
country  where  they  dwell ;  of  whom  some,  upon 
especial  respect,  are  made  of  the  quorum,  because 
some  business  of  importance  may  not  be  dealt  in 
without  the  presence  of  them,  or  one  of  them. — 
Cowell. 

Cupid  himself  was  of  the  party 
And  showed  himself  sincere  and  hearty ; 
For,  give  that  whipster  but  his  errand, 
He'll  take  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  age  next  after  the  Con- 
quest, few  causes  in  which  the  crown  had  no  in- 
terest, were  carried  before  the  royal  tribunals ;  every 
man  finding  a  readier  course  of  justice  in  the  manor 
or  county  to  which  he  belonged.  But,  by  degrees, 
this  supreme  jurisdiction  became  more  familiar; 
and,  as  it  seemed  less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimi- 
dation than  the  provincial  courts,  suitors  grew  will- 
ing to  submit  to  its  expensiveness  and  inconveni- 
ence. .  .  .  But  because  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribunal  as  the 
King's  Court,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  the 
attachment  which  the  English  felt  to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  freeholders, 
Henry  II.  established  itinerant  justices,  to  decide 
civil  and  criminal  pleas  within  each  county. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Justice,  v.  a.    Administer  justice.  Rare. 

As  for  the  title  of  proscription,  wherein  the  em- 
perour  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  hath  justiced 
himself,  God  forbid  but  that  it  should  endure  an  ap- 
peal to  a  war. — Bacon. 

Whereas  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended 
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for  intending  to  poison  the  young  queen  of  Scots; 
the  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
justiced  by  him  at  his  pleasure. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Justiceable.  adj.  Liable  to  account  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Rare. 

Many  petty  kings  of  Gaul  .  . .  were  subject  to 
their  nobility,  and  justiceable  by  them. — Sir  J. 
Hayward,  Answer  to  Doleman,  ch.  iii :  1603. 

Justicer.  s.  Justice  in  the  sense  of  justici- 
ary. Rare. 

With  what  fear  and  astonishment  did  the  repining 
offenders  look  upon  so  unexpected  a  justicer! — 
— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.iv. 

He  was  a  singular  good  justicer ;  and  if  he  had 
not  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  government,  was 
the  likeliest  person  to  have  reformed  the  English 
colonies. — Sir  J.  Davics,  Discourse  of  the  Stale  of 
Ireland. 

Precelling  his  progenitors,  a  justicer  upright. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  x.  54. 
He  was  a  good  justicer. — Sir  J.  Harington,  Brief 
Viciv  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  110. 
Justiciary,  s. 

1.  Administrator  of  justice. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  settled  court  for  the 
common-pleas,  which  held  pleas  by  original  writ, 
which  writ  was  under  the  king's  '  teste '  when  he 
was  in  England ;  but  when  he  was  beyond  the  seas, 
it  was  under  the  '  teste'  of  the  justiciarius  Anglice, 
as  the  '  Custos  regni '  in  the  king's  absence. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Common  Late,  117.    (Ord  MS.) 

The  civil  justiciary,  who  omitteth  the  perform- 
ance of  those  good  duties  which  the  law  requireth, 
is  in  a  damnable  condition. — Junius,  Sin  Stigma- 
tized, p.  465 :  1639. 

They  [the  clergy]  were  .  .  .  sometimes  sheriffs  of 
counties,  and  almost  constantly  the  justiciaries  of 
the  kingdom  [an.  1162], — Burke,  Abridgement  of 
English  History,  iii.  6. 

The  emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in 
his  Gallic  and  German  realm;  it  is  his  unquestioned 
right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  decide  between  the  pope  and 
his  rebellious  subjects — on  the  claims  of  popes  to 
their  throne.  Leo  III.  had  apparently  bestowed  the 
imperial  crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  re-created  the 
Western  Empire;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is 
again  a  suppliant  to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Ro- 
mans and  must  submit  to  his  haughty  justice. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  v.  ch.ii. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  pope  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  to  Beate.  Under  the  senator- 
ship  of  Luca  di  Sabelli,  the  senate  and  people  of 
Borne  had  advanced  new  pretensions,  which  tended 
to  revolutionise  the  whole  papal  dominions.  They 
had  demolished  part  of  the  Lateran  palace,  razed 
some  of  the  palaces  of  the  cardinals,  proclaimed 
their  open  defiance  of  the  pope's  governor,  the  Car- 
dinal Bainier.  They  had  sent  justiciaries  intd 
Tuscany  and  the  Sabine  country  to  receive  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  themselves,  and  to  exact  tribute. — 
Ibid.,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

The  King's  Court . . .  was  composed  of  the  great 
officers:  the  chief  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the 
constable,  marshall,  chamberlain,  steward,  and 
treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the  king  might 
appoint.  .  . .  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  the  greatest 
subject  in  England.  Besides  presiding  in  the  king's 
court,  and  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  originally  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign  ;  which,  till  the  loss  of 
Normandy, occurred  very  frequently.  Writs  at  such 
times,  rare  in  his  name,  were  tested  by  him.  Tho, 
first  time  when  the  dignity  of  this  office  was  im- 
paired, was  at  the  death  of  John,  when  the  justi- 
ciary, Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  besieged  in  Dover 
Castle,  those  who  proclaimed  Henry  III.,  at  Glou- 
cester, constituted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  Hubert  still  retaining  his 
office.  ...  In  1241,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  during  Henry's  absence  in 
Poitou,  without  the  title  of  justiciary.  Still,  the 
office  was  so  considerable  that  the  barons  who  met 
in  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258  insisted  that  the 
justiciary  should  be  annually  chosen  with  their  ap- 
probation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Henry- 
prevented  this  being  established;  and  Edward  I. 
discontinued  the  office  altogether.— Hallam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.ii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  One  who  boasts  the  justice  of  his  own  ac- 
tion; self-appointed  judge. 

The  devil  is  in  full  force  to  those  that  are  jwsti- 
ciaries,  trusting  to  their  own  works,  or  in  the  liberty 
of  their  own  will. — Bering,  On  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  M.  8 :  1576. 

I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  unravel, 
and  run  through,  most  of  the  pompous  austerities, 
and  fastings,  of  many  religious  operators  and  splen- 
did justiciaries.— South,  Sermons,  ix.  146. 

Justifiable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  justified  ; 
defensible  by  law  or  reason. 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  293. 
Although  some  animals  in  the  water  do  carry  a 
justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet  are  the 
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major  part  which  bear  their  names  unlike.— Sir  T. 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  revolution  had 
been,  not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable, 
but  happy  and  glorious.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  oh.  xx. 
Justifiableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Justifiable  ;   rectitude  ;   possibility  of 
being  fairly  defended. 

Men,  jealous  of  the  justifiableness  of  their  doings 
before  God,  never  think  they  have  human  strength 
enough. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Justifiably,  adv.  In  a  justifiable  manner; 
rightly  ;  so  as  to  be  supported  by  right ;  de- 
fensibly. 

A  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  cross  and  pile 
for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  such  mea- 
sures.— Locke. 
Justification,  s. 

1.  Absolution. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  but  as  an  essay  of  my  virtue.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Defence ;  maintenance  ;  vindication  ;  sup- 
port. 

Among  theological  arguments,  in  justification  of 
absolute  obedience,  was  one  of  a  singular  nature. — 
Swift. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xii.  291. 

'Tis  the  consummation  of  that  former  act  of  faith 
by  this  latter,  or  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James,  the  consummation  of  faith  by  charity 
and  good  works,  that  God  accepteth  in  Christ  to 
justification,  and  not  the  bare  aptness  of  faith  to 
bring  forth  works,  if  those  works,  by  the  fault  of 
a  rebellious  infidel,  will  not  be  brought  forth. — 
Hammond. 

Justifier.  s.  One  who  justifies ;  one  who 
defends  or  absolves ;  one  who  frees  from 
sin  by  pardon. 

That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus. — Romans,  iii.  26. 
Justify,  v.  a. 

1.  Clear  from  imputed  guilt ;  absolve  from 
an  accusation. 

How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ?  Or  how 
can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a  woman?— Job, 
xxv.  4. 

There  is  an  exquisite  subtilty,  and  the  same  is  un- 
just ; . . .  and  there  is  a  wise  man  that  justijieth  in 
judgement. — Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  25. 

They  say,  behold  a  man  gluttonous  and  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  but 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children. — Matthew, xi.  19. 

The  law  hath  judg'd  thee,  Eleanor ; 
I  cannot  justify  whom  law  condemns. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

You're  neither  justify' d,  nor  yet  accus'd. 

Dryden. 

Sins  may  be  forgiven  through  repentance,  but  no 
act  or  wit  of  man  will  ever  justify  them.— Bishop 
Sherlock. 

2.  Maintain  ;  defend  ;  vindicate. 

When  we  began  in  courteous  manner  to  lay  his 
unkindness  unto  him,  he  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  de- 
nial, but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

What  she  did,  whatever  in  itself. 
Her  doing  seem'd  to  just  ify  the  deed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  141. 
My  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce. 
And  that  must  justify  our  sad  divorce. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  155. 
Let  others  justify  their  missions  as  they  can,  we 
are  sure  we  can  justify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an  un- 
interrupted succession. — Bislwp  Atterbury. 

3.  Free  from  past  sin  by  pardon. 

By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses.— Acts,  xiii.  39. 
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Justie.  v.  n.  Encounter ;  clash  ;  rush  against 
each  other;  Jostle. 

While  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave  taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
justie  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways. — 
Nahum,  ii.  4. 

Not  one  starry  spark, 
But  gods  meet  gods,  and  justie  in  the  dark.  Lee. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justlcd  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shewn.  Dryden, 

The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear, 
And,  in  the  dark,  men  justie  as  they  meet. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabilis, ccxxv  ii . 

Courtiers  therefore  justie  for  a  grant ; 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
want.  Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  846. 

I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 
To  justie  here  among  the  crowd.  Swift. 
Justie.  v.  a.     Push ;  drive ;  force  by  rush- 
ing against :  (with  out  or  off). 

Many  excellent  strains  have  been  justlcd  ofi  by 
their  intrusions. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  surly  commons  shall  respect  deny, 
And  justie  peerage  out  with  property.  Dryden. 

Absent  good,  though  thought  on,  not  making  any 
part  of  unhappiness  in  its  absence,  is  justled  out, 
to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
we  feel. — Locke. 

We  justled  one  another  out,  and  disputed  the 
post  for  a  great  while. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Justie.  s.    Shock ;  slight  encounter. 

Every  little  justie, 
Which  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valour. 
All  such  as  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambi- 
guous expression,  accidental  justie,  or  unkind  re- 
partee.— Tatler,  no.  250. 

Justling.  part.  adj.  Colliding. 

Argo  pass'd 

Through  Bosporus,  betwixt  the  jusiling  rocks. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1017. 

Justling:.  verbal  abs.  Collision  ;  shock  ;  act 
of  rushing  against  each  other. 

Was  there  not  one  who  had  set  bars  and  doors  to 
it,  and  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  far- 
ther, and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed, 
then  might  we  well  expect  such  vicissitudes,  such 
justlings,  and  clashings,  in  nature. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Justly,  adv.    In  a  just  manner. 

1.  Uprightly;  honestly;  in  a  just  manner. 

Nothing  can  justly  he  despised  that  cannot  justly 
be  blamed  j  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be 
no  blame. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Properly ;  exactly ;  accurately. 

Their  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute  to  sound, 
Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
ground.  Dryden. 

Justness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Ju s  t. 

1.  Justice;  reasonableness;  equity:  (just- 
ness is  properly  applied  to  things  ;  and  jus- 
tice to  persons ;  though  we  now  say  the 
justice  of  a  cause,  as  well  as  of  a  judge). 

It  maketh  unto  the  right  of  the  war  against  him, 
whose  success  useth  commonly  to  be  according  to 
the  justness  of  the  cause  for  which  it  is  made. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  propriety. 

I  value  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  it  repre- 
sented with  all  the  justness  and  gracefulness  of  ac- 
tion.— Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  the  usual  saying  of  a 
very  excellent  dramatic  poet,  when  he  had  any  dis- 
pute with  particular  persons  about  the  justness  and 
regularity  of  his  productions. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Jut.  v.  n. 

1.  Push  or  shoot  into  prominences;  come 
out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  4. 
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2.  Run  against ;  but. 

Oft  the  ram 
And  jutting  steer  drive  their  entangling  horns 
Through  the  frail  meshes. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  b.  ii. 

Jut-window,  s.     Window  jutting  from  a 

building. 

I  fancied  her  like  the  front  of  her  father's  hall; 
her  eyes  were  the  two  jut  windows,  and  her  mouth 
the  great  door. — Congreve. 
Jute.  s.    [Indian.]    See  extract. 

The  fibrous  liber  of  the  European  Tiliac  furnish 
the  well-known  Russian  Bast  or  Bass  ;  various  spe- 
cies of  Corchorus  furnish  fibres  in  India,  especially 
Corchorus  capsularis,  which  affords  jute,  a  fibre  i  cry 
extensively  substituted  for  hemp.  —  Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  p.  24S. 
Jutting:,  part.  adj. 
J.  Prominent. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side; 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide.  Dryden. 
2.  Jaunty. 

Then  with  a  self-complacent  jutting  air, 
It  smiled,  it  smirked,  it  wriggled  to  the  chair. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 
Jiitty.  v.  a.    Shoot  out  beyond  anything. 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect : 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portnge  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon,  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  unAjutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Jiitty.  s. 

1.  Part  of  a  building  which  shoots  forward 
beyond  the  rest. 

Nojutty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage.      Shakesjyear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

2.  Kind  of  pier,  or  mole,  projected  into  the 
sea. 

Maintenance  of  piers,  jutties,  walles,  and  bankes, 
against  the  rages  of  the  sea.— Acts  of  Parliament, 
1  Edtvard  I.  c.  iv. 

Juvenile,  adj.    [Lat.  juvenilis,  from  juvenis 
=  young.]    Young;  youthful. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy  when  it  is  almost  child- 
ish; then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile; then  its  strength  of  years  when  it  is  solid; 
and  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  ex- 
haust.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Juvenility.  S. 

1.  Youthfulness. 

The  restauration  of  grey  hairs  to  juvenility,  and 
renewing  exhausted  marrow,  may  be  effected  with- 
out a  miracle. — Glanville. 

2.  Light  and  careless  manner. 

Customary  strains  and  abstracted  juvenilities 
have  made  it  difficult  to  commend  and  speak  credi- 
bly in  dedications. — Glanville. 

Juxtaposition,    s.     [Lat.  juxta  =  near  to, 

alongside  of.]    Apposition  ;  act  of  placing 

together ;  state  of  being  placed  by  each 

other. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  difference  that  the  parts  of  solid 
bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks,  since  the  co- 
herence of  these  will  be  of  difficult  conception  ;  and 
we  must  either  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  them 
holding  together,  or  at  last  come  to  parts  that  are 
united  by  a  mere  juxtaposition. — Glanville. 

By  the  abduction  and  juxtaposition  of  parallels, 
universally  gleaned  both  from  his  poetry  and  prose, 
to  ascertain  his  favourite  words. — T.  Warton,  Pre- 
face to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

The  man  who  first  invented  the  word  '  above, 
must  not  only  have  distinguished,  in  some  measure, 
the  relation  of '  superiority '  from  the  objects  which 
were  so  related,  but  he  must  also  have  distinguished 
this  relation  from  other  relations,  such  as,  from  the 
relation  of  '  inferiority  '  denoted  by  the  word  '  be- 
low,'from  the  relation  of  juxtaposition,  expressed 
by  the  word  '  beside,'  and  the  like.—  Adam  Smith, 
Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Language. 
Jymjams.  s.   Gewgaw  ;  trifle. 

A  thousand  jymjams  and  toyes  have  they  in  their 
chambers.— Nash,  Pierce  Penniless:  1592.  (Nares 
by  H.  &,  \V.) 
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KABOB.  s.  [Persian  kibaub.  As  the  ordi- 
nary spelling  is  uncertain  'hebob,  cabob, 
.and  kabob),  this  might  be  adopted.  The 
meaning  is  meat  dressed  with  spices  and 
savory  herbs.  One  of  the  oriental  kabobs  is 
kibaub-i-hitay  =  Chinese  kabob,  indicating 
the  foreign  origin  of  at  least  one  of  its 
varieties.]  Meat,  generally  a  neck  or  loin 
of  mutton,  with  the  meat  partially  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones,  and  dressed  with 
savoury  herbs  and  sauce. 
Kabob.  v.  a.  Dress  as  a  kabob. 
Kabobbed.  part.  adj.  Dressed  savory  as  a 
kabob. 

It  may  be  natural,  master  Cook  ;  but,  Lord  bless 
you,  the  genteel  feel  of  your  tip-top  folks  is  no 
more  like  nature  than  one  of  your  tine  kabobbed 
fricassees  is  to  plain  roast  and  taties.  —  Morton, 
Secrets  worth  knowing,  i.  1. 

Kaak.  v.  n.  Caw. 

Crowes  in  hungry  shoals  do  light 
On  new-sown  lands,  where  stalking  bolt  upright, 
As  black  as  jet,  they  jet  about,  and  feed 
On  wheat  or  rye,  or  other  kind  of  seed, 
Kaaking  so  loud,  that  hardly  can  the  steer 
The  whistling  good-man's  guiding  language  hear. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas  :  1553. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Kaiser,  s.  [German,  from  Caesar;  see 
Czar.]  Imperial  title  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  :  (a  proper,  rather  than  a  common 
name;  '•King  and  Kaiser'  is  a  common 
alliteration). 

Kale.  s.  [German,  kohl.']  Cabbage.  Applied 
with  the  same  latitude  as  that  word  to  cole- 
worts.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  Scotch, 
and  provincial  rather  than  English,  though, 
as  far  as  the  etymology  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  more  truly  English  word  than  Cabbage. 
As  a  Scotch  word,  too,  it  is  generally  spelt 
Kail. 

I  was  told  at  Aberdeen  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail.  —  Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland. 

It  is  as  an  element,  however,  in  the  com- 
pounds cole- wort  and  sea-We  that  it  is 
most  used  as  an  English  word. 

Under  these  conditions  they  [the  Crucifera?  under 
cultivation]  become  valuable  esculents,  either  in 
their  roots,  as  the  turnip,  their  stem  and  leaf  stalks, 
as  sea-kale,  and  their  stem,  leaves,  or  undeveloped 
inflorescence,  as  kohl-rabi,  cabbages,  greens,  kales, 
&c,  in  all  their  varieties,  and  cauliflower  and  broc- 
coli ;  all  apparently  derived  from  Brassica  oleracea 
by  cultivation.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  p.  236. 

Kaleidoscope,  s.    [Gr.  koXov  tiSog  =  beauti- 
ful appearance  +  (TKon-to;  =  see.  A  word  of 
recent  coinage.]   Scientific  toy,  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  which,  by  means  of 
small  mirrors  at  the  end  of  a  cylinder, 
multiplies  any  single  object  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  it. 
If  I  show  you  that  such  an  event  or  reign  was  an 
obliquity  to  the  right  hand,  and  how  produced,  and 
such  other  event  or  reign  a  deviation  to  the  left,  and 
whence  originating, — that  the  growth  was  stopped 
here,  accelerated  there, — that  such  a  tendency  is, 
and  always  has  been,  corroborative,  and  such  other 
tendency  destructive,  of  the  main  progress  of  the 
idea  towards  realization  ; — if  this  idea,  not  only  like 
a  kaleidoscope,  shall  reduce  all  the  miscellaneous 
fragments  into  order,  but  shall  also  minister 
strength,  and  knowledge,  and  light  to  the  true 
patriot  and  statesman  for  working  out  the  bright 
thought,  and  bringing  the  glorious  embryo  to  a  per- 
fect birth ;— then,  I  think,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that 
the  idea  which  led  to  this  is  not  only  true,  but  the 
truth,  the  only  truth.— Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

When  I  look  at  a  candle  through  a  multiplying 
glass,  I  see  what  seems  a  dozen  candles  instead  of 
one  :  and  if  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
skilfully  disguised,  I  might  suppose  that  there  were 
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really  that  number ;  there  would  be  what  is  called 
an  optical  deception.  In  the  kaleidoscope  there 
really  is  that  deception  :  when  I  look  through  the  in- 
strument, instead  of  what  is  actually  there,  namely, 
a  casual  arrangement  of  coloured  fragments,  the  ap- 
pearance presented  is  that  of  the  same  combination 
several  times  repeated  in  symmetrical  arrangement 
round  a  point.  The  delusion  is  of  course  effected  by 
giving  me  the  same  sensations,  which  I  should  have 
had  if  such  a  symmetrical  combination  had  really 
been  presented  to  me.— J".  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic. 

It  was  all  broken  and  disjointed,  .  .  .  but  the  frag- 
ments were  like  the  jewelled  speeches  of  Congreve, 
only  shaken  from  their  setting.  There  was  some- 
times even  a  vein  of  crazy  logic  running  through 
them,  associating  things  essentially  most  dissimilar, 
but  connecting  them  by  a  verbal  association  in 
strange  order.  As  a  mere  physical  instance  of  de- 
ranged intellect,  this  condition  was,  I  believe,  extra- 
ordinary ;  it  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  mind 
had  been  shaken  into  fantastic  combinations  like 
those  of  a  kaleidoscope. — Talfourd,  Memorials  of 
Lamb,  Mary  Lamb. 

A  literary  gentleman  of  some  position,  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  of  white  ramollissement  of  the 
brain,  complicated  with  epilepsy.  For  many  years 
previously  to  his  death  his  mind  had  become  mani- 
festly impaired.  He  complained  of  a  loss  of  mental 
power,  but  with  these  symptoms,  the  memory,  for  a 
time,  exhibited  no  obvious  sign  of  actual  failure.  It 
soon,  however,  became  much  confused.  He  was  in 
the  habit,  for  some  period  previously  to  the  develop- 
ment of  serious  head  symptoms,  of  comparing  his 
mind  to  a  kaleidoscope:— Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  xiv. 

Kalendar.    See  Calendar. 
Kaiender.  s.    Calender.    See  Caloyer. 
Kali.  5.    In  Chemistry.    Plant  so  called,  the 
ashes  of  which  were  first  used  as  an  Al- 
kali; potash.    See  next  entry. 

The  ashes  of  the  weed  kali  are  sold  to  the  Vene- 
tians for  their  glass  works. — Bacon. 
Kalium.  s.     In   Chemistry.  Potassium, 
of  which  it  is  the  German  equivalent. 

The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  a  plant  which  grows 
near  the  sea-shore,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Salsola  soda,  and  from  whose  ashes  they  extracted  a 
substance  which  they  named  alkali,  for  making 
soap.  The  term  kali  is  used  by  the  German  chemists 
to  denote  caustic  potash,  and  kalium  its  metallic 
basis ;  instead  of  our  potassa  and  potassium,  of  pre- 
posterous pedigree,  being  derived  from  the  word 
pot  ashes,  that  is,  ashes  prepared  in  a  pot. —  lire, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Kalmia.  s.  [Kalm,  botanist  so  named.]  Plant 
so  called,  of  the  natural  order  Ericaceae. 
Others  of  this  class  [the  Ericaceae]  are  dangerous 
. . .  poisons,  and  this  extends  to  the  foliage  of  such 
kinds,  especially  species  of  Rhododendron  Azalea, 
Andromeda,  Kalmia. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  p.  327. 

Kaloyer.    See  Caloyer. 
Kam.    See  Cam. 

Kangaroo,  s.  [Australian.]  Marsupial  ani- 
mal so  called. 

This  animal  is  called  by  the  natives  kangaroo. — 
Hawkesivorlh,  Collection  of  Voyages. 

The  most  common  posture  of  the  kangaroo  is 
often  termed  the  '  erect ; '  yet  the  conditions  of  this 
posture  are  very  different  from  those  in  the  human 
subject.  The  trunk,  instead  of  resting  upright  on 
two  nearly  vertical  pillars,  is  here  swung  upon  the 
femora  as  upon  two  springs,  and  the  trunk  is  propped 
up  behind  by  the  long  and  powerful  tail.  In  man 
the  massive  and  expanded  muscles  which  find 
their  attachment  in  the  broad  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
especially  at  the  posterior  part,  are  the  chief  powers 
in  maintaining  the  erect  posture.  But  in  the  kan- 
garoo the  Glutaei  offer  no  corresponding  predomi- 
nance of  size. . . .  The  chief  modifications  of  the  mus- 
cular system  in  relation  to  the  erect  position  of  the 
trunk  in  the  kangaroo  are  met  with  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  spinal  column.  The  Psoa; 
parvse,  for  example,  present  proportions  the  reverse 
of  those  that  suggested  their  name  in  human 
anatomy. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  195. 
Kangaroo-grass,  v.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 

Anthisteria  australis  is  the  kangaroo-grass  of 
Australia. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  426. 

Kaolin,  s.    See  extract. 

Kaolin  is  a  term  applied  to  a  clay  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  feldspar.   In  the  formation  of 
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kaolin,  the  principal  change  consists  in  the  removal 
of  the  alkali  of  the  feldspar  with  part  of  the  silica, 
and  the  addition  of  water. . .  .  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chinese  Kaulinri,  meaning  High- 
ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Jauchau  Fit,  where 
this  mineral  is  obtained.  The  petuntze  of  the  Chinese, 
with  which  the  kaolin  is  mixed  in  China,  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  a  quartzose  feldspathic 
rock,  consisting  mainly  of  quartz.— Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Kava.  s.  [Polynesian.]  Intoxicating  drink 
so  called.    See  extract. 

Macropiper  Methysticum,  the  Ava  or  Kava  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  has  powerful  narcotic  properties. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Kaw.    See  Caw. 

Kay.  s.  Name  of  the  eleventh  letter  in  the 
alphabet.  For  certain  preliminary  remarks 
upon  the  use  or  non-use  of  this  letter  in 
English,  see  Cee.  Being,  except  in  a  few 
w  ords,  foreign  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  k  is, 
in  some  of  the  languages  upon  which  the 
Latin  has  had  influence,  wholly  rejected, 
and  in  some  but  partially  and  exception- 
ally adopted.  This  is  how  it  is  treated  in 
our  own.    See  remarks  under  Ale  aid. 

The  rule  that  carries  us  farthest  is  that 
k  is  used  only  when  c  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  sounded  as  s.  Spell  king  with  a 
c  (cing)  and  it  may  be  sounded  sing. 

The  chief  instances  that  traverse  this 
are  words  like  pick,  stick,  &c.  '  The  Eng- 
lish,' writes  Johnson,  '  never  use  c  at  the 
end  of  a  word.'  Yet  at  the  end  of  a  word 
c  would  run  no  risk  of  being  sounded  as 
Two  facts,  however,  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly : 

1 .  As  c  has  one  sound  when  followed  by 
one  letter,  and  another  when  followed  by 
another,  it  is  an  element  in  a  combination 
rather  than  a  separate  and  self-subsisting 
letter;  in  other  words,  c  followed  by  nothing 
is  nothing.  This  is  one  reason  against  its 
being  final. 

2.  Though  c  in  certain  cases,  tenses,  or 
persons,  is  final,  it  may  in  others  be  not 
only  medial,  but  followed  by  i,  or  e,  vowels 
which  would  engender  the  risk  of  its  being 
sounded  as  s.  Add  -ing  to  stic-,  and  such 
is  actually  the  case,  stic-ing  being  the  result. 

The  rule,  however,  as  laid  down  by 
Johnson,  is  gradually  becoming  abated  ; 
the  most  important  class  of  words  in  which 
it  is  neglected  being  the  derivatives  from 
the  Greek  adjective  in  -ikoc  ;  as  botanic. 
Few  words  were  more  disfigured  by  the 
old  spelling  (botanick)  than  these ;  and 
few  words  are,  at  present,  more  generally 
spelt  with  a  c  only.  It  is  probable  that 
between  the  two  prejudices  (the  one  against 
the  final  c,  and  the  other  against  the  com- 
bination ch),  the  half  Latin,  half  Greek, 
form  in  -al  {botanical)  has  been  unduly 
encouraged.  Next  come  certain  proper 
names.  When  these  consist  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  and  are  of  German  origin,  the 
final  h  is  often,  though  not  always,  omitted; 
e.g.  Frederic,  Theodoric,  for  Frederick, 
TheodoricA.  The  change  here,  however, 
is  uncertain,  because  in  proper  names  every 
one  can  spell  his  own  as  he  likes. 

The  editor  lias  not  hesitated  to  call  this 
eschewal  of  h  a  prejudice.  It  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  is  slowly  giving  way.  It  has 
shown  itself  mischievous  in  certain  words 
25 
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derived  from  the  Greek,  where  the  combi- 
nation in  the  original  was  <tki-.  The  It 
being  rendered  by  c,  aaKTiTiiecu',  and  fr«7r- 
rticoc,  have  first  been  spelt  ascetic  and 
sceptic,  and,  next,  been  sounded  assetic  and 
septic.  With  these  words,  however,  the 
evil  has  been  partially  remedied.  Sceptre, 
however,  from  ofcqrfrpdy  has  irrecoverably 
become  scpter.  Again,  in  words  from  the 
Oriental  languages,  when  /{  is  guttural, 
and  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  indi- 
cate this  gutturality  by  the  spelling,  the 
combination  hit  is  almost  indispensable;  in- 
asmuch as  ch  would  run  the  chance  of  being 
sounded  as  the  ch  in  chest;  i.e.  as  tsh.  In 
the  French,  the  effect  of  this  complication 
is  manifest.  In  the  two  Eastern  languages 
with  which  the  Frenchman  has  most  to  do, 
the  Arabic  and  the  Berber,  the  guttural 
It  is  common.  But  k,  in  French,  is  want- 
ing ;  and  ch,  in  French,  is  sounded  as  sh. 
Kayics.  s.  pi.    [Fr.  qiiilles.~]  Ninepins. 

The  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coits, 

kayles,  or  the  like  idle  exercises. — Carew,  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 

Spelt  with  -ee-. 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmless  chance, 
And  now  their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Xebber.  s.   [see  Kipper.]  Rejected  sheep. 
Kebbers  or  cullers  drawn  out  of  a  (lock  of  sheep. — 
Nomenvlator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Keck.  v.  n.     [root  of  Lat.  caco.~\  Heave 
the  stomach  ;  retch. 

All  those  diets  do  dry  up  humours  and  rheums, 
which  they  first  attenuate,  and  while  the  humour  is 
attenuated  it  troubleth  the  body  a  groat  deal  more; 
and  therefore  patients  must  not  keck  at  them  at 
the  first. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

The  faction  —is  it  not  notorious?— 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  Swift. 
Xecksy.  s.    See  Kex. 

Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Xecky.  adj.    Resembling,  having  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  kex  :  (better  Keck  sy). 

An  Indian  sceptre,  made  of  a  sort  of  cane,  with- 
out any  joint,  and  perfectly  round,  consisteth  of 
hard  and  blackish  cylinders,  mixed  with  a  soft  kecky 
body ;  so  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely,  it  looks  as  a 
bundle  of  wires.— Grew. 

Xedge.  v.  a.    Use  anchor  as  a  K edge r. 

Xedge.  s.    See  Kedger. 

X«;dge-anchor.  s.    See  next  entry. 

We  then  carried  out  Ihekedge-anchor,  in  order  to 
warp  into  the  harbour. — Cook,  First  Voyage,  b.  i. 
ch.  xx.  (Rich.) 

Kedger.  s.    See  extract. 

In  bringing  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow  river, 
when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide,  they  set  the 
foresail,  or  fore-topsail  and  mizzen,  and  so  let  her 
drive  with  the  tide.  The  sails  are  to  flat  her  about, 
if  she  comes  too  near  the  shore.  They  also  carry 
out  an  anchor  in  the  head  of  the  boat,  with  a  hawser 
that  comes  from  the  ship  ;  which  anchor,  if  the  ship 
comes  too  near  the  shore,  they  let  fall  in  the  stream, 
and  so  wind  her  head  about  it ;  then  weigh  the 
anchor  again  when  she  is  about,  which  is  called 
kedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a  kedger. — 
Harris. 

Kedging.  verbal  abs.    See  Kedger. 
Keech.  s.   [Italian,  caicchio  =  barrel.]  Solid 
lump  or  mass. 

I  wonder, 

That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
A  keech  of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow  rolled 
up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler.   It  is  the  proper  word  in 
use  now.—  Bishop  Percy,  Note  on  Sliakspeare. 
Xeel.  v.  a.    See  last  extract. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
[Keel  |"is]  commonly  explained  to  cool,  or  by  others,  to 
scum.    The  meaning  however  which  would  best 
suit  the  context  is  to  scour,  a  sense  warranted  by 
the  patois  of  central  France,  where  we  have  quillaud, 
slippery,  polished,  shining;  acquiller,  to  scour. 
'  J'acquillais  pfleles  et  pflelons, 
Les  marmites  et  les  chaudrons.' 
26 
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HjUiHer  la  vaisselle,  to  scour.  Quitter,  nseouler,  to 
slip  or  slide.  (Jaubert.) — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

Xeel.  s.    [A.S.  ceol.~\ 

1 .  Bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

Portunus 

Heav'd  up  his  lighten'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand, 
And  steer'd  the  sacred  vessel.  Dryde.n. 

Her  sharp  bill  serves  for  a  keel  to  cut  the  air  be- 
fore her;  her  tail  she  useth  as  her  rudder. — Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Your  cable's  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
The  waves  impetuous  ent'ring  at  your  keel.  Swift. 

2.  In  Botany. 

The  petals  are  usually  equal  in  number  to  the 
sepals,  or  some  multiple  of  that  number,  and  such 
flowers  are  called  by  botanists,  symmetric  d  ;  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case  the  flower  is  said  to  be.  un- 
symmetrical.  The  petals  are  often  different  in  form 
and  size,  and  the  flowers  then  become  irregular,  as 
in  snapdragon,  foxglove,  and  monkshood.  One 
peculiar  form  of  irregular  flower  prevalent  in  the  Le- 
guminosa!,  or  pea  tribe,  is  known  as  papilionaceous, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  petals  to  a  butter- 
fly with  its  wings  expanded.  The  upper  of  the  five 
petals,  usually  larger  than  the  rest,  termed  the  vexil- 
lura,  is  somewhat  curved  backwards ;  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  called  ala;  or  wings,  while  the  two  lower, 
which  are  united  slightly  by  their  margins,  are 
called  the  keel.—Sawerby.  British  Wild  Floicers, 
Introduction  by  Johnson  Pierpoint,  p.viii. 
Keelage,  s.  Duty  paid  for  a  ship  coming 
into  port. 

Keelage,  whereby  he  had  by  custom  what  is  here 
expressed, '  octo  denarios,  &c.' for  the  keel  of  every 
ship  that  came  into  his  sea-port  [of  Hartlepool] 
with  a  boat.— Blount,  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  116. 
Xeelhale,  or  Keelhaul  (the  former  is  the 
spelling  in  the  previous  editions ;  no  ex- 
ample, however,  is  given),  v.  a.    See  ex- 
tract under  Keelhauling. 
Keelhauling-,  s.    See  extract. 

The  captain  ordered  that,  if  Snarleyyow  did  not 
make  his  appearance  in  the  boat  sent  on  shore  for 
fresh  beef  for  the  ship's  company,  the  unfortunate 
Smallbones  was  to  be  keelhauled.  What  a  delight- 
ful morning  for  a  keelhauling .'  This  ingenious 
process,  which,  however,  like  many  other  good  old 
customs,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  must  be  explained 
to  the  non-nautical  reader.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  sending  a  poor  navigator  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  lowering 
him  down  over  the  bows,  and  with  ropes  retaining 
him  exactly  in  his  position  under  the  kelsom,  while 
he  is  drawn  aft  by  a  hauling  line  until  he  makes  his 
appearance  at  the  rudder-chains,  generally  speaking 
quite  out  of  breath,  not  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motion, 
but  because,  when  so  long  under  the  water,  he  has 
expended  all  the  breath  in  his  body,  and  is  induced 
to  take  in  salt  water  en  lieu.  |_The  author  has  hero 
explained  keel-hatding  as  practised  in  those  times  in 
small  fore  and  alt  vessels.  In  large  and  square- 
rigged  vessels,  the  man  was  hauled  up  to  one  main- 
yard  arm,  and  dropped  into  the  sea,  and  hauled 
under  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the  other;  but 
this  in  small  fore  and  aft  vessels  was  not  so  easily 
effected,  nor  was  it  considered  suilicient  punish- 
ment.] There  is  much  merit  in  this  invention; 
people  are  not  very  apt  to  be  content  with  walking  the 
deck  of  a  man-of-war,  and  complain  of  it  as  a  hard- 
ship, but  when  once  they  have  learnt,  by  experience, 
the  difference  between  being  comfortable  above 
board,  and  the  number  of  deprivations  which  they 
have  to  submit  to  when  under  board  and  overboard 
at  the  same  time,  they  find  that  there  are  worse 
situations  than  being  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  We 
say  privations  when  under  board,  for  they  really  are 
very  important :  you  are  deprived  of  the  air  to 
breathe,  which  is  not  borne  with  patience  even  by  a 
philosopher,  and  you  are  obliged  to  drink  salt  water 
instead  of  fresh.  In  the  days  of  keelhauling,  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  were  not  coppered,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  well  studded  with  a  species  of  shell-fish 
which  attached  themselves,  called  barnacles,  and  as 
these  shells  were  all  open-mouthed  and  with  sharp 
cutting  points,  those  who  underwent  this  punish- 
ment (for  they  were  made  by  the  ropes  at  each  side, 
fastened  to  their  arms,  to  hug  the  kelsom  of  the 
vessel)  were  cut  and  scored  all  over  their  body,  as  if 
with  so  many  lancets,  generally  coming  up  bleeding 
in  every  part,  and  with  their  faces,  especially  their 
noses,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  by  the  rats ;  but 
this  was  considered  ratheradvantageous  than  other- 
wise, as  the  loss  of  blood  restored  the  patient  if  he 
was  not  quite  drowned,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  one  out  of  three,  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to 
recover  after  their  submarine  excursion. — Marryatt, 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.x.  and  note. 

Keeling,  s.    Young  cod :  (given  by  Yarrel 
in  the  synonymy,  though  not  in  the  text.) 
Keen.  adj.  [A.S.  cen ;  German,  Mihn  =  bold.] 
1.  Sharp;  cutting:  (opposed  to  blunt). 

Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  me  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
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2.  Piercing  severe  :  (applied  to  the  tempera' 
tare  of  the  weather). 

The  cold  was  very  supportable ;  but  as  it  changed 
to  the  north-west,  or  north,  it  became  excessively 
keen. — Ellis,  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet, 
In  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

3.  Eager ;  vehement. 

Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
This  was  a  prospect  so  very  inviting,  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  withstood  by  any  who  have  so  keen  an 
appetite  for  wealth.— Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious  ;  bitter  of  mind. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 
To  my  keen  curses.      Shakespear,  King  John.  iii.  1. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  absent  officers  as  keeii 
against  Ireland  as  if  they  had  never  been  indebted 
to  her.— Swift. 

5.  Acute:  (applied  to  the  intellect). 

This  was  Lord  Castlefyshe,  an  Irish  peer  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  world  of  luxury  and  play— keen  at  a 
bet,  still  keener  at  a  dinner.— B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta 
Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.xiv. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

A  sword  Arccra-edg'd  within  his  right  he  held, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquer'd  field. 

Hryden. 

Keen.  v.  a.    Make  keen.  Hare. 

Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I  weak  shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 

Thornton. 

Keenness,    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Keen. 

1.  Sharpness;  edge. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  ax  bears  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Time  and  calmer  considerations  ...  do  oft  take  off 
the  edge  and  keenness  of  men's  spirits  against  tho  e 
things,  whereof  they  were  sometimes  great  abhor- 
rers;  reconciling  their  mortal  feuds, and  wearingofl 
their  popular  prejudices.— -Jeremy  Taylor,  A  rtipoial 
Handsomeness,  p.  134. 

2.  Rigour  of  weather  ;  piercing  cold. 

3.  Asperity ;  bitterness  of  mind. 

That  they  might  keep  up  the  keenness  against  the 
court,  his  lordship  furnished  them  with  informations 
to  the  king's  disadvantage. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  liebelhon. 

The  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  is  the  truth 
of  it ;  and  to  be  conscious  is  that  which  gives  an 
edge  and  keenness  to  the  invective. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

4.  Eagerness  ;  vehemence. 

These  interposals  of  forbearance  do  but  whet  the 
appetite  to  a  greater  keenness  of  desire.— South, 
Sermons,  vi.  43(5. 

5.  Acuteness  of  understanding. 

Keep.  v.  a.    [A.S.  cepan  =  take  heed  of,  or 
attend  to,  anything.] 

1.  Retain  ;  not  lose. 

I  kept  the  field  with  the  death  of  some,  and  flight 
of  others. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Keep  in  memory  what  I  have  preached  unt  o  you. — 
1  Corinthians,  xv.  2. 

This  cumbrous  charge 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  510. 

2.  Hold  in  charge  ;  have  in  custody. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary, 
was  always  kept  in  the  castle  of  Yieegrade. — Knolk's 
History  of  tlie  Turks. 

The  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  721. 

3.  Reserve ;  retain. 

The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  .  . .  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity.— Exodus, 
xxxiv.  6,  7. 

And  I  saw,  and  spared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept 
me  a  grape  of  tho  cluster,  and  a  plant  of  a  great 
people. — 2  Esdras,  ix.  21. 

4.  Protect ;  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  thee  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
places  whither  thou  goest—  Genesis,  xxviii.  15. 

Keep,  we  beseech,  O  Lord,  thy  church  witli  thy 
perpetual  mercy. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect 
for  the  fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

5.  Restrain  from  flight. 

Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him. — Acts,  xxviii.  10. 

6.  Detain,  or  bold  as  a  motive. 

But  what's  the  cause  that  keeps  you  here  with 
me? — 

That  1  may  know  what  keeps  mc  here  with  you. 

Dryden, 
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7.  Hold  for  another. 

If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  money 
or  stuff  to  keep. — Exodus,  xxii.  7. 
lleserv'd  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  128. 

8.  Tend  ;  have  care  of. 

The  Lord  God  took  man  and  put  him  into  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. — Genesis, 
ii.  15. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  that  a  merchant  saw  and  liked  her. 
— Carew. 

Count  it  thine 
To  till  and  heep,«aA  of  the  fruit  to  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  319. 

9.  Preserve  in  the  same  course  or  state. 

To  know  the  true  state,  I  will  keep  this  order.— 
Bacon. 

Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  my  son, 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 

Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid. 

10.  Regard ;  attend  :  (Latinism,  from  servo, 
in  the  sense  of  observo). 

While  the  stars  and  course  of  heaven  I  keep, 
My  wearied  eyes  were  seiz'd  with  fatal  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  476. 

11.  Not  suffer  to  fail. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore.— 
Psalms,  lxxxix.  28. 

12.  Hold  in  any  state. 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  faults  in  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  keep  them  in  ig- 
norance.— Locke. 

Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of  dis- 
pleasure, are  the  only  true  restraints  :  these  alone 
ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  in  order. 
— Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Happy  souls !  who  keep  such  a  sacred  dominion 
over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  t  he  sensi- 
tive tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  the  superior  and 
better  operations  of  the  reasoning  mind.—  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

13.  Retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in  any 
place  or  state :  (with  down,  under,  in,  off, 
out). 

This  wickedness  is  found  by  thee :  no  good  deeds 
of  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  doivn  in  thee.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governonr 
should  so  much  malign  his  successor,  as  to  sutler  an 
evil  to  grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept 
under;  or  perhaps  nourish  it  with  coloured  counte- 
nance of  such  sinister  means  — Spenser. 

What,  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?   Poor  Jack,  farewell. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
Venus  took  the  guard  of  noble  Hector's  corse, 
And  kept  the  dogs  off:  night  and  day  applying 

sovereign  force 
Of  rosy  balms,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in 
taste.        Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad . 
The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  sheweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law  of 
pusillanimity  and  fear.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

And  those  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder, 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  77. 
If  any  ask  me  what  would  satisfy, 
To  make  life  easy,  thus  I  would  reply  : 
As  much  as  keeps  out  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

Dryden. 

Matters,  recommended  by  our  passions,  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out.— 
Locke. 

Prohibited  commodities  should  be  kept  out,  and 
useless  ones  impoverish  us  by  being  brought  in.— 
Id. 

An  officer  with  one  of  these  unbecoming  qualities, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  imper- 
tinence and  solicitation  from  his  superiour. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  ? 

Prior,  A  Ima,  iii.  424. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths, 
and  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  this  natural  function. 
— Cheyyie. 

14.  Continue  any  state  or  action. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept 
silence  at  my  counsel. — Job,  xxix.  21. 

Auria  made  no  stay,  but  still  kept  on  his  course. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

It  was  then  such  a  calm,  that  the  ships  were  not 
able  to  keep  way  with  the  gallies. — Ibid. 

The  moon  . . .  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines. 

Stilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  375. 

A  heap  of  ants  on  a  hillock  will  more  easily  be 
kept  to  a  uniformity  in  motion  than  these. — Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

He  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  consort  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.  Dryden. 
He,  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a  very  busy 
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family;  tho  markets  are  weekly  frequented,  and 
the  commodities  of  his  farm  carried  out  and  sold. — 
Locke. 

Invading  foes,  without  resistance. 
With  case  I  make  to  keep  their  distance.  Swift. 

15.  Preserve  in  any  state. 

My  son,  keep  the'flower  of  thine  age  sound.— Ec- 
clesiasticus,  x.wi.  19. 

16.  Practise  ;  use  habitually. 

I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours.— 
Pope. 

17.  Copy  carefully. 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face, 
And  as  she  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  view'd, 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

Dryden. 

18.  Observe  or  solemnize  any  time. 

This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  memorial ;  and 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord. — Exodus,  xii.  14. 

Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day, 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 
But  not  in  silence  holy  kept. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  592. 

19.  Observe;  not  violate. 

It  cannot  be, 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Parti,  v.  2. 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  God  like  thee,  in 
heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath,  who  keepest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants.  .  .  .  Keep 
with  thy  servant  David  my  father  that  thou  pro- 
misedst  him. — 1  Kings,  viii.  23-25. 

Obey  and  keep 
His  great  command. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  634. 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  162. 
My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day, 
Deny  their  hands  and  then  refuse  to  pay. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

20.  Have  in  the  house. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  I  scorn  the 
term;  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. — Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  ii.  1. 

21.  Not  intermit. 

Keep  a  sure  watch  over  a  shameless  daughter,  lest 
she  make  thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  enemies, 
and  a  bye-word  in  the  city. — Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.  11. 

Not  keepinq  strictest  watch  as  she  was  warn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  363 

22.  Maintain;  hold. 

They  were  honourably  brought  to  London,  where 
every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself.— (Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adorned  their  flowing  hair, 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort, 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

23.  Remain  in ;  not  quit. 

I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

24.  Not  reveal ;  not  betray. 

Consult  not  with  a  fool;  for  he  cannot  keep  coun- 
sel.— Ecclesiasticus,  viii.  17. 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruits, 
Though  kept  from  man. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  745. 

If  he  were  wise,  he  would  keep  all  this  to  himself. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

25.  Restrain  ;  withhold. 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

By  this  they  may  keep  them  from  little  faults.— 
Locke. 

26.  Debar  from  any  place. 

Ill  fene'd  for  Heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  372. 

[To  Keep.  —  A.S.  cepan,  to  observe,  be  intent  upon; 
cepan  his  hearmes,  to  seek  his  injury  ;  Jleames  cepan, 
fugam  capessere,  to  be  intent  upon  flight.  To  take 
keep  of  a  thing,  to  take  notice  of  it.  To  keep  a  day 
holy  is  to  observe  it  as  holy  ;  to  keep  your  word,  to 
observe  it.  Frisian,  kijpen,  to  look.  (Epkema.)  A 
similar  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  case  of  hold, 
the  primitive  sense  of  which  seems  to  be  that  which 
is  now  expressed  by  the  compound  behold. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Keep  back. 

a.  Reserve;  withhold. 

Whatsoever  thing  the  Lord  shall  answer  you,  I 
will  declare  it  unto  you :  I  will  keep  nothing  back 
from  you. — Jeremiah,  xlii.  4. 

Some  are  so  close  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not 
shew  their  wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem 
always  to  keep  back  somewhat.— Bacon,  Essays. 

b.  Restrain. 

Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sins.— Psalms,  xix.  13. 
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Keep  company.    Have  associates. 

What  meau'st  thou,  bride  !  this  company  to  l.cep  7 
To  sit  up,  till  thou  fain  would  sleep  ?  Jjuime. 
Keep  company  with  anyone.    Associate  with 
anyone. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  obliged  not  only  to  avoid 
immodesty,  but  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  she  could 
not  approve  of  a  young  woman  keeping  company 
with  men,  without  the  permission  of  fattier  or  mother 
— Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
With  with  omitted. 

Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  ray  former  self, 
So  will  1  those  that  kept  me  company. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  V    Who  keeps  her 
company  7 

What  place  ?    What  time  ?  Id.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Neither  will  I  wretched  thee 
In  death  forsake,  but  keep  thee  company.  Dnjden. 
Keep  in. 

a.  Conceal ;  not  tell. 

I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty, 
that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing 
to  keep  in. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  ] 

Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  givo  it. 

Addison,  C'ato,  i.  1. 

b.  Restrain  ;  curb. 

If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  keep  her  in 
straitly,  lest  she  abuse  herself  through  overmuch 
liberty. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  10. 

It  will  teach  them  to  keep  in,  and  so  master  their 
inclinations. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Keep  off.    Bear  to  a  distance ;  not  admit ; 
hinder. 

A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  invincible  obscurity,  has  kept  off 
some  from  seeking  in  him  the  coherence  of  his  dis- 
course.— Locke. ' 
Keep  up. 

a.  Maintain  without  abatement. 

Land  kept  up  its  price,  and  sold  for  more  years' 
purchase  than  corresponded  to  the  interest  of 
money. — Locke. 

This  restraint  of  their  tongues  will  keep  up  in 
them  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  pa- 
rents.— Id. 

Albano  keeps  up  its  credit  still  for  wine.— Addi- 
son. 

This  dangerous  dissension  among  us  we  keep  up 
and  cherish  witli  much  pains. — Id.,  Freeholder. 

The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due 
weight  and  fineness,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  standard. 
— A  rbuthnot. 

b.  Continue  ;  hinder  from  ceasing. 

You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep 
up  and  improve  your  hopes  of  heaven.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is  the 
desire  to  continue  it. — Locke. 

Young  heirs,  from  their  own  reflecting  upon  the 
estates  they  are  born  to,  are  of  no  use  but  to  keep 
up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands  and 
houses  in  a  line  to  posterity. — Addison. 

During  his  studies  and  travels,  he  kept  up  a  punc- 
tual correspondence  with  Eudoxus.— Id. 
Keep  under.    Oppress;  subdue. 

O  happy  mixture !  whereby  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  long  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness ;  nor  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  and  kept 
under  by  violence ;  but  it  will  break  out  at  last.— 
Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

To  live  like  those  that  have  their  hope  in  another 
life,  implies  that  we  keep  under  our  appetites,  and 
do  not  let  them  loose  into  the  enjoyments  of  sense. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Keep  a  woman.    See  Keeping,  6. 

[In  the  English  language  we  have  two  words,  which  add 
the  idea  of  care  or  diligence  to  that  of  holding  or 
possessing.  These  words  are  keep  and  save,  which 
we  perceive  are  the  same  words  under  different 
forms.  On  the  word  keep  our  etymologists  supply 
us  with  a  set  of  terms  belonging  to  the  same  element 
(CU.),  whence  the  Latin  capio,  to  take  hold,  to  con- 
tain, &c,  which  maybe  found  in  Skinner;  cepan, 
kijSio-is,  (pera,)  kepen,coop. — Kefes  signifies  in  Persia 
and  Arabic  a  coop  or  cage  for  birds.  Under  coop,  in 
Junius,  we  find  a  Dutch  expression,  'kuype  der  stad, 
septa  urbis  :'  and  coop  or  cowp,  vas,  dolium.  Hence 
is  derived  cooper,  doliarius.  Keepis  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  restrain,  confine;  as,  in  the  phrases, 
keep  in,  to  keep  a  person  to  any  business,  &c.  The 
commentators  on  Shakspeare  will  supply  us  with 
examples,  in  which  keep  is  used  in  the  sense  of  care 
for ;  and  there  is  another  signification  of  this  word, 
still  preserved  in  the  phraseology  of  our  university, 
[Cambridge,]  in  which  it  recurs  to  a  different  sense 
27 
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of  the  element,  and  has  reference  to  an  enclosure 
for  the  purpose  of  rest,  lutbitation,  &c. —  Winter, 
Elymologicon  Magnum.'] 
Keep.  v.  n. 

1.  Continue  in  a  certain  state  (i.e.  the  state 
suggested  by  the  context ;  some  effort,  or 
sense  of  restraint,  being  implied,  the  natural 
tendency  being  to  a  change  of  some  kind). 

With  all  our  force  we  kept  aloof  to  sea, 
And  gain'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 

Pope,  Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

2.  Continue  in  any  place  or  state. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Kightscore  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours ! 
O  weary  reckoning  !         Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

And  while  it  keeps  there,  it  keeps  within  our  au- 
thor's limitation. — Locke. 

A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bullies' 
and  gamesters'  company.— Id.,  Tlioughts  on  Educa- 
tion. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  must  guard,  if  he 
intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn  the 
penny. — Collier. 

3.  Remain  unhurt ;  last ;  be  durable. 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn. 
Nor  storms  do  turn  !  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Grapes  will  keep  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  t  lie  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. — Bacon, Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

If  t he  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it 
makes  will  not  keep. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Dwell;  live  constantly. 

A  breath  thou  art 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences, 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  lecep'st, 
Hourly  afflict. 

S/iakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Now  turn,  and  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep  ; 
Where  Proteus'  herds  and  Neptune's  orks  do  keep  : 
Where  all  is  plough'd,  yet  still  the  pasture's  green, 
New  ways  are  found,  and  yet  no  paths  are  seen. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

5.  Adhere  strictly  :  (with  to). 

Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress,  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion,  which  they  never  are. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

It  is  so  whilst  we  keep  to  our  rule  ;  but  when  we 
forsake  that  we  go  astray. — Baker,  On  Learning. 

Keep  on.    Go  forward. 

So  chearfully  he  took  the  doom  ; 
Nor  shrunk,  nor  stept  from  death, 
But,  with  unalter'd  pace,  kept  on.  Dryden. 
Keep  up.    Continue  unsubdued. 

He  grew  sick  of  a  consumption ;  yet  he  still  kept 
vp,  that  he  might  free  his  country.  —  Life  of 
Cleomenes. 

Keep.  s.    Ill  Architecture.   Part  of  a  castle 
so  called.    See  extract. 

The  day  prefixed  being  come,  he  took  coach  near 
the  keep,  a  high  mount,  on  which  is  a  tower,  built  in 
the  middleward  betwixt  the  two  great  courts  within 
the  castle;  a  guard  being  made  all  along. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I.  p.  105. 

The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made, 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal, 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace-wall. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcife,  i.  201. 

The  Gothic  castle  or  military  structure  consisted 
in  every  instance  of  the  keep  or  strong-hold,  and  the 
court  or  inclosure  next  to  the  keep.  The  keep  was 
a  great  and  high  tower,  either  round  or  square,  for 
the  most  part  situated  on  an  artificial  elevation,  the 
entire  top  of  which  it  usually  occupied.  Advantage 
also  was  frequently  taken  of  a  naturally  high  situa- 
tion. If  the  tower  was  square,  it  often  had  annexed 
to  it  square  projections,  generally  at  the  corners, 
and  about  mid-way  between  them,  to  act  as  but- 
tresses, of  which,  however,  they  do  not  carry  the 
appearance,  as  they  exhibit  a  front  greater  than 
their  projection,  and  do  not  diminish  in  their  pro- 
jection as  they  ascend.  When  round,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  keep  without  any  buttress  what- 
ever. The  great  portal  or  door  of  entrance  into  the 
h  i  p.  was  always  at  the  least  one  floor  high  from  the 
ground,  and  was  usually  entered  by  means  of  an 
external  staircase  and  vestibule,  which  was  strongly 
fortified.  This  staircase  led  only  so  high  as  the 
portal,  and  the  landing  place  at  the  head  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  a  drawbridge,  which  was  worked 
from  within  the  keep,  and  which,  when  raised,  not 
only  cut  off  all  communication,  but  by  leaning 
against  and  covering  the  portal,  served  exceedingly 
to  strengthen  it  against  an  enemy  that  might  al- 
ready have  taken  possession  of  tho  vestibule  and 
staircase.  There  was  seldom  any  aperture  for  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground ;  and  as  the 
apartments  of  the  lord  or  commander  of  the  castle 
were  near  the  top,  it  was  only  there  that  any  aper- 
ture appeared  which  exceeded  the  size  of  a  loop,  and 
even  there  the  windows  were  of  but  small  dimen- 
sions. The  keep  was  usually  embattled  at  top,  but 
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the  battlements  have  in  general  been  defaced  by 
time  and  ruin.  The  wall  of  the  court,  or  enclosure, 
was  always  connected  with  the  keep,  and  the  en- 
trance into  it  was  usually  by  a  great  arch  strongly 
fortified,  and  passing  between  two  towers  connected 
by  the  wall  through  which  the  arched  way  was  car- 
ried. There  was  never  any  great  arch  in  the  keep 
itself. — Mason,  Notes  on  the  English  Garden,  note  L. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we  can  trace  in 
this  island,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  were 
circular  towers  of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
main in  Scotland;  erected  either  on  a  natural  emi- 
nence or  on  an  artificial  mound  of  earth.  Such  are 
Conisborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  Castleton  in 
Derbyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  Conquest.  To 
the  lower  chambers  of  those  gloomy  keeps  there 
was  no  admission  of  light  or  air,  except  through 
long  narrow  loopholes,  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper  apart- 
ments. ...  In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who  owned 
these  castles,  began  to  covet  a  more  comfortable 
dwelling.  The  keep  was  either  much  enlarged,  or 
altogether  relinquished  as  a  place  of  residence,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  siege ;  while  more  convenient  apart- 
ments were  sometimes  erected  in  the  tower  of  en- 
trance over  the  great  gateway,  which  led  to  the 
inner  ballium  or  courtyard.  Thus  at  Tunbridge 
Castle,  this  part  of  which  is  referred  by  Mr.  King  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
a  room,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen,  on  each  side  of 
thegateway  ;  another  above,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
with  an  intermediate  room  over  the  entrance;  and 
one  large  apartment  on  the  second  floor  occupying 
the  whole  space,  and  intended  for  state.  The  win- 
dows in  this  class  of  castles  were  still  little  better 
than  loop-holes  on  the  basement  story,  but  in  the 
upper  rooms  often  large  and  beautifully  ornamented, 
though  always  looking  inwards  to  the  court. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Keep.  s. 

1.  Custody;  guard;  charge;  care;  keeping. 

Youth  is  least  looked  into,  when  they  stand  in 
most  need  of  good  keep  and  regard. — Ascham. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Often  lie  used  of  his  keep 

A  sacrifice  to  bring, 
Now  with  a  kid,  now  with  a  sheep, 

The  altars  hallowing.  Ibid. 

Of  nothing  he  takes  keep.         Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Condition  :  (as,  '  In  good  keep'). 
Keeper,  s.    One  who  keeps. 

1.  Defender;  preserver;  one  who  saves  from 
harm. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade 
upon  thy  right  hand. — Psalms,  exxi.  5. 

2.  One  who  holds  anything  for  the  use  of 
another ;  one  who  has  the  charge  or  care 
of  another  ;  guardian. 

The  good  old  man  having  neither  reason  to  dis- 
suade, nor  hopes  to  persuade,  received  the  things 
with  a  mind  of  a  keeper,  not  of  an  owner. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  1 —Genesis,  iv.  9. 
In  a  jail. 

The  Lord  was  with  Joseph, . . .  and  gave  him 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. — 
Ibid,  xxxix.  21. 

Hilkiah  went  unto  Huldah,  keeper  of  tho  ward- 
robe.—'2  Kings,  xxii.  14. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepar'd  before, 
Of  wine  and  water  mix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  lie  brought, 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  15. 

Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

The  keeper  of  the  prison,  call  to  him. — Shake- 
spear, Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 

In  a  park  or  warren. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 
Some  time  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

The  first  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent, 
And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.  Dryden. 
In  Politics. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  is  a  lord  by  his 
office,  and  called  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  is  of  the  king's  privy-council,  under 
whose  hands  pass  all  charters,  commissions,  and 
grants  of  the  king.  The  lord  keeper,  by  the  statute 
of  5  Eliz.  c.  18  hath  the  like  jurisdiction,  and  all 
other  advantages,  as  hath  tho  lord  chancellor  of 
England. — Cowell. 

Keeperless.  adj.  Not  having  a  keeper ;  free 
from  restraint,  custody,  or  superinten- 
dence. 

Among  tho  group  was  a  man  . . .  who,  of  all  the 
people  accounted  sane  and  permitted  to  go  about 
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the  world  keeperless,  I  hold  to  have  been  the  most 

decidedly  mad. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney, 

vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Keepership.  s.    Office  of  a  keeper. 

The  gaol  of  the  shire  is  kept  at  Launceston  :  this 

keepership  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of  the 

castle.— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Keeping-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Charge;  custody. 

Let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well 
doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. — 1  Peter,  iv.  19. 

A  wise  and  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  him- 
self; his  happiness  is  in  his  own  keeping. — South, 
Sermons,  iv.  360. 

Some  of  the  slighter  difficulties  which  raise  a 
doubt  about  its  truth  are,  that  Demosthenes  should 
have  accepted  a  bribe  from  Harpalus,  after  the  de 
cree  had  been  passed  by  which  the  whole  treasure 
was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Harpalus,  and 
committed  for  a  time  to  his  own  keeping  :  that  he 
should  have  selected  a  bribe  which  exposed  him  to 
the  greatest  danger  of  detection :  that  his  accuser, 
Dinarchus,  should  not  only  have  made  no  allusion 
to  the  goblet,  but  should  mention  twenty  talents  as 
the  wdiole  sum  which  Demosthenes  had  received.— 
Bishop  ThirVwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  lvi. 
With  out. 

There  was  still  a  very  strong  Tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. But  that  party  was  in  opposition.  Many  of 
its  members  still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. But  they  did  not  admit  that  the  existing 
dynasty  had  any  claim  to  such  obedience.  They 
condemned  resistance.  But  by  resistance  they  meant 
the  keeping  out  of  James  the  Third,  and  not  tho 
turning  out  of  George  the  Second. — Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's 
History  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  Care  ;  preservation. 

If  God  bestows  upon  us  a  blessing,  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  he  looks  upon  it  as  worth  our  keeping.— 
South,  Sermons,  iv.  402. 

3.  Guard. 

Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  keeping  well, 
And  ever  ready  for  your  foeman  fell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  11,  2, 

4.  Maintenance;  support;  necessaries  of  life. 

Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain, 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping. 

Milton,  Samson  Agouistes,  1257. 

5.  With  in.  Consistency;  agreement:  (as, 
'His  actions  are  in  keeping  with  his  ideas'). 

6.  Acting  as  a  so-called  protector  to  a  wo- 
man, i.e.  living  with,  or  visiting  her,  as  a 
wife,  though  not  married  to  her. 

But  prithee,  was  not  the  way  you  were  in  better? 
Is  not  keeping  better  than  marriage? — Pox  dn't,  the 
jades  wou'd  jilt  me,  I  could  never  keep  a  whore  to 
myself.— So  then,  you  only  married  to  keep  a  whore 
to  yourself;  well,  but  let  me  tell  you,  women,  as  yon 
say,  arc  like  soldiers,  made  constant  and  loyal  by 
good  pay,  rather  than  by  oaths  and  covenants,  there- 
fore I  advise  my  friends  to  keep  rather  than  marry: 
since  too  I  find  by  your  example,  it  does  not  serve 
one's  turn,  for  I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  eigh teen- 
penny  place  with  a  pretty  country- wench.—  Wych- 
erly,  The  Country-  Wife. 

Keepsake,  s.  Present  given  for  the  sake  of 
being  kept  as  a  memorial :  (in  the  extract 
it  is  the  title  of  a  book,  and  as  such  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  editor  of  the 
Keepsake. — TalJ'ourd,  3lemoirs  of  Lamb. 
Keeve.    See  Kive. 

Keg-,  s.  [Norse,  kagrjie.~\  Small  cask  so 
called. 

He  gave  orders  to  land  a  runlet  of  spirits  and  a 
keg  of  butter. — Marryatt,  Snarleyyow. 

Keld.  adj.   Having  a  kell ;  webbed.  Rare. 
He  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water  still, 
He  with  his  keld  feet  and  keen  teeth  dotli  kill. 

Drayton,  Noah's  Flood,  p.  1534.  (Ord  MS.) 

Kell.  s.  Caul,  of  which  it  is  another  form. 
Obsolete,  or  provincial. 

1.  Omentum. 

The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  kell,  in  fat  people, 
is  the  occasion  of  a  rupture. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Child's  caul. 

A  silly  jealous  fellow, .  . .  seeing  his  child  new  born 
included  ma,  kell.  thought  sure  a  Franciscan,  that 
used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it 
was  so  like  a  friar's  cowl;  and  thereupon  threatened 
the  friar  to  kill  him.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  617. 

3.  Chrysalis  of  a  caterpillar.  Rare. 

Caterpillars'  kells, 
And  knotty  cobwebs.       B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
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4.  Fold. 

The  aspick  hath  a  kell  of  skin  which  covereth  his 
teeth  until  it  be  angry. — Drayton,  Noah's  Flood, 
p.  1538,  note. 

Kelp.  s.  I?  kali.  In  Nemnich,  kelp  is 
applied  to  two  classes  of  plants  widely  se- 
parated in  respect  to  their  botanical  classi- 
fication, but  agreeing  with  one  another  in 
yielding  soda,  viz.  the  Salicornias  and  the 
Fuci,  the  former  of  which  is  called  Italy  in 
Danish.  The  north  and  north-western 
parts  of  Scotland  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
Norwegian  occupancies,  and  kelp-produc- 
ing districts.  The  names  in  allied  lan- 
guages are  wholly  different  (warech,  varec, 
vrec,  &c.)  ;  whilst  in  Gaelic,  soda  and  sea- 
weed in  general  is  feamuinn,  kelp ;  sitgh 
fearnnach  loisgte  =  lye  (juice)  of  burnt  sea- 
weed.] Marine  plant  so  called ;  salt  pro- 
duced from  calcined  sea- weed.  See  extracts. 
In  making  alum,  tho  workmen  use  the  ashes  of  a 
certain  sea-weed  called  kelp,  and  urine. — Boyle,  Ex- 
periments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of 
which  the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass.  They  burn 
kelp  in  great  quantities,  and  then  send  it  away 
in  ships,  which  come  regularly  to  purchase  them. — 
Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land. 

From  . .  .  many  . . .  analyses  which  I  have  made, 
it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very  variable 
composition. .  .  .  The  Fucus  vesiculosus  and  Fucus 
nodosus  are  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  kelp  by  in- 
cineration. .  .  .  The  Varec  made  on  the  shores  of 
Normandy  contain  almost  no  carbonate  of  soda, 
but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some  hypo- 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  chloride  of  potassium. . . .  The  very 
low  price  at  which  soda  ash,  the  dry  crude  car- 
bonate from  the  decomposition  of  sea-salt,  is  now 
sold,  has  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  kelp,  and  ren- 
dered its  manufacture  utterly  unprofitable— a  great 
misfortune  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scot- 
land.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

[Iodine]  occurs  combined  with  potassium  and 
sodium  in  many  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  brine 
spring  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  and  other  strongly 
saline  springs.  This  combination  exists  sparingly 
in  sea-waters,  abundantly  in  many  species  of  fucus 
or  sea-weed,  and  in  the  kelp  made  from  them. . . . 
Iodine  is  most  economically  procured  from  the 
mother-water  of  kelp,  as  furnished  by  those  manu- 
facturers of  soap  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who 
employ  this  crude  alkaline  matter. — Ibid.,  Iodine. 

Kelpy,  s.  [connected  by  Jamieson  with 
calf,  and  though  the  ordinary  shape  of  the 
kelpie  is  that  of  a  horse,  its  noise  is  that  of 
a  calf;  still,  the  etymology  is  doubtful.] 
Watersprite ;  goblin.  Scotch. 
Drowned  by  the  kelpy's  wrath. 

Collins,  Superstit  ions  of  the  Highlanders. 
Kelson,   s.     [keel  +  sill.']     In  Navigation. 
Wood  next  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

We  have  added  close  pillars  in  the  royal  ships, 
which  being  fastened  from  the  kelson  to  the  beams 
of  the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or 
giving  way. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

(For  another  example  see  Keel  haul  i  n  g.) 
Kelt.  s.    See  Kipper. 

Kelter.  s.    [see  Kilt.]    Order;  readiness. 
If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  kelter,  or  out  of 
tune,  how  can  we  pray  ? — Barrow,  Sermons,  serin,  vi. 
(Rich.) 

Kern b.  v.  a.    Comb.  Obsolete. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they ! 
More  kemb'd  and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd  and  trim'd, 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  4, 
chorus.  (Rich.) 
Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dry  den. 

Kempery.  s.  [Danish,  kjcemper  =  warrior.] 
Company  of  warriors :  (common,  in  old 
ballads,  in  combination  with  men,— hem- 
pery  men). 

Ken.  v.  a.    [see  Can  and  Know.] 

1.  See  at  a  distance;  descry. 

The  shepherd's  swayne  you  cannot  well  ken, 
But  it  be  by  his  pride,  from  other  men. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
If  thou  ken'st  from  far, 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  new-kindled  star, 
"lis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

Dry  den. 

We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  sotting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  Addison,  i 
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2.  Know.  Provincial. 

'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait. 

S/utkespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.59. 
Now  plain  I  ken  whence  love  his  rise  begun  : 
Sure  he  was  born  some  bloody  butcher's  son, 
lired  up  in  shambles, 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday. 

Ken.  v.  n.    Look  round ;  direct  the  eye  to 
or  from  any  object. 

Up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires, 
hearkens,  kens;  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every 
stirring  in  the  street ! — Burton,  A  ualouiy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  513. 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  59. 
Ken.  s.    View  ;  reach  of  sight. 
Lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
He  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii. 621. 
Rude,  as  their  ships,  was  navigation  then  ; 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  : 
Coasting  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  the  north  but  when  the  pole-star  shone. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clix. 

'When  we  consider  the  reasons  we  have  to  think, 
that  what  lies  within  our  ken  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  universe,  we  shall  discover  a  huge  abyss  of 
ignorance. — Locke. 

If,  in  any  civilized  nation,  two  men,  equally  gifted, 
were  to  propound  some  new  and  startling  conclu- 
sion, and  one  of  these  men  were  to  defend  his  con- 
clusion by  reasoning  from  ideas  or  general  princi- 
ples, while  the  other  man  were  to  defend  his  by 
reasoning  from  particular  and  visible  facts,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  supposing  all  other  things  the 
same,  the  latter  man  would  gain  most  adherents. 
His  conclusion  would  be  more  easily  diffused,  sim- 
ply because  a  direct  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
palpable  facts,  strikes  the  \  ulgar  with  immediate 
effect;  while  an  appeal  to  principles  is  beyond  their 
ken,  and  as  they  do  not  sympathize  with  it,  they  are 
apt  to  ridicule  it.  Facts  seem  to  come  home  to  every 
one,  and  are  undeniable.  Principles  are  not  so 
obvious,  and,  being  often  disputed,  they  have,  to 
those  who  do  not  grasp  them,  an  unreal  and  illusory 
appearance,  which  weakens  their  influence. — Buckle, 
History  if  Civilization  in  England,  vol.ii.  ch.  vi. 

Kennel.        [N.Fr.  chcnil,  from  Lat.  canis  = 
dog.] 

1 .  Cot  for  dogs. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  speak,  had  wit  enough  to 
describe  his  kennel.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

From  forth  the  Icennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell  hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

The  seditious  remain  within  their  station,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  Hastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  be  more  fitly  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp- 
er J.  Hayward. 

2.  Number  of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

3.  Hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast. 

Kennel,  s.  [N.Fr.  chenal,  from  Lat.  cunalis.'] 
Watercourse  of  a  street. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers  ken- 
nels flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their  numbers 
increased. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

He  always  came  in  so  dirty,  as  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  kennel  at  a  boarding-school. — 
Arbuthnot. 

As  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  talents  or  his 
person,  and  as  his  establishment,  though  well  ap- 
pointed, offered  no  singular  splendour,  it  was  rather 
strange  that  a  gentleman  who  had  apparently 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  or  crept  out  of  a  kennel, 
should  have  succeeded  in  planting  himself  so  vigo- 
rously in  a  soil  which  shrinks  from  anything  not 
indigenous,  unless  it  be  recommended  by  very  pow- 
erful qualities.— B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  temple,  b.  vi. 
ch.  xiv. 

Spelt,  in  accordance  with  its  derivation,  with 
c  and  ch. 

A  scavenger  working  in  the  canell— Bishop  Hall, 
Occasional  Meditations,  §  103. 

The  crosses  also  of  certain  brethren  .  . .  they  over- 
threw and  laid  Hat  with  the  cheynell.—A.' Wood, 
Athena  Oxonienses,  an.  1354. 

Kennel,  v.  n.    Lie  ;  dwell :  (used  of  beasts, 
and  of  man  in  contempt). 

Yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturb'd  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  054. 
The  dog  kennelled  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  the  cock 
roosted  upon  the  boughs. — Sir  R.  L'E'strange. 

Kennel,  v.  a.    Keep  in  a  kennel. 

Pompey,  a  tall  hound,  kennelled  in  a  convent  in 
France;  and  knows  a  rich  soil.—  Tatler,  no.  t'2. 
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From  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennell'd  hounds 
Mix  in  the  musick  of  the  day  again. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Kenning-,  verbal  abs.    Range  of  sight. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  saw,  within  a 
kenning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some 
hope  of  land. — Bacon. 
His  ships  were  past  a  kenning  from  the  shore. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  ;  1509, 
Kerb,  and  Kerbstone,  s.  [see  extract.]  Bor- 
der ;  border  stone  of  a  pavement. 

[Elm]  scarce  has  any  superior  for  kerbs  of  cop- 
pers.— Evelyn,  b.  i.  ch. IV.  §  15. 
[Kerb. — A  stone  laid  round  the  brim  of  a  well,  <fcc. 
(Bailey.)  A  raised  border,  perhaps  originally  a 
border  of  potsherds.  German,  scherbe.  a  pot-sherd  ; 
blumen-schtrbe,  a  flower-pot;  kerben,  (  =  English 
carve),  to  notch  or  jag;  lecrbe,  a  notch  or  jag; 
Hutch  kerf,  a  notch,  segment,  piece  cut  out. — Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Kercher.  s.    Same  as  Kerchief. 

He  became  like  a  man  in  an  exstacie  and  trance, 
and  white  as  a  kercher. — North,  Plutarch,  p.  740. 
r  (Rich.) 

Kercher.  v.  a.    Wrap  in,  or  as  in,  a  kercher. 
Kerchered.  part.  adj.    Wrapped  in,  or  as  in 
a  kercher. 

Pale  Sickness  with  her  kerchered  head  upwouhd. 
Giles  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  i.  12. 
Kerchief.       [N.Fr.  couvrechef,  from  couvre 
=  cover  +  chef  =  head  ;  pocket-handkerchief 
doubly  catachrestic] 

1.  Headdress  of  a  woman. 

I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  ; 
thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  tire  valiant.  —  A  plain  kerchief.  Sir 
John  ;  my  brows  become  nothing  else. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively.  Lady. 

The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  best. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  245. 

3.  Any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

Every  man  had  a  large  kerchief  folded  about  the 
neck. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Kerchief,  v.  a.    Wrap  in,  or  as  in,  a  ker- 
chief. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  froune'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  121. 
Kerchiefed,  part.  adj.    Wrapped  in,  or  as 
in,  a  kerchief ;  hooded. 

Sickness  with  his  kerchief'd  head  upwound. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory,  pt.  i.  st.  12. 
Kermes.  s.    [Arabic. — see  extract.] 

1.  In  Zoology.    See  extracts. 

Kermes  is  a  roundish  body,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour.  It  contains  a 
multitude  of  little  distinct  granules,  soft,  which  when 
crushed  yield  a  scarlet  juice.  It  till  lately  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  vegetable  excrescence;  but  we  now 
know  it  to  be  the  extended  body  of  an  animal 
parent,  filled  with  a  numerous  offspring,  which  are 
the  little  red  granules. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Mel  int. 

Kermes-grains,  alkermes,  are  the  dried  bodies  of 
the  female  insects  of  the  species  Coccus  ilicis,  which 
lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Quercus  ilex  (prickly 
oak).  The  word  kermes  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  little 
worm.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  dye  stuff  was  there- 
fore called  vermiculus  in  Latin,  and  vermilion  in 
French.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  name 
vermilion  has  since  been  transferred  to  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury.  Pliny  speaks  of  [kermes]  under 
the  name  of  Coccigranum,  and  says  that  there  gr<  w 
upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  Sicily,  &c,  a  small  excres- 
cence like  a  bud  called  cusculium  ; . . .  that  tho 
Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  their  tribute 
to  the  Romans. ...  In  Germany  ...  it  was  collected 
from  the  trees  upon  St.  John's  day,  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  noon,  with  religious  ceremonies,  and 
was  therefore  called  Johannisblut  (St.  John's  blood), 
asalso  German  cochineal.  .  .  .  The  kermes  of  Poland, 
or  Coccus  polonicus,  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Scleranthus  perennis  and  Scleranthus  annuus.  .  .  . 
The  kermes  called  Coccus  fragari;c  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Siberia,  upon  the  roots  of  the  common 
strawberry. .  . .  The  Coccus  uva  ursi .  .  .  occurs  in 
Russia.  .  .  .  Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  tho 
Lycopodium  com-planatum  in  the  Ukraine,  but 
upon  a  good  many  other  plants. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  In  Mineralogy.  See  extract. 

Kermes  mineral  is  merely  a  factitious  sulphuref  r>'f 
antimony  in  a  state  of  impalpable  commination  pre- 
pared in  the  moist  way. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Kern.  s.     [Gaelic,  both  Scotch  and  Irish  : 
ceatharnach  =  soldier,  guardsman,  kernj 
'>.9 
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stout  trusty  peasant ;  strong  robust  man. 
(Macleod  ana  Dewar.)  Irish  soldier,  coun- 
tryman. (O'Reilly.)]    Irish  foot-soldier. 

Out  of  the  Cry  of  these  rake-hell  horseboys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villatiy,  ai-e  their  kern  sup- 
plied.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Justice  had  with  valour  arra'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their  heels. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

'  None  but  the  Dutch  troops,'  he  said, '  arc  to  be 
trusted.'  lit;  was  now  not  ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  those  very  Dutch  troops  and  the  Popish 
Kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over  from  Minis- 
ter and  Counaught  to  enslave  our  island. — ilacaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Kern.  t\  n.    Harden  or  granulate  (as  corn). 

*'Jh:  principal  knack  is  m  making  1  n.  ju:  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  to  kern  or  granulate.—  Grew, 

Kernel,  s.    [A  S.  cj/rnel.~\ 

1.  Edible  substance  contained  in  a  shell. 

As  brown  in  hue 
As  hazel  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Thu  kernel  of  the  nut  serves  them  for  bread  and 
meat,  and  the  shells  for  cups.— Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Anything  included  in  a  husk  or  integu- 
ment. 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  fig's  small  grain, 
Can  clothe  a  mountain,  and  o'ershade  a  plain. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Aye,  pt.  iii. 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turns  yellow  and  the 
kernel  hard. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Seed  of  pulpy  fruits. 

I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple.  .  .  .  And 
sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth  more 
islands.— Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  I. 

The  apple  inclosed  in  wax  was  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

4.  Nucleus. 

A  solid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernel  of  a 
stone. — Arbuthnot. 

Kernel,  v.  n.    Ripen  into,  become,  a  kernel. 
In  Staffordshire,  garden-rouncivals  sown  in  the 
fields  kernel  well,  and  yield  a  good  increase.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Kernish.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
kern. 

A  petty  kernish  prince.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Kersey,  adj.    [Fr.  carisec."] 

1.  Having  a  woollen  texture  so  called. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other. — Shakespear,  'Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait, 
Which  o'er  thy  kersey  doublet  spreading  wide, 
In  service  time  drew  Cic'ly's  eye  aside? 

Gay,  Sheplterd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

2.  Homely  ;  homespun. 

Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  here  I  protest, 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Used  sub stantiv ally. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  it  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  and  another  into  kersey  or 
Serge.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

(See  also  next  entry.) 

Kerseymere,  s.    [?  import  of  mere."] 

1.  Cloth  so  called. 

Kersey  is  a  coarse  stuff  woven  from  long  wool, 
Chiefly  manufactured  in  the  north  of  England. 
Kerseymere,  commonly  spelt  cassimere,  [is]  a  fine 
fabric  woven  plain  from  the  finest  wools,  a  manu- 
facture of  the  west  of  England  principally.  —  lire, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Clothing  made  of  the  same. 

Snipes  ...  proceeded  to  gut  my  portmanteau, 
and  to  lay  out  my  black  kerseymeres.— Thackeray, 
Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 

Kerve.  v.  a.    Same  as  Carve. 

In  that  figure  Plinius  saw  him  kervcd.—Sir  T. 
Etyot,  The  Governour,  fol.57,  b. 

That  else  was  like  to  sterve 
Through  crucll  knife,  that  her  deare  hart  did  kerve. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  4. 
Kestrel,  s.  [N.Fr.  cresserclle,  cristel.]  Native 
hawk  so  called  ;  Falco  tinnunculus. 

Kites  and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks. 
—  Ilacon. 

Some  of  its  [the  hobby's]  cL-gs  might  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  kestrel,  but  the  former  have  rather 

a  pinker  hue  The  red,  or  orange-legg'd  falcon 

.  .  .  deposits  four  or  live  eggs,  most  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  kestrel,  but  being  for  the  most  part  con- 
siderably less. . . .  The  kestrel  builds  in  spires  and  1 
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towers  of  churches,  also  in  woods,  forests,  and  plan- 
tations, selecting  the  nest  of  a  crow  or  a  magpie  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five, 
and  occasionally  six  in  number,  sometimes  mottled 
all  over  with  rich  reddish-brown  colours,  at  others 
blotched  and  more  partially  covered  with  the  same. 
— R.  Laishley,  Popular  History  of  British  Birds' 
Eggs. 

Used  adjectivally. 

No  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essay 
His  baser  brest,  but  in  his  kestrell  kynd 
A  pleasant  veine  of  glory  he  did  fynd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  3,  4. 

Ketch,  s.   Heavy  ship  :  (as  'a  bomb  ketch  '). 

We  stood  in  for  the  channel :  about  noon  we  saw 
a  sail  having  but  one  mast ;  judged  it  to  be  a  ketch  ; 
but,  drawing  nearer,  found  it  was  a  ship  in  distress, 
having  lost  her  main  and  mizen  masts. — Randolph, 
Islands  in  the  Archipelago,  p.  103 :  1G87. 

Photus  was  yet  at  sea,  and  as  his  ketch 
Tacked  to  and  fro,  the  scanty  wind  to  catch, 
He  spied  a  frigate. 

Chalkhill,  Thealma  and  Clearclius.  (Rich.) 

Ketch,    Tack    Ketch,    s.     [name   of  the 

executioner  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 

other  explanations  have  been  suggested, 

one  of  which  is  that  Richard  Jaquctt,  lord 

of  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  has  had  his  name 

thus  corrupted,  and  another  may  be  seen 

in  the  first  extract ;  the  second,  however, 

gives  the  true  explanation.]  Hangman.- 

Whether  the  name  of  Ketch  be  not  the  provincial 
pronunciation  of  catch  among  the  Cockneys,  I  have 
my  doubts,  though  I  have  printed  authority  to  con- 
front me  ;  for  that  learned  and  laborious  compiler, 
B.  E.  Gent,  the  editor  of  the  '  Canting  Dictionary,' 
says  that  Jack  Kitch,  for  so  he  spells  it,  was  the  real 
name  of  a  hangman,  which  has  become  that  of  all 
his  successors.  When  this  great  man  lived,  for  such 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been,  and  renowned 
for  his  popularity  or  dexterity,  biographical  his-  | 
tory  is  silent.— Pegge,  Curialia  Miscellanea,  from 
a  paper  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  Notes  and  Queries,  I 
June  8,  1861. 

Ho  then  accosted  John  Ketch  the  executioner,  a  ! 
wretch  who  had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble  j 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a  century  and  j 
a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  odious  office.  '  Here,'  said  the  duke,  'are 
six  guineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my 
Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him 
three  or  four  times.  My  servant  will  give  you  some 
more  gold  if  you  do  the  work  well.'  He  then  un- 
dressed, felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear 
that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid  his  head  on 
the  block.  The  divines  in  the  meantime  continued 
to  ejaculate  with  great  energy:  'God  accept  your 
repentance ;  God  accept  your  imperfect  repentance.' 
The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office.  But 
lie  had  been  disconcerted  by  what  the  duke  had 
said.  The  first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound. 
The  duke  struggled,  rose  from  the  block,  and  looked 
reproachfully  at  the  executioner.  The  head  sank 
down  once  more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again 
and  again ;  but  still  the  neck  was  not  severed,  and 
the  body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of  rage  and 
horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the 
axe  with  a  curse.  '  I  cannot  do  it,'  he  said ;  '  my 
heart  fails  me.'  'Take  up  the  axe,  man,'  cried  the 
sheriff.  '  Fling  him  over  the  rails,'  roared  the  mob. 
At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up.  Two  more  blows 
extinguished  the  last  remains  of  life,  but  a  knife 
was  used  to  separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 
The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of 
rage  that  the  executioner  was  in  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces,  and  was  conveyed  away  under  a 
strong  guard.  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Jeffreys  in  the  lampoons  of  those 
days.  '  While  Jeffreys  on  the  bench,  Ketch  on  the 
gibbet  sits,'  says  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed Monmouth's  execution  Ketch  was  turned  out 
of  his  office  for  insulting  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  butcher  named  Rose.  But  in  four 
months  Rose  himself  was  banged  at  Tyburn,  and 
Ketch  was  reinst  ated. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  v.  and  note. 

Ketchup,  s.  [according  to  the  derivation 
suggested  by  the  extract,  this  is  the  best 
spelling,  though  catchup  and  catsup  are 
supported  by  good  culinary  authorities  ;  in 
tbe  latter  the  -s  being  sounded  as  in  sure 
and  sugar,  gives  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tion, i.e.  catshup.~\  Store  sauce  so  called, 
resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  the 
oriental  hitjap.  The  application  of  the 
term  is  arbitrary,  it  being  difficult  to  say 
what  particular  character  except  the  re- 
semblance to  an  imperfectly  known  eastern 
condiment  constitutes  a  ketchup.  They  all 
seem  to  be  opake,  dark-coloured,  and  cha- 
racterized by  some  predominating  flavour, 
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that  of  the  mushroom  (in  mushroom)  and 
the  walnut  (in  walnut)  ketchup,  being  the 
usual  ones.  Reyond  these,  the  propriety 
of  the  term  is  doubtful. 

A  well  selected  stock  of  [store  sauces]  will  always 
prove  a  convenient  resource  for  giving  colour  and 
flavour  to  soups,  gravies,  and  made  dishes.  .  .  .  This, 
with  essence  of  anchovies,  walnut  catsup,  Harvey's 
sauce,  caviare,  lemon-pickle,  Chili,  cucumber,  and 
eschalot  vinegar,  will  be  all  that  is  commonly 
needed  for  family  use — mushroom  catsup— com- 
pound or  cook's  catsup— walnut  catsup— lemon- 
pickle  or  catsup — Pontac  catsup  for  lish — bottled 
tomatas,  or  tomata  catsup. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Ccokery,  ch.  v.  pp.  131-136, 1850. 

Ketchup,  a  name  of  Eastern  origin  [is]  said  to 
come  from  kitjap,  the  Japanese  name  for  some  si- 
milar condiment. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature. 

Kettle,  s.  [German,  hessel."]  Vessel  for 
heating  or  boiling  water  or  other  liquid. 

The  fire  thus  form'd.  she  sets  the  kettle  on  ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone. 

Dryden 

Kettledrum,  s.     [from  drum  =  musical  in 
strument.]     Drum  of  which  the  head  is 
spread  over  a  body  of  brass  or  copper. 
As  lie  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 
Unless  to  make  their  kettledrums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  17. 

They  met  at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and.  when 
hot  with  wine,  sallied  forth  sword  in  hand,  headed 
by  Porter  and  Goodman,  beat  kettledrums,  unfurled 
banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires. — Macaulay 
History  of  England,  ch.ixi. 

Kettledrum,  s.  [from  drum  =  entertain- 
ment.] Tea-party ;  meal  of  tea  partaking 
of  the  character  of  an  entertainment  : 
(either  recent,  or  revived,  this  word  is 
about  two  years  old). 

Kettlepins.  s.  [Fr.  quilles."]  Ninepins ; 
skittles. 

BUliards.kettle-pins,  noddy  boards,  tables,  truncks, 
shovel  boards,  fox  and  geese,  or  the  like. — Gayton, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p. 340. 

Ketlock.  s.    See  extract. 

Chedlock,  chadlock  (&\so charlock),  or kedlock,  A.S. 
cedeleac,  from  leac,  a  plant,  and  cede  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Low  German  kiidick,  kettich, kod- 
dick,  Danish  kedike,  related,  perhaps,  to  Danish  keede, 
annoy.  In  the  Eastern  counties  chad  means  the 
refuse  sifted  from  the  wheat.  The  name  is  now  con- 
founded with  charlock,  but  in  Westmacott's  Scrip- 
ture Herbal!,  and  other  old  works,  is  assigned  to 
the  hemlocks.  There  is  nothing  related  ...  of  St. 
Chad,  or  Cedde  that  in  any  way  connects  him  with 
these  weeds. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 

Keuper.  s.  [German  direct.]  In  Geology. 
Uppermost  division  of  the  Trias  or  New 
Red  Sandstone  group  of  strata.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  keuper,  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Triassic 
system,  is  called  by  tbe  French  '  niarnes  irisees,' 
and  this  name,  translated  into  English  (variegated 
marls),  has  frequently  been  applied  to  the  upper 
members  of  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  in  our 
own  country.  The  group  usually  consists  of  a  nu- 
merous series  of  mottled  marls  of  a  red,  greenish 
grey,  or  blue  colour,  which  pass  into  green  marls, 
black  slaty  clays,  and  fine-grained  sandstones. 
Throughout  the  series,  common  rock  salt  and  gyp- 
sum are  abundant,  but  the  organic  remains  of  ani- 
mals are  extremely  rare.  Of  plants,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  are  preserved  in  some  localities, 
and  these  indicate  a  wide  departure  from  the  flora 
of  the  carboniferous  period,  and,  as  well  as  the 
shells,  seem  to  possess  more  analogies  with  the 
forms  of  life  determined  from  the  fossils  of  the 
secondary  period,  than  with  those  common  in  the 
Pala:ozoic  rocks. — Anstcd,  Geology:  Introductory, 
Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

As  additional  examples  of  cases  in  which  the  im- 
provement of  classification,  in  recent  times,  had  led 
philosophers  to  propose  new  names,  I  may  mention 
the  term  Pcecilite,  proposed  by  Mr.  Conybeare  to 
designate  the  group  of  strata  which  lies  below  the 
oolites  and  lias,  including  the  new  red  or  variegated 
sandstone,  with  the  keuper  above,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  below  it.—  Whewell,  Novum  Orga- 
non  Renovatum. 

Kcvei.  s.    See  extract. 

Kevel,  or  ranges,  [is]  a  frame  composed  of  two 
pieces  of  timber,  whose  lower  end  rests  in  a  sort  of 
step  or  foot  nailed  to  the  ship's  side,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns, 
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serving  to  belay  the  tacks  and  shoots  or  great  ropes 
by  which  tho  bottoms  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail 
are   extended.  —  Falconer,  Naulical  Dictionary: 
Barney's  ed. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Kevel-heads  [are]  the  ends  of  the  top  timbers, 
which,  rising  above  the  pun-wale,  serve  to  belay 
the  repeat  or  take  a  round  turn  to  hold  on. — Ibid. 

Kex.  s.  [Welsh,  cecys  ;  ?  from  cicuta.  Keck, 
kc.cksy,  are  other  forms.  If  the  derivation, 
however,  be  right  (it  is  not  universally  ac- 
cepted) a  second  -s  is  needed,  in  which 
case  Itecksy  is  the  more  convenient  word. 
The  Anthriscns  vulgaris  is,  probably,  the 
plant  to  which  it  is  most  usually  applied  ; 
the  Conium  maculatum  is  the  one  which 
best  represents  the  cicuta  of  the  ancients.] 
Umbelliferous  plant  so  called. 

I  bring  with  me  a  book  as  dry  as  a  kecc',  void  of  in- 
vention, barren  of  pood  phrase. — Shelton,  Transla- 
lation  of  Don  Quixote,  pref. 

Those  sharp  and  sorry  shrubs,  those  dry  and  sap- 
loss  hexes.— Bishop  Gaiuien,  Hieraspistes,  p.  230  : 
1G53. 

Key.  s.    [Fr.  quai.~\  Quay. 
A  key  of  lire  ran  alons  the  shore, 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxxxi. 

Key.  s.    [A.S.  ceeg.~\ 

1.  Instrument  formed  with  cavities  corre- 
sponding to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by  which 
the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pushed  forward  or 
backward. 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hellgate,  he  should  have 
old  turning  the  key. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key. 
That  opes-the  palace  of  eternity. 

Milton,  Comus,  1S8. 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice,  without  delay, 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn'd  the  key. 

Dryden,  Siyismonda  and  Oniscardo,  155. 

2.  Instrument  by  which  something  is  screwed 
or  turned. 

Hide  the  key  of  the  jack. — Swift. 

3.  Explanation  of  anything  difficult. 

An  emblem  without  a  key  to't,  is  no  more  than  a 
tale  of  a  tub. — Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

These  notions,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
darkly  delivered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when  com- 
pared with  this  theory,  which  represents  every  thing 
plainly,  and  is  a  key  to  their  thoughts.— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the 
true  key  of  books. — Locke. 

4.  Part  of  certain  musical  instruments  (as  a 
pianoforte,  flute,  &c.)  which  is  manipulated 
by  the  finger  in  order  to  produce  sound. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  spinnet.aud  touch  the 
keys. — Richardson,  Pamela. 

5.  In  Music.    See  last  extract. 

Hippolita,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
AVith  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

The  poor  woman  began  to  roar  in  a  key  which 
alarmed  all  the  company  in  the  inn. — Fielding,  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andreivs. 

Vouchsafe,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of  rhyme 
To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  sublime. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

\_Key~\  is  a  certain  tone  whereto  every  composition, 
whether  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  fitted  ;  and  this 
key  is  said  to  be  either  (lat  or  sharp,  not  in  respect 
of  its  own  nature,  but  with  relation  to  the  flat  or 
sharp  third,  which  is  joined  with  it. — Harris. 

0.  In  Botany.  Husk  containing  the  seed  of 
an  ash.  SeeKitekeys. 

Ash,  elm,  tilia,  poplar,  hornbeam,  &c.  are  distin- 
guished by  their  keys,  tongues  &c.  small,  Hat,  and 
husky  skins  including  the  seeds. — Evelyn. 

Power  of  the  keys.  Power  as  that  with  which 
St.  Peter  was  invested  of  binding  and 
loosing,  claimed  by  the  Pope  in  his  cha- 
racter of  St.  Peter's  successor. 

Lewis,  zealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal  au- 
thority, accused  the  pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
secular  rights  of  the  French  Crown, and  was  in  turn 
accused  by  the  pope  of  encroaching  on  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  keys. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  iv. 

Keyboard,  s.  Range  of  keys  of  an  organ 
or  piano-forte. 

The  middle  bellows,  which  are  much  wider  than 
the  other  two,  are  intended  to  be  worked  by  the 
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foot  of  the  performer, by  means  of  a  treadle,  which 
comes  out  in  front  of  the  instrument,  beneath  the 
keyboard. — liees,  Cyclopaedia,  Organ. 

Keycold.  adj.    Cold  as  a  key ;  cold  ;  life- 
less. 

Poor  key -cold  figure  of  a  holy  king! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ! 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
I  see  zealous  professors  transformed  to  key-cold 
worldlings. — Bishop  Hall,  Works,  ii.  323. 

Her  apostolick  virtue  is  departed  from  her.  and 
hath  left  her  key-cold. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
'Twixt  sleep  and  wake, 
I  do  them  take, 
And  on  the  Icey-cold  floor  them  throw. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry,  Old 
Song  of  Robin  Goodfdlow. 

A  key,  especially  a  large  one  of  an  outer 
entrance,  is,  probably,  the  piece  of  house- 
hold iron  furniture  which  is  least  brought 
near  the  fire.  Hence  it  retains  its  natural 
metallic  coldness  best.  A  large  key  passed 
between  the  clothes  and  backbone  is  a 
common  remedy  in  nose-bleeding,  from 
the  sudden  chill  caused  by  it. 
Keycoldness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Keycold  ;  want  of  animation  or  activity. 

The  greatest  part  of  your  professed  virtue  we  find 
to  consist  in  a  key-coldness,  and  well-nigh  mute 
silence,  when  the  hottest  and  most  pungent  argu- 
ments approach  your  skin. —  Unlawfulness  of  Li- 
mited Episcopacy ,  p.  5 :  1641. 
Keyhole,  s.  Perforation  in  the  door  or  lock 
through  which  the  key  is  put. 

Make  doors  fast  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will 
out  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at 
the  keyhole.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

I  looked  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  saw  a  well-made 
man. — Tatler. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room  ;  I  lock  it ; 
The  key,  look  here,  is  in  this  pocket. — 
The  keyhole  is  that  left  ? — Most  certain. 

Prior.  An  English  Padlock. 
Keynote,  s.    In  Music.    Note  to  the  pitch 
of  which  a  melody  is  set :   (used  meta- 
phorically in  extract). 

Ilis  [Nathan's]  parable  is  repeated  in  actual 
words  in  a  famous  romance  which  stirred  the  ima- 
ginations of  our  fathers  and  is  the  keynote  of  other 
tales  of  like  genius  which  have  no  less  stirred  our 
own. — Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  lect. 
xxiv. 

Keystone,  s.    Middle  stone  of  an  arch. 

If  you  will  add  .a  keystone  and  chaptrels  to  the 
arch,  let  the  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  key- 
s/one be  the  height  of  the  arch. — Moxvn,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Kibe.  s.  [see  Kipper.]  Ulcerated  chilblain; 
chap  in  the  heel  caused  by  the  cold. 
If  'twere  a  kibe,  'twould  put  me  to  my  slipper. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
The  toe  of  tho  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of 
the  courtier,  that  it  galls  his  kibe. — Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

One  boasted  of  the  cure,  calling  them  a  few  kibes. 
—  Wiseman. 

Kibed.  adj.    Troubled  with  kibes. 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry 
in  thy  early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  penny. 
It  is  better  to  give  him  twopence.  If  it  be  starving 
weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of  his  hard  oc- 
cupation, a  pair  of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  accom- 
paniment) be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  hu- 
manity will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. — Lamb,  Essays  of 
Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers. 
Kiby.  adj.  Having  kibes  ;  sore  with  kibes. 
He  haltcth  ofte  that  hath  a  k.uby  heele. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  25. 
Kick.  t\  a.    [?]    Strike  with  the  foot. 

He  must  endure  and  digest  all  affronts,  adore  the 
foot  that  kicks  him,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes 
him . — Sou th .  Sermons. 

It  anger'd  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 
To  see  a  footman  kick'd  that  took  his  pay. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
There  you  sat,  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  telling  the  old 
gentleman  the  whole  affair,  and  swearing  you  would 
drive  Sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the  country,  though 
I  kept  winking  and  nodding,  pulling  you  by  the 
sleeve,  and  kicking  your  shins  under  the  table,  in 
hopes  of  stopping  you  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. — 
G.  Colman  the  elder,  The  Jealous  Wife.  i.  1. 

The  resistance  opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals 
inflamed  him  to  fury.   He  reviled  his  chancellor. 
He  kicked  the  shins  of  his  judges. — Macaulay.  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 
Kick  down  the  ladder.    Treat  a  friend  by 
whose  aid  an  advance  in  life  was  made 
with  contumely  or  neglect. 

Her  progress  in  gentility  may  be  traced  by  the 
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sets  of  friends  whom  she  has  courted,  and  made, 
and  cut,  and  left  behind.  She  has  struggled  so  gal- 
lantly for  polite  reputation  that  she  lias  won  it; 
pitilessly  kicking  down  the  ladder  as  she  advanced, 
degree  by  degree. —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  viii. 

Kick.  v.  7i.    Beat  the  foot  in  anger  or  con- 
tempt. 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  and  at  mine 
offering,  which  I  have  commanded?  —  l  Samuel, 
ii.  2U. 

Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked. — Deuteronomy, 
xxxii.  15. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  terrible 
enemies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  is  that  which 
makes  them  hick  against  religion,  and  spurn  at  the 
doctrines  of  that  holy  book. — Archbishop  Tillotsou. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild; 
Such  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke: 
Your  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 

Coivper,  Progress  of  Error, 

Kick.  s.    Blow  with  the  foot. 

What,  are  you  dumb?   Quick,  with  your  answer 
quick. 

Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  4G5. 

More   hicks   than  halfpence.  Unthankful 

abuse.  Colloquial. 
Kick.    s.     [  ?  kickshaw,  or    ?  ticket  from 

etiquette.']      Fashion  ;    thing   in  vogue. 

Slang. 

"lis  the  kick,  I  say,  old  un,  so  I  brought  it  down. 

Dibdin. 

Kicker,  s.   One  who,  that  which,  kicks  :  (in 
the  extract  applied  to  a  gun). 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  with  a  regular  kicker 
this  was  a  very  easy  matter. — Dr.  King,  On  the 
A  rts  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  Transactions  of  the  Eth- 
nological Society. 
Kicking-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  throwing  out 
the  feet ;  chastisement  with  the  foot. 

Another,  whose  son  had  employments  at  court, 
valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  kicking  or  a  caning.— 
Swift. 

Kickshaw,   s.     [Fr.  quelqucchose  =  some- 
thing.] 

1.  Something  uncommon,  fantastical,  or  ri- 
diculous. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to 
take  our  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal  cus- 
todies, and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed 
into  luimicks,  apes,  and  kicshoes. — Milton. 

2.  Dish  so   changed  in  cooking  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognizable. 

Some  pigeons,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part 
II.  v.  1. 

There  cannot  be  more  certain  argument  of  a 
decayed  stomach  than  the  loathing  of  wholesome 
and  solid  food,  and  longing  after  fine  guelqueschoses 
of  new  and  artificial  composition. — Bishop  Hall. 

Fricandeaux, short,  skinless,  and  dainty  puddings, 
or  quelkchoses  made  of  good  flesh  and  herbs  chopped 
together—  Cotgrave. 

Yet  would  I  quit  my  pretensions  to  all  these 
rather  than  not  be  the  author  of  this  sonnet,  which 
your  rudeness  hath  irrecoverably  lost.— Some  foolish 
French  quelqucchose,  I  warrant  you.— Quelquechose ! 
()  ignorance  in  supreme  perfection!  He  means  a 
kekshose.  —  Why  then  a  kekshoes  let  it  be,  and  a 
kekshoes  for  your  song.  —  Dryden,  Limberham,  or 
the  Kiml  Keeper. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war.  they  give  us  vigour  ; 
Cressv  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-meagre. 

Fenton. 

Kicksy-wicksey.  s.    Doxy  ;  fancy  woman. 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksey  here  at  home, 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  ller  arms. 

Shakespear,  All's  weU  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 
Kid.  s.    [modification  of  goat.~] 
1.  Young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
There  was  a  herd  of  goats  with  their  young  ones, 
upon  which  sight  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells,  he 
would  snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  carry  him  close  to 
their  lodging.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  Ills  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  313. 

So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express  ; 
And  so  the  great  I  measur'd  by  the  less. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  32. 

Used  adjectivally.    Leather  made  from  the 
skins  of  kids. 

He  sleeps  in  white  kid  gloves,  and  commits  dan- 
gerous excesses  upon  green  tea.— Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.vii 
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2.  Child  :  (separated  by  Wedgwood  from  the 
preceding-,  and  connected  with  the  Lithu- 
anic  hudikes  =  child).  Slang. 

Kid.  v.  a.  [A.S.  cyfian  =  make  known,  de- 
clare, publish.]  Discover;  show;  make 
known. 

But,  ah  !  unwise  and  witlesse  Colin  Cloute, 
Tliat  kydst  tlie  hidden  k hides  of  many  a  wcede, 
Yet  kydst  not  ene  to  cure  thy  sore  heart-roote. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December. 

Kid.  v.  n.    ?  Germinate. 

This  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  plants,  they  Iridded 
finely,  and  totally  overpowered  the  weeds  for  that 
season.  —  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  vol.  iv.  4S. 
(Old  MS.) 

Kid.  s.  [Welsh,  cedys  =  fagots ;  cidyxen,  a 
single  fagot.]  Fagot ;  basket  for  carrying 
wares  to  market,  whence 

Kiddier.  5.  Cadger. 

[Kiddier,  Cadger.— A.  packman  or  travelling  huxter. 
Kiddier,  kidger,  one  who  buys  up  fowls  at  farm- 
houses, and  carries  them  to  market.  (Forby.)  Per- 
sons who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle  mar- 
ket are  still  called  cadgers.  (Brocket).—  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Of  this  the  slang  term  kiddy  =  fellow, 
cove,  is  probably  a  modification. 
Kiddle,  s.     [Low  Lat.  kidellus.j    Kind  of 
weir  in  a  river,  to  catch  fish :  (corruptly 
called,  in  some  places,  kittle,  or  kettle). 
Fishes  love  not  old  kydlcs,  as  they  do  the  new. 
Old  Poem  in  Ashrnole's  Theatrum  Chemicum, 
p. 71 :  1652. 

A  pretty  kittle  {kettle)  of  fish.    Fine  mess. 

Kidling.  s.    Young  kid. 

Mountains  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallies. 

W.  Browne. 

Like  kidlings  blithe  and  merry. 

Gay,  Acis  and  Galatea. 

Kidnap,    v.  a.      [Aid=  child  +  nap  =  steal.] 

Steal  children  ;  steal  human  beings. 

This  poor  child  was  kidnapped  by  the  Jews. — 
A.  Drummond,  Travels  tlirough  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  p.  18. 

The  offence  of  kidnapping  (being  the  stealing 
away)  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  selling  them  into  another,  was  capital  by 
the  Jewish  law. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed 
the  execution  of  Grand val,  no  serious  design  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  William.  Some  hotheaded 
malecontents  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping 
or  murdering  him  :  but  those  schemes  were  not, 
while  his  wife  lived,  countenanced  by  her  father. — 
Macaxday,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

Kidnapper,  s.  One  who  kidnaps  ;  child,  or 
man,  stealer. 

The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  upon 
condition  that  he  might  have  his  child  again ;  for 
he  had  smelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  himself  was 
the  kidnapper. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

These  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the 
law. — Spectator. 

Kidney,  s.  [  ?  catena,  from  the  chainlike 
or  linked  appearance  of  a  bullock's  kidney. 
The  Latin  word  is  ren,  ren-is;  the  Ger- 
man niere,  i.e.  the  word  before  us  is  strange 
to  the  allied  languages.  Wedgwood  not 
only  suggests  no  derivation,  but  especially 
states  that  no  satisfactory  one  has  been 
suggested.] 

1.  One  of  a  pair  of  glands  whose  office  is  to 
secrete  urine. 

These  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side :  they 
have  the  same  figure  as  kidneybeans:  their  length 
is  four  or  live  fingers,  their  breadth  three,  and  their 
thickness  two  :  the  right  is  under  the  liver,  and  the 
left  under  the  spleen.  The  use  of  the  kidneys  is  to 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  thrust  into  the 
eniulgent  branches,  which  carry  it  to  the  little 
glands,  by  which  the  serosity  being  separated, 
is  received  by  the  orifice  of  the  little  tubes, 
which  go  from  the  glands  to  the  pelvis,  and  from 
thence  it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. — 
Quincy. 

A  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, from  his  mesentery  and  kidneys. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

2.  Sort;  kind.  Slang. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney;  think  of  that, 
that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissolution  and  tha.\v.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 
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There  are  millions  in  the  world  of  this  man's  kid- 
ney, that  take  up  the  same  resolution  without  noise. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  perceive  what  an  agreeable  task  it  must  be,  to 
a  man  of  my  kidney,  to  have  the  cure  of  such  souls  as 
these.  But,'hold,you  shall  not  have  another  peevish 
word  (till  the  next  occasion)  from  . . . . — Smollett, 
Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

3.  ?  Kernel. 

If  the  corn  dies  and  lives  again,  if  it  lays  its  body 
down,  suffers  alteration,  dissolution  and  death,  but 
at  the  spring  rises  again  in  the  verdure  of  a  leaf,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  ear,  in  the  kidneys  of  wheat. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  on  tlie  Death  of  the  Lord 
Primate.  (Ord  MS.) 
Kidneybean.  s.  Leguminous  plant  so  called. 

Kidneybeans  are  a  sort  of  cod  ware,  that  are  very 
pleasant  wholesome  food. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Kidskin.  adj.  Formed  of  leather  made  from 
the  skins  of  kids. 

The  same  monstrous  depravity  appears  in  their 
veal,  which  is  bleached  by  repeated  bleedings,  and 
other  villanous  arts,  till  there  is  not  a  drop  of  juice 
left  in  the  body,  and  the  poor  animal  is  paralytic 
before  it  dies  ;  so  void  of  all  taste,  nourishment,  and 
savour,  that  a  man  might  dine  as  comfortably  on 
a  white  fricassee  of  kid-skin  gloves,  or  chip  hats 
from  Leghorn. — Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

Kilderkin,   s.     [Dutch,  kindeken.~]  Small 
barrel. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ; 
But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Macftccnoe,  195. 

Many  vessels  of  authority,  some  kinderkins,  some 
hogsheads,  some  tuns. — Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  11. 

Kill.  v.  a.    [A.S.  cwellan.~\    See  Quell. 

1.  Deprive  of  life  ;  put  to  death,  as  an  agent. 

Ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilderness,  to 
kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.  —  Exodus, 
xvi.  3. 

Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ? — 
Please  you,  I'd  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III,  iv.  2. 

2.  Destroy  animals  for  food. 

Shall  1  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and 
my  flesh  that  1  have  killed  for  my  shearers ? — 
1  Samuel,  xxv.  11. 

We're  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Stiakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
8.  Deprive  of  life,  as  a  cause  or  instrument. 

The  medicines,  if  they  were  used  inwards,  would 
kill  those  that  use  them  ;  and  therefore  they  work 
potently,  though  outwards. — Bacon. 

4.  Deprive  of  vegetative  or  other  motion,  or 
active  qualities. 

Try  with  oil,  or  balm  of  drink,  so  they  be  such 
things  as  kill  not  the  bough. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  mix  with  all  animal 
acids,  as  appears  by  killing  it  with  spittle. — Sir  J. 
Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  animal  Humours. 

In  the  popish  churches  there  is  scarce  anything 
either  said,  or  done,  whereof  we  can  with  a  clear  and 
unwounded  conscience  be  either  partakers  or  w  it- 
nesses ;  their  very  walls  kill  us  dead. — Bishojj  Hall, 
No  Peace  with  Rome,  21.  (Ord  MS.) 
Killas.  s.    [  ?  ]    See  extract. 

Killas  [is]  the  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners 
to  the  clay-slate  of  that  district.  It  varies  very 
much  in  colour  and  character,  being  sometimes  of 
a  clay-white,  and  at  other  times  grey  or  blue.  It 
is  in  one  district  soft ;  in  another  compact  and 
hard.  According  to  the  character  of  this  rock  the 
miner  determines  on  tlie  probability  of  the  mineral 
veins  which  traverse  it  being  metalliferous  or  the 
contrary. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines:  Hunt's  ed. 
Killer,  s.  One  who  kills,  or  deprives  of  life. 

What  sorrow,  what  amazement,  what  shame  was 
in  Amphialus,  when  he  saw  his  dear  foster-father 
find  him  the  killer  of  his  only  son.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  lill 
His  hungry  whelps  ?  and  for  the  killer  kill, 
When  couch'd  in  dreadful  dens  ?  Sandys. 

So  rude  a  time, 
When  love  was  held  so  capital  a  crime, 
That  a  crown'd  head  could  no  compassion  find, 
But  died,  because  the  killer  had  been  kind !  Waller. 
Killing-,  adj. 

1.  Effective. 

Are  you  married,  fair  Emily  of  the  shoulders E 
What  beautiful  ringlets  those  wen;  that  used  to 
dribble  over  them  !  What  a  waist!  What  a  killing 
sea-green  shot-silk  gown  !  What  a  cameo,  the  size 
of  a  muffin  !— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Too  fast  to  last. 

The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  really  killing. — 
IF.  //.  Russell,  The  [Crimean']  War,  ch.  xxvii. 
Killingly.  udv.    In  a  killing  manner. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  killinghj  spoken. — Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance, preface.   (Ord  MS.) 

Kiiiow.  s.  [?  the  same  word  as  Killas.] 
See  extract. 

Killow  [is]  an  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue 
colour,  and  doubtless  had  its  name  from  kollow,  by 
which  name  in  the  north,  the  smut  or  grime  on 
the  backs  of  chimneys  is  called. —  Woodward. 

Kiln.  s.  [A.S.  cyln.~]  Stove;  fabric  formed 
for  admitting  heat,  in  order  to  dry  or  burn 
things  contained  in  it. 

I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney.  —  There  they 
always  use  to  discharge  their  birding-pieces :  creep 
into  the  kiln  hole. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

After  the  putting  forth  in  sprouts,  and  the  dry- 
ing upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be  gained  a  bushel  in 
eight  of  malt. — Bacon. 

Physicians  chuse  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  and  not  slacked. — Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

Kiln  is  the  name  given  to  various  forms  of  fur- 
naces and  stoves  by  which  an  attempted  heat  is 
applied  to  bodies ;  thus  they  are  brick-kilns,  hop- 
kilns,  hmo-kilns,  malt-kilns,  pottery-kilns.  Hop 
and  malt  kilns,  being  designed  merely  to  expel  the 
moisture  of  the  vegetable  matter,  may  be  constructed 
in  the  same  way.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 

Kilndry.  v.  a.    Dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 

The  best  way  is  to  kilndry  them.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry, 

Kilt.  s.    See  last  extract. 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt. 

Byron,  Age  of  Brom  . 
Even  the  Zouaves  yield  the  prize  of  effectives  ,s 
to  the  Chasseurs  Indigenes,  or  French  Sepo  s. 
These  troops  wear  a  white  turban,  loose  powder-bl  le 
jackets,  faced  and  slashed  with  yellow,  embroidei  d 
vests  with  red  sashes,  and  blue  breeches  extreme  ly 
wide  and  loose,  so  that  they  look  like  kilts,  fallii.' 
to  the  knees,  where  they  are  confined  by  a  band.— 
W.  II.  Russell,  The  [Crimean]  War,  ch.  vi. 
[Hence  Old  Swedish,  opkilta,  Banish,  kilte,  to  kilt  one's 
clothes,  to  truss  or  gather  them  up  into  a  bunch. 
The  kilt  or  short  petticoat  of  the  Highlander  is  so 
called  from  resembling  an  ordinary  petticoat  kilted 
up  for  convenience  of  walking.  Swedish,  kilta  barn, 
to  swathe  an  infant,  to  make  a  bundle  of  it. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Kilted,  adj.    Dressed  in  a  kilt. 

Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kissed 
Her  son,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
Kim-kam.    See  Cam. 

All  goes  topsy-turvy;  all  kim-kam.— Translation 
of  Don  Guzman  de  Alfarache. 

Kimbo.  adj.  [see  A-kimbo.]  Crooked; 
bent ;  arched. 

The  kimbo  handles  seem  with  bears-foot  carv'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  67. 
lie  observed  them  edging  towards  one  another  to 
whisper;  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his 
arms  a  kimbo,  to  keep  them  asunder.— A rbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 
Kin.  «.    [A.S.  ci/nn.'] 

1.  Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according 
to  the  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  kin,  and  so  a 
friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their  errours.— Bacon, 
Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not  free ; 
Without  a  crime  except  his  kin  to  me. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  100. 

2.  Relatives ;  those  who  are  of  the  same  race. 

Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  106. 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

3.  Rclatioti ;  one  related. 

Then  is  the  soul  from  God ;  so  pagans  say, 
Which  saw  by  nature's  light  her  heavenly  kind, 

Naming  her  kin  to  God,  and  God's  bright  ray, 
A  citizen  of  heav'n,  to  earth  confin'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

4.  Same  generical  class,  though  perhaps  not 
the  same  species  ;  thing  related. 

The  burst, 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  of  the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  1. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

The  odour  of  the  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid ;  but 
that  which  it  discovers,  being  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water,  is  altogether  differing  from  the  stink  of 
the  other,  being  of  kin  to  that  of  other  alcalizate 
salts.— Boyle. 
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Kind.  adj. 

1.  Benevolent ;  filled  with  general  good  will. 

By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  Favourable  ;  beneficent. 

He  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 
— Luke,  vi.  35. 

Take  it  kind.    Consider  it  a  favour. 

Tell  him,  if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a 
dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind. — 
Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  213.    (Ord  MS.) 

Kind,  s.   [see  Kin.] 

1 .  Race  ;  generic  class. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  In  part  to  open  of 
what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  to  their 
kinds.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

God  and  nature  do  not  principally  concern  them- 
selves in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but  kinds 
and  companies. — South,  Sermons. 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

He,  with  a  hundred  arts  refin'd, 
Shall  stretch  thy  conquests  over  half  the  kind : 
To  him  each  rival  shall  submit, 
Make  but  his  riches  equal  to  his  wit. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  iv.  ode  i. 

2.  In  Logic.    Opposed  to  degree. 

When  the  Infima  Species,  or  proximate  kind,  to 
which  an  individual  belongs,  has  been  ascertained, 
the  properties  common  to  that  kind  include  neces- 
sarily the  whole  of  the  common  properties  of  every 
other  real  kind  to  which  the  individual  can  be  refer- 
rible.  Let  the  individual,  for  example,  be  Socrates, 
and  the  proximate  kind,  man.  Animal,  or  living 
creature,  is  also  a  real  kind,  and  includes  Socrates ; 
but  since  it  likewise  includes  man,  or  in  other  words, 
since  all  men  aie  animals,  the.properties  common  to 
animals  form  a  portion  of  the  common  properties  of 
the  sub-class,  man :  and  if  there  be  any  class  which  in- 
cludes Socrates  without  including  man,  that  class  is 
not  a  real  kind.  Let  the  class,  for  example,  be  Flat- 
nosed;  that  being  a  class  which  includes  Socrates, 
without  including  all  men.  To  determine  whether 
it  is  a  real  kind,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question  : 
Have  all  flat-nosed  animals,  in  addition  to  whatever 
is  implied  in  their  flat  noses,  any  common  properties, 
other  than  those  which  are  common  to  all  animals 
whatever  ?  If  they  had ;  if  a  fiat  nose  were  a  mark  or 
index  to  an  indefinite  number  of  other  peculiarities, 
not  deducible  from  the  former  by  any  ascertainable 
law;  then  out  of  the  class  man  we  might  cut  an- 
other class,  flat-nosed  man,  which,  according  to  our 
definition,  would  be  a  kind.  But  if  we  could  do 
this,  man  would  not  be,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be,  the 
proximate  kind.  Therefore,  the  properties  of  the 
proximate  kind  do  comprehend  those  (whether 
known  or  unknown)  of  all  other  kinds  to  which  the 
individual  belongs ;  which, was  the  point  we  under- 
took to  prove.  And  hence,  every  other  kind  which  is 
predicable  of  the  individual,  will  be  to  the  proximate 
kind  in  the  relation  of  a  genus,  according  to  even 
the  popular  acceptation  of  the  terms  genus  and 
species ;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  larger  class,  including 
it  and  more.  We  are  now  able  to  fix  the  logical 
meaning  of  these  terms.  Every  class  which  is  a 
real  kind,  that  is,  which  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  classes  by  an  indeterminate  multitude  of  pro- 
perties not  derivable  from  one  another,  is  either  a 
genus  or  a  species.  A  kind  which  is  not  divisible 
into  other  kinds,  cannot  be  a  genus,  because  it  has 
no  species  under  it ;  but  it  is  itself  a  species,  both 
with  reference  to  the  individuals  below  and  to  the 
genera  above  (Species  Prsedicabilis  and  Species  Sub- 
jicibilis).  But  every  kind  which  admits  of  division 
into  real  kinds  (as  animal  into  quadruped,  bird,  &c, 
or  quadruped  into  various  species  of  quadrupeds)  is 
a  genus  to  all  below  it,  a  species  to  all  genera  in 
which  it  is  itself  included. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  4. 

3.  Particular  nature. 

No  human  laws  are  exempt  from  faults,  since 
those  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  most  perfect 
in  their  kind,  have  been  found  to  have  so  many. — 
Baker. 

4.  Natural  state. 

He  did  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  unto 
those  that  had  taken  them,  either  to  take  them  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VLL. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon 
corn,  and  called  decumse,  or  tithes.  —  Arbutlmot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

5.  Nature  ;  natural  determination. 

A  monstrous  cruelty  'gainst  course  of  kind. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Are  led  by  kind  t'  admire  your  fellow  creature. 

Dryden. 

6.  Manner ;  way.  Rare. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means, 
Voi .  II. 
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Or  you  shall  hear  m  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3 
This  will  encourage  industrious  improvements, 
because  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind  than 
take  five  in  the  hundred.— Bacon,  Essays. 

7.  Sort. 

Diogenes  was  asked,  in  a  kind  of  scorn,  What  was 
the  matter  that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and 
not  rich  men  philosophers  ?  He  answered,  Because 
the  one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other  did  not. 
— Bacon. 

8.  In  Theology.    Element  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Moscovites  minister  the  sacrament  with  fer- 
mented breade  under  both  kyndes ;  and  thinke  that 
souls  of  deade  menne  are  not  helped  with  the  suf- 
frages of  priestes,  nor  yet  by  the  devotion  of  theyr 
frendes  or  kinsfolkes ;  also  that  the  place  of  purga- 
torie  is  a  fable. — Eden,  Translation  of  P.  Martyr, 
26.   (Ord  MS.) 

The  communion  in  one  kind  is  plainly  contrary  to 
our  Saviour's  institution  of  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds. — Archbishop  Tillotson,  Sermons,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Kinded.  adj.  Begotten. 

Though  she  still  have  worne 
Her  days  in  war,  yet  (weet  thou)  was  not  borne 
Of  bears  and  tygres,  nor  so  salvage-mynded 
As  that,  albe  all  love  of  men  she  scorne, 
She  yet  forgets  that  she  of  men  was  kynded. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Kindhearted.  adj.    Having  great  benevo- 
lence. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  like  kindhearted  men,  have 
talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  or  intervals  of 
punishment  to  the  damned,  as  particularly  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension. — 
South,  Sermons. 

The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  mountains  seen, 
Kind-hearted  transport  round  their  captain  threw 
The  soldiers'  fond  embrace ;  o'erflow'd  their  eyes 
With  tender  floods,  and  loosed  the  general  voice 
To  cries  resounding  loud — The  sea,  the  sea! 

Thomson,  Ode  to  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 

Kindheartedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Kindhearted. 

Some  are  charitable  to  the  poor  out  of  kind- 
heartedness. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Hying.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Kindle,  v.  a.    See  last  extract. 

1.  Set  on  fire;  light;  make  to  burn. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself ;  yea,  he 
kindleth  it  and  baketh  bread. — Isaiah,  xliv.  15. 

If  the  fire  burns  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by 
what  means' it  was  at  first  kindled:  there  is  the  same 
firceand  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it,  kindled 
by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kindled  from 
the  sun. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Inflame  the  passions;  exasperate;  animate; 
heat ;  fire  the  mind. 

He  hath  also  kindled  his  wrath  against  me,  and  he 
counteth  me  as  one  of  his  enemies. — Job,  xix.  11. 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife ; 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
Each  was  a  cause  alone,  and  all  combin'd 
To  kindle  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  42. 

3.  Engender  ;  bring  forth  ;  set  a-going ;  ex- 
cite. 

Are  you  native  of  this  place?— As  the  coney  that 
you  see  dwells  where  she  is  kindled. — Shakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
[To  kindle.  1.  To  produce  young,  applied  to  cats  and 
rabbits.  Probably  a  nasalized  form  of  kittle,  not- 
withstanding Welsh  cenedlu,  to  beget.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Danish  killiiig  (for  kitling)  is  applied 
to  the  young  of  both  the  hare  and  the  cat.  2.  To 
produce  fire.  Old  Norse  kynda,  to  set  fire  to,  kyn- 
dill,  a  light,  torch,  candle ;  Norse  kvende,  chips  and 
shavings  for  kindling  fire ;  kyndel,  kynnel,  a  torch, 
whence  English  cannel  coal,  coal  that  burns  like  a 
torch.  Latin,  candere,  to  shine,  to  glow ;  incendere, 
to  kindle,  inflame,  incite.  Probably  a  metaphorical 
application  of  the  idea  of  giving  birth  to,  expressed 
by  the  root  gan,  gen,  ken,  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  which  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  extinction  of 
life  or  extinction  of  flame,  although  in  this  case  the 
metaphor  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 

Kindle,  v.  n.    Catch  fire. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee. — Isaiah,  xliii.  2. 

I  know  the  mind,  that  feels  indeed  the  fire 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre, 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
Whate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feel. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 
Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine, 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  lord  of  day 
The  Orient,  like  a  shrine, 
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Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray, 

And,  heralding  its  way, 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

Soutliey,  Curse  of  Kelvama. 

Kindler.  s. 

1.  One  who  kindles. 

By  what  equity  is  a  publick  rebellion  commended 
in  the  kindlers  of  it,  that  it  may  be  punished  in  the 
furtherersf— Bewailing  of  the  Peace  of  Germany, 
p.  47:  1635. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revels  keep, 
Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  321. 

2.  Fagot. 

Kindless.  adj.  Unnatural. 

Remorseless,    treacherous,    lecherous,  kindless 
villain  !  Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Kindliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Kindly. 

1.  Favour;  affection;  goodwill. 

In  kinde  a  father,  but  not  kindliness. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc :  1561. 

2.  Natural  disposition  ;  natural  course. 

That  mute  kindliness  among  the  herds  and  flocks. 
— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Fruits  and  corn  are  much  advanced  by  temper  of 
the  air  and  kindliness  of  seasons. —  Whitlock,  Ob- 
servations on  tlie  present  Manners  of  the  English, 
p.  427:  1654. 

Kindly,  adj. 

1.  Homogeneous;  congenial;  kindred;  of 
the  same  nature. 

This  competency  I  beseech  God  I  may  be  able  to 
digest  into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow  thereby. — 

Hammond. 

These  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat, 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm. 
Temper  or  nourish.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  667. 

2.  Natural ;  fit ;  proper. 

The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  her  kindly  skill. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.— Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Litany. 

3.  Bland  ;  mild  ;  softening. 

Through  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move. 
And  scatter'st  where  thou  goest,  the  kindly  seeds  of 
love. 

Dryden,  Trantlationfrom  Lucretius,  i.  26. 
Ye  heavens,  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  show'r ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  13. 

Kindly,  adv. 

1.  In  a  kind  manner ;  benevolently;  favour- 
ably ;  with  good  will. 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your 
company.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
ii.  4. 

His  griefs  some  pity,  others  blame ; 
The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek. 

Prior,  The  Despairing  Shepherd. 

Who,  with  less  designing  ends, 
Kindlier  entertain  their  friends ; 
With  good  words,  and  countenance  sprightly, 
Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely.  Swift. 

2.  Naturally  ;  fitly. 

Like  as  men  sow,  such  come  needs  must  they 
reape ; 

And  nature  planted  so  in  each  degree, 

That  crabs  like  crabs  will  kindly  crawle  and  creepe. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  464. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs ; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 

Examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of 
speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  lan- 
guage.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  405. 
Kindness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Kind. 

1.  Benevolence  ;  beneficence  ;  good  will  ; 
favour;  love. 

If  there  be  kindness,  meekness,  or  comfort  in  her 
tongue,  then  is  not  her  husband  like  other  men. — 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvi.  23. 

Ever  blest  be  Cytherea's  shrine, 
Since  thy  dear  breast  has  felt  an  equal  wound, 
Since  in  thy  kindness  my  desires  are  crowii'd. 

Prior. 

2.  Benefit  conferred. 

Kindred,  s.  [A.S.  kinred;  the  -d-  being 
inserted  on  account  of  the  contact  of  n  and 
r,  as  in  the  Greek  avSpog,  &c] 

1.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage;  cognation; 
consanguinity  ;  affinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 

You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 

Dryden. 

2.  Relation ;  suit. 

An  old  mothy  saddle,  and  the  stirrups  of  no  kin- 
dred.—Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
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3.  Relatives. 

I  think  there  is  no  man  securo 
But  the  queen's  kindred. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 

Spelt  according  to  the  etymology. 

The  boy  is  brought  in  by  his  father  and  Innred,  in 
his  new  vest  and  turbant. — Smith,  Manners  of  the 
Turks,  p.  10. 

Kindred,  adj.  Congenial ;  related  ;  cog- 
nate. 

From  Tuscan  Coritum  lie  claim'd  his  birth ; 
But  after,  when  exempt  from  mortal  earth, 
Prom  thence  ascended  to  his  kindred  skies 
A  god.  Dryden. 

Sine.  s.  Collective  form  of  Cow.  This 
word  commands  attention  in  the  first  place 
as  a  collective,  rather  than  a  plural,  sub- 
stantive. Even  in  its  ordinary  use  it 
means  cows  in  general  (oxen  if  needed) 
rather  than  so  many  cows  in  particular. 
No  one  would  use  the  term  when  he  meant 
to  distinguish  cows  from  bulls ;  for,  like 
oxen,  it  means  cows  and  bulls  in  general, 
without  distinction  of  sex. 

So  much  as  to  its  being  collective  in  the 
way  of  both  sex  (or  gender)  and  number. 

Thus  far  it  agrees  in  meaning  with  oxen, 
or  even  cattle :  with  which  last  term  (sin- 
gular as  it  is)  it  disagrees  only  by  being 
limited  to  oxen,  i.e.  in  not  including  sheep. 
With  black  cattle  it  coincides  more  closely. 

In  its  formation  it  differs,  however,  from 
oxen,  which  is  simply  ox  +  en. 

But  it  is  a  word  like  children,  i.e.  child 
+  r  +  en;  in  other  words  it  is  a  secondary 
formation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  plural  of 
cu  was  cy  ;  and,  at  present,  liye  is  certainly 
Scotch  and  provincial,  and  perhaps,  Ar- 
chaic English. 

That  the  form  is  collective  is  inferred 
from  the  collective  character  of  the  objects 
to  which  it  applies,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  way  in  which  it  differs  from  the  singu- 
lar. The  vowel  is  made  narrow  or  slender. 
What  takes  place  with  cy  as  opposed  to 
cow,  takes  place  with  lice,  mice,  and  geese, 
as  opposed  to  louse,  mouse,  goose.  They 
are  all  collective  rather  than  plural,  and  in 
all  the  vowel  is  made  narrower  or  slenderer. 
The  latter  words,  however,  from  ending  in 
-s  which  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sign 
of  the  plural  and  the  last  letter  of  the  root, 
appear  to  be  more  plural  than  they  really 
are.  It  is  well  known  that  in  more  than 
one  language,  the  Welsh  among  others, 
this  collective  form  is  so  far  from  being 
an  exceptional  form,  that  it  is  the  primary 
one  ;  the  name  for  the  single  object  out  of 
a  collective  group  being  the  secondary,  or 
derived  one.  Thus  whilst  plant  means 
children  in  general,  the  more  complex  form 
plantyn  =  a  (single)  child  ;  as  if  the  singu- 
lar, contrary  to  the  apparent  analogy  of 
language  in  general,  were  derived  from 
the  plural.  The  true  view  is  that  none  of 
these  words  are  more  plural  than  singular, 
or  more  singular  than  plural. 

As  in  ken  and  can,  the  change  between 
the  c  and  k  disguises  the  connection  be- 
tween two  closely  allied  words. 

To  milk  the  kine, 
E'er  the  milk-maid  fins 

Hath  open'd  her  eyne.  B.  Jonson. 

Afield  1  went  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine.  Gay,  Sheplierd's  Week,  Thursday. 

Kinematics,  s.    See  extract. 

The  science  of  pure  motion  has  not  generally  been 
separated  from  the  science  of  motion  viewed  with 
reference  to  its  causes.  Keeently,  indeed,  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  separation  has  been  seen  by  those 
who  have  taken  a  philosophical  view  of  science. 
Thus  this  necessity  has  been  urged  by  M.  Ampere. 
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. .  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  this  science  nearly 
as  we  have  done,  and  proposes  to  term  it  kinematics 
(cinematiqve) ,  from  ku'timi,  motion.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt here  further  to  develop  the  form  which  such 
a  science  must  assume.  But  I  may  notice  one  very 
largo  province  which  belongs  to  it.  When  men  had 
ascertained  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  to  a  moderate  degree  of  regularity  and  accu- 
racy, they  tried  to  conceive  in  their  minds  some  me- 
chanism by  which  these  motions  might  be  produced ; 
and  thus  they  in  fact  proposed  to  themselves  a  very 
extensive  problem  in  kinematics.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  view  originally  entertained  of  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy.—  Wliewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas,  ii. 
157 :  ed.  1858. 

Kinesiatric.  adj.  [Gr.  Kivri<nc,=  movement, 
from  Kiv'ttx)  =  move  +  larpiKog  =  relating  to  a 
cure ;  icua  =  cure.]  In  Therapeutics.  Re- 
lating to,  consisting  in,  muscular  move- 
ment. 

Kinesiatrics.  s.  See  next  entry. 
Kinesitherapy.  5.  [Gr.  Otparrda  =  cure,  in 
medicine.]  Name  given,  along  with  Ki- 
nesiatrics, to  a  system  of  medicine  in 
which  the  treatment  consisted  of  certain 
muscular  movements  as  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

Although  I  am  very  zealous  in  ray  advocacy  of  the 
treatment  by  movements  (which  is  also  called  kinesi- 
therapy, kinesiatrics,  Swedish  medical  gymnastics, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  medical 

fymnastics,)  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  understood  that 
do  not  recommend  it  as  a  panacea  in  all  diseases. 
— Dr.  31.  Roth,  The  Movement  Cure. 

King-.  5.    [A.S.  cyning.] 

1 .  Monarch  ;  supreme  governor. 

The  great  King  of  kings, 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain,  recovered 
the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors. — Bacon. 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Worship  waits  upon 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne ; 
Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatterer  bows, 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  brows ; 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state, 
And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late.  .  .  . 
If  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things, 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings  ! .  . . 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship ;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free ! 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 
•2.  Representation  thereof,  as  in  cards,  chess, 
&c. 

The  king  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  queen. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

King  at  arms.  In  Heraldry.  Officer  so 
called.    See  extract. 

A  letter  under  his  own  hand  was  lately  shewed  me 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  king  at  arms. — I.  Walton. 

The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  kings  at  arms, 
of  which  Garter  is  the  principal,  instituted  by  King 
Henry  V.,  whose  office  is  to  attend  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  at  their  solemnities,  and  to  marshal  the 
funerals  of  the  nobility;  and  King  Edward  IV. 
granted  the  office  of  King  of  Heralds  to  one  Garter, 
cum  feudis  et  proficiis  ab  antiquo,  &c.  The  next  is 
Clarencieux  or  Clarentius,  ordained  by  Edward  IV. 
who  attaining  the  dukedom  of  Clarence  by  the  death 
of  George,  his  brother  (whom  he  beheaded  for  aspir- 
ing to  the'erown),  made  the  herald  who  belonged  to 
that  dukedom  a  king  at  arms,  and  called  him  Cla- 
rencieux ;  his  proper  office  is  to  marshal  and  dispose 
the  funerals  cf  all  the  lesser  nobility,  knights  and 
esquires,  through  the  realm,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent.  The  third  is  Norroy,  quasi  North  Roy, 
whose  office  and  business  is  the  same  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Trent,  as  Clarentius  on  the  south, 
which  is  intimated  by  his  name,  signifying  the 
Northern  King,  or  king  at  arms  of  the  north  parts. 
These  three  officers  are  distinguished  as  follows, 
viz.,  Garter,  Bex  Armorum  Anglicorum,  indefinite ; 
Clarencieux,  Rex  Armorum  partium  Australium ; 
Norroy,  Rex  Armorum  partium  Borealium. — Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

King:,  v.  a, 

1.  Supply  with  a  king. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

2.  Make  royal ;  raise  to  royalty  ;  convert 
into,  make  a,  or  as  a,  king. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  1  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
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King-'s-clover.  s.  Native  plant  so  called ; 
Melilotus  officinalis. 

King's-clover  from  its  middle  Latin  name  Corona 
Regia,  because,  as  Parkinson  says,  '  the  yellowe 
flowers  doe  crown  the  top  of  the  stalkes,'  as  with  a 
chaplet  of  gold. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  Eng- 
lish Plants. 

King's-evil.  s.  Scrofulous  distemper,  in 
which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  formerly 
believed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the 
king. 

Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  species  of  the  king's- 
evil,  and  take  their  beginning  from  vicious  humours 
inflaming  the  tunica  adnata. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

King's-spear.  s.    Native  plant  so  called. 

The  leaves  of  the  king's-spear  are  long,  narrow, 
and  chamfered,  or  furrowed,  of  a  blewish-green 
colour.  Some  of  the  later  herbarists  think  this  yel- 
low asphodell  to  be  Iphyon  of  Theophrastus,  and 
others  judge  it  to  be  Enzambac  of  the  Arabians.  In 
Latineitis  called  Asphodelus  luteus;  of  some  it  is 
Hastula  Regia.  We  have  Englished  it  the  speare 
for  a  king,  or  small  yellow  Asphodell. —  Gerarde, 
llerball,  p.  97  :  1633. 

King-'s-yellow.  *.  Yellow  arsenical  pig- 
ment,  so  called. 

Orpiment  is  also  the  basis  of  the  pigment  called 
king's-yellow. — Rrande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p. 
927:  1848. 

Kingapple.  s.    Kind  of  apple. 

The  kingapple  is  preferred  before  the  jenetting. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

King-crab.  s.  SeeLimulus. 
Kingcraft,  s.     Art  of  governing :    (a  fa- 
vourite word  of  James  I.). 

The  mother  and  the  son  were  jointly  styled  sove- 
reigns of  Egypt  ;  but  they  lived  apart,  and  in 
distrust  of  one  another,  each  surrounded  by  his 
own  friends ;  while  Cleopatra's  stronger  mind  and 
greater  skill  in  kingcraft  gained  for  her  the  larger 
share  of  power. — Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  ix. 
Kingcup,  s.    [cup  here   stands  for  either 
cop,  as  in  cope,  copple,  or  (less  probably) 
for  knob  ;  the  notion  suggested  being  a 
topping  or  knob,  rather  than  a  cup.  The 
plant  to  which,  from  this  view,  it  best  ap- 
plies, is  the  Ranunculus  acris,  or  bulbosus, 
where,  when  the  petals  are  falling  oft',  the 
calyx  is  bent  back,  and  the  seed-vessels  are 
enlarging,  the  notion  of  a  crown  is  sug- 
gested.   It  has  no  application  to  the  Ra- 
nunculus ficaria,  or  the  pilewort,  of  which 
the  vernacular  name  is  easily  explained ; 
nor  to  the  Ranunculus  segetum,  which, 
from  its  leaves,  is  probably  the  true  crow- 
foot.   The  excuse  for  this  notice  lies  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  names  buttercup 
and  crowfoot.   Both  are  Ranunculuses,  but 
the  botanists  seem  to  translate  the  word  by 
crowfoot,  the  public  by  buttercup.  The 
buttercups,  however,  of  the  meadows  in 
May  are  the  kingcups  ;  though  the  pilewort 
from  its  early  appearance,  is  often  treated 
as  a  buttercup.    At  any  rate  it  is  no  king- 
cup.']   Native  plant  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Ranunculus. 
Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  collunibine 

With  gillyflowers ; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine. 

Worn  of  paramours ; 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies : 
The  pretty  pance, 
And  the  chevisance 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flower-dclice. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  seclogue  iv. 
June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
and  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  kingcups,  and 
maidenhair. — Peacham. 

Pair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows, 
Fair  is  the  daisy  that  beside  her  grows. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday. 
Kingdom,  s.  [A.S.  dom  =  jurisdiction.] 
1.  Dominion  of  a  king;  territories  subject 
to  a  monarch. 

Moses  gave  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king 
of  Bashan. — Numbers,  xxxii.  33. 

You're  welcome, 
Most  learned,  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

•2.  Class  ;  division. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  so  nearly 
joined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowest  of  one,  and  the 
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highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived 
any  difference. — Locke. 
3.  Region;  tract. 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  7. 

Xingdomed.  adj.  Endowed  with  a  kingdom. 
Obsolete. 

Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself. 

Shakespear,  Troiltis  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Xingrfisb.  s.  Rare  British  scafish  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Lampris  ;  opah. 

The  opah,  or  kingfish,  originally  included  in  the 
genus  Zeus,  has  been  removed  by  some  authors,  on 
account  of  its  possessing  but  a  single  dorsal  fin ; 
and  the  generic  term  Lampris  has  been  applied  to 
distinguish  it.  This  fish  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare. 
At  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Pennant's  British 
Zoology,  only  about  five  examples  were  recorded  as 
having  been  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
Islands ;  four  of  them  in  the  north,  and  one  at  Brix- 
ham  in  1821.  Since  that  time  three  others  have  been 
obtained,  one  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  ...  A  specimen  taken  in  the  Clyde 
some  years  since  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  Museum  at  Glasgow.  .  .  .  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  previous  account,  Mr.  Couch  . . .  men- 
tions having  received  information  that  one  specimen 
of  the  opah  had  been  taken  in  Cornwall.— Yarrell, 
British  Fishes. 
Xing-nsber.  s.  Native  bird  so  called  of  the 
genus  Alcedo. 

When  dew  refreshing  on  the  pasture  fields 
The  moon  bestows,  kingfishers  play  on  shore. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Bitterns,  herons,  sea-gulls,  kingfishers,  and  water- 
rats,  are  great  enemies  to  fish.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

It  was  formerly  believed,  that  during  the  time  the 
halcyon,  or  kingfisher,  was  engaged  in  hatching  her 
eggs,  the  water,  in  kindness  to  her,  remained  so 
smooth  and  calm,  that  the  mariner  might  venture 
to  sea  with  the  happy  certainty  of  not  being  ex- 
posed to  storms  and  tempests,  this  period  was 
therefore  called  by  Pliny  and  Aristotle  the  halcyon 
days.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the  kingfisher  had 
power  to  quell  the  storm,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
dangerous  situation  of  the  female  when  sitting  in 
her  water-bound  nest,  Dryden,  in  his  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  has  the  lines — 

'  Her  sire  at  length  is  kind 

Calms  every  storm,  and  hushes  every  wind.' 
Theocritus,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  as  translated  by 
Pawkes,  has  also  the  following  line — 

'  May  halcyons  smooth  the  waves  and  calm  the 
seas.' 

W.  Browne,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Fennell,  writes— 
'  Blow,  but  gently  blow  fayre  wynde, 

Prom  the  forsaken  shore  ; 
And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind, 
Till  we  have  ferried  o'er." 
Shakspeare  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
kingfislier  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth — 
'  Expect  St.  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days.' 
Cowper  is  perhaps  the  latest  who  has  referred  to 
these  fancies  in  the  following  couplet— 

'  As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  flood, 
Where  the  peace-loving  halcyon  deposits  her 
brood.' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  power  attributed  to  the 
kingfisher-;  it  was  also  supposed  that  the  dead 
bird,  carefully  balanced  and  suspended  by  a  single 
thread,  would  always  turn  its  beak  towards  that 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blew. 
Storer,  in  his  poem  on  the  life,  &c,  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  says : — 
'  Or  as  a  halcyon,  with  her  turning  breast, 
Demonstrates  wind  from  wind,  and  east  from 
west.' 

Kent,  in  Shakspeare's '  King  Lear,'  speaks  of  rogues 
who 

'  Turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters.' 
After  Shakspeare's  allusion,  Marlowe,  in  his  '  Jew  of 
Malta,'  has  the  lines : —  x 
'  But  how  now  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  f 
— Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Xing-let.  s.  Little  king :  (in  the  extract  a 
translation  of  regulus,  the  Latin  diminutive 
of  rex  =  king ;  the  bird  it  applies  to  is 
the  Regulus  cristatus). 

The  little  golden-crested  regulus,  or  kinglet, . . . 
has  a  soft  and  pleasing  song,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  common  wren. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

This  is  a  common  word,  and,  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  Within  the  present  year 
it  has  increased  in  currency  ;  kinglet  being 
such  a  convenient  rhetorical  term  to  apply 
to  the  minor  potentates  of  Germany,  whose 
power  the  late  war  has  so  notably  dimi- 
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nished  that  it  has  been  used  freely,  and 
that  in  quarters  where  it  would  scarcely  be 
expected.  If  a  word  of  the  kind  must  be 
resorted  to,  kingKng  is  the  right  one. 
Kingling  is  English,  while  kinglet  is  not. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
diminutive  -let  being  English  may  be 
found  in  a  valuable  paper  of  the  late  Mr. 
H.  Coleridge,  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society.'  He  defends  it.  The 
present  editor,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that 
the  -et  is  the  -et  in  lancet,  and  (as  such) 
French.  Hence,  -l-et  is  a  hybrid  affix. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  simple  affix,  -I,  or  -el,  in 
English,  is  hard  to  find,  i.e.  if  we  look  for  it 
as  a  pure  and  simple  sign  of  diminutiveness. 
In  words  like  dack-l-ing  it  is  combined 
with  -ing.  That  -ing,  by  itself,  can  be 
found,  is  true,  but  this  is  not  always  con- 
sidered sufficient.  That  -/  may  also  be 
found  by  itself,  is  als  o  true ;  but  its  appear- 
ance is  by  no  means  either  common  or 
straightforward.  In  German,  knock  =  bone ; 
in  English  knuck-le  =  small  bone  ;  but  the 
word  knuck  is  wanting  in  English.  Tkrostle 
as  compared  with  thrush  is  thrush-l ;  but  a 
throstle  is  not,  necessarily,  a  little  thrush. 
For  further  notices  of  the  -I  see  Grovel- 
ling. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  evidence  of 
-1-,  by  itself,  being  a  genuine  English  di- 
minutive, is  exceptionable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  true  English  woYds  in  -let  are 
few ;  for  hamlet,  gauntlet,  and  others  are 
French ;  and  the  word  under  notice  is  (in 
the  mind  of  the  editor)  a  bad  coinage.  So 
is  leaflet.  It  is  in  main  a  botanical  word, 
and  must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of 
scientific  or  (largely)  artificial  language. 
Botanists  are  pre-eminently  in  need  of  di- 
minutives ;  a  fact  which  gives  us  rootlet 
and  the  like.  These  may  be  thrown  out 
of  the  account.  Ringlet,  too,  looks  like  a 
genuine  English  word ;  and  streamlet  still 
more  so.  Stream  is  English ;  there  is  no 
such  word  as  streamle  ;  and,  unless  -let  be 
English,  there  is  a  unique  of  hybridism. 
Yet  Provincial  (Bavarian)  German  gives 
us  struom-arl  and  stromel ;  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  -/  here  is  the  -/  in  the  word 
before  us.  In  streamlet,  then,  there  is  hy- 
bridism ;  but  it  is  hybridism  which  we 
must  expose  and  avoid  rather  than  defend 
and  imitate. 
Kingly,  adj. 

1.  Royal;  sovereign;  monarchical. 

There  we'll  sit, 
Billing  in  large  and  ample  empery, 
O'er  Prance  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  kingly  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
Prom  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 
To  reverence  thee.        Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

In  Sparta,  a  kingly  government,  though  the 
people  were  perfectly  free,  the  administration  was 
in  the  two  kings  and  the  ephori. — Swift. 

The  cities  of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their 
tyrannical  kings,  either  chose  others  from  a  new 
family,  or  abolished  the  kingly  government,  and 
became  free  states. — Id. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  king  ;  suitable  to  a  king. 

Why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  'larum  bell? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
(See  also  under  King  ) 

3.  Noble  ;  august ;  magnificent. 

He  was  not  born  to  live  a  subject  life,  each  action 
of  his  bearing  in  it  majesty,  such  a  kingly  entertain- 
ment, such  a  kingly  magnificence,  such  a  kingly 
heart  for  enterprizes. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1 
D  2 
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The  following  extracts  are  given,  in  the 
preceding  editions,  as  examples  of  Kingly 
the  adverb.  They  may  be  so.  They  may 
also,  be  simply  adjectives. 

Adam  bow'd  low  ;  he,  kingly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  249. 

His  hat,  which  never  vail'd  to  human  pride, 
Walker  with  rev'rence  took,  and  laid  aside; 
Low  bow'd  the  rest,  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  205. 

Xingrpost.  s.   In  Architecture.   See  extract. 

The  middle  post  of  a  roof  standing  on  the  tie- 
beam  and  reaching  up  to  the  ridge ;  also  called 
crown-post  and  prick-post  by  the  early  writers  on 
carpentry,  as  Pope,  Moxon,  &c.  It  is  often  formed 
into  an  octagonal  column  with  capital  and  base, 
and  small  struts  or  braces,  which  are  usually 
slightly  curved,  spreading  from  above  the  capital  to 
some  of  the  other  timber.  Sometimes  instead  of 
one  post  in  the  middle,  two  are  employed,  which 
are  set  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and 
sometimes  three  are  used,  of  which  one  is  in  the 
middle.  These  lateral  posts  are  now  termed  queen- 
posts  ;  but  the  old  writers  term  them  all  king-posts, 
prick-posts,  or  crown-posts  indifferently.  Thus  in 
the  description  of  the  roof  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
by  Wren  (in  the  Parentalia),  three  king-posts  or 
crown-posts  are  mentioned;  and  the  smaller  inter- 
mediate posts  between  them  are  termed  prick- 
posts. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Xing-snip.  s.    Royalty;  monarchy. 

We  know  how  successful  the  late  usurper  was, 
while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal  against 
kingship;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imposture, 
upon  his  aspiring  to  the  same  himself,  he  was  pre- 
sently deserted  and  opposed  by  them,  and  never 
able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  title  which  he  passionately  thirsted 
after.— South,  Sermons. 

(See  also  under  King.) 

Kingston,  s.  [  ?  ]  British  cartilaginous  sea- 
fish  so  called,  akin  to  sharks  and  rays  ; 
Squatina  angelus  ;  monk-fish;  shark- ray  ; 
angel-fish. 

This  fish,  certainly  more  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  form  than  for  its  beauty,  is  called 
angel-fish  in  England,  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  is  said 
to  have  acquired  that  name  from  the  extended  pec- 
toral fins,  having  the  appearance  of  wings  ;  it  is  also 
called  monk-fish,  because  its  rounded  head  looks  as 
if  enveloped  in  a  monk's  hood.  Mr.  Donovan  says 
the  form  of  its  body  has  obtained  for  it  in  some 
places  the  name  of  fiddle-fish ;  and  it  is  also  called 
shark-ray,  from  its  partaking  of  the  characters  of 
both  shark  and  ray,  though  in  some  respects  dis- 
tinct from  either.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
truly  osculant  between  those  families  as  the  exotic 
genus  Rhinobatus.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  where  it  is  called  a  Kingston — a 
name  for  it  that  occurs  in  Merritt's'  Pinax.'— Yar- 
rell, British  Fishes. 

Xing-wood.  s.    See  extract. 

Kingwood  [is]  a  fancy  wood,  the  product  of  a 
small  tree  found  in  Brazil,  the  botanical  name  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour,  with  black  veins.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  for  small  cabinet  work. — lVaterstone, 
Cyclopadia  of  Commerce. 
King-worsbip.  s.  Excessive,  or  approxi- 
mately idolatrous,  loyalty. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty, . .  .  should,  from  the  day  of  his  accession 
have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  particular,  who 
had  always  been  inclined  to  kingworship,  and  who 
had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as 
joyful  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was 
soon  clear  "that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a 
portion  of  the  nation  with  a  very  different  feeling 
from  that  which  his  two  predecessors  had  inspired. 
—  3Iacaiday,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  The 
Earl  of  Chatham. 
Xink.  v.  a.    See  extract. 

Kink  [is]  a  twist  or  turn  in  any  cable  or  other  rope 
occasioned  by  its  being  very  stiff  or  close-laid,  or  by 
being  drawn  too  hastily  out  of  the  roll  or  tier  in 
which  they  are  coiled.— Falconer,  Nautical  Diction- 
ary :  Burney's  ed. 
Kino.  s.    See  extract. 

Kino  is  an  extractive  matter  obtained  from  the 
Naucleagarnbir.  .  . .  It  .  .  .  consists  chiefly  of  tannin. 
It  is  only  used  as  an  astringent  in  medicine.  Kino 
is  often  called  a  gum.  but  most  improperly.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

The  well-known  astringent  substance  kino  is  ob- 
tained in  Africa  from  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  in  tho 
East  Indies  from  Pterocarpus  marsupium,  gum 
dragon  from  Pterocarpus  draco,  and  red  sandal- 
wood from  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  A  somewhat 
similar  substance  to  kino  is  obtained  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  Dakh  trees  (Butea  frondosa  and 
supei  ba).— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
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Kinsfolk,  s.  Relations  ;  those  who  are  of 
the  same  family. 

My  kinsfolk  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends 
have  forgotten  me. — Job,  six.  14. 

Those  lords,  since  their  first  grants  of  those  lands, 
have  bestowed  them  amongst  their  kinsfolks. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Kinsman,  s.  Man  of  the  same  race  or 
family. 

The  jury  ho  made  to  be  chosen  out  of  their  nearest 
idnsmen,  and  their  judges  he  made  of  their  own  fa- 
thers.— Spenser.  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seem'd, 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  145. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Medicis  in  Naples  :  the 
head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  kinsman  by  the  great 
duke,  and  'tis  thought  will  succeed  to  his  dominions. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Kinswoman,  s.    Female  relation. 

A  young  noble  lady,  near  kinswoman  to  the  fair 
Helen,  queen  of  Corinth,  was  come  thither. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  duke  was  as  much  in  love  with  wit  as  he  was 
with  his  kinswoman. — Dennis,  Letters. 

Kipper,  adj.  [Icelandic,  keppr  =  hill,  pro- 
tuberance, knob.  As  after  the  spawning- 
time  the  jaw  of  the  salmon  becomes  hooked, 
the  two  words  may  be  connected ;  as  may, 
perhaps,  be  kibe,  and  kebber.~\  Term  applied 
to  salmon  when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to 
the  time  when  they  are  so  considered. 

The  salmon,  after  spawning,  become  very  poor 

and  thin  ;  and  are  called  kipper. — Pennant,  Zoology , 

iii.  242. 

We  return  to  the  salmon  when  in  its  natural 
state.  The  adult  fish,  having  spawned,  and  being 
out  of  condition  and  unlit  for  food,  are  considered 
as  unclean  fish.  They  are  usually  called  kelts;  the 
male  fish  is  also  .  .  .  called  a  kipper,  the  female  a 
shedder  or  baggit. — Tarrell,  British  Fishes. 
Used  adjectivally. 

That  no  salmon  be  taken  between  Gravesend  and 
Henley  upon  Thames  in  kipper  time,  viz.  between 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross  (3  Mav)  and  the  Epi- 
phany.  (Rot.  Pari.  50  Edw.  III.)— Cowell. 

Kipper,  v.  a.  Prepare  fish  for  keeping  by 
smoking. 

Kippered,  part.  adj.  Fish  prepared  by 
smoking:  (as,  lltippered  salmon,'  '  kippered 
herrings,'  &c). 

Kippernut.  s.    See  extract. 

Earth-nut  or  kipper-nut,  called  after  Lobelius 
nucula  terrestris,  hath  small  even-crested  stalkes  a 
foot  or  somewhat  more  high. ...  In  High  Hutch 
eerdnuss,  in  Low  Dutch  eertnoten ;  the  people  of 
Savoy  call  it  faverottes ;  in  English  earth-nuts,  kip- 
per-nuts, and  earth  chestnuts. — Oerarde,  Herball, 
p. 1064 :  1633. 

Kirk.  s.  Church:  (Scotch,  Provincial;  in 
the  Danish  parts  of  England  common  as  an 
element  in  geographical  terms,  as  in  Kirh- 
stead,  OrmsfoWj). 

Home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk  pillars  ere  day-light, 
With  hawthorn  buds  and  sweet  eglantine. 

Spenser.  Sheplierd's  Calendar. 
Nor  is  it  all  the  nation  has  these  spots, 
There  is  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots. 

Cleveland. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  by  the  Scots,  that 
the  other  contemns,  despising  the  kirk  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Scots. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Kirkman.  s.  One  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

It  [the  king's  declaration]  in  the  month  of  July 
1637,  was  publickly  read  in  the  great  church  of 
Edinburgh.  The  kirkmen  took  fire  at  it ;  nor  wanted 
there  some  in  England  to  fan  the  flame. —  Vindicice 
Carolina,  p.  37  :  1692. 
Kirtle.  s.  [A.S.  cyrtel.~\  Gown  ;  jacket ; 
petticoat;  mantle;  cloak. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 
He  clothed  was.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to- 
morrow.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten.        Sir  fV.  Raleigh. 

Kirtled.  adj.    Wearing  a  kirtle. 

The  flowery  kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 

Milton,  Comus,  234. 

Kiss.  v.  a.    [A.S.  cyssan.~\ 
1.  Salute  by  the  lips  ;  touch  with  the  lips, 
36 
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But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss, 
Which  blessed  still  themselves  do  kiss. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  took 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  lips 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
And  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

2.  Touch  gently. 

In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 

Shakespear,  Merchint  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Kiss.  s.    Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stol'n  hours  of  lust  ? 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss ! 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  77. 

Kissingxomfit.  s.  Perfumed  sugar-plum,  to 
make  the  breath  sweet. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes,  let  it  thunder  to  the 
tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissinn-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoes. — Shakespear ,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, v.  5. 

Kissingcrust.       Crust  formed  where  one 
loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 
These  bak'd  him  kissingcrusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small  beer.        King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick 
in  the  unctuous  meat  with  his  more  unctuous  say- 
ings, .  . .  how  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of 
white  bread,  or  that  piece  of  kissing-crust,  to  a  ten- 
der juvenile,  advising  them  all  to  have  a  care  of 
cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  best  patri- 
mony.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chim- 
ney Sweepers. 
Kistvaen  (or  Kist).  s,     Gr.  k'ittii  =  chest  + 
Welsh,  maen  =  stone  :  a  hybrid  formation.] 
In  Archeology.     Enclosure  formed  by  a 
few  large  stones,  generally  with  evidence 
of  having  been  used  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses :  (in  the  example  spelt  with  c). 

Cistvaens  are  commonly  formed  of  three  stones, 
placed  in  an  edge,  like  the  three  sides  of  a  box,  with 
a  stone  cover.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce. 

Kit.  s.  [Dutch,  kit,  kitte.~\  Small  pail  or 
bucket. 

Kit.  s.  [Dutch,  kudde  =  flock  ;  Provincial 
German,  kiitt  =  covey  of  birds.]  Collection , 
quantity. 

Kit.  s.  [connected  with  cith-ara,  guit-ar, 
citt-ern.~]    Small  diminutive  fiddle. 

The  gittern  and  the  kit  the  wandering  fiddlers 
like.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

'Tis  kept  in  a  case  fitted  to  it,  almost  like  a  danc- 
ing master's  kit. — Grew,  Museum. 

Kit.  s.    [  ?  ]    Military  equipment. 

He  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  billiards,  steeple- 
chasing,  and  the  turf.  His  head-quarters  are  at 
Rummer's  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  keeps  his 
kit,  but  he  is  ever  on  the  move  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation  as  a  jockey  and  a  gentleman  leg.  — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  viii. 

News  of  some  kind  or  other  arrived  on  the  same 
day,  and  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  minds  of  the 
chiefs,  and  all  the  despatch  and  hurry  of  packing-up 
kits  and  arranging  baggage  for  shipment  were  at 
once  suspended. —  W.  II.  Russell,  The  [Crimean} 
War,  ch.x. 

Kit.  s.  [  ?  ]  See  extract. 

Kit,  a  composition,  made  of  resin  9 lb.,  pitch,  61b., 
and  tallow  1  lb.,  used  for  the  last  covering  of  car- 
casses. To  apply  it,  first  break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  put  it  into  an  iron  pot  over  a  fire,  where  it  must 
be  kept  in  agitation  until  it  be  thoroughly  dissolved. 
When  very  hot  and  completely  liquid  it  is  fit  for  use. 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary :  Burney's  ed. 

Kitcat.  adj. 

1 .  Name  of  a  club  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  of  which  Addison,  Steele,  and 
other  distinguished  whig  wits  were  mem- 
bers ;  so  named  from  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  excelled  in  mutton  pies, 
by  whom  the  club  was  served  with  this 
part  of  the  entertainment :  (in  this,  its 
primary  sense,  it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name). 

5Tou  have  been  for  somft  years  past  laying  the 
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foundation  of  new  schemes  in  your  kit-cat  clubs, 
calf's  head  clubs,  juntos,  and  other  infernal  cabals 
of  this  kind  \— Account  of  Tom  Whig,  Esq.,  p.  31: 
1710. 

Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  founded  upon 
eating  and  drinking. . . .  The  kit-cat  itself  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  original  from  a  mutton-pie. — Addi- 
dison,  Spectator,  no.  9. 
2.  Denoting  a  portrait,   somewhat  larger 
than  a  three  quarter,  and  less  than  a  half 
length ;  so  called  from  the  room  in  which 
portraits  of  the  kit-cat  club  at  first  were 
placed  being  not  sufficiently  lofty  to  admit 
half  lengths. 

There  is  a  kit-cat  size  of  St.  Ignatius  holding  a 
crucifix,  which  is  faint,  but  sweetly  done. —  Drum- 
mond,  Travels  through  Germany ,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
Kitchen,  s.     [A.S.  cycene.~]     Room  in  a 
house  where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 
These  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourers  of 
their  friends,  which  are  such  by  whom  their  kitchens 
are  sometimes  amended,  will  not  suffer  any  such 
statute  to  pass. — Spenser,  View  oftlie  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

He  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base 
office'in  his  kitclien ;  so  that  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown. — Bacon. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  any  man  to 
go  about  the  building  of  a  house  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end 
were  to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own 
use  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  kitcliens  emulate  the  vestal  fire. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Two  kitchen  fires  says  the  proverb  burn  not  on  one 
hearth. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  3liscellaneous Essays. 
Kitcheng-arden.  s.    Garden  in  which  escu- 
lent plants  are  produced. 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  such  things  as  are  fit  for 
food,  are  called  kitchengardens. — Bacon. 

A  kitchengarden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the 
finest  orangery.— Spectator. 

Kitcnenmaid.  s.  Maid  under  the  cookmaid. 
whose  business  is  to  clean  the  utensils  of 
the  kitchen. 

Did  not  her  kitchenmaid  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn 
me  ?       Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
Kitchenstuff.  s.    Fat  of  meat  scummed  oft" 
the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  the  dripping- 
pan. 

As  a  thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchenstuff, 
And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year, 
Reliquely  kept,  perchance  buys  wedding  cheer. 

Donne. 

Instead  of  kitchenstuff  some  cry 
A  gospel  preaching  minostry. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,549. 
Kitchenwench.  s.    Female  scullion ;  maid 
employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of 
cookery. 

Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchenwench. — Sliake- 
spear, Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
Roasting  and  boiling  leave  to  the  kitchenwench. — 

Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Kite.  s.    [A  S.  cyta  ;  Welsh,  cud.'] 

1 .  Native  raptorial  bird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Milvus. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

The  heron,  when  she  soareth  high,  so  as  some- 
times she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  sheweth 
winds ;  but  kites,  flying  aloft,  shew  fair  and  dry 
weather. — Bacon. 

A  leopard  and  a  cat  seem  to  differ  just  as  a  kite 
doth  from  an  eagle. — Grew. 
When  lightnings  flash  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
I  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high. 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak  ; 
D  nied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 
This  widow'd  heart  would  break. 

Cowper,  The  Doves. 
The  swallow-tailed  kite  ...  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor  in  this  country ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop. 

And  kites  with  greedy  wings ; 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 
And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Rattle  of  th* 
Lake  Regillus. 

2.  Name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity. 

Detested  kite .'  thou  liest. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
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3.  Flying  toy. 

A  man  may  have  a  great  estate  conveyed  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly  make  paper 
kites  of  his  deeds,  he  forfeits  his  title  with  his  evi- 
dence.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

One  day  . .  .  the  Sultan  had  a  headache  and  no 
money — a  state  of  things  which  happened  to  him 
now  almost  every  day,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  combat  the  one  by  copious  drafts  of  soda-water, 
and  the  other  by  flying  a  toy  called  a  '  kite'  in  the 
Hebrew  quarter  of  Missera. — Sala,  Dutch  Pictures, 
Secret  of  Muley  Mogrebbin  Beg. 

Kite-keys.  s.    See  extract. 

The  fruit  like  unto  cods  is  called  of  the  apothe- 
caries Lingua  avis  and  Lingua  passerina  ...  it  is 
termed  in  English  ash-keyes,  and  of  some  kite-keyes. 
— Gerarde,  Ilerball,  p.  1472  :  1633. 

Kith.  s.  [A.S.  cuth.~]  Acquaintance :  (as 
in  kith  and  kin,  i.e.  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man). Rare,  except  in  the  preceding 
combination. 

Kitling-.  s.    Same  as  Kitten. 

Whither  go  you  now  ? 
What,  to  buy  gingerbread,  or  to  drown  kitlings  ? 

JB.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
I  would  not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the 
people,  but  I  would  cheerfully  gratify  their  hu- 
mours. We  are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  must  be 
soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I  am  not  austere  or 
formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would  even 
myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries  to 
divert  them.  But  I  never  will  act  the  tyrant  for 
their  amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their 
sports,  I  shall  never  consent  to  throw  them  any 
living,  sentient  creaturewhatsoever.no,  not  so  much 
as  a  kitling  to  torment. — Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol, 
September,  1780. 

Kitten,  s.    Young  cat. 

That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  than  a  horse,  is 
not  experience;  nor  is  the  same  observed  in  the 
drowning  of  whelps  and  kittens. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

It  was  scratched  in  playing  with  a  kitten. —  Wise- 
man. 

Helen  was  just  slipt  into  bed ; 

Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay, 
Away  the  kitten  with  them  fled, 

As  fees  belonging  to  her  prey.  Prior. 
Kitten,  v.  n.    Bring  forth  young  cats. 

So  it  would  have  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

The  eagle  timbered  upon  the  top  of  a  high  oak, 
and  the  cat  kittened  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  it. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Kittiwake.  s.    Native  bird  of  the  gull  kind 
so  called.    See  extracts. 

The  early  describers  of  this  species  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  gull  named  the  Tarrock, 
Larus  tridactylus,  was  only  the  young  of  that  which 
had  previously  been  called  the  kittiwake,  Larus 
rissa. . .  .  The  adult  bird  is  the  kittiwake,  and  the 
name  has  been  referred  to  the  cry  of  this  gull, 
which  when  disturbed  at  its  breeding-station,  utters 
three  notes  in  quick  succession,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  sound  in  question.  —  Yarrell,  British 
Birds. 

This  gull  is  named  from  its  peculiar  and  clearly- 
articulated  cry  of  kittiwake. ...  It  builds  its  nests 
in  the  most  inaccessible  situations,  upon  the  jutting 
ledges  of  precipitous  rocks,  and  forms  it  of  grass 
and  seaweed  mingled  with  clay,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  weight  and  adhesive  qualities  of  the  clay,  Mr. 
Hewitson  remarks  that,  from  the  position  of  the 
nest,  the  eggs  or  young  would  certainly  be  destroyed. 
. .  .  The  kittiwakes  sometimes  congregate  in  vast 
numbers  to  breed ;  they  usually  resort  to  the  same 
spot  annually,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  reserve 
to  themselves  the  situation  selected  for  the  purpose. 
— R.  Laishly,  Popular  History  of  British  Birds' 
Eggs. 

Klve.  s.    Mash -vat. 

Lime,  or  calke,  which  is  strong  lime,  is  used  to 
accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  woad,  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  same  pot-ashes  and  warm  liquors 
kept  always  so,  in  three  or  four  days  will  come  to 
work  like  a  kive  of  beer,  and  will  have  a  blue  or 
rather  greenish  froth  or  dowry  upon  it ;  answering 
to  the  yeast  of  the  kive— Sir  W.  Petty,  History  of 
Dyeing,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  p.  301. 

Kleptomania,  s,    [Gr.  K\f7rrw  =  steal,  and 
madness.]    Morbid  propensity  to 

steal.    See  Mania. 

When  mental  disease  or  insanity  has  arrived  at 
this,  1  know  of  no  better  name  for  it  than  chronic 
insanity,  or  chronic  mania ;  the  latter  term  is  that 
which  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently  applied  in  this 
country  to  these  cases  in  their  purest  form. . . .  Now, 
it  is  here,— in  this  chronic  stage,  that  the  greatest 
confusion  has  arisen  by  the  multiplication  of  names ; 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  all  the  varied 
features  presented  by  the  cases  of  chronic  insanity, 
and  to  exalt  certain  cases,  with  mere  variation  in 
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the  symptoms,  into  species  or  distinct  kinds  of  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  Belonging  to  this  category  wo  have  the 
following  -.—kleptomania,  in  which  the  patient  shows 
a  propensity  to  steal.  —  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Disease,  lect.  iv. 
Knab.  v.  a.    Bite  (perhaps  something  brittle, 
which  makes  a  noise  in  breaking;  so  that 
knab  and  knap  may  be  the  same). 

I  had  much  rather  be  knobbing  crusts,  without 
fear,  in  my  own  hole,  than  be  mistress  of  the  world 
with  cares. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 
Knab.  v.  n.    Bite  as  one  that  knab?. 

An  ass  was  wishing  in  a  hard  winter  for  a  little 
warm  weather  and  a  mouthful  of  grass  to  knab  upon. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Knabble.   v.  n.     Bite  idly   or   wantonly ; 
nibble. 

Horses  will  knabble  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  iron. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Knack,  s. 

1.  Little  machine ;  petty  contrivance  ;  toy. 

These  knacks  were  brought  first  into  England  by 
them. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks ;  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  see  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  success.  Ibid. 

This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish  ;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd  and  filthy : 
Why  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap. 

Slmkespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.3. 
Knacks  we  have  that  will  delight  you, 
Sleight  of  hand  that  will  invite  you. 

B.  Jonson.  (Rich.) 
But  is't  not  presumption  to  write  verse  to  you, 
Who  make  the  better  poems  of  the  two  ? 
For  all  these  pretty  knacks  that  you  compose, 
Alas  !  what  are  they  but  poems  in  prose ! 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  tlie  Five  Members  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons. 
He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 
And  found  a  watch,  with  rings  and  lockets  . . . 
A  copper-plate,  with  almanacks 
Engrav'd  upon't,  with  other  knacks. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1087. 

2.  Readiness  ;  habitual  facility  ;  lucky  dex- 
terity. 

I'll  teach  you  the  knacks 
Of  eating  of  flax, 
And  out  of  their  noses 

Draw  ribbands  and  posies.  B.  Jonson. 

It  is  unjust  to  charge  all  with  the  faults  of  some; 
and  a  distinction  must  be  made  betwixt  cobblers 
and  workmen,  and  our  Holland  had  the  true  knack 
of  translating. — Fuller,  Worthies,  Warwickshire. 

The  knack  of  fast  and  loose  passes  with  foolish 
people  for  a  turn  of  wit ;  but  they  are  not  aware  all 
this  while  of  the  desperate  consequences  of  an  ill 
habit. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lies,  and  white  to  black. 

Dry  den. 

My  author  has  a  great  knack  at  remarks :  in  the 
end  he  makes  another,  about  our  refining  in  con- 
troversy, and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
church  of  Rome. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

The  authors  of  Waller's  Life  ascribe  to  him  the 
first  practice  of  what  Erythreus  and  some  late  cri- 
ticks  call  alliteration,  of  using  in  the  same  verse 
many  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  But 
this  knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  so  frequent 
among  early  writers,  that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  warns  the  young  poet  against 
affecting  it.  Shakespear  in  the  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it;  and  in  another 
play  the  Sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it. — 
Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Waller.  (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Nice  trick. 

For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knack  ? 
Cameleons  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  155. 

Knack,  r.  n.    Make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  as 

when  a  stick  breaks,  or  a  nut  is  cracked ; 

chink. 

If  they  can  hear  their  beads  knack  upon  each 
other.— Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis  ! 
Knacker,  s. 

1.  Maker  of  small  work;  one  who  makes 
collars  and  other  furniture  for  cart-horses. 

One  part  for  plow-wright,  knacker,  and  smith. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Ropemaker. 

3.  Horse-slaughterer  ;  buyer  of  worn-out, 
dying,  or  dead  horses. 
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**■  +1        x         I  knapweed 
Knackish.  adj.   Trickish ;  knavishly  artful. 

Beating  the  air  with  knackish  forms  of  gracious 
speeches,  and  vain  grandiloquence  that  tends  to 
nothing.— Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p. 479:  1000. 

Knackishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Knackish;  artifice;  trickery. 

A  set  form  (of  prayer)  will  prevent  all  pride  ana 
knackishness,  and  preserve  the  publick  worship  in 
its  due  reverence  and  honour. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mys- 
tery of  Godliness,  p.  539 :  1660. 

Knag-.  8. 

1.  Hard  knot  in  wood. 

I  have  cutte  off  the  knagges  that  you  poynted 
upon. — Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign.  E.l : 
1540. 

2.  Peg  for  hanging  anything  upon. 

I  schall  hyt  hynge  on  a  knag. 

Romance  of  Le  Bone  Florence. 
[A  word  formed  on  the  same  plan  with  jag  or  cog,  sig- 
nifying in  the  first  instance  a  sudden  jog,  then  the 
corresponding  projection  in  the  path  of  the  jogging 
object,  a  projection  from  a  solid  surface.  Irish,  cnag, 
a  knock,  crack;  cnagach  (properly  jolting),  rough 
or  uneven;  Swedish,  knaglig,  rugged  ;  Danish,  knag, 
a  crack,  crash,  a  wooden  peg,  cog  of  a  wheel. 
Italian,  nocco,  nocchio,  any  bunch,  knob,  snag,  or 
ruggedness  in  tree  or  wood.  (Florio.)  —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Knag:,  v.  a.    Knot  as  a  knag. 

The  great  horns  of  beetles,  especially  such  as  be 
knagged  as  it  were  with  small  teeth. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Pliny.  (Rich.) 

Knap.  s.  Protuberance ;  swelling  promi- 
nence; knoll;  hillock. 

You  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap  of 
ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it, 
whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the 
wind  gathered  as  in  troughs.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Building. 

Hark,  on  the  knap  of  yonder  hill, 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

W.  Browne,  Eclogues,  i. 

Knap.  v.  a. 

1.  Bite  ;  break  short. 

He  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder.— Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalms,  xlvi.  9. 

He  will  knap  the  spears  a-pieces  with  his  teeth. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Strike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like 
that  of  breaking. 

Knap  a  pair  of  tongs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  tongs. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
{Knap. — To  snap,  to  break  with  a  snapping  noise.  Ger- 
man, knappen,  to  crackle,  crack,  to  gnaw,  bite, 
nibble,  to  nip,  twitch,  or  break  off;  also  as  English, 
knap  (among  hunters),  to  feed  upon  the  tops  of 
leaves,  shrubs,  &c.;  to  knapple,  to  gnaw  off.  (Bailey.) 
Finlandish,  nappata,  to  snap  at,  pluck  snatch, 
nappia,  to  pluck  as  berries ;  Dutch,  knappen,  to 
snatch,  to  nab. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.] 

Knap.  v.  n.    Make  a  short  sharp  noise. 

I  reduced  the  shoulders  so  soon,  that  the  standers- 
by  heard  them  knap  in  before  they  knew  they  were 
out. —  Wiseman. 

Knapsack,  s.  [see  last  extract.]  Bag  which 
a  soldier  carries  on  his  back  ;  bag  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  constitutions  of  this  church  shall  not  be 
repealed,  till  I  see  more  religious  motives  than 
soldiers  carry  in  their  knapsacks. — Eikon  Basilike. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for  once  who 
can  foot  it  farthest :  there  are  hedges  in  summer, 
and  barns  in  winter :  I  with  my  knapsack,  and  you 
with  your  bottle  at  your  back :  we'll  leave  honour 
to  madmen,  and  riches  to  knaves,  and  travel  till  we 
come  to  the  ridge  of  the  world. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

On  the  morrow  morning,  so  to  speak,  Brunswick 
slings  his  ktiapsacks  before  day,  lights  any  fires  he 
has ;  and  marches  without  tap  of  drum. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 
[Wir  haben  nichts  zu  knappen,  we  have  nothing  to  live 
on.  Hence  knap-sack,  a  provision-sack. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Knapbottle.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  ;  Si- 
lene  inflata. 

Knap-bottle,  from  its  inflated  calyx,  resembling  a 
little  bottle,  and  snapping  when  suddenly  com- 
pressed.—  Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 

Knapweed,  s.  ISative  plant  so  called,  of 
the  natural  order  Compositae  ;  Centaurea 
jacea. 

Knapweed  . . .  from  its  knob-like  heads  compared 
to  a  weapon  with  an  iron  knob  at  the  end,  called  a 
logger-head. — Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British 
Plants. 
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Knar.  s.    Hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found  ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knars  deforni'd  and  old, 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  534. 

Knarry,  adj.    Knotty  ;  stubby. 
Knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old 
Of  stubbes  sharpe,  and  hideous  to  behold. 

Chaucer,  Knig/U's  Tale. 
This  knarry  club  . . .  the  which  no  hand  shall  ever 
tosse. — Translation  of  Seneca,  fol.  213 :  1681. 

Knave,  s.  [A.S.  cnapa.~\ 

1.  Servant.  Obsolete. 

For  as  the  moon  the  eye  doth  please 
With  gentle  beams  not  hurting  sight, 

Yet  hath  sir  sun  the  greater  praise, 
Because  from  him  doth  come  her  light : 

So  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 

"What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
[He]  eats  and  drinks  with  his  domestick  slaves ; 

A  verier  hind  than  any  of  his  knaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  GO. 

2.  Petty  rascal ;  scoundrel ;  dishonest  fellow. 

When  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  happen  to  be 
crafty  knaves,  there's  equity  against  both.— Sir  R. 
L 'Estrange. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice; 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice. 

JJrydcn,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  797. 

3.  Court  card  so  called ;  jack. 

For  'twill  return,  and  turn  t'  account, 
If  we  are  brought  in  play  upon't, 
Or  but  by  casting  knaves  get  in, 
"What  pow'r  can  hinder  us  to  win ! 

Butler,  Hudihras,  iii.  2,1341. 

Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew  nothing 
about  them  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least  mise- 
rable way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  eardtable,  and  consented, 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might 
have  called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  many 
generations,  to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of 
spades. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay. 

Knavery,  s. 

1.  Dishonesty;  trickery;  petty  villany. 

Here's  no  knavery!  Sec,  to  beguile  the  old  folks, 
how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

The  cunning  courtier  should  be  slighted  too, 
"Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado  ; 
Till  the  shrewd  fool,  by  thriving  too  too  fast, 
Like  jEsop's  fox,  becomes  a  prey  at  last.  Dryden. 

2.  ?  Trickery  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  a  person  being  tricked  out). 

We'll  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knav'ry. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Knavess.  5.  Female  knave.  Rare,  rhetorical. 
Cullies,  the  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves  and 
knavesses  repose  and  fatten,  have  at  all  times  existed 
in  considerable  confusion. — Carlyle,  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Knavish,  adj. 

1 .  Dishonest ;  wicked  ;  fraudulent. 

'Tis  foolish  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  knavish  to  do 
it  from  friends. — Pope,  Letters. 

From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  design'd, 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  an  afflicted  Protestant 
Lady  in  France. 

But,  though  Nelson  saw  with  what  a  knavish  crew 
the  Sicilian  court  was  surrounded,  he  was  blind  to 
the  vices  of  the  court  itself ;  and  resigning  himself 
wholly  to  Lady  Hamilton's  influence,  never  even 
suspected  the  crooked  policy  which  it  was  remorse- 
lessly pursuing. — Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  p.  77. 

In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated 
paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for 
silver,  had  been  received  by  him  in  payment  of 
taxes,  he  had  employed  a  knavish  Jew  to  forge  in- 
dorsements of  names,  some  real  and  some  imaginary. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  37. 

2.  "Waggish ;  mischievous. 

Here  she  comes  curst  and  sad ; 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Knavishiy.  adv.    In  a  knavish  manner. 

It  is  ordinary  for  hosts  to  bo  knavishiy  witty. — 
Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  8. 

Knead,  v.  a.  [Dutch  hneeden,  German  Itne- 
ten.~\  Beat  or  mingle  any  stuff  or  sub- 
stance :  (especially  applied  to  dough). 

It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  kneaded  be ; 
Wisdom  makes  him  an  ark  where  all  agree. 

Donne. 
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Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
Till  knowledge  misapply'd,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour'd  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 

One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  degrees  bestow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moist'ning  blood.  Id. 
No  man  ever  reapt  his  corn, 

Or  from  the  oven  drew  his  bread, 
Ere  hinds  and  bakers  yet  were  born, 

That  taught  them  both  to  sow  and  knead.  Prior. 

The  cake  she  kneaded  was  the  savoury  meat._ 

Id.,  Solomon,  ii.  494. 

Kneading-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

kneads. 

Here's  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cakes,  and  the  heating  of  the 
oven. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  i.  1. 

Prometheus,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart, 
seasoned  it  with  some  furious  particles  of  the  lion. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

Kneadingtrough.  s.    Trough  for  kneading. 

Frogs  shall  come  into  thy  kneadingtroughs.— 
Exodus,  viii.  3. 
Knee.  s.    [A.S.  cneow.~] 

1.  Part  in  man  of  the  hinder,  in  the  lower 
animals  of  the  fore,  extremity. 

Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen  that  bore  thee 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Scotch  skink  is  a  kind  of  strong  nourishment, 
made  of  the  knees  and  sinews  of  beef  long  boiled.— 
Bacon. 

2.  See  extract. 

A  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  crooked,  and 
so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch  make  an  angle. — 

Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Knee:  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  the  AVest  of 
England  for  the  return  of  the  dripstone  at  the 
spring  of  the  arch :  also,  the  projectura  or  projection 
of  the  architrave  mouldings,  at  the  ends  of  the  lintel 
in  the  dressings  of  a  door  or  window  of  classical 
architecture. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Knee.  o.  a.    Supplicate  by  kneeling.  Hare. 
Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent,  fall  down  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
Return  with  her ! 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born :  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Kneecap,  s.  Capping  for  the  knees.  In 
Farriery,  fastened  on  horses  to  save  their 
knees  in  case  of  a  fall. 

Kneecrooking.  adj.  Obsequious. 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Kneedeep.  adj.    [two  words.] 

1.  Rising  to  the  knees. 

The  ground  in  fourteen  days  is  dry,  and  grass  knee- 
deep  within  a  month.— Milton,  Brief  History  oj 
Moscovia. 

2.  Sunk  to  the  knees. 

Gone  already ; 
Inch  thick,  kneedeep! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
The  country  peasant  meditates  no  harm, 
When  clad  with  skins  of  beasts  to  keep  him  warm 
In  winter  weather  unconcern'd  he  goes, 
Almost  kneedeep  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Dryden. 

Kneeholm.  s.  Native  plant  so  called,  Rus- 
cus  aculeatus ;  butchers'  broom  ;  kneeholly 
(of  which  it  is  another  form). 

Knee-holm,  -hulver  or  -holly,  referred  to  the  holms 
or  hollies  on  account  of  its  evergreen  leaves,  but 
whence  the  knee.  ...  It  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  confusion  with  Latin  cneorum,  a  plant  used  in 
chaplets,  as  were  some  species  of  this  genus. — Dr. 
Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 

Kneel,  v.  n.  Perform  the  act  of  genuflection ; 
bend  the  knee. 

A  certain  man  kneeling  down  to  him,  said,  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  my  son ;  for  he  is  a  lunatick.— 
Matthew,  xvii.  14. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shew'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  recking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril,  his  mistress,  salutation. 

Ibid.  ii.  4. 

As  soon  as  you  are  dressed,  kneel  and  say  the 
Lord's  prayer.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion, 
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Kneeler.  s.     One  who  kneels,  or  shows 
obeisance  by  kneeling. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  . . .  stood  the  class  of 
the  penitents,  who  were  called  kneelers,  because  at 
their  going  out,  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees  be- 
fore the  bishop,  who  laid  his  hands  upon  them. — 
Lewis,  Consecration  of  Churches,  p.  95. 

Kneeling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  kneels. 

It  is  not  indeed  the  least  of  the  thousand  contra- 
dictions which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to 
the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony 
and  decorum,  should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  court, 
in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and  kneeling  is  reli- 
gion.— Letters  of  Junius. 

Kneepan.  s.    See  extract. 

[The  kneepan  is]  a  little  round  bone  about  two 
inches  broad,  pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  both 
sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  cartilage  on  its 
foreside.  It  is  soft  in  children,  but  very  hard  in 
those  of  riper  years:  it  is  called  patella  or  mola. 
Over  it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  muscles  which  ex- 
tend the  leg,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  pully. — Quincy. 

The  kneepan  must  be  shewn,  with  the  knitting 
thereof,  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath  the  joint. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Kneerafter.  s.    See  extract 

Knee-rafter,  or  crook-rafter,  is  the  principal  truss 
of  a  roof,  and  is  a  rafter,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of 
which  is  crooked  downwards,  so  that  it  may  rest 
more  firmly  upon  the  walls.  Furrings  are  fixed  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  knee  to  carry  the  eaves.  In 
mediaeval  framing  the  knee  is  often  so  managed, 
that  the  lower  end  of  the  rafter  is  placed  vertically 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  descending 
considerably  below  the  top  of  it.  —  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Kneestead.  s.  Parts  about  the  knees.  Rare. 
Hairs  of  gold,  eyes  twinkling  stars,  her  lips  to  be 

rubies ; 

Teeth  of  pearl,  her  breasts  like  snow,  her  cheeks  to 

be  roses : 

Sugar  candy  she  is,  as  I  guess,  fro  the  waist  to  the 

kneestead ; 

Nought  is  amiss,  no  fault  were  found  if  soul  were 
amended ; 

All  were  bliss  if  such  fond  lust  led  not  to  repentance. 

Robert  Greene,  Poems. 
Up  fro  the  waist  like  a  man,  new  guise  to  be  cased 
in  a  doublet, 

Down  to  the  foot  perhaps  like  a  maid,  but  hosed  to 
the  kneestead.  Ibid. 

Kneetimber.  s.    See  third  extract. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 
great  politicks  of :  like  to  knee-timber,  that  is  good 
for  ships  that  are  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building 
houses  that  shall  stand  arm. — Bacon. 

We  see  how  the  shipwright  doth  make  use  of  knee- 
timber,  and  other  cross-grained  pieces,  as  well  as  of 
straight  and  even,  for  framing  a  goodly  vessel  to  ride 
on  Neptune's  back. — Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.  4. 

Knee-timber,  in  carpentry,  [is]  a  bent  piece  formed 
out  of  a  tree  that  grows  crooked,  so  that  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  shall  follow  the  curve.  A  horizontal 
piece  of  timber  slightly  curved  upwards  is  said  to  be 
cambered.  A  knee  is  a  crooked  piece,  either  of 
wood  or  iron,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  corbel  under 
the  ends  of  a  beam,  especially  employed  in  ship- 
building.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Such  is  Mr.  Taylor ;  a  strong-hearted  oak,  but  in 
an  unkindly  soil,  and  beat  upon  from  infancy  by 
Trinitarian  and  Tory  Southwesters  ;  such  is  the 
results  which  native  vigour,  wind-storms,  and  thirsty 
mould  have  made  out  among  them;  grim  boughs 
dishevelled  in  multangular  complexity,  and  of  the 
stiffness  of  brass;  a  tree  crooked  every  way,  un- 
wedgeable  and  gnarled.  What  bandages  or  cord- 
ages of  ours,  or  of  man's  could  straighten  it,  now 
that  it  has  grown  there  for  half  a  century  P  We 
simply  point  out  that  there  is  excellent  tough  knee- 
timber  in  it,  and  of  straight  timber  little  or  none. — 
— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Tay- 
lor's Survey  of  German  Literature, 

Kneetribute.  s.    Genuflection  ;  worship  or 
obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Receive  from  us 
Kneetribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  7S1. 
Knell,  s.     [A.S.  cnyll.~]     Sound  of  a  bell 
rung  at  a  funeral. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death, 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them.       Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2,  song. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgement,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
All  these  motions,  which  we  saw, 
Are  but  as  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw  : 
Or  as  a  lute,  which  in  moist  weather  rings 
Her  knell  alone,  by  cracking  of  her  strings.  Donne, 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Which  his  hours  work,  as  well  as  hours  do  tell ; 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 
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At  dawn  poor  Stella  danc'd  and  sung ; 

The  amorous  youtli  around  her  bow'd: 
At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung ; 

I  saw  and  kiss'd  her  in  her  shroud. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads,  The  Garland. 

Knib.  v.  a.    See  Nib. 

The  borough  that  out  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Grey 
returned  a  jobbing  shopkeeper  twice  to  Parliament 
as  its  representative  without  a  contest,  had  now  a 
Conservative  Association,  with  a  banker  for  its 
chairman,  and  a  brewer  for  its  vice-president,  and 
four  sharp  lawyers  knibbing  their  pens,  noting  their 
memorandum  books,  and  assuring  their  neighbours, 
with  a  consoling  and  complacent  air,  that '  property 
must  tell  in  the  long  run.' — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Knickerbocker,  s.  Trowsers  sitting  loosely 
on  the  thigh,  and  ending  at  the  knee,  as 
worn  in  Holland :  (introduced,  or  re-in- 
troduced, within  the  last  two  years  in 
England). 

Knickknack.  s.  Trifle  or  toy. 
But  if  ye  use  these  knick-knacks, 
This  fast  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  true, 
You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  (Rich.) 

Spelt  with  n. 

To  cover  the  walls  of  a  stone  house  in  Selkirkshire 
with  nicknacks,  ancient  armours,  and  genealogical 
shields,  what  can  it  be  but  a  being  bit  with  a  deli- 
rium of  this  kind.— Carlyle,  Essays,  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Knife,  s.  pi.  knives.    [A.S.  cnif.~] 

1.  Instrument  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith 
meat  is  cut,  and  animals  killed. 

Blest  pow'rs,  forbid  thy  tender  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife.  Crashaw. 

Ev'n  in  his  sleep  he  starts,  and  fears  the  knife, 
And,  trembling,  in  his  arms  takes  his  accomplice 
wife.   Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  80. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beast  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Jfineid. 
Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cuts  us ;  but  we  call 
it  cutting  in  the  knife,  and  pain  only  in  ourselves. — 
Watts. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Their  condition  is  not  merely  '  a  fow/e-and-fork 
question.' — to  use  the  coarse  and  shallow  phrase 
of  the  Utilitarian  school;  a  simple  satisfaction  of 
the  grosser  necessities  of  our  nature  will  not  mako 
a  happy  people ;  you  must  cultivate  the  heart 
as  well  as  seek  to  content  the  belly;  and  the 
surest  means  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people 
is  to  appeal  to  their  affections. — B.  Disraeli,  Con- 
ingsby,  b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

2.  Sword  or  dagger. 
The  time  appointed  nowe 

Approached  is,  when  knife 
Of  manly  knight  must  yeltte  him  fame, 
And  end  the  deadly  strife. 

Elviden,  History  of  Pisistratus  and  Catanea, 
bl.  1.  M.  6. 

The  red-cross  knight  was  slain  with  paynim  knife. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not.the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

War  to  the  knife.   War  to  the  last  extremity. 
I  sung  the  joyful  Pa^an  clear, 
And  sitting,  burnish'd  without  fear, 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear. 
Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife. 
To  tear  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
Knifeboard.  s.    Board  for  cleaning  knives; 
extended  of  late  to  the  seat  on  the  roof  of 
omnibuses.. 

Knife-grinder,  s.    Grinder  of  knives. 

Needy  knife-grinder,  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order, 
Bleak  blows  the  blast,  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 

So  have  your  breeches. 
Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind 
knives ; 

Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you? 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish, 

Or  the  attorney  f  Canning,  Anti-Jacobin. 

Knight,  s.    [A.S.  cniht.~] 
1.  Man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of  mili- 
tary rank. 

That  same  knight's  own  sword  this  is  of  yore, 
Which  Merlin  made.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place.  Ibid. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right, 
No  squire  in  debt,  acd  no  poor  knight. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear.  iii.  2. 
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This  knight ;  but  yet  why  should  I  call  him 
knight, 

To  give  impiety  to  this  reverent  stile  ? 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  knight  with  squire  e'er  jump  more  right. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  G25. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  knight  every  man 
of  rank  or  fortune,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  give 
challenges  to  fight  in  the  lists,  and  to  perform  feats 
of  arms.  In  England  knighthood  confers  the  title 
of '  sir: '  as,  sir  Thomas,' '  sir  Richard.'  When  the 
name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual  to  say '  sir  knight.' 
—Todd. 

2.  Pupil;  follower:  (applied  to  a  female). 
Obsolete. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  3,  song 

3.  Champion. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother ; 
So  that  the  knights  each  other  lost, 
And  stood  as  still  as  any  post. 

Drayton,  Kymphidia. 
Did  I  for  this  my  county  bring 
To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 
And  raise  the  first  sedition  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Speech  against  Peace. 

Knight  errant.     Wandering  knight  ;  one 
who  went  about  in  quest  of  adventures. 
Like  a  bold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 
Combat  to  all,  and  bore  away  the  dame. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  mistresses  in  fights; 
They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  am'rous  twitters. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 83. 

Knight  errantry.  Character  or  manners  of 
wandering  knights. 

That  which  with  the  vulgar  passes  for  courage  is 
a  brutish  sort  of  knight  errantry,  seeking  out  need- 
less encounters. — Norris. 
Knight  of  the  post.     Hireling  evidence  ; 
knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post,  or 
pillory. 

I  may  not  term  them  men,  if  there  be  such  as  I 
have  heard  to  be,  who  will  not  let  to  sweare  upon 
a  booke,  and  that  before  any  judge,  beyng  hyred 
thereunto  for  money.  And  such  are  called  by  the 
names  of  knightes  of  the  poste,  more  fit  for  the  gal- 
lowes  than  to  live  in  a  commonwealth  where  Christ 
is  professed.  —  Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  39.  b : 
15S0. 

There  are  knights  of  the  post  and  holy  cheats 
enough  to  swear  the  truth  of  the  broadest  contra- 
dictions, where  pious  frauds  shall  give  them  an 
extraordinary  call. — South,  Sermons. 

Knight  of  the  shire.    Representative  of  a 

county  in  parliament. 
Knight,  v.  a.    Create  one  a  knight,  which  is 
done  by  the  king,  who  gives  the  person 
kneeling  a  blow  with  the  sword,  and  bids 
him  rise  up  sir. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him  :  the  next  St. 
George's  day  he  was  knighted. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  lord  protector  knighted  the  king ;  and  im- 
mediately the  king  stood  up,  took  the  sword  from 
the  lord  protector,  and  dubbed  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  knight. — Sir  J.  llayward. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore.and  onepension'd  Quarles. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
Knight's-spur.  s.    Larkspur,  from  its  long 
slender  projecting  nectaries. 

Of  some  it  is  called  Bucinus  or  Bucinum :  in  Eng- 
lish, larks  spur,  larks  heele,  larks  toes,  and  larks 
claw ;  in  High  Dutch,  Ridder  Spooren,  that  is  equitis 
calcar,  knights  spur  ;  in  Italian  sperone  ;  in  French 
Pied  d'alouette.—  Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1132 :  1G33. 

Knight's-wort.  s.  Woundwort,  pondwort, 
or  water-sengreen,  from  its  swordlike 
leaves. 

Knfghthood.  s.  Character  or  dignity  of  a 
knight. 

The  sword  which  Merlin  made, 
For  that  his  noursling,  when  he  knighthood  swore, 
Therewith  to  doen  his  foes  eternal  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Speak  truly  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath, 
And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Is  this  the  sir,  who  some  waste  wife  to  win, 
A  knighthood  bought,  to  go  a-wooing  in  ? 

B.  Jonson. 
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If  you  needs  must  write,  write  Ca;sar's  praise, 
You'll  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Knightless.   adj.     Unbecoming  a  knight. 

Obsolete. 

Arise,  thou  cursed  miscreant, 
That  hast  with  kjiightless  guile,  and  treacherous 
train, 

Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Knightliness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Knightly  ;  character  or  bearing  of  a 
knight. 

The  prince  did  wonder  much,  yet  could  not 
ghesse 

The  cause  of  that  his  sorrowfull  constraint ; 
Yet  would  by  secret  signes  of  manlinesse, 
Which  close  appear'd  in  that  rude  brutishnesse, 
That  he  whilome  some  gentle  swaine  had  beene, 
Train'd  up  in  feats  of  armes  and  knightlinesse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7,  45. 

Knightly,  adj.  Befitting  a  knight ;  beseem- 
ing a  knight. 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  condition 
that  a  more  knightly  combat  shall  be  performed 
between  us. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws  ? 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause : 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant,  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  257. 

Knit.  v.  a.  [A.S.  cnittan.~] 

1.  Make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a  loom. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care, 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

A  thousand  Cupids  in  those  curls  do  sit; 
Those  curious  nets  thy  slender  fingers  knit. 

Waller. 

2.  Tie. 

Send  for  the  county ;  go  tell  him  of  this ; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  2. 

3.  Join  ;  unite. 

If  ye  be  come  peaceably  unto  me  to  help  me,  mine 
heart  shall  be  knit  unto  you. — 1  Chronicles,  xii.  17. 

That  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit 
together  in  love. — Colossians,  ii.  2. 

His  gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdain, 
And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

These,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  are  in  my  power. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit !  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

God  gave  several  abilities  to  several  persons,  that 
each  might  help  to  supply  the  publick  needs,  and, 
by  joining  to  fill  up  all  wants,  they  be  knit  together 
by  justice,  as  the  parts  of  the  world  are  by  nature. 
—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

4.  Contract. 

What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 
frowns, 

And  turn  thy  eyes  so  coldly  on  thy  prince? 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  ]. 

5.  Tie  up. 

[He]  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  de- 
scending unto  him  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  knit 
at  the  four  corners,  and  let  down  to  the  earth.— 
Acts,  x.  11. 

Knit.  v.  n. 

1.  Weave  without  a  loom. 

A  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  singing:  her 
voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands 
kept  time  to  her  voice's  musick. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Make  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  vile  offspring  of  a  trull,  that  sits 
By  the  town-wall,  and  for  her  living  knits. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

2.  Join  ;  close ;  unite.  Obsolete. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  float,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Knit.  s.  Texture. 

Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats 
brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv/1. 

Knitter,  s.    One  who  knits  or  weaves. 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

bones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  t. 
Knitting,  verbal  abs.  Junction. 

He  doth  fundamentally  and  mathematically  de- 
monstrate the  firmest  knittings  of  the  upper  timbers, 
which  make  the  roof.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 
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Knitting-needle,  s.    Wire  used  in  knitting. 
When  he  gave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would 
prick  him  with  her  knittingneedle.  —  A  rbtithnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Knit  ties.  s.  pi.    See  extract. 

Knittles  are  small  lines  composed  of  two  or  three 
rope-yarns,  either  plaited  or  twisted,  and  used  for 
various  purposes  at  sea,  particularly  to  fasten  the 
service  on  the  cable,  to  reef  the  sails  by  the  bottom, 
and  to  sling  the  sailors'  hammocks  between  decks. 
Knittle  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  loops  or  buttons 
of  a  bonnet. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary :  Bur- 
ney's  ed. 

Knob.  s.    Protuberance  ;  boss. 

Their  staves  and  knobs,  crowned  with  a  rose  or 
Hlv.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  206 :  1G50. 

Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  is  a  remarkable  knob  or  bunch,  raised  up  from 
the  subjacent  fat.— -Ray. 

Knob.  v.  n.    Bunch  out ;  grow  into  knobs. 
Knobbed,  adj.     Set  with  knobs ;  having 
protuberances. 

His  knuckles  knobb'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytauned  skin. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mir  r our  for  Magistrates. 
The  horns.of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  knobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom. 
— Grew. 
Knobby,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  knobs. 

His  knobby  head,  and  a  fair  pair  ,of  horns. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  xxxiii. 

2.  Hard;  stubborn. 

The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  ob- 
stinacy, resolving  still  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 
authors. — Howell. 

Knobstick,  s.  Term  of  disparagement,  ap- 
plied to  one  who  refuses  to  join,  or  retires 
from,  a  trade's  union. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  after  the  Union  system  had  been  strongly 
denounced,  Mr.  ,  who  is  a  strong  politician,  as- 
serted that  combination  began  with  the  masters, 
adding  that  he  had  himself  long  since  abandoned 
the  Master's  Union,  and  that  he  found  it  more  pro- 
fitable and  expedient  to  exercise  his  individual  judg- 
ment in  dealing  with  his  men.  If  the  workmen 
were  equally  free  to  act  alone  or  in  concert,  no 
reasonable  objection  could  be  raised  to  Unions. 

Mr.  will  not  be  blown  up  by  infernal  machines, 

nor  sprinkled  with  vitriol,  nor  will  he  ever  be  watched 
by  sentries,  or  be  stigmatised  as  a  knobstick. — 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  2,  1867. 

Knock,  v.  n. 

1.  Clash ;  be  driven  suddenly  together. 

Any  hard  body  thrust  forwards  by  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noise. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

They  may  say,  the  atoms  of  the  chaos  being  va- 
riously moved  according  to  this  catholic  law,  must 
needs  knock  and  interfere. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance  :  (com- 
monly with  at). 

Villain,  1  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well ;  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate ! 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

I  bid  the  rascal.foioc/c  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not.get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it.  Ibid. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.    Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 

Dryden. 

Knock  at  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  soul, 
If  those  fair  fatal  eyes  edged  not  your  sword.  Id. 

Within  this  space  we  cannot  see.  But  at  this 
space  we  can  listen  and  feel  and  knock,  and  so  put 
it  to  question  whether  all  be  right  beneath.  And 
there  is  no  spot  of  it  which  does  not  in  its  turn  make 
answer  to  the  ear,  to  the  touch,  or  to  the  tapping  of 
the  finger,  and  tell  something  of  the  organ  which 
lies  herein. . .  .  The  heart  itself  produces  the  former 
[sound]  by  its  own  vital  movements.  We  produce 
the  latter,  and  the  ear  is  made  perceptive  of  them 
only  by  our  knocking. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  i. 

I  stop  before  any  house  at  hazard,  and  say  1 O 
house.you  are  inhabited — O  knocker,  you  are  knocked 
at — O  undressed  flunkey,  sunning  your  lazy  calves, 

as  you  lean  against  the  railings,  you  are  paid  

by  snobs. — Thackeray ,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.vi. 
Knock  under.  Succumb;  yield;  submit.  Col- 
loquial. 

Amongst  the  retainers  to  Drusus,  the  emperor 
Tiberius  his  son,  there  was  a  physician  that  drank 
down  all  the  court ;  he,  before  he  sat  down,  would 
usually  take  five  or  six  almonds  to  prevent  the  ope- 
ration of  the  wine,  but  whenever  he  was  forbidden 
that,  he  knocked  under  presently,  and  a  single  glass 
dozed  him.— Translation  of  Plutarch's  Morals,  iii. 
219.  (OrdMS.) 
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Knock,  v.  a. 

1.  Affect  or  change  in  any  respect  by  blows  : 
(with  out,  off,  or  up). 

How  do  you  mean  removing  him?—  Why,  by 
making  him  incapable  of  Othello's  place;  knocking 
out  his  brains.— Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty. — 
Locke. 

Time  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  five  o'clock  ; 
Instruct  his  family  in  every  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  son  to  school. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  i. 

2.  Dash  together ;   strike ;   collide  with  a 
sharp  noise. 

So  when  the  cook  saw  my  jaws  thus  knock  it, 
She  would  have  made  a  pancake  of  my  pocket. 

Cleaveland. 

At  him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and  piere'd  his 
breast ; 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  supine;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  Dryden, 

'Tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together; 
And  fall  by  one  another. 

Howe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Drive  by  knocking. 

I  knocked  pieces  into  the  wall  of  the  rock,  to  hang 
my  guns,  and  all  things  that  would  hang  up.— Defoe, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Knock  down. 

a.  Fell  by  a  blow. 

He  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citizens  with  a 
great  deal  of  zeal,  and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  blood- 
shed.— Addison. 

A  man  who  is  gross  in  a  woman's  company,  ought 
to  be  knocked  down  with  a  club. — Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

b.  At  an  auction. 

He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with  mine : 
I  found  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Knock'd  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's  pride, 
His  books — the  more  the  pity,  so  I  said — 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March. 

Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

Knock  on  the  head.    Kill  by  a  blow ;  destroy. 
He  betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking 
there  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  tree. — South, 
Sermons. 

Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  on 
the  head  ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong-water- 
shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Knock  over.    Upset ;  overturn. 

The  Sampson  pitched  shell  after  shell  right  in 

among  the  tents,  knocking  them  over  right  and  left. 

—  W.  H.  Russell,  The  {Crimean]  War,  ch.  xxiv. 
Knock,  s. 

1.  Sudden  stroke  ;  blow. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  should  wave  them  from  a  knock  perpendicu- 
larly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Ajax  belabours  there  a  harmless  ox, 
And  thinks  that  Agamemnon  feels  the  knocks. 

Dryden. 

2.  Loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 

Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  225. 
The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock 
of  Black  Rod  was  heard. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxv. 

Knocker,  s. 

1.  One  who  knocks. 

2.  Implement  suspended  to  a  door  for  making 
the  knock. 

A  very  odd  fellow  desired  recommendation  from 
mo  for  a  new  invention  of  knockers  to  doors.— 
Tatler,  no.  105. 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John !  fatigu'd,  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pall  Mall, 

Through  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 
As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 

Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 
Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  29. 

Every  time  he  perused  the  features  of  Lady  Kew's 
brass  knocker  in  Queen  Street,  no  result  came  of  the 
visit.  —  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 : 
ed.1861. 

Knocking:,  s.    Beating  at  the  door. 

Then  nightly  knockings  at  your  door  will  cease, 
Whose  noiseless  hammer  then  may  rest  in  peace. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Ovid. 
Knoll,  v.  a.    Ring  the  bell,  generally  for  a 
funeral. 
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Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  to  them  a  fairer  death, 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Knoll,  v.  n.    Sound  as  a  bell. 

If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days, 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church.  _ 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Knoll,  s. 

1 .  Little  round  hill ;  top  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

The  mountains,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  shady 
banks,  form  a  beautiful  back  ground  and  contrast  tc 
the  bold  craggy  shore,  and  the  broken  peninsulated 
knolls,  which  not  unfrequently  project  from  it. — 
Wyndham,  Tour. 

2.  Turnip,  Provincial. 

Knop.  s.  Knob  ;  protuberance  ;  button  ;  bud. 

Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a  knop 
and  a  flower  in  one  branch. — Exodus,  xxv.  33. 

The  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with 
knops  and  open  flowers. — 1  Kings,  vi.  18. 

Smite  the  lintel  of  the  door  [in  the  margin, 
chapiter  or  knop']. — Amos.  ix.  1. 

Josephus  hath  taken  some  pains  to  make  out  the 
seminal  knop  of  henbane. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscel- 
lanies, p.  67. 

Knopped.  adj.  Having  knops  ;  fastened  as 
with  a  knop  or  button. 

High  shoes  knoppid  with  dagges. 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  7212. 

Knot.  s. 

1.  Complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not  easily 
to  be  disentangled. 

He  found  that  reason's  self  now  reasons  found 
To  fasten  knots,  which  fancy  first  had  bound. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  the  fair  vestal  to  the  fountain  came, 
Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name, 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest ; 
And  to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast, 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
And  gather  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair.  Addison. 

2.  Figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently  inter- 
sect each  other. 

Our  sea-wall'd  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  knots  disorder'd. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 

Garden  knots,  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal 
figures,  please ;  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  de- 
formities.— Bacon. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon, 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  241. 

Their  quarters  are  contriv'd  into  elegant  knots, 
adorn'd  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.— Dr.  H. 
More. 

Henry  in  knots  involving  Emma's  name, 
Had  half  express'd,  and  half  conceal'd  his  flame 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and  as  the  tender  mark 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  widen'd  with  the  bark, 
Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address, 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  197. 

3.  Bond  of  association  or  union. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 

Id.,  Richard,  III.  iv.  3. 
I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made.         Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love  f 
„.  .   „  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade, 
In  this  close  knot  the  smallest  looseness  made. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

4.  Hard  part  in  a  piece  of  wood  caused  by 
the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and  conse- 
quently by  a  transverse  direction  of  the 
fibres  ;  joint  in  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

Taking  the  very  refuse  among  those  which  served 
to  no  use,  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  and  full  of 
knots,  [he]  hath  carved  it  diligently,  v  hen  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xiii.  13 

Such  knots  and  crossness  of  grain  is  objected  here 
as  will  hardly  suffer  that  form,  which  they  cry  up 
here  as  the  only  just  reformation,  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  here  as  it  might  do  in  Scotland.— Eikon 
Basilike. 

5.  Difficulty ;  intricacy. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots  and  problems 
of  business,  and  contrary  affairs,  where  the  determi- 
nation is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the  contrariety 
seem  equally  weighty;  so  that,  which  way  soever 
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the  choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure  to  venture  a 
great  concern. — South,  Sermons. 

6.  Any  intrigue  or  difficult  perplexity  of  af- 
fairs. 

When  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  kins  was 
living,  which  was  the  knot  of  the  play  untied,  the 
rest  is  shut  up  in  the  compass  of  some  few  lines. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

7.  Confederacy ;  association  ;  small  band. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
conspiracy  against  me. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

What  is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  delight  thee, 
Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul  knot. 
But  fears  and  hates  thee  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  borrowed  a  sum  of  money 
of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  highway. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

I  am  now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make 
request  that  you  would  give  notice  of  the  window 
where  the  knight  intends  to  appear.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

All  the  wicked  fellows  whom  I  remember  at  the 
university  were  bred  at  them — Ah,  Lord !  I  can  re- 
member as  well  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday  a  knot  of 
them ;  they  called  them  king's  scholars. — Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Unlike  the  numerous  and  fluctuating  assemblies 
of  citizens  in  the  ancient  republics,  a  representative 
assembly  consists  of  a  limited  and  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons — whose  attendance  is  more 
or  less  regular,  atid  who  thus  acquire  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  the  business  and  forms 
of  legislation.  They  are  thus  able  to  form  them- 
selves into  parties  and  knots  of  members,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  and  acting  together;  they 
likewise  become  aware  of  eacli  other's  characters 
and  capacities ;  and  they  are  able  to  estimate  fairly 
the  weight  due  to  the  opinion  of  each  upon  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  vii. 

The  tumult  was  stilled ;  but  many  of  the  more 
powerful  Lombards  retired  in  disgust  to  their 
strongholds.  The  rest  received  him  [the  Emperor, 
Henry  IV.]  as  he  came  forth  from  that  fatal  Canosa 
with  cold  and  averted  looks :  no  one  approached 
him,  but  they  stood  apart  in  small  knots,  discussing, 
in  hardly  suppressed  murmurs,  his  weakness  and 
his  disgrace. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

8.  Cluster;  collection. 

The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
sky,  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small 
stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

In  a  picture,  besides  the  principal  figures  which 
compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
are  less  groups  or  knots  of  figures  disposed  at  pro- 
per distances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece,  and  seem 
to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  more  inferior  man- 
ner.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

9.  In  Navigation.    Division  of  the  log-line  : 
(a  knot  answering  to  a  mile  by  land). 

Running  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour, 
the  Orinoco  reached  Malta  on  Sunday  morning  at 
10  a.m. —  W.  II.  Russell,  The  [Crimean]  War,  ch.  i. 

10.  In  Horticulture.  See  extract  under  Knur. 

11.  Epaulet;  shoulder-knot. 

12.  Pad  for  supporting  burdens  carried  on 
the  head. 

Porters !  pickpockets,  paid  by  the  ounce.  One 
Thames  Street  porter  would  take  the  whole  seven 
and  their  bundles  on  his  knot.—O'Kcefe,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  i.  1. 

Knot.  v.  a. 

1 .  Complicate  in  knots  ;  entangle ;  perplex. 
Happy  we  who  from  such  queens  are  freed, 

That  were  always  telling  beads : 
But  here's  a  queen  when  she  rides  abroad 
Is  always  knotting  threads.  Sedley. 

2.  Unite. 

The  party  of  the  papists  in  England  are  become 
more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards  Spain, 
and  amongst  themselves.  —  Bacon,  Considerations 
on  War  with  Spain. 

Knot.  v.  n. 

1.  Form  buds,  knots,  or  joints  in  vegetation. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  Knit  knots  for  fringes. 

They  think  it  a  more  rational  way  of  spending 
their  time  in  knotting,  or  making  an  housewife.— 
Skelton,  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  viii. 
Knot.  s.  [Knut,  Canute,  or  Canutus.']  Native 
bird  so  called,  Tringa  canutus. 

The  knot  that  called  was  Canutus'  bird  of  old. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 
My  footboy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calver'd  salmons, 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys.     B.  Jonson,  Alchemist, 
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The  knot  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  bird  in 
this  country  from  autumn,  through  the  winter,  to 
the  spring.  . . .  According  to  M.  Nilsson,theAno£  in- 
habits the  northern  portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  summer,  but  no  description  of  the  eggs  is  given. 
. .  .  Pennant  quotes  Camden  as  saying  that  these 
birds  derive  their  name  from  king  Canute,  Knute, 
or  Knout,  as  he  is  sometimes  called ;  probably  be- 
cause they  were  a  favourite  dish  with  that  monarch. 
— Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Knotberry;   s.     Native  plant   so   called ; 

cloudberry ;   Itubus  chamajmorus.  Spelt 

with  ou. 

Cloudberry  is  assuredly  no  other  than  knoutberry. 
—Gerarde,  Ilerball:  1030. 

Knotgrass,  s.  Native  plant  so  called;  in  the 
ordinary  Floras,  Polygonum  aviculare  : 
(in  the  extract  from  Milton  the  knotted 
marjoram  is  probably  meant). 

You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knotgrass  made. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.2. 
The  savoury  herb 
Of  knotgrass,  dew-besprent.      Milton,  Comus,  511. 

Knotless.  adj.    Without  knots. 

Here  silver  firs  with  knotless  trunks  ascend. 

Congreve,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice. 

Knotted,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  knots  ;  full  of  protuberances. 

You  shall  be  ill  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if  you 
have  nothing  else  but  a  wide  shoe. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  109  :  1051. 
The  knotted  oaks  shall  show'rs  of  honey  weep. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  35. 
At  his  foot 
The  spaniel  dying  for  some  venial  fault, 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge.  Cowper. 
Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means  that  duty  urges, 
Agents  of  his  will  to  use  ? 

Id.,  Hie  Negro's  Complaint. 
•2.  With  walks  intersecting  each  other. 

The  west  corner  of  thy  curious  knotted  garden. 
Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1,  letter. 

Knottiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Knotty. 

1.  Fulness  of  knots  ;  unevenness  ;  intricacy ; 
difficulty. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  naked,  with 
his  lion's  skin  and  knotted  club :  by  his  oaken  club 
is  signified  reason  ruling  the  appetite :  the  knotti- 
ness thereof,  the  difficulty  they  have  that  seek  after 
virtue. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Protuberance,  or  swelling :  (as  the  muscles, 
or  fleshy  parts). 

He  has  omitted  the  characteristical  excellencies 
of  this  famous  piece  of  Grecian  workmanship  [the 
Farnesian  Hercules],  namely,  the  uncommon 
breadth  of  the  shoulders,  the  knottiness  and  spa- 
ciousness of  the  chest. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Knotty,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  knots. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 
The  timber  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in  some 
more  knotty :  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and 
laying  the  ear  at  the  other ;  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the 
voice  will  not  pass  well. — Bacon. 
The  knotty  oaks  their  listening  branches  bow. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame; 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club  another  came. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  701. 

2.  Hard ;  rugged. 

Valiant  fools 
Were  made  by  nature  for  the  wise  to  work  with : 
They  are  their  tools ;  and  'tis  the  sport  of  statesmen, 
AYhen  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together. 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

3.  Intricate;  perplexed;  difficult;  embar- 
rassed. 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign, 
met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to 
solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest  kings. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Princes  exercised  skill  in  putting  intricate  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  that  was  the  best  at  the  untying  of 
knotty  difficulties,  carried  the  prize.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie. 

Dryden. 

They  compliment,  they  sit,  they  chat, 
Eight  o'er  the  wars ;  reform  the  state ; 
A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear, 
Till  supper  and  my  wife  appear.  Prior. 
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Knout,  s.    Russian  instrument  of  punish- 
ment. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  P  shall  I  shriek  if  a 
Hungary  fail  ? 
Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with 
knout?  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  8. 

Knout,  v.  a.    Flog  with  a  knout. 

Why  was  not  the  Princess  Scragamoffsky  at  Lady 
Palmerston's  party,  Minns?  Because  she  can't 
show— and  why  can't  she  show?  Shall  I  tell  you, 
Minns,  why  she  can't  show  ?  The  Princess  Scragam- 
offsky's  back  is  flayed  alive,  Minns — 1  tell  yor  it 's 
raw,  sir !  On  Tuesday  last,  at  twelve  o'clock,  three 
drummers  of  the  Preobajinski  regiment  arrived  at 
Ashburton  House,  and  at  half-past  twelve,  at  the 
yellow  drawing-room  at  the  Russian  embassy,  before 
the  ambassadress  and  four  ladies'-maids,  the  Greek 
papa,  and  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  Madame  de 
Scragamoffsky  received  thirteen  dozen.  She  was 
knouted,  sir,  knouted  in  the  midst  of  England — in 
Berkeley  Square,  for  having  said  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga's  hair  was  red. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Know.  v.  a.  pret.  knew ;  past.  part,  known. 

[from  the  root  of  Ken  and  Can.    The  k 

also,  is  the  g-,  in  the  Greek  yvow,  and  yi- 

yvw-oKio,  the  Lat.  g-no-sco,  whence  no-sco. 

The  w  is  the  v-  in  gnov-i,  which  in  Latin  is 

no  sign  of  the  past  tense,  but  a  part  of  the 

root.    A.S.  cneowan.'] 

1.  Perceive  with  certainty,  whether  intuitive 
or  discursive. 

The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal,  because  it  is 
known  with  God  and  with  men. —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  iv.  1. 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

2.  Be  informed  of ;  be  taught. 

Ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to  you 
why  his  hand  is  not  removed  from  you.— 1  Samuel, 
vi.  3. 

Led  on  with  a  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  vii.  01. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  known  better 
things  than  to  expect  a  kindness  from  a  common 
enemy. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Distinguish. 

Numeration  is  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name,  whereby  to 
know  it  from  those  before  and  after,  and  distinguish 
it  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude  of  units. 
— Locke. 

4.  Recognise. 

They  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and 
how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread. — 
Luke,  xxiv.  35. 

What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  is  neither 
known  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee  ? — Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  2. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  knew  the  dead, 
And  call'd  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flatman. 
Tell  me  how  I  may  know  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  2S0. 

5.  Be  no  stranger  to ;  be  familiar  with. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
If  ere  you  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied, 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
G.  Have  sexual  converse  with. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife.—  Genesis,  iv.  1. 
Know.  v.  n. 

1.  Have  clear  and  certain  perception  ;  not  be 
doubtful. 

I  know  of  a  surety  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
angel,  and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
Herod. — Acts,  xii.  11. 

2.  Not  be  ignorant. 

When  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of 
that  they  do  not  well  know,  they  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not 
well  speak. — Bacon. 

They  might  understand  those  excellencies  which 
they  blindly  valued,  so  as  not  to  be  farther  imposed 
upon  by  bad  pieces,  and  to  know  when  nature  was 
well  imitated  by  the  most  able  masters.— Dryden. 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  A  rt  of  Painting. 

3.  Be  informed. 

The  prince  and  Mr.  Poins  will  put  on  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  must  not  knoiv  of  it. — 
Hhakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

There  is  but  one  mineral  body  that  we  knoiv  of, 
heavier  than  common  quicksilver. — Boyle. 
Know  for.    Have  knowledge  of.  Colloquial. 

He  said  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water, 
but  for  the  party  that  own'd  it,  he  might  have  more 
diseases  than  he  knew  for.— Shakespear ,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 
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Know  of.    Take  cognizance  of ;  examine. 
Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun, 
For  ay  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Know  not  what.  Gallicism  translating  lJe 
ne  sais  quoi,'  denoting  some  trifle  either 
indescribable  or  wanting  a  definite  name. 

If  you  discourse  of  exact  features,  perfect  harmony 
of  colours,  of  a  graceful  presence,  cheerful  air,  and 
all  those  other  know  not  whats,  yet  his  conceptions 
of  them  are  but  very  dark.— Allestree,  Sermons, 
p.  297.  (OrdMS.) 
Knowable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  known  ; 
possible  to  be  discovered  or  understood  ; 
cognoscible. 

These  are  resolved  into  a  confessed  ignorance, and 
I  shall  not  pursue  them  to  their  old  asylum  ;  and 
yet  it  may  be,  there  is  more  knowable  in  these  than 
in  less  acknowledged  mysteries. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifwa. 

"Pis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  works  is  compre- 
hended also  the  law  of  nature,  knowable  by  reason, 
as  well  as  the  law  given  by  Moses.— Locke. 

These  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature, 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  real  beings  and  sub- 
stances created,  that  are  naturally  knowable  with- 
out revelation. — Bentley. 
Knower.  s.    One  who  knows,  or  has  know- 
ledge of,  anything. 

God,  . .  .  the  most  certain  and  true  knower  of  all 
things. — Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  17-  : 
1G06*. 

If  we  look  on  a  vegetable,  and  can  only  say  'tis 
cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful  knowers. — Glanville. 

I  know  the  respect  and  reverence  which  in  this 
address  I  ought  to  appear  in  before  you,  who  are  a 
general  knower  of  mankind  and  poetry.— Southern. 
Knowing,  part.  adj. 

1.  Skilful;  well  instructed;  remote  from 
ignorance. 

You  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  our  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

The  knoivingest  of  these  have  of  late  reformed 
their  hypothesis. — Boyle. 

What  makes  the  clergy  glorious  is  to  be  knowing 
in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active 
and  laborious  in  their  charges.— South,  Sermons. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion was  a  lesson  which  the  mere  light  and  dictates 
of  common  reason,  without  the  help  of  revelation, 
taught  all  the  knowing  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
world. — Ibid. 

Bellino,  one  of  the  first  who  was  of  any  conside- 
ration at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according  to 
the  manner  of  his  time:  he  was  very  knowing  both 
in  architecture  and  perspective. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

All  animals  of  the  same  kind,  which  form  a 
society,  are  more  knowing  than  others. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

But  why  then  publish  ?  Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh  would  tell  me  I  could  write  ; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise, 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Stop,  Tallyho— I  think  I'll  punish  you,  my  know- 
ing one. — O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  1. 

2.  Conscious  ;  intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions  and  assign  such  laws? 
If  the  Great  Mind  had  form 'da  different  frame, 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  blame  P 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Knowing:,  verbal  abs.  Knowledge  ;  learning. 
Let  him  be  so  entertain'd  as  suits  gentlemen  of 
your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality.— Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Knowingly,  adv.  In  a  knowing  manner ; 
as  one  having  knowledge. 

He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the 
world. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

They  who  were  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly 
admired  it,  might  defend  their  inclination  by  their 
reason. — Dryden. 

To  the  private  duties  of  the  closet  he  repaired 
as  often  as  he  entered  upon  any  business  of  conse- 
quence :  I  speak  knowingly. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Knowledge,  s. 

1.  Certain  perception ;  indubitable  appre- 
hension. 
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Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  bo  done. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of 
the  truth  of  affirmative  or  negative  propositions. — 
Locke. 

2.  Learning;  illumination  of  the  mind. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

3.  Skill  in  anything. 

Shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea. — 1  Kings, 
i.x.  27. 

4.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person. 

The  dog  straight  fawned  upon  his  master  for  old 
knowledge. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Cognizance ;  notice. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou 
shouldest  take  knowledge  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 
stranger?—  Ruth,  xi.  10. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 
Knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing. 

I  pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  entreated 
her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why  she  was  cruel. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Knowledge,  v.  a.  Acknowledge,  of  which 
it  is  merely  a  shortened  form. 

I  knowledge  my  follye,  wherewith  ye  have  with 
good  right  imbraided  me. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  fol.  127,  b. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  that  God  saith  of  the 
Jews,  they  have  reigned  but  not  by  me;  which 
proveth  plainly  that  there  are  governments  which 
God  doth  not  avow :  for  though  they  be  ordained 
by  his  secret  providence,  yet  they  are  not  know- 
ledged  by  his  revealed  will.— Bacon,  Holy  War. 

Knowledgeable,  s.    Cognisable.  Rare. 

They  took  a  branch  cut  off  from  a  fruite  tree, 
which  they  would  cut  into  divers  pieces,  with  certain 
very  knowlcdgable  marks  made  upon  them. — Time's 
Storehouse,  p.  49.   (Ord  MS.) 
Knuckle.  s.    [A.S.  cnucl;  German,  Juioch  = 
bone.] 

1.  Articulation  or  joint  of  the  fingers  protu- 
berant when  the  fingers  close. 

With  knuckles  bruised  and  face  besmeared  with 
blood.  Garth. 

2.  Articulation  generally. 

Divers  herbs  have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it  were 
stops  in  their  germination ;  as  gilliftowers,  pinks, 
and  corn. — Bacon. 

3.  In  Cookery.  Jointed  end  of  certain  long 
bones  :  (as,  the  knuckle,  or  knuckle  end,  of 
a  leg  of  mutton  ;  a  knuckle  of  veal). 

Jelly  which  they  used  for  a  restorative  is  chiefly 
made  of  the  knuckles  of  veal. — Bacon. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
You  may  buy  it  or  steal ;  ■  i 

In  a  few  slices  cut  it, 

In  a  stewing-pan  put  it.  Swift. 
Knuckle,  v.  n.    Used  colloquially  in  Knuckle 
down,  knuckle  tinder,  meaning  give  way  ; 
probably  from  bending  the  knee. 
Knuckled,  adj.    Having,  provided  with,  a 
knuckle,  or  a  joint  like  one. 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watering  plant,  and  groweth 
not  but  in  the  water.  It  hath  these  properties  :  that 
it  is  hollow,  and  it  is  knuckled  both  stalk  and  root ; 
that  being  dry  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile  than  other 
wood;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  boughs,  though 
many  stalks  out  of  one  root.  —Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Knuckleduster,  s.  Slang  term  for  a  sort  of 
armature  placed  on  the  knuckles,  and  used 
by  garotters  and  the  like  ruflians. 
Knuff.  s.    Same  as  G  n  o  f  f. 

The  country  knvffs.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

Witli  clubs  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall  fill  up  Dussendale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon.     Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Knur.  s.    Contorted  knot ;  knot ;  contor- 
tion in  wood. 

Knurre,  or  knob  of  a  tree. — Iluloet. 
The  stony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  strata 
are  called  by  the  workmen  knurs  and  knots.— 
Woodward. 

Besides  the  cases  of  propagation  by  eyes  now 
mentioned,  there  is  another  of  which  a  notice 
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is  given  by.Signor  Manetti,  as  practised  in  Italy 
upon  the  olive.  It  appears  that,  from  old  olive- 
trees,  certain  knots  or  excrescences,  called  no- 
voli,  are  cut  out  of  the  bark,  of  which  a  portion  is 
left  adhering  to  them,  and,  being  planted,  grow  into 
young  olive-trees.  Of  these  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  novoli  are  no  other 
than  our  knaurs,  already  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  embryo  buds ;  concretions  found  in  the  bark  of 
many,  and  probably  of  all  trees,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  adventitious  buds  developed  in  the  bark, 
and,  by  i  lie  pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts,  forced 
into  those  spheroidal  woody  masses  in  the  shape  of 
which  we  find  them.  They  often  present  an  oblong 
or  conical  form,  are  sometimes  collected  into  clus- 
ters, and  may  exhibit  little  or  no  appearance  of  a 
tendency  to  further  growth.  It  is.  however,  not  un- 
common to  find  them  lengthening  into  branches,  as 
is  shown  in  the  poplar,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley ;  and  although  they  have  never 
yet  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  propagation, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  employed  if  any 
necessity  were  to  arise  for  them.  The  real  amount  of 
their  powers  of  growth  is  unknown,  and  would  be  a 
good  subject  of  investigation. — Lindley,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture. 
Knurry.  adj.  Full  of  knurs :  (in  the  extract, 
the  jirst  element  of  a  compound). 
Now  I  am  like  the  /nmrrie-bulked  oak. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland,  p.  8 :  1593. 

Koala.  s.  [Australian.]  Marsupial  animal 
so  called  of  the  genus  Phascolarctos. 

In  the  koala  the  length  of  the  spine  of  the  first 
dorsal  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  last  cervical. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.ii.  p.  328. 
Kola-nut.  s.    Seeds  of  the  Cola  acuminata, 
articles  in  Western  Africa  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  traffic. 

From  the  researches  of  Drs.  Daniell  and  Attficld 
it  must  seem  that  the  virtues  of  . .  .  the  Kola,  Gola, 
Goro,  or  Guro  nuts  must  beascribed  to  the  presence 
of  about  two  per  cent,  of  theine. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Koran,  s.  [Arabic]  Sacred  book  of  the 
Mahometans:  (A  lk  or  an  is  the  same  word 
with  the  article  al  =  t\\&  prefixed). 

The  Koran, .  .  .  far  from  supporting  its  arrogant 
claim  to  a  supernatural  work,  sinks  below  the  level 
of  many  compositions  confessedly  of  human  original. 
—  White,  Bampton  Lectures,  serm.  vi. 

Kousso.  s.  Abyssinian  plant  so  called ; 
Hrayera  anthelmintica :  (lately  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  an  anthelmintic  ; 
the  dried  flowers  are  used). 

Kousso,  as  it  occurs  in  the  mass,  lias  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  in  which  appear  the  purple  edges  of 
the  petals  of  the  flower ;  the  odour  is  peculiar  and 
pleasant.  Dr.  Pereira  compares  it  to  the  mixed 
odour  of  the  leaves  of  senna,  tea,  and  hops.  Its 
taste  is  slight,  but  a  little  acrid.  On  account  of  its 
very  high  price  kousso  is  very  liable  to  adulteration. 
Dr.  Pereira  recommends  that  it  should  not  be  bought 
in  the  state  of  powder,  but  when  the  dried  flowers 
are  in  an  entire  state.  Analysis  made  of  Kousso  as 
yet  have  thrown  but  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
Wietstein  found  in  it  two  kinds  of  tannin,  one 
striking  a  green,  the  other  a  blue  colour,  with  iron,  an 
acrid  resin,  together  with  chlorophy  lie  fatty  matters, 
sugar,  gum,  lignin,  and  salts.  Martin  found  in  it  a 
crystallizable  substance,  which  he  named  kouseine, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  having  a  styptic 
taste.  A  small  amount  of  volatile  oil  is  also  present 
in  kousso. — A.  T.  Thompson,  London  Dispensatory. 
Kraken.  s.  [Norwegian.]  Fabulous  water 
animal  of  enormous  bulk. 

Pontoppidan  is  the  discoverer  or  inventor  of  the 
kraken. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Centuries. 
Krameria.  s.    See  lib  at  any. 
Kyanize.  v.  a.     [Ki/an,  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  process.]    See  extract. 

Kyanize  [is]  a  mode  of  preserving  timber  from 
decay,  by  charging  it  with  a  decoction  of  corrosive 
sublimate. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  in  voce. 

Kyanizing.    verbal   abs.      Application  of 

Kyan's  process. 

Kyanising  consists,  so  to  speak,  in  pickling  timber 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  in 
voce  Dry  Rot. 
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J^A.  inter/.    See  !  look  ! 

La  you !  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  to  heart. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Label,  s.  [Lat.  labellum  =  little  lip,  diminu- 
tive from  labium  =  lip.] 

1.  See  extracts. 

Label,  in  law,  [is]  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold 
the  appending  seal.  So  also  any  paper,  annexed  by 
way  of  addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or  testa- 
ment, is  called  a  label  or  codicil. — Harris. 

The  earliest  sense  [of  label]  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
small  slip  of  silk,  or  other  materials;  a  kind  of 
tassel  j  as, '  a  label  hanging  on  each  side  of  a  mitre  ; 
labels  hanging  down  on  garlands  or  crowns  ;  also 
jesses  hanging  at  hawks'  legs.'  (Barret's  Alveary, 
1580.)  Thus  Ainsworth  translates  'infula'a  label 
hanging  on  each  side  of  a  mitre. — Todd. 

2.  Small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing,  whence  its 
present  signification  of  ticket. 

When  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it. 

Slialcespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

3.  Anything  appended  to  a  larger  writing. 

On  the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal. — Ayliffe, 
Par  ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's  ;  thou  our  hands  ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my'  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn' to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 

Slialcespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Label,  v.  a.    Affix  a  label  to  anything. 

It  [ray  beauty]  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every 
particle  and  utensile  labelled  to  my  will. — Shake- 
spear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Labial,  adj.  [Lat.  labialis,  from  labium  =  lip.] 

1.  Relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the  lip. 

2.  In  Grammar.  Term  applied  to  such  let- 
ters as  are  formed  by  compression  of  the 
lips :  (as,  p,  b,  f,  v).  In  which  case  it  is 
often  used  substantially,  e.g.  '&  and  v  are 
labials? 

The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Some  particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  passage 
to  the  lips,  will  seem  to  make  some  composition  in 
any  vowel  which  is  labial. — Holder,  Elements  of 
Speech. 

Labiate,  adj.  Translation  of  the  Latin 
labiatus  =  having  a  labium  or  lip.  Common 
in  Botany ;  Labiatai  being  the  name  of 
the  large  and  important  class  of  plants 
which  contains,  mint,  sage,  thyme,  mar- 
joram, lavender,  and  other  important  aro- 
matic herbs. 

When  the  divisions  of  a  monopetalous  corolla  do 
not,  as  in  campanula,  spread  regularly  round 
their  centre,  but  part  take  a  direction  upwards, 
and  the  remainder  a  direction  downwards,  as  in 
labiates,  the  upper  form  is  called  the  upper  lip, 
and  the  lower,  the  lower  lip  or  labellum  ;  the  latter 
term  is  chielly  applied  to  the  lower  lip  of  orchi- 
daceous plants.  If  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  as 
in  Lamium  album,  it  is  termed  the  galea  or  helmet. 
When  the  two  lips  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  wide  regular  orifice,  as  in  Lamium,  the  corolla  is 
said  to  be  labiate  or  ringent ;  if  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  of  the  orifice  are  pressed  together  as  in 
Antirrhinum,  it  is  personate  or  masked,  resembling 
the  face  of  some  grinning  animal.  In  the  latter  the 
lower  side  of  the  orifice  is  elevated  into  two  lon- 
gitudinal ridges,  divided  by  a  depression  correspond- 
ing to  the  sinus  of  the  lip ;  this  part  of  the  orifice 
is  called  the  palate.  In  ringent  and  personate  co- 
rollas the  orifice  is  sometimes  named  rictus:  but 
this  term  is  superfluous  and  little  used. — Lindley, 
Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  s.  iv. 

Labile,  adj.  [Lat.  labor  =  slide,  glide,  slip.] 
Liable  to  slip. 

But  sensibility  and  intelligence  being  by  their 
nature  and  essence  free,  must  be  labile,  and  by  their 
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lability  may  actually  lapse,  degenerate,  and  by  habit 
acquire  a  second  nature. — Cheyne,  On  Regimen,  dis- 
course, 5.  (Rich.) 
Laborant.  s.    Chemist.  Obsolete. 

I  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  fixt  sulphur  made  by  an 
industrious  laborant. — Boyle. 

Lability,  s.  Liability  to  slip.  See  Labile. 
Laboratory,  s. 

1.  Chemist's  workroom. 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miracles 
they  of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  employ 
themselves  in  this  laboratory.— L)r.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colours,  if 
chemists  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedful 
notice,  and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colours 
observed  in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either  sublimed  or 
distilled. — Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively.  Place  wherein  anything  is 
concocted  or  made  up. 

They  had  forged  this  new  doctrine  in  the  labor- 
atories at  Rome. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  against 
Pirpery,  ch.  i.  §  4. 
Laborious,  adj. 

1.  Diligent  in  work  ;  assiduous. 

That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their 
lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and 
resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face  ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous, 
and  compassionate  to  all. — South,  Sermons. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part, 
Was  hew'd  and  fashion 'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Dryden. 

To  his  laborious  youth  consum'd  in  war, 
And  lasting  age,  adorn'd  and  crown'd  with  peace. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  1700. 

2.  Requiring  labour  ;  tiresome  ;  not  easy. 

Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  from  Cato. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Laboriously,  adv.  In  a  laborious  manner ; 
with  labour  ;  with  toil. 

The  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in  a 
ship  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Pope. 

Laboriousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Laborious. 

1.  Toilsomeness ;  difficulty. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
the  laboriousness  of  the  work  ;  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, buried  jn  earth,  and  darkness,  were  never 
the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged ;  no  more  is 
the  insatiate  miser.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

2.  Diligence;  assiduity. 

Idleness  is  the  emptiness,  and  business  the  fulness 
of  the  soul ;  and  we  all  know  that  we  may  infuse 
what  we  will  into  an  empty  vessel,  but  a  full  one 
has  no  room  for  a  farther  infusion.  In  a  word,  idle- 
ness is  that  which  sets  all  the  capacities  of  the  soul 
wide  open,  to  let  in  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  give  both 
him,  and  all  the  villanies  he  can  bring  along  with 
him,  a  free  reception,  and  a  full  possession  ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  laboriousness  shuts  the  doors  and 
stops  all  the  avenues  of  the  mind,  whereby  a  temp- 
tation would  enter,  and  (which  is  yet  more)  leaves 
no  void  room  for  it  to  dwell  there,  if  by  any  accident 
it  should  chance  to  creep  in. — South,  Sermons,  vi.  372. 
Labour,  s.  [Fr.  labeur  ;  Lat.  labor  ;  laboro 
=  1  labour;  pres.  part,  laborans,  -mitis.~] 

1.  Course  of  action  involving  a  painful  ex- 
ertion of  strength,  or  wearisome  perse- 
verance ;  toil ;  travail ;  pains. 

I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain. — 1  Tliessa- 
lonians,  iii.  5. 

2.  Work ;  undertaking. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  a  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

3.  Physical  exercise. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  curing  many  initial  dis- 
eases ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health,  and 
generates  maladies.— Harvey. 
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4.  Childbirth  ;  travail. 

Sith  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge, 
And  generation  goodly  docst  enlarge, 
Incline  thy  will  to  affect  our  wishful  vow.  Spenser. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain. 

Dryden. 

Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  dies  in  labour.— 
Graunt. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour;  it  even  travails 
with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  de- 
livered.— South,  Sermons. 
Labour,  v.  n. 

1.  Toil ;  act  with  painful  effort. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein. — Exodus,  v.  9. 

Epaphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervently 
for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect.— Co- 
loss  ians,  iv.  12. 

The  fool,  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

2.  Do  work  ;  take  pains. 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  day. — Nehemiah,  iv.  22. 

As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  he  could  employ  his 
labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for 
more  than  he  could  make  use  of. — Locke. 

3.  Move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still. 
Is  love.  Granville. 

4.  Suffer  ;  be  afflicted  or  troubled :  (with 
wider  before  the  thing  that  troubles,  more 
rarely  of). 

They  abound  with  horse, 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

B.  Jonson. 

This  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour  of  Heaven 
upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you  now  labour 
under  from  you. — Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation 
for  Death. 

I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip. —  Wiseman. 

5.  Be  in  childbirth  ;  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth 
Por  the  unborn  chief ;  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Ovid. 
Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  god. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

6.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  laboursome  at  sea  when,  either 
from  some  defect  in  her  construction,  or  owing  to 
improper  stowage  she  is  subject  to  labour;  that  is, 
to  pitch  violently  in  a  heavy  sea  and  roll  to  wind- 
ward against  both  wind  and  sea,  whereby  she  may  be 
strained  and  injured.—  Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

Labour,  v.  a. 

1.  Work  at ;  move  with  difficulty  ;  form  with 
labour  ;  prosecute  with  effort. 

Had  you  required  my  helpful  hand, 
The  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arms  for  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  525. 
An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands 
to  see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might  have 
the  least  appearance  of  information. — Pope,  Essay 
on  Homer. 

2.  Beat ;  belabour.  Bare. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  C63. 

Labourer.  $. 

1.  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse  and  toil- 
some work. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their  work- 
folks  and  labourers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry, 
but  never  good  stable  foot.— Bacon. 
The  sun  but  seem'd  the  labourer  of  the  year, 

Each  waxing  moon  supply'd  her  wat'ry  store, 
To  swell  those  tides,  which  from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brimful  vessels  to  the  Belgian  shore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  iv. 
Labourers  and  idle  persons,  children  and  strip- 
lings, old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers 
diets.— Arbuthnot. 
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Not  balmy  sleep  to  labourers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  Bight  to  me. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 
The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee. — Swift. 
2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employment. 
Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat ;  get 
that  I  wear  ;  owe  no  man  hate  :  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness.— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still. 
Is  love.  Granville. 

Labouring,  part.  adj.    Comporting  itself  as 
that  which  labours. 

To  this  infernal  lake  the  fury  flics, 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  labouring 
skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  COS. 
Trumpets  and  drums  shall  fright  her  from  the 
throne, 

As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  labouring  moon. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe. 

The  first  element  of  a  compound  rather  than 
a  separate  word. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  rich. — Eeclesiasticus,  xix.  1. 

labouring,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

labours. 

To  use  brevity  and  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an 
abridgement. — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  31. 
labourless.  adj.    Not  laborious. 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from 
any  light  and  labourless  work. — Brerewood,  On  the 
Sabbath,  p.  48:  1630. 

laboursome.  adj.  Laborious. 

A  skilful  and  laboursome  husbandman.—  Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  23,  b. 

Forget 

Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
This  may  suffice  after  all  their  laboursome  scru- 
tiny of  the  councils. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon 
a  Defence  of  tlie  Humble  Remonstrance. 

laburnum,  s.  [Lat]  Ornamental  flowering- 
tree  so  called,  of  the  genus  Cytisus. 

The  pale  laburnum  graced  with  yellow  plumes. 

Anonymous. 

labyrinth,  s.    [Gr.  KaftrpivOoi  ;  Lat.  laby- 
rinthusj] 

1.  Maze;   place  formed  with  inextricable 
windings. 

Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true; 
False  labyrinths,  fond  runners'  eyes  to  daze. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Suffolk,  stay; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his  ac- 
customed wariness  and  skill  ;  but  run  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

My  sonl  is  on  her  journey ;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
1'  the  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

2.  In  Anatomy.    Complicated  part  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ear. 

Words  which  would  tear, 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear.  Bonne. 

As  the  apparatus  of  vision  naturally  admits  of 
being  divided  into  twb  parts,  viz.  the  eyeball  and  its 
appendages,  so  we  can  distinguish  in  the  apparatus 
of  hearing  a  fundamental  organ  and  parts  accessory 
to  the  perfect  performance  of  its  function.  The  fun- 
damental organ  of  hearing  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  internal  car,  or  from  the  complexity  of  its  struc- 
ture the  labyrinth.  The  accessory  organs  consist  of 
the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  and  external  ear.  .  .  . 
In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  hard  external 
case  of  the  ear-bulb  is  of  bone,  and  is  called  the 
osseous  labyrinth.  The  soft  textures  contained  in 
its  interior  bear  the  name  of  membraneous  labyrinth. 
The  interior  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  which  we  may 
with  lireschct  call  the  labyriulhic  cavity,  is  not  com- 
pletely filled  by  the  membraneous  labyrinth ;  the 
remaining  space  is  occupied  by  a  limpid  watery 
fluid.  The  osseous  labyrinth  presents  three  com- 
partments, distinguished  by  the  names  of  vestibule, 
semicircular  canals,  and  cochlea.  The  semicircular 
canals  and  cochlea  do  not  communicate  immediately 
with  each  other,  but  only  mediately  through  the 
vestibule.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal compartment. —  Wharton  Jones,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Organ  of 
Hearing. 

3.  In  Metallurgy.    See  extract. 

Labyrinth,  .  .  .  means  a  series  of  canals  distri- 
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bntefl  In  the  sequel  of  a  stamping-mill ;  through 
which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for 
suspending,  carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at  different 
distances,  the  ground  ores. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

4.  Figuratively.  Entanglement;  complica- 
tion. 

I  will  not  pursue  far  through  the  labyrinth  of 
detail  the  intricate  questions  of  political  duty  which 
arise  in  this  portion  of  my  subject. — Gladstone,  'The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  v. 

labyrinthian.  adj.  Having  inextricable 
turnings  or  windings ;  perplexed  like  a 
labyrinth. 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 
Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  7. 
Mark  how  the  labyrinthian  turns  they  take, 
The  circles  intricate,  and  mystic  maze, 
Weave  the  grand  cipher  of  Omnipotence. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  1131. 

labyrinthean.  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

A  contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of 
quirks  and  turnings;  a  labyrinthiean  face. — B.Jon- 
son,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

labyrinthic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  labyrinth. 

(For  example  see  Labyrinth,".) 

labyrinthine,  adj.  Same  as  Labyrin- 
thian. 

She  [Ariadne]  preserved  him  in  the  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  Crete. — Spcnce,  Polymelis. 

labyrinthodon.  s.  [Gr.  bSol'Cy  uSovtoq  = 
tooth.]  In  Paleontology.  Vast  fossil  rep- 
tile so  called.    See  extract. 

Before  Professor  Owen  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  these  remains,  several  teeth  found  in  the 
keuper  of  Wurtemburg  had  been  referred  to  new 
genera  of  Saurians,  under  the  names  Mastodon- 
saurus  and  Phytosaurus  ;  but  on  placing  thin  slices 
of  similar  teeth  under  a  powerful  microscope,  they 
were  found  to  possess  a  remarkably  complicated 
structure,  approximating  the  animal  rather  to  the 
fishes  than  the  saurian  reptiles.  Shortly  after  this, 
several  fragments  of  bones  from  the  same  locality 
were  found,  and  came  under  the  observation  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  more 
satisfactory  conclusions,  and  to  describe  the  struc- 
ture of  several  species  (amounting  in  the  whole  to 
five),  all  of  which  he  referred  to  the  same  genus, 
including  in  it  also  the  supposed  saurians  of  Wur- 
temburg. This  genus  he  named  Labyrinthodon,  in 
consequence  of  t  he  labyrinthine  appearance  observ- 
able in  the  minute  structure  of  the  teeth. ...  In  the 
first  place  it  appeal  s  that  the  animal  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  batrachian  order  of  reptiles,  and  that 
the  different  species  varied  considerably  i:i  size ;  the 
smallest  hitherto  determined  much  exceeding  in 
dimensions  the  largest  living  species  of  the  same 
order,  but  the  larger  ones  actually  measuring  several 
feet  in  length. — Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  De- 
scriptive, and  Practical,  ch.xx. 

lac.  s.    [see  Lake.]    See  extracts. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  is  inflammable  and 
not  soluble  in  water.  We  have  three  sorts  of  it, 
which  are  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree.  1.  The 
stick  lac.  2.  The  seed  lac.  3.  The  shell  lac.  Au- 
thors leave  us  uncertain  whether  this  drug  belongs 
to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  —  Sir  J. 
Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Stick-toe  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  pecu- 
liar female  insect  called  Coccus  lacca  or  ficus,  upon 
the  branches  of  several  plants ;  as  the  Ficus  reli- 
giosa,  the  Ficus  indica,  the  Rhamnus  jujuba,  the 
Croton  lacciferum,  and  the  Butea  fronilosa,  which 
grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

lac.  s.  [Indian.]  See  first  extract :  (in 
which  it  is  spelt  lech). 

A  hundred  thousand  rupees  make  one  leek,  a 
hundred  leek  make  one  crou. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  45. 

He  [Warren  Hastings]  seems  to  have  laid  it  down, 
as  a  fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  that  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  ru- 
pees as  the  public  service  required,  he  was  to  take 
them  from  anybody  who  had. — Macaiday,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
lace.  s.    [Fr.  lacet.~] 

1.  String;  cord. 

There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout ;  but  all  in  vain  : 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

2.  Snare ;  gin. 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love's  strong  lace. 

Fairfax. 
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.3.  Plaited  string,  with  which  women  fasten 
their  stays. 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart  cracking  it 
Break  too.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Swift. 

4.  Texture  of  fine  thread  curiously  woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wear- 
ing of  costly  laces;  and,  if  they  be  brought  from 
Italy,  they  are  in  great  esteem. — Bacon. 

5.  Texture  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver. 

He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 
round, 

But  trimm'd  with  curious  lace.  Herbert. 

6.  Spirits  added  to  tea  or  coffee. 

He  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  tho  Specta- 
tor, that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it. — Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  488. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news  j 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace. 

Prior,  The  Chameleon. 

lace.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eyelet 
holes. 

These  glitt'ring  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's  gain, 
He  to  his  body  suits  ;  but  suits  in  vain : 
Messapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest. 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  uEneid,  ix.  495. 

Like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may  lace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. — Con- 
greve. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  275. 

2.  Adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures  sewed 
on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours  ;  cloth 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  laced  with  silver. — Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

3.  Embellish  with  variegations. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  33. 

4.  Beat.  Slang. 

I  do  not  love  to  be  laced  in,  when  I  go  to  lace  a 
rascal. — Two  angry  Women  of  Abingdon:  1599. 

Go  you,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  cu- 
riosity at  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 
lace-bark.  s.    See  extract. 

The  liber  of  Lagetta  lintearca  (West  Indies)  is  se- 
parable into  lace-like  lamina;,  whence  it  is  called 
the  lace-bark  tree :  and  the  liber  of  some  daphnes 
furnishes  useful  fibres.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  p.  369. 

laced,  part.  adj. 

1.  Fastened  with  a  lace. 

I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on 
a  laced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  strength- 
ened.—  Wiseman. 

2.  Adorned  with  lace. 

A  little  farther  she  saw  lie  the  sleeve  itself  of  a 
shirt  with  laced  ruffles.  '  Heyday  ! '  says  she, '  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'  '  I  do  not  know  what  hath 
happened,  I  have  been  so  terrified.  Here  may  have 
been  a  dozen  men  in  the  room.'  '  To  whom  belongs 
this  laced  shirt  and  jewels  V  says  the  lady. — Field- 
ing, Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

3.  Containing  spirits. 

Mr.  Nisby  is  of  opinion,  that  laced  coffee  is  bad 
for  the  head. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  317. 

1  believe  'laced  tea'  is  yet  an  expression  in  the 
north  of  England. — Todd. 

Laced  mutton.    Old  word  for  a  whore. 

Ay,  sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her,  a 
laced  mutton;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a 
lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. — Shakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

laceman.  s.    One  who  deals  in  lace. 

I  met  with  a  nonjuror  engaged  with  a  laceman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Cajsar  or  Nero. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Ask  the  lacemen,  the  mercers,  and  linen-drapers. 
— Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 

lacewoman.  s.    Female  maker  or  seller  of 
lace. 

Mrs.  Basset,  the  great  lacewoman  of  Cheapside, 
went  foremost,  and  led  the  queen  by  the  hand. — 
Strafforde  Letters,  i.  506  :  an.  1635. 
lacerable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open  to 
great  damages,  because  of  their  thin  and  lacerable 
composure.— .Harney. 
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lacerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  laceratus,  pass.  part,  of 
lacero.~\  Tear;  rend ;  separate  by  violence. 
And  uiy  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up,  viper-like,  the 
womb  that  brought  them  forth.— Howell,  England's 
Wears. 

The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  so  as  to  lace- 
rate and  lift  up  great  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the  air 
to  buoy  up,  and  causeth  boiling.— Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Here  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

laceration,  s.  Act  of  tearing  or  rending ; 
breach  made  by  tearing. 

The  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  vessels, 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  lacerations  upon 
small  causes. — Arbuthnot. 
Lacerative.  adj.  Tearing ;  having  the  power 
to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 

}>art  ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of 
acerative  humours.  —  Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

lacertian.  s.  [Lat.  lacerta  —  lizard.]  Relat- 
ing to,  connected  with,  belonging  to  lizards. 
(For  example  see  Lizard.) 

laches,  s.  [Fr.  lachesse,  from  lache  =  idle, 
sluggish,  remiss.]  In  Law.  Inexcusable 
delay. 

Laches  [is]  slackness  or  negligence;  as  it  appears 
in  Littleton,  where  laches  of  entry  means  a  neglect 
in  the  heir  to  enter ;  and  probably  it  may  be  an  old 
English  word,  for  when  we  say  there  are  ladies  of 
entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  were  said  there  is  a  lack  of 
entry. .  . .  No  laches  shall  be  adjudged  in  the  heir 
within  age;  and,  regularly,  laches  shall  not  bar 
either  infants  or  feme-coverts,  in  respect  of  entry  or 
claim,  to  avoid  descents ;  but  laches  shall  be  ac- 
counted in  them  for  non-performance  of  a  condition 
annexed  to  the  state  of  the  land. — Jacob,  La  w  Dic- 
tionary. 

If  his  parliament,  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  could  not  be  postponed  without  danger  to 
his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had  been  forced  to 
defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of  so  large 
and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  forfeit- 
ures, it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
ladies  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney. 
Many  persons,  therefore,  who  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  government,  and  who  on  principle 
disapproved  of  resumptions,  thought  the  case  of 
these  forfeitures  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

laciniated.  adj.  [Lat.  lacinia  =  jag,  inden- 
tation.] Supplied  with  fringes  and  borders. 
Finally,  in  cases  where  leaves  are  extremely  di- 
vided, and  the  parenchyme  of  the  ultimate  ramifica- 
tions does  not  unite  and  form  lobes,  we  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  leaf  is  midtifid,  laciniated, 
decomposed,  or  slashed,  terms  which  express  the 
appearance  of  a  leaf,  without  any  very  precise  sig- 
nification.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii.  sect.  iv. :  ed.  1848. 

lack.  v.  a.  [Prov.  German,  luecken  =  want, 
miss.]    Want ;  need  ;  be  without. 

A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it. — 
Deuteronomy,  viii.  9. 

Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lade  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force  of  prayer,  who  regardeth 
the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

One  day  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back, 
Dear  Bolingbroke,  the  justice  that  we  lack.  Daniel. 

lack.  v.  n. 

1 .  Be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger;  but  they 
that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing. 
—Psalms,  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  Be  wanting. 

Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous  ;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of 
five  ? — Genesis,  xviii.  28. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  to  them,  neither  small 
nor  great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  neither  spoil, 
nor  any  thing  that  they  had  taken  to  them  :  David 
recovered  all.— 1  Samuel,  xxx.  19. 

lack.  s.  Want ;  need ;  failure  :  {rare  in  the 

plural). 

Medicine  to  reform  any  small  lacks  in  a  prince, 
or  to  cure  any  little  griefs  in  a  government. — Book  of 
Homilies.  Against  Rebellion. 

In  the  Scripture  there  neither  wanteth  any  thing, 
the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days,  for 
lack  of  victuals. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  eat  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

Butler.  Hudibras  i.  1, 359. 
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lackaday  and  lackadaisy.  inter} .  Inter- 
jections denoting  languor, 
lackadaisical,  adj.    Affectedly  pensive. 

The  languishing  and  lack-a-daisical  manners  of 
Don  Julian  towards  women  in  general  might  pro- 
duce notions  far  from  the  truth. —  Wanderings  of 
Warwick,  p.  109. 

lackall.  s.    Needy  person. 

In  such  periods  of  social  decay,  what  is  called  an 
overflowing  population,  that  is  a  population  which, 
under  the  old  captains  of  industry,  (named  higher 
classes,  ricos  hombres,  aristocracies,  and  the  like) 
can  no  longer  find  work  and  wages,  increases  the 
number  of  unprofessionals,  lackalls,  social  nonde- 
scripts, with  appetite  of  utmost  keenness  which 
there  is  no  known  method  of  satisfying. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

lackbrain.  s.    Witless  or  stupid  person. 

What  a  lackbrain  is  this  ?  Our  plot  is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  2. 

lacker,  s.    One  who  is  wanting. 

The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all; 
Although  the  lackers  were  terrestrial  gods, 
Yet  will  they  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  K.  2. 

lackey,  s.  [Fr.  lacquaisJ] 

1.  Attending  servant;  footboy. 

They  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door  :  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys.' 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline; 
He's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six, 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  447. 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board, 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and  '  My  Lord.' 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice ; 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows  : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

Coicper,  Truth. 

Spelt  with  -qu~. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical  aa 
they  are  now-a-days. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Moth  so  called, 
lackey,  v.  a.    Wait  upon. 

a.  In  a  bad  sense. 

This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

b.  In  a  good  sense.  Rare. 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Milton,  Comus,  453. 

Spelt  with  -qn-. 

Cowards  who  had  trembled  at  the  very  sound  of 
his  name,  tools  of  office  who,  like  Downing,  had  been 
proud  of  the  honour  of  lacqueying  his  coach,  might 
insult  him  in  loyal  speeches  and  addresses.—  Mac- 
aulay, Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History. 

lackey,  v.  n.  Act  as  a  footboy ;  pay  servile 
attendance. 

To  be  made  an  ordinary  process,  to  lackey  up  and 
down  for  fees.  —  Bacon,  On  the  Edification  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Our  Italian  translator  of  the  JEneis  is  a  foot  poet : 
he  lackeys  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  never  mounts 
behind  him. — Dryden. 

lacklinen.  adj.    Wanting  linen. 

Your  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lacklinen 
mate ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away.— Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

lacklustre,  adj.    Wanting  brightness. 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lacklustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  a  clock. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
laconic,  adj.  [from  Laconia,  a  district  in 
Greece  so  called,  in  which  stood  Sparta  or 
Lacedaemon,  the  natives  of  which  were 
famous  for  the  short  and  sententious  cha- 
racter of  their  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
the  severity  of  their  discipline.]  Brief ; 
concise  ;  sententious  ;  pithy. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive .  .  .  than  the  infamous 
liquor,  the  name  of  which,  derived  from  juniper- 
berries  in  Dutch,  is  now  by  frequent  use  and  the 
laconic  spirit  of  the  nation,  from  a  word  of  middling 
length  shrunk  into  a  monosyllable,— intoxicating 
gin. — Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 
They  [metaphors]  commonly  thrive  better  in  the 
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Lacerate 
vckvmatort 
ground  of  a  large  and  open  style  than  in  a  laconick 
and  strict  one. — Instructions  for  Oratory,  n.  56- 
Oxf.l6S2. 

His  sense  was  strong,  and  his  style  laconick. — 
Welwood,  Memoirs,  p.  83. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism ;  for  some- 
times I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionar.v  or 
petitionary  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.— Pope,  Let- 
ter to  Swift. 

laconical,  adj.  Laconic. 

1.  Sententious. 

The  learned  Plutarch,  in  his  laconical  apoph- 
thegms, tells  of  a  sophister  that  made  a  long  and 
tedious  oration  in  praise  of  Hercules.— Sir  J.  Har- 
rington, Apologie  of  Poetrie. 

2.  Severe. 

His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod : 
all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well;  which 
another,  being  condemned  to,  would  justly  account 
a  torment. — Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  5. 

laconically,  adv.    In  a  laconical  manner. 

1.  Briefly;  concisely. 

Alexander  Neckam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the 
abbot  laconically. — Camden,  Remains. 

2.  Patiently  ;  without  complaint. 

Patient  meekness  takes  injuries  like  pills,  not 
chewing  but  swallowing  them  down,  laconical!* 
suffering  and  silently  passing  them  over. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  12. 

laconicism.  .9.    Laconism.  Hare. 

(For  example  see  last  extract  under  Laconic.) 

laconism.  s.    Concise  style. 

The  hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by  abbrevia- 
tures, hieroglyphicks.  or  short  characters,  which, 
like  the  laconism  on  the  wall  [Daniel,  iii.  25]  are  not 
to  lie  made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that  Spirit 
which  indicted  them.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  i.  25. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive :  no  tafOiiis»i  can  reach  it.  It 
is  the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room. — Collier,  Of  the  Aspect. 

lacquer,  s.  [/at-.]    Varnish  so  called. 

Gold  lacker :  Put  into  a  clean  four-gallon  tin  one 
pound  of  ground  turmeric,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
powdered  gamboge,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
powdered  gum  sandarac,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  shellac,  and  two  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After 
being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  one  pint 
of  turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. —  Red  spirit 
lacker :  Two  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  one  pound 
of  dragon's  blood,  three  pounds  of  Spanish  annotto, 
three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  gum  sandarac,  two 
pints  of  turpentine.  Made  exactly  as  the  yellow 
gold  lacker.  —  Pale  brass  lacker:  Two  gallons  of 
spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small, 
one  pound  of  fine  pale  shellac,  one  ounce  of  gam- 
boge cut  small.  No  turpentine  varnish ;  made  ex- 
actly as  before.  But  observe  that  those  who  make 
lackers  frequently  want  some  paler,  and  some  darker, 
and  sometimes  inclining  more  to  the  particular  tint 
of  certain  of  the  component  ingredients.- -lire,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

lacquer,  v.  a.    Glaze  with  a  lac  varnish. 

lacquered,  part.  adj.     Glazed  with  a  lac 
varnish. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

There's  a  man  in  our  club— large,  heavy,  middle- 
aged,  gorgeously  dressed, rather  bald,  with  lacquered 
boots,  and  a  boa  when  he  goes  out.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxix. 

lacrymable.  adj.  Lamentable. 

This  lacrymable  vale  of  misery,  in  whiche  we  be 
born.— Lord  Morley,  Translation  of  Boccace. 

Musick  can  shew  us  which  are  the  lacrymable 
notes  ;  but  can  it  demonstrate  unto  us,  in  our  misery, 
how  not  to  utter  a  lamentable  voice?  —  Heywood, 
Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  158 :  1635, 

lacrymal.  adj.  [Lat.  lacryma  =  tear.]  Gene- 
rating, consisting  in,  connected  with,  tears. 

It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any  touch, 
the  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it.— Cheyne,  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 
lacrymary.  adj.    Containing  tears. 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity?  what  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  and  lachrymary  vessels?— Addison. 
lacrymatory.    s.     Vessel  in  which  tears 
are  gathered  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 
Your  unparalleled  museum  is  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  lamps,  lacrimatories,  &c. — Green- 
hill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  308:  1705. 

The  learned  Mr.  Wise,  late  Radclivian  librarian, 
had  a  glass  lachrymatory,  or  rather  a  sepulchral 
aromatic  phial,  dug  up  between  Noke  and  Wood- 
Eaton.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  57. 

The  idea  that  lacrymatories,  so  called,  were  used 
for  collecting  tears  at  Roman  funerals  seems  to  pass 
45 
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away.  Some  have  been  found  with  stoppers  and  re- 
taining a  faint  smell  of  the  perfumes  lodged  in  them 
— their  real  destination. —  Walpoliana,  ii.  148. 

A  monument  at  Corinth,  and  another  at  Pompeii 
(the  tomb  of  Navoleia  Tyche),  show  that  these 
apartments  were  intended  for  relatives  who  visited 
and  even  at  anniversaries  held  feasts  there.  The 
story  of  the  Ephesian  matron  represents  widows  as 
resident  there  for  some  time  after  a  husband's  de- 
cease ;  and  inscriptions  show  that  tears  were  ex- 
pected to  be  shed  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  to 
be  mixed  with  aromatic  spirits.  These  lachryma- 
tories require  explanation.  The  Psalmist  mentions 
tears  in  bottles  (laclirymatories),  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  these  tears  (not  in  a  lachrymatory) 
a  hole  was  sometimes  left  in  the  cover  of  the  urn.  . .  . 
These  tears  were  shed  over  the  ashes,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  Psalmist,  Schofflin,  Paeiandi,  and 
others  contend  that  the  phials  called  lacrymatories 
did  not  contain  tears  only,  but  the  liquid  perfumes 
used  for  moistening  the  funeral  pile  or  ashes  of  the 
deceased. — Fosbrooke,  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities, 
p.  94:  1810. 

Lacrymose.  adj.  Tearful. 

You  should  have  seen  his  lacrymose  visnomy. — 
C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

Lactase,  s.    Produce  from  animals  yielding 
milk. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacri- 
ficed of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his 
shearing;  and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part  of  his 
lactage. — Shuckford,  On  the  Creation,  i.  79. 
Lactary.  adj.   Milky;  full  of  juice  like  milk. 
From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  Iacteous  .juice  dispersed  through  every  part, 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
lactation,  s.    Act,  or  period,  of  suckling. 
The  symptoms  of  undue  lactation  are  such  as 
naturally  result  from  a  protracted  discharge  or  drain 
beyond  the  assimilating  powers  and  strength  of  the 
nurse. — Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Lacteal,    adj.       [Lat.    lac,    lactis  =  milk.] 
Milky ;  conveying  chyle  of  the  colour  of 
milk. 

As  the  food  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutri- 
tive part,  is  separated  from  the  excrementitious  by 
the  lacteal  veins;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  blood. — Locke. 

lacteal,  s.    Vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  lacfeals  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to  enter 
in  people  of  lax  constitutions,  whereas  their  sphinc- 
ters will  shut  against  them  in  such  as  have  strong 
fibres. — Arbuthnot. 

The  function  of  these  chyliferous  vessels  appears 
to  be  performed  by  the  veins  in  the  invertebrated 
classes,  where  the  white  colour  of  the  blood  causes 
them  to  resemble  more  closely  the  lacteals  or  chyli- 
ferous vessels  in  vertebrata.  Several  parts,  however, 
of  the  invertebrated  animals  have  been  taken  by 
anatomists  for  this  lacteal  system. — R.  E.  Grant,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Chyliferous  System. 

lactean.  adj.    Milky  ;  having  the  colour  of 
milk. 

This  lactean  whiteness  ariseth  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven, 
flying  so  swiftly  from  the  sight  of  our  eyes,  that  we 
can  perceive  nothing  but  a  confused  light. — Moxon, 
Astronomical  Cards,  p.  13. 
Iacteous.  adj. 

1.  Milky. 

Though  we  leave  out  the  Iacteous  circle,  yet  are 
there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Lacteal,  in  its  anatomical  sense  ;  convey- 
ing chyle. 

The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
Iacteous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle. — 
Bentley. 

lactescence.   s.     Tendency  to  milk,  or 
milky  colour. 

This  lactescence  does  commonly  ensue,  when  wine 
being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other  vegetable 
concretions  that  abound  with  sulphureous  corpus- 
cles, fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solu- 
tion.— Boyle, Experiments  and  Considerations  touch- 
ing Colours. 

lactescent,  adj.  Producing  milk,  or  a  milk- 
like juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants, 
as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 
juice. — Arbuthnot. 
lactic,  adj.    See  extract. 

Lactic  acid  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  butter- 
milk, where  it  exists  most  abundantly ;  but  it  is  pre 
sent  also  in  fresh  milk  in  small  quantity,  and  com- 
municates to  it  the  property  of  reddening  litmus. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids  of  the 
animal  body;  either  free  or  saturated  with  alkaline 
matter. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
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lactiferous,  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  hear.]  Con- 
taining or  bringing  milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each 
whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  lactiferous 
duct.  —  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tlie 
Works  of  the  Creat  ion. 
lactometer,  s.  Instrument  for  testing  the 
quality  of  milk. 

Lactometer  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  esti- 
mating the  quality  of  milk,  called  also  a  galacto- 
meter.    The  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus 
would  be  a  series  of  glass  tubes,  each  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long,  gradu- 
ated through  a  space  of  ten  inches,  to  tenths  of 
an  inch,  having  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom,  and  sus- 
•  pended  upright  in  a  frame.   The  average  milk  of 
the  cow  being  poured  in  to  the  height  of  ten  inches, 
as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the 
thickness  of  its  body  maybe  measured  by  the  scale  ; 
and  then  the  skim-milk  may  be  run  oif  below  into 
a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density, 
or  relative  richness  in  caseous  matter,  and  dilution 
with  water. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 
lacustrine,  adj.    [Lat.  lacas  =  lake.]  Be- 
longing to  a  lake :  (chiefly  used  in  Geo- 
logy, with  the  special  sense  of  deposited  by 
a  lake,  as  a  sediment,  bed,  or  stratum). 

Lacustrine  strata,  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 
the  same  upper  Eocene  series, are  again  met  with  in 
Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velay. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Ele- 
mentary Geology,  ch.  xv. 
lad.  s.    [A.S.  leode.~] 

1.  Boy  ;  stripling,  in  familiar  language. 

We  were 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack  to  say  something  where  he 
knows  nothing. — Locke. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  several 
good  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed  to  other 
schools. —  Watts. 

2.  Boy  ;  young  man,  in  pastoral  language. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self-will'd  annoy. 

Spenser. 

The  shepherd  lad 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages.     Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  439. 

ladanum.   5.      [Lat.]      See   extract  and 

Laudanum. 

Labdanum,  or  ladanum,  is  an  unctuous  resin,  of 
an  agreeable  odour,  found  besmearing  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  Cistus  creticus,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  the  island  of  Candia  and  in  Syria. ...  Its 
chief  use  in  surgery  is  for  making  plasters. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

TheCistacea;  are  most  abundant  in  South  Europe 
and  North  Africa ;  but  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  gum-resin  called  ladanum  is  obtained 
from  Cistus  creticus,  ladaniferus,  ledon,  and  others ; 
and  the  plants  generally  are  regarded  as  resinous 
and  balsamic.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

ladder,  s.    [A.S.  hle$re.~] 

1.  Framework  consisting  of  two  parallel 
shafts  connected  by  bars,  forming  steps, 
inserted  into  them  at  suitable  distances. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten  and  carried  in  time, 
And  spread  as  it  should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Now  streets  grow  throng'd,  and  busy  as  by  day, 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire ; 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play, 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxix. 
Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime, 
On  its  blest  steps  each  age  and  sex  may  rise ; 
"lis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 
I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it.— Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Anything  by  which  one  climbs. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near  about 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a  hasty  ambi- 
tion ;  and  such  a  one,  who  wanting  true  sufficiency 
to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of  any  mischief. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we  leave 
him  in  the  full  career  of  success,  mounting  fast  to- 
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wards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical,  which  he 
hath  a  probability  to  reach. — Swift. 

(Sue  also  in  Kick  down  the  ladder.) 
lade.  v.  a.  preter.  laded;  preter.  part,  laded 
or  laden.     [A.S-  Madam   and  hladianJ] 
Load;  freight;  turden. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  de- 
parted thence. — Genesis,  xlii.26. 

The  vessel,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  winds ;  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  501. 
Though  the  peripatetick  doctrine  does  not  satisfy, 
yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  ho 
charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is 
laden  with. — Locke. 
lade.  v.  a.    Heave  out ;  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
They  never  let  blood ;  but  say,  if  the  pot  boils  too 
fast  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the  water, 
but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire ;  and  so  they  allay 
all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence  and  cooling 
herbs. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  lade  or  pump  it  out. — Mortimer. 

lade.  v.  n.    Draw  water. 

She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  chan- 
nel, but  runs  rather  to  the  well-head,  where  she  may 
dip  and  fill  the  firkins  at  once  with  ease. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, b.  ii. 

ladify.  v.  a.    Make  a  lady  of.  Rare. 

Your  fortune, 
Or  rather  your  husband's  industry,  advanced  you 
To  the  rank  of  merchant's  wife :  he  made  a  knight, 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladify'd,  you  wore 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood.  Massinger,  City  Madam. 

lading,  s.    Weight;  burden. 

The  experiment  which  sheweth  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  is  of  use  in 
lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burthen  they  will 
bear.— -Bacon. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others,  burnt  and  rent, 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went. 

Waller. 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threatens 
the  utter  loss  of  the  ship :  there  is  but  one  way  to 
save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  over- 
board.— South,  Sermo?is. 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weather,  so  that  the  ma- 
riners cast  their  whole  lading  overboard  to  save 
themselves.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to 
press  ? 

His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less.  Swift 
Ladikin,  or  Ladkin.  s.    Little  lad  ;  youth. 

Tharrhon,  that  young  ladkin  bight, 
He  pray'd  this  aged  sire  for  to  reveal 
What  way  ...  we  may  escape. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  31. 

ladle,  s.    [A.S.  hlcedle.] 

1.  Large  spoon  ;  vessel  with  a  long  handle, 
used  in  removing  any  liquid  from  the  ves- 
sel containing  it. 

Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept  long 
in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt, 
which  the  workmen  take  off  with  ladles. — Boyle. 

Thank  ye,  great  gods,  the  woman  says ; 
Oh  !  may  your  altars  ever  blaze  1 
A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish. 

Prior,  Tales,  The  Ladle 
I  heard  a  sick  man's  dying  sigh, 

And  an  infant's  idle  laughter ; 
The  Old  Year  went  in  mourning  by, 

The  New  came  dancing  after. 
Let  Sorrow  shed  her  lonely  tear ; 

Let  Revelry  hold  her  ladle; 
Bring  boughs  of  cypress  to  the  bier, 

Fling  roses  on  the  cradle : 
Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state, 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine : 
And  a  requiem  for  Twenty-eight, 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine.  1'raed. 

2.  Receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into  which 
the  water  falling  turns  it. 

ladle,  v.  a.    Serve  out  with  a  ladle. 

Daly's  business  was  to  ladle  out  the  punch. — 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

ladleful.  s.  As  much  as  a  ladle  can  contain. 
If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  ladleful  dribble  his  livery  all  the 
way  up  stairs. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

lady.  s.    [A.S.  hlafdige. — see  Lord.] 
1.  Woman  of  high  rank. 

I  am  much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  play'd 

false  with  a  smith.  —  Shakespear,  Merchant  of 

Venice,  i.  2. 
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I  would  thy  husband  were  dead;  I  would  make 
thee  my  lady.— I  your  lady,  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I  should 
be  a  pitiful  lady.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  3. 

2.  Illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolish  fairy's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incens'd  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate  ? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had, 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ?  Spenser. 

May  every  lady  an  Evadne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspasia's  love.  Waller. 

Should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 
I       And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains. 

Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 

Wo  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies, 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face. — Addison,  Dialogues  on  the 
Usefulness  qf  ancient  Medals. 

3.  Woman  ;  one  of  the  fair  sex. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence  to 
the  ladies. — Guardian. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

4.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  dominion  : 
(as,  '  lady  of  the  manor '). 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champaigns  rich'd 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Lady-bedstraw.  s.    Native  plant  so  called 
of  the  genus  Galium. 

Botanists  . . .  show  a  very  particular  regard  to  the 
fair  sex, ...  as  wo  may  well  conclude  from  so  many 
names  they  give  to  plants;  ladys  fingers;  ladys 
laces,  ladys  linen,  maiden  herb,  ladys  bedstraio, 
ladys  slipper,  &c.—Stukely,  Palxographia  Sacra, 
p.  25. 

Ladybird,  s.    Coleopterous  insect. 

Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west, 
Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best. 

Gay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  85. 

Ladybug.  s.    Same  as  Lady b ird. 

It  is  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  a  lady- 
bug,  a  swallow,  &c—  Grose,  Popular  Superstitions. 

Ladyehapel.  s.    See  extract. 

Lady-chapel  [is]  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  called  our  Lady,  which  was  attached  to  large 
churches ;  it  was  generally  placed  eastward  of  the 
high  altar,  often  forming  a  projection  from  the  main 
building,  but  was  sometimes  in  other  situations.  At 
Fly  Cathedral  it  is  a  distinct  building  attached  to 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  north  transept ;  at 
Rochester  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  south 
transept ;  at  Oxford,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir'; 
at  Bristol,  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  choir ;  at  Durham,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
In  the  Saxon  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  previous  to 
the  rebuilding  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  blessed  Virgin  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave ,  after  the  rebuilding  it  was  placed  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  chapel  in  the  north  transept  rebuilt  for  that 
purpose  by  Prior  Goldston,  circa  1450.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Ladyday.  s.    Day  on  which  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated. 
Ladyfly.  s.    Same  as  Ladybird. 
This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  83. 

Ladykiller.  5.  One  who  is  dangerous  and 
effective,  as  a  real  or  pretended  lover,  to 
ladies. 

'  Good-bye  to  you,  Sergeant  Tanner,'  said  one  of 
the  women  in  the  boat.  '  Nancy  Corbet,  by  all 
that's  wonderful !'  cried  the  sergeant.  'I  told  you 
so,  sergeant — you'll  never  lose  the  name  of  lady- 
killer'  '  Pretty  ladykilling,'  muttered  the  sergeant, 
turning  away  in  a  rage.  —  Marryatt,  Snarleyyow, 
ch.  li. 

Ladykilling.  verbal  abs.  Act,  or  practice, 
of  a  lady-killer. 

Better  for  the  sake  of  womankind  that  this  dan- 
gerous dog  should  leave  off  ladykilling  —  this  Blue 
Beard  give  up  practice ;  or,  better  rather  for  his  own 
sate.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xl. 

(For  another  example  see  L  a  d  y  k  i  1 1  e  r) . 

ladylike,  adj. 

1 .  Becoming,  or  proper  to,  a  lady ;  soft ; 
delicate ;  elegant. 

With  fingers  lady-like. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ch.  ix. 
Her  tender  constitution  did  declare, 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

2.  Affected;  effeminate. 
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Some  of  these  so  rigid,  yet  very  spruce  and  lady- 
like preachers,  think  fit  to  gratify  as  their  own 
persons,  so  their  kind  hearers  and  spectators. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  179. 

Lady's-mantle.  s.    Native  rosaceous  plant 

so  called  of  the  genus  Alchemilla. 
Lady's-siipper.  s.  Rare  native  orchidaceous 

plant  so  called,  Cypripedium  calceolus. 
Lady's-smock.  s.    Native  cruciferous  plant 
so  called,  Cardamine  pratensis. 
When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips, 
all  to  make  garlands.— I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Ladyship.  S. 

1.  State  of  a  lady.  Obsolete. 

I  will  do  thee  suche  ladiship. 
Whereof  thou  shalt  for  evermo 
Be  riche.  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vi. 

2.  Title  of  a  lady. 

Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Slmkespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen, 
Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity. 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting  their  persons. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
'Tis  Galla.— Let  her  ladyship  but  peep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  183. 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Time-piece. 

Lag.  adj.    [Norse,  lagg  =  late,  last.] 

1.  Coming  behind ;  falling  short. 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.v.l. 
I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  fog1, supply  the  show 
of  a  rearward. — Careiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Sluggish  ;  slow  ;  tardy. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  clay. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

3.  Last ;  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows;  there,  I  take  it, 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

lag:,  s. 

1.  Lowest  class;  rump;  fag  end. 

The  rest  of  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruc- 
tion.— Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  G. 

2.  One  who  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

But  to  be  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race. 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEtieid,  v.  256. 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock  f 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  526. 

Lag-,  v.  n. 

1.  Loiter;  move  slowly. 

Swiftly  she  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild ; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

Dryden,  Translations,  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache. 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past, 
Nor  found  they  lagg'd  too  slow,  nor  flow'd  too  fast. 

Prior. 

2.  Stay  behind ;  not  come  in. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  266. 
The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side, 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he'  lagg'd  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1123. 
If  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night. 

Dryden,  T!ie  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf,  494. 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg'd  behind. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
In  Spain,  politicians  took  the  initiative,  and  the 
people  lagged  behind.  Hence,  in  Spain,  what  was 
done  at  one  time  was  sure  to  be  undone  at  another. 
AVhen  the  liberals  were  in  power,  they  suppressed 
the  Inquisition ;  but  Ferdinand  VII.  easily  restored 
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It,  because,  though  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Spanish 
legislators,  its  existence  was  suited  to  the  habits  and 
traditions  of  the  Spanish  nation. — Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Lag.  v.  a.    Slacken ;  move  slowly. 

The  hunter  with  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the 
leg.  which  made  him  to  halt  and  lag  his  flight. — 
Heyioood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  98  :  1635. 
Lagan,  s.    See  Jets om. 
Laggard,  adj.    Backward;  sluggish;  slow. 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age. 

Collins,  Odes,  xii. 

Laggard,  s.  Loiterer ;  idler ;  one  who  loiters 
behind. 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

Scott,  Marmion,  canto 

Lagger.  s.    Same  as  Laggard. 

Lagoon,  s.  [Italian,  laguna.']  Lake,  or  large 
pool,  formed  at  the  mouth  rather  than 
towards  the  head -waters  of  rivers,  and,  as 
such,  liable  to  receive  some  of  their  water 
from  the  sea ;  sometimes  connected  wholly 
with  the  sea ;  the  typical  ones  are  those  of 
Venice. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  as  the  Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided 
off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled 
with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns. — Sir  C.  Lyell, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Geology,  ch.  iv. 

Spelt  with  -u-. 

Venice  was  jealous  of  any  . . .  ecclesiastical  policy 
within  her  own  lagunes. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.ix.  ch.vii. 
Laic.  s.    [Fr.  la'ique.']  Layman. 

The  words  . . .  teach  a  command  for  the  use  of 
both  kinds,  as  well  tolaicks  as  priest.—  Bishop  Mor- 
ton, A  Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  184 :  1633. 
Laic.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  laity. 

It  reflects  to  the  disrepute  of  our  ministers  also, 
that . .  .  they  should  be  still  frequented  with  such  an 
unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laick  rabble.— Milton, 
Areopagitica. 
Laical,  adj.    Same  as  Laic. 

In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 
laical. — Ca  m  den . 

It  is  amazing  to  see  the  strange  absurdities  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  in  adopting 
the  laical  character. — T.  War  ton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  345. 
Lair.  s.    Lying  place. 

1.  Covert  of  a  wild  animal. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wous 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  456. 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare, 
And  mossy  caverns  for  your  noon-tide  lair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

The  barbarians  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in 
their  lairs,  and  every  man  taken  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
shade  of  Hephaestion,  in  which  Alexander  might  see 
another  resemblance  to  Achilles. — Bishop  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Pen  or  stall  for  cattle. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

More  hard  for  hungry  steed  t'  abstaine  from 
pleasant  lare.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  8,  29. 
This  gyant's  sonne  that  lies  there  on  the  laire 
An  headlesse  heap.  Ibid.  51. 

Have  the  winters  been  so  set 
To  raine  and  snow,  [that]  they  have  wet 
All  his  driest  laire  ?  W.  Browne. 

Laird,  s.  [Scotch  form,  word  for  word,  of 
Lord.]    Lord  of  a  manor. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty  pence  pronoune'd  with  noise, 
When  constru'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two  pence,  and  well  so. 

Cleaveland. 

Laity,  s.    [Gr.  Xaoc  =  people.] 

1.  People,  as  distinguished  from  the  clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorns  every  station  of  life.— Swift. 

The  coronation  of  the  prince  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  took  place  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster  on  the 
15th  of  June.  The  assent  of  the  clergy  was  given 
with  that  of  the  laity.  The  Archbishop  of  York  pro- 
duced a  papal  brief,  authorising  him  to  perform  the 
ceremony. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  State  of  a  layman. 
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The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a  mere 
laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

The  year  after  the  levy  of  one-half  of  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  a  parliament  met  at  St.  Edmondsbury. 
The  laity  granted  a  subsidy ;  the  clergy,  pleading 
their  inability,  as  drained  by  the  payment  of  the  last 
year  or  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the  primate, 
Robert  of  Winchelsea,  refused  all  further  grant. — 
Mil-man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.xi.  ch.  viii. 
lake.  s.  [from  Fr.  lac ;  Lat.  lacus.]  Large 
body  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden. 

Lake.  s.  [Fr.  lacque,  a  form  of  lac,  a  native 
name  of  one  of  the  gum-resins  so  called.] 
See  extract. 

Under  this  title  are  comprised  all  those  colours 
which  consist  of  a  vegetable  dye,  combined  by 
precipitation  with  a  white  earthy  basis,  which  is 
usually  alumina. . . .  Yellow  lakes  are  made  with  a 
decoction  of  Persian  or  French  berries,  to  which 
some  potash  or  soda  is  added. . . .  [Of  the]  red  lakes 
the  finest  is  carmine.  . .  .  Brazil-wood  lalces. — Brazil- 
wood is  to  be  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water 
for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  alum  and  a  solution  of  tin 
being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a 
precipitate. ...  A  line  lake  may  be  made  from  mad- 
der, by  washing  it  in  cold  water  as  long  as  it  gives 
out  any  colour;  then  sprinkling  some  solution  of 
tin  over  it,  and  setting  it  aside  for  some  few  days. — 
Vre,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, and  Mines, 
Lakes. 

Xamantin.  s.   See  Manatee. 

The  lamentine  [is]  a  fish  called  a-  sea-cow  or 
manatee,  which  is  near  twenty  feet  long,  the  head 
resembling  that  of  a  cow,  and  two  short  feet,  with 
which  it  creeps  on  the  shallows  and  rocks  to  get 
food;  but  has  no  fins:  the  flesh  is  commonly  eaten. 
— Bailey. 
Iamb.  s. 

The  -b  in  this  word  is  no  part  of  the 
root,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
allied  languages,  where  the  form  is  simply 
lam  or  lamm.  Its  origin  is  part  of  a  wide 
question,  as  may  be  understood  by  calling 
to  mind  such  other  instances  as  climb, 
plumb,  and  benumb  ;  in  all  of  which  there 
is  not  only  a  b  final,  but  a  b  which  is  not 
sounded ;  a  b  mute.  Concerning  these, 
and  similar  instances,  it  may  be  said  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
in  the  same  category  with  each  other ; 
each  having  a  different  origin.  1.  In  climb 
it  is  organic  or  radical ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  which  translated  the  Latin  scando 
having  been,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  climb- 
an.  Here  the  i  was,  probably,  short,  and 
the  b  sounded.  This  sound  existed  as  a 
matter  of  course  so  long  as"  there  was  a 
vowel  to  follow ;  the  syllabic  (though  not 
the  etymological)  division  of  the  word 
being  dim-ban.  The  -an,  however,  was 
merely  an  inflexional  affix  ;  and  when  it 
was  removed  the  b  became  final.  This 
was  the  case,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the 
preterite  form  clomb  ;  and  is  the  case  in 
the  present  English  with  the  word  before 
us,  climb.  But  b  final  after  an  m  has  a 
tendency  to  be  either  sounded  indistinctly 
or  dropped  altogether ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  with  this  dropping  of  the  consonant 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  was  concur- 
rent. Hence  dumb  and  climb,  sounded 
dome  and  clime.  In  climb,  therefore,  the 
b  is  real,  organic,  or  radical,  and  is  re- 
tained in  the  present  spelling  on  compara- 
tively legitimate  grounds.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  little  is  gained  by  it, 
inasmuch  as  even  when  by  the  addition 
of  a  syllable  it  becomes  pronounceable,  it 
is  not  pronounced.  Though  we  can  say 
clhn-ber,  what  we  actually  say  is  clim-er. 
Again,  the  fact  of  m  +  b  giving  us  two  con- 
sonants after  a  vowel,  suggests  that  the 
vowel  is  short;  whereas  it  is  just  the  con- 
trary, i.e.  clime,  not  climm.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  spell  it  clime  would  be  to  spell  it 
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like  clime  =  climate.  Hence,  in  retaining 
the  b,  we  subserve  an  etymological  pur- 
pose by  showing  its  older  form,  and  an 
orthographical  one  by  retaining  a  form 
ob  differentiam.  2.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  words  like  plumb  in  plumblime,  or  the 
adverbial  adjective  plumb  ('■plumb  down 
he  drops').  Here  the  original  Latin  was 
plumbum  =  lead,  which  when  divided  as 
plum-bum  was  easily  pronounced.  Yet  in 
plumber,  where  it  can  be  sounded,  it  is 
not;  and  plummet  is  spelt  without  the  b. 
By  retaining  it  we  distinguished  plumb  = 
lead  from  plum  the  fruit.  To  spell  this 
last  with  -b,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is 
an  error  of  inordinate  magnitude.  The 
German  is  pfiaume.  Hence,  to  write 
the  two  plums  (i.e.  the  two  words  so 
sounded  alike)  is  to  abolish  one  of  the 
reasons  for  preserving  the  b  (plumbum) 
at  all.  3.  Lamb,  the  word  before  us,  is  in 
a  different  predicament  from  either  of  the 
preceding ;  its  origin  being  phonetic.  When 
the  liquid  r  is  immediately  preceded  by 
any  of  the  other  liquids  (/,  n,  or  m),  there 
is  a  tendency  to  separate  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  mute  with  which  the  first  of 
the  two  liquids  is  most  nearly  allied,  this 
being  a  general  rule  in  language.  Thus, 
Ir  becomes  Igr,  nr  becomes  ndr  (Greek 
avdpag  from  otvfip,  Hendry  for  Henry),  and, 
finally,  mr  is  lengthened  into  mbr  (nombre 
from  numerus).  Now  lamb  is  a  word  like 
child,  i.e.  a  collective  term;  and,  like  child, 
can  take  a  collective  form  in  -r.  This 
form  in  -r  we  have  in  child- er,  from  which 
child-r-en  is  a  secondary  formation.  In 
like  manner  lambru  and  lambren  in  Dutch 
and  Old  English  =  lambs.  The  doctrine 
then,  as  to  the  b  in  lamb  is  this,  that  it 
originated  as  an  actual  sound  when  lam 
became  lam(b)ru,  and  that  it  became  lost 
as  a  sound  when  the  termination  in  -ren  or 
-ru  was  dropped;  the  spelling  alone  pre- 
serving it  as,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  dead  letter. 

1.  Young  sheep. 

I'm  young;  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom, 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day, 
Had  he  thy  knowledge  would  he  skip  and  play? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  81. 

2.  Title  of  the  Redeemer. 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.— Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Litany. 

Lamb.  v.  n.    Yean  ;  bring  forth  lambs. 

Lamb-ale.  s.    Feast  at  the  time  of  shearing 

lambs. 

Lamb-ale  is  still  used  at  the  village  of  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordshire,  for  an  annual  feast  or  celebrity  at 
lamb-shearinir.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  129. 
Lambative.  adj.    [see  Lambent.]  Taken 
by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weason,  physicians 
make  use  of  syrups,  and  lambative  medicines.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree  stood  a  pot  of  lambctive 
electuary. — Tatler,  no.  266. 

Lambative.  s.  Lincture. 

1  stitched  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  necessity 
should  require.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Lambda,  s.  In  Entomology.  Moth  so 
called,  from  a  mark  on  its  wings  like  the 
Greek  letter  A,  lambda  =  E1,  or  L. 
Lambdoidal.  s.  Having  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  Lambda  (a)  :  (chiefly  used  as 
an  anatomical  term). 

The  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  down  through 
the  middle  of  it,  makes  it  advisable  to  trepan  at 
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the  lower  part  of  the  os  parietale,  or  at  least  upon 

the  lambdoidal  suture. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Lambent,  adj.  [Lat.  lambens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  lumbo  =  lick.]  Playing  about ; 
gliding  over  without  harm. 

From  young  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  930. 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace, 
And  lambent  duluess  played  around  his  face. 

Id.,  Macflecnoe,  110. 

Lambkin,  s.    Young  lamb. 

'Twixt  them  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left, 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
reft.  Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goose's  down, 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

Gay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  Monday,  51. 

Lamblike,  adj. 

1.  Mild  ;  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

Put  lamblike  mildness  to  your  lion's  strength. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 

2.  Resembling  the  form  of  a  lamb. 

What  else  doth  the  beast  arising  out  of  the  earth 
portend  by  his  lamblike  horns  but  antichrist? — 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  161 :  1616. 

Lamb's-lettuce.  s.  Native  plant  of  the  na- 
tural order  Valerianacea  so  called.  See 
extract. 

Fedia  or  Valerianella  olitoria  is  cultivated  for 
salad  under  the  name  of  Lamb's  lettuce. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  p.  316. 

Lambston^ue.  s.    Native  plant  so  called; 

Plantago  media. 
Lambswool.  s.  [see  last  extract.]  Ale  mixed 

w  ith  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the  pulp  of  roasted 

apples. 

Those  that  commend  use  of  apples  in  this  kind  of 
melancholy  ;  lambswool  some  call  it.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  404. 

A  cup  of  lambs-wool  they  drank  to  him  there. 

Song  of  the  King  and  the  Miller. 
['  The  first  day  of  November  was  dedicated  to  th»  angel 
presiding  over  fruits,  seeds,  &c.  and  was  therefore 
named  la  mas  ubhal,  that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple 
fruit;  and  being  pronounced  lamasool,  the  Engli-h 
have  corrupted  the  name  to  lambswool.'  (Col.  Val- 
lancey,  Collectio  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  iii.  441.) 
Lambswool  is  said  to  have  been  often  met  with  in 
Ireland. — Johnson.] 

Lame.  adj.    [German,  lahm.~] 

1.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

"Who  reproves  the  lame,  must  go  upright.  Daniel. 
A  greyhound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  lame  of  one  leg, 
belongs  to  a  lady. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling ;  not  smooth  :   (applied  to  the 
feet  of  a  verse). 

Our  authors  write, 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 

Dryden. 

3.  Imperfect ;  unsatisfactory. 

Shrubs  are  formed  iuto  sundry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  without;  but 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure. — Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side  j 
And  ofl'er'd  many  a  lame  excuse, 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse.  Swift. 
Lame.  v.  a.    Make  lame ;  cripple. 

I  never  heard  of  such  an  encounter,  which  lames 
report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description  to  do  it. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

The  son  and  heir 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Dryden, 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall  and  lame  it, 
never  confess. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Lamellar,  adj.  [Lat.  lamella  =  small  plate.] 
Composed  of  thin  scales  or  flakes. 

Calcareous  marl  is  .  .  .  sometimes  of  a  compact, 
sometimes  of  a  lamellar  texture ;  often  so  thin  as  to 
be  called  paper-marl. — Kirwan,  On  Manures,  p.  13. 

Lamellated.  adj.  Covered  with  films  or 
plates. 

The  lamellated  antennae  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope.— Derha  m. 

Lamely,  adv.    In  a  lame  manner. 
1.  Like  a  cripple;  without  natural  force  or 
activity. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  having  yielded 
to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift  to  go  upon 
it,  though  lamely. — Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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2.  Imperfectly ;  without  a  full  or  complete 
exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  every  lineament  to  see, 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  bo 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Weakly ;  unsteadily;  poorly. 
Lameness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lame. 

1.  State  of  a  cripple;  loss  of,  or  inability  to 
use,  the  limbs. 

Let  blindness,  lameness  come ;  are  less  and  eyes 
Of  equal  value  to  so  great  a  prize  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
Lameness  kept  meat  home. — Digby,  Letter  to  Pope. 

2.  Imperfection  ;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  effect  a  present  liking. — Drydcn,  Spanish 
Friar. 

Lament,  v.  n.     [Lat.  lamentor.~]     Mourn ; 
wail ;  grieve ;  express  sorrow. 

And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah;  and  all  the 
singing-men  and  the  singing- women  spake  of  Josiah 
in  their  lamentations. — 2  Chronicles,  xxxv.  25. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice. — John,  xvi.  20. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroy'd,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  874. 

Lament,  v.  a.    Bewail ;  mourn ;  bemoan  : 
express  sorrow  for. 

As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
Rest  you  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
The  pair  of  sages  praise .  . . 
One  pitied,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times, 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.41. 

Lament,  x.    (accent,  exceptionally,  that  of 
the  verb.) 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  242. 
The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distrcss'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries. 

Dryden. 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  laments, 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  light. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.i.1. 

Lamentable,  adj. 

1.  To  be  lamented;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

2.  Mournful ;  sorrowful ;  expressing  sorrow. 

The  victors  to  their  vessels  bear  the  prize, 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  610. 

3.  Paltry ;  sorry ;  pitiful ;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  re- 
fuge.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Lamentably,  adv.  In  a  lamentable  manner. 

1.  With  expressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow; 

mournfully. 

The  matter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 
princes  to  compassion. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

3.  Pitifully ;  despicably  :  (as,  '■lamentably  de- 
ficient'). 

Lamentation.  S. 

1.  Expression  of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief. 

His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  for  him. — 1  Maccabees,  ii.  10. 

Be't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

2.  In  the  plural.    Title  of  a  book,  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Lamenter.  s.  One  who  mourns  or  laments. 
There  were  a  sort  of  men  called  lamenters,  who 
had  a  publick  office,  as  our  bearers  have,  to  attend 
upon  funerals,  and  make  doleful  lamentations. — 
Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  1.  II. 
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Lamenting:,  verbal  abs.  Lamentation  ;  sor- 
row audibly  expressed. 

Chimneys  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentin'gs  heard  i'the  air,  strange  screams  of  death. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Lamia.  5.  [Lat.]  Kind  of  demon  among 
the  ancients,  who,  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  was  said  to  have  de- 
voured children  ;  ling  ;  witch. 

Where's  the  lamia 
That  tears  ray  entrails?   I'm  bewitch'd;  seize  on 
her.  Massinyer,  Virgin  Martyr. 

Lamina,  s.  pi.  lamina;.  [Lat.;  its  diminutive 
lamella,  whence  Lamellar.]  Thin  plate  ; 
coat  laid  over  another. 

The  head  [of  the  snake]  is  covered  with  twelve 
principal  laminae,  besides  a  number  of  smaller,  irre- 
gular in  shape. . .  .  The  central  lamina  between  the 
eyes  is  the  largest. — Russell,  On  Indian  Serpents. 
Laminabiiity.  s.  Capability  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  into  plates  or  laminae. 

(For  extract  see  Lami  n  a  hi  e.) 
Laminable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  beaten 
or  rolled  into  plates. 

Laminable  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  ex- 
tended by  passing  between  steel  or  hardened 
(chilled)  cast-iron  rollers. . .  .  For  a  table  of  the 
lam-inability  of  metals  see  Ductility. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

When  a  body  can  be  readily  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions under  the  hammer,  it  is  said  to  be  malleable; 
and  when  into  fillets  under  the  rolling  press,  it  is 
said  to  be  laminable.  .  . .  The  most  ductile  [metal] 
cannot  be  wire-drawn  or  laminated  to  any  consider- 
able extent  without  being  annealed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  extension. — Ibid., 
Ductility. 

Laminated,  adj.    Formed  with  laminae. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  part,  the  laminated  appearance 
of  a  stone.— Sharp. 

(See  also  under  Laminable.) 
Lamination,  s.    Condition,  or  structure, 
formed  by  laminae  ;  condition  which  allows 
of  cleavage  in  one  direction  only ;  lamellar 
structure. 

The  lamination  of  barytes  is  a  well  marked  cha- 
racter.— Jamieson,  Mineralogy. 

Lamisb.  adj.    Not  quite  lame  ;  hobbling. 

He  did,  by  a  false  step,  sprain  a  vein  in  the  inside 
of  his  leg,  which  ever  after  occasioned  him  to  go 
lamish. — A.  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  col. 
262 :  1st  edit. 

Lamm.  v.  u.  [Provincial  German,  lamen  = 
strike.]    Beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 

Lamm'd  you  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye: 
You  shall  be  beaten  sober. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush. 
Lammas.   5.     [lamb  mass.']     First  day  of 
August. 

Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  lammas  eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen. 

Sliakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 
In  157Swas  that  famous  lammas  day  which  bu- 
ried the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria. — 
Bacon. 

Lamp.  5.  [Fr.  lampe ;  Lat.  lampas.'j  Vessel 
containing  oil  and  a  wick. 

O  thievish  night, 
"Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 

Milton,  Comus,  195. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

In  lamp  furnaces  I  used  spirit  of  wine  instead  of 
oil,  and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold.— 
Boyle. 

Used  metaphorically. 

Cynthia  .  . .  fair  regent  of  the  night . . . 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  heaven's  high  bower, 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  the  midnight  hour. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  5. 

Lampass.  s.  [Fr.  lampas.']  In  Farriery. 
Lump  of  flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nut, 
in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  rises 
above  the  teeth. 

His  horse  possest  with  the  glanders,  troubled 
with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions. — 
Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Lampblack,  s.    Smut,  smudge,  or  fungus, 
that  accumulates  on  lamps  where  the  com- 
bustion is  imperfect ;  variety  of  charcoal 
so  formed. 
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Lampblack  ...  is  made  by  holding  a  torch  under 
the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  as  it  is  furred  striking 
it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell,  and  grinding  it 
with  gum  water. — Peacliam,  On  Drawing. 

Being  overtaken  with  liquor  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, 1  shaved  the  priest  with  Spanish  blacking  for 
shoes  instead  of  a  wash-ball,  and  with  lampblack 
powdered  his  periwig. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P. 

Lampern.  s.  [see  Lamprey.]  Native 
cartilaginous  fish  so  called  ;  Petromyzon 
fluviatile. 

The  river  lamprey,  or  lampern,  as  it  is  called  by 
fishermen  for  distinction,  is  a  well-known  species 
which  abounds  in  many  rivers  of  England,  particu- 
larly the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Dee ;  it  is  also 
said  to  be  abundant  in  the  Tweed,  in  several  rivers 
in  Scotland,  and  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south  of  Ireland.  . . .  Formerlythe  la mpern  was  con- 
sidered a  fish  of  considerable  importance;  ...  the 
Thames  alone  supplied  from  one  million  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  lamperns  annually,  .  .  .  sold  to 
the  Dutch  as  bait  for  the  turbot,  cod,  and  other 
fisheries.  . .  .  [The  fringe-lipped  lampern.  Planer's 
lamprey,  Petromyzon  Planeri],  when  adult,  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  lampern  last  described,  by 
its  being  much  shorter  in  length,  and  yet  equally 
thick  in  substance ;  it  may  also  be  recognized  at  all 
ages  by  its  having  the  whole  broad  edge  of  the  cir- 
cular lip  furnished  with  numerous  papilla;,  forming 
a  thick-set  fringe,  and  by  the  depth  and  close  con- 
nexion of  the  two  dorsal  fins.  —  Yarrell,  British 
Fishes. 

(See  also  under  L a m  p  r  e y.) 
Lamping-,  adj.    Shining ;  sparkling.  Hare. 
Happy  lines  on  which  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser,  Sonnet, 
Lamplight,  s.    Light  of  a  lamp. 

Under  such  pretexts  about  twenty  picked  men 
left  the  palace  of  James,  made  their  way  by  Romney 
Marsh  to  London,  and  found  their  captain  walking 
in  the  dim  lamplight  of  the  Piazza  with  the  hand- 
kerchief hanging  from  his  pocket. — Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

Lampoon,  s.  [Fr.  larnpon  =  drunken  song.] 
Personal  satire  ;  abuse ;  censure  written 
not  to  reform  but  to  vex. 

They  say  my  talent  is  satire :  if  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 
age :  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves, 
and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each  other  in 
lampoons.— Dryden. 

Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  A  rbuthnot. 
Lampoon,  v.  a.    Abuse  by,  or  as  by,  a 
lampoon. 

To  jeer  my  prince,  or  to  lampoon  my  miss. 

The  Image  of  the  Age,  p.  65  :  1676. 
Lampooner,  s.    One  who  lampoons. 

We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  because 
we  are  bitten  in  the  dark. — Dryden. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  are  called  libellers, 
lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. —  Taller. 

Lamprel.  s.  "Unless  used  loosely,  this  gives 
us  a  third  variety  of  the  word ;  in  which 
case  it  is  probably  the  smaller  Lampern. 
(For  extract  see  next  entry.) 
Lamprey,  s.  [A.S.  lamprceda;  Fr.  lamproye. 
Lampern  seems  to  have  been  formed  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
fishes ;  or  the  two  words  may  be  provin- 
cial forms  each  of  the  other.]  Native 
cartilaginous  fish  so-called,  of  the  genus 
Petromyzon. 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the  sea 
and  fresh  rivers  ;  as  the  lamprel,  lamprey,  and  lam- 
perne. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

When  the  lamprey  is  firmly  attached,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  to  foreign  bodies  by  means  of  its 
suctorial  mouth,  it  is  obvious  that  no  water  can  pass 
by  that  aperture  from  the  pharynx  to  the  gills  ;  it  is 
therefore  alternately  received  and  expelled  by  the 
external  apertures.  If  a  lamprey,  while  so  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  vessel,  be  held  with  one  series  of 
apertures  out  of  the  water,  the  respiratory  currents 
are  seen  to  enter  by  the  submerged  orifices,  and, 
after  traversing  the  corresponding  sacs  and  the 
pharynx,  to  pass  through  the  opposite  branchia;, 
and  be  finally  ejected  therefrom  by  the  exposed  ori- 
fices. The  same  mode  of  respiration  must  take  place 
in  the  Myxine  whilst  its  head  is  buried  in  the  flesh 
of  its  prey. — Owen,  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative 
A  natomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

Lampron.  s.  [see  Lamprey.]  From  the 
size  of  the  fish,  Lamprey,  rather  than 
lampern. 

These  rocks  are  frequented  by  lamprons,  and 
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greater  fislios,  that  devour  the  bodies  of  the 
drowned. — Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

lance,  s.  [from  Fr. ;  Lat.  lancea.~\  Long 
spear,  originally  (perhaps)  thrown,  but  in 
later  times,  thrust  by  combatants  against 
each  other,  especially  on  horseback. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  laneely  blow. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakespear.  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance. — Jeremiah, 
1.42. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav'lin  fall  in  vain, 
No  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxii.  37:!. 

Lance,  s.    [from  Lat.  lunx  =  dish.]    Plate  of 

a  balance. 

Need  teacheth  her  this  lesson  hard  and  rare, 
That  fortune  all  in  equiil  launce  doth  sway. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7, 4. 

lance,  v.  a.     [Lat.  lancea.~] 
J.  Pierce  ;  cut  with,  or  as  with,  a  lance. 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
In  their  cruel  worship  they  lance  themselves  with 
knives. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienti.fica. 

The  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 
Drew  backward. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  300. 

2.  In  Medicine.    Incise  with  a  lancet. 

We  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Lance  the  sore, 
And  cut  the  head ;  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

Lancelot.  5.  [small  launce  ;  the  word  being 
coined  on  the  discovery  of  the  fish  in  Bri- 
tain.] Rare  native  cartilaginous  fish  so 
called ;  Amphioxus  lanceolatus. 

The  Zoological  Society  have  since  received  two 
specimens  of  the  lancelet,  which  were  forwarded  in 
a  small  bottle,  with  several  examples  of  Lepto- 
cephalus  Morrisii,  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
late  Dr.  Leach,  but  no  particular  locality  was  named 
with  them. —  Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Between  the  lloating  ribs  extends  an  aponeurosis, 
the  remains  or  homologue  of  the  primitive  fibrous 
investment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  lancelet  and  lam- 
prey. In  the  salmon  and  dory  the  ribs  continue  to 
be  attached  to  some  of  the  parapophyses  after  they 
are  bent  down  to  form  the  hssmal  canal  and  spine 
in  the  tail ;  and  we  derive  the  same  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  true  nature  of  these  inferior  arches 
from  the  skeleton  of  the  tunny,  the  dory,  and  some 
other  fishes. — Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, lect.  iii. 

Laneely.  adj.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  Obsolete. 
He  carried  his  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  laneely  blow. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lanccpesade.  s.    See  second  extract. 

Since  feathers  were  cashier'd, 
The  ribbands  have  been  to  some  olfice  rear'd ; 
'Tis  hard  to  meet  a  lanspresado,  where 
Some  ells  of  favour  do  not  straight  appear. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  10  :  1G4G. 

The  lowest  range  and  meanest  officer  in  an  army 
is  called  lancepesado  or  prezado;  who  is  the  leader 
or  governor  of  half  a  file;  and  therefore  is  com- 
monly called  a  middle  man,  or  captain  over  four. — 
The  Soldier's  Accidence,  p.  1. 

To  th'  Indies  of  her  arm  he  flies, 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  prize, 
Which,  when  he  had  in  vain  essay'd, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesade, 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  pore.  Cleaveland. 

Lancer,  s.  [from  Lance,  s.]  One  who  car- 
ries, or  is  armed  with,  a  lance. 

Each  launceer  well  his  weightielauneo  did  wield. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  822. 
They  passed  with  all  speed  through  the  vaunt- 
guard  of  some  seven  hundred  landers.  —  Sir  R. 
Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Countries,  p.  21 :  10  IS. 
Such  the  bold  leaders  of  these  lancers  were. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert. 

Lancer,  s.  [from  Lance,  v.  n.~\  Lancet. 
Obsolete. 

They  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with 
knives  and  lancers. — 1  Kings,  xviii.  28. 

Lancet,  s.  Medical  instrument  for  bleeding 
so  called. 

I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  apertion  with  a  lancet,  and 
discharged  white  matter. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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A  vein,  in  an  apparent  bluo  runneth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet,  emit- 
teth  a  red  drop.— Sir  T.  Bretwne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hippoerates  saith,  blood-letting  should  be  done 
witli  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice :  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  then 
was  by  stabbing  or  perfusion,  as  in  horses. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Used  adjectivally.  In  Architecture.  Pointed 
arch  narrow  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
lancet,  and  characteristic  of  a  certain  date. 

Here  have  been  dug  up.  pieces  of  the  mouldings 
of  lancet  windows,  anil  other  fragments  of  antique 
masonry  in  stone.  —  T.  Warlon,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  17. 

Early  English,  the  first  of  the  pointed  or  Gothic 
styles  of  architecture  used  in  this  country,  .  .  .  suc- 
ceeded the  Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  .  .  .  This  style  first  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Early  English  from  Mr.  Millers 
in  1805,  in  his  '  Ely  Cathedral,'  whence  Air.  Rick- 
man  adopted  it.  It  is  the  Gothic  Saxon  of  Warton, 
the  Lancet  Arch  Gothic  of  Dallaway.the  Third  Style, 
or  English,  or  Lancet  Order  of  Britton.the  First  Or- 
der of  Milner,  the  Architecture  Ogivale  Primitive  of 
De  Caumont,  and  the  First  Pointed  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical,  late  Camden,  Society. — Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Lancewood.  s.    See  extract. 

Laneeivood  used  for  making  bows,  shafts,  &e.  is 
said  by  Schomburgk  to  be  the  wood  of  Duguetia 
quitarnensis. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, p.  225. 

Lancination.  s.    See  next  entry. 
Lancinating-,  adj.   Piercing,  or  seeming  to 
pierce,  with  a  sudden  shooting  racking  pain. 
The  character  of  the  pain  assists  us;  which  in 
some  diseases  is  denoted  by  a  definite  name.  .  . . 
Lacination  and  lacinating  are  the  terms  applied  to 
the  pains  of  cancer. — Marshall  Hall,  On  Diagnosis. 

Lancing-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  uses 
a  lance  or  lancet. 

That  differs  as  far  from  our  usual  severities,  as  the 
lancings  of  a  physician  do  from  the  wounds  of  an 
adversary.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Land.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Country;  region:  (as  distinguished  from 
foreign  countries). 

Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  land? 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

2.  Earth  :  (as  distinguished  from  water). 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty  country. 
— Abbot. 

Yet,  if  thou  go'st  by  land,  tho'  grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  would  be  the  less: 
But  ah  !  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  ws.t'ry  way.  Dryden. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea.  their'sterns  to  land, 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  the  Italian  strand. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JCaeid,  vi.  4. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  jirst  element  of 
a  compound. 

The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea- 
discipline  differed  from  the  land-service,  they  had 
pleasing  entertainment. — Sir  J'.  •Sidney. 

He  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land-carrack. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  twenty- 
six  ships  of  war,  we  within  two  months  have  won 
one  town. — Bacon. 

Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy;  and 
if  they  have  but  land-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies  for  their  hunger—  Sir  31.  Hale,  Original  ion 
of  Mankind. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  the  dry 
ports  through  which  they  pass  by  land-carriage,  as 
we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  sea.— 
— A  ddison,  Freeholder. 

The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  land-trade  to  Svria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  stopt  not  short,  without 
pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Ground  ;  surface  of  any  place.  Rare. 

Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow, 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land. 

Pope. 

4.  In  plural.    Estate  real  and  immovable. 

To  forfeit  all  your  lands,  and  tenements, 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  iii.  2. 

He  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty,  and 
enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  borders  of 
Polonia. — Knollcs,  History  of  the  Turks. 
This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall : 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And  having  nothing, yet  hath  all.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
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5.  Nation  ;  people. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  received, 
The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  believed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  147, 

Land.  v.  a.    Set  on  shore. 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
Another  Typhis  shall  new  seas  explore, 
Another  Argo/«ii<Z  the  chiefs  uponth'  Iberian  shore. 

Dryden. 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind  .  .  . 
As  thou  to  whom  the  Muse  commends 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore, 
And  laud  him  safely  on  the  shore. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

Land.  v.  n.    Come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone 
from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days.— Macon,  New 
Atlantis. 

1  land,  with  luckless  omens ;  then  adore 
Their  gods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  iii.  25. 

Landdamn.  v.  a.    See  extracts,  and  Lant, 
with  which  it  is  probably  connected. 
You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't;  would  I  knew  the 

villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  cant  strain,  formerly  in  common  use,  but  since 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  a  man's  life.  For  laud  or  lant  is  an  old  word 
for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and 
functions  of  nature  is  to  kill.— Sir  T.  Hanmer. 

The  preceding  example  is  a  very  doubtful  one  of 
this  sense  of  land ;  and  the  passage,  in  which  it  oc- 
curs has  perplexed  all  the  commentators  on  the 
poet.  Land  or  lant  is,  however,  in  this  sense,  used 
in  Lancashire. — Todd. 

Landau,  s.  [German  direct.]  Kind  of  coach 
or  carriage,  of  which  the  top  may  be  opened 
and  thrown  back. 
Landaulet.  s.    [Fr.  and  German.]    Kind  of 
Land  an  so  called. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
with  your  line  landaulet  which  I  saw  in  the  yard.— 
Opie,  Temper. 

Landcrab.  s.    Crustaceons  animal,  in  many 
respects  like  a  common  crab,  but  capable 
of  living  a  long  time  out  of  water,  and 
making  excursions  by  land,  of  the  genus 
Gecarcinus  (Gr.  yf/  =  land;  Kapdvoe  =  crab, 
the  two  words  translating  each  other). 
The  land-crabs  have  their  branehia;  always  sup 
ported  by  water  through  special  modifications  of 
the  apertures  of  the  branchial  cavities,  which  enable 
them  the  better  to  retain  fluid,  and  also  by  nu- 
merous folds  or  by  a  spongy  structure  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  cavity  by  which  the 
quantity  of  the  contained  fluid  may  be  augmented. 
The  moisture  contained  in  the  branchial  chambers 
of  the  land-crabs  and  tree-crabs  is  doubtless  much 
more,  highly  aerated  than  the  water  which  bathes 
the  branchiae  of  the  strictly  aquatic  species,  and 
thus  may  explain  the  fact  that  the  Crustacea  which 
habitually  live  out  of  water  are  drowned  bv  being 
long  immersed  in  that  fluid—  Owen,  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  xv. 

Landed,  adj.  [see  Gifted.]  Having  a  for- 
tune, not  in  money  but  in  land  ;  having  a 
real  estate. 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 
while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed  fell  to 
crying  up  magna  charta.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  landed  mm.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Thus  in  every  way  the  all  absorbing  church  was 
still  gathering  in  wealth,  encircling  new  lands  within 
her  hallowed  pale,  the  one  steady  merchant  who  in 
this  vast  traffic  and  sale  of  personal  and  of  landed 
property  never  made  a  losing  venture,  but  went  on 
accumulating  and  still  accumulating,  and  lor  the 
most  part  withdrawing  the  largest  portion  of  the 
land  in  every  kingdom  into  a  separate  estate,  which 
claimed  exemption  from  all  burthens  of  the  realm 
until  tho  realm  was  compelled  into  measures,  vio' 
lent  often  and  iniquitous  in  their  mode,  but  still 
inevitable.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christian  ity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  vi. 

Landfall.  S. 

I.  Sudden  translation  of  property  in  land  by 
the  death  of  a  rich  man. 
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2.  In  Navigation.     First  land  discovered 

after  a  sea-voyage. 
Lindflood.  s.    Inundation,  or  flood,  caused 
by  the  sudden  spread  of  water  from  a 
rainfall,  rather  than  by  the  overflow  of  any 
natural  or  ordinary  water- course. 

Apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent,  and  all 
other  places,  looked  like  a  landflood,  that  might  roll 
they  knew  not  how  far.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Landgrave,  s.  [German  direct.]  See  Mar- 
grave. 

They  had  seen,  from  a  quarrel  which  had  broken 
out  between  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the 
landgrave  of  Thurir.gia,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
king  to  maintain  in  Frederick's  absence  the  peace 
of  the  empire. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b,  x.  ch.  i. 

landgravine,  s.    Female  landgrave. 

Landholder,  s.    One  who  holds  lands. 

Money,  as  necessary  to  trade,  may  be  considered 
as  in  his  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- 
holder; and  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  made,  and  so  the  trade  is  lost. — Locke. 

Landing'.  S. 

1.  Act  of  coming  on,  or  bringing  anything 
to,  shore. 

Agrieola  .  . .  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast, 
and  with  sundry  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert 
and  disunite  the  Britons.— Milton,  History  of  Eng- 
land, b.  ii. 

2.  Top  of  stairs. 

There  is  a  staircase  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  land- 
ing, are  admirably  well  contrived.— Addison,  Tra- 
vels in  Italy. 

Landing-net.  s.  Net  used  by  anglers  for 
landing  such  fish  as  can  be  drawn  towards 
the  bank  by  the  rod  and  line,  but  not  safely 
lifted  out  of  the  water. 

What  a  man  can  want  with  so  many  gig-whips  I 
never  can  conceive.  These,  and  fishing-rods,  and 
landing-nets,  and  spurs,  and  boot-trees,  and  balls 
for  horses,  and  surgical  instruments  for  the  same 
.  .  .  and  a  backgammon-board,  form  the  major's 
library. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvi. 

Landing-place,  s.    Place  for  landing. 

1.  In  Navigation.  On  dry  land :  (as  opposed 
to  water). 

By  midnight  the  three  frigates  .  .  .  approached 
within  three  miles  of  the  place ;  but,  owing  to  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  in  the  oiling,  and  a  strong  cur- 
rent against  them  inshore,  they  were  not  able  to  get 
within  a  mile  of  the  landing-place  before  day-break. 
. . .  The  frigates  landed  their  men; — Southey,  Lifeof 
Nelson,  ch.  iv. 

They  thought  that  they  should  attack  the  king 
with  more  advantage  on  the  Middlesex  than  on  the 
Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than  when 
he  was  going.  . .  .  The  place  was  to  be  a  narrow  and 
winding  lane  leading  from  the  landing-place  on  the 
north  of  the  river  to  Turnham  Green.  The  spot  may 
still  be  easily  found.  The  ground  has  since  been 
drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal 
coach  was  with  difficulty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace. — 
Maeaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  In  Building.  Small  terrace  or  platform  : 
(often  in  a  staircase,  as  opposed  to  the 
stairs). 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel,  and  a  fair  landing-place  at  the  top. — 
Bacon. 

The  landing-place  is  the  uppermost  step  of  a  pair 
of  stairs,  viz.  the  iloor  of  the  room  you  ascend  upon. 
— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  Resting-place. 

What  the  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no  part 
of  the  bouse,  but  the  court  and  landing-place  be- 
tween it  and  the  street.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Landjobber.  s.  One  who  buys  and  sells 
lands  for  other  men  ;  one  who  buys  land  to 
sell  it  again,  rather  than  as  a  permanent 
investment. 

If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of 
new  funds. — Swift. 
Landlady,  s.    Female  landlord. 

1.  Woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from  her. 

2.  Mistress  of  an  inn. 

If  a  soldier  drinks  his  pint,  and  offers  payment  in 
Wood's  halfpence,  the  landlady  may  be  under  some 
di  fficulty.— Sw  iff. 
Landless,  adj.    Without  property;  without 
fortune. 
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Young  Fortinbras 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes. 

Shakespcar,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Landlocked,  part.  pr.  Shut  in  or  enclosed 
by  land. 

The  haven  before  the  town  is  land-lockt. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  100. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked,  and 
closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Landloper,  s.  Landman  ;  term  of  reproach 
used  by  seamen  of  those  who  pass  their 
lives  onshore;  Landlubber. 

Such  travellers  as  these  may  be  termed  land- 
lopers, as  the  Dutchman  saith,  rather  than  tra- 
vellers.— Howell,  Instructions  for  foreign  Travel, 
p.  187:  1642. 

Landlord,  s. 

1.  One  who  owns  land  or  houses,  and  has 
tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place,  under 
any  landlord,  there  shall  be  many  of  them  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.  -  Spenser,' Vieio  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  generous  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  love  to 
see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek,  and  contented.— 
Ricliardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Master  of  an  inn. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion 
fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by 
his  whistle. — Addison. 

Landlordry.  s.    State  of  a  landlord. 
Pilfering  slips  of  petty  landlordry. 

Bishop  liall,  Satires,  v.  i. 
Landlubber,  s.    See  Lubber. 
Landman.       One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land;  countryman:  (Landsman,  perhaps, 
the  commoner  term). 

If  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

Shakespcar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  3. 
The  ships  being  so  filled  with  landmen,  there  was 
a  great  want  of  water.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of 
his  own  Time,  an.  1708. 

It  often  astonishes  a  landman  to  observe  with 
what  precision  a  sailor  can  distinguish,  in  the  offing, 
not  only  the  appearance  of  a  ship,  which  is  alto- 
gether invisible  to  the  landman,  but  the  number  of 
her  masts,  the  direction  of  her  course,  and  the  rate 
of  her  sailing.— A.  Smith,  On  the  External  Senses. 
Landmark,  s. 

1 .  Anything  set  up  to  preserve  the  boundaries 
of  lands. 

I'  the  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  land-mark,  stood, 
Rustick,  of  grassy  sod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  432. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right ; 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryden. 

2.  In  Navigation.  Mark  on  shore  for  steer- 
ing by.  Figuratively. 

The  land-marks  by  which  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet  if 
they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and 
unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  as  land- 
marks, to  shew  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth 
or  is  quite  besides  it. — Locke. 
Landrail,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird  so 
called,  of  the  family  Rallidae  ;  corncrake, 

But  how  shall  I  forget  the  solemn  splendour  of  a 
second  course,  which  was  served  up  in  great  state 
by  Stripes  in  a  silver  dish  and  cover,  a  napkin  twisted 
round  his  dirty  thumbs,  and  consisted  of  a  land- 
rail not  much  bigger  than  a  corpulent  sparrow. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxvii. 

The  landrail  is  a  summer  visitor  to  this  country, 
generally  making  its  appearance  in  the  southern 
counties  during  the  last  ten  days  of  April;  but  in 
Yorkshire,  and  still  farther  north,  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Selby  and  others,  it  is  seldom  observed  or  beard 
till  the  second  week  in  May. ...  Its  presence  is  in- 
dicated by  its  creaking  note  ;  and  hence  one  of  its 
names,  that  of  Corn  Crake  or  Corn  Creak. — Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

Landscape,  s.     [German,  landschaft,  from 

the  root  of  Shape.] 

1 .  Region  ;  prospect  of  a  country. 

Straight  mine  eyes  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures. 

Milton,  V Allegro,  69. 

We  are  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
spacious  landscape,  where  the  eye  passes  over  one 
pleasing  prospect  into  another. — Addison. 

2.  Picture  representing  an  extent  of  space, 
with  the  various  objects  in  it. 
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The  Jews  indeed  saw  Christ  presented  in  a  land- 
scept,  and  beheld  him  through  the  perspective  of 
faith.— Fuller,  Sermon  of  Reformation,  p.  8 :  Oxford, 
1G43.  ' 

As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  cannot  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  house.— Ad- 
dison. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  watery  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods.  Pope. 

The  Seasons  of  Thomson  have  been  very  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  landscape— T.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  if  Pope. 

Landscape,  v.  a.    Represent  in  landscapo. 
Hare. 

As  weary  traveller  that  climbs  a  hill, 
Looks  back,  sits  down,  and  oft,  if  hand  have  skill, 
Landslips  the  vales  with  pencil ;  placing  here 
Meadow,  there  arable,  &c. 

Archdeacon  Holy  day,  Service  of  the  World, 
pref. :  1661. 

Landslip,  s.    Displacement  of  land :  (gene- 
rally from  water  underneath). 
And  wasn't  it  a  sight  to  see, 

W  hen,  ere  his  song  was  ended, 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  country-side  descended ; 
And  shepherds  from  the  mountain-eaves 

Look'd  down,  half-pleas'd,  half-frighten'd, 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 
The  random  sunshine  lighten'd ! 

Tennyson,  Amphion. 
Landstreight.  s.    Narrow  passage,  or  slip 
of  land. 

A  city  . . .  seated  upon  seven  hills,  at  or  near  unto 
the  sea ;  indeed  in  a  foreland  or  landstreight,  where 
two  seas  meet. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Cmsar, 
p. 15S:  1025. 

Landtax.  s.  Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion. — Locke. 

Land-waiter,  s.   Officer  of  the  customs,  who 
is  to  watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  a  hundred. — Swift,  Examiner. 

Landward,  adv.    Towards  the  land. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpowering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  the  other  to  landward. —  G.  Sandys,  Travels, 
Landwind.  s.    Gale  or  wind  from  the  land. 
A  sudden  stiff  land-wind  in  that  self  hour 
To  seaward  forced  this  bird.    Donne,  Poems,  p.  304. 

Landworker.  s.   One  who  tills  the  ground. 

The  latter  state,  that  of  the  land-worker,  is  repre- 
sented as  under  a  curse,  and  is  made  the  punish- 
ment of  his  disobeying  a  positive  command. — Pow- 
nail,  On  Antiquities,  p.  140. 
Lane.  s.  [A.S.  lana.] 

1.  Narrow  way  between  hedges. 

All  flying 

Through  a  straight  lane,  the  enemy  full-hearted 
Struck  down  some  mortally. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn.  Milton,  Comus,  311. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow 
lane  and  dirty  road.— Locke. 

2.  Narrow  street ;  alley. 

There  is  no  street,  not  many  lanes,  where  there 
does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

3.  Passage  between  men  standing  on  each 
side. 

The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lane. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Langrel-shot    (also   Langridge-sbot).  s. 
[  ?  ]   Kind  of  chain-shot. 

Langrel,  or  langrage  {mitrai'de,  French)  [is]  a 
particular  kind  of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  bars, 
or  other  pieces  of  iron  tied  together,  and  forming  a 
sort  of  cylinder,  which  corresponds  with  the  bore  of 
the  cannon,  from  which  it  is  discharged,  in  order  to 
wound  or  carry  away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  adversary,  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
flight  or  pursuit.  It  is  seldom  used  but  by  priva- 
teers and  merchantmen. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary: Burney's  ed. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  on  the 
head  from  a  piece  of  langridgc-shot.— Southey,  Life 
of  Nelson,  p.  233:  ed.  1828. 

Langteraloo.  s.   Game  at  cards  ;  lant.  See 
Loo. 

An  old  ninepencc  bent  both  ways  by  Lilly  the 
almanack-maker  for  luck  at  langteraloo.— Taller, 
no.  245. 
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Language,  s.     [Lat.  lingua  =  tongue,  lan- 
guage] 

1.  Human  speech. 

Wo  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more 
materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
words  and  sentences ;  but  if  we  consider  it  accord- 
ing to  the  design  thereof,  then  language  is  apt 
signs  for  communication  of  thoughts. — Holder. 

2.  Tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  another. 

O !  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.l. 

He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece ; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  his  own  was  known. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have  been  in- 
stituted, to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  languages, 
to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intruders;  but  their 
vigilance  and  activity  have  hitherto  been  vain ; 
sounds  are  too  volatile  and  subtile  for  legal  re- 
straints ;  to  enchain  syllables,  and  to  lash  the  wind, 
are  equally  the  undertakings  of  pride,  unwilling  to 
measure  its  desires  by  its  strength.  The  French 
language  has  visibly  changed  under  the  inspection 
of  the  .Academy;  the  stile  of  Amelot's  translation  of 
father  Paid  is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un 
peu  passe ;  and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the 
diction  of  any  modern  writer  is  not  perceptibly 
different  from  thai  of  Boccace.  Machiavel,  or  Caro. 
Tutal  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  language 
seldom  happen  ;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now 
very  rare :  but  there  are  other  causes  of  change, 
which,  though  slow  in  their  operation,  and  invisible 
in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as  much  superiour  to 
human  resistance  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky  or 
intumescence  of  the  tide.— Jolmson,  Preface  to  Vie 
Dictionary. 

The  science  of  grammar  affords  another  instance  of 
the  existence  of  special  laws  in  the  formation  of  sys- 
tems. Some  languages  have  more  elasticity  than 
others,  and  greater  capabilities ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  fact  does  not  lead  us  to  doubt  it. 
There  are  languages,  for  instance,  which  have  a  capa- 
city for  compound  words,  which,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
is  in  matter  of  fact  denied  to  others.  We  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  character  or  genius  in  each,  which 
determines  its  path  and  its  range;  and  to  discover 
and  enter  into  it  is  one  part  of  refined  scholarship. 
And  when  particular  writers,  in  consequence  per- 
haps of  some  theory,  tax  a  language  beyond  its 
powers,  the  failure  is  conspicuous. — J.  H.  Newman, 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ch.  i.  sec.  iii. 

3.  Style ;  manner  of  expression. 

Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd, 
It  must  not  be  obscure  and  impudent. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress; 
Their  praise  is  still— The  style  is  excellent  j 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Nation  distinguished,  by  their  language. 

To  you  it  is  commanded'  O  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  that  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of 
the  cornet  ...  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  hath  set  up.— 
Daniel,  iii.  4,5. 

Language,  v.  a.  Give  language  to ;  express. 
Obsolete. 

A  new  dispute  there  lately  rose 
Betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  whoso 
Temples  should  be  bound  with  glory 
In  best  languagiug  this  story. 

Lovelace.  Lucasta,  p.  82. 
Language-master,   s.    One  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  teach  languages. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  language-master,  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  style  proper  for  a  minister.— 
Spectator. 

Languaged.  adj. 

1.  Endowed  with,  or  knowing,  language; 
using  language  properly  or  gracefully. 

Not  eloquent,  nor  we\i-languaged  [indisertus]. 

Barret,  in  v.  Eloquent. 
They  are  the  only  knowing  men  in  Europe, 
The  only  languaged  men  of  all  the  world. 

B.  Jonson.  Volpone. 

2.  As  the  second  clement  in  a  compound,  or 
as  two  words :  (in  the  extract  it  translates 
Polygot). 

He  wand  ring  long  a  wider  circle  made, 
And  many  languaged  nations  has  survey'd.  Pope. 

Languid,  adj.    [see  Languish,  v.  n.] 
1.  Faint;  weak;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid,  disposeth  to  an  acid  acrimony;  what  accele- 
rates the  motion  of  the  blood,  disposeth  to  an  alka- 
line acrimony.— Arbuthnot. 
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No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a  larger 
may  be  imagined ;  no  motion  so  swift  or  languid, 
but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still  be  con- 
ceived.— Bentley. 

2.  Dull ;  heartless. 

I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Languidly,  adv.    In   a  languid   manner ; 
weakly;  feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  as  languidly  upon  the 
coral,  as  it  did  before.— Boyle. 
Languidness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Lan  guid  ;  weakness ;  feebleness;  want  of 
strength. 

Many  sick,  and  keep  up  ;  colds  without  coughing 
or  running  at  the  nose;  only  a  languidness  and 
faintness. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  an.  1678,  p.  273. 
Languish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  languir,  pres.  part,  lan- 
guissant ;  Lat.  languesco  =  begin  to,  have  a 
tendency  to,  languish,  fade,  or  flag;  lunguco 
=  languish ;  languidus  =  languid.] 

1.  Grow  feeble;  pine  away  ;  lose  strength. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  languish  of  such  diseases. 
— 2  Esdras,  viii.  31. 

Let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day;  and,  being  aged, 
Hie  of  this  folly.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

2.  Be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion ;  not  be 
vivid  in  appearance. 

3.  Sink  or  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any  slow 
passion. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Sluikespear.  Othello,  iii. 3. 

I  was  about  fifteen  when  1  took  the  liberty  to 
chuse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father. — Ad- 
dison, Sjwctator. 

4.  Look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

What  poems  think  you  soft,  and  to  be  read 
With  languishing  regards,  and  bending  head? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Pcrsius,  i.  197. 

Languish,  v.  a.     Make  feeble ;   cause  to 
droop  ;  depress  ;  wear  out. 

What  man  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  languish  out 
For  assur'd  bondage  ?     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

That  he  might  satisfy,  or  languish,  that  burning 
flame.— Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  4'J5 : 
1613. 
Languish,  s. 

1.  Act  or  state  of  pining. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

2.  Soft  appearance. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.  Pope. 
Then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  soften'd  soul.         'Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Languished,  part.  adj.    Sunken  in  languor. 
Hare. 

Cyllenius  spies 
How  leaden  sleep  had  seal'd  up  all  his  eyes ; 
Then,  silent,  with  his  magick  rod  he  strokes 
Their  languish'd  lights,  which  sounder  sleep  pro- 
vokes. Sandys, 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  b.  1. 
His  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Enlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  revived. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  495. 
Like  a  neglected  rose, 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish'd  head. 

Id.,  Comus,  713. 

The  languish'd  mother's  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb.       Id.,  Epitaph  on  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester,  33. 
The  troops  with  hate  inspir'd, 
Their  darts  and  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languish'd  war  alive.  Dryden. 
Languishes-,   s.     One   who  pines  or  lan- 
guishes. 

These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity  should  be 
furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employments 
of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage  them  in 
their  several  remote  corners  to  a  laudable  imitation. 
— Mrs.  E.  Carter,  in  the  Rambler,  no.  100. 
Languishing,  part.  adj.    Showing  languor. 

It  is  an  overture  of  health  acceptable  to  sick  and 
languishing  persons.  —  Barrow,  Sermons,  iii.  43. 
(Rich.) 

A  most  portentous  face  of  scoundrelism ;  a  fat, 
snub,  abominable  face  ;  dew-lapped,  flat-nosed, 
greasy,  full  of  greediness,  sensuality,  oxlike  obsti- 
nacy ;  a  forehead  impudent,  refusing  to  be  ashamed  ; 
and  then  two  eyes  turned-up,  seraphically  languish- 
ing, as  in  divine  contemplation  and  adoration. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count 
Cagliostro. 
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Languishing,  verbal  abs.    Feebleness ;  loss 
of  strength. 

There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  end's  well,  i.  3. 

What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  languishings 
should  end  in  death?—  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  oj 
Christian  Piety. 

Languishingly.    adv.      In    a  languishing 
niiinner. 

1.  Weakly;  feebly;  with  feeble  softness. 

Leave  such  to  tunc  their  own  dull  rhimcs,  and 
know 

What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Dully ;  tediously. 

Alas!  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  lan- 
guishingly the  weeks  are  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  With  soft  appearance. 

Not  Titian's  pencil  ere  could  so  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  languishingly  lay. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i. 
Languishment.  s. 

1.  State  of  pining. 

By  that  count,  which  lovers'  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains  ; 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  pains, 
o    e  n  c     •  Spenser. 

2.  softness  or  mien. 

Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bending 
of  the  head;  lunguishmeut,  when  we  hang  it  on  one 
side. — Dryden. 

Languishness.  s.    State  of  languor.  Hare, 
barbarous. 

Languishness  should  be  auoidedand  put  from  tho 
body. — Vines,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman 
ch.  v.  (Rich.) 

Languor.  5. 

1.  Faintness;  wearisomeness. 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem. 

■n    „       . ,      ...         .  Spenser. 

For  these,  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Androuicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Listlessness ;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  briskness 
to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the  languor 
of  private  study  and  meditation.—  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

3.  Softness  ;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  LV. 803, 

4.  In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

Languor  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faintness,  which 
may  arise  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through  in- 
digestion, or  too  much  exercise ;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  secretion 
by  the  common  discharges. — Quiucy. 

Languorous,   adj.     Tedious  ;  melancholy. 

Obsolete. 

Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case, 
Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint  ? 

Spenser. 

Langure.  v.  n.    Languish.  Obsolete. 

Languering  in  care,  sorrow,  or  thought.— Huloet. 
Lanince.  s.  [Lat.  lana  =  wool  +  facio  =  make.] 
Making  of  wool ;  woollen  manufacture. 
The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  lanifices, 
especially  if  they  bo  laid  up  dankish  and  wet.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Lank.  adj.  [Provincial  German,  lancke.~] 
1.  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not  stiffened  out; 
not  fat ;  not  plump ;  slender. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd  ;  the  clergy's  ba°-s 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  B 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i  3 
We  let  down  into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder  well 
tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  containing 
above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  as  much. — Boyle. 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain  • 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch  and  vainly  thus  dreams'  on 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone. 

Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  grass,  but  both*"' 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  339 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone ; 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Swift 
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2.  ?  Drooping ;  ?  dishevelled. 

He  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil. 

Milton,  Comus,  836. 

lank,  v.  71.    Become  lank  ;  fall  away. 

All  this 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Lankly,  ado.    In  a  lank  manner  ;  loosely  ; 

thinly. 

"When  forty  winters  more 
Have  furrow'd  deep  my  pallid  brow  ; 
When  from  my  head,  a  scanty  store, 
Lankly  the  wither'd  tresses  flow. 

Sir  J.  Hill,  Song. 

Lankness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lank; 
want  of  plumpness. 

Thou  shalt  eat,  but  thou  shalt  not  thrive  with  it  : 
there  shall  be  a  kind  of  lankness  and  depression 
within  thy  belly  for  very  famine.— Stokes,  On  the 
Prophets,  p.  329:  1659. 
Lanky,  adj.    Tall  and  thin. 

Peacock's  feathers  are  stuck  in  the  tails  of  most 
families.  Scarce  one  of  us  domestic  birds  but  imi- 
tates the  lanky  pavonine  strut  and  shrill  genteel 
scream. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  oh.  xx. 
Lanner.  s.  [N.Fr.  holier.]  Species  of  hawk, 
"lis  well  if  anions  them  you  can  clearly  make  out 
a  lanner,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a  kestril. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  118. 

Here  are  .  .  .  sundry  other  birds;  as  goshawks, 
lannars,  hobbies. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  3S3. 

The  hmncr  is  a  hawk  common  in  all  countries, 
especially  in  France ;  she  is  lesser  than  the  falcon- 
gentle.  You  may  know  the  lanners  by  these  three 
tokens  :  1.  They  are  blacker  hawks  than  any  other  : 
2.  They  have  less  beaks  than  the  rest :  3.  and  lastly, 
they  are  less  armed  and  pounced  than  other  falcons. 
— Gentleman's  Recreation.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  lanner  and  the  lanneret  are  accounted  hard 
hawks,  and  the  very  hardest  of  any  that  are  in 
ordinary  or  in  common  use  at  this  present  time. — 
Latham,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Lanneret.        Little  hawk. 

Of  lanner,  eagle,  &c.  are  formed  lanneret,  eaglet. 
—Butler,  English  Grammar :  1633. 
Lant.  s.    See  Loo. 
Lant.  s.  [A.S.]    Urine.  Obsolete. 

Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  in 
it. — Glapthorne,  Wit  in  a  Constable:  1039. 

Lant.  v.  a.  ?  Mix  or  wet  with  urine  :  (the 
extract,  however,  seems  to  point  out  some 
thick,  glairy,  adulterating  mixture  rather 
than  urine). 

They  found  the  ears  unguented  with  warm  water, 
well  lanted  with  a  viscous  ingredient. — The  Spaniard, 
1719.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Lanted.  part.  adj.    Mixed  with  urine. 
My  hostess  takings  will  be  very  small, 
Although  her  lanted  ale  be  nere  so  strong. 

Marriage  Broaker :  10G2.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Lantern,  s.    [Lat.  later na,  lanternu.~] 

1.  Transparent  case  for  holding  a  light,  often 
made  of  horn,  whence  the  catachrestic 
spelling  lant-horn. 

God  shall  bo  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lantern  to  my  feet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
A  candle  lasteth  longer  in  a  lanthom  than  at 
large. — Bacon. 

Our  ideas  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lanthom, 
turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle. — Locke. 

2.  Lighthouse  ;  light  hung  out  to  guide  ships. 

Caprea,  where  the  lanthom  fix'd  on  high, 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.  Addison. 

3.  In  Architecture.  Kind  of  little  dome 
raised  over  a  large  one,  or  over  the  roof 
of  the  building;  sort  of  turret  full  of  win- 
dows, by  means  of  which  the  building  is 
illuminated. 

It  [the  saint's  bell]  was  usually  placed  where  it 
might  be  heard  farthest,  in  a  lantern  at  the  spring- 
ing of  a  steeple.— T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 

i.  In  Zoology.    See  extract. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  echinus  consists  of 
a  mouth  armed  with  teeth,  surrounded  by  a  mus- 
cular labial  membrane,  and  five  pairs  of  pinnate 
tubular  tentacula,  of  an  oesophagus  and  stomach, 
and  of  an  intestine  suspended  by  a  mesentery  to  the 
interior  of  the  shell,  and  which,  after  performing 
one  or  two  circumgyrations,  terminates  by  a  dis- 
tinct outlet  opposite  to  the  mouth. , . ,  The  teeth  are 
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five  in  number.  . . .  Ten  additional  pieces  contribute 
to  form  this  apparatus,  which  has  been  called  '  Aris- 
totle's lantern.'— Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  lect.  x. 

Dark  lantern.  Lantern  capable  of  having  the 
light  concealed  by  turning  a  shield  or  valve. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
Ih  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil  ?  Milton,  Comtes,  195. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lanthom,  which  turns  its  bright 
side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks  black  and 
dismal  in  another's  hand. — l)r.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Lantern-jaws.  s.  Term  used  of  a  thin  vi- 
sage, such  as  if  a  candle  were  burning  in 
the  mouth,  might  transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws, 
he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Lanthanium.  ,?.  [Gr.  \av9dvu  =  lie  hid, 
keep  concealed.  The  -urn  belongs  to  the 
technical  language  of  chemistry,  showing 
that  the  object  to  which  it  applies  belongs 
to  the  class  of  metals.]    Metal  so  called. 

The  oxyds  of  cerium,  thorium,  yttrium,  and 
lanthanium  enter  into  the  constitution  of  a  few 
rare  species. — Dana,  System  of  3Iineralogy. 

Lantify.  v.  a.    Moisten  with  lant  or  urine. 

A  goodly  piece  of  puff  paste, 
A  little  lantifled  to  hold  the  gilding. 

A.  Wilson,  Inconstant  Lady,  ii.  2. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Lanyard,  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Navigation.  Small  rope 
or  short  piece  of  cord,  fastened  to  several 
machines  in  a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure 
them  in  a  particular  place. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck, 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces. 

G.  A.  Stevens,  Hie  Storm. 

Lap.  s.    [A.S.  Iceppe."] 

1.  Loose  part  of  a  garment,  which  may  be 
doubled  at  pleasure. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  dish. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants, 
Directions  to  the  Footman. 

2.  Part  of  the  clothes  that  lies  over  the  knees 
of  a  person  seated. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  fills  with  flowers  fair  Flora's  painted  lap. 

Spenser. 

She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began. 

Dryden. 

He  denied  the  truth  of  the  Pope's  charges ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  conscience  of  the  Pope.  Gregory 
demanded  by  what  right  he  presumed  to  intrude 
into  that  awful  sanctuary.  'Kings  and  princes  were 
humbly  to  repose  themselves  on  the  lap  of  priests  ; 
Christian  emperors  were  bound  to  submit  them- 
selves not  only  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  but  even  to 
other  bishops.'— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

Lap.  v.  a. 

1.  Wrap  or  twist  round  anything. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from  a 
tree,  he  laps  round  about  the  boughs  to  keep  him- 
self from  falling. — Grew,  Museum. 

About  the  paper,  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Involve  in  anything. 

As  through  the  flowering  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap. 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Spenser. 
The  thane  of  Cawdor  'gan  a  dismal  conflict, 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof 
Confronted  him.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  135. 
Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling  broods  upon  the  naked  boy  ; 
Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Dryden. 

Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapt  up  safely  in  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula. 
— Swift, 
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Lap.  v.  n.    Be  spread  or  turned  over  any- 
thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous;  at  their  hinder 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  fly.— Grew. 

Lap.  v.  7i.    [root  of  lambo  =  lick.]    Take  up 
liquor  or  food  with  the  tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus'  side  being  thirsty, 
lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore. — Sir  K. 
Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and  so 
the  fox  fell  to  lapping  himself,  and  bade  his  guests 
heartily  welcome.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Lap.  v.  a.    Lick  up. 

Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by 
himself. — Judges,  vii.  5. 

For  all  the  rest 
They'll  take  suggestions  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour.    Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.l. 

Upon  a  bull 

Two  horrid  lyons  rainpt,  ands  eized,  and  tugg'd  off 

bellowing  still ; 
Both  men  and  dogs  came,  yet  they  tore  the  hide 

and  lapt  their  fill.  Chapman,  Iliad. 

Lap.  s.    Drink  ;  liquor.  Slang. 

Here's  pannum  and  lap,  and  good  poplars  of 
yarrum.   Jovial  Crew.  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 

I  my  selfe  have  oftentimes  dined  or  supped  at  a 
great  man's  boord,  and  when  I  have  risen  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  have  inforced  me  into  the  cellar 
or  buttery,  where  (in  the  way  of  kindnesse)  they 
will  make  a  man's  belly  like  a  sowse-tub,  and  inforce 
me  to  drinke,  as  if  they  had  a  commission  under 
the  devil's  great  seale  to  murder  men  with  drinking, 
with  such  a  deal  of  complemental  oratory,  as  Off 
with  your  hip.  Wind  up  your  bottome,  or  Up  with 
your  taplash.and  many  more  eloquent  phrases  than 
Tully  or  Demosthenes  never  heard  off.  Taylor  (the 
Water  Poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lap  dog.  s.    Little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in 
the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to  im- 
prove his  interest  with  the  lady. — Collier. 

[These]  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford, 
Would  save  their  lap-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  853. 

Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  15. 

As  the  cat  or  lap-dog  of  some  lovely  nymph,  for 
whom  ten  thousand  lovers  languish,  lies  quietly  by 
the  side  of  the  charming  maid,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
scene  of  life  on  which  they  repose,  meditates  the 
future  capture  of  a  mouse,  or  surprisal  of  a  plate  of 
bread  and  butter;  so  Adams  lay  by  the  side  of 
Fanny,  ignorant  of  the  paradise  to  which  he  was  so 
near;  nor  could  the  emanation  of  sweets  which 
flowed  from  her  breath  overpower  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  which  played  in  the  parson's  nostrils. — 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Lapel,  s.    Part  of  the  coat  which  laps  over; 

facing. 

They  were  all  dressed  in  white  uniforms  with 
facings  or  lapel. —  WraxaU,  Berlin,  ii.  419. 

Lapful.  s.    As  much  as  can  be  contained  in 

the  lap. 

One . . .  fonnd  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  his  lapful,  and  came  and  shred  them 
into  the  pot  of  pottage. — 2  Kings,  iv.  39. 

Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  lend- 
ers? if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money 
these  conjurers  bestow  upon  us  is  but  like  the 
gold  and  silver  which  old  women  believe  other 
conjurers  bestow  by  whole  lapfulls  on  poor  credu- 
lous girls. — Locke. 

Lapidary,  s. 

1.  Artificer  who  cuts  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  the  lapidary,  or  that  of  cutting, 
polishing,  and  engraving  gems,  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  many  of  whom  nave  left  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  their  skill.  The  Greeks  were  passionate 
lovers  of  rings  and  engraved  stones ;  and  the  most 
parsimonious  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  Cyre- 
nians  are  said  to  have  worn  rings  of  the  value  of 
ten  minae  (about  30i.  of  our  money).  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  antique  gems  that  have  reached 
modern  times  may  be  considered  as  so  many  models 
for  forming  the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  for  inspiring  his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful.  With  the  cutting  of  the 
diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were  unacquainted, 
and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its  natural  state.  Even 
in  the  middle  ages  this  art  was  still  unknown  ;  for 
the  four  large  diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of 
the  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  pre- 
served in  Paris,  are  uncut  octahedral  crystals.  But 
the  art  of  working  diamonds  was  probably  known  in 
Hindostan  and  China,  in  very  remote  periods.  After 
Louis  de  Berghen's  discovery  in  1476,  of  polishing 
two  diamonds  by  their  mutual  attrition,  all  the 
finest  diamonds  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  cut  and 
polished  by  the  Dutch  artists,  who  long  retained  a 
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superiority,  now  no  longer  admitted  by  the  lapida- 
ries of  London  and  Pans. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  p.  73S. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  stones  or  gems. 

A  false  diamond  is  not  set  in  a  ring  without  a 
subtill  foyle,  in  such  wise  as  the  deceit  of  the  de- 
ceiver may  baldly  be  discovered  without  the  help  of 
an  expert  lapidary.— Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  22 : 
15S0. 

As  a  cock  was  turning  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied  a 
diamond  :  Well  (says  he)  this  sparkling  foolery  now 
to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of  him  ; 
but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  barley-corn  had  been 
worth  forty  on't. — Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

Lapidary,  adj.    Monumental ;  inscribed  on 

stone. 

Sec  two  sermons  preached  on  occasion  of  bishop 
Gunning's  death,  and  in  Dr.  Jenkin's  lapidary 
verses  prefixed  to  those  sermons.  —  Life  of  Dr. 
Barivick.  note,  p. 40:  1724 

A  nobler  eulogiuui  than  all  the  lapidary  adula- 
tion of  modern  epitaphs. — Connoisseur,  no.  131. 
Lapidation.  s.  Stoning. 

All  adulterers  should  bo  executed  by  lapidation : 
the  ancienter  punishment  was  burning:  death  al- 
ways, though  in  divers  forms.— Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.  iv. 
Lapideous.  adj.  Stony;  of  the  nature  of  stone. 

There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideous  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small 
toad,  which  might  remain  there  imprisoned  till  the 
matter  about  it  were  condensed. — Bay,  ll'isdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Lapidescence.  s.    Stony  concretion. 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu  fossile,  in  subter- 
raneous cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  which  are  but  the  tapidescencies,  and  pu- 
trefactive mutations  of  hard  bodies. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errotirs. 
Lapidescent.  adj.  Growing  or  turning  to 
stone. 

Hardened  by  the  air,  or  a  certain  lapidescent 
succus  or  spirit,  which  it  meets  with. — Evelyn. 
Lapidinc.  adj.    Forming  stones. 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidijick,  as  well  as  saline  prin- 
ciple, being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing  regular 
stones. — Grew. 
Lapidincation.  s.  Act  of  forming  stones. 
Induration  or  lapidiflcation  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another  degree  of  condensation. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Lapidist.  s.    Dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 

Hardness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  that  art  in  vain 
endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious  stones  of 
chemists  in  imitation  being  easily  detected  by  an 
ordinary  lapidist. — Ray. 

Lapis  lazuli,  s.  [Lat.  lapis,  -idis  =  stone.] 
Mineral  so  called,  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime, 
and  aluminum. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  is  .  .  .  worked 
into  a  great  variety  of  toys.  It  is  found  in  de- 
tached lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour,  variegated 
with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins  of  a  shining  gold 
colour;  to  it  the  painters  are  indebted  for  their 
beautiful  ultra-marine  colour,  which  is  only  a  cal- 
cination of  lapis  lazuli. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Lapis  lazuli  fuses  to  a  white  glass,  and,  if  calcined 
and  reduced  to  powder,  loses  its  colour,  and  gelati- 
nizes in  muriatic  acid :  with  borax  it  effervesces  and 
forms  a  colourless  glass.  It  is  usually  found  in  gra- 
nite or  crystalline  limestones.  It  is  brought  from 
Persia,  China,  Siberia,  and  Bucharia ;  the  specimens 
often  contain  scales  of  mica  and  disseminated  py- 
rites. On  the  banks  of  the  Indus  it  occurs  dissemi- 
nated in  a  grayish  limestone.  The  richly  coloured 
varieties  of  lapis  lazuli  are  highly  esteemed  for 
costly  vases  and  ornamental  furniture.  Magnificent 
slabs  are  contained  in  some  of  the  Italian  cathedrals. 
It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mosaics, 
and  when  powdered  constitutes  the  rich  and  dura- 
ble paint  called  ultramarine.— Dana,  System  of  Mi- 
neralogy. 

Lapiing.  s.  Person  wrapped  up  in  sensual 
delights.  Contemptuous. 

You  must  not  stream  out  your  youth  in  wine,  and 
live  a  lapling  to  the  silk  and  dainties. — Hewytt,  Ser- 
mons, p.  7 :  1658. 

Lapper.  s.    One  who  laps  by  wrapping  up. 
They  may  be  tappers  of  linen,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
manor. — Swift. 

Lappet,  s.  Part  of  a  garment,  or  dress,  that 
laps  over  the  rest. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas ! — Swift. 

Lapse,  s.    [Lat.  lapsus,  pret.  part,  of  labor 

=  slide,  glide,  slip.] 
1.  Flow;  fall ;  glide;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii,  261. 
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Notions  of  the  mind  are  preserved  in  the  memory, 
notwithstanding  lapse  of  time. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream ; 
The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  nor  prayers  persuade  to  stay ; 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart: 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  ;  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crown'd  ! 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  weary  waste  behind. 

Cowper,  A  Comparison. 

•2.  Petty  error;  small  mistake;  slight  offence; 
little  fault. 

These  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not  con- 
siderably injurious  unto  truth.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess  ;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically  dis- 
owns it;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  of  it  from 
others'  lapses  than  their  own. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientiftea. 

This  scripture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  caution 
to  guard  against  those  lapses  and  failings,  to  which 
our  infirmities  daily  expose  us. — Rogers. 

It  hath  been  my  constant  business  to  examine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapse  in  style  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I  might 
send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  piece.— Swift. 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a  clergy- 
man within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse  of 
right,  happens. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Lapse,  v.  n. 

1 .  Glide  slowly  ;  fall  by  degrees. 

This  disposit  ion  to  shorten  our  words  by  retrench- 
ing the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to 
lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose  languages 
labour  all  under  the  same  defect. — Swift,  Letter  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer. 

2.  Fail  in  anything  ;  slip ;  commit  a  fault. 

1  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 
To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

3.  Slip  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites, 
has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  de- 
parted from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick 
poem. — A  ddison. 

They  .  .  .  would  lose  their  sting  and  body,  and 
lapse  back  into  figures  of  rhetoric  and  warm  devo- 
tion, from  which  they  most  of  them  . . .  originally 
sprang.—  Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 

4.  Fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  proprietor 
to  another. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Lapse,  v.  a. 

1.  Suffer  to  slip;  suffer  to  fall  or  be  vacant. 

I  returned  a  present  answer  .  .  .  that  I  would 
cither  give,  or  lapse  the  benefice,  as  his  majesty's 
gracious  letters  required  of  me. — Archbishop  Laud, 
History  of  his  Troubles,  p.  200. 

As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted 
byalapse  of  the  term  of  a  judge.-- Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Accuse  ;  convict  of  a  fault. 

The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature : — 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
"What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffick's  sake, 
Most  of  our  city  did ;  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  1  be  lapsed  in  this  place 
I  shall  pay  dear.    Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  6. 

Lapsed,  part.  adj. 
1 .  Fallen  by  event. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy 
is  a  lost  or  lapsed  legacy.— Sir  IV.  Blackstone. 

•2.  Fallen  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith ; 
ruined ;  lost. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  175. 
A  sprout  of  that  fig  tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam.— l)r.  H.  More,  Decay  oj 
Christian  Piety. 

These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons,  and  great 
severities  of  penance  were  prescribed  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  canons  of  Aneyva,.— Bishop  Stilling- 
Jteet. 
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3.  Omitted  or  let  slip  by  mistake  or  inadver- 
tency. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to 
play  upon  it. —  Watts. 

Lapsing,  part.  adj.  Falling  from  perfection, 
truth,  or  faith. 

All  publick  forms  suppose  it  the  most  principal, 
universal,  and  daily  requisite  to  the  lapsing  state  of 
human  corruption.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Lapstone.  s.  Cobbler's  stone,  on  which  he 
hammers  his  leather. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cobbler  to  throw 
aside  his  lapstone,  and  become  the  preacher  of  the 
Word. — Hints  on  Evangelical  Preaching. 

Lapwing-,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird  with 
flapping  wings  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Vanellus  (vaunus  =  fan) ;  green  plover,  pe- 
wit, pyewype. 

The  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Ah  !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse ; 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away ; 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse.  Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

The  lapwing  or  peewit  is  one  of  the  best  known 
among  our  native  birds ;  the  first  name  suggested 
by  its  peculiar  mode  of  flight — a  slow  flapping  of  its 
long  wings ;  the  second  name  having  reference  to 
the  frequently  repeated  note  of  the  bird,  which  the 
sound  of  the  word  peewit  closely  resembles  The 
French,  in  imitation  of  its  note,  call  this  bird 
dixhuit. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Lapwork.  s.  Work  in  which  one  part  is 
interchangeably  wrapped  over  the  other. 
A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills;  the  ground  is 
a  packthread  caul,  woven  into  which,  by  the  In- 
dian women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lapwork,  the 
quills  of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of  the  young  ones 
intire;  mixed  with  white  and  black  in  even  and  in- 
dented waves. — Grew,  Museum. 

Lar.  s.    [Lat.]    Household  god. 
Nor  will  she  her  dear  Lar  forget, 
Victorious  by  his  benefit. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.4S. 
In  consecrated  earth 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 
The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

Milton,  Ode  on  tlie  Nativity,  189. 

Larboard,  s.  [see  Starboard.]  Left  hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  your 
face  to  the  head  :  (superseded  by  Port). 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1019. 

Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Vere  starboard  sea  and  land.  Dryden. 

Miss  Fanny  had  quitted  the  larboard  side  of  the 
ship,  and  had  gone  to  starboard. — Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 

Larcenous,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 

larceny. 

Being  brought  thither,  and  the  first  compliments 
being  passed  between  the  squire  and  his  worship,  the 
former  asked  the  latter  what  crime  those  two  young 
people  had  been  guilty  of.  '  No  great  crime,'  answered 
the  justice;  '  I  have  only  ordered  them  to  Bridewell 
for  a  month.'  '  But  what  is  their  crime  ? '  repeated 
the  squire.  '  Larceny, an't  please  your  honour,'  said 
Scout.  '  Ay,'  says  the  justice,  'a  kind  of  felonious 
larcenous  thing.  I  believe  I  must  order  them  a 
little  correction  too,  a  little  stripping  and  whipping.' 
— Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

The  acquittal  of  any  noble  and  official  thief  will 
not  fail  to  diffuse  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  over 
the  larcenous  and  burglarious  world.— Sydney  Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  iv. 

Larceny,  s.  [Lat.  latrocinium."]  Theft;  rob- 
bery. 

[Larceny^  is  twofold,  viz.  grand  and  petit,  i.e. 
great  and  small ;  that,  when  what  is  stolen  exceeds, 
this,  when  it  exceeds  not,  twelve  pence  in  value  — 
Bullokar. 

Larciny,  or  theft,  is  distinguished  by  the  law  into 
two  sorts;  the  one  called  simple  larciny,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  other  atrocious  circumstance;  and 
mixed  or  compound  larciny,  which  also  includes  in 
it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from  one's  house  or 
person.  Simple  larciny,  when  it  is  the  stealing  of 
goods  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence  is  called  grand 
larciny ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under, 
petty  larciny.— Sir  IV.  Blackstone. 

Those  laws  would  be  very  unjust,  that  should 
chastise  murder  and  petty  larceny  with  the  same 
punishment.— (Spectator. 

Larch,  s.  [Lat.  larix.~]  Tree  so  called,  akin 
to  the  firs  and  pines. 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not 
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rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  meta- 
morphosing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who 
ought  to  have  been  turned  into  larch  trees ;  for  that 
it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gum,  and  is 
commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  to.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Larix  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Abietinea;  by  being  deciduous. 
. . .  The  larch  was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its 
timber. .  .  .  Yitruvius,  speaking  of  the  larch,  attri- 
butes the  insufficiency  and  early  decay  of  the 
buildings  at  Rome  principally  to  the  want  of  larch 
wood,  which  could  no  longer  be  procured  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  that  city,  the  forests  which 
previously  afforded  it  having  become  exhausted.— 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
Lard,  s.    [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  lardum.~\ 

1.  Grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow'ry  feasts, 
As  suddenly* as  lard  fat  thy  lean  beasts.  Donne. 

2.  Bacon  ;  flesh  of  swine  ;  salted  pork. 
Obsolete. 

The  sacrifice  they  sped, 
The  fatted  oxen  slew,  and  flea'd  the  dead ; 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
To  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  the  First  Boole  of 
tlie  Iliad,  629. 
By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savoury  bit  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Lard,  v.  a. 

1.  Dress  with  lardoons. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitch-cockt  eel. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  Fatten. 

And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Fart  I.  ii.  2. 
Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain?  Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  G. 

Thirsting  to  revenge  his  naval  ruins,  that  have 
larded  our  seas.— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii. 

8.  Mix  with  something  else  by  way  of  im- 
provement. 

An  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  163. 
He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue, 
'Tis  line,  sayst  thou. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  sat.  i.  174. 
Swearing  by  heaven ;  the  poets  think  this  nothing, 
their  plays  are  so  much  larded  with  it.  —  Collier, 
Vie  w  of  the  Stage. 
Lai  d.  v.  7i.    Grow  fat. 

In  the  furrow  by,  where  Ceres  lies  much  spill'd, 
The  unwieldy  larding  swine  his  maw  then  having 
fill'd, 

Lies  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Drayton,  Pohjolbion,  song  xiv. 

Lardaceous.  adj.    See  extract. 

Lardaceous  [is]  a  term  applied  to  tissues  which 
from  cancerous  disease  resemble  lard.  —  Hoblyn, 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms. 
Larder,  s.  Room  where  meat  is  kept  or  salted. 
This  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  larder 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house—  Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ;  where- 
as in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep  longer.— 
Bacon. 

Old  age, 

Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident ; 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content : 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes, 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

King.  A  rt  of  Cookery. 

Larding,  verbal  abs.    Operation  by  which 

anything  is  larded. 
Larding-pin.  s.    Pin  for  larding. 

[The]  l&rdoons.  .  .  .  must  be  drawn  through  with 
a  large  larding-pin.— Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cookery, 
p.  167. 

Lardoon.  s.    See  extract. 

The  bits  of  bacon  (properly  called  lardoons)  must 
be,  at  least,  the  third  of  an  inch  square.— Eliza 
Acton,  Modem  Cookery,  ch.  vii.  p.  166 :  1850. 

Lardry.  *.     Place  in  which  victuals  are 
kept;  larder. 

I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  good  as 
teeth  may  chaw, 
And  bread  .  .  .  and  therewith  all  did  draw 
His  lardry.         Warner,  Albion's  England :  1602. 
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Large,  adj.    [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  largus.~] 

1.  Big;  bulky. 

Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  be  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller  ? 
— Sir  W.  Temple, 

Great  Theron  fell,  an  omen  of  the  fight — 
Great  Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant  height. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  431. 

Warwick, Leicester,  and  Buckingham,  bear  alarge 
boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest  staple.— 
Mortimer. 

2.  Wide  ;  extensive. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein  ;  for 
it  is  large  enough  for  them. — Genesis,  xxxiv.  21. 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  an  effect  of  the 
countries  impoverishing.— Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
large. — Abbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

3.  Liberal ;  abundant ;  plentif  ul. 

Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sistci's  cup  deep  and 
large. — Ezekiel,  xxiii.  32. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.  Thomson. 

4.  Comprehensive ;  great. 

Large  hearts  deride 
This  pent  hypocrisy.  Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul. 

That  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguild  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  444. 

5.  Copious  ;  diffuse. 

Skippon  gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand, 
that  they  had  carried  themselves  with  great  civility. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  education,  and  say  a  great  many 
things  which  have  been  said  before. — Felton,  Dis- 
sertation on  reading  the  Classics. 
At  large. 

a.  Without  restraint ;  without  confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  speak  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  carry  the  voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 
— Bacon. 

Tims  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense  ;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  78'J. 
The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way;  or 
so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at 
large. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

b.  Diffusely  ;  in  the  full  extent. 

Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was, 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated  at  large. —  Walts. 

Laxgehearted.  adj.    Having  a  liberal  spirit, 

wide  sympathies,  comprehensive  feelings. 

Largeheartedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Largehearted. 

In  regard  of  reasonable  and  spiritual  desires,  the 
effects  of  this  affection  are  large-heartedness,  and 
liberality.  —  Bishop  Reynolds,  On  the  Passions, 
ch.  xvii. 

Largely,  adv.    In  a  large  manner. 

1.  Widely ;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously  ;  diffusely  ;  amply. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations. — 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  Liberally ;  bounteously. 

How  he  lives  and  eats  : 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 
From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 
Must  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 
By  generous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Swift. 

4.  Abundantly  ;  without  sparing. 

They  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely ;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1043. 

Largeness,   s.      Attribute    suggested  by 

Large. 

1.  Bigness  ;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole  world, 
either  in  largeness  or  number  of  inhabitants. — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of  cows. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  146. 

2.  Liberality. 
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Out  of  covctyse  into  largenes.— Liber  Fcstivalis, 
fol.  27,  b. 

3.  Greatness  ;  comprehension. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and 
agreeableness  of  temper. — Collier,  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship. 

4.  Extension ;  amplitude. 

They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms  acknow- 
ledge little  less. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Falls  in  the  promised  largeness. 

SImkespcar,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  'i  Waller. 

5.  Wideness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  largeness  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now  ;  wo  can 
easily  prove,  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  bo 
no  less. — Bentley. 
Largess,  s.    [Fr.  largesse."]    Present;  gift; 
bounty. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 
He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  for  a  bounty  to 
me  and  my  fellows :  for  they  give  great  largesses 
where  they  come. — Bacon,  Netv  Atlantis. 

A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largess 
Among  the  soldiers,  had  appeas'd  their  fury. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 
The  paltry  largess  too  severely  wateh'd 
Ere  given  ;  and  every  face  observed  it  with  caro 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  119. 
Irus's  condition  will  not  admit  of  largesses. — Ad- 
dison. 

Larghetto.  adv.  [Italian.]  In  Music.  A  little 

quicker  than  largo. 
Largo,  adv.    [Italian.]    In  Music.    Slowly ; 
a  little  quicker  than  adagio. 

If  he  approached  in  some  degree  to  Rousseau's  high 
character  of  a  preluder,  ho  might  be  allowed  to  de- 
scant on  single  grave  texts,  which  Tartini,  Gemini- 
ani,  Corelii,  or  Handel  would  abundantly  furnish, 
and  which  may  be  found  at  least  of  equal  elegance 
and  propriety  in  the  largo  and  adagio  movements  of 
Haydn  or  Pleyel. — Mason,  Essays  historical  and 
critical  on  English  Church  Mustek,  Essay  I.,  On 
Instrumental  Church  Mustek. 

Largo  [is]  one  degree  quicker  than  adagio,  and 
two  than  grave.  Rousseau  makes  largo  slow  in  the 
first  degree ;  but  we  think  erroneously.  Adagio  is 
the  slowest  time  in  Corelii,  and  all  the  old  masters ; 
grave  the  second  ;  and  largo  the  third.   In  adagios 
and  largos  the  time  is  usually  counted  by  quavers, 
and  in  grave  by  crotchets. — Rees,  Encyclopaedia. 
Lark.  s.    [A.S.  laferc ;  whence  the  older, 
provincial,  or  archaic  Laverock.]  Bird 
so  called  of  the  genus  Alauda. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  f>. 
Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.         Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Cowley. 
Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing ; 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats, 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 
Lark.  s.     [A.S.  lacan  =  play.     The  r  is 
catachrestic ;   and  still  more,  the  slang 
form  skylarking.']    Frolic.  Colloquial. 
Then  come  the'  burly  troops  of  English,  the  honest 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  wives 
and  buxom  daughters,  and  stout  sons,  that  almost 
grown  to  the  heighth  of  manhood  are  boys  still,  witk 
rough  wide-awake  hats  and  shooting-jackets,  full  of 
lark  and  laughter.  —  Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys 
on  the  Rhine,  p.  61. 
Larking,  part.  adj.     Addicted  to  larking 
(from  lucan). 

Walking  in  the  Park,  . . .  who  should  pass  by  us 
but  two  very  good  specimens  of  military  snobs— the 
racing  military  snob,  Captain  Rag,  and  the  larking 
or  radish  military  snob,  Ensign  Famish.  —  Thac- 
keray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  x. 
Larklike.  adj.  Resembling  the  manner  of 
a  lark. 

Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars, 
But  pleasure,  larklike,  nests  upon  the  ground. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Larksbeel.  s.  Garden  plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Troposolum ;  garden  nastur- 
tium. 

The  Indian-ci'ess  our  climate  now  does  bear, 
Call'd  larksheel,  cause  he  wears  a  horseman's  spur. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

Larkspur,  s.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Delphinium. 
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With  the  same  weapon,  larkspur,  thou  dost 
mount 

Amongst  the  flowers,  a  knight  of  high  account. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries, '  She  is  near,  she  is  near ;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps  '  She  is  late ;' 
The  larkspur  listens, '  I  hear,  I  hear ;' 

And  the  lily  whispers, '  I  wait.' 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  10. 

larum.  s.  [short  for  Alarum.] 

1.  Alarm  ;  noise  noting  danger. 

The  peaking  cornute,  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  to  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

How  far  olf  lie  these  armies  ?— Within  a  mile  and 
half.— 

Then  shall  wo  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Used  adjectivally. 

She  is  become  formidable  to  all  her  neighbours, 
as  she  puts  every  one  to  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 
have  a  continual  larum  bell  in  his  ears.— Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

2.  Instrument  that  makes  a  noise  at  a  certain 
hour. 

I  see  men  as  lusty  and  strong  that  eat  but  two  meals 
a  day,  as  others,  that  have  set  their  stomachs,  like 
larums.  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 
Larva,  s.     [Lat.  =  mask.']     In  Entomology. 
Insect  in  the  first  stage  of  its  metamor- 
phosis ;  caterpillar. 

All  this  is  what  is  termed  the  metamorphosis  of 
insects.  The  first  state  is  named  larva ;  the  second 
nymplia ;  the  third  perfect  state  imago. — Transla- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Rhgne  Animal. 

Larval,  adj.    Connected  with  a  Larva. 

In  this  way  the  larval  period  of  existence  is 
passed,  and,  after  changing  its  skin  several  times, 
the  insect  undergoes  its  change  to  the  pupa  state. — 
Dallas,  Elements  of  Entomology,  ch.  xiii. 

Laryngeal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  larynx, 

(See  Laryngoscope.) 

Laryngoscope.  S.  [Gr.  (jKoneio  =  see,  spy, 
view.]  Instrument  for  examining  the 
larynx ;  essentially  a  small  mirror,  placed 
behind  the  soft  palate  and  strongly  illumi- 
nated. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  occasion  that,  by  the 
aid  of  a  mirror  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stem,  and 
placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  study  of 
the  larynx  in  the  living  has  been  conceived  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  its  physiology  and  pathology. 
Already  in  1840,  Liston  mentioned  the  successful 
employment  of  this  instrument  in  medical  practice ; 
and  in  1855,  Garcia  published  a  series  of  laryngo- 
scopic  researches  as  to  the  formation  of  the  voice. 
. . .  Very  soon  afterwards  I  made  a  communication 
to  the  I.  R.  Society  of  Physicians  at  Vienna  (sit- 
ting April  9th,  1858)  upon  the  value  and  application 
of  the  laryngoscope.  ...  To  give  more  weight  and 
value  to  my  verbal  communication  I  demonstrated 
before  my  auditors  the  various  laryngeal  functions 
upon  myself. — Czermak  on  tlte  Practical  Uses  of 
the  Laryngoscope,  translated  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Gibb,  in 
Selected  3lonographs,  published  by  the  New  Syden- 
ham Society,  London,  1861. 

Laryngoscopies  adj.     Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  the  inspection  of  the  larynx. 
(See  Laryngoscope.) 

Laryng-otomy.  s.  [Gr.  ro//;}  =  cutting.]  In 
Medicine.  Operation  by  which  the  fore 
part  of  the  larynx  is  divided  to  assist  re- 
spiration. 

When  the  incision  is  made  in  the  larynx,  this 
operation  is  called  laryngotomy. — Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 

Larynx,  s.  [Lat.  from  Greek.]  In  Anatomy. 
Upper  part  of  the  trachea,  which  lies  below 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the  pharynx. 
There  are  thirteen  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx. — Derliam. 

Lascar,  s.  [see  extract  from  Wilson.]  Na- 
tive seaman  or  gunner  of  India. 

Lashkar,  Lushkur.  commonly  Lascar,  [isj  a  na- 
tive sailor,  but  especially  applied  also  to  tent- 
pitchers,  inferior  artillerymen,  and  others;  the 
word  is  properly  lashkari,  one  attached  to,  or  fol- 
lowing a  lashkar  or  army,  but  it  has  come  insensibly 
to  take  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  here  given. 
—  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms, 
&c,  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brit  ish  India. 
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Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised,  and  a 
corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the  hardy 
lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Lasciviency.  s.  Wantonness. 

Men,  by  letting  themselves  loose  to  all  manner  of 
wretchedness  and  debauchery,  through  the  potent 
and  enormous  lasciviency  of  the  bodily  life,  quite 
lose  the  relish  and  grateful  sense  of  true  good- 
ness and  nobility.— Halliwell,  Melampronoza,  p.  9: 
1GS1. 

Lascivient,  adj.    Frolicsome ;  wantoning. 
The  various  toyings  ...  of  the  lascivient  life. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  46  :  1653. 
Lascivious,  adj.  [Lat.  lascivus.] 

1.  Lewd;  lustful. 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? — 
Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
He  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes  ;  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1013. 

2.  Wanton  ;  soft ;  luxurious. 

Now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Lasciviously,  adv.  In  a  lascivious  manner ; 
lewdly ;  wantonly ;  loosely. 

Many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of 
a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  606. 

Lasciviously  decked  like  a  courtesan. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

She  looked  upon  him  amorously,  or  rather  lasci- 
viously.— Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Com- 
mentaries on  tlie  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  xxxix.  9. 
Lasciviousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Lascivious;  wantonness;  looseness. 
The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  lasci- 
viousness of  his  elegies,  and  his  art  of  love. — Dryden, 
Preface  to  Ovid. 
Lash.  s.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Stroke  with  anything  pliant  and  tough. 

Boused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Redux,  117. 
Prom  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 

Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  752. 

2.  Thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which  gives 
the  cut  or  blow. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  her  lash  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it. — 
Addison. 

3.  Cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Serious  breaches  of  discipline  are  still  punished 
with  the  lash.  —  English  Cyclopaedia,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Military  Discipline. 

4.  Leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is  held ; 
snare.  Obsolete. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lash, 
With  losses  on  every  side.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

5.  Stroke  of  satire  ;  sarcasm. 

The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 
Lash.  v.  a. 

1 .  Strike  with  anything  pliant ;  scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  sens  again, 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey'd 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  eclxxii. 
Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  26. 

2.  Move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk  :  (with 
up). 

The  club  hung  round  his  ears, and  battcr'd  brows ; 
He  falls ;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 

Dryden. 

3.  Beat ;  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

The  winds  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-glass. 
'Twas  vain,  the  loud  waves  laslied  the  shore ; 

Return  or  aid  preventing; 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 
And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

4.  Scourge  with  satire. 
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Could  pension'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  sat.  i. 

5.  Tie,  anything  down  to  the  side  or  mast  of 

a  ship. 

(For  example  see  L  a  s  h  i  n  g,  s.) 
Lash.  v.  n.    Apply  the  whip,  or  any  weapon 
held  in  the  hand. 

He  .  .  .  gan  her  fresh  assayle, 
Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thicke  as  showre  of  hayle, 
And  lashing  dreadfully  at  ev'ry  part. 
As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disentrayle. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  6,  16. 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  21. 

Lash.  v.  n.  Break  out;  be  extravagant; 
become  unruly. 

We  know  not  what  rich  joys  we  lose,  when  first 
we  lash  into  a  new  offence. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  40. 

With  out. 

A  pious  education  may  lay  such  strong  fetters, 
such  powerful  restrictions  upon  the  heart,  that  it 
shall  not  be  able  to  lash  out  into  those  excesses 
and  enormities. — South,  Sermons,  x.  347. 
Lash-free.  adj.    Free  from  the  stroke  of 
satire. 

I  with  this  whip  you  see 
Do  lash  the  time,  and  am  myself  lash-free. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Lasher,  s. 

1.  One  who  whips  or  lashes. 

2.  Large  quantity  of  water  thrown  forcibly. 
Colloquial. 

The  stream  was  so  strong,  from  the  great  fall  of 
water  from  the  lasher  above,  that  Vere  was  ex- 
hausted before  he  could  reach  Millbank,  and  nearly 
sank  himself. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 
Lashing:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Act  of  that  which  lashes. 

2.  Extravagance;  unruliness :  (with  out). 

The  lashings  out  of  his  luxury. — Sottth,  Sermons, 
ix.  72. 

Lashing-,  s.  Piece  of  rope  or  cord  for  bind- 
ing one  thing  to  another. 

To  lash,  in  sea-phrase,  means  to  make  fast  any- 
thing with  a  rope.  The  rope  so  employed  is  called 
a  lashing. — Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

Lashing-,  part.  adj.    Inflicting  lashes. 

Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  narrow 
street ; 

The  lashing  whip  resounds.  Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  230. 
Lask.  s.    Looseness ;  flux.  Obsolete. 

A  grave  and  learned  minister  was  one  day,  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation,  suddenly 
taken  with  a  laske  or  looseness.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  99. 

But  to  come  more  particular  (o  the  garden  skir- 
wort,  if  the  juice  thereof  be  drunk  with  goats'- 
milke,  it  stayetli  . . .  the  (luxe  of  the  belly  called  the 
task. — Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
(Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

The  polished  red  bark  [of  chestnuts]  boyled  and 
drunke  doth  stop  the  laske,  the  bloody  (luxe,  &c— 
Langham,  Garden  of  Health  :  1633.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Lasket.  s.    See  Latch  in  Navigation. 
Lasking-.  adv.    In  Naviijution.    See  second 
extract. 

Which  Captaine  Weddell  perceiving,  scarce  being 
able  to  shun  it,  he  called  to  the  master,  and  told  him 
the  purpose  of. the  enemy,  to  avoid  which  danger  he 
commanded  the  master  to  beare  a  little  lasking  to 
separate  them  further  each  from  other,  that  he 
might  have  more  room  to  go  between  them :  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  enemy,  seeing  the  James  beare 
up  so  lasking,  she  likewise  bore  up  with  her. — 
Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  a  ship  sails  neither  by  wind  nor  straight 
before  it,  but  quartering  between  both,  she  is  said  to 
go  lasking. — Bailey,  Dictionary,  in  voce. 

Laspring-.  s.  [?  Not  that  suggested  by  the 
extract.]  Fish  so  called ;  young  of  the 
salmon. 

The  smolt,  or  young  salmon,  is  by  the  fishermen 
of  some  rivers  called  a  laspring  :  and  various  cou- 
plets refer  to  the  fish,  as  well  as  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  descent  is  made — 
'  The  last  spring  flood  that  happens  in  May, 
Carry  the  salmon  fry  down  to  the  sea.' 
And  again — 

'  The  floods  of  May 
Take  the  smolts  away.' 
But  the  uncertainty  of  popular  or  provincial  names 
is  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  naturalist. 
The  laspring  of  some  rivers  is  the  young  of  the 
true  salmon  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
fry  of  two  other  species  probably  descend  to  the  sea 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  salmon.— Yar- 
veil,  British  Fishes. 


LASS 

lass.  .1.    [  ?  ]    Girl ;  maid  ;  young  woman. 
Now  was  the  time  for  vigorous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  roeks  are  round, 
With  reverend  age  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd. 

miller. 

A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows;  ami  an 
honest,  downright,  plain-dealing  lass  it  was. — Sir  It. 
V Estrange. 

Sturdy  swains  .  . .  sometimes  a  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses  ;  they  with  seorn, 
And  neck  reelin'il,  resent  the  ravish'd  bliss. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  b.  ii. 
Lassitude,   s.     [Lat.    lassitudo  ;    lassus  = 
weary.] 

1.  Weariness;  fatigue;   pain  arising  from 
hard  labour. 

Two  dyscrasies  of  the  body,  crudity  and  lassitude, 
which  althoughe  they  be  wordes  made  of  Latyne 
havynge  none  apte  Englyshe  worde  therefore,  yet 
by  the  definitions  and  more  ample  declaration  of 
them  they  shall  be  understanded  sufficiently,  and 
from  henceforthe  used  for  Englishe. — Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Castel  of  Health,  fol.  74.  b. :  1541. 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  lassitude  is  a  kind 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts;  and 
bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  cmolli- 
tion.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Assiduity  in  cogitation  is  more  than  our  embodied 
souls  can  bear  without  lassitude  or  distemper. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Seientifica. 

She  lives  and  breeds  in  air;  the  largeness  and 
lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  sustain  her  without 
lassitude. — Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

This  imperious  woman  [Theodora],  even  if  from 
exhaustion  or  lassitude  she  discontinued,  or  at  least 
condescended  to  disguise  those  vices  which  dis- 
honoured her  husband,  in  her  cruelties  knew  no 
restraint.  And  these  cruelties,  exercised  in  order  to 
gratify  her  rapacity,  if  not  in  sheer  caprice,  as  a 
substitute  for  that  excitement  which  had  lost  its 
keenness  and  its  zest,  are  almost  more  culpable  in- 
dications of  the  emperor's  [Justinian]  weakness.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.iii.  ch.iv. 

2.  In  Medicine.  See  extract. 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that  weariness 
which  proceeds  from  a  distempered  state,  and  not 
from  exercise,  which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest :  it 
proceeds  from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  proper  evacuation,  or  from  too  great  a  con- 
sumption of  the  fluid  necessary  to  maintain  the 
spring  of  the  solids,  as  in  fevers  ;  or  from  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  that  juice,  whereby  the  fibres  are  not 
supplied. — Quiucy. 

Lasslorn.  adj.    Forsaken  by  one's  mistress. 

Rare. 

Broom  groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lasslorn.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Last.  adj.  [contracted  from  latest.'] 

1.  Latest;  following  in  order  of  time. 

Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  ? — 
2  Samuel,  xix.  11. 

O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire  ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i. 

2.  Hindmost ;  following  in  order  of  place. 

Merion  pursued  at  greater  distance  still, 
With  tardier  coursers  and  inferior  skill ; 
Last  came  Admetus,  thy  unhappy  son. 

Pope,  Translat  ion  of  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  GOT. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword. — 
Amos,  ix.  1. 

[Wit]  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

4.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Antilochus,  more  humourous  than  the  rest, 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  xxiii.  923. 

5.  Utmost. 

Tools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  power;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
To  outshine  each  other. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius. 

Breathe  one' 's  last.    Die;  expire. 
Last.  a*,  (or  adjective  with  an  elliptical  con- 
struction.)   Conclusion;  end. 

Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  :  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last. — Genesis,  xlix.  19. 
Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 

Have  turn'd  about  with  every  blast, 
Grown  old  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rust  to  a  point,  and  fix  at  last.  Freind. 
Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  228. 

Last.  adv. 

1 .  At  a  time  immediately  preceding  the  pre- 
sent. 


LAST 

How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ?  Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
When  last  I  died,  and,  dear!  1  die 

As  often  as  from  thee  1  go, 
I  can  remember  yet  that  I 

Something  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow. 

Donne. 

2.  Conclusion. 

l'lcas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores ;  and,  last,  the  thing  adored  desires. 

Dryden. 

Last.  v.  n.    Endure  ;  continue  ;  persevere. 

I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my  affection  to  your 
grace  to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays  :  for  the 
Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  universal  lan- 
guage, may  last  as  long  as  books  last. — Baron. 

These  are  standing  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 
those  who  are  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  which 
were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  time 
should  be  no  more. — Addison. 

Last.  s.  [A.S.  lecste.]  Mould  on  which 
shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  lust. — Sir  It. 
X'  Estrange. 

A  cobbler  produced  several  new  grins,  having 
been  used  to  cut  faces  over  his  last.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Each  stone  would  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  35. 

Last.  s.  [A.S.  Mast.]  Load  ;  certain  weight 
or  measure ;  measure  of  corn,  consisting  of 
ten  quarters. 

Last  denotes  a  burden  in  general,  and  particularly 
a  certain  weight  or  measure  of  fish,  corn,  wool, 
leather,  pitch,  &c.  As  a  last  of  white  herrings  is 
twelve  barrels,  of  red  herrings  twenty  cades  or  thou- 
sands, and  of  pilchards  ten  thousands  ;  of  corn  ten 
quarters,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  twenty-one 
quarters;  of  wool  twelve  sacks;  of  leather  twenty 
dickers,  or  ten  score  ;  of  hides  or  skins  twelve  dozen  ; 
of  pitch,  tar,  or  ashes,  fourteen  barrels ;  of  gunpow- 
der, twenty-four  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred  pounds 
each. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Lastage.  s.    See  second  extract. 

So  that  they  shall  be  free  from  all  toll  and  from 
all  custome;  that  is  to  say  from  lastage,  tallage, 
passage,  carriage,  &c.—IIackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  i. 
p.  117.  (Rich.) 

Lastage  [is]  a  custom  exacted  in  some  fairs  and 
markets,  to  carry  things  bought  where  one  will,  by 
the  interpretation  of  Rastal ;  but  it  is  more  accu- 
rately taken  for  the  ballast  or  lading  of  a  ship. 
Lastage  is  also  defined  that  custom  which  is  paid 
for  wares  sold  by  the  last ;  as  herrings,  pitch,  &c. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Lastcourt.  s.    See  extract. 

Last-court  in  the  marshes  of  Kent  is  a  court  held 
by  the  twenty-four  jurats,  and  summoned  by  the 
bailiffs;  wherein  orders  are  made  to  lay  and  levy 
taxes,  impose  penalties,  &e.,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  said  marshes. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Lastery.  s.  Red  colour:  (so  entered  by 
Johnson). 

The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread, 
That  her  became  as  polish'd  ivory, 
Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  overlaid, 
With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lastery.  Spenser. 
Lasting-,  part.  adj. 

1 .  Continuing  ;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs,  and 
renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting. — Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tlie  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

The  famous  treaty  of  Constance  seemed  to  fix  the 
relations  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombard  repub- 
lics on  a  lasting  ground. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Of  long  continuance  ;  perpetual. 

The  grateful  work  is  done, 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun : 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  possess'd  the  state, 
And  fix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  705. 
A  sinew  cracked  seldom   recovers  its  former 
strength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting 
caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment. — Locke. 

Lasting,  verbid  abs.  Permanence. 

With  several  degrees  of  lasting,  ideas  are  im- 
printed on  the  memory. — Locke. 

Lastingly,  adv.  In  a  lasting  manner ;  per- 
petually ;  durably. 

It  is  an  art  now  lately  studied  by  some  so  to  in- 
corporate wine  and  oil.  that  they  may  lastingly 
hold  together. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  15. 

Lastingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lasting;  durableness ;  continuance. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  exceeding  lastingness  made  the  eye 
believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


L  A  T  E  {B- 

Consider  the  lastingness  of  the.  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  light.— Sir  1.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

Lastly,  adv.    In  the  last  place;  in  the  con- 
clusion ;  at  last ;  finally. 

I  will  justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces;  and,  lastly,  propound  variety  of  designs  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice. — Bacon,  Consi- 
derations on  War  with  Spain. 

Latch,  s.   Catch  of  a  door  moved  by  a  string 
or  a  handle. 

The  latch  mov'd  up,  when  who  should  first  come 
in. 

But,  in  his  proper  person—  Lubberk in  ! 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday. 
Then  comes  rosy  health  from  her  cottage  of 
thatch, 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 
Latch,  v.  a.  [A.S.  Iccccan.]    Catch;  enclose. 
Pinny  stones  I  hastily  hent. 
And  threw  ;  but  nought  availed: 
He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
It  is  we  that  should  have  been  smitten  with  these 
sorrows  by  the  fierce  wrath  of  God.  had  not  lie 
stepped  between  the  blow  and  us,  and  latched  it  in 
his  own  body  and  soul,  even  the  dint  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  wrath  of  God.— Bishop  Andrews,  Sermon 
on  the  Passion. 

I  have  words, 
That  would  behowl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Of  a  man  that  latches  the  weapoii  in  his  own 
body  to  save  his  prince.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  ii.  10. 
Latch,  v.  a.    Fasten  ;  fasten  with  a  latch. 
He  popt  him  in  and  his  basket  did  latch. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house :  the 
door  was  only  latched ;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch 
in  his  hand,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see  his 
pursuer. — Locke. 
Latch,  v.  a.    [?  Fr.  lecher.]    ?  Smear. 

Hut  hast  thou  yet  latch' d  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Latch,  s.    In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  are  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and 
drablers  of  a  sail,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to 
the  courses,  or  the  drablers  to  the  bonnets. — Harris. 

Latchet.  s.    String  that  fastens  the  shoe. 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. — Mark,  i.  7. 
Latchkey,  s.  Key  to  open  a  latch  lock.  To 
be  allowed  a  latchkey  is  to  be  free  to  keep 
what  hours  one  likes  ;  be  one's  own  master. 

If  a  gentleman  behaves  as  a  gentleman,  and  takes 
my  first  floor  and  back  kitchen  unfurnished,  or  my 
second-floor  front  furnished,  and  pays  his  way  with- 
out a  latch-key  and  singing  songs  on  the  staircase  at 
night,  with  heavy  boots  that  wake  you,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  his  company,  and  to  give  him  a  cup  of  tea. — 
Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  late  Mr.  D  . 

Late.  adj.    [A.S.  Icet,  late.] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;  slow;   tardy;  long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  flie  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  sheweth. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii.  3. 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  praise. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 

All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants  and 
those  who  staid  in  the  family  was,  that  those  latter 
were  finer  gentlemen. — Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Last  in  time. 

4.  Lately  deceased :  (as,  'The  late  Mr.  D— '  ). 

5.  Far  in  the  day  or  night :  (as,  '  late  in 
the  day,'  '  late  at  night'). 

Late.  adv. 

1.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time: 
(with  too,  when  the  proper  time  is  past). 

O  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.5. 

A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears, 
Silvius  .Eneas,  for  thy  name  he  bears ; 
For  arms  ami  justice  equally  renown'd, 
Who  late  restor'd,  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1013. 

The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  these 
ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
those  maxims. — Locke. 

2.  Iii  a  later  season. 
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To  make  roses,  or  other  (lowers  come  late,  is  an 
experiment  of  pleasure;  for  the  antients  esteemed 
much  of  the  rosa  sera. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

There  be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early,  and 
others  which  come  more  late,  in  the  year.— Ibid. 

3.  Lately ;  not  long  ago. 

They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle, 
Where,  sleeping  late,  she  left  her  other  knight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
In  reason's  absence  fancy  wakes, 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  112. 
The  lowing  herds  return,  and  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprison'd  young. 

Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? — 
Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun. 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Of  late.  Lately ;  in  times  past ;  near  the 
present. 

Who  but  felt  of  late? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 77. 
Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator. — Locke. 
Latea.  adj.  Belated;  surprised  by  the  night. 
Cupid  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night. 

Greene,  Orpharion :  1599. 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day  : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Latee  n,  s.  [Latinus,  -a,  -um  =  Latin.]  Kind 
of  sail  so  called. 

The  vessel  on  which  we  embarked  was  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  stern  to  stem,  with  two  masts  and 
two  monstrous  latine  sails — Bruce,  Travels,  i.  43. 

Lateen-sails  (voiles  latines,  French)  are  triangular 
sails  frequently  used  by  xebecs,  polaeres,  settees,  and 
other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Mediterranean;  [a] 
lateen-yard  (French,  antenne)  is  a  long  yard,  used 
to  extend  the  lateen-sail  upon,  and  is  slung  about 
one  quarter  from  the  lower  end,  which  is  brought  j 
down  as  the  tack,  while  the  upper  end  is  raised  in 
the  air,  in  an  angle  of  about  forty-live  degrees. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary:  Barney's  ed. 

Lately,  ado.    Not  long  ago. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew'  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy. — Acts,  xviii.  1. 

Latency,  s.  [see  Latent.]  State  of  being 
hidden  ;  obscurity ;  abstruseness. 

Pity  it  is,  they  should  continue  in  the  obscure 
darkness  of  latency,  and  the  opack  shades  of  silence. 
— Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Ilewyt's  Sermons :  1658. 

The  undesignedness  of  the  coincidences  is  ga- 
thered from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their 
obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  consist  to  the  places  in  which  those  cir- 
cumstances occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by 
which  they  are  traced  out. — Paley,  View  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Lateness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Late. 

1.  Time  far  advanced. 

Lateness  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.— Swift,  Letter  to  Gay. 

2.  Comparatively  modern  time. 

If  it  could  be  made  appear  that  the  kesitah  [a 
Canaanite  coin]  was  of  gold  in  the  time  when  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Job  wrote,  it  would  be  a 
farther  proof  of  the  lateness  of  that  composition. —  1 
Costard,  Dissertation,  p.  29 :  Ox.  1750. 

Latent,  adj.    [Lat.  latens,  -entis,  pres.  part. 

of  lateo  =  lie  hid.]     Hidden;  concealed; 

secret. 

If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a 
steady  hand  producing  good  out  of  evil. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

Who  drinks,  alas !  but  to  forget ;  nor  sees, 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Meui'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught? 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  136. 

What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and 
what  were  his  latent  is  variously  conjectured. — 
Swift. 

But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George,  the 
Second  latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now 
began  to  show  themselves. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  The  Earl  of  G'hatliam. 
In  Physics.    Not  showing  itself  sensibly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  his  [Black's] 
doctrines  of  latent  heat.  The  experience  of  more 
than  a  century  had  made  us  consider  the  therroo- 
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meter  as  a  sure  and  an  accurate  indicator  of  heat, 
and  of  all  its  variations  We  had  learned  to  distrust 
all  others.  Yet.  in  the  liquefaction  and  vaporization 
of  bodies,  we  had  proofs  uncontrovertible  of  the 
entrance  of  heat  into  the  bodies.  And  we  could,  by 
suitable  processes,  get  it  out  of  them  again.  Dr. 
Black  said  that  it  was  concealed  in  them, — latet, — 
it  was  as  much  concealed  as  carbonic  acid  is  in  mar- 
ble, or  water  in  zeolite, — it  was  concealed  till  Dr. 
Black  detected  it.  He  called  it  latent  heat.  He  did 
not  mean  by  this  term  that  it  was  a  different  kind 
of  heat  from  the  heat  which  expanded  bodies,  but 
merely  that  it  was  concealed  from  our  sense  of  heat, 
and  from  the  thermometer. — Dr.  Itobison,  Preface 
to  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

With  a  boldness  and  reach  of  thought  not  often 
equalled,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  when- 
ever a  body  loses  some  of  its  consistence,  as  in  the 
case  of  ice  becoming  water,  or  water  becoming  steam, 
such  body  receives  an  amount  of  heat  which  our 
senses,  though  aided  by  the  most  delicate  thermo- 
meter, can  never  detect.  For,  this  heat  is  absorbed ; 
we  lose  all  sight  of  it,  and  it  produces  no  palpable 
effect  on  the  material  world,  but  becomes,  as  it'were, 
a  hidden  property.  Black,  therefore,  called  it  latent 
heat,  because,  though  we  conceive  it  as  an  idea,  wo 
cannot  trace  it  as  a  fact.  The  body  is,  properly 
speaking,  hotter;  and  yet  its  temperature  does 
not  rise.  Directly,  however,  the  foregoing  pro- 
cess is  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the  steam  is 
condensed  into  water,  or  the  water  hardened  into 
ice,  the  heat  returns  into  the  world  of  sense ;  it 
ceases  to  be  latent,  and  communicates  itself  to  the 
surrounding  objects.  No  new  heat  has  been  created ; 
it  has,  indeed,  appeared  and  disappeared,  so  far  as 
our  senses  are  concerned  ;  but  our  senses  were  do  • 
ceived,  since  there  has,  in  truth,  been  neither  addi- 
tion nor  diminution. — Buckle,  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England. 

Lateral,  adj.     [Lat.  lateralis,  from  latus  = 

side.] 

1.  Growing  out  on  the  side;  belonging  to  the 
side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches, 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  depress 
them  ? — Ray. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by  la- 
teral branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid  or 
serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches  are 
less  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Placed  or  acting  on  the  side. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.701. 

Laterality,  s.    Quality  of  having  distinct 

sides. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  late- 
rality iu  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Laterally,  adv.  In  a  lateral  manner ;  by 
the  side ;  sidewise. 

The  days  are  set  laterally  against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number.— Holder,  Discourse  concerning 
Time. 

Lateritious.  adj.  [Lat.  later itius,  from  later 
=  brick.]    Resembling  brick. 

The  urine  was  variable,  of  a  deep  saturate  colour, 
when  the  fever  was  sensibly  high,  with  a  lateritious, 
dusky,  or  dark  sediment  sometimes.—  Cheyne,  Eng- 
land's Malady,  p.  317:  17->3. 

The  urine  flows  copiously,  and  deposits  an  abun- 
dant lateritious  or  red  sediment  (lithate  of  ammo- 
nia).— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Lateritious  is  a  term  applied  to  the  red  sediment 
deposited  from  the  urine  in  some  stages  of  fever. — 
Hoblyn,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine. 

Lateward.  adj.    Late.  Hare. 

They  deserve  to  be  reprehended  much  more  than  I 
will  vouchsafe  to  attempt  in  this  my  lateward  trea- 
tise.—Holinshed,  Description  of  Scotland,  ch.  xiii. 

Lath.  .v.  [A.S.  latta.]  Thin  piece  of  wood 
used  in  building. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to 
trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  or  stick, 
and  setting  it  against  a  wall.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  god  who  frights  away, 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey. 

Dryden. 

Laths  are  made  of  heart  of  oak  for  outside  work, 
as  tiling  and  plastering ;  and  of  fir  for  inside  plaster- 
ing and  pantile  lathing. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  from  the  sloping  sides, 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between. 

Crabbe,  The  Village,  b.  i. 

Major  Dickson,  who  shared  the  room  of  the  lath 
and  mud  shed  in  which  I  lived,  discovered  that  the 
alarm  was  only  too  true. —  W.  II.  Russell,  The  [Cri- 
mean] War,  ch.  vii. 
Dagger  of  lath.    Wooden  sword  or  bat  of 
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the  present  and  old  harlequins.  See  Vice 
(Old  Vice). 

With  dagger  of  lath. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  lv.  2,  song. 
Instead  of  the  Jack-pudding  bluster  of  Sherry, 
With  his  dagger  of  lath  and  his  speeches  so  merry. 

Canning. 

Lath.  v.  a.    Fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed 
on  every  side. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lathe.  .9.  [A.S.  Za5e.]  Tool  of  a  turner, 
by  which  he  turns  about  his  matter  so  as 
to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned  ves- 
sels of  wood  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel  turned 
nimbly  in  the  lathe. — Ray. 

Lathe,  s.    [A.S.  /aoe.]  Barn. 

The  northern  man  writing  to  his  neighbour  may 
say  'My  lathe  standeth  neere  the  kirkgarth,'  for 
'  My  barn  standeth  neere  the  churchyard.'  But  if 
he  should  write  publiekly,  it  is  fittest  he  should  uso 
the  most  known  words.—  Coote,  English  School- 
master, 1652.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lathe,  s.  [A.S.  hciS.  This  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Danish  leding,  and,  so 
connected,  has  been  referred  to  the  Jutes. 
A  different  origin  is  suggested  by  the 
present  writer.  See  last  extract.]  In 
Topography.    Sec  second  extract. 

If  all  thattything  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was 
charged  for  that  ty  thing;  and  if  the  lain  failed,  then 
all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them  ;  and  if  the 
hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not  rest  till 
they  had  found  that  undutiful  fellow,  which  was  not 
amesnable  to  law.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division 
between  the  shore  and  the  hundreds,  as  the  lathes 
in  Kent,  and  rapes  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  contain- 
ing about  three  or  four  hundreds  apiece.  These  had 
formerly  their  lathe-reeves  and  rape-reeves,  acting 
in  subordination  to  the  shire-reeve. — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England,  intro- 
duction. (Rich.) 

A  word  nearer  in  form  to  lathe  than  [the  Jute 
word]  leding  is  a  word  which  we  get  in  the  Latin 
form  Leti,  Lceti,  Liti.  It  was  a  word  belonging  to 
the  military  nomenclature  of  Pome  during  the 
fourth  century,  as  well  as  earlier  and  later.  It  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  opposite  Britain— viz.  Gaul  and 
Western  Germany.  It  denotes  a  certain  kind  of 
military  retainers ;  the  service  which  they  were  in 
being  the  Roman.  .  .  .  Belgium,  Gaul,  and  the  Rhine 
being  the  chief  localities  in  which  they  were  sett  led, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  certain  gentile  adjec- 
tives connected  with  their  name.  The  Frank  Lceti 
were  settled  by  Maximianus,  as  we  learn  from 
Eumenius. . . .  Zeuss  (v.  Leti)  to  whom  all  the  texts 
that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader  are  due,  con- 
cludes with  a  notice  touching  the  question  of  the 
Kentish  lathes  most  closely.  The  Theodosian  Code 
states  '  That  the  lands  appointed  to  the  Lceti,  who 
were  removed  to  them,  were  called  terra  Lceticce.' 
Such  a  word,  then,  as  lathe  may  have  grown  out  of 
[terra]  Lcelica,  such  a  [terra]  Lcetica  having  pre- 
viously grown  out  of  Lceti.  That  there  were  Lceti 
and  [terra]  Lcetica,  and  possibly  lathes  in  Romano- 
Keltic  Gaul,  has  been  shown  abundantly.  That 
these  were  the  same  in  the  Romano- Keltic  Britain 
(especially  in  the  parts  nearest  Gaul)  is  probable. 
At  any  rate  the  Kentish  lathe  is  the  Germano-Gallic 
Lett-  rather  than  the  Jute  led  ing. — Dr.  R.  G.  La- 
tham, The  English  Language,  pt.  i.  ch.xix. 

Lathe-reeve,  s.  See  extract  from  Black- 
stone  under  Lathe. 

Lather,  v.  n.   [A.S.  le$rian.~\    Form  a  foam. 

Choose  water  pure, 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 

Lather,  v.  a.  Cover  with  foam  of  water  and 
soap. 

The  damsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with 
great  expedition,  raising  flakes  of  snow— Smollett, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.2Sl. 

Lather,  s.    Foam  or  froth  made  commonly 

by  beating  soap  with  water :  (applied  often 

to  sweat,  especially  of  horses  as  'all  of  a 

lather '). 

Lathering,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

lathers. 

I  shall  bo  satisfied  with  the  lathering  of  my  beard, 
replied  the  squire,  at  least  at  present.  —  Smollett, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  vol.  iii.  p.  282. 
Lathing:,  .v.    Lath  work. 

The  plasterer's  work  is  commonly  uone  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Laths  are  made  of  fir  for  inside  plaistering  and 
pantile  lathing.  —  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises, 
tllich.) 
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lathy,  adj.    Thin  or  long  as  a  lath  ;  made 
of  lath. 

Tho  which  he  tossed  to  and  fro  amain, 
And  eft  his  lathy  falchion  brandished. 

West,  On  the  Abuse  of  Travelling. 
latimer.  s.   See  extracts. 

Latimer  is  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  for  an  inter- 
preter. It  seems  that  the  word  is  mistaken,  and 
should  be  Latiner,  because,  heretofore,  he  that  un- 
derstood Latin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
was  the  prevailing  language,  might  be  a  good  inter- 
preter. Camden  agrees  that  it  signifies  a  French- 
man or  interpreter,  and  says  the  word  is  used  in  an 
old  inquisition. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Book-Latin  is  the  usual  but  inapt  rendering  of 
Boc-Leden.  Book-language  would  be  a  truer  equi- 
valent. Already,  before  the  date  of  D,  had  the  word 
Leden  attained  that  '  Common-Noun  '  state,  in 
which  it  equalled  language  in  general,  or  a  strange, 
mysterious,  learned  language  in  particular  ;  and 
from  which  it  was  able  to  form  its  derivative 
Latimer=an  interpreter.  See  Genesis,  xi.  6.  Dis  is 
an  folc  and  ealle  hig  sprcca'5  an  Lyden  =  This  is  one 
folk  and  they  all  speak  one  language.  The  determi- 
native Boc-  would  not  have  been  prefixed,  so  long 
as  Leden  was  regarded  as  a  Proper  Name.  In 
Chaucer, '  Squier's  Tale,'  it  is  used  of  the  discourse 
of  birds.— 2'.  Earle,  Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles. 
latin,  adj.  [Lat.  Lutinus,  from  the  part  of 
Italy  called  Latium.']  Written  or  spoken 
in  the  language  of  the  old  Romans. 

Augustus  himself  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
word.— Locke. 
Latin,  s. 

1.  Latin  language. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  our  common  people,  makes  me  think  my  specu- 
lations fare  never  the  worse  among  them  for  that 
little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  221. 

2.  Exercise  practised  hy  school-boys,  who 
turn  English  into  Latin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syn taxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 
— Ascham. 

latin,  v.  a.    Render  into  Latin ;  mix  with 
Latin  terms.  Obsolete. 

The  unlearned  or  foolishe  phantasticall,  that 
smelles  but  of  learnyng  ;  such  fellowes  as  haveseene 
learned  men  in  their  daies  ;  will  so  latine  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talke,  and  thinke  surely  they  speake  by  some  reve- 
lacion  ! — Wilson,  A  rte  of  Rhetorike,  b.  iii. :  1553. 

latinism.  s.    Latin  idiom  ;  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Latinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  that  he 
might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 
expressions. — Addison. 

latinist.  s.    One  skilled  in  Latin. 

Besides  his  being  an  able  Latinist,  philosopher, 
and  divine,  he  was  a  curious  musician. — Lord  Her- 
bert of  Gherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  2. 

Alexander  and  his  followers  were  no  good  La- 
tinists. — Selden,  Illustrations  of  Drayton's  Polyol- 
bion,  song  iv. 

latinity.  s.    Purity  of  Latin  style ;  Latin 
tongue. 

But  what  is  this  to  your  false  Latin  ?  Brethren, 
this  matter  of  Latinity  is  but  a  straw.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Answer  to  Smectymmms,  §  1. 

Albericus  and  others  have  written  in  defence  of 
the  Latinity  of  that  translation  of  the  Bible.  — 
Hakeivill,  On  Providence,  p.  260. 

Yet  the  example  of  our  own  language,  and  of 
French,  might  shew  us  that  orthography  may  be- 
come a  very  inadequate  representative  of  pronun- 
ciation. It  is,  indeed,  capable  of  proof  that  in  the 
purest  ages  of  Latinity,  some  variation  existed  be- 
tween the  two. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

latinize,  v.  n.    Use  words  or  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin. 

I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too  much. 
— Dryden. 

latinize,  v.  a.    Give  names  a  Latin  termi- 
nation ;  make  them  Latin. 

He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  that  are  latinized,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
be  understood. —  Watts. 
latiniy.  adv.    So  as  to  understand  or  write 
Latin. 

You  shall  hardly  find  a  man  amongst  them  [the 
French]  which  can  make  a  shift  to  express  himself 
in  that  [the  Latin]  language,  nor  one  amongst  an 
hundred  that  can  do  it  Latiniy. — Heylin,  Voyage  of 
France,  p.  296. 

latirostrous.    adj.     [Lat.    latu.s  =  broad  + 
rostrum  =  beak.]  Broadbeaked. 
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In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance  ;  in  lati- 
rostrous and  fiat-billed  birds  they  are  more  laterally 
seated  — Sir  T.  Browne. 
latitancy.  s.    Delitescence ;  state  of  lying 
hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  secession  or  latitancy. — Sir  T.Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

latitant.  adj.  Delitescent;  concealed;  lying 
hid. 

Snakes  and  lizards,  latitant  many  months  in  the 
year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidity, 
do  long  subsist  without  nutrition. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  latitant  in  the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinguishable  from  it. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

latitat,  s.  [Lat.  lateo  =  he  hides. — see 
Latent.]    In  Law.    See  first  extract. 

Latitat  [is]  a  writ  by  which  all  men  in  per- 
sonal actions  are  called  originally  to  the  King's 
Bench;  and  has  the  name,  as  supposing  that  the 
defendant  doth  lurk  and  lie  hid ;  and,  therefore, 
Vicing  served  with  this  writ,  he  must  put  in  security 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day. — Cowell. 

A  latitat  may  be  called  a  first  process  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

latitude,  s.    [Lat.  latus  =  broad.] 

1.  Breadth;  width;  in  bodies  of  unequal 
dimensions,  shorter  axis  ;  in  equal  bodies, 
line  drawn  from  right  to  left. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  long  square  be 
the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined ;  though  I 
must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do  not 
exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third  part. — Sir  II. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Room  ;  space  ;  extent. 

There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may  affirm, 
that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some  men 
and  others  than  between  some  men  and  beasts. — 
Locke. 

3.  Extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  reckoned 
from  the  equator  to  either  pole  :  (opposed 
to  longitude)  ;  particular  degree  reckoned 
from  the  equator. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty  de- 
grees two  minutes  south. — Swift. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 
the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 
to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Unrestrained  acceptation ;  licentious  or 
lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  me  and 
the  church  well  may  have  taken  the  covenant.  — 
Eikon  Basil  ike. 

Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard, 
pinching  cords. — South,  Sermons. 

5.  Freedom  from  settled  rules  ;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is 
indulged. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  any  other. — Dryden. 

6.  Extent ;  diffusion. 

Albertus,  bishop  of  Batisbon,  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  latitude  of  knowledge,  sirnamed  Magnus ; 
besides  divinity,  hath  written  many  tracts  in  philo- 
sophy.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mathematicks,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed. — Bishop)  Wilkins,  Mathemati- 
cal Magick. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  lati- 
tude ;  it  suffices  to  shew  how  the  mind  receives 
them,  from  sensation  and  reflection. — Locke. 
latitudinarian.  adj. 

1.  Not  restrained ;  not  confined  ;  thinking  or 
acting  at  large. 

Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore 1  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 
— Collier,  Essay  on  Kindness. 

2.  Free  in  religious  opinions. 

A  latitudinarian  party  was  likely  to  prevail,  and 
to  engross  all  preferments. — Bishop  Burnet,  History 
of  his  oxen  Time  :  an.  16S9. 

The  golden  days  of  Harley  would  return.  The 
Somersets,  the  Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would 
again  surround  the  throne.  The  latitudinarian 
prelates,  who  had  not  been  ashamed  to  correspond 
with  Doddridge  and  to  shake  hands  with  Whiston, 
would  be  succeeded  by  divines  of  the  temper  of 
South  and  Atterbury. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

latitudinarian.  s.    One  who  departs  from 

orthodoxy ;  one  who  is  free  in  religious 

opinions. 

You  know  something  of  the  university ;  we  are 
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reputed  the  greatest  latitudinarians  and  free- 
thinkers of  our  iXct.—Bcntlcy,  Phileleutherus  Lip- 
siensis,  §  14. 

Should  the  Jews  turn  so  much  latitudinarians, 
as  ...  to  grow  indifferent  in  their  rites  and  customs. 
— Leslie,  Short  Method  with  the  Jews. 

The  highest  churchmen  who  still  remained  were 
Doctor  William  Beveridge,  Archdeacon  of  Colches- 
ter, who  many  years  later  became  Bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph,  and  Doctor  John  Scott,  the  same  who  had 
prayed  by  the  deathbed  of  Jeffreys.  Tho  most 
active  among  the  latitudinarians  appear  to  have 
been  Burnet,  Fowler,  and  Tenison. — Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

latitudinarianism.  s.  State  of  a  latitudi- 
narian. 

He  [Jortin]  was  a  lover  of  truth,  without  hover- 
ing over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  scepticism ;  and  a 
friend  to  free  enquiry,  without  roving  into  the 
dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latitudinarianism. — 
Parr,  Tracts  by  a  Warburtonian,  p.  194. 

At  the  point  where  Protestantism  becomes  vicious, 
where  it  receives  the  first  tinge  of  latitudinarianism, 
and  begins  to  join  hands  with  infidelity,  by  super- 
seding the  belief  of  an  immutable  objective  truth 
in  religion  generally  necessary  for  salvation,  at  that 
very  spot  it  likewise  assumes  an  aspect  of  hostility 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  State.—  Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  viii.  16. 

latrant.  adj.  [Lat.  lat  runs,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  latro  =  bark.]  Barking.  Rheto- 
rical. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  various  gifts  to  trace, 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race.  Tickell. 

Politicians  .  .  . 
Just  in  the  manner  swallows  use, 
Catching  their  airy  food  of  news, 
Whose  latrant  stomachs  oft  molest 
The  deep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest. 

Green,  Spleen. 

Translating  1  latrant  em  stomachum,'  i.e. 

hungry  as  a  dog  barking  for  a  meal. 

latreutical.  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 

to,  constituted  by,  latria.  Rare. 

That  in  this  sacred  supper  there  is  a  sacrifice  in 
that  sense  wherein  the  fathers  spake,  none  of  us 
ever  doubted ;  but  that  is  then  either  latreutical, 
as  Bellarmin  distinguished  it  not  ill,  oreucharistical. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Ko  Peace  with  Rome.  (Rich.) 

latria.  s.  [Gr.]  Highest  kind  of  worship  : 
(distinguished  by  the  papists  from  dulia, 
or  inferior  worship). 

The  practice  of  the  catholick  church  makes  genu- 
flections, prostrations,  supplications,  and  other  acts 
of  latria  to  the  cross.  —  Bishop  Stilling  fleet.  On 
Romish  Idolatry. 

latrociny.  s.  [Lat.  latrocinium,  from  latro 
=  robber.]  Robbery;  larceny  (of  which  it 
is  the  fuller  form). 

When  oppression  ruled,  and  government  was 
turned  into  mere  latrociny,  private  force  must  be 
deemed  lawful  in  all. — Stackhouse,  History  of  the 
Bible,  b.  iii.  oh.  v. 

latten.  s.  [N.Fr.  laton.~]  In  Metallurgy. 
Alloy  so  called. 

To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  latten  bason,  and,  as 
it  groweth  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell. — Peacham. 

latter,  adj.    Comparatively  late. 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world, 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  105. 

2.  Modern  ;  lately  done  or  past. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latter 
ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania  ? — Locke. 

3.  Mentioned  last  of  two. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and 
in  what  sense  the  latter  is  superior. —  Watts. 

latterly,  adv.    Of  late ;  at  a  later  period. 

Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick. — Richard- 
son. 

lattice,  s.  [N.Fr.  lattis.']  Opening  made 
by  light  bars  crossing  each  other  at  short 
distances. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice. — Judges,  v.  28. 

My  good  window  of  lattice  fare  thee  well ;  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. — 
S/iakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

Thou  glial  t  not  peep  through  lattices  of  eyes, 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  ears,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne. 

The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice  windows,  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Cleaveland. 
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lattice,  v.  a.    Shut  up ;  confine.  Rare. 

I  know  that  Alexander  was  adorned  with  most 
excellent  virtues,  and  hurt  with  very  few  known 
vices.  For  therein  it  seemeth  he  hath  latticed  up 
Csesar,  and  many  others  of  the  chiefest  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history. — North,  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch.p.GZX.  (Rich.) 

Laud.  s.    [Lat.  laas,  laudis  =  praise  ;  laado 
=  I  praise.] 

1.  Praise ;  honour  paid  ;  celebration. 

Doubtless,  O  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine, 

Reply'd  the  swain,  for  spotless  faith  divine: 
If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestow'd, 
I  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  4U. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists 
in  praise. 

We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  marvel- 
lous works.—  Bacon. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  lauds  make  up  a  very 
great  part  of  it. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue,  p.  5. 
Laud.  v.  a.    Praise  ;  celebrate. 

0  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  con- 
sidered the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify 
thy  glorious  name. — Bentley. 

laudability.  s.  Praiseworthiness. 

Names  . . .  instructive  by  the  laudability  of  their 

characters,  and  the  persuasiveness  of  their  precepts. 

— Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Tenison,  p.  5. 
laudable,  adj. 

1.  Praiseworthy;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  daug'rous  folly. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  defects, 
and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
it  always  misses  it.— Locke. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  animal  juices. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

laudableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Laudable;  praiseworthiness. 

There  is  something  however,  I  hope,  in  the  laud- 
ableness  of  my  intention. — Slackhouse,  History  of 
the  Bible,  dedication. 

laudably,  adv.    In  a  laudable  manner. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant. — Dryden. 
laudanum,  s.  [the  notice  of  this  word  by 
Johnson,  which  Todd  has  left  uncriticized, 
is,  in  the  way  of  derivation,  '  a  cant  word 
from  laudo,  Latin,'  and,  in  way  of  explana- 
tion, 'a  soporific  tincture.'  Laudo  is  Latin 
for  I  praise.  The  statement  found  in  John- 
son may  be  found  in  numerous  medical 
works.  Its  true  origin,  however,  is  the 
Latin  ladunum  ;  another  form  of  which  is 
lubdanum,  entered  in  the  previous  editions 
as  a  separate  word,  with  the  following 
extract. 

'A  resin  of  a  strong  but  not  unpleasant  smell, 
and  an  aromatick,  but  not  agreeable,  taste.  This 
juice  exudes  from  a  low  spreading  shrub  in 
Crete.'  (Hill.) 

The  -b-  in  this  word  is  the  -u-  in  the 
■word  before  us.  That  laudable,  from  laus, 
laudo,  laudab His  =  praise,  praiseworthy,  is 
a  common  term  in  Medicine  as  applied  to 
healthy  pus,  or  matter,  is  true.  It  excuses, 
however,  rather  than  verifies  the  current 
derivation.]  Tincture  of  opium  :  (when 
first  confounded  with  ladanum,  it  must 
have  signified  the  opium  itself). 

Nineteen  minims  of  laudanum  contain  one  grain 

of  opium. — lloblyn,  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  in 

Medicine. 

laudation,  s.    Praise ;  honour  paid.  Rare. 

1  see  Anna  with  virgynes  disposed 
Meekly  as  now  to  your  sonnys  lauilacion. 

Parfre,  Morality  of  Candlemas-  Day :  1512. 

laudative,  s.  Panegyric. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  panegyriek  or  lauda- 
tive.— Bacon,  Charge  against  J.  S. 

The  first  was  a  commendation,  or  laudative,  of 
monarchy. — Id.,  Speech  in  Parliament. 

laudatory,  adj.     Containing  praise;  be- 
stowing praise. 
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This  psalm  is  hortatory,  stirring  up  to  the  praises 
of  God  :  and  it  is  laudatory,  setting  forth  and  cele- 
brating the  power  and  greatness  of  God,  for  which 
lie  is  to  be  praised. —  Udall,  Sermons,  p.  1 :  1642. 

Their  benedictions,  or  laudatory  prayers. — Chil- 
mcad,  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  23 :  1(550. 

laudatory,   s.     That   which   contains  or 

bestows  praise. 

I  will  not  fail  to  give  ye,  readers,  a  present  taste 
of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  tolling  sign- 
post to  call  passengers,  not  simply  a  confutation, 
but  '  a  modest  confutation,'  with  a  laudatory  of 
itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  —  Milton, 
A pology  for  Smectymnuus. 

laugh,  v.  n.    [A.S.  hlihan,  hlahan.~] 

1.  Make  that  noise  which  sudden  merriment 

excites. 

There's  one  did  laugh  iu's  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murther!  Sluikespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

•2.  Appear  gay,  favourable,  pleasant,  or  fer- 
tile. 

The  vallies  shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn,  that 
they  shall  laugh  and  sing. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
J 'salmi,  Ixv.  14. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again, 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets 
crown'd.  Dryden. 
With  at. 

Presently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  might  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily  :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  thee  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
The  dissolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves,  and 
upon  reflection  find  that  they  are  merry  at  their 
own  expence. — Addison. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valu'd  more. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  311. 

laugh,  v.  a.   Deride  :  (with  scorn). 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 
scorn  of  his  enemies. — Ecclesiasticus,  vi.  4. 

lie  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  pow'r  of  man.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

laugh,  s.  Convulsion  caused  by  merri- 
ment ;  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden 
merriment. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shade  s,  eludes  her  eager  swain  ; 
Hut  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

laugh  and  lay  down.  s.  Game  at  cards  so 
called. 

Fye  on  this  winning  alway, 
Now  nothing  but  pay,  pay, 
With  laugh  and  lay  downe, 

Borough,  citie,  and  towne.    Skelton,  Poems,  p.  103. 
laughable,  adj.  Suitable  for  the  expression 
of  laughter. 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Casaubon  confesses  Persius  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  lie  was  not  a  laughable  writer.— Dryden, 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

laugher.  .«.    One  who  laughs  ;  man  fond  of 

merriment. 

Were  I  a  common  laugher. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 
Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opinion, 
but  the  laughers  are  much  the  majority.— Pope. 

laughing,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  laugh,  or  laugher. 

The  plenteous  board,  high  heap'd  with  cates 
divine, 

And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine. 

Pope. 

laughing,   verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

laughs. 

Laughing  causeth  a  continual  expulsion  of  the 
breath  witii  the  loud  noise  which  maketh  the  inter- 
jection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
laughing-gas.  s.    Nitrous  oxide. 

(For  example  see  N  i  t  r  o  u  s.) 
laughing-goose,  s.     Species  of  goose  so 
called ;  Anser  albifrons. 
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The  white-fronted  or  laughing-goose  may  be  con- 
sidered a  regular  winter  visitor  to  this  country,  not 
usually  so  numerous  as  the  bean  goose,  but'occa- 
sionally  appearing  in  very  large  flocks,  and,  in  some 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

laughing-gull.  s.  Species  of  gull  so  called ; 
Larus  atricilla. 

This  species,  called  the  lattghing-guVby  Catesby  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  was  made  known 
as  a  visitor  to  the  British  shores  by  Colonel  Mon- 
tague.— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

laughingly,  adv.  In  a  laughing  manner; 
merrily. 

He  tolde  maister  Bradford,  that  he  had  made  the 
Bishop  of  London  afraide:  for,  saith  he  laughingly, 
his  chapleine  gave  him  counsell  not  to  strike  me 
with  his  crosier  staffe,  for  that  1  would  strikeagain  ; 
and  by  my  troth,  said  ho,  rubbing  his  handes,  I 
made  him  believe  I  would  do  so  indeed.— ^Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  Of 
Dr.  R.  Taylor. 

laughingstock,  s.  Butt ;  object  of  ridicule 
Pray  you  let  us  not  be  laughingstocks  to  othU 
men's  humours.  —  Sluikespear,  Merry   Wives  oj 
Windsor,  iii.  1. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be  both 
a  prey  and  laughingstock  at  once.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

laughter,  s.  Convulsive  merriment ;  inar- 
ticulate expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance;  lives  not  in  fear, 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best, 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or 
totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
We  find  not  that  the  laughter-lovmg  dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

laughworthy.  adj.  Deserving  to  be  laughed 
at.  Rare. 

They  laugh'd  at  his  laugh-tcorthy  fate. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 
launce.  .?.   [Lat.  lancea ;  F  v.  lance. ]  Native 
fish  so  called,  Ammodytes  tobianus  :  (often 
the  second  element  in  a  compound). 

I  am  .  .  .  desirous  of  preserving  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  sand-eel  to  the  longer  fish  A.  tobia- 
nus, and  continuing  that  of  sand-?aa»ce  to  the 
smaller  species  bearing  among  naturalists  the  spe- 
cific name  of  lancea. — Yarrell,  British  Fislies. 

launch,  v.  a.    [Fr.  lancerJ] 

1.  Cast  as  a  lance  ;  throw  ;  let  fly. 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  fellow  strook. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
See  whose  arm  can  lanch  the  surer  bolt, 
And  who's  the  better  Jove. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore : 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps, 
Launch'd  his  red  light'ning  at  our  scatter'd  ships. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vii.  332. 

2.  Push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy  and  launch 
presbytery  in  England. — Eikon  Basilike. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And  roll'd  on  levers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Odyssey,  v.  331. 
launch,  v.  n. 
1.  Put  a  vessel  to  sea. 

Launcli  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught. — Luke,  v.  4. 

He  soon  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

For  general  history  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to  be 
had.  lie  who  would  launch  farther  into  the  ocean, 
may  consult  Whear. — Locke. 

•2.  Rove  at  large ;  expatiate ;  make  excur- 
sions ;  (with  out). 

Whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  infinity  of 
space. — Locke. 

Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  submissive 
imitation  :  he  launclies  out  into  very  flowery  paths, 
which  still  conduct  him  into  one  great  road. — Prior, 
Solomon,  preface. 

I  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Plunge  :  (as,  1  The  man  launched  into  an 
expensive  way  of  living'). 
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launch.  s 

1.  See  extract. 

To  launch  [is]  to  send  a  ship,  or  boat,  off  a  build- 
ing or  repairing  slip,  or  off  the  shore,  into  the 
water.  The  planks  or  logs  laid  on  a  building-slip  for 
the  bilge-coads  to  slide  upon  are  termed  bilge-ways 
or  launching-wa.vs.  The  launch  of  a  ship  is  the  act 
of  launching  her. — Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

2.  Particular  land  of  longboat. 

The  principal  superiority  of  the  launch  to  the 
long-boat  consists  in  being,  by  its  construction, 
much  litter  to  under-run  the  cable,  which  is  a  very 
necessary  employment  in  the  harbours  of  the  Levant 
sea,  where  the  cables  of  different  ships  are  fastened 
across  each  other,  and  frequently  render  this  exer- 
cise extremely  necessary. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary :  Burney's  ed. 
lannd,  *.  Lawn. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves, 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
About  the  launds  and  wastes,  both  far  and  near. 

Drayton,  PoVyotbion,  song  xiii. 
Launder,  s.    Laundress.  Obsolete. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  womanize 
a  man,  that,  if  he  yield  to  it,  it  will  not  only  make 
him  an  Amazon,  but  a  launder,  a  distaff-spinner,  or 
whatsoever  other  vile  occupation  their  idle  heads 
can  imagine,  and  their  weak  hands  perform. — Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  i. 

IcundtT.  v.  a.    AVash  ;  wet. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquered 
Have  any  title  to  his  own  beard, 
Though  yours  be  sorely  lugg'd  and  torn 
It  does  your  visage  more  adorn 
Than  if' 'twere  prun'd,  and  starch'd,  and  launder' d, 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 167. 

laundcrer.  5.  [from  lavo  =  wash.]  Man 
who  follows  the  business  of  washing. 

He  is  a  launderer  of  souls,  and  tries  them,  as  men 
do  witches,  by  water. — Bishop  Butler,  Remains, 
ii.  386. 

laundress,  s.  Woman  whose  employment 
is  to  wash  clothes. 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say,  on 
condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  march 
against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  them, 
and  be  their  laundress. — Camden. 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly ;  carry  them  to 
the  laundressm  Datchet  mead. — Shakespear, Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  to  tear  her  smocks  in 
the  washing,  and  yet  wash  tliem  but  half. — Swift, 
Advice  to  Servants. 

laundress,  v.  n.  Do  the  work  of  a  laun- 
dress. Obsolete. 

Their  wives  are  used  to  dress  their  meat,  to  latin- 
dress. — Sir  11.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  20  : 
1650. 
laundry,  s. 

1.  Room  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

The  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulted, 
whether  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry, 
or  laundry. — Swift. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appeareth  in 
laundry  of  clothes,  which  wear  out  apace. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Laureate,  v.  a.    Crown  with  laurel. 

Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  year 
149:5  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at  Cambridge. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  130. 

Laureate,  adj.  Decked  or  invested  with  a 
laurel. 

Then  is  he  decked  as  poete  laureate. 

Barclay,  Eclogues,  iv. :  1570. 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodilies  till  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  149. 

From  the  laureat  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years 
and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led  me 
to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy. — Id.,  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  20. 

The  types  of  the  Philippus  . . .  are,  on  the  obverse 
the  laureat  -  head  of  Apollo  (or,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, of  a  young  Hercules),  and  on  the  reverse,  a 
charioteer  in  a  biga,  with  the  name  of  Philip  beneath. 
— Evans,  CAns  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  25. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  more 
barbarous  art  than  is  to  be  found  on  this  coin  ;  nor 
can  we  well  conceive  a  type  in  which  the  noble 
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laureate  head  and  the  spirited  biga  on  the  Mace- 
donian prototype  are  more  completely  degenerated, 
and  indeed  forgotten,  than  in  this,  with  which  the 
series  I  have  attempted  to  describe  appropriately 
concludes. — Ecans,  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
p.  416. 

Laureate,  s.  One  crowned  (really  or  by 
supposition  with  laurel)  ;  one  invested  with 
the  office  of  laureate. 

The  full  sense  of  a  learned  laureate. 

Cleavcland,  Poems,  p.  66. 
The  flourishing  wreaths  by  laureats  worne. — 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  520. 

Alas  !  few  verses  touch  their  nicer  car, 
They  scarce  can  bear  their  laureate  twice  a  year. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Nor  yet  the  laureal's  crown 
In  thought  exclude  him  !  Shenstone,  Economy, pt. iii. 
Laureateship.  s.    Office,  condition,  or  rank 
of  a  laureat. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  under  the 
head  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  the  seventeen  plays 
of  king  William's  poet  laureate,  Thomas  Shadwell, 
better  remembered  byDryden's  immortal  nickname 
of  Mae  Flecnoe;  or  the  equally  numerous  brood  of 
the  muse  of  Elkanah  Settle,  the  city  poet,  Dryden's 
l)oeg, '  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made;' 
or  the  nine  of  Shadwell's  successors  in  the  laureate- 
ship,  Nahum  Tate,  the  author  of  the  worst  altera- 
tions of  Shakespear,  the  worst  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  worst  continuation  of  a  great 
poem  (his  second  part  of  the  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel)  extant.— Craik,  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  English  Literature,  ii.  106. 

Laureation.  s.  Act  or  state  of  having  de- 
grees conferred. 

The  scholastic  laweations seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  appellation  in  question.  I  will  give  some  in- 
stances at  Oxford. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  129. 

Laurel,  s.   [Lat.  laurus  ;  Fr.  laurierJ] 

1.  Evergreen  so  called:  Primus  lauro-cerasus: 
(it  by  no  means  translates  the  Latin  laurus, 
which  meant  the  bay). 

The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed  by 
naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  tree. — Ains- 
viorth. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerours, 
And  poets  sage.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  laurel  or  cherry-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side  branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tree. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

2.  Coin  so  called. 

Lam-els  [are]  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year 
1619,  with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave 
them  the  name  of  laurels  ;  the  twenty-shilling 
pieces  whereof  were  marked  with  XX  ;  the  ten  shil- 
ling, X;  and  the  five  shilling  piece  with  V. — Jacob. 
Laurel-water,  s.    Water  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  laurel,  containing  hydro- 
cyanic, or  prussic,  acid,   and  therefore 
poisonous.    See  extract. 

Two  parts  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  Primus  Lauro- 
cerasus  are  distilled  with  water  till  three  parts  have 
passed  over.  .  . .  The  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  seem 
in  like  manner  to  contain  amygdaline,  along  with 
some  substance  which,  like  synaptase,  has  the  power 
of  decomposing  it;  for  the  laurel-water  contains 
the  same  ingredients  as  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds. — Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  837-8. 

Laurelled,  adj.  Crowned  or  decorated  with 
laurel ;  laureate. 

Upon  your  sword 
Sits  laurell'd  victory. 

Sltakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 
That  true  enthusiasm  which  transports  and 
elevates  the  souls  of  poets  above  the  middle  region 
of  vulgar  conceptions,  and  makes  them  soar  up  to 
heaven  to  touch  the  stars  with  their  laurelled  heads. 
— Howell,  Letters,  i.  5, 16. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  ?  my  friend !  the  express  is 
come 

With  laurell'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  96. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree  ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  59. 
Laurustine.  s.    See  Laurustinus. 

A  laurustine  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper 
hunter  in  berries. — Guardian,  no.  173. 

Laurustinus.  s.  [Botanical  Lat.  Viburnum 
tinus.~]  Garden  shrub  so  called,  confounded 
with  the  laurel. 

The  dusky  bay,  and  laurustinus  bright. 

Anonymous. 

Dost  thou,  reader,  ask  me  why  ? 
Look  abroad  on  fierce  J  uly, 
When  the  bright  sun's  fervid  heat 
Withers  llowers  as  frail  as  sweet. 
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Then  the  laurustinus  view, 

Mark  its  loaf  of  glossy  hue, 

And  should  prosperous  hours  be  thine, 

Prize  the  ehaplet  laurustine. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems,  To  the  Laurustinus. 

Lava.  s.  [Italian.]  Fused  mass  of  mineral  or 
stony  matter  discharged  by  volcanos  at  the 
time  of  their  eruption. 

There  is  not  a  lava  of  Mount  ./Etna,  to  which  a 
counterpart  may  not  be  produced  from  the  whin- 
stones  of  Scotland. — Sir  J.  Hill,  in  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

Whins  and  a  certain  class  of  lavas,  taken  from 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  consist  of  the  same 
component  elements. — Dr. Kennedy,  ibid. 

In  describing  some  of  the  elfects  of  modern  vol- 
canic action.  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude 
to  those  outbursts  of  molten  rock  which  often  ac- 
company eruptions,  and  which,  rushing  on  like  a 
torrent  of  liquid  fire,  have  from  time  to  time  proved 
so  destructive.  The  lava,  as  it  is  called,  thus  ejected 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  tenacious  semi-fluid  mass,  intensely 
heated,  and.  according  to  the  rate  of  its  cooling 
it  is  known  to  assume  many  different  and  singular 
forms.  The  mineral  composition  of  lava  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  volcanic  districts,  but  the  base 
is  invariably  felspar,  which  is  mixed  with  different 
proportions  of  iron  and  the  alkaline  earths.  The 
lava  often  encloses  crystals ;  its  structure  is  vesi- 
cular, its  internal  lustre  glistening,  and  it  melts 
readily  into  a  black  glass.  Its  general  appearance 
as  a  mineral  is,  however,  greatly  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  its  cooling;  for  while  that  part 
exposed  to  the  air  is  cellular  and  full  of  cracks,  and 
resembling  a  mass  of  scoria  or  loose  ashes,  the  lower 
part,  cooled  slowly  under  pressure,  is  hard  and 
massive,  and  so  far  crystalline  as  to  exhibit  a  rudely 
prismatic  internal  structure.  So  varied,  indeed,  ar« 
the  appearances  it  presents,  that  the  hard  tough 
massive  lava  used  in  volcanic  countries  for  road 
making,  the  clear  black  glassy  mineral  called  obsi- 
dian, and  the  spongy,  light,  friable  pumice-stone  of 
commerce,  are  all  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
mineral,  produced  by  a  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  cooled.  The  mineral 
called  basalt,  which  usually  occurs  in  veins  and 
fissures  of  stratified  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  is  occa- 
sionally also  spread  over  extensive  areas,  is  mani- 
festly of  igneous  origin,  for  it  has  in  many  cases 
altered  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  in  immediate 
contact,  changing  limestone  into  crystalline  marble, 
sandstone  into  quartz  rock,  and  slate  or  shale  into 
claystone,  and  it  has  often  been  poured  out  upon 
extensive  table-lands,  filling  up  all  inequalities  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  in  which  a  torrent  of  lava 
spreads  over  the  country.  Its  mineral  composition 
strictly  resembles  that  of  lava ;  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  general  appearance,  possesses  similar  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  and  exhibits  very  similar  dif- 
ferences in  external  character  in  those  districts 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  partial 
atmospheric  action.  It  only  required  to  transform 
the  one  rock  into  the  other  in  order  that  the  well- 
known  and  universally  diffused  basalt  might  be 
identified  with  the  lava  erupted  from  volcanos  in 
modern  times.  This  also  has  been  satisfactorily 
effected  in  a  very  interesting  experiment  by  Mr. 
Gregory  Watt.  And  the  actual  identity  of  basalt 
with  modern  lava  being  shown,  there  is  distinct 
proof  of  the  former  rock  having  been  produced  by 
ancient  volcanic  action. — Ansted,  Geology,  Intro- 
ductory, Descriptive,  and  Practical. 

Lav-acre.  s.    [Lat.  lavacrum  =  bath.]  Font. 

To  the  end  that  wee  shoulde  not  thynke  to  be 
sufficient,  that  all  our  synnes  have  been  forgiven  us 
through  the  lauacre  of  baptisme. —  Udal,  Luke,  c.  4. 
(Rich.) 

Lavatera.  s.  Plant  akin  to  the  Mallows; 
Lavatera  arborea. 

Hardy  annual  flowers.  .  .  .  Lavatera  red  and 
white. — Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal. 

Lavation.  s.    Act  of  washing. 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 
before  her  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lava- 
tion.— Hakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  30J. 

Lavatory,  s. 

1.  Washing- place. 

Not  far  from  hence  was  a  stately  lavatory  of  por- 
phiry,  called  St.  John's  font. — Sir  P.  llycaut.  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  47. 

2.  Wash. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  otf  the 
venom. — Ha  rvey. 

Lave.  v.  a.    [Lat.  lavo  =  wash ;  pass.  part. 

lavatus  ;  lavutio,  -onis.'J 
1.  Wash  ;  bathe. 

Unsafe,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
In  these  so  llatt'ring  streams. 

Shakespear,  Macheth,  iii.  2. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves  . .  . 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  Joy  and  Love. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  175. 
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With  roomj'  decks,  her  puns  of  mighty  strength. 
Whoso  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 
laves. 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  Hying  on  the  waves. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cliii. 

lave.  v.  n.    Wash  one's  self;  bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves, 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Lave.  v.  a.  [Fr.  lever. ,]  Throw  up  ;  lade  ; 
draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  1  would  through  : 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps,  in  dust, 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides, 
Anot  her  bolder  vet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails  ;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dryden. 

Lave-cared.  adj.  Epithet  applied  in  North- 
amptonshire to  horses  that  have  large  ears, 
or  with  ears  not  erect,  but  further  apart  at 
the  tip,  and  of  course  hanging  down  or 
slouching. 

A  lave-eav'd  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  2. 

laveer.  v.  n.    [see  Veer.]    Change  the 
direction  of  a  ship  in  its  course  ;  tack  ; 
work  the  ship  against  the  wind. 
I  heard  a  grave  and  austere  clerk 
Resolved  him  pilot  both  and  bark ; 
That  like  the  fam'd  ship  of  Trever 
Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver. 

Lovelace,  Lncasta,  pt  ii.  (Rich.) 
How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind  : 
Jiut  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go. 
Must  beat  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  too. 

Dryden,  Astr&a  Redux,  83. 

laveerer.  s.    One  "who  laveers,  tacks  about, 
or  shifts,  changes  his  ground  on  argument. 

They  (the  schoolmen)  are  the  best  lavecrers  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  taught  a  ship  to  have  catehed 
the  wind,  that  should  have  gained  half  in  half 
though  it  had  been  contrary. — Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
Reprinted  1810.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

lavender,  s.    Plant  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Lavandula. 
And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play, 

To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise: 
The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  gray, 

Bank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

It  {lavender']  is  one  of  the  verticillate  plants, 
whose  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  two 
lips;  the  upper  lip,  standing  upright,  is  roundish, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  bifid ;  but  the  under  lip  is 
cut  into  three  segments,  which  are  almost  equal : 
these  flowers  are  disposed  in  whorls,  and  are  col- 
lected into  a  slender  spike  upon  the  top  of  the 
stalks. —  Miller. 

The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aromatick 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  asacephalick,  nervous 
and  uterine  medicine. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Afedica. 

Lay  in  lavender.    In  Cole's  Dictionary,  this 

phrase  is  translated  '  pignori  opponere.' 

Good  faith,  rather  than  thou  should'st  pawn  a  rag 
more,  I'll  lay  my  ladyship  in  lavender  if  I  knew 
where. — Eastward  Hoe. 

laviT.  s.  [Fr.  lavoir.'] 

1.  Washing  vessel. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imhathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil. 

Milton,  Comus,  837. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  hirers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.         Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  3725. 

Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope,  Translation  oftlie  Odyssey. 

2.  Washer.  Obsolete. 

laver.  s.    [?  Lat.  ulva.']    See  extract. 

Porphyra  laciniata  and  vulgaris  are  stewed  and 
brought  to  our  tables  as  a  luxury,  under  the  name 
of  laver,  and  even  the  Ulva  latissima,  or  green  laver, 
is  not  slighted  in  the  absence  of  the  porphyra;.— 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

laverock.       Lark.    See  Lark. 

Plocks, 

Of  turtles,  and  of  laverockes. 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  6G2. 
See  a  black -bird  feed  her  young, 
Or  a  leverock  build  her  nest. 

I.  Walton,  Angler's  Wish. 

laving:.   See  Lave-eared  and  Lopeared. 
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II is  ears  hang  laving  like  a  new-lugged  swino. 

Bishop  Hail,  Satires,  b.  iv.  sat.  i. 

lavish,  v.  a.    [  ?  ]    Scatter  with  profusion ; 
waste ;  squander. 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  the  impartial  world  with  reason  say, 
We  lavish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands? 

Addison,  CatO,l\.  1. 

lavish,  adj. 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense. 
Laughs  at  his  thrift:  and  lavish  of  expence, 
Quail's,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  49. 

The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Roive,  Jane  Shore. 

It  was  a  strange  contest ;  Markwald  endeavouring 
by  humble  civilities,  by  menaces,  by  lavish  offers,  to 
extort  absolution  on  the  easiest  terms  from  the  Car- 
dinals. He  declared  himself  ready  to  swear  unre- 
served obedience  in  spiritual  matters,  in  temporal 
more  cautiously,  to  all  just  mandates  of  the  Pope. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin.  Christianity,  b.  ix.  eh.  i. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste ;  profuse :  (as,   '  The 
cost  was  lavish'). 

3.  Wild  ;  unrestrained. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavish  spirit. 

Shalcespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

lavisher.  s.    One  who  lavishes  ;  prodigal ; 
profuse  man. 

Tertullian  very  truly  observeth,  God  is  not  a 
lavisher,  but  a  dispenser,  of  his  blessings.  —  Fo- 
therby,  Atheomasti.r,  p.  1S9:  1022. 

Let  those  lavishers,  that  made  the  covetous  their 
voiders,  live  so  thriftily  as  to  pay  their  debts  in  their 
lifetime;  so  may  they  deprive  their  executors  of  a 
trouble. — Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  209  :  1631. 
lavishly,  adv.    In  a  lavish  manner ;  pro- 
fusely; prodigally. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook  ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
Then   laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowrets 
crown'd, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around.  Dryden. 

Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower ; 
if  it  be  moderately  bestowed,  it  cheers  and  revives  ; 
but  if  too  lavishly,  overcharges  and  depresses  him. 
— Pope. 

Throughout  Italy  the  Guelfic  cities  opened  their 
pates  to  welcome  the  Champion  of  the  Church,  the 
Emperor  chosen  by  the  Pope,  with  universal  accla- 
mation :  old  enemies  seemed  to  forget  their  feuds  in 
his  presence,  tributary  gifts  were  poured  lavishly 
at  his  feet. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  eh.  iii. 

lavishment.  s.    Act  of  lavishing. 

They  are  given  to  lavishment  of  their  gettings. — 
Lord,  History  of  the  Ban'aus,  p.  It :  103(1. 

lavishness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Lavish;  prodigality;  profusion. 

First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserved  with 
dread, 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
There  seems  to  bo  a  profusion  and  lavishness  of 
the  particles  in  some  places  of  the  noblest  classicks. 
— Blackmail,  Sacred  Classicks,  i.  225. 
lavolta.  s.  [Italian  ;  the  spelling  irregular.] 
Dance  which  was  characterised  by  con- 
siderable turning  and  capering. 

I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt ;  nor  sweeten  talk  ; 
Nor  play  at  su&tle  games. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.4. 
They  bid  us  .  .  .  to  the  English  dancing  schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantoes. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
Ixion  is  .  .  .  turned  dancer,  and  leads  lavaltoes 
with  the  Lamia;. — II.  Jonson,  Masques. 

A  homely  Venus  attired  like  a  Bacchanal,  attended 
by  many  morris-dancers,  began  to  caper  and  frisk 
their  best  lavoltoes,  so  as  every  limb  strove  to  exceed 
each  other.  —  Sir  I.  Herbert,  Ri  lat  ion  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  A frica  and  the  Great  Asia. 

law.  s.  [A.S.  laga.'] 

1.  Rule  of  action. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work- 
ing, the  same  we  term  a  law. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  i.  §  2. 

Unhappy  man  !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1125. 

2.  Decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom,  publicly 
established  as  a  rule  of  justice. 

Ordain  them  laws,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  relierious  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  230. 
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Our  nation  would  not  give  laivs  to  the  Irish, 
therefore  now  the  Irish  gave  laws  to  them. — Sir  J. 

Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Decree  authoritatively  annexing  rewards 
or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  28S. 
Laws  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to  be 
rebellious. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
He  hath  resisted  laiv, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 
Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the  law 
of  every  body  :  there  is  not  one  in  the  town  where 
he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter-sessions. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

5.  Distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  law  is  split  into  two. — Baker,  On  Learning. 

6.  Conformity  to  law;  anything  lawful. 

In  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law 
Then  were  they  chosen. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1 

7.  Pitile  or  axiom  of  science;  established  and 
constant  mode  or  process ;  fixed  correspon- 
dence of  cause  and  effect.    See  Nature. 

Natural  agents  have  their  law— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  dy'd,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd, 
Attending  Nature's  law. 

Shakespear,  Cymbcline,  v.  4. 

8.  Mosaic  institution :  (distinguished  from 
the  gospel). 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  290. 

9.  Books  in  which  the  Jewish  religion  is 
delivered  :  (distinguished  from  the  pro- 
phets'). 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. — Matthew,  vii.  12. 

10.  Particular  form  or  mode  of  trying  and 
judging  :  (as,  martial  law,  mercantile  law, 
and  ecclesiastical  law. 

11.  Jurisprudence;  study  of  law:  (as,  '  A 
doctor  of  laiv). 

lawbreaker,  s.    One  who  breaks  any  law. 
Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  lawbreaker,  a  villain. 

Shakespear.  Cymbcline,  iv.  2. 
In  this  chapter  he  shews,  how  they  were  the  law- 
breakers.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

lawday.  s.    Day  of  open  court ;  solemn 

court  of  a  county  or  hundred. 

Keep  lects  and  lawdays,  and  in  session  sit. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

lawful,  adj.  Agreeable  to  law  ;  conform- 
able to  law;  allowed  bylaw;  legitimate; 

legal. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her.— Matthew, 
xiv.  4. 

Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  law/id  sheets. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  G. 
lawfully,  adv.  In  a  lawful  manner ;  legally ; 
agreeably  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit : 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a  man 
to  do  those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  law- 
fully do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief, 
yet  Christian  charily  will,  in  many  cases,  restrain  a 
man. — South.  Sermons. 

1  may  lie  allow*!  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king  of 
poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and  how 
lawfully  you  may  exercise  it. — Dryden,  Translation 
of  Juvenal,  dedication, 
lawfulness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Lawful;  legality;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  error  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 
some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfulness  of  the 
action. — Bacon. 
lawgiver,  s.    Legislator  ;  one  -who  makes 
laws. 

Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation. 
— Bacon. 

A  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers.— 
Swift. 
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Lawgivin;-.  adj.  Legislative. 

The  indiminishable  majesty  of  our  highest  court, 
the  lawgiving  and  sncreci  parliament.  —  Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  eities  with  their  charming  lutes. 

Waller. 

Lawingr.  s.    See  extract. 

The  lairing  of  dogs  [is]  the  cutting-off  several 
claws  of  the  fore-feet  of  dogs  in  the  forest. — Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Lawless,  adj. 

1,  Unrestrained  by  any  law  ;  not  subject  to 
law. 

The  necessity  of  war.  which  anions;  human  actions 
is  the  must  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  affinity  with 
the  necessity  of  law. — Mir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

llude  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  blind  as  he. 
They  own'd  a  lawless  savage  liberty, 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  priz'd, 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civiliz'd. 

Dryden. 

Or  meteor  like,  (lame  lawless  through  the  void, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy'd. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  65. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms, 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  oil'  those  that  have  offended  him. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
We  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
Thon  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim  ; 
Thou  of  my  blood  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1145. 
Lawlessly,  adv.    In  a  lawless  manner. 
Fear  not,  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 
lawlessness,   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Lawless;  disorder;  disobedience  to  law. 
Glutton}7,  malice,  pride,  and  covetise, 
And  laivlessuess  reigning  with  riotise. 

Spenser,  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 

Lawmaker,  s.  One  who  makes  laws  ;  legis- 
lator ;  lawgiver. 

Their  judgement  is,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admit  no  lawmakers  but  the  evangelists. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Lawmongrer.  s.  Smatterer  in  law ;  low 
dealer  in  law.  Contemptuous. 

Though  this  chattering  lawmonger  be  bold  to  call 
it  wicked. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Lawn.  s.  [Lat.  lana  =  wool.]  Fine  cambric, 
remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves 
of  bishops. 

Should'st  thou  bleed, 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  lawn  I'd  tear, 
"Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair.  Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  135. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Look  on  those  lips, 
Those  now  lawn  pillows,  on  whose  tender  softness 
Chaste  modest  speech,  stealing  from  out  his  breast, 
Had  wont  to  rest  itself. 

TSIarston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 

Tickell,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  chimere  or  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn 
sleeves  are  generally  sewed.  —  Wheatley,  Rational 
Illustration  of  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer. 

Lawn.  s.  [Norse,  lunde.~]  Open  space  be- 
tween woods. 

Betwixt  them  laivns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks, 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  252. 
His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intcrmix'd  with  walks,  and  laivns,  and  gar- 
dens.— Addison. 

There,  interspers'd  in  lawns  and  opening  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  21. 

Lawny,  adj. 

1.  Having  lawns;  interspersed  with  lawns. 
Through   forrests,  mountains,   or  the  lawny 
grounds.  W.  Bro  wne. 

Stupendous  rocks, 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift, 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Musing  through  the  lawny  park. 

T.  Warton,  Ode  to  the  First  of  April. 
On  a  little  lawny  islet, 
By  anemone  and  violet, 

Brightly  overgrown.  Shelley. 
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2.  Made  of  lawn  or  fine  linen. 

When  a  plum'd  fan  may  shade  thy  chalked  face, 
And  lawny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

Lawsuit,  s.    Process  in  law  ;  litigation. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  lawsuits  and  wrangles;  his  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  without 
a  spiritual  guide. — Swift. 

Lawyer,  s.  Professor  of  law  ;  advocate  ; 
pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyer,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it. — Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
i.  4. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  their 
office  swerve  from  it  ? — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

I  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  l\w- 
yers. — Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes, 
When  tile  defendant's  counsel  rose  ; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
Lawyerly.  adj.  Judicial. 

The  more  lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point. — Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  ch.  v. 

Lax.  adj.    [Lat.  laxus.~] 

1.  Loose;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  162. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Crabbe. 

2.  Disunited  ;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone  suffer  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laxer  matter, 
which  more  easily  give  way. —  Woodward. 

3.  Vague  ;  not  rigidly  exact. 

Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  discourses. — 
Baker. 

4.  Relaxed  :  (as  applied  to  the  bowels). 

5.  Slack  ;  not  tense. 

By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  goes  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
lax  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way. — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Laxation.  s. 

1.  Act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  State  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 
Laxative,  adj.    Capable  of  relieving  a  cos- 
tive state  of  the  bowels. 

Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it- 
self; the  powder  of  loadstone  doth  rather  consti-  ! 
pate  and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. — 
Sir  W.  Broivne. 

The  oil  in  wax  is  emollient,  laxative,  and  anodyne. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

Laxative,  s.  Medicine  slightly  purgative ; 
medicine  that  relaxes  the  bowels  without 
stimulation. 

Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  764. 

Laxity,  s. 

1.  Not  compression;  not  close  cohesion; 
slackness  of  contexture. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  laxity  and  thinness. — 
Bentley. 

2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision. 

I  need  not  observe  on  the  laxity  of  this  version. — 
Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  187. 

Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  case  and 
laxity  of  expression,  when  the  importance  of  the 
subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the  dignity  of  the 
person  exacts  reverence.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  152. 

3.  Looseness  ;  not  costiveness. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 
way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  —  Sir  T. 
Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  Slackness ;  contrariety  to  tension. 

Laxity  of  a  fibre  is  that  degree  of  cohesion  in  its 
parts  which  a  small  force  can  alter,  so  as  to  increase 
its  length  beyond  what  is  natural.—  Quincy. 

In  consideration  of  the  laxity  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  subject  to  relapse. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

5.  Openness  ;  not  closeness. 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  by  little  and  little  move  it  further  off,  and 
there  is  upon  the  paper  some  part  of  that  which  I 
see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less  and  less  as  I 
remove;  so  that  if  I  would  trust  my  sense,  I  should  j 
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believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper  as  in  the 
candle,  though  infeebled  by  the  laxih/  of  the  chan- 
nel in  which  it  flows.— (Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Bodies. 

Laxly,  adv.     In  a  lax  manner ;   loosely ; 
without  exactness  or  distinction. 

Buffon  has  thrown  his  subjects  into  groups,  laxly 
formed  from  general  points 'of  resemblance.— Ree's, 
Cyclopedia. 
Lay.  v.  a.    [see  Lie.] 

1.  Place ;  put. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.— Jonah,  iii.  6. 
Till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

He  sacrificing  laid 
The  inwards  on  the  wood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  438. 
With  /land,  or  the  like. 

They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover. — 
Mark,  xvi.  18. 

Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again  ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again  ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to  lay 
his  fingers  off  it.—Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

2.  Place  along. 

Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away 
iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of  the 
mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  tlie  way  of  thy 
uprightness. — Ecclesiasticus,  vii.  6. 

A  stone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den. — 
Daniel,  vi.  17. 

3.  Beat  down  corn  or  grass. 

Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great 
rains  in  harvest. —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Let  no  sheep  there  play, 
Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

4.  Keep  from  rising ;  settle;  still. 

I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  full  of 
dust ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing  fra- 
grant shower  of  rain  had  laid  the  dust. —  Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

5.  Fix  deep;  dispose  regularly. 

Schismaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  are 
not  lit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.— 

Bacon. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 
And  tEuos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  call. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  iii.  27. 

Men  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old 
foundations  of  knowledge;  I  persuade  myself,  that 
the  way  I  have  pursued  lays  those  foundations 
surer. — Locke. 

6.  Bury;  inter. 

David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  imto  his  fathers, 
and  saw  corruption. — Acts,  xiii.  36. 

7.  Station  or  place  privily. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee. — 
Joshua,  viii.  2. 

The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me. — Psalms, 
cxix.  110. 

8.  Spread  on  a  surface. 

The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid  on 
so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the 
lines. —  Walts. 

9.  Paint ;  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours ;  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear. — Locke. 

10.  Put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 

They  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  abuse, 
and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of  England. 
— Bacon. 

11.  Calm;  still;  quiet;  allay. 

Friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 
With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  rais'd. 

B.  Jonson. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair, 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  still'd  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  426. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid. 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Waller. 

I  fear'd  I  should  havo  found 
A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  it. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Was  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

12.  Exorcise. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in  a 
petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans 
in  it. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

13.  Set  on  the  table. 

I  laid  meat  unto  them. — Hosea,  xi.  4. 
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14.  Propagate  plants  by  fixing  their  twigs  in 
the  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

15.  Wager;  stake. 

But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay; 
The  pawn  I  proffershall  be  full  as  good. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  52. 

16.  Deposit  anything. 

The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow 
a  nest,  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young. — 
Psalms,  Ixxxiv.  3. 

17.  Exclude  eggs. 

After  the  egg  lay'd,  there  is  no  further  growth  or 
nourishment  from  the  female. — Bacon, Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it ;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  those  she  lays. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

18.  Apply  with  violence. 

Lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it. — Ezekiel,  iv.  2. 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd. 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose  ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

A.  Philips. 

1 9.  Add  ;  conjoin. 

AVoe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field.— Isaiah,  v.  8. 

20.  Put  in  a  state  implying  somewhat  of  dis- 
closure. 

If  the  sinus  He  distant,  lay  it  open  first,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano. —  Wise- 
man. 

The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste. — Addi- 
son. 

21.  Scheme;  contrive. 

Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame, 
Yet  stiil  fresh  projects  lay'd  the  greyey'd  dame. 

Chapman. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  bene- 
volence, counselling  with  the  god^,  laying  plans  for 
empires. — Pope. 

lion  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that  before  the 
rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  break  in  and  cut 
thee  down. — Arbuthnot. 

22.  Charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land- 
holder, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of  his 
pocket. — Locke. 

23.  Impute ;  charge. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  yet  God  layelh 
not  folly  to  them. — Job,  xxiv.  12. 

Pre-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul ; 
Lay  the  fault  on  us.     Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us.  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd, and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  53. 

The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and  fierce- 
ness of  those  savage  nations  that  invaded  them. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  wholly  inno- 
cent of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjustly  to  its 
charge. — Dry  den. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge  ;  a  capi- 
tal crime. — Id.,  Translation  of  tlie  ^Eneid. 

24.  Impose,  as  evil  or  punishment. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury. — Exodus,  xx.  25. 

The  Lord  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you  upon  all  the  land. — Deuteronomy,  xi.  25. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

These  words  were  not  spoken  to  Adam  ;  neither, 
indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to  Adam  ; 
but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Eve. — Locke. 

25.  Enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  a  rule  of  action. 

It  seemed  good  tofaf/upon  you  no  greater  burden. 
— Acts,  xv.  28. 

Whilst  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt. —  Wycherly. 

A  prince  who  never  disobey'd, 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid, 
Nor  want,  nor  exile,  with  his  duty  weigh'd. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  234. 

You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity lays  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life. — Archbishop 
'Tillotson. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 
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26.  Exhibit;  offer. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  license  to  answer  for 
himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him. — 
Acts,  xxv.  16. 

Till  he  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer. — 
Bishop  Attcrbury. 

27.  Throw  by  violence. 

He  bringcth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high  ;  the 
lofty  city  he  laycth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground. — 
Isaiah,  xxvi.  5. 

15rave  Cameus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 
The  victor  Cseneus  was  by  Tumus  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  778. 

He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierced. 

Ibid.  i.2G4. 

28.  Place  in  comparison. 

Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  dan- 
gerous thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will 
be  found  no  comparison. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Lay  ahold.    See  second  extract. 

Lay  her  ahold,  ahold;  set  her  two  courses;  off  to 
sea  again,  lay  her  off. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  1. 
[To  lay  a  ship  ahold,  is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the 
wind  as  she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land, 
and  get  her  out  to  sea. — Steevens.] 
Lay  apart.    Reject ;  put  away. 

Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity 
of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meekness  the  en- 
grafted word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls. — 
James,  i.  21. 
Lay  aside.    Put  away ;  not  retain. 

AVherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset 
us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.— Hebrews,  xii.  1. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Lay  away.    Put  from  one ;  not  keep. 

And  she  laid  aicay  her  glorious  apparel,  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  anguish. — Esther,  xiv.  2 :  apo- 
crypha. 

Lay  before.  Expose  to  view  :  show  ;  display. 
I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  vou  a  prospect  of  your  labours. — Archbishop 
Wake. 

That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  commons.— 
Swift. 

Their  office  it  is  to  lay  the  business  of  the  nation 
before  him. — Addison. 
Lay  by. 

a.  Reserve  for  some  future  time. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him. — 1  Corinthians,  xvi.  2. 

b.  Put  from  one  ;  dismiss. 

She  went  away,  and  laid  by  her  veil.— Genesis, 
xxxviii.  19. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persons  unnecessary  for  the  time. — Bacon,  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

Bid  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 1G5. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms; 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make.  "*  Waller. 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by, 
Know  I  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die. 

Dryden. 

When  their  displeasure  is  once  declared,  they 
ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their 
brows,  but  restore  their  children  to  their  former 
grace  with  some  difficulty.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Lay  down. 

a.  Deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent,  or  satis- 
faction. 

I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.— John,  x.  15. 
For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
1'  th'  eyes  of  Heaven. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

b.  Quit ;  resign. 

The  soldier  being  once  brought  in  for  the  service, 
I  will  not  have  him  to  lay  doivn  his  arms  any  more. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

As  for  the  story  or  plot  of  the  tragedy,  'tis  purely 
fiction  ;  for  I  take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid 
it  down. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  preface. 

c.  Commit  to  repose. 

I  will  both  lau  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep. — 
Psalms,  iv.  8. 
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And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 
to  pledge  by  every  altar. — A  mos,  ii.  8. 

We  lay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares  ;  night 
shuts  up  the  senses. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Or  lift  me  high  to  Hsemus'  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempo  lay  me  down. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  69 1. 

d.  Advance  as  a  proposition. 

Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  Deity. — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  vour  encouragement, 
that  we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke  of 
a  perfect  unsinning  obedience.— Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

Plato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness  shall,  either  in  life  or  death,  conduce  to 
his  good. — Addison. 

From  the  maxims  laid  down  many  may  conclude 
that  there  had  been  abuses. — Swift. 

Lay  for.    Attempt  by  ambush  or  insidious 
practices. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  'Turks. 
Lay  forth. 

a.  Diffuse ;  expatiate. 

O  bird !  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men  !  and  so 
lie  lays  himself  forth  upon  the  gracefuhiess  of  the 
raven. — Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

b.  Place  when  dead  in  a  decent  posture. 

Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Lay  hold  on  (less  correctly  of).  Seize;  catch. 
Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
him,  and  bring  him  out. — Deuteronomy,  xxi.  19. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination, 
be  needfully  laid  hold  of— Locke. 

Lay  in.    Store  ;  treasure. 

Let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to 
gardens  or  corn  be  to  a  common  stock  ;  and  laid  in 
and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion. 
— Bacon. 

They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but  they 
thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them 
happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make 
their  solitude  luxurious. — Dryden. 

Readers  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may 
set  oft'  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and 
to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old 
age. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Lay  on.    Apply  with  violence. 

We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate :  blows  aro 
the  proper  remedies ;  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way 
different  from  the  ordinary. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 
Lay  open.    Show  ;  expose. 

A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly. — Proverbs,  xiii.  1G. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  lo  think  and  speak, 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errours,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 
Lay  over.    Incrust ;  cover  ;  decorate  super- 
ficially. 

Wo  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake ;  to 
the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  :  behold,  it  is 
laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath 
at  all  in  the  midst  of  it. — Ilabakkuk,  ii.  19. 
Lay  out. 

a.  Expend. 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons, 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonisles,  14S5. 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out, 
Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  519. 

If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  repent 
the  charge  ;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfaction  to 
think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best  laid  out. — 
Locke. 

I.  in  this  venture,  donble  gains  pursue, 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you. 

Dryden. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face;  she  has  touched  it  with  Vermillion,  planted  in 
it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes. — Addison. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  Id.,  Cato,  i.  1. 

b.  Display ;  discover. 

He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 
bigotry,  and  false  confidence,  in  all  its  colours. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

c.  Dispose ;  plan. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a 
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vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. — 
Broome,  Notes  on  tlw  Odyssey. 

d.  Exert ;  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  coneerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  country.  —  Bishop  Smal- 
ridge. 

e.  Compose  the  limbs  of  the  dead. 

Durand  gives  a  pretty  exact  account  of  some  of 
the  ceremonies  used  at  laying  out  the  body,  as  they 
are  at  present  practised  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  the  laying  out  is  called  streeking. — Brand, 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities. 

Lay  to. 

a.  Charge  upon. 

When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay  his 
unkindness  unto  him,  he,  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  to  denial, 
but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

b.  Apply  with  vigour. 

Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones, 
From  fallow  as  needeth,  to  gather  up  stones. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

c.  Harass  ;  attack. 

The  great  master  having  a  careful  eye  over  every 
part  of  the  city,  went  himself  unto  the  station, 
which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Mus- 
tapha. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore  ; 
Backwards  he  bears. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Lay  to  heart.  Consider  seriously  and  intently. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;  for  that  is  the  end  of 
all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart.— 
Ecclesiastes,  vii.  2. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  lieart,  that,  being 
Juno's  darling  bird,  he  had  not  the  nightingale's 
voice. — Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

He  that  really  lays  these  two  things  to  heart,  the 
extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small  possi- 
bility of  help,  will  never  come  coldly  to  a  work  of 
that  concernment. — Duppa. 

Lay  together.    Collect ;  bring  into  one  view. 

If  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing. — South,  Sermons. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions 
must  be  examined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in 
question.— Locke. 

Lay  under.    Subject  to. 

A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Lay  up. 

a.  Confine  to  one's  bed  or  chamber  by  ill- 
ness. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  all 
subject  to  the  gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the 
motion  raise  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints:  where 
it  was  chiefly  used,  no  one  was  ever  troubled  much, 
or  laid  up  by  that  disease. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

b.  Store ;  treasure ;  put  away  for  future 
use. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  till  himself  did  come  thither,  to  send  it  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor  there. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  he  all  my  care  ;  for  this  is  all ; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  cp.  i. 

Lay.  v.  7i. 

1.  Yield  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb,  which  v.  ill  make 
them  lay  the  better. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Contrive ;  form  a  scheme. 

Which  mov'd  the  king, 
By  all  the  aptest  means  could  be  procur'd, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Scarce  are  their  consorts  cold,  ere  they  are  laying 
for  a  second  match.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 

Lay  about.    Strike  on  all  sides ;  act  with 
great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  takes  and  pays, 
Now  forc'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily, 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penthesile. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  377. 
He  provides  elbow-room  enough  for  his  conscience 
to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 
Vol.  II. 
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Lay  at.    Strike ;  endeavour  to  strike. 

The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 
— Job,  xli.  26. 
Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay.  Spenser. 

Lay  in  for.  Provide  for  ;  make  preparation 
to  receive. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too 
sharp  an  edge. — Dryden. 
Lay  on. 

a.  Strike  :  beat  without  intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on  as  if  it  tried, 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1067. 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same, 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  469. 

b.  Act  extravagantly  or  inordinately 

My  father  has  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and 
she  lays  it  on.—Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Lay  out.    Take  measures  ;  provide. 

1  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the  intrails 
of  the  earth  were  laid  open. —  Woodward. 
Lay  upon.  Importune  ;  request  with  earnest- 
ness and  incessantly.  Obsolete. 

All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take 
that  war  in  hand,  that  they  said  they  would  never 
bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  he  omitted 
that  occasion. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Lay.  s.    That  which  is  laid  ;  layer. 

1.  Row  ;  stratum  ;  one  rank  in  a  series, 
reckoned  upwards. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below,  as 
close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  then  the  strings  of 
guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinary  viols, 
that  the  upper  strings  stricken  might  make  the 
lower  resound. — Bacon. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon  that 
a  lay  of  wood. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Wager. 

This  broken  joint  between  you  and  her  husband 
entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and  my  fortunes  against  any 
lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow 
stronger  than  it  was  before. — Shakespear,  Othello, 
ii.  3. 

3.  Station  ;  rank.  Obsolete. 

Welcome  unto  thee,  renowned  Turk, 
Not  for  thy  lay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  arms. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 
Lay,  s.    See  Lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden,  The  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf. 

The  plowing  of  layes  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  for  corn. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Lay.  s.  [N.Fr.  lai.~\    Song ;  poem. 
To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung. 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming  lays. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  435. 
If  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing.  Id.,  Sonnets,  i.  8. 

He  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay, 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

Waller. 

On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise, 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  481. 
Lay.  adj.  [Lat.  laicus ;  Fr.  lalque.'] 

1 .  Not  clerical ;  regarding  or  belonging  to 
the  people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  pref'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kind : 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Pantlier,  iii.  967. 

Lay  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  doctors 
of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  officials,  &c. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  Howe. 

He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  reluc- 
tantly according  to  one  account,  and  compelled  on 
one  side  by  their  dread  of  the  lay  barons,  on  the 
other  by  tlie  example  and  authority  of  the  Primate. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  viii. 

2.  Not  belonging  to  the  profession  of  the 
speaker  ;  e.  g.  a  medical  man  is  lay  in  the 
eyes  of  a  lawyer,  and  vice  versa. 

Lay.  adj.    See  Layman. 
Layer,  s. 

1.  Stratum,  or  row;  bed;  one  body  spread 
over  another. 
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A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  fibres.— Evelyn,  Calen- 
darium  hortense. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood  in 
great  quantity  will  naturally  be. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Sprig  of  a  plant.    See  first  extract. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers :  this  is 
to  be  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about  half 
a  foot ;  the  ground  should  be  first  made  very  light, 
and,  after  they  are  laid,  they  should  have  a  little 
water  given  them :  if  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the 
laying  of  them  down,  they  must  be  pegged  down 
with  a  hook  or  two ;  and  if  they  have  taken  sufficient 
root  by  the  next  winter,  they  must  be  cut  off  from 
the  main  plants,  and  planted  in  the  nursery :  some 
twist  the  branch,  or  bare  the  rind ;  and  if  it  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  ground,  they  fasten  a  tub  or 
basket  near  the  branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in  it. — Miller. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  give  your 
layers  fresh  earth,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
week. — Evelyn. 

3.  Hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters, 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers. — Mortimer. 

Layer-up.  s.    One  who  reposits  for  future 
use ;  treasurer. 

Old  age,  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face.— Sluxkespear,  Henry  V 
v.  2. 

Laying:,  s.    verbal  abs.    See  extract. 

Laying,  in  plastering,  [is]  the  first  coat  or  lath  of 
tar-coat  work,  the  surface"  whereof  is  roughed  by 
sweeping  with  a  broom.  The  difference  between 
laying  and  rendering  being  that  the  latter  is  the 
first  coat  upon  brick. — Gwilt. 

Layland.  s.    Land  which  lies  untilled. 
He  shall  have  my  broad  lay-lands. 

Bishop  Percy,  Iieliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
Sir  Cauline,  i.  1,  4. 
Land,  lie  lay,  till  I  return. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 
Layman,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministers  to  do  it. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow'r  at  least, 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd  a  priest. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  94. 

Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for  his 
lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  legal,  as  that  of  a 
layman,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving  such  bene- 
ficial bargains  ?— Swift. 

2.  One  not  engaged  in  a  given  profession; 
outsider.    See  Lay,  2. 

Layman,  s.   [probably  two  words  ;  the  com- 
moner combination  at  present  is  lay  figure. 
Jointed  image  used  by  painters  in  contriv- 
ing attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  natural 
figure  before  you. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufres- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Laystall,  s.  [7ey  =  lye.]    Heap  of  dung. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a  great  lay-stall, 
Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strowed  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Near  the  common  lay-stall  of  a  city.— Drayton, 
Preface  to  Polyolbion.  , 

If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  dung  and  leystals,  it  is  worth  a  fear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

Lazar.  s.    Person  infected  with  a  loathsome 
and  pestilential  disease. 

They  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case, 
Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay. 

Sptaser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I'll  be  sworn,  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never 
shrouded  any  but  lazars. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life, 
and  lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 
perfection more  resembles  me. — Dryden. 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars,  merciful  and  meek. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder. 
Lazaret,  s.    Same  as  Lazaretto. 

The  same  penalty  attends  persons  escaping  from 
the  lazaret. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

Lazaretto,  s.   [Italian  from  Lazarus,  the 
name  of  the  beggar  of  the  New  Testament.] 
Public  building  for  the  reception  of  diseased 
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persons,  particularly  such  as  are  afflicted 
with  pestilential  distempers. 

My  genius  prompts  me  that  I  was  born  under  a 
planet  not  to  die  in  a  lazaretto. — Howell,  Familiar 
Letters,  i.  6,  60. 
Lazarhouse.  s.  Lazaretto ;  quarantine  hos- 
pital. 

A  place 

Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark; 
A  lazar-house  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  -177. 

Lazarlike.  adj.    Full  of  sores  ;  leprous. 
A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Must  lazarlike,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body.        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Lazariy.  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

Those  five  leprous  and  lazariy  orders.  —  Bishop 
Hall.  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

X>aze.  v.  re.    Live  idly  ;  be  idle  ;  slug. 

Up,  and  laze  not ; 
Iladst  thou  my  business,  thou  couldst  ne'er  sit  so. 

Middleton,  The  Witch. 
The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the  belly : 
they  knew  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be  laziyig, 
and  pampering  itself  with  the  fruit  of  the  others' 
labour.— Sir  R-  L' Estrange. 

The  sot  cried,  Utinam  hoc  esset  laborare,  while  he 
lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his  couch. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Laze.  v.  a.  Waste  in  laziness  ;  stupefy  by 
sloth. 

He  that  takes  liberty  to  laze  himself,  and  dull  his 
spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  find  the  more  he  sleeps 
the  more  he  shall  be  drowsy ;  till  he  becomes  a  very 
slave  to  his  bed,  and  makes  sleep  his  master. — 
Whately,  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  23  :  1634. 
Lazily,  adv.  In  a  lazy  manner ;  idly  ;  slug- 
gishly ;  heavily. 

"Watch  him  at  play,  when  following  his  oivn  incli- 
nations; and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active, 
or  whether  lie  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his 
time. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

The  eastern  nations  view  the  rising  fires, 
"Whilst  night  shades  us,  and  lazily  retires.  Creech. 

laziness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lazy ; 
idleness  ;  sluggishness  ;  listlessness  ;  hea- 
viness in  action ;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness,  the  unjust 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig 
and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve. — South,  Sermons. 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the 
power  of  others,  but  from  my  own  modesty  and 
laziness. — Dryden. 
Lazy,  adj. 

1.  Idle;  sluggish;  unwilling  to  work. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1, 

"Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals. 
— Macon. 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep, 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  73. 
Like  eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep. 
Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  Slow ;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their  armies, 
was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an  expedient  to  resist 
this  torrent. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 
Xiea.  s.  [A.S.  lcugJ\ 

1.  Expanse  of  land  ;  open  country:  (often 
applied  to  water). 

As  when  two  warlike  brigantines  at  sea, 
With  murd'rous  weapons  arm'd  to  cruell  fight, 
Doe  mccte  together  on  the  watry  lea. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2, 1G. 
Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Such  court  guise, 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 
With  the  mineing.Dryades, 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.    Milton,  Comus,  1)62. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  See  extract. 

Lea. — In  agriculture  [is]  a  term  applied  to  lands 
which  are  kept  under  grass  or  pasturage  for  a  short 
period.  For  example,  in  a  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat, 
clover,  and  rye  grass,  for  three  years.  The  ground, 
when  under  clover  and  rye  grass,  is  said  to  be  in  j 
lea. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art. 
Lead,  v.  a.  preter.  led ;  past  part.  led.  [A.S. 
ladan.~] 
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1 .  Guide  by  the  hand. 

They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill.— Luke,  iv.  29. 

2.  Conduct  to  any  place. 

Save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  children,  that  they 
may  lead  them  away,  and  depart. — 1  Samuel,  xxx.  22. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  ? — 
Luke,  xiii.  15. 

3.  Conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  against  the 
enemy,  and  seek  him  where  he  is  to  fight  ? — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood  that 
lie  might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or 
possess  places. — South,  Sermons. 

He  might  muster  his  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  against  the  Indians,  to  seek  reparation  upon 
any  injury. — Locke. 

4.  Introduce  by  going  first. 

"Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may  go 
in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and 
which  may  bring  them  in. — Numbers,  xxvii.  17. 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day, 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.  Fairfax. 

5.  Guide  ;  show  the  method  of  attaining. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things,  as  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things. —  Walts, 
Logick. 

6.  Draw ;  entice  ;  allure. 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  shew  of 
comfort,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  and  then 
drive  him  into  choler,  and  then  expose  him. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

7.  Induce  ;  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives. 

"What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th*  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of 
the  war. — Stcift. 

8.  Pass  ;  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 

Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  doctrines  he 
preached,  and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the 
righteous. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Celibacy,  as  then  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  commonly  forced,  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow, 
and  led  in  all  uncleanness. — Id. 

This  distemper  is  most  incident  to  such  as  lead 
a  sedentary  life. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Lead.  V.  71. 

1.  Act  as  a  leader. 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that 
goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be  able  to  endure. 
— Genesis,  xxxiii.  14. 

The  vessels  heavy  laden  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  gales,  a  woman  Uads  the  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEncid,  i.  501. 

2.  Exercise  dominion. 

For  shepherds,  said  he,  there  doen  lead 
As  lords  done  otherwhere. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
Lead  off.  Begin. 

Her  social  powers  were  brilliant,  but  not  uniform ; 
for,  on  some  occasions,  she  would  persist  in  a  de- 
termined taciturnity,  to  the  regret  of  the  company 
present ;  and,  at  other  times,  would  lead  off  in  her 
best  manner,  when  perhaps  none  were  present  who 
could  taste  the  spirit  and  amenity  of  her  humour.— 
Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  Himself. 
Lead.  s. 

1.  Guidance;  first  place;  (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  a  low  despicable  word,  but  de- 
fended by  Todd).  With  take,  keep,  or  some 
similar  word. 

Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  other  counties.  — 
Herring. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  having  a  momentary  lead, 
I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  important  service. — 
Burke,  Letter,  p.  17- 

2.  Figuratively.  From  whist  and  other 
games  of  cards,  where  a  suit  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Cherub  seemed  strangely  at  a  loss  for  conver- 
sation ;  so  Minnie,  shy,  was  fain  to  give  him  a  lead; 
she  did  this  gracefully  enough,  if  somewhat  shyly, 
with  an  allusion  to  Bertie's  soiled  coat,  which  bore 
many  traces  of  his  late  mishaps. — Sans  Merci, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  i. 

Lead.  6-.  [A.S.  lad.]  Metal  so  called ;  in 
Latin,  and  in  the  language  of  chemistry, 
plumbum. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  lire ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
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Plural.    Flat  roof  to  walk  on  (such  being 
generally  made  of  lead). 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Arc  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii,  1. 
I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly 
leads  upon  the  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed. 
— Bacon. 

Milliken  .  .  .  very  much  to  his  surprise  found  him- 
self the  affianced  husband  of  Miss  Lavinia  Kickle- 
bury  after  an  agitating  evening  at  Lady  Polkimores, 
when  Miss  Lavinia,  feeling  herself  faint,  went  out 
on  the  leads  (the  terrace  Lady  Polkimore  will  call 
it),  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Milliken. — Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  8. 

Lead  colic  and  Lead  palsy.  In  Medicine. 
Diseases  so  called,  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  lead  into  the  system. 

Secondly,  lead  and  mercurial  palsy  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  general  paresis.  Lead 
palsy  does  not  attack  the  system  equably  or  so  gene- 
rally ;  the  wrists  are  chiefly  paralysed  ;  there  is  also 
wasting  of  the  muscles  affected.  It  is  accompanied 
with  obstinate  constipation  or  lead  colic,  and  the 
gums  are  marked  with  a  peculiar  blue  line;  there  is 
seldom  any  delirium  present. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures 
on  Mental  Diseases,  p.  162. 

Lead.  v.  a.    Cover,  or  fit,  with  lead. 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over ;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  30. 

There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where 
the  mother  sitteth. — Bacon. 
Leaden,  adj. 

1 .  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unseann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to 's  heels. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Heavy  ;  unwilling  ;  motionless. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold, unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.        Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

3.  Dull. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

4.  Stupid  ;  absurd. 

What  is  so  leaden  or  blockishe,  which  these  doltish 
papists  will  not  avouch  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
trompery? — Fulke,  Retentive  to  stay  good  Chris- 
tians, p.  43  :  15S0. 

Leaden-hearted,  adj.  Having  an  unfeeling, 

stupid  heart. 

0  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  love  with  death  ! 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  ii. 

Leaden-heeled,  adj.    Slow  in  progress. 

Comforts  are  leaden-heeled. 

Ford,  Love's  Labyrinth,  p.  53 :  1661. 
Leaden-stepping,  adj.    Slowly  moving. 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race; 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Time,  it 

Leader,  s.  One  who  leads  or  conducts  ; 
captain  ;  commander. 

1  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people. — Isaiah,  lv.  4. 

In  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakespear,  Richard  Hi.  v.  3. 

2.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you  were  wont 
to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

3.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaders,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employ- 
ments.— Swift. 

4.  In  Joxiniulism.    Leading  article. 
Leading,  part  adj. 

1.  Principal;  chief;  capital. 

He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 
was  a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  somewhat 
rare.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by 
seed,  the  shape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  most 
characteristic!!]  part  that  determines  the  species. — 
Locke. 

Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private 
persons  upon  great  numbers  stiled  leading  men  and 
parties.— Swift. 
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2.  Suggestive. 

Several  other  official  men  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Council  were  called,  and  among  them 
Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  but  none 
of  them  could  remember  that  anything  was  said  about 
the  delivery.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Williams 
put  leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  declared  that  such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing, 
was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright 
himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  solicitor's  mode 
of  examination  was  contrary  to  all  rule. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

Leading  article.    In  Journalism.  Editorial 

article. 

leadings  s. 

1.  Guidance  :  conduct  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 
With  something  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

2.  Conduct  of  a  commander. 

Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their  own  fol- 
lowers to  the  general  hostings. — Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading  of  a 
woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great  figure. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Intimation  ;  indication. 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun ;  wo  see  some  leading  of 
this  in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged 
below. — Bacon. 

leading-strings,  s.  Strings  by  which  chil- 
dren, when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held 
from  falling. 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are  grown, 
Like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

Dryden. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  discovered 
by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking? — Swift. 
Leadman,  s.    One  who  begins  or  leads  a 
dance.  Hare. 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 

Saw  you  never, 
And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-stones.       B.  Jonson. 
leadwort.  s.  [Lat.  plumbum  =  lead.]  Garden 
and  greenhouse  plants  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Plumbago,  of  which  word  it  is  an 
approximate  translation.    The  English  re- 
presentatives of  the  natural  order  Plum- 
bagineae  are  the  Thrift,  and  Sea-laven- 
der, of  the  genus  Statice. 

Leadivoort  is  called  Molybdama,  Plumbago  Plinii, 
and  Dentillaria  Rondeletii,  in  Italian  Crepanella, 
by  the  Romans  HerbaS.  Antonii,  in  IllyriaCucurida ; 
in  English  leadwoort. —  Gerarde,  llerball,  p.  1254: 
1636. 

leady.  adj.  Having  the  attributes  of  lead ; 
dark ;  heavy. 

His  ruddy  lips  [were]  wan,  and  his  eyen  leady 
and  hollow. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  124. 
leaf.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Green  deciduous  parts  of  plants  and 
flowers  :  (figurative  use  in  the  sense  of 
hope  common). 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant 
view,  ought  to  make  but  one  mass ;  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 
It's  folly  to  talk  of  a  bower  of  green, 

When  there's  not  a  leaf  on  the  tree. 
But  'twixt  talking  and  singing,  that  cousin  has  been, 

God  forgive  her !  the  ruin  of  me.  Praed. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne 
by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  his  incision  is 
made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds  ;  whereas  if  it 
were  only  leaf  buds,  it  will  not  bear  fruit  till  the 
second  season. — Boyle. 

2.  Part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

Happy  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  hands 
Shall  handle  you.  Spenser. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part, 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door  ;  moveable  side 
of  a  table. 

The  two, leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding. — 
1  Kings,  vi.  34. 

4.  Anything  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be  of 
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so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  leaf  silver,  and  then  the 
melter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen  pence 
halfpenny  farthing. — Camden. 

5.  Part  of  the  peritoneum,  or  investing  mem- 
brane, of  the  intestines  of  animals,  used  for 
food. 

What  say  you  to  the  leaf  or  fleck  of  a  brawne  new 
killed,  to  be  weight  eight  pound,  and  to  be  eaten  hot 
out  of  the  bore's  belly  raw  ?  much  good  do  you  gal- 
ants,  was  it  not  a  glorious  dish  P — Taylor  {the  Water- 
poet)  :  1630.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

leaf.  v.  n.    Bring  leaves  ;  bear  leaves. 

Most  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn;  and  if 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
leafage,  s.    Store  of  leaves. 

If  morn  and  ev'n  fresh  leafage  they  may  have. 

The  Silke-Wormes :  1599. 

leafless,  adj.    Naked  of  leaves. 

Bare  honesty  without  some  other  adornment, 
being  looked  on  as  a  leafless  tree,  nobody  will  take 
himself  to  its  shelter. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Where  doves  in  flocks,  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
leafy,  adj.    Full  of  leaves. 
The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy. 

Shakespear,  3luch  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3,  song. 
What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus  ? — 
Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Milton,  Comus,  277. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  tlow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  uncontroul'd  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden. 

It  ceased ;  and  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon ; 
A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook, 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June; 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
league,  s.    [Fr.  ligue ;  Lat.  UgoJ]  Confe- 
deracy ;  combination  either  of  interest  or 
friendship. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee. — Job,  v.  23. 

Go  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  ho  may  J 
depart  from  me. — 2  Chronicles,  xvi.  3. 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind,  to 
think  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
another,  except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues:  there 
are  other  bands  of  society  and  implicit  confedera- 
tions.— Bacon,  Holy  War. 

Oh,  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  hated  race :  and  let  there  be 
'Twixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

league,  v.  n.  Unite  on  certain  terms ;  con- 
federate. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society,  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependances. — 
South,  Sermons. 

league,  s.    [Fr.  lieue ;  Lat.  leuca.~]  Mea- 
sure of  length,  containing  three  miles. 

Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encount'red  by  a  mighty  rock. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
In  distant  echoes  answer'd.  Addison. 
leaguer,  s.  [German,  lager.']  Camp. 

They  will  not  vouchsafe  in  their  speeches  or 
writings  to  use  our  termes  belonging  to  matters  of 
warre,  but  doo  call  a  campe  by  the  Dutch  name  of 
legar ;  nor  will  not  affoord  to  say  that  such  a  towne 
or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but  that  it  is  belegard. — 
Sir  J.  Smythe,  Certain  Discourses,  fol.  2  :  1590. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  tents.— Shakesptear,  All's  well  tluit  ends  well, 
iii.  6. 

They  played  their  cannon  day  and  night  into  the 
enemy's  leaguers  and  quarters.  .  . .  They  shot  into 
the  leaguer  at  Hedington  hill,  and  there  killed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cotsworth. — A.  Wood,  Annals 
of  the  University  of  Oxford :  1646. 

leaguer,  s.  [from  league.']    One  united  in  a 
confederacy. 

The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
protestants  and  catholics,  royalists  and  leaguers. — 
Bacon,  Observations  on  a  Libel :  1592. 
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Are  you  leaguers,  or  covenanters,  or  associators  ? 
—Dryden,  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
leak.  s.  [A.S.  hlece.]  Breach  or  hole  which 
lets  in  water. 

There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 
can  cure  ;  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit 
hath  hands  to  stop—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find, 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Dryden. 

leak.  adj.    Leaky.  Obsolete. 

And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leake  vessels  draw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  55. 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  so  torn, 
That  all  which  1  put  in  fals  out  anon. 

Ibid.  vi.  7,  24. 

leak.  v.  n. 

1.  Let  water  in  or  out. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and  then  wo 
leak  in  your  chimney.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  1. 

His  feet  should  be  washed  every  day  in  cold 
water;  and  have  his  shoes  so  thin  that  they  might 
leak  and  let  in  water.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  Drop  through  a  breach,  or  discontinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  bv  degrees  leak 
into  several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again. — 
Wtlkins. 

Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads, 
And  seem'd  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  'em. 
And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipas. 

leak.  v.  a.    Let  out. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  pipes  to 
hold  so  perfectly  as  not  to  leak  air  in  some  parts. — 
Mr.  Hooke,  in  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  548. 
leakage.  5. 

1.  State  of  a  vessel  that  leaks. 

They  weaken  themselves  by  too  great  a  leakage  of 
their  power. — Bislwp  Parker,  Reproof  of  the  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed,  p.  11. 

2.  Allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  in 
liquid  measures. 

leaky,  adj. 

1 .  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let  water  in 
or  out. 

Thou'rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
If  you  have  not  enjoy'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself,  you  lived  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden. 

2.  Loquacious  ;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met  with 
one.  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she 
could  keep  a  secret. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 
lean.  v.  n.  pret.  leaned  or  leant.  [A.S. 
hlinian.] 

1.  Incline  against ;  rest  against. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above 
their  ordinary  length,  because  they  lean  unto  us 
good  supporters.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

Upon  his  ivory  sceptre  first  he  leant, 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies  will 
profit  us  nothing;  every  other  support  will  fail 
under  us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it,  and  deceive 
us  in  tin;  day  when  we  want  it  most. — Rogers. 

Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  musing  stood. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  171. 

'Mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ning  woods, 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomson. 

2.  Tend  towards. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs, 
though  they  be  more  unjust  and  more  inconvenient. 
—Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  —  Proverbs, 
iii.  5.  ... 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side  biasses  the  judg- 
ment strangely. —  Watts. 

3.  Be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night.— Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  3. 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil, 
She  laid  her  down,  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  Dryden. 

The  gods  came  downwards  to  behold  the  wars, 
Sharp'ning  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 
stars.  Id. 

4.  Bend;  waver;  totter. 

What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i. 
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Xean.  .v.  a.    Incline;  cause  to  lean. 
Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm, 
And  in  that  case  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'erspent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant. 

Dry  den. 

If  you  lean  the  boat  on  one  side  or  other,  we  over- 
set.— Francklin,  Translation  of  Lucian. 
Xean.  adj.  [A.S.  lane.'} 

1.  Not  fat;  meagre;  wanting  flesh;  bare- 
boned. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals,  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  !       Ibid.  i.  2. 

Let  a  physician  beware  how  he  purge  after  hard 
frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  pre- 
paration . — Bacon. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  abstinence. 

Milton,  Comus,  708. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ill- 
favoured  and  feajj-fleshed. — Genesis,  xli.  3. 
Zeare-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  4. 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  ?ea»-faced  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  Zean-look'd  prophet, 
Are  joint  conspirators.     Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

2.  Not  unctuous  ;  thin  ;  hungry. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  terrestrial  liquors; 
those  that  are  fat  and  light,  and  those  that  are  lean 
and  more  earthy,  like  common  water.  —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Low  ;  poor  :  (opposed  to  great  or  rich). 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let 
not 

A  leaner  action  rend  us. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

4.  Jejune;  not,  comprehensive;  not  embel- 
lished :  (as,  '  a  lean  dissertation'). 

The  case  is  quite  different  in  our  author's  low  and 
lean  performance. —  Waterland,  Scripture  Vindi- 
cated, pt.  ii.  p.  7. 
Xean.  s.    That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean. 

Farquhar. 

The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy. 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Xean-to.  s.    Shed  constructed  after  a  larger 
building,  by  which  on  one  side  it  is  partially 
supported. 

leanness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lean. 

1.  Extenuation  of  body  ;  want  of  flesh  ; 
meagreness. 

If  thy  leanness  loves  such  food, 
There  are  those,  that,  for  thy  sake, 
Do  enough.  B.  Jonson. 

The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess  of 
universal  secretions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat,  urine, 
liquid  dejectures,  leanness,  and  weakness. — Arbuth- 
not. 

2.  Want  of  matter ;  thinness  ;  poverty. 

The  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Xeap.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hlapan.~\ 

1.  Jump  ;   move  upward  or  progressively 
without  change  of  the  feet. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife. — Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengthened  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights  the  arms  are  first 
cast  backwards,  and  then  forwards  with  so  much 
the  greater  force,  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

In  a  narrow  pit, 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leap'd  down  to  it. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 
Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd,  was  seen  to 
wield 

Her  brandish'd  lance. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  234. 

2.  Rush  with  vehemence. 

God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness, 
who  in  a  fear  leaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms,  till  she  came  to  herself  again. — Esther, 
xv.  8 :  apocrypha. 

After  he  went  into  the  tent,  and  found  her  not,  he 
leaped  out  to  the  people. — Judith,  xiv.  7, 
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He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps, 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leaps.  Sandys. 
Strait  leaping  from  his  horse  he  rais'd  me  up. 

Rowe. 

3.  Bound ;  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy.— Luke,  vi.  23. 
I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison,  Cato. 

4.  Fly;  start. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out.— Job,  xli.  19. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him; 
Then  makes  him  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Xeap.  v.  a. 

1 .  Pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Every  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf 
for  the  saving  of  his  country. — Sir  R.  V Estrange . 

As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 
Stops  short.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Slie  dares  pursue,  if  they  dare  lead : 
As  their  example  still  prevails  : 
She  tempts  the  stream  or  leaps  the  pales. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii,  120. 

2.  Compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of-  love . . . 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  326. 
Xeap.  s. 

1 .  Bound  ;  jump ;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

After  they  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all 
leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  comes  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken-winded  ?—Sir  R.  V Es- 
trange. 

Buckram  could  not  ride  out  with  the  hounds,  but 
Snaily  (a  timid  creature  by  nature)  was  in  the  field, 
and  would  take  any  leap  at  which  his  friend  chose 
to  ride. —  Thackeray ,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

3.  Sudden  transition. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as 
virtue ;  and  sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other are  unnatural. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  ch  using 
a  king  intirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles; 
which  was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  convul- 
sion in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not 
bear. — Swift. 

4.  Embrace  of  animals. 

How  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye ; 
The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny. 

Dryden,  translation  of  tlie  JEneid,  vi.  31. 

5.  Hazard  or  effect  of  leaping. 

Methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high ! 
'Tis  the  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Theocritus. 

Leapfrog-,  s.     Play  of  children,  in  which 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 
Xeapyear.  s.    See  extract  from  Harris. 

That  the  year  consisteth  of  305  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes  ;  which  six  hours 
omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  deprave  the 
compute ;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  bissextile 
or  leap-year. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Leap-year  or  bissextile  is  every  fourth  year,  and 
so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
in  a  common  year :  so  that  the  common  year  has 
305  days,  but  the  leap-year  360 ;  and  then  February 
hath  29  days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  28. 
To  find  the  leap-year  you  have  this  rule : 
Divide  by  4 ;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0 ;  for  past,  1,  2, 3. 
The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a  day 
of  the  week  is  missed;  as,  it'  on  one  year  the  first  of 
March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on 
Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednesday. 
— Harris. 
Learn,  v.  a.    [A.S.  leornian.~\ 

1.  Gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of. 

Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.— Matthew,  xxiv. 
32. 

He,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 
learned  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian  tongue. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Learn,  wretches,  learn  the  motions  of  the  mind, 
Why  you  were  made,  for  what  you  were  designed, 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  humankind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  122. 

2.  Teach. 

He  would  learn 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 
A  lesson  hard.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

My  testimonies  that  I  shall  learn  them. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  cxxxii.  13. 
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Tou  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one, 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 
Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Xearn.  v.n.    Take  pattern  :  (with  of). 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly. — Matthew,  xi.  29. 

In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be  the 
teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter;  for  birds  will 
learn  one  of  another.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
Learned,  adj. 

1 .  Versed  in  science  and  literature :  (used 
substantially). 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  way 
the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. — Locke. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence : 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense; 
Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

The  learned  met  with  free  approach, 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Skilled  ;  skilful ;  knowing :  (with  in). 

Though  train'd  in  arms,  and  leam'd  in  martial 
arts, 

Thou  chusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts. 

Granville. 

3.  Skilled  in  scholastic,  as  distinct  from  other 
knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no.his  understanding  is  but  little  improved:  and 
thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but 
may  be  little  knowing. — Locke. 

4.  Wise. 

Those  needful  jealousies  of  state,  that  warn  wiser 
princes  hourly  to  provide  for  their  safety;  and  to 
teach  them  how  learned  a  thing  it  is  to  beware  of 
the  humblest  enemy. — B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Learnedly,  adv.  In  a  learned  manner ; 
knowledge ;  with  skill. 

The  apostle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII. ii.  1. 
Ev'ry  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they.— 
Swift. 

Xearnedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Learned;  state  of  being  learned. 

The  learnedness  of  the  age. — Archbishop  Laud, 
Remains,  p.  158. 
Xearnedisn.  adj.   Somewhat  learned.  Rare. 
And  seem  more  learnedish  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose. 

Butler,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts.  (Rich.) 

Learner,  s.  One  who  learns ;  one  who  is 
yet  in  his  rudiments ;  one  who  is  acquiring 
some  new  art  or  knowledge. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix.— Bacon. 
Learning:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Literature  ;  skill  in  languages  or  sciences, 
generally  scholastic  knowledge. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost 
childish ;  then  its  youth,  when  luxuriant  and  ju- 
venile ;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid ;  and, 
lastly,  its  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhaust. — Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence  ; 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense. 

Prior,  Merry  Andrew. 
As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks. — Bentley. 
•2.  Skill  in  anything  good  or  bad. 

An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a  learn- 
ing wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  times  whereunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
3.  Subject  taught ;  kind  of  learning :  (with 
which  senses  it  has  a  plural). 

The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Posthumus ;  . . . 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Xease.  s. 

1.  Contract  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
some  payment,  a  temporary  possession  is 
granted  of  houses  or  lands. 
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Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this. land  by  lease. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bishops' 
leases,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his  estate. 
— Swift. 
2.  Any  tenure. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Thou  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Shorten'd  hast  thy  own  life's  lease. 

Milton,  Elegy  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Lease,  v.  a.    Let  by  lease. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glebe,  the  tenant  must 
pay  the  great  tithes  to  the  rector  or  impropriator, 
and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Lease,  v.  n.    [  ?  ]  Glean  ;  gather  what  the 
harvest  men  leave. 

She  in  harvest  used  to  lease ; 
But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire, 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden. 

Leaser,  s.  Gleaner;  gatherer  after  the  reaper. 
There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
might  not  have ;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were 
born  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 
gl  eaners . — Swift. 

Leaser,  s.  Liai*. 

Those  idle  words  ...  we  answer  with  silence  and 
scorn.  Let  leesers  have  leave  to  talk. — Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  339. 

Leasehold,  adj.    Held  on  lease. 

Leasehold,  s.    That  which  is  held  on  lease. 

Leaseholder,  s.  One  who  holds  on  lease. 
The  yearly  tenures  would  thus  become  leasehold 
. . .  and  a  number  of  small  leaseholds  scattered  over 
the  country  . .  .  would  shew  the  tenant-farmer  con- 
verted into  the  leaseholder.—!!.  Caird,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Leash,  s.  [Fr.  lesse,  laisse  ;  Italian,  lascia  ; 
German,  lasche  =  &  bit  of  leather,  a  flap.] 

1.  Leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer  holds 
his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  grey- 
hound. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

What  I  was,  I  am  ; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly.        Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Tierce;  three. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  christian  names. — Sliakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 101. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy ;  they  are  a  leash  of  dull 
devils. — Dennis,  letters. 

3.  Band  wherewith  to  tie  anything  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tie  her  to  the  body.— 
Boyle. 

Leash,  v.  a.    Hold  in  a  string. 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 
fire, 

Crouch  for  employment. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 
Cerberus,  from  below, 
Must,  leash'd  to  himself,  with  him  a  hunting  go. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  33. 

Leasing:,  s.  [A.S.  leasimg.~\  Lies  ;  false- 
hood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory 
into  shame  ?  how  long  will  ye  love  vanity,  and  seek 
after  leasing? — Psalms,  iv.  2. 

He  'mongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leasings  tell. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

He  hates  foul  leasings  and  vile  flattery, 
Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery.  Ibid. 

That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasing  told, 
Being  indeed  old  Archimage.       Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw  ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stampt  the  leasing. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

As  folks,  quoth  Richard,  prone  to  leasing, 
Say  things  at  first,  because  they're  pleasing ; 
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Then  prove  what  they  have  once  asserted, 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted : 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  them, 
And  oft  repeating  they  believe  them. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  9. 

Trading  free  shall  thrive  again, 
Nor  leasings  lewd  affright  the  swain. 

Gay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  prologue. 
Leasow.  s.  [A.S.  lceswe.~\  Pasture. 

They  arrived  at  a  little  grove  of  trees  in  a  close  of 
Mr.  Whitgreave's,  called  the  pit-leasoiv.—Boscobel, 
or  the  History  of  his  Sacred  3Iajesly's  most  31i- 
raculous  Preservation,  p.  65 :  ed.  1822. 
Least,  adj.   [see  Little.]     Little  beyond 
others ;  smallest. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto 
thy  servant. — Genesis,  xxxii.  10. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  'positive  idea  of  the 
greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space. — Locke. 
Least,  adv.    In  the  lowest  degree  ;  in  a  de- 
gree below  others;  less  than  any  other  way. 

He  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit, 
And  either  to  renounce  her  quite, 
Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  306. 
Ev'n  that  avert;  I  chuse  it  not; 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  242. 
No  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 
on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  least  deserves  it 
on  all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it. — 
Pope,  Letters. 

At  least. 

a.  Say  no  more;  demand  or  affirm  no  more 
than  is  barely  sufficient  ;  at  the  lowest 
degree. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least  if 
he  were  a  man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

He  who  attempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  as- 
perses 

The  tempted  with  dishonour. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  296. 
The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a 
constant  course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at 
least  a  year. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

b.  With  a  sense  implying  doubt ;  to  say  no 
more ;  to  say  the  least ;  not  to  say  all  that 
might  be  said. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Are  his  created.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  145. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part  of 
the  subject  of  your  conversation. —  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

Leastwise,  ado.   Least :  (at  sometimes  pre- 
cedes). 

Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leastwise 
resemble,  the  cause  for  which  it  proceedeth. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Leasy.  adj.   False;  flimsy;  of  weak  texture. 
Obsolete. 

He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  and  leasy. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
Leather,  s.  [A.S  letter.] 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins. — 2  Kings,  i.  8. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather  '/ 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  343. 

2.  Skin  :  (used  ironically). 

His  body,  active  as  his  mind, 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind, 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

Swift,  Verses  to  Vie  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Leather-jacket,   s.     Fish   of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  so  called. 

Some  beautifully  spotted  soles,  leather-jackets, 
&c. — Cook  and  King's  Voyage. 

Leather-mouthed,  adj.    See  extract. 

By  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have 
their  teeth  in  their  throat ;  as  the  chub  or  cheven. 
— I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Leathercoat.  s.    Kind  of  apple  with  a  tough 
rind  so  called. 

There  is  a  dish  of  leathercoats  for  you. — Shake- 
spear, Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 
Leatherhead.  s.    Australian  bird  so  called : 

(see  Friar-bird). 
Leathern,  adj.    Made  of  leather. 

The  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins. — Matthew, 
iii.  4. 

I  saw  her  hand  ;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  free-stone  colour'd  hand:  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
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Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling.     J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
Leathery,   adj.     Resembling,    having  the 
character  of,  made  of,  leather. 

Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin.— Grcxt, 
Museum. 

Leave,  s.    [Danish,  foj>  =  law.]     Grant  of 
liberty  ;  permission  ;  allowance. 

By  your  leave,  Ireneus,  notwithstanding  all  this 
your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil  lurk 
unespied.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold, 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you.—  You're  welcome ; 
give  us  leave,  drawer.— Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  days 

Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took  leave 
To  act  all  that  it  would. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy 
Thrice  happy  snake !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep,  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Waller. 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hate  to  shew.  Id. 

One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  syllo- 
gism, before  I  leave  it.—  Locke. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  who  serves 
me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  party :  nor 
did  the  tory  party  put  me  to  the  hardship  of  asking 
this  leave. — Pope. 

Leave,  v.  a.  pret.  and  past  part.  left. 

1.  Quit;  forsake. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife. — Genesis,  ii.  21. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

B.  Jonson. 

2.  Desert;  abandon. 

He  that  is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  will  leave  him 
in  danger  that  delivered  him.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxix. 
17. 

3.  Depart  from,  without  action  :  (as,  '  I  left 
things  as  I  found  them'). 

When  they  were  departed  from  him,  (for  they  left 
him  in  great  diseases,)  his  own  servants  conspired 
against  him— 2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  25. 

4.  Have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them.— Ecclesiasticus,  xliv.  8. 

5.  Not  deprive  of  anything. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  my  charity 
to  them  too.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

6.  Suffer  to  remain. 

If  it  be  done  without  order,  the  mind  compre- 
hendeth  less  that  which  is  set  down  ;  and  besides, 
it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than 
is  expressed. — Bacon. 

Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent  be- 
longs, he  leaves  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  dis- 
cover from  his  writings. — Locke. 

7.  Not  carry  away. 

They  encamped  against  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for 
Israel. — Judges,  vi.  4. 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle  . . .  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil. — 
Deuteronomy ,  xxviii.  51. 

Vastius  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they 
should  leave  behind  them  unnecessary  baggage. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

8.  Reject ;  not  choose. 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  superiour,  I  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

9.  Fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experience. — Locke. 

10.  Bequeath  ;  give  as  inheritance. 

That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reign  to 
shine, 

That  peace  thou  leav'st  to  thy  imperial  line, 
That  peace,  Oh  happy  shade,' be  ever  thine. 

Dryden,  Tlirenodia  Aitgustalis,  289. 

11.  Give  up  ;  resign;  part  with. 

Thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt 
thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger. — Leviticus, 
xix.  10. 

If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he  could 
devise ;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be  this, 
That  there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

12.  Permit  without  interposition. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.— Locke. 
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13.  Cease  to  do  ;  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us. — 1  Saynuel,  is.  5. 
Leave  off. 

a.  Desist  from  ;  forbear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the 
doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  the 
point. — Lncke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  came  on,  he  left  off  fox- 
hunting.— Addison,  Spectator. 

b.  Forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets :  he 
put  on  a  serious  air. — Arbutlinot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

Leave  out.    Omit;  neglect. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 

Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
You  may  partake:  I  have  told  'em  who  you  are.— 
I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

B.  Jonson. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth  de- 
monstrate that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but 
all  is  there. — Bacon. 

Befriend 

TJs  thy  vow'd  priests,  till  utmost  end 

Of  all  'thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

Milton,  Camus,  133. 

leave,  v.  n.    Cease  ;  desist. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 

Leave  off. 

a.  Desist. 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  off  at  the  youngest. 
— Genesis,  xliv.  12. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  not 
hold  out,  left  off  to  batter  or  undermine  it.  where- 
with he  perceived  he  little  prevailed.  —  Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

b.  Stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off  there  where  they  begin, 
But  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course. 

Daniel. 

leave,  s.    Farewell:   (generally  with  take). 
Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 
Evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure,  most  of  all  shew  evil. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Here  my  father  comes ; 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
But  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave. 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.      Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  that 
are  not  so  at  present ;  and  many  shall  take  leave  of 
our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern  habitations. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Oft  fitted  the  halter,  oft  traversed  the  cart, 
And  often  took  leave,  but  seemed  loath  to  depart. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 
leave-taking,  s.    Taking  leave  (at  a  part- 
ing) ;  bidding  farewell. 

There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking  be- 
tween France  and  him. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
leaveless.  Leafless. 

Then  I  no  more  shall  court  the  verdant  bay, 
But  the  dry  leaveless  trunk  on  Golgotha. 

Carew,  Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys'  Paraphrase 
on  the  Psalms. 
Leaven,  s.   [Fr.  lcvain.~] 

1.  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make  it 
light ;  particularly  used  of  sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  mass  of  bread. 

It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven. — Leviticus, 
vi.17. 

The  sour  coagulated  milk  of  Syria  is  called  leaven. 
— Witliering,  English  Botany,  ii.  324. 

2.  Any  mixture  which  makes  a  general 
change  in  the  mass ;  it  generally  means 
something  that  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mixed. 

leaven,  v.  a. 

1.  Ferment  by  something  mixed. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first 
day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  oft' 
from  Israel. — Exodus,  xii.  15. 

2.  Taint ;  imbue. 

They  yet  so  watch  over  their  hearts,  as  not  to 
suffer  any  outward  momentary  adornings  whatso- 
ever to  leaven  them  with  any  thing  of  pride  or  sin- 
ful vanity.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  187. 

That  cruel  something  unpossest, 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 
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3.  Imbue:  (in  a  good  sense). 

A  few  fishermen  leavened  the  world  with  a  doc- 
trine quite  against  the  grain  of  it ;  and  naked  truth 
prevailed  against  authority,  art,  and  interest,  in 
conjunction. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening's  Con- 
ference, pt.  ii. 

leavening,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

leavens. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavenings  and  seasonings;  so  that  some 
do  extremely  move  appetites. — Bacon. 
leavenous.  adj.  Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 
Whose  unsineere  and  leavenous  doctrine,  cor- 
rupting the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness, 
then  bondage. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  ix. 
leaver,  s.    One  who  deserts  or  forsakes : 
(used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound 
in  extract). 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-former  and  a  fugitive. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 
Leavings,  s.  pi.     Remnant;   relics;  offal; 
refuse :  (it  has  no  singular). 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together, 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate, 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia.  Addison,  Cato,  i.  1. 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place, 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  ?  Swift. 
leavy.  adj.    See  Leafy. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear, 
For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsontide'  to  bear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now,  nearenongh ;  your  leavy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are. 

Shakespear,  Machcth,  v.  6. 
lecher,  s.    Lecherous  person. 

I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he's  at  my  house ;  lie 
cannot  'scape  me.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  lecher  soon  transforms  his  mistress  ;  now 
In  Io's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden. 
lecher,  v.  n.  Whore. 
Die  for  adultery  ?  no. 
The  wren  goes  to't.and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Hoes  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iv.  6. 
Gut  eats  all  day,  and  letchers  all  the  night. 

B.  Jonson. 

lecherous,  adj.  Lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its  beauty, 
when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous ;  the  emerald 
should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of  any 
unchaste  person. — Derham. 
lechery,  s.    Lewdness  ;  lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shame  in  open 
lechery,  as  swine  do  in  the  common  mire. — Ascham, 
Schoolmaster. 

Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wioes  of  Windsor,  v.  3. 

lectern.       Reading  desk  in  a  church. 

Many  rich  specimens  of  medixvnllecterns  are  found 
in  this  country. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lection,  s.    [Lat.  lectio,  -onis ;  from  lego  - 
read ;  pass.  part.  lectus.~] 

1.  Reading;  variety  in  copies. 

I  have  perused  those  various  lections. 

Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  27. 

Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis :  if  the  com- 
mon text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various 
lection  shall  be  made  authentick. —  Walts,  Logick. 

2.  Lesson,  or  portion  of  scripture  read  in 
divine  service. 

To  this  last  described  Jewish  order  of  morning 
prayers  so  far  did  the  ancient  Christian  agree,  as  to 
begin  likewise  with  lections  and  psalmody.— Bishop 
Hooper,  On  Lent,  p.  355. 
lectionary.  s.  [L.Lat.  lectionarium.']  Book 
containing  parts  of  Scripture  which  were 
read  in  churches. 

The  lectionary  contained  all  the  lessons,  whether 
from  scripture,  or  other  books,  which  were  directed 
to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  year. — Warton,  Life 
of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  337. 

Mabillon  found  at  Lisieux,  and  published  a  Gallic 
lectionary,  which  is  reputed  to  be  now  about  1200 
years  old,  and  contains  the  entire  epistle  of  John, 
except  the  three  heavenly  witnesses. — Porson,  Let- 
ter to  Travis,  p.  153. 
lecture,  s. 

1.  Discourse  pronounced  upon  any  subject. 
Mark  him,  while  Dametas  reads  his  rustick  lecture 
unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before  noon,  and 
where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme  heat.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 


Wrangling  pedant 
When  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  mur.i. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

When  letters  from  Caesar  were  given  to  Rusticus, 
he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had 
done  his  lectures. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exer- 
cises of  Holy  Living. 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour  and 
art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fasten  there. — Locke. 

2.  Act  or  practice  of  reading  ;  perusal. 

In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense 
of  the  text.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Magisterial  reprimand ;  pedantic  discourse. 

Numidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

lecture,  v.  a.  Instruct  formally,  insolently, 
and  dogmatically  ;  after  the  maimer  of  a 
lecturer  or  schoolmaster ;  as  one  presuming 
on  authority  :  (as,  '  He  lectured  me  on  my 
behaviour '). 
lecture,  v.  n.  Read  in  public  ;  instruct  an 
audience  by  a  formal  explanation  or  dis- 
course: (as,  'Wallis  lectured  on  geometry'), 
lecturer,  s.  [from  lecture.']  Instructor ; 
teacher  by  way  of  lecture ;  pretveher  in 
a  church  hired  by  the  parish  to  assist  the 
rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  his  church 
a  lecturer  recommended  by  them,  and  there  was 
not  one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended,  he 
was  presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  com- 
mittee.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion.  , 

lectureship,  s.    Office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person. — 
Swift. 

lecturing-,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

lectures. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  it 
must  be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  him  to  be  conscious, 
while  he  is  lecturing  his  students,  that  he  is  either 
speaking  or  reading  nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little 
better  than  nonsense.— Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
v.  1. 

The  enemies  of  Abelard  persuaded  the  archbishop 
and  the  legate,  who  were  unlettered  men  and  weary 
of  the  whole  debate,  to  command  the  book  to  be 
burned,  and  the  author  to  be  punished  by  seclusion 
in  a  monastery  for  his  intolerable  presumption  in 
writing  and  lecturing  on  such  subjects  without  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  church. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

ledcaptain.  .v.    Humble  attendant ;  favour- 
ite that  follows  as  if  led  by  a  string. 

Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Gay  were  then  favourites  of 
Mrs.  Howard;  especially  Gay,  who  was  then  of  her 
ledcaptains. — Swift,  Letter  to  Lady  B.  Germaine : 
1732. 

They  will  never  want  some  creditable  ledcaptain 
to  attend  them,  at  a  minute's  warning,  to  operas, 
plays,  Ranelagh,  and  Yauxhall. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

leaden,  s.  [word  for  word,  Latin.] 

1.  Language. 

Thereto  be  was  expert  in  prophecies. 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  unfold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  11,10. 
Her  ledden  was  like  human  language  true. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xvi.  13. 

2.  True  meaning. 

And  those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  ledden  of  strange  languages  in  charge. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 
ledge,  s.  [Dutch,  leggen  =  lie.] 

1.  Row;  layer;  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of  stone, 
closely  laid,  without  mortar :  a  general  caution  for 
all  parts  in  building  contiguous  to  board. — Sir  H. 
Wot  ton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Ridge  rising  above  the  rest,  or  projecting 
beyond  the  rest. 

\Vre  are  like  some  fond  spectators,  that  when  they 
see  the  puppets  acting  upon  the  ledge,  think  they 
move  alone;  not  knowing  that  there  is  an  hand 
behind  their  curtain  that  stirs  all  their  wires.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

The  four  parallel  sticks  rising  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on 
each  side. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Prominence  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides. 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden. 
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Ledger,  s.  [Dutch,  legger.]  Anything  that 
lies  in  a  place  :  (as,  a  legtr  ambassador  = 
a  resident ;  one  who  continues  at  the  court 
to  which  he  is  sent:  a  leger-book  =  a  book 
that  lies  in  the  counting-house). 

1.  Resident  ambassador. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  yon  for  his  swift  ambassadour, 
"Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
I've  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigers  for  her  sweet.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Who  can  endear 
Thy  praise  too  much  ?  thou  art  Heaven's  leiger  here, 
■Working  against  the  states  of  death  and  hell. 

Herbert. 

2.  The  book  so  called. 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring  the  days 
gone  by, 

When  the  poor  are  hovelled  and  hustled  together, 
each  sex,  like  swine, 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only  not  all 
men  lie. 

Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes ! — but  a  company  forges 
the  wine.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  9. 

Used  adjectivally. 

If  legier  am bassadours  or  agents  were  sent  to  re- 
main near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
motions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigilant. 
— Bacon. 

I  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made  to 
rest,  in  one  certain  place,  when  you  shall  be  absent ; 
and  I  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you  have  ever 
in  motion. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Used  adverbially. 

He  withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of  those 
who  attended  his  person,  who,  in  truth,  lay  leiger 
for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  intelligence. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Ledg-er-book.  s.    See  Ledger. 

Many  leiger-books  of  the  monasteries  [are]  still 
remaining,  wherein  they  registered  all  their  leases, 
and  that  for  their  own  private  use. — H.  Wharton, 
On  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  42. 

An  entry  in  the  leger-book  of  the  chapter. — Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

Ledger-line.  s.    See  extract. 

Ledger-line. — In  music  [is]  a  line  either  above  or 
below  the  staff,  when  that  is  not  sufficient  in  extent 
to  lay  the  notes  upon,  it  is  above  the  staff  in  as- 
cending progressions,  and  in  descending  progres- 
sions below  it. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Xiee.  s.  [Fr.  lie.'] 

1.  Dregs;  sediment;  refuse:  (commonly 
lees). 

The  woman,  Henry,  shall  put  off  her  pride 
For  thee  ;  my  cloaths,  my  sex,  exchang'd  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  495. 

2.  In  Navigation.  Quarter  towards  -which 
the  wind  is  blowing. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under 
our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  transporting 
ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  had  taken  the  Indian 
fleet. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Him.  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
■With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  203. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at  north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all 
weathers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Leech,  s.  [A.S.  lac] 

1.  Physician;  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 

A  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In. that  disease  of  grieved  conscience. 
And  well  could  cure  the  same;  his  name  was 
Patience.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  hoary  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  toil'd, 
Tried  every  health-restoring  herb  and  gum, 
And  wearied  out  his  painful.skill  in  vain.  Roice. 

A  skilful  leech  (so  God  him  speed) 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed ; 
This  leech  Arbuthnot  was  yclept. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  prologue. 

2.  "VVater-worm  so  called,  of  the  genus  Hi- 
rudo  ;  used,  in  medicine,  to  suck  blood. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Leech,  s.  In  Navigation.  Border  or  edge 
of  a  sail. 

[The  leeches']  of  the  square  sails,  that  is,  those 
whose  sails  are  parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right 
angles  with  the  mast,  are  denominated  from  the 
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ship's  side :  as  the  starboard  leech  of  the  main  sail, 
the  lee  leech  of  the  foretop-sail ;  but  the  sails  which 
are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  masts,  have  their  leeches 
named  from  their  situation,  in  respect  to  the  ship's 
length  ;  as  the  fore-/ccc/i  of  the  mizen,  the  after- 
Icch  of  the  jib,  &c. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(See  also  under  M  a  r  t  n  e  t  s.) 
Leechcraft.  s.    Art  of  healing. 

"We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade  : 
"We  leechcraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Leef.  adj.    See  Lief. 

"Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  liefe, 

And  loved  their  flocks  to  feed ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chiefe, 
And  simple  was  their  weede. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
For  love  of  that  is  to  thee  most  leef.  Ibid. 
Leek.  s.  [A.S.  leac]    Plant  or  vegetable  so 
called  ;  Allium  porrum. 

Know'st  thou  Fluellen? — Yes.— 
Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  St.  David's  day.    Shakespear,  //<  nry  V.  iv.  1. 
Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday. 

Leer.  adj.  [A.S.  leer,  gtlar  ;  German  = 
empty.]  Frivolous;  foolish;  without  un- 
derstanding. 

The  author  doth  promise  a  strutting  horse-courser, 
with  a  leer  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  attend  him  in 
as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wish.  —  B.Jonson, 
Bartholomew  Fair,  induction. 

He  had  rather  have  words  bear  two  senses  imper- 
tinently, than  one  to  the  purpose  ;  and  never  speaks 
without  a  lere  sense. — Butler,  Remains. 
Leer.  s.  [A.S.  hleare  =  cheek.] 

1.  Cheek. 

No,  ladie,  quoth  the  earle  with  a  lowde  voyce, 
and  the  teares  trilling  down  his  leeres,  say  not  so. — 
Holingshed,  History  of  Ireland,  fol.  114.  b. 

2.  Complexion  ;  hue  ;  face. 

He  hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. — 
Sh/ikespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

3.  Oblique  view. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  gives  the  leer  of 
invitation. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
i.  3. 

Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  502. 

4.  Laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight ; 
A  bloated  monster  in  all  his  geer. 
With  shameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer.  Swift. 

Leer.  v.  n.    Look  obliquely  ;  look  archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  but 
mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give  me. — Shake- 
spear, Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

I  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer 
upon  the  court— Swift. 

'  I'm  gittin  old,  Pitt,  now.  Law  bless  you,  you 
ain't  far  from  fifty  yourself.  But  he  wears  well,  my 
pretty  Lady  Jane,  don't  he  ?  It's  all  godliness, 
sobriety, and  a  moral  life.  Look  at  me,  I'm  not  very 
fur  from  fowr-score — he,  he;'  and  he  laughed,  and 
took  snuff,  and  leered  at  her,  and  pinched  her  hand. 
— Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

About  Waterloo  Place  of  afternoons,  you  may  see 
bim  tottering  in  his  varnished  boots,  and  leering 
under  the  bonnets  of  the  women  who  pass  by. — Id., 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ix. 
O !  we  two  as  well  can  look 

Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life, 
As  the  priest,  above  his  book, 

Leering  at  his  neighbour's  wife. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Leer.  v.  a.  Draw  on  with  smiles ;  beguile 
with  leering. 

Bert  ran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Leering-,  part.  adj.    Looking  with  a  leer. 
O  yes !  O  yes !  if  any  maid 
Whom  leering  Cupid  has  betray'd 
To  frowns  of  spite,  to  eyes  of  scorn, 
And  would  in  madness  now  see  torn 
The  boy  in  pieces  ;  let  her  come 
Hither,  and  lay  on  him  her  doom.    Lyly,  Galathea. 

Leeringly.  adv.  In  a  leering  manner ;  with 
a  kind  of  arch  smile,  or  sneer. 

He  leeringly  produces  a  passage,  wherein  I  main- 
tain that  the  convocations  were  heretofore  frequently 
inhibited. — Bishop  Nicholson,  Letter  to  Dr.  Rennet. 

Lees.  s.  pi.  [Fr.  lie.]    Dregs  ;  sediment. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and  if 
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the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine. 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

B.  Jonson. 

Those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  sou]  of  generous  wine.  Dryden. 

Leese.  v.  a.  [A.S.  leosan  =  lose;  Dutch, lesen.] 
Lose.  Obsolete. 

Peradventure  we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses 
and  mules  alive,  that  we  leese  not  all  the  beasts.— 
1  Kings,  xviii.  5. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese, 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leese. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
No  cause  nor  client  fat.  will  Chev'ril  leese, 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees ; 
And  pleaseth  both  :  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

B.  Jonson. 

How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  leese. 
Withering  like  prisoners,  which  lie  but  for  fees. 

Donne. 

Leet.   s.    See  extract  from  Cowell. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

You  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 
Leefe,  or  leta,  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day.  The 
word  secmeth  to  have  grown  from  the  Saxon  lethe, 
which  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  of 
them,  otherwise  called  thirshing,  and  contained  the 
third  part  of  a  province  or  shire :  these  jurisdic- 
tions, one  and  other,  be  now  abolished,  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  county  court. — Cowell. 
Leet-ale  s.    Feast  or  merrymaking  at  the 
time  of  the  leet. 

Leet-ale,  in  some  parts  of  England,  signifies  the 
dinner  at  a  court-leet  of  a  manor  for  the  jury  and 
customary  tenants.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  329. 

Lee-ward.  adj.  Under  the  wind ;  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  classics;  were  called  long  ships,  the  onerariaj 
round  because  of  their  figure  approaching  towards 
circular :  this  figure,  though  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way,  except  when  they 
sailed  full  before  "the  wind. — Arbuthnot. 

Let  no  statesman  dare, 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel  ; 
"Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  mann'd 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land, 
By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side, 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Swift. 

Left.  adj.  Sinistrous  ;  not  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in 
the  right,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  if  wo 
make  observation  in  children,  who,  permitted  the 
freedom  of  both  hands,  do  oftentimes  confine  it 
unto  the  left,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty 
restrained  from  it. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Br- 
rours. 

The  left  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  953. 
Ti?.  sian  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right, 

Prior,  Alma,  canto  ii. 

Used  substantivatty. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around, 
And,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound  ; 
The  commons  where  they  can.  Dryden. 

A  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak, 
Left  of  their  lodging  was  observed  to  croak: 
That  omen  liked  him  not. 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  475. 
The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides, 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.727. 

Left-handed,  adj. 

1.  Using  the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 

The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right-side,  whereby 
custom  helpeth;  for  we  see,  that  some  are  left- 
handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left-hand 
most. — Bacon. 

For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 
whereby  men  become  left-handed,  it  happeneth  too 
rarely  to  countenance  an  efl'ect  so  common  :  for  the 
seat  of  the  liver  on  the  left-side  is  very  monstrous. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Unlucky  ;    inauspicious ;  unseasonable 
Laiinism. 

That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  cries. 
— B.  Jonson,  Epicosne. 

Thev  are  close  hypocrites,  and  walk  in  a  left- 
handed  policy.— -Sir  G.  Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.  58. 
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Lett-hdndedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Left-handed;  habitual  use  of  the  left 

hand. 

Although  a  squint  left-Jiandedness 
Be  ungracious ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  153. 

Left-handiness.  s.  Awkward  manner :  (pro- 
bably coined,  being  suggested  by  the  French 
gauche).  Rare. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and 
actions,  and  a  certain  left-handiness  (if  I  may  use 
the  expression)  proclaim  low  education.  —  Lord 
Chesterfield. 
"Leg.  s. 

1.  Limb  by  which  we  walk  ;  particularly  that 
part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot. 

They  haste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  denied, 
The  trusty  staff,  their  better  leg,  supplied.  Dryden. 

Purging  comfits,  and  ants'  eggs, 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  325 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who  have 
nothing  but  legs  to  carry  them.— Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 

Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg : 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine ; 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine? 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Bow  with  the  leg  drawn  back :  (usually, 
but  not  always,  with  the  verb  to  make). 

At  court,  he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  his 
cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap—SIuikespear,  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  ii.  2. 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow, 
But  when  they  make  a  leg  and  bow. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

He  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  legs  and  reve- 
rences to  the  company.— Sir  R.  V Estrange,  Trans- 
lation of  Quevedo. 

Nor  enjoin  them  a  leg,  a  cringe,  or  a  bow. 

Bishop  Barker,  He-proof  of  the  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,  p.  508. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor  make 
legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that 
defect. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

He  made  his  leg  and  went  away.  Swift. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  supported  on 
the  ground  :  (as,  the  leg  of  a  table). 

Stand  on  his  own  legs.    Support  himself. 

Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  upon  their  own  legs,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.— Collier,  Es- 
says, Of  Fr  iendship. 

Leg.  .v.  [see  Levant.]  \n  Sporting  language, 
or  on  the  turf.  Person  who  bets  on  races 
without  himself  running  horses  :  (a  term 
of  disparagement). 

He  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  billiards,  steeple- 
chasing,  and  the  turf.  His  head-quarters  are  Rum- 
mers in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  keeps  his  kit,  but 
he  is  ever  on  the  move  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation 
as  a  gentleman  jockey,  and  a  gentleman  leg. . .  .  He 
carefully  avoids  decent  society,  and  would  rather 
dine  off  a  steak  at  the  One  Tun  with  Sam  Snaffle 
the  jockey,  Captain  O'Rourke,  and  two  or  three 
other  notorious  turf-robbers,  than  with  the  choicest 
company  in  London.  He  likes  to  announce  at  Rum- 
mers that  he  is  going  to  run  down  and  spend  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  in  a  friendly  way  with  Hocus  the 
leg  at  his  little  box  near  Epsom,  where,  if  report 
speaks  true,  a  good  many '  rummish  plants '  are  con- 
cocted.— Tliackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  x. 

Legacy,  s.  [Lat.  lego  =  bequeath  ;  pass.  part. 
legatus.~]  Thing  given  by  last  will  and 
testament. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth  that  there 
it  must  needs  be,  and  bringcth  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-will  which  always  the  testator  bore 
him ;  imagining  that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will 
convict  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other 
men  can  nowhere  by  reading  find.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Good  counsel  is  the  best  legacy  a  father  can  leave 
a  child. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

When  he  thought  you  gone 
To  augment  the  number  of  the  bless'd  above, 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  love; 
Nor  arm'd,  his  brother's  portions  to  invade, 
But  to  defend  the  present  you  had  made.  Dryden. 

When  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew, 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Id. 

legacy-hunter,  s.    One  who  by  flattery  or 
72 
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presents  endeavours  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  in  order  to  be  remem- 
bered in  their  wills  by  a  legacy. 

The  legacy-hunters,  the  hieredipeta?,  were  a  more 
common  character  among  the  ancients  than  with 
us. — Dr.  J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

I  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy-hunter ;  and,  as  every 
man  is  willing  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in  which 
his  name  is  registered,  you  will  forgive  my  vanity, 
if  I  remind  you  that  the  legacy-hunter,  however 
degraded  by  an  ill-compounded  appellation  in  our 
barbarous  language,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in 
antient  Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  of  '  captator' 
and  '  lweredipeta ! ' — Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  197. 
Legal,  adj.  [Lat.  lex,  legis  =  law.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Richard  L  was  before  time 
of  memory ;  and  what  is  since  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
within  the  time  of  memory.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History 
of  the  Common  Law. 

2.  Lawful ;  not  contrary  to  law. 

Assigning  to  every  thing  capable  of  ownership  a 
legal  and  determinate  owner. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  Vie  Laws  of  England. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation. 

His  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  -109. 

Legality,  s.  Lawfulness  :  (the  negative 
Illegality  commoner). 

The  legality  was  clear  .  . .  the  morality  doubtful. 
— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Legalize,    v.  a.     [Fr.  legaliser.~]  Make 
lawful. 

If  any  thing  can  legalize  revenge,  it  should  be  in- 
jury from  an  extremely  obliged  person :  but  revenge 
is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  that  no  con- 
sideration can  im power,  even  the  best  men,  to  as- 
sume the  execution  of  it. — South,  Sermons. 

A  market-overt  for  legalizing  a  base  traffick  of 
votes  and  pensions.  —  Burke,  Letter  to  T.  Burgh, 
Esq. 

Legally,  adv.  In  a  legal  manner ;  lawfully ; 
according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior  judges, 
deny  justice,  when  it  is  legally  and  competently 
demanded. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Legatary,  s.  [Fr.  legataire.~\  One  who  has 
a  legacy  left. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  cre- 
ditors and  legataries  are,  unto  the  ordinary. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Legate,  s. 

1.  Ambassador. 

The  legates  from  the  JEtolian  prince  return: 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost, 
And  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  is  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  347. 

2.  Spiritual  ambassador  from  the  pope;  com- 
missioner deputed  by  the  pope  for  ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Upon  the  legate's  summons,  he  submitted  himself 
fo  an  examination,  and  appeared  before  him. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

There  was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury  or 
an  abbot  of  Reading  seated  among  the  peers,  and 
possessed  of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful 
earl.  The  princely  splendour  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  of  William  of  Waynflete  had  disappeared. 
The  scarlet  hat  of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of 
the  legate,  were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost 
the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  su- 
perior mental  cultivation. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  iii. 

Legatee,  s.  One  who  has  a  legacy  left 
him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout, 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 

My  will  is,  t  hat  if  any  of  the  above-named  legatees 
should  die  before  me,  that  then  the  respective 
legacies  shall  revert  to  myself. — Swift. 

Legateship.  s.    Office  of  a  legate. 

He  put  them  in  a  box  called  '  the  box  of  the  am- 
bassage  and  legateship.' — Notstock,  Confutation  of 
the  Alcoran,  p.  27  :  1G52. 
Legatine.  adj. 
1 .  Made  by  a  legate. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunication, 
it  is  provided  by  a  legatine  constitution,  that  some 
one  shall  publish  such  absolution.  —  Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon Juris  Canonici. 

Some  write  this  word,  improperly,  legantine. 
Even  Milton  has  so  used  it :  '  A  kind  of  legantine 
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power.'  (Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance.)  '  Matters  of  embassies, 
and  legantine  affairs.'  (Howell,  Preface  to  Finet's 
Philoxenis.)— Todd. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 

All  those  you  have  done  of  late, 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Pall  in  the  compass  of  a  premunire. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

He  [the  Pope]  sent  his  Legate  Peter  of  Capua,  with 
the  strongest  remonstrances,  to  interuict  even  the 
Venetians  from  the  war  against  Christian  Zara.and  to 
lead  the  other  pilgrims  directly  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Venetians  almost  contemptuously  informed 
the  Cardinal  that  he  might  embark  on  board  their 
fleet  as  the  preacher  and  spiritual  director  of  the 
Crusaders,  but  on  no  account  must  he  presume  to 
exercise  his  legatine  power.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

Legation,  s.  Deputation  ;  commission  ;  em- 
bassy. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetendas,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war  is 
no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  quarrel,  but  is  left 
at  large.— Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  unaffected 
politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his  lega- 
tions.—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Legator,  s.  One  who  makes  a  will,  and 
leaves  legacies. 

Suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate 
Bequeath'd  by  some  legator's  last  intent. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  373. 
Lege.  v.  a.    Allege.  Rare. 

Not  only  he  legeth  his  mercy  to  bind  his  reason, 
but  also  his  wysdome.— Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition 
of  Psalm  xv. 

Legend,  s.  [Lat.  legenda  =  (narrative)  to  be 
read.] 

1.  Chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints. 

Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities, 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the 
very  nests  which  breed  them  abhorring  them.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
christian  and  the  heathen ;  the  former,  though  of 
a  fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and 
legend,  that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 

And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 
Read,  whilst  you  arm  you;  arm  you  whilst  you 
read.  Fairfax. 

3.  Incredible  unauthentic  narrative. 

Who  can  shew  the  legends,  that  record 
More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  ? 

Sir  R.  Blaekmore. 

It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  heaven  that  makes 
profane  scorners  so  willingly  let  go  the  expectation 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but  the 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an 
inconsistent  incredible  legend.— Bentley. 

4.  Any  inscription,  particularly  on  medals  or 
coins. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
legends  on  ancient  coins.— Add ison,  Dialogues  on 
tlie  Usef  ulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Legend,  v.  a.   Detail  as  in  a  legend.  Rare. 

Nor  ladie's  wanton  love  nor  wandering  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  1. 
Legendary,  adj.    Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  legend. 

Those  legendary  writers  . . .  ascribe  it  to  them 
that  brought  the  reliques  of  St.  Andrew—  Bishop 
Lloyd,  History  of  Church  Government  in  Britain, 
p.  29 :  1681. 

Legendary  stories  of  nurses  and  old  women.— 
Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  p.  41. 
Legendary,  s. 

1.  Book  of  old  histories. 

Mendacious  and  counterfeit  miracles  related  by 
the  legendaries  of  their  church.— Sheldon,  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,  p.  245:  1016. 

2.  Legend- compiler. 

Going  with  his  nurse's  sons  into  the  field  to 
fetch  home  the  cows,  saith  his  famous  legendary 
Abunazar,  the  angel  Gabriel  came  unto  him  —L. 
Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  18. 

The  legendaries  own,  that  St.  Catharine  was  slan- 
dered as  a  fond  and  light  woman—  Bishop  Lavinq- 
ton,  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  com- 
pared, i,  59. 

Legerdemain,  s.  [Fr.  leger,  legier  de  main.] 
Sleight  of  hand  (which  it  nearly  trans- 
slates)  ;  juggle ;  power  of  deceiving  the  eye 
by  nimble  motion ;  trick. 
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He  so  light  was  at  legerdemaine. 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser,  Motlier  Hubberd's  Tale. 

To  make  it .  .  .  ground  of  accusation  against  a 
class  of  men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most 
vulgar  legerdemain  of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logic 
which  the  wolf  employs  against  the  lamb.  It  is  to 
accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the 
source. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Civil  Disabilities  oftlie  Jews. 

legerity,  s.  [Fr.  legerete.}  Lightness ; 
nimbleness ;  quickness. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

legged,  adj.  Having  legs  ;  furnished  with 
legs  :  (generally  the  second  element  in  a 
compound,  as,  '  hn\^el^-legged,,  '  bandy- 
legged'). 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-legg'd  thing,  a  son. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panl/ier,  i.  109. 

leg giadrous.  adj.  [Italian,  leggiadro  =  light, 
pleasing:  (especially  applied  to  Music).'} 
Light;  airy.  Hare:  (both  extracts  from 
the  same  writer). 

Yet  this  retirement's  cloud  neer  overcast 
Those  beams  of  leggiadrous  courtesy 
Which  smiled  in  her  deportment. 

Beaumont,  Psyclie,  c.  IS.  (Rich.) 
And  prove 

Herself  the  queen  of  soft  leggiadrous  love. 

Ibid,  c.19.  (Rich.) 

legging,  s.  (generally  plural.)  Covering 
for  the  leg,  drawn  or  buttoned  over  the 
trowsers. 

leggy,  adj.  Long  legged  ;  having  the  legs 
overlongfor  the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  as  such 
lanky,  or  drawn  out,  in  the  way  of  shape. 

Bobby  frequents  the  Union-Jack  club,  where  you 
behold  Slapper's  long-tailed  leggy  mare  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  red-jacket  until  the  captain  is  primed  for 
the.park  with  a  glass  of  Curacoa. — Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  x. 

legibility,  s.    Capability  of  being  read. 

His  [C.  Lamb's]  badinage  on  his  sister's  hand- 
writing was  in  jest.  It  was  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  legibility. —  Talfourd,  Memoirs  of  Lamb. 

legible,  adj.    [Lat.  legibilis.} 

1.  That  may  he  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads 
held  down  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  is  hardly  legible. — Swift. 

2.  Apparent ;  discoverable. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in  their 
countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes  a 
bold  man  have  vigour  and  enterprize  in  his  air  and 
motion ;  it  stamps  value  and  signilicancy  upon  his 
face. — Collier. 
legion,  s.    [Lat.  legio,  -onis.} 

1.  Body  of  Roman  soldiers  consisting  of 
about  five  thousand. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antoninus's  pillar 
is,  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts 
on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation 
possible  of  the  story  of  the  Christian  legion— Ad- 
dison. 

2.  Any  great  number. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 
down  ;  and  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will 
force  their  way  through  the  same  breach. — Rogers. 
2Jiei)-  name  is  legion  =  there  are  many  (a 
meaning  explained  by  the  first  extract).  In 
the  original  text  the  word  is  Aeyeiir,  i.e. 
the  Roman  word  legio,  in  a  Greek  form. 
It  would  he  an  over-refinement,  however, 
to  deal  with  the  words  as  two  merely  on 
the  strength  of  their  having  come  through 
two  different  languages. 

26  And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,  which  is  over  against  Galilee.  27  And  when 
he  [Jesus]  went  forth  to  land,  there  met  him  out  of 
the  city  a  certain  man,  which  had  devils  long  time, 
and  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house, 
but  in  tombs.  28  When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out, 
and  fell  down  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God  most  high  ?  I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not. . . . 
30  And  Jesus  asked  him,  saying,  What  is  thy  name? 
And  he  said,  Legion:  because  many  devils  were 
entered  into  him. — Luke,  viii. 

legionary,  adj. 
1.  Relating  to  a  legion. 
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It  [the  Gospel]  was  most  probably  first  Intro- 
duced among  the  legionary  soldiers;  for  we  find 
St.  Alban,  the  first  British  martyr,  to  have  been  of 
that  body. — Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  History. 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  and 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  errour.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

legionary,  s.    One  of  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand. 
The  legionaries  stood  thick  in  order,  empaled 
with  light  armed  ;  the  horse  on  either  wing.  — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

legislate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  lex,  legis  =  law  +  lulus 
=  brought,  carried  ;  latio,  -onis  ;  latura  = 
carrying.]  Make  laws  for  any  community. 
Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an 
idea  of  a  more  perfect  constitution  than  he  gave 
them ;  but  he  gave  them  such  laws  as  they  were 
then  capable  of  receiving. — Bisliop  Watson,  Charge 
in  180  j. 

legislation,  s.    Act  of  giving  laws. 

Let  me  intreat  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by 
this  way  of  divine  legislation,  or  this  way  of  deliver- 
ing the  Will  of  God,  by  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  iii. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy, 
and  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revela- 
tions from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanction 
to  the  laws  he  prescribed. — Littelton,  On  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul. 

legislative,  adj.    Giving  laws  ;  lawgiving. 
They  after  death  their  fears  of  him  express, 
His  innocence  and  their  own  guilt  confess; 
Their  legislative  phrenzy  they  repent. 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 
Tryal  and  Death. 
The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
are  proper  to  the  legislative  style. — Dryden. 

legislator,  s.    Lawgiver ;  one  who  makes 
laws  for  any  community. 

It  spoke  like  a  legislator :  the  thing  spoke  was  a 
law. — South. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

legislatorship.  s.    Power  of  making  laws. 
There  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  between 
coming  out  of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  legislator- 
ship. — Lord  Halifax. 

legisiatress.  s.    Female  lawgiver. 

See  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce, 
when  by  the  wholesome  laws  of  this  legisiatress  it 
has  obtained  its  liberty. — Lord  Shaftesbury ,  Morals, 
pt.  iv.  §  2. 

legislature,  s.    Power  that  makes  laws. 

Without  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  three  parts 
of  thelegislature, no  law  is,  or  can  be  made. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  is  properly  understood 
the  legislative  power,  but  the  word  magistrate  seem- 
ing to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  express  the 
executive  power,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  obedience 
due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want  of  considering 
this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to  the  administra- 
tion.—  Swift,  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England 
Man. 

legist.  5.    One  skilled  in  law. 

Far  be  it  from  my  sharp  satiriek  muse 
Those  grave  and  reverent  legists  to  abuse, 
That  aid  Astrsea. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  7:  1599. 

The  decretists  and  legists  derided  their  ignorance. 
— A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
Frederick,  is  the  generous  love  which  he  inspired  to 
many  of  the  noblest  minds  of  his  time;  not  merely 
such  bold  and  eloquent  legists  as  Thaddeus  of  Suessa, 
whose  pride  and  conscious  power  might  conspire 
with  his  zeal  for  the  Imperial  cause,  to  make  him 
confront  so  intrepidly,  so  eloquently,  the  Council  at 
Lyons. .  .  .  Nor  was  it  merely  Peter  de  Vinea.  whose 
melancholy  fate  revenged  itself  for  its  injustice  .  . . 
on  the  stricken  and  desolate  heart  of  the  King:  but 
of  men,  like  Herman  of  Salza,  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Order. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  v. 

legitimacy,  s. 

1.  Lawfulness  of  birth. 

In  respect  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Genuineness  ;  not  spuriousness. 

The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 
vindicated.  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean. —  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  oft/te  Earth. 

3.  Claim  to  the  crown  founded  on  legitimate 
descent. 
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Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South 
America.  They  stand  forth  zealots  for  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Right  which  has  now  come  back  to  us 
like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of 
Legitimacy  ■  —  Macaulay,  Critical  an  I  Historical 
Essays,  Milton. 
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legitimate,  adj.   [Lat.  legitimus ;  Fi 
time.} 

1.  Born  in  marriage;  lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar.  I  must  have  your  land; 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund. 

Sluikespear,  King  Lear.  i.  2. 
An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces,  that 
they  may  do  no  injury  to  the  legitimate,  by  receiv- 
ing a  portion. — Jeremy  Tayljr. 
■2.  Genuine;  not  spurious:  (as,  'A  legitimate 
work,'  '  The  legitimate  production  of  such 
an  author '). 

3.  Lawful :  (as,  '  A  legitimate  course  of  pro- 
ceeding'). 

legitimate,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legitimate 
birth. 

None  of  your  holy  fathers  as  yet  have  been  able  to 
legitimate  the  child.  —  Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  150 :  1(>16. 

Legitimate  him  that  was  a  bastard.  —  A yliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Make  lawful. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  enterprize  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

To  enact  a  statute  of  that  which  he  dares  not 
seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice,  to  make 
sin  itself,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  sin,  a  free  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth,  pretending  only  these  or 
these  plausible  reasons  !— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline of  Divorce,  ii.  2. 

legitimately,  ado.  In  a  legitimate  manner. 

1.  Lawfully. 

Those  who  were  born  of  harlots  were  not  hound 
by  the  law  to  nourish  or  relieve  their  parents,  as 
they  were  who  were  legitimately  born.— Knatchbull, 
Translation  of  Annotations  on  the  New  'Testament, 
p.  25. 

2.  Genuinely. 

Thus  by  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat, 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  155. 
legitimateness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Legitimate;  legality;  lawfulness. 

The  fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  their  letter  to 
pope  Damasus  and  the  occidental  bishops,  approved 
and  commended  Flavianus  to  them,  highly  asserting 
the  legitimateness  of  his  ordination. — Barrow.  On 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

legitimation,  s. 

1.  Lawful  birth. 

I  have  disclaim'd  my  land : 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone: 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
From  whence  will  arise  many  questions  of  legiti- 
mation, and  what  in  nature  is  the  difference  betwixt 
a  wife  and  a  concubine. — Locke. 


2.  Act  of  investing  with  the  privileges  of 
lawful  birth  or  legitimacy. 

He  legitimated  the  duke's  natural  children  by 
Katherine  Swinford,  whom  he  had  lately  married ; 
he  got  their  legitimation  confirmed  by  parliament; 
and  heaped  upon  them  honours  and  preferments. — 
Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of  Wpkeham,  p.  231. 

The  motive  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Philip 
Augustus  was  unknown  in  his  own  days.  But  in  all 
probability  he  was  informed  that  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  Meran  was,  if  not  actually  dying,  not  likely  to 
live.  .  .  .  Above  all,  that  which  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  and  was  the  object  which  he  pressed  most 
earnestly  soon  after  her  death,  the  legitimation 
by  the  Pope  of  the  children  which  she  had  borne 
him,  may  havo  determined  the  impetuous  monarch 
to  this  sudden  change,  if  not  of  feeling,  of  conduct. 
To  the  legitimation  of  his  sons  the  Pope  consented. 
—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix. 
ch.  iv. 

legitive.  adj.    Legitimate.  Obsolete. 

And  when  they  were  come  the  Pope  made  Henry 
the  bastarde  legitive,  and  lawfull  to  obtayne  the 
realme  of  Casteu. — Berners,  Translation  of  Fruis- 
sart's  Chronicle,  c.  229.  (Rich.) 

Legume,  s.   [Fr.  from  Lat.  legumen  =  pod.] 
In  Botany.    See  extract  from  Henfrey. 

In  the  spring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  ensued  a 
most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and  legumes. 
— Arbuthnot. 

The  legume  is  a  one-  or  many-seeded  simple  fruit, 
usually  splitting  into  two  valves,  with  the  placenta* 
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on  the  margins  of  the  ventral  suture.  In  most 
cases  the  legume  is  elongated  and  pod-like,  as  in  the 
pea,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  it  is  curved,  or  even  spirally 
twisted,  like  a  snail's  shell,  as  in  Medicago.  In 
Astragalus  a  spurious  sutural  septum  is  formed  by 
projection.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany. 

legumen.       Latin  form  of  Legume. 

Some  lenumens,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  gathered 
and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  afford  an  acid  spirit. — 
Boyle. 

Leguminous,  adj.  Belonging  to  pulse ; 
consisting  of  pulse. 

The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  farinaceous  seeds:  as,  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat;  or  of  some  of  the  siliquose  or  legumi- 
nous; as,  peas  or  beans  —Arbuthnot. 
Leisurable.  adj.   Done  at  leisure  ;  not  hur- 
ried ;  enjoying  leisure.  Hare. 

A  relation  inexcusable  in  his  works  of  leisurable 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  rela- 
tion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  French  gentleman,  there  consul-general  for  his 
nation,  stayed  me  to  take  a  leisurable  view  of  that 
kingdom.— Sir  II.  Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 
p.  108. 

He  publickly  declared  himself  ready  and  desirous 
to  assist  any  person  single,  and  particularly  invited 
such  to  come  at  their  leisurable  hours.  —  Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 
Leisurably.  adv.    In  a  leisurable  manner ; 
at  leisure  ;  without  tumult  or  hurry. 

Let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our  rest 
is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leisurably 
ending  their  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies 
of  God  upon  their  posterity. — Hooker. 

Here  men  must  follow  the  shore;  wind  about  lei- 
surably; and  insinuate  their  useful  alterations  by 
soft  and  unperceivable  degrees. — Bishop  Sprat,  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  GO. 
Leisure,  s.    [Fr.  loisir.] 

1.  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry:  a  va- 
cancy of  mind ;  power  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  choice. 

A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said  to 
him,  Send  for  a  physician ;  but  the  sick  man  an- 
swered, It  is  no  matter;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at 
leisure. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

"Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en- 
trance, the  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  of  business  and  care.— (Sir  W.  Temple. 

You  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where  you  have 
not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the  pleasure  to 
think  of  nothing  which  can  discompose  your  mind. 
—  Dryden. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 

We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say, 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  consi- 
dered at  his  leisure. — Locke. 

3.  Want  of  leisure.  Obsolete. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Used  adjectivally :   (as  in  '  leisure  hours,' 

'  leisure  time'). 

Leisurely,  adj.  Not  hasty  ;  deliberate ;  done 

without  hurry. 

He  was  the  wretchedest  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  the  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  4. 
The  bridge  is  human  life :  upon  a  leisurely  survey 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
entire  arches. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Used  adverbially. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste, 

Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run ; 
Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxii. 

Leman.  s.    [see  extracts  from  Johnson  and 
Todd.]    Sweetheart;  gallant;  mistress. 

Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  dye; 
But  vanquish'd,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me,  thy  worthy  meed,  unto  thy  leman  take. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  cup  of  wine, 

That's  brisk  and  fine, 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3,  song. 

Generally  supposed  to  be  Vaimant,  the  lover, 
French;  but  imagined  by  Junius,  with  almost  equal 
probability,  to  be  derived  from  lief,  Dutch,  or  leaf, 
Saxon,  beloved  and  man.  This  etymology  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  ancient  orthography,  according  to 
which  it  was  written  leveman. — Johnson. 

Junius  is  right ;  that  is,  the  word  comes  from  the 
Saxon,  leof;  a  nd  as  man  in  the  Saxou  language  sig- 
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nifies  both  man  and  woman,  leman  was  used  both 
for  male  and  female  sweethearts.  Barret  terms  a 
leman  '  a  married  man's  concubine.'  (Alvearie,  1580). 
Shakspeare,  a  married  woman's  gallant ;  '  Ford, 
that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.' 
(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.) — Todd. 
Leme.  s.    [A.S.  liojna.~]    Glare  ;  lustre. 

There  by  the  incomprehensible  majestic  of  God,  as 
it  were  by  a  bright  leme  of  a  torch  or  candle,  is 
declared  to  the  blinde  inhabitants  of  this  world. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  2. 

Lemma,  s.  [Gr.  Afy/z/m.]  Proposition  pre- 
viously assumed. 

I  shall  premise  the  following  lemma:  If  with  a 
view  to  demonstrate  any  proposition,  a  certain 
point  is  proposed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  other 
points  are  attained ;  and  such  supposed  point  be 
itself  afterwards  destroyed  or  rejected  by  a  con- 
trary supposition ;  in  that  case,  all  the  other  points, 
attained  thereby  and  consequent  thereupon,  must 
also  be  destroyed  and  rejected,  so  as  from  thence 
forward  to  be  no  more  supposed  or  applied  in  the 
demonstration. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  12. 

Lemming,  s.  [German  direct.]  Rodent, 
remarkable  for  its  periodic  migration,  so 
called. 

The  genus  Myodes— lemmings— comprizes  little 
mouselike  animals,  .  .  .  with  a  broad  skull,  large  fore 
feet,  long  claws  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  short 
tail. — Tenny,  Manual  of  Zoology. 

Lemon,  s.  [Fr.  limon ;  L.Lat.  limonium.~\ 
Fruit  of  the  lemon-tree. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  astringent 
than  that  of  oranges. — Arbuthnot. 

The  dyers  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  yeliows  and 
lemon  colours. — Mortimer. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves  ;  the  flower 
consists  of  many  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose  :  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  di- 
vided into  several  cells,  in  which  are  lodged  hard 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy  substance,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit  is  yearly 
imported  from  Lisbon  in  great  plenty. — Miller. 

Lemonade,  s.  Liquor  made  of  water,  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  lemons. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  children,  should  walk  in 
my  gardens,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. — A  rbuth- 
not, History  of  John  Bull. 

Lemur,  s.  [Lat.  =  spectre.]  Member  of  the 
Quadrumanous  family  Lemuridae. 

The  lemurs  have  the  muzzle  pointed,  fur  woolly, 
grinders  tubercular;  first  or  second  and  third  toes 
of  hind  foot  furnished  with  claws. — Adams,  Baikie, 
and  Barrow,  dlanual  of  Natural  History. 

Lend.  v.  a.  pret.  and  pass.  part.  lent.  [A.S 
lcenan.~] 

1.  Afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of  repay- 
ment. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase. — Leviticus, 
xxv.  37. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heav'n. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend. 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Dryden. 

•2.  Suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that  it  be 
restored. 

I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 
give  it  from  me.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  2. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send  ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
lend. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Dutchess  of  Ormond. 
3.  Afford  ;  grant  in  general. 

Covetousness,  like  the  sea,  receives  the  tribute  of 
all  rivers,  though  unlike  it  in  lending  any  back 
again. — Dr.H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  lend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office :  one 
is  called  a  dumb  poesy,  and  the  other  a  speaking 
picture.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  72. 
Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 

With  self. 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  dukes,  earls,  baronets,  and 
other  potentates  not  to  lend  themselves  to  this  shame- 
ful scandal  and  error,  and  beseech  all  bishops  who 
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read  this  publication,  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  protest  against  the  continuance 
of  the  practice,  and  to  declare  '  We  won't  confirm  or 
christen  Lord  Tomnoddy  or  Sir  Carnaby  Jenks,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  Christian.' — Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xii. 

Lend.      Loan.  Hare. 

For  the  lend  of  the  asse  you  might  give  ine  the 
mill.  Old  Ballad, 

Tlie  Crafty  Miller.  (Nares  by  11.  and  W.) 

Lender,  s.  One  who  lends  ;  especially  one 
who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to 
interest. 

Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter,  and 
the  rest  left  to  the  lender;  if  the  abatement  be 
small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  lender  :  he  that  took 
ten  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to  eight 
than  give  over  this  trade. — Bacon. 

Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  bankers'  doors 
To  call  in  money.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to 
venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger. — Addison. 

Lending:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  lends ; 
thing  lent. 

Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  tendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Lending:,  s.  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning. 

Off,  off,  you  tendings :  come,  unbutton  here. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

In  the  previous  editions  the  explanation 
of  this  word  as  it  appears  in  the  extract  is 
'  what  is  supplied  in  general.'  The  context 
favours  this  view,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  Lear,  before  he  divests  himself  of 
what  he  considers  superfluous  clothings, 
has  enlarged  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
natural  man  is  independent  of  his  fellow- 
creature.  The  word,  however,  is  owe,  not 
borrow — with  which  lending  corresponds 
but  imperfectly.  The  fact  that  lends  =  loins 
(as  in  A.S.  lendenu,  German  lenden)  com- 
plicates this  ;  though  the  complication  has 
not  been  noticed. 

A  girdle  of  skin  about  his  lendis.  —  Wicliff, 
St.  Matthew,  iii.  4. 

A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  her  lenders.  Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  lending 
in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  clothing,  that  we 
hardly  believe  that  it  was  in  that  sense  that 
Sliakespear  used  it.  The  etymological  am- 
biguity, however,  should  be  noticed. 
Length,  s. 

1.  Extent  of  anything  material  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  body. 

There  is  in  Ticinum  a  church  that  is  in  length  one 
hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  heighth 
near  fifty :  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times. — Bacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mezentius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows; 
Strctch'd  at  his  length  he  spurns  the  swarthy  ground. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1026. 

3.  Comparative  extent;  certain  portion  of 
space  or  time;  distance  :  (with  a  plural). 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
To  get  from  th'  enemy  and  Ralph  free, 
Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind, 
And  beat,  at  least  three  lengths,  the  wind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 11S8. 
Time  glides  along  with  undiscover'd  haste, 
The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  past. 

Dryden,  'Translation from  Ovid. 

4.  Extent  of  duration  or  space. 

What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you 
pass'd, 

What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 
cast.  Dryden. 
Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  common  dura- 
tion, whereby  to  judge  of  its  different  lengths. — 
Locke. 

5.  Long  duration  or  protraction. 

May  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your 
bliss 

With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this. 

Dryden. 

Such  toil  requir'd  the  Roman  name, 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame. 

Id.,  Translation  of  t/ie  ^Eneid,  i.  48. 
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In  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
and  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now 
stands. — A  ddison. 

6.  Reach  or  expansion  of  anything. 

I  do  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  sciences, 
to  those  extensive  lengths  to  which  the  moderns 
have  advanced. —  Watts,  Improvement  of  the  31  ind. 

7.  Full  extent ;  uncontracted  state. 

If  Laetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name,  I 
will  insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.—  Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which  he 
had  some  thought  of  besieging. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

9.  End ;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 

Churches  purged  of  things  burdensome,  all  was 
brought  at  the  length  into  that  wherein  now  we 
stand.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened  unless  it  be  bent 
as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may 
settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  state  of  even- 
ness between  them  both.— Ibid. 
At  length.    At  last;  in  conclusion. 

At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.    Dry  den,  King  Arthur. 

Length,  v.  a.    Extend  ;  make  longer.  Ob- 
solete. 

Was  never  man  such  favour  could  of  any  ladie 
fynde, 

To  cause  them  lengthe  or  shorte  the  day  which  they 
to  hym  assynde. 

Huloet,  in  v.  Ladies  of  Destinie. 
[He]  knows  full  well  lite  doth  but  length  his  pain. 

Sackville,  Mirrourfor  3Iagistrates.  induction. 
Drink  was  ordained  to  length  man's  fainting 
breath.  Taylor  {tlw  Waterpoet)  :  1G30. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lengthen,  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  out ;  make  longer  ;  elongate. 

Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexible,  or 
easy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthened  every  shade. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

2.  Protract ;  continue. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  inte- 
rest in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come,  and 
to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  present  prosperity. — 
Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

3.  Protract  pronunciation. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained  in 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of  gram- 
matical figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbreviation 
of  them. — JJryden. 
With  out. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate  ?  Dryden. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in 
the  mind  than  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  words. — Addison. 
Lengthen,  v.  n.    Grow  longer  ;  increase  in 
length. 

One  may  as  well  make  a  yard,  whose  parts  lengthen 
and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  in  materials  that 
have  not  always  a  settled  value. — Locke. 
Lengthening,  part.  adj.    Becoming  longer ; 
increasing  in  length. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  lands  I  see, 
My  heart  untravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 
Lengthening,    verbal  ahs.     Continuation ; 
protraction. 

Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity. — Daniel,  iv.  27. 

Lengthful.  adj.  Of  great  measure  in  length. 
The  driver  whirls  his  lengthful  thong, 
The  horses  fly,  the  chariot  smokes  along. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Lengthwise,  adv.   According  to  the  length, 
in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

In  this  state  it  is  drawn  out  lengthwise. —  Vre, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  3lanufactures,  and  3Iines. 

Lenient,  adj.    [Lat.  leniens,  -tis,  pres.  part, 
of  lenio  =  soften,    mitigate  ;    lenis  =  soft, 
smooth  ;  lenitas,  -alls  =  softness.] 
1.  Assuasive ;  softening;  mitigating. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy ; 
As  tits  give  vigour  just  when  they  destroy ; 
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Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 

Pope,  3Ioral  Essays,  i.  223. 

With  Of. 

Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion 
sought, 

Lenient  o/grief  and  anxious  thought. 

3Iilton,  Samson  Agonistes,  G57. 

2.  Laxative ;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamick,  and 
abate  acrimony  in  the  blood. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Lenient,  s.  Emollient,  or  assuasive  appli- 
cation. 

I  dressed  it  with  lenients.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Lenity,  v.  n.    Assuage  ;  mitigate. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  U  nifying 
virtue. — Bacon. 

The  sorowe  which  shall  assaile  me  by  reason  of 
your  absence,  I  will  sweeten  and  lenefie  with  con- 
tentation. — Riche,  Farewell  to  the  Military  Profes- 
sion.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sov'reign  use, 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice; 
These  first  infus'd,  to  Unify  the  pain, 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tutrs  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the.  sEitcid,  xii.  592. 

Lenitive,  adj.    Assuasive  ;  emollient. 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them  ;  the  cause  may 
he  an  inception  of  putrefaction:  for  those  milks 
have  all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they 
should  be  lenitive. — Bacon. 

There  is  aliment  lenitive  expelling  the  faices 
without  stimulating  the  bowels;  such  are  animal 
oils. — Arbuthnot. 
Lenitive,  s. 

1.  Anything  medicinally  applied  to  ease 
pain. 

An  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  remedies, . . . 
alternatives,  corroboratives,  lenitives. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  3Ielancholy,  p.  279. 

2.  Palliative. 

There  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply  be- 
fore it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours. — 
— South,  Sermons. 

Lenity,  s.    Mildness  ;  mercy  ;  tenderness  ; 

softness  of  temper. 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  mighty  men,  and  please  the  discontent. 

Daniel. 

Innocent  might  seem  to  have  acted  with  sagacious 
policy,  and  to  have  taken  the  wise  course  to  humi- 
liate the  King  of  France.  With  strange  mercy, 
while  he  smote  the  innocent  subjects  of  Philip,  the 
more  awful  sentence  of  excommunication  was  still 
suspended  over  the  King's  head  and  that  of  Agnes 
Meran.  .  . .  He  had  even  (he  boasts  of  his  lenity) 
spared  the  uncle  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  of 
liheims,  who  had  dared  to  pronounce  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.iv. 

Lens.  s.  [seeLentil;  the  name  being  given 
to  the  glasses  from  their  shape,  i.e.  that  of 
a  tare.]  Glass,  partially  or  wholly  concave, 
or  convex,  on  the  sides,  for  concentrating 
the  rays  of  light,  in  certain  optical  instru- 
ments. 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides,  is  usually 
a  lens ;  such  as  is  a  burning-glass,  or  spectacle  glass, 
or  an  object  glass  of  a  telescope. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  lenses,  I  used 
various  distances. — Ibid. 

Lent.  s.    Loan.  Obsolete. 

Upon  the  lent  of  Mr.  Poeock's  copy,  he  declared, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  fear  of  oppressing  his 
amanuensis,  he  would,  upon  sight  thereof,  have 
begun  his  work  again. —  Tivells,  Life  of  Dr.  E. 
Pocock. 

Lent.  adj.  [Lat.  lentus.~]  Slow  ;  mild. 
Hare. 

We  must  now  increase 
Our  fire  to  '  ignis  ardens,'  we  are  past 
'  Fimus  equinus,  balnei  cineris.' 
And  all  those  tenter  heats.      B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Lent.  s.  [A.S.  lent;  German,  lcnz  =  spring.] 
Quadragesimal  fast ;  the  time  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Easter. 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  falleth  in  the 
spring ;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans, 
use  '  glent.' — Camden. 

Lenten,  adj.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent ; 
sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man,  what  lenten 
entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you. — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
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She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  salad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing 
scant.  Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  2G. 

Lenticular,  adj.  Doubly  convex ;  of  the 
form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 
convex  on  both  sides. — Ray,  On  tin-  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Lentil,  s.  [Lat.  lentile,  from  lens.']  Legu- 
minous plant  so  called. 

The  Philistines  were  gathered  together,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentilis.—'l  Samuel, 
xxiii.  11. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pointal  of 
which  becomes  a  short  pod,  containing  orbicular 
seeds,  for  the  most  part  convex  ;  the  leaves  are  con- 
jugated, growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are  terminated 
by  tendrils. — Miller. 
Lentisk.  5.   [Lat.  lentiscas  ;  Fr.  lentisque.] 

Leutisck  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  which  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  gums. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Lentisck  wood  is  of  a  pale  brown,  almost  whitish, 
resinous,  fragrant,  and  acrid  :  it  is  the  tree  which 
produces  mastich,  esteemed  astringent  and  bal- 
samick.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Jlateria  3lediea. 

Lentiscus.  s.    Same  as  Lentisck. 

The  weepings  of  the  lentiscus  and  cypress. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  28. 

Lentner.  s.    [?]    Kind  of  hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation 
of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Lento.  [Italian.]  In  Music.    Slow  ;  slowly. 
Lentor.  s.    [Lat.  from  lentus  =  slow,  sticky, 
viscid.] 

1.  Tenacity;  viscosity. 

Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  de- 
pectible  nature  than  others. — Bacon. 

The  earliest  opinion  on  the  nature  of  fever  was 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  imagined  it  to  be  a  fer- 
mentation of  the  blood  of  a  salutary  tendency, 
whereby  some  noxious  or  peccant  matter  was  thrown 
off.  .  .  .  Boerhaave  assumed,  as  the  essence  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  fever,  a  lentor,  or  viscid  state  of  the 
blood,  which  the  heart  propels  with  difficulty. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  an  accelerated  circula- 
tion to  remove  the  obstacle.—  Gregory,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  3ledicine,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Slowness  ;  delay  ;  sluggish  coldness. 

The  lentor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points 
to  an  acid  cause. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Lentous,   adj.      [Lat.   lentus.]     Viscous  ; 
tenacious ;  capable  to  be  drawn  out.  Rare. 

In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 
are  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become 
black,  a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestrious 
than  the  other;  for  it  riseth  not  in  distillation. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Leo.  s.     [Lat.  =  lion.]     Fifth  sign  of  the 

zodiac. 

By  Leo,  and  the  Virgin,  and  the.  Scales. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  G7G. 

Leonine,  adj.  [Lat.  leoninus.]  Belonging 
to  a  lion  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  lion. 

That'which  in  their  physiognomy  is  leonine;  for, 
we  read,  some  men  had  lionly  looks.  —  Bishop 
Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  p.  2,"SG. 

Leonine,  adj.  [from  proper  name ;  see 
last  extract.]  Low  Latin  Prosody.  A  term 
applied  to  certain  Latin  hexameters,  in 
which  the  last  syllable  of  the  second,  and 
the  first  of  the  third  feet  form  a  double 
rhyme  with  the  two  syllables  of  the  final 
spondees. 

'  Mittitur  in  disco  mihi  piscis  ab  Archiep&co- 
Po,  non  ptmatut" quia potus  non  mihi  datur.' 
The  more  modern  Leonine  can  be  used 
as  a  substantive. 

'  £t  tota  ex  ista  respirat  Arabia  cista,' 
is  a  translation,  by  Parnell,  of  Pope's 

'  And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box.' 

(Rape  of  the  Lock.) 
A  few  of  the  numerous  so-called  English 
hexameters  are  Leonine : 

'Low-throned  Vesper  is  stayed,  between  the 
pi  aks  but  the  Naiad.'  (Tennyson.) 
If  he  delighteth  in  odd-contrived  fancies,  he  may 
please  himself  with  antistrophes,  rebusses,  leonine 
verses,  &c.  to  be  found  in  Sieurdes  Accords. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  31iscellanies,  p.  127. 

Leonine  verses  are  properly  the  Roman  hex- 
ameters or  pentameters  rhymed.— T.  Warton,  HiS' 
tory  of  English  Poetry,  i.  2. 
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Leopaed") 
Lessen  5 

Leoninus,  or  Leonius,  from  whom  the  title  is  most 
probably  derived,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  a 
canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  at  Paris,  after- 
wards a  monk  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Victor  at 
Marseilles  in  the  twelfth  century.  .  .  .  Sir  A.  Croke 
has  given  examples  from  more  than  fifty  Leonine 
poets  from  the  third  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. — 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

leopard,  s.  [Lat.  leo  =  lion  +  pardus  =  pard,] 
Carnivorous  animal  so  called ;  Felis  leo- 
pardus.  Sounded  in  the  first  extract  as  a 
trisyllable;  now  a  dissyllable. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  97. 
A  leopard  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions,  like 
a  cat :  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail,  all 
like  a  cat's :  he  boxes  with  his  fore-feet,  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kittens ;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a  cat  at  a 
mouse  ;  and  will  also  spit  much  after  the  same 
manner  :  so  that  they  seem  to  differ,  just  as  a  kite 
doth  from  an  eagle.— Grew,  Museum. 

leopard's-bane.  s.  Native  plant  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Doronicum. 

In  the  English  Flora  we  have  two  spe- 
cies, the  D.  plantagineum  and  the  D.  Par- 
dalianches,  the  latter  a  doubtful  native.  It 
is  Pardialianches,  originally  a  generic  but 
now  a  specific  term,  which  Leopard's-bane 
appropriately  translates  ;  TrdpSoc  =  pard, 
iiyx^  =  throttle,  strangle.  The  exact  plant, 
however,  intended  by  the  ancients  is  un- 
certain. Ben  Jonson  has  the  Scotch,  or 
Provincial,  form,  Libbard's-bune  ;  libbard 
=  leopard. 

Nightshade,  moon  wort,  libbard's-bane. — B.  Jonson, 
Masques. 

leper,  s.  [see  Lepra.]  One  infected  with  a 
leprosy. 

The  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent. — Leviticus,  xiii.  45. 

I  am  no  loathsome  leper  ;  look  on  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Proclamation  was  issued  to  guard  the  ports  of 
England  against  the  threatened  interdict.  Any  one 
who  should  be  apprehended  as  the  bearer  of  such 
an  instrument,  if  a  regular,  was  to  lose  his  feet ;  if 
a  clerk,  his  eyes,  and  suffer  more  shameful  muti- 
lation ;  a  layman  was  to  be  hanged ;  a  leper  to  be 
burned.— Miltnan,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

lepcrous,  or  leprous,  adj.  Afflicted  with 
leprosy. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distil  ment.     Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Lepid.  adj.  [Lat. lepidus.~]  Pleasant;  merry; 
lively  ;  quick.   Rare,  rhetorical. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorick  do 
lie  very  near  upon  the  confines  of  jocularity,  and 
are  not  easily  discerned  from  those  sallies  of  wit, 
wherein  the  lepid  way  doth  consist.  —  Barrow, 
Works,  i.  14. 

As  for  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul,  he  gives  him- 
self no  trouble  upon  any  subject. — Sydney  Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  vii. 
Lepldoptera.  s.    [Gr.  \t7rie,  -tdog  —  scale  + 
TTTtpbr  =  wing  ;  plural  of  Xtn-iOonrfpoi'.]  In 
Entomology-    Class  of  insects  represented 
by  the  moths  and  butterflies ;  their  wings 
being  covered  with  small  scales,  i.e.  the 
so-called  dust  or  gossamer.    See  Moth, 
epidopterous.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  class 
Lepidoptera:  scale-winged;  gossamer- 
winged. 

(For  example  see  Lime  (tree).) 
Lepidosiren.  s.  [see  Siren.]  Animal  so- 
called  of  equivocal  position  in  the  svay  of 
classification,  i.e.  being  held  by  some  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  (Batrachian)  Reptiles, 
by  others  to  that  of  Fishes,  but  determined 
by  Owen  to  be  Reptilian  ;  mud-fish,  inha- 
biting lakes  in  Africa  which  are  liable  to 
be  dried- up  during  the  summer. 

In  the  embryos  of  existing  osseous  fishes  these 
vertical  fins  are  developed  from  a  single  continuous 
fold  of  integument,  which  is  extended  round  the 
tail  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface ;  a  condi- 
tion which  we  shall  see  in  the  tadpoles  of  Batrachia, 
and  which  is  persistent  in  the  eel  and  lepidosiren. 
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The  growth  of  this  fold  is  progressive  at  certain 
parts  and  checked  at  others ;  and  where  develop- 
ment is  active  the  supporting  dermal  rays  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  transformation  into  dor- 
sal, anal,  and  caudal  fins  is  thus  effected. — Owen, 
Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  lect.  vi. 

The  Lepidosiren,  about  which  there  have  been 
disputes  whether  it  is  a  fish  or  an  amphibian,  is  in- 
ferior in  the  organization  of  its  skeleton  to  the  great 
majority  of  both  fishes  and  amphibia.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  part.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
§  120; 

Lepidosteus.  s.  [Gr.  oartov  =  bone.]  Fish 
of  the  genus  so  called  ;  its  scales  having 
the  appearance  of  porcelain  or  enamel, 
and,  as  such,  rare  among  existing,  though 
common  among  extinct,  fishes  ;  bony  pike. 

Such  an  enamelled  armour  as  is  worn  bv  the  Le- 
pidosteus, is  inexplicable  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
functionally-worked  change.  For  purposes  of  de- 
fence, such  an  armour  is  as  needful,  or  more  need- 
ful, for  hosts  of  other  fishes ;  and  did  it  result  from 
any  direct  reaction  of  the  organism  against  any 
offensive  actions  it  was  subject  to,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  other  fishes  should  not  have  developed 
similar  protective  coverings.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xi.  §  1G2. 

(See  also  Mudfish). 

Lepra,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  A  squa- 
mous or  scaly  cutaneous,  or  skin,  disease 
so  called;  named  after,  though  by  no  means 
identical  with,  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  (the  Lepra 
Arabum)  is  the  Elephantiasis  of  Norway, 
or  Lepra  Graicorum  ;  akin  to,  or  identical 
with,  which  was  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  present  word  has  a  merely 
conventional  import. 

[_Lepra~]  in  its  simple  form  ...  is  recognised  by 
its  circular  patches,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown 
piece,  covered  with  small  shining  scales,  encircled 
by  a  dry,  red,  and  slightly  elevated,  but  well-defined, 
border.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  under 
every  variety  of  external  circumstances. . . .  The  pa- 
thology and  treatment  of  lepra  have  long  been  the 
opprobria  of  physic. .  . .  The  system  of  treatment  in 
lepra  is  quite  empirical. — Gregory,  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  pt.  v.  eh.  vi. 
Leprosity.  s.  .Condition  of  a  leper ;  ten- 
dency to  leprosy ;  leprous  state. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosities  of 
metals  were  cured,  they  would  become  gold. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

leprosy,  s.    Disease  so  called.  See  Lepra. 

It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy. — Leviticus,  xiii.  3. 
Itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Atliens,  iv.  1. 

Authors,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  pox,  looked 
upon  it  as  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran  away 
from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  leprosy. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Leprous,  adj.    Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  ;  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow. — 
Exodus,  iv.  6. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  drawing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath.  Bonne. 

Leprousiy.  adv.    In  a  leprous  manner;  as 

a  leprosy  or  leper. 

Do  but  imagine 
Now  the  disease  has  left  yon,  how  leprously 
That  office  would  have  cling'd  unto  your  forehead. 

Tourneur,  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

Lere.  s.    Lore.  Obsolete. 

The  kid,  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress; 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were. 
Tho'  he,  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
Thus  medled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magick  leare. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4,  4. 

Lere.  v.  a.  Obsolete. 

1.  Learn. 

He  of  Tityrus  his  songs  did  lere. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

2.  Teach. 

I  then  did  tear 
A  lore  repugnant  to  thy  parents'  faith. 

Fairfax,  I'ranslution  of  Tasso. 
Lese.  v.  a.    Lose.  Obsolete. 
A  bag  for  my  bread, 

And  another  for  my  cheese  ; 
A  little  dog  to  follow  me, 
To  gather  what  I  lese. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Lesion,  s.   [Lat.  lesio,  -onis,  from  lecsus, 
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pass.  part,  of  Icedo  =  hurt.]  In  Medicine. 
Injury. 

When  speaking  of  the  lesions  of  intelligence  that 
precede,  or  accompany,  diseases  of  the  brain  of  an 
apoplectic  type,  Andral  remarks,  when  recapitu- 
lating the  morbid  psychical  phenomena  observable 
in  cerebral  affections: — 'Many  patients  preserve 
all  the  clearness  and  strength  of  their  intelligence 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  apoplectic  attack.' — Forbes 
Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Brain; 
note,  p.  255:  183. 

The  seizure  or  excess  of  action,  however,  he  be- 
lieves may  be  brought  on  by  lesions  of  the  adjacent 
nervous,  or  other  tissues. — Br.  Sankey,  Lectures  on. 
Mental  Diseases,  lect.  vii. 

Less.  adj.  [see  Little.]  Not  so  much  as  ; 
not  equal  to,  something  else :  (opposed  to 
greater  or  to  so  great). 

Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less.— Mark,  xv.  40. 
He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive 
idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space  ; 
for  in  this  latter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  compa- 
rative idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less 
than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea. — 
— Locke. 

All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having  parts, 
and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition,  the 
idea  of  infinity. — Id. 

'Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  wars  cease, 
And,  without  lighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace. 

Lord  Halifax. 

Less.  5,  Not  so  much  :  (opposed  to  more, 
or  to  as  much). 

They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.  —  Exodus, 
xvi.  17. 

Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  more.— 
1  Samuel,  xxii.  15. 

Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  840. 

Less.  adv.  In  a  smaller  degree ;  in  a  lower 
degree. 

This  opinion  presents  a  less  merry,  but  not  less 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  in  adversity. — Dr.H. 
More,  Decay  of  Cliristian  Piety. 

The  less  space  there  is  betwixt  us  and  the  object, 
and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  much  the  more 
the  species  are  preserved  and  distinguished  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  space  of  air  there  is,  and  the 
less  it  is  pure,  so  much  the  more  the  object  is  con- 
fused and  embroiled. — Dryden. 

Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish;  they  were 
not  much  wiser  than  the  less  pretending  multitude. 
— Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 

The  less  they  themselves  want  from  others,  they 
will  be  less  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
indigent. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

Happy,  and  happy  still,  she  might  have  proved. 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  beloved. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebaul  of  Statius. 

Less.  conj.  Unless. 

To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 
Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 
You  should  not  ask,  less  you  knew  how  to  give. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  55. 
Lessee,  s.  Person  to  whom  a  lease  is  given. 
The  dualism  involved  in  such  pairs  of  words  as 
grantor,  grantee, . .  .  lessor,  lessee,  and  others,  is  con- 
venient— Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  Handbook  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
Lessen.  /•.  a. 

1.  Make  less. 

a.  In  bulk. 

Up  to  yon  hill ; 
Your  legs  are  young :  I'll  tread  these  flats.  Con- 
sider 

When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  that  lessens,  and  sets  off. 

Sluxkespeare,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

b.  In  degree. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1 . 

Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy  in 
the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  lessen  his  punishment. 
— Calamy,  Sermons. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 
please,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 
one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 
— Locke. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  part  of  the 
creation  enjoy  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  from  fancy. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 

2.  Degrade  ;  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 
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Who  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  613. 
St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 
lessen,  v.  n.    Grow  less. 

All  government  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong 
or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern 
is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase. — Sir  IV.  Temple. 

The  objection  lessens  much,  and  comes  to  no  more 
than  this,  there  was  one  witness  of  no  good  reputa- 
tion.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

lessening-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  that  which 
lessens. 

This  thirst  after  fame  betrays  him  into  such  in- 
decencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest  characters. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

lesser,  adj.    Less.    See  Little;  also  ex- 
tracts from  Hurd  and  Johnson. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright, 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  other  lesser  light  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 
minds. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth, 
grow  lesser  and  lesser  from  age  to  age  :  sometimes 
the  roots  of  them  are  weakened  by  subterraneous 
fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  earthquakes  into 
caverns  that  are  under  them.  —  Br.  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  cries  out, 
Every  man  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.  By  the 
same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law. — Locke. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams. 

Pope. 

Little  has  two  comparatives,  less  and  lesser.  Use 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  employ  either.  The  sound 
will  direct  us  when  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 
As  Addison's  'Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites," 
is  clearly  better  than  a  less  Muse.  But,  in  general, 
it  may  be  a  good  rule  to  join  less  with  a  singular 
noun,  and  lesser  with  a  plural ;  as,  when  we  say,  a 
less  difficulty,  and  lesser  difficulties.  The  reason  is, 
that  few  singular  nouns  terminate  in  s,  and  most 
plural  nouns  do.  Worser,  the  second  comparative 
of  bad,  has  not  the  same  authority  to  plead  as  lesser, 
and  is  not,  I  think,  of  equal  use.  Our  grammarians 
do  not  enough  attend  to  the  influence  which  the  ear 
has  in  modelling  a  language. — Bishop  Hurd. 

Lesser  [is]  a  barbarous  corruption  of  less,  formed 
by  the  vulgar  from  the  habit  of  terminating  compa- 
ratives in  er;  afterwards  adopted  by  poets,  and  then 
by  writers  of  prose,  till  it  has  all  the  authority  which 
a  mode  originally  erroneous  can  derive  from  cus- 
tom.— Johnson. 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions 
matched  with  mine 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.  Tennyson,  Loeksley  Hall. 

Used  adverbially. 

Some  say  he's  mad;  others  that  Usser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Lesson,  s.    [TV.  legon  ;  Lat.  lectio.'] 

1.  Anything  read  or  repeated  to  a  teacher,  in 
order  to  improvement. 

I  but  repeat  that  lesson 
Which  I  have  learned  from  thee. 

Sir  J.  Benliam,  Tlie  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

2.  Precept ;  notion  inculcated. 

This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  written  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen, 
That  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself. — Eccle- 
siasticus,  ix.  1. 

y.  Portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service. 
Notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 
lessons  are  happily  destitute ;  yet  lessons  being  free 
from  some  inconveniences  whereunto  sermons  are 
most  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less  take, 
than  in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which 
betokeneth  pre-eminence.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

4.  Tune  arranged  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 
flute  out  of  tune ;  of  which  lessons  little  use  can  be 
made,  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on.— 
Sir  J.  Bavies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lesson,  v.  a.    Teach  ;  instruct. 
Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
To  lesson  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
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Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us,  this  shall  we  do. 

Id.,  l'itits  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
Gently  his  fair  flocks  lessoned  he  along, 
Through  the  firm  pasture  freely  at  his  leisure. 

Bray  ton.  Moses.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
How  irreconciliation  with  our  brethren  voids  all 
our  addresses  to  God,  we  need  be  lessoned  no  farther 
than  from  our  Saviour's  owne  mouth. — Bishop  Pri- 
deaux,  Euchologia,  p.  71. 

Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lessoned 
into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. — Sir 
Ji.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 
lessor,  s.    One  who  lets  anything  to  farm, 
or  otherwise,  by  lease :   (correlative  to 
Lessee). 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Sir  J.  Benham,  Of  Prudence. 
If  he  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the  great 
tithes  to  the  lessor— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

Lest.  conj.    [see  Little.] 

1.  This  particle  may  be  resolved  into  that 
not,  meaning  prevention  or  caro  lest  a 
thing  should  happen. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
lest  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile. — Deuteronomy ,  xxv.  .3. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged. 
All  terrour  hide.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  108. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  in  jure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Ibid.  x.  105fi. 

King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corpse,  lest  it 
might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nations. — Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  It  sometimes  mean  only  that,  with  a  kind 
of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die. 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
Which  God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
AVith  this  corporeal  clod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  7S2. 

Xestercock.  s.    [  ?  ]    See  extract. 

They  have  a  device  of  two  sticks  fitted  with  corks, 
and  crossed  llatlong,  out  of  whose  midst  there  riseth 
a  thread,  and  at  the  same  hangeth  a  sail ;  to  this 
engine,  termed  a  lestercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the  shore  filleth 
the  sail,  and  the  sail  carrieth  the  boulter  into  the 
sea,  which,  after  the  respite  of  some  hours,  is  drawn 
in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the  nearer  end. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

let.  v.  a.    [A.S.  latun.~\ 

1.  Allow;  suffer;  permit. 

Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let 
the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  cer- 
tain.— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Remember  me ;  speak,  Raymond,  will  you  let  him  ? 
Shall  he  remember  Leonora  ? 

Bryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths,  because  we 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them. — Collier. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one  thing, 
so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration. — Locke. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  being  poured 
upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  lets  go  the  mercury. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Op- 
ticks. 

2.  To  leave :  (in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone,  but  formerly  also  was 
unaccompanied) . 

Yet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  letis. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  6, 17. 
They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  1  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

The  publick  outrages  of  a  destroying  tyranny  are 
but  childish  appetites,  let  alone  till  they  are  grown 
ungovernable. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterwards. — Bryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

This  is  of  no  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone: 
he  is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. — 
Locke. 

Nestor,  do  not  let  us  alone  till  you  have  shortened 
our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard. — Addison. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as 
a  piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm.  — 
Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Put  to  hire  ;  grant  to  a  tenant. 

Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon ;  he  let 
the  vineyard  unto  keepers. — Solomon's  Song,  viii.ll. 

Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a 
picture  as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  sub- 
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ject :  we  may  call  them  figures  to  be  let  — Bryden, 

Translation  of  Bufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  very  genteel  man. — 
Tatler. 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  letting  their 
lands  for  above  the  term  of  twenty  years. — Swift. 

4.  Suffer  anything  to  take  a  course  which 
requires  no  impulsive  violence :  (with  a 
particle). 

Let  doivn  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink.— Genesis, 
xxiv.  14. 

She  let.  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window. 
— Joshua,  ii.  15. 

The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
water. — Proverbs,  xvii.  14. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught. — Luke,  vi.  4. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  prick- 
ing vines  or  trees  after  they  be  of  some  growth,  and 
thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Quoth  she,  I  grieve  to  see  your  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  here  like  a  peg; 
And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't, 
'Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  ii.  1,  773. 

The  letting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
but  enlarge  our  hearts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded. — Boyle. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slaeken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold  ; 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life. 

Bryden. 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  let  down 
to  his  traditional  poverty. — Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

You  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempering  it. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 

Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  and 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun.  — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

The  following  examples,  which  stand  as 
in  the  previous  editions,  are  points  of  con- 
struction rather  than  details  concerning 
the  signification  of  the  verb  itself:  the 
main  principle  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion being  the  import  of  the  person,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  that  of  the  number. 

With  the  first  person  singular,  the  verb 
let  signifies  resolution  only  when  the 
speaker  speaks  to  himself. 

When  A,  however,  says  to  P>  '  let  me  go,' 
the  construction  is  that  of  an  ordinary  im- 
perative ;  the  sense,  however,  is  ojHative  or 
precutive  rather  than  imperative,  with  the 
notion  of  a  command. 

Before  the  third  person  it  is  more  truly 
imperative  :  '  let  him  or  them  go,'  convey- 
ing a  command.  The  Permissive  sense  is 
really  imperative ;  though  where  the  per- 
sons addressed  are  indeterminate  the  im- 
perative element  is  at  a  minimum.  A 
precept  is  merely  a  command  in  the  form 
of  an  instruction. 

Preceded  by  the  third  person,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  neither  the  imperative, 
however,  nor  any  of  the  powers  akin  to  it 
are  possible.  A  direct  command  can  only 
be  given  to  the  person  addressed,  i.e.  in 
the  second  person.  This  we  see  in  our 
rendering  of  the  so-called  Latin  impera- 
tives like  eant;  which  =  either  '  let  them 
go,'  or  '  they  may  go.'  The  Greek  rv-rrTt- 
noaav  is  still  less  capable  of  translation. 
Though  imperative  in  form,  it  is  either  in- 
dicative as  a  mood  = '  they  may  be  (i.e.  are 
allowed  to  be)  beaten,'  or  of  the  second 
person  if  truly  imperative.  The  indeter- 
minate character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  command  is,  however,  given  explains 
the  existence  of  the  word. 

Before  the  first  person  plural  it  is  truly 
hortative ;  this  is  because  we  denotes  not 
merely  /  (the  speaker)  but  certain  others 
who  are  spoken  to  with  him. 
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These  notices  show  that,  though  let  is 
often  called  an  auxiliar  verb,  and  a  sign  of 
the  imperative  mood,  its  construction  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  verb  permit^  or  allow; 
the  nature  of  the  command  to  do  so  being 
modified  by  the  person  addressed  (who  is 
always,  except  when  the  speaker  speaks  to 
himself  in  the  second  person),  and  the  ob- 
jects spoken  of. 
j  a.  Sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  before  the 
'  first,  and  imperative  before  the  second  per- 
son ;  before  the  first  person  singular  it 
signifies  resolution,  fixed  purpose,  or  ardent 
wish. 

And  Samson  said,  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines. 
— Judges,  xvi.  30. 

I.  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  implies 
exhortation. 

Rise  up,  let  us  go ;  lo,  ho  that  betrayeth  me  is  at 
hand.— Mark,  xiv.  42. 
Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

c.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or  plural, 
let  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxi.  7. 

d.  Or  precept. 

Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  for  one  of  the  assassi- 
nates.— Dryden. 

e.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree ; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

f.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contiguous 
be  separated,  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated be  apparently  so  to  us ;  but  let  this  be  done 
by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  without 
the  particle  to,  like  can,  will,  and  others. 
The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest,  and  lie 
still. — Exodus,  xxi ii.  11. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 

Let  be. 

a.  Leave  oft" ;  discontinue. 

Son,  said  ho  then,  let  be  thy  bitter  scorn, 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Dotard,  said  he,  let  be  thy  deep  advice.  Ibid. 

b.  Let  go  ;  let  alone. 

Let  be ;  let  vis  see,  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save 
him. — Matthew,  xxvii.  49. 

Fftsoones  he.gan  to  rage,  and  inly  frctt, 
Crying,  Let  be  that  lady  debonnaire, 
Thou  recreaunt  knight !        Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke; 
Back  on  your  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way. 

Dryden,  'Theodore  and  Honor ia,  2S5. 

Let  blood.  Let  out  blood  ;  free  it  from  con- 
finement ;  suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  the 
vein. 

Be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time. — Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Followed  by  two  nouns. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  letting 
plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting  forth 
tears. — Bacon. 
Let  in.  Admit. 

Let  in  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1, 
Rosetes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise  some 
tumult,  and  let  him  in.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

"W  hat  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish'd  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  560. 
The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  religion, 
the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
innocent.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
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They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame, 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find'st  it  low, 
Let'st  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity 
of  the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  works. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Let  into.   Give  admission  ;  make  acquainted 

with. 

It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there. — 
South,  Sermons. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  where- 
by they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's 
minds  the  more  easily. — Locke. 

There  are  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  or  miracles,  with  inscriptions 
that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the 
person  represented  — Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with 
that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 
—Id. 

These  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be 
let  into. — Id. 

As  we  rode  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  inhabitants ;  one  was  a  dog, 
another  a  whelp,  and  another  a  cur. — Id.,  Freeholder. 
Let  off.  Discharge. 

Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 
emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  off  in  the 
air— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Let  out.    Lease  out ;  give  to  hire  or  farm, 
let.  v.  a.  [A.S.  lettan.']    Hinder  ;  obstruct ; 
oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their 
objects:  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and 
the  torments  of  conscience. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  bo, 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity  ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  works  P 
go  you  unto  your  burdens. — Exodus,  v.  4. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  let  it. — Isaiah,  xliii.  11. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work  ;  only 
he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way. — 2  Thessaloniatis,  ii.  7. 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed ; 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian, 
or  any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or 
hindered. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 
O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 

And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  lire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxii. 
let.  v.  n.    Forbear ;  withhold  himself. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  lie  would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

let.  s.    Hindrance ;  obstacle ;  obstruction  ; 
impediment. 

The  secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Solyman  without  let  presented  his  army  before  the 
city  of  Belgrade. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

It  had  been  done  e'er  this,  had  1  been  consul : 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Just  judge,  two  lets  remove ;  that  free  from  dread, 
I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase,  of  Job. 

To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin  add  the  ex- 
ternal opportunities  and  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the 
way,  and  making  the  path  of  destruction  plain  be- 
fore the  sinner's  face ;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course 
freely. — South,  Sermons. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  do  we  want  true  and  genu- 
ine men.  No  previous  age  has  had  so  much  work  to 
do,  and.  to  accomplish  that  work,  wo  need  robust 
and  vigorous  natures,  whose  every  function  has  been 
freely  exercised  without  let  or  hindrance. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

lethal,  adj.    [Lat.  lethalis,  from  lethum  = 
death.]  Deadly;  mortal.  Rare. 
Vengeance'  wings  bring  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cupid's  Whirligig:  1616. 
Could  not  your  heavenly  charms,  your  tuneful 
voice, 

Have  sooth'd  the  rage  of  rueful  fate,  and  stay'd 
The  lethal  blow  ?  . . .  Ah  me,  if  heavenly  charms, 
If  softest  melody  could  soothe  the  rage 
Of  rueful  fate,  our  Phoebe  had  not  died. 

W.  Richardson. 
lethality,  s.    Mortality.  Rare. 

The  certain  punishment  being  preferable  to  the 
doubtful  lethality  of  the  fetish.— Atkins,  Voyage  to 
Guinea,  p.  101, 
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lethargic,  adj.  Sleepy  by  disease,  beyond 
the  natural  degree  of  sleep. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  till 
they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from 
so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state. — Hammond,  On 
Fundamentals. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  his  pity 
From  his  lethargick  sleep. 

Sir  J.  Denham.  Ttie  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as  an 
apoplexy  from  a  phlegmatick  case,  such  being  the 
constitution  of  the  lethargick. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Letliargic  dost  thou  lie? 
Awake,  and  join  thv  numbers 

With  Athens;  old  ally! 
Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song ; 
Who  saved  thee  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible,  the  strong. 

Byron,  Greek  War  Song. 
lethargically,  adv.    In  a  lethargic  manner; 
in  a  morbid  sleepiness. 

Mr.  Muzzy  was  not  only  unwieldly,  but  so  lethar- 
gically stupid,  that  he  fell  asleep  even  in  musical 
assemblies. — Lord  Corlce. 
lethargicalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lethargical;  morbid  sleepiness.  Rare. 
That  thou  mayest  be  the  more  effectually  roused 
up  out  of  this  tepidity  and  lethargicalness. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Churches,  ch.  ix. 

lethargicness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lethargic;  morbid  sleepiness;  drowsi- 
ness to  a  disease.  Rare. 

A  grain  of  glory  mixt  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargickness.  Herbert. 
lethargy,  s.  [Gr.  XnHapyia  ;  ha.t.letharfficv.1 
=  lethargic]     Morbid  drowsiness  ;  sleep 
from  which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 
The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 
Though  his  eye  is  open  as  the  morning's, 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures ;  yet  so  fast  a  leiliargy 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 
dangers, 

He  sleeps  like  death.  Sir  J.  Denham,  TJte  Sophy,  i.  1. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it,  but  by  one  that 
would  cry  mightily. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy,  and 
demands  the  same  cure  and  diet. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

lethe.  s.  [a  monosyllable  from  Lat.  lethum.'] 
Death.  Rare. 

Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  bravo  hart, 
Here  didst  thou  fall:  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  letlie. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1. 
lethe.  s.  [a  dissyllable,  from  Gr.  A//0rj  =  the 
name  of  the  river  of  the  Greek  Hades 
(Shades,  or  World  Below),  by  a  draught 
from  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  sup- 
posed to  become  forgetful  of  all  the  events 
of  their  life  on  earth.  As  such,  a.  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name.  In  its  se- 
condary meaning,  however,  it  expresses 
oblivion,  either  personified,  or  generally.] 
Oblivion  ;  draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lethe. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  583. 
As  old  mythologies  relate, 
Some  draught  of  Letlie  might  await 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
lethean.    adj.     [from  lethe,  dissyllable.] 
Oblivious  ;    causing  oblivion,    as  from 
Lethe. 

I  did  not  think  Suffolk  waters  had  such  a  lethean 
quality  in  them  as  to  cause  such  an  '  amnestia'  in 
him  of  his  friends  here  upon  the  Thames.— Howell, 
Letters,  iii.  6. 

Ovid  makes  mention  of  a  certain  oblivious  or  le- 
tliean  love,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  dedicated 
a  temple. — Ferrand,  Love- Melancholy,  p.  315. 

They  ferry  over  this  lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment, 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfuluess  all  pain  and  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  604. 
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Letheed.  adj.  [from  lethe,  dissyllable.]  Ob- 
livious ;  lethean.  llare. 

Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till  a  letheed  dulness. 

Sluxkespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

lethiferous,  adj.  [Lat. fero  =  bear.]  Deadly; 
bringing  death.  Hare. 

Those  that  are  really  lethiferous,  are  but  excres- 
cencies  of  sin.  —  Dr.  Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  151: 
1658.  ,  t 

Their  very  words  conveyed  with  a  lethiferous  air, 
were  feared  as  bullets.— Memoir  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  p.  40. 
Letincate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  laztificatus,  pass.  part, 
of  lattifico  =  cheer,  make  joyful;  lathis  = 
joyful.]    Make  joyful.  Hare. 

Wine  from  sad  hearts  expelleth  grief,  and  mine 
Letificates,  dilating  when  supine. 

Owen, Epigrams.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

letter,  s.  [Fr.  lettre ;  Lat.  litera.] 

1.  Ultimate  element  of  syllables  ;  charac- 
ter in  the  alphabet. 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  in  letters 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.— Luke,  xxiii.  38. 

Thou  whoreson  Zed !  thou  unnecessary  letter  !— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Written  message ;  epistle. 

They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 
I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  tetter  by  him,  the 
Indian  would  marvel  how  it  should  be  possible  that 
he  to  whom  he  came  should  be  able  to  know  all 
things. — Abbot. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
natural ;  as  near  approaching  to  familiar  conversa- 
tion as  possible :  the  two  best  qualities  in  conver- 
sation are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding;  those 
letters  are  therefore  certainly  the  best  that  shew 
the  most  of  these  two  qualities. —  Walsh. 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

The  asses  will  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and 
the  hares  will  make  excellent  feifer-carriers. — Sir  R. 
L  Estrange,  Fables. 

3.  Literal  meaning. 

Touching  translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  may 
not  disallow  of  their  painful  travails  herein,  who 
strictly  have  tied  themselves  to  the  very  original 
letter. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
reason  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  allowances  of  expression. — South,  Sermons. 

What !  since  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loose, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose, 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Dryden  Translation  of  Pcrsius,  v.  120. 

4.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter-founders  use  to  the 
casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 
melting  metal. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  Plural.  Learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knowcth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  '{—John,  vii.  15. 
Dead  letter. 

a.  Law  or  rule  no  longer  acted  on ;  obsolete 
affair. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter  — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

'Of  all  the  remarkable  things  here,'  said  Con- 
ingsby, '  what  on  the  whole,  Sir,  do  you  look  upon 
as  the  most  so  ? '  '  In  the  way  of  machinery  ? '  asked 
the  stranger.  '  In  the  way  of  machinery.'  '  Why,  in 
the  way  of  machinery,  you  know,'  said  the  stranger, 
very  quietly, '  Manchester  is  a  dead  letter.'  '  A  dead 
letter!'  said  Coningsby.  'Dead  and  buried,'  said 
the  stranger,  accompanying  his  words  with  that 
peculiar  application  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  that 
signifies  so  eloquently  that  all  is  up.  '  You  astonish 
me!'  said  Coningsby.  'It's  a  booked  place  though,' 
said  the  stranger,  '  and  no  mistake.' — B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby. 

b.  Term  used  in  the  Post-office  for  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  person  not  to  be  found  or 
deceased. 

letter,  v.  a.    Stamp  with  letters. 

1  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides ;  and 
I  found  on  one  side  written  in  the  dialect  of  men, 
and  underneath  it,  calamities ;  on  the  other  side 
was  written,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  un- 
derneath, blessings.— Addison. 

Letter-of-marque.    See  Marque. 
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Letter-patent,  s.    [see  Patent.]  Written 
instrument,  containing  a  royal  grant. 
Call  in  his  letters-patent,  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
The  king's  grants  are  contained  in  letters-patent, 
so  called,  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  ex- 
posed to  open  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at 
the  bottom.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Lutes  of  England. 

Letter-s6.  s.    Spendthrift ;  squanderer. 

A  provider  slow 
For  his  own  good,  a  careless  letter-go 
Of  money.        B.  Jonson,  Translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry. 

Lettered,  adj. 

1.  Literate;  educated  to  learning  ;  learned. 

A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  lettered  educa- 
tion, is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness. — Collier, 
Essay  on  Pride. 

The  barbaric  codes  .  .  .  assuming  their  positive 
form  after  the  different  races  had  submitted  to 
Christianity,  were  more  completely  interpenetrated, 
as  it  were,  with  Christian  influences.  The  unlet- 
tered barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettered  clergy,  still  chiefly  of  Roman  birth,  to  reduce 
to  writing  the  institutes  of  their  forefathers.  Though 
these  codes  therefore,  in  their  general  character  and 
main  principles,  are  essentially  Teutonic  .  .  .  yet 
throughout  they  are  modified  by  Christian  notions, 
and  admit  a  singular  infusion,  not  merely  of  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  the  positive 
laws  of  the  Old. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iii.  oh.  iv. 

2.  Belonging  to  learning ;  suiting  letters. 

When  stung  with  idle  anxieties,  or  teazed  with 
fruitless  impertinence,  or  yawning  over  insipid 
diversions,  then  we  perceive  the  blessing  of  a  let- 
tered recess. — Young,  Conjectures  on  Original  Com- 
position. 

Letterless,  adj.    Illiterate.  Hare. 

A  meer  daring  letterless  commander  can,  in  a 
rational  way,  promise  himself  no  more  success  in 
his  enterprise,  than  a  mastiff  can  in  his  contest  with 
a  lion. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  125  : 
1653. 

Letterpress,  s.  Print ;  what  is  given  in 
types  from  a  written  copy. 

If  his  merits  are  to  be  determined  by  .judges  who 
estimate  the  value  of  a  book  from  its  bulk,  or  its 
frontispiece,  every  rival  must  acquire  an  easy  supe- 
riority, who  with  persuasive  eloquence  promises 
four  extraordinary  pages  of  letterpress,  or  three 
beautiful  prints  curiously  coloured  from  nature. — 
Goldsmith,  Essays,  i. 

Letticecap.  s.  Considered  in  Nares  as  some- 
thing connected  with  medicine,  two  out  of 
the  extracts  which  give  it  being  put  in  the 
mouths  of  physicians. 

Armies  of  those  we  call  physicians,  some  with 
glisters, 

Some  with  lettice-caps,  some  posset-drinks,  some 
pills.       Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry 
and  Theodoret.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.l 
Bring  in  the  lettice-cap ;  you  must  be  shaved, 
sir; 

And  then,  how  suddenly  we'll  make  you  sleep. 

Id.,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  1.  (Nares 
by  H.and  W.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reference  to  Min- 

shew,  where  the  word  is  lettise,  and  a 

notice  of  Anne  Boleyn's  dress  where  she 

was  said  to  wear  something  '  all  of  lettice,' 

suggests  a  connection  with  lattice,  lace,  or 

lace-like  work.    Probably  there  are  two 

words. 

1.  Connected  with  lattice. 

A  lettice-cap  it  wears,  and  beard  not  short. 

Shippe  of  Safegarde.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Connected  with  lettuce.  This  last  is  the 
one  which  the  physicians  use ;  lettuce 
having,  on  real  grounds,  long  had  the 
credit  of  being  a  mild  soporific  and  seda- 
tive. 

Or,  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest, 
Lettuce  and  cowslip  wine :  probatum  est. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
With  this  view  as  to  its  origin,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  cup,  rather  than  cap,  was 
the  original  form,  the  term  being  applied 
to  a  sleeping-draught  into  the  composition 
of  which  the  extract  or  inspissated  juice  of 
the  lettuce  entered. 
Lettuce,  s.  [Lat.  lactucaJ]  Plant,  espe- 
cially the  salad  herb  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Lactuca. 
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CLetiteed 
(.  Levator 


Fat  cohvorts,  and  comforting  purseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosemarine. 

Spenser,  Muiopntmos. 

Lettuce  is  thought  to  bo  poisonous,  when  it  is  so 
old  as  to  have  milk. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  milk,  are 
lettuce,  purslane,  endive. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  species  are,  common  or  garden  lettuce;  cab- 
bage lettuce ;  Silesia  lettuce  ;  white  and  black  cos ; 
white  cos;  red  capuchin  lettuce.— Miller. 

Leucophlegmacy.  s.  [Gr.  XevKog  =  white  + 
qXiyfiaaia  =  inflammatory  swelling.]  Pale- 
ness, with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings ; 
dropsy. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  leuco- 
phlegmacy,  and  dropsies. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Loss  of  appetite,  fevers,  black  and  yellow  jaundice, 
convulsions,  stone  and  gravel,  dropsies,  and  leuco- 
phlegmacies. — Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 

Leucophlegmatic.  adj.  Having  the  cha- 
racters of,  tendency  to,  Leucophleg- 
macy. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
for  want  of  a  right  sanguification  are  leucophlegm- 
atick. — Arbuthnot. 

The  symptoms  indicative  of  an  hydropic  disposi- 
tion are,  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  thirst,  oede- 
ma of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  a  peculiar  aspect  of 
countenance  to  which  the  term  leucophlegmatic  has 
been  applied. — Gregory,  Tlieory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  pt.  i.  ell.  xxi. 
Leucorrhea.  s.    [Gr.  XtT'K-oc,  =  white  ;  poia  = 
flux].    In  Medicine.    Female  ailment  so 
called  ;  fluor  albus  ;  whites. 

An  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  vagina 
constitutes  leucorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus,  a  very  fre- 
quent, troublesome,  and  obstinate  complaint.  .  .  . 
The  treatment  of  leucorrhoea  must  of  course  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  accompanying  symptoms. 
— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  pt.  iv. 
ch.  xvii. 

Levant,  adj.   [Fr.  lever  =  rise.]  Eastern. 
Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  I'oneut  winds, 
Euris  and  Zephyr.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  70  f. 

The  levant  winds,  which  blow  directly  out  —Sir 
H.  Sheere,  in  Lord  Halifax's  Miscellanies,  p.  :H. 

Sanuto,  a  Venetian  author  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, has  left  us  a  curious  account  of  the  Levant 
trade  which  his  countrymen  carried  on  at  that  time. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.ii. 
Levant.  .9. 

1.  The  east,  particularly  those  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 

To  make  a  kind  of  cloth  called  cloth  of  Levant, 
wherewith  women  do  use  to  colour  their  face. — 
Secretes  of  Alexis.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

2.  Wind  so  called:  (Levanter  the  com- 
moner term). 

They  are  called  levants  both  from  their  course,  as 
blowing  from  the  east  where  the  sun  rises,  and  also 
from  their  freshening  and  rising  higher  as  the  sun 
rises:  for  they  are  generally  at  their  height  when 
the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  duller  as  the 
sun  declines. — Sir  II.  S/ieere,  in  Lord  Halifax's 
Miscellanies,  p.  34. 

The  fiercer  levants  dull  apace,  after  you  are  once 
out  of  the  Streight. — Ibid.,  p.  35. 

Levant,  v.  n.  Elope  without  paying;  act  as 
a  Levanter:  (perhaps  connected  with 
leg  (slang),  and  let/bail ;  to  find,  or  give, 
legbail  being  to  run  off). 

One  day  we  shall  hear  of  one  or  the  other  levant- 
ing.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxxix. 

Levanter,  s. 

1.  Strong  easterly  wind,  so  called  by  the 
sailors  in  the  Mediterranean. 

We  had  got  right  into  an  Etesian  wind— one  of 
those  violent  Levanters,  which  the  learned  among 
us  say  ought  to  be  the  Eureclydon  which  drove 
St.  Paul  to  Malta.—  W.  II.  Russell,  The  [Crimean'] 
War,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs 
away  without  paying  the  wagers  he  has 
lost.  Colloquial. 

Levantine,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Levant, 
that  part  of  the  east  so  called.1 

We  read  of  Antioch, .  . .  and  the  churches  of  the 
Colossians  and  Laodicea  . .  .  their  perishing  by  an 
earthquake,  of  God's  forsaking  the  levantine 
churches,  of  the  sea's  sudden  breaking  of  its  sandy 
girdle. — Spencer,  On  Prodigies,  p.  355. 

Levator,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Surgical  instrument,  whereby  depressed 
parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up. 
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Some  surgeons  bring  out  the  bone  in  the  bore ; 
but  it  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
when  it  is  but  lightly  retained  in  some  part. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

2.  In  Anatomy.    Muscle  that  lifts  up,  or 

raises,  any  part  of  the  hody. 
Levee,  s.    [Fr.]    Concourse  of  those  who 
crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in  a  morning. 
Now  tell  me  truly,  wouldst  thou  change  thy  state 
To  be  like  him,  first  minister  of  state; 
To  have  thy  levees  crowded  with  resort, 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  144. 
Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 
Of  powdered  coxcombs  at  her  levee. 

Goldsmith,  The  Double  Transformation . 
A  medical  gentleman  of  known  reputation  and 
reat  personal  worth  having  been  to  one  of  her 
lajesty's  levees,  visited  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
the  home  of  a  friend'  in  the  environs  of  town. — 
Forbes  Winslow,  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind,  p.  5  :  1863. 

Sounded  levee. 

Virtuosos  hunt  butterflies,  courtiers  levees. 

Patriots  hunt  for  the  good  of  the  nation ; 
Hungry  gluttons  hunt  turtle,  physicians  hunt  fees, 
And  are  hunted  themselves  by  vexation. 

Song,  Anonymous :  1S25. 

First  element  in  a  compound. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  levee- 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  every 
morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great  men.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator,  no.  547. 

Level,  adj.    [A.S.  l(Bvel.~] 

1.  Even ;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another. 

The  doors 
Discover  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  721. 
The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind.  Dryden,  Boccace. 

2.  Even  with  anything  else  ;  in  the  same  line 
or  plane  with  anything. 

Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  pow'r  collected, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  fi34. 
There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 
man,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  him.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.—  Bentley. 

Level,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  even  ;  free  from  inequalities ;  re- 
duce to  the  same  height  with  something 
else. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound, 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  37C. 

2.  Lay  flat. 

We  know  by  experience  that  all  downright  rains 
do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and 
mountainous  billows  of  the  sea. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  281. 

The  execration  of  all  mankind,  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  pursued  the  murderer.  The  castle  of  Wit- 
tlesbach  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  not  one  stone 
left  on  another :  on  its  site  was  built  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul, 
and  level  its  superiour  with  its  inferiour  faculties. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

4.  Point  in  taking  aim ;  aim. 

Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  711. 
Iron  Rlobes  which  on  the  victor  host 
Levell'd  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote. 

Ibid.  vii.  590. 
One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tower ; 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

5.  Direct  to  an  end. 

The  whole  body  of  puritans  was  drawn  to  be 
abettors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whose  designs 
from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both  religion 
and  government.— Swift. 
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Level,  v.  n. 

1.  Aim  at;  bring  a  gun  or  arrow  to  the  same 
line  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  church,  was 
the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also  level. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Conjecture  ;  attempt  to  guess.  Obsolete. 

I  pray  thee  overname  them;  and  as  thou  namest 
them  1  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  my 
description,  level  at  my  affection.  —  Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

3.  Be  in  the  same  direction  with  a  mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
I'lac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levell'd  right, 
Against  the  glow  worm  tail  of  kite. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  417. 

4.  Make  attempts  ;  aim  at. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

5.  Square  with  ;  accord. 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Shakespear,  Otliello,  i.  3. 

Level,  s. 

1.  Plane;  surface  without  protuberances  or 
inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels. — Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Rate  ;  standard  ;  customary  height. 

Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great  clerks  do 
not  disdain  our  conference. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  praises  of  military  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level. — Dryden. 

3.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 

It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 
Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.  Daniel. 

4.  State  of  equality. 

The  time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level ;  I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now :  for  he  is  so  that 
neither  seeks  nor  wants  them. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Letter  to  Pope. 

Providence  for  the  most  part  sets  us  upon  a  level, 
and  observes  proportion  in  its  dispensations  to- 
wards us. — Addison,  Spectator. 

I  suppose  by  the  style  of  old  friends  and  the  like, 
it  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level ;  among 
whom  his  party  have,  indeed,  more  friends  than  I 
could  wish. — Stvift. 

5.  Instrument  whereby  masons  adjust  their 
work. 

The  level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  may 
reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work  :  if  the 
plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular,  when 
the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  the  work  is 
level ;  but  if  it  hang  on  either  side  the  perpendi- 
cular, the  floor  or  work  must  be  raised  on  that  side, 
till  the  plumb-line  hang  exactly  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

6.  Rule  ;  plan  ;  scheme. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  temperance  wills  and  prudence  may  persuade. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  43. 

7.  Line  of  direction  in  which  any  missive 
weapon  is  aimed. 

I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full  eharg'd  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  choked  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
As  if  t  hat  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Hid  murther  her.  Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

8.  Line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
Iii  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts; 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  219. 
Leveller,  s.    One  who  levels  {physically'). 

1 .  One  who  makes  anything  even ;  one  who 
measures  or  lays  by  a  level. 

2.  One  who  destroys  superiority :  one  who 
endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same  state 
of  equality. 

The  presbyterian  must  not  hold  himself  secure, 
while  the  independent  sits  at  stern  ;  nor  the  inde- 
pendent free  from  fear  so  long  as  the  leveller,  with 
the  plausive  promises  of  a  pleasing  parity,  suggests 
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to  the  commons  of  England  fas  if  it  were  the  year 
of  jubilee)  the  enjoyment  of  a  lawless  and  indis- 
putable liberty.— King  Charles,  cited  in  the  Princely 
Pelican,  ch.  ix. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller;  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit.  —  Collier, 
Essay  on  Pride. 

Is  diversion  grown  a  leveller,  like  death? — Young, 
Centaur  not  fabulous,  letter  2. 

Levelling-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  levels. 

The  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of  morasses, 
and  the  extirpation  of  mischievous  animals  which 
inhabit  them,  are  the  first  objects  of  man's  labour 
in  reclaiming  the  earth  to  its  use.— Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  ix.  1. 

Levelness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Level. 
The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  st 
you  must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their 
levelness  with  the  earth. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Lever,  s.  [Fr.  levier.~\  Mechanical  power  so 
called.  See  three  last  extracts. 

Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  ? — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Some  draw  with  cords,  and  some  the  monster 
drive 

With  rolls  and  levers. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  307. 

In  a  teller,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  littU 
distance  betwixt  the  fulcimefit  and  the  weight: 
which  is  always  by  so  much  lesser  as  the  dispropor- 
tion betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power  is  greater, 
and  the  motion  itself  more  easy. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Malliematical  Magick. 

The  second  mechanical  power  is  a  balance  sup- 
ported by  a  hypomochlion ;  only  the  centre  is  not 
in  the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but  near 
one  end ;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevate  or 
raise  a  great  weight ;  whence  comes  the  name  lever. 
— Harris. 

[A]  lever  [is]  an  inflexible  rod  movable  about  a 
fulcrum  or  prop,  and  having  forces  applied  to  two  or 
more  points  in  it.  The  lever  is  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal powers ;  and,  being  the  simplest  of  them  all,  was 
the  first  that  was  attempted  to  be  explained.  Its 
properties  are  treated  of  by  Aristotle;  but  the  first 
accurate  explanation  was  given  by  Archimedes,  in 
his  treatise  'He  Equiponderantibus.'  In  treating 
of  the  lever,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
forces  applied  to  it  by  different  names.  One  is 
usually  called  the  'power,'  the  other  the  'weight' 
or  'resistance.'  Levers  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of 
the  power,  the  weight,  and  the  fulcrum.  In  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and 
the  weight.  In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  weight 
is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power.  In  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  weight.  The  general  principle  of  the  lever 
is,  that,  when  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equili- 
brio,  they  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  their  dis- 
tances from  the  fulcrum.  This  property  is  almost 
an  obvious  consequence  from  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities. . . .  Examples  of  the  application  of 
the  lever  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  The  crowbar,  the  handspike,  the  poker, 
scissors,  nippers,  pincers,  4c,  are  levers  of  the 
first  kind  ;  the  toothed  hammer  is  only  a  bent  lever 
of  this  kind.  The  second  kind  includes  the  chip- 
ping knife,  nutcrackers,  the  common  door,  oars  and 
rudders,  the  wheelbarrow,  4c.  To  levers  of  the 
third  kind  belong  the  sheep-shears,  the  treddle  of 
the  turning  lathe,  tongs,  4c. ;  these  have  a  mechan- 
ical disadvantage,  but  admit  of  a  proportionally 
wider  motion.  The  bones  of  animals  are  generally 
levers  of  this  sort.  The  socket  of  the  bone  is  the 
fulcrum  ;  a  strong  muscle  attached  to  it  near  the 
socket  is  the  power ;  and  the  weight  of  the  limb, 
with  whatever  resistance  is  opposed  to  its  motion, 
is  the  weight.  A  very  moderate  contraction  of  the 
muscle  thus  gives  considerable  motion  to  the  limb. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Leveret,  s.    [Fr.  levraut.~\    Young  hare. 

Their  travels  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show. 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.  Waller. 

I  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would  engage  my  at- 
tention, without  fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a 
neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a 
plaything ;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months 
old.  Understanding  better  how  to  tease  the  poor 
creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary 
of  their  charge,  they  readily  consented  that  their 
father,  who  saw  it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every 
day,  should  offer  it  to  my  acceptance.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under  my  protection, 
perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of  such  an  ani- 
mal, and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find 
just  that  sort  of  employment  which  my  ease  re- 
quired.— Cowper,  Account  of  the  Treatment  of  his 
Hares. 

Leverock.  s.    Same  as  Laverock. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons; 
as  the  leverock.— I.  Walton,  Complete  A  ngler. 
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Levet,  originally  Levet.  *.  [Fr.  lever  =  faise, 
call  up.]  Blast  on  the  trumpet :  (pro- 
bably that  by  which  soldiers  were  called  in 
the  morning). 

Come,  sir,  a  brave  levet 
To  waken  our  brave  general. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  ii.  1. 
First,  he  that  led  the  cavalcade, 
"Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellate. 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet, 
As  well-l'ee'd  lawyer  on  his  breviate. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  ii.  2,  CIO. 

Leviable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  levied. 

The  sums  which  any  agreed  to  pay,  and  were  not 
brought  in,  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Uenry  VII. 
Leviathan,  s.     [Hebrew.]     Water  animal 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job;  by  some 
imagined  to  be  the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry 
generally  taken  for  the  whale ;   but  no 
known  animal  answers  to  it  exactly.  The 
main  points  of  the  Biblical  description  are 
to  be  found  in  the  first  extract. 

1  Cuist  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook  ?  or 
his  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down  P 
...  12  I  will  not  conceal  his  parts,  nor  his  power, 
nor  his  comely  proportion.  13  Who  can  discover 
the  face  of  his  garment  ?  or  who  can  come  to  him 
with  his  double  bridle  ?  14>  Who  can  open  the  doors 
of  his  face?  his  teeth  are  terrible  round  about.  .  . . 
15  His  scales  are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with 
a  close  seal.  16  One  is  so  near  to  another,  that  no 
air  can  come  between  them.  17  They  are  joined 
one  to  another,  they  stick  together  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered.  18  By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine, 
and  liis  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 
19  Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks 
of  fire  leap  out.  20  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke, 
as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or  caldron.  21  His  breath 
kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth. 
22  In  his  neck  remaineth  strength,  and  sorrow  is 
turned  into  joy  before  him.  23  The  flakes  of  his 
flesh  are  joined  together:  they  are  firm  in  them- 
selves; they  cannot  be  moved.  21  His  heart  is  as 
firm  as  a  stone ;  yea  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether 
millstone.  .  .  .  26  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at 
him  cannot  hold  :  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  haber- 
geon. 27  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as 
rotten  wood.  ...  30  Sharp  stones  are  under  him ; 
he  spreadeth  sharp  pointed  things  upon  the  mire. 
31  Hemaketh  the  deep  to  boil  likeapot;  homaketh 
the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment.  32  He  maketh  a 
path  to  shine  after  him  ;  one  would  think  the  deep 
to  be  hoary.  33  Upon  earth  there  is  not  his  like, 
who  is  made  without  fear.  31  He  beholdeth  all 
high  things;  he  is  a  king  over  all  the  children  of 
pride. — Job,  xli. 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  leviat/tan, 
To  come  ashore.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  3. 

Like  leviathans  afloat 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine, 
When  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
O'er  the  lofty  British  line, 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime  ; 
As  they  drifted  on  the  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

Campbell,  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 

Levigate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  Icevigatus,  pass.  part. 
oiloevigo;  loevis  =  smooth.]  Polish;  make 
smooth  ;  plane ;  rub  or  grind  to  an  impal- 
pable powder;  mix  till  the  compound  be- 
comes smootli  and  uniform. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  touch 
warble  upon  the  corporeal  organs,  or  excite  the 
spirits  into  a  pleasant  frisk  of  motion ;  but  when 
use  hath  levigated  the  organs,  and  made  the  way  so 
smooth  and  easy,  that  the  spirits  pass  without  any 
stop,  those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very  faintly"; 
so  that  the  pleasure  ceaseth.  —  Barrow,  Works, 
vol. iii.  serm.  ix. 
Levigate,  adj.    Made  smooth  ;  lightened. 

His  labours  being  levigate  and  made  more  toler- 
able.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  11.  b. 
Levigation.  s.   Act  of  making  smooth ;  con- 
dition of  that  which  is  levigated. 
Into  water  thy  earth  turn  first  of  all. 
Then  of  thy  water  make  air  by  levigation, 
And  air  make  lire  ;  then  master  I  will  thee  call 
Of  all  our  secrets.  Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's 

Tlieatrum  Chemictim,  p.  133  :  1652. 
Levigation  is  the  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as  coral, 
tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by 
grinding  upon  marble  with  a  muller  ;  but  unless  the 
instruments  are  extremely  hard,  they  will  so  wear 
as  to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine. — Quincy. 

Levigation  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby 
hard  substances  are  reduced  to  a  very  line  powder. 
—  lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
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Levin.  £.    Lightning.  Archaic. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  6,  10. 

Levitation.  s.  [see  Levity.]  Act  or  quality 
of  rendering  light,  or  buoyant. 

The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the 
lungs  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  provision 
distinguishingly  calculated  for  this  same  purpose 
of  levitation ;  namely,  a  communication  (not  found 
in  other  kinds  of  animals)  between  the  air-vessels 
of  the  lungs  and  the  cavities  of  the  body  :  so  that  by 
the  intromission  of  air  from  one  to  the  other  (at  the 
will,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  animal,)  its  body  can 
be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its  tendency  to 
descend  in  the  air,  or  its  specifick  gravity  made 
less.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii.  §  6. 

Levite.  5. 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  born  to  the 
office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons 
succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  Levites  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  as  ministers  and  servants  to  the 
priests. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Priest :  (used  in  contempt). 

The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought  that 
it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said  every 
day  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reconcile  dignity  with  economy.  A  young 
Levite — such  was  the  phrase  then  in  use — might  be 
had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds 
a  year. — 3Iacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 
Levitical.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Levites  ;  making  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  stoned  to  death ;  so  heinous  a  crime  was  adul- 
tery.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Priestly. 

Austin  .  . .  sent  to  Rome  ...  to  acquaint  the  pope 
of  his  good  success  in  England,  and  to  be  resolved 
of  certain  theological,  or  rather  levitical,  questions. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

Leviticaily.  adv.    In  a  Levitical  manner. 

These  pure  conceited  men  quarrelled  at  the  name 
of  the  holy  seventh  day,  called,  as  of  old,  Sunday, 
which  they  would  have  named  Sabbath ;  and  there- 
after would  have  it  observed  leviticaily.  so  strict  as 
not  to  gather  sticks. — Franklyn,  Annals  of  King 
James  I-  p.  31. 

What  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  from  this 
place  leviticaily  bequeathed,  must  descend  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  equally. — Milton,  Reasons  of 
Church  Government,  b.  i. 

Levity,  s.    [Lat.  levitas,  -atis  ;  from  levis  = 

light-] 

1.  Lightness  ;  not  heaviness ;  quality  by 
which  any  body  has  less  weight  than  an- 
other. 

He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  as- 
cended ;  to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of 
gravity. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

This  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity  to 
the  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the 
top. — Bentley. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  changeableness. 

They  every  day  broached  some  new  thing ;  which 
rest  less  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  growing 
in  spiritual  perfection.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 
Beaus  banish  beans,  and  coaches  coaches  drive, 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call; 
Oh,  blind  to  truth !  the  Sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

Pope,  Rape  oftlie  Lock,  canto  i. 

3.  Unsteadiness  ;  laxity  of  mind. 

1  unbosom'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee ; 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 
By  thy  request.       Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  879. 

4.  Idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 

He  never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity 
or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  men  re- 
quired.— Calamy. 

5.  Trifling  gaiety  ;  want  of  seriousness. 

Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

Hopton  abhorred  the  licence,  and  the  levities,  with 
which  he  saw  toomany  corrupted. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished, 
and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 
profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.— Bishop 
A  tier  bury,  Sermons. 

Levy.  v.  a.    [Fr.  lever.']     Raise ;  bring  to- 
gether. 
«.  Applied  to  men. 

He  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
to  that  end  levied  a  mighty  army. — Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
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b.  Applied  to  war. 

They  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  501. 

c.  Applied  to  money. 

Levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war.— 
Numbers,  xxxi.  28. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 
such  a  sum  of  money.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  (if 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Levy.  s. 

1.  Act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  super- 
fluous hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  must 
be  at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  commerce. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  1'hocion,  as 
general,  had  restrained  them  from  an  incursion  into 
Bosotia.  Ho  would  not  undertake  it  without  a  levy 
of  all  the  men  left  under  sixty. — Bishop  Thirlwall, 
History  of  Greece,  ch.  lvi. 

The  first  occasion  of  public  collision  was  a  dispute 
concerning  the  customary  payment  of  the  ancient 
Danegelt,  of  two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  to 
the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties. ...  'By  the  eyes 
of  God,'  said  Henry,  his  usual  oath,  '  it  shall  be 
enrolled ! '  '  By  the  same  eyes  by  which  you  swear,' 
replied  the  prelate,  '  it  shall  never  be  levied  on  my 
lands  while  I  live!' — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Levyer.  s.    One  who  levies.  Mare. 

Such  a  large  house  must  become  a  levyer  from  the 
people  by  taxation  of  just  such  a  revenue  as  the 
minister  should  demand. — Cartwright,  State  of  the 
Nation. 

Lewd.  adj.  [A.S.  Icewede,  Icewd.  See  ex- 
tract from  Todd.] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical ;  gross;  ignorant.  Ob- 
solete. 

So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn'd  in  this  as  they. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

[Probably  from  leod,  the  people.  This  is  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word.  It  next  included  the  idea  of  ig- 
norance; which  Dr.  Jamieson  attributes  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  on  the  general  sentiments  of 
society,  the  unlearned  being  in  old  time  treated  by 
them  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner.  Next,  as  if 
moral  excellence  had  been  confined  to  their  own 
order,  the  term  was  applied  by  them  to  signify  a 
wicked  person,  or  one  of  a  licentious  life ;  whence. 
Dr.  Jamieson  adds,  the  modern  sense  of  our  lewd. 
The  sense,  however,  to  which  Dr.  Jamieson  alludes 
by  the  word  modern,  is  of  great  age  in  our  language  ; 
for  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  lustful,  as  well  as 
ignorant. — 1'odd.J 
•2.  Wicked  ;  bad  ;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  in  to  the  ministry,  either  void 
of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned f — Archbishop  Whit  gift. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people,  only  by  colour 
of  a  leivd  custom,  they  did  afterwards  use  the  same 
oppressions  by  warrant. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust, 
Who  stain'd  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious  lust. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  t lie  jEneid,  x.  543. 

Lewdly,  adv.    In  a  lewd  manner. 

1.  Foolishly;  ignorantly;  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance. 

All  which  my  daies  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  ydlesse.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  31. 

Employing  his  labours  lewdly,  he  maketh  a  vain 
god  of  the  same  clay. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  8. 

Lord  Peter,  even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  was  very 
lewdly  given  in  his  common  conversation,  extreme 
wilful  and  positive,  and  would  at  any  time  rather 
argue  to  death  than  allow  himself  to  be  once  in  an 
errour.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  iv. 

2.  Wickedly ;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

3.  Libidinously ;  lustfully. 

He  loved  fair  lady  Eltred,  lewdly  loved. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please, 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  removed. 

Spenser, 

So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear, 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire. 

Lewdness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lewd. 

i  1.  Foolishness  ;  grossness  ;  want  of  shame. 
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Lewdness  blotteth  pood  deserts  with  blame. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  3,  39. 

2.  Wickedness ;  propensity  to  wickedness. 

In  stead  of  teares,  the  starres  like  weeping  eies 
Drop  down  their  exhalations  from  the  skies ; 
And  Tithon's  bride  new  rising  from  her  bed, 
Beholds  their  leaudness  with  a  blushing  red. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  730. 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewdness, 
O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with 
you. — Acts,  xviii.  14. 

3.  Lustful  licentiousness. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  indecent  speech, 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  50. 
Damianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  authentick 
record  of  the  lewdnesses  committed  under  the  reign 
of  celibacy. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Lewdster.  s.  Lecher. 

Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  3. 
lexicographer,  s.  [Gr.  ypd^u  =  write.] 
Writer  of  dictionaries  ;  harmless  drudge 
that  busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original, 
and  detailing  the  signification  of  words  :  (I 
give  this  as  it  stands  in  Johnson). 

Commentators  and  lexicographers,  acquainted 
with  the  Syriack  language,  have  given  these  hints  in 
their  writings  on  Scripture. —  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

lexicography,  s.  Art  or  practice  of  writing 
dictionaries  ;  system  of  dictionaries. 

I  shall  only  make  some  few  reflections  upon  ety- 
mology and  syntax,  supposing  orthography  to  belong 
to  lexicography. — Dalgamo,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's 
Tutor,  p.  59:  16S0. 

The  distance  is  immeasurable  between  three  or 
four  vague  and  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  by 
animals,  and  the  copiousness  of  lexicography  or  the 
regularity  of  grammar. — Godwin,  Political  Justice, 
i.  40. 

lexicon,  s.  [Gr.  Xf£i«>r.]  Dictionary ;  book 
teaching  the  signification  of  words. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if 
lie  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman 
competently ,  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only. — 
Milton. 
ley.  s.    See  extract. 

Ley,  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the  Saxon  leag,  a  field,  or 
pasture,  by  the  usual  melting  of  the  letter  5  or  17. — 
Gibson,  Camden. 
Leze,    See  Majesty, 
liability.  5.    State  of  being  liable. 

Liability  ...  is  used  in  conversation  oftener  than 
liableness.  Of  neither  has  Dr.  Johnson  taken  notice. 
The  present  is  certainly  very  modern. — Todd. 

liable,  adj.  [N.Fr.j  Obnoxious  ;  not  ex- 
empt ;  subject :  (with  to). 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  53. 
The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  .Milton,  who 
neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning ;  and  yet 
both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censures. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  private 
hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects. — Swift. 
liableness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Liable;  state  of  being  liable  to;  obnox- 
iousness  ;  subjection ;  propensity:  (Liabi- 
lity commoner). 

Abusing  the  liableness  of  women  to  self-love  and 
vanity,  they  are  continually  striking  lire  out  of  their 
fancies  upon  this  tinder. —  W.  Mountague,  Devout 
Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  162 :  1648. 

That  state  or  condition  must  be  the  better,  and  in 
conformity  to  right  reason  more  eligible,  in  which 
there  is  no  liableness  to  the  wrath  and  anger  of  God. 
— Bishop  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  485. 

There  is  an  inlet  for  ambition,  though  not  for  lust ; 
a  liableness  to  the  filthiness  of  the  spirit,  though  not 
of  the  flesh. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  511. 

How  difficult  a  thing  it  is,  especially  in  matter  of 
reforming,  to  pare  off  the  excess,  and  not  to  cut  to 
the  quick ;  to  stay  at  the  right  point,  and  not  over- 
do; because  of  the  liableness,  in  such  cases,  in  de- 
clining one  extreme,  to  fall  into  another. — Puller, 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p. 432. 

liar.  s.  [the  ordinary  form  of  the  verbal 
being  -er,  as  in  hunt,  hunt-er,  &c,  the 
spelling  in  -ar  differentiates  it  from  the 
verbal  of  lie.']  One  who  lies  in  the  sense 
of  telling  falsehoods  ;  one  who  wants 
veracity. 
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She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ! 
'Twas  I  that  kill'd  her.       Shalcespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

He  approves  the  common  liar,  fame, 
"Who  speaks  him  thus  at  Home. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untrue,  much 
less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  when- 
soever it  seems  to  be  contradicted. — Boyle. 
lias.  s.   [see  extract;  the  derivation,  though 
generally  admitted,  being  doubtful.]  In 
Geology.    Formation  so  called.    See  ex- 
tract, also  Oolitic. 

The  name  lias  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  bed  in  layers  in  the  quarries 
where  it  is  worked  in  the  middle  of  England:  the 
term  is  adopted  by  geologists  of  all  countries.  . .  . 
The  position  of  the  lias  is  well  marked.  It  forms 
the  base  of  the  remarkable  calcareous  group  of  the 
middle  secondary  period,  which  under  the  name  of 
oolitic  or  jurassic  series  is  recognised  so  widely.  It 
overlies  the  beds  which  in  England  are  called  the 
new  red  sandstone  series  (containing  salt),  and  on 
the  Continent  the  triassic  series.  It  is,  however, 
quite  distinct  from  either.  The  contents  of  the  lias 
and  rocks  of  the  liassic  series  are  very  interesting 
and  varied.  In  the  middle  of  England  the  bands  of 
calcareous  nodules,  and  even  calcareous  bands  of 
the  rock  itself,  yield  an  admirable  hydraulic  cement 
on  burning. .  .  .  On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  it  con- 
tains a  large  admixture  of  iron  pyrites  and  bitumen, 
and  sometimes  there  are  beds  in  it  approaching  the 
condition  of  a  poor  coal  or  passing  into  jet.  The 
lias  shales  at  Whitby  are  very  extensively  worked 
for  the  extraction  of  alum.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  the  highly 
bituminous  shales  are  distilled  at  a  low  heat  for 
various  mineral  oils  and  paraffine;  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  various  places  near  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  Europe,  in  Virginia  in  North 
America,  and  probably  in  India,  the  lias  yields  con- 
siderable stores  of  valuable  fuel,  so  nearly  resembling 
the  true  coal  of  the  coal  measures  as  to  show  no 
practical  difference.  Everywhere,  also,  the  lias  is 
remarkable  for  its  fossils.  In  England  these  include 
a  marvellous  assemblage  of  extinct  reptiles,  of  which 
the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  pterodactyl,  and 
many  others,  are  familiar.  Vast  multitudes  of  fishes' 
remains  and  numerous  characteristic  shells  also 
abound. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

liassic.  adj.     Appertaining  to,  connected 
with,  or  constituted  by,  the  Lias. 

(For  extract  see  Lias.) 
lib.  v.  a.    [Dutch,  lubben.']    Castrate.  Ob- 
solete, or  provincial. 

The  bellowing  bullock  lib,  and  goat. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  Hesiod :  1618. 

libation,  s.     [Lat.  libalio,  -onis,  from  libo 
=  pour  out.] 

1.  Act  of  pouring  out  wine  in  honour  of 
some  deity. 

In  digging  new  earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that  the 
vapour  of  t  he  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  spirits, 
provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  sacrifice,  or 
libation  to  the  earth. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

2.  Wine  so  poured. 

They  had  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  offer  up  libations, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrilices,  to  dead  men. — Bishop 
Stillingjleet,  On  Roman  Idolatry. 

The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  i.  1030. 

Finally  he  [Alexander]  put  out  to  the  open  sea, 
that  he  might  satisfy  himself  no  land  lay  within 
view  to  the  south.  Here  he  again  sacrificed  to  the 
sea-god,  whose  proper  realm  he  had  now  entered,  as 
well  in  thankfulness  for  the  prosperous  termination 
of  one  expedition,  as  to  propitiate  his  favour  for  that 
which  was  next  to  be  undertaken.  The  victims,  and 
the  golden'vessels  with  which  he  made  the  libations, 
were  thrown  into  the  sva.—Bishoj)  Thirlwall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  eh.  liv. 
libbard.  s.  Leopard,  of  which  it  is  another 
form. 

Make  the  libbard  stern, 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  ho  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  167. 
The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  re- 
present the  disperscness  of  habitations,  or  towns  of 
Africk. — Brerewood. 
libbards-bane.  s.    See  Leopards-bane. 
Night-shade,  moonwort,  libbanl's-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

libel,  s.  [Lat.  libellus  =  little  book  from  liber 

=  book  ;  Fr.  libelle.~] 
1.  Defamatory  writing. 

Every  fiddler  sings  libels  openly;  and  each  man  is 

ready  to  challenge  the  freedom  of  David's  ruffians, 
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'Our  tongues  are  our  own.  who  shall  control  us? 1 
This  is  not  a  fashion  for  Christians,  whose  tongues 
must  be  ranged  within  the  compass  as  of  truth,  so  of 
charity  and  silent  obedience. — Bishop  Hall,  Fashions 
oftlie  World. 

Are  we  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ?  that 
ignominy  serves  but  to  advance  our  future  glory ; 
every  such  libel  here  becomes  panegyriek  there.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  In  Equity.    Declaration  or  charge  in 
writing  exhibited  in  court  against  a  person. 
The  libel  used  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  con- 
sists of  three  parts — 1.  '1  he  major  proposition,  which 
shews  a  just  cause  of  the  petition  ;  2.  The  narration, 
or  minor  proposition  ;  3.  The  conclusion,  or  conclu- 
sive petition,  which  conjoins  both  propositions. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
libel,  v.  n.    Spread  defamation,  written  or 
printed:    (it  is  now  commonly  used  as 
an  active  verb,  without  the  preposition 
against). 

He,  like  a  privileged  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now,  'gainst  each  great  man. 

Donne. 

libel,  v.  a.    Satirize ;  lampoon. 

Is  the  peerage  of  England  dishonoured  when  a 
peer  suffers  for  his  treason  ?  If  lie  be  libelled,  or  any 
way  defamed,  he  has  his  scandalum  magnatuni  to 
punish  the  offender. — Dryden. 
But  what  so  pure  which  envious  tongues  will 
spare  ? 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libelled  all  the  fair. 

Pope,  January  and  May. 
libeller,  s.    One  who  libels. 

Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  impu- 
tation of  wit,  as  of  morality.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

The  common  libellers,  in  their  invectives,  tax  the 
church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and  wealth, 
equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  Swift. 

The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase,, 
are  called  libellers  and  lampooners. — Tatter. 

The  satirist  and  libeller  differ  as  much  as  the  magis- 
trate and  tiie  murderer.  In  the  consideration  of 
human  life,  the  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who 
are  not  glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but 
who  are  conspicuously  commendable. — Ibid.  no.  D2. 
libelline;.  verbal  abs.  Act  of  defaming  or 
abusing. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous  issue,  which 
to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cunning  machinator 
pretends  the  exaltation  of  the  frcencss  of  that  grace 
which  he  designs  to  dishonour  and  defeat.  He 
raiseth  a  mighty  cry  of  free  grace,  and  intities  the 
libellings  of  divine  goodness  by  the  specious  name  of 
Vindiciaj  gratia;. — Glanville,  Si  rnwus.  serm.  x. 

Libelling  is  not  the  crime  of  an  illiterate  people. 
— Burke,  Speech  on  Libels. 

libellous,  adj.  Defamatory. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever 
been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a  libellous 
pamphlet. — Sir  11.  Wotton. 

liber,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Botany.  See  extract. 
Liber  in  botany  [is]  the  interior  lining  of  the  bark 
cf  exogenous  plants.  It  consists  of  woody  tissue  in 
great  quantity,  and  very  thick-sided,  intermixed 
with  cellular  tissue.  It  appears  to  be  formed  an- 
nually, at  the  same  time  with  the  concentric  zones 
of  wood,  and  is  intended  by  nature  to  convey  down- 
wards the  secretions  elaborated  in  the  bark  and 
leaves.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  laticiferous  vessels. 
The  name  liber  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the 
thin  coats  or  rind  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  on 
which  books  were  written  ;  and  hence  it  passed  into 
a  general  name  for  books. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

liberal,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  libcralis'] 

1.  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth;  not  low  in 
mind  ;  becoming  a  gentleman. 

Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made,  with  mfldnesse  virginal!, 
Shewing  herselfe  both  wise  and  liberau. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  20. 

2.  Munificent  ;   generous  ;    bountiful  ;  nut 
parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  Mercy,  well  known  overall, 
To  be  both  gracious  and  eke  liberal. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 
Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They're  set  here  for  examples. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  i.  3. 
Needs  must  the  power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  412. 
The  liberal  are  secure  alone; 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  ow  n. 

Granville. 

With  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  before  (lie 
person. 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of 'praise 
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and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  self  hath  any  perfection.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Several  clergymen,  ot  herwise  little  fond  of  obscure 
terms,  are  in  their  sermons  very  liberal  qf  ti]  those 
which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  if  it  were 
our  duty  to  understand  them. — Sivift. 

3.  Gross  ;  licentious  ;  free  to  excess. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ; 
Tarts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 
shew 

Something  too  liberal. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
Is  he  not  a  profane  and  very  liberal  counsellor? 

Id.,  Othello,  ii.l. 
I  might,  if  it  pleased  me,  stand  still,  and  hear 
My  sister  made  a  may-game,  might  1  not? 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  his  person,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  legion  of  such  wretched  people. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Captain. 

4.  In  Politics.  Holding  the  principles  of  a 
liberal. 

Liberal,  s.  In  Politics.  One  who  favours 
or  supports  democracy,  as  opposed  to  aris- 
tocracy or  despotism. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 

Liberalism,  s.  Profession  of  liberal  politics. 
That  a  small  party  of  the  liberals  in  Russia  would 
have  asked  for  a  constitution  if  one  were  given  to 
Poland  is  probable. ...  As  for  the  reforms  offered  by 
the  Russian  Government,  some  of  them  were  no 
doubt  valuable,  though  they  were  mostly  only  re- 
forms in  name,  apparently  introduced  in  order  to 
give  the  Emperor  a  reputation  for  liberalism  in 
Europe. —  Westminster  Review,  New  Series,  no.  lvii. 
January  1S66  :  The  Polish  Insurrection  0/1863. 

Liberality,  s.  Munificence  ;  bounty ;  gene- 
rosity; generous  profusion. 

Why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality '! 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.l. 
Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine; 
That  liberality  is  but  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

Liberalize,  v.  a.  Make  liberal,  generous, 
gentlemanly,  open. 

He  [Mr.  Grenville]  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human 
sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  the  other 
kinds  of  learning  put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt, 
except  in  persons  very  happily  born,  to  open  and  to 
liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion. 
—Burke,  Speech  on  American  Taxation:  1774. 

Liberally,  adv.    In  a  liberal  manner. 

1.  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom ,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 
— James,  i.  5. 

2.  Not  meanly  ;  magnanimously. 

Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock, 
and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine  press. — 
Deuteronomy,  xv.  14. 

3.  Freely;  copiously. 

They  invited  their  father  to  drink  liberally.  — 
Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  xix.  32. 

4.  Licentiously. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally, 
My  fury  should  have  taught  him  better  manners. 

Greene,  Tit  Quoque. 
Liberate,  v.  a.    Free  ;  set  free. 

By  what  means  a  man  may  liberate  himself  from 
those  fears. — Johnson,  in  Taylor's  Sermons. 

Upon  this  word  Mr.  Mason  has  rashly  observed, 
that  'though  this  verb,  and  its  derivative  noun 
liberation,  are  now  frequent  in  periodical  publica- 
tion of  news,  they  are  too  modern  to  be  found  in 
any  dictionary  ;  nor  had  he  met  with  either,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  in  any  writer  whom  he 
would  produce  for  an  authority.'  The  verb  and 
substantive,  however,  are  both  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  of  age  in  our  language ;  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  old  vocabulary  of  Cockeram.— Todd. 

Liberation,  s.  Act  of  setting  free ;  deliver- 
ance. 

This  mode  of  analysing  requires  perfect  liberation 
from  all  prejudged  system.— Pownall,  Treatise  on 
the  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  155. 

Richard  [I.  of  England]  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Germany ;  if  Philip  had  no  actual  concern  in  his 
imprisonment,  he  was  not  inactive  in  impeding  his 
liberation.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.iv. 
Liberator,  s.  Deliverer. 

He  [Luther]  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator 
of  the  European  intellect.— Buckle,  History  of  Civi- 
lization in  Europe,  ii.  534. 
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The  Austrian  Government .  . .  has  been  warned 
. .  .  that  to  cultivate  a  Uuthenian  question  is,  sooner 
or  later,  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  who  had 
already  presented  herself  as  the  future  liberator  of 
the  Ruthenian  peasantry  and  church. — S.  Edwards, 
The  Polish  Cajitivity,  vol.  ii. 
Liberticide.  s.    [Lat.  ccedo  =  fell ;  cut  down ; 
slay.]     Killer,  or  destroyer,  of  liberty : 
(coined  after  the  manner  of  Regicide). 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide. 

Shelley,  Adonais. 

Libertinage.  s. 

1.  Sensuality;  dissoluteness. 

2.  Licentiousness  of  opinion. 

Erasmus  thought  he  saw,  under  all  their  fondness 
for  the  language  of  old  Rome,  a  growing  libertinage, 
which  disposed  them  to  think  slightly  of  the  chris- 
tian faith. — Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  xiii.  note. 

Libertine,  s.    [Lat.  libertinus  =  freedman.] 

1.  One  unconfined  ;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Y.i.l. 

2.  One  who  indulges  his  lust  without  re- 
straint, or  leads  a  dissolute  licentious  life  ; 
rake ;  debauchee. 

Man,  the  lawless  libertine,  may  rove, 
Free  and  unquestion'd.  Rmce,  Jane  Shore. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine 
puts  to  his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex.— Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

A  guilty  passion,  amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at 
which  even  libertines  looked  grave.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts  of 
religion. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dark  working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind  .  .  . 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  libertines 
in  the  audience. — Collier,  Short  View  of  the  Pro- 
faneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage. 

4.  English  version  of  the  Latin  libertinus  = 
freedman. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on  the 
score  of  their  sex,  as  women  :  others  on  the  score  of 
their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants ;  others  on  the  score 
of  their  condition,  as  libertines  against  their  patrons. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Libertine,  adj.    Licentious  ;  irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chuse  rather  a 
libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked  in 
marriage. — Bacon. 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  enquiry,  if  any 
person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  libertine 
principles  or  morals?— Swift,  Project  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Religion. 

O  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.      Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Sofa. 
Libertinism,  s. 

1.  Irreligion  ;  licentiousness  of  opinions  and 
practice. 

Modest  heathens  would  hiss  this  libertinism  off 
the  stage. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of 
infidelity  and  profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of 
it. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

2.  Unrestrained  indulgence  of  lust ;  debauch- 
ery. 

Mulgrave  .  .  .  was  a  libertine  without  that  open- 
ness of  heart  and  hand  which  sometimes  makes 
libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat  with- 
out that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  sometimes 
makes  aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable. — Mac- 
aulay, History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not 
now  confined  to  the  coasts,  but  ravaging  the  inland 
provinces  (they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg, 
Cologne);  the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded 
the  halls  of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants, 
often  without  perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent ; 
devotion,  which  threw  many  who  might  have  kept 
up  the  noblest  families  into  the  church  or  the 
cloister;  the  alienation  of  their  estates,  through 
piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses;  —  all  these 
causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  the  nobility. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Privilege  or  state  of  a  freedman. 

Dignified  with  the  title  of  free-man,  and  denied 
the  libertinism  that  belongs  to  it. —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  480. 
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Liberty,  s. 

1.  Freedom  :  (as  opposed  to  slavery). 

My  master  knows  of  your  being  here,  and  hath 
threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I 
tell  you  of  it ;  for  he  swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

0  liberty!  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright!  . . . 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign.  Addison. 

2.  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate 
government. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  the  quiet  state  of  man. 
Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  79. 

3.  Freedom  :  (as  opposed  to  necessity). 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, any  particular  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of 
them  is  preferred  to  the  other. — Locke. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  our  minds :  where  any  one  is  such,  that 
we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according 
to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty. 
—Id. 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  immunity 

His  majesty  gave  not  an  intire  country  to  any, 
much  less  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary liberties. — Sir  J\  Dauies. 

5.  Relaxation  of  restraint :   (as,  '  He  sees 
himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his  condition.') 

Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xii.  11. 

6.  Leave ;  permission. 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground, 
which,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority. — 
Locke. 

7.  Privileged  district :  (as,  '  The  liberty,  or 
liberties,  of  the  King's  Bench;'  also  of  cer- 
tain municipal  divisions). 

Libidinist.  s.  One  devoted  to  lewdness  or 
lust. 

Nero,  being  monstrous  incontinent  himself,  verily 
believed  that  all  men  were  most  foul  libidinists, 
yea,  that  there  was  not  a  chaste  person  in  all  the 
world.— Junius,  Sinne  stigmatized,  p.  350  :  1639. 

Libidinous,  adj.     [Lat.  libido,  -2W?s  =  lust; 

libidinosus  =  lustful.]    Lewd;  lustful. 

It  is  not  love,  but  strong  libidinous  will. 
That  triumphs  o'er  me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta. 
For  his  libidinous  courses  he  was  slain  by  his 
sister's  husband.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  253:  1650. 

Thou  didst  cover, 
With  a  maid's  habit,  a  libidinous  lover. 

Sir  Ii.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido. 
None  revolt  from  the  faith,  because  they  must  not 
look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but  because 
they  are  much  more  restrained  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances  and  libidinous 
thoughts  had  been  permitted  by  the  Gospel,  they 
would  have  apostatized  nevertheless. — Bentley. 

Libidinously.  adv.  In  a  libidinous  manner ; 
lewdly;  lustfully. 

Simon  Magus,  and  his  mj'stical  priests,  lived  libi- 
dinously ;  and  used  all  manner  of  incentives  and 
allurements  to  venery. — Bishop  Lavingdon,  Mora- 
vians compared,  p.  101. 

Libidinousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Libidinous;  lewdness;  lustfulness. 

They  exercise  all  kinds  of  lewdness  and  libidinous- 
ness. —  Dr.  James,  Manuductor  unto  Divinity, 
p.  101:  1625. 

Libra,  s.  [Lat.]  Balance ;  in  Astronomy, 
the  sign  of  the  zodiac  so  called,  and,  as 
such,  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
name. 

From  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  557. 

Librarian,  s. 

1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

It  was  his  inconceivable  knowledge  of  books,  that 
induced  the  great  Duke  Cosmo  the  third  to  do  him 
the  honour  of  making  him  his  librarian. — Spence, 
Life  of  Magliabecchi. 

The  word  librarian  is  of  modern  usage  ;  library- 
keeper  being  the  usual  term  for  the  officer  of  tins 
description,  which  is  used  by  Bishop  Barlow, 
Prideaux,  Boyle,  Bentley,  and  others. — Todd. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Chary bdis  thrice  swallows, and  thrice  refunds,  the 
waves:  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day,  but  this  is 
the  error  of  the  librarian.— Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 
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Librariansiiip.  s.    Office,  or  rank,  of  a 
librarian. 

He  [Lessing]  was  then  appointed  tothe  librarian- 
ship  of  Wolfenbuttell.— Translation  of  Schlosser's 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Library,  s. 

1.  Large  collection  of  books,  public  or  private. 

Then  as  they  'pan  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  arise, 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  antient  book,  hight  Briton's  monuments. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  have  given  you  the  library  of  a  painter,  and  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  lie  ought  to  read.— Dry- 
den,  Translation  of  JJufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 

2.  Building  or  room  where  a  collection  of 
books  is  kept. 

Magliabecchi  had  a  local  memory  of  the  places 
where  every  book  stood  ;  as  in  his  master's  shop  at 
lirst,  and  in  several  other  libraries  afterwards. — 
Spence,  Life  of  3Iagliabecchi. 
Libratc.  v.  n.    Balance  ;  sway  as  a  balance. 
The  birds  of  the  air  librating  over  me  served  as  a 
canopy  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. — Heckfordj  Vathek, 
p. 193. 
Libration.  s. 

1.  State  of  being  balanced. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the 
Vibration,  of  the  body.  —  Dry  Jen,  Translation  of 
JJufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  Vibrations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

2.  In  Astronomy.    See  first  extract. 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  trepidation 
in  the  firmament,  whereby  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to  the  moon 
a  libratory  motion,  or  motion  of  trepidation,  which 
they  pretend  is  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  because  that,  at  full  moon,  they  sometimes 
discover  parts  of  her  disk  which  are  not  discovered 
at  other  times.  These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a 
libration  in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  Vibration  in 
latitude.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which 
they  call  an  apparent  Vibration,  and  which  consists 
in  this,  that  when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elon- 
gation from  the  south,  her  axis  being  then  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  the  sun 
must  enlighten  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  moon 
some  parts  which  he  did  not  befoie,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  some  parts  of  those  which  he  enlight- 
ened towards  the  opposite  pole  are  obscured  ;  and 
this  produces  the  same  effect  which  the  libration  in 
latitude  does. — Dictionary  of  Trevou.v. 

Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do  not 
all  make  intire  revolutions ;  for  the  moon  maketh 
only  a  kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated  motion 
on  her  own  axis. — Grew. 

The  libration  is  of  two  kinds;  the  Vibration  in 
longitude  and  the  libration  in  latitude.  The  Vibra- 
tion in  longitude,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  look 
a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial  parts  of  her 
eastern  and  western  limbs,  is  occasioned  by  this 
circumstance,  that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  moon 
about  her  axis  is  not  always  precisely  equal  to  the 
angular  velocity  in  her  orbit.  If  the  moon's  orbital 
motion  were  uniform,  and  performed  in  the  same 
time  as  her  rotation  about  the  axis,  the  radius  vec 
tor  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  would  always  inter- 
sect the  lunar  disc  in  the  same  point,  or  the  moon 
would  always  present  exactly  the  same  face  to  the 
earth.  But  the  rotatory  motion  is  sensibly  uniform  ; 
while  the  orbital  motion,  being  performed  in  an  el- 
lipse, is  sometimes  slower  and  sometimes  faster 
than  its  average  amount.  Hence  the  spots  near  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  alternately  disappear 
and  reappear.  The  libration  in  latitude  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  axis  of  rota- 
tion to  the  plane  of  her  orbit.  Supposing  this  axis 
always  to  have  the  same  direction  in  space,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  radius  vector  of  her 
orbit  will  be  acute  during  one  part  of  her  revolution 
and  obtuse  in  another.  Hence  the  two  poles  of  ro- 
tation, and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  surface,  are 
alternately  visible  from  the  earth. — lirande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Libratory.  adj.    Balancing  ;  playing  like  a 

balance. 

(For  example  see  Libration.) 
Libretto,  s.   [Italian  =  little  boolt.~]   Text  in 
words  for  music. 

But  when  Franco  presented  Music  with  his  time- 
table, her  Charter  of  Independency  was  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered;  so  that  to  this  moment,  when 
she  deigns  to  take  Poetry  for  a  kind  of  humble  com- 
panion, she  suffers  her  to  give  her  a  libretto,  but 
takes  the  freedom  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  con- 
tents of  it,  in  whatever  manner  may  best  display 
her  own  absolute  supremacy.  Nay,  she  has  some- 
times gone  larther,  and,  like  the  tyrant  Procrustes, 
stretched  or  contracted  the  metrical  limbs  of  our 
very  best  poets  ad  libitum,  as  her  own  musical  exi- 
gencies might  require.  —  Mason,  Essays  historical 
and  critical  on  Church  Mustek,  essay  iv. 
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Liconsabie.  adj.    That  may  be  permitted 
by  a  legal  grant. 

I  now  have  another  copy  to  sell,  but  nobody  will 
buy  it  because  it  is  not  licensable. — Downfall  of 
Temporizing  Foets,  p.  5:  1641. 
License,  s. 

1.  Exorbitant  liberty;  contempt  of  legal  and 
necessary  restraint. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence  is 
indeed  the  many-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief. — Sir  F. 
Sidney. 

Taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xii.  9. 
The  privilege  that  antient  poets  claim, 
Now  turn'd  to  licence  by  too  just  a  name. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a 
state  of  licence  ;  though  man.  in  that  state,  have  an 
uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  person  or 
possessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  him- 
self.— Locke. 

2.  Grant  of  permission. 

They  sent  some  to  bring  them  a  licenct  from  the 
senate. — Judith,  xi.  14. 

Those  few  abstract  names  that  the  schools  forged, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could 
never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  ob- 
tain the  licence  of  publick  approbation. — Locke. 

We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

3.  Liberty;  permission. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the 
accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  answer  for 
himself. — Acts,  xxv.  16. 

4.  Legal  permission  to  carry  on  certain  oc- 
cupations requiring  regulation. 

(See  under  Licensing.) 

License,  v.  a. 

1.  Permit  by  a  legal  grant :  (for  construction 
in  extract  see  Licensing). 

There  must  be  licensing  dancers,  that  no  gesture, 
motion,  or  deportment,  be  taught  our  youth,  but 
what  by  their  allowance  shall  be  thought  honest ! 
.  .  .  The  lutes,  the  violins,  the  guitars, .  .  .  must  not 
be  suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but  must  be  li- 
censed what  they  may  say. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

2.  Give  freedom  or  liberty  to  anything.  Bare. 

He  would  play  well,  and  willingly,  at  some  games 
of  greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that  when  lie 
listed  he  could  license  his  thoughts. — Sir  II.  U'otton. 

Licensed,  part.  adj.  One  whose  business 
requires  a  license  to  make  it  legal :  (as,  a 
'  licensed  hawker,'  a  '  licensed  victualler,' 
&c). 

Wit's  Titans  braved  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  552. 

Licenser,  s.    Granter  of  permission. 

It  will  ask  more  than  the  work  of  twenty  licensers 
to  examine  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  guitars, 
in  every  house.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  eight  verses  were 
suppressed  by  Thomas  Norton,  Sackville's  supposed 
assistant  in  the  play,  who  was  not  only  an  active, 
and  I  believe  a  sensible  puritan,  but  a  licencer  of  the 
publication  of  books  under  the  commission  of  the 
bishop  of  London.— T.  Warton,  History  of  Englislt 
Foetry,  iii.  370. 

Licensing-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
grants  a  license. 

The  conference  on  the  licensing  system  has  not 
been  of  a  character  to  dispel  any  doubts  we  may 
have  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  these  discus- 
sions. .  .  .  We  all  know  what  the  licensing  system  is, 
and  we  all  know  the  evils  which  accompany,  though 
they  may  not  be  a  consequence  of  it.  The  public- 
house  is  licensed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  petty 
sessions  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situate,  and 
the  licence  is  granted  very  much  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrates,  though  they  generally  go  upon  the 
rule  that  no  more  houses  shall  be  licensed  than  are 
required  by  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
rule  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  paternal  theory  of 
Government ;  the  magistrates  taking  care  that  no 
man  opens  a  publichouse  unless  there  be  an  open- 
ing for  him,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  tempted  to 
drink  spirits  by  the  multiplication  of  houses  for 
their  sale.  It  is  different  with  beer.  The  beerhouse 
keeper  gets  his  licence  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners,  just  as  a  grocer  does  who  wants  to 
sell  tea,  and  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  ability  to 
make  the  necessary  annual  payment  for  it.— Times, 
Jan.  31,  1867. 
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Licentiate,  s. 

1.  Man  who  uses  license.  Obsolete. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice'  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon  them- 
selves for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  the  sense 
fall  aptly. — Camden,  Remains. 

2.  Degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  degree 
of  a  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty. —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Person  holding  a  license  to  practise  medi- 
cine from  one  of  the  bodies  empowered  to 
grant  the  same. 

The  college  of  physicians,  in  July  16S7,  published 
an  edict,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and 
licentiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Foets,  Garth. 

Licentiate,   v.  a.    Permit ;  encourage  by 

license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  generous 
inclinations,  or  the  licentiating  of  any  thing  that  is 
coarse. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Licentiation.  s.  Act  of  permitting.  Ob- 
solete. 

There  is  a  tacit  licentiation  or  permission  of  er- 
rour. — J.  Freeman,  Sermons,  p.  35  :  1613. 
Licentious,  adj. 

1.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  ages'  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abused  her  plenty,  and  fat  swoln  encrease, 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

2.  Presumptuous  ;  unconfined. 

The  Tyber,  whose  licentious  waves 
So  often  overflow'd  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course. 

Lord  Roscommon, 

Licentiously,  ado.  In  a  licentious  manner ; 
with  too  much  liberty  ;  without  just  re- 
straint. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  will  pardon 
themselves. — Camden-,  Remains. 

Licentiousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Licentious;  boundless  liberty ;  contempt 
of  just  restraint. 

One  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thousand 
children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not  timely 
restrained. — Sir  \V.  Raleigh. 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon,  by  the 
wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  licentiousness,  and  not  of 
liberty.— Swift. 

During  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press,  the 
character  of  the  queen  was  insulted. — Id. 

Their  licentiousness  has  necessarily  banished  his 
[Otway's]  comedies  from  the  stage,  with  most  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ii.  105. 

Lichen,  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  \uxv>;  a  word 
found  in  so  early  a  writer  as  iEschylus, 
and  that  in  the  sense  of  the  disease,  not 
that  of  the  plant.] 

1.  In  Medicine.  Cutaneous  disease  so  called. 

Lichen  [is]  an  eruption  of  papula;  of  a  red  or 
white  colour,  clustered  together  or  irregularly  dis- 
seminated over  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  attended  or 
not  with  fever,  or  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs;  usually  terminating  in  slight  desquama- 
tion, and  very  liable  to  recur.  The  term  lichen  was 
used  by  Hippocrates,  perhaps  in  the  acceptation  as  it 
is  at  present ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  It  was  applied 
by  modern  writers  to  impetigo,  and  various  other 
affections,  till  the  time  of  Willan,  who  restricted  it 
to  a  form  of  papular  eruption,  in  which  sense  it  has 
always  since  been  employed. — Dr.  Copland,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine. 

2.  In  Botany.  Member  of  the  cryptogamic 
family  so  called,  chiefly  consisting  of  scurf- 
like, leafless  plants,  growing  on  trees  or 
stones. 

I  observed  nothing  but  several  curious  liehens,nin\ 
plenty  of  gale  (or  Hutch  myrtle)  perfuming  the 
borders  of  the  lake. — Gray,  Letters. 

Their  fructification  consists  of  hard  nuclei,  called 
'  shields,'  which  break  through  the  upper  surface  of 
the  '  thallus '  or  main  substance  of  the  lichen,  are  of 
a  peculiar  colour  and  texture,  and  contain  the  re- 
productive particles.  Lichens  abound  in  the  cold 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  greater  part 
are  of  no  known  use ;  but  some,  as  the  reindeer 
moss,  the  Iceland  moss,  and  various  species  of 
Gyrophora,  are  capable  of  sustaining  life,  either  in 
animals  or  man.  The  Iceland  moss,  when  deprived 
of  its  bitterness  by  boiling,  becomes,  indeed,  a  diet 
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recommended  to  invalids.  Others  are  used  as  tonic 
medicines.  Their  principal  use  is,  however,  that  of 
tarnishing  the  dyer  with  brilliant  colours;  orchil, 
cudbear,  and  perolle,  with  many  more,  are  thus  cm- 
ployed.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  lichen  which 
m  tent  be  employed  in  producine  an  analogous  dye. 
were  they  prepared,  like  [the  Lichen  rocellus  and 
the  Lichen  parellus],  info  the  substance  called 
archil.  .  . .  The  latest  researches  on  the  lichens,  as 
objects  of  manufacture,  are  those  of  Weatring  of 
Stockholm.  He  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  among  which  he  found  several  which  might 
l>e  rendered  useful. . . .  He  distributes  the  lichens  as 
follows:— 1st.  Those  which,  left  to  themselves,  ex- 
posed to  moderate  heat  and  moisture,  may  be  fixed 
without  a  mordant  upon  wool  or  silk. ...  2.  Those 
which  develope  a  colouring  matter  fixable  without 
mordant,  hut  which  require  boiling  and  a  compli- 
cated preparation.  3.  Those  which  require  a  pecu- 
liar process  to  develope  their  colour;  such  as  those 
which  become  purple  through  the  agency  of  stale 
urine  and  ammonia. —  lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts. 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Archil. 

(See  also  under  Litmus.) 
Lichenologist.  s.     Investigator  in,  writer 

or  authority  on,  Lichenology. 
Lichenology.  s.    [Gr.  Xdyoc  =  principle,  doc- 
trine.]    Division  of  cryptogamic  botany 
which  consists  in  the  description  and  classi- 
fication of  the  lichens. 

(For  example  see  under  Muse o logy.) 
Livhtnographer  and  Lichenography  are 
terms  with  a  like  meaning ;  the  difference 
of  import  between  the  terminations  con- 
nected with  \nyoc  and  the  terminations 
connected  with  ypafw  being  but  imperfectly 
recognized.  In  Latin,  as  titles,  the  forms 
in  -logia  may  safely  be  said  to  predominate, 
lichgate,  s.  [A.S.  lie,  lice  =  corpse.]  See 
extracts. 

Licit  is  a  dead  carcase;  whence  lichwake,  the 
time  and  act  of  watching  by  the  dead;  lichgate, 
through  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave; 
lichjield. the  field  of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire, 
so  named  from  martyred  Christians;  '  Salve,  magna 
parens! '  Lichwake  is  still  preserved  in  Scotland  in 
the  same  sense.—  Johnson. 

Lich-gate  or  corpse  gate  [is]  a  shed  over  the  en- 
trance of  a  churchyard,  beneath  which  the  bearers 
sometimes  paused  when  bringing  a  corpse  for  inter- 
ment. The  term  is  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  path  by  which  a  corpse  is  usually 
conveyed  to  the  church.  —  Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Lic-howi.  s.  Species  of  owl,  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  bird  of  fatal  omen. 

The  shrieking  litch-owl  that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves  and  hollow  sepulchres. 

Drayton,  The  Owl.  (Rich.) 

Licit,  adj.    [Lat.]    Lawful :   (the  negative 
compound,  Illicit,  commoner). 

A  just  and  licit  thing. — Port  Royal  Grammar, 
Primitives,  p.  150. 
Licitly.  adv.    In  a  licit  manner  ;  lawfully. 
The  question  may  be  licitly  discussed. — Tlirock- 
morton,  Considerations,  p.  38. 
Lick,  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  or  rub  the  tongue  over. 

^Esculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  she-goat, 
both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures :  the  first  for 
licking  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's  milk  for 
the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licit  the  drooping  leaves, and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among 
other  trials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 
— Addison. 

The  dog,  whom  his  mistress  had  taken  into  her 
lap,  died  in  a  few  minutes,  licking  her  hand.  — 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

2.  Lap;  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  Devour  ;  consume  :  (with  up). 

Now  shall  this  company  lick  npall  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field. 
— y ambers,  xxii.  4. 

When  luxury  has  lick'd  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Cursed  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself; 
To  friends,  to  fortune,  to  mankind  a  shame, 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.ii. 

4.  Beat ;  conquer  in  a  fight. 
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At  Eton  a  great  deal  of  snobbishness  was  thrashed 
out  of  Lord  Buckram,  and  he  was  birched  with 
perf.  ct  impartiality.  Even  there,  however,  a  select 
band  of  sucking  tuft-hunters  followed  him.  Young 
Croesus  lent  him  twenty-three  bran  new  sovereigns 
out  of  his  father's  bank.   Young  Snailey  did  his 
exercises  for  him,  and  tried  to  know  him  at  home ; 
but  young  Bull  licked  him  in  a  fight  of  fifty-live 
minutes. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 
Lick  in/o  shape  or  form.    Impart  shape  or 
method  to,  from  the  notion  that  the  bear 
licked  its  young  into  shape. 
A  bear's  a  savage  beast,  of  all 
Most  ugly  and  unnatural ; 
Whelp'd  "without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  and  frame. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1305. 

Lick.  s.    Wash;  something  smeared  over. 
My  face,  which  you  behold  so  flaming  red,  is  done 
over  with  ladies'  licks. — Translation  of  Boccalini, 
p.  233 :  1626. 

When  sly  Jemmy  Twitcher  had  smugged  up  his 
face 

With  a  lick  of  court  whitewash  and  pious  grimace, 
A-wooing  he  went  where  three  sisters  of  old 
In  harmless  society  guttle  and  scold. 

Gray,  Hie  Candidate. 

Lick.  s.    Blow ;  buffet.  Colloquial. 

He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafed  boar,  and 
gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.— Dryden. 

Lickerish(catachrestically  Liquorish),  adj. 

1 .  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 

The  liquorous  palate  of  the  glutton  ranzes  through 
seas  and  lands  for  uncouth  delicacies. — Bishop  Hall, 
St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Voluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satisfac- 
tion to  a  liquorish  palate. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Eager ;  greedy  to  swallow ;  eager  not 
with  hunger  but  gust. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied,  where  fit  commendation, 
whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  offered  unto 
it. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  vain  he  proffer'd  all  his  goods  to  save 
His  body,  destined  to  that  living  grave ; 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn, 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  317. 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  liquorish  after 
man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it 
run  from  the  dying  man. — Locke. 

3.  Nice;  delicate;  tempting  the  appetite. 

Some  burst  with  the  plenty  and  abundance  they 
have,  and  would  sell  paradise  out  of  hand  for  a 
lickerous  morsel. — Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
p.  36:  1587. 

Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
"With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute? 

Milton,  Corr.us,  213. 

Lickerishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lickerish;  niceness  of  palate;  dainti- 
ness of  taste. 

As  earnestlie  to  desyre  delycate  thinges,  is  a  poynte 
of  lycorishnesse;  so  to  refuse  thinges  usuail  and 
profitable,  is  madnesse. — Bishop  Woolton,  Christian 
Manuetl,  sign.  H.  iii.  b. :  1570. 

Lickspittle,  s.  Mean  dependent;  humble 
retainer ;  one  who  would  put  up  with  any 
insult  (even  that  of  having  his  face  spit 
on);  toad-eater. 

The  mean  lickspittle,  however,  saw  nothing  un- 
gentlemanly  in  the  abominable  arrogance  of  his 
patron.  —  Theodore  Hook,  Sayings  and  Doings, 
Dan  vers. 

Lictor.  s.  [Lat.]  Official  who  attended  the 
Roman  consuls  to  apprehend  or  punish 
criminals. 

Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,v.  2. 
Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  63. 
Demoeritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 
His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ake  ; 
Though  in  his  country-town  no  lictors  were, 
Nor  rods,  nor  axe,  nor  tribune  did  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.47. 
He  had  a  strapful  of  Hurray's  Handbooks  and 
Continental  Guides  in  his  keeping,  and  a  little  col- 
lection of  parasols  and  umbrellas,  bound  together, 
and  carried  in  state  before  the  chief  of  the  party 
like  the  lictors'  fasces  before  the  consul.— Thackeray, 
Hie  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p. 6,  1S50. 

Lid.  s.  [A.S.  hlid.~]  Cover  ;  that  which 
closes  upon  an  opening  ;  boxes,  vessels, 
and  eyes,  are  objects  to  which  it  most 
usually  applies;  hence  it  often  appears  as 
the  second,  element  in  a  compound. 
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Our  eyes  have  lids,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 
That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear 

As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak ; 
When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ban  trickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek. 

Prior,  The  Garland. 
The  rod  of  Hermes 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-lids  fix, 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx : 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
Which  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well, 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell.  Swtft. 

Hope,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck  so 
close  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her. — Addison. 
Without  the  prefix  eye-. 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Lie.  .s.     [A.S.  lig,  the  verb  being  leogan  ; 
leogere  =  liar.] 

1.  Criminal  falsehood  ;    falsehood  uttered 
with  the  view  ef  deceiving. 

Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  7. 

A  lye  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of  some- 
thing contrary  to,  or  at  least  beside,  the  inward 
sense  of  the  mind;  so  that  when  one  thing  is  signi- 
fied or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant  or 
intended,  that  is  properly  a  lye. — South,  Sermons. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  our  will ;  and  the  understanding  can  no  more 
be  delighted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can  chuse  an 
apparent  evil. — Dryden. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  say  to  him.  This  is  not  true,  or  this 
is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his 
errour  ;  this  is  the  primary  idea:  but  if  I  say  it  is  a 
lie,  the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea ;  for  it 
implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my 
reproach  and  censure  of  the  speaker. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

2.  Charge  of  falsehood:  (as,  'To  qive  the 
lie'). 

That  lie  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou  the  lie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one  of 
them  knew  to  be  true. — Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie.  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these 
tenets. — Id. 

3.  Fiction. 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  tlie  Fox,  815. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '  English  Grammar,'  observes, 
under  the  letter  y,  that  '  we  usually  difference  to 
lye,  or  feign,  from  to  lie  along,  by  the  use  of  the  y : ' 
a  distinction,  which  has  very  commonly  been  made, 
and  which,  though  not  here  adopted  by  Dr.  John- 
son, seems,  as  Mr.  Nares  has  remarked,  an  useful 
one. — Todd. 
Lie.  v.  n. 

1.  Knowingly  utter  an  untrue  statement. 

If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  sin  against  the  Lord, 
and  lye  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was  deli- 
vered him  to  keep, ...  he  shall  restore. — Leviticus, 
vi.  2, 4. 

Should  I  lye  against  my  right  ? — Job,  xxxiv.  6. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me  to  devise 
a  lodging,  and  say  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there,  were 
to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. — Shakespear,  Othello, 
iii.  4. 

2.  Misrepresent ;  make  erroneous  declara- 
tions. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat  ? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  /  Swift. 

Lie.  v.  n.  pret.  lay,  pret.  part,  lain,  older 
form  lien.  [A.S.  licgan,  with  legen  for  the 
passive  participle.  Meanwhile,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  lay  is  lecgan,  preterite  lede, 
part,  ge-led;  and  for  lie  (  =  speak  falsely) 
leogan,  preterite  leag,  plural  lugon,  pass, 
part,  logen,  ge-logen.  Of  the  three,  lecgan 
=  lay,  is  the  only  one  which,  in  both 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  forms  the  pre- 
terite and  participle  in  -d.  At  present  lay 
stands  to  lie,  as  raise  to  rise ;  i.e.  as  a  so- 
called  causative  form  =  make  to  lie.  Lay 
is  essentially  active  or  transitive  ;  lie,  neu- 
ter or  intransitive:  hence  /  lay  down,  in- 
stead of  I  lie  down,  is  generally  condemned 
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as  a  vulgarism.  It  is,  however,  common, 
and  must  be  taken  as  we  find  it.  It  has 
probably  grown  out  of  lay  {one's)  self; 
i.e.  out  of  a  reflective  construction,  in 
which  the  reflective  pronoun  has  fallen 
away. 

Lien,  as  the  past  participle  is  probably 
the  coinage  of  some  grammarian ;  lain 
being  the  genuine  modern  form  of  legend] 

1.  Rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great  incli- 
nation against  something  else  ;  press  upon. 

Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast 
afflicted  me  with  all  thy  waves.— Psalms,  lxxxviii.  7. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flow'r  of  all  the  field. 

Shakespcar,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

Epitaph  on  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh. 
He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

Creech. 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  parti- 
cular anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on 
Leonora. — A  ddison. 

a.  In  the  grave. 

I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying 
place.— Genesis,  xlvii.  30. 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie 
in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house. — Isaiah, 
xiv.  18. 

b.  On  a  bed,  whether  in  sickness  or  for  'sleep. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  ;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
may  be  healed.— Mark,  v.  23. 

The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  closed  his  weary  eyes. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Redux,  148. 
Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  fly; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 

c.  In  store. 

I  have  seen  where  copperas  is  made  great  variety 
of  them,  divers  of  which  I  have  yet  lying  by  me.— 
Boyle. 

2.  Remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has 
ever  lien  at  their  hearts. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Re  placed  or  situated  with  respect  to 
something  else. 

We  have  gone  through  deserts,  where  lay  no  way. 
—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  7. 

I  fly 

To  those  happy  climes  that  lie. 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye.  Milton,  Comus,976. 
There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

Dryden. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances.  —  Collier,  Essays,  Of 
Envy. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  in- 
finity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undetermhiate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea. — Locke. 

The  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies  out 
of  the  road. — Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

4.  Be  judicially  imputed  ;  with  with :  (as, 
'  The  fault  lies  with  me'). 

5.  Be  in  any  state  or  condition. 

The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
ceaseth. — Isaiah,  xxxiii.  8. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Shakespcar,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Why  will  you  lie  pining  and  pinching  yourself  in 
such  a  lonesome,  starving  course  of  life? — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange,  Fables. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week, 
receives  from  this  fine  sentence. — Archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  Sermons. 

To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  lie  under 
the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion. — Collier. 

Many  things  in  them  lie  concealed  to  us,  whic  h 
they  who  were  concerned  understood  at  first  sight. 
— Locke. 
C.  Be  in  prison. 

Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

1.  Consist. 

The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 
— It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.— Shakespcar, 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising  and  hard  riding  of 
huntsmen. — Loeke. 

8.  Be  in  anyone's  power  or  capability. 
8G 
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Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  all  men  ?— Bishop  Duppa,  Rules 
and  Helps  of  Devotion. 

He  shews  himself  very  malicious  if  he  knows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it  as 
much  as  in  him  lies.  —  Bishop  Slillingjleet,  On 
Idolatry. 

Mars  is  the  wTarrior's  god,  in  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  165. 

9.  Be  recorded  for  trial  in  a  court  of  judi- 
cature :  (as,  '  An  action  lies  against 
him'). 

10.  Cost:  (as,  1  It  lies  me  in  more  money,' 
in  which  phrase  the  construction  is  ap- 
parently that  of  an  active  verb). 

Lie  by.    Rest ;  remain  still. 
Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  iii.  1,  song. 

Lie  down. 

a.  Dispose  one's  self  for  a  state  of  rest. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. — Isaiah, 
xi.  0. 

The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety.— Id.,  xiv.  30. 

b.  Sink  into  the  grave. 

His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 
shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the  dust. — Job,  xx.  11. 
Lie  in.    Be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  in  and  sleep, 
or  to  louse  themselves  in  the  sun-shine,  they  that 
have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come; 
you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. — Shake- 
spear, Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
apostemated. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

When  Florimel  deign'd  to  lie  privately  in  .  . . 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once"  squeal.  Prior. 

Hysterical  affections  are  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lying  in. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Lie  over.    Remain  for  payment  or  fulfilment 
at  a  future  time  ;  nearly  the  same  as  lie  by, 
e.g.  'Let  the  present  lie  over  for  some 
future  time.' 
Lie  under.    Be  subject  to ;  be  oppressed  by. 
A  generous  person  will  lie  under  a  great  disadvan- 
tage.— Bishop  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

This  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Dry- 
den, but  to  those  who  suffered  so  noble  a  genius  to 
lie  under  necessity. — Pope. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would 
cry  mightily. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Lie  upon.  Become  the  matter  of  obligation 
or  duty. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the  charge 
of  souls  lies  upon  them ;  the  greatest  account  where- 
of will  be  required  at  their  hands. — Bacon,  Advice 

to  VUliers, 

It  should  lie  upon  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily  fall, 
without  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a 
curious  formation  of  human  bodies. — Bentley,  Ser- 
mons. 

Lie  with.    Have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

One  of  the  people  might  lightly  haveZien  with  thy 
wife. — Genesis,  xxvi.  10. 

Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Lie  at  anyone's  mercy.    Depend  upon. 

The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious,  and 
collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  farmers,  at 
whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defrauded.— 
Swift. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed,  so  we  should 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct. — Addi- 
son, Freeholder. 

Lie  at  ujiyone's  door.  Be  imputable  to  any- 
one. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door. — 
Genesis,  iv.  7. 

Lie  on  hand,  or  on  anyone's  hands.    Be  in 
one's  possession  without  occasion  for  use. 
Suppose  kings,  besides   the  entertainment  of 
luxury,  should  have  spent  their  time,  at  least  what 
lay  upon  their  hands,  in  chemistry,  it  cannot  be  I 
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denied  but  princes  may  pass  their  time  advanta- 
geously that  way.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 
the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their 
hands. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Lie  on  anyone's  head.    Be  imputable  to  any  ■ 
one. 

If  he  should  intend  this  voyage  towards  my'wife.I 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  liead. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

lief,  adj.     [A.S.  leofa  =  dear.]     Dear;  he- 
loved.  Obsolete. 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had, 
For  he  was  flesh ;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Had  any  swain  been  lief  to  me  but  guileful  Alexis . . . 
Well  had  Alexis  done  t'  have  left  his  rose  for  a 
giglot.  B.  Greene,  Poems,  Alexis. 

■  You,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
lief.  adv.    Willingly :  (with  had  as). 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors;  and  yet  to  say  the 
truth,  I  had  as  li"f  have  the  foppery  of  freedom  as 
the  morality  of  imprisonment. — Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for"Measure,  i.  3. 

What  necessary  clockwork  fills  the  place 
Of  the  pith  of  nature  scooped  out  of  their  lives 
By  careful  teachers.  '  I  would  liefer  set,' 
He  thought,  'some  rare  white  statue  in  my  house, 
And  talk  my  heart  to  it,  than  one  of  these 
Our  proper  well-trained  damsels,  same  and  good, 
Who  would  not  even  look  as  if  she'd  life 
Enough  to  long  to  live.' 

Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold. 
Liege,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ligatus  =  bound.] 
Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure  ;  liegeman  ; 
transferred  from  the  individual  by  whom 
allegiance  was  owed  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  was  due,  we  get  the  forms  in  the  ex- 
tracts ;  and,  finally,  the  word  itself,  stand- 
ing as  a  substantive  with  the  meaning  of  a 
sovereign;  suzerain;  lord. 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry  for 
their  king  and  liege  lord?  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

My  lady  liege,  said  he, 
What  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  278. 
So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  stiled  natural  religion  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  de- 
votedness  unto  God  our  liege  lord,  so  as  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  his  will.—  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Used  substantially. 

O  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my  tears 
1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
The  other  part  reserved  I  by  consent, 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

Lietjeman.  s.  Subject. 

This  liegeman  'gan  to  wax  more  bold, 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
In  his  own  kind,  he  gan  himself  unfold. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Sith  then  the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live 
yielded  themselves  then  subjects  and  liegemen,  shall 
it  not  tye  their  children  to  the  same  subjection — 
Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Stand,  ho !  who  is  there  ? — 
Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

ShaJcespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Ten  thousand  clergymen  had  solemnly  called 
heaven  to  attest  their  promise  that  they  would  be 
true  liegemen  to  William  ;  and  this  promise,  though 
it  by  no  means  warranted  him  in  expecting  that 
they  would  strenuously  support  him,  had  at  least 
deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power  to  in- 
jure him. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xiv. 

Xiieger.  s.    [see  Ledger.]    Resident  am- 
bassador. 

His  passions  and  his  fears 
Lie  liegers  for  you  in  his  breast,  and  there 
Negotiate  your  affairs.    Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 
lien.  s.    [N.Fr. ;  Lat.  ligamen  =  bond.]  See 
extract. 

Lien  is  a  word  used  in  the  law,  of  two  significa- 
tions :  personal,  such  as  bond,  covenant,  or  con- 
tract ;  and  real  lien,  a  judgement,  statute,  recog- 
nisance, which  oblige  and  afflict  the  land.  It  sig- 
nifies an  obligation,  tie,  or  claim  annexed  to,  or 
attaching  upon,  any  property;  without  satisfying 
which  such  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its 
owner.  Thus  the  costs  of  an  attorney  are  a  lien 
upon  deeds  and  papers  in  his  hands ;  a  factor  has  a 
lien  on  goods  in  his  hands  for  balance  due  from  bis 
principal.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary, 
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Lienteric.  adj.  Having  the  nature,  or  dis- 
playing the  symptoms,  of  a  lientery. 

There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids ; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the 
tone  of  the  parts;  as  in  lientcrick  and  other  like 
cases. — Grew,  Museum. 
Lientery.  s.   [Gr.  Xtievrtpicu]   Looseness,  or 
diarrhoea,  in  which  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  discharged  in  an  undigested 
state. 

According  to  other  writers,  however,  lienteric 
diarrhoea  depends  upon  a  morbid  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  whence  the  food  is  prematurely 
expelled  from  the  former  organ  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  an  imperfectly  digested  state ;  and  the 
bowels  themselves,  being  also  morbidly  sensible, 
very  quickly  void  whatever  they  receive.  The 
motions  are  at  the  same  time  loose  and  liquid,  the 
exhalant  vessels  and  excretories  of  the  mucous 
glands  pouring  out  an  abundant  quantity  of  their 
respective  fluids.  The  disease  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  great  weakness  of  the  digestive  power, 
as  well  as  morbid  irritability  of  the  stomach.  Lien- 
tery, lubricitas  intestinOrum,  was  the  name  given  to 
this  disease  by  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  here  retained. — 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  284: 
1829. 

Iiier.  s.  [see  Liar.]  One  who  lies  (in  am- 
bush). 

There  were  Hers  in  ambush  against  him  behind 
the  city. — Joshua,  viii.  14. 
Xiieu.  s.  [Fr.]  Place ;  room :  (used  only 
in  the  phrase  in  lieu  qf=  instead  of,  where, 
though  of  foreign  origin,  the  word  is  not 
uncommon  even  with  the  least  educated 
speakers). 

God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  determined,  in 
lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same  by 
the  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemeth  him.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our 
business  to  extend  our  trade. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

I  have  seen  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Potztausend 
Donnerwetter  (that  serenely-beautiful  woman)  use 
her  knife  in  lieu  of  a  fork  or  spoon  ;  1  have  seen  her 
almost  swallow  it,  by  Jove,  like  Ramo  Samee.  the 
Indian  juggler.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  i. 
lieutenancy.  S. 

1.  Office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  yowrlieute- 
nancy,  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your 
three  fingers  so  oft. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Some  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  re- 
sided near  them,  and  had  recently  been  turned  out 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for  refusing  to  join 
with  the  king  against  the  established  religion.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.ix. 

2.  Body  of  lieutenants. 

The  list  of  undisputed  masters  is  hardly  so  long 
as  the  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis. — 
Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  tlie  Classics. 

lieutenant,  s.     [Fr.  lieu  =  place  +  tenant  = 

holding.    In  Latin  and  Latinized  English, 

Locumtenens.] 

1.  Deputy  j  one  who  acts  by  vicarious  au- 
thority. 

Exhibiting  himselfe  into  the  handes  of  Christes 
vicar  or  lieutenant. — Martin,  Treatise  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  Priestes,  N.  iv.  b.:  1554. 

AVhither  away  so  fast  ? — 
No  farther  than  the  tower.  .  .  . 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 

I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants, 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  of  the  counties :  their  proper 
use  is  for  ordering  the  military  affairs,  in  order  to 
oppose  an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  rebellion  or 
sedition  at  home. — Bacon. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  itself  without  all  un- 
due circumstances,  was  never  prohibited  to  the  law- 
ful magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant 
of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and 
death.— Archbishop  Bramhall,  Against  Hubbes. 

Sent  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 
And  since  from  me,  has  heard  of  your  renown  : 
1  come  to  offer  peace.  A.  Philips,  The  Briton. 

2.  In  War.  One  who  holds  the  next  rank  to 
a  superior  of  any  denomination :  (a  general 
having  his  lieutenant  generals,  a  colonel  his 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  captain  simply  his 
lieutenant.  Hence  the  word  is  common  as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound.  In  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  others  it  is  the  second). 

a.  Military. 

It  were  meet  that  such  captains  only  were  em- 
ployed as  have  formerly  served  in  that  country,  and 
been  at  least  lieutenants  there. — Spenser,  View  of 
Hie  Stale  of  Ireland. 
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According  to  military  custom  the  place  was  good, 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might 
well  pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship.— Sir 
II.  Wotton. 

His  lieutenant,    engaging  against  his  positive 
orders,  being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was 
again  banished. — Swift, 
b.  Naval. 

Lietitenant  in  the  navy  [holds]  the  next  rank  to 
that  of  commander,  and  coordinate  with  that  of 
captain  in  the  army,  or  with  that  of  major  after 
being  eight  years  a  lieutenant.  The  number  of 
lieutenants  appointed  to  ships  of  war  varies  with 
their  rate.  A  ship  of  the  first  rate  carries  eight 
lieutenants,  besides  supernumeraries  ;  and  those  of 
the  second,  third,  fourih  rates,  &c.  have  respectively 
one  less  than  the  number  appointed  to  the  preced- 
ing rate. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Iiieutenantship.  s.  Rank  or  office  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

Though  we  should  graunt  him  the  lieutenantship 
he  pretendelh  to  have. — llarmar,  Translation  of 
Beza,  p.  405:  1587. 

Xiieve.  adv.    Lief:  (generally  with  hud  as). 

Die  had  she  lever  with  enchanter's  knife 
Thau  to  be  false  in  love. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4, 6. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lieve  the  town 
crier  had  spoko  my  lines.  —  Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

Action  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 
would  as  lieve  hang  as  work. — Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

life.  s.  pi.  lives.    [A.S.  lif,  lyf.] 

1.  Vital  force,  i.e.  force  which  gives  the 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  or 
organic,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  mineral 
or  inorganic,  kingdom.  The  extent  to 
which  definitions  have  been  attempted  and 
failed  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts.  The 
one  given  by  the  editor  is  simply  a  circum- 
locution. That  of  the  previous  editions  is — 
Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  w  ith  body ; 
vitality  ;  animation  ;  opposed  to  an  inani- 
mate state. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life— Genesis,  i.  20. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  3. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 
constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  succession 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body. — Locke. 

On  seeking  a  definition  of  life  which  shall  be  fun- 
damental, we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  one 
that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  sufficient — one 
which  takes  in  all  the  phenomena,  and  yet  takes  in 
no  other  phenomena  than  those  commonly  consi- 
dered vital. .  .  .  Schelling,  and  after  him  his  plagiar- 
ist Coleridge,  define  life  as— the  tendency  to  indivi- 
duation. This  is  .  . .  objectionable, . . .  partly  on  the 
ground  that  it  refers,  not  so  much  to  the  phenomena 
constituting  life,  as  to  the  formation  of  those  pecu- 
liar aggregations  of  matter  which  manifest  life ;  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  includes  under  the  idea 
life,  much  that  we  usually  exclude  from  it :  as  for 
instance— crystallization.  The  definition  of  Rich- 
erand,  who  says  that '  life  is  a  collection  of  pheno- 
mena which  succeed  each  other  during  a  limited 
time  in  an  organized  body,'  is  liable  to  the  fatal 
criticism,  that  it  equally  applies  to  the  phenomena 
of  decay  which  go  on  after  death.  For  these  too, 
constitute  'a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed 
each  other  during  a  limited  time  in  an  organized 
body.'  De  Blainville's  definition — 'life  is  the  two- 
fold internal  movement  of  composition  and  decom- 
position, at  once  general  and  continuous' — is  in 
some  respects  too  narrow,  and  in  other  respects  too 
wide.  On  the  one  hand,  while  it  very  well  expresses 
what  physiologists  distinguish  as  vegetative  life,  it 
wholly  excludes  those  functions  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  which  form  the  most  conspicuous 
and  distinctive  classes  of  vital  phenomena.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  describes  not  only  the  integrating 
and  disintegrating  processes  going  on  in  a  living 
body,  but  it  equally  well  describes  those  going  on  in 
a  galvanic  battery ;  which  also  exhibits  a  'two-fold 
internal  movement  of  composition  and  decomposi- 
tion, at  once  general  and  continuous.'  Elsewhere,  I 
have  myself  proposed  to  define  life  as — 'the  co-ordi- 
nation of  actions ;' and  I  still  incline  towards  this 
definition  as  one  answering  to  the  facts  with  tolera- 
ble precision.  It  includes  all  vital  processes,  alike 
of  the  viscera,  the  limbs,  and  the  brain.  It  excludes 
the  great  mass  of  inorganic  changes,  which  display 
little  or  no  co-ordination.  By  bringing  into  view 
co-ordination  as  the  specific  characteristic  of  vitality, 
it  involves  the  truths,  that  an  arrest  of  co-ordination 
is  death,  and  an  imperfection  of  co-ordination  is 
disease.  And  further,  this  making  co-ordination 
the  essential  peculiarity,  thoroughly  harmonizes 
with  our  ordinary  ideas  of  life  in  all  its  different 
gradations, ...  It  remains  to  add  the  definition 
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since  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes— 'Life  is  a 
series  of  definite  and  successive  changes,  both  of 
structure  and  composition,  which  take  place  within 
an  individual  without  destroying  its  identity.'  The 
last  fact  which  this  statement  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  into  view — the  persistence  of  a  living  or- 
ganism as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  the  continuous  de- 
struction and  replacement  of  its  parts— is  impor- 
tant. But  otherwise  it  may  be  argued,  that  as 
changes  of  structure  and  composition,  though  pro- 
bably the  causes  of  muscular  and  nervous  actions, 
are  not  the  muscular  and  nervous  actions  them- 
selves, the  definition  excludes  the  more  visible  move- 
ments with  which  our  idea  of  life  is  most  asso- 
ciated; and  further,  that  in  describing  vital  changes 
as  a  series,  it  scarcely  includes  the  fact,  that  many 
of  them,  as  nutrition,  circulation,  respiration,  anil 
secretion,  in  their  many  subdivisions,  go  on  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  however  well  each  of  these  defini- 
tions may  express  the  phenomena  of  life  under  one 
or  other  of  its  aspects,  no  one  of  them  is  more  than 
approximately  true. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology. 

A  living  thing  has  been  defined  by  Professor  Owen 
as  an  object  which  possesses  such  an  internal  cellular 
or  cellulo-vascular  structure  as  can  receive  fluid 
matter  from  without,  alter  its  nature,  and  add  it  to 
the  alterative  structure.  Such  fluid  matter  is  called 
nutritive,  and  the  actions  which  make  it  so  are 
called  assimilation  and  intus-susception.  These 
actions  are  classed  as  vital,  because,  as  long  as  they 
are  continued,  the  organism  is  said  to  live.  Other 
definitions,  formed  more  or  less  upon  metaphysical 
bases,  have  been  suggested  by  physiologists.  Bichat 
defined  life  as  '  the  sum  total  of  the  functions  which 
resist  death,'  which  has  been  wittily  paraphrased  as 
'  Life  consists  in  being  able  to  live.'  Treviranus  de- 
fined it  as 'the  constant  uniformity  of  phenomena 
with  diversity  of  external  influences;'  Lawrence 
as  '  the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions  or  purposes 
of  organised  bodies ; '  Dug6s  as  '  the  special  activity 
of  organised  bodies;'  B6clard  as  'organisation  iu 
action ;'  Kant  as  '  an  internal  principle  of  action ; ' 
De  Blainville  as  '  the  twofold  internal  movement  of 
composition  and  decomposition,  at  once  general  and 
continuous ; '  Herbert  Spencer  as  '  the  definite  com- 
bination of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simulta- 
neous and  successive,  in  correspondence  with  ex- 
ternal coexistences  and- sequences ;'  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes  as  '  the  dynamical  condition  of  the  organism.' 
The  whole  question  of  the  correct  terminology  of 
the  sciences  of  life  is  not  yet  in  a  sufficient  state  to 
be  dogmatically  decided.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Existence  as  enjoyed  in  this  world. 

O  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brother! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other  ! 
Dream  of  a  shadow  1  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow 
Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou ! 
Thou  weak  built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities : 
Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelm'd,  the  ocean  meets 
again.  Cowley. 

When  I  consider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet  fool'd  by  hope  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  more;  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  takes  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give : 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold, 
"Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dryden. 

Howe'er  'tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  life's  perverse  meanders  errs, 

He  can  imagined  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Montague. 
So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  days, 

And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.  Pope. 

3.  Enjoyment  or  possession  of  existence :  (as 
opposed  to  death). 

On  thy  life  no  more. — 
My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Their  complot  is  to  have  my  life : 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willinsrness. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  IT.  iii.  1. 
Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  553. 
He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact  a 
sum  of  money. — Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  Z(/e-devouring  fire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  animation. 

His  gushing  entrails  smoked  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  COS. 
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5.  Conduct ;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong  ;  his  Vfe  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cowley. 

Edward  and  Henry,  brightest  sons  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name  ; 
After  a  life  of  glorious  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secured  .  .  . 
Closed  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
I'll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives. 

Mrs.  Barker. 

G.  Condition  ;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  happiness  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led  ; 
So  R(  mus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred. 

Di  yden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  777. 

7.  Period  of  existence  brought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  or  carried  thenceforward  to 
death. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  lives.— 
Locke. 

Untamed  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains  : 
He  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains. 

Prior,  Solomon. i.  190. 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  Living  form  :  (opposed  to  copy). 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame. — Bacon. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. — 
Id.,  Essays. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the 
life  us  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join  theory 
and  experience  together. — Collier,  Essays,  Of  the 
Entertainment  of  Books. 

'J.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life ;  inventors  rare ! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  009. 
All  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The,  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife. 

Pope. 

if).  Common  occurrences ;  human  affairs  ; 
course  of  things. 

This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the 
world. — Ascham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile ;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  191. 

II.  Living  person. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  my  own  sword?  whilst  I  see  lives  the  gashes 
l)o  better  upon  them.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

12.  Narrative  of  a  life  passed  ;  biography. 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life, 
Tells  us  that  Cato  dearly  loved  his  wife. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

13.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolution. 

The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of 
resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  lire  in  fancy  and 
in  words ;  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  grammar 
and  in  measure  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to 
them  as  the  best. — Felton. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphitryon's  wife. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 

14.  Animated  existence  ;  animal  being  ;  sys- 
tem of  animated  nature. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 
Lives  through  all  life.  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  273. 

1 5.  State  of  the  blessed  ;  eternal  happiness. 

2'o  the  life.    With  exact  resemblance. 

I  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  drawn  to  tlie  life  than  this. — Sir  J.  Denliam. 

Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imagery, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  power  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  468. 
He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
Whatever  did  unhappy  Troy  befall ; 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  and  ev'ry  leader  known. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  638. 

Used  adjectivally:  (as,  'Life  tenure,'  ' Life 
annuity,'  '•Life  assurance,'  ''Life  interest'). 
Lifeblood.  s.    Blood  necessary  to  life ;  vital 
blood 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  lifeblood  of  our  enterprise. 

Shakespear,  llenry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1.  ! 
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O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  lifeblood  of  the  child  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which 
dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life 
blood. — Spectator. 
Money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation, 

Corrupts  aiid  stagnates  in  the  veins, 
Unless  a  proper  circulation, 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Swift. 
Used  adjectivally.  Rare. 

To  set  at  nought  and  trample  under  foot  all  the 
most  sacred  and  lifeblood  laws,  statutes,  and  acts  of 
parliament. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  ii. 

lifeboat,  s.  Boat  constructed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck. 

During  the  storms  of  the  past  year  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution  has  contributed  to  the  saving 
of  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  from 
shipwreck  on  our  coast. — Times,  March  12, 1867. 

Lifebuoy,  s.    See  extract. 

Life  buoy  [is]  an  apparatus  carried  on  ship-board, 
piers,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  to  a  person 
who  has  fallen  into  the  water,  to  enable  him  to  sus- 
tain himself  until  the  arrival  of  assistance.  The 
commonest  form  is  a  zone  of  about  thirty-one  inches 
in  diameter,  six  inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick. 
It  is  formed  of  about  twelve  pounds  of  cork  in  thin 
layers ;  the  whole  being  held  together  by  a  painted 
canvas  case.  Such  a  buoy  will  sustain  six  persons. 
Some  life  buoys  comprise  a  short  mast  to  carry  a  flag 
for  daylight,  or  a  composition  which  at  night  burns 
for  some  minutes  with  a  powerful  light.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
drowning  person. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lifegiving.  part.  pr.  Having  the  power  to 
give  life. 

His  own  heat, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heaven's  lifegiving  fire. 

Spenser. 

He  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd ;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  lifegiving  plant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  197. 

Lifeguard,  s.  [German  direct,  leib  =  body, 
so  that  it  translates  both  body-guard  and 
the  Ft.  garde  du  corps.  The  suggestion  of 
life  is  catachrestic]  Guard  of  a  king's 
person :  (commoner  in  the  plural,  as  the 
title  of  certain  regiments  attached  to  the 
royal  household). 

Such  a  noble  and  useful  courage,  as  will  render 
you  a  lifeguard  to  your  prince,  a  wall  and  bulwark 
to  your  country,  and  make  your  famous  artillery- 
ground  a  sanctuary  to  your  city. — Scott,  Sermon 
before  the  Artillery  Company  :  1680. 
Lifeless,  adj. 

1.  Dead;  deprived  of  life. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear. 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier. 

Prior. 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 
Lifeless  but  lifelike,  and  awful  to  sight ; 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come 
down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown  ; 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

Byron,  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Unanimated  ;  void  of  life. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1153. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions,  springs 
from  something  without  themselves :  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  become  a  lifeless,  un- 
active  heap  of  matter. — Cheyne. 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  45. 

3.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  Pigeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey, 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  718. 

4.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  energy. 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguish'd  wood. 

Dry  den,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  251. 
Lifelike,  adj.    Like  a  living  person. 

(For  example  see  Lifeless.) 
Lifeline,  s.    See  extract. 

Lifeline,  in  a  ship,  [is]  any  rope  stretched  along 
for  the  safety  of  the  men,  as  is  practised  in  bad 
weather;  also  lines  attached  loosely  to  a  life  buoy 
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to  give  a  person  in  the  water  more  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  hold  upon  it. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lifepreserver.  s.   A  term  applied  to  several 
instruments  or  kinds  of  apparatus  ;  the 
chief  being  one  for  supporting  the  body 
in  water,  also  a  short  stick  knobbed  and 
loaded  at  the  end  to  be  used  against  rob- 
bers or  ruffians. 
Lifestring-.  s.     Duct  supposed  to  convey 
life :  (especially  applied  to  the  veins  and 
arteries).  Rhetorical. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undecaying  lifestrings  of  those  hearts 
That  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.  Daniel. 

Lifetime,  s.     Continuance  or  duration  of 
life. 

Jourdain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  what  it  was. — Addison,  Dialogues  on  the 
Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
Lifeweary.  adj.  Wretched;  tired  of  living. 

Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  lifeweary  taker  may  fall  dead. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  L 

Lift.  v.  a.    [see  Loft.] 

1.  Raise  from  the  ground;  heave;  elevate; 
hold  on  high. 

Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  k 

Your  guests  are  coming ; 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed, 
In  summer  living,  anil  in  winter  dead.  Dryden. 

With  tip. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand  ; 
for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.— Genesis,  xxi.  18. 

He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom 
he  slew  at  one  time. — 2  Samuel,  xxiii.  8. 

2.  Bear  ;  support.  Obsolete. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Exalt ;  elevate  mentally. 

His  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.— ■ 
2  Chronicles,  xvii.  6. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 

To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given, 
His  numbers  rais'd  a  shade  from  hell, 

Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

4.  Raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from 
misery. — Ecclesiastictis,  xi.  13. 

5.  Raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings 
of  men  above  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

6.  Exalt  in  dignity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man  ! 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  I. 

7.  Elevate  ;  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  with  pride. — Timothy,  iii.  6. 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  —  Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

8.  Rob ;  plunder. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 
But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 
And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxviii. 

Lift.  v.  n.    Strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Pinch  cattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  last, 
And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  past. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 
too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken. — Locke. 
Lift.  s. 

1.  Manner  of  lifting. 

In  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the 
hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  most  upon  the 
knees. — Bacon. 

In  races,  it  is  not  the  largo  stride  or  high  lift 
that  makes  the  speed. — Id.,  Essays. 

2.  Act  of  lifting. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  springs.— 
Sir  Ii-  L' Estrange,  Fables. 
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3.  Assistance  ;  event  by  which  anyone  is 
benefited  :  (as  'Give  him  a  lift').  Collo- 
guiaL 

4.  In  Navigation.  Rope  to  lower  or  raise  a 
sail  at  pleasure. 

Dead  lift.  Effort  to  raise  something;  wholly 
inert  ;  figuratively,  any  state  of  impotence 
and  inability. 

Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift. 

Butler,  ITudibras,  i.  3,  2S3. 
Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand  : 
And  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  dead  lift. 

Swift. 

Litter,  s.    One  who  lifts. 
a.  By  raising  anything. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of 
mine  head. — Psalms,  iii.  3. 
b  As  a  thief. 

Broker  or  pander,  cheater  or  lifter. 

Holland's  Leaguer:  1C33. 

Lil  ting  ,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  lifting;  assistance. 

1 .  From  lift  =  raise. 

I  cannot  forbear  doing  that  author  the  justice  of 
my  publick  acknowledgements  for  the  great  helps 
aiid  liftings  I  had  out  of  his  incomparable  piece, 
while  I  was  penning  this  treatise.— Swi/t,  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  §  5. 

2.  From  lift  =  rob. 

One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess,  in  lifting, 
or  legier-du-main. — B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Lig.  v.  7i.    Lie.  Provincial. 

Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  againe 
His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  embost, 
Till  that  his  lady's  sight  he  mote  attaine. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Ligament,  s. 

1.  In  Anatomy.  Binding  or  connecting 
sinew  ;  tendon  ;  anything  which  connects 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

He  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound. 
And  their  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys. 

Yet  though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak, 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus;  the 
other  end,  being  a  process,  is  fixed  with  a  ligament  to 
the  stapes. — Holder. 

Ligament  is  a  white  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a 
cartilage,  but  harder  than  a  membrane ;  they  have 
no  conspicuous  cavities,  neither  have  they  any  sense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion  of  the  joint : 
their  chief  use  is  to  fasten  the  bones,  which  are 
articulated  together  for  motion,  lest  they  should  be 
dislocated  with  exercise. — Quincy. 

The  endo-skeleton  of  a  mammal  with  the  muscles 
and  ligaments  holding  it  together,  may  be  rudely 
compared  to  a  structure  built  up  of  struts  and  ties ; 
of  which,  speaking  generally,  the  struts  bear  the 
pressures  and  the  ties  bear  the  tensions.  The  frame- 
work of  an  ordinary  iron  roof  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
functions  of  these  two  elements,  and  of  the  mecha- 
nical characters  required  by  them. — Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  v.  ch.  viii.  §  301. 

2.  Bond  ;  chain ;  entanglement. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for  then  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  above  mortality. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Ligamental.  adj.    Having  the  character  of, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  a  ligament. 
The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage  is  derived  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dischargeth 
the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  aliment. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Ligamentous,  adj.  Ligamental;  etymolo- 
gicfllly,  abounding  in  ligaments. 

The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  ligamentous 
membrane. —  Wiseman. 

Ligation,  i.  [Lat.  ligatio,  -onis,  from  ligo 
=  bind  ;  pass.  part,  ligatus  ;  ligamentum.~\ 

1 .  Act  of  binding. 

2.  State  of  being  bound. 

This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibi- 
tion of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  24. 

There  is  a  peculiar  religion  attends  friendship  ; 
there  is,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  a 
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ligation  and  solemn  tie,  the  rescinding  whereof 
may  be  truly  called  a  schism.— Howell,  Familiar 
Letters,  ii.  40. 

Sleep,  if  perfect  and  sound,  is  the  ligation  of  all 
the  senses. — Smith.  Portrait  of  Old  Age.  p.  101. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul:  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason. — Addison. 

Ligature,  s. 

1.  Tie ;  bandage. 

He  deludeth  us  also  by-philters, ligatures,  charms, 
and  many  superstitious  ways  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  a  pipe, 
and  cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the 
artery;  notwithstanding  the  blood  hath  free  pas- 
sage through  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat 
below  the  ligature:  but  do  but  take  off  the  ligature 
it  will  beat  immediately. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  (he  Creation. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  dress  check 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.—  Spectator. 

I  found  my  arms  and  legs  very  strongly  fastened 
on  each  side  to  the  ground  ;  I  likewise  felt  several 
slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits 
to  my  thighs.— Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Act  of  binding ;  tightness ;  state  of  being 
bound. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  by  strong  ligature  or  compression. — Id., 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliment.-.: 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  arc  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no 
ligature. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  In  Music.    See  extract. 

A  ligature,  in  music,  [is]  the  tie  which  binds 
several  notes  of  like  length  together,  by  which  they 
appear  in  groups.  Thus  four  quavers,  by  means  of 
a  ligature  at  top  or  bottom,  assume  [a  connected] 
form,  the  line  connecting  them  being  the  ligature. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

•4.  In  Printing.    See  extract. 

Ligatures  in  printing  [are]  two  or  more  letters 
cast  on  one  piece  or  shank.  They  are  also  called 
logotypes  (word-types),  a  name  given  them  by  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope.  They  have  never  succeeded  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  although  great  efforts 
were  made  some  few  years  back  by  Major  Beniowski 
to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  his  logo- 
types for  printing  their  work.  The  precursor  of  the 
'Times'  newspaper  (the  '  Universal  Register'),  as 
well  as  the  first  few  numbers  of  the  '  Times'  itself, 
were  printed  with  logotypes :  and  the  founder  of 
these  journals,  Mr.  J.  Walter,  in  the  first  number  of 
the '  Register,'  published  Jan.  1, 1785,  tells  his  readers 
that  he  considers  the  new  mode  so  economical  that 
he  can  in  consequence  afford  to  sell  his  paper  at 
'one  halfpenny  under  the  price  paid  for  seven  out 
of  the  eight  morning  papers.'  The  ligatures  now  in 
use  are  few  in  number,  having  been  reduced  to 

se,  ce,  ff,  ffi,  ffl,  ti,  and  fl; 
but  within  the  last  forty  years  we  had  also  the 

d,  lb,  (h,  fi,  Ik,  fl,  and  ft, 
now  discarded  mainly  in  consequence  of  our  con- 
fining ourselves  entirely  to  the  short  s.  The  &  is 
the  modern  form  of  the  &,  the  e  and  t  joined  to- 
gether for  et.  Earl  Stanhope  proposed  to  abolish 
the  present  ligatures  by  making  the  f  more  upright 
without  being  kerned,  so  as  to  admit  an  i  or  an  1  or 
another  f  after  it,  and  to  introduce  others  which 
occur  more  frequently,  viz.  th,  in,  an,  re,  se,  to,  of, 
and  on. — Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Light,  v.  ?i.    For  Alight. 

1.  Descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage. 

Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel. — Genesis,  xxiv.  61. 

When  Naman  saw  him  running  after  him,  ho 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him. — 2  Kings, 
V.  21. 

I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback, 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement. 

Shahespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays, 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

I  saw  a  man  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-toothed  man  as  lean  as  death, 
Woo  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath, 
And  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 
■2.  Settle;  rest;  stoop  from  flight. 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and 
gay, 

She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all, 
But  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

Sir  J.  Da  vies. 

O,  mother  Ida,  hearken  e'er  I  die, 
Ou  the  fee-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
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And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud  and  leaned 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 

Tennyson,  (Ennne. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  ill 
a  compound. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to 
pitch  on  at  their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  lighting  place. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
3.  With  on  or  upon. 

a.  Happen  to  find ;  fall  upon  by  chance. 

No  more  settled  in  valour  than  disposed  to  justice, 
if  either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend,  or 
could  have  learned  to  make  friendship  a  child,  and 
not  the  father  of  virtue. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Th  prince,  by  chance  did  on  a  lady  light. 
That  was  right  fair  and  fresh  as  morning  rose. 

Spenser. 

Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase. 

Shahespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough;  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Of  late  years,  the  royal  oak  did  light  upon  count 
Rhodophil. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  colours 
may  be  easily  enough  lighted  on,  by  those  conversant 
in  the  solutions  of  mercury. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  soothe  her  pain  ; 
Nor  those  avail'd  :  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.  Drydcn. 

Truth  lit  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to 
us  than  error ;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us  may  be 
false  as  well  as  true ;  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty, 
who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to 
preferment. — Locke. 

Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  substance 
we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and 
figure  to  depend  on  its  real  essence.— Id. 

As  wily  reynard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanced  to  light, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain  !  Addison. 

A.  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on  notions 
which  have  escaped  a  wiser. —  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

b.  Fall  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets :  and,  raised  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before :  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  t/ie  JEneid,  x.  12S0. 

c.  Fall ;  strike  on. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites, 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow ; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights. 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low. 

Spensef. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more ;'  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any 
heat. — Revelation,  vii.  16. 

At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves 
grieved  on  whomsoever  it  lighteth. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  832. 

A  curse  lights  upon  him  presently  after  :  his  great 
army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in  it,  and 
his  head  and  right  band  cut  off  and  hung  up  before 
Jerusalem. — South,  Sermons. 

Light,  s.     [A.S.  liht.~] 

1.  Imponderable  agent  so  called. 

Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time, 
and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. — Sir  I.Newton, 
Opticks. 

2.  State  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  things 
become  visible  :  (opposed  to  darkness). 

God  called  the  light  day;  and  the  darkness  he 
called  night. — Genesis,  i.  5. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief. — Job, 
xxiv.  1 1. 

So  alike  thou  driv'st  away 
Light  and  darkness,  night  and  day.  _  Carew. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  421. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects  by 
the  eye  :  (opposed  to  blindness). 

My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  faileth  me;  as  for 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  me.— 
Psalms,  xxxviii.  10. 

If  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes.iU 
89 
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4.  Life. 

0  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born  ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  22. 

5.  Artificial  illumination. 

When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  seven  lamps  shall 
give  light  over  against  the  candlestick. — Numbers, 
viii.  2. 

6.  Illumination  of  mind ;  instruction;  know- 
ledge. 

Of  those  tilings  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are  there  not 
many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity  hath  been 
able  to  find  out  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 
horse-tooth  ring,  how  that  those  tilings  which  as- 
suage the  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  con- 
trary to  the  intention  desired. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear 
Eight,  after  light  well  used  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  191. 

1  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  tho  very  first 
two  lines  gave  ine  light  to  all  I  could  desire. — 
Eryden. 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which  we 
take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  warrants  it. — Locke. 

The  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common 
use  of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  if  considered  with  attention. — 
Id. 

Tho  books  of  Varro  concerning  navigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  have  given  us  great 
light  in  those  matters. — A  rbulhnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

7.  Part  of  a  drawing  or  painting  immediately 
exposed  to  the  incidence  of  supposed  il- 
luminating rays  :  (opposed  to  shade  or 
shadow). 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture; 
but  the  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on  those 
places  of  the  picture  where  the  principal  figures 
are;  diminishing  as  it  comes  nearer  the  borders. — 
Eryden,  Translation  of  Eufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

8.  Reach  of  knowledge  ;  mental  view. 

Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him. — Eaniel,  v.  11. 

We  saw  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  us 
in  some  hope  of  land,  knowing  how  that  part  of  the 
South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might,  have 
islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not  come 
to  light. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
experiments. — Ibid. 

9.  Aspect ;  point  to  which  the  view  may  be 
directed  at  any  one  time. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  it ;  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind. — South. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to 
consider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its 
variety  of  lights. — Spectator. 

An  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  ranging 
his  thoughts,  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  will 
lose  himself  in  confusion. — Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Explanation. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  this  discourse, 
I       that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto  all 
<       t  hat  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light  until 
all  before. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
We  should  compare  places  of  Scripture  treating  of 
{        the  same  point :  thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text 
could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another.  —  Locke, 
Essay  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

11.  Whatever  has  the  power  of  illuminating: 
(as  a  lamp,  candle,  lighthouse,  star,  or  any 
luminous  body). 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell 
down  before  Paul  and  Silas.— Acts,  xvi.  2!). 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  for 
that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth.— Ibid.,  xiii.  47. 

That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall ; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years ; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  olfico  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  341. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights 
and  ancient  truths,  as  between  the  sun  and  a 
meteor. — Glanville. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between  ; 
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Men  doubt  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the  sky, 
If  those  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy.  Cowley. 

I  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by  fixing 
some  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coast,  by  which  their 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

He  still  must  mount 
The  sun.  and  moon,  and  every  starry  light. 
Eclipsed  tc  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  107. 
Briiu/  to  light.    Reveal;  discover. 
Grave  epistles  bringing  vice  to  light, 
Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Come  to  light.    Be  discovered  or  revealed. 

But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 

Which  shewed  the  rogues  they  lied ; 
The  man  recovered  from  the  bite, 

The  dog  it  was  that  died. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Heath  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

See  the  light.  Be  born ;  come  into  existence. 

a.  Literally. 

As  an  hidden  untimely  birth,  I  had  not  been  ;  as 
infants  which  never  saw  light. — Job,  iv.  10. 

b.  Figuratively. 

Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 
Heavens!  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Stand  in  one's  own  light.  Be  one's  own 
enemy,  though  scarcely  so  strong  an  ex- 
pression. 

Light,  adj. 

1.  Bright ;  clear. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 
sent  away. — Genesis,  xliv.  3. 

2.  Not  dark  ;  tending  to  whiteness. 

In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white  colour  are  but 
one  and  the  same  thing  :  no  colour  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour 
which  is  tighter. — Hryden. 

Set  light  by.    Hold  lightly  or  cheaply. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown  ''—Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Two  cylindric  bodies  with  annular  sulci,  found 
with  sharks'  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  light  co- 
loured clay. —  Woodward. 

Light,  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  lit  and  lighted. 

1.  Kindle;  enflame  ;  set  on  fire;  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire  thoroughly 
lighted  them. — Boyle. 

This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it  were  to  light  a  caudle  to  seek  the  sun. — 
Glanville. 

The  same  candle  that  refreshes  when  it  is  first 
lighted,  smells  and  offends  when  it  is  going  out. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.29S. 

The  maids,  who  waited  her  commands. 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Eryden. 

Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  dead, 
If  an  immodest  thought  or  low  desire 
Inllamed  my  breast  since  first  our  loves  were  lighted. 

Id.,  (Edipus. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  ilame,  and  put  out  this. 

Addison,  Cato. 

By  each  gun  a  lighted  brand, 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 
And  a  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on.  Campbell,  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 
Shall  we  whose  lamps  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 

Bishop  Heber,  Missionary  Hymn. 
And  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit; 
And  the  chesnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Pome,  Horatius. 

2.  Give  light  to  ;  guide  by  light. 

A  beam  that  falls, 
Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crashaw. 

Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

3.  Illuminate;  fill  with  light. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  vesper  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky. 

Hryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  437. 

With  up. 

No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Light,  adj.    [from  the  root  of  Lat.  levis  = 
light.] 

1 .  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great  force  : 
(opposed  to  heavy). 
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Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Eryden. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

2.  Not  burdensome  ;  easy  to  be  worn,  carried, 
or  lifted  ;  not  onerous. 

Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon  and 
wain, 

The  lighter  and  stronger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tltsser,  Fire  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy, 
must  wear  it  every  day  ;  but  if  he  think  it  too  light, 
he  knowcth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. — Bacon, 
Essays. 

3.  Not  afflictive ;  easy  to  be  endured. 

Every  light  and  common  thing  incident  into  any 
part  of  man's  life. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Eryden. 

But  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  monastic  institutions 
the  vast  increase  in  their  wealth  and  territorial 
possessions  more  than  compensated  for  this,  at  first, 
light  taxation. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  vii. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed  ;  not  difficult. 

What  is  lightere  toseyo  to  the  syk  man  inpnlcsye, 
sinnes  be  forghivn  to  thee ;  or  to  seye,  rise,  take  thy 
bed  and  walke  "i—Wicliffe,  Mark,  ii. 

Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 
light, 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

Hryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  247. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 

Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 
Mixed  with  the  Syrian  and  the  Signian  pear, 
Mellow'd  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice, 
Light  of  digestion  now,  and  (it  for  use. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  125. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed. 

I'aulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men,  lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.— Knolles,  History  of  Ilia  Turks. 

7.  Active ;  nimble. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe. — 2  Samuel, 
ii.  18. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser 

There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 

Of  the  gout  three  months  together; 
But  it  proved,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 
gout, 

For  his  heels  were  lighter  than  ever. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Western  Wonder. 
Youths,  a  blooming  band ; 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rise, 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

8.  Unencumbered;  unembarrassed ;  free  from 
impediments. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants;  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Marriage  and  Single  Life. 

9.  Slight ;  not  great. 

A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing trials  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them 
unsuccessful. — Boyle. 

10.  Not  dense;  not  gross. 

Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to 
die  in  the  wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither 
is  there  any  water ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread.^-Numbcrs,  xxi.  5. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.  Eryden. 

11.  Easy  to  admit  any  influence;  unsteady; 
unsettled  ;  loose. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  surfeitings,  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Sir  J.  Davies.  , 
They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after  news. 
— Howell. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  solidity; 
trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light. 
—Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Forgive 

If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine, 

And  fill  these  lines  with  other  praise  than  thine. 

Fairfax. 
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13.  Not  chaste;  not  regular  in  conduct. 

Let  me  not  be  light. 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1 . 
I  have  spent  some  evenings  among  the  men  of  wit 
of  that  profession  [the  clergy]  with  an  inexpressible 
delight.  Their  habitual  care  of  their  character  gives 
such  a  chastisement  to  their  fancy,  that  all  which 
they  utter  in  company  is  as  mucli  above  what  you 
meet  with  in  other  conversation,  as  the  charms  of  a 
modest  are  superior  to  those  of  a  light  woman. — 
Tatler,  no.  270. 

14.  Under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors :  (as,  '  a  light  head '). 

Light,  v.  a.    Lighten ;  ease  of  a  burden. 
Land  some  of  our  passengers, 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Light-ban.  s.    See  extract. 

Light-ball  in  artillery  [is]  a  cylindrical  wrought- 
iron  skeleton  with  hemispherical  ends,  covered  with 
canvas,  and  filled  with  a  composition  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  resin,  and  oil,  which,  when  ignited,  burns 
for  some  time  with  a  red  flame.  Light  balls  are 
employed  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  to  discover 
the  working  parties  and  assaulting  columns  of  the 
enemy,  into  whose  trenches  they  are  thrown. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Light-room,  s.    See  extract. 

A  light-room  [is]  a  small  chamber  adjoining,  but 
isolated  from,  the  powder  magazine  in  a  ship.  It  is 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  glass  partition, 
through  which  the  light  of  the  lanterns  in  the  light 
room  is  thrown.  The  object  is  to  prevent  any  com- 
bustible matter  being  taken  into  the  magazine  it- 
self.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Light-armed,  adj.    Not  heavily  armed. 

They  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  f  tction,  in  their  several  clans, 
Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow, 
Swarm  populous.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  S00. 

Li£htbearer.  s.  Torchbearer. 

The  masquers  were  twelve  nymphs,  &c.  attended 
by  so  many  of  the  Oeeanise,  which  were  their  light- 
bearers. — B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Lightbrain.  s.  Trifling,  empty-headed  per- 
son. 

Being,  as  some  were,  light-braines,  runnagates, 
unthriftes,  and  riotours. — Martin,  Treatise  on  the 
Marriage  of  Priestes,  L  1.  iii :  1554. 

Lighten,  v.  n. 

1.  Illumine  the  sky  with  flashes  of  lightning. 

The  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  heaven,  slnneth  unto  the  other  part. — Luke, 
xv  ii.  24. 

This  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars, 
As  doth  the  lion.       Shakespear,  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  light'ning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens. 

Id.,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Shine  like  lightning. 

3.  Figuratively.  Dart  out  words  with  ve- 
hemence ;  as  to  thunder  is  to  emit  them 
with  noise  and  terror. 

Now  then,  my  lords,  upon  these  fraile  and  weak 
foundations  they  come  to  build  the  sentence  of  their 
proscription  :  and  here  they  layout  all  their  tragical 
eloquence ;  they  thunder,  they  lighten,  they  storm 
and  rage! — Apology  or  Defence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  sign.  N.  4.  b. :  1581. 

Lighten,  v.  n.    Fall ;  descend. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  our 
trust  is  in  thee. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Te  Deum. 

Lighten,  v.  a. 

1.  Illuminate;  enlighten. 

Thou  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord :  and  the  Lord  will 
lighten  my  darkness. — 2  Samuel,  xxii.  29. 

Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.4. 
O  light,  which  mak'st  the  light  which  makes  the 
day, 

Which  sett'st  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within ; 
Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray, 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
kn&.lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxxi. 
Nature  from  the  storm 
Shines  out  afresh ;  and  through  the  lighten'd  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive  tremble.        Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
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2.  Dart  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.   Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

3.  Exonerate ;  unload. 

The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried  every  man 
unto  his  god,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in 
tiie  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them.— Jonah, 
i.  5. 

4.  Make  less  heavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel,  by  proof, 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  399. 
Strive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 

Each  other's  burden.       Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  959. 

5.  Exhilarate ;  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jest. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
The  audience  are  grown  weary  of  continued  me- 
lancholy scenes  ;  and  few  tragedies  shall  succeed  in 
this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened  with  a  course  of 
m  irth. — Dryden. 

Lightening,  verbal  abs.  [from  Lighten.] 
Mitigation ;  abatement. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  theif  keepers  call'd 
A  lightning  before  death. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
kind  message  from  the  widow  ;  but  this  only  proved 
a  lightning  before  death. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Lighter,  s.  One  who  ignites  any  com- 
bustible. 

'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six, 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ! 

J.  and  II.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

Lighter,  s.  Large  open  vessel,  usually 
managed  with  oars ;  kind  of  barge  em- 
ployed to  convey  goods  to  or  from  a  ship, 
and  usually  to  carry  ballast. 

They  have  cockboats  for  passengers,  and  lighters 
for  burthen. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

'  And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 
Ah,  why,  ye  gods,  should  two  and  two  make  four? ' 
He  said,  and  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  downright. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  2S5. 

Lighterman,  s.  One  who  manages  a  lighter. 
Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  will 
be  gainers ;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  carmen,  and 
lightermen. — Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 

Lightfingered.  adj.  Nimble  at  conveyance  ; 
thievish :   (chiefly  applied  to  pickpockets, 
as,  'One  of  the  lightfingered  gentry'). 
Lightfoot.  adj.    Nimble  in  running  or  danc- 
ing ;  active. 

Him  so  far  had  born  his  lightfoot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain.  Spenser. 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.  Id. 
Why,  you  think  I  can  run  like  light-foot  Ralph. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  Keios. 
Lightfoot.  s.    Deer  ;  venison. 

Lightfooted.  adj.    Nimble  with  the  feet. 

Wood-nymphs  mixt  with  her  light-footed  Fauns. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xi. 
To  say  nothing  how  excellent  he  is  at  the  swim- 
ming any  water,  and  how  he  can  tread  the  very  air, 
he  is  so  high-mettled  and  light-footed!— Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  pref. 

Lightheaded,  adj. 

1.  Unsteady;  loose;  thoughtless;  weak. 

The  English  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely  so- 
ever framed,  had  found  great  opposition ;  the  cere- 
monies had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded  weak 
men,  yet  learned  men  excepted  against  some  parti- 
culars.— Lord  Clarendon. 

2.  Delirious ;  incoherent  in  ideas  ;  confused. 

When  Belvidera  talks  of  '  lutes,  laurels,  seas  of 
milk,  and  ships  of  amber,'  she  is  not  mad,  but  light- 
headed.—  W alpole. 

Lighthearted.  adj.      Gay  ;   merry ;  airy ; 

cheerful. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful ;  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  Winter  Evening. 

Lighthouse,  s.    Lofty  building  or  tower,  in 
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the  upper  part  of  which  lights  are  displayed 
for  the  guidance  of  ships  by  night. 

He  charged  himself  with  the  risque  of  such  vessels 
as  carried  corn  in  winter ;  and  built  a  pharos  or 
lighthouse. — Arbuthnot. 

Build  two  poles  to  the  meridian,  with  immense 
lighthouses  on  the  top  of  them.— Arbuthnot  and 
Pope. 

(See  also  L  i  g  h  t  s  h  i  p.) 
Lighting,   verbal  abs.    Act  of  that  which 
lights  :   (as,    '  The    lighting  of  towns,' 
'  Firing  and  lighting?  '  Paving  and  light- 
ing rates '). 

Lightlegged.  adj.    Nimble  ;  swift. 

Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Lightless.  adj.    Wanting  light ;  dark. 

The  lightless  fire, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Lightly,  adv. 

1.  Without  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot ; 
The  solemn  violence  of  the  graver  sound 
Knew  to  strike  deep,  and  leave  a  lasting  wound. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  86. 

3.  Easily ;   readily ;   without  difficulty  ;  of 
course;  commonly. 

At  many  seasons  in  the  yere,  lyghtly  every  thyrde 
daye.— Bishop  Fisher,  Sermons,  vii. 

If  they  write  or  speak  publickly  but  five  words, 
one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the  dangerous  estate  of 
the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused  cere- 
monies,— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Believe't  not  lightly  that  your  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  lv.  1. 
Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward  spring. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

4.  Without  reason. 

Flatter  not  the  rich ;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or 
lightly  appear  before  great  personages.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  dilligent  in 
pursuance  of  its  employment,  so  as  not  lightly,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it. — Id.,  Rule 
and  Exercise  of  holy  Living. 

5.  Without  dejection  ;  cheerfully. 

With  such  solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pil- 
grims is  lightly  and  merrily  borne  out. — Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  W. 
Thorpe. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

6.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept.— Swift,  Story  of  an  injured 
Lady. 

7.  Nimbly ;   with  agility  ;  not  heavily  or 
tardily. 

I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo,  they  trembled; 
and  all  the  hills  moved  lightly. — Jeremiah,  iv.  24. 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank  j 
When  on  a  sudden  Torismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er; 
Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows'  heads, 
Till  safely  we  had  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 

Dryden. 

8.  Gaily ;  airily ;  with  levity ;  without  heed 
or  care. 

Matrimony  ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  taken  in  hand 
unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly.  —  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer. 

Lightminded.  adj.    Unsettled ;  unsteady. 

He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightminded. — 
Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  4. 
Lightness,   s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Light. 

1.  Want  of  weight ;  absence  of  weight:  (op- 
posed to  heaviness*). 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightuess,  and  lightness.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  lightness 
in  particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  a  good 
while  befoie  they  fell.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  tlxe 
Earth. 

2.  Inconstancy ;  unsteadiness. 

For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame, 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Of  two  things  they  must  chuse  one;  namely, 
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whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitution 
they  had  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
condescend  unto  that  demand. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

Shakespear,  Uenry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

3.  Want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of 
my  lightness,  that  emboldens  such  base  fancies  to- 
wards me? — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Can  it  be, 

That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense, 
Than  woman's  lightness? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

4.  Agility ;  nimbleness. 

Lightning,  s.    [from  Light.]    Flash  pre- 
ceding thunder. 

Sense  thinks  the  lightning  born  before  the 
thunder; 

What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  are  ? 

Sir  J.  Da  vies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Salmoneus,  suffering  cruel  pains,  I  found 
For  emulating  Jove ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glittering  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  7S8. 

No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame, 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came; 
Like  travellers  by  lightning  kill'd, 
1  burnt  the  moment  I  beheld.  Granville. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound:  (as,  '  Lightning-rod,'  '  Light- 
ning- conductor '). 
Slights,  s.  pi.  Lungs,  as  being  the  lightest  part 
of  the  body :  (at  present  restricted  to 
animals  exclusive  of  tnan). 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a  part 
as  of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp  disease. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Lightship.  .9.    See  extract. 

A  light-ship  [is]  a  floating  lighthouse.  It  is  an- 
chored lirmly  in  positions  where  the  bottom  or  the 
depth  renders  a  fixed  structure  inapplicable.  — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Lightsome,  adj. 

1.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure;  not 
opaque. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 
some, though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things  else, 
visible;  but  a  body  most  enlightened  by  whom  the 
neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks  call  scther, 
the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire,  is  affected 
and  qualified. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than 
black.— Bacon. 

Equal  posture,  and  quick  spirits,  are  required  to 
make  colours  lightsome. — Id.,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
And  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

2.  Gay ;  airy ;  having  the  power  to  exhila- 
rate. 

It  suiteth  so  fitly  witli  that  lightsome  affection  of 
joy  wherein  God  delighteth  when  his  saints  praise 
him — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 
now  often  usurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 
superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 
and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue ; 
A  kirtle  of  the  Lincoln  green, 

No  more  of  me  you  knew,  sweet  love. 

No  more  of  me  you  knew.        Scott,  Rokeby. 

Lightsomeness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Lightsome. 

1 .  Luminousness;  not  opacity;  not  obscurity ; 
not  darksomeness. 

It  is  to  cur  atmosphere  that  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  lightsomeness  of 
our  air,  and  the  twilight, are  owing.— Cheync,  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

2.  Cheerfulness  ;  merriment ;  levity. 
Lignaloes.  s.     [Lat.  lignum  aloes.']  Aloes 

w  ood  ;  eaglcwood,  i.e.  that  of  the  Aloexy- 
lum  agallochum  :  (the  Latin  form  com- 
moner). 
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As  the  vallies  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by 
the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the 
waters. — Numbers,  xxiv.  6. 

Lig  neous,  adj.  [Lat.  ligneus  =  made  of  wood, 
i.e.  lignum.]  Made  of  wood;  wooden;  re- 
sembling wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  roots 
of  red  roses  :  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  lig- 
neous nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itself. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  harts-tongue 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn ;  now  the 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  paren- 
chymous  and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres  of 
those  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  formed  atoms,  but  how 
many  more  we  cannot  define. — Grew. 

Lignin.  s.  [Lat.  lignum  —  wood.]  In  Bo- 
tanical Physiology.  Woody  fibre.  See 
extract. 

Lignin  . . .  has  also  been  called  cellulose : ...  it 
belongs  ...  to  the  class  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
water  which  includes  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  some 
other  substances.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  woody 
matter  differ  in  colour  and  texture ;  but  when  freed 
from  foreign  matters, they  leave  a  white  translucent 
residue,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and 
convertible,  by  sulphuric  acid,  into  a  substance 
having  some  of  the  characters  of  starch,  and  then 
into  dextrine  and  sugar.  Certain  piths,  linen,  cot- 
ton, paper,  and  some  other  allied  substances,  are 
nearly  pure  cellulose.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Lignite,  s.  Kind  of  imperfect  coal  so  called, 
approaching,  more  closely  than  common 
coal,  the  character  of  wood. 

Brown  coal  is  more  recent  in  origin  than  the  car- 
boniferous era  of  the  geologists.  It  sometimes  closely 
resembles  common  bituminous  coal.  Other  varieties 
have  a  brownish  black  color,  bright,  coal-like  lustre, 
with  something  of  the  texture  of  wood  remaining, 
and  often  the  form  and  fibre  of  the  original  tree  is 
retained  :  this  is  called  lignite.  Lignite  burns  with 
an  empyreumatic  odor.  Brown  coal  occurs  in  beds 
usually  of  small  extent,  and  is  seldom  as  pure  from 
pyrite  as  the  more  ancient  bituminous  coal.  There 
are,  however,  some  workable  mines. — Dana,  System 
of  Mineralogy. 

Lignite  is  one  of  the  most  recent  geological  for- 
mations, being  the  carbonaceous  remains  of  forest 
trees.  From  the  substance  as  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne,  the  brown  colours  called 
umber  and  earth  of  Cologne  are  prepared. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Lignous.  adj.  Of  a  woody  substance.  Rare. 
By  trees  then  is  meant  a  lignous  woody  plant,  &c. 
— Evelyn,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  9. 

Lignumvitse,  s.  [Lat.  lignum  =  wood  +  vita 
=  of  life.]    Guaiacum  (the  wood). 

The  remarkable  hard  wood  called  lignum-vitte  is 
derived  from  the  guaiacum  officinale  or  some  other 
species ;  all  the  arborescent  plants  of  this  order  [Zy- 
gophyllaceae]  have  extremely  hard  wood. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  p.  266. 
Ligure.  s.  [  ?  ]  Precious  stone  mentioned 
in  the  following  extract. 

The  third  row  aligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
— Exodus,  xxviii.  19. 

Like.  adj.   [A.S.  lie,  lice.] 

1.  Resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness  ? — Ezekiel, 
xxxi.  2. 

His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name? 
How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same  ! 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1191. 

As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of  men, 
why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created  for  the 
like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants  ? — Bentley. 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  liker  an 
universal  art  than  a  distinct  logick. — Baker,  On 
Learning. 

2.  Equal ;  of  the  same  quantity. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

3.  Probable ;  credible. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  effectual. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

4.  Likely ;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  ex- 
pectations. 

He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger  in  the  place  where  he 
is,  for  there  is  no  more  bread  in  the  city. — Jeremiah, 
xxxviii.  9. 

If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you. 
you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced.— Sltakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years, and  is 
lilce  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price  of 
our  land  in  England.— Sir  J.  Davies. 
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Hopton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  that  he 
might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  pursue  his  pur- 
pose.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  rules. — Ibid. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
mind  than  his  rules  for  health  are  fitted  to  our 
bodies,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed.— Baker, 
On  Learning. 

Like.  s.  (or  substantival  in  construction.) 

1.  Person  or  thing  resembling  another. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Ca;sar. 

Id.,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  2. 
Though  there  have  been  greater  fleets  for  number, 
yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  never  the  like. — Bacon, 
Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  bear  away  a  lamb  in  her  talons, 
yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was  held 
entangled. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more ; 
A  third  the  like. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

His  desire 
By  conversation  witli  his  like  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  417. 

They  roar'd  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  raged : 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  like  lie  murther'd  on  the  shore. 

Waller. 

She'd  study  to  re'form  the  men, 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more, 
To  women  than  they  had  before ; 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike, 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  With  had.    Been  likely. 

Report  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  another 
in  my  ship,  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  over- 
throw.—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Like.  adv. 

1 .  In  the  same  manner  ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  ;  equally  or  nearly  so. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.  Spenser. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him. — Psalms,  ciii.  13. 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  befits. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye 
Philistines. — 1  Samuel,  iv.  9. 

3.  Likely;  probably. 

I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  i. 

Like.  v.  a. 

1 .  Choose  with  some  degree  of  preference. 

As  nothing  can  be  so  reasonably  spoken  as  to  con- 
tent all  men,  so  this  speech  was  not  of  them  all  liked. 
— Knolles,  History  oftlie  Turks. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  made  it  appear  that 
he  liked  the  design. — Lord  Clarendon. 

We  like  our  present  circumstances  well,  and  dream 
of  no  change. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Approve ;  view  with  approbation,  not 
fondness. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  several  virtues 
I  have  liked  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul.  Sliakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye ; 
That  lilted,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

3.  Liken. 

And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  6. 

4.  Please  ;  be  agreeable  to.  Obsolete.  (Pro- 
bably the  true  construction  is  that  of  a 
neuter  verb,  like  List,  and  the  noun  is 
dative  rather  than  accusative.) 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye. 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  liked  him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty,  it 
liked  her  to  include  the  same  within  one  entire  lease. 
— Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  where  it  likcth  him  best. — Deuter- 
onomy, xxiii.  It!. 
The  musick  likes  you  not. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  717. 
[As  the  gratification  of  taste  is  the  primary  type  of  all 
enjoyment,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  root 
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of  our  present  word  is  the  same  representation  of 
the  smacking  of  the  tongue  which  gives  rise  to  Eng- 
lish licorous,  licorish,  dainty,  given  to  the  pleasures 
of  tasta.  .  .  .  To  like  then,  or  it  likes  nie,  would  be 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  German  sehmecken.  Wie 
schmeckt  ihuen  dieser  ivein '/  How  do  you  like  this 
wine?  Diese  ant  wort  schmeckte  ihm  gar  nicht, 
the  answer  was  not  to  his  liking.  Swiss  gschmceke, 
placere.  (Idioticon  Bernense.)  So  in  Dutch  mon- 
den,  to  please,  from  mond,  the  mouth.  Dit  antwoord 
mondde  den  koning  niet ;  did  not  please  the  king. 
(Epkema  in  v.  muwtckjen.) —  Wedg wood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology!] 
Like.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  pleased  with  :  (with  of  before  the  thing 
approved).  Obsolete. 

O/auy  thing  more  than  of  God  they  could  not  by 
any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew  he- 
sides  God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  without 
dependency  upon  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  cheerfulness 
like  o/this  resolution,  that  they  thought  two  days  a 
long  delay. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Choose  ;  list ;  be  pleased. 

If  the  man  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife, 
-non  let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  gate  unto 
the  elders. — Deuteronomy,  xxv.  7. 

He  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  perfectly 
at  liberty,  because  ho  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he 
h  st  likes. — Locke. 
Likelihood,  s. 

1.  Appearance;  show.  Obsolete. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  yon  in  his  fice, 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day? — 
That  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  likeness.  Obsolete. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort 
Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conqu'ring  Caesar  in. 
As  by  a  low,  but  loving  likelihood, 
"Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress, 
As  in  good  time  ho  may,  from  Ireland  coming. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him  !    Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  re- 
probation.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Probability;  verisimilitude;  appearance 
of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age,  so 
had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likelihood  as  well 
have  noted  many. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could 
neither  believe  nor  misdoubt. — Shakespear,  All's 
well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihood,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

As  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  place  could  be 
so  altered,  so  there  is  no  probability  that  these 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses.— Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture, 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world  ought  to 
be  ;  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability  or  like- 
lihood of  danger  should  be  provided  against.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
the  evangelists,  which  were  not  completed  till  after 
their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so  when 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour. — 
Addison,  On  the  Christian  Religion. 

Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a  liber- 
tine who  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other  world: 
the  first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off,  as  new  diver- 
sions came  on. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Likely,  adj.    [the  -hj  is  merely  like  in  a 
shortened  form.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  liked. 

These  young  companions  make  themselves  believe 
they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely  beauty. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men  ;  I  would 
hive  you  served  with  the  best. — Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  //.iii.  2. 

Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 
Translated  saints  and  middle  spirits,  hold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  1G0. 

2.  Probable  ;  that  may  in  reason  be  thought 
or  believed ;  that  may  be  thought  more 
reasonably  than  the  contrary:  (as,  'A 
likely  story'  =  a  credible  story).  Often  used 
ironically. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy 
and  conspicuous.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Otway. 

Likely,  adv.  Probably  ;  as  may  reasonably 
be  thought. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  kvow.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scicntifica. 


LIKI 

Likeminded.  adj.  Having  a  like  disposition. 

Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and  re- 
vengeful?   Is  this  to  be  like-minded  with  Christ, 
who  was  ineek  and  lowly  ?— Archbishop  TUlotson. 
Liken,  v.  a.    Represent  as  having  resem- 
blance ;  compare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  his  father 
to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate?  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power  ?    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  297. 
Likeness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Like. 

1.  Representation;  parable;  comparison. 

lie  seide  to  them,  sothely  ye  schal  seye  to  me  this 
likenesse,  Leche,  heale  thyself. —  Wiclijj'e,  Luke,  iv. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  similitude. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likeness  of  their  kind.  Spenser. 

A  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charming  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  cha- 
racter, and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Trans- 
lation is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where 
there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a 
bad  one. — Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  a  better  likeness,  and  a 
worse;  and  the  better  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. — 
Id. 

3.  Form  ;  appearance. 

Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grace;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, i.  1 . 

It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  an 
enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeness  of  an  enemy. — 
Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

4.  One  who  resembles  another  ;  copy  ;  coun- 
terpart. 

Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak, 

Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye  : 
Alas  !  how  easy  my  mistake. 

I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe. 

Prior,  Cupid  Mistaken. 
Likewise,  adv.    In  like  wise,  guise,  or  man- 
ner ;  also  ;  moreover  ;  too. 

Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  also  will 
ask  you  one  thing,  which,  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise 
will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things. — 
Matthew,  xxi.  24. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather.  —  Paeon, 
Essays. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum, 
coagulates  it  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  Spirit  of  sea- 
salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  like- 
wise,  but  with  some  different  phenomena. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

In  very  ancient  style,  all  the  words  that  are  now 
compounded  with  wise  were  uncompounded,  and 
had  the  preposition.  They  said  '  in  like  wise'  and 
'  in  other  wise.'  But  about  the  time  that  our  present 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made,  the  old  usage 
was  wearing  out.  The  phrase  '  in  like  wise '  occurs 
[in  this  version]  but  once  (St.  Matt.  xxi.  2i)  ;  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  likewise,  as  if  one  word : 
whereas  the  compound  term  like-wise  occurs  fre- 
quently. We  find,  in  several  places,  '  on  this  wise, 
in  any  wise,  in  no  wise.'  The  two  first  phrases  are 
now  obsolete,  and  the  third  seems  to  be  in  the  state 
which  Dr.  Johnson  calls  obsolescent.  —  Campbell, 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  i.  3S0. 

Liking-,  adj.  Plump. 

I  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 
meat  and  your  drink ;  for  why  should  he  see  your 
faces  worse  liking  than  the  children  which  are  of 
your  sort  ? — Daniel,  i.  10. 

Liking-,  s. 

1.  State  of  trial. 

The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  labouring  moon, 
By  charms  of  heart  was  hurried  down  ; 
Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1jO. 

2.  Inclination ;  desire. 

Your  liking  is  that  I  should  tel  a  tale. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale. 

Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  person  who  cannot  build  a  house  or  a  carriage 
will  decide  for  himself  whether  a  house  or  carriage 
is  built  to  his  liking. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  lujlu- 
ence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi. 

Most  of  the  literary  and  political  notorieties  . . . 
are  noticed  by  the  author  [of  the  Pursuits  of  Litera- 
ture], .  .  .  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  time 
has  dealt  with  the  several  names  introduced,  and 
what  final  judgments  she  has  passed  on  his  likings 
and  dislikings. —  Craik,  History  of  the  English 
Language  and  of  English  Literature,  ii.  390. 

3.  Delight  in  ;  pleasure  in  :  (with  to). 
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There  are  limits  to  be  set  betwixt  the  boldness 
and  rashness  of  a  poet;  but  lie  must  understand 
those  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  be 
who  undertakes  to  write  :  and  he  who  has  no  liking 
to  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded  from 
censuring  of  the  parts. — Dryden. 

4.  Good  state  of  body  ;  plumpness.  Obsolete. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking  ■  they  grow 
up  with  corn. — Job,  xxxix.  4. 

I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some 
liking;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  short ly,  and  then  I 
shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  —  Sha Icespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness; and,  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
when  exposed  to  sale,  to  shew  the  good  habit  of 
their  body. — Dryden,  Notes  to  Translation  of  Per- 
sius. 

Lilac,  s.    [Persian.]    Flowering  shrub  so 
called ;  Syringa  vulgaris. 

The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilach  tree. — 
Bacon. 

The  lilac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

T.  Warton,  Odes,  x. 

Lilied.  adj.    Embellished  with  lilies.  Mare. 
Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lillied  banks. 

Milton,  Arcades,  9G. 
Lill.  v.  a.    Put  out :  (applied  to  the  tongue). 
See  Loll. 

Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 
And  lilled  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tong. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Lilliputian,  adj.    Small,  after  the  manner 
of  the  smallness  of  the  Lilliputians. 

'Tis  dark  and  cold  abroad,  my  love,  but  warm  and 
bright  within, 
So  ransack  o'er  thy  treasured  store,  and  evening's 

sports  begin ; 
Thy  playthings,  what  an  endless  list!  thy  dolls  both 

great  and  small, 
Empty  thy  Lilliputian  hoard,  and  let  us  see  them 
all. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems ;  A  Winter  Evening 
Ditty  for  a  Little  Girl. 

Lily.  s.    [Lat.  lilium.~]    Flower  so  called. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me  !  like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  llourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
Arnus.  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old  man, 
by  his  right  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  his  right 
paw  a  red  lilly,  or  tlower-de-luce. — Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown. 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  power, 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

Prior,  Sohmion,  i.  100. 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Autumn. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  s.    Native  plant,  akin 
to  the  Narcissus  (rather  than  the  true  lily), 
of  the  genus  Convallaria  ;  species  Majalis. 
Lily  of  the  valley  has  a  strong  root  that  runs  into 
the  ground. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lilyhanded.  adj.    Having  hands  white  as 
the  lily. 

The  lilly-lianded  Liagore 
Did  feele  his  pulse.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Lilyiivered.  adj.    Whitelivered  ;  cowardly 

A  base,  lilyiivered,  action-taking  knave. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy  !  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Lily-white,  adj.    "White  as  the  petals  of  a 
lily. 

A  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 

And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare. 

Limb.  s.     [A.S.  Van.'] 

1.  Member;  jointed  or  articulated  part  of 
animals. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Now  am  I  come  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report. 

Mtlton,  Satnson  Agonistes,  1089. 
Horatius,  quoth  the  consul, 
As  thou  sayest  so  let  it  be ; 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 
Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
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For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel, 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  limb  nor  life,  nor  son  nor  wife, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Iloratius. 
2.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

The  part  where  the  sepals  are  coherent,  is  the 
tube  ;  the  upper  boundary  of  this  is  the  throat,  and 
the  free  or  spreading  portion  constitutes  the  limb. 
.  .  .  The  monopetalous  corolla  has  a  tube,  throat, 
and  limb,  like  the  nionosepalous  calyx. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  101-105. 
Limb.  s.    [see  Limbo.]    Edge;  border. 

By  moving  the  prisms  about,  the  colours  again 
emerged  out  of  the  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 
blue  at  its  inward  limb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 
red  and  yellow.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
limb.  v.  a.    Supply  with  limbs.  Mare. 

As  they  please 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  351. 

ijimbec.  s.    Same  as  Alembic. 

Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Still'd  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfax. 

Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line, 
Whose  countries  limbecks  to  our  bodies  be, 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear?  Bonne. 

Call  up,  unbound, 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  naked  form. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  f>0:5. 
The  earth,  by  secret  conveyances,  lets  in  the  sea, 
and  sends  it  back  fresh,  her  bowels  serving  for  a 
limbeck. — Howell. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  eyes, 
Yet  judged,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecks  rise, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

Dryden. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nbcent  brood. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  420. 
Limbec,  v.  a.    Strain  as  through  a  limbec. 
Rare. 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  limbeck  their  brains 
in  the  art  of  alckuuiie. — Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of 
Religion. 

Limber,  adj.  [limp;  with  a  notion  of  elas- 
ticity.] Flexible;  easily  bent;  pliant ;  lithe; 
elastic. 

Sou  put  me  off  with  limber  vows. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
I  wonder  how,  among  these  jealousies  of  court  and 
state,  Edward  Atheling  could  subsist,  being  the  in- 
dubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line:  but  he  had  tried, 
and  found  him  a  prince  of  limber  virtues:  so  as 
though  he  might  have  some  place  in  his  caution, 
yet  he  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear.  —  Sir  II. 
Wot  ton. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  nothing 
but  her  long  soft  limber  ears  to  defend  her. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Antidote  against  At/ieism. 

The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 
pera  arteria,  but  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  that 
of  the  oesophagus,  very  limber. — Ray,  Wisdom  of 
Ood  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mr.  Gny  Flouncey,  indeed,  did  not  seem  quite  so 
limber  axia  flexible  as  usual. — IS.  Disraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  iv.  ch.  xv. 

Limber,  v.  a.  [connected  with  liamen. — see 
Limer.]  In  War.  Attach  a  Limber  to 
the  carriage  it  belongs  to. 

Limber,  s.  Two-wheel  carriage  having  boxes 
for  ammunition,  and  capable  of  being  at- 
tached to  a  second  (generally  a  gun-car- 
riage), of  which  they  form  part :  {unlimber 
commoner  than  Limber  the  verb;  the 
word  often  used  as  a  plural). 

Limberhole.  s.  In  Navigation.  Small 
square  aperture  cut  in  the  timbers  of  the 
ship  to  convey  the  bilgewater  to  the  pump. 

Limbless,  adj.  Wanting  limbs ;  deprived 
of  limbs. 

Lop  these  legs  that  bore  me 
To  barbarous  violence;  with  this  hand  cut  o(T 
This  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  me 
But  this  poor  bleeding  limbless  trunk. 

Massinger,  Renegado. 

Limbmeal.  adv.    Piecemeal ;  in  pieces. 
0 1  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  limbmeal. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
Tears  cards  limbmeal  without  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  quality. — Butler,  Characters. 
Limbo,  s.  [Italian,  from  Lat.  limbus  =  border.] 
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1.  Region  bordering  upon,  or  the  outskirts 
of,  hell,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  pious 
who  died  before  the  time  of  Christ  (this 
being  the  limbus  patrum),  and  of  un bap- 
tized infants  {limbus  puerorum),  were  sup- 
posed to  await  his  coming. 

I  do  clearly  reject,  and  esteem  as  fables,  all  the 
limbos  of  the  fathers. — Bishop  Hooper,  Confession 
of  Christian  Faith,  §25:  1584. 

No,  he  is  in  tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

Sliakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

0  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this  ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 

Id.,  Titus  Audronicus,  iii.  1. 
All  these  up-whirl'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  limbo  large,  and  broad,  since  called 
The  paradise  of  fools. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii. 493. 

2.  Any  place  of  confinement  and  restraint. 

For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large, 
But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge; 
And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put 
The  knight  and  squire,  where  he  was  shut. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  990. 

Friar,  thou  art  come  off  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 
left  in  limbo. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Limbus.   s.    [Latin  and  original  form  of 

Limbo.] 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  their 
church,  [the  church  of  Rome,]  the  souls  of  pious 
men  were  held  in  a  limbus,  remote  from  God,  in  the 
borders  of  hell. — Bishop  Patrick,  Answer  to  the 
Touchstone,  p.  179. 

Lime.  s.    Viscous  substance  drawn  over 
twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  the 
wings  of  birds  that  light  upon  it;  birdlime. 
Boor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were 
found, 

And  deep-mouth'd  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Dryden. 

Lime.  v.  a. 

1.  Entangle;  ensnare. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  succes- 
sion, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  them.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iii.  5. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  hush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limed,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 

2.  Smear  with  lime. 

Myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her, 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

Those  twigs  in  time  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  all  are  lost  if  you  do  but  toucn  them. — Sir 
11.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Cement. 

1  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 

4.  Manure  ground  with  lime. 

Lime.  s.  [Lat.  limits  =  mud,  which  lime  most 
resembles  when  slaked.]  English  and  ordi- 
nary equivalent  for  the  Latin  calx,  and, 
approximately,  for  the  chemical  term  cal- 
cium, the  name  of  lime  as  a  metal ;  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  mortar  and  some  other 
cements,  for  which  it  is  often  treated  as  a 
synonym. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  English,  who 
were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  on"  upon  another,  not 
knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  raised, 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  praised 
Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones, 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  sort  of 
stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold. — Mortimer. 
Lime.  s.      [see  extract  from  Wedgwood, 
who  connects  lime  with  slime.  Perhaps, 
however,  either  from  its  scent  or  yellowish 
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colour,  the  ordinary  lime  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  lime  belonging  to  the 
orange  family.]  Forest-tree  so  called  of 
the  genus  Til ia  ;  linden  tree. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die. 

Pope.  Pastorals,  Autumn. 
If  we  possess  no  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
prove  that  the  lime-tree  is  in  any  of  its  forms  truly 
indigenous  in  Britain,  we  have  at  least  enough  to 
show  that  its  introduction  must  have  taken  place 

at  a  very  distant  period. .  . .  Edwin  Lees,  Esq  

mentioned  several  places  in  Worcestershire,  Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire,  Monmouthshire,  and 
South  Wales,  where  he  considers  the  lime  to  be  in- 
digenous. . . .  The  foliage  of  the  lime  affords  a  pa- 
bulum to  the  caterpillars  of  many  lepidopterous 
insects. . . .  Besides  the  common  lime-tree  in  its  or- 
dinary form,  the  following  are  the  principal  varieties 
or  races  generally  cultivated: — 1st.  The  small-leaved 
European  lime.  . . .  2nd.  The  broad-leaved  European 
lime-tree.  . . .  Though  comparatively  of  recent  intro- 
duction, we  are  induced  to  mention  the  American 
lime-tree  as  being  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. — 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
The  limes  or  lindens  are  trees  of  the  northern  parts 

of  both  hemispheres  The  lime-trees  of  Europe  arc 

valued  not  only  for  their  bast,  but  for  their  beauty, 
their  white  even  wood,  and  the  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  248. 

[A  lime-tree  is  so  called  from  the  glutinous  juice  of  the 
young  shoots.  A  bud  or  twig  held  in  the  mouth 
speedily  becomes  enveloped  in  jelly,  and  it  probably 
was  used  for  boiling  down  to  bird-lime.  Polish  lep, 
bird-lime,  lipa,  lime-tree. —  Wedgtwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'] 

Lime.  s.    [Fr.]    Species  of  lemon. 

Bear  me,  Pomona  1  to  thy  citron  groves ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Citrus  Bergamia  is  the  Mellarosa  or  Bergamot 
orange,  which  is  also  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C. 
Limetta,  the  cultivated  sweet  lime;  C.  Acida  is  the 
East  Indian  lime;  C.  Limonium  is  the  ordinary 
lemon  ;  C.  Lumia  is  the  sweet  lemon  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Limed,  part.  adj.    Dressed  with  lime. 

All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land. — 
Mortimer. 

Liming-,  verbal  abs.    Dressing  with  lime. 

Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gave 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 

Limehound.  s.    See  Limer. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a  limc-hound  wind  her, 
And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray, 
At  length  found  out,  whereas  she  hidden  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  2,  25. 

All  the  limehounds  in  the  city  should  have  drawn 
after  you  by  the  scent. — B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew 
Fair. 

Limejuice.  s.     [lime  =  the  fruit.]    Juice  of 
the  lime,  containing  citric  acid,  important 
in  Naval  Medicine  as  being  an  actual  or 
approximate  specific  against  sea-scurvy. 
It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some,  how,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  touch  at  the  Cape,  the  mis- 
managed and  ill-manned  brigantine,  with  one  poor 
incapable  Englishman  nicknamed  captain,  and  four 
foreign  sailors  called  indifferently  Butch  or  Danes 
or  Germans,  got  far  down  into  Southern  latitudes, 
and  fell  short  of  provisions,  while  the  men  were 
taken  with  scurvy,  without  an  ounce  of  medicine, 
save  castor-oil,  on  board;  with  no  vegetables.no 
lime-juice,  no  spirit  but  the  express  distillation  of 
poison.— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  0,  1807. 

Limekiln,  s.  Kiln  where  stones  are  burnt 
to  lime. 

The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  limekiln. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wires  of  Wind- 
sor, iii.  3. 

They  were  found  in  a  limekiln,  and  having  passed 
the  lire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified.—  Woodward. 

The  interior  of  the  limekiln  has  been  changed  of 
late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form; 
and  probably  the  best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with 
its  narrow  end  undermost,  and  truncated  both  above 
and  below;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln 
being  compressed  so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  section, 
with  an  eye  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end  of  that 
ellipse. . . .  The  kilns  are  called  perpetual,  because 
the  operation  is  carried  on  continuously  as  long  as 
the  building  lasts;  and  draw-kilns,  from  the  mode 
of  discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime  into 
carts  placed  against  the  draft-holes.—  Tire,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Limer.  s.  [N.Fr.  liamen,  from  Lat.  ligamen  ; 
ligo  =  bind.]  Variety  of  dog  so  called.  In  the 
previous  editions  the  entry  is  Limmer  and 
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the  explanation  Limehound;  the  last 
word  being  identified  with  Lym,  Limer, 
and  Limmer.  Hence  the  spelling  is  un- 
certain And  so  is  the  meaning.  In  Cot- 
grave  the  translation  of  limier  is  blood- 
hound; and  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion,' '  the  string  wherewith  we  lead  a 
grey-hound  is  called  a  leace  ;  and  that  for 
a  hound  a  lyme?  Of  this  last  word  learn 
and  lyam  are  varieties. 

My  dog-hook  at  my  belt  to  which  my  /yarn's 
tied, 

My  sbeaf  of  arrows  by.'my  woodknife  by  my 
side. 

My  hound  then  in  my  lyam. 

Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium. 
A  lymer,  or  learner,  so  called  from  the  learn  or 
line  wherewith  he  is  led,  is  a  middle-sized  hound 
between  a  harrier  and  a  greyhound  both  for 
kind,  and  frame  of  body,  being  active,  light,  and 
nimble. — Holme,  Academy  of  Armory. 

All  this  is  in  favour  of  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  being  long.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  0. 

Todd,  after  quoting  Iluloet,  to  the  effect 
that  '  a  limmer  is  a  mungrel  dog,  half  a 
cur,  and  half  a  hound,  or  spaniel,'  pro- 
ceeds : — 

And  thus  Ainsworth  calls  this  dog  a  mongrel. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  admitted  this  word  into  his 
Glossary  to  Chaucer  from  the  preceding  one 
subjoined  to  Urry's  edition  of  the  old  poet,  and 
defines  it  'a  bloodhound,'  with  a  reference,  in 
proof  of  the  assertion,  to  both  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines ;  in  which,  however,  the  second 
usage  of  limer  means  not  the  hound,  but  the 
lad  or  servant  that  led  this  kind  of  dog,  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  so  brought  into  the  field. 
'  There  overtoke  I  a  grete  rout 

Of  hunters  and  of  foresters, 

And  many  relaies  and  timers, 

That  hied  'hem  to  the  forest  fast, 

And  I  with  'hem ;  so  at  the  last 

I  askid  one  lad,  a  lymere, 

Say  fellow,  who  shal  huntin  here?' 

JDreme  of  Chaucer,  3G0. 

Limestone,  s.    Stone  which  yields  lime. 

Fire  stone  and  limestone,  if  broke  small,  and  laid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

[The  limestones']  may  be  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  1.  Calcareous  spar. ...  2.  Calcsintcr,  or 
stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  called  also  concre- 
tionary limestone  because  formed  of  zones  more  or 
less  undulated,  and  nearly  parallel.  ...  3.  Compact 
limestone  is  of  a  grain  more  or  less  fine,  does  not 
polish,  nor  afford  large  blocks  free  from  fissure,  has 
a  conchoidal,  or  uneven,  scaly  fracture.  Colours 
very  various.  ...  4.  Oolite  or  roestone. ...  5.  Chalk. 
,  .  . 6.  Coarse  grained  limestone;  an  earthy  texture, 
in  large  particles,  often  loose;  fracture  foliated,  un- 
even ;  colour  pale,  and  dirty  yellow.  Coarse  lias  has 
been  referred  to  this  head.  ...  7.  Marly  limestone. 
.  .  .  This  true  limestone  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  lime-marl  composed  of  calcareous  matter 
and  clay.  ...  8.  Siliceous  limestone. . . .  y.  Calk, .  . . 
line-grained,  . . .  found  in  beds  in  the  Transition 
district  near  Dublin. ...  10.  Lucullite,  orstinkstone. 
...  11.  Bituminous  limestone. ...  Of  all  common 
limestones  the  purity  may  most  readily  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  ot  carbonic  acid  which  is 
evolved  during  their  solution  in  dilute  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  Perfect  carbonate  of  lime  loses  in  this 
way  forty-six  per  cent.,  and  if  any  particular  lime- 
stone loses  only  twenty-three  per  cent.,  we  may  infer 
that  it  contains  only  one-half  its  weight  of  calcareous 
carbonate.  This  method  is  equally  applicable  to 
marls,  which  are  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  and  may  all  be 
recognised  by  their  effervescing  with  acids. — Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

There  are  many  local  names  for  varieties  of  lime- 
stone. Some  are  called  rag  stone,  others  are  flag 
stones.  Chalk  is  a  well-known  variety,  and  hard 
chalk  is  called  clunch.  We  have  Stonesfield  slate, 
cement  stone,  septaria,  Kentish  rag,  forest  marble, 
Sussex  marble,  Kelloways  rock,  marlstone,  and 
many  others,  all  more  or  less  distinct.  Most  of  these 
will  be  found  briefly  described  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  (tnd  Art. 

Xnmetwig.  s.    Twig  covered  with  birdlime. 

Jollier  of  this  state 
Than  are  new-benefieed  ministers,  he  throws, 
Like  nets  or  lime-twigs,  whereso'er  he  goes, 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench.  Donne. 

By  this  means 
I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguised, 
Enter'd  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 
And  yet  came  off.  Milton,  Comus,  044. 
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A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  lime-twigs  — 
Sir  It.  V Estrange. 

Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  for  rich  widows'  hearts. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 

Limetwig-ged.  adj.      Smeared  with  lime  ; 
prepared  to  entangle. 

Not  to  have  their  consultations  limetwigged  with 
quirks  and  sophisms  of  philosophical  persons. — L. 
Addison,  Description  of  Western  Barbary,  prof.: 
1071. 

Limewater.  s.    See  last  extract. 

Limewater,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick 
lime,  with  some  other  ingredients  to  take  off  its  ill 
flavour,  is  of  great  service  internally  in  all  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. — Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

lie  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in  lime- 
water  alone,  and  some  in  brandy  and  lime-water 
mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  a  great  increase.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts  of  water,  and  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
But,  weak  as  this  solution  is,  its  action  is  powerfully 
alkaline  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  air ; 
and  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  it  be- 
comes milky  in  consequence;  so  that  lime-wafer  is 
a  useful  test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

limit,  s.    [Lat.  limes,  limitis."] 

1.  Bound;  border;  utmost  reach. 

The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain  round  about  shall 
be  most  holy.— Exodus,  xliii.  12. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land  ; 
Lv'n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground. 

Dry  den. 

Where,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  the  pike,  the  con- 
ditions and  habits  of  life  are  such,  that  expenditure 
does  not  overtake  assimilation  as  the  size  increases, 
there  is  no  precise  limit  of  growth.  . .  .  If  the  salmon 
is  ...  a  species  of  fresh-water  trout,  that  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  annually  migrating  to  the  sea, 
where  it  finds  a  food  on  which  it  thrives — if  the  ori- 
ginal size  of  this  species  was  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  parr, .  .  .  and  if  the  limit  of  growth  in 
the  trout  tribe  is  very  indefinite,  . . .  then  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  the  parr  has  nearly  the  adult 
form  and  size  of  this  species  of  trout,  before  it  ac- 
quired its  migratory  habit. — Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  pt.ii.  ch.  vii.  §  78. 

2.  In  Mathematics.    See  extracts. 

Limits  in  Mathematics  [is]  a  term  somet  imes  used 
in  general,  for  quantities,  one  of  which  is  greater, 
and  the  other  less  than  another  quantity.  Thus  in 
the  quantities  a,  x,  b,  if  a  be  less  than  x,  and  b  be 
greater  than  x,  a  and  b  are  said  to  be  the  limits  o(  x. 
The  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  when  we  speak  of  the 
limits  of  the  roots  of  equations.  Sometimes  a  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  a  limit  between  two  others  when  it 
is  greater  than  one  and  less  than  the  other.  So  a 
ratio  is  said  to  be  a  limit  between  two  other  ratios 
when  it  is  greater  than  one  and  less  than  the  other. 
But  limit  is  often  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  ; 
thus  when  a  variable  quality  approaches  continually 
to  some  determinate  quantity,  and  may  come  nearer 
to  it  than  to  have  any  given  difference,  but  can 
never  go  beyond  it ;  then  is  the  determinate  quan- 
tity said  to  be  the  limit  of  the  variable  quantity. 
Hence,  the  circle  may  be  said  to  be  the  limit  of  its 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons ;  because 
these,  by  increasing  the  number  of  their  sides,  can 
be  made  to  differ  from  the  circle  less  than  by  any 
space  that  can  be  proposed,  how  small  soever. — Itees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

The  idea  of  a  limit  supplies  a  new  mode  of  esta- 
blishing mathematical  truths.  Thus  with  regard  to 
the  length  of  any  portion  of  a  curve, ...  a  curve  is 
not  made  up  of  straight  lines,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not by  means  of  any  of  the  doctrines  of  elementary 
geometry  measure  the  length  of  any  curve.  But  we 
may  make  up  a  figure  nearly  resembling  any  curve 
putting  together  many  short  straight  lines,  just 
as  a  polygonal  building  of  very  many  sides  may 
nearly  resemble  a  circular  room.  And,  in  order  to 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curve,  we  may 
make  the  sides  more  and  more  small,  more  and 
more  numerous.  We  may  then  possibly  find  some 
mode  of  measurement,  some  relation  of  these  small 
lines  to  other  lines,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  sides,  however  far  it  bo  carried. 
And  thus  we  may  do  what  is  equivalent  to  measuring 
the  curve  itself;  for,  by  multiplying  the  sides,  we 
may  approach  more  and  more  closely  to  the  curve, 
till  no  appreciable  difference  remains.  The  curve 
line  is  the  limit  of  the  polygon,  and  in  the  process 
we  proceed  on  the  axiom  '  that  what  is  true  up  to 
the  limit  is  true  at  the  limit.' — niiewcll,  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas,  b.  ii.  ch.  xii.  §  1. 
Limit,  v.  a.    Confine  within  certain  bounds  ; 

restrain  ;  circumscribe ;  not  leave  at  large  ; 

circumscribe  by  a  Limitation. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.— Psalms,  lxxviii.  41. 
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Limitary,  adj. 

1.  Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or 
superintendant. 

Then,  w  hen  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  970. 

•2.  Restrictive. 

In  the  assertion  of  these  new  principles,  which 
changed  the  church  from  an  autocracy  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, the  lead  was  taken  by  the  French  nation,  by 
the  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  voice  of  that  nation  ; 
but  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Germans,  the 
English,  even  of  the  Italians  except  the  cardinals. 
The  cardinals,  as  the  privy  council  of  the  Pope, 
refused  to  be  present,  and  to  sanction  doctrines 
limitary  if  not  subversive  of  the  papal  power.— Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiii.  ch.ix. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  king  or  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  deigned  to  notice  the  treaty  passed 
in  her  name :  her  stern  limitary  laws  stood  un- 
shaken, unrepealed. — Ibid.  ch.  x. 

Limitation.  S. 

1.  Restriction;  circumscription. 

a.  Physically. 

Limitation  of  each  creature  is  both  the  perfection 
and  the  preservation  thereof. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  of  limitation? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cttsar,  ii.l. 

I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir. 
This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  save  those 
the  labour  who  would  look  for  him  amongst  the 
race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  contribute  to  the 
discovery  amongst  men. — Locke. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch ;  if  he  afterwards  consent  to  limita- 
tions, he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure. — Swift. 

When  men's  imaginations  had  always  been  used 
to  conceive  the  stars  as  firmly  set  in  solid  spheres, 
they  naturally  found  much  difficulty  in  imagining 
them  in  so  different,  and,  as  it  doubtless  appeared 
to  them,  so  precarious  a  situation.  But  they  had 
no  right  to  mistake  the  limitation  (whether  natural, 
or,  as  it  in  fact  proved,  only  artificial)  of  their  own 
faculties,  for  an  inherent  limitation  of  the  possible 
modes  of  existence  in  the  universe. — J.  S.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 

The  limitation  of  heredity  by  sex  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  established.  While  in  many  cases  it 
seems  clearly  manifested,  it  is  in  other  cases  mani- 
fested to  a  very  small  degree,  if  at  all.  In  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick's essays,  already  named,  will  be  found  evidence 
implying  that  there  exists  some  such  tendency  to 
limitation,  which  does  or  does  not  show  itself  dis- 
tinctly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  organic  modi- 
fication to  be  conveyed.  But  more  facts  must  be 
collected  before  any  positive  conclusion  can  be 
reached. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
Heredity,  §  83. 

b.  In  meaning  or  import. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  restraints 
and  limitations  all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the 
matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Limited  time. 

You  have  stood  your  limitation,  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

3.  Certain  precinct,  in  which  friars  were 
allowed  to  beg  or  exercise  their  function. 

Some  [pulpits]  have  not  had  foure  sermons  these 
fifteene  or  sixteene  yeares,  since  friers  left  their 
limitations—Bishop  Gilping,  Sermon  before  King 
Edward  VI.  p.  25. 
Limited,  part.  adj.     Bounded  by  a  limit; 
confined  ;  restricted  :  (generally  with  the 
sense  of  narrowness,  both  physically  and 
morally). 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  that  you 
Are  thieves  profest ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch. — Swift. 

This  property  .  .  .  depends  on  an  almost  acci- 
dental relation  established  between  the  thing  and 
a  limited  class  of  minds.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

Limitediy.  adv.  In  a  limited  manner ;  with 
limitation. 

Some  person  or  number  of  persons  were  vested 
with  a  sovereign  authority,  subordinate  to  our  Lord, 
to  be  managed  in  a  certain  manner,  either  abso- 
lutely according  to  pleasure,  or  limitediy  according 
to  certain  rules.— Barrow.  Unity  of  the  Church. 
Limiter.  s.    One  who  limits. 
1.  One  who  restrains  within  certain  bounds; 
that  which  circumscribes. 

Calling  the  same  god,  '  Jovem  terminalem,'  that 
is,  Jupiter  the  limiter  or  the  bounder  of  all  things. 
—Fotherby,  AtlicomaMix,  p.  17G :  1022. 
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It  appeareth,  that  the  sun  is  not  that  infinite 
Umiter,  which  giveth  several  gifts,  and  sctteth  se- 
veral bounds,  unto  all  other  things.  —  Futherby, 
Atheomastix,  p. ISO. 

A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  Umiter  of  sin. — 
Milton,  Tetrachordcn. 

2.  Friar  who  had  a  license  to  beg  within  a 
certain  district,  or  whose  duty  was  confined 
to  a  certain  district.  Obsolete. 

Almost  every  fryer  limitour  caryeth  it  written  in 
his  bosome. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gocernour,  fol.  69. 

I  mean  me  to  disguise 
In  some  strange  habit  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  Umiter. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Talc. 
limitless,  adj.    Unbounded  ;  unlimited. 
Thou  wilt  crown 
With  limitless  renown. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
Now  to  this  sea  of  city-commonwealth, 
Limitless  London,  am  1  come  obscured. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  H.  4.  b. 
Ye  never  aime 
A  limitless  desire  to  what  may  maime 
The  settled  quiet  of  a  peaceful  state. 

If".  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.4. 
Limn.  v.  a.    [Fr.  enluminer  =  illuminate  in 
the  sense  of  decorate  by  means  of  illumi- 
nation.]   Draw;  paint  anything-. 
Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness, 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 

Shalcespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Emblems,  limned  in  lively  colours. — Peacham. 
How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by  what 
pencil  arc  they  limned  in  their  unaffected  bravery  ? 
—  Glanville. 
Limner,  s.    Painter;  picture  maker. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without  either 
copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to  an 
undistinguishable  exactness,  is  more  conceivable 
than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified,  should 
frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  the  idea  of 
its  kind. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

I'oets  are  limners  of  another  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
shown, 

And  ntture  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  Granville. 
limous.  adj.    [Lat.  limosus,  from  limus  = 
mud.]  Muddy. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  esteemed  this  natural  melancholiek  acidity 
to  be  the  limous  or  Slimy  feculent  part  of  the  blood. 
— Sir  J.  Ployer. 
Limp.  v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  lumpen  ; 
Danish,  lumpe.']    Halt ;  walk  lamely. 

An  old  poor  man, 
"Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love. 

Shalcespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
How  far 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it ;  so  far  this  shadow 
Loth  limp  behind  the  substance. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupiter, 
he  limps  and  goes  slowly;  but  when  he  is  sent  by 
Pluto,  be  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot. — Bacon. 

Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No  :  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  joiu'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  behind. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  77. 

Limp.  adj. 

1 .  Vapid ;  weak.  Obsolete. 

The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  limp  and  tasteless. — /.  Walton,  Complete 
A  ngler. 

2.  Flexible ;  flaccid. 

We  wear  a  modicum  of  crinoline,  and  are  never 
limp  in  the  morning.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Limpet,  s.  [?]  British  marine  univalve 
mollusk  so  called,  common  between  high 
and  low  watermarks,  adherent  to  stone 
and  rocks,  with  a  simple  pyramidal  shell 
without,  and  with  only  rudimentary  con- 
volutions. For  the  genus  (Patella)  see 
first  extract. 

The  limpets,  properly  so  called,  few  as  the  species 
are  upon  our  shores,  though  none  of  our  Gasteropods 
are  so  prolific  individually,  may  be  grouped  under 
two  sections  In  the  Rock  Limpets  (Patella,  as  Pa- 
tella vulgata  and  Patellaathletica)  the  branchial  cord 
extends  very  nearly  round  the  body,  being  unsymme- 
trically  interrupted  on  one  side  nearthe  neck, and  the 
mouth  is  emarginated  below.  In  the  Seaweed  Lim- 
pets (Patina,  as  pellucida)  . . .  the  branchial  cordon 
is  interrupted  for  a  considerable  space  in  front  of  the 
head,  and  terminates  nearly  symmetrically  on  each 
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side  of  the  neck ;  the  mouth  too  is  entire  berow.  . . . 
The  limpets  are  a  peculiarly  difficult  tribe  to  divide 
into  species,  since  they  not  only  present  but  few 
tangible  features  for  description,  but  those  few  are 
likewise  susceptible  of  great  modifications.  .  .  .  The 
common  limpet  (Patella  vulgata)  is  universally  dis- 
tributed around  our  coasts,  living  on  the  surface  of 
rocks  and  stones  between  tide  marks  ...  is  some- 
times used  for  food,  though  much  too  leathery  to 
become  a  delicacy. ...  As  a  bait  it  is  very  valuable 
to  fishermen.  Dr.  Johnson  .  .  .  calculates  that  in 
Berwick  alone  there  is  an  annual  consumption  of 
no  fewer  than  11, 880,000 limpets for  this  purpose  — 
Forbes  and  Hanky,  History  of  British  Mollusca 
and  their  Shells. 

With  his  usual  power  of  observation  .  .  .  Aristotle 
describes  the  habits  of  the  limpet,  and  showed  that 
it  leaves  its  place  on  the  rock  and  goes  out  to  feed. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Reaumur,  although  Borelli 
and  others  asserted  that  the  limpet  remained  all  its 
life  fixed  to  the  same  spot.  It  uses  its  foot  like  a 
snail,  but  travels  more  slowly.  Bouchard-Chante- 
reaux  says,  that  he  had  often  seen  limpets  crawl- 
ing, especially  just  after  the  tide  had  gone  out.  The 
young  limpet  moves  freely  about,  and  shifts  its 
quarters.— J".  G.  Jeffreys,  British  Conchology. 

Limpid,  adj.  [Lat.  limpidus.~]  Clear ;  pure ; 
transparent. 

The  springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Gently  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Limping-,  part.  adj.    Having  the  imperfect 
gait  or  movement  of  one  who  limps. 

Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
Limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 
b.  i.  ode  iii.  46. 
The  limping  smith  observed  the  sadden'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  (himself  a  jest) 
Put  in  his  word.  Id.,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  768. 
Limulus.  5.    [Lat.;  from  limits  =  mud.]  In 
Zoology.    Kingcrab  ;  Molucca  crab. 

Limulus  [is]  a  genus  of  gigantic  entomostracous 
Crustacea,  in  which  the  haunches  of  the  first  six 
pairs  of  feet  are  beset  with  small  spines,  and  are  so 
closely  approximated  about  the  mouth  as  to  serve 
the  office  of  jaws.  The  oesophagus,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding backwards,  is  continued  towards  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  shield  before 
it  enters  the  stomach;  this  cavity  is  lined  with  a 
thick  rugous  cuticle,  and  terminates  in  the  intestine 
by  a  long  muscular  and  valvular  projection.  The 
heart  is  elongated,  vasiform,  and  muscular ;  the 
branchiae  are  supported  on  a  series  of  closely  packed 
broad  plates  beneath  the  post-abdomen.  The  total 
number  of  feet  is  twenty-two:  the  first  ten.  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  anterior  ones  in  the  males 
of  some  species,  are  terminated  by  a  didaetyle  for- 
ceps, and  are  inserted,  with  the  two  following  pairs, 
beneath  a  large  semilunar  shield.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
American  and  Asiatic  continents.  —  Brands  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Limy.  adj. 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtil  loops  among.  Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin, having  been 
buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turned  into 
a  kind  of  leather.—  Grew,  Museum. 

Lin.  s.  [Gaelic]  Mere  or  pool  from  which 
rivers  spring. 

Recount  her  rivers  from  their  tins. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ix. 

Lin.  v.  v.  [A.S.  bliunan.~\  Cease;  give 
over.  Hare. 

Unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolved  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  tin. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Tor  cover  fire,  and  it  will  never  liune 
Till  it  breake  forth;  in  like  case,  shame  and  shine. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  :S65. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  he'll  never  tin  till  he 
be  a  gallop. — B.  Jonson,  Staple  ofXeivs. 

Linchpin,  s.  [German,  liinse ;  Dutch,  luns.~] 
Iron  pin,  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle- 
tree. 

Through  which  something  of  a  lace  or  bobbin 
might  be  drawn,  as  a  nail  through  the  linchpin  of 
an  axletree  to  keep  the  wheel  on.— Clubb,  Wheatjield. 

Lincture.  s.    English  form  of  Line t us. 
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Confections,  treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  tinc- 
tures.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  3S0. 
Linctus.  s.  [Latin.]  In  Medicine.  Medi- 
cine of  a  thick,  syrupy,  or  treacly  consis- 
tency, to  be  licked  in  ;  eclegma  from  the 
Greek  X£i'xw  =  lick,  a  similar  medical  term, 
nearly  translates  it. 

Lind,  and  Linden,  s.    Lime  (tree.) 

Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompass'd 
round, 

One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one.  Dryden. 
Line.  s.    [Lat.  lineaJ] 

1.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle  must  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  the  sun :  so  that  they  would 
not  revolve  in  curve  lines,  but  fly  away  in  direct 
tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other  planets. — 
Bentley. 

2.  Slender  string. 

Well  sung  the  Roman  bard ;  all  human  things, 
Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender  strings : 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heaven  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.  Waller. 

A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  straight 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet. — Moxon,  Mecha- 
nical Exercises. 

3.  Thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations. 

[We]  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go, 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  elxii. 

4.  String  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook. 

Victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller. 

I'll  buckle  my  skate,  and  I'll  leap  my  gate, 

And  I'll  throw,  and  write,  my  line, 
And  the  woman  I  worshipped  in  Twenty-eight, 

I'll  worship  in  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

5.  Lineament,  or  mark,  in  the  hand  or  face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

I  shall  have  good  fortune:  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives. — Id.,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

6.  Delineation ;  sketch. 

Vou  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  spe- 
culations :  but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the  raising 
such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines 
of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  were  wholly 
in  your  hands. — Sir  \V.  Temple. 

The  inventors  meant  to  turn  such  qualifications 
into  persons  as  were  agreeable  to  his  character,  for 
whom  the  line  was  drawn. — Pope,  Essay  on  Homer. 

7.  Contour ;  outline. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line! 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

And  the  dim  long  line  before, 
Of  a  grey  and  distant  shore, 
Still  recedes  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
Hut  no  power  to  seek  or  shun, 
He  is  ever  urged  on, 
On  the  unreposing  wave, 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 

Shelley,  Lines  on  the  Euganean  Hills. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin 
to  the  other ;  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa, 
yet  immediately  changes  the  words  into  the  mascu- 
line gender. — Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Garth. 

I'll  buckle  my  skate,  and  I'll  leap  my  gate, 
And  I'll  throw,  and  write,  my  line.  Praed. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

[They]  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 

Addison,  Campaign. 
Where  the  broken  line  enlarging, 

Fled  or  fell  along  the  plain, 
There,  be  sure,  was  Murat  charging, 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again. 

Byron,  Lines  on  Waterloo. 
Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke, 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  rolled  in  smoke. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

10.  Work  thrown  up ;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  13. 

11.  Method;  disposition. 

The  heavens  themselves,  th«  Dlancts,  and  this 
centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form  . , . 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  L  3v 
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12.  Extension;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  210. 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle:  (with  the  \ 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

It  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  perplex 
one's  self  with  that,  which  perchance  will  never 
come  to  pass:  but  if  it  should,  then  God,  who  sent 
it,  will  dispose  it  to  the  best;  most  certainly  to 
his  glory  ;  which  would  satisfy  us  in  our  respects  to 
him  ;  and,  unless  it  be  our  fault,  as  certainly  to  our 
good;  which,  if  we  be  not  strangely  unreasonable, 
must  satisfy  in  reference  to  ourselves  and  private 
interests.  Besides  all  this,  in  the  very  dispensation 
God  will  not  fail  to  give  such  allays,  which,  like  the 
cool  gales  under  the  line,  will  make  the  greatest 
heats  of  suffering  very  supportable. — Bishop  Fell, 
Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends, 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Creech. 

1 4.  Progeny ;  family,  ascending  or  descend- 
ing. 

He  chid  the  sisters 
AVhen  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative, 
"Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular; 
others  were  sweet  and  affable. — Dryden. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  proved  mortal.  Lord  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl  that  shone  with  gems  divine, 
The  queen  commnnded  to  be  crown'd  with  wine, 
Tho  bowl  that  Belus  used,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  1017. 
The  years 
Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.       J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  558. 

15.  Course;  line  of  business. 

'  I  can't  answer  it,'  said  the  sheriff — '  for  I  am  not 
in  that  line;  I  know  nothing  of  the  spirit  business 
— but  I'll  be  hanged,  as  far  as  taste  goes,  if  I  don't 
think  good  cherry-bounce  flogs  all  the  foreign  trash 
in  the  world. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

16.  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 

17.  In  Tactics,  both  naval  and  military,  the 
full  expression  being  line  of  battle. 

They  walked  along,  and  came  to  a  gigantic  shed, 
where  there  was  a  line-of-battle  ship  on  the  stocks. 
The  name  of  Hildebrand*  was  painted  over  her  '  120.' 
In  her  then  state,  with  her  mighty  ribs  bare,  she 
looked  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth.  '  There 
goes  the  public  money,'  said  Frederick,  with  a 
laugh.  '  What  think  you  of  our  naval  expenditure? ' 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  iv.  11. 

Without  battle,  and  with  the  definite  article. 
At  this  juncture  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
French  fleet  had  escaped  from  Brest,  under  cover  of 
a  fog,  had  passed  Cadiz  unseen  by  Lord  Keith's 
squadron,  in  hazy  weather,  and  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean. ...  It  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  three  sloops. — 
Sonthey,  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  vi. 

18.  In  the  plural.  In  Shipbuilding.  Delinea- 
tion of  the  intended  vessel  as  supplied  by 
the  naval  architect  to  the  shipbuilder. 

Hard  lines.    Hard,  unfortunate,  fate  or  lot. 
Line.  s.  [from  Lat. /m!/?w  =  flax.]  Lint  or  flax. 
Nor  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

Line,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  on  the  inside:  (primarily  with  li- 
nen). 

A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  might  be  spilt. — Boyle. 

2.  Put  on  the  inner  side  of  anything. 

Her  women  are  about  her :  what  if  I  do  line  one 
of  their  hands  ? — Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high  for  any  one 
man's  purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach 
unto.— Carew. 

But,  if  you'd  have  me  love  a  lass, 

Then  let  that  lass  be  kind ; 
Or  else  I'm  servant  to  the  glass 
That's  with  Canary  lined.  T.  Browne. 

He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  divined 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lined.  Swift. 
As  a  guard.    Strengthen  by  inner  works. 
Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musqueteers,  they  were  totally  dispersed.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Vol.  II. 
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3.  Double ;  strengthen  with  help. 

Who  lined  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and'hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.    Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  as- 
sured to  the  state,  than  martial  men,  yet  lined  and 
assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great  ex- 
perience and  valour. — Bacon. 

4.  Impregnate  :  (applied  to  animals  gene- 
rating). 

Thus  from  tho  Tyrian  pastures  lined  with  Jove, 
He  bore  Europa,  and  still  keeps  his  love.  Creech. 

Lineage,  s.  Race ;  progeny ;  family,  as- 
cending or  descending. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  sprung  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 

Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city 
of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David. — Luke,  ii.  4. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  a.nd  the  females 
following  him  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose 
body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there  is  a  tra- 
verse where  she  sitteth. — Bacon. 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  the  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Dryden. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 

Addison. 

This  care  was  infused  by  God  himself,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David.—  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Lineal,  adj. 

1 .  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated. 

When  any  thing  is  mathematically  demonstrated 
weak,  it  is  much  more  mechanically  weak  ;  errors 
ever  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of 
gross  materials  than  lineal  designs. — Sir  II.  Wot- 
ton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

3.  Hereditary ;  derived  from  ancestors ;  con- 
nected or  allied  by  direct  descent. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

0  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd ! 
Well  had  1  been  deposed  if  you  had  reign'd : 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son  ; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in 
possession  of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did 
enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right  to.— 
Locke. 

Lineally,  adv.    In  a  line. 

If  he  had  been  the  person  upon  whom  the  crown 
had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 
law. — Lord  Clarendon. 

Lineament,  s.  Line  of  the  countenance ; 
characteristic  line,  or  outline,  of  the  fea- 
tures :  (generally  in  the  plural  number). 

Noble  York 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces,  and 
the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than  there 
are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds;  only 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing  cha"- 
racters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  body, 
grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  chil- 
dren.— Locke. 

1  may  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady,  who 
hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of  both. — 
Swift. 

The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
destroy  the  structure  of  the  tenderest  plant :  the 
lineaments  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the 
strongest  decoction. — Arbnthnot. 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father's  face 
Which  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface. 

Byron,  Parisina. 

Linear,  adj.  Composed  of  lines  ;  having 
the  form  of  a  line. 
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Wherever  it  is  freed  from  the  sandstone,  it  is 
covered  with  linear  stria?,  tending  towards  several 
centres,  so  as  to  compose  flat  stellar  figures.—  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

The  first  attempt  which  we  need  notice,  to  ar- 
range animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  display  their  affi- 
nities, is  that  of  Linnaeus.  .  .  .  This  arrangement  of 
classes  is  obviously  based  on  apparent  gradations  of 
rank ;  and  the  placing  of  the  orders  similarly  be- 
trays an  endeavour  to  make  successions,  beginning 
with  the  most  superior  forms  and  ending  with  the 
most  inferior  forms. .  . .  The  classification  of  Cuvier, 
based  on  internal  organization  instead  of  external 
appearance,  was  a  great  advance.  He  asserted  that 
there  are  four  principal  forms,  or  four  general 
plans,  on  which  animals  are  constructed.  .  . .  But 
though  Cuvier  emancipated  himself  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  serial  progression  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  sundry  of  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  remained  fettered  by  the  old  error. 
Less  regardful  of  the  differently  co-ordinated  sets 
of  attributes  displayed  by  the  different  sub-king- 
doms ;  and  swayed  by  the  belief  in  a  progressive 
development,  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
imply  the  possibility  of  arranging  animals  in  a 
linear  series ;  they  persisted  in  thrusting  organic 
forms  into  a  quite  unnatural  order.  The  . . .  classi- 
fication of  Lamarck  illustrates  this. — Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Inductions  of  Biology,  §  100. 

Lineation.  s.    Draught  of  a  line  or  lines. 

There  are  in  the  horny  ground  two  white  linea- 
tions,  with  two  of  a  pale  red. —  Woodward. 

Linen,  adj. 

1.  Made  of  linen. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Resembling  linen. 

Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
Linen,  s.    [Lat.  linum  =  flax.]    Cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax. 

Here  is  a  basket  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  —Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  491. 
Linendraper.  s.    One  who  deals  in  linen. 

Dealt  with  the  linen-drapers.— B.  Jonson,  Devil 
is  an  Ass. 

Charles  Cambrick,  linendraper  in  the  city  of 
■Westminster,  was  indicted  for  speaking  obscenely 
to  the  lady  Penelope  Touchwood.— Tatler,  no.  259. 
Linener.  s.    Linendraper.  Rare. 

If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your 
learned  council  about  you  every  morning,  your 
French  taylor,  barber,  linener,  &c.  —  B.  Jonson, 
Epicoene. 

Linenman.  s.  Linendraper. 

I  have  in  a  table 
With  curious  punctuality  set  down 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  how  low  a  new-stamp'd  courtier 
May  vail  to  a  country  gentleman,  and,  by 
Gradation,  to  his  merchant,  mercer,  draper, 
His  linen-man  and  taylor. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East. 
Lingr.  s.    [from  Norse,  lyng.~\     Heather ; 
Calluna  vulgaris. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
He  walked  across  the  purple  ling 
Nor  word  one  more  did  speak ; 
But  first  did  greet  the  new-born  king, 
And  kiss  him  on  the  cheek. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Translation  of  Tegner's 
Frithiof's  Saga. 

Ling.  s.   [from  Dutch  leng.]   Fish  so  called ; 
Gadus  molva. 

When  harvest  is  ended  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  of  fish, 
but  especially  our  deepest  and  thickest  ling,  which 
are  therefore  called  island  lings.— A  bbot,  Description 
of  the  World. 

Lingel.  5.  [see  second  extract.]  Shoemaker's 
thread. 

His  aule  and  lingell  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-boxe  on  his  broad  belt  hong. 

Drayton,  S/iepherd's  Garland:  1593. 
{Lingel.—  Two  words  seem  confounded,  having  the 
meaning  in  the  first  place  of  a  little  tongue  or 
thong  of  leather,  from  Latin,  ligula,  lingula,  any 
tongue-shaped  object,  promontory,  spatula,  tenon. 
French,  ligule,  a  little  tongue,  lingell,  tenon.  (Cot- 
grave.)  Scotch,  langel,  langet,  linget,  a  tether; 
North-country  English,  langot,  the  latch  of  a  shoe. 
(Grose.)  In  the  second  sense  lingel  is  used  for  shoe- 
maker's thread,  from  French  ligneul,  shoemaker's 
thread,  or  a  tatching  end.  (Cotgrave.)  'Lingell 
that  souters  sew  with,  chef  gros,  lignier.  Lynger, 
to  sew  with,  poulcier.'  (Palsgrave  in  Way.)  Liniel 
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is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  north  of  England,  1 
and  lingnn  in  Scotland. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

Linger,  v.  n.  [Provincial  German,  lungern.~\ 

1.  Remain  long  in  languor  and  pain. 

Like  wretches,  that  have  linger'd  long, 
"We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Hesitate  ;  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  lingerest,  in  deep  thoughts  dctain'd 
Of  th'  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  227. 

3.  Remain  long  ;  be  slow  to  depart. 

Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality ; 
"Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  257. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
E'er  the  first  day  of  death  be  fled ; 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers, 
Have  swept  the  line  where  beauty  lingers. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

The  power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and 
Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to 
modern  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  feelings 
are  very  rare  in  a  civilised  community,  and  most 
rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its 
improvements.  They  linger  longest  among  the 
peasantry.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Milton. 

4.  Continue  in  a  state  of  hesitation  without 
any  action  or  determination. 

We  ha'/9  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  2. 

5.  Wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncertainty. 

I  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns  as  mine : 
And  if  my  eyes  have  power,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  hot  linger  with  a  long  delay. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 
Knowledge  comes, but  wisdom  lingers, and  I  linger 
on  the  shore, 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  j 
and  more.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall.  ! 

Sanger,  v.  a. 

1.  Protract;  draw  out  to  length.  Obsolete. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  v.  11. 

2.  Spend  in  a  wearisome  manner  :  (with  out). 

Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days ; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Puroell's  lays. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  dir.  Pur  cell. 

With  away. 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe. 

Pope,  'Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Delay  the  gratification  of;  put  off ;  defer. 

She  lingers  my  desires. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Lingerer,  s.    One  who  lingers. 

Lingerers,  persons  who  do  not  indeed  employ 
their  time  criminally,  but  are  such  pretty  innocents, 
who,  as  the  poet  says,  '  Waste  away,  in  gentle  in- 
activity, the  day  ! ' — Guardian,  no.  131. 

lingering-,  part.  adj.     Remaining  in  lan- 
guor, hesitation,  delay. 

Let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
She  doth  think,  she  has  strange  liug'ring  poisons. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Lingering,  verbal  abs.  Tardiness. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  701. 

Lingeringly.  adv.    In  a  lingering  manner ; 
with  delay ;  tediously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  linger- 
ingly, others  more  violently  and  speedily,  yet  both 
kill.— -Sir  M.  Hale. 

To  dwell  lingeringly  over  those  passages  which 
excite  pain  without  satisfying  curiosity,  is  scarcely 
tho  duty  of  the  drama,  or  of  that  province  even  , 
nobler  than  the  drama;  for  it  requires  minuter  care 
— indulges  in  more  complete  description— yields  to  > 
more  elaborate  investigation  of  motives— commands 
a  greater  variety  of  chords  in  the  human  heart — to  ; 
which,  with  poor  and  feeble  power  for  so  high,  yet 
so  ill-appreciated  a  task  we  now,  not  irreverently,  if , 
rashly,  aspire. — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  v. 
ch.  vi.  I 
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Linget.  s.  [ingot :  the  French  article  being 
incorporated  with  the  substantive.]  Small 
mass  of  metal:  (Ingot  the  commoner 
word). 

Other  matter  hath  been  used  for  money,  as  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  iron  lingets  quenched  with 
vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use. — 
Camden. 

Seville  has  at  present  more  business,  as  being 
nearer  the  source  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where 
the  lingots  of  America  are  landed.  —  Swinburne, 
I'ravels  through  Sjyain,  letter  xliv. 

Lingo,  s.  [Portuguese.]  Language;  tongue ; 
speech.  Slang. 

I  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo, 
before  I  cross  the  seas. — Congreve,  Way  of  the  World. 

Lingthorn.  s.  [  ?  ]  British  starfish  so  called; 
Luidia  fragilissima. 

The  five-armed  form  is  there  [at  Scarborough] 
called  lingthorn  by  the  fishermen,  and  is  taken  in 
deep  water;  but  is  very  rare.  .  .  In  Ireland  it  has 
hitherto  only  been  taken  on  the  south-western 
coasts. . . .  All  his  specimens  have  seven  arms.  . .  . 
On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  I  have  taken  it  seve- 
ral times;  always  with  seven  arms.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wallace 
has  a  young  five-armed  specimen  in  his  collection, 
probably  from  the  Irish  sea.  The  species,  as  far  as 
known,  seems  peculiar  to  Britain.  The  genus  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  Red  Sea. — Forbes.  History  of 
British  Starfishes  and  other  Animals  of  the  Class 
Echinodermata. 

Linguadental.  adj.  Uttered  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Ph  and  Bh,  (or  .Fand  V,)  are  labiodental ;  rand 
D  are  gingival;  Th  and  Dh  are  linguadental.— 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  71. 

Lingual,  adj.  [Lat.  lingualis,  from  lingua  = 
tongue.]  Belonging  or  related  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  or  formed  by,  the 
tongue.  Too  general  a  term  to  be  useful, 
the  tongue  being  an  important  organ  with 
all  consonants  :  Linguadental  is  better, 
and  often  Dental  alone  is  sufficient. 
Linguist,  s.  Person  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  languages. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if 
he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or 
tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect 
only. — Milton,  On  Education. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Linguistic,  adj.    Relating  to  languages. 

The  increase  of  linguistic  knowledge,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  materials  placed  within  reach  of  the  student, 
since  the  Etymologicums  of  Skinner  and  Junius, 
would  inevitably  have  required  a  review  of  their 
labours,  if  they  had  been  guided  by  far  more  correct 
views  of  the  development  of  language,  than  those  of 
which  the  authors  have  given  proof  in  the  works 
above  cited,  acute  and  learned  men  as  they  both  of 
them  were.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology,  introd. 

Used,  recently,  as  a  substantive  in  the 
plural,  Linguistics,  to  translate  the  French 
linguistique,  and  signifying  the  general 
study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of  clas- 
sification. A  less  barbarous  name  for  a 
branch  of  Philology  that  wants  naming  is 
much  needed. 
Liniment,  s.  [Lat.  linimentum ;  from  lino 
=  smear.]    Ointment ;  balsam  ;  unguent. 

The  nostrils  and  the  jugular  arteries  ought  to 
be  anointed  every  morning  with  this  liniment  or 
bal  sam . — Ha  rvey. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  pap  or 
liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  feathers.— 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Lining,  part.  adj.  Acting  as  that  which  lines. 
The  gustatory  nerve  gave  a  branch  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth.—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Lining.  S. 

1.  Inner  covering  of  anything  ;  inner  double 
of  a  garment. 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud, 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 

Milton,  Comus,  221. 
The  gown  with  stiff  embroid'ry  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.  Prior. 
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2.  That  which  is  within. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

Shakes-pear.  Richard  II.  i.  4 

Link.  s.  [see  Linstock.]  Torch  made  of 
pitch  and  tow. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonfire  light ;  thou  hast 
saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches, 
walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  linkoi  lies. — 
Howell. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  4G0. 
One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  82S. 
Link.  ,9.  [German,  gclenh.~\ 

1.  Single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

While  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain. 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 
At  length  she  is  obliged  and  forced  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior,  Solomon,\.  110. 
Some  king  shall  come,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 

To  the  tomb  his  father  came  to ; 
Some  thief  shall  wade  through  blood  and  crime 

To  a  throne  he  has  no  claim  to  ; 
Some  suffering  land  shall  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her ; 
And  gather  the  links  of  her  broken  chain, 

And  fasten  them  proudly  round  her.  Praed, 

2.  Anything  doubled  and  closed  together. 

Make  a  link  of  horsehair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.— Mortimer 
Husbandry. 

3.  Chain  ;  anything  connecting. 

No  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Shakespear.  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 
I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  913. 
Eire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1028. 

4.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences  ;  gradation  in  ratiocination  ; 
proposition  joined  to  a  foregoing  and  fol- 
lowing proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intel- 
lective ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained 
together  by  divers  links,  which  cannot  lie  done  in 
imaginative  ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to 
brutes. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

5.  Series.  Hare. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link 
of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among  those 
names  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradition. 
— Addison,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Link.  v.  a. 

1.  Unite  ;  conjoin  in  concord. 

They're  so  link'd  in  friendship, 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 

2.  Join  ;  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  113. 

Yet  had'st  thou  through  enduring  pain, 
Linked  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Two  Voices. 
I  thought  I  would  have  spoken, 

And  warned  that  madman,  ere  it  grew  too  late  ; 
But  as  in  dreams  I  could  not.    Mine  was  broken 

When  that  cold  vapour  touched  the  palace  gate 
And  linked  again.  Id.,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

3.  Join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

Be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
They  make  an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they  link 
themselves  in  so  near  a  bond. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Blood  in  princes  link'd  not  in  such  sort, 
As  that  it  is  of  any  power  to  tye. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

4.  Connect  as  concomitant. 
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New  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  link'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  138. 

God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. — 
Dr.  H.  Store,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  toge- 
ther our  dutyand  our  interest,  and  to  make  those 
very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience,  which 
are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  happiness. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular  series  of 
consequences. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
one  to  another :  we  labour  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live, 
and  we  live  to  do  good ;  and  the  good  which  we  do 
is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  future  har- 
vest.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Tell  me  which  part  it  does  necessitate? 
I'll  chuse  the  other ;  there  I'll  link  th'  effect ; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project. 

Dryden. 

By  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  toge- 
ther in  train,  i.e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately 
placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determi- 
nation appear  to  be  connected. — Locke. 

Kink.  v.  n.    Become  connected  :  (with  in). 
All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each 
other.— Burke,  On  Scarcity. 
Linkboy.  s.   Boy  who  carries  a  torch  to  ac- 
commodate passengers  with  light. 

AY  hat  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was.  that  the  con- 
tinued shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent 
the  officiousness  of  the  linkboy  ! — Dr.  II.  More. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder  wench  she  came. . .  . 
O  may  no  linkboy  interrupt  their  love  ! 

Gay,  Tricia,  ii.  131. 
Kinked,  part.  adj.    Connected  by  links. 

Descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping:  or  with  linked,  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  328. 
Against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs ; 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Id.,  V Allegro.  133. 
Linnet,  s.  [Fr.  linotte,  from  linum  =  flax  ; 
A.S.  linetwige.~\  Native  singing  bird  of  the 
finch  kind  (subgenus  Linaria),  of  which 
the  seed  of  flax  is  a  favourite  food,  whence 
the  name. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  linnet  of 
euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  33. 
AVhere  softly  flows  the  waveless  tide 

By  one  small  garden  only ; 
AYhere  the  heron  waves  his  wings  so  wide, 
And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely.  O.  Griffin. 

Linseed,   s.      Flax  (linum  usitatissimum) 
seed :  (common  in  composition,  or  as  an 
adjective ;  as,  linseed  oil ;  linseed  poultice). 
The  joints  maybe  closed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 
linseed  oil,  and  cotton. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Linsel.  s.    Linsey-woolsey:  (of  which  it  is 
probably  the  older  form). 

Casting  a  thin  coarse  linscl  o'er  his  shoulders, 
That  torne  in  pieces  trailed  upon  the  ground. 

Cornelia:  1501.  (Rich.) 
Linsey.  s.     Linsey-woolsey ;  stuff  made  of 
linen  and  wool  mixed. 

No  matter  for  the  stuff,  whether  linsey  or  wool- 
scy. — Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis. 

Here  is  a  very  great  trade  in  worsted  stockings, 
some  linsies,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth. — Pennant. 
linsey-woolsey,  s.  Stuff  made  of  linen  and 
wool  mixed  ;  thence,  being  of  a  coarse 
quality,  applied,  especially  in  Literature, 
to  what  is  poor,  meagre,  or  rough ;  per- 
haps, also,  as  suggested  by  Johnson,  made 
of  mixed  and  incongruous  elements. 

He  gave  them  coates  of  linsey -viulsey ;  for,  said 
he,  that  is  good  and  warme  for  winter,  and  good  and 
light  for  summer. — Bishop  of  Chichester,  Two  Ser- 
mons, sign.C.  8.  b. :  1576. 

Barefooted  and  barelegged,  only  clothed  in  lin- 
sey-woolsey.—  Homilies,  Serm.  P.  II.  for  Whit- 
Sunday. 

If  among  the  covetous  there  is  linsey  tvoolsey,as 
far  as  will  make  for  their  profit,  so  far,  and  no 
longer,  they  love  God.  —  Loe,  Blisse  of  Brightest 
Beauty,  p.  15 :  1614. 

Linsey-woolsey,  adj.    Made  of  linen  and 

wool  mixed ;  vile  ;  mean  ;  of  different  and 

unsuitable  parts. 
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Luther  himsclfc  being  accompted  a  very  papist, 
and  the  Lutheran  an  nsse  in  a  rochet,  a  linsey  wolsey 
bishop.  —  Stapleton,  Fortresse  of  the  Faith  tvhich 
Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  102.  b.:  1565. 

This  sense  may  seem  to  have  a  ground  from  the 
like  prohibition  of  linsy-woolsy  garments,  and  the 
sowing  of  a  field  with  mingled  seed. — Gregory,  Notes 
on  Scripture,  oh.  xix. 

That  linsie-ivoolsie  intermixture  of  comick  mirth 
with  tragick  seriousness.  —  Phillips,  Theatrum 
Poetarum,  pref. 

A  lawless  linsey-woolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  1227. 

Peel'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linsey-icoolsey  bro- 
thers, 

Grave  mummers !   sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  115. 

Linstock,  or  Lintstock  (this  latter  being 
the  better  spelling),  s.  [German,  lunte  = 
match  ;  whence  L  i  n  k  =  torch ;  luntenstoch 
=  lintstock.]  Staff,  or  stock,  with  a  match 
at  the  end,  used  in  firing  cannon. 

The  nimble  gunner 
AVith  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  ev'ry  size, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden,  Annus  3lirabilis,  clxxxviii. 

Xiint.  s.  [Lat.  linum;  Fr.  linotte;  A.S  linct.~] 
Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substance  to 
lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  them  up  with  unguentnm  basilici  cum 
vitello  ovi,  upon  pledgits  of  lint. —  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Ziintel.  s.  [N.Fr.  linteau ;  Spanish,  UntelP\ 
Part  of  a  doorway  or  window,  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  doorposts,  serving  to  sup- 
port the  masonry  above  (corresponding 
with  the  threshold  below). 

Take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side  posts. — Exodus,  xii.  22. 

AVhen  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick  work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a  great 
preserver  of  timber.  —  Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Xiintwhite.  *.  [linnet-twite. ,]   Native  species 
of  linnet;  Linaria  montana.  See  Twite. 
Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
The  clear-voiced  mavis  dwelleth, 

The  callow  throstle  lispeth, 
The  slumberous  wave  outwelleth, 
The  babbling  runnel  crispeth, 
The  hollow  grot  replieth, 

AYhere  Claribel  low-lieth.  Tennyson,  Claribel. 

Iiion.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  leo,  -onis.~] 

1.  Animal  so  called  ;  Felis  leo. 

The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. — Peacham, 
On  Drawing. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness  ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combin'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi ii.  392. 

Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
Be  Kon-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
AYho  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
See  lion-hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
AA'ith  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep  trees,  houses,  men,  he  press'd 
Amidst  the  thickest  battle.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  563. 

2.  Sign  so  named  in  the  zodiac. 

The  lion  for  the  honours  of  his  skin, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dared  to  brave 
The  threatened  stars. 

Creech,  Tratislation  of  Manilius. 

3.  Object  of  curiosity  or  interest ;  as  the 
lions  of  the  Tower,  when  that  fortress  was 
a  menagerie,  were  to  visitors  in  London. 

Eive  years  in  London  Bobadil  has  been, 
Nor  yet  the  lions  nor  the  Park  has  seen  ; 
I  cannot  name  the  cause  without  a  smile; 
The  rogue  has  been  in  Newgate  all  the  while. 

Anonymous. 

In  [Mr.  N.  P.  AYillis']  'History  of  Ernest  Clay,'  a 
crack  magazine  writer,  the  reader  will  get  an  exact 
account  of  the  life  of  a  popular  man  of  letters  in 
England.  He  is  always  the  great  lion  of  society. 
He  takes  the  pas  of  dukes  and  earls ;  all  the  no- 
bility crowd  to  see  him  :  I  forget  how  many  baron- 
esses and  duchesses  fall  in  love  with  him.— Tliac- 
kcray.  Book  of  Snobs,  eh.  xvi. 

To  hear  this  Cacafogo  and  Thumpcnstrumpff,  a 
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hundred  people  are  gathered  together— a  bevy  of 
dowagers, . . .  six  moody-looking  lords, .  .  .  wonder- 
ful foreign  counts,  .  .  .  the  three  last-caught  lions  of 
the  season. — Ibid,  ch.xviii. 

Lion-ant.  s.  Insect  of  the  genus  Myrme- 
leon  (/nV/u;?  =  ant +  Xfwf  =  lion).  In  the 
extract,  ant-lion,  which,  etymologicall}', 
means  a  lion  which  is  an  ant.  It  trans- 
lates, however,  the  Greek. 

The  myrmeleonides  [constitute]  the  family  of  in- 
sects commonly  called  the  ant-lion,  having  the  genus 
Myrmeleon  as  the  type.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lioness,  s.    Female  lion. 

Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch 
AVhen  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
The  greedy  lioiuss  the  wolf  pursues, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  91. 
If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very  severe 
manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  lioness. — Ay- 
liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Lionize,  v.  a.  Show  the  lions,  i.  e.  objects  of 
curiosity. 

Lionizing:,  verbal  abs.  Show,  or  inspect,  as 
a  lion. 

Lionlike.  adj.  Like  a  lion,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  courage. 

The  anguish  arm'd  our  armes  with  strength  to 
strike, 

And  made  us  both  encounter  lion-like. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  600. 
King  Richard's  surname  was  Cceur-de-Lion,  for 
his  lion-like  courage. — Camden,  Remains. 

Lioniy.  adj.  Lionlike  (of  which  it  the  short- 
ened form). 

Coveting  to  ride  upon  the  lioniy  form  of  juris- 
diction.—  Milton,  Iteason  of  Church  Government, 
b.  ii. 

Lip.  s.   [A.S.  lippe.~\ 

1.  Part  attached  to  the  jaw  so  called,  closing 
the  mouth. 

Those  happiest  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
AVhat  guests  were  in  her  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
No  falsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies, 
Or  with  a  vail  of  truth  disguise. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job. 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

2.  Edge  of  anything. 

In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots  to 
the  shore ;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  which  bounded  against  those  hills  as  its  first 
ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  of  its  vessel. — 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

In  wounds,  the  lips  sink  and  are  flaccid  ;  a  gleet 
followeth,  and  the  flesh  within  withers. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

3.  Speech  ;  talk.  Slang. 

Make  a  lip.  Hang  the  lip  in  sullenness  and 
contempt. 

A  letter  for  me !   It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  alip  at  the 
physician. — Shakesj>ear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Lip.  v.  a.    Kiss.  Rhetorical. 

A  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipl,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Shakespear.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Oh  !  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch 
And  to  believe  her  chaste.  Id.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Lip-devotion,  s.  Devotion  uttered  by  the 
lips  without  concurrence  of  the  heart. 

Lip-devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn ;  it  under- 
values the  very  thing  it  prays  for.  It  is  indeed  the 
begging  of  a  denial,  and  shail  certainly  be  answered 
in  what  it  begs. — South,  Sermons,  vi.  3S6. 
Lip-g-ood.  adj.  Good  in  talk  without  prac- 
tice. 

Men  are  deceived,  who  think  there  can  be  thrall 
Beneath  a  virtuous  prince.   AA'ish'd  liberty 
Ne'er  lovelier  looks  than  under  such  a  crown  : 
But  when  his  grace  is  meerly  but  lip-good, 
And  that  no  longer  than  he  airs  himself 
Abroad  in  publick,  there  to  seem  to  shun 
The  strokes  and  stripes  of  flatterers,  which  within 
Are  lechery  unto  him,  and  so  feed 
His  brutish  sense  with  their  afflicting  sound, 
As  (dead  to  virtue)  he  permits  himself 
Be  carried  like  a  pitcher  by  the  ears 
To  every  act  of  vice :  This  is  a  case 
Deserves  our  fear,  and  doth  presage  the  nigh 
And  close  approach  of  blood  and  tyranny. 

B.  Jons'on,  Si  janus. 
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lip-labour,  s.  Action  of  the  lips  ^without 
concurrence  of  the  mind ;  words  without 
sentiments. 

Christ  calleth  your  Latyne  howres  idlenesse,  hy- 
pocresye,  rnochebablynge.and  lyppe-laboure. — Bale, 
Yett  a  Course  at  the  Jinmyshe  Foxe,  fol.  24.  b. :  1543. 

Fasting,  when  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  lip-labour. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Lip-laborious,  adj.  Uttering  words  without 
sentiments  ;  hypocritical. 

The  lower  the  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were 
at  the  bottom :  the  Bramins  grew  hypocritical  and 
lip-laborious. — Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  86 : 
1630. 

lip-wisdom,  s.  Wisdom  in  talk  without 
practice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  lip-wisdom,  which  wants 
experience ;  I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can 
do. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Lipogrammatic.  adj.  [Gr.  Xf  tVw  =  leave,  omit 
+  ypapjia,  -aroc  =  letter.]    See  extract. 

Lipogrammatic  works  [are]  compositions  in  which 
a  particular  letter  is  omitted  throughout.  The 
ancients  produced  many  ingenious  trifles  of  this 
description.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus  there 
was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  no  B  in  the  second,  and 
so  on.  There  are  other  pieces  of  modern  invention 
such  as  the  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which  all  the  words 
begin  with  the  letter  P.  Odes  in  Spanish,  contain- 
ing only  one  of  the  vowels,  are  refinements  on  the 
same  invention. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lipotbymous.  adj.  [Gr. \hV«j  +  Qvfibc  =  mind.] 
Swooning;  fainting. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  Upothymous 
languor,  and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach 
and  hypoconders,  expect  no  relief  from  cordials.— 
Harvey,  On  the  Plague. 

Lipotbymy.  s.    Swoon  ;  fainting  fit. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  lipothymy,  or  deep 
swooning,  made  up  this  pageantry  or  death  with  a 
representing  of  it  unto  life. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

In  lypothymies  or  swoonings,  he  used  the  frication 
of  this  finger  with  saffron  and  gold— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Lippit.  s.   ?  Wanton. 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at  night  turn 
lippit  ;  if  I  can  but  devise  to  quit  her  cleanly  out  of 
the  nunnery,  she  is  my  own. — Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton. (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lippitude.  s.  [Lat.  lippitudo  ;  from  lippus 
=  blear-eyed.]    Blearedness  of  eyes. 

Diseases  that  are  infectious  are,  such  as  are  in  the 
spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and  there- 
fore pass  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such  are  pesti- 
lences and  lippitudes. — Bacon. 

Liquate,  v.  n.    Melt ;  liquefy.  Rare. 

If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate.  —  Woodward,  On 
Eossils. 

Liquation,  s.  [Lat.  liquatio,  -onis;  liquo, 
pass.  part.  liquatus.~\ 

1 .  See  extract. 

Liquation  is  the  process  of  sweating  out  by  a  re- 
gulated heat,  from  an  alloy,  an  easily  fusible  metal 
from  the  interstices  of  a  metal  difficult  of  fusion. 
Lead  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  commonly 
subjected  to  liquation. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Capability  of  being  melted. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  crystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and  by  duration 
of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation. — Sir  T.Browne. 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Liquefaction,  s.    Act  of  melting ;  state  of 

being  melted. 

Heat  dissolveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  liquefactions;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  liquefac- 
tion or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region.— 
Burnet. 

Liquefiable.  adj.    That  may  be  melted. 

There  are  three  causes  of  fixation,  the  even  spread- 
ing of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness 
of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme 
comminution  of  spirits :  the  two  first  may  be  joined 
with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the  last  not. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Liquefy,  v.  a.  [Lat.  liquefio ;  liquefactio, 
-onis.']    Melt ;  dissolve. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes, 
being  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  it 
doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy ;  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 
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Liquefy,  v.  n.    Grow  liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  —  Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Liqueur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  most  affected  and  con- 
temptible expression,  much  used  of  late  for 
what  is  in  fact  a  dram,  a  draught  of  some 
spirituous  and  high-flavoured  liquid,  by 
those  whose  gentility  recoils  at  the  vulgar 
phrase:  (this  is  as  it  stands  in  Todd). 
Know  what  conserves  they  choose  to  eat, 
And  what  liqueurs  to  tipple. 

Shenstone,  To  the  Virtuosi. 
The  liquorist  should  not  bring  his  infusions  and 
tinctures  into  the  market  till  six  months  after  their 
distillation.  Liqueurs  have  different  titles,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  fabrication.  Thus  waters  are 
liquors  apparently  devoid  of  viscidity ;  creams,  and 
oils  possess  it  in  a  high  degree. ...  Of  colouring  the 
liqueurs— yellow  is  given  with  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  of  safflower  (carthamus)  which  is  readily  ex- 
tracted by  water.  Fawn  is  given  by  caramel,  made 
by  heating  ground  white  sugar  in  an  iron  spoon 
over  a  charcoal  fire  till  it  assumes  the  desired  tint, 
and  then  pouring  it  into  a  little  cold  water.  Red  is 
given  by  cochineal  alone,  or  with  a  little  alum. 
Violet  is  given  by  good  litmus  (turnsole).  Blue  and 
green. — Sulphate  of  indigo  gives  the  first;  after  sa- 
turating it  nearly  with  chalk,  alcohol  being  digested 
upon  it,  becomes  blue.  This  tincture  mixed  with 
that  of  carthamus  forms  a  good  green.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Liqueurs  [is]  a  term  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
foreign  compounded  spirits.  In  France  they  are 
known  as  ratafias  and  cremes. .  . .  The  varieties  of 
noyau  are  flavoured  with  prussic  acid  and  essential 
oil,  derived  from  the  bitter  almond,  peach  and  apri- 
cot kernels,  and  similar  sources.  Maraschino  is 
prepared  in  Dalmatia  from  a  cherry  called  maras- 
quin,  which  is  bruised,  fermented,  and  distilled. . . . 
Curacoa  is  a  tincture  of  orange  berries  and  orange 
peel,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  in  old  brandy,  to  which 
syrup  is  subsequently  added.  For  colourless  curacoa 
the  tincture  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  afterwards  i 
sweetened.  Kummel  (a  favourite  German  liqueur 
or  schnaps)  is  sweetened  spirit  of  caraway.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  innumerable  other  sources  of  flavour  are 
resorted  to. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  if  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  jirst  element  of  a 
compound. 

'  How,  sir,'  said  the  newspaper  editor,  'is  the  im- 
portation of  those  liqueurs  managed  P — isn't  there 
something  like  a  case  to  be  made  out  against  the 
government  for  permitting  the  introduction  of 
foreign  spirits  'e '  '  Yes,'  said  Duberly,  '  a  liqueur- 
case.' — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurncy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Liquid,  adj.  [Lat.  liqnidus.~\ 
1.  Not  solid;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance ;  fluid. 

O  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God,  with  these  forbidden,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  beyond  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  553. 

'2.  Soft ;  clear. 

Her  breast,  the  sugared  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crasliaw. 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harshness. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEueid. 

Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

4.  Manifest  (clear  as  water). 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  quick 
dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid. — Ay- 
liffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Liquid,  s.   Liquid  substance  ;  liquor. 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
Quaffing  rich  liquids.         J.Philips,  Cyder,  i.  503. 

Liquidamber.  s.    See  extract. 

Liquidamber  is  obtained  from  the  Liquidamber 
styraciflua,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Mexico.  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia.  Some  specimens  are  thin  like  oil,  and 
others  thickish,  like  turpentine.  It  is  transparent, 
amber  coloured,  has  an  agreeable  and  powerful 
smell, and  an  aromatic  taste,  which  feels  pungent  in 
the  throat.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  almost  en- 
tirely. It  contains  a  good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  some 
of  which  effloresces  whenever  the  liquidamber 
hardens  with  keeping. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Liquidate,  v.  a.    Clear  away ;  lessen  debts. 

If  our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated, 
I  believe  you  would  be  brought  in  considerable 
debtor.— Lord  Chesterfield. 
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Liquidation,  s.    Lessening,  or  abatement, 

of  debts. 

I  learn  from  a  little  book  published  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  censor  appointed  by  the  three 
Powers  when  Cracow  was  still  a  '  free  city,'  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1846  '  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  University  (valued  at 
8J-  millions  of  florins)  was  situated  in  the  ancient 
Polish  provinces  now  governed  by  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  and  that  the  liquidation  of  the  various 
sums  due  is  not  yet  terminated;'  that  is  to  say, 
seventy-four  years  after  the  first  partition  !  I  believe 
that  the  liquidation  is  quite  terminated  now. — S. 
Edwards,  The  Polish  Captivity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  50. 
Liquidator,  s.    One  who  liquidates. 

Sir  R.  Palmer,  for  the  official  liquidators,  raised 
two  preliminary  objections. — Law  Journal,  March 
22, 1867. 

Liquidity,  s.    Subtilty  ;  thinness. 

The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  incapable 
than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  conveyor  of 
sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
vocal  airs. — Glanville. 

Liquidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Liquid;  (Liquidity  commoner). 

Oil  of  aniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into  the 
consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  liquidness.— Boyle. 

Liquor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anything  liquid:  (commonly  applied  to 
prepared  fluids). 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  551. 
Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into 
a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  seasons. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Intoxicating  drink:  (often  adjectival,  as 
in  /«<7!/o?--merchant.) 

Liquor,  v.  a.    Drench  or  moisten. 

Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. — 

Bacon. 

Liquorice,  s.  [Lat.  glycyrrhiza,  from  Gr. 
yKvicve  =  sweet  +  ptga  =  root.]  Root,  and 
extract  therefrom,  of  a  leguminous  plant 
so  called  ;  Astragalus  glycyrrhiza. 

Liquorice  root  is  long  and  slender,  externally  of  a 
dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar ;  it 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  The  inspissated  juice  of  this  root  is 
brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland ;  from  the 
first  of  which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of  Spanish 
juice.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Liquorist.  s.  One  who  prepares,  or  deals 
in,  liquors. 

(For  example  see  L  i  q  u  e  u  r.) 
Liricumphancy.  s.    (entered  in  Johnson, 
but   without  example,   as  Linconfancy.) 
Flower  so  called  ;   ?  lily  of  the  valley,  i.e. 
Lilium  convallium;  ?  elecampane. 
The  tufted  daisy,  violet, 
Heartsease,  for  lovers  hard  to  get ; 
The  honey-suckle,  rosemary, 
Liricumphancy ,  rose-parsley, 
Prickmadam,  rocket,  galant  pink, 
And  thousands  more  than  I  can  think  ; 
Which  do  this  month  adorn  each  field. 

Poor  Robin  :  1746.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Liripoop.  s.    [corruption  of  cleri  =  clergy- 
man's, of  a  clergyman  +  pcplum  =  cloak.] 
Garment  formerly  worn  by  a  clergyman 
or  graduate. 

In  this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not  trouble 
his  clergy  with  recommending  a  single  virtue,  or  re- 
proving a  single  vice;  but  he  charges  them  with 
great  solemnity,  not  to  wear  short  liripnops  of  silk, 
nor  gowns  open  before,  nor  swords,  nor  daggers,  nor 
embroidered  girdles.  —  Henry,  History  of  Great 
Britain,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  vi. 

Lisbon,  s.  Portuguese  wine  so  called,  from 
being  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon. 
The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  oranges, 
which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  ; 
wine,  particularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella;  wool,  oil, 
tanned  hides,  woollen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  etc. 
...  A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the  Custom- 
house (British)  at  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons. — 
McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

Lisne.  s.  [  ?  ]  Cavity  ;  hollow. 

In  the  lisne  of  a  rock  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each  near 
as  big  as  my  list.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

Lisp.  v.  n.  [A.S.  hlispan.~]  Speak  with  too 
frequent  appulses  of  the  tongue  to  the 
teeth  or  palate,  like  children. 
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They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad.  Cleaveland. 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

lisp.  v.  a.    Utter  with  a  lisp ;  express  im- 
perfectly, or  with  hesitation. 
Scarce  had  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  name 
Of  martyr.  Crashaw. 
Xiisp.  5.    Act  of  lisping. 

I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp, 
'  O !  Strephon,  you  are  a  dangerous  creature.' — 
Tatler. 

lisping,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
sounding  as,  a  lisp. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bueklersbury  in  stapling  time.— Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath,  is 
made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  lisping  sound, 
the  breath  being  strained  through  the  teeth. — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

lispingly.  adv.  In  a  lisping  manner  ;  with 
a  lisp ;  imperfectly. 

Shew  him  that  T  is  close ;  but  this  lets  breath ; 
and  with  often  trial  he  will  hit  on  it,  though  at  first 
it  may  be  lispingly  or  imperfectly. — Holder,  Ele- 
ments of  Speech,  p.  114. 

lissome,  adj.  Limber;  supple;  elastic;  re- 
laxed ;  loose;  free;  Lithesome,  of  which 
it  is  an  abbreviated  but  common  colloquial 
form. 

O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  child  ! 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek  ; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse ; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

list.  v.  n. 

1.  Choose;  desire;  be  disposed ;  incline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 
Point  what  you  list,  I  nought  refuse  at  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  imagine  that  laws  which  permit  them  not 
to  do  as  they  would  will  endure  them  to  speak  as 
they  list.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list, 
in  my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies.— Archbishop 
Whit.gift. 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 
Kings,  lords  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how,  they  list. 

Daniel. 

When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return ;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  70S. 

2.  Frequently  used  by  our  old  writers  imper- 
sonally =  ii pleased.    See  Meseems. 

When  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

list.  s.  Desire  ;  willingness  ;  choice  ;  plea- 
sure.   See  Lust. 

Alas,  she  has  no  speech  !— Too  much ; 
I  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to  con- 
tradict, shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgement.— 
Eikon  Basilike. 

He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  581. 

list.  s.  [from  Fr.  liste.]   Roll ;  catalogue. 
He  was  the  ablest  emperour  of  all  the  list.— 
Bacon. 

Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefore  m 
the  list  of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many  authors.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth, 
Undaunted  minds,  that  ruled  the  rugged  north. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  the  year  1700. 

list.  v.  a. 

1.  Enlist;  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Shristianity  in 
those  days,  was  to  list  himself  a  martyr,  and  to 
bid  farewell  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the 
hopes  of  this  life.— South. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  980. 

2.  Retain  and  enrol  soldiers  ;  enlist. 

The  lords  would,  by  listing  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  to  do  the  like. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers,  who  were  listed  and  paid  for  the  de- 
fence of  it  against  the  Tartars.— Si r  W,  Temple. 
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Two  hundred  horse  he  shall  command ; 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  band; 
These  in  my  name  are  listed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  viii.  684. 
list.  S.  [A.S.] 

1.  Strip  of'  cloth. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. — 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

A  list  the  cobbler's  temple  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

2.  Border. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list, 
or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Bound ;  limit. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head 
O'erbears  your  officers.     Shakespear.  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  myself  1  will  not  go. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

lists,  s.  pi.   [N.Fr.  lice.']    Enclosed  ground 
in  which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 
Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove, 

The  rest  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand 
And  threat'ning  France,  placed  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirahilis,  xxxix. 
Paris  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
In  measur'd  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance ; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iii.  322. 
So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reached  the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  his  eyes 
Run  through  the  peopled  gallery ;  .  . . 
But  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and  kin. 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists — 
But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the  lists, 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  north  and  west, 
Lords  of  waste'marches,  kings  of  desolate  isles, 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon. 

Tennyson,  The  Idylls  of  the  King,  Elaine. 
list.  v.  n.  Listen. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know ; 
List!  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.  B.  Jonson. 

list.  v.  a.    Listen  to.  Hare. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

list.  v.  a.    Sew  together  so  as  to  make  a 

particoloured  display, 
listed,  part.  adj. 

1.  Striped;  particoloured  in  long  streaks. 

Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Milton,,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  864. 
As  the  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights,  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eyes. 

A.  Philips. 

2.  Enclosed  for  tournaments. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Areite,  ii.  257. 

listen,  v.  a.    Hear  ;  attend.  Obsolete. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
One  cried  God  bless  us  !  and  Amen !  the  other; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear.  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us ! 

Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  I  ceased  and  listen'd  them  a  while. 

Milton,  Comus,  551. 

listen,  v.  n.    Hearken ;  give  attention. 

Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and  hearken,  ye  people, 
from  far. — Isaiah,  xlix.  1. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen 
at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  a  time  heard 
some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him  :  whereupon  he  said, 
If  you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little  farther 
off. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more 
particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the  tympanum 
is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension. — Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listen'd  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song) ; 
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Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  132. 
To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies' owe 
their  success :  the  audience  listens  after  nothing 
else. — A  ddison. 

I  listened,  and  looked  sideways  up ; 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ; 
Till  rose  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within  her  nether  tip. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
listener,  s.    One  who  listens  ;  hearkener. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after  news. 
— Howell. 

Listeners  never  hear  well  of  themselves.— (Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good 
listener,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which  will 
serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain. — Swift. 

His  declamation,  though  often  powerful,  always 
beautifully  ornate,  never  deficient  in  admirable  dic- 
tion, was  certainly  not  of  the  highest  class.  It 
wanted  depth  :  it  came  from  the  mouth,  not  from 
the  heart ;  and  it  tickled  or  even  filled  the  ear  ra- 
ther than  penetrated  the  bosom  of  the  listener. — 
Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 
listful.  adj.  Attentive. 

Thereto  they  both  did  franckly  condescend, 
And  to  his  doome  with  listful  eares  did  both  attend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1,  25. 
listing-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  sews 
together. 

Some  may  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of 
one  favour  upon  another. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
Buckingham. 
listless,  adj. 

1.  Without  inclination;  without  any  deter- 
mination to  one  thing  more  than  another. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive.  —  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

But,  if  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope, 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  309. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  33S. 

I  was  listless,  and  desponding. — Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

[Listless  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has  no  pleasure  in 
his  work,  and  therefore  acts  without  energy. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.\ 

2.  Careless;  heedless:  (with  of). 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp, 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their  gain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  375. 

listlessly,  adv.  In  a  listless  manner ;  with- 
out thought ;  without  attention. 

To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether 
he  lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
listlessness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Listless;  inattention;  want  of  desire. 
It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  habit  [sloth],  rooted  in  the  child,  grows  up 
and  adheres  to  the  man,  producing  a  general  list- 
lessness and  aversion  from  labour.—  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Word  to  the  Wise. 
litany,  s.  [Gr.  Xiravtia,  Xtr>)  =  prayer.]  Form 
of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity  for  the  appeasing 
of  God  s  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  termed 
litanies  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that  week, 
and  all  your  life  time ;  and  recite  humbly  and  de- 
voutly some  penitential  litanies.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 
lite.  adj.    Little :   (the  Danish  terms  are 
liden,  in  the  neuter  lidt,  also  lille ;  forms 
which  shew  that  both  the  t  and  the  I  in 
little  may  be  absent). 

From  this  exploit  he  spared  nor  great  nor  lite. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  b.  xi. 
literal,  adj.    [Lat.  literulis,  from  litera  = 
letter.] 

1.  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as,  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
transactions  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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2.  According  to  the  primary  meaning :  (op- 
posed to  figurative). 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  anticnt  fathers, 
we  see  that  the  words  which  were  do  continue ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a 
literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use,  and  are 
as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that 
what  they  did  signify  in  the  latter,  is  accomplished 
in  the  truth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  foundation,  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other  building,  nor 
figurative,  but  what  is  founded  in  that,  and  deduced 
from  thence. — Hammond. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  :  (as,  '  The  literal 
notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  cyphers'). 

Literal,  s.  Primitive  or  literal  meaning. 
Rare. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what 
absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals, 
an  example  we  have  in  our  profession.  —  Sir  T. 
Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Literalism,  s.  Condition  of  that  which 
accords  with  the  letter  or  exact  word. 

If  none  of  these  considerations,  witli  all  their 
weight  and  gravity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing 
him  of  his  precious  literalism,  let  some  one  or  other 
entreat  him  but  to  read  on.— Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  18. 

Iiiteraiist.  s.   One  who  adheres  to  the  letter 

or  exact  word. 

Let  the  extreme  literalist  sit  down  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due 
result  of  our  Saviour's  words;  or,  if  he  persist  to  be 
otherwise  opinioned,  let  him  well  advise,  lest  think- 
ing to  gripe  fast  the  Gospel,  he  be  found  instead 
with  the  canon  law  in  his  list. — Milton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  20. 

I  shall  substitute  the  sense  of  Mr.  Mede,  which  ; 
the  coarsest  literalist  cannot  evade. — Dr.  II.  More, 
Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  192. 

laterality,  s.    Original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  true  deuteroscopy  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 
superconscquenees,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropo- 
logies, and  arc  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond 
their  literalities.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate 
litcrality.  —  Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  b.  i.  ch.  xiv. 
literally,  adv.     In  a  literal  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  import  of  words,  even 
when  analyzed  to  their  ultimate  elements, 
viz.  (heir  letters;  in  Latin  verbatim  et  li- 
ttratim  =  \cr\),A\\y  and  literal!}';  with  close 
adherence  to  words ;  word  by  word ;  ac- 
tually ;  veritably  ;  without  exaggeration. 
That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend;  yet  literally  taken,  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible.— Swift. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus  as 
close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode 
too  literally;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Mezentius 
and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  conciseness. — Dryden. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be 
translated  literally  ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear 
a  chain. — Id. 

Literary,  adj.  Respecting  letters  ;  regard- 
ing learning  ;  appertaining,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  literature. 

He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit. — Johnson, 
Preface  to  Shakespear. 

The  former  of  these  appears  with  too  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  as  well  as  fashionable  world, 
to  make  it  necessary  I  should  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.— Mason,  Life  of  Gray. 

Soon  after  his  [Dr.  Johnson's]  return  to  London, 
which  was  in  February,  1761,  was  founded  that  club 
which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr. 
Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  literary  club.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded;  and  the  original  members  were 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier.and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
— Bosivell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Literary  history  is  an  account  of  the  state  of 
learning,  and  of  the  lives  of  learned  men.  Literary 
conversation  is  talk  about  questions  of  learning. 
Literary  is  not  properly  used  of  missive  letters.  It 
may  be  said,  this  epistolary  correspondence  was 
political  oftener  than  literary. — Todd. 

What  will  he  say  about  literary  snobs?  has  been 
a  question,  I  make  no  doubt,  often  asked  by  the 
ublie.   How  can  he  let  otT  his  own  profession?  . . .  I 
ly  dear  and  excellent  querist,  whom  does  the  school- 
master flog  so  resolutely  as  his  own  son  ? .  . .  You  I 
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have  a  very  bad  opinion  indeed  of  the  present  state  I 
of  literature  and  of  literary  men,  if  you  fancy  that 
any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife  into 
his  neighbouring  penman,  if  the  latter's  death  could 
do  the  state  any  service. .  . .  But  the  fact  is,  that  in 
the  literary  profession  there  are  no  snobs.  . . .  You 
may  occasionally,  it  is  true,  hear  one  literary  man 
abusing  his  brother,  but  why  ?  Not  in  the  least  out 
of  malice ;  not  at  all  from  envy ;  merely  from  a 
sense  of  truth  and  public  duty.  ...  If  every  word  of 
this  be  true,  how,  I  should  like  to  know,  am  1  to 
write  about  literary  snobs? — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xvi. 

Literate,  adj.  Learned. 

This  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy ; 
to  figure  virtue  in  so  fresh  and  lively  colours,  that 
our  imagination  may  be  so  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  as  it  may  invite  our  minds  to  make  love  to 
her  in  solitude. —  JV.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.  p.  348:  16-18. 

In  literate  nations,  though  the  pronunciation,  and 
sometimes  the  words  of  common  speech,  may  differ, 
as  now  in  England,  compared  with  the  south  of 
Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written  diction,  which  per- 
vades all  dialects,  and  is  understood  in  every  pro- 
vince :  But  where  the  whole  language  is  colloquial, 
he  that  has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as  he 
cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  residence. — Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Literati,  s.  [Lat.  plural  of  litcratus;  also  of 
Italian  literato.~]    Learned  men. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  pn  ject  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. — Spectator. 

The  unwearied  Riehter  tried  other  plans.  He 
presented  Magazine  editors  with  essays,  some  one  in 
ten  of  which  might  be  accepted ;  he  made  joint- 
stock  with  certain  provincial  literati  of  the  Hof 
district,  who  had  cash  and  published  for  themselves. 
— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Jean 
Paul  Friedrich  Riehter. 

Witness  the  manner  in  which  about  this  very 
time  some  of  the  most  laborious  Shakespearian  com- 
mentators, and  other  literati  of  high  class,  were 
taken  in  by  the  forgeries  of  Ireland.—  Vraik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

Literator.  s.    Pretender  to  literature. 

In  this  age  of  light,  they  teach  the. people. that 
preceptors  ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  gallants. 
They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race, 
(for  some  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst  you,)  a 
set  of  pert  petulant  literators,  to  whom,  instead  of 
their  proper  but  severe  unostentatious  duties,  they 
assign  the  brilliant  parts  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
of  gay,  young,  military  sparks,  and  danglers  at 
toilets.— Burke,  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  French 
National  Assembly. 
Literature,  s.    Learning  ;  skill  in  letters  ; 
body,  or  system;  of  literary  compositions. 
This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  litera- 
ture; and  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there  w  ill 
not  want  supplies. — Bacon. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness.— Addison, 
Freeholder. 

On  the  whole  what  a  wondrous  spirit  of  gentility 
does  animate  our  British  literature  at  this  era  !  Wo 
have  no  men  of  letters  now,  but  only  literary  gentle- 
men. . . .  Time  was  when,  in  English  literature,  as 
in  English  life,  the  comedy  of 'Every  Man  in  his 
Humour'  was  daily  enacted  among  us ;  but  now  the 
poor  French  word  'Qu'en  dira-t-on?'  spellbinds 
us  all, .  .  .  hereby  the  literary  man,  once  so  danger- 
ous to  the  quiescence  of  society,  has  now  become 
perfectly  innocuous.  .  .  .  Hope  there  is  that  hence- 
forth neither  Church  nor  State  will  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  literature— Carlyle,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Riehter . 

Our  field  of  vision  may  therefore  be  narrowed  to 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which 
we  may  place  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Romans, 
whose  scientific  and  literary  cultivation  w  as  of  Hel- 
lenic origin.  All  the  branches  of  knowledge,  not 
even  excepting  the  moral  sciences,  have  made  an 
immense,  though  an  unequal,  progress  since  the 
close  of  ancient  history :  the  world  has  likewise 
since  that  era,  obtained  the  experience  of  many 
centuries,  in  which  contemporary  facts  have  been 
recorded  with  more  or  less  diligence  and  accuracy. 
Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  all  positive  science  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  all  literature  and  art,  in 
the  forms  in  which  they  exist  in  civilized  Europe, 
must  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  ii. 

As  for  literature,  it  is  not  the  synonyme  even  of 
written  language.  It  is  not  either  coextensive  with 
that,  or  limited  to  that.  For  want  of  a  better  term, 
we  call  artistic  composition  in  words,  or  thought 
artistically  so  expressed,  literature;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  abundance  of  writing,  and  of  printing 
too,  which  is  not  literature  in  this  proper  sense, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  a  necessity  of  artistic 
composition  that  it  should  be  in  a  written  form. 
Literature,  therefore,  whatever  the  etymology  of 
the  term  may  seem  to  indicate,  has  no  essential 
connexion  with  letters.  And  its  connexion  even 
with  language,  which  is  essential,  is  still  no  more 
than  such  a  connexion  as  is  created  by  the  fact  that 
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literature  consists  necessarily  of  words.  It  is  of 
thought  and  emotion  transformed  into  or  mani- 
fested in  language  that  the  fabric  of  literature  is 
woven.  But  literature  is  not,  like  language,  a  ne- 
cessary product  of  our  humanity.  Man  has  been 
nowhere  found  without  a  language :  there  have  been 
and  are  many  nations  and  races  without  a  litera- 
ture. A  language  is  to  a  people  a  necessary  of 
existence ;  a  literature  is  only  a  luxury.  Hence  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  origin  of  a  nation's 
literature,  and  the  influences  which  have  inspired 
and  moulded  it,  have  been  more  or  less  distinct  from 
the  sources  whence  the  language  has  taken  its  be- 
ginning and  the  inner  operating  spirit  or  external 
circumstances  which  have  modified  its  shape  and 
character.  The  literature  will  generally  be  acted 
upon  by  the  language,  and  the  language  by  the  lite- 
rature; but  each  may  have  also  had  fountains  of  its 
own  at  which  the  other  has  not  drunk.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  even  those  nations 
of  modern  Europe  which  owe  their  language  mostly 
to  the  Romans  have  derived  their  literature  and  fine 
art  of  every  other  form,  as  well  as  their  spirit  of 
philosophical  speculation,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
from  the  Greeks.  Here  too  the  modern  world  has 
inherited  from  Rome  the  useful  and  necessary,  from 
Greece  the  refined  and  ornamental ; — from  the  one, 
language,  along  with  law  and  government,  the  art  of 
war  offensive  and  defensive,  and  the  common  arts  of 
life ;  from  the  other,  that  which,  although  not  the 
feeding  fruit  of  the  tree  or  plant,  but  only  its  crown- 
ing flower,  yet  alone  constitutes  true  civilization. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 

This  word  denotes,  generally,  the  entire  results  of 
knowledge  and  fancy  preserved  in  writing;  but,  in 
the  narrower  use  to  which  ordinary  custom  restricts 
it,  we  draw  a  distinction  between  literature  and 
positive  science,  thus  exempting  from  the  province 
of  the  former  one  extensive  branch  of  our  studies. 
And,  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  the  woikI  litera- 
ture is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  polite 
literature,  or  the  French  belles-lettres. — Biandeand 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lith-.  Element  in  composition  from  the 
Greek  XiOoc  =  stone.  It  has  two  meanings, 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  word, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts.  1st.  It 
may  mean  stone  simply,  when  it  is  a  mi- 
neraloyical  rather  than  a  medical  term. 
2ndly.  It  may  mean  stone  in  the  bladder, 
or  calculus,  when  it  is  medical  rather  than 
mineralogical, 

Lithagogue.  s.  [from  Gr.  Ai'ffog  =  calculus  + 
dywyoc  =  leader,  leading.]  Medicine  having 
the  real,  or  supposed,  power  of  either  dis- 
solving calculous  matter  in  the  urine,  or 
favouring  its  ejectment. 

Lilhagtigue  .  .  .  was  formerly  applied  to  medicines 
supposed  to  expel  small  calculi  from  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Litharge,  s.  [Gr.  \i9apyvpog,  from  \iGog== 
stone  +  apyvpoc  =  silver.]  Lead  imperfectly 
fused  and  oxidized,  having  a  silvery  ap- 
pearance, and,  perhaps,  containing  some 
small  portion  of  silver. 

I  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel,  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge. — Boyle. 

If  the  lead  be  blown  off  from  the  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  part,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  powder ;  which,  because  it  is 
blown  off  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver. — Id. 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or 
with  a  mixture  of  copper.  This  recrement  is  of  two 
kinds,  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver.  It  is 
collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is  separated 
from  lead,  or  from  those  where  gold  and  silver  are 
purified  by  means  of  that  metal.  The  litharge  sold 
in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  copper  works,  where 
lead  has  been  used  to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  sepa- 
rate silver  from  it. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Litharge  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead  . . . 
It  generally  contains  more  or  less  red  lead  . .  .  and 
carbonic  acid,  especially  w  hen  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time. —  Vre,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lithate.  s.  [from  Gr.  X/^oc  =  calculus.]  Salt 

of  lithic  (uric)  acid;  Urate. 
Lithe,  adj.    Limber;  flexible;  soft;  pliant; 

easily  bent. 

The  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and 
wreath'd 

His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  3-15. 
Lither.  adj. 

1.  Soft ;  pliant. 

Thou  antick,  death, 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despight  shall  'scape  mortality. 

Shakespear,  Htnry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 

2.  Lazy ;  slothful ;  worthless. 
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Not  lyther  in  businesse,  fervente  in  spirite.  — 
Bishop  Woolton,  Christian  Manuell,  K.  vi. :  1570. 

Winter  making  men  lither  and  idle. — Barret, 
Alvearie:  1580. 

Lazy,  lither,  idle,  slothful,  careless,  negligent. — 
Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

Xa'therness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lither  in  its  second  sense;  laziness. 

She  instilleth  in  the  inhabitants  a  drowsie  lither- 
ness  to  withdraws  them  from  the  insearching  of  her 
hoarded  and  hidden  jewels. — Holinshed,  Description 
of  Ireland,  ch.  iv.  (Rich.) 

Lithesome,  adj.    Fuller  form  of  L i s s ome. 

[lath,  Lithe—  Gothic,  lithns ;  Anglo-Saxon,  lith ;  Dutch, 
lid ;  German,  glied,  a  joint,  limb,  bodily  member. 
Norse,  lidr,  a  joint,  knot;  Norse,  tide,  to  bend  tlie 
limbs  ;  lidig,  what  bends  or  moves  with  case,  pliable, 
convenient.  English,  lithy,  litlie,  lithesome,  lissome, 
active,  supple,  pliant,  gentle.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology, .] 

Lithia.  5.  [from  Gr.  XiQog  =  stone.  The  ter- 
mination -a  is  chemical,  showing  that  the 
word  it  terminates  is  the  name  of  an  oxide 
with  an  alkaline  character.]  Oxide  of 
Lithium,  the  metal. 

Lithia  ...  is  most  remarkable  for  its  power  of 
corroding  platinum. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
ntifactures,  and  Mines. 

Lithia  .  .  is  distinguished  from  potassa  and  soda 
by  the  difficult  solubility  of  its  carbonate;  from 
baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  by  the  solubility  of  its 
sulphate  and  oxalate ;  and  from  magnesia  by  the 
alkalinity  of  its  carbonate. .  . .  The  salts  of  lithia 
impart  a  peculiar  crimson-red  colour  to  the  flame. 
By  spectral  analysis  traces  of  lithia  appear  to  have 
been  detected  in  sea-water,  and  in  many  mineral 
springs. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

(For  other  examples  see  L  i  t  h  i  u  m.) 

Lithiasis.  s.  [from  Gr.  XiOoc  =  calculus.] 
In  Medicine.  Tendency  to  calculus,  or 
stone  in  the  bladder;  lithic  diathesis  or 
disposition. 

The  most  general  principle  which  can  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  on  lithiasis,  is  the  di- 
vision of  calculous  deposits  into  primary  and  secon- 
dary.— Gregory,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  xii. 

(See  also  extract  under  Li  t  hie  acid.) 

Lithic  acid.  s.  [from  Gr.  X,'i9oe  =  in  the  sense 
of  calculus.  Since  the  discovery  of  Li- 
thium, Uric  has  been  the  better  term,  as 
being  beyond  ambiguity].  Uric. 

Now  this  Uthio  (or  uric)  acid,  or  red  sand,  or  gravel, 
is  liable  to  form  in  the  kidney,  if  not  in  the  bladder, 
and  to  concrete  into  calculi ;  and  a  calculus  once 
formed,  or,  indeed  any  solid  substance,  will  consti- 
tute a  nucleus,  upon  and  around  which  a  further 
and  repeated  incrustation  of  a  similar  nature  is 
almost  sure  to  take  place.  You  will  at  once  perceive 
the  importance  of  doing  nothing  to  aggravate  this 
disposition  to  deposit  Uthio  acid,  but  of  trying  to 
prevent  or  stop  it.  If  there  be  symptoms  of  stone 
in  the  kidney,  or  in  the  bladder,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  consists  of  Uthio  acid,  there  are 
medicines  which  would  tend  to  make  matters  worse, 
and  there  are  others  of  which  the  effect  would  be  to 
correct  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  as  it  is  called.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  presumed  calculus 
be  of  that  kind  or  not  ?  or  rather,  how  are  we  to 
know  that  the  lithic  diathesis  exists  ?  Why,  we 
learn  that  it  exists  by  noticing  the  habitual  qualities 
of  the  urine,  and  the  habitual  state  of  the  patient's 
general  health.  The  urine  of  persons  who  have  the 
lithic  diathesis  is  bright,  of  a  dark  golden  or  coppery 
colour,  like  brown  sherry.  Sometimes  it  feels 
slightly  pungent  in  the  urethra,  as  it  is  passing.  It 
is  more  acid  than  the  urine  of  health,  and  gives  to 
blue  litmus  paper  a  deeper  shade  of  red.  Commonly 
it  contains  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  urea, 
and  has  a  high  specific  gravity.  It  is  apt,  too,  to  fall 
below  the  average  quantity.  The  lithic  acid  is  not 
often  thrown  down  before  the  urine  is  voided ;  when 
it  is,  it  appears  in  separate  crystals,  in  the  shape  of 
fine  sand,  or  in  coarser  roundish  grains,  which  are 
in  fact  minute  concretions  of  crystals. —  Watson, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  627. 

Lithium,  s.  [from  Gr.  XiQog  =  stone.  The 
final  -utn,  the  technical  termination  in 
chemistry,  denoting  a  metal.]  Metal  so 
called. 

Davy  succeeded,  by  means  of  galvanism,  in  obtain- 
ing from  lithia  a  white  coloured  metal  like  sodium  ; 
but  it  was  oxidized,  and  thus  reconverted  into 
lithia  with  such  rapidity  that  its  properties  could 
not  be  further  examined.  Its  equivalent,  inferred 
from  the  composition  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  by  Stro- 
meyer  and  Thompson,  is  10 ;  but  the  accuracy  of  this 
estimate  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Herrmann/according  to  which  6  is  a  nearer  esti- 
mate. Its  symbol  is  L.  The  compounds  of  lithium 
described  in  this  section  are  thus  constituted. 
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Lithium.  Equi7. 

Lithia    ,     6   1  eq.  + oxygen  .8  1  eq.=14. 

Chloride.     6  1  eq.  +  chlorine  .35.42  1  eq. =41.42 

Fluoride.     6  1  eq.  +  fluorino  .18.08  leq.=24.08. 

Form  utre. 

L+O,  orLO;  L  +  Cl,  or  LCI;  L+F, or  LF. 

Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  373. 
This  [lithia'],  the  only  known  oxide  of  lithium, 
was  discovered  in  1818  by  M.  Arfwedson,  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite;  and  its  presence  has  since  been 
detected  in  spodumene  lepidolite,  and  in  several 
varieties  of  mica.  Berzelius  has  found  it  also  in  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  first  obtained  from  an 
earthy  mineral,  Arfwedson  gave  it  the  name  of 
lithio'n,  a  term  since  changed  in  this  country  to 
lithia.  It  has  hitherto  been  procured  in  small  quan- 
tity only,  because  spodumene  and  petalite  are  rare, 
anil  do  contain  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  the 
alkali.  It  is  combined  in  these  two  minerals  with 
silicic  acid  and  alumina,  whereas  potassa  is  likewise 
present  in  lepidolite  and  lithion-mica,  and  therefore 
lithia  should  be  prepared  solely  from  the  former. — 
Ibid.  p.  378. 

When  heated  in  the  air  it  [lithium]  burns  with 
an  intense  white  light,  forming  lithia.   Lithium  is 
the  lightest  known  solid. — Jirande  and  Co.v,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lithograph,  s.    [Gr.  X,6og  =  stone  ;  ypdp(n  = 
write,  draw,  paint,  figure.]  Lithographic 
engraving. 

A  well-executed  zincograph  is  little  inferior  to  a 
lithograph ;  but  there  are  certain  disadvantages  in- 
separably connected  with  such  soft  and  brittle  metal 
that  are  likely  ever  to  prevent  its  general  adoption. 
— Chambers,  Information forthePeople,Engraving. 

Lithograph,  v.  a.    Engrave  by  lithography. 
The  forty-three  illustrations  are  lithographed 
with  the  greatest  care. — Publisher's  Circular. 
Lithographer,  s.     Lithographic  engraver. 
Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  artistic  and  commercial 
lithographers. — Publisher's  Circular. 
Lithographic,  adj.     Relating  to,  adapted 
for,  connected  with,  lithography. 

He  [Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia]  wished  for  no 
abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just 
understanding  enough  to  translate  and  transcribe, 
to  make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes 
and  No  into  an  official  form.  Of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties,  there  is  as  much  in  a  copying  ma- 
chine, or  a  lithographic  press,  as  he  required  from  a 
secretary  of  the  cabinet. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 

(See  also  under  the  next  entry.) 
Lithography,  s.    Process  or  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  stone. 

The  term  lithography  . . .  designates  the  art  of 
throwing  off  impressions  upon  paper  of  figures  and 
writing  pi'eviously  traced  upon  stone.  The  processes 
of  this  art  are  founded:  1.  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a 
smoothly  polished  limestone  of  an  encaustic  fat 
which  forms  the  lines  or  braces.  2.  Upon  the  power 
acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encaustic 
of  attracting  to  themselves  and  becoming  covered 
with  a  printer's  ink  having  linseed  oil  for  its  basis. 
3.  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water  which 
prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  ink  in  all  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  en- 
caustic. 4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  by  the 
stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  the  greater  part 
of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  of  the 
encaustic.  The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best 
quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of  Solen- 
hofen,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich, 
where  this  mode  of  printing  had  its  birth.  They 
resemble  in  their  aspect  the  yellowish  white  lias  of 
Bath,  but  their  geological  place  is  much  higher  than 
the  lias.  Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine-grained 
limestones  occur  in  the  county  of  Pappenheim,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube. .  .  .  The  good  quality  of 
a  lithographic  stone  is  generally  denoted  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish  gray,  and 
uniform  throughout ;  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres, 
and  spots ;  a  steel  point  makes  an  impression  on  it 
with  difficulty,  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it 
by  the  hammer,  display  a  conchoidal  fracture. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Lithological.  adj.   Connected  with,  relating 

to,  Lithology. 
1.  Mineralogically  (from  Gr.  XiQog  =  stone). 
See  extract. 

We  speak  of  the  lithological  character  of  a  struc- 
ture, as  distinguished  from  its  zoological  character. 
— lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
•2.  In  Medicine  (from  Gr.  XiQog  =  calculus). 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  calculi  or  stones 
in  the  bladder.  Mare. 
Lithology.  s.    [Gr.  X6yo£  =  word,  principle, 
doctrine.]    In  Mineralogy.  Investigation 
of  the  nature  of  geological  formations  with 
a  view  to  their  mineral  structure.  See 
Lithological. 
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Lithomancy.  s.    [from  Gr.  Xi'W  =  stone + 
fiavTeia  =  prophecy.]    Prediction  by  stones. 
As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy.  or  divination 
from  this  stone,  whereby  HelenUS  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Troy.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vtdgar  Errours. 

Lithomarge.  s.     [from  Gr.  \i9og  =  stone  ; 

Lat.  marga  =  marl :  a  hybrid  compound.] 

In  Mineralogy.    See  extract. 

Lithomarge  [is]  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  of 
various  colours,  generally  associated  with  magnesiau 
minerals.  The  term  has,  however,  been  applied  by 
mineralogists  to  several  substances,  some  of  which 
are  mere  products  of  the  decomposition  of  other 
minerals. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dict  ionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Lithophagous.  adj.  [Gr.  XiQoe  =  stone ;  0«yoj 
=  eat.]  Stone-eating, stone- wearing:  (term 
applied  in  Zoology  to  certain  molluscous 
animals  which  bore  into  stone). 

(For  example  see  P  h o  1  a  s  and  Teredo.) 
Lithophyte.  ,?.  [Gr.  \i6og  =  stone  ;  ipurov  = 
plant.]  Translation,  English  and  French, 
of  the  zoological  Latin  lithophyta,  applied 
at  first  to  certain  polypes,  under  the  notion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  now,  however,  it  denotes  a  class  of 
polypes  of  which  the  hard  axis  is  stony 
rather  than  horny. 

The  word  [madrepore']  appears  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Imperati  to  designate  a  genus  of  litho- 
phytes,  in  which  the  calcareous  axis  has  its  whole 
surface  beset  with  small  lamellate  and  stellate  de- 
pressions. The  genus  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  who 
placed  it  among  his  Vermes  Zoophyta,  and  charac- 
terised it  as  follows  :  '  Animal  resembling  a  medusa ; 
coral  with  lamellate  star-shaped  cavities.'  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  animal,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  madrepores,  as  the  fungia,  most 
closely  resembles  the  actinia  in  its  general  organiza- 
tion. Cuvier  places  the  madrepores  in  the  tribe 
Lithophyta  of  the  family  of  Polypi  corticati.  The 
Lithophytes  having  the  common  character  of  the 
Linnaean  genus  are  now  subdivided  into  the  genera 
Fungia,  .  .  .  and  Madrepora  proper. —  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  v.  Madrepore. 
Lithotomist.  s.    Surgeon  who  extracts  the 

stone  by  opening  the  bladder. 
Lithotomy,  s.    [from  Gr.  XiQog  =  calculus  + 
rojua  =  cutting.]    Operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

(For  example  see  Lithotrity.) 
Lithotripsy,    s.      Lithotrity :   (the  latter 

being  the  commoner  form). 
Lithotriptic.  adj.  and  s.  [the  form  in  -7i-, 
lithontriptic,  though  common,  is,  etymolo- 
gically,  objectionable.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
accusative  case,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
required  after  the  verbal  element  -trip-, 
-trib-  (Greek  rp/fiw  =  wear,  crush).  Com- 
pounds, however,  are  formed  not  from  any 
particular  case,  but  from  the  root,  with  -o- 
as  a  link.  Hence,  in  Greek,  the  -o-  in 
the  word  under  notice  is  not  the  -o-  of 
Xlfhg,  but  a  sound  which  would  have  ex- 
isted even  if  the  first  element  in  the  com- 
pound had  been  XiRa.  In  other  words,  the 
element  dealt  with  is  Xi"-.  A  fortiori,  the 
-v-  is  foreign  to  the  combination ;  and 
this  is  what  we  should  expect ;  for  though 
rplrjto  is  a  verb,  the  form  TptirriK-  is  adjec- 
tival. On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
form  is  lithontriptique.  It  only  shows, 
however,  that  the  French  compound  is 
erroneous.]    See  extract. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  this  term,  a  lithontriptic 
medicine  should  be  one  which  has  the  power  of 
breaking  up  and  dissolving  calculi.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally disbelieved,  however,  that  any  medicine  pos- 
sesses such  a  power;  hence  the  term  is  applied 
rather  to  such  medicines  as  have  a  power  of  obviat- 
ing the  calculous  diathesis. — Hooper,  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Lithotrite.  s.  [from  Gr.  XiQog  =  calculus.] 
Instrument  used  in  lithotrity. 

A  very  nervous  man  suffering  from  stone  under- 
went, occasionally,  the  operation  of  lithotrity.  To 
spare  him  the  pain  and  spasm  inseparable  from  the 
introducti.on  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder,  he 
was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Im- 
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pressions  were  never  completely  extinguished,  but 
they  were  blunted.  Tims,  at  the  moment  when  the 
lithotrite  was  introduced,  the  patient  manifested 
the  struggles  of  anguish,  he  resisted  with  energy. — 
Winslow  Forbes,  On  some  Obscure  Mental  Dis- 
eases. 

Lithotrity.  s.  [from  Gr.  \L8og  =  calculus  + 
the  root  of  Tpifita ;  Lat.  tero  (pass.  part. 
tritus)  =wear.]    See  extract. 

Lithotrity  (an  ill-constructed  term)  [is!  the 
operation  of  breaking  and  comminuting  a  vesical 
calculus,  so  that  its  fragments  may  be  discharged 
with  the  urine.  This  operation  has  been  practised 
with  great  success,  in  many  instances  by  Civiale, 
Heurtelop,  Costello,  and  others.  It  appears  to  be 
applicable  in  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  than 
might  at  first  have  been  supposed  ;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  surgeons  that,  although  very 
extensively  useful,  it  can  never  entirely  supersede 
litlwtomy,  which  will  be  required  when  the  stone  is 
above  a  certain  size. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
(For  another  example  see  Lithotrite.) 

Litigant,  adj.  [Lat.  litigans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  litigo  =  go  to  law  ;  pass.  part,  liti- 
gatus ;  litigatio,  -onis;  from  lis,  litis  — 
strife,  contest.  This  last  is  the  ordinary 
technical  term  for  lawsuit ;  pendens  lis  = 
a  lawsuit  hanging  over,  or  pending  ;  pen- 
dente lite  =  pending  suit  ]  Engaged  in  a 
juridical  contest. 

Judicial  acts  are  those  writings  and  matters  which 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open 
court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
litigant. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

litigant,  s.    One  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross 
verdict,  but  recommences  his  suit. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  litigants  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  some  third  interest. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange, 
Fables. 

Litigate,  v.  a.    Contest  in  law ;  debate  by 
judicial  process ;  bring  into  litigation. 
What  scruples,  lest  some  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a  span  of  earth!  Shenstone. 
Litigate,  v.  n.    Manage  a  suit ;  carry  on  a 
cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  appeal, 
still  litigates  in  the  same  cause.— Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Litigation,       Judicial  contest ;  suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both  liti- 
gations, that  hath  not  confessed  he  had  rather  have 
three  suits  in  Westminster-hall  than  one  in  the 
Arches. — Lord  Clarendon. 

Litigious,  adj. 

1.  Inclinable  to  lawsuits  ;  quarrelsome  ; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. — 
Addison. 

2.  Disputable;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds 
Distinguish'd  acres  of  litigious  grounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the^Georgics,  i.  193. 
Litigiousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Litigious;  wrangling  disposition;  incli- 
nation to  vexatious  suits. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  succeeded  him  [Atterbury] 
both  at  Carlisle  and  Christchurch,  is  said  to  have 
lamented  his  hard  fate,  in  being  forced  to  carry 
water  after  him,  to  extinguish  the  (lames  which  his 
litigiousness  had  every  where  occasioned. — Stack- 
house. 

Litmus,  s.  [corruption  of  lacmus  =  lake 
(the  colour)  moss.]  Lichen  used  in  dyeing ; 
the  dye  itself ;  turnsole. 

The  lichen,  which  produces  archil,  is  subjected  to 
another  preparation,  to  make  turnsole,  or  litmus. 
This  article  is  made  in  Holland.  The  lichen  comes 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  also  from  Sweden. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  means  of  a 
mill,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  potash  is  mixed 
with  it.  The  mixture  is  watered  with  urine,  and 
allowed  to  suffer  a  species  of  fermentation.  When 
this  has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree,  carbonate  of 
lime  in  powder  is  added,  to  give  consistence  and 
weight  to  the  paste,  which  is  afterwards  reduced  into 
small  parallelopipeds  that  are  carefully  dried. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  3Iines. 

Litter,  s.    [Fr.  litiere."] 
i .  Kind  of  vehiculary  bed ;  carriage  capable 
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of  containing  a  bed  hung  between  two 
horses. 

To  my  litter  strait ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  3. 
He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot  litterwi.se,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end. — Bacon,  New  A  tlantis. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain'd  sleep. 

Milton,  Comus,  553. 
Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driven, 
To  pay  their  vows,  in  solemn  pom])  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  viii.  8S2. 
Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate, 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promised  dole. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  182. 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies, 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade; 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed; 
And  shawl  and  sash  on  javelins  hung, 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung. 

Moore,  Lalla  liookh.  The  Fire-Worshippers. 
This  sign  of  life  was  answered  by  a  general  shout 
of  joy,  and  every  hand  was  raised,  not  without  tears, 
ingratitude  to  heaven,  or  in  greeting  to  the  king. 
A  litter  was  brought  for  him  to  the  landing-place  : 
but  he  called  for  his  horse :  when  he  mounted  it, 
the  banks  and  adjacent  woods  rang  with  a  fresh 
peal  of  applause.  —  Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  liv. 

2.  Straw  laid  under  animals,  or  on  plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Take  off  the  litter  from  your  kernel  beds. — 
Evelyn. 

Their  litter  is  not  toss  d  by  sows  unclean. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  545. 

3.  Brood  of  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange, 
senseless  opinions  that  crawl  about  the  world. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  offered  to 
take  care  of  her  litter. — Sir-  R.  V Estrange. 

Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  'scaped  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  170. 

4.  Birth  of  animals. 

[She]  who  did  her  numerous  offspring  boast ; 
As  fair  and  fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Ju  venal,  vi.  25G. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttishly 
about. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 

Litter,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  forth  :  (applied  to  beasts,  or,  in  ab- 
horrence or  contempt,  to  human  beings). 

Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  littered 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snapper 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles. — Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

The  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  littering,  without 
all  form  or  fashion. — Hakewill,  On  Providence. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created  blind, 
because  we  observe  they  were  littered  so  with  us. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Cover  with  things  negligently  or  sluttishly 
scattered  about. 

They  found 

The  room  with  volumes  litter'd  round.  Swift. 

3.  Cover  with  straw. 

At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad ; 
'Twas  in  a  farther  yard,  without  a  door, 
But  for  his  ease  well  litter'd  was  the  floor. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  (he  Fox,  223. 

4.  Supply  cattle  with  bedding. 

Tell  them  how  they  litter  their  jades  and  exercise 
merchandize. — Bishop  Hacket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  pt.  ii.  p.  30:  1093. 

Litter,  v.  n.    Be  supplied  with  bedding. 

The  inn, 
Where  he  and  his  horse  litter'd. 

Habington,  Castara,  p.  111. 

Little,  adj.  defective  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degees  ;  less  and  least,  pro- 
bably connected  with  it  through  Lite, 
being  used  in  their  place.    [A.S.  lytel.~\ 
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1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too 
little  for  them. — Joshua,  xix.  47. 

2.  Not  great;  small;  diminutive;  of  small 
bulk. 

He  sought  to  see  Jesus,  who  he  was ;  and  could 
not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature. — 
Luke,  xix.  3. 

His  son  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases. — Locke. 

One  would  have  all  things  little  ;  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ? — 

1  Samuel,  xv.  17. 

All  that  is  past  ought  to  seem  little  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  is  so  in  itself. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to 
Devotion. 

4.  Not  much  ;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  little  season. — Revelation, 
xx.  3. 

Yet  a  little  sleep,  &  little  slumber,  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep:  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
— Proverbs,  vi.  10. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  320. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

Ibid.  x.  9G7. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 

Little,  s. 

1.  Small  space. 

Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  convey'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  89. 

2.  Small  part  ;  small  proportion. 

I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  thy  master's 
wives  into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of 
Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I 
would  moreover  have  given  such  and  such  things. — 

2  Samuel,  xii.  8. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Meenenas,  but 
little  of  his  liberality. — Dryden,  All  for  Love,  preface. 

Nor  grudge  1  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which  carrying  with 
them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but  little  of 
my  ignorance. — Locke. 

3.  Slight  affair. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  415. 
I  view  with  anger  and  disdain, 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain  : 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  4S0. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else. — Cheyne. 
By  little  and  little.  Slowly  decreasing  or  in- 
creasing. 

He  that  contemns  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little. — Ecclesiasticus,  xix.  1. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country  again 
slowly,  by  little  and  little. — Bacon,  Neiv  Atlantis. 

In  little.    On  a  small  scale  ;  in  miniature. 

Give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  her  picture 
drawn  in  little,  and  in  water  colours;  sullied  indeed 
with  tears  and  the  abrupt  accents  of  a  real  and  con- 
sonant sorrow  ;  but  drawn  with  a  faithful  hand,  and 
taken  from  the  life. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Dedication  of 
Funeral  Sermon  to  Lord  Carbery :  1650. 
Little  by  little.  Gradually;  by  small  degrees. 

By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest 
by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  white  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  the  mercury  will  little  by  little 
be  gathered  into  drops.— Boyle. 

Little,  adv. 

1.  In  a  small  degree. 

The  received  definition  of  names  should  be 
changed  as  little  as  possible. —  Walts,  Logick. 

2.  In  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  little.  Otway. 

3.  In  some  degree,  but  not  great. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 
subacid  substances  are  proper,  though  they  are  a 
little  astringent.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.— Proverbs,  x.  20. 

Finding  him  little  studious,  sho  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  eonversative  qualities  of  youth  ;  as 
dancing  and  fencing.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad;  this  parallel  is 
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little  better. — Dry  den,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  obscure 
terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  very  liberal  of  all 
those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers. — 
Swift. 

Kittle-ease.  s.  Term  applied  to  more  than 
one  uneasy  sort  of  confinement  or  impri- 
sonment, e.g.  the  stocks,  the  pillory: 
(sometimes  used  as  a  proper  rather  than  a 
common  term,  and  denoting  some  parti- 
cular part  of  a  prison). 

Nervus— a  kind  of  stockes  for  the  necke  and  the 
feete  :  the  pillorie  or  little-ease/ — Fleming,  Nomen- 
clator,  196  b.    (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Was  not  this  fellow's  preaching  a  cause  of  all  the 
trouble-  in  Israel  ?  was  he  not  worthy  to  be  cast  in 
bocardo  or  little-ease? — Bishop  Latimer,  Sermons, 
to].  105  b.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Littleness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Little. 

1.  Smallness  of  bulk. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littleness, 
To  make  abridgements,  and  to  draw  to  less  ; 
Ev'n  that  nothing  which  at  first  we  were.  Donne. 

"We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleness 
and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  so  as  many 
of  them  might  float  in  the  air. — T.  Unmet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pom- 
pousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  little- 
ness that  appears  in  the  particular  parts. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Want  of  dignity. 

The  angelick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 
not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littleness 
so  much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.—  Collier,  Es- 
says, Of  Envy. 

Litton.  5.    [A.S.  lictun,  lie  =  corpse  +  tun  = 
enclosure.]    Churchyard.  Provincial. 
The  church  litten  is  yet  an  expression  in  several 
parts  of  England. — Todd. 

littoral,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  shore  :  (ap- 
plied in  Natural  History  to  such  plants 
and  animals  as  live  between  high  and  low 
watermark). 

The  limpets  are  restricted  to  the  littoral  zone. — 
Forbes  and "Hanley,  British  Mollusca. 

Liturgic.  adj.  Same  as  Liturgical.  Bare. 
The  rest  of  the  lilurgic  hymns  were  supposed  to 
be  contaminated  by  their  long  and  antient  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  missal. — T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  iii.  166. 
Liturgical,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  formulary 
of  public  devotions. 

Which  lesson,  if  it  had  been  well  pressed  by  those 
that  take  on  them  to  be  somewhat  gifted  above  their 
brethren,  and  observed  better  by  their  zealous  fol- 
lowers, we  should  have  had  little  need  then  of  such 
liturgical  deprecations. — Bishop  Prideaux,  Eucho- 
logia,  p.  228. 

A  tedious  number  of  liturgical  tautologies. — 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Thus  our  liturgical  version  translates  rightly, 
'  The  king  shall  rejoice.' — Mason,  Essays  on  English 
Church  Music,  p.  188. 
Liturgy,  s.    [Gr.  Xtirovpy'm  =  public  work, 
duty  of  undertaking  certain  public  works  ; 
a  common  term  in  the  politics,  or  political 
economy,  of  the  ancient  Athenians.]  Form 
of  prayers ;  formulary  of  public  devo- 
tions. 

We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  liturgy,  as 
either  appointeth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  very  little, 
to  be  read  in  the  church. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  blessedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
portuned, so  that  a  great  part  of  divine  liturgy  was 
addressed  solely  to  her. — Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgy  and  means  of  impetration  in  this 
world.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Live.  v.  71. 

1.  Be  in  a  state  of  vitality. 

Sir,  he  may  live; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs. 

Shahespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

2.  Pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  re- 
gard to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or 
misery. 

O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to 
a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions ! — Eccle- 
siasticus,  xli.  1. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conjuncture  of 
all  gospel  graces  rooted  in  the  heart,  though  mixed 
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with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with  many  sins, 
so  they  bo  not  wilfully  lived  and  died  in. — Ham- 
mond. 

If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion, we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure. — Addison. 

If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery. — Id.  Spectator. 

3.  Continue  in  life. 

Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
See  the  minutes  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 
The  way  to  live  long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodies  so 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance.— 
Ray.  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 
To  live  to  God  is  to  requite 

His  love  as  best  we  may ; 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight, 

His  promises  our  stay. 
But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  comprised, 
Is  falsely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguised. 
Can  life  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above? 

Cowper,  On  the  Bills  of  Mortality  :  1793. 

4.  Live  emphatically;  be  in  a  state  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  !  Dryden. 

Now  three-and-thirty  rolling  years  are  fled 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  to  live.  Browne. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies : 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee. 

Doddridge,  in  Orton's  Life  of  him. 

5.  Be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or  spi- 
ritual ;  attain,  or  approach,  immortality. 

Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  judge- 
ments :  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them:  I 
am  the  Lord. — Leviticus,  xviii.  5. 

[He]  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
we  should  live  together  with  him. — 1  Thessalonians, 
v.  10. 

G.  Remain  undestroyed. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 
a  vessel,  so  ill  maimed,  live  upon  sea ;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed 
in  the  deeps. —  Burnet. 

Mark,  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise  . .  . 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea, 
Much  less  against  the  tern  nest  force  their  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  oj  the  jEneid,  v.  27. 

How  a  vessel,  formed  according  to  the  description 
given  of  the  structure  of  the  ark,  could  live,  as  the 
seaman's  phrase  is,  in  such  a  tempest  of  waters. — 
Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Oxoniensis,  i.  230. 

7.  Continue  ;  not  be  lost. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watts. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace, 
To  show  posterity  Elpenor  was  ; 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Pope,  'Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xi.  9-t. 

8.  Converse;  cohabit:  (with  with). 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Marlowe. 

9.  Maintain  one's  self ;  be  supported ;  obtain 
sustenance ;  feed. 

A  most  notorious  thief ;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies. — Spenser. 

Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about 
holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple? — 1 
Corinthians,  ix.  13. 

His  goods  were  all  seized  upon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion thereof  appointed  for  his  poor  wife  to  live  upon. 
—Knolles.  History  of  the  Turks. 

Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live 
upon  vegetables.— Arbuthnot. 
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(.Liveliness 

The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those 
that  are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who  live 
by  labour. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

tie  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  good  service,  and 
had  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old. — Id. 

Live.  adj.    [see  Lively.] 

1 .  Quick  ;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die,  then 
shall  they  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of 
it. — Exodus,  xxi.  35. 

2.  Active  ;  not  extinguished. 

A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 
eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre, 
upon  casting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it. — Boyle. 

By  thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

3.  Vivid  :  (applied  to  colour). 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round  ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Liveless.  adj.     [an  incorrect  form,  lifeless 
being  both  the  right  and  the  usual  one.] 
Lifeless.  Rare. 

A  liveless,  cadaverous,  noisome  soul. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  562. 

Livelinead.  s.  [the  -head  is  another  form 
of  -hood,  from  the  A.S.  had;  for  the  -v- 
in  the  first  syllable  see  Lively.]  Living 
character  ;  character  of  life. 

If  in  that  picture  dead 
Such  life  ye  read,  and  virtue  in  vaine  shew : 
What  mote  ye  weene,  if  the  trew  lively-liead 
Of  that  most  glorious  visage  ye  did  view  ? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  3. 

Livelihood,  s. 

1.  Support  of  life  ;  maintenance;  means  of 
living. 

Ah !  luckless  babe,  born  under  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents'  baleful  ashes  bred ; 
Full  little  weenest  thou  what  sorrows  are 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence,  to  find 
a  livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character  to  submit 
to  the  picking  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strolling 
way  of  canting  and  begging.— R.  L' Estrange, 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.— South,  Sermons. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places  ;  which  must  very  much  disperse  a  peo- 
ple, and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they 
can  find  it. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Trade  employs  multitudes  of  hands,  and  furnishes 
the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the  opportu- 
nities of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood:  the  skilful 
or  industrious  find  their  account  in  it.— Id.,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  Living  form  ;  appearance  of  life. 

The  tyranny  of  her  sorrow  takes  all  livelihood  from 
her  cheek. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Livelily.  adv.  [here  the  form,  though  con- 
trary to  custom,  is  strictly  grammatical, 
the  adjective  being  formed  by  the  addition 
ly  =  like,  and  of  the  adverb  from  it  by  that 
of  a  second.]    In  a  lively  manner. 

In  which  time  of  remission  of  the  higher  powers, 
the  lower  may  advance,  and  more  livelily  display 
themselves.  —  Glanville,  On  the  Pre-existence  of 
Souls,  p.  115. 

This  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  so  livelily  re- 
sembles, and  so  happily  falls  in  with  it,  that  it  is 
indeed  itself  a  supper,  and  is  called  a  supper.— 
Soztth,  Sermons,  ii.  276. 

Liveliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lively. 

1.  Appearance,  character,  of  life. 

What  hjnders  while  we  are  living,  and  among  the 
living,  but  that  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks, 
so  as  may  be  most  remote  from  a  deathfulness,  and 
most  agreeable  by  their  liveliness  to  those  with  whom 
we  live? — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  70. 

That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

2.  Vivacity ;  sprightliness. 

Give  me  that  wit,  whom  praise  excites,  glory  puts 
on,  or  disgrace  grieves :  he  is  to  be  nourished  with 
ambition,  pricked  forward  with  honour,  checked 
with  reprehension,  and  never  to  be  suspected  of 
sloth :  though  he  be  given  to  play,  it  is  a  sign  of 
spirit  and  liveliness.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
105 
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Extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  liveliness 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so 
make  able  and  great  men  ;  but  tame  and  low  spirits 
very  seldom  attain  to  anything. — Locke,  Thuuyhts 
on  Education. 

Xiiveiode.  s.    [A.S.  liflad= manner  of  life, 
of  living-.    This  is  the  true  form  of  liveli- 
hood, which  is  a  catachrostic  form  from  i 
the  analogy  of  likelihood,  &c.,  where  hoodl 
=  the  A.S.  had=  condition,  state.    In  the  i 
second  extract  the  one  word  could  be  su-  j 
perseded  by  the  other.  Livelihood,  in  its 
strict  etymological    sense,  would   more  | 
nearly  approach,  in  the  matter  of  import, 
liveliness,  as  in  the  extract  from  Shake- 
spear,  though  even  with  this  it  is  always 
and  exactly  identical.    For  the  question  as 
to  whether  v  orf  be  the  better  letter  in  the 
first  half  of  the  word,  see  Lively.]  Main- 
tenance ;  support ;  livelihood.  Hare. 
She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life, 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Temporal  goods  they  had,  more  than  them  needed 
reasonablie  to  their  necessary  livelode. — Fox,  His- 
tory of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  W. 
Thorpe. 

Livelong,  adj.    [for  a  general  view  of  the 
criticism  that  applies  to  this  word  see 
Groveling.    How  far  this  rule  extends 
is  uncertain  ;  especially  when  the  original 
form  -ling,  -lings,  or  lung,  has  changed  into 
-long.  It  may  safely,  however,  be  said  that ' 
the  strict  etymological  meaning  of  long  as  I 
a  life  or  lifetime,  is  either  rare  or  non- 
existent ;  the  word  life  retaining  its  ordi-  i 
nary  import  of  the  life  of  an  animated  or 
living  being.    What  it  means  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  verb  live,  in  the  sense  of 
continuance,  to  which  the  word  -long  adds 
the  notion  of  length  or  lengthiness,  and  in 
a  common   secondary  sense   tedious,  or 
seeming  to  be  longer  than  it  real///  is.    In  I 
the  second  extract  fr  om  Alilton  this  sug- 
gestion is  not  conveyed,  all  that  the  word 
suggests  being  a  long  (summer)  day.'] 

1.  Tedious;  long  in  passing. 

Many  a  time,  and  oft, 
Have  you  climb'd'up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  tow'rs  and  windows,— yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms;  and  there  have  sate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass. 

Shakes-pear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 
The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorrows  of  this  livelong  night. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift. 

2.  Lasting ;  durable.  Obsolete. 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 

Milton,  Miscellanies,  On  Shakspeare,  7. 

"i  oung  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail.      Id.,  L' Allegro,  99. 
Here  it  means  longer  than  life. 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet'! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-lleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
Here  the  idea  of  monotony  is  probably 
suggested. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glaring  and  living  light, 
Through  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dream, 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  coloured  (lame. 

Tennyson,  Maud,vi.3. 

lively,  adj. 

1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps?  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  seems  ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son, 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some'glad  news  ?' 

,  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes.UW. 

2.  Gay  ;  airy. 

Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce 
Remembering  she  herself  was  pertness  once.  ' 

Pope,  Duncia'd.  i.  111. 
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Porm'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
Prom  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  379. 
My  corporal  beauty  would  I  barter  now 
For  such  an  antic  and  exulting  spirit 
As  lives  in  lively  women. 

II.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  v.l. 

3.  Representing  life. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  plea- 
sure, a  lively  imitation  of  it  in  poetry  or  painting 
must  produce  a  much  greater. — bryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Vufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

4.  Strong ;  energetic. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too  ; 

it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particular 

exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite  to  a 

due  performance  of  this  duty. — South,  Sermons. 
The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full, 

intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bodies. — 

Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 

and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty 

of  a  future  state. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Lively,  adv.  [this  is  from  the  adjective  live, 
rather  than  the  substantive  life,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  v,  instead  of  /.  That  it 
is  from  the  adjective  rather  than  the  verb, 
is  suggested  by  the  length  of  the  vowel 
(live  rather  than  liv).  Though  the  other 
substantives  which  have  the  singular  in/ 
and  the  plural  in  v  form  a  well-marked 
class,  e.g.  wife,  icives,  leaf,  leaves,  calf, 
calves,  few  or  none  of  them  have  a  corres- 
ponding adverb  in  -ly.  An  adverb  of  this 
process  of  formation  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Like  is  added,  an  adjective  being  the 
result ;  an  adjective  which,  in  the  neuter 
gender,  may  be  used  adverbially. 

2.  When  so  used,  and  sometimes  while 
it  is  still  an  adjective,  like  is  changed  into 

-ty> 

3.  Being  thus  identified  with  a  proper 
adverbial  termination,  it  may  be  attached 
to  nouns  at  once;  i.e.  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  form,  like. 

The  word  before  us  then  was,  probably, 
formed  direct  from  the  adjective,  live, 
which  itself  grew  out  of  the  oblique  case, 
alive;  i.e.  on  Ufe  =  living.  How  this  came 
to  end  in  v  rather  than  f  is  less  certain. 
Analogy,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine  ;  viz.,  that  the  irregularity 
or  anomaly  presented  by  the  words  life 
and  lives  lies  with  the  singular  rather  than 
the  plural  form  ;  in  other  words,  the  ori- 
ginal singular  was  sounded  liv.  This  is 
the  common  sound,  whatever  may  be  the 
spelling,  in  the  present  Danish  and  Swedish ; 
whilst  in  German  the  corresponding  words 
are  weib,  kalb,  laub,  the  sound  of  b  cor- 
responding not  with_/5  but  with  v. 

This  view,  however,  may  to  some  extent 
be  refined  on ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable 
that  lives  is  not  the  only  plural  of  life. 
Beef  has  two  plurals:  beeves  =  oxen,  and 
beefs  =  kinds  of  beef.  So  has  staff,  i.  e. 
staves  and  staffs;  with  a  difference  of  mean- 
ing. Hence,  lives  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
plural  only  when  ordinary  lives  are  spoken 
of ;  and  in  comparing  life  immortal  with 
life  terrestrial,  it  is  submitted  that  such  a 
sentence,  as  the  values  of  the  two  lifes  (i.e. 
sorts  of  life)  are  incommensurable,  would 
be  better  than  the  use  of  lives.']  Livelily  : 
(it  may  also  be  considered  an  adjective  in 
the  neuter  gender,  with  an  adverbial  sense). 

1.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
did  much  amaze  them. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  lively  our  actions  and  passions,  our 
virtues  and  our  vices. — Hrydcn,  State  of  Innocence, 
pref. 

liver,  s.   [from  live.'] 
1.  One  who  lives. 
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Be  thy  affections  undisturb'd  and  clear, 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  live7-'s  care. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  46. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner 

with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  happiness 

or  misery. 

If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the 
sheriff  is  to  seize  thereupon. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church  of 
holy  christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. — Ham- 
mond. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted  per- 
sons, of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose  dis- 
orderly livers,  at  one  view  represented. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 
liver,  s.    [A.S.  lift:] 

1.  Part  of  the  body,  organ,  or  abdominal  vis- 
cus  so  called,  by  which  the  bile  is  secreted 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  : 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national 
affair.  Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphlets  and  broad- 
sides were  sent  down  from  London.  Every  free- 
holder in  the  county  had  several  tracts  left  at  his 
door.  In  every  market  place,  on  the  market  day, 
papers'  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  viperous 
tongue,  and  the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the 
French  King's  buffoon,  flew  about  like  flakes  in  a 
snow  storm.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxv. 

2.  In  Old  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Cer- 
tain compounds  which  from  their  massive- 
ness  and  outward  appearance  have  been 
compared  to  the  liver;  e.g.  the  liver  of 
sulphur  and  of  antimony. 

livercolour.  adj.    Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel ;  then  clay  of 
various  colours,  purple,  blue,  red,  livercolour. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

liveringr.  s.    Sausage  so  called.  Hare. 

Tomaculum  (Juvenal).  Parciminis  genus  e  por- 
cina.  Saucisse,  saucisson.  A  kinde  of  puddings  made 
of  hog's-llesh,  which  some  call  liverings. — Fleming, 
Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
liverwort,  s.    Cryptogainic  plant  so  culled, 
of  the  genus  Ilepatica  (Gr.  i/Trap,  -a-og 
=  liver)  ;  botanical  class  formed  by  them 
and  their  congeners  so  called. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used  to  cure  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on  commons,  and  open 
heaths,  where  the  grass  is  short,  on  declivities,  and 
on  the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  an  ash 
colour;  but,  as  it  grows  old.it  alters,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour. — Miller. 

livery,  .v.  [delivery.] 

1.  Act  of  giving  possession. 

She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  of  her  owne  by  liverey  and  seisin. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4,  37. 

You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  bis  attorneys  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
passively  complied  throughout  all  these  transac- 
tions, Richard  [II.]  refused  livery  of  his  inheritance 
to  Hereford,  whose  exile  implied  no  crime,  and  who 
bad  letters  patent  enabling  him  to  make  his  attor- 
ney for  that  purpose  during  its  continuance.— Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Release  from  wardship ;  writ  by  which 
possession  is  obtained. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  livery,  and 
once  effectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the  ward- 
ship of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my  own 
judgement. — Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  State  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  allowance  of 
horse-meat,  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  in  sta- 
bling; as,  to  keep  horses  at  livery;  the  which  word, 
I  guess,  is  derived  of  livering  or  delivering  forth 
their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  houses,  the  livery  is 
said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is,  their 
evening  allowance  for  drink  ;  and  livery  is  also 
called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving  man  wears  ; 
so  called,  as  1  suppose,  for  that  it  was  delivered  and 
taken  from  him  at  pleasure.  So  it  is  apparent,  that, 
by  the  word  livery,  is  there  meant  horse-meat.— 
Spenser,  View  oftlie  State  of  Ireland. 
(For  another  example  see  under  Maintenance.) 
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4.  Clothes  given  to  servants. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  think  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  wen,  and  wear  her  livery. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  seo  I  by  our  laces. 

Id.,  Timon  of  A/hens,  iv.  2. 
F.v'ry  lady  eloatll'd  in  white, 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence. 

Drydeii,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  502. 
On  others  int'rest  her  gay  livery  flings, 
Int'rest  that  waves  on  party-colour'd  wings ; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes, 
And  as  she  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  537. 
If  your  dinner  miscarries,  you  were  teized  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen ;  and  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their 
tiveries. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

'  Are  you  affronted,  madam,'  says  he,  'at  my  call- 
ing him  so?  but  what  better  can  be  said  of  one  in 
livery,  notwithstanding  your  fondness  for  him  ? ' — 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andreivs. 

To  such  [knights]  as  were  victorious,  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  judges,  and  presented  by  the  hands 
of  the  ladies— with  ribbands,  or  scarfs,  of  chosen 
colours,  called  liveries.  Those  liveries  are  the 
ladies'  favours  spoken  of  in  romance ;  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  ribbands,  which  still  dis- 
tinguish so  many  orders  of  knighthood.— Brydson, 
Summary  View  of  Heraldry. 
Common  with  an  adjectival  construction  : 
(as,  '  lioery  servant'). 

6.  Particular  dress  ;  garb  worn  as  a  token  or 
consequence  of  anything. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  than  a  green, 
Proudly  bedeek'd  in  April's  livery.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm  :  those  waved  their  limber  fans, 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  475. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

Ibid.  iv.  598. 

It  is  very  proper  and  humane  to  put  ourselves,  as 
it  were,  in  their  livery  after  their  decease,  and  wear 
a  habit  unsuitable  to  prosperity,  while  those  we 
loved  and  honoured  are  mouldering  in  the  grave.— 
Tatler,  no.  184. 

7.  Collective  body  of  liverymen  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 
forsake  this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  no- 
thing else,  yet  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  give  it  some 
kind  of  countenance  more  than  the  pretext  of 
livery  coats  affordeth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Livery,  v.  a.  Clothe  in  a  livery  ;  dress  in  a 
garment  betokening  anything. 

His  rudeness  .  .  . 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

Milton,  Comus,  455. 
Our  youth,  all  liveried  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 
Before  her  danced. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 
The  pair  arrive  ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 

Farneit,  Hermit. 

Liveryman,  s. 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery;  servant  of  an 
inferior  kind. 

The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their 
mistress. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Freeman  of  one  of  the  trading  corporations 
of  the  city  of  London. 

Xivid.  adj.  [Lat.  lividus.']  Discoloured,  in 
the  sense  of  black  and  blue,  or  rather  black 
or  blue,  i.e.  a  colour  of  an  intermediate 
character  between  blue  and  black.  Next 
to  the  vernacular  equivalent  just  given, 
leadcoloured  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  equi- 
valent. The  cold  bluish  colour  of  a  human 
corpse  is  what  it  probably  arose  from ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  never  used  in  a  pleasing  or 
lively  sense ;  meaning  the  colour  of  a 
corpse  ;  cadaverous  in  the  way  of  colour. 
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It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins  or 
humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles,  no 
purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not  being 
tainted. — Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss  : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss  ! 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover. 

Lividity.  s.    Discoloration,  as  by  a  blow. 

The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Clwice  of  Aliments. 
Lividness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 

Livid;  state  of  being  livid. 
Living:,  part.  adj.   Being  in  motion ;  having 
some  natural  energy,  or  principle  of  action; 
vigorous;  active:  (as,  '  A  living  faith'). 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw  : 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour. 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour. 

Dryden. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone, 
The  tyrant  /Eolus  from  his  airy  throne, 
Witli  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  73. 

Living:,  s. 

1.  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on  which 
one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fonght  as  in  an  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  hands;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings, 
wives,  and  children. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living.—  Mark,  xii.  44. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or 
other,  in  some  cases. — Sir  H.  L' Estrange, 

3.  Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Western  Wonder. 

Actors  must  represent  sucli  things  as  they  are 
capable  to  perform,  and  by  which  both  they  and  the 
scribbler  may  get  their  living. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Bcppo  Balsamo,  born  British  in  these  new  days 
could  have  conjured  fewer  spirits;  yet  had  found 
a  living  and  glory  as  Castlereagh  spy,  Irish  asso- 
ciationist,  blacking  manufacturer,  book  publisher, 
able  editor.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

4.  Benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  the  livings  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will, 
neither  for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  good  they 
may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth 
from  their  warm  nests. — Spenser. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband,  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflections. — A  rbuthnot. 

5.  Manner  of  life. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life. — Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 
Living  Jingo,    s.    A  vulgar  oath :  (Jingo 
being  from  Geiigulphus,  the  name  of  a  saint 
endowed  with  miraculous  vitality). 

One  of  them,  I  thought,  expressed  her  sentiments 
in  a  very  coarse  manner,  when  she  observed  that, 
by  the  living  Jingo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck  sweat. 
— Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  ix. 
Livingly.  adv.    In  the  living  state. 

In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pol- 
lution, whose  temper  pollutes  themselves.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

[This]  rich  intoxication  of  spirit  [in  Borneo  and 
Juliet]  he  [Shakespear]  has  by  nothing  else  set  so 
livingly  before  us,  as  by  making  them  thus  exhaust 
all  the  eccentricities  of  language  in  their  struggle  to 
give  expression  to  that  inexpressible  passion  which 
had  taken  captive  the  .  .  .  whole  heart  and  being  of 
both. — Craik,  History  of  the  English  Language  and 
English  Literature,  i.  552. 

Livesman.  s.    Man  alive. 

O  give  the  duke  some  of  the  medicine? — What 
medicine  talkst  thou  of !  what  ayles  my  son  ? — O 
lord,  father,  an  ye  mean  to  be  a  livesman,  take  some 
of  this. — Tragedy  of  Hoffman:  1631.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 
Lixivial.  adj. 

1.  Impregnated  with  salt*  like  a  lixivium. 
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The  symptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  vitiated, 
were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  lixivial 
urine. — Arbuthnot. 
2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 

ilelmont  conjectured,  that  lixivial  salts  do  not 
pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form.— Boyle. 

Lixiviate,  v.  a.    Reduce  to  a  lixivium. 

(For  example  see  under  Lixi viu m.) 
Lixiviate,  adj.    Making  a  lixivium. 

Lixiviate  salts  to  which  pot-ashes  belong,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to 
part  readily  with  their  tincture. — Boyle. 

Lixiviated,  part.  adj.  Reduced  to  a  lixivium. 
In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated sevosity,  with  some 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and 
the  bladder. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lixiviation.  s.    Reduction  to  a  lixivium. 

Lixiviation  signifies  the  abstraction  by  water  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  in  any  earthy 
mixture;  as  from  that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to 
make  potash  lye,  that  from  effloresced  alum  schist 
to  make  aluminous  liquors. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lixivium,  s.  [Lat.]  Lye;  water  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salt,  produced  from  the  ashes 
of  vegetables  ;  liquor  which  has  the  power 
of  extraction. 

I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern  anything  more  like  to  wormwood 
than  to  several  other  plants. — Boyle. 

[Potash,  or  potassa,]  was  so  named  from  being  pre- 
pared for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in 
iron  pots  the  lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fuel.  .  .  . 
Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
reverberatory  hearth  till  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  be  dis- 
separated;  then  lixiviating  the  mass  in  a  cistern 
having  a  false  bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating 
the  clear  lye  to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring 
it  towards  the  end  into  white  lumpy  granulations. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  3lines, 
Potash. 

Lizard,  s.  [Fr.  Iczarde ;  Lat.  lacerta.~] 
Reptile  so  called,  particularly  of  the  genus 
Lacerta,  but  often  used  generally  of  one  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  Reptiles,  in  which 
case  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Saurian. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards;  some  in  Arabia 
of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards;  it  is 
very  probable  likewise  that  they  were  eaten  in 
Arabia  and  J ud;ea,  since  Moses  ranks  them  among 
the  unclean  creatures. — Calmet. 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing.    Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

The  Sauria  form  but  two  genera  in  the  system  of 
Linnaeus — the  Dragons  and  the  Lizards;  but  the  last 
we  are  obliged  to  divide  into  many  families.  .  . .  The 
first  [is]  that  of  the  Crocodilians.  .  .  .  The  second 
family  [is]  that  of  the  Lacertians.  . .  .  The  Lizards 
proper  form  the  second  genus  of  the  Lacertians.  .  .  . 
The  Lizards  .  . .  have  the  bottom  of  the  palate  armed 
with  two  ranges  of  teeth,  and  are  otherwise  distin- 
guished from  the  Ameiva  and  Safeguards,  because 
they  have  a  collar  under  the  neck,  formed  by  a 
transverse  range  of  broad  scales,  separated  from 
those  of  the  belly  by  a  space  in  which  there  are  only 
some  small  ones,  as  under  the  throat,  and  because  a 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  advances  over  the 
temples  and  orbits,  so  that  the  entire  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  furnished  with  an  osseous  buckler.  .  .  . 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  our  country  produces 
several  species  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
name  of  Lacerta  Agilis.  The  handsomest  is  the 
Great  Green  Lizard,  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  more  than  a  foot  long.—  Translation  of 
Cuvier's  llegne  Animal. 

Lo.  interj.    [A.S.  la.']    Behold ;  look. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katherine, 
And  say,  Lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Lo  I  I  have  a  weapon  ; 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  Id.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Why  lo  you  now?  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Lo!  heav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  design. 

Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius. 

Loach,  s.    [Fr.  loche.~\ 

1.  Small  native  fish  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Cobitis  ;  groundling.  One  of  the  practices 
of  the  topers  and  toast-drinkers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  was  to 
swallow  a  loach  in  a  glass  of  wine ;  a  feat 
which  its  smooth  mucous  skin  made  com- 
paratively easy. 
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The  miller's  thumb,  the  hiding  loach, 
The  perch,  the  ever-rubbing  roach. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia  s  Pastorals. 
The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  nils,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams;  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  linger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length; 
he  is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard,  and 
wattles  like  a  barbel;  ho  hath  two  fins  at  his  side, 
four  at  his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with 
many  black  or  brown  spots:  his  mouth,  barbel-like, 
under  his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually  lull  of  eggs  or 
spawn,  and  is  by  Gesner,  and  other  physicians,  com- 
mended for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grate- 
ful both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons, 
and  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at  the 
bottom,  for  he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel.— 1. 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Oh,  what  an  ebb  of  drink  have  we, 
Bring,  bring  a  deluge,  fill  us  up  the  sea ; 
Let  the  Vest  ocean  be  our  mighty  cup, 
We'll  drink  it.  and  all  its  fishes  too,  like  loaches,  up. 

Oldham,  Poems.  A  Dithyrambtc. 
In  the  grovelling  loach  the  air-bladder  would 
seem  to  exist  chiefly  in  subserviency  to  the  organ  of 
hearing  —  Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

The  spined  loche  is  much  more  rare  than  that  last 
described.  Berkenhout,  in  his  '  Synopsis  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  says  it 
is  found  in  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham ;  Dr.  lurton, 
in  his  '  British  Fauna,'  states  that  it  inhabits  the 
clear  streams  of  Wiltshire ;  William  Thompson,  Esq. 
has  found  it  in  Warwickshire ;  and  the  llev.  Leonard 
Jenyns  has  found  it  in  the  Lodes  or  Leads,  as  they 
are  called,  which  run  into  the  Cam.  Its  habits  are 
but  little  known,  or  have  not  been  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  more  common  loche.  It  is  called 
Groundling  from  its  habit  of  lurking  under  stones 
in  search  of  larvce  and  insects.  Bloch  says  it  spawns 
in  April  or  May,  and  deposits  its  ova  among  stones 
on  the  bottom.  It  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  m 
length.— TarreU,  British  Fishes. 

Notwithstanding  the  spelling  of  this  ex- 
tract and  the  French  loche,  the  -oa-  is  likely 
to  prevail  as  long,  at  least,  as  so  common 
a  word  as  Coach  is  spelt  as  it  is. 
2.  Simpleton,  the  loach  being  a  fish  easily 
caught  with  a  bait  laid  directly  before  it. 

And  George  redeemed  his  cloake.  rode  merrily  to 
Oxford,  having  coine  in  his  pocket,  where  this  loach 
spares  not  for  any  expense,  for  the  good  fortune  he 
had  in  the  happy  finding  of  his  rapier.— Jests  of 
George  Peele.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Load.  s.  [A.S.  Mad.] 

1 .  Burden  ;  freight ;  lading  ;  cargo. 

Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharged, 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  v.  58. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  C71. 
Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  arc  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest ,  29. 

2.  Weight ;  pressure  ;  encumbrance  ;  any- 
thing which  weighs  down. 

Jove  lighten'd  of  its  load 
The  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  God.  Pope. 

3.  Weight,  or  violence  of  blows. 

Like  lion  moved  they  laid  on  load, 
And  made  a  cruel  fight.        Ballad,  of  Chevy  Chase. 
And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm. 

Dryden. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind 
under  a  great  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know  not. 
unless  he  be  very  ignorant.— Soy,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

4.  As  much  drink  as  can  be  tolerated :  (the 
import  lies  as  much  in  the  pronoun  which 
accompanies  it  as  in  the  substantive  ;  their 
means  the  load  that  they  can  bear  or  carry; 
others  might  bear  or  carry  more  or  less). 

There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their 
1       load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.—  Sir  It.  L'Es- 
trange.  ' 

The  thundering  god, 
LVn  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Tliad. 

Load.? . «  pret. loaded;  part. laden.  [Etymolo- 
gically,  these  two  participles  must  he  looked 
upon  as  participles  of  two  different  verbs,  in 
form,  and  nearly  in  meaning,  identical,  but 
of  different  immediate  origins.  Laden  is  the 
participle  of  the  original  A.S.  verb  ;  loaded 
that  of  the  ordinary  English  substantive 
converted  into  a  verb.  When  we  view  an 
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object  already  provided  with  a  load,  so  as 
to  fix  our  attention  on  its  present  condition 
rather  than  the  process  by  which  that 
condition  was  brought  about,  the  object  is 
laden.  When  we  look  at  the  process  of 
laying  on  a  load,  rather  than  its  effect  of 
leaving  another  object  laden,  the  participle 
is  loaded.  Few  talk  of  a  laden  gun,  almost 
as  few  of  a  loaded  ship  ;  when  they  do,  the 
notion  suggested  is  over-loaded.  This  is 
because  the  loading  of  a  gun  is  a  process 
that  is  generally  seen  in  detail.  A  laden 
ship  is  for  the  greater  part  contemplated 
when  the  loading  is  over.  To  both,  the 
words  of  like  origin,  charge  and  cargo, 
apply.  The  former  has  a  verb  to  corres- 
pond with  it,  suggestive  of  the  prominent 
character  of  the  act ;  the  latter  has  no  such 
verb,  the  effect  of  the  act,  rather  than  the 
act  itself,  being  the  prominent  object  of 
contemplation.] 

1.  Burden  ;  freight. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  corn,  and  do- 
parted  thence. — Genesis,  xliii.  20. 

2.  Encumber ;  embarrass. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others. — 

Locke.  ■  • 

3.  Charge  a  gun. 

A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun  and  loading 
it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  lire.—  Wiseman. 

4.  Make  heavy  by  something  appended  or  an- 
nexed :  (the  form  in  the  extract  incorrect). 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.  Addison,  Cato. 

Loader,  s.    One  who  loads. 

Every  vice  is  a  loader,  but  that's  a  ten. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Juvenal,  sat.  vi.  argument. 
Loadmanage.  s.  [hybrid  combination,  load 
+  man  being  English,  and  -age  French ; 
for  spelling  see  Lode.  This  derivation  im- 
plies the  word  Loadsman.  The  previous 
editions  give  Loadsman  from  Chaucer. 
It  is  probable  that  later  instances  might 
be  found.]    See  extract. 

In  the  statute  3  George  I.  c.  13,  loadmanage  is  re- 
peatedly used  in  the  sense  of  pilotage.  Chaucer 
describes  his  shipman's  lodemanage, which  the  Glos- 
sary to  Urry's  edition  of  the  poet  calls, '  the  skill  or 
art  of  navigation.' — Todd. 
Loadstar,  s.  [see  Lode.]  Polestar  ;  lead- 
ing, or  guiding,  star. 

She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life ;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes  :  she  the  overthrow  of  my  desires,  and 
yet  the  recompence  of  my  overthrow.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

My  Helice,  the  loadstar  of  my  life.  Spenser. 

()  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
S/iakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 

That  clear  majesty 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heavenly 
worth, 

Lodestone  to  hearts,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
Loadstone,  s.    [see  Lode.]  Magnet. 

The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron, 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron-grey  where 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour:  it  is  very  heavy,  and  considerably 
hard,  and  its  great  character  is  that  of  affecting  iron. 
This  ore  of  iron  is  found  in  England,  and  in  most 
other  places  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. — 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 
of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.— Swift. 
Loaf.  s.  pi.  loaves.  [A.S.  hlaf.~] 
1.  Mass  of  bread  when  baked. 

Easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive  we  know. 

Shakespear,  'Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves  of 
new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a  little  wine  into 
them  ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  till 
a  feast  was  past. — Bacon. 

The  bread  corn  in  the  town  sufficed  not  for  six 
days :  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  proportion ; 
and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  limited  him- 
self to  a  loaf  a.  day— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  loaf 'of  bread 
into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  the 
same  bigness.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
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2.  T  hick  mass  into  which  anything  is  wrought: 
(as,  '  A  loaf  of  sugar,'  in  which  connection 
it  is  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may 
bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  bottle.— 
Mortimer. 

Loaves  and  fishes.    Worldly  interests. 
Loaf.  v.  n.     Grow  in  the  form  of,  become 
as,  a  loaf. 

Loafed,  part.  adj.    Grown  as  a  loaf. 

Lactue  crespue,  loafed  or  headed  lettuce. — Nomen- 
clator,  1585.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Loafer,  s.  [see  extract.]    Man  who  wanders 

about,  idling  or  trifling  ;  vagabond. 
[A  loafer,  in  modern  slang  imported  from  America,  is 
an  idle  lounger,  doubtless  from  Spanish  gallofear, 
to  saunter  about  and  live  upon  alms ;  gallofero, 
idle,  lazy  vagabond.   The  origin  is  seen  in  Grisons 
gaglioffa,  a  scrip  (the  badge  of  a  beggar)  or  pocket ; 
Italian,  gaglioffa,  a  secret  pocket,  met.  a  filching 
quean,  gaglioffare,  to  pocket  secretly,  to  play  the 
pilfering,  cozening  knave. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'] 
Loam.  s.  [A.S.  laam.~]  Fat,  unctuous,  tena- 
cious earth ;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 
Is  spotless  reputation :  that  away. 
Men  ai«  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  j 
of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  ? — Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  1 . 

We  wash  a  wall  of  loam ;  we  labour  in  vain. — 
Hooker,  On  Justification,  §  19. 

Loam.  v.  a.  Smear  with  loam,  marl,  or 
clay;  clay. 

The  joist  ends,  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls, 
must  be  loamed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Loamy,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
abounding  in,  consisting  of  loam. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and 
binding. — Bacon. 

Fetters  of  gold  are  but  fetters ;  and  the  peasant 
that  from  his  loamy  cottage  is  carried  prisoner  to  a 
stately  castle,  though  for  his  homely  stall  he  hath 
the  exchange  of  a  princely  building,  yet  he  changes 
his  golden  liberty  for  iron  shackles. — Hewyt,  Ser- 
mons, p.  195 :  1658. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or  light 
moist  earth ;  yet  rich  and  shaded. — Evelyn,  Calen- 
darium  Iwrtense. 

Loan.  *.  [A.S.  hlcen.]  Sum  of  money  lent 
for  a  time,  repayable  with  interest. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
the  less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  and 
loans. — Bacon. 

But  you,  too  weak  the  slightest  loss  to  bear, 
Too  delicate  the  common  late  to  share, 
Are  on  the  fret  of  passion,  boil  and  rage, 
Because,  in  so  debauch'd  and  vile  an  age, 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  20. 
Loan.  v.  a.    Lend :  (common  as  an  Ameri~ 

canism.) 
Loaning,  verb.  abs.  Lending 

He  delivers  up  his  people  to  their  enemies,  some- 
times by  way  of  location,  loan,  or  letting  ;  sometimes 
again  by  vendition,  sale,  or  utter  alienation :  By 
way  of  location,  or  loaning  them  out :  so  we  shall 
read  in  the  Book  of  Judges;  He  did  often  let  out 
his  people  to  the  oppressor  for  their  sins.— Langley, 
Sermons,  p.  20  :  16H. 

Loanmonger.  s.  Dealer,  or  jobber,  in  loans. 
There  is  yet  enough  to  do,  and  yet  enough  to  in- 
struct. Teach  us,  that  wealth  is  not  elegance ;  that 
profusion  is  not  magnificence;  and  that  splendour 
is  not  beauty.  Teach  us,  that  taste  is  a  talisman, 
which  can  do  greater  wonders  than  the  millions  of 
the  loanmonger.  Teach  us,  that  to  vie  is  not  to 
rival ;  and  to  imitate,  not  to  invent.  Teach  us,  that 
pretension  is  a  bore.  Teach  us,  that  wit  is  exces- 
sively good-natured,  and,  like  champagne,  not  only 
sparkles,  but  is  sweet.  Teach  us  the  vulgarity  of 
malignity.  Teach  us,  that  envy  spoils  our  com- 
plexions, and  that  anxiety  destroys  our  figure. — £. 
Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  iii.  ch.  x. 

Loathe,  v.  a.    [see  Loth.] 
1.  Look  on  with  abhorrence. 

The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river 
shall  stink ;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  loathe  to  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  river.— Exodus,  vii.  18. 

They  with  their  filthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness. 

Spenter. 
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How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath, 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loath.  Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  cloaths. 

Swift,  The  Progress  of  Poetry. 

2.  Regard  with  disgust,  from  satiety  or  in- 
appetency. 

Loathing  the  honey'd  cakes,  I  long  for  bread. 

Cowley. 

Loathful.    See  Loth  fill. 
Loathing,  part.  adj.    Feeling  abhorrence  or 
disgust. 

Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
Where  every  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes  ?  Rowe. 

loathing:,  verbal  abs.    Disgust ;  disinclina- 
tion ;  nausea ;  aversion. 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  misliking, 
loving  and  loathing. — Sir  P.Sidney. 

A  loathing  and  detestation  of  the  unjust  and 
tyrannous  rule  of  Harold.— Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

I  can  give  no  reason, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 
I  bear  Antonio. 

Sliakespcar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
in  nuptial  cinders  this  revives  the  fire, 
And  turns  their  mutual  loathings  to  desire. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  278. 
Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfaction, 
and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satiety. — Rogers. 

Loathing  is  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disorders 
of  the  stomach :  the  cure  must  have  regard  to  the 
cause. — Quincy. 

Every  passion  excites  its  opposite.  Cruelty  to-day 
produces  sympathy  to-morrow.    A  hatred  of  in- 
justice contributes  more  than  any  other  principle 
to  correct  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  affairs.  It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny, 
which,  by  stirring  to  their  inmost  depth  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  the  heart,  makes  it  impossible  that 
tyranny  should  ever  finally  succeed. — Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Loathliness.    See  Lothliness. 
Loathly.    See  L  o  t  h  1  y . 
Loathsome.    See  Loth  some. 
Loathesomeness.    See  Lothsomeness. 

Loating.  s.    Louting.  Hare. 

And  incredible  is  it  what  obsequious  loating  and 
courting  there  is  at  Rome  sundry  waies  to  such 
persons  as  are  without  children. — Holland,  Transla- 
tion of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Loave.  adj.    See  Lop. 

But  take  special  care 
You  button  on  your  nightcap. — After  th'  new 
fashion, 

With  his  loave  ears  without  it.        Lady  Alimony. 
Lob.  s.    Heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish  person  ; 
clown. 

Find  Esau  such  a  lout  or  lob. 

Interlude  of  Jacob  and  Esau :  1568. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits;  I'll  begone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
This  is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks  and  cheats  to 
gull  country  lobs.  —  Bishop   Gauden,  Anti-Baal- 
Berith,  p.  12  :  1661. 

Lob.  v.  a.    Let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy 
manner. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  2. 
Lobby,   s.     [L.Lat.  lobia,   luubia,  labium, 
laubium."]    Opening  before  a  room,  or  en- 
trance to  a  principal  apartment,  separated 
by  a  considerable  space  from  the  portico 
or  vestibule  ;  small  hall  or  waiting-room ; 
small  apartment  taken  from  a  hall  or 
entry.    See,  also,  extract  from  Wedgwood. 
His  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  of 
lobby  between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were 
divers  attending  him.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

His  [Lord  Chatham's]  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to 
a  whisper,  was  heard  to  the  remotest  benches  ;  and 
when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose 
like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook 
the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard  through  lob- 
bies and  staircases  to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the 
precincts  of  Westminster  Hall. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and'Historical  Essays.  Earl  of  Chatham. 
[Lobby,  antichamber,  porch,  gallery.  German,  laube 
(from  laub,  foliage,  as  Old  French/oiWie,  a  hut,  from 
feuille,  a  leaf),  an  arbour,  bower  formed  of  the 
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branches  of  trees ;  lauberhiitte,  a  booth  or  hut  of 
green  branches.  Middle  Latin,  lobia,  laubia,  lau- 
bium,  an  open  portico,  cloisters.  '  Deambulatorium 
quod  proprie  dicitur  lobium,  quod  fit  juxta  domos 
ad  spatiandum.'  (Johannes  do  Jamul.)  Italian, 
loggia,  an  open  gallery,  banquetting-house,  fair 
porch  in  the  street  side. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'} 

Lobcoat.  s.    ?  Lobcock  :  (the  rhyme  pre- 
cludes the  notion  of  a  misprint). 
Cares  not  a  groat 
For  such  a  lob-coat. 
The  Wit  of  a  Woman :  1601.  (Naresby  H.  and  W.) 

Lobcock.  5.  Sluggish,  stupid,  inactive 
person. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cheer'd  my  heart ! 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell, 

To  think  that  I  from  you  must  part : 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  alas. 
And  live  with  some  old  lobceck  ass ! 

Breton,  Works  of  a  Young  Wit:  1577. 

Lobe.  s.  [Fr.]  Division,  or  indentation, 
generally  partial  in  the  way  of  depth,  and 
rounded  in  outline :  (this  word,  equally 
common  in  Botany  and  Anatomy,  has  se- 
veral equally  technical  congeners,  as  lobed, 
lobate,  &c.  See  Lobular.  Of  both  the 
original  and  diminutive  term  the  common- 
est applications  are  to  the  parts  of  the 
liver,  the  lung,  and  the  brain.  The  fleshy 
part  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ear  is 
also  called  the  lobe  of  the  ear). 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Dryden. 

Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the 
bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes ;  these  lobuli  con- 
stitute the  lobes,  and  the  lobes  the  lungs. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.  Seicel. 

Leaves  are  either  entire,  that  is,  without  toothi- 
ness  of  any  kind  ;  or  toothed  in  various  ways  upon 
their  edges;  or  divided  more  or  less  deeply  into 
lobes.  If  the  lobes  are  united  near  the  base  around 
the  origin  of  these  veins,  we  name  them  partitions, 
and  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  parted.  Supposing  the 
lobes  to  be  united  as  far  as  the  middle,  they  become 
divisions,  their  recesses  are  fissures,  and  the  adjec- 
tives formed  from  these  are  made  to  end  in  '  fid,'  as 
multifid,  quinquefid, &c. ;  this  should  not  be  applied 
to  any  cases  in  which  the  divisions  extend  below  the 
middle  of  the  veins;  it  is,  however,  frequently  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  a  division  as  deep  as  the  midrib. 
Finally,  if  the  adhesion  of  the  lobes  is  complete,  and 
if  the  parenchym  which  separates  the  extremity 
only  of  the  veins  is  not  extended  to  the  extremity  of 
the  principal  veins,  or  beyond  them,  the  leaf  is 
merely  toothed  (dentate) ;  the  salient  parts  are 
toothings.  When  the  toothings  or  teeth  are  rounded 
they  become  crenels,  and  the  leaf  is  crenelled  (or 
crenate).  This  form  of  leaf  is  not  very  important, 
because  it  is  not  connected  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  primary  veins,  while  that  of  lobes,  already  men- 
tioned, always  is. — Lindley,  Introductioti  to  Botany. 

Lobelia,  s.  \Lobcl,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 
Flowers  of  the  genus  so  called. 

Thunberg  has  enumerated  thirty  lobelias  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Rees,  Encyclopedia, 
Lobelia. 

Loblolly,  s.  Seafaring  dish  so  called :  (often 
used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element 
of  a  compound). 

The  first  was  a  feast  held  every  week  at  several 
houses;  which  they  called  a  loblolly-feast,  &c,  which 
is  as  our  water-gruel  in  England  ;  at  which  feast 
each  did  strive  to  excell  another  in  the  difference  of 
making  it. — Letter  from  the  Summer  Islands  to 
Prynne,  in  his  Discovery  of  New  Lights,  p.  3 :  1645. 

On  board  the  ships  of  war,  water-gruel  is  called 
loblolly,  and  the  surgeon's  servant  or  mate  the  lob- 
lolly-boy.— Grose. 

Lobs-pound,  s.  Prison  :  (probably  for  idlers 
or  vagrants). 

Crowdero,  whom,  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  909. 
If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  him  in  lobs- 
pound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  speak  a  few 
hard  words  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over  to 
his  good  behaviour  for  a  thousand  years ! — Addison, 
Drummer. 

Lobstarizc.  v.  n.    Move  backwards,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  lobster.  Mare. 
Thou  makest  rivers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarize  (back  to  their  source  to  creep). 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  iv.  3,2. 
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Lobster,  s.  [A.S.  lopestre;  for  Lat.  locusta 
=  locust.]  Macrourous,  or  long-tailed  (op- 
posed to  the  crab,  which  is  brachyurous  or 
short-tailed)  crustaceous  animal  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Homarus. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  and  craw-fish.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

It  happeneth  often  that  the  lobster  hath  the  great 
claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Lobular,  adj.  Having  the  character,  nature, 
or  form,  of  a  lobule,  or  small  lobe. 

The  liver  of  the  crab  ...  is  a  lobulated  granular 
mass,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of 
follicles  with  distinct  ca;cal  terminations;  these  fol- 
licles discharging  their  secreted  products  into  cavi- 
ties which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  lobules. ...  It  is 
observable  in  the  human  liver,  that  certain  portions 
are  rudimentary,  which  are  elsewhere  fully  devel- 
oped. Thus  in  the  Carnivora  and  Rodentia,  which 
present  the  most  complex  form  of  liver  that  we 
meet  with  amongst  Mammalia,  there  aro  five  differ- 
ent parts;  namely,  a  'central '  or  principal  lobe,  and 
a  right  and  left  'lateral '  lobe,  each  with  its  lobular 
appendage.  The  whole  mass  of  the  liver  of  man, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  consisting 
of  a  right  and  a  left  lobe,  does  in  reality  form  but 
one,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  central  lobe ; 
the  'lobulus  Spigelii'  is  the  rudiment  of  the  right 
'  lateral '  lobe,  and  the  lobulus  caudatus  is  its  '  lobu- 
lar  appendage ;'  but  the  left  '  lateral '  lobe,  with  its 
lobular  appendage,  is  altogether  undeveloped. . . . 
The  vena  ports,  which  is  formed  by  the  conver- 
gence of  the  veins  that  return  the  blood  from  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  probably  also  receives  the 
blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  by  the  hepatic  artery.  Like  an 
artery,  it  gradually  subdivides  into  smaller  and  yet 
smaller  branches  ;  and  at  last  it  forms  a  plexus  of 
vessels  which  lie  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  and 
spread  with  the  freest  inosculation  throughout  the 
entire  liver.  To  these  vessels  the  name  of  inter- 
lobular  veins  was  given  by  Mr.  Kieman.  They 
ramify  in  the  capsules  of  the  lobules,  covering  with 
their  ramifications  the  whole  external  surface  of 
these  ;  and  then  enter  their  substance.  When  they 
enter  the  lobules,  they  are  termed  lobular  veins  ■, 
and  the  plexus  formed  by  their  convergence  from 
the  circumference  of  each  lobule  towards  its  centre 
(where  their  ultimate  ramifications  terminate  in 
those  of  the  intralobular  or  hepatic  vein)  is  desig- 
nated as  the  lobular  venous  plexus. — Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Physiology. 

Lobule,  a'.  Small,  secondary,  or  subordinate 
Lobe. 

(For  exam  pie  seeLobular.) 
Lobworm,  s.    Large  earthworm  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Lumbricus. 

For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lobworm,  and  the  brandling  aie  the  chief. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Local,  adj.  [Lat.  localis,  from  locus  =  place.] 

1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession  of 
glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even  as 
himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  higher  flight  the  vent'rous  goddess  tries, 
Leaving  material  world,  and  local  skies ; 
Inquires  what  are  the  beings,  where  the  space, 
That  formed  and  held  the  angels'  ancient  race. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  563. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  of  local  nearness  in  them  unto 
us,  might  haply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  sepa- 
ration from  them  than  from  those  other. — Hooker 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  there  is  only  a  local  circumstance  of  wor- 
ship, the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped  suppos- 
ing that  circumstance  changed.  —  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

3.  Being  in  a  particular  place. 

Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head,  or  heel.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  386. 

How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here,  some- 
times there,  made  by  local  motion  in  vacuum,  with- 
out a  change  in  the  body  moved? — Sir  K.  Digby, 
Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

4.  Relating  to,  concerning,  a  Locus. 
Locality,  s.    [Lat.  localitas.~]    Existence  in 

place ;  relation  of  place,  or  distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 
and  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioned. — 
Glanville. 

Fond  Fancy's  eye, 
That  inly  gives  locality  and  form 
To  what  she  prizes  best. 

Mason,  England's  Garden,  b.  iii. 
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These  factions  .  .  .  weakened  and  distracted  the 
locality  of  patriotism. — Burke,  Thoughts  on  French 
Affairs. 

The  notion  of  position,  is,  in  itself,  the  notion  of 
relative  position.  The  position  of  a  thing  is  incon- 
ceivable, save  by  thinking  of  that  thing  as  at  some 
distance  from  one  or  more  other  things.  The  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  idea  will  be  best  seen,  on  observ- 
ing under  what  conditions  only,  it  can  come  into 
existence.  Imagine  a  solitary  point  A,  in  infinite 
space  ;  and  suppose  it  possible  for  that  point  to  be 
known  by  a  being  having  no  locality.  What  now 
can  be  predicated  respecting  its  place?  Absolutely 
nothing. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, p.  220. 

Localize,  v.  a.  Fix  in  the  way  of  locality. 
The  character  of  a  region,  when  unfavourable  to 
any  species,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
this  species ;  and  thus  its  absence  is  not  incon- 
gruous with  the  hypothesis,  that  each  species  was 
originally  placed  in  the  regions  most  favourable 
to  it.  But  the  absence  of  a  species  from  regions 
that  are  favourable  to  it,  cannot  be  thus  accounted 
for.  Were  plants  and  animals  localized  wholly  with 
reference  to  the  fitness  of  their  constitutions  to  sur- 
rounding conditions,  we  might  expect  Floras  to  be 
similar  and  Faunas  to  be  similar,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  similar;  and  we  might  expect  dissimilari- 
ties among  Floras  and  among  Faunas,  proportionate 
to  the  dissimilarities  of  their  conditions.  But  we 
do  not  find  such  anticipations  verified. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  106. 

Localization,  s.  Fixation  in  the  way  of 
locality. 

That,  in  their  antagonism  to  the  unscientific  rea- 
sonings of  the  phrenologists,  the  physiologists  should 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  denying  or  ignoring  any 
localization  of  function  in  the  cerebrum,  is,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  wondered  at :  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  course  of  controversies  in  general.  But  no  phy- 
siologist who  calmly  considers  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  truths  of  his  science,  can 
long  resist  the  conviction  that  different  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  subserve  different  kinds  of  mental  action. 
Localization  of  function  is  the  law  of  all  organiza- 
tion whatever :  separateness  of  duty  is  universally 
accompanied  with  separateness  of  structure :  and  it 
would  be  marvellous  were  an  exception  to  exist  in 
the  cerebral  hemispheres. — Herbert  Spencer,  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,  p.  607. 

Whether  . . .  any  tendency  to  localization  results 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  local  conditions, 
is  an  interesting  question. — Id.,  Principles  of  Bio- 
logy, pt.  v.  eh.  ii. 
Locally,  adv.    "With  respect  to  place. 

Being  ascended  into  heaven,  he  is  locally  there. — 
Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  E.  iii.  b. :  1546. 

O  Saviour,  whiles  thou  now  sittest  gloriously  in  ' 
heaven,  thou  dost  no  less  impart  thyself  unto  us,  I 
than  if  thou  stoodst  visibly  by  us,  than  if  we  stood  I 
locally  by  thee. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Whether  things  in  their  natures  so  divers  as  body 
and  spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  communicate, 
are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally  dis- 
tant, I  leave  to  the  readers. — Glanville. 

We  may  discern  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
perpetuation  of  a  particular  form  of  Christianity, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  particular  language.  Both 
belong  to  a  class  of  which  the  forms  are  various ; 
but  each  variety,  having  once  arisen,  is  unchanging, 
and,  when  adopted  by  a  nation,  remains.  Both  pre- 
vail locally,  and  are  transmitted,  by  a  faithful  tradi- 
tion from  father  to  son.  Moreover,  it  often  happens 
that  both  are  diffused  by  colonization  or  conquest. 
— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iv. 

Locate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  locatus,  pass.  part,  of 
loco.']  Place. 

Under  this  roof  the  biographer  of  Johnson  and 
the  pleasant  tourist  to  Corsica  and  the  Hebrides 
passed  many  jovial  joyous  hours;  here  he  has  located 
some  of  the  liveliest  scenes,  a-nd  most  brilliant  pas- 
sages, in  his  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  friend 
Samuel  Johnson.— Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  himself. 

A  little  thought  will  make  it  clear  that  to  per- 
ceive the  position  of  anything  touched,  is  really  to 
perceive  the  position  of  that  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  sensation  of  touch  is  located.  Whence  it 
follows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  ob- 
jects is  built  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  our  members  towards  each  other — knowledge 
both  of  their  fixed  relations,  and  of  those  tempo- 
rary relations  they  are  placed  in  by  every  change  of 
muscular  adjustment. — Herbert  Spencer,  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,  p.  2S8. 

Location,  s.  Situation  with  respect  to  place  ; 
act  of  placing  ;  state  of  being  placed. 

Any  determination,  location,  or  position,  of  the 
body. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art  vi. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  that  it  does  exist;  this,  though  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
not  location. — Locke. 

Loch.  s.  [Scotch  Gaelic]  Lake  :  (a  geogra- 
phical proper,  rather  than  a  common, 
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name  ;  as,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Awe,  &c. ; 
the  Irish  form  is  Lough ;  as.  Lough  Neagh). 
Lochia,  s.   [Gr.  \<>xet«.]   In  Medicine.  See 
extract. 

Lochia  is  the  discharge  that  flows  from  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  return- 
ing to  its  condition  previous  to  conception. — Br. 
Murphy,  On  Parturition  and  Lactation,  p.  41)7: 
1852. 

The  discharge  is  called  the  lochia,  or  in  popular 
language,  the  cleansings. — Br.  Cliurchill,  On  Bis- 
eases  of  Women,  p.  699 :  1S61. 

Locnial.  adj.  Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  the  Lochia. 

Elsewhere  the  mucous  membrane  . . .  was  covered 
by  the  lochial  secretion.  —  Br.  Churchill,  On  Bis- 
eases  of  Women,  p.  699  :  1864. 

Lock.  s.  [A.S.  loc ;  connected  with  flock ; 
Lat.  floccus  -  lock  of  wool.] 

1.  Small  bunch,  tuft,  or  strip  of  hair,  long 
and  flexible  enough  to  curve,  but  scarcely 
so  twisted  as  a  curl :  (applied  chiefly  to 
human  hair  and  wool). 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair 
in  lochs,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotten. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head  over 
the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it, and  dressed 
her  green  locks  by  that  running  river. — Id. 

His  grizly  locks,  long  growing  and  unbound, 
Disordcr'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 

Spenser. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deaded. — Bacon. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads. — G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope.— 
Grew. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  ivory  neck. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Bock,  canto  ii. 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to  preach 
on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint,  until  they  have 
awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors 
by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his 
garment,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Milton. 

2.  Tuft. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Lock.  s.   [A.S.  loc,  the  verb  lucan.] 
1.  Piece  of  machinery  provided  with  a  spring 
and  bolt  for  receiving  and  corresponding 
to  a  key,  the  two  together  serving  to  fasten 
doors,  chests,  and  the  like. 

!Sro  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  orbrast. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shakespcar,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their 
wards  or  guards. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

A  good  lock  is  a  masterpiece  of  smith's  work. . . . 
The  structure  of  locks  is  so  varied,  and  the  number 
of  inventions  of  different  sorts  so  extended,  that  we 
cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  Those  placed 
upon  outer  doors  are  called  stock-locks ;  those  on 
chamber  doors  are  called  spring-locks;  such  as  are 
hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  doors  to  which  they 
are  applied,  are  called  mortice-locks ;  and  t  hose  that 
are  applied  upon  the  outside  of  the  doors  are  called 
iron  rimlocks.  The  padlock  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  We  here  add  the  conditions 
which  . .  .  appear  necessary  in  a  lock  of  the  most 
perfect  kind:  1.  That  certain  parts  of  the  lock 
should  be  variable  in  position  through  a  great 
number  of  combinations,  one  only  of  which  should 
allow  the  lock  to  be  opened  or  shut ;  2.  That  this 
last-mentioned  combination  should  be  variable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  possessor ;  3.  That  it  should  not 
be  possible,  after  the  lock  is  closed  and  the  combi- 
nation disturbed,  for  anyone,  not  even  the  maker  of 
the  lock,  to  discover  by  any  examination  what  may 
be  the  proper  situation  of  the  parts  required  to  open 
the  lock ;  4.  That  trials  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
capable  of  injuring  the  lock ;  5.  That  it  should  ab- 
solutely require  no  key,  and  be  as  easily  opened  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  light;  6.  That  the  opening  and 
shutting  be  done  as  easily,  and  by  a  process  as 
simple,  as  a  common  lock,  either  with  or  without  a 
key,  as  may  be  desired ;  7.  That  the  keyhole  be 
defended,  concealed,  or  inaccessible;  8.  That  the 
key  may  be  used  by  a  stranger  without  his  knowing, 
or  "being  able  to  discover,  the  adopted  combination  ; 
9.  That  the  key  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  all  the 
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variations  of  the  lock,  and  yet  be  simple ;  10.  That 

the  lock  should  not  bo  liable  to  be  taken  off  and 
examined,  whether  the  receptacle  be  open  or  shut, 
except  by  one  who  knows  the  adopted  combination. 
—  Brande  and  Cox,  Bictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

2.  Part  of  a  musket,  pistol,  or  fire-arm  in 
general,  formed  by  the  pan,  the  trigger, 
and  other  parts  immediately  concerned  in 
producing  ignition. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges:  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder,  a  little  before  the 
lock  another  for  the  bullets;  behind  the  cock  a 
charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  lock. — Grew,  Museum. 

3.  Dam  in  a  navigable  canal  or  river  for 
holding  up  and  letting  off  the  water,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  navigable  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel by  means  of  doors  and  sluices. 

To  destroy  any  sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river 
is  made  felony,  to  be  punished  with  transportation 
for  seven  years.— Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

4.  Hug;  grapple. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug  or 
grapple,  and  to  close. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Lock.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  a  lock,  by  locking. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  secure. 

Bryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscartlo,  221. 

2.  Shut  up  or  confine  with,  or  as  with,  locks. 

I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them  ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
We  do  lock 

Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong  barr'd  gales. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 
blest, 

And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Sir  J.  Benham,  Of  Prudence. 
The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  the  bed  and  quenched  the  flame. 
The  log,  in  secret  lock'd,  she  kept  with  care. 

Bryden.  Translation  from  Ovid. 
The  father  of  the  gods 
Confined  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 
And  lock'd  them  safe  within,  oppress'd  with  moun- 
tain loads. 

/(/.,  Translation  of  the^neid,  i.  90, 
One  conduces  to  the  poet's  completing  of  his  work ; 
the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  locks  him  up  like  a 
knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle.— Ibid.,  dedi- 
cation. 

With  up. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 
your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in  and 
break  them. — Swift. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  strolled  abroad, 
Or  fish  denied  (the  river  yet  unthaw'd), 
If  then  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feat, 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

3.  Close  fast. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  iii.  5f. 
She  locked  her  lips :  she  left  me  where  I  stood : 

'  Glory  to  God  '  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Tennyson,  A  Bream  of  Fair  Women. 
Figuratively.    Lay  out  money  :  (with  up). 
If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked  up, 
must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third  less':— 
Locke. 

Lock.  v.  n. 

I .  Become  fast  by  a  lock  :  (as,  '  The  door  will 
not  loch'). 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass, 
Doubly  disparted  did  it  lock  and  close, 
That  when  it  locked  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
■2.  Unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 
another's  surface  ;  as  much  of  their  surface  touches 
as  makes  them  cohere. — Boyle. 

Lock-jaw.  s.  {locked-jaw,  which  it  has 
superseded ;  generally  two  words  rather 
than  a  compound.']  Spasmodic  disease  so 
called,  by  which  the  lower-jaw  is  drawn  up 
and  fixed  ;  tonic,  tetanic,  or  rigid  spasm  of 
the  jaw  :  (in  Medical  language  Trismus,  a 
form  of  tetanus). 

Locker,  s. 

1.  Of  a  ship.     Compartment,  or  strongly 
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made  box,   especially  round   the  main 
mast,  for  stowing  shot  and  heavy  rolling 
goods  ;  strong  fixed  box  in  general. 
Davy  Jones's  locker.    Sailor's  term  for  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

'Did  he  not  say,  when  he  took  boat  on  Saturday, 
and  I  was  far  gone,  fuddled,  that  if  he  were  justice 
of  peace  he  would  have  me  in  the  stocks  for  a  toper  ? 
See  how  glum  the  old  nipchecse  looks  !  Has  he 
heard  the  news,  think  you,  messmates?'  'Of  the 
"Righteous  Endeavour"  being  down  among  the 
sand  and  shells  of  Davit  Jones's  locker?  No,' 
answered  Coombings.  'How  should  he?'  —  Sala, 
The  Ship-Chandler. 

Not  a  shot  in  the  locker.  Sailor's  phrase  for 
being  without  money. 

2.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Locker  [is]  a  small  closet  or  cupboard  frequently 
found  in  churches,  especially  on  the  north  side  of 
the  sites  of  altars  ;  they  are  now  usually  open,  but 
were  formerly  closed  with  doors,  and  were  used  to 
contain  the  sacred  vessels,  relics,  and  other  valua- 
bles belonging  to  the  church.  The  locker  is  usually 
considered  to  be  smaller  than  the  ambry,  but  the 
terms  are  frequently  used  synonymously.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Locket,  s.  [Ft.  locquet.~\ 

1.  Small  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace 
or  ornament. 

"Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists. 

Butler,  Sudibras. 

2.  From  often  containing  a  lock  of  hair  kept 
as  a  memorial,  it  has  come  to  be,  occa- 
sionally, connected  with  lock  =  hair  ;  (as, 
'he  took  a  locket,'  i.e.  a  lock  of  hair  for  a 
locket,  as  a  memorial). 

Lockram.  s.  [  ?  ]  Sort  of  coarse  cloth  so 
called. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Locksmith,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  mend  locks. 

We  may  likewise  see,  in  Plato's  forenamed  in- 
stances of  his  smiths  and  his  wrights,  how  many 
several  arts  there  be :  .  .  .  some  goldsmiths,  some 
braziers,  some  farriers,  some  locksmiths. — Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  193  :  1622. 

Locomotion.  $.  [Lat.  locus  =  place  +  motio, 
~onis;  ynotus,  pass.  part,  of  moveo  =  move.] 
Motion  in  which  there  is  progress  from  place 
to  place  ;  e.g.  the  motion  of  a  walking  man, 
a  running  horse,  or  a  vehicle  along  a 
road,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  wheel  of  a 
lathe,  or  the  mere  revolution  of  any  wheel 
around  its  axis,  the  axis  itself  being  sta- 
tionary. 

All  progression,  or  animal  locomotion,  is  performed 
by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward,  some  part 
which  was  before  at  quiet.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Many  in  the  set  locomotions  and  movements  of 
their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of  [the  earth]. 
— Id.,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  33. 

An  excursion  to  London,  upon  the  footing  that 
locomotion  then  was,  when  an  hundred  miles  were 
a  journey  of  three  days,  was  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portant . — Graves,  Recollections  of  Sltenstone. 
(See  also  under  L  o  c  o  m  o  t  i  v  e.) 

Locomotive,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 

to,  constituted  by,  locomotion,  as  opposed 

to  stationary.    For  further  illustration  see 

last  extract. 

I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals.— Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shews  his  locomotive  tricks. 
These  first  assaults  fat  Kate  repays  him. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  287. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any  par- 
ticular organical  part,  nor  from  its  locomotive 
faculty,  for  some  adhere  to  rocks.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Aristotle,  choosing  the  locomotive  system  as  a 
base,  divided  his  zootoca,  the  equivalent  of  the  Lin- 
naean  mammalia,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
locomotive  organs,  into  three  sections:  1.  Dipoda, 
or  bipeds  ;  2.  Tetrapoda,  or  quadrupeds ;  and 
3.  Apoda,  or  hnpeds.  Man  is  cited  as  the  type  of 
the  first,  and  the  whale  tribe  is  included  in  the  last 
of  these  primary  groups ;  the  second  embraces  all 
the  rest  of  the  class  which,  in  common  language, 
are  called  quadrupeds  ....  Cuvier,  adopting  the 
same  threefold  primary  division  of  the  class  sub- 
divides it  into  better  ac<?  nore  naturally  defined 
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orders,  according  to  various  characters  derived  from 
the  dental,  the  osseous,  generative,  and  the  loco- 
motive systems. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science, Literature,  and  Art,  Mammalia. 

A  clock,  a  mill,  a  lathe  moves;  but  as  no  change  of 
place  of  the  machine  is  produced,  such  motion  is 
not  locomotion.  A  steam  engine  which  being  fixed 
in  its  position  impels  other  bodies,  is  a  stationary 
engine ;  but  one  which  travels  with  the  bodies  which 
it  drives  is  called  a  locomotive  engine.  . . .  Since  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  iron  railways,  [the] 
term  [locoynotive  engine]  has  been  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  steam  engines  by  which  loads  are  drawn 
upon  them.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  steam 
engine  by  which  a  ship  is  propelled  is  a  locomotive 
engine,  it  is  not  usual  to  apply  that  term  to  it ;  such  ' 
an  engine  being  called  a  marine  engine.  The  term 
locomotive  engine  must,  therefore,  as  at  present 
Used,  be  understood  to  express  the  travelling  steam 
engine  by  which  trains  are  drawn  on  railways. ...  I 
The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine 
as  a  locomotive  power  took  place  in  1S01,  on  a  rail- 
road at  Mefthyr  Tjdvil,  in  South  Wales. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, and  Art. 

Often  used  substantivally :  (as,  '  the  speed  of 

a  locomotive'). 

Locomotivity.  s.    Power  of  changing  place. 
The  most  superb  edifice  that  ever  was  conceived 
or  constructed,  would  not  equal  the  smallest  insect, 
blest  with  sight,  feeling,  and  locomotivity. — Bryan,  i 

Locum  tenens.  s.  [Lat.  locum,  accusative 
case  of  locus  =  place  +  tenens,  pres.  part,  of  i 
teneo  =  ho\d:  two  words,  both  Latin.  It 
is,  however,  in  common  use,  and  translates 
word  for  word,  Lieutenant :  lieu  =  locus  = 
place ;  tenunt  =  tenens,  -entis  =  holding.] 
One  who  holds  the  place  of  another. 

Do,  Crispin,  do  be  my  locum  tenens.  —  Master 

Sneak,  to  oblige  you,  I  will  be  locum  tenens. — Foote, 

Mayor  of  Garratt. 

Locus.  5.  In  Geometry.  Line  in  which 
every  point  satisfies  certain  conditions. 
See  Parabola  and  Porism. 
Locus  standi,  s.  [Lat.  standi,  gerund  of  sto 
=  stand.  Latin,  rather  than  English,  but 
common.]  Position,  or  condition,  confer- 
ring elegibility  to  any  office  or  appointment. 
Locust,  s.  [Lat.  locusta.]  Orthopterous 
insect  so  called,  of  different  species  of  the 
genus  Locusta. 

If  thou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go,  behold,  to- 
morrow will  1  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coast. — 
.Exodus,  x.  4. 

Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals,  rotting, 
has  produced  pestilential  fevers,  such  hath  likewise 
been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead  loctists. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts  which 
are  not  known  among  us:  the  old  historians  and 
modern  travellers  remark  that  locusts  are  very 
numerous  in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia ;  that 
sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country, 
and  eat  up  every  thing  they  meet  with.  Moses  de- 
scribes four  sorts  of  locusts. — Calmet. 

The  locusts  fly  by  starts,  but  frequently  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  Certain  species,  called  migra- 
tory locusts,  unite  in  incalculable  numbers,  and 
emigrate,  resembling  in  their  passage  through  the 
air  a  dense  cloud :  wherever  they  alight,  all  signs  of 
vegetation  quickly  disappear,  and  cultivated  grounds 
are  left  a  desert.  But  the  mischief  does  not  end 
here;  for  when  dead,  the  mass  of  decomposing  bo- 
dies is  so  great  that  the  air  becomes  poisoned  by  the 
fetid  exhalations.  The  second  chapter  of  Joel  gives 
a  powerful  description  of  the  devastation  committed 
by  these  destructive  insects.  M.  Miot,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  heaps  of  bodies  of  winged  serpents  which 
that  historian  states  that  he  saw  in  Egypt,  were  no- 
thing more  than  masses  of  this  species  of  locust. 
These  insects  are  eaten  in  various  parts  of  Africa, 
where  the  inhabitants  collect  them  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  commerce.  They  take  away 
their  elytra  and  wings,  and  preserve  them  in  brine. 
One  species  (Acridium  migratorium,  Latreille)  oc- 
casionally commits  devastations  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Poland ;  and  stragglers  have  occasion- 
ally reached  our  own  coasts.  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  locust  is  applied  to  a  species  of  cicada, 
which  by  their  numbers  and  voracity  are  almost  as 
destructive  as  the  true  locusts  of  the  Old  World. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Locust-tree.  s.  Tree  so  called ;  Ceratonia 
siliqua ;  also  applied  to  the  Robinia  pseud- 
acacia. 

The  locust-tree  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  from 
whose  calyx  arises  the  pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  unicapsular  hard  pod,  including  round- 
ish hard  seeds,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  fungous 
stringy  substance.— Miller. 
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Locution,  s.  [Lat.  locutio,  -onis,  speaking, 
from  loquor  =  I  speak.]  Discourse;  man- 
ner of  speech  ;  phrase.    Obsolete  ;  rare. 

Under  the  shadowe  of  fygnrate  locution  in  his 
gloyre  of  the  electe  persons.— Bale,  Discourse  on  the 
Revelations,  ii. :  1550. 

They  found  shifts  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other; 
tropes,  hyperbolical  locutions,  figures  of  eloquence, 
and  such  like  toyes.  —  Stapleton,  Forlresse  of  the 
Faith  which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  67.  D. 

He  confesses  it  to  be  a  way  of  locution  made  use 
of  by  very  good  authors. — Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy 
Asserted,  p.  129. 

Lodam.  s.  [?]  Old  game  at  cards  so  called : 
(from  the  extract,  played  by  more  than  two. 
In  Nares,  extracts  are  given  from  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete). 

She  and  I  will  take  you  at  lodam. —  Woman  killed 
Kith  Kindness.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Lode.  s.  [spelling  with  o  and  a  mute  e  ra- 
ther than  -oa-,  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
rather  than  etymology.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  in  Loadstar,  Load- 
stone, &c,  words  which  themselves  are 
often  spelt  with  lode.  That  the  etymolo- 
gical principle  requires  all  to  be  spelt  alike, 
in  other  words,  either  lode  to  be  accom- 
modated to  load,  or  load  to  lode,  is  true. 
But  the  strict  etymological  principle  may 
be  conveniently  abandoned.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  (1)  the  difference  in  sense  is  well 
marked  ;  (-2)  neither  spellings  are  theore- 
tically right.  Under  such  circumstances, 
usage  may  be  allowed  to  prevail.  For 
further  remarks  on  -oa-,  see  Loth.]  See 
last  extract. 

The  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakes 
amongst  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man's  body, 
from  the  depth  whereof  the  main  load  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Their  manner  of  working  in  the  lead  mines,  is  to 
follow  the  load  as  it  lieth.— Ibid. 

Lode  [is]  the  technical  mining  term  for  a  metal' 
liferous  or  ore-producing  mineral  vein.  In  mining 
districts  ore  occurs  either  in  mineral  veins  or  in 
beds.  If  in  the  former,  the  veins  are  almost  inva- 
riably found  to  have  one  of  two  or  three  principal 
directions,  being  either  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  elevation  of  the  district,  at  right  angles  to  that 
direction,  or  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  it.  The 
first  series  are  generally  called  by  miners  Right- 
running  veins  or  lodes;  the  second  are  Cross 
Courses;  and  the  third  Contra  lodes,  sometimes 
called  caunters.  Lodes  differ  almost  without  limit, 
in  length,  width,  and  depth,  and  also  in  the  nature 
of  their  mineral  contents. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lodestone.  See  Loadstone. 
Lodge,  v.  a.    [Fr.  loger.~\ 

1.  Place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
king  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  great  state. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  I'll. 

2.  Afford  a  temporary  dwelling ;  supply  with 
harbour  for  a  night. 

No  harbinger  was  needed  for  a  night, 
For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  209. 

3.  Place;  plant. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodged  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Otway. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast, 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  press'd. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive. — Locke. 

4.  Fix ;  settle. 

AH  thy  friends,  whom  thou  must  make  thy  friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 
And  by  whose  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

5.  Place  in  the  memory. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand, 
though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it,  in  some  particu- 
lars.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

G.  Harbour  or  cover. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I've  track'd  her  to  her  covert 
Rush  in  at  once.  Addison,  Cato 
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7.  Afford  place  to. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images 
than  all  the  senses  can  present  at  onetime. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

8.  Lay  flat. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears  ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

Lodge,  v.  n. 

1.  Reside;  keep  residence. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodgeth,  sleep  will  never  lie. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton,  Comus,  246. 

2.  Take  up  residence  at  night ;  take  a  tem- 
porary habitation. 

My  lords 

And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

Why  commands  the  king, 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field? 

Ibid.  iv.  3. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges:  and  for  me  to  devise 
a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there,  were 
to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. — Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  the 
country ;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted, 
because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  inn  to  lodge  in 
by  the  way.— Bishop  Taylor. 

3.  Lie  flat, 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire 
best  for  rank  clays ;  and  its  straw  makes  it  not 
subject  to  lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed.  —  3lortimer, 
Husbandry . 

Lodge,  s. 

1.  Small  house  appendent  to  a  larger :  (as, 
'  The  porter's  lodge ')  ;  small  house  in  a 
park  or  forest. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby, 
which  he  calleth  his  desert,  wherein  he  hath  built 
two  tine  lodges. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 
warren.  —  Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
ii.  1. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iv.  720. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  lowspirited  family. — Swift. 

2.  In  Freemasonry.  Division  of  the  body  of 
freemasons  under  a  certain  name  and  pre- 
sidency. 

Heaven,  meanwhile,  has  sent  him  a  few  disciples; 
by  a  nice  tact,  he  knows  his  man;  to  one  speaks 
only  of  Spagiric  medicine,  downfall  of  tyranny, 
and  the  Egyptian  lodge;  to  another,  of  quite  high 
matters  beyond  this  diurnal  sphere,  of  visits  from 
the  Angel  of  Light,  visits  from  him  of  Darkness. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count 
Cagliostro. 

Lodgeable.  adj.  Capable  of  affording  a 
temporary  dwelling.  Hare. 

At  the  furthest  end  of  the  town  eastward,  the 
amba<-sadour's  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet  (by 
default  of  some  of  the  king's  officers)  lodgable. — Sir 
J.  Finett,  Philoxenia,  p.  164:  1656. 

The  house  is  old-fashioned  and  irregular,  but 
lodgeable  and  commodious.— Smollett,  Expedition 
of  Humphry  Clinker. 
Lodgement,  s, 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain 
place ;  accumulation  ;  collection. 

The  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation  of  the 
auditory  nerves. — Derham. 

An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgement  of 
extravasated  matter. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

If  a  fish  that  has  taken  in  a  bubble  turns  its  head 
downwards,  the  bubble  will  ascend  to  the  back  of 
its  mouth,  and  there  lodge.  ...  If,  then,  among  fish 
thus  naturally  led  upon  occasion  to  take  in  air- 
bubbles,  there  are  any  having  slight  differences  in 
the  alimentary  canal  that  facilitate  lodgment  of  the 
air,  ...  it  must  happen  tint  if  an  advantage  accrues 
from  the  habitual  detention  of  air-bubbles,  those 
individuals  most  apt  to  detain  them  will,  other 
things  equal,  be  more  likely  than  the  rest  to  survive. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Extempore  work  in  the  way  of  fortifica- 
tion, made  when  possession  is  taken  of  a 
point  on  the  enemy's  ground  to  prevent 
recapture. 
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The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgements,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. — Addison. 
Lodger,  s. 

1.  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another. 

Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  terra  ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.l. 
There  were  in  a  family  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  three  servants  or  lodgers. — 
Graunt. 

Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  are  crowded 
with  multiplicity  of  lodgers,  and  nasty  families. — 
Harvey. 

The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop :  for  that  a 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad. —  Taller. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger,  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodger  paid  eight  pounds  one  shil- 
ling and  five-pence  halfpenny  for  the  uppermost 
story,  he  paid  for  the  rest  twenty-four  pounds  four 
shillings  and  four-pence  halfpenny.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 

When  servile  chaplains  cry  that  birth  and  place 
Endue  a  peer  with  honour,  truth,  and  grace, 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  dean  !  be  fair: 
Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

Tatterdemallions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge, 
Lean  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  rumbling  maws, 
I  hail  you  my  auxiliars  and  allies. 

Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  v.  1 . 
Used  adjectivally :  (common  at  present  with 
franchise). 

Once  more  is  the  lodger  conspicuous  for  his  ab- 
sence from  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  procession 
is  long  enough, and  a  good  many  make  at  least  half- 
a-dozen  appearances  in  various  fancy  dresses,  but 
the  lodger,  the  man  of  every  class,  and  the  best  re- 
presentative of  every  interest,  is  not  to  be  found 
there,  unless  he  comes  in  some  strange  disguise. 
Indeed,  what  disguise  here  would  fit  the  average 
lodger  !  He  has  not  house  and  land,  otherwise  fie 
would  not  be  in  lodgings.  .  . .  Yet  the  lodger  is  uni- 
versal, ubiquitous,  and  welcome  everywhere. .  . . 
The  cottager  with  a  third  room,  or  the  village  shop- 
keeper with  a  parlour,  has  a  lodger  if  he  can  get 
one.  .  .  .  Mansions  arc  bought  and  sold,  banks  start 
and  stop,  companies  swell  and  burst,  while  the 
lodger  remains.  .  .  .  The  lodger  is  the  Aral)  of  the 
social  desert.  Life  is  indeed  drear  where  he  never 
shows  himself.  The  truly  domestic  husband  never 
leaves  his  fireside,  and  the  sacred  fire  is  apt  to 
smoulder  and  smoke  a  little,  it  is  the  lodger  that 
pokes  it  up  and  supplies  a  modicum  of  intellectual 
fuel.  But  there  are  lodgers  of  all  grades.  There  is 
a  hierarchy  of  lodgers,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  li- 
terary and  scientific  lodgers,  affectionate  and  witty 
lodgers,  who  go  the  round  of  an  admiring  or  a  loving 
circle,  linking  firesides  together  as  comets  were  once 
said  to  do  suns,  and  bringing  into  the  very  corners 
of  society  small  currents  from  the  mighty  tide  of 
human  life.  What  would  London  be  without  lodg- 
ers? What  would  England  ?  But  they  are  treated 
as  political  outcasts. . . .  Yet  certainly  they  have 
claims,  even  on  the  lowest  ground,  to  share  political 
existence  with  the  good  people  in  the  basement. 
'  Sure,  it's  the  lodger  that  pays  the  rint ' — and  often 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  'rint,'  the  nominal 
householder  being  virtually  his  servant,  and  living 
at  his  expense.  The  total  omission  of  the  lodger 
franchise  from  the  present  multifarious  and  omni- 
vorous measure  can  only  be  explained  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  execution  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. No  doubt  it  would  require  more  careful 
arrangements  than  could  be  extemporized  in  such  a 
change  of  front  as  that  we  have  lately  seen.  But  we 
were  promised  principles  instead  of  expediency,  and 
if  principle  is  to  decide  the  question  it  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  lodger,  whatever  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  his  case. — Times  Newspaper,  March  20, 
1867. 
Lodging-,  s. 

1.  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another :  (common  in  the  plural). 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac- 
quaintance.— Bacon. 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  friend. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde-park  circus  grow, 

And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of 
wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people  and 
go  from  them  ! — Jeremiah,  ix.  2. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure, 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight ; 
The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure, 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

Spenser. 
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3.  Harbour ;  covert. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled ;  and  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  than 
to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging. — Ray,  IVisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  IVorks  of  the  Creation. 

Lofife.  v.  n.    Laugh.  Rare. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Loft.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  In 
its  primary  sense  -loft  is  common  only 
when  preceded  by  a  =  on  ;  as,  in  a-loft  =  up 
in  the  air,  on  high;  loft,  the  substantive  = 
sky,  air.  Its  ordinary  meaning  at  present 
is  upper  room,  especially  one  in  which  any- 
thing is  stored  that  can  be  let  or  shot 
down  into  a  lower  one,  as,  the  hay  from  a 
hay-loft  into  the  manger  below. 

To  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 
And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  wind. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  41. 
[The  Piatt  Deutsch  lucid  signifies  light  as  well  as  air, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  two  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  identity  of 
lucht,  light,  with  lucht,  lugt,  iuft,  air;  and  must 
suppose  that  luft  has  arisen  from  lucht  by  the  same 
tendency  to  soften  aspirates  which  is  seen  in  the 
pronunciation  of  cough,  as  compared  with  the  spell- 
ing, or  in  English  soft,  compared  with  German, 
sacht. ...  To  lift,  Piatt  Deutsch  liiften,  lichten,  [is] 
to  raise  into  the  lift.  Luflten  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  giving  air.  Old  Norse  lopt,  air,  sky;  d  lopt, 
up  in  the  air,  aloft;  lopta,  Danish,  lofte,  to  raise  or 
lift.  Swabian  lupf  a  breathing,  moment  of  breath 
taking  (comp.  Piatt  Deutsch  lucht  halen,  to  draw 
breath)  :  lupfen,  to  lift ;  A.S.  hliflan,  to  rise  up,  to 
raise  or  lift.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of 
lifting  may  also  be  explained  as  making  a  thing 
light,  making  it  rise  upwards,  and  the  verb  seems 
often  to  be  formed  in  this  manner.  Thus  from 
Latin  levis,  light,  levare,  to  lift;  from  Bohemian 
lehky,  light,  lehqiti,  to  lift.  The  Piatt  Deutsch  lich- 
ten may  be  formed  either  from  lucht,  the  air,  or 
from  licht,  light,  and  it  is  used  as  well  in  the  sense  of 
lift  as  of  that  of  lighten;  die  anker  lichten,  to  weigh 
or  raise  the  anchor ;  ein  schiff  lichten,  to  lighten  a 
ship,  to  take  out  the  cargo;  die  casse  lichten.  to  take 
money  out  of  the  chest,  an  application  which  may 
be  compared  with  English  shop-lifting,  removing 
goods  clandestinely  from  a  shop,  or  Scotch  to  lift  a 
debt,  perhaps  to  empty  or  make  void  the  debt,  to 
receive  the  money.  Lower  Rhine  lofte,  to  steal; 
Gothic  hliftus,  a  thief,  hlifan,  to  steal,  may  be  con- 
nected with  A.S.  hliflan,  to  raise,  by  French  enlevei; 
to  take  away. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Second  element  in  a  compound. 
A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft,  through  a  chink. 

Pope,  imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  vii. 
So,  also,  hay-loft. 

Loft.  adj.  Lofty  :  (probably  a  substantive, 
i.e.  the  noun  in  an  oblique  case,  or  the  ad- 
verb thence  derived,  aloft,  rather  than  a 
true  adjective).  Hare. 

In  neither  fortune  loft,  nor  yet  represt, 
To  swell  in  wealth  or  yield  unto  mischance. 

Surrey,  Poems:  1557.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Loftily,  adv.    In  a  lofty  manner. 

a.  In  the  way  of  spirit,  temper,  manner,  or 
bearing,  nearly  coinciding  with  haughtily, 
from  haught  =  high. 

They  are  corrupt,  and  speak  wickedly  concerning 
oppression ;  they  speak  loftily. — Psalms,  lxxiii.  8. 

b.  In  the  way  of  expression,  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  sublimely,  in  an  elevated  manner. 

My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Loftiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lofty. 

a.  In  the  way  of  bearing,  &c. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  attempted  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure. — Collier. 

b.  In  the  way  of  expression. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd ; 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 

Dryden,  Lines  written  under  Milton's  Portrait. 
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Lofty,  adj. 

1.  High;  elevated  in  place. 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  CIO. 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 

JPope,  Messiah, 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity. — Isaiah,  lvii.  15. 

3.  Sublime  ;  elevated  in  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression ;  noble. 

He  knew 

Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

3Iiltoti,  Lycidas,  10. 
Such  was  the  youth  to  whom  a  love 
For  grace  and  beauty  far  above 
Their  due  deserts,  betray'd  a  heart 
Which  might  have  else  perform'd  a  loftier  part. 
H.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artecelde,  Lay  of  Elena. 

4.  Proud ;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled.— Isaiah, 
v.  15. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  239. 

Log:,  s.  [Dutch,  logge.~]  See  extract  from 
Wedgwood. 

1.  Shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 

Would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  thou'rt  enjoin'd  to  pile. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 
The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs  of 
timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens,  where  no  logs 
are. — Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollow'd  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin. 

Dryden,  Annus  3Iirabilis,  clvi. 

2.  In  Navigation.  Piece  of  wood,  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  which,  with  its  line, 
serves  to  measure  the  course  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

Log  is  a  machine  used  to  measure  the  ship's  head- 
way, or  the  rate  of  her  velocity  as  she  advances 
through  the  sea.  It  is  composed  by  a  reel  and  line, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  small  piece  of  wood  forming  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle. — Hawkesworth,  Voyages. 

3.  Log-book:  (as  in  'Tom  Cringle's  Log' 
the  title  of  a  well-known  naval  novel). 

[An  unhewn  piece  of  timber  not  adapted  to  any  special 
purpose,  a  piece  of  firewood.  It  is  probable  that  this 
want  of  adaptation  or  inactivity  of  the  object  as  it 
were,  is  the  principle  from  which  it  [a.log']  is  named. 
It  is  certain  that  this  idea  is  vividly  connected  with 
the  word,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  lying  like  a 
log  on  the  waves.  Hence  we  might  explain  water- 
logged in  a  metaphorical  way  as  signifying  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  log,  but  the  element  logged  is, 
I  believe,  here  used  in  the  original  sense,  rendered 
motionless,  disabled  from  action  by  water.  The  log 
in  nautical  language,  is  a  little  board  fixed  so  as  to 
remain  upright  and  motionless  in  the  water  while 
the  ship  moves  on,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  rate  of  sailing.  Dutch,  log,  unwieldy,  heavy, 
slow,  lazy.  The  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
words  signifying  want  of'activity,  inertness,  slow- 
ness, comes  through  the  idea  of  what  is  slack  or 
loose,  from  log.  logger,  to  shake.—  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 
Los.  s.  [Hebrew.]  Jewish  measure,  which 
held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently 
five- sixths  of  a  pint. 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 
oil. — Leviticus,  xiv.10. 
Log-,  or  Logo-i  s.  Element  in  composition 
from  Gr.  Xoyoc.  The  import  of  this  ele- 
ment is  variable.  Sometimes  it  means 
simply  word,  as  in  Logomachy.  Oftener, 
however,  especially  when  it  is  the  second 
element  in  a  compound,  it  suggests  prin- 
ciple, reason,  or  the  like ;  the  philosophy 
(so  to  say)  of  the  subject  conveyed  by  the 
element  which  precedes  ;  e.g.  Geology, 
Physiology,  and  the  like. 

As  an  initial,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it 
now  commands  notice,  it  may  mean,  beside 
word  and  principle,  proportion  or  ratio. 
Logan-stone,  s.  [Welsh,  lech  =  stone.]  Ro  ek- 
ing-stone, 
logarithm.  S.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  ~  proportion  + 
Vol.  II, 
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apiQp.oQ  =  number.]  In  Arithmetic.  See 
extracts. 

Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratios  of 
numbers  one  to  another,  were  first  invented  by  Na- 
pier Lord  Merchison,  a  Scottish  baron,  and  after- 
wards completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford.  They  are  a  series  of  artificial  numbers, 
contrived  for  the  expedition  of  calculation,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  as  the  num- 
bers they  answer  to  do  in  a  geometrical  one :  for 
instance, 

0123456  7  8  9 
1  2  4  8  1G  32  64  12S  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above  beginning  with  (0),  and 
arithmetically  proportional,  are  called  logarithms. 
The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  an- 
swers to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the  num- 
bers they  correspond  with ;  and  this  saves  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the  extraction 
of  roots  be  performed,  by  dissecting  the  logarithms 
of  any  numbers  for  the  square  root,  and  trisecting 
them  for  the  cube  and  so  on. — Harris. 

These  are  the  principal  writers  on  trigonometry, 
and  the  tables  of  sines,  tangents, and  secants,  before 
the  change  that  was  made  in  the  subject  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  logarithmic  calculus,  which  first 
began  to  be  employed  in  this  science  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  by  its  celebrated 
inventor  Baron  Napier,  of  Merchison,  in  Scotland, 
who,  in  the  year  1014,  published  his  work  entitled 
'Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,' which 
contains  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  and  the  lo- 
garithmic sines,  tangents,  and  seconds,  for  every 
minute  of  the  quadrant,  together  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  use  of  the  tables.  .  .  .  The  person,  however, 
to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  new  and 
more  advantageous  form  which  this  admirable  mode 
of  computation  has  since  assumed,  is  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs,  at  that  time  professor  of  geometry  inGresham 
College,  London,  and  afterwards  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford  ;  who,  besides  his  eminent  talents  as  a 
mathematician,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  pro- 
posed, both  to  the  public  in  his  lectures,  and  to  the 
illustrious  inventor  of  the  doctrine  himself,  that 
happy  improvement  in  the  system  of  these  numbers, 
which  consists  in  making  the  radix  of  the  system  10, 
instead  of  2' 7 1828182845,  &c., as  was  done  by  Napier; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  changing  them  from 
what  are  usually  called  Hyperbolic  or  Napierian  lo- 
garithms to  the  present  common  or  tabular  lo- 
garithms. —  Bonnycastle,  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Introduction,  xv. — xvii. 

Logarithmic,  adj.    Relating  to  logarithms. 

(For  example  see  Logarithm.) 
Logarithmical.  adj.    Same  as  Logarith- 
mic. 

Mr.  Walter  Warner  made  an  inverted  logarith- 
mical table,  whereas  Briggs's  table  fills  his  margin 
with  numbers,  increasing  by  units,  and  over  against 
them  sets  their  logarithms,  which  because  of  incom- 
mensurability must  needs  be  either  abundant  or  de- 
ficient.— Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  579. 

Logbook,  s.  Ship's  book  in  which  particu- 
lars of  the  vessel's  progress  as  measured 
by  the  LogorLogline  are  entered. 

The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narratives 
(for  so  they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  auto-bio- 
graphies), but  the  narrator  chains  us  down  to  an 
implicit  belief  in  everything  he  says.  There  is  all 
the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in  it.  Dates  are  pain- 
fully pressed  upon  the  memory.  Facts  are  repeated 
over  and  over  in  varying  phrases,  till  you  cannot 
choose  but  believe  them. — Talfourd,  Memorials  of 
C-  Lamb,  Letter  to  Wilson. 

The  log  is  heaved  hourly  in  men-of-war,  and  every 
two  hours  in  merchant-vessels,  the  particulars  being 
each  time  entered  in  the  ship's  log-book. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Loggats.  s.  pi.  Game  so  called,  akin  to 
ninepins  and  skittles. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding  but  to 
play  at  loggats  with  them  ? — Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
v.  I. 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in 
the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the 
same  which  is  now  called  kettlepins,  in  which  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins, 
throwing  at  them  with  another  bone  instead  of 
bowling. — Hanmer,  Note  on  the  Passage  from  Shake- 
spear. 

This  is  a  game  played  in  several  parts  of  England 
even  at  this  time.  A  stake  is  fixed  into  the  ground ; 
those  who  play  throw  loggats  at  it ;  and  he  that  is 
nearest  the  stake  wins.  I  have  seen  it  played  in 
different  counties  at  their  sheep-shearing  feasts. — 
Steevens,  Ibid. 

Loggerhead,  s.  Dolt ;  blockhead ;  thick- 
skull  ;  numskull. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal  P — With  three  or  four  log- 
gerheads, amongst  three  or  fourscore  hogsheads. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Says  this  loggerhead,  What  have  we  to  do  to  quench 
other  people's  fires  ?— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
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Fall,  or  go,  to  loggerheads.  Quarrel ;  dis- 
pute. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass  fell  to 
loggerheads  which  should  be  his  master.— Sir  11. 
L'  Estrange. 

Loggerheaded.  adj.  Having  a  loggerhead  ; 
dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 

You  loggerheaded  and  unpolished  grooms, 
What,  no  attendance? 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  i 

Logic,  s.  [Gr.  \oyucfi,  an  adjective  in  the  fe- 
minine gender  of  Xoyieoe,  from  Xoyoc.  See 
Log-.  Logic  is  one  of  the  few  words  of 
the  same  kind  as  politics,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, which  is  used  in  one  number  only, 
and  that  the  singular.  This  means  that  in 
the  original  Greek  the  word  rs^vjj  =  art 
was  understood.]  Upon  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  import  of  Xoyoc,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  the  following  remark. 

The  term  Logic  (as  also  Dialectic)  is  of  ambiguous 
derivation.  It  may  either  be  derived  from  (Aoyos) 
erSiafltTos,  reason,  or  our  intellectual  faculties  in 
general ;  or  from  (Adyos)  jrpo4>opncds,  speech  or  lan- 
guage, by  which  these  are  expressed.  The  science  of 
logic  may,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  either: — 1°,  as 
adequately  and  essentially  conversant  about  the 
former  (the  internal  Adyos,  Verbum  mentale),  and 
partially  and  accidentally  about  the  latter  (the 
external  Adyos,  Verbum  oris) ;  or,  2J,  as  adequately 
and  conversant  about  the  latter,  partially  and  acci- 
dentally about  the  former. — Sir  W.Hamilton,  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education 
and  University  Reform,  pp.  135-6  :  1853. 

The  ordinary  interpretation  assumes  the 
former  of  the  two  meanings. 

The  editor  considers  that  much  more,  in 
the  way  of  inference,  is  to  be  got  from  the 
characteristic  just  noted  ;  viz.  the  form  of 
the  adjective,  which  is,  at  once,  singular  in 
number  and  feminine  in  gender.  If  the  fol- 
lowing doctrine,  exhibited  elsewhere,  be 
true,  viz.  that  where  the  feminine  singular 
is  used  the  word  rkxvn  was  understood  ;  and 
where  the  neuter  plural  was  used  the  word 
(Sti\ia  =  books  (on  the  subject)  was  under- 
stood, it  follows  that  where,  on  the  one  side, 
a  word  is  exclusively  feminine  and  singular, 
and  where,  on  the  other,  it  is  either  exclu- 
sively or  often  neuter  and  plural,  the  pre- 
sumptions are  in  favour  of  the  singular  form 
being  less  generic  than  the  plural ;  and,  as 
less  generic,  less  scientific — the  singular 
form  indicating  the  special  application  of 
something  more  generic  (or  scientific).  If 
so,  the  argument  in  favour  of  Logic  being 
the  name  of  a  Science  rather  than  an  Art 
(or  applied  Science),  which  is  conveyed  in 
some  of  the  forthcoming  extracts,  is  tra- 
versed by  an  exception  taken  from  the 
name  itself,  which  applies  to  it,  perhaps, 
before  even  the  time  of  Aristotle.  More 
than  this,  the  main  part  of  the  Aristotelian 
or  (historically)  typical  Logic  is  found 
in  Aristotle's  Topics,  or  Common-places. 
This  makes  it  still  more  a  species  of 
something  more  generic  than  itself ;  for 
the  term  Topics  is  scarcely  the  name  of 
a  science,  but  rather  of  something  anta- 
gonistic to  it.  This  is  as  much  as  our 
limits  allow  us  to  state  or  rather  suggest. 

What  now  follows  might,  probably,  find 
a  better  place  as  a  sequel  to  the  headings 
and  extracts  than  as  a  preliminary.  Still, 
the  excuse  for  the  inordinate  length  of  the 
present  notice  is  conveniently  given  before- 
hand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
import  of  the  word  is  different  in  different 
works  ;  that  the  more  recent  these  are,  the 
more  the  difference  appears  ;  that  the  wri- 
ters who  claim  the  most  for  Logic  are  the 
professed  logicians,  the  very  men  who,  from 
the  natural  desire  of  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  their  subject,  are  able  rather  - 
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than  impartial  advocates  ;  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Art  or  Science  is  one  of  the  moot 
ones  ;  that  the  tendency  (of  logicians)  is 
to  uphold  its  claim  as  a  Science,  which 
may  (rightly)  be  considered  as  a  more 
noble  division  of  intellectual  activity  than  an 
Art ;  that  this  tendency  to  claim  much  for 
Logic  can  only  be  supported  by  encroach- 
ing on  the  domains  of  certain  allied  sub- 
jects; that  these  are  no  less  important 
than  Metaphysics  (however  that  term 
may  be  defined),  Psychology,  Language, 
Mathematics,  and,  when  we  come  to  classi- 
fication, even  Biology. 

Possibly  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  logic  of  Aristo- 
tle, in  its  rules  of  syllogism  and  conversion,  sets  forth 
the  elementary  processes  of  which  all  reasoning  con- 
sists ;  and  that  beyond  these  there  is  neither  scope 
nor  occasion  for  a  general  method.  I  have  no  desire 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  common  logic ;  nor 
do  I  wish  to  refer  to  it  any  further  than  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  nature  of  the 
present  treatise.  With  this  end  alone  in  view,  I 
would  remark: — 1st.  That  syllogism,  conversion, 
&c,  are  not  the  ultimate  processes  of  logic.  It  will 
be  shown  in  this  treatise,  that  they  are  founded 
Upon,  and  are  resolvable  into,  ulterior  and  more 
simple  processes  which  constitute  the  real  elements 
of  method  in  logic.  Nor  is  it  true  in  fact  that  all 
inference  is  reducible  to  the  particular  forms  of  syl- 
logism and  conversion.  2nd.  If  all  inference  were 
reducible  to  these  two  processes  (and  it  has  been 
maintained  that  it  is  reducible  to  syllogism  alone), 
there  would  still  exist  the  same  necessity  for  a  ge- 
neral method. — Boole,  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,  ch.  i.  §  9. 

My  present  task,  however,  is  to  show  that  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  ordinary  processes  of  logic  may 
be  combined  in  a  system  founded  on  comparison  of 
quality  only,  without  reference  to  logical  quantity. 
Before  proceeding,  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  a 
considerable  degree  this  system  is  founded  on  that 
of  Professor  Boole,  as  stated  in  his  admirable  and 
highly  original  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic.  The 
forms  of  my  system  may,  in  fact,  be  reached  by  di- 
vesting his  system  of  a  mathematical  dress,  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  essential  to  it.  The  system 
being  restored  to  its  proper  simplicity,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  that  logic  is  apart  of  mathematics,  as  is  al- 
most implied  in  Professor  Poole's  writings,  but  that 
the  mathematics  are  rather  derivatives  of  logic.  All 
the  interesting  analogies  or  samenesses  of  logical  and 
mathematical  reasoning  which  may  be  pointed  out, 
are  surely  reversed  by  making  logic  the  dependant 
of  mathematics. — Jevons,  Pure  Logic,  introduction. 

In  the  special  encroachments  of  Logic 
upon  Language,  there  is  another  excuse 
for  the  length  of  the  present  notice.  Out 
of  the  preliminaries  to  Grammar,  two-thirds 
are  got  from  the  works  on  Logic.  The  pre- 
sent Dictionary  is  a  work  on  Language  ;  the 
groundwork  of  its  Preface  is  Logic;  which, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  latter 
having  encroached  upon  the  former,  and 
that  of  the  encroachment  being,  for  a  time 
at  least,  irretrievably  recognized,  would 
not  have  been  recognized 

The  following  extract  gives  an  adequate 
general  view  of  the  subject. 

The  first  notion  which  a  reader  can  form  of  logic, 
is  by  viewing  it  as  the  examination  of  that  part  of 
reasoning  which  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
inferences  are  formed,  and  the  investigations  of 
general  maxims  and  rules  for  constructing  argu- 
ments, so  that  the  conclusion  may  contain  no  inac- 
curacy which  was  not  previously  inserted  in  the 
premises.  It  has  so  far  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
of  the  facts,  opinions,  or  presumptions,  from  which 
an  inference  is  derived  ;  but  simply  takes  care  that 
the  inference  shall  certainly  be  true,  if  the  premises 
be  true.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  AH  men  die,  and 
that  All  men  are  rational  beings,  and  thence  infer 
that  Some  rational  beings  will  die,  the  logical  truth 
of  this  sentence  is  the  same  whether  it  be  true  or 
false  that  men  are  Mortal  and  Rational.  This  logi- 
cal truth  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
and  not  upon  the  particular  matters  spoken  of. 
Thus,  instead  of 
All  men  will  die 
All  men  are  rational  beings 
Therefore  some  rational  beings  will  die 
write 

Every  Y  is  X 
Every  Y  is  Z 

Therefore  some  Z's  are  X's. 
The  second  of  these  is  the  same  proposition  logically 
considered,  as  the  first;  the  consequence  in  both  is 
virtually  contained  in,  and  rightly  inferred  from  the 
premises.  Whether  the  premises  be  true  or  false,  is 
not  a  question  of  logic,  but  of  morals,  philosophy, 
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history,  or  any  other  knowledge  to  which  their 
subject  belongs ;  the  question  of  logic  is,  does  the 
conclusion  certainly  follow  if  the  premises  be  true? 
— De  Morgan,  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of 
Inference  Necessary  and  Probable,  ch.  i. 

1.  The  explanation  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions stands  thus  :  'The  Art  of  Reasoning  : 
One  of  the  Seven  Sciences.'  The  Sciences 
being  those  of  the  ancient  (1)  Trivium,  com- 
prising Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic;  and 
(2)  Quadrioium,  comprising  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  an  explanation 
as  this  tells  us  as  little  about  Logic  as 
about  Science.  What  it  chiefly  suggests  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  list  of  Sciences  was 
that  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  Logic 
was  held  to  be  a  Science  ;  and  that,  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  character  of  Science 
was  denied  to  certain  of  its  seven  original 
representatives,  and  extended  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  investigations,  Logic  was 
frequently  called  an  Art. 

Logick  is  the  Art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
others. —  Watts,  Logick. 

That  no  small  amount  of  controversy  has 
been  developed  out  of  this  question  is  seen 
in  the  following  extracts ;  the  criticism  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  no  means  showing 
that,  though  Logic  was  always  dealt  with 
by  the  schoolmen  as  a  Science,  the  notion 
now  conveyed  by  that  term  was  the  same 
as  it  was  in  their  time ;  in  other  words, 
that  when  Rhetoric  was  considered  as 
much  of  a  Science  as  Logic,  Logic  may 
have  been  considered  as  much  of  an  Art 
(i.e.  as  little  of  a  Science)  as  Rhetoric. 

Logi'j  in  the  most  extensive  sense  in  which  it  Ins 
been  thought  advisable  to  employ  the  name,  may  be 
considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  as  the  Art,  of 
reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which 
argumentation  is  conducted,  and  furnishes  such 
rules  as  may  be  derived  from  those  principles  for 
the  guarding  against  erroneous  deductions.  Its 
most  appropriate  office,  however,  is  that  of  institu- 
ting an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing; and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  I  have  said, 
strictly  a  Science  ;  while,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  practical  rules  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  called 
the  Art  of  reasoning.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  as  a  Science  is  conversant  about  speculative 
knowledge  only,  and  Art  is  the  application  of  know- 
ledge to  practice,  hence,  logic  (as  well  as  any  other 
system  of  knowledge)  becomes,  when  applied  to 
practice,  an  Art;  while  confined  to  the  theory  of 
reasoning,  it  is  strictly  a  Science :  and  it  is  as  such 
that  it  occupies  the  higher  place  in  point  of  dignity, 
since  it  professes  to  develop  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  curious  intellectual  phenomena. — Arch- 
bishop  Whately,  Logic,  introduction. 

Dr.  Whately  has  in  particular  brought  to  view 
one  very  important  fact,  overlooked  by  all  his  pre- 
decessors, though  so  obvious,  when  once  exhibited, 
as  to  make  us  wonder  that  it  should  not  have  been 
remarked  :  viz.  that  logic  is  a  Science  as  well  as  an 
Art.  The  universally  prevailing  error,  that  human 
knowledge  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  some  of 
which  are  Arts  without  Science,  and  others  Sciences 
without  Art,  has  been  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  [Jeremy] 
Bentham  in  his  Chrestomathia.  There  also  has  been 
shown  that  there  cannot  exist  a  single  Art  that  has 
not  its  corresponding  Science,  nor  a  single  Science 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  some  portion  of  Art. 
The  schoolmen,  on  the  contrary,  have,  with  extra- 
ordinary effort,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  logic  is 
an  Art  only,  not  a  Science;  and  in  that  particular 
instance  Dr.  Whately  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first 
who  has  ventured  to  contradict  this  ill-founded  as- 
sertion.—  Bentham,  Outline  of  a  Neio  System  of 
Logic,  with  a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr.  Whate- 
ly's  Elements  of  Logic,  p.  12. 

'Logic,'  says  Dr.  Whately,  '  has  been  in  general 
regarded  merely  as  an  Art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a 
place  among  the  Sciences  has  been  expressly  denied.' 
The  reverse  is  true.  The  great  majority  of  logicians 
have  regarded  logic  as  a  Science,  and  expressly  de- 
nied it  to  be  an  Art.  This  is  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  most  general  opinion.  'The  schoolmen,'  says 
Mr.  Bentham,  'have  with  extraordinary  effort  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  logic  is  an  Art  only.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  schoolmen  have  not  only  '  with 
extraordinary  effort,'  but  with  unexampled  unani- 
mity, laboured  in  proving  logic  to  be  exclusively  a 
Science. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  P/ii- 
losophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform,  pp.  Vdl-2:  1853. 

Prom  these  considerations  it  follows  that,  even 
granting  logic  to  be,  under  existing  circumstances, 
both  Science  and  Art,  yet  the  former  is  an  essential, 
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the  latter  an  accidental  feature ;  the  one  is  necessa- 
rily interwoven  with  the  elements  of  the  system, 
the  other  a  contingent  result  of  the  infirmities  of 
those  who  possess  it.  In  this  respect  pure  logic 
may  not  unfairly  be  compared  to  mechanics  treated 
as  a  branch  of  mathematics.  As  Sciences,  both  pro- 
ceed deductively  from  assumptions  more  or  less  in- 
consistent with  the  actual  state  of  things.  As  Arts, 
neither  can  be  put  in  practice  without  making  al- 
lowance for  contingencies  neglected  in  the  Scientific 
theory.  The  assumed  logical  perfection  of  thought 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  human  mind  as  the  assumption  of  perfectly 
rigid  levers  and  perfectly  llexible  cords  bears  to  the 
actual  condition  of  those  instruments  in  practice. — 
Mansell,  Prolegomena  Logica,  ch.  i. 

2.  Another  point  of  controversy  has  been 
the  extent  to  which  Logic  coincides  merely 
with  the  Rules  for  Reasoning  and  the  Tests 
of  accurate  ratiocination,  or  covers  the  whole 
field  of  Reason,  or  even  Thought  in  general. 

In  this  view  logic  is  made  convertible  with  syllo- 
gistic. This  view,  which  may  be  allowed  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  logic  contained  in  the  Aristotelic 
treatises  now  extant,  was  held  by  several  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Latin  schoolmen  ;  borrowed  from  them  by 
the  Oxford  Crackanthorpe,  as  it  was  adopted  by 
Wallis;  and  from  Wallis  it  passed  to  Dr.  Whately  : 
but  as  applied  to  logic  in  its  own  nature,  this  opinion 
has  been  long  rejected  on  grounds  superfluously 
conclusive,  by  the  immense  majority  even  of  the 
peripatetic  dialecticians;  and  not  a  single  reason 
has  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Whately  to  induce  us  to 
waver  in  our  belief,  that  the  laws  of  Thought,  and 
not  the  laws  of  Reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate 
object  of  the  science.— Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform,  pp.  135,13(5:  1S53. 

Pure  logic  takes  no  account  of  the  modes  in  which 
we  collect  the  materials  of  thought,  such  as  percep- 
tion, belief,  memory,  suggestion,  association  of  ideas ; 
although  these  are  all  in  one  sense  modes  of  Thought. 
Presupposing  the  possession  of  thematerials.it  only 
refers  them  to  their  proper  head  or  principle,  as 
conceptions,  as  subjects  or  predicates,  as  judgments, 
or  as  arguments.  It  enounces  the  laws  we  must 
observe  in  thinking,  but  does  not  explain  the  sub- 
sidiary processes,  some  or  all  of  which  must  take 
place  to  allow  us  to  think.  Metaphysics  is  the 
science  in  which  these  find  place ;  but  they  also 
belong  to  applied  logic,  because  they  are  so  many 
conditions  under  which  the  human  mind  acquires 
knowledge. — Archbishop  Thompson,  An  Outline  of 
the  Necessary  Laics  of  'Thought,  §§  3-5,  introduction . 

Theoretical  logic  is  the  science  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought. . . .  Logic  is  not  concerned  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Language,  or  in  any  way  with  the  means  of 
expressing  what  is  thought.  .  .  .  Logic  docs  not  con- 
cern itself  with  any  existing  real  objects,  nor  with 
the  . . .  matter  contained  in  any  term  or  proposition. 
. . .  Logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  advisability 
of  suppressing  a  premiss,  or  otherwise  accommo- 
dating an  argument  to  the  habits  of  thought  of  men 
in  general.  Such  matters  belong  exclusively  to  rhe- 
toric.— C.  31.  Ingleby,  Outlines  of  Theoretical  Logic, 
founded  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  These  extracts  evidently  claim  a  wide 
field  for  Logic  ;  for,  if,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably held,  so  comprehensive  a  term  as  Law 
of  Thought  be  considered  no  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  term  Logic,  a  great  many 
mental  phenomena  which  few  logicians,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  have  inves- 
tigated, are  made  logical,  rather  than  what 
is  loosely  called  metaphysical,  and,  more 
correctly,  psychological.  Much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  true  Laws  of  Thought 
being  found  among  the  facts  connected 
with  the  Association  of  Ideas  rather  than 
in  anything  commonly  called  Logic.  No 
one,  for  instance,  holds  that  a  madman's 
dreams  belong  to  the  domain  of  Logic ; 
yet  no  one  would  deny  they  are  determined 
by  a  Law  of  Thought  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Hence,  Laws  of  Thought  is  only 
an  approximate  synonym,  or  definition, 
and,  considering  that  what  it  best  applies 
to  is  something  other  than  ordinary  Logic, 
its  propriety  is  doubtful.  This  is  so  far 
acknowledged  that  it  is  generally  adopted 
■with  a  limitation;  the  Laws  of  Thought  of 
the  logician  being  Laws  considered  in  their 
formal  character  only,  and  in  their  appli- 
cation limited  to  Reasoning.  Hence,  the 
Formal  character  of  Logic  as  a  science 
is  generally  cither  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  clearly  insisted  on. 
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Logic  analyses  tho  Forms,  or  Laws  of  Action,  of 
thought.  .  .  .  Logic  is  Formal,  not  Material :  it  con- 
siders the  law  of  action,  apart  from  the  matter  acted 
on.  It  is  not  Psychological,  not  Metaphysical :  it 
considers  neither  the  mind  in  itself,  nor  the  nature 
of  things  in  itself;  but  the  mind  in  relation  to  things, 
and  things  in  relation  to  the  mind.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  so  far  Psychological  as  it  is  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind :  and  so  far 
Metaphysical  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  right  use 
of  notions  about  the  nature  and  dependence  of  things 
which,  be  they  true  or  be  they  false,  as  representa- 
tions of  real  existence,  enter  into  the  common  modes 
(if  thinking  of  all  men.  The  study  of  elementary 
logic  includes  the  especial  consideration  of— 1.  The 
Term  or  Name,  the  written  or  spoken  sign  of  an 
object  of  thought,  or  a  mode  of  thinking.  2.  The 
Copula  or  Relation,  the  connexion  under  which 
terms  are  thought  of  together.  3.  Tho  Proposition, 
terms  in  relation  to  one  another;  and  the  Judg- 
ment, the  decision  of  the  mind  upon  a  proposition  : 
usually  joined  in  one  under  one  or  other  of  the 
names.  4.  The  Syllogism,  deduction  of  relation  by 
combination  of  other  relations.  The  thing  which  is 
not  of  the  mind,  and  can  be  imagined  to  exist  with- 
out the  mind,  is  the  Object :  the  mind  itself  is  called 
the  Subject  of  that  object.  Thus  even  a  relation 
between  two  minds  may  be  an  Object  to  a  third 
mind.  Logic  considers  only  the  connexion  of  the 
subjective  and  objective,:  it  treats  of  things  '  non 
secundum  se,  sed  secundum  esse  quod  habent  in 
anima.' — De  3Iorgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System 
of  Logic,  §§l-k 

4.  But  the  contrast  between  what  is  claim- 
ed as  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  what  is  actu- 
ally treated  as  such  in  the  ordinary  text- 
books, suggests  even  further  restrictions. 
Logic,  as  admitted  by  all  writers,  falls  into 
two  divisions:  (1)  The  Deductive,  and  (2) 
the  Inductive,  deduction  is  the  descent 
from  the  more  to  the  less  General,  or  the 
Particular ;  induction  is  an  ascent  from  the 
more  to  the  less  Particular,  or  the  General. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  on  Logic,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  which  gives  more  than 
one-tenth  of  its  exposition  to  i/iduction  ; 
the  bulk  being  devoted  to  .Deduction  ;  and 
the  matter  consisting,  chieny,  in  investiga- 
tion, or  exposition  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  certain  forms  exhibiting  certain 
trains  of  reasoning ;  these  forms  being 
those  more  especially  connected  with  (I) 
Opposition;  (2)  Illation;  and  (3)  Syllo- 
gism. 

(1)  .  Opposition  gives  the  inference  de- 
duced from  certain  arguments  in  pairs, 
each  of  which  is  held  by  a  different  dis- 
putant. Thus,  beginning  with  the  funda- 
mental truth,  or  truism,  A  is  A ;  all  not 
A  is  B  ;  everything  is  either  A  or  B ;  we 
come  to  certain  rules  concerning  conflict- 
ing propositions,  as : 

All  A  is  B 
No  A  is  B. 

Of  these  only  one  can  be  true,  and  both 
may  be  false.    Or  : 

All  A  is  B 

Some  A  is  not  B. 
Of  these  one  must  be  true,  and  one  must  be 
false. 

(2)  .  Illation  gives  the  inference  from  the 
two  terms  of  a  single  proposition  trans- 
posed ;  e.g. 

A  is  B 
B  is  A. 

i.e.  for  every  A  that  is  B,  there  is  a  B 
which  is  A. 

(3)  .  Syllogism  gives  the  inference  from 
two  terms  measured  by  a  third;  i.e.  three 
pair  of  terms  ;  e.g. 

A  is  B 
C  is  A. 

So  far  as  C  is  A,  it  is  B  also. 
This  shows  that,  whilst  in  theory  Logic 
may  be  a  term  of  such  comprehensive- 
ness as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  Laws  of 
Thought,  it  may,  in  practice,  mean  little 
more  than  the  Deductive  Syllogism. 
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Such  being  tho  nature  and  relations  of  a  logical 
whole  and  parts.it  is  manifest  what  must  be  the 
conditions  under  which  the  two  kinds  of  logical 
inference  are  possible.  The  one  of  these,  the  pro- 
cess from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  is  deductive  rea- 
soning (or  syllogism  proper) ;  the  other,  the  process 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is  inductive  reasoning. 
The  former  is  governed  by  the  rule : — What  belongs 
(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  containing  whole,  belongs 
(or  does  not  belong)  to  each  and  all  of  the  contained 
parts.  The  latter  by  the  rule : — What  belongs  (or 
does  not  belong)  to  all  the  constituted  parts,  be- 
longs (or  does  not  belong)  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  infer- 
ence ;  whatever  transcends  or  violates  them,  trans- 
cends or  violates  logic. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discus- 
sions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and 
University  Reform,  p.  161. 

Logic,  then,  is  not  the  science  of  belief,  but  the 
science  of  proof  or  evidence.  In  so  far  as  belief 
professes  to  be  founded  on  proof,  the  ollice  of  logic 
is  to  supply  a  test  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  belief  is  well  grounded.—./.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

The  inquiry  which  occupied  us  in  the  two  pro- 
ceeding books,  has  conducted  us  to  what  appears  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  principal  problem  of 
logic,  according  to  the  conception  I  have  formed  of 
the  science ;  we  have  found  that  the  mental  process 
with  which  logic  is  conversant,  the  operation  of 
ascertaining  truths  by  means  of  evidence,  is  always, 
even  when  appearances  point  to  a  different  theory 
of  it,  a  process  of  induction.— Ibid.  b.iv.  eh.  i.  §  1. 

The  above  is  not  only  an  excuse  for  the 
length  of  a  notice,  but  an  excuse  for  giving 
the  reasons  against  attempting  a  definition, 
rather  than  the  definition  itself.  It  is  held, 
that  though  Logic  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Sciences,  and  by  no  means  the  newest 
of  the  Arts,  it  is  as  little  defined,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  Ethnology,  Ethno- 
graphy, and  Anthropology,  which  are, 
confessedly,  very  recent.  The  same  is  his 
excuse  for  a  long  extract  bearing  upon  the 
encroachments  of  Logic  on  the  domain  of 
Language,  for  which  he  finds  none  in  the 
example  of  his  great  predecessor,  (who 
could  so  well  afford  to  have  supplied  one), 
from  a  work  of  his  own  : — 

The  title  of  the  present  work  is  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable. So  sensible,  indeed,  is  the  author  of 
the  objections  that  lie  against  it,  that  he  is  the  first 
to  take  notice  of  them.  Instead  of  passing  for  a 
work  upon  logic  as  applied  to  the  study  of  language, 
the  following  pages  should  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
position of  that  amount  of  grammar  and  philology 
which  applies  to  logic.  In  other  words  the  view 
suggested  by  the  term  should  be  reversed.  The 
language  should  lead  to  the  logic,  and  not  the  logic 
to  the  language.  The  true  relations  of  the  two  sub- 
jects to  each  other  make  a  certain  amount  of  the 
one  a  preliminary  or  introduction  to  the  other.  This 
preliminary,  however,  lies  in  the  phenomena  of 
speech.  These  lead  to  logic,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Why,  then,  does  the  present  treatise  give  us,  as  far, 
at  least,  as  its  title  goes,  precisely  the  reverse  of  this 
doctrine  ?  Why  does  it  treat  logic  as  the  prelimi- 
nary and  language  as  the  subject  to  which  it  con- 
ducts us  ?  '  So  much  must  be  known  of  the  ele- 
ments of  logic,  in  order  that  the  common  terms  of 
grammar  may  be  understood.'  So  runs  the  import 
of  our  title-page.  '  So  much  of  the  elementary  facts 
of  language  must  be  known  before  the  study  of  logic 
commences.'  So  runs  the  real  fact.  So  runs  the 
real  fact — at  least,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  writer, 
and  many  like  him  who  hold  that,  in  strict  language, 
logic  begins  with  the  syllogism,  and  that  the  struc- 
ture of  single  and  unconnected  propositions  is  no 
portion  of  that  science — that  science  dealing  less 
with  propositions  themselves  than  with  the  rela- 
tions which,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  with 
certain  combinations,  they  bear  to  each  other.  The 
nature  of  the  single  or  unconnected  proposition 
must,  of  course,  be  known.  It  is  submitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  of  this  is  to  be  got  from 
the  study  of  language  as  applied  to  logic. ...  If  the 
term  logic  be  a  misnomer,  the  reason  for  its  use  lies 
in  the  contrast  between  the  practice  of  the  ordinary 
grammarians  and  tho  logicians.  Of  the  former, 
many  admit  that  the  nature  of  terms  and  copulas, 
along  with  the  structure  of  the  proposition,  is  a 
matter  which  lies  within  their  own  jurisdiction.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  logicians  who 
treat  everything  anterior  to  the  syllogism  as  pheno- 
mena, not  of  logic,  but  of  language.  The  practice, 
however,  nowhere,  or  but  rarely,  coincides  with  the 
theory.  Look  in  an  ordinary  grammar  for  anything 
about  propositions,  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  you  will  look  in  vain.  It  is  in  the  books 
upon  logic  that  you  will  find  them.  ...  I  repeat, 
however,  that  that  in  thus  limiting  the  grammars 
that  treat  of  a  proper  grammatical  logic,  I  speak 
from  memory.  There  may  be  many  others.  Never- 
theless— whether  many  or  few,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  those  which  relegate  the  subject  to 
I  2 
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the  domain  of  the  logician.  And  he  always  supplies 
them.  Yet  they  are  not  his  own  wares ;  and  ho 
would  manifestly  and  advantageously  disencumber 
his  subject  of  more  than  one  unnecessary  appen- 
dage if,  presuming  the  grammarians  to  have  culti- 
vated their  own  domain  up  to  its  true  boundary,  he 
supposed,  on  the  part  of  his  reader,  a  knowledge  of 
terms,  copulas,  propositions,  names,  and  the  like, 
and  began  his  own  subject  where  the  preliminaries 
supplied  by  another  ended.  —  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
Logic  in  its  Applications  to  Language. 

5.  To  conclude,  the  editor  is  for  limiting, 
rather  than  extending,  the  subject-matter 
of  Logic,  so  called  ;  not  that  he  denies  any 
part  of  the  subject-matter  involved  in  the 
previous  remarks.  He  only  doubts  whether 
Logic  is  the  best  name  for  it ;  whether  it 
may  not  be  best  distributed  among  differ- 
ent departments.  In  the  way  of  limitation, 
he  would,  on  the  one  side,  not  allow  it  to 
be  even  approximately  identified  with  the 
Laws  of  Thought ;  on  the  other,  he  would 
not  deny  its  propriety  as  applied  to  the 
Syllogism,  taken  as  a  type,  and  everything 
that  can  fairly  be  grouped  round  it  as  u 
centre.  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  evils  on 
the  side  of  undue  extension  are  less  than 
those  on  the  side  of  undue  limitation. 

For  further  notices  see  Major,  Quan- 
tification, Subject,  Syllogism,  Me- 
taphysics, and  Ontology. 

6.  Common  as  a  term  of  disparagement, 
meaning  casuistry,  sophistry,  fallacious 
argument. 

Talk  logich  with  acquaintance, 
And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  anything  which  he 
might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as 
the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Here  foam'd  rebellious  Logick,  gagg'd  and  bound, 
There,  stripp'd,  fair  Rhetorick  languish'd  on  the 
ground.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  23. 

Logical,  adj.  Pertaining  to,  accordant  with, 
constituted  by,  taught  or  skilled  in,  having 
an  aptitude  for,  logic. 

The  heretick  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augustine, 
as  being  too  full  of  topzcaZsubtilties. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy. — Dryden,  Preface  to 
Annies  Mirabilis. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head. — Addison,  Spectator. 

We  ought  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  curability 
in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  finding  out  logical  argu- 
ments, since  it  would  be  more  perfection  not  to  want 
them.— Baker. 

All  inference  is  from  particulars  to  particulars. 
General  propositions  are  merely  registers  of  such 
inferences  already  made,  and  short  formula;  for 
making  more.  The  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism 
consequently  is  a  formula  of  this  description,  and 
the  conclusion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  from  tho 
formula,  but  one  drawn  according  to  the  formula ; 
the  real  logical  antecedent  or  premisses  being  the 
particular  facts  on  which  the  general  proposition 
was  collected  by  induction.—./.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic. 

When  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry  I  speak  of  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  cause 
which  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon.  I  make  no 
research  into  the  ultimate  or  logical  cause  of  any- 
thing :  the  causes  with  which  I  concern  myself  are 
not  efficient  but  physical  causes. — Ibid. 
Logically,  adv.  In  a  logical  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  logic. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honour  take  her  back  again  ? 
From  hence  I  logically  gather, 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  107. 
Logician,  s.  Teacher,  professor,  student,  in- 
vestigator, or  adept  in  logic. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have  as 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters. 
— Bacon. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  'man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter. — Addison. 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle's  friends, . . . 
Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  through  thin  and 
thick, 

On  German  Crousatz,  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  191. 
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A  logician  might  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for 
an  exception. — Swift. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtile  men,  and 
most  of  them  logicians ;  accordingly  they  have 
given  method,  and  shed  subtility  upon  their  author. 
— Baker. 

This  combination  of  first  principles  takes  place 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  logic.  All  the 
steps  of  the  demonstration  may  be  stated  in  the 
shape  in  which  logicians  are  accustomed  to  exhibit 
processes  of  reasoning  in  order  to  show  their  con- 
clusiveness, that  is,  in  syllogisms.  Thus  our  geo- 
metrical reasonings  might  be  resolved  into  such 
steps  as  the  following :— All  straight  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  are 
equal;  but  the  straight  lines  AB,  AC,  are  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference; 
therefore  the  straight  lines  AB,  AC,  are  equal.  Each 
step  of  geometrical,  and  all  other  demonstrative 
reasoning,  mav  be  resolved  into  three  such  clauses 
as  t  hese.  And  these  three  clauses  are  termed  respect- 
ively, the  major  premiss,  the  minor  premiss,  and  the 
conclusion  ;  or,  more  briefly,  the  major,  the  minor, 
and  the  conclusion.  The  principle  which  justifies 
the  reason,  when  exhibited  in  this  syllogistic  forming 
is  this :— that  a  truth  which  can  be  asserted  as  gene- 
rally, or  rather  as  universally  true,  can  be  asserted 
as  true  also  in  each  particular.— Whewtll,  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  4. 

Logistical,    adj.    See  next  entry. 

Logistics,  s.    See  extract. 

Logistics,  or  logistical  arithmetic,  the  arithmetic  of 
sexagesimals,  a  kind  usually  employed  in  astrono- 
mical computations.  See  sexagesimal  arithmetic. 
Vieta  has  applied  the  term  logistics  also  to  the 
operations  of  algebra—  Oxford  Encyclopaedia. 

Logline.  s.    See  extract. 

The  log  is  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  sector 
of  a  circle  (usually  a  quadrant)  of  five  or  six  inches 
radius.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
so  balanced,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  lead  nailed  to 
the  circular  part,  as  to  swim  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  with  about  two-thirds  immersed  under  the 
surface.  The  log-line  is  a  small  cord,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  log,  while  the  other  is 
wound  round  a  reel  in  the  stern  part  of  the  ship. 
The  log  thus  poised  keeps,  in  theory,  its  place  in 
the  water,  while  the  line  is  unwound  from  the  reel 
as  the  ship  moves  through  the  water :  and  the  length 
of  line  unwound  in  a  given  time  gives  the  rate  of 
the  ship's  sailing. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Log-man.  s.    One  who  carries  logs. 

For  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logman. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

Logography.  .9.    [Gr.  ypcupio  =  write.] 

1.  Mode  of  printing  by  types  which  represent 
words  instead  of  letters. 

Logography,  a  method  of  printing  in  which  the 
types  used,  instead  of  answering  only  to  single 
letters,  are  made  to  correspond  to  whole  words. 
This  method  was  only  practised  for  a  short  period, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  the  stereotype  method  is  now  uni- 
versally exploded.— Oxford  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Mode  of  reporting  so  called.   See  extract. 

Logography  [is]  a  system  of  taking  down  the 
words  of  an  orator  without  having  recourse  to  short- 
hand, which  was  put  in  practice  during  t  he  French 
revolution.  Twelve  or  fourteen  reporters  were  seated 
round  a  table.  Each  had  a  long  slip  of  paper,  num- 
bered. The  writer  of  No.  1  took  down  the  first  three 
or  four  words,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  spoken  gave 
notice  to  his  neighbour  by  touching  his  elbow,  or 
some  other  sign ;  No.  2  passed  the  sign  to  No.  3,  and 
so  on,  until  the  first  line  of  each  slip  was  filled ; 
No.  1  then  began  the  second  line :  thus  all  the 
twelve  or  fourteen  slips,  when  filled,  being  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other,  formed  a  single  page.  This 
mode  required  great  attention  and  quickness,  and 
was  not  found  to  answer  well  in  practice,  it  was 
introduced  in  the  National  Assembly  in  October, 
1790,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  civil  list :  and 
continued  until  August  10,  1792,  when  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family,  taking  refuge  from  insurrection  in 
the  assembly,  occupied  the  box  of  the  logographers. 
After  that  time  it  was  not  used.  —  Courtney,  in 
Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Logogriph.  s.     [Gr.  ypl<poc  =  riddle  ]  Sort 
of  riddle.  Obsolete. 

Had  I  compiled  from  Amadis  de  Gaul, .  . . 
Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  weaved  fifty  tomes 
Of  logogriphes,  and  curious  palindromes,  .  . . 
Thou  then  hadst  had  some  colour  for  thy  flames 
On  such  my  serious  follies. 

B.  Jonsnn,  Discoveries. 
Logogriph  [is]  a  species  of  riddle  in  vogue  among 
the  French  (whose  language  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  it),  in  which  the  original  word  (whole)  is  to  be 
discovered  by  guesses  at  other  combinations  of  let- 
ters included  in  it.  Thus,  the  word  'plate'  includes 
the  various  combinations,  tale,  teal,  pate,  peat,  peal, 
pale,  leap,  &c. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Logomachy,  s.  [Gr.  /ictx')  =  fight,  battle.] 
Contention  in  words ;  contention  about 
words  ;  war  of  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred  theo- 
logy with  distinctions,  cavils,  quiddities;  and  so 
traiisformed  her  to  a  mere  kind  of  sophistry  and 
logomachy. — Howell. 

The  contentions  of  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  about  this  subject,  are  but  a  mere  logo- 
machy, or  strife  about  words. — Bishop  Bramhall, 
Schism  guarded,  p.  403. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  mere  logomachy,  or  strife 
about  sounds  and  phrases. —  Trapp,  Popery  truly 
stated,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 

Logotype,  s.    See  Ligature. 
Logwood,  s.    Dyewood  so  called,  from  the 
Ilaematoxylon  Campeachianum. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm  texture;  is 
the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It  is 
very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong,  red  colour.  It  grows  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plentifully  as  on  the 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria 3Iedica. 

Logwood  is  the  wood  of  the  Haimatoxylon  Cam- 
peachianum, a  native  tree  of  Central  America,  grown 
in  Jamaica  since  1715.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  as  it  afforded 
to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour, 
it  was  not  only  prohibited  from  being  used  under 
severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned 
wherever  found,  by  a  law  passed  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  prejudice  ex- 
isted, and  the  same  law  was  enacted  against  indigo. 
At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition, 
these  two  most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which 
all  our  hats  and  the  greater  parts  of  our  woollen 
cloths  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used. —  XJre,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines. 
Used  adjectivally. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood water.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Lohock.  s.    See  extract. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  forms  of  me- 
dicines which  are  now  commonly  called  eclegmas, 
lambatives,  or  linctuses. — Quincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  vene- 
section repeated. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Loin.  s.    [N.Fr.  lombe.~] 

1.  In  plural.  Reins. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins'. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
Virgin  mother,  hail ! 
High  in  the  love  of  heaven !  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  Most  High.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  379. 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danaw.  Ibid.  i.  351. 

2.  Back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by  the 
butcher. 

So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin. 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 
As  wise  philosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine.  Lord  Dorset. 

Loiter,  v.  n.  [Provincial  German,  luddei-n.~] 
Linger ;  spend  time  carelessly  ;  idle. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you  are 
to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  counties  as  you  go. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Androgeos  fell  among  us  with  his  band, 
'Who  thought  us  Grecians  newly  come  to  land ; 
From  whence,  said  he,  my  friends  this  long  delay? 
You  loiter  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  499. 

If  we  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take; if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. — 
Rogers. 

Loiter,  v.  a.  Consume  in  trifles ;  waste 
carelessly. 

Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  unac- 
tively  loiters  it  away. — Locke. 

What  have  we  found 
In  life's  austerer  hours,  delectable 
As  the  long  day  so  loiter'd.  Hurdis,  Village  Curate. 
Loiterer,  s.     One  who  loiters  ;  lingerer ; 
idler;  lazy  wretch;  one  who  lives  without 
business. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry, 
And  daily  to  loiterers  have  a  good  eye. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unthril'tiness,  are  riotous 
spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  loiterer? 
Though  my  eyes  closed,  my  arms  have  still  been 
open'd 

To  search  if  thou  wert  come.  Otivay. 
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Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like  idle 
loiterers,  and  truants. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  339. 
Loitersack.  s.    Loiterer.  Hare. 

If  the  loiter-sack  be  gone  springing  into  a  taverne, 
I'll  fetch  him  reeling  out.— Lyly,  Mother  Bombie, 
ii.  2.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Loll.  v.  n.    Lie,  lean,  rest,  sprawl  idly  or 
lazily  upon  some  supporting  body. 

So  hangs  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me :  so  shakes 
and  pulls  me. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 
Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 161. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds, 
And  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds.  _ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  720. 
But  wanton  now.  and  lolling  at  our  ease, 
We  suffer  all  the  inveterate  ills  of  peace. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  405. 

Loll.  v.  a.  Put  out :  (applied  to  the  tongue 
protruded). 

Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people,  when  splay  mouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back, 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out  a  foot. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  115. 
By  Strymon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone, 
The  rocks  were  moved  to  pity  by  his  moan ; 
Trees  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
Fierce  tigers  couch'd  around,  and   loll'd  their 
fawning  tongues. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  738. 

Lollard,  s.  [see  extracts.]  Heretic  so  called, 
especially  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and 
V. ;  a  follower  of  Wycliffe. 

There  are  of  him  [the  pope]  cursed  with  book, 
bell,  and  candle,  out  of  his  heaven,  as  Pasquin  call- 
eth,  and  this  natural  life,  as  lollords  and  heretikes 
not  worthy  the  benefite  of  temporall  quiet. — Ander- 
son, Exposition  on  Benedictus, fol.  59 :  1573. 

In  his  lectures  he  [H.  Crompe]  called  the  here- 
tikes lollards. — Fox,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents of  the  Church,  Wicliffe. 

Dr.  Wiclif  dying  at  Lutterworth  Dec.  31, 1384,  his 
followers  were  soon  after  distinguished,  or  rather 
reproached,  by  the  nickname  of  lollards. — Lewis, 
Life  of  Bishop  Pecock,  p.  10. 

Some  authors  contend  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  Walter  Lolhard.  a  German,  who  began  to  dog- 
matize at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
others,  from  the  German,  loben,  to  praise,  and  Kerr, 
Lord,  because  the  lollards  travelled  about  from 
place  to  place,  singing  holy  hymns ;  Chaucer,  from 
lolium,  cockle  or  tares,  as  if  these  persons  were  the 
tares  sown  in  Christ's  vineyard;  and  others  from 
the  old  German,  lullen  or  lollen,  to  sing,  and  the 
termination  Itard,  with  which  many  of  the  high 
Dutch  words  end  ;  from  the  manner,  as  already 
stated,  of  their  singing  hymns,  or,  as  some  think, 
from  their  custom  also  of  chanting  requiems  to  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  Du  Cange  believes  the  word  to  be 
of  German  origin ;  and  agrees  with  Killian's  lollaerd, 
(mussitator,)  a  mumbler  of  prayers,  lollen,  signify- 
ing also  to  mumble,  to  hum. — Johnson. 
[The  meaning  of  the  word  \lollard~\,  as  appears  from 
the  last  article,  is  simply  a  sluggard.  But  in  Old 
English  to  loll  was  specially  applied  to  the  idle  life 
of  persons  wandering  about  and  living  at  other 
men's  cost. 

'  For  an  hydel  man  thou  semest— 

Other  a  spille  tyme, 

Other  beggest  thy  lyve 

Aboute  ate  meune  hatches, 

Other  faitest  upon  Fridays 

Other  feste  days  in  churches ; 

The  whiche  is  lollerene  life.' 

(Piers  Plowman,  p.  514 :  Wright's 
edition.) 
'  For  all  that  han  here  hele 

And  here  eyen  syghte, 

And  lymes  to  laborye  with, 

And  lolleres  lyf  usen, 

Lyven  ayens  Godes  lawe 

And  love  of  holy  church.'  (Ibid.  p.  527.) 
In  this  sense  the  term  was  applied  to  the  devotees, 
. . .  who  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  went  about 
preaching  reformation  of  life,  and  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  church  by  not  joining  the  regular 
orders.  'Eodem  anno  (1309)  quidam  hypocritw 
gyrovagi,  qui  Lollardi  sivo  Deum-laudantes  voca- 
bantur,  per  Hannoniam  et  Brabantiam  quasdam 
mulieres  nobiles  deceperunt.'  (Hocseniius  in  Du- 
cange.)  Afterwards  the  term  was  appropriated  to 
the  followers  of  Wicliff  in  England.  Lollaerd,  Lol- 
lebroeder,  Alexianus  monachus,  Waldensis.  (Kilian.) 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

That  the  derivation  of  this  word  is  un- 
certain is  clear  from  the  extracts.  The 
editor  suggests,  and  only  suggests,  a  dif- 
ferent one.  Let  the  L  represent  a  G,  and 
a  common  term  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
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explains  it.  The  name  goliard,  connected 
with  gula  =  throat,  glutton,  denoted  a  loose, 
dissolute  vagabond,  who,  if  a  priest,  dis- 
graced the  priestly  profession ;  and  a 
priest,  or  one  meant  for  the  priesthood,  as 
a  lay  member  of  the  (then)  inchoate  uni- 
versities, he  generally  was.  Again,  a  sort 
of  eponym  of  such  lay  priests,  who  by 
deed  and  word  scandalized  the  profession, 
was  Golius.  The  conflict  of  etymologies 
between  Goliah  the  giant,  and  gula  = 
throat,  now  comes  in,  but  before  the  time 
of  the  Lollards  the  derivations  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Hence  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Goliards  took  their  name  from  gula, 
and  what  from  Goliah,  by  no  means  affects 
the  possible  connection  of  Goliard  and 
Lollard.  Goliah  was  a  word  of  European 
celebrity,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
word  Philistine  (enemy)  as  applied  by  the 
gownsmen  of  the  German  Universities  to 
the  townsmen,  may  date  thus  far  back. 
Lollardy.  a\  Doctrine  of  the  Lollards  ;  name 
given  to  what,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
deemed  heresy. 

The  spirit  of  popory,  not  Christianity,  was  to  bo 

seen  in  the  zeal  of  the  enemies  to  lollardy. — Young, 

On  Idolatrous  Corruptions,  ii.  331. 

lolling,  part.  adj.  Hanging,  or  sprawling, 
loosely. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet. 

Dryden. 

A  lazy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers.       Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  33S. 

Loiiingiy.  adv.    In  a  lolling  manner. 

This  monstrous  creation  of  an  awe-struck  fancy 
has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and  some- 
times by  other  names.  She  lias  a  body  of  dark  blue ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her 
insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms, 
with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from  her 
mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  vic- 
tims ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads 
strung  together  in  a  ghastly  row. — Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Lollipop,  s.  [for  -pop  see  extract  from 
Wedgwood.]  Sucket  made  of  sugar,  but- 
ter, and  treacle. 

A  fellow  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a  penny  roll  or  a 
tumbler  of  lollipops,  calls  his  cabin  the  '  American 
Flour  Stores,' or  the  '  Depository  for  Colonial  Pro- 
duce,' or  some  such  name.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.xvii. 
[Papa  is  used  by  children  in  the  Tirol  to  signify  a  desire 
for  eating,  and  hence  they  apply  the  term  pappe, 
pappele,  to  anything  nice  to  eat;  zuckerpappele, 
sweeties,  lollipops.  (Deutschen  Mundarten,  iv.)  — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Lollop,  v.  71.  Move  heavily;  walk  in  a  heavy, 
lounging  manner ;  lean  idly;  idle.  Vulgar- 

Lombar-house.  s.    See  extract. 

[Lombar-house. — A  pawnbroker's  shop.  (Bailey.)  Dutch, 
Lombaerd,  fcenerator,  usurarius  ;  Lombaerde,  ta- 
berna  seu  mensa  usuraria.  (Killan.)  Lombaerd, 
lombert,  lommert,  place  where  they  lend  money  on 
pledge.  (Halma.)  From  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
money  commonly  followed  by  Lombards  in  the 
middie  ages,  whence  in  London,  Lombard  Street, 
the  street  occupied  by  bankers. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Lombardic.  adj.  Lombard,  and,  as  such,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name  :  it  is 
used,  however,  with  a  general  sense  as  ap- 
plied, in  Paleography,  to  a  particular  kind 
of  writing.    See  extracts. 

As  to  the  Lombardic  character,  we  have  not  a 
book  that  I  know  of,  written  in  it,  I  mean  agreeable 
to  the  specimens  of  it  in  Mabillon  de  Re  diploma- 
tica ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  in  any  other  place.  In 
Sir  J.  Cotton's  (I  perceive  by  your  catalogue)  there 
be  several. .  . .  Several  of  our  MSS.  are  said  by  Dr. 
Langbain  to  be  written  in  Lombardic  letters;  but 
they  are  the  common  text  or  square  hand,  about  400 
years  old,  vastly  different  from  Mabillon,  as  I  sup- 
pose yours  are  also.— H.  Wanley  to  Dr.  Smith,  Au- 
brey's Anecdotes,  i.  85. 

Writing  in  Italy  was  uniform  until  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  when  it  was  disfigured  by  the  taste  of 
that  barbarous  people.  In  069,  the  Lombards  having 
possessed  themselves  of  all  that  part  of  the  empire, 
except  Rome  and  Ravenna,  introduced  another 
form  of  writing,  which  is  termed  Lombardic.  As 
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the  popes  used  the  Lombardic  manner  in  their  bulls, 
the  appellation  of  Roman  was  sometimes  given  to  it 
iu  the  eleventh  century.  Though  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  about  two 
hundred  and  six  years,  the  name  of  their  writing 
was  still  current  beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  seventh 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  and  then 
ceased . — Johnson. 
Londoner,  s.  Native  or  inhabitant  of 
London. 

What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  felicity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  much  im- 
puted to  the  rare  temper  and  moderation  of  men's 
minds  in  those  days;  for  the  pulse  of  the  common 
people,  and  Londoners,  did  beat  nothing  so  high  as 
it  did  afterwards,  when  they  grew  pampered  with 
so  long  peace  and  plenty. — Howell,  Familiar  Let- 
ters, iv.  12. 

Some  Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  skies 
for  their  wit,  I  knew,  passed  in  town  for  silly  fel- 
lows.— Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  22. 
Londonism,  s.    Mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liar, or  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  to  London  ; 

cockneyism. 

The  subject  is,  to  shew  that  the  humble  and  ac- 
cepted dialect  of  London,  the  Londonisms,  as  I  may 
call  them,  are  far  from  being  reproachable  in  them- 
selves, however  they  may  appear  to  us  not  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell. — Pegge,  Anecdotes  of 
the  English  Language. 

Lone.  adj.    [see  Alone  and  One.] 

1.  Solitary;  unfrequented;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Savage. 

Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  3liss  Blount,  ep.ii. 

2.  Single;  not  conjoined  or  neighbouring  to 
others. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court. — 
Pope. 

3.  Single  ;  unmarried  ;  widowed.  Obsolete. 

Moreover  this  Glycerie  is  a  lone  woman. — KyJJin, 
Translation  of  Terence  :  1588. 

A  hundred  marks  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  bear. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  1. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lone  woman,  and  having 
few  friends,  refusing  to  marry. — Title  to  a  Collection 
of  Records:  1642. 

Loneliness,    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Lonely. 

1 .  Solitude  ;  want  of  company. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Diaphan- 
tus  was  lost. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 

The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  end's  tcell,  i.  3. 
Lonely,  adj. 

1,  Solitary. 

I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  ;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 
Why  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ? 

Milton,  Comus,  197. 
Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined,  in  your  lonely  cell. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  CIS. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude. 

When,  fairest  princess, 
Tou  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.  Rowe. 
Loneness.  s.  [the  sound  of  the  -n-  doubled.] 
Attribute  suggested  by  Lone;  solitude; 
dislike  of  company:  (Loneliness  com- 
moner). 

One  that  doth  wear  away  himself  in  loudness. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 
Those  that  would  make  loneness  acceptable,  by 
advising  men,  as  through  a  prospective,  to  behold 
the  greattiess  of  structures  and  bravery  of  courts, 
through  the  humility  of  a  cottage. — Sir  It.  Tempest, 
On  Solitariness,  p.  95. 

If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.      Donne,  Poems,  p.  131. 
Lonesome,  adj.  Lonely. 

They  dance  as  they  were  wood. 
Around  an  huge  black  goat,  in  lonesome  wood, 
By  shady  night,  far  from  or  house  or  town. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existmce  of  Souls. 
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You  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb ; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  wear  I 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats  appear. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

Lonesomeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lonesome;  state  or  quality  of  being 
lonesome. 

The  darkness  and  lonesomeness  of  the  night  is 
no  improper  similitude  ;  'tis  a  pretty  emblem  of  our 
mortality. — Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  96. 

Long-,  adj.  [Lat.  longus.~] 

1.  Extended;  drawn  out. 

a.  In  a  line,  or  in  the  direction  of  length. 

His  branches  became  long  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  waters. — Ezekiel,  xxxi.  5. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4S0. 

The  fig-tree  . .  .  spreads  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long.  Ibid.  ix.  1101. 

b.  In  time  or  duration. 

When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
broken  bread,  and  eaten  and  talked  a  long  w  hile, 
even  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed. — Acts,  xx.  11. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

He  made  the  trial  in  a  long-necked  phial. — Boyle. 

2.  Not  soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home.  —  Ecclcsiasticus, 
xii.  5. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  158. 
Him,  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose. 

Ibid.  ix.  87. 

3.  Protracted ;  earnest ;  longing  :  (in  this 
sense  it  has  originated  an  adverb  formed  in 
the  regular  way.    See  L  o n  g  1  y. ) 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long\ook  that  way, 
he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By  every  circumstance  I  know  he  loves  ; 
Yet  he  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 

4.  Dilatory. 

Remember  that  death  will  not  be  long  in  coming, 
and  that  the  covenant  of  the  grave  is  not  shewed 
unto  thee. — Ecclcsiasticus,  xiv.  12. 

5.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  series. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  331. 

6.  See  Longheaded. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  according  to  them, 
in  the  common  way ;  and  let  the  matter  in  hand  be 
what  it  will,  it  must  be  carried  with  an  air  of  im- 
portance, and  transacted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with 
an  ostentatious  secrecy.  These  are  your  persons 
with  long  heads,  who  would  fain  make  the  world 
believe  their  thoughts  and  ideas  very  much  supe- 
riour  to  their  neighbours'!—  Tatler,  no.  191. 

With  the  very  common  meaning  of  in 
length,  where  it  follows  nouns  of  Number 
and  Dimension,  the  construction  is  adver- 
bial rather  than  adjectival. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee. — Exodus,  xx.  12. 

Shall  the  women  eat  their  fruit,  and  children  of  a 
span  long? — Lameyitations,  ii.  20. 

Long-,  adv. 

1 .  To  a  great  length  in  space. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars'  long  extended  rows. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  28. 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come 
up  to  the  mount. — Exodus,  xix.  13. 

The  martial  Aneus  did  the  sceptre  wield, 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resumed  the  long  forgotten  shield. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Aitgustalis,  466. 

So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmoved,  and  long 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  831. 

It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated 
and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will  bo 
free  or  no? — Locke. 

Heaven  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  long  expected  shores. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Not  soon. 

But  not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes- 
tuous wind,  called  Euroclydon.— Acts,  xxvii.  14. 

4.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  have 
been  found  in  it,  and  generally  spread  long  ago, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.— Archbishop 
Tillotson, 
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Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago, 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  A.  Philips,  Briton* 

5.  Throughout. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
day. — Genesis,  xlviii.  15. 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gene- 
ration.— Psalms,  xcv.  10. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Long,  prep.    Same  as  Along.  With  of. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  long  o/them,  than  with  pains  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Maine,  Bloys,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away, 
Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

Shakespear,  Henri/  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  yaw. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it  is 
perhaps  long  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know  so 
little  more. — Glanville. 
Long,  s.    Character  of  music,  equal  to  tivo 
breves. 

The  dots  of  Guido  only  marked  the  degrees  of 
high  and  low ;  to  Franco  of  Cologne  we  are  indebted 
for  characters  which  at  once  denoted  both  the  tune 
and  time  of  the  sounds.  Of  these  he  invented  four 
and  their  rests;  namely,  the  large,  the  long,  the 
breve,  and  the  semibreve. — English  Cyclopedia, 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Notation. 
Long  and  short  of  anything.    The  whole  ;  the 

details  and  general  view.  Colloquial. 
ion-,,  v.  n.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Desire  earnestly;  wish,  with  eagerness  con- 
tinued :  (with  for  or  after  before  the  thing 
desired). 

If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  was  the 
place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  after— Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1121. 
There's  the  tie  that  binds  you ; 
You  long  to  call  him  father :  Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 
with  fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea. — Arbuthnot. 

I  courted  dangers,  and  I  long'dfor  death. 

A.  Philips. 

For  still  there  lives  within  my  secret  heart 
The  magic  image  of  the  magic  child, 
"Which  there  he  made  upgrow  by  his  strong  art, 
As  in  that  crystal,  orb-wise  Merlin's  feat, 
The  wondrous  '  World  of  glass,'  wherein  is  said 
All  longed-for  things  their  beings  did  repeat. 

Coleridge. 

[The  representatives  of  Latin  languere  (from  the  root 
lag,  slack,  faint)  are  occasionally  synonymous,  or 
are  perhaps  confounded  with  verbs  formed  from  the 
adjective  long.  French,  languir,  to  droop,  faint, 
hang  the  head,  also  to  linger,  idle  it,  be  litlier. 
(Cotgrave.)  Languir  dans  tine  prison,  to  linger 
in  prison.  Donnez  lui  cela,  ne  le  faites  pas  languir. 
Languedoc  langhi,  to  be  ennuied,  to  find  it  long, 
also  as  German  verlangen,  to  long  for.  Langhisse 
de  vous  veire,  I  long  to  see  you. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Long.  v.  n.  Belong. 

But  he  me  first  through  pride,  and  puissance 
strong, 

Assayl'd,  not  knowing  what  to  amies  cloth  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  8. 
But  wit's  ambition  longeth  to  the  best. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

longanimity,  s.  [Lat.  animus  =  mind.]  For- 
bearance; patience,  or  tolerance  of  offences. 

The  Almighty,  in  his  goodnesse  and  mercy,  giveth 
tyme  and  space  to  men  that  are  wylling  to  repent, 
and  endureth  offenders  with  great  patience  and 
longanimity  to  bring  them  to  righteousnesse  of  lyfe. 
— Bishop  Woolton,  Christian  Mannell,  K.  ii.:  1576. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  surely  had  mastered  any 
but  the  longanimity  tmi  lasting  sull'eranceof  God. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  .innocent  and  holy  matron  had  rather  go 
clad  in' the  snowy  white  robes  of  meekness  and 
longanimity,  than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. — 
Howell,  England's  Tears. 
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Longboat,  s.  Largest  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship ;  launch. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  his  longboat. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 
they  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in  the 
longboat. — Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

longe.  s.  [Fr.]  Thrust  with  a  sword ;  see 
Lung  e. 

He  attacked  Mr.  Darnel  with  great  fury,  and  at 
the  first  longe  ran  him  up  to  the  hilt.— Smollett. 

Longeval.  adj.      [Lat.  longatvus  ;  atvum  = 

age,  time.]  Longlived. 

Those  primitive  longaval  and  antediluvian  man- 
tigers,  who  first  taught  science  to  the  world. — Ar- 
buthnot and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Longevous,  adj.    Same  as  Longeval. 

Leaving  no  histories  of  those  longevous  generations, 
when  men  might  have  been  properly  historians, 
when  Adam  might  have  read  long  lectures  unto 
Methuselah,  and  Methuselah  unto  Noah. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  1. 
Longevity,  s.    Length  of  life. 

That  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from  the 
longevity  of  the  natives. — Hay,  Wisdom  of  God  ma- 
nifested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Longheaded,  part.  pref.  Having  a  long  head. 

1.  Physical///.  Having  the  diameter  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput  notably  longer 
than  the  diameter  from  side  to  side.  This, 
though  the  primary,  is  by  no  means  the 
common  usage  of  the  term,  which  belongs 
to  Anatomy  or  Ethnology  rather  than  to 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  is  little 
more  than  the  translation  of  the  more 
technical  term  Dolichocephalic. 

2.  Figuratively.  Endowed  with  forecast, 
forethought,  sagacity  ;  and,  as  such,  often 
suggestive  of  a  slightly  unfavourable  inter- 
pretation, cunning,  overreaching. 

A  long-headed,  far-seeing  man  was  Grafton  Leigh, 
bright  as  a  diamond  and  as  hard,  keen  as  a  sword 
in  the  hand  of  a  skilful  fencer,  and  as  hard  to  turn 
aside. — E.  Yates,  Black  Sheep. 

(For  Long  liead,  as  separate  words,  see  Long, 
adj.  6.) 

Longimanous.  adj.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand.] 
Longhanded  ;  having  long  hands. 

The  villariy  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecu- 
tion of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longi- 
manous  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to 
extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Longimetry.  s.  [Fr.  lonyimctrie  ;  Lat.  lon- 
gus  =  long  +  Gr.  /urpov  =  measure  ;  a  hybrid 
word.]  Art  or  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
longimetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Longing,  part.  adj. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causeth  love, 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Longing,  s.  Earnest  desire ;  continual  wish. 
When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  of 
uncertain  wishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to  un- 
quiet longings,  when  I  would  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they  should 
end  with  Philoclca. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them  all  the  daylong. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  32. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ?        Addison,  Cato. 

'  I  have  heard  of  some  spoonics  as  never  kissed  a 
girl,  but  never  heard  of  any  one  who  had  kissed  a 
girl  once  that  did  not  long  to  be  at  it  again.' — '  And 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Profligate,  it  is  that  hinging  which 
makes  you  so  hot  for  London  ?' — '  There  have  been 
worse  longings  nor  that,'  quoth  the  corporal, 
gravely. — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  ii.  eh.  viii. 
Longingly,  adv.  In  a  longing  manner;  with 
incessant  wishes. 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans, 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  G3. 

Longinquity.  s.    [Lat.  longinquitas,  from 
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longinquus  =  distant.]    Distance;  remote- 
ness. 

Longinquily  of  region  doth  cause  the  examination 
of  truth  to  be  over-dilatory. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 

Supremacy. 

Longitude,  s.    [Lat.  longitudo,  -dinis."] 

1.  Length;  greatest  dimension.  Obsolete. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Ar- 
ch itecture. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longitude 
only  ;  but  the  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be 
diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid 
bodies;  which  multiplies  all  over  and  over  again, 
and  overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfa- 
thomable number. — Bentley. 

This  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and  uni- 
form action  by  certain  and  established  laws,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of  distance, 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  impaired. — Id. 

2.  Circumference  of  the  earth  measured  from 
any  meridian. 

Some  of  Magellanus's  company  were  the  first  that 
did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  degrees  of 
longitude. — Abbot. 

3.  Distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth  to  the 
east  or  west  of  any  place. 

To  conclude ; 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we, 
But-to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  he  ? 

Donni. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  bomb  vessels. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

4.  Position  of  anything  to  east  or  west. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  first 
point  of  numeration  toward  the  east,  which  first 
point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  equinox. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vttlgar  Errours. 

Longitudinal,  adj.  Measured  by  the  length ; 
running  in  the  longest  direction. 

Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transverse :  these  vesi- 
culic  are  distended,  and  their  longitudinal  diameters 
straitened,  and  so  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle 
shortened. — Cheyne. 

Longlived.  adj.     Having  great  length  of 
life,  or  existence. 

When  stag,  and  raven,  and  the  longlived  tree, 
Compared  with  man,  died  in  minority. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  203. 
I  could  gaze  a  day 
Upon  his  armour  that  hath  so  revived 
My  spirits,  and  tells  me  that  I  am  longlived 
In  his  appearance.  B.  Jonson,  3Iasques. 

Longly.  ado.    Longingly ;  with  great  liking. 
Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps,  you  mark  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Longness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Long ; 
extension. 

This,  considered  in  respect  to  its  form 
and  composition,  is  the  true  abstract  of 
long  ;  the  notification  of  this  abstract  im- 
port being  the  special  etymological  function 
of  the  affix  -ness.  Yet  longness  is  a  much 
rarer  word  than  length.  More  than  this, 
the  latter  term,  equally  abstract  with  the 
former,  is  more  general ;  the  notions  of 
abstraction  and  generality  being,  though 
different,  so  intimately  related  as  to  be 
often  confused,  and  that  by  influential  lo- 
gicians. Taking  then  the  two  elements  of 
simple  abstraction,  and  abstraction  with 
generalization,  as  forming  the  import  of. 
the  affix  -ness,  it  seems  that  in  the  pair  of 
words  under  notice,  the  form  in  -th  has 
prevailed  over  the  better  form. 

In  the  way  of  signification  longness 
differs  from  length  in  being  applicable  to 
long  objects  only;  i.e.  to  objects  wherein 
the  word  long  is  opposed  to  short.  No  one 
talks  of  a  thing  being  short  in  the  matter 
of,  or  short  in  respect  to,  its  longness  ;  nor 
would  any  one  say  of  a  notoriously  short 
individual,  that  lie  was  only  three  feet  in 
longness.  The  term  that  suits  here  is 
length ;  a  term  that  may  be  applied  to 
objects  of  extreme  shortness.  This  is  be- 
cause the  element  long,  as  it  occurs  in  this 
second  form,  is  opposed  not  to  short,  but  to 
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Iroad  or  deep ;  in  other  words,  it  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  dimension,  rather  than  a 
measure. 

What  applies  to  long  applies  also  to  its 
correlatives  broad  and  deep.  Very  narrow 
objects  may  have  breadth,  and  very  shallow 
objects  depth.  Broadness,  however,  and 
deepness  imply  the  exclusion  of  naiTOwness 
and  shallowness. 

The  same  applies  to  the  actual  or  ap- 
proximate Synonyms,  width  and  height; 
both  of  which  are  applicable  where  icidc- 
ness  and  highness  would  be  out  of  place, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  Oppo- 
sites.  Short,  narrow,  low,  shalloiv,  have 
no  second  forms  for  their  abstracts;  short- 
ness, narrowness,  lowness,  and  shallowness 
being  the  only  ones  in  use  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  notions  which 
the  adjectives  severally  suggest  are  those 
of  opposition  to  long,  broad,  high,  and 
deep,  as  simple  qualities ;  and,  in  no  re- 
spect, to  long,  broad  (or  wide),  and  deep 
(or  high)  as  dimensions.  Hence,  with  the 
forms  in  -ness  the  opposition  is  simple,  i.e. 
long  is  opposed  to  short  only ;  w  ith  the  forms 
in  -th,  or  with  names  of  dimensions,  the 
opposition  is  double;  long  being  opposed 
to  both  broad  and  deep.  Again,  in  the 
matter  of  form  the  dimensional  names 
(with  the  doubtful  exception  of  heighth 
from  high,  where,  at  present  and  with  the 
ordinary  pronunciation,  the  change  is  li- 
mited to  the  spelling),  all  modify  their 
vowel.  The  o  in  long  becomes  e  ;  the  l  in 
wide,  i;  the  e  or  ee  of  deep,  e;  the  -oa-  in 
broad,  eci ;  giving  length,  width,  depth,  and 
breadth. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  only  to 
our  language  in  its  purest  form.  In  prac- 
tice the  difference  between  the  two  forms 
is  often  neglected.  The  rule,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  predominance  of  the  form 
in  -th.  We  oftener  use  length,  breadth, 
heighth,  &c.  in  the  place  of  longness, 
broadness,  and  highness,  than  longness,  &c. 
for  length,  &c. 

Another  variety  is  supplied  by  Longi- 
tude ;  this  being,  in  the  way  of  etymology, 
no  English  derivative  at  all,  but  merely  an 
English  form  of  the  Latin  longitudo.  Yet 
the  import  of  this  is  to  convey  the  notion 
of  an  abstraction  ;  and,  so  far  as  longitude 
does  this  it  agrees  with  longness  and  length. 
lint  this  usage  is  rare  or  obsolete  ;  and 
longitude,  in  ordinary  language,  has  its 
weil-known  special  meaning  in  Astronomy 
and  Navigation. 

Ho  brought  with  him  a  plot  of  the  enemy's,  which 
in  haste  I  caused  to  be  drawn  out;  but  because  of 
the  longness  of  the  work,  I  caused  him  to  leave 
the  town  undone.  —  Sid ney,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

long-some.  adj.     Tedious;  wearisome  by 
its  length. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as 
they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as 
England  stood  in  state  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

The  residue  of  his  longsome  treatise  is  spent  upon 
the  council  of  Constantinople.— Bishop  Hall,  Ho- 
nour of  married  Clergy,  p.  197. 

When  chill'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating  rain, 
"We  tread  with  weary  steps  the  longsome  plain. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  370. 

Longsomeness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Longsome;  tediousness. 

That  the  longsomeness  of  suits  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  may  be  restrained—  History  of  Conformity, 
p. 22:  1681. 

Longshanked.  adj.    Having  long  legs. 
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That  pigmy  king  of  Poland  fought  more  victorious 
battles  than  any  of  his  longshanked  predecessors. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  318. 

Kong-spun.  adj.  Carried  to  an  excessive 
length  ;  tedious. 

The  longspun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.  Addison. 

Longsufferanee.  s.    Clemency;  longsuffer- 

ing. 

The  goodness,  patience,  and  longsufferanee  of 
God. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Commination. 

This  my  longsufferanee,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 
Longsuffering-.   adj.      Patient;   not  easily 
provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffer- 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. — Exodus, 
xxxiv.  6. 

Longsuffering-.  s.  Patience  of  offence  ;  cle- 
mency. 

We  infer  from  the  mercy  and  longsuffering  of 
God,  that  they  were  themselves  sufficiently  secure 
of  his  favour. — Rogers. 

Longtail.  s.     Dog  with  tail  uncut. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. — Aye, 
that  I  will,  come  cut  and  longtail  under  the  degree 
of  a  squire. — Shakespear ,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  4. 

Longtongued.  adj.  Babbling. 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip ! 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
Long-ways.  adv.    In  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion. 

This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  long- 
ways, almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.— Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Longwinded.  adj.  Long-breathed ;  tedious. 
My  simile  you  minded, 
Which,  I  confess,  is  too  longwinded.  Swift. 
Longwise,  adv.  In  the  longitudinal  direction. 
They  make  a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longwise  of  that 
part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and  crosswise 
of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith.— Bacon. 

He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined  long- 
wise unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  with  his 
length. — Hakewill. 
Lonish.  adj.    Somewhat  lonely. 

He  had  spent  the  summer  at  Cassington  in  a 
lonish  and  retired  condition.  —  Life  of  Anthony 
Wood,  p.  76. 

Loo.  s.  [  ?  ]  Game  at  cards  so  called  ; 
sometimes,  even  now,  called  Lant,  though 
strictly  this  latter  term  applies  only  to 
three-card  loo.  Langteraloo,  dealt  with 
as  one  word,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
a  lant  or  a  loo,  i.e.  terms  used  in  the  game 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  the  name 
of  the  game  itself. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of 
the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon 
a  hand  at  loo. — Addison. 
E'en  mighty  Fam,  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 
threw, 

And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Loo.  v.  a.  Beat  opponents  by  winning  every 
trick  at  the  game. 

I'll  play  the  cards  come  next  my  fingers  .  . . 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 
When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 
Well,  now  who  wins?— Why,  still  the  same ; 
For  Sal  has  lost  another  game. 

Shenstone,  To  a  Friend. 
Loobily.  adj.    After  the  manner  of  a  looby. 
The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  loobily 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  the 
scholars. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Looby,  s.    Lubber ;  clumsy  clown. 

The  vices  trace 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers  ?  Swift. 
Loof.       See  extract;  also  Luff. 
{Loof— The  windward  side  of  a  ship.   To  loof  or  luff,  to 
turn  the  ship  towards  the  wind,  and  as  a  ship  to 
windward  of  another  has  the  power  of  escaping  it  if 
an  equally  good  sailer,  aloof,  on  loof,  is  out  of  reach. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  exactly  what  part  of  the 
ship  the  loof  originally  was.   Dutch  loef  is  a  rullock 
or  oar-pin.  scalmus,  but  the  loof  was  a  timber  of 
considerable  size,  by  which  the  course  of  the  ship 
was  directed;  it  would  seem  to  be  the  large  oar 
used  by  way  of  a  rudder,  or  perhaps  the  tiller. 
'  Weder  stod  an  wille    '  The  weather  stood  at  will, 
Wind  mid  than  beste,  The  wind  at  the  best, 
lleo  rihten  heore  tones,  They  righted  their  luofs 
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And  up  drogen  seiles,    And  up  drew  the  sails, 
Lithen  over  sa;strem.'  Voyaged  over  sea  stream.' 

(Layamon,  3,  242.) 
'Paio  a  A.  pur  mi  mast  de  rouge  sapin  de  cent  pees 
longe,  un  loffe,  line  verge  et  une  bowespret  aperte- 
nent  &  dit  mast,  £6  17s.  Id.'  'Ascendentes  vero 
naves  et  velificantes  perrexerunt  itaque  audacter 
obliquando  dracenam.  qua;  vulgariter  diciter  lof  ae 
si  vellent  adire  Calesiam,  sod  Angli  maris  periti — 
subito  cum  se  scivissent  ventum  exhausisse  (had 
got  to  windward),  versa  dracena  ex  transverso  vento 
sibi  jam  secundo  insecuti  sunt  hostns  alacriter.' 
(Matthew  Paris  in  Bart.  Cotton,  p.  108.)  'Dutch. 
loeuen,  deflectere  sive  declinare  navigio,  cedere.' 
(Kilian).—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Loof.  v.  a.  In  Navigation.  Bring  close  to 
the  wind. 

She  once  being  loof'd, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

Look.  v.  n.     [Provincial  German,  lugen, 

luegan.~\ 

1.  Direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  object: 
(when  the  present  object  is  mentioned,  the 
preposition  after  look  is  either  on  or  at ;  if 
it  is  absent,  we  use  for ;  if  distant,  after  : 
to  was  sometimes  used  anciently  for  at). 

a.  The  physical  eye. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful  countc* 
nance,  and  goodly  to  look  to. — I  Samxiel,  xvi.  12. 

At  the  rushing  of  his  chariots  and  at  the  rumbling 
of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  their 
children  for  feebleness  of  hands.— Jeremiah,  xlvii.  3. 

b.  The  intellectual  eye. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 
present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every 
man  reform  his  own  ways. — Bacoyi,  New  Atlantis. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  at 
the  reason  of  it. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  man  only  saved  the  pigeon  from  the  hawk, 
that  he  might  eat  it  himself;  and  if  w:e  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations. — iStr  R.  L'Estrange. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of 
the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. — 
Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius. — Id. 

Change  a  man's  views  of  things ;  let  him  look  into 
the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see  God,  the 
righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds. — Id. 
•2.  Expect. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to 
fight  another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Take  care ;  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them  :  he  was  only  to 
look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he 
robbed  others. — Locke. 

4.  Have  any  particular  appearance  ;  seem. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either  of  that, 
or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget  authority. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight ; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Eclow  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers  of  a 
supply,  looks  very  sullen. — Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
Jordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude. — Addison. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  how 
such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself. —  Walts. 

5.  Have  any  air,  mien,  or  manner. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shretc,  iii.  2. 
What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
Give  me  your  worship's  good  hand;  by  my  troth 
you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well. — Id., 
Henry  I V.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world. 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  fi. 
Though  I  cannot  tell  what  a  man  says;  if  he  will 
be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  he  looks. — 
Collier. 

It  will  bo  his  lot  to  look  singular  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  become  a  bye-word. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 
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6.  Form  the  air  in  any  particular  manner,  in 
regarding  or  beholding. 

I  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time, 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me ; 
Blindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,\95. 
These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would 
be  animated  by  the  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul  they 
have  taken  fire  in  his  writings. — Swift,  Letter  to 
Pope. 

Look  about  one.    Be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
look  about  them  ;  to  enter  into  serious  consultation, 
how  they  may  avert  that  ruin. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  look  about 
you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough. — Harvey, 
Discourse  on  Consumptions. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it:  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him. — 
Avbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Look  after.  Attend  to ;  take  care  of ;  observe 
with  care,  anxiety,  or  tenderness. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking 
after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 
— Luke,  xxi.  26. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 
— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters, 
when  any  of  them  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or  birds ; 
but  then  they  must  be  sure  to  look  diligently  after 
them,  that  they  were  not  ill  used. — Ibid. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
■water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 
retreated. — Woodwa  rd. 

Look  black.  Frown ;  show  signs  of  dislike 
or  disgust. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
The  bishops  thereat  repined,  and  looked  black. — 
Holinshed,  Chronicle  of  England,  iii.  1157. 

Look/or.  Expect. 

Being  a  labour  of  no  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou 

Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Shakcspear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for; 
and,  though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be  con- 
sented to,  yet  the  substance  of  the  accusation  might 
be  still  insisted  on. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which  is  the 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  perplex  you 
the  more. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistcs,\OGo. 
Drown'd  in  deep  despair, 
He  dares  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer, 
Nor  vow  one  victim  to  preserve  his  breath ; 
Amazed  he  lies,  and  sadly  looks  for  death. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  30:i. 

This  limitation  of  Adam's  empire  to  his  line,  will 
save  those  the  labour  who  would  look  for  one  heir 
amongst  the  race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  little  con- 
tribute to  the  discovery  of  one  amongst  men. — 
Locke. 

She  looked  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill.  Crabbe. 
Look  into.    Examine  ;  investigate. 
His  nephew's  levies  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack  ; 
But  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
The  more  frequently  and  narrowly  we  look  into 
the  works  of  nature,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  their  beauty. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

It  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  that  lies  in  his  way. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 
Look  on  or  upon, 
a.  Respect ;  esteem ;  regard  as  good  or  bad. 
Ambitious  men,  if  they  bo  checked  in  their  desires, 
become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and 
matters  with  an  evil  eye. — Bacon,  Essays. 

In  Europe,  if  a  harmless  maid 
By  nature  and  by  love  betray'd, 
Should  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  477. 
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b.  Consider ;  conceive  of ;  think. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer ; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every 
word  and  syllable. — Dryden. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  minds  to  an 
impartial  consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught 
nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cross. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent  reli- 
gion ?  but  who  will  believe  that  we  do  so,  that  shall 
look  upon  the  actions,  and  consider  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  ? — Archbishop  Tillolson. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe. — Locke,  On  human 
U nder standing . 

Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they  move 
him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sickness. — 
Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

c.  Be  a  mere  idle  spectator. 

I'll  be  a  candleholder,  and  look  on. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 
Some  come  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make 
merry;  others  come  only  to  look  on.— Bacon,  Apo- 
phthegms. 
Look  out. 

a.  Search  ;  seek. 

When  the  thriving  tradesman  has  got  more  than 
he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are 
to  look  out  for  a  purchase. — Locke. 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or  sickness, 
wo  are  forward  enough  to  look  out  for  remedies,  to 
listen  to  every  one  that  suggests  them,  and  imme- 
diately to  apply  them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  and 
compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  as  can  be  found.— Felton,  Dis- 
sertation on  reading  the  Classicks. 

The  curious  are  looking  out,  some  for  flattery, 
some  for  ironies,  in  that  poem;  the  sour  folks  think 
they  have  found  out  some. — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

b.  Be  on  the  watch. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self ?— Collier. 

Look  over.    Examine  ;  try  one  by  one. 
Look  o'er  the  present  and  the  former  time, 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  164- 
A  young  child,  distracted  with  the  variety  of  his 
play-games,  tired  his  maid  every  day  to  look  them 
over.— Locke. 

Look  to.    Watch  ;  take  care  of. 

Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds. — Proverbs,  xxvii.  23. 

There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 
lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. — Sliakespear, 
3Iidsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ? 
Look  to  the  door  there,  Francis. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  :  let  some  of  my  people 
have  a  special  care  of  him. — Id.,  Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4. 

Uncleanly  scruple !  fear  not  you ;  look  to 't. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  1. 

When  it  came  once  among  our  people,  that  the 
state  offered  conditions  to  strangers  that  would  stay, 
we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men  to  look 
to  our  ship. — Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  cause  of  treason,  the 
king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in 
sanctuary. — Id. 

The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  look  better  to  it  another  time. — Sir  R.  L'Es- 
strange. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  I  am  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned ;  the  composer  of  it  must  look  to  that. — 
Woodward. 

Look  up. 

a.  Search  for  anything  with  a  view  of  saving 
and  collecting :  (as,  '  I  must  look  up  my 
old  remnants'). 

b.  Show  a  tendency  to  rise  or  improve  :  (as, 
'  Prices  are  looking  up'). 

Look  tip  to.    Respect :  (as,  '  He  looked  up  to 

him  as  something  superior'). 
Look.  v.  a. 

1 .  Seek  ;  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place. 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser. 

2.  Turn  the  eye  upon. 

Amaziah  sent  messengers  to  Jehoash  .  . .  king  of 
Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the 
face. — 2  Kings,  xiv.  8. 

3.  Influence  b)r  looks. 

Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind  ! 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.        Dryden,  Cleomenes. 
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4.  Express  by  a  look. 

The  ruined  girl  disturbed  me,  and  my  eyes 
Looked,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  tlie  Hall,  Tlie  Elder  Brother 

Construction  doubtful;  the  following  ex- 
tract being,  in  the  previous  editions,  given 
under  the  verb  neuter.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  if  the  order  of  words 
were  look  through  it,  in  which  case  through 
would  be  a  preposition,  and  it  would  be 
governed  by  it.  The  present  example, 
however,  is  other  than  this,  and  look  it 
through  means  pierce  with  a  look. 
Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass, 
And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass. 

Dryden. 

Look  out.    Discover  by  searching. 

Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general  bills 
as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encouragement  from 
them  to  look  out  all  the  bills  I  could. — Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Whosoever  has  such  treatment  when  he  is  a  man, 
will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he  can  be  at 
ease. — Locke. 

Look,  interj.    See  !  lo  !  behold  !  observe  ! 

Look  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man  too ;  he's 
as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him  cause. 
—Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world  :  fear 
not  your  advancement.—/^.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
V.  5. 

Look,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous 
eople  but  such  as  will  not  marry  except  they 
now  means  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every  where  at 
this  day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inun- 
dations of  people. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Look  you !  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobbler  may  make  himself  a  lord. — 
Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 
Look.  5. 

1 .  Air  of  the  face ;  mien ;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  wilt  bring 
down  high  looks. — Psalms,  xviii.  27. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Then  gracious  Heaven  for  nobler  ends  desigu'd, 
Their  looks  erected,  and  their  clay  refin'd. 

J.  Dryden,  jun..  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  44. 

And  though  death  be  the  king  of  terrors, yet  pain, 
disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frighted  looks,  able  to 
discompose  most  men. — Locke. 
Where  art  thou  gone,  my  own  dear  child  P 

What  wicked  looks  are  those  I  see? 
Alas  1  alas !  that  look  so  wild, 

It  never,  never  came  from  me ; 
If  thou  art  mad,  my  pretty  lad, 
Then  I  must  be  for  ever  sad.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Act  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength, 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Ilonoria,  285. 
When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand, 
And  glared,  like  angry  lions,  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'r.v  look  might  be  their  last. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  555. 

Looker,  s. 

1.  One  who  looks. 

For  though  infusion  of  celestial  powre 
The  duller  earth  it  quickneth  with  delight, 
And  lifefull  spirits  privily  doth  poure 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  lookers'  sight. 
They  seem  to  please.  Spenser,  Hymns. 

Those  curious  arched  chambers,  in  which  these 
lookers  or  beholders  dwell.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  93. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  your  grave  lookers  are 
the  dullest  of  men.  —  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Re- 
hearsal. 

2.  Spectator  ;  not  agent :  (with  on). 

Shepherd's  poor  pipe,  when  his  harsh  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pastime  not 
passion  enters. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna ; 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker  on  ?  Fairfax. 

The  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
looker  on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart :  a  valour  of  glory  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage  are  two  things. — Bacon. 

The  people  love  him ; 
The  lookers  on,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar, 
Will  talk  themselves  to  action. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy, 
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He  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on. 

Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid. 

Looking,  verbal abs.  Expectation:  (withybr)- 
A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment— He- 
brews,  x.  27. 

looking-glass,  s.  Mirror;  glass  which  shows 
forms  reflected. 

Command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have. — 
Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

Shakcspear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass. 
— South,  Sermons. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbour's 
faults,  than  of  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our  own 
manners  by. — Sir  li.  L' Estrange. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  to- 
gether with  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  for- 
merly the  name  of  Diana's  looking-glass. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Such  partial  obscuration  or  distortion  of  the  ima- 
gery as  we  excuse,  or  even  admire,  in  the  expanded 
mirror  of  a  lake  reflecting  the  woods  and  bills,  and 
ever-changing  sky  when  its  waters  are  swayed  or 
ruffled  by  the  fitful  breeze,  would  be  intolerable  in  a 
looking-glass,  were  it  otherwise  the  most  splendid 
article  of  the  sort  of  upholstery  ever  furnished. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

Lookout,  s. 

1-.  View ;  prospect. 

This  leads  to  a  little  tower, . . .  the  dressing  room 
of  the  sultana.  It  is  a  small  square  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives 
light  by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out 
charming.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
let.  xxiii. 
2.  Watch  ;  spial. 

Generally,  it  is  true  that  public  opinion  is  of  great 
value,  where  it  can  be  resolved  into  the  testimony  of 
a  multitude  of  witnesses  with  respect  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  Many  persons  on  the  look-out  can  observe 
better  than  a  few ;  and  hence  it  is  more  easy  to  de- 
ceive one  than  many,  except,  indeed,  in  cases  where 
special  knowledge  is  requisite.  For  example :  it 
would  be  easier  to  deceive  a  hundred  ordinary 
persons  by  false  jewels  than  a  single  jeweller;  or  a 
hundred  ordinary  persons  by  a  copy  of  an  old 
picture,  than  a  single  connoisseur  in  painting.— 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  tlie  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi. 

I  have  no  right  to  be  incredulous  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  things  which  1  have  never  seen.  Nor 
am  I.   Yet  I  may  well  doubt  their  frequent  occur- 
rence when  being  both  in  the  way  of  them  and  on 
the  look-out  for  them,  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
them. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Stibjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  comprising  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  lect.  xxxii. 
Zioom.  s.   [A. S.  loma  =  utensil,  implement; 
generally  preceded  by  ge-,  a  prefix  giving 
it  a  collective  power ;  so  that  geloma  = 
furniture.    In  this  general  sense  it  is  used 
only  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound.'] 
Frame  in  which  weavers  work  their  cloth. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loom,  or 
by  indulging  to  any  one  sort  of  reproveable  discourse 
himself,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  against  the  rest. — 
Dr.  H.  More.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  41 . 

The  Spartan  had  no  calling  except  war.  Of  arts, 
sciences,  and  letters  he  was  ignorant.  The  labour 
of  the  spade  and  of  the  loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of 
trade,  he  contemptuously  abandoned  to  men  of 
a  lower  caste.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxiii. 

And  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
And  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom. 

Id.,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 

Used  as  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

No  wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply  seated  discon- 
tents of  a  great  party  as  he  treats  the  fury  of  a  mob 
which  destroys  mills  and  yov/er-looms. — Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional History. 
loom.  v.  n.  [  ?  ]  Appear  large  at  sea  :  (ap- 
plied to  a  ship  at  a  distance,  as  through  a 
mist,  or  under  any  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  enlarges,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  indistinctness  to,  the  object  seen). 
Awful  she  looms,  the  terror  of  the  main. 

Pye,  Carmen  Seculare. 

Loom.  s.  [Danish,  lumme.~\    See  extract. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  gooses  of  a  dark  colour, 
dappled  with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and 
wings ;  each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two 
spots ;  they  breed  in  the  Faro  Islands.  —  Grew, 
Museu  m. 
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Looming,  s.    See  Mirage, 
loon.  s.  [Dutch,  loen."]  Sorry  fellow;  scoun- 
drel ;  rascal. 

Thou  cream-faced  loon  ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill: 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend  ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  arc  your  friend  ? 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  589. 
This  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or,  as 
the  Scots  call  it,  a  false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that 
one  might  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades. — Arbttthndt, 
History  of  John  Hull. 

Proud  English  loons  (our  clans  o'ercome) 
On  Scottish  pads  shall  amble  home. 

Tickell,  Prophecy  of  Kerens,  19. 

Loop.  s.  [connected  by  AVedgwood  with  the 
Gaelic  lub  =  crooked ;  perhaps  more  di- 
rectly with  the  l-p,  as  in  English  leap, 
German  laufen,  Danish  /o7)e  =  run;  com- 
pare run  a  noose,  run  a  loop.]  Double 
through  which  a  string  or  lace  is  drawn  ; 
ornamental  double  or  fringe. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine, 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare. 

Spenser. 

Make  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  to  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.         Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

An  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut  in 
his  clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets,  and 
loops. — Addison. 

Loop.  s.  [connected  with  Dutch  luipen  = 
peep.]  Small  aperture  in  ancient  castles, 
to  spy  the  enemy  or  to  fire  ordnance  from, 
or  to  admit  light. 

Some  at  the  loops  durst  scarce  outpeep. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 

Looped,  adj.    Full  of  holes. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Loophole,  s. 

1.  Aperture  ;  hole  to  give  a  passage. 

The  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1103. 

Ere  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep.       Id.,  Comus,  138. 

Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  by  night ;  for 
there  are  blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loophole, 
that  go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle. — Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

Loopholes  [are]  narrow  openings,  or  crenelles, 
used  in  the  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  through 
which  arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  discharged 
upon  assailants ;  they  were  most  especially  placed 
in  situations  to  command  the  approaches  and  en- 
trances, and  sometimes  were  introduced  in  the 
merlons  of  the  battlements ;  they  have  usually  a 
circular  enlargement  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  lower, 
or  both  ends,  and  are  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  of  this  last-mentioned  shape  they  are  some- 
times found  introduced  in  the  battlements  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  as  ornaments,  as  on  the  angular 
turrets  of  the  tower  of  Kettering  church,  North- 
amptonshire, and  the  canopy  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Black  Prince. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

2.  Secret  place  for  escape  ;  shift. 

Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  145. 

Loos.  s.    [  ?  N.Fr.  los ;  Lat.  laus.]  Praise. 

Hare. 

That  much  he  feared  lest  reproachful  blame, 
With  foul  dishonour  him  might  blot  therefore; 
Besides  the  losse  of  so  much  loos  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifie  his 
name.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  12, 12. 

Loose,  v.  a. 

1.  Unbind;  untie  anything  fastened. 

Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?—  Job,  xxxviii. 
31. 

Behold  there  cometh  one  after  me,  whose  shoes  of 
his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. — Acts,  xiii.  25. 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot  when  we  cannot  loose  it. — 
Burnet. 

2.  Relax. 

Then  the  king's  countenance  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his 
loins  were  loosed.— Daniel,  v.  C. 
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3.  Unbind  anyone  bound. 

Loose  him,  and  bring  him  hither.— Luke,  xix.  30. 

4.  Free  from  imprisonment. 

The  captive  exile  hastcneth  that  he  may  be  loosed. 
— Isaiah,  li.  14. 

He  loosed  and  set  at  liberty  four  or  five  kings  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  that  Berok  kept  in 
chains. — Abbot. 

5.  Free  from  any  obligation,  burden,  or  re- 
straint. 

Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thy  infirmity.— 
Luke,  xiii.  12. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife?  seek  not  a  wife.— 
1  Corinthians,  vii.  27. 

Ay,  there's  the  man,  who,  loosed  from  lust  and 
pelf, 

Less  to  the  prajtor  owes  than  to  himself. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  252. 

6.  Disengage. 

When  heaven  was  named,  they  loosed  their  hold 
again, 

Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  follow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  117. 
Loose,  v.  7i.  Set  sail ;  depart  by  loosing  the 
anchor. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosed 
from  Crete. — Acts,  xxvii.  21. 

The  emperour,  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to 
the  port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Loosing  thence  by  night,  they  were  driven  by 
contrary  wine's  back  into  his  port.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 
Loose,  adj. 

1.  Unbound;  untied. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 
— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Lo !  I  see  four  men  loose  walking  in  the  fire.— 
Daniel,  iii.  25. 

2.  Not  fast ;  not  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision  ;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict 
might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  though  without  ever 
consociating  into  the  bodies  of  planets. — Bentley. 

3.  Not  tight :  (as,  'A  loose  robe').  Used  in 
the  extracts  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound. 

If  ever  I  said  Zoose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in  the 
skirts  of  it.  —  Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iv. ». 

The  Greek  historian  sets  her  [Boadicea]  in  the 
field,  on  a  high  heap  of  turves,  in  a  Zoose-bodied 
gown,  declaiming,  a  spear  in  her  hand.  —  Mdton, 
History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

4.  Not  crowded  ;  not  close. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots,  rank'd  in  loose  array. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  S86. 

5.  Wanton  ;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Helen  lo  Paris. 

6.  Not  close  ;  not  concise ;  lax. 

If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
language.— Felton. 

7.  Vague;  indeterminate;  not  accurate. 

It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs ;  so  is  it  to  speak  of 
lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases.  —  Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  be  so  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  small  error  was  of  little 
concern,  and  to  be  so  loose  in  the  doses  of  powerful 
medicines. — A  rbu  thnot. 

8.  Not  strict ;  not  rigid. 

Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers 
of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the 
nurse  of  vulgar  folly. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

9.  Unconnected ;  rambling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indi- 
gested play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  olfcr  brass 
money  in  a  payment. — Dryden. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curi- 
osity is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas,  and 
yet  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge.—  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

10.  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
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going  to  stool  regularly  :  people  that  arc  very  loose 
have  seldom  strong  thoughts  or  strong  bodies. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

11.  Disengaged;  not  enslaved. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  sit  as  loose  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  as 
they  can. — Bishop  Attcrbury. 

12.  Disengaged  from  obligation  :  (commonly 
with  from;  in  the  following  passage  with 
«/)• 

Now  I  stand 

Loose  of  my  vow ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  f 

Addison,  Cato. 

13.  Free  from  confinement. 

Wjsh  the  wildest  tempests  loose. 
That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast 
"Where  first  my  shipwreek'd  heart  was  lost, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain. 

Prior,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

14.  llemiss;  not  attentive. 

Break  loose.    Gain  liberty. 

If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 
to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps 
us  from  chusing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen  and 
fools  are  only  the  freemen. — Locke. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  hand, 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear, 
Where  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  2. 

Let  loose.  Set  at  liberty  ;  set  at  large  ;  free 
from  any  restraint. 

And  let't\\Q  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field. — 
Leviticus,  xiv.  7. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad  ;  and 
when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness, 
if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient,  the  ca- 
lamity sits  heavy  upon  us. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

In  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or  dura- 
tion, it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or 
divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in  the 
vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility  of  matter. — 
Locke. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy ;  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being 
made  surfeit  of  it. — Id. 
Loose  cash.   Small  change ;  money  of  which 
no  strict  reckoning  is  kept. 

To  the  motion  of  this  he  kept  time  occasionally, 
by  repeating  verses  which  he  remembered,  a  prac- 
tice which  keeps  up  the  spirits  of  some  people,  as 
jingling  the  loose  cash  in  their  pockets  appears  to 
do  those  of  the  middle  classes. — Ilannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 
Loose,  s. 

} .  Liberty  ;  freedom  from  restraint. 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store, 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Dryden, 
Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xxix. 
Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.    Addison,  Cato. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  hear  the  reins ; 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  views, 
lie  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  1700. 
Poets  should  not,  under  a  pretence  of  imitating 
the  anticnts,  give  themselves  such  a  loose  in  lyricks, 
as  if  there  were  no  connection  in  the  world. — Felton, 
Dissertation  on  reading  the  Classicks. 

2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force, 
i  Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  except  it  be  sharply 

percussed  j  as  in  the  sound  of  a  string,  where  air  is 
percussed  by  a  hard  and  still'  body,  and  witli  a  sharp 
loose. — Bacon. 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for 
feather, 

With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather; 
And  shot  they  witli  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 
pile, 

The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a 
mile.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxvi. 

Play  fust,  and  loose.  Prevaricate. 

(Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both  . . . 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith? 

Shakespcar,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Loosely,  adv.    In  a  loose  manner. 

1.  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  easily  to  be  disen- 
gaged. 

I  thought  your  love  eternal :  was  it  tied 
So  loosely,  that  a  quarrel  could  divide  ? 

Dryden,  Aurungzebe. 

2.  Without  bandage. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 
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3.  "Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  425. 

He  has  within  himself  all  degrees  of  perfection 
that  exist  loosely  and  separately  in  all  second  beings. 
— Norris. 

4.  Irregularly. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. — 

Camden. 

5.  Negligently;  carelessly. 

We  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the  me- 
mory, and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  seldom  hap- 
pens but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and 
negligently  employed. — Locke. 

6.  Unsolidly  ;  meanly  ;  without  dignity. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  I V.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

7.  Unchastely. 

The  stage  how  loosely  docs  Astra?a  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.i. 

Loosen,  v.  n.    Part ;  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract 
it  that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when 
pulled  in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose. — Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Loosen,  v.  a. 

1.  Relax  anything  tied. 

Oh  !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand, 
It  loosens  something  at  my  breast.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Make  less  coherent. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Separate  a  compages. 

Prom  their  foundation  loosening  to  and  fro, 
They  pluek'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  G43. 

4.  Free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  difficulties  which  the  rules  beget ; 
it  loosens  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding. 
—  Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

5.  Relieve  from  costiveness. 

Pear  looseneth  the  belly ;  because  the  heat  retiring 
towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fear  also  causeth  trembling.  —  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Looseness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Loose. 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or  fixed. 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh. — Bacon, Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Latitude  ;  criminal  levity. 

A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners 
hath  seized  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh  not 
in  darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  neglect  of  laws. 

He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people,  both 
by  strained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life. — Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness  ;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
I'our'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground, 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame.  Spenser. 

5.  Diarrhoea ;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness. — Ibid. 

Fat  meats  in  phlegmatick  stomachs,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Loosestrife,  s.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Lysimachia,  which  it  translates,  (Gr.  Avcu 
=  loosen,  dissolve;  Xvaig  =  loosening,  dis- 
solution +  nax>)  =  battle,  strife). 

The  royal  loose-strife,  royal  gentian,  grace 
Our  gardens.  Tate,  Cowley. 

Loover,  or  Louvre,  s.  Opening  for  the 
smoke  to  go  out  at  in  the  roof. 

But  darknesse  dred  and  daily  night  did  hover 
Through  all  the  inner  parte  wherein  they  dwelt, 
Ne  lightened  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 
But  with  continuall  candle  light,  which  delt 
A  doubtful  sense  of  things. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queeti,  vi.  10, 42. 
An  envious  man  having  caught  his  neighbour's 
pigeons  in  a  net,  plucked  off  their  tails  and  let  them 
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go ;  which,  though  they  could  fly  forward  home,  yet 
were  soon  after  found  dead  in  the  dovecot,  famished 
for  want  of  food,  as  unable  to  fly  up  perpendicularly, 
and  so  out  at  the  lover. — Fuller,  Worthies  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  ancient  manner  of  building  in  Cornwall,  was 
to  set  hearths  in  the  midst  of  rooms  for  chimneys, 
which  vented  the  smoke  at  a  louver  in  the  top. — 
Carcw,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Louvre  [is]  a  turret,  or  small  lantern  (sometimes 
termed  a  fomcrel),  placed  on  the  roofs  of  ancient 
halls,  kitchens,  &c,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  smoke, 
or  to  promote  ventilation ;  originally  they  were  en- 
tirely open  at  the  sides,  or  closed  only  with  narrow 
boards,  placed  horizontally  and  aslope,  and  at  a  little 
distance  apart,  so  as  to  exclude  rain  and  snow,  with- 
out impeding  the  passage  of  smoke.  When,  as  was 
formerly  by  no  means  uncommon,  fires  were  made 
on  open  hearths,  without  flues  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  smoke,  louvres  were  indispensable,  and  when 
not  required  for  use  they  were  very  frequently 
erected  for  ornament,  but  in  the  latter  case  were 
usually  glazed,  and  many  which  once  were  open 
have  been  glazed  in  later  times;  examples  maybe 
seen  on  many  of  the  College  Halls  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  There  is  a  large  one  on  the  hall  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. — 
Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Lop.  v.  a. 

1.  Cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Like  to  pillars, 
Or  hollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  branches  lopp'd,  in  wood  or  mountain  fell'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  573. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop'd.  Cleaveland. 

The  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak. — Locke. 

The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.  Pope. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments? 

Shakespcar,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  5. 

2.  Cut  anything. 

So  long  as  there's  a  head, 
Hither  will  all  the  mounting  spirits  fly; 
Lop  that  but  off.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

All  that  denominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  of! 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties, 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies, 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size. 

Smith. 

Lop.  s.    That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss; 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top, 
Als  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  crop. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Nor  should  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  because  they 
give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  the  tree, 
which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that  you 
must  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop  will  be 
of  little  value.— J/oj-^'»«?r,  Husbandry. 

Lop.  adj.    Dependent ;  hanging-down  .  (as, 

lop  ears '). 
Lopper.  s.    One  who  lops  trees. 

Hence  lopper  on  thy  hautie  hill 
Shall  sing  with  voice  on  high. 

Huloct,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Lopsided,   adj.    Oblique ;   sloping   at  the 
sides. 

A  lopsided,  shambling  vagabond.— Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney. 

Loquacious,  adj.  [Lat.  loquax  =  talkative  ; 
loquor  —  talk,  speak  ;  loquacitas  =  talkative- 
ness.] 

1.  Full  of  talk  ;  full  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 
Confessing  soon  :  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  reply'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  150. 
Intelligent,  loquacious,  mild, 
Yet  gay  and  sportive  as  a  child. 

M.  'Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Tlie  Lay 
of  Elena. 

2.  Speaking. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  424. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  ;  not  secret. 

Loquacity,  s.    Overmuch  talk;  garrulity. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man  gives 
sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
wanteth  not  sin.— Rqy,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 
fits. — Arbuthnot. 
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Xiord.  s.  [A.S.  hlaford ;  a  won!  which 
shows  that  the  present  term  is  a  contrac- 
tion from  a  fuller  form,  and  that  a  guttural 
has  been  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  a  labial 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  this  is  all  that  it 
helps  us  to.  Of  the  current  etymologies, 
the  one  which  deduces  it  from  hlaf=\oni 
+  ord  =  beginning,  under  the  notion  that 
it  meant  originator  of  bread,  is  the  most, 
the  one  which  refers  it  to  lag  =  law  +  ward 
=  warden  or  keeper,  the  least,  exceptiona- 
ble. But  even  this  is  not  trustworthy ;  in 
fact  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  word  is  of 
a  German  origin.  The  A.S.  form  of  lady 
is  hlafdige,  a  combination  which,  though  it 
connects  the  male  and  female  names  more 
closely  in  the  matter  of  form  than  they 
are  connected  in  the  modern  English, 
neither  explains,  nor  is  it  explained  by, 
either  lord  or  hlaford.  As  to  the  title,  it 
was  at  least  as  much  Norse  as  Teutonic. 
See  also  under  Lording.  For  another 
origin  see  extract  from  Leigh..] 

1.  Nobleman,  either  actually  or  by  courtesy  ; 
general  name  for  a  peer  of  England,  in 
which  sense  all  dukes  are  lords  (i.e.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords)  though  all 
lords  are  not  dukes.  When  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  applies  to  barons, 
as  opposed  to  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  and 
viscounts  ;  in  like  manner  lady  means  a 
baron's  wife,  as  opposed  to  duchess,  mar- 
chioness, countess  (female  earl),  and 
viscountess. 

Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  scene  ii. 
induction. 

Some  who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  land-baro- 
nies, were  constantly  summoned  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  became  hereditary  lords  of  parliament, 
through  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  which  proba- 
bly was  the  foundation  of  extending  the  same  pri- 
vilege afterwards  to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  family  of  Scrope,  for  example,  which  was  emi- 
nent under  Edward  III.  and  subsequent  kings,  and 
gave  rise  to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Boldon  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  honour.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  direct  proof  as  to  the 
right  of  voting,  because  the  rolls  of  parliament  do 
not  take  notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  happens 
to  exist  one  remarkable  passage  in  which  the  suf- 
frages of  the  lords  are  individually  specified.  In 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  declare 
what  should  be  done  with  the  late  king  Richard. 
The  lords  then  present  agreed  that  he"  should  be 
detained  in  safe  custody ;  and  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words :  The  names  of  the  lords  concur- 
ring in  their  answer  to  the  said  question  here  follow ; 
to  wit,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  the  prince'  of  Wales, 
the  duke  of  York,  and  six  earls ;  nineteen  barons, 
styled  thus ;  le  Sire  de  Boos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de 
Ruthyn.  Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing  singular ; 
but  then  follow  these  nine  names: ...  Of  these  nine, 
five  were  undoubtedly  barons,  from  whatever  cause 
misplaced  in  order. . . .  The  next  method  of  confer- 
ring an  honour  of  peerage  was  by  creation  in  parlia- 
ment. This  was  adopted  by  Edward  III.  in  several 
instances,  though  always,  I  believe,  for  the  higher 
titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  is  laid  down  by  lawyers, 
that  whatever  the  king  is  said,  in  an  ancient  record, 
to  have  done  in  full  parliament,  must  be  taken  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  whole  legislature.  .  .  . 
Under  Richard  II.,  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  is 
granted  to  Vere  by  full  consent  of  all  the  estates. 
But  this  instrument,  besides  the  unusual  name  of 
dignity,  contained  an  extensive  jurisdiction  and 
authority  over  Ireland.  In  the  same  reign  Lan- 
caster was  made  duke  of  Guienne,  and  the  duke  of 
York's  son  created  earl  of  Rutland,  to  hold  during 
his  father's  life.  The  consent  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons is  expressed  in  their  patents,  and  they  are 
entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliament.  Henry  V. 
created  his  brothers  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloces- 
ter,  by  request  of  the  lords  and  commons.  But 
the  patent  of  Sir  John  Cornwall,  in  the  tenth  of 
Henry  VI.,  declares  him  to  be  made  Lord  Fanhope, 
'by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the  presence  of  the 
three  estates  of  parliament ; '  as  if  it  were  designed 
to  shew  that  the  commons  had  not  a  legislative  voice 
in  the  creation  of  peers.  The  mention  I  have  made 
of  creating  peers  by  act  of  parliament  has  partly 
anticipated  the  modern  form  of  letters  patent,  with 
which  the  other  was  nearly  allied.  The  first  in- 
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stnnee  of  a  barony  conferred  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  created  Lord  Beau- 
champ  of  Kidderminster.  Holt's  patent,  however, 
passed  while  Richard  was  endeavouring  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  ;  and  in  fact  he  never  sat  in  par- 
liament, having  been  attainted  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  by  the  name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a  number 
of  subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  assent  of  parliament  is  expressed,  though 
it  frequently  happens  that  no  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  the  parliamentary  roll.  And  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parliament,  where 
the  patent  itself  is  silent. — llallam,  View  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.iii.  ch.  viii. 
[Lord. — The  old  medley  of  bread-provider,  from  A.S.  hlaf 
and  afford  is  wholly  incongruous.  It  was  objected 
by  Junius  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  A.S. 
word  corresponding  to  English  a  fford,  which  seems 
a  formation  of  comparatively  modern  times.—  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology."] 

2.  In  its  Scriptural  sense  it  translates  Kvpiag 
(Master)  in  the  New  Testament,  and  Je- 
hovah and  Adonai  in  the  Old.  This  rule 
is  so  general  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
wherever  our  translation  has  Lord,  the 
Hebrew  has  Jehovah  (Adonai  more  rarely), 
and  where  God,  Elohim;  the  Lord  God 
being  Jehovah  Elohim. 

\Ao\\M,lord,  is  of  the  former  word  Eden,  a  base 
or  pillar  which  sustaineth  any  thing:  this  title 
sheweth,  that  the  Lord,  who  created  all  things,  doth 
also  sustain  and  preserve  them.  Our  English  word 
lord  hath  much  like  force,  being  contracted  of  the 
old  Saxon  laford,  which  comcth  of  larf  to  sustain. 
— Leigh,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  4,  col.l :  1650. 

3.  Honorary  title  applied  to  officers  below 
the  peerage:  (as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord 
mayor,  lord  chief  baron). 

4.  Secondary  import  denoting  one  having  the 
authority,  manners,  or  bearing,  of  a  lord. 

a.  Monarch  ;  ruler  ;  governor. 

Han  over  men 
He  made  not  lord.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  09. 

A  chief  who  moro  in  feats  of  arms  excell'd, 
The  rising  nor  the  setting  sun  beheld  ; 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord. 

Drydcn,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  3. 
"We  have  our  author's  only  arguments  to  prove 
that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren. — Locke. 

[They]  call'd  their  lord  Action  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

b.  Master  ;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

c.  Tyrant ;  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division. — Sir  J.  Ifayicard. 

d.  Husband. 

[1]  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  361. 

e.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business ; 
overseer. 

Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

With  certain  special  substantives,  as  day, 
light,  &c. 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine, 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  lord  of  day, 

The  orient,  like  a  shrine, 
Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray, 

And  heralding  its  way, 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

Southey,  Curse  of  Kehama. 
Lo,  from  Lemnos  limping  lamely, 
Lags  the  lowly  lord  of  light. 

J.  and  II.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
My  Lord.    Form  by  which  a  lord  is  often 
addressed.     Your  Lordship  is  an  equi- 
valent one.     The  former  is  often  used 
ironically . 
The  cobler  shall  translate  his  soles 
From  stalls  obscure  and  shady ; 
"We'll  make  Tom  T — d  as  good  as  My  Lord, 
And  Joan  as  good  as  My  Lady. 

Quarles,  Song, '  Hey,  then,  up  go  toe.' 
My  Lord,  made  into  a  verb. 

Not  long  afterwards,  down  came  old  Bertie,  growl- 
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ing  and  swearing,  and  helped  himself  to  some  port. 
'  I  mean  to  go  on  shore  this  evening,  my  lord.'  he 
said.  He  generally  my-lorded  Clarion,  not  as  snobs 
do,  by  way  of  flattery,  but  ceremoniously,  to  mark 
his  own  rank,  and  to  preserve  his  dignity".  Nothing 
could  annoy  Clarion  more.  '  Very  well,  Bertie,'  he 
answered  quietly.  Bertie  gave  a  low,  rolling  growl. 
'Mr.  is  a  title,  my  lord,  as  well  as  any  other,'  he 
said.— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy.  b.  ii.  ch  i. 

The  statement  that  it  especially  applied  to 
hump-bached  persons,  and  its  connection 
with  the  Greek  \6pSog  =  hump -back,  though 
current,  wants  confirmation.  See  Lur- 
dan. 

Lords  and  Ladies,  s.  pi.    Native  plants  so 

called ;  cuckoo-pint ;  Arum  maculatum. 
Xiord.  v.  n.  Act  as  a  lord :  (generally  im- 
plying arrogance  or  despotism  ;  often  with 
it,  in  which  case  the  construction  is  that  of 
go  it,  it  being  indeterminate,  and  by  no 
means  such  an  accusative  case  as  would 
make  the  verb  which  precedes  it  active  or 
transitive). 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love !  what  law  is  this, 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be  ? 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me. 

Spenser. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 
I  should  rather  choose  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust 
in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our 
Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truths,  through  blood  and 
perjury,  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.— 
South,  Sermons. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave  ? 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  187. 
The  civilizers!  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind ! 
Proud  vagabonds !  who  make  the  world  your  home, 
And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right.      A.  Philips. 
With  over. 

Those  huge  tracks  of  ground  they  lorded  over, 
bpgat  wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride.— Howell, 
Vocatt  Forrest. 

They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  266. 
The  valour  of  one  man  the  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Sustain'd.  A.  Philips. 

Lord,  v.  a.     Invest  with  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  a  lord. 

He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, . . .  like  one, 
AVho  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, ...  he  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  Yorkshire  men  happily  may  like  his  (lord 
Ewre)  being  lorded.— Second  Narrative  of  the  late 
Parliament,  <fcc,  p.  20:  1658. 
lording-,  s.    [the  import  of  -ing,  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  not  so  much 
that  of  a  diminutive  as  a  patronymic; 
though  afterwards  it  bore  much  the  same 
sense  as  -ling  ;  an  affix  not  only  diminutive 
but  disparaging.    Hence  lording  originally 
meant  young  lord,  son  of  a  noble,  being  a 
term  of  the  same  nature  with  Atheling, 
Edgar  Atheling  being  Edgar  the  son  of 
the  noble,  Edgar  the  nobly  born.] 

1.  Sir;  master:  (ancient  mode  of  address). 

Listen,  lordings,  if  ye  list  to  weet 
The  cause.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

He  call'd  the  worthies  then,  and  spake  them  so : 
Lordings,  you  know  I  yielded  to  your  will. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 

2.  Lordling. 

I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,,and  yours,  when  you  were  boys. 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
As  if  they  would  turn  the  world  upside  down,  and 
put  the  steeple  into  the  bell,  and  bell  into  the  clap- 
per, beggars  on  horseback,  and  lordings  lackey. — 
Favour,  Antiquity's  Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  514: 
161!). 

To  lordings  proud  I  tune  my  lay, 

Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall ; 
Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say, 

That  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Swift. 

Lordlike,  adj. 
1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Feare  to  lose  the  lordlyke  lyvynges  of  thys  worlde, 
—Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  D.  v.  b.:  1546. 
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Lordliness} 
Lome  5 

2.  Haughty ;  proud :  insolent. 

Lordlike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad. 

lordliness,    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Lordly. 

1.  Dignity;  high  station. 

Thou  vouohsafest  here  to  visit  me, 
Boing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  weak. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Balaam  being  also  the  false  prophet,  and  set  here 
for  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  agrees  excellently  well 
with  the  lordliness  of  him  in  this  Pergamenian  pe- 
riod, wherein  he  trode  upon  the  necks  of  emperours, 
and  kicked  their  crowns  off  with  his  feet. — Dr.  II. 
More.  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Churches,  prcf. 
lordling.  s.  [the  -ling  diminutive.]  Petty 
lord.    A  term  of  disparagement. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  sire  exhaled  from  dung.  Swift. 
Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta'en  the  lead  ; 
Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 

Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed: 
Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold: 

Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contain'd  the  steed ; 
And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  70. 

lordly,  adj. 

1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent.  lie  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  j 
she  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.  She  put 
her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  him  throueh  his  temples. — Judges, 
v.  24—26. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  thera. 
South,  Sermons. 

Moiiasticism  had  been  and  was  ever  tracing  the 
same  cycle.  .  .  .  The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn 
hermitage,  is  now  the  stately  cloister ;  the  lowly 
church  of  wood  the  lofty  and  gorgeous  abbey;  the 
wild  forest  or  heath  the  pleasant  and  umbrageous 
grove ;  the  marsh  a  domain  of  intermingling  meadow 
and  cornfields :  the  brawling  stream  or  mountain 
torrent  a  succession  of  quiet  tanks  or  pools  fattening 
inumerable  fish.  The  superior,  once  a  man  bowed 
to  the  earth  with  humility,  care-worn,  pale,  emaci- 
ated, with  a  coarse  habit  bound  with  a  cord,  with 
naked  feet,  is  become  an  abbot  on  his  curvetting 
palfrey,  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross  borne 
before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the 
lordliest  of  the  realm.— Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  eh.  iv. 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  insolent. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  lord; 
A  n't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
How  the  sight 
Of  me,  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
1  know  not ;  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1-116. 
She  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 
Through  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame ; 
That  every  rich  and  lordly  swain, 
With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Used  adverbially. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famish'd  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenge.;  the  food.  Dryden. 
lordolatry.  s.    [Gr.  Xarptia  =  worship  :  the 
compound  being  hybrid,  and  that  excusedly, 
the  word  being  scarcely  meant  as  a  serious 
one.]    Lord- worship. 

But  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where 
Lordolatry  is  part  of  our  creed,  and  where  our 
children  are  brought  up  to  respect  the  Peerage  as 
the  Englishman's  second  Bible. — Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  iii. 
lordship.  S. 

1.  Dominion;  power. 

Let  me  never  know  that  any  base  affection  should 
get  any  lordship  in  your  thoughts.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  large 
circuit. — Id. 

They  which  arc  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great 
ones  exercise  authority  upon  them. — Mark,  x.  42. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Seigniory ;  domain. 

How  can  those  grants  of  the  king  be  avoided  with- 
1-24 
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out  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those  lands 
and  lordships  given  them.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

There  is  lordship  of  the  fee  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  walketh  about  his  own  pos- 
sessions.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  356. 

3.  Title  of  honour. 

I  assure  your  lordship, 
The  extreme  horror  of  it  almost  turn'd  mo 
To  air,  when  first  I  heard  it. 

B.  Jonson.  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living. — Dryden. 
Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  therewith  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  deter- 
mine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon  : 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  '  Star  Chamber'  than  of  '  Habeas  Corpus.' 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  69. 

lore.  s.  [A.S.  lcere.~] 

1.  Lesson;  doctrine;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Fairfax. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace  :  now  tost,  and  turbulent ! 
For  understanding  ruled  not ;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore!  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1125. 
The  subtile  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn'd,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer'd  smooth. 

Id.,  ii.  815. 

Lo !  Borne  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thund'ring  against  heathen  lore. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  101. 

2.  Workmanship.  Rare. 

In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  wercn  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  lore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3,  42. 

lore.  s.  [Lat.  lorum  =  thong.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Lore  ...  in  Ornithology,  signifies  the  space  be- 
tween the  bill  and  the  eye,  which  is  bare  in  some 
birds,  as  in  the  great  crested  grebe  ;  but  is  generally 
covered  with  feathers.  In  Emomology,  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  corneous  angular  machine  observable  in 
the  mouth  of  some  insects,  upon  the  intermediate 
angle  of  which  the  mentum  sits,  and  on  the  lateral 
ones  the  cardines  of  the  maxillare,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  tropin  are  pushed  forth  or  retracted,  as 
in  the  Hymenopterous  insects. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lore.    See  Lorn, 
lorel.  s.    See  Los  el.  Obsolete. 
Siker  thou  speak'st  like  a  lewd  lorell, 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  so  : 
How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 
Yet  nearer  ways  1  know. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

loresman.  s.    Instructor.  Obsolete. 

The  loresman  of  the  shepherdes 
Was  of  Arcade,  and  bight  Pan. 

Gotver,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  v. 

lori.  s.  [  ?  ]  Quadrumanous  animal  of 
the  group  Lemur,  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Stenops,  S.  tardigradus,  S.  gracilis. 

The  loris,  commonly  called  lazy  monkeys,  [have] 
the  teeth  and  nails  of  the  makis,  the  points  of  the 
jaw  teeth  sharper,  the  short  muzzle  of  a  young  dog, 
the  body  slender,  and  no  tail.  They  feed  on  insects, 
and  sometimes  on  the  smaller  birds  and  quadru- 
peds. They  walk  with  most  extreme  slowness  ;  their 
mode  of  hie  is  nocturnal.   Mr.  Carlisle  has  found  in 
them,  at  the  base  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  the 
same  division  into  little  branches,  as  in  the  genuine 
sloth. .  .  .  But  two  species  are  known,  both  belong- 
ing to  the  East  Indies. — Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Iiegne  Animal. 
loricata.   s.     [neuter  plural  of  loricatus. 
See  Loricate.]     In  Zoology.  Division 
of  the  Saurians,  or  animals  represented  by 
the  lizards,  containing  the  crocodiles  (i.e. 
the  true  crocodiles),  the  gavials,  and  the 
caymans  or  alligators, 
loricate,  v.  a.   [Lat.  loricatus  =  armed  with 
a  plate,  or  coat  of  mail,  i.e.  loiica.]  Plate 
over ;  arm  with,  or  as  with,  a  coat  of  de- 
fence. Hare. 

Nature  hath  loricated,  or  plaistered  over,  the 
sides  of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear-wax,  to 
stop  and  entangle  any  insects  that  should  attempt 
to  creep  in  there.— Locke. 
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lorication.  5.    Surface  like  mail.  Rare. 

These  cones  [of  the  cedarj  have  . . .  the  entire 
lorication  smoother  couched  than  those  of  the  fir 
kind. —  Evelyn. 
lorimer.   s.    [Fr.  lormier,  from  Lat.  lorum 
=  thong.]    Worker  in  leather,  in  the  way 
of  harness-maker,  i.e.  the  making  of  reins, 
bridles,  &c  ,  and,  less  properly,  bits,  spurs, 
and  articles  made  of  metal. 

Brummagem  is  a  town  maintained  chiefly  by 
smiths,  nailers,  cutlers,  edge-tool  forgers,  lorimers, 
or  bit-makers. — Holinslied,  Description  of  Britain, 
vol.  i.  eh.  xxv.  p.  164. 

loring-.  s.    Instructive  discourse.  Rare. 

That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring, 
Her  wisdome  did  admire,  and  hearkened  to  her 
loring.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  7,  42. 

loriol.  s.  See  Oriole, 
lorn.  [pass.  part,  of  lose,  or  rather  of  the 
A.S.  form  leosun.  This  is,  at  present, 
the  only  word  in  the  current  English 
which  exhibits  the  change  in  the  participle 
from  *  to  r ;  and  even  this  has  altered  its 
import,  and  is  used  as  an  adjective  rather 
than  as  a  true  participle.  Moreover,  it  is 
commoner  as  the  compound  forlorn  (Ger- 
man,perloren),  than  as  a  simple -word.  The 
form  in  -e  is  less  accurate,  though  old. 
Wonne  or  lore  [=won  or  lost]. 

Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 
In  the  following,  however, — 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
the  word  is  in  the  preterite  tense,  and  the 
absence  of  the  final  -n  is  correct. 

Another  similar  form  is  F r or e  =  frozen, 
used  by  Milton,  and  a  third,  which  is  more 
thoroughly  obsolete  than  either,  ge-coren, 
from  ceosan  =  choose.] 

1.  Lost. 

I  curse  the  stound 
That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lorne  this  ground. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
Who  after  that  lie  had  fair  Una  lorn. 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Forlorn. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side, 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend. 

Collins,  On  tlie  Death  of  Thomson. 
lory.  s.    [  ?  ]    Division  of  the  Psittacidae, 
or  birds  allied  to  the  parrots,  so  called. 

Buffon  divided  the  parrots  ;  first,  into  parrots  of 
the  old  continent ;  second,  into  parrots  of  the  new. 
The  first  are  subdivided  thus : — 1.  Cockatoos,  with 
short  and  square  tails,  and  mobile  tuft.  2.  Parrots 
proper,  short  and  equal  tail,  and  head  destitute  of 
tuft.  3.  Lories,  with  small  bill,  curved  and  sharp  ; 
red  the  predominant  colour  in  the  plurnage ;  voice, 
sharp  ;  and  motion  quick.  Some  are  the  lories  pro- 
perly so  called ;  have  the  tail  moderately  long,  and 
rather  angular,  or  comer-like.  Others,  the  lory- 
parakeets,  have  the  tail  longer,  and  more  resembling 
that  of  the  parakeets.  4.  Parrakeets,  with  long  tails, 
subdivided  into  those  which  have  the  tail  equally 
graduated,  and  those  which  have  the  two  interme- 
diate quills  much  longer  than  the  others.  5.  Parra- 
keets with  short  tails.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Regne  Animal. 

losable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  lost ;  sub- 
ject to  privation.  Rare. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  losable  by  them. — Boyle. 
lose.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  lost.  [A.S.  lesan.~] 

1.  Forfeit  by  unsuccessful  conflict :  (opposed 
to  will). 

The  lighten'd  coursers  ran  ; 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Dryden. 

I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost, 
And  lost  it  but  to  Macedonians. 

Id.,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

2.  Forfeit  as  a  penalty. 

'Tis  true,  said  I,  not  void  of  hopes  I  came, 
For  who  so  fond  as  youthful  bards  of  fame? 
But  few,  alas  1  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost ! 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

3.  Possess  no  longer :  (opposed  to  keep.) 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give; 
The  Trojan  honour  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admired  when  living,  and  adored  when  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1211. 
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We  should  never  *ose  sight  of  the  country,  though 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  prospect  of  it. 
— Addison. 

4.  Miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  favourite  dove.  Prior,  The  Dove. 

5.  Ruin  ;  send  to  perdition. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  wc  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

6.  Bewilder,  so  that  the  way  is  no  longer 
known. 

I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  uses 
the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are  so 
many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from  run- 
ning; into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses 
itself.— Locke. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Rochester. 

7.  Cause  to  lose. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion  'i—Sir  W.  Temple. 

8.  Not  employ  ;  not  enjoy  ;  squander ;  throw 
away. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they  use, 
The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose. 

Dryden. 

To  lose  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire, 

To  lose  that  health  which  should  those  thoughts  in- 
spire. Savage. 
I  no  more  complain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lost  in  vain. 

Pope. 

9.  Suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 

His  principle  of  action  once  explore, 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more. 
Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  27. 

Oft  in  the  passion's  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.      Ibid.  41. 

10.  Throw  away  ;  employ  ineffectually. 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity  that  are 
too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are  not  all 
three  a  match  for  flattery.— Pope,  Letters. 

1 1.  Miss  ;  part  with,  so  as  not  to  recover. 
These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many  more 

men  are  lost  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  put 
such  a  stop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad 
to  retire. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

12.  Be  freed  from  :  (as,  '  To  lose  a  fever'). 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed  he  lay 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Then  deein'd  the  dole  was  o'er ; 
But  wot  ye  well  his  harder  lot, 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before. 

Parnell,  A  Fairy  Tale. 

With  to. 

When  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all 
shame,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard  if  their 
memory  be  reproached. — Swift. 

lose.  v.  n.    Be  a  loser. 

J.  Not  win. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Decline ;  fail. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews. 

MUton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  552. 
losel.  s.    [from  lose,  lor  el,  the  same  word. 
See,  for  the  letter-change,  Lorn.]  Scoun- 
drel ;  worthless  fellow.  Obsolete. 

Such  losels  and  seatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
sheriff,  be  gotten,  when  they  are  challenged  for  any 
such  fact.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

A  lozel  wandering  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essay 
His  baser  breast.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Be  not  with  work  of  losels'  wit  defamed, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named. 

Id.,  Mother  Ilubberd's  Tale. 
By  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know, 
Whose  losses  by  lossels  doth  shew 
More  heere  then  is  needful  to  tell. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
A  gross  hag ! 
And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
The  rude  hand  of  many  an  idle  lozel,  that  dares 
adventure  to  portray  that  sacred  beautie.— Loe, 
ISlisse  of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  51 :  1614. 
But  one  sail  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold, 
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loser.  .?.  One  who  is  deprived  of,  or  for- 
feits, anything;  one  who  is  impaired  in  his 
possession  or  hope  :  (opposed  to  winner  or 
gainer). 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company  ;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling,  he  that 
hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  losers  of  their 
time.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

It  cannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular  coun- 
tries than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which  must  be  a 
loser  by  it. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Two  prizes  1  propose  and  thus  divide: 
A  bull  with  gilded  horns  and  fillets  tied 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief; 
A  sword  and  helm  shall  cheer  the  loser's  grief. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  482. 

Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  in- 
heritance is  a  freedom  to  speak. — South,  Sermons. 

No  class  would  really  gain  more  by  the  proposed 
expedition  than  those  peaceable  and  unambitious 
Roman  Catholics  who  merely  wished  to  follow  their 
callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker  without  moles- 
tation. The  only  losers  would  be  the  Tyrconnels, 
the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  other  political  adven- 
turers who,  in  return  for  flattery  and  evil  counsel, 
had  obtained  from  their  credulous  master  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  embassies. — Macaiday,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 
Losing-,  s.  [A.S.  losing,  losung.]  Loss; 
diminution. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  the  obtaining  of 
authority:  but  roughness  and  pride  is  the  losing 
thereof. — Ecclesiasticus,  x.  21. 
loss.  s. 

1.  Detriment  ;  privation  ;  diminution  of 
good :  (opposed  to  gain). 

An  evil  nurtured  son  is  the  dishonour  of  his  father 
that  begat  him ;  and  a  foolish  daughter  is  born  to 
his  loss.— Ecclesiasticus,  xxii.  3. 

The  only  gain  he  purchased  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  landholder's 
commodities,  lessens  his  income,  and  is  a  clear  loss. 
— Locke. 

2.  Miss  ;  privation. 

If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me  f— 
No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord.— 
The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore  ; 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

3.  Deprivation ;  forfeiture. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4. 

4.  Destruction. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descried; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  354. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man,  though  not  a 
few  hurt.—  Bacon. 

5.  Useless  application  ;  waste. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  farther  our 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and 
horse. — A  ddison. 

At  a  loss.    Puzzled  ;  perplexed. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  pro- 
per object. — Dryden. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with. — Baker,  On  Learning. 
lossful.  adj.    Detrimental ;  noxious. 

Aught  that  might  be  lossful  or  prejudicial  to  us. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  277. 
lossless,  adj.    Exempt  from  loss. 

Rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province ;  but,  with 
miraculous  and  lossless  victories  of  few  asainst 
many,  is  daily  discomfited  and  broken. — 3Iilton, 
Apology  for  Smectymnutis. 

lot.  s.  [A.S.  hlotJ] 

1.  Fortune  ;  stttte  assigned. 

Kala,  at  length  conclude  my  lingering  lot : 
Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair, 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep, 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  own  lot  is  best ;  and  by  aiming  at  what  we 
have  not,  we  lose  what  we  have  already. — Sir  R. 
Li Estrange. 
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2.  Anything  used  in  determining  chances ; 
generally,  but  not  always,  cast  or  draw  a  lot. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  ;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.— 
Leviticus,  xvi.  8. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  715. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots,  to  shew  that 
he  would  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so  imminent 
danger. — Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Chance. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears ;  it  is  Menenius. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanzis,  v.  2. 

4.  Portion  ;  parcel  of  goods  as  being  drawn 
by  lot :  (as,  '  What  lot  of  silks  had  you  at 
the  sale  ?'). 

5.  Proportion  of  reckoning;  also  of  rates  and 
taxes  :  (as,  '  To  pay  scot  and  lot '). 

Anone  cometh  another — 
And  with  her  doth  bryng 
Mele,  salt,  or  other  thing. 
Her  harnest  girdle,  her  wedding  ring, 
To  pay  for  hir  scot 
As  cometh  to  her  lot. 

Skelton,  The  Tunning  of  Elinor  Humming. 

According  to  a  record  in  the  6th  of  Edward  II. 
Sir  John  Clavering  sued  eighteen  villeins  of  his 
manor  of  Cossey  for  withdrawing  themselves  there- 
from with  their  chattels ;  whereupon  a  writ  was 
directed  to  them :  but  six  of  the  number  claimed  to 
be  freemen,  alleging  the  Conqueror's  charter,  and 
offering  to  prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
paying  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years,  which  claim 
was  admitted. — Hallam,  View  oftheStateof  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.iii. 

6.  Assemblage;  collection;  set:  (as, 'These 
men  are  a  sorry  lot').  Colloquial. 

7.  Abundance:  (as,  'I  have  a  lot  of  money'). 
Colloquial. 

lot.  v.  a. 

1.  Allot;  assign;  set  apart. 

A  just  reward,  such  as  all  times  before 
Have  ever  lotted  to  those  wretched  folks. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc. 

They  appoint  no  time  for  their  release,  but  pa- 
tiently abide  his  lotted  leisure. — Anderson,  Exposi- 
tion on  Benedictus,  fol.  54.  b. :  1573. 

2.  Distribute  into  lots  ;  catalogue :  (as,  '  The 
goods  are  lotted'). 

lote,  and  lote-tree.  5.    See  Lotus. 

Next  comes  the  lote  tree,  in  whose  dusky  hue, 
Her  black  and  sun-burnt  country  you  might  view. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting  to 
us  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses :  the  wood 
is  durable,  and  used  to  make  pipes  for  wind  instru- 
ments :  the  root  is  proper  for  hafts  of  knives,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its  beauty 
and  use. — Miller. 

lotb.  adj.  [A.S.  MS.  The  extracts  stand 
as  in  the  original  edition  of  Johnson ;  the 
spelling  being,  with  one  exception,  loth. 
Nevertheless,  the  entry  is  Loath.  So  also, 
are  those  of  (in  Johnson)  Loathful  ; 
Loathly,  adv.;  Loathly,  adj.;  Loath- 
ness;  Loathsome;  Loathsomeness. 
The  principle  of  this  is  clear.  That  an  a 
entered  in  the  spelling  of  Loathe,  the  verb, 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  practice  was 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  theoretical  propriety 
defensible.  Meanwhile,  the  separation  of 
near  congeners  was  inconvenient,  and  the 
accommodation  of  loathe  to  loth,  imprac- 
ticable. There  was  a  conflict  of  difficulties. 
The  class  might  be  broken  up,  or  the  uni- 
formity of  spelling  might  be  abandoned. 
The  first  alternative  was  the  one  chosen. 

The  primary  point  in  our  criticism  is  to 
ascertain  what  the  two  classes  give  us  as 
words,  i.e.  us  spoken  sounds  irrespective  of 
the  manner  of  representing  them.  They 
are,  doubtless,  distinct ;  in  the  verb  the  th 
is  sounded  as  in  there  ;  in  the  nouns  as  in 
thin.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  A.S.,  the  practice  of  the  present 
time  is  undeniable.  Nor  is  the  difference 
accidental.    When  the  sounds  of  the  noun. 
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are  /-,  th  (as  in  thin),  s,  the  sounds  of  the 
verb  are  v,  th  (as  in  there),  z  ;  as,  half, 
halve;  cloth,  clothe;  grease,  greaze.  The 
principle  of  this  is  clear  ;  f-,  th  (thin),  and 
s,  are  sounds  in  the  delivery  of  which  the 
voice  is  at  the  pitch  of  a  whisper,  or  an 
ordinary  breathing ;  whereas  the  other 
three  are  sounded  at  the  pitch  of  a  person 
speaking  aloud  ;  being  toned,  or  sonant — 
the  exact  term  applied  to  them  being  some- 
what uncertain.  Now,  in  respect  to  so- 
nancy,  the  vowels,  one  and  all,  are  in  the 
same  category  with  v,  th  (as  in  there),  and 
z ;  a  fact  upon  which  their  use  in  certain 
forms  of  spelling  is  founded.  Two  conso- 
nants of  different  degrees  of  sonancy,  when 
they  come  in  immediate  contact,  affect  each 
other;  i.e.  one  either  actually  takes,  or 
approaches,  the  sonancy  or  non- sonancy 
of  its  neighbour.  Add  s  to  stag,  and  the 
sound  is  stagz.  "With  vowels  the  action  is 
less  decided ;  nevertheless  the  tendency  of 
very  broad  vowels,  especially  when  there 
are  more  than  one  of  them,  is,  in  many 
cases,  to  give  sonancy  to  a  consonant  not 
otherwise  sonant.  This  fact  has  its  appli- 
cation in  spelling:  a  consonant  with  more 
than  its  ordinary  proportion  of  vowels  in 
contact  with  it  may  look  sonant,  even  when 
it  is  not  so  ;  w  hile,  when  it  is,  the -addition 
of  a  vowel  is  a  convenient  way  of  signify- 
ing the  fact.  When  Smith  is  written 
Smyth,  Smijth,  or  Smythe,  the  chances  of 
the  final  -th  being  sounded  as  in  there,  are 
decreased ;  indeed,  this  is  the  object  with 
which  the  addition  is  often  made.  In  like 
manner  if  loth  with  -th  as  in  thin,  be 
changed  into  loth  with  the  -th  as  in  there, 
loath  is  an  orthography  which  suits  it ; 
and,  still  more  so,  loathe. 

The  A.S.  a,  is  often  represented  by  an 
English  o,  as  stein  =  stone,  &c.  This  ac- 
counts both  for  the  sound  (that  of  o),  and 
the  appearance  of  a  in  the  spelling.]  Un- 
willing ;  disliking  ;  not  inclined. 

These  fresh  and  delightful  brooks,  how  slowly 

they  slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave  the  company  of  so 

many  things  united  in  perfection. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise, 

Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  4,  14. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth  ; 
I'd  say  the  truth  ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part. 

Shahespear.  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  6. 
Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 

From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make, 
She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ev'ry  hand, 

Her  llow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forsake. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  5S5. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth  ; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both  : 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.  Waller. 

As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er; 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground, 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lother  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is;  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryden. 

When  iEneas  is  forced  to  kill  Lausus,  the  poet 
shews  him  compassionate,  and  as  loth  to  destroy 
such  a  master-piece  of  nature. — Id.,  Translation  of 
Dufrcsnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  obliged ; 
And  still  more  loath  to  be  obliged  by  me. 

Southern. 

lothful.  adj. 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  did  with  loathf 'ul  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

2.  Abhorred ;  hated. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  nie,  Spenser, 
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XiotMincss.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lothly;  hatefulness. 

The  lesson  [of  matters  historical]  is  as  it  were 
the  mirrour  of  man's  life,  expressing  actually  (and 
as  it  were  at  the  eyen)  the  beautie  of  virtue,  and  the 
deformitie  and  loathlynesse  of  vice.— Sir  T.  Elyot, 
The  Governoiir,  fol.  206. 

The  more  ill  savour  and  loathlincss  we  can  find 
in  our  bosom  sins,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  purity 
of  that  Holy  One  of  Israel,  our  Blessed  Redeemer  — 
Bishop  Hall,  ltemains,  p.  188. 
Lothly.  adj.    Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting 
hatred. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  unird'rous  ravin.         Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  people  fear  nie ;  for  they  do  observe 
TJnfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature. 

Shahespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it.  Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

lothly.  adv.  Unwillingly;  without  liking 
or  inclination. 

The  upper  streams  make  such  haste  to  have  their 
part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  lothly, 
must  needs  give  place  unto  them. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose. 

Shahespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
This  shews  that  you  from  nature  lothly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day.  bonne. 

Lothness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  L o th ; 
unwillingness. 

The  fair  soul  herself 
Wcigh'd  between  loftiness  and  obedience, 
Which  cud  the  beam  should  bow. 

Shahespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Should  we  be  taking  leave, 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  lothness  to  depart  would  grow. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 
After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
general  silence  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them ; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell  down  in  a 
swoon. — Bacon ,  Xat ural and  Experimental  History. 
Lothsome.  adj. 

1.  Abhorred;  detestable. 

The  fresh  young  fly 
Lid  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmns. 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  523. 
If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being? — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 

Shahespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6. 
Lothsomeness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Loth  some;   quality  of  raising  hatred, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

The  loathsomeness  of  them  [rags]  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received. — Shahespear, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Take  her  skin  from  her  face, and  thou  shalt  see  all 
loatlisomeness  under  it. — Burton,  Anatomy  if  Me- 
lancholy, p.  566. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and 
loathsomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them 
were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches. — Addison. 

Lotion,  s.  [Lat.  lotio.,  -onis  ;  lotus  =  washed, 
a  contracted  form  of  lavatus,  from  luvo  = 
wash.l    In  Medicine.    Cooling  wash. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  eotylas  of  water. 
— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

A  lotion  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  part  with.— 
Quincy. 
Lottery.  5. 

1.  Game  of  chance;  distribution  of  prizes  by 
chance ;  play  in  which  lots  are  drawn  for 
prizes ;  sortilege,  of  which  it  is  an  ap 
proximate  translation  (sors,  sortis  =  lot). 
Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery. 

Shahespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
The  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be  chosen 
by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.— Id.,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  i.  2. 
Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 
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Still  various  and  unconstant  still, 
Hut  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xx  z 

Every  warriour  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery  for 
their  work. — South,  Sermons. 

As  to  the  debt  upon  the  civil  list,  the  people  of 
England  expect  that  it  will  not  be  paid  without  a 
strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must  be 
paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient 
than  a  lottery.  To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  ir 
circumstances  of  absolute  necessity,  a  lottery  maj 
perhaps  be  allowable;  but,  besides  that  it  is  at  all 
times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money  upon  the 
people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for  like  the  repairs 
of  a  country  bridge  or  a  decayed  hospital.— Letters 
of  Junius,  let.  i. 

The  world  neither  ever  saw,  nor  ever  will  see,  a 
perfectly  fair  lottery,  or  one  in  which  the  whole  gain 
compensated  the  whole  loss :  because  the  undertaker 
could  make  nothing  by  it.  In  the  state  lotteries, 
the  tickets  are  really  not  worth  the  price  which  is 
paid  by  the  original  subscribers,  and  yet  commonly 
sell  in  the  market  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  sometimes 
forty  per  cent,  advance.  The  vain  hope  of  gaining 
some  of  the  great  prizes  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  de- 
mand. The  soberest  people  scarce  look  upon  it  as  a 
folly  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  the  chance  of  gaining 
10,000  or20,000  pounds;  though  they  know  that  even 
that  small  sum  is  perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent,  more 
than  the  chance  is  worth.  In  a  lottery  in  which  no 
prize  exceeded  20Z.,  though  in  other  respects  it  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than 
the  common  state  lotteries,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  demand  for  tickets.  In  order  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  some  of  the  great  prizes,  some  people 
purchase  several  tickets,  and  others  small  shares  in 
still  greater  number.  There  is  not,  however,  a  more 
certain  proposition  in  mathematics,  than  that  the 
more  tickets  you  adventure  upon,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  be  a  loser.  Adventure  upon  all  the  tickets 
in  the  lottery,  and  you  lose  for  certain ;  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  your  tickets,  the  nearer  you 
approach  to  this  certainty. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

The  earliest  English  lottery  of  which  there  is  an 
authentic  record  was  drawn  in  1569,  when  400,000 
tickets  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  each.  The  prizes 
consisted  chiefly  of  plate,  and  the  net  profits  were 
intended  to  be  appropriated  to  repairing  the  har- 
bours of  the  kingdom  and  other  public  works.  In 
1612  a  lottery  was  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  century, 
the  desire  for  embarking  in  speculations  of  this  kind 
gave  rise  to  so  many  private  undertakings,  many  of 
which  were  formed  on  the  most  fraudulent  princi- 
ples, that,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
parliament  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  private 
lotteries 'as  public  nuisances.'  The  year  1709  saw 
the  birth  of  the  first  state  or  parliamentary  lottery  ; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  1S23  they  were  annually 
licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  a  variety  of 
regulations.  In  the  very  early  part  of  last  century 
the  prizes  were  paid  in  the  form  of  terminable 
annuities.  Thus  in  1746  a  loan  of  3,000,000?.  was 
raised  on  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of 
50,000  tickets,  at  10?.  each ;  and  in  the  following  year 
1,000,000?.  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets, 
the  prizes  in  which  were  founded  in  perpetual  an- 
nuities, at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Luring 
the  same  century  government  constantly  availed 
itself  of  this  means  to  raise  money  for  various  public 
works,  of  which  the  British  Museum  and  West- 
minster Bridge  are  well-known  examples.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  great 
repugnance  began  to  be  manifested  in  parliament  to 
tins  method  of  raising  any  part  of  the  public  revenue, 
in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  gambling  which  it 
tended  to  foster  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and 
the  evil  at  last  became  so  palpable,  that,  in  the  year 
1S23,  the  legislature  consented  to  the  entire  abolition 
both  of  state  and  private  lotteries. — Brande  and  Vox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, and  Art. 

2.  Allottery  ;  allotment.  Obsolete. 
If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Shahespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Fainting  under 
Fortune's  false  lottery. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

lotus,  s.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  Plant  so  called. 
In  classical  poetry,  the  real  or  supposed 
food,  with  properties  akin  to  those  of 
opium,  of  a  population  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  visited  by  Ulysses. 
The  exact  species  meant  is  uncertain.  As 
a  strict  botanical  term  it  is  the  name  of  a 
small  native  genus  akin  to  the  trefoil  and 
clovers.    See  extracts. 

There  appears  to  have  been  two  distinct  species  of 
lotus  designed  by  the  term  [lotos~\  ■  because  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  iu  particular,  describe  a  marked 
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difference  between  them  :  the  one  being  an  aquatic  j 
plant,  whose  root  and  seeds  were  eaten,  in  Egypt ; 
the  other,  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  on  the  j 
sandy  coast  of  Lybia.— Beimel,  On  the  Geography  of 
Herodotus. 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  laces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  lotos-caters  came.  .  .  . 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  .  .  . 

Hating  the  lotos  day  by  day. 

To  watch  the  creeping  ripples  on  the  beach.  .  .  . 

The  lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak  ; 

The  lotos  blows  by  every  winding-  creek  ; 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellowing  tone  : 

Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone, 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  lotos- 
dust  is  blown, 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  take  it  with  an  equal 
mind. 

In  the  hollow  lotos-land  to  live  and  die  reclined 
On  the  hills,  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 

Tennyson,  The  Lotos- Haters. 
Xioud.  adj.    [A.S.  hlud.~] 

1 .  Noisy  ;  striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

They  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring  that 
he  might  be  crucified. — Luke,  xxiii.  23. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gentlv  steal  upon  the  ear; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Lay. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

She  is  lotid  and  stubborn  ;  her  feet  abide  not  in 
her  house. — Proverbs,  vii.  11. 

3.  Showy  ;  brilliant.  Slang. 
fioud.  adv.    Noisily ;  so  as  to  strike  the  ear 

with  great  force. 

The  guests  loud  laughing,  who  can  then  be  heard  ? 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  V.  2. 
Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd, 
And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd. 

Pope. 

Loudly,  adv.    In  a  loud  manner. 

1.  Noisily ;  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blamed 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Sir  J.  Leiiham,'  Of  Prudence. 

2.  Clamorously  ;  with  violence  of  voice. 

I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  toleration. 
—Swift. 

Loudness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Loud; 
noise  ;  force  of  sound  ;  turbulence  ;  vehe- 
mence or  furiousness  of  clamour. 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  provocation  :  it  would  not  have  sallied 
out  into  complaint  or  loudness. — South,  Sermons. 
Lough,  s.  [Irish  form  of  Loch  ;  e.g.  Lough 
Ncagh,  as  opposed  to  Loch  Lomond.']  Lake. 
A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won, 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  hore, 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.  Fairfax. 

Lough  Ness  never  freezes. — Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

Louis  d'or.  s.  [Fr.]  Golden  coin  of  France, 
valued  at  about  twenty  shillings :  (first 
struck  in  1G40  ;  and  in  1700  rated  in  Eng- 
land at  the  value  of  seventeen  shillings). 
If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis  d'or,  he  must 
consider  of  it. — Spectator. 
Lounge,  v.  n.    Idle  ;  saunter  ;  live  lazily. 

We  lotinged  about  the  room  among  a  parcel  of  two- 
legged  things  so  much  below  our  notice,  as  not  to  be 
worth  our  attention,  or  even  our  regarding  that  we 
had  engrossed  theirs. — Student,  i.  143. 

'Oh,  I'm  too  lazy  to  draw  inferences  this  fine  day,' 
said  the  lively  Fred.  'But  isn't  the  picture  charac- 
teristic? By  Jove,  I  believe  the  English  upper 
classes  are  the  idlest  people  in  the  world.  We  lounge 
over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  literature,  yawn 
over  politics.' — Hannay,  Singleton  Pontenoy,  b.  i. 
ch.  iv. 
Lounger,  s. 

1.  Idler;  saunterer. 

I  will  roar  aloud,  and  spare  not,  to  the  terrour  of 
at  present  a  very  flourishing  society  of  people  calied 
lowngers;  gentlemen,  whose  observations  are  mostly 
itinerant,  and  who  think  they  have  already  too 
much  good  sense  of  their  own  to  be  in  need  of  stay- 
ing at  home  to  read  other  people's. —  Guardian, 
no.  124. 

If  she  is  still  followed  by  the  same  idle  tribe  of 
gaping  lowngers,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  her  a 
celebrated  Oxford  beauty. — Student,  i.  257. 

2.  Title  of  a  book  :  (a  -proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name). 


LOUS 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  mado  Addison  1 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  die-  | 
tion  with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  pleasantry.    In  the  World,  in  the  Con- 
noisseur, in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are 
numerous  papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his 
Tatlers  anil  Spectators.   Most  of  those  papers  have 
some  merit ;  many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  could  be  passed  off  ' 
as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicuity. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison. 

The  Mirror  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  years,  by  the  Lounger,  also  a  weekly  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  5th 
of  February,  17S5. — Crai/c,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, ii.  300. 

Lour.  v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  lurenJ] 
Appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy ;  be 
clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison,  Calo. 
If  on  St.  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  183. 

..  Frown  ;  pout ;  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  Actaeon  saw  her,  and  one 
of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who,  weeping,  and  withal 
lowering,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant  to  set 
forth  tears  of  anger. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 

Lour.  S. 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 
The  gladsome  sun  hath  not  so  many  flowers  ; 

Nor  autumn  ripen'd  grapes ;  nor  winter's  lowers 
So  many  nipping  winds. 

Summary  of  Du  Partus,  prof. :  1621. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 
Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 

so  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Louring,  verbal  abs.  Gloomy  ;  sullen  :  (ap- 
plied to  iceather  and  to  the  countenance). 
The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain. 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Lryden,  Translation  of  the  Gcorgics,\.  423. 
When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes. — Addison. 
Lourdan.    See  Lurdan. 
Louse,  s.  [A.S.  Ids ;  collective,  lice.']  Para- 
sitic wingless  insect  so  called,  chiefly  of 
the  genus  Pediculus. 

There  were  lice  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.— 
Exodus,  viii.  18. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  im- 
pudence to  affirm,  that  the  first  men  might  proceed 
out  of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  and  flies  are 
supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon  trees;  or 
perhaps  might  be  the  lice  of  some  prodigious  animals 
whose  species  is  now  extinct. — Bentley. 
Mrs.  Dukes,  said  I,  here's  an  ugly  accident  has 
happen'd  out ; 
Not  that  I  value  the  money  three  skips  of  a  louse; 
But  the  thing  I  stand  upon  is  the  credit  of  the  house. 

Swift,  3Irs.  Harris's  Petition. 
The  louse  I  sing,  sprung  from  a  birth  unknown ; 
Yet  born  and  educated  near  a  throne; 
Who  fell,  such  was  the  dire  decree  of  fate, 
With  legs  wide  sprawling  on  the  monarch's  plate ; 
Far  from  the  raptures  of  a  wife's  embrace, 
Far  from  the  gambols  of  a  youthful  race; 
Whose  little  feet  he  taught  with  care  to  tread 
Across  the  wide  dominions  of  the  head. 

Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Woicot),  The  Lousiad. 

Louse,  v.  a.  [s  sounded  as  z.]  Cleanse  from 
lice. 

As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  themselves 
in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  in 
Ireland  can  well  witness.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Shelah !  how  could  you  listen  to  such  tales, 
Or  crack  such  lice  as  his  between  your  nails  ? 
When  you  saw  Thady  at  long  bullets  play, 
You  sat  and  loused  him  all  the  sunshine  day.  Swift. 
Lousewort.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of  the 

genus  Pedicularis. 
Lousiness,    s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Lousy;  state  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with 
the  measels  ...  to  this  commonly  succeeds  lousiness. 
— Evelyn,  ii.  7,  6. 
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Lousy,  adj. 

1.  Swarming  with  lice;  overrun  with  lice. 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore, 

Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor. 

Lryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  Of.. 
Sweet-briar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hot  places. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. ' 

2.  Mean. 

a.  Applied  to  persons. 
I  pray  you  now  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave 

mine  host.  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  3. 

b.  Applied  to  things. 
A  title  it  is  mete  for  soche  lowsye  Ierning  as  this 

is.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Bomyshe  Fuxe,  fol.  15. 

Lout.  s.  [Dutch,  loete,  hloete.]  Mean  awk- 
ward fellow  ;  bumpkin  ;  clown. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain  that  the 
trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  such  a  lout's  hands, 
had  yet,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  on  shepherd- 
ish  apparel. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  lowt,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  2. 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  d'o  my  business 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain, 
Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday. 
Thus  far  it  is  difficult  to  find  much  interest  in  the 
book,  except  as  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
modes  by  which  novelists  excite  their  reader's  curi- 
osity, from  its  amusing  disregard  of  poetical  justice. 
The  lout  gets  the  rich  young  lady,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  himself  in  this  life ;  whereas  the 
amiable  heroine  is  nearly  heart-broken  at  the  lout's 
desertion  of  her,  and,  in  turn,  breaks  the  heart  of  a 
high-minded  and  cultivated  gentleman  whom  she 
refuses  for  the  lout's  sake.  Thus  the  two  most  esti- 
mable, characters  in  the  book  make  a  permanent 
sacrifice  of  their  happiness  through  the  treachery  of 
the  most  selfish  and  stupid  character,  who  is  him- 
self rewarded  as  heroes  of  novels  are  apt  to  be 
rewarded.— Saturday  Beview,  March  2,  1867. 

Lout.  v.n.  [A.S.  hlutan  =  bend.]    Pay  obei- 
sance ;  bend  ;  bow  ;  stoop  ;  submit. 
So  lowted  he  unto  his  lord. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  touting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen, 
Louting  low,  like  a  for'ster  green.  B.  Jonson. 

The  palmer,  grey  with  age,  with  countenance 
lowting  low, 

His  head  ev'n  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton. 

Lout.  v.  a.    Overpower  ;  discomfit. 

For  few  there  were  that  were  so  much  redoubted, 
AVhom  double  fortune  lifted  up  and  touted. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  303. 
I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Loutish,  adj.    Clownish  ;  bumpkinly. 

This  loutish  clown  is  such,  that  yon  never  saw  so 
ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 
beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.— (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Loutishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Loutish;  clownishness ;  behaviour  of  a 
bumpkin. 

Incivility  and  rusticity  is  not  sottislmess,  except 
it  be  accompanied  with  hirden-like  loutishness.— 
World  of  Wonders,  p.  24 :  160S. 

Love.  v.  a.  Regard  with  passionate  affection. 

a.  As  that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 
Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. — 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  ail  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  2. 
I  could  not  love  I'm  sure 
One  who  in  love  were  wise.  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity 
to  the  person  he  loves;  he  would  be  the  only  em- 
ployment of  her  thoughts. — Addison. 

b.  With  the  affection  of  a  friend. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew. 

Whom  the  kind  youth  prefer'd  to  me, 
And  much  above  myself  1  loved  them  too. 

Cowley 

c.  With  parental  tenderness. 
Ho  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  fatlier,  and 

I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  nij'self  to  him.— 
John,  xiv.  21. 
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Love  1 
Loveliness  5 

d.  Delight  in  anything. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  loved.  Cowley. 

He  loved  my  worthless  rhimes,  and,  like  a  friend, 
Would  lind  out  something  to  commend.  Id. 
love.  v.  71.    Delight ;  take  pleasure. 

The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means;  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so.— Jeremiah,  v.  31. 

Fish  used  to  salt  water  delight  more  in  fresh  :  we 
see  that  salmons  and  smelts  love  to  get  into  rivers, 
though  against  the  stream.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Love.  s. 

1 .  Passion  of  the  sexes. 

But  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
1  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye, 
That  liked,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension  of  ridicule  when 
I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of  my  early  love. . . . 
I  understand  by  this  passion  the  union  of  desire, 
friendship,  and  tenderness  which  is  inspired  by  a 
single  female,  which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  and  which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme 
or  the  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not 
blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice ;  and 
though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  success,  1  am 
rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such 
a  pure  and  exalted  sentiment. — Gibbon,  Memoirs  of 
my  Life  and  Writings. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  love  is  flower-like ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree; 
O!  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old !  Coleridge. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 

The  swelling  of  her  heart. 
I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride.  Id.,  Genevieve. 
I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem, 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost, 

So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream 
Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast; 

None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem  ; 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ; — man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart ; 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  1111  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange. 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one, — 
'To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  193. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endang'ring  life. 

Milton,  Samsoti  Agonistes,  1008. 
A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  than  by  nature. — Collier,  Essays,  On  Pox>u- 
larity. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Used  as  the  first  clement  of  a  compound, 
with  various  participles. 

Hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song, 
The  dewie  leaves  among  1 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  P 

Milton,  Comus,  752. 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  Kindness  ;  goodwill ;  friendship. 

God  had  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender 
love  with  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs.— Daniel,  i.  9. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely, 
supposing  to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds;  but  the 
other  of  love.—Philippians,  i.  17. 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? — 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers; 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.— John,xiii. 35. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  L'  dean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

3.  Courtship  :  (with  make). 

Demetrius 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
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If  you  will  marry  make  your  loves  to  me ; 
My  lady  is  bespoke.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

You  know  you  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 
— Dryden. 

4.  Tenderness  ;  parental  care. 

No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  argument  to  the  love  of 
God. — A rchbishop  Tillotson. 

5.  Strong  liking  or  inclination :  (as,  '  the 
love  of  one's  country'). 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest, 
The  love  of  science  faintly  warm'd  his  breast. 

Eenton. 

6.  Object  beloved. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue ; 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  witli  thee,  and  be  thy  love.   Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

7.  Unreasonable  liking. 

The  love  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  own 
reason. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rules  and  Exercises  of  holy 
Living. 

Men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only 
suppose  what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter 
of  fact. — Locke. 

8.  Fondness ;  concord. 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness? — 1  Corinthians,  iv.  21. 

Come,  love,  and  health  to  all ! 
Then  I'll  sit  down  :  give  me  some  wine;  fill  full. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe:  love  is  such  an  affection  as  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in 
that :  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

9.  Picturesque,  poetical,  or  rhetorical  per- 
sonification ;  representation  of  love. 

The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 
Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow. 

Dryden,  Translation  f rom  Ovid. 

Personified. 

Love,  Love,  Love!  O  withering  might ; 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height, 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight, 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 
Lo,  faltering  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch'd  and  wither'd,  deaf  and  blind, 

1  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Tennyson,  Falima. 

Love  that  has  us  in  the  net, 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  forget  ? 
Many  suns  arise  and  set ; 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget ; 
Love  the  gift  is  love  the  debt. 

Even  so ! 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret, 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret. 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet, 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet, 
What  is  love  !  for  wc  forget. 

Ah !  no,  no ! 

Id.,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

10.  Word  of  endearment. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none; 
I  would  die  for  thee.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

11.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  you. — John,  v.  42. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  desire; 
the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwixt  lovers; 
the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive  love  :  so  our 
love  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of 
God,  and  desiring  of  him. — Hammond. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  without 
the  laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disci- 
plines; he  reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms 
but  those  of  love. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

12.  Kind  of  thin  silk  stuff. 

This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 
light,  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a  tran- 
sparency as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or 
love  hood. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations 
touching  Colours. 

Xiove-in-idleness.  s.    Kind  of  violet. 

A  little  western  flower, — 
Before,  milk-white  ;  now  purple  with  love's  wound  : 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Love-lies-bleeding,  s.  Kind  of  amaranth. 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  the  llower 
To  call  '  My  love  lies  bleeding?' 

Campbell,  O'Connor's  Child. 

Loveable.  adj.    English  form  of  amiable. 
Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  loveable, 
Elaine  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 
High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the  east, 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot. 

Tenuysun,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Elaine. 
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Loveapple.    s.    Vegetable  so  called.  See 

Tomata. 

Love-apple,  though  its  flower  less  fair  appears, 
Its  golden  fruit  deserves  the  name  it  bears. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

Love-apples—finish  planting  out  in  borders,  under 
a  south  wall,  &c,  five  to  ten  feet  apart,  or  where 
any  vacant  spaces  between  the  trees,  plant  some 
close  to  the  wall ;  the  extending  branches  of  the 
plants  may  be  trained  thereto,  to  have  the  fruit 
ripen  sooner  and  more  effectually. — Abercrombie, 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Lovecharm.  s.    Charm  by  which  love  may 
be  excited ;  philtre. 

'  But  what,'  said  Nydia, '  can  induce  the  beautiful 
and  wealthy  Julia  to  ask  that  question  of  her  ser- 
vant? Has  she  not  money,  youth,  and  loveliness? 
Are  they  not  love-charms  enough  to  dispense  with 
magic  r' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
b.  iii.  oh.  vii. 

'  What  other  love-charm  can  I  give  thee?'  ...  'It 
is  a  love-charm,  indeed,  that  I  would  ask  from  thy 
skill.'  . .  . '  Fair  stranger,  love-spells  are  not  among 
the  secrets  1  have  wasted  the  midnight  oil  to  attain.' 
—Ibid.  ch.  viii. 

Loveday.  s.    Day,  in  old  times,  appointed 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences. 
I  can  holde  lovedayes,  and  hearo  a  reve's  reken- 
ynge.  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman. 

This  day,  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ; 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults: 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
1  found  a  friend  :  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
1  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Ccfmc,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shall  be  a  loveday,  Tamora. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

Lovefavour.  s.  Something  given  to  be  worn 
in  token  of  love. 

Deck'd  with  love-favours. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 

Lovcknot.  s.    Complicated  figure,  by  which 
the  interchange  of  affection  is  figured. 

The  jolly  hunting  abbot,  with  his  dainty  horses, 
their  bridles  jingling  in  the  wind,  his  greyhounds, 
his  bald  shining  head,  his  portly  person,  his  hood 
fastened  with  a  rich  pin  in  a  love-knot. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  vii. 

Lovelass.  s.    Sweetheart ;  lass  beloved. 
So  soone  as  Tython's  love-lassc  gan  display 
Her  opall  colours  in  her  Eastern  throne. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  77G. 

Loveless,  adj. 

1 .  Without  love ;  void  of  the  passion  betw  een 
the  sexes. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  a  lady,  on  whom  he  might 
bestow  his  service  and  affection ;  for  the  knight- 
errant  tliat  is  loveless,  resembles  a  tree  that  wants 
leaves  and  fruit,  or  a  body  without  a  soul.—Shelton, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  1. 

Ye  loveless  bards,  intent  with  artful  pains 
To  form  a  sigh,  or  to  contrive  a  tear, 
Forego  your  Findus !  Shenstone,  Elegies,  i. 

2.  Without  endearment ;  without  tenderness. 

Not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  7C5. 

3.  Void  of  kindness. 

How  rules  therein  thy  breast  so  quiet  state, 
Spite  leagued  with  mercy,  love  with  lovelesse  hate? 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iii.  14. 

Loveletter.  s.    Letter  of  courtship. 

Have  I  escaped  loveletters  in  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them? — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  I. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the  different  notions 
of  their  parents ;  the  sons  follow  the  father,  while 
the  daughters  read  loveletters  and  romances  to  their 
mot  he  r.—Add  ison,  Spectator. 

Lovelily.  adv.    In  a  lovely  manner  ;  amia- 
bly ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  love. 
Thou  look'st 

Love'ily  dreadful.  Olway,  Venice  Preserved. 

Loveliness,    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Lovely;  amiableness ;  possession  of  men- 
tal or  physical  qualities  that  excite  love. 
Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best, 

Milton,  Paradise  Losf,  viii.  546. 
If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex  as  to 
make  them  victorious  when  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
how  resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the 
side  of  truth  ?— Addison. 
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lovelock,  s.  A  term  for  a  particular  sort 
of  curl,  worn  by  men  of  fashion  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First : 
(against  these  Prynne  wrote  a  laborious 
pamphlet  in  1628,  entitled,  '  The  Unloveli- 
ness  of  Lovelocks,'  maintaining  that  utter 
ruin  must  be  the  portion  of  his  country- 
men, if  they  did  not  leave  off  to  nourish 
them  !) 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  will  you  have 
your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  penthouse 
on  your  upper  lip.  or  an  alley  on  your  chin?  a  low 
curl  on  your  head  like  a  bull,  or  dangling  like  a 
spaniel  ?  your  niustachoes  sharpe  at  the  endes,  like 
shoemakers'  aules,  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth, 
like  goates  flakes  ?  your  lovelocks  wreathed  with  a 
silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders?— 
Lily,  Midas:  1592.  ' 

Prodigal  in  apparel,  '  pure  lotus,'  neat  combed 
and  curled,  with  powdered  hairs,  'comptus  et  ca- 
lamistratus,'  with  a  long  lovelock-,  a  flower  in  his 
ear,  perfumed  gloves. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  539. 

Lovelorn,  adj.  Forsaken  of  one's  love ; 
forlorn,  lorn,  or  dejected  through  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton,  Comus,  23. 

Lovely,  adj. 

1.  Amiable;  exciting  love. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 
2  Samuel,  i.  23. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely  cha- 
racter of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

2  Beautiful ;  pretty  :  exciting  admiration. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
"When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
The  flowers  which  it  had  press'd 

Appeared  to  my  view, 
More  fresh  and  lovely  than  the  rest, 
That  in  the  meadows  grew.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

In  our  fantastic  clime  the  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flow'rs  their  mingled  odours  shed. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  411. 

Then  lovely  baby,  do  not  fear ! 

I  pray  thee  have  no  fear  of  ine ; 
But  safe  as  in  a  cradle,  here, 

My  lovely  baby,  shalt  thou  be. 
To  thee.  I  know,  too  much  I  owe, 
I  cannot  work  thee  any  woe.  Wordsworth. 

'For  the  most  fair'  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida.  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows. 

'Tennyson,  (Enone. 
Lovely,  adv.    Charmingly ;  beautifully. 

The  defecated  liquour  .  .  . 
Spouts  into  subject  vessels,  lovely  clear. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii.  322. 
Lovemakingr.  s.  Courtship. 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making 
or  wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  pre- 
ference of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying 
of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Lovemonger.  s.  One  who  deals  in  affairs 
of  love. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skil- 
fully. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
Lovcquick.  adj.    AVith  the  eagerness  of 
love. 

[She]  sees  not  him  her  soul  desired  to  see ; 
And  yet  hope  spent  makes  her  not  leave  to  look  : 
At  last  her  lovequick  eyes,  which  ready  be, 
Fasten  on  one. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Lover.  S. 

1.  One  who  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  G. 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said,  that  he  whose  breast 
Is  fill'd  with  love,  should  break  a  lover's  rest. 

Dryden. 

2.  Friend  ;  one  who  regards  with  kindness. 

I  tell  thee  fellow, 
Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified. 

Shakes}  ear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

3.  One  who  likes  anything. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  a  lover  of  knowledge, 
are  amiable  things.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Vol.  II. 
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lovescene,  s.    Exhibition  of  the  passion  of 
love. 

'  Mind  your  own  work,  my  dear,'  said  her  hus- 
band, gently.  Circe  resumed  a  love-scene,  between 
Adele  and  the  tender  forcat. — llannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Loveshaft.  s.    Arrow  of  Cupid. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  loveshaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Lovesick,  adj.    Disordered  with  love  ;  lan- 
guishing with  amorous  desire. 

See,  on  the  shore  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nightingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing. 

Dryden. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind, 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design 'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  103. 

Of  the  reliefs  to  ease  a  lovesick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  Glanville. 

Lovesome.  adj.  Lovely. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  the  First  Book 
of  Lucretius. 

Lovesong-.  s.    Song  expressing  love. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead  !  stabb'd  with  a  white 
wench's  black  eye ;  run  through  the  ear  with  a  love- 
song  ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind 
bow-boy's  butt-shaft. — Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Ju- 
liet, ii.  4. 

Lovesong  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown, 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown.  Donne. 
A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read, 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain, 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  old  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes ; 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 
Lovespell.  s.  Lovecharm. 

But  talking  of  Glaucus  and  his  attachment  to  this 
Neapolitan,  reminded  me  of  the  influence  of  love- 
spells,  which  he,  for  aught  I  know  or  care,  may  have 
had  exercised  on  him. — Lord  Lytlon,  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

Lovesuit.  s.  Courtship. 

[His]  lovesuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Lovetale.  s.    Narrative  of  love. 

The  lovetale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  452. 

Cato's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with.  Addison,  Cato. 

Lovethought.  s.    Amorous  fancy. 

Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lovetlmughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 
Shakespear,  Midsumtner-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Lo  vetoken.  s.    Present  in  token  of  love. 

Thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchanged  lovetokens  with  my  child. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Lovetoy.  s.  Trifling  present  given  by  a  lover. 

Has  this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
with  any  lovetoys,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes? — Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

Lovetrick.  s.   Action  expressive  of,  or  suit- 
able to,  love. 

Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities ; 
Other  lovetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes. 

Donne. 

Loving:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Kind;  affectionate. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  would  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

This  earl  was  of  great  courage,  and  much  loved  of 
his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  loving  again. — 
Sir  J.  llayward. 

And  so  after  they  had  drank  a  loving  pot,  and  the 
storm  was  over,  they  set  out  together.— Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

She  [Venus]  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh. 
Half-whispered  in  his  ear, '  I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.' 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

His,  • 

She  knows,  was  never  yet  the  loving  soul, 
But  rather  that  which  lets  itself  be  loved. 

Owen  Meredith,  Clyiemnestra. 

2.  Expressing  kindness. 

Then  God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into 
mildness,  who  in  a  fear  leaned  fvc-m  his  throae>,  and 
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took  her  in  his  arms  till  she  came  to  herself,  and 
comforted  her  with  loving  words. — Esther,  xv.  8 : 
apocrypha. 

Loving-kindness,  s.  Tenderness  ;  favour  ; 
mercy. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy 
loving-khidnesses. — Psalms,  xxv.  6. 

He  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  understanding,  requiring  us  to 
consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attributes  of 
goodness  and  lovingkindness,  and  to  adore  him  as 
our  friend  and  patron. — Rogers. 

Loving-iy.  ado.  In  a  loving  manner  ;  affec- 
tionately ;  with  kindness. 

The  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingly  performed 
all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued  on  the 
siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  father  as  for  the  establishing  of  his  own 
quiet. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons ;  but  he  that  can  do  so 
with  the  froward  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Perhaps  he  owed  the  parental  forbearance  to  the 
kind  influence  of  old  Mr.  Lepel,  one  of  the  best  and 
kindest  of  men,  though  weak — paternally  indulgent 
to  all  the  youth  of  his  acquaintance,  lovingly  fond  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  exceedingly  proud  ...  of 
his  only  son  and  heir. — llannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy, b.iv.  ch.iv. 

Loving-ness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Loving;  kindness;  affection. 

Carrying  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands  of 
good- will, loveliness  and  lovingness.—Sir  P.Sidney. 

Solyman,  by  cunning  spite 
Of  Rossa's  witchcrafts,  from  his  heart  had  banish'd, 
Justice  of  kings,  and  lovingness  of  fathers. 

Lord  Brooke,  Mustapha. 

Low.  adj.  [A.S.] 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  low,  then 
hid, 

Progressive  retrograde. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  126. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upwards. 

It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  hnc  stature.  — 
Ezekiel,  xvii.  6. 

•3.  Not  elevated  in  place  or  local  situation. 

O  mighty  Ca;sar  !  dost  thou  lye  so  low '! 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  1. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompence  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  680. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is  carried 
down  into  the  lower  grounds  and  into  the  sea,  and 
nothing  is  brought  back. — T.  Burnet.  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

4.  Descending  far  downwards  ;  deep. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  882. 
So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Ibid.  viii.  288. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Ibid.  xi.  561. 

5.  Not  deep ;  not  swelling  high ;  shallow  ; 
(applied  to  water). 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  at  low 
water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  both  pointed  at  it 
together.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange.  < 

It  is  low  ebb  sure  with  his  accuser,  when  such 
peccadillos  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.— Bishop 
A  tterbury. 

6.  Not  of  high  price  :  (as,  '  Corn  is  low'). 

7.  Not  loud  ;  not  noisy. 

As  when  an  open  air  we  blow, 
The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  flat  and  low : 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  the  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller. 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowest  sound  may  be 
heard  distinctly  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  vet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you 
please,  there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  confu- 
sion.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

8.  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north, 
or  low  to  the  south.— Abbot,  Description,  of  tlie 
World. 

9.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine  that,  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years'  time,  taking  the  loicer  chronology, 
that  the  earth  had  then  stood,  mankind  should  be 
propagated  no  farther  than  J.uda?a?— T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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10.  Late  in  time  :  (as,  '  The  Lower  Empire'). 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 

His  spirits  are  so  low  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound. 

Dryden. 

Though  he  before  had  (rail  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage  ; 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low, 
He  hates  the  tight,  and  shuns  the  foe. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  479. 

I  am  in  tolerable  health,  but  low  to  a  degree  of 
which  I  am  ashamed,  without  being  able  to  help  it. 
— Earl  of  Dudley,  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
p.  32,'! :  1840. 

12.  Impotent;  subdued. 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected,  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
Why  but  to  awe  f 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  703. 
To  keep  them  all  quiet,  he  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor ;  which  power  he  will 
use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  at  no 
more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasure.  — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Sills  of  Mortality. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station  ;  abject. 
He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
Try  in  men  of  loiv  and  mean  education,  who 
have  never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade. 
— Locke. 

14.  Dishonourable  ;  betokening  meanness  of 
mind  :  (as  '  low  tricks'). 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  law, 
Prom  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  '.17. 

15.  Not  sublime;  not  exalted  in  thought  or 
diction. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  no- 
blest wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull. — 
Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the  Vlassicks. 

16.  Submissive;  humble;  reverent. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  313. 
From  the  tree  her  step  she  turn'd ; 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  therein.  Ibid.  ix.  834. 

17.  Of  bad  character  ;  dissolute:  (applied  to 
persons). 

18.  Term  applied  to  certain  members  of  the 
church,  in  contradistinction  to  high. 

But  the  days  of  the  genus  Jawster  Sharp  were 
over  in  this  borough  as  well  as  in  many  others.  He 
had  contrived  in  his  lustre  of  agitation  to  feather 
his  nest  pretty  successfully ;  by  which  he  had  lost 
public  confidence  and  gained  his  private  end.  Three 
hungry  Jawster  Sharps,  his  hopeful  sons,  had  all 
become  commissioners  of  one  thing  or  another ; 
temporary  appointments  with  interminable  duties  ; 
a  tow-church  son-in-law  found  himself  comfortably 
seated  in  a  chancellor's  living;  and  several  cousins 
and  nephews  were  busy  in  the  Excise. — B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 
Low.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft ;  not  on  high :  (generally  as  the 
first  element  of  a  compound). 

There  under  ebon  shades  and  toit'-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  8. 
My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  toiohung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain. 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.  Dryden. 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  tow-roofd  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome.  Id. 

Vast  yellow  offsprings  are  the  German's  pride ; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain, 
And  low-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech. 
Methinks  we  wandering  go, 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  wee])  each  other's  woe, 
Where  round  some  mouldering  tower  pale  ivy  creeps, 
And  tow-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abclard. 

2.  Not  at  a  high  price  ;  meanly. 

Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Ho  the  toic-rated  English  play  at  dice  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  P.  iv.:  chorus. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  tow-spirited  creeping  family.— Swift. 

3.  Proximately  to  time  present :  (applied  to 
past  occurrences). 
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In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inha- 
bited, even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's:  time,  they 
wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds. — Locke. 

4.  With  depression  of  the  voice. 

Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  In  a  state  of  subjection  or  depression. 

How  comes  it  that,  having  been  once  so  loiv 
brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  afterwards 
lifted  up  themselves  so  strongly  again? — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Low.  v.  a.    Sink ;  make  low. 

Ech  that  enhaunsith  him  schal  be  lowid;  and  ho 
that  mekith  him  schal  be  highed. —  IVicliJJ'e,  St.  Luke, 
xiv. 

He  that  high  hearts  lowelh 
With  fyrie  darts,  which  he  throweth, 
Cupido.  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  hnced  from  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty 
shillings.— Swift. 

low.  v.  n.    Bellow  as  a  cow. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass?  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder? — Job,  vi.  5. 

Fair  Io  graced  his  shield,  but  Io  now, 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1077. 

Low.  s.    [from  A.S.  hleaw.~]    Barrow,  tu- 
mulus, barrow-shaped  hill.  Common  as  an 
element  in  compound  topographical  names. 
Low,  s.  [from  Danish,  laage ;  Swedish,  /«</e.] 

Flame;  fire;  heat.    See  Lowbell. 
Lowbell.  s.  Bell  used  in  nocturnal  fowling,  in 
which  the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  into  a  net  by  a  flame. 

In  a  still  evening,  about  eight  of  the  clock,  when 
the  moon  shines  not,  take  your  lowbell  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  that  it  may  be  well  managed  by  one  man 
in  one  hand. — The  Experienced  Fowler,  p.  'J7 :  1(597. 
Her  beauty,  and  her  drum,  to  foes 

Did  cause  amazement  double  : 
As  timorous  larks  amazed  are 
With  light  and  with  a  lowbell. 

Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England, 

Lowbell.  v.  a.    Scare  as  with  a  lowbell. 

To  be  thus  lowbellcd  with  panick  frights,  to  be 
thus  tremblingly  dismayed  where  there  is  no  place 
of  fear  ...  is  a  mighty  disproportion  of  men's  fa- 
culties.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  579. 

Lower,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  low;  bring  down  by  way  of  sub- 
mission. 

Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay  ; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower, 
Confessing  the  asserted  power. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seeulare  for  the  year  1700. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  tone  of  the  Sultan  na- 
turally rose;  that  of  Frederic  was  lowered,  by  the 
treason  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his 
knowledge,  as  he  could  not  revenge  it. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Suffer  to  sink  down. 

"When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  with  more 
than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  along  with  it  such 
particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those  parti- 
cles till  its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by  degrees 
it  lowers  them,  and  lets  them  fall. —  Woodward. 

3.  Lessen  ;  make  less  in  price  or  value. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
lower  their  interest.— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
Trade. 

4.  Weaken  ;  enfeeble  :   (as,  '  This  remedy 
lowers  the  patient'). 

Lower,  v.  n.    Grow  less ;  fall ;  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
P>y  revolution  low'ring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level,  day 
by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay.    Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Lowering;,  part.  adj.     Depressing  ;  enfeeb- 
ling ;  degrading. 

The  kingdom  will  lose  by  this  lowering  of  inte- 
rest, if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money. — Locke. 
Lowermost,  adj.  Lowest. 

Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the  pipe 
which  was  now  lowermost,  will  presently  become 
higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  descend- 
ing ;  ascending  in  comparison  to  the  whole  instru- 
ment, and  descending  in  respect  of  ifs  several 
parts.— Bishop  Wilkins,  Dadalus, 
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Lowing-,  verbal  cbs.    Cry  of  black  cattle. 

What  meaneth  then  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in 
mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  which  I  hear  ? 
— 1  Samuel,  xv.  14. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who,  with  frantick  cries. 
And  imitated  towings,  fill'd  the  skies. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Lowland,  s.     Country  low  in  respect  of 
neighbouring  hills  ;  marsh. 

No  nat'ral  cause  she  found  from  brooks  or  bogs, 
Or  marshy  loivlands,  to  produce  the  fogs.  Dryden. 

Used  adjectivalbj. 

What  a  devil  is  he  ? 
His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps, 
And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens, 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur. 

Lowlander.  s.    Inhabitant  of  the  Lowlands, 
especially  of  Scotland. 

'Damn  your  brandy  !'  answered  the  lowlander. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Bob  Roy. 

Lowliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Low- 
ly. 

1.  Humility;  freedom  from  pride. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  loivliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Eve 

With  loivliness  majestick  from  her  seat, 
•  And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  41 

If  with  a  true  Christian  lowliness  of  heart,  and  a 
devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  perform  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  account  to  us 
than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which  we  trust. 
— Bishop  A  tterbury. 
I  to  cry  out  on  pride, 

I  who  have  won  her  favour  ! 
O,  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven, 

If  lowliness  could  save  her. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  5. 

2.  Meanness  ;  want  of  dignity  ;  abject  de- 
pression. 

They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
arose. — Spenser. 

The  loivliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
to  flatter  vice ;  it  is  my  duty  to  give  testimony  to 
virtue.— Dryden. 

Lowly,  adj. 

1.  Humble;  meek;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  fori 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. — Matthew,  xi.  29. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms 
abroad :  we  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly 
and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from  him 
we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.— Bacon, 
Kew  Atlantis. 

Entering  with  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane; 
Then  thus  with  lowly  voice  Ilioneus  began. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  733. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly ;  with  how  lowly 
a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls  before  so 
excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  Nature  so  much  su- 
periour  to  our  own ! — Rogers. 

2.  Mean  ;  wanting  dignity  ;  not  great. 

For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names, 
One  common  right,  the  great  and  loivly  claims. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty  ;  not  sublime. 

For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscribed  shall  see. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  11. 

4.  Not  elevated  in  local  situation  ;  low. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands.  _ 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  1092. 

Lowly,  ado.    In  a  low  manner. 

1.  Not  highly;  meanly;  without  grandeur; 
without  dignity. 

I  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught;  I 
know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. — Shakespeai; 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  2. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  pcrk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.     Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

2.  Humbly  ;  meekly  ;  modestly. 

Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there  ;  be  lowly  wise : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee  and  thy  being. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  172, 
Another  crowd 
Prcferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
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lowmmdcd.  adj.  Mean  in  mind,  spirit, 
or  disposition :  (oftener  with  this  sense 
than  that  of  laudable  humility). 

He  [William  III.]  knew  that  he  must  work  with 
such  tools  as  he  had.  If  ho  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England  ;  and, 
in  his  age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  much 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  low- 
minded  and  \xnmora\.—Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xiv. 

Xiown.  s.    Scoundrel ;  rascal.  Obsolete. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ; 
t        He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear: 
With  that  he  call'd  the  taylor  town. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3:  song. 
We  would  soon  have  both  lord  and  loicn,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 
— Id.,  Pericles,  iv.  6. 
lowness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Low. 

1 .  Contrariety  to  height ;  small  distance  from 
the  ground. 

They  know 

By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  cometh, 
maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better ;  for 
you  shall  even  see,  in  apricots  upon  a  wall,  the 
greatest  fruits  towards  the  bottom. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

In  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  it  in 
breadth.— Addison. 

2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition,  men- 
tal or  physical. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Now  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9. 

3.  Want  of  rank  ;  want  of  dignity. 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  old  been  reckoned 
to  imply  a  certain  in  can  n  ess  of  mind,  as  lowness  of 
condition. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity ;  contrary  to  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment. 

His  style  is  accommodated  (o  his  subject,  either 
high  or  low  ;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that 
of  Persius  is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors.  — 
Hryden. 

5.  Submissiveness. 

The  people  were  in  such  lowness  of  obedience  as 
subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politick  a  king  as 
his  father.— Bacon. 

6.  Depression ;  dejection. 

Hence  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit  to  which 
a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular 
person. — Swift. 

Lowspirited.  adj.  Dejected ;  depressed  ; 
not  lively  ;  not  vivacious  ;  not  sprightly. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks  the 
mind:  and  then  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowspirited  moped  creature. — 
Locke. 

lowthoiighted.  adj.  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  medi- 
tations ;  mean  of  sentiment ;  narrow- 
minded.  Hare. 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  lowthoughted  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

Milton,  Comus,  6. 
O  grace  serene !   O  virtue  heavenly  fair, 
Divine  oblivion  of  lowtltoughted  care  ! 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Loxodromic.  s.  [Gr.  Xoi-iie  =  slant,  oblique; 
Sp.ip.og  =  course.]    See  extract. 

Loxodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian ;  that  is  when  you  sail,  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  them  :  hence  the  table  of 
rhumbs,  or  the  transverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the 
sailor  may  practically  find  his  course,  distance,  lati- 
tude, or  longitude,  is  called  loxodromic. — Harris. 

loyal,  adj.  [Fr.  from  loi  =  law.] 
1.  Obedient ;  true  to  one's  prince. 

Of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
The  regard  of  duty  in  that  most  loyal  nation 
overcame  all  other  difficulties.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 
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~3f    Loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Porced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Drydcn,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  790. 

2.  Faithful  in  love  ;  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Hail,  wedded  love !  ...  by  thec 
Founded  in  reason  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Belations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  730. 
There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves — 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves. 

Hryden,  Translation  of  the  sEncid,  vi.  COO. 

Loyalist,  s.  One  who  professes  uncommon 
adherence  to  his  king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  loyalists,  fell 
out  with  the  homebians. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Loyally,  adv.  In  a  loyal  manner ;  with 
fidelity  ;  with  true  adherence  to  a  king ; 
with  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores, 
And  litter  pomp,  to  hail  my  native  shores; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  bo  paid, 
Por  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Loyalty,  s.    Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to 

a  prince. 

Though  loyally  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly,  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

He  had  never  had  any  veneration  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyally  to  the  king  as  the  law  re- 
quired.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Abdiel,  faithful  found — 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  898. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  iii.  2, 173. 

It  continually  happens  that  of  two  words,  whoso 
dictionary  meanings  are  either  the  same  or  very 
slightly  different,  one  will  be  the  proper  word  to 
use  in  one  set  of  circumstances,  another  in  another, 
without  its  being  possible  to  show  how  the  custom 
of  so  employing  t  hem  originally  grew  up.  The  acci- 
dent that  one  of  the  words  was  used  and  not  the 
other  on  a  particular  occasion  or  in  a  particular 
social  circle,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  so  strong 
an  association  between  the  word  and  some  spe- 
ciality of  circumstances,  that  mankind  abandon  the 
use  of  it  in  any  other  case,  and  the  speciality  be- 
comes part  of  its  signification.  The  tide  of  custom 
first  drifts  the  word  on  the  shore  of  a  particular 
meaning,  then  retires  and  leaves  it  there.  An  in- 
stance in  point  is  the  remarkable  change  which,  in 
the  English  language  at  least,  has  taken  place  in 
the  signification  of  the  word  loyalty.  That  word 
originally  meant  in  English,  as  it  still  means  in  the 
language  from  whence  it  came,  fair,  open  dealing, 
and  fidelity  to  engagements :  in  that  sense  the 
quality  it  expressed  was  part  of  the  ideal  chivalrous 
or  knightly  character.  By  what  process,  in  Eng- 
land, the  term  became  restricted  to  the  single  case 
of  fidelity  to  the  throne,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  history  of  courtly  language  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce. The  interval  between  a  loyal  chevalier  and 
a  loyal  subject  is  certainly  great.  1  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  word  was,  at  some  period,  the  favourite 
term  at  court  to  express  fidelity  to  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, until  at  length  those  who  wished  to  speak  of 
any  other,  and  as  it  was  probably  deemed,  inferior 
sort  of  fidelity,  either  did  not  venture  to  use  so  dig- 
nified a  term,  or  found  it  convenient  to  employ 
some  other  in  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood. 
— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1. 

lozenge,  s.    [Fr.  losange.~] 

1.  Rhomb. 

The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular  squares, 
as  a  mean  between  too  few  and  too  many  angles  ; 
and,  through  the  equal  inclination  of  their  sides, 
they  are  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  lozenge. — Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

2.  In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

Lozenges  .  . .  are  composed  of  fine  powders,  mixed 
with  mucilage  and  sugar  (or  adulterated  with  pipe- 
clay), rolled  into  cakes,  cut  into  shapes,  and  dried 
in  a  stove. — Hoblyn,  Hictionary  of  Terms  used  in 
Medicine. 

3.  In  Heraldry.    See  extract. 

Lozenge,  in  heraldry,  is  a  rhombus  or  figure  of 
equal  sides,  but  unequal  angles,  resembling  a  quarry 
of  glass  in  our  old  windows,  placed  erect,  point 
ways.  It  is  in  this  figure  that  all  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen and  widows  bear  their  coats  of  arms. — 
Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Lubbard.  s.    Lubber.  Hare. 

Yet  their  wines  and  their  victuals  those  curmud- 
geon lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swift. 
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±j  U  &  IX       1  Lubricity 

Lubber,  s.   Slow,  sluggish,  indolent  person. 
For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many, 
And  lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii. 
A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

/(/.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  5. 
How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubber! 
—  Congreve. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat ;  . . . 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend? 

3tilton,  V Allegro,  107. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Hryden,  Satire  on  the  Hutch. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  compound,  espe- 
cially with  land,  in  the  mouth  of  a  sailor. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  English  national 
navy  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  A  navy  which 
is  not  manned  is  no  navy.  A  navy  which  is  recruited 
mainly  from  land-lubbers  is  hardly  better.  If  the 
mercantile  navy  cannot  get  good  English  recruits, 
boys  and  men,  then  it  is  just  as  bad  as  no  navy  at 
all  as  regards  its  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  national  navy. — Saturday  Review,  February  9, 
1867. 

Lubberly,  adj.  Lazy  and  bulky  ;  awkward. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page ; 
and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Not  such  idle,  lubberly  sots,  as  later  times  pes- 
tered the  world  withal.  —  Sclden,  On  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  song  xi. 

Those  modest,  lubberly  boys,  who  seem  to  want 
spirit,  become  at  length  more  shining  men  ;  and  at 
school  generally  go  through  their  business  with 
more  ease  to  themselves,  and  more  satisfaction  to 
their  instructors. — Goldsmith,  Essays,  vii. 

Lubberly,  adv.  In  a  lubberly  manner ; 
awkwardly ;  clumsily  :  (may  be  considered 
an  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender  used  ad- 
verbially). 

Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  lubberly 
the  same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
performing  on  the  high. — Hryden. 

Lubric. 

1.  Slippery;  smooth  on  the  surface. 

A  throng 

Of  short  thick  sobs,  whoso  thundering  volleys  float, 

And  roll  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat. 

In  panting  murmurs.  Crasluitv. 

2.  Uncertain ;  unsteady. 

I  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the 
deep  and  lubrick  waves  of  state,  till  he  is  swallowed 
in  the  gulf  of  fatality. — ^'r  II.  Wotton,  Life  of  the 
Huke  of  Buckingham. 

3.  Loose;  lewd.  Gallicism. 

Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  adulterate  ago ; 
Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
To  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  i 

Hryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew. 
Lubricate,  v.  a.    Make  smooth  or  slippery; 
smoothe. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  lubricat- 
ing quality,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  others  both  lubricate  and  stimulate. — Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Best, 

Man's  rich  restorative;  his  balmy  bath, 
That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine  ; 
Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Lubricator,  c.    That  which  lubricates. 

Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colour- 
less and  smooth  ;  it  is  found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a 
great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator  of  the 
fibres:  this  power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smooth- 
ness.— Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
pt.  iv.  §  21. 

The  capillary  can  be  stopped  or  renewed  in  a  se- 
cond, without  removing  the  top  of  the  lubricator. 
~-Ure,  Hictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 
Lubricity,  s. 

1.  Slipperiness  ;  smoothness  of  surface  ;  apt- 
ness to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to  facilitate 
motion. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  nature  ; 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and 
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the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspiration. — 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation, 

2.  Uncertainty;  slipperiness ;  instability. 

It  is  strange  to  consider  the  lubricity  of  popular 
favour. — Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  44 1. 

The  manifold  impossibilities  and  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniences  in  any 
modification. — Dr.  II.  More. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 
vanity  ;  and  yet  the  politician  is  not  discouraged  at 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubricity 
of  his  subject. — Glanville,  Apology. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained  but 
by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  and  the  lubricity  of  fortune.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

[Thev]  incline  and  allure  men  to  lubricity  and 
debauched  courses. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  357. 

From  the  lechery  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satire  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
lubricity  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought 
in  all  to  be  avoided. —  Dryden. 

He  [Cagliostro]  finds  everywhere  Lubricity  and 
Stupidity  (better  or  worse  provided  with  cash),  the 
two  elements  on  which  he  thaumaturgically  can 
work  and  live. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 
Lubricous,  adj. 

1.  Slippery;  smooth. 

The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous  as 
weli  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces 
into  them  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth, 

2.  Uncertain. 

The  judgement  being  the  leading  power,  if  it  be 
stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly 
conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in 
thein,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  con- 
ceptions.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifca. 
Lubrifaction.  .5.  Act  of  lubricating  or 
smoothing. 

The  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation,  as  in 
medicines  emollient,  such  as  milk,  honey,  and  mal- 
lows.— Bacon. 

Lubrification.  s.  Act  of  smoothing ;  state 
of  that  which  is  smoothed.  Hare. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction 
and  lubrification  of  the  heads  of  the  bones;  an  oily 
one,  furnished  by  the  marrow  ;  a  mucilaginous,  sup- 
plied by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articula- 
tions.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 
luce.  s.    [Lat.  lucius ;  according  to  Vos- 
sius,  from  Gr.  \vkoc  =  wolf ;  the  pike,  from 
its  voracity,  being  as  it  were  a  wolf 
among  fishes.    It  is   doubtful,  however, 
whether  its  application  to  the  pike  is  not 
exceptional ;  the  word  being  the  German 
lachs,  and  the  Norse  lux,  the  common 
term  of  the  salmon,  the  ordinary  English 
name   of  which   being  of  Latin  origin 
(sabtio)  is  probably  much  newer  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  fish.] 

1.  Pike. 

The  mighty  luce,  or  pike,  is  taken  to  be  the  ty- 
rant, as  the  salmon  is  the  king,  of  the  fresh  waters. 
— /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  In  Heraldry.  Pike,  on  an  armorial  shield  ; 
the  crest  of  the  Lucys  of  Warwickshire,  of 
the  story  of  Shakespear's  deerstealing ;  and 
the  Justice  Shallow  of  the  'Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.' 

They  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

The  pike  is  the  luce  of  Heraldry. . .  .  There  is  no 
earlier  example  borne  in  English  heraldry  than  is 
afforded  by  tho  pikes  on  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Lucy. — Motde,  Heraldry  of  Fish,  p.  49. 
lucent,  adj.   [Lat.  lucens,  -ends,  pres.  part, 
of luceo  =  shine.]  Shining;  bright;  splen- 
did. 

I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

II.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  70. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer,  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb, 
Through  his  glazed  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  588. 
Lucern.    s.     [Fr.  lucerne.']  Leguminous 
plant,  used  for  fodder,  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Medicago,  species  Sativa. 
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Harte  lias  been  much  out  of  order  these  last  three 
or  four  months,  but  is  not  the  less  intent  upon 
sowing  his  lucerne. — Lord  Chesterfield, 

Lucerne,  s.    [German,  luchs  =  lynx.]  See 
Marten. 

Lucid,  adj.   [Lat.  lucidus,  from  lux  =  light. — 

see  Lucent.] 
1.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240. 

It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being 
injured  by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and 
again,  dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light. — Ray. 

If  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or  the 
end  of  one's  finger,  be  held  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  from  t  hat  part 
of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion,  the  electrick 
vapour  which  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  glass 
against  the  hand  will,  by  dashing  against  the  white 
paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  such  an  agitation 
as  to  emit  light,  and  make  the  white  paper,  cloth, 
or  finger,  appear  lucid,  like  a  glow-worm.— Sir  I. 
Newton. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  redden,  and  the  ruby  glow, 
The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold, 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Idaliau  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden,  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder:  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved. 

Tennyson,  (Euone. 

■2.  Pellucid ;  transparent. 

On  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  4fi8. 
On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver 
and  half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain 
strange  figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped 
by  that  lucid  substance. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not 
darkened  with  madness. 

The  long  dissensions  of  the  two  houses,  which, 
although  they  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth. — Paeon. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  ShadwelPs  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

Dryden,  Macjlecnoe,  21. 

I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book. — Tatler. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons,  may,  for  a 
season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ;  but  can 
never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but  that, 
at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself  again, 
and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their  conscience. 
— Bentley. 

Lucidity,  s.   Splendour;  brightness;  clear- 
ness. 

What  we  call  wit  shews  itself  with  such  a  pointed 
effulgence  in  the  eyes,  that  there  is  scarce  a  man 
living  whose  portion  of  it  is  not  determinable  from 
their  natural  lucidity.  —  Philosophical  Letter  on 
Physiognomy,  p.  230  :  1751. 

All  this  is  arbitrary  enough.  Still,  in  justice  to 
Reid,  it  must  be  said,  that,  having  made  these  as- 
sumptions, he  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  argu- 
ing from  them,  and  that,  in  attacking  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  time,  he  subjected  it  to  a  criticism, 
which  has  been  extremely  serviceable.  His  lucidity, 
his  dialectic  skill,  and  the  racy  and  masculine  style 
in  which  he  wrote,  made  him  a  formidable  ant;igo- 
nist. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  cb.  vi. 

Lucidness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Lucid;  transparency;  clearness. 

The  spaciousness  of  their  souls  that  are  extended 
in  perfect  contemplation,  is  aptly  figured  by  that 
property  of  the  sea  ;  their  equanimity  and  clear- 
ness, by  the  smoothness  and  lucidness  of  glass.— 
—  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  jit.  i.  p.  385  :  1643. 
Lucifer,  s.  [Lat-  fero  =  bear.]  The  classical 
name  of  the  Morning  Star  ;  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  Satan,  on  account  of  his 
pride.    Thus  far  it  is  a  proper  rather  than 
a  common  name.    As  the  latter  it  has  a 
special  meaning,  signifying  a  match  tipped 
with  a  composition  ignitable  by  friction  : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  jirst  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

A  fire  in  a  Turkish  town  is  no  joke.  The  houses 
are  like  lucifer-match  boxes. —  W.H.  Russell,  The 
[Crimean]  War,  ch.  vii. 
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Luciferian.  adj.  Devilish. 

Hence  men  of  art  deprave  each  other's  skill, 
Sith  it  they  view  with  luciferian  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Varies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  P.  3. 

What  luciferian  pride  in  him,  a  man  of  sin,  to 
admit,  yea  to  delight  in,  the  same!  —  Sheldon, 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  171 :  161H. 

That  all  that  luciferian  exorcism  be  blotted  out: 
.  .  .  that  very  '  luciferina,"  or  devilish  exorcism  is 
reprinted.  —  Jeremy  'Taylor,  Dissuasive  against 
Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  19. 

It  savours  too  much  of  the  luciferian  presump- 
tion.— Lord  North,  Light  to  Paradise,  p.  90. 

Luciferous.  udj.  Giving  light ;  affording 
means  of  discovery.  Hare. 

The  experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  luciferous 
enough,  as  showing  a  new  way  to  produce  a  volatile 
salt. — Boyle. 

Luciferously.  adv.   In  a  luciferous  manner. 
Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opi- 
nions, but  that  which  looks  most  luciferously  or 
influentially  unto  goodness. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Chris- 
tian Morals,  iii.  3. 

Lucific.  adj.  Making  light ;  producing  light. 
Hare. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  togefher 
though  their  Incifick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by 
interfering,  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  colo- 
rifick,  is  interrupted. — Grew. 

Luciforru.  adj.  [Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Having  the  nature  of  light.  Hare. 

Plato  speaketli  of  the  mind  or  soul  as  a  driver 
that  guides  and  governs  a  chariot,  which  is,  not 
-  unfitly,  styled  avyoeiScs.  a  lucijorm  ethereal  vehicle, 
or  oxrj/xa,  terms  expressive  of  the  purity,  lightness, 
subtilty,  and  mobility,  of  that  line  celestial  nature, 
in  which  the  soul  immediately  resides  and  operates. 
— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  171. 

Luck.   s.    [German,  gluch  (iingluch  =  bad 

luck)  ;  Danish,  Iykke.~] 
1.  Chance;  accident;  fortune;  hap;  casual 
event :  (generally  good,  even  without  the 
adjective). 

[He]  forced  his  neck  into  a  noose, 
To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose  ■, 
And  when  he  chanced  t'escape,  mistook 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  391. 
Some  such  method  may  be  found  by  human  in- 
dustry or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may  be 
resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are  divided 
into  by  the  fire. — Boyle, 

'You  have  lost  your  money,'  said  the  English- 
man .  .  .  '  and  that  is  misfortune  enough  for  one 
night.  If  you  had  won  and  ruined  your  opponent, 
you  would  have  been  exceedingly  happy,  and  gone 
to  bed  thinking  Good  Luck  (which  is  the  represen- 
tative of  Providence)  watched  over  you.  For  my 
part  I  think  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
you  are  not  the  winner.' — Lord  Lytton,  Alice,  b.  iv. 
ch.  vi. 

•2.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 
Farewell,  good  Salisbury,  and  good  luck  go  with 
thee.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
That  part  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice, 
or  the  hick,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for  the 
wisest,  have  followed  a  very  different  scent.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck  to 
be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  indeed. 
— South,  Sermons. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  the  treat, 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  the  luck  to  cat. 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  113. 

Luckily,  adv.  In  a  lucky  manner ;  fortu  • 
nately  ;  by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form. — Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

it  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  . of  a  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the 
first  of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications. — 
Addison. 

Luckiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lucky;  good  fortune;  good  hap ;  casual 
happiness. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth  is  in  the  right 
but  by  chance;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  lucki- 
ness of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of 
his  proceeding. — Locke. 

Luckless,  adj.    Unfortunate ;  unhappy. 
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Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid, 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base, 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 
What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  power, 
Pray'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  176. 

Lucky,  adj.    Fortunate  ;  happy  by  chance. 
But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Dismay'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from 
bondage.  Addison,  Cato. 

Lucrative,  adj.  Gainful;  profitable;  bring- 
ing money. 

The  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  most  lucra- 
tive, may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate  ;  other  contracts 
not  so. — Bacon. 

The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pursue 
the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war,  than  the 
more  lucrative  method  of  life  by  agriculture.  — 
Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

Lucre.-.  [Lat. lucrum  =  gain.]  Gain;  profit; 
pecuniary  advantage  :  (in  a  bad  sense). 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here. 

Shakespear,  Cyrhbeline,  iv.  2. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn, 
Of  lucre  and  ambition. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  509. 
A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  publick  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Lucre,  v.  n.  Have  a  desire  of  pecuniary 
advantage.  Hare. 

[They]  frame  themselves  to  every  chaunge.  there- 
by to  satisfy  their  lucring  lust. — Anderson,  Exposi- 
tion on  Benedict,  fol.  75.  b. :  1573. 
Lucriferous.  adj.   [Lat.  ftro  =  bear,  bring.] 
Gainful ;  profitable. 

Opening  treasures  with  the  key  of  lucriferous  in- 
ventions.— Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Harilib,  p.  23 : 
1648. 

Silver  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  gold,  but 
in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  experiment,  the  cost 
and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferous. — Boyle. 
Luctation.  s.    [Lat.  luctatio,  -onis ;  luctor 
-  struggle,  wrestle.]     Struggle;  effort; 
contest. 

This  act  requires  the  intention  of  our  mind, 
thoughtfulness,  and  a  diligent  luctation  and  conten- 
tion with  ourselves.  —  Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  418: 
1657. 

Luctual.  adj.  [Lat.  luctus  =  mourning.] 
Lamentable.  Obsolete. 

The  turbulent  and  Inctual  times,  which  were  to- 
wards the  end  and  period  of  his  life  and  reign. — Sir 
G.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III.  p.  41. 

Lucubration,    s.     [Lat.  lucubratio,  -onis ; 
lux  =  light.]    Study  by  candlelight;  noc- 
turnal study;  anything  composed  by  night. 
Life  is,  since  he  is  gone, 
But  a  nocturnal  lucubration. 

Cleaveland,  Elegy  on  Archbishop  Laud. 
Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several  of 
our  friends. — Tatler. 

Lucubratory.  adj.  Composed  by  candle- 
light. 

irou  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee  and  a  solitary  can- 
dle at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory  to 
your  friend. — Pope. 

Luculent.  adj.    [Lat.  luculentus.~\ 

1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid. 

And  Incident  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.     Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

2.  Certain ;  evident. 

They  are,  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  hath.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this, 
and  happiness  of  that  other  life.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy ,  p.  218. 

Ludibrious.  adj.  [Lat.  ludibrium  =  laugh- 
ing-stock.] Ridiculous. 

Needless  it  shall  be  to  refute  this  fancy,  which 
falleth  to  the  ground  of  itself  as  a  ludibrious  folly 
of  the  man.— Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church,  p.  119  j 
1604. 

Ludibundness,  or  Ludibundness.  s.  [Lat. 
ludibundus  =  full  of  sport  (ludits).]  Sport- 
ive; playful.  Hare. 
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That  ludibundness  of  nature  in  her  gamaceus,  and 
such  like  sportful  and  ludicrous  productions. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  i.  c.  xv.  §  14,  by 
Archbishop  Trench,  On  some  Deficiencies  in  the 
English  Dictionaries. 

Ludicrous,  adj.  [Lat.  ludicrus.~]  Burlesque; 

merry;  sportive;  exciting  laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judge- 
ment, in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and 
instruction. — Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  skirts  that  tiiis  wicked  coat 
was  deficient;  the  corporal,  who  had  within  the  last 
few  years  thriven  lustily  in  the  inactive  serenity  of 
Grassdale,  had  outgrown  it  prodigiously  across  the 
chest  and  girth  ;  nevertheless  he  managed  to  button 
it  up.  And  thus  the  muscular  proportions  of  the 
wearer  bursting  forth  in  all  quarters,  gave  him  the 
ludicrous  appearance  of  a  gigantic  schoolboy. — Lord 
Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 

Ludicrously,  adv.  In  a  ludicrous  manner : 
sportively ;  in  burlesque  ;  in  a  manner  that 
may  excite  laughter. 

To  see  the  buffoonery  or  action  correspond  so 
ludicrously  with  the  musick. — Vrummond,  Travels 
through  Germany.  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  32. 

Cicero  ludicrously  describes  Cato  as  endeavouring 
to  act  in  the  commonwealth  upon  the  school  para- 
doxes, which  exercised  the  wits  of  the  junior  stu- 
dents in  the  Stoick  philosophy. — Burke. ' 

Liidicrousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Ludicrous;    burlesque;    sportiveness ; 
merry  cast  or  manner ;  ridiculousness. 
The  ludicrousness  and  fugitiveness  of  our  wanton 
reason  might  otherwise  find  out  many  starting- 
holes. — Dr.  II .  More,  A  nt idote against  Idolatry. ch.i. 

Boileau  used  to  hint  among  his  intimate  friends, 
that  he  thought  the  reason  why  Homer  sometimes 
introduced  his  gods  and  goddesses  in  scenes  of  liidi- 
crousness, was  to  soften  the  general  severity  of  his 
poem,  and  to  relieve  the  reader  from  the  perpetual 
prospect  of  the  slaughters  and  deaths  with  which 
the  Iliad  abounded.—  Warton,  On  Drydtn's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad. 
Ludincatory.   adj.     [Lat.  ludificor  =  make 
sport,  game,  mockery.]  Mocking  ;  making 
sport;  trifling. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  church  there  is  nothing 
empty  or  vain,  nothing  ludificatory,  but  all  tho- 
roughly true. — Barrow. 

Luff,  tf.ra.  [see  Loot'.]  In  Navigation.  Keep 
close  to  the  wind. 

The  ship,  luffing  too  near  the  great  island,  on  a 
sudden  stuck  fast  on  a  rock.— Randolph,  Islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  p.  61. 

Lug:,  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  Hale  or  drag  ;  pull  with 
rugged  violence. 

You  gods  !  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
AVhen  savage  bears  agree  with  bears. 
Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears? 

Butler,  Iludibras. 
See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about 
Like  hounds  ill  coupled :  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

"Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair. 

Id..  Translation  of  Pcrsius,  i.  276. 
Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 
share. — Collier. 

Lug  out. 

1.  Draw  a  sword.  Ludicrous. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars  ; 
Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put ; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut. 

Druden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.75. 

2.  Produce  in  a  rude  way. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins: 

'  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag — ' 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins, 
Bach  lugging  out  his  bag. 

Coicper,  Tlie  Yearly  Distress. 
Lug-,  v.  n.    Drag  ;  come  heavily. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
Like  fowl  in  air  too  damp,  and  lugs  along, 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 
Lug-,  s. 

1.  Kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  unmerchantable  pilchards,  tag 
worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.— Careiv,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

2.  Ear. 

^There's  no  man  colour  smells,  or  sees  a  sound, 
Nor  sucks  the  labour  of  the  honey-bee 
With's  hungry  lugs,  nor  binds  a  gaping  wound 
With's  slippery  eye-balls:  every  faculty 
And  object  have  their  due  analogy. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  97. 
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With  hair  in  character,  and  lugs  in  text. 

Cleaveland 

3.  Pole  or  perch  in  land  measure. 

That  ample  pit,  yet  far  renown'd 
For  the  large  leap  winch  Debon  did  compel 
Coulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Ltig-g-ag-e.  s.  Anything  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy that  is  to  be  carried  away ;  travel- 
ling baggage  ;  anything  of  more  weight 
than  value. 

Come  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  399. 
How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
To  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us? 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  2,  691. 
The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion  and  opi- 
nion ;  and  if  the  luggage  be  prized  equally  with  the 
jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

—  Glanville. 

A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind. 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1033. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for 
my  journey. — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

The  married  Briton  on  a  tour  is  but  a  luggage 
overseer;  his  luggage  is  his  morning  thought  and 
his  nightly  terror.  When  he  floats  along  the  Rhine, 
he  has  one  eye  on  a  ruin  and  another  on  his  luggage. 
When  he  is  on  the  railroad  he  is  always  thinking,  or 
ordered  by  his  wife  to  think, '  Is  the  luggage  safe?' 
It  clings  round  him.  It  never  leaves  him  (except 
when  it  does  leave  him,  as  a  trunk  or  two  will,  and 
make  him  doubly  miserable).  His  carpet-bags  lie 
on  his  chest  at  night,  and  his  wife's  forgotten  band- 
box haunts  his  turbid  dreams.  —  Thackeray,  'Hie 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  27. 

Lugged,  part.  adj.    Having  its  ears  torn. 
Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril. 
Though  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  284. 
I'm  as  melancholy  as  gib  cat  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Lug-g-er.  s.  Vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  sprit  and  lugsails. 

I  will  take  care  that  the  red-coats  are  dispersed 
through  the  country;  you  land  at  night  with  the 
crew  of  your  lugger,  receive  your  own  goods,  and 
carry  theyounker  Brown  with  vou  back  to  Flush- 
ing. Won't  that  do  'i—Sir  W.  Scott,  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Lug-sail.  s.  Square  sail  hoisted  occasion- 
ally on  a  yard  which  hangs  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  mast. 

Lugsails  are  very  powerful,  but  they  require  to  be 
lowered  down  and  shifted  on  the  mast  at  every  tack. 
— Young,  Nautical  Dictionary. 

Lugubrious,  adj.  [Lat.  lugubris.J  Mourn- 
ful; sorrowful. 

To  act  no  passionate  lugubrious,  tragical  part, 
whatever  secular  provocation  cross  us  on  the  stage. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  546. 

Most  of  them  [pictures]  represent  devout  lugu- 
brious events. — Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
letter  xli. 

This  only  is  clear :  That  Beppo  dived  deep  down 
into  the  lugubrious  and  obscure  regions  of  Rascal- 
dom.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Count  Cagliostro. 

Lukewarm,  adj. 

1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm;  so  warm  as 
to  give  only  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Water  is  not  sodeynly  by  the  fyre  made  hote  to 
the  uttermost,  but  fyrste  cometh  betwene  a  lytell 
warmenes,  as  we  might  sayo  hike  warme,  whiche  is 
neyther  very  hote,  nor  very  colde,  but  in  a  meane 
bytwene  both.  —  Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wallow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth  friends ;  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great 
advantage  to  contemperate  hot  and  sharp  humours. 

—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power  that 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  lukewarm 
heat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a 
great  heat  ? — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Indifferent  j  not  ardent ;  not  zealous. 
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If  some  few  continue  stedfast,  it  is  an  obedience 
so  lukewarm  and  languishing;  that  it  merits  not  the 
name  of  passion. — Dryden. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots.  Addison,  Cato. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  the  two  .young  ladies 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  their  father  with  no  luke- 
warm expectation  ;  the  stranger,  however,  appeared 
no  more;  and  in  about  an  hour,  to  their  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  tbey  heard  the  rumbling  sound  of  the  old 
coach  as  it  rolled  towards  the  house.  This  time 
there  was  no  delay  in  unbarring  the  door. — Lord 
Lytton,  Eugene  Aram,  ch.  iii. 

If  the  new  line  of  distinction  which  now  severs 
the  two  sets  of  men  be  observed,  little  doubt  will  be 
cast  upon  our  former  conclusions.  The  one  is  for 
reform,  the  other  against  it.  But  the  old  Whig 
Party  were  always  very  lukewarm  reformers:  one 
section  of  them  were  its  most  bitter  enemies— the 
rest,  with  few  exceptions,  its  very  temperate  sup- 
porters.—  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Effects  of 
Party. 

liikewarmness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lukewarm. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  moderation 
lukewarmness. — Eikon  Basilike. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukewarmness,  or  coldness  in 
religion  ;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and  spiritual 
fury. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Go  dry  your  chat!' and  stubble,  give  fire  to  the  zeal 
of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with  lukewarm- 
ness.— Swift. 
Lull.  v.  a. 

1.  Compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing  sound ; 
draw  to  sleep. 

There  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  hill  the  daughters  of  necessity. 

Milton,  A  rcades,  CS. 
These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept. 

Jd.,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  771. 
In  England  we  very  frequently  see  people  lulled 
asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety, 
who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowings  and  distortions  of  enthu- 
siasm.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  407. 

2.  Compose  ;  quiet ;  put  to  rest. 

Fortune  false  doth  lull  them  in  her  lap. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  327. 
To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercises,  83. 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abchird. 
By  such  reasoning  James  was  easily  lulled  into 
stupid  security.— Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  ix. 
lull,  s. 

1.  Power  or  quality  of  soothing. 

My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  lull 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest. 

Young,  Revenge. 

2.  Pause ;  abatement :  (as,  '  There  was  a  lull 
in  the  storm'). 

lullaby,  interj.  and  s.    An  imitative  word 
used  by  nurses  to  lull  children  to  sleep. 
Philomel,  with  melody, 

Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby; 
Lulla,  lulla.  lullaby  ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
ii.  3,  song. 

If  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her.and  bring  heralong  withyou,  it  may  make 
my  bounty  further.— Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your 
bounty  till  I  come  again.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
ing children. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
lumbago,  s.    [Lat.  from  lumbus  =  loin.] 
Rheumatism  of  the  loins. 

Lumbagos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers:  they  are  most  commonly  from  full- 
ness and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  disposition 
to  yawnings,  shudderings,  and  erratick  pains  in 
other  parts,  and  gooff  with  evacuation,  generally  by 
sweat,  and  other  critical  discharges  of  fevers. — 
Quincy. 

lumbar,  adj.  [Lat.  lumbaris.~\  In  Anatomy. 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  loins. 

Anterior  branches  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  lumbar  nerves  diverge  from  the  ordinary 
course  or  distribution,  and  partially  unite  with  a 
plexus  extending  to  and  supplying  the  muscles 
which  connect  the  ischial  or  pelvic  bones  with  the 
abdominal  and  caudal  muscles  and  those  of  the  at- 
tached parts  of  the  sexual  organs. — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 
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lumber,  s.  Cumbersome  matters  of  more 
bulk  than  value;  old  stuff. 

The  very  bed  . .  .  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  i.  1. 
"While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry, 
Thy  neighbour  has  removed  his  wretched  store, 
Few  hands  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor. 

Pryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  322. 
One  son  at  home 
Concerns  thee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 
If  to  some  useful  art  he  be  not  bred, 
He  grows  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

J.  I)ryden,juii.,  Ibid,  xiv.  92. 
If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every  single 
atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a  piece  of 
lumber. — Grew. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark ; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark  ; 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  every  head, 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  101. 

lumber.  v.  a.  Heap  like  useless  goods  ir- 
regularly. 

Fallow  ground  is  (usually)  an  indigested  thicket, 
lumbered  all  over  with  weeds,  and  briars,  and  thorns, 
and  thistles. — Sedgicicke,  Sermons,  p.  5 :  1642. 

In  Rollo  we  must  have  so  much  stuff  lumbered  to- 
gether, that  not  the  least  beauty  of  tragedy  can  ap- 
pear.— Rymer. 
lumber,  v.  n.    Move  heavily,  as  burthened 
with  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  them  run  at  lanre,  and  never  know 
The  taming  yoke,  or  draw  the  crooked  plough. 
Let  them  not  leap  the  ditch,  or  swim  the  flood, 
Or  lumber  on  the  meads,  or  cross  the  woods. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  22G. 

lumbering:,  verbal  abs.    Motion,  sound,  or 
jolting  of  anything  that  lumbers. 
Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 
Went  postboy  at  his  heels; 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumb'ring  of  the  wheels. 

Coicper,  John  Gilpin. 

luminary,  s.  [Lat.  luminare ;  lumen  = 
light ;  Fr.  luminaire.~\ 

a.  Physically.  Body  which  gives  light:  (espe- 
cially applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies). 

The  great  luminary 
Dispenses  light  from  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  57C. 

b.  Figuratively.  One  who  throws  light  upon 
intellectual  subjects  ;  one  who  shines  con- 
spicuously in  literature  or  science. 

Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  not  upon  what  lumi- 
naries he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight  and 
spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late  happy 
discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this  island.— 
Beniley. 

lumine.  v.  a.    Illumine.  Hare. 

With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  spright. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

luminiferous.  adj.  [Lat./ero  =  bear,  carry.] 
Conveying,  transmitting,  generating  light : 
(commonly  connected  with  ether,  medium, 
and  the  like). 

But  this  complex  law  of  double  refraction  was 
only  discovered  through  the  aid  of  the  theory  of  a 
luminiferous  ether.— -fVheweU,  History  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,  b.  ix.  ch.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  405 :  1847. 
luminosity,  s.   Luminous  character;  phos- 
phorescence. 

In  the  fact  that  high  temperature  produces  lumi- 
nosity, joined  to  the  fact  that  high  temperature  may 
be  generated  mechanically,  wo  clearly  trace  the 
transformation ;  whilst,  conversely  we  find  light 
producing  a  dynamic  effect,  alike  in  all  photographic 
phenomena,  and  in  those  changes  of  atomic  arrange- 
ment which  it  causes  in  certain  crystals.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  x.  §  49. 
luminous,  adj.  [Fr.  lutnineux.'] 
1.  Shining;  emitting  light ;  bright. 

Fire  burnetii  wood,  making  it  first  luminous,  then 
black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken  and  incinerate. 
— Bacon. 

Its  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferiour  orbs  inclosed 
From  chaos.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  419. 

Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 
Travelling  east;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Ibid.  viii.  137. 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous/  Not  from 
the  necessity  of  natural  causes.— Bentley. 
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The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatic  colours  are 
the  yellow  and  orange ;  these  affect  the  senses  more 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  together. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 
2.  Clear. 

Among  the  orators,  as  among  the  statesmen  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Grattan  occupies  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank. ...  In  the  constant  stream  of  a  diction  re- 
plete with  epigram  and  point — a  stream  on  which 
floated  gracefully,  because  naturally,  flowers  of 
various  hues,  —  was  poured  forth  the  closest  rea- 
soning, the  most  luminous  statement,  the  most  per- 
suasive display  of  all  the  motives  that  could  influence, 
and  of  all  the  details  that  could  enlighten,  his 
audience. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Grattan. 

luminousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Luminous;  brightness;  emission  of  light; 
phosphorescence. 

That  luminousness  that  appears  in  some  eyes.— 
Spence,  Crito. 
lump.  s. 

1.  Small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 
fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like 
a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water,  how 
could  lumps  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be  so  per- 
fectly dissolved  in  it,  that  the  lumps  themselves 
totally  disappear? — Boyle. 

An  Ombite  wretch  (by  headlong  haste  betray'd 
And  falling  down  i'  th'  rout)  is  prisoner  made  : 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  102. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  union 
with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving 
of  ideas,  leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country  maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter- print, 
the  several  parts  whereof  being  applied  to  her  lump 
of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there  was 
present  need  of. — Locke. 

2.  Shapeless  indistinct  mass. 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump  ; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.     Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Wrhy  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  great 
mass,  huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  without 
any  form  or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together? — 
Keil,  Against  Burnet. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  metals  pure ;  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  pro- 
miscuously in  one  lump. —  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Totality  (taken  roughly);  whole  bulk  or 

mass. 

a.  With  in  and  the  definite  article ;  Fr.  en 
masse. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  the  price  of  buying  my 
papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump. — 
Addison. 

Other  epidemical  vices  arc  rife  and  predominant 
only  for  aseason,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  human 
nature  in  the  lump. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

b.  More  rarely  with  the  indefinite  article. 

The  principal  gentlemen  of  several  counties  are 
stigmatized  in  a  lump,  under  the  notion  of  being 
papists. — Swiff. 
lump.  v.  a.    Take  in  the  gross,  without  at- 
tention to  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Bocealini,  in  his  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counterpoise : 
the  Spaniards  upon  this  reckoned,  that  if  Spain  of 
itself  weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  success 
when  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped 
in  the  same  scale. — Addison. 

lumpnsb,  also  lurapsucker,  more  rarely 

lump.  s.    British  fish  so  called,  Cyclo- 

pterus  lumpus ;  sea-owl ;   cock  and  hen 

paidle. 

The  Lumpsucker  is  remarkable  for  its  very  gro- 
tesque form.  . . .  Some  of  our  fishermen  consider 
that  we  have,  on  our  coast,  two  species  of  lumpfish, 
which  they  distinguish  by  the  names  of  red  lump 
and  blue  lump, considering  the  first  only  as  eatable; 
but  the  difference  in  colour  as  well  as  in  the  flesh  .  . . 
is  only  the  effect  of  season. — Yarrell, British  Fishes. 
lumping;,  adj.  Large;  heavy;  great.  Col- 
loquial. 

Nick,  thou  shalt  have  a  lumping  pennyworth. — 
Arbuthnot. 

lumpish,  adj.  Heavy ;  gross  ;  dull ;  in- 
active; bulky. 

Lifting  up  his  lompish  head. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  43. 
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Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man,  and 
therefore  heavy  and  lumpish.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Sylvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Love  is  all  spirit :  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night  tricks  play, 
Than  we ;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  alter  the 
grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  heaviness 
and  lumpish  ligure,  made  their  way  more  speedily. 
— Burnet. 

How  dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest  ? 
Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.  Dryden. 
The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  ever  : 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full, 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

Lumpishncss.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Lumpish  :  stupid  heaviness. 

The  Lord  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dulnesse 
and  lumpishnesse  of  our  hearts.  —  Exposition  of 
Solomon's  Song,  p.  209:  1585. 

Such  repugnancy  and  resistance  there  is  yet  re- 
maining in  those,  which  are  most  obedient ;  such 
heaviness  and  lumpishness  in  those  which  are  most 
readyand  diligent. — llarmar,  Translation  of  Beza. 

Lumpy,  adj.  Full  of  lumps ;  full  of  compact 
masses. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays, 
but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Lunacy,  .v.  Kind  of  madness,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  upon  the  moon's  (luna) 
alternations;  madness  in  general;  for  which 
in  Law,  it  is  the  ordinary  term,  e.g.  Com- 
missioners in  Lunucy.  See  last  extract 
under  Lunatic. 

Love  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do ;  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is, 
that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers 
are  in  love  too. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shreiu,  induction,  sc.  2. 
If  we  bid  all  reason,  and  history,  and  human  helps 
and  acquisitions,  quite  adieu,  the  world  will  never 
be  rid  of  religious  lunacies  and  fancies.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Con ject ura  Cabalistica,  p.  25j  :  1053. 

There  is  difference  of  lunacy:  I  had  rather  be 
mad  with  him,  that  when  he  had  nothing,  thought 
all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,  than  with 
you,  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in,  think 
you  have  nothing. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Lunar,  adj.  [Lat.  lunaris,  from  luna  =  moon.] 

1.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  determined 
by  the  moon. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxiv. 

2.  Being  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  lunar  horns  that  bind 
The  brow  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Iphis 
and  Ianthe. 

In  their  right  hand  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  left,  for  ward,  sustains  a  lunar  shield. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  /Eneid,  i.  COO. 
(For  Lunar  Month  see  Lunation  ) 
Lunary.  adj.  Lunar. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were  but 
lunary  years,  viz.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian  years, 
are  easily  confuted. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

The  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse-shoe, 
which  Baptista  Porta  had  thought  too  low  a  signi- 
fication, and  raised  the  same  unto  a  lunary  repre- 
sentation.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

lunary.  s.  Native  fern  so  called ;  Botry- 
chium  lunare. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew 

From  lunary  distilling.  Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Lunated.  adj.    Formed  like  a  half  moon. 

A  sort  of  cross,  which  our  heralds  do  not  dream 
of;  which  is  a  cross  lunated  after  this  manner. — 
E.  Browne,  Travels  in  Europe,  p.  54:  1685. 
Lunatic,  adj.    Mad,  in  the  way  of  lunacy. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  my  sone,  for  he  is  lunatyk. — 
Wicliffe,  Matthew,  xvii. 
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Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms, 
Sometimes  with  lunalick  bans,  sometimes  with 

prayers, 
Enforce  their  charity. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 
Lunatic,  s.    Madman  in  the  way  of  lunacy. 

The  lunatic!;,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
The  madman. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wits,  for  one  in 
the  thousand  that  he  shall  not  die  a  lunatick  in 
Bedlam  within  these  seven  years ;  because  not  above 
one  in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  have  done 
so. — Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  267. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building 
thereon  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  idiots  and 
lunaticks. — Swift. 

During  the  practice  of  your  profession  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
sanity  or  insanity  of  an  individual,  and  your  opinion 
may  be  required,  not  only  for  purely  medical  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  legal.  I  will  therefore  to-day 
describe  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  and  the 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  on  you  as  medical 
practitioners  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  lunatic. 
...  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  I  can  give 
you  every  particular  connected  with  legal  forms ; 
every  one  who  undertakes  the  charge  of  a  lunatic 
patient  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
law  on  the  subject  by  consulting  special  law  treatises. 
I  would  recommend  to  you  Phillips's  '  Law  of  Luna- 
tics' or  Archbold's  '  Lunacy  Acts.' . .  .  The  Lord 
Chancellor  is  really  the  officer  of  the  Crown  who  has 
the.  legal  surveillance  over  all  the  insane,  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  yearly  make  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  to  him.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
besides  this  staff  of  officers,  has  a  totally  distinct 
set  of  officers,  with  other  and  special  functions,  con- 
sisting of  two  Masters  in  Lunacy,  having  the  rank 
and  precedence  as  Masters  in  Chancery,  and  two 
medical  visitors. ...  In  order  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor may  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  property,  an 
inquiry  into  the  fact  of  the  lunacy  becomes  neces- 
sary. Any  one  having  any  interest  by  kin  or  friend- 
ship may  make  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
stating  that  a  certain  person  is  non  compos  mentis, 
and  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  truth.  An  inquiry 
is  then  ordered.  The  writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo  is 
issued,  and  the  inquiry  takes  place  before  one  of 
the  Masters  in  Lunacy. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases,  lect.  xiii. 

Lunation,  s.  Revolution  of  the  moon  ;  time 
measured  thereby ;  hence,  in  a  general 
sense,  Month. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same 
observations  will  be  verilied  for  succeeding  cycles 
for  ever. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

[A]  lunar  month  [is]  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
completes  a  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  returns 
to  the  same  position  relatively  to  some  celestial 
body,  or  point  in  space,  with  which  her  motion  is 
compared.  But  the  moon's  period  may  be  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  several  objects — as  the  sun,  the 
equinoctial  points,  a  fixed  star,  the  perigee  or  nodes 
of  her  orbit ;  and  accordingly  there  are  as  many 
different  lunar  months  as  there  are  assumed  points 
of  comparison,  provided  these  points, have  different 
motions  in  the  heavens.  1.  The  proper  lunar  month 
is  the  same  as  the  lunation  or  synodic  month,  and 
is  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive 
new  or  full  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon  returns  to 
the  same  position  relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun. 
2.  The  periodic  month  or  synodic  month  is  the  revo- 
lution with  respect  to  the  movable  equinox.  3.  The 
sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between  two  succes- 
sive conjunctions  with  the  same  fixed  star.  4.  The 
anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
returns  to  the  same  point  (for  example,  the  perigee 
or  apogee)  of  her  movable  elliptic  orbit.  5.  The 
nodical  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  moon  ac- 
complishes a  revolution  with  respect  to  her  nodes, 
the  line  of  which  is  also  movable.  The  exact  mean 
lengths  of  these  different  lunar  months  are  as 
follow : 

d.     h.     m.  s 

Synodic  month       .      .  29  12  44  2'S4 
Tropical  month      .      .  27    7  43  471 
Sidereal  month       .      .  27    7   43  U'54 
Anomalistic  month  .      .   27   13   18  37'40 
Nodical  month .      .      .   27     5    5  35'60 
These  mean  motions  are  not  uniform,  but  are  subject 
to  periodic  and  secular  variations.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Lunch,  s.    Same  as  Luncheon,  of  which  it 

is  the  colloquial  form. 
Luncheon,  s.  [see  Nuncheon.] 
1.  Lump ;  hunch. 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring  like  an  oaf, 
I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf  j 
With  crumbled  bread  I  thicken'd  well  the  mess. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  69. 
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2.  Subsidiary  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. 

This  meal  is  admissible  only  when  the  interval 
between  the  breakfast  and  dinner  is  very  prolonged, 
or  when  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  breakfast  is 
very  small.  The  lower  classes,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  higher  classes,  dine  early ;  and  thus  with 
them  luncheon  is  unnecessary,  and  accordingly  is 
not  usually  taken.  With  adults  of  the  middling  and 
higher  classes, . . .  luncheon  becomes  a  necessary 
meal.—  Pereira,  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet. 
Lune.  s.     [Lat.  luna  =  moon.] 

1.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 

A  troop  of  Janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 
Fall'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes,  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood.  Watts. 

2.  Fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy ;  mad  freak.  Gal- 
licism. 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes  o'the  king!  Be- 
shrew  them ! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
Lunet.  s.   [accent  doubtful ;  perhaps  lunette 
in  English  spelling.]    Satellite.  Rare. 
There  have  been  further  discoveries  made  of  tho 
visible  and  material  heavens,  in  these  later  ages, 
than  ever  were  known  to  our  predecessors;  who 
could  never  have  believed,  that  there  were  such 
lunets  about  some  of  the  planets  as  our  late  perspec- 
tives have  described.—  B ishop  Hall,  Peacemaker, 
§  10. 

Lunette,  s.  [Fr.  =  small  moon.]  Generally, 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  small  moon ; 
specially,  in  Fortification.    See  extract. 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwards,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  braye,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  ;  it  is  six  toises  in  extent, 
of  which  the  parapet  is  four. — Trevoux. 
Lung:,  s.  [German,  lunge.']   (Entered  in  the 
previous  editions  as  a  plural;  not  to  men- 
tion, however,  other  cases,  the  distinction 
between  the  right  and  left  lung  in  Anatomy 
is  both  important  and  common.) 

1.  Respiratory  organ  of  the  three  highest 
classes  of  vertebrates,  viz.  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive  nor  bad  expel. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  759. 

Inflammation  of  the  heart  is  incident  to  acute 
rheumatism,  and  so  too  is  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  The  former  is  of  more  frequent,  the  latter  of 
more  rare  occurrence.  . .  .  Inflammation  of  therms'*, 
notwithstanding  its  comparative  infrequency,  is  a 
matter  of  no  mean  importance  in  connection  with 
acute  rheumatism. ...  I  use  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  as  a  general  expression  for  inflammation  of 
any  pulmonary  structure,  either  from  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  or  pleurisy.  ...  Of  the  two  pleurisies, 
one  was  single  and  the  other  double. ...  Of  the 
eighteen  instances  of  pneumonia,  in  nine  the  disease 
was  of  one  lung,  and  in  nine  it  was  of  both. .  . .  And 
now  it  was  evident  that  another  new  disease  had 
arisen.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  a  minute 
crackling  had  taken  the  place  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, which  too  surely  denoted  pneumonia.  . .  .  The 
following  was  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Both  of  them 
were  slightly  emphysematous.  .  .  .  The  right  was 
crepitous  throughout. . . .  Every  portion  of  this  lung 
was  buoyant  in  water.  ...  Of  the  left  lung  the  entire 
lobe  was  hepatized,  and  sank  in  water,  while  the 
upper  lobe!  presented  the  same  pathological  condi- 
tions as  the  other  lung. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  ix. 

He  [Wilkes]  had  not  intellectual  lung  enough  for 
any  protracted  exertion  or  display. — Craik,  History 
of  the  English  Language  and  English  Literature, 
ii.  302. 

2.  In  plural  only.  Large  and  strong-voiced 
man ;  sort  of  under  workman  in  the  che- 
mical art. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 
His  lungs,  his  zephyrus,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

Lunge,  s.  [Fr.  allonge.']   In  Fencing.  Move- 
ment giving  a  posture  in  which  the  body  is 
thrown  forwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  its  greatest  oblique  extensions,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  foot. 
The  proper  attitude  in  fencing  is  to  hold  the  head 
upright,  though  the  body  hath  an  inclination  for- 
ward on  a  longe.  —  Rees,  Encyclopaedia,  in  voce 
Fencing, 
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lunged,  adj.  Having  lungs ;  having  the 
nature  of  lungs  ;  drawing  in  and  emitting 
air,  as  the  lungs  in  an  animal  body. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  Are  provoke. 

Dryden. 

lunggrown.  adj.  Having  lungs  which  have 
contracted  adhesions  to  the  pleura. 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within ;  whence  such  as  are  detained 
with  that  accident  are  lung-grown. — Ilarvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 
lungwort,  s.  [?  from  the  darker  and  lighter 
hues  of  the  leaf,  like  those  of  the  surface  of 
a  lung.]    Rare  native  plant  so  called,  akin 
to  Borage,  &c,  of  the  genus  Pulmonaria, 
which  it  approximately  translates  (Lat. 
pulmo,  -onis  =  luug);  also  alichen  so  called. 
Lungwort,  in  Botany,  [is]  the  common  name  for 
Sticta  pulmonacea,  a  lichen  which  grows  extensively 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.   In  Siberia  it  is  said  to  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  hops.   The  same  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  genus  Pulmonaria. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Lunisolar.   adj.     [Lat.  luna  —  moon  +  sol  = 
sun.]    In  Astronomy.    Calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  combined  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

The  Dionysian  period  of  532  years,  formed  by  mul- 
tiplying together  the  solar  and  lunar  cycles  of  twen- 
ty-eight and  nineteen  years,  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  lunisolar  year. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

lupine,  s.  [from  Lat.  lupinusj]  Legumi- 
nous plant  so  called  ;  seed  of  the  same. 

When  Protogenes  would  undertake  any  excellent 
piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and  lupines, 
that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  refined. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood, 
And  stalks  of  lupines  grew  (a  stubborn  wood), 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  110. 
[The  lupine~]  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empalement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards 
turns  into  a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  spherical 
seeds:  the  leaves  grow  like  lingers  upon  the  foot 
stalks. — Miller. 
lupine,  adj.  [from  Lat.  htpinus  =  having  the 
character  of  a  wolf,  i.  e.  lupus.']  Like  a  wolf. 

Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  &c.  lupine,  or  leo  • 
nine ;  for,  we  read,  some  men  had  lionly  looks. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  p.  236. 

lurch,  s.    [Fr.  lourche,  i.  e.  ourche,  probably 
from  the  Lat.  area  =  chest,  and  in  a  se- 
condary sense  dicebox,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article  le  which  it  has  incorporated ; 
Italian,  lurcio ;    German,  lurz,  lurtsch.~) 
Game  at  tables  so  called;  also  a  term  used 
when  one  of  the  players  gains  every  point 
before  his  opponent  gains  one.  This  origin 
leaves  the  French  and  the  German  forms 
equally  like  the  English  one,  so  that  it  may 
be  derived  from  either.    Skinner,  who  sug- 
gested it,  however,  expressly  states  that 
the  game  was  Dutch  (i.e.  German).  The 
French,  however,  or  the  Italian,  must  be 
the  language  which  gives  the  initial 
Leave  in  the  lurch.  Leave  in  an  embarrassed 
or  helpless  situation.  Ludicrous. 
Will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languish  in  the  main  design, 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Speech  against  Peace. 
But  though  thou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 763. 
Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Can  you  break  your  word  with  three  of  the 
honestest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world  ?  It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last. — Arbuth- 
not,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements. — Addison,  Guardian. 
lurcn.  v.  n.    Shift ;  play  tricks. 

I  myself,  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  left- 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
lurcn.  v.  7i.  Lurk. 
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While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 
lurching  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

lurch.  .9.  Heave  suddenly  to  one  side,  as  a 
ship  in  a  swell. 

'A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic' 
(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  he  grew  seasick.) 
'Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth'  —  here  he  grew 
sicker, — 

'  Oh  Julia !  what  is  every  other  woe  : 
(For  God's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 

Pedro!  Battista!  help  me  down  below.) 
Julia,  my  love  (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker). 

Oh  Julia!  (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so), 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  ' — 
Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  19. 

lurch,  v.  a. 

1.  Devour  ;  swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  hinder  business  : 
or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every 
thing  dear. — Bacon. 

2.  Defeat;  disappoint. 

He  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurcht  all  swords  o'  the  garland. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  ii.  2. 

God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  con- 
tinual ;  by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quickly  fail  and  lurch  the  expectation. — 
South,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch 
the  sincere  communicant. — Ibid. 

lurcher,  s.    One  who  lurches. 

a.  Generally ;  with  the  view  of  entrapping 
anything. 

Is  not  love  a  lurcher,  that  taketh  men's  stomachs 
away  that  they  cannot  eat,  their  spleen  that  they 
cannot  laugh,  their  hearts  that  they  cannot  fight,  I 
their  eyes  that  they  cannot  sleepe?—  Lily,  Eiidy- 
mion. 

His  bolder  thefts  some  tradesman  spies, 
Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies  ; 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  Stop  thief!  resounds. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  63. 

b.  Dog  so  called. 

I  cannot  represent  those  worthies  more  naturally 
than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters. — Tatler. 

lurdan.  s.  [N.Fr.  lourdin,  lourd ;  L.Lat. 
lurdus.  The  extracts  from  Macbean  and 
Todd  show  how  absurdly  it  has  been  con- 
nected with  Lord  and  Dane.  In  Warner, 
a  notice  similar  to  that  from  the  '  Mirror 
for  Magistrates '  may  be  found.  The  two 
extracts  referred  to  are  entered  in  the  pre- 
vious editions  under  Loord.]  See  ex- 
tracts. 

Lo  !  here  we  have  the  kynge's  scale  : 
What,  lurden,  art  thou  wode  ? 

Old  Song  of  Adam  Bell,  pt.  ii. 
Lourdans  or  clownes  attired  in  their  ordinary 
worky-day  clothes.  —  Florio,  Translation  of  Mon- 
taigne, p.  228. 

Siker,  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 

And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  blear  mine  eyes  dost  think. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
D.  Trevoux  derives  lourdaut  from  lorde  or  lourde, 
a  village  in  Gascoigny,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
formerly  noted  robbers,  say  they.  But  dexterity  in 
robbing  implies  some  degree  of  subtilty,  from  which 
the  Gascoigns  are  so  far  removed,  that  they  are  auk- 
ward  and  heavy  to  a  proverb.  The  Erse  imports 
some  degree  of  knavery,  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  as 
in  English,  You  pretty  rogue ;  though  in  general  it 
denotes  reproachful  heaviness,  or  stupid  laziness. 
Spenser's  Scholiast  says,  loord  was  wont,  among  the 
old  Britons,  to  signify  a  lord;  and  therefore  the 
Danes,  that  usurped  their  tyranny  here  in  Britain, 
were  called,  for  more  dread  than  dignity,  lurdans, 
i.e.  lord  Danes,  whose  insolence  and  pride  was  so 
outrageous  in  this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  a  Briton 
to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  saw  the  Bane  set  foot 
upon  the  same,  he  must  return  back  till  the  Dane 
was  clean  over,  else  he  must  abide  no  less  than  pre- 
sent death:  but  being  afterward  expelled,  the  name 
of  lurdane  became  so  odious  unto  the  people  whom 
they  had  long  oppressed,  that,  even  at  this  day,  they 
use  for  more  reproach  to  call  the  quartan  ague  the 
fever  lurdane.  So  far  the  Scholiast,  but  erroneously. 
From  Spenser's  own  words,  it  signifies  something  of 
stupid  dulness  rather  than  magisterial  arrogance. — 
Macbean  quoted  by  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  might  have  added  to  the  remark  of 
Macbean,  that  stupidity  was  a  principal  feature  in 
the  lurdane 's  character : 

'  In  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then  rule  all ; 
Whence  laysie  lozels  lurdanes  now  we  call.' 

(Mirronr  for  Magistrates,  p.  588.) 
Loord  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  Teutonick  word 
luyaerd,  or  loer,  loerd,  an  idle,  slothful  fellow ;  hence 
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the  French  lourd,  stupid,  blockish ;  Italian  lordo, 
foul,  filthy  ;  lordone,  a  'lubberly,  slovenly,  filthy  fel- 
low.' (Florio,  15U8.)  Serenius  makes  the  Gothic 
lort,  filth  [stercus],  the  origin. — Todd. 

lure.  5.  [N.Fr.  leurre.] 

I .  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shretv,  iv.  1. 
This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame 
and  belief  would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other,  some 
birds  to  strike  upon  it. — Id.,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

This  stiff-neck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

•2.  Any  enticement;  anything  that  promises 
advantage. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn'd 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  193. 
Luxury 

Held  out  her  hire  to  his  superior  eye, 

And  grieved  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 

lure.  v.  n.    Call  hawks. 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken, 
or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  immediately  after 
a  loud  ringing. — Bacon. 
These  falconers  clammering  up  and  down,  from 
.  hill  to  hill,  and  luring  all  along,  lighted  at  last  upon 
a  large  pleasant  valley.-  Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  131. 

lure.  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  hawks  to  the  lure. 

O  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again. 

Sltakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

•2.  Attract ;  entice  ;  draw. 

A  little  matter  will  lure  or  scare  the  common 
people  into  civil  and  religious  fashions,  if  they  have 
easy  leaders  and  bold  dictators. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  154. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  273. 
A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease  ;  and  lured  on  by  the  pleasure 
of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  he  would  provide 
for  as  many  days  as  he  could.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  551. 

lurid,  adj.  [Lat.  luridus.]  Gloomy ;  dismal. 

Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid,  grove, 
Unusual  darkness  broods. 

TJiomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

lurk.  v.  7i.    Lie  in  wait;  lie  hidden;  lie 
close. 

Far  in  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt, 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
All  naked.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Millbrook  Itirketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
some  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from  a 
mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  theevishly  loiter  and  lurke. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not; 
if  they  say,  Let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk 
privily  for  the  innocent  . .  .  my  son,  walk  not  thou 
in  the  way  with  them. — Proverbs,  i.  11. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  267. 
The  king  unseen, 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  queen  ; 
He  springs  to  vengeance. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark :  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world :  I  have  set  my  name  at  length. 
—  Swift. 

Henry  offered  to  accept  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hand  of  Hildebrand.  By  this  proposition  he 
recognised  the  right  of  Gregory  to  the  papal  see,  and 
threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna. 
But  under  this  lurked  subtle  policy.  If  he  accepted 
these  terms,  Gregory  annulled  at  once  all  his  former 
acts,  pronounced  his  own  excommunication  unjust, 
and  that  he  who  had  been  declared  unworthy  to 
rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.—Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
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lurker.  *.    One  who  lurks ;  loiterer ;  thief 
who  lies  in  wait. 

If  this  lawless  lurker  had  ever  had  any  taste  of 
the  civil  or  canon  law.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of 
married  Clergy,  p.  129.  " 
It  was  well  known  what  a  bold  lurkerseiusm  was. 
Milton,  Season  of  Church  Government,  b.  1. 
Imrkingplace.  s.    Hiding  place  ;  covert. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurkingplaces  where  he 
bideth  himself.— 1  Samuel,  xxiii.  23. 
Lurry,  s.  [?  hurry.~]  Crowd;  throng;  heap. 
Hare. 

And  is  the  lurry  of  lawyers  quite  worn  out  ? 

World  of  Wonders,  p.  135  :  1608. 
A  lurry  and  rabble  of  poor  farthing  friars,  who 
have  neither  rent  nor  revenue.— Ibid.  p.  1ST. 

We  are  not  to  leave  duties  for  no  duties,  and  to 
turn  praver  into  a  kind  of  lurry— Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  ch.  xvi. 
luscious,  adj.     [?  lush.'] 

1 .  Sweet,  so  as  to  cloy  or  nauseate. 

Pert  wit  and  luscious  eloquence  have  lost  their 
relish. — Bishop  Burnet,  Pastoral  Letters. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

With  brandish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his 
glass. 

And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

Milton,  Comus,  651. 
Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste. 

Dryden. 

3.  Pleasing ;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.— South,  Sermons. 

Some  particular  train  of  idea  fixes  upon  the  mind, 
all  other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected :  the 
mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to 
the  favourite  conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious 
falsehood,  whenever  it  is  offended  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is 
confirmed.  She  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time 
despotic.  These  fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities, 
false  opinions  fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes 
in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish.  —  Johnson, 
Jtasselas. 

They  are  not  smooth  or  luscious  verses  certainly; 
nor  is'it  contended  that  the  endeavour  to  raise  them 
to  as  vigorous  and  impressive  a  tone  as  possible,  by 
depriving  them  of  all  oversweetness  or  liquidity,  has 
not  been  carried  too  far;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
whatever  harshness  they  have  was  designedly  given 
to  them,  and  was  conceived  to  infuse  into  them  an 
essential  part  of  their  relish.—  Craik,  History  of  the 
English  Language  and  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  553. 

lusciousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Luscious;  immoderate  sweetness. 

Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than  to 
embitter  sensualities  whose  luscioustiess  intoxicates 
us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  us  from  himf— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Peas  breed  worms  by  reason  of  the  lusciousness 
and  sweetness  of  the  grain—  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Lush.  adj.     [?  Provincial  German,  jiuss  = 
abundance.]    Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour : 
(opposed  to  pale  &\\c\  faint).  Obsolete. 
Lush  and  foggy  is  the  blade, 
And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope. 

Golding, -Translation  of  Ovid:  1587. 
Shrubs  lush,  and  almost  like  a  grystle. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Julius  Solinus:  1587. 
How  Itish  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  ! 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

lush.  .<?.    Intoxicating  liquor:  (?  liquor  in 

abundance).    Colloquial  or  slang. 
Xiushy.  adj.    Drunk ;  intoxicated.  Collo- 
quial, or  slang. 
lusk.  >.   [Danish,  lushe  =  skulk.]  Lubber; 
sot ;  lazy  fellow.  Obsolete. 

Els  had  we  never  had  so  many  lecherous  luskes 
among  them.— Bale,  Actes  ofEnglysh  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
fol.  61.  b. 

lusk,  v.  n.    Be  idle  ;  lie  idle,  unemployed, 
or  careless.  Obsolete. 

He  is  my  foe ;  friend  thou  not  him,  nor  forge  him 
arms,  but  let 
Him  luske  at  home  unhonoured. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  p.  1-47 :  1596. 
Themis  selfe 
Would  be  cashier'd  from  one  poor  scrap  of  pelfe : 
If  that  she  were  incarnate  in  our  time, 
She  might  luske  scorned  in  disdained  slime, 
Shaded  from  honour. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  5 :  1599. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  feign  an  idle  God, 
That  lusks  in  heaven,  and  never  looks  abroad, 
That  crowns  not  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice ;  . . . 
But  I  conceive 

In  God  care,  counsel,  justice,  mercy,  might. 
To  punish  wrongs,  and  patronize  their  right. 

Sylvester);  Du  Bartas,  p.  141 :  1621. 
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Luskish.  adj.  Somewhat  inclinable  to  lazi- 
ness or  indolence.  Obsolete. 

Any  swineherd's  brat,  that  lousie  came 
To  luskish  Athens. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  i.  3 :  1599. 

Luskishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Luskish;  disposition  to  laziness.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  shooke  off  luskishness :  and,  courage  chill, 
Kindling  afresh,  gan  battel  to  renew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1,  35. 

Lusorious.  adj.    In  play ;  sportive.  Hare. 
Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards,  tables, 
and  dice,  and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots;  whom 
Gataker  well  confutes. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  271. 

Lusory.  adj.  [Lat.  lusus  =  sport,  game.] 
Used  in  play  ;  sportive. 

How  bitter  have  some  been  against  all  lusory  lots, 
or  any  play  with  chance ! — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  120. 

They  supply  it  with  their  lances  in  lusory  skir- 
mishes on  horseback,  wherein  their  dexterity  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.— L.  Addison,  Description  of 
Western  Barbary,  p.  218. 

There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry  and  geo- 
graphy, in  such  alluring  and  lusory  methods,  which 
would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression. 
—  ll'atts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

lust.  S.  [A.S.] 

1.  Desire;  inclination;  will. 

He  that  hath  more  lust  to  cry. — Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Dialogue  between  two  Shepherds. 

She  that  vertue  loves  and  vice  detests, 
Euarna,  and  Menippe  true  in  trust, 
And  Xemertta,  learned  well  to  rule  her  lust. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  11,  51. 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talk  of  aught. 
Or  aught  to  heare  that  mote  delightful  be; 
Her  mind  was  all  possessed  of  one  thought, 
That  gave  no  other  place.  Ibid.  v.  6,  21. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon 
them. — Exodus,  xv.  9. 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

2.  Carnal  desire. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 
Thau  a  graced  palace.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

There's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part ;  be 't  lying,  note  it 
The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers ; 
Lust,  and  rank  thoughts,  hers.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  lust  of  ;the 
flesh,  making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards. — 
Abbot. 

When  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that  is, 
think  not  at  all  of  it.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bide  and 
Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

3.  Violent  or  irregular  desire 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute  the 
poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that 
they  have  imagined. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  x.  2. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules :  he  is  drawn 
offering  to  strike  a  dragon  ;  by  the  dragon  are  meant 
all  manner  of  lusts. — Peacluim,  On  Drawing. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust, 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

4.  Vigour  ;  active  power  ;  lustiness.  Ob- 
solete. 

Trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if 
you  put  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root: 
the  cause  may  be  the  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of 
the  root. — Bacon. 

lust.  v.  n. 

1.  Desire  carnally. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loveth  all  he  saw, 
And  lusteth  after  all  that  he  did  love. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Desire  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally;  not  because  he  loved 
them  to  whom  he  gave,  but  because  he  lusted  to  give. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  Christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  lust 
after  liberty. — Knolles,  History  of  tlie  Turks. 

3.  List ;  like.  Obsolete. 

Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness ;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust.— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
lxxiii.  7. 

4.  Have  irregular  dispositions  or  desires. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.— 
James,  iv.  5. 
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luster,  s.    One  who  is  inflamed  with  lust. 
Hear,  and  fear,  all  lusters  after  strange  women ! — 
Dr.  Clerke,  Sermons,  p.  499 :  1637. 

lustful,  adj. 

1.  Libidinous;  having  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defiled. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures 
his  soul. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality  ;  inciting  to  lust. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  415. 

3.  Lusty.  Obsolete. 

The  want  of  lustful  health 
Could  not  be  half  so  griefful  to  your  grace, 
As  these  most  wretched  tidings  that  I  bring. 

Sackville,  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc:  1561. 

lustihead.   .v.     Vigour  ;  ability  ;  sprightli- 

ness. 

A  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustihead. 
Pit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.  Spenser. 

To  see  thee  succeed  in  thy  father's  stead, 
And  flourish  in  flowres  of  lustihead. 

Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

lustihood.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  OressiJa,  ii.  2. 
I'll  prove  it  on  his  body ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
Frenchmen  have  been  neighing  after  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  neighbours  in  their  lawless  lustihood. 
— Pursuits  of  Literature. 

lustily,  adri.  In  a  lusty  manner ;  stoutly ; 
with  vigour  ;  with  mettle. 

Old  Hubberdin,  as  he  was  dauncing  with  his  doc- 
tours lustiUe  in  the  pulpit, against  the  hereticks,  how 
he  stampt  and  tooke  on  1  cannot  tell,  but  crash 
quoth  the  pulpit,  downe  commeth  the  dauncer,  and 
there  lay  Hubberdin  not  dauncing  but  sprawling  in 
the  midst  of  his  audience. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Bishop  Latimer. 

I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.— Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
Barbarossa  took  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  —  Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her.— 
Southeme. 

lustiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Lusty; 
stoutness ;  sturdiness ;  strength ;  vigour  of 
body. 

Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  dight,  . . . 
[He]  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  his  frank  lustiness. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordi- 
nary time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness, 
and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall  to  shew 
the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to  play  tricks 
before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity  and  strength. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  note  on  sat.  vi. 

lusting:,  part.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of,  indicating,  lust. 

This  is  she, 
That  with  her  lust  wins  infamy. 
If  lusting  love  be  so  disgrac't, 
Die  before  you  live  unchast : 
For  better  die  with  honest  fame, 
Than  lead  a  wanton  life  with  shame. 

Greene,  Philomela  :  1015. 

lusting:,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  lusts. 
The  mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them  fell  a 
lusting;  and  the  children  of  Israel  also  wept  again, 
and  said,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?— Numbers, 
xi.  4. 

lustless.  adj.    Not  vigorous  ;  weak  ;  lan- 
guid ;  lifeless.  Obsolete. 
Lustless,  far  from  game. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 
The  rather  lambs  bene  starved  with  cold, 
All  for  their  maister  is  lustlesse  and  old. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
In  his  lustlesse  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  raign'd  continually. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps,  as  purposely  he 
song 

To  awake  the  lustlesse  sun :  or  chiding,  that  so  long 
He  was  in  coming  forth. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xili. 
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Lustral.  adj.  [Lat.  lustralis,  from  lustro  - 
expiate,  purify ;  lustratio.~]  Used  in  puri- 
fication. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refined, 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  sethereal  mind.  Garth. 
Lustrate.  v.  a.  Purify. 

The  parts  of  tins  work,  as  fast  as  I  conld  finish 
them,  were  lustrated  by  your  gracious  eye,  and  con- 
summated by  your  judicious  observations.  —  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.,  dedi- 
cation. 

When  we  have  found  this  execrable  thins,  which 
hath  brought  all  our  plagues  on  us.  then  we  must 
purge,  and  cleanse,  and  lustrate  the  whole  city  for 
its  sake. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  638. 
Lustration,  s.    Purification  by  water. 

Job's  religious  care, 
His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer, 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise  ; 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies. 

G.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  deroga- 
tive unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather  la- 
bour to  overthrow  ;  yet  thereby  he  established  the 
doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Should  Io  (lo's  priest  I  mean)  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand  ; 
Through  desarts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring, 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  G81. 
"What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purify  ings,  to  render  both  themselves  and  their 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  the  gods? — South,  Sermons. 

By  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Calimachas. 
lustre.  S.  [Fl\] 

1.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on 
him. — 

Lest  it  see  more  prevent  it ;  out,  vile  jelly  1 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

Shakespear.  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noonday  sky. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes, 
"Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies, 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep, 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 
All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

2.  Sconce  with  lights;  candlestick  set  off  with 
lustrous  glass  pendents. 

Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

3.  Eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  lustre 
in  his  own. — Swift. 

4.  English  form  of  Lustrum  ;  space  of  five 
years. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it  is 
time  to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of 
the  farce. — Boliugbroke. 

Lustre,  v.  a.    Render  bright ;  illuminate. 

In  the  same  instant  that  God  made  the  sun, 
"With  it  this  glorious  light  we  see  begun, 
"Which  lustred  half  the  earth. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  122  :  1635. 
Lustrous,  adj.    Bright ;  shining  ;  luminous. 
My  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good  sparks  and 
lustrous. — Shakespear,  All's well  that  ends  well, ii.  1. 

The  more  lust?'ous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth 
and  fixeth  the  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 
Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 
flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the 
trailer  from  the  crag. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Where  palsy  sliakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs ; 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies ; 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a  Niglitingale. 

Lustrum.  5.    [Lat.]    Space  of  five  years ; 
properly,  the  completion  of  fifty  months. 
Allowing  for  each  of  those  a  lustrum  or  quinque- 
nal. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  140. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Lavish  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ii. 
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LUTE 

Plural,  Latin  and  English. 

Prolonging  them,  with  greater  comfort,  to  so 

many  years  or  lustras.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 

p.  261. 
Lusty,  adj. 

1.  Stout;  vigorous;  healthy;  able  of  body. 

Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things: 
making  thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle. — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  ciii.  5. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

We  yet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase.  Otivay. 

•2.  Beautiful ;  handsome.  Obsolete. 
Laodomie,  his  lustie  wife. 

Gowcr,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  iv. 
So  lovedst  thou  the  lusty  Hyacint ; 
So  lovedst  thou  the  faire  Uoronis  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Pleasant ;  delightful. 

How  fresh  my  flowers  bene  spred, 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  cremsin  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lustie  green. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

4.  Saucy ;  sturdy. 

The  confident  and  over  lusty  Prench 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 

Shakespear.  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

Cassius's  soldiers  did  shew  themselves  verie  stub- 
borne  and  lustie  in  the  campe. — North,  Translation 
of  Plutarch, 

Lutanist.  s.    One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 
I  can  call  the  lutanist  and  the  singer,  but  the 
sounds  that  pleased  me  yesterday  weary  me  to-day. 
— Johnson,  liasselas,  ch.  ii. 

lutarious.  adj.   Having  the  colour  of  mud. 
A  scaly  tortoise-shell  of  the  lutarious  kind.— 
Grew. 

Lute.  s.    [Arabic,  al  ud ;  the  al  being  the 
article,  the  consonant  of  which  has  coa- 
lesced with  the  vowel  of  the  substantive.] 
Stringed  musical  instrument. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 
May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a  lute. 
— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Used  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whispering  woods,  and        resounding  waves. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  305. 

Lute.  s.  [from  Lat.  lulum  =  mud,  clay.] 
Composition  like  clay,  with  which  chemists 
close  up  their  vessels. 

Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move, 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.  Garth. 

Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapours 
which  they  are  destined  to  confine,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  which  they  are  to  be  exposed  to. —  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts.  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Lute.  v.  a.  Close  with  lute,  or  chemist's 
clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Iron  may  be  so  heated  that  being  closely  luted  in 
a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  fire. — Bishop 
Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magic. 

Then  appeared  a  large  glass-bottle,  wherein  was 
I uted  up  a  famous  necromancer. — Sir  It.  V Estrange, 
Translation  of  Quevedo,  p.  48. 

Lutist.  s.    Player  on  the  lute. 

His  [Strada'sJ  imitation  of  Claudian  in  express- 
ing a  controversy  between  a  lutist  and  a  nightin- 
gale.— Hakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  254. 

Lutestring:,  s.    String  of  a  lute. 

A  lutestring  will  bear  a  hundredweight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity.— Arbuthnot. 

Lutestring-,  s.  [catachrestic  from  Italian 
lustrino.~]    Species  of  glossy  silk  cloth. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout;  I  mean  the  fat  lady 
in  the  lutestring  trollope. — Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  govern- 
ment so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official 
experience.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  mi- 
nisters might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that 
the  first  day  of  debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the 
last  day  of.  their  power.  Charles  Townshcnd  was 
asked  wha6  "he  thought  of  the  new  administration. 
'  It  is,'  said  he,  '  mere  lutestring ;  pretty  summer 
wear.  It  wilLnever  do  for  the  winter.' — Macaulay,  I 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Earl  ofChatham.  \ 


L  U  X  U 

Lutheran,  s.  One  who  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  Luther. 

What  though  1  know  her  virtuous 
And  well-deserving?   Yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
The  Lutherans  constantly  pressed  the  unsophis- 
ticated tenet  of  the  atonement,  not  contractedly  in 
a  calvinistical,  but  comprehensively  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view. — Laurence,  Sermons,  iii. 
Lutheran,  adj.    Denoting  the  doctrine  or 
followers  of  Luther. 

The  king  desired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  approve 
his  second  marriage;  they  begged  his  excuse  in 
writing.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, b.  ii. 

If  we  contemplate  them  [the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England]  in  this  view,  or  rather  such  of  them  as 
will  become  the  subject  of  investigation,  we  find, 
that  far  from  being  framed  according  to  the  system 
of  Calvin  in  preference  to  all  others,  they  were  mo- 
delled after  the  Lutheran  in  opposition  to  the 
Romish  tenets  of  the  day.—  Laurence,  Sermons,  i. 
Lutheranism.  s.  Doctrine  of  Luther :  (a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

In  this  country,  where  the  light  of  literature  could 
not  be  concealed,  nor  the  love  of  truth  suppressed, 
Lutheranism  found  numerous  proselytes,  who  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  'the  men  of  the  new 
learning.' — Laurence,  Sermons,  i. 

Protestantism  is  divided  into  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism,  so  called  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
two  distinguished  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.— Guthrie. 

Luther  ism.  s.    Same  as  Lutheranism. 

Lutherism  increased  daily  in  the  university. — A, 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1526. 

Luthern.  s.  Architectural  term  for  a  sort 
of  window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of 
a  building. 

Lux.  v.  a.    Put  out  of  joint ;  disjoint. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  next-joint,  and  spinal  marrow  bruised. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  467. 

Luxated,  adj.  Sprained  ;  put  out  of  joint ; 
dislocated. 

Consider  well  the  luxated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out;  it  requireth  to  be  returned  in  tho 
same  manner.—  Wiseman. 
Luxation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  disjointing. 

If  the  straining  and  luxation  of  one  joint  can  so 
afflict  us,  what  shall  the  racking  of  the  whole  body, 
and  the  torture  of  the  soul?— Bishop  Hall,  Heaven 
upon  Earth. 

Why  this  mangling  and  luxation  of  passages?*- 
Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  50. 

2.  Anything  disjointed. 

If  thou  wert  laid  up  of  the  gout,  or  some  rupture, 
or  luxation  of  some  limb,  thou  wouldst  not  complain 
to  keep  in. — Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

This  joint  may  be  kept  from  luxation.— Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  59. 

The  undue  situation,  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectified  by  chi- 
rurgical  means.— Floyer. 

Luxuriance,  s.  [Lat.  luxuria.~\  Exuberance; 
abundant  or  wanton  plenty  or  growth. 
While  through  the  parting  robe  the  alternate 

breast 

With  youth  wild  throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  rose. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Sttmmer. 
Luxuriancy.  s.    Same  as  Luxurian ce. 

The  rankness  and  luxuriancy  of  our  tempers  in 
this  kind  ought  rather  to  be  the  subject  of  our  ex- 
tirpation, than  a  ground  for  our  manuring  and  cul- 
ture.— W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  143: 
1618. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 
—  M'iseman. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest 
luxuriancy  and  profusion.— Spectator. 
Luxuriant,  adj.    Exuberant;  superfluously 
plenteous. 

A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.— Bacon,  Essays. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  260. 

If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  cha- 
racter to  be  so.— Dryden,  Preface  to  Translation 
of  Ovid's  Epistles. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine, 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope. 

Waste  so  great 
Might  you  repair,  such  wealth  you  have  of  charms 
Luxuriant. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artcvelde,  Part  II.  iii.  5. 

Luxuriantly,  adv.  In  a  luxuriant  manner  ; 
abundantly. 
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The  auburn  locks,  and  the  taper  arms,  of  the 
Saxon  dame  are  most  luxuriantly  illustrated.  — 
T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  llowley,  p.  81. 
Luxuriate,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  exuberantly;  exhibit  superfluous 
plenty. 

I  could  more  willingly  have  luxuriated,  and  bet- 
ter satisfied  myself  and  others—  Jiurton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  ,  To  the  Reader. 

Corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mould.— Ibid.  p.  454. 

The  tongue,  that  nimble  interpreter  of  the  mind, 
when  it  doth  most  luxuriate  in  variety  of  expres- 
sions, is  yet  so  bounded,  that  of  necessity  it  must 
utter  all  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  a  few  words.— 
Hartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  47  :  1042. 

2.  Indulge  in  luxury. 

"lis  worth  enough,  if  a  young  gallant  can 
Look  big,  luxuriate,  and  write  gentleman  ! 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvi.  30. 

The  gay  girl,  as  was  her  fate, 
Doth  wanton  and  luxuriate. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  P'>sthuma,  p.  46. 

Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends  de- 
generating into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them  that  it 
was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most 
royal  thing  to  labour. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii. 
serin,  xix. 

3.  Revel  without  restraint. 

When  we  go  to  Malta  [said  the  surgeon  to  Fonte- 
noy]  won't  I  luxuriate  in  the  hospital  dead-house. 
— llannay.  Singleton  Foute/ioy. 
luxurious.  adj. 

1.  Administering  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
Tn  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits ;  but  of  true  virtue  void. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  777. 

2.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Shalcespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

3.  Voluptuous  ;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  498. 

4.  Softening  by  pleasure. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  cities  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians,  in  luxurious  ease. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  GOO. 

5.  Luxuriant ;  exuberant. 

Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  207. 

luxuriously,  adv.   In  a  luxurious  manner  ; 
deliciously ;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hours  . . .  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out. 

Shalcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Lryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  340. 

Luxuriousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Luxurious;  voluptuousness;  lewdness. 
When  dead's  the  strength  of  England's  yeo- 
manry; 

AVhen  inundation  of  luxuriousness 
Fats  all  the  world  with  such  gross  beastliness ; 
Who  can  abstain  ?  what  modest  brain  can  hold, 
But  he  must  make  his  shameful  muse  a  scold ! 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villuny,  i.  2 :  1399. 

luxury,  s. 

1.  Voluptuousness;  addictodness  to  pleasure. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  721. 
Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Lust;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
His  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust, 
Which  stretch  d  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 
wives.  Shakespear ,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

3.  Luxuriance ;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate. — Bacon. 

4.  Delicious  fare. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 
laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit. — Addison. 
Lyam.  s.    See  Limer. 

My  dog-book  at  my  belt  to  which  my  lyam's  ty'd, 
My  sheaf  of  arrows  by,  my  wood-knife  by  my  side, 
My  hound  then  in  my  lyam. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium. 

Lycanthropy.  s.    [Gr.  \vkoc  =  wolf  +  dvPpio- 
7roc  =  man.]    Kind  of  madness,  in  which 
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men  considered  themselves  changed  into 
wolves. 

The  world  is  a  wide  wilderness,  wherein  we  con- 
verse with  wild  and  savage  creatures:  we  think 
them  men;  they  are  beasts.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
delusions  of  lycanlhropy  :  there,  he  that  is  a  man 
thinks  himself  a  beast. — Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's 
Combat. 

1  must  resent  the  calamities  of  the  time,  and  the 
desperate  case  of  this  nation,  who  seem  to  have 
fallen  quite  from  the  very  faculty  of  reason,  and  to 
be  possessed  with  a  pure  lycanthropy,  with  a  wolvish 
kind  of  disposition  to  tear  one  another  in  this 
manner. — Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  i.  6,  58. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep,  and  grows  as  much 
the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycanthropy, 
and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come  near  a  river. 
—Jeremy  Taylor. 

Dr.  John  Freind  [has]  given,  from  JEtius  and 
Oribasius,  a  description  of  the  madness  called  ly- 
canthropy, of  which  one  of  the  most  striking  symp- 
toms was,  to  wander  amongst  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead. — Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  xxvii. 
Oh  !  ye  immortal  Gods  !  what  is  theogony? 

Oh  !  thou  too  mortal  man  !  what  is  philanthropy  ? 
Oh  !  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ;  lycan- 
thropy 

I  comprehend,  for,  without  transformation, 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  occasion. 

Byron,  Von  Juan,  ix.  20. 

Lydian.  adj.  Denoting  a  species  of  ancient 
music  :  (meaning  a  soft  and  slow  kind  of 
air). 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton,  L 'Allegro,  135. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

Lryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
I  have  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the  Phrygian  ; 
I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften  their 
riotous  tempers :  but  it  is  enough :  learn  from  this 
sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of  ancient  inusick. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Lye.  .v.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt. 

All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yel- 
low ;  as  lye,  wort,  &c. — Peacham,  On  D rawing. 

Used  as  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 
Chamber-to  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Lying:,  verbal  abs.  [from  lie  =  speak  falsely.] 
Telling  lies. 

They  will  have  me  whipt  for  speaking  true,  thou 
wilt  have  me  whipt  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipt  for  holding  my  peace.—  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  i.  4. 

Lying-,  verbal  abs.  [from  lie  =  rest.]  Posi- 
tion, or  act,  of  one  who  lies  down. 

Serving  the  Lord  witli  all  humility  of  mind,  with 
many  tears,  and  temptations,  which  befell  me  by  the 
lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.— Acts,  xx.  9. 

Lying-,  part.  adj.  Deceptive. 

What  a  misfortune  to  have  a  lying  memory ! — 
Lamb,  Letter  to  B.  Barton. 

Is  it  gone  ?  my  pulses  beat  ? 
What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  brain. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  2. 

Lying-in.  s.  Confinement  (of  females,  in 
the  medical  sense  of  the  term). 

The  doctor  has  practised  botli  by  sea  and  land, 
and  therefore  cures  the  green-sickness  and  lyings- 
in .'— Spectator. 

Lym.  i.    [see  Limer.]  Bloodhound. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Lymph,  s.  [Lat.  li/mpha.'}  Water ;  tran- 
sparent colourless  liquor. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery, 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  the  most  spirituous  and 
elaborated  part  of  the  blood.— Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Inflammation  tends  to  the  deposition  of  lymph, 
and  to  the  effusion  of  serum  and  of  blood ;  and  to 
suppuration. .  . .  Accordingly,  in  different  cases,  in- 
flammation will  bear  to  be  called  adhesive,  or  serous, 
or  haemorrhagic,  or  suppurative ;  and  the  more  it  is 
adhesive  or  has  its  tendency  to  the  deposition  of 
lymph,  the  more  does  it  admit  of  the  curative  im- 
pression of  mercury. ...  In  serous  structures  [the] 
tendency  [of  inflammation]  is  almost  always  to  the 
deposition  of  lymph.  .  .  .  Occasionally  laryngeal, 
tracheal,  and  bronchial  inflammation  has  its  sole 
and  entire  result  in  the  deposition  of  lymph ;  and 
then  mercury  becomes  the  remedy  upon  which  we 
rely  for  its  effectual  cure. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  xiii. 
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Lymphatic,  adj. 

1.  Denoting  the  vessels  called  lymphatics. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  milky  and  lym' 
phatick  vessels,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  &c. — Ellis, 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  342. 

A  merchant,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  father  of  a 
large  family,  of  a  strong  constitution,  although  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  dis- 
position, who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in 
business,  experienced  some  domestic  troubles,  not 
sufficiently  serious,  however,  to  affect  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  vigorous  mind,  and  healthily  organized 
brain.  —  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  152. 

2.  Mad ;  raving ;  extravagant ;  enthusiastic. 

A  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whom  we  could 
see  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  mut- 
tering his  black  art,  as  we  apprehended,  to  some 
hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspected,  [he]  skipt 
out,  and  as  in  a  lymphatick  rapture  unsheathed  a 
long  skean  or  knife. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  1'ravels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia. 

Horace  either  is,  or  feigns  himself,  lymphatick. — 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Lymphatic,  s. 

1.  Lymphatic  duct,  or  gland. 

The  lymphalicks  are  slender  pellucid  tubes,  whose 
cavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  dis- 
tances :  they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the 
lymphatick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous  fluid. — 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion. 

Upon  the  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may  sink 
into  the  veins,  or  lymphaticks  and  glandules. — Sir  J. 
Floyer. 

2.  Lunatic. 

All  nations  have  their  lymphatics  of  some  kind  or 
other. — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Erroneous  fancy  shap'u  her  wild  attire ; 
From  Bethlem's  walls  the  poor  lymphatic  stray'd. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xvi. 
Lymphduct.  s.    Vessel  which  conveys  the 
lymph. 

The  glands. 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
Which  lymphcditcts,  an  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involved  and  close  together  wound,  contain. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

Lynx.  s.  [Lat.]  Carnivorous  animal,  akin 
to  the  cats,  so  called. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has 
but  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx. — 
Locke. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme! 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  211. 
Lyre.  s.  Harp  ;  musical  instrument  to  which 
poetry  is,  by  poetical  writers,  supposed  to 
be  sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  17. 
I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  ine.  her  music  shall  sosthe ; 
Let  her  bring  to  my  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre, 
And  sing  me  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold, 

Lyrebird,  s.  Bird  so  called  akin  to  the 
pigeon,  of  the  genus  Menura;  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  tail,  of  which  the  two 
outer  feathers  are  elongated  and  turned 
outward,  like  the  horns  of  a  lyre. 

(For  example  see  Pigeon.) 

Lyric,  adj.  Pertaining  to  a  harp,  or  to  odes 
or  poetry  sung  to  a  harp ;  singing  to  a 
harp. 

All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enroll'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1730. 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyric  muse, 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 
And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 
Lyric,  s.    Poet  who  writes  songs  to  the  harp. 
The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyricks,  did  not  only  com- 
pose the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to 
inusick  himself. — Addison. 

Lyrical,  adj.    Same  as  Lyric. 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat  of 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the 
numbers;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  finer  turn, 
and  more  lyrical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.— Drydcn. 

Lyrist,  s.  Musician  who  plays  upon  the 
harp. 

His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  421. 
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MABLE.   v.  a.     Wrap ;   envelope.  See 
Mob  cap. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mailed  in  fine  linen, 
that  no  more  is  to  be  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes. 
— Sir  E.  Sandys,  Travels. 
Macadamize,  v.  a.    Construct  a  road  on 
the  principles  recommended  by  Macadam. 
He  wished  here  the  place  macadamized  with  good 
intentions. — Theodore  Hook.  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Macadamizing-,  verbal  abs.    See  extract. 

Macadamising  [is]  a  method  of  making  roads  in- 
troduced by  Sir  J.  Macadam,  which  consists  in  plac- 
ing stones,  broken  into  fragments,  on  a  convex  sur- 
face. The  road  ought  to  be  completed  by  passing  a 
heavy  roller  over  it,  and  this  is  enforced  in  Paris; 
but  in  London  the  work  of  smoothing  down  the 
broken  stones  is  left  to  be  completed  by  the  carts 
and  carriages  which  pass  over  it,  greatly  to  their 
detriment,  and  to  the  profit  of  the  contractor. — 
Jirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Macaroni.  .?.  [Italian,  maccheroni.~\ 
1  Name  of  a  viand  so  called;  originally  a 
sort  of  paste,  pudding,  or  mash,  made  of 
flour,  cheese,  and  butter;  at  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  limited  to  a  particular  form  of 
wheat  meal,  viz.,  a  preparation  which  is 
drawn  out  in  pipes,  or  sometimes  in  ri- 
bands. Even  when  this  is  sent  up  with 
cheese,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dish  to 
which  the  term  macaroni  is  ordinarily  ap- 
plied, the  name  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  single  element  prepared  from  the  wheat, 
rather  than  the  mixture.  Yet,  etymologi- 
cally,  the  mixture,  and  not  any  single  in- 
gredient, is  the  true  macaroni. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat 
anchovies,  maccaroni,  &c.  —  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's 
Revels. 

Macaroni  . . .  was  first  prepared  in  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Italian 
or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  the  purpose  must  be 
ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  Gruau  or  Semoule 
by  the  French,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  light  mill- 
stones, placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than 
usual. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, and 
Mines. 

After  careful  and  repeated  trial  of  different  modes 
of  dressing  various  kinds  of  maccaroni,  we  find  that 
in  preparing  them  with  Parmesan  cheese,  unmixed 
with  any  of  a  more  mellow  nature,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  failure,  from  its  tendency  ...  to  gather 
into  lumps. . . .  The  Neapolitan  maccaroni,  of  which 
the  pipes  are  large,  should  always  be  selected  for  the 
table  in  preference  to  the  Genoa,  which  is  less  in 
size  but  more  substantial. . .  .  We  have  already  no- 
ticed the  ribbon  maccaroni  .  .  .  though  we  have 
mentioned  the  maccaroncini,  which,  though  not 
much  larger  than  a  straw,  requires  more  time  to 
render  it  soft. . . .  Naples  maccaroni  to  boil  nearly 
or  quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour:  Genoa  macca- 
roni nearly  one  hour,  sometimes  longer:  macaron- 
cini,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ;  Naples  vermi- 
celli, about  twenty  minutes. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery,  p.  579  :  e'd.  1850. 

2.  Droll;  fool. 

There  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so 
well,  that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old 
proverb;  I  mean  those  circumforaneous  wits  whom 
every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat 
which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland,  they  are  termed 
'pickled  herrings;'  in  France,  'Jean  potages;'  in 
Italy,  '  maccaronies ;'  and  in  Great  Britain,  'Jack 
)       puddings.' — Addison,  Spectator,  no. 47. 

3.  Fine  gentleman  ;  fop  ;  fribble. 

!  You  are  a  delicate  Londoner;  you  are  a  macca- 
roni ;  you  can't  ride. — Bosivell,  Tour  to  the  Heb- 
rides, p.  84. 

Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful  ponies ; 
All  others  are  clowns,  but  these  macaronies ; 
And  to  give  them  this  merit  I'm  sure  is  not  wrong, 
Their  manes  are  so  smooth,  and  their  tails  are  so 
long.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal. 

fFrom  macaroni  being  considered  the  peculiar  dish  of 
the  Italians,  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  dandies  or  fine  gentlemen  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  accomplishment  of  the  Italian  tour  was 
the  distinction  of  the  young  man  of  fashion. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.]  | 
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Macaronian.  adj.  Macaronic  :  (the  latter 
being  the  commoner  term). 

The  macaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  poetry,  con- 
sisting of  a  jumble  of  words  of  different  languages, 
with  words  of  the  vulgar  tongue  latinized,  and  Latin 
words  modernized.  —  Cambridge,  'The  Scribleriad, 
b.  ii.  note  16.  (Rich.) 

Macaronic,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  re- 
lating to,  connected  with,  macaroni ;  or 
rather  a  macaroni,  or  mixture.  See  Ma- 
caroni. Its  commonest  application  is  to 
a  certain  kind  of  burlesque  composition, 
generally,  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, in  verse,  in  which  there  is  a  ludi- 
crous mixture,  or  mishmash,  of  two  or 
more  languages.    See  extract. 

About  the  year  1512.  Martin  Coccaie  of  Mantua, 
whose  true  name  was  Theophilo  Folengo,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Casino  in  Italy,  wrote  a  poem,  enti- 
tled, '  Phantasise  Macaronicce,'  divided  into  twenty- 
five  parts.  This  is  a  burlesque  Latin  poem,  in  heroic 
metre,  chequered  with  Italian  and  Tuscan  (Man- 
tuan)  words,  and  those  of  the  plebeian  character, 
yet  not  destitute  of  prosodical  harmony.  It  is  totally 
satirical,  and  has  some  degree  of  drollery  ;  but  the 
ridicule  is  too  frequently  founded  on  obscene  or 
vulgar  ideas.  Prefixed  is  a  similar  burlesque  poem 
called  '  Zanitonella,  or  the  Amours  of  Tonellus  and 
Zanina;'  and  a  piece  is  subjoined,  with  the  title  of 
'  Moschea,  or  the  War  with  the  Flies  and  the  Ants.' 
The  author  died  in  1544 ;  but  these  poems,  with  the 
addition  of  some  epistles  and  epigrams  in  the  same 
style,  did  not,  I  believe,  appear  in  print  before  the 
year  1554.  Coccaie  is  often  cited  by  Rabelais,  a 
writer  of  a  congenial  cast.  The  three  last  books, 
containing  a  description  of  Hell,  are  a  parody  on 
part  of  Dante's  Inferno.  In  the  preface,  or  Apolo- 
getica,  our  Author  gives  an  account  of  this  new  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  since  called  the  macaronic,  which  I 
must  give  in  his  own  words;  '  Ars  ista  poetica  nun- 
cupatur  Ars  Macaronica,  a  Macaronibus  derivata, 
qui  Macarones  sunt  quoddam  pulmentum,  farina, 
caseo.  butyro  compaginatum,  grossum,  rude,  et  rus- 
ticanura.  Ideo  Macaronica  nil  nisi  grossedinem, 
ruditatem  et  Vocabulazzos  debet  in  se  continere.' 
Vavasssor  observes,  that  Coccaie  in  Italy,  and  Anto- 
nius  de  Arena  in  France,  were  the  two  first,  at  least 
the  chief,  authors  of  the  semi-latin  burlesque  poe- 
try. As  to  Antonius  de  Arena,  he  was  a  civilian  of 
Avignon  ;  and  wrote  in  the  year  1519,  a  Latin  poem 
in  elegiac  verses,  ridiculously  interlarded  with 
French  words  and  phrases.  It  is  addressed  to  his 
fellow  students,  or  in  his  own  words,  '  Ad  suos  com- 
pagnones  studiantes,  qui  sunt  de  persona  friantes, 
bassas  dansas,  in  galanti  stilo  bisognatas.cum  guerra 
Romana,  totum  ad  longum  sine  requie,  et  cum 
guerra  Neapolitana,  et  cum  revoluta  Genuensi,  et 
guerra  Avenionensi,  et  epistola  ad  falotissimam  gar- 
sam  pro  passando  lo  tempos.' — T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  sect,  xxxiii. 

Macaroon,  s.  [Italian,  introduced  through 
the  French  macaroni] 

1.  Sweet  cake  so  called,  made  of  flour,  al- 
monds, eggs,  and  sugar. 

Meringues,  macaroons,  and  ratafias,  will  bear  a 
slight  degree  more  of  heat. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern 
Cookery,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  512 :  1850. 

2.  Macaroni,  as  fop,  &c. :  (note  the  difference 
of  accent  in  the  extracts). 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat 
Ready  to  travail,  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  macaron  talk  in  vain  :  for  yet, 
Either  my  humour  or  his  own  to  fit, 
He  names  a  price  for  every  otlice  paid  ; 
He  saith  our  wars  thrive  ill  because  delay'd. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  132. 
A  macaroon. 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon. 

Elegy  on  Donne's  Death  by  R.  B.  in  Donne's 
Poems :  ed.  1650. 

Macassar,  s.  and  adj.  either  simply  as  Ma- 
cassar, or  as  Macassar-oil.  Hair-oil  so 
called,  as  if  it  came  from,  or  was  connected 
with,  the  district  of  Macassar  in  the  island 
of  Celebes. 
Oh !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison  ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 
Her  guardiau  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
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E'en  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison  • 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  '  incomparable  oil'  Macassar. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  17. 
I  saw  this  and  the  other  lean  domestic  dandy  with 
an  icy  smile  on  his  old  worn  face— this  and  the  other 
Marquis  Chatabaques,  Prince  Mahogany,  or  the  like 
foreign  dignity,  tripping  into  the  boxes  of  said  fe- 
males, grinning  there  awhile,  with  dyed  moustachios 
and  Macassar-oil  graciosity,  and  then  tripping  out 
again ;  and,  in  fact.  I  perceived  that  Colletti  and 
Cerito  and  the  Rhythmic  Arts,  were  a  mere  accom- 
paniment here.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Essays,  The  Opera. 

Macaw,  s.    Bird  so  called,  member  of  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Parrots. 

(For  example  see  Parrot.) 

Macaw- tree.  s.  In  Botany.  Species  of  palm 
so  called. 

The  Macaw-tree  [is]  a  species  of  the  palm-tree, 
very  common  in  the  Carribee  islands,  where  the 
negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a 
pleasant  liquor  ;  and  the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a 
solid  timber,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony. 
— Miller. 

Mace,  s,    [from  N.Fr.]    Massive  staff  with 
a  club  head  so  called. 

a.  Used  as  a  weapon  in  war. 

The  Turkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scymi- 
tars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody  exe- 
cution.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  294. 
With  his  mace  their  monarch  struck  the  ground, 
With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the  wound, 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend, 
They  break  the  bones  and  make  the  armour  bend. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  605. 

b.  As  an  ensign  of  authority.    See  Macer. 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace, 
Which  now  thou  bearest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
As  if  to  evince  the  rigour  of  her  disposition,  Lady 
Margaret,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  exchanged  the 
ivory-headed  cane  with  which  she  commonly  walked, 
for  an  immense  gold-headed  staff  which  had  be- 
longed to  her  father,  the  deceased  Earl  of  Torwood, 
and  which,  like  a  sort  of  mace  of  office,  she  only 
made  use  of  on  occasions  of  special  solemnity.  Sup- 
ported by  this  awful  baton  of  command,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Bellenden  entered  the  cottage  of  the  delin- 
quents.—^)- W.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

c.  Figuratively. 

O  murderous  Slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  thee  musick  ? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
Mace.  s.  [from  Low  Lat.  macis.']  Spice  so 
called ;  botanically,  a  large  and  remark- 
able growth  from  the  funiculus  (i.e.  the 
part  connecting  the  seed  with  the  seed- 
vessel)  of  the  nutmeg;  arillus  of  the  nut- 
meg. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering,  of 
which  the  second  is  mace:  it  is  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous, of  an  oleaginous,  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour: it  has  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant  but  acrid  and  olea- 
ginous taste.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudoritick :  it  is  more  effectual  with  a  little  mace 
added  to  it. — Arbuthnot. 

Mace  ...  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being  dipped 
in  brine,  before  packing,  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
moulding. ...  It  contains  two  kinds  of  oil ;  the  one 
of  which  is  unctuous,  bland,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  butter;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thin- 
ner.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Maceale.  s.    Ale  spiced  with  mace. 

I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maceale,  with  hopes 
to  dispose  him  to  rest. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Macebearer.  s.    One  who  carries  the  mace 
before  persons  in  authority. 

I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table  opposite  to 
the  mace-bearer. — Spectator. 

Macer.  s.  Macebearer  ;  officer  of  state  bear- 
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ing  a  mace  :  (the  Serjeant-at-arms  being 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  most  especially  cha- 
racteristic). 

Royal  letters  came  down  authorising  Papists  to 
hold  offices  without  taking  the  test.  The  clergy- 
were  strictly  charged  not  to  reflect  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  their  discourses.  The  Chan- 
cellor took  on  himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the 
Privy  Council  round  to  the  few  printers  and  book- 
sellers who  could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh, 
charging  them  not  to  publish  any  work  without  his 
license. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  vi. 
Macerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  maceratus,  pass.  part, 
of  macero  ;  maceratio,  -onis ;  mace?'  =  lean.] 

1.  Make  lean  ;  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  head-aches,  macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 
— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

2.  Mortify ;  harass  with  corporal  hardships. 

No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  greedie  minds  of  covetous  men, 
Do  ever  creepeinto  the  shepherd's  den. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Sorrow  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the 
soul, subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body,  hindering 
all  the  occupations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and 
many  times  death  itself. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  25. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools :  for  what  greater  folly 
can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a  man  to 
macerate  himself  when  he  need  not. — Ibid. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  they  practise  mortifica- 
tions ;  they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their 
health. — Fiddes. 

3.  Steep  almost  to  solution. 

A  vessel . .  .  wherein  the  meat  must  be  macerated 
for  a  certain  season.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  84. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore,  macerated  in  two  cotylaj  of  water. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Maceration,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  wasting,  or  making  lean. 

Long  fastings,  and  macerations  of  the  flesh. — 
Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.36. 

2.  Mortification  ;  corporal  hardship. 

The  faith  itself,  being  clear  and  serene  from  all 
clouds  of  ceremonies,  yet  retaineth  the  use  of  fast- 
ings, abstinencies,  and  other  macerations  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  body,  as  things  real  and  not  figura- 
tive.— Bacon,  Advancement  of  Lear  ning,  b.ii. 

What  maceration  is  there  here,  with  fears  and 
jealousies  ? — Bishop  Hall,  Of  Contentation,  §  26. 

Envy  is  not  pleasure,  but  the  maceration  of  the 
body. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  50. 

Conventual  discipline  might  enslave  or  absorb  the 
greater  number  by  its  perpetual  round  of  ritual  ob- 
servance: by  the  distribution  of  day  and  night  into 
short  portions,  to  each  of  which  belonged  its  prayer, 
its  maceration,  its  religious  exercise. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

3.  In  Medicine.  Soaking  of  materials  of 
which  a  part  only  is  soluble,  as  powders 
and  other  coarse  mixtures.  Sometimes 
it  applies  to  things  which  from  being  rigid 
are  rendered  limp  and  flexible  ;  sometimes 
to  certain  operations  preliminary  to  solu- 
tion, rather  than  to  solution  itself. 

Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  or  without 
heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  be 
almost  wholly  dissolved. — Quincy. 

He  took  only  a  maceration  of  rhubarb,  infused 
into  a  draught  of  white  wine  and  beer.— Rawley, 
Life  of  Lord  Bacon:  1657. 

They  beat  the  whole  plant  in  a  mortar,  roots, 
stalks,  flowers,  leaves  and  all,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a 
confused  mass.  Then  after  maceration,  fermenta- 
tion, separation,  and  other  workings  of  art,  there  is 
extracted  a  kind  of  ashes  or  salt.— Gregory,  Notes 
on  .Scripture,  p.  126 :  ed.  1684. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  a  chvle. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Maceration  is  a  preparatory  step  to  which  certain 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  submitted,  with 
the  view  of  distending  their  fibres  or  pores,  and 
causing  them  to  be  penetrated  by  such  menstrua  as 
are  best  adapted  to  extract  their  soluble  parts.  Wa- 
ter, alone,  or  mixed  with  acids,  alkalis,  or  salts ; 
alcohol  and  ether  are  the  liquids  usually  employed 
for  that  purpose. —  Tire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines. 
Machiavelian.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  Machiavelism. 

My  brain 
Italianates  my  barren  faculties 
To  Machiavelian  blackness. 

The  Valiant  Welshman:  1615. 
A  most  barbarous  fellow,  using  Machiavelian 
atheism.—  Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of  the  Five 
Imputations  against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  208 : 
1633. 
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machiavelian.  s.  One  who  defends  or  prac- 
tices the  doctrines  of  Machiavelism. 
Subtle  Machiavclians,  and  those  which  are  fre- 
quently called  the  prudent. — Sir  M. Sandys,  Essays, 
p.  46:  1634. 

As  our  Saviour  said,  to  forewarn  all  revolters, 
Remember  Lot's  wife;'  so  say  I,  to  forewarn  all 
arch-politicians,  and  cunning  Machiavelians  of  this 
world,  Remember  poor  Naboth's  vineyard. — Junius, 
Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  626 :  1639. 
Machiavelism.  s.     System  of  politics,  or 
statesmanship,  inculcated  in  the  writings 
of  the  famous  Florentine,  Niccolo  Macchia- 
velli ;  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Expe- 
dient, as  opposed  to  the  Right,  is  carried  to 
a  length  which  has  made  the  term  nearly 
synonymous  with  immorality. 
[Butler,  Spence.  and  others  have  pretended  that  Old 
Nick  is  derived  from  Nicholas  Machiavel,  the  Flo- 
rentine politician  of  infamous  memory;  and  that 
'as  cunning  or  as  wicked  as  Old  Nick,'  first  refer- 
ring to  his  character,  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
father  of  evil.   But  the  evil  being  was  called  Old 
Nick  long  before  Machiavel  was  born.   Nocca  or 
Nicken  was  a  deity  of  the  waters,  which  the  ancient 
Danes  and  Germans  worshipped. —  Todd,  ia  voce 
Nick.'] 

O  France !  what  in  such  singular  circumstances 
could  poor  Rohan's  creed  and  world-theory  be,  that 
he  could  '  perform  '  thereby  ?  Atheism?  Alas,  no; 
not  even  atheism  :  only  Machiavellism. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diamond  Neck- 
lace. 

Machinate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  machinatus,  pass, 
part,  of  machinor  =  contrive  ;  muchina  ; 
machinatlo, -onis.]  Plan;  contrive;  form 
schemes  ;  plot ;  devise. 

How  long  will  you  machinate ! 
Persecute  with  causeless  hate ! 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  p.  96. 

Machination,  s.  Artifice  ;  contrivance  ; 
scheme ;  devise :  (generally  in  an  unfa- 
vourable sense). 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
O  from  their  machinations  free, 

That  would  my  guiltless  soul  betray; 
From  those  who  in  my  wrongs  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 
Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  181. 
How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  to  their  tem- 
poral governors  ?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by- 
private  machinations ;  but  in  blessing  and  submit- 
ting to  their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  all 
things  but  their  idolatry. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious  machinations 
had  failed.— Macaulay ,  History  of  England,  ch.xxii. 

Maehinator.  5.  One  who  plots  or  forms 
schemes. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous  issue, 
which  to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cunning  ma- 
ehinator pretends  the  exaltation  of  the  freeness  of 
that  grace  which  he  designs  to  dishonour  and  defeat. 
— Glanville,  Sermons,  serm.  x.  p.  380. 

Since  then,  he  hath  become  an  active  and  earnest 
agitator,  a  murmurer.  and  a.  maehinator,  and  a,  leader 
among  those  who  impugn  our  authority. — Sir  IV. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Machine,  s.  [Lat.  muchina;  Fr.] 

1.  Any  complicated  work,  in  which  one  part 
contributes  to  the  motion  of  another. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, as  to  conceive  a  watch  to  have  been  once  in 
its  first  materials. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  tlie  Earth. 

As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 

Prior.  Alma,  iii.  258. 
With  the  accent  on  the. first  syllable. 

But  who  hath  them  interpreted,  and  brought 
Lucan's  whole  frame  unto  us,  and  so  wrought, 
As  not  the  smallest  joint  or  gentlest  word 
In  the  great  mass  of  machine  there  is  stirr'd  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Verses  prefixed  to  May's  Lucan  :  1627. 

2.  Engine. 

In  the  hollow  side 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  23. 

3.  Instance  of  Machinery  (in  its  second 
sense). 
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The  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water- 
nymphs  is  the  most  violent  machine  in  the  whole 
^Eneid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  criticks.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. — 
Pope. 

Machinery,  s. 

1.  Enginery  ;    complicated  workmanship 
self-moved  engines. 

The  Arabians  were  also  famous  for  other  macliU 
neries  of  glass. — T.  Warton. 

2.  In  Poetry.  Supernatural  agency  in  poems ; 
the  gods,  in  the  ancient  drama,  being  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  by  some  contrivance 
which  the  Greeks  called  fiji\avr]t  the  Latins 
muchina. 

Dryden  . . .  gives  an  account  of  his  design  of  writ- 
ing an  epick  poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Arthuror 
the  Black  Prince,  and  of  the  machinery  he  intended 
to  have  used  on  that  occasion.— J.  Warton. 

Machining:,   verbal  abs.     Machinery  of  a 
poem  :  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 
Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  I  say 
nothing ;  for  they  were  all  machining  work.— Dryden, 
On  Epic  Poetry. 

Machinist,  s.  Constructor  of  engines  or 
machines. 

Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto  dis- 
graced the  imagery  of  the  poet?  —  Steevens,  On 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Macilency.  s.  [Lat.  macilentus  =  lean  ;  ma- 
cies  =  leanness.]    Leanness.  Hare. 

For  such  [unactively  cold  and  grossly  humid]  is 
the  blood  of  the  envious,  the  cause  of  that  paleness 
and  macilency  in  their  looks  and  constitution. — 
Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid,  preface.  (Rich.) 

Macintosh,  s.  [from  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tentee.] Waterproof  overcoat  or  cape  so 
called. 

Generals  might  be  seen  sitting  on  powder-barrels 
on  the  beach,  ...  or  retiring  gloomily  within  the 
folds  of  their  macintosh. —  W.  H.  Russell,  The 
[Crimean~\  War,  ch.  xxiv. 

Mack.  s.  [Macon  =  Mahomet.]  Oath  by 
Mahomet.  Obsolete. 

Is  not  my  daughter  Maudge  as  fine  a  mayd, 
And  yet.  by  Black,  you  see  she  troules  the  bowle. 

Historic  of  Albino  and  Bellamo,  p.  130:  1638. 

Mackerel,  s.  [from  Dutch,  mackreel;  Fr. 
7na(]uereau.~]  Sea-fish  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Scomber. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle  ;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel. — Carew, Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel. 

King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 

Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear, 
And  speckled  mackerels  graze  the  meadows  fair  .  . . 
Sooner  shall  snails  on  insect  pinions  rove. 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Wednesday,  67. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 

compound. 

Macharel  Gale.   Gale  such  as  blows  with  a 
mackarel  sky. 

They  set  up  every  sail  j 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel  gale. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  455. 
Macharel  guide.     One  of  the  numerous 
names  of  the  garfish,  garpike,  sea-needle, 
or  greenbone  ;  Belone  vulgaris. 

The  garfish,  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Esox,  and  thus  associated  with  the  true  pike,  was 
called  sea-pike;  and  on  account  of  its  leaving  the 
deep  water  in  spring  to  spawn  near  the  shore  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May.  preceding  the  mackerel  in 
their  annual  visit  to  shallow  water  for  the  same 
purpose,  it  has  received  also  the  name  of  mackerel 
guide.  Other  names,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  have 
been  suggested  and  bestowed  upon  it,  either  in  re- 
ference to  internal  peculiarities  or  external  form. — 
Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Mackarel  midge.     British  fish  so  called ; 
Motella  glauca. 

I  yesterday  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
actions  of  a  little  company  of  mackerel  midges  that 
had  been  left  by  the  tide  in  a  large  pool.  Sometimes 
they  gamboled  about,  keeping  the  body  permanently 
bent,  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  moving  the 
tail  with  great  rapidity;  at  other  times  they  kept 
under  the  shelter  of  a  piece  of  seaweed,  or  other 
floating  substance,  and,  passing  across  it  repeatedly, 
seemed  to  delight  in  rubbing  their  backs  against  it. 
— Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 
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Mackarel  sky.     Sky  streaked  or  marked 
like  a  mackerel. 

Let  'water'd'  signify  a  sky  that  has  many  high, 
thin,  and  small  clouds,  looking  almost  like  water'd 
tabby,  called  in  some  places  a  mackerel  sky. — Hooke, 
in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  177. 

Mackerel  skies,  and  mare's-tails 
Make  tall  ships  lower  their  sails. 

Anonymous  Adage. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 
Horse  mackerel.    Name  given  to  the  scad  ; 
fish  so  called ;  Caranx  trachurus. 

The  scad,  or  horse-mackerel  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  coarseness  and 
consequent  inferiority,  rather  than  to  its  size,  is 
occasionally  abundant  on  particular  parts  of  our 
southern  shore,  and  may  be  traced  nearly  all  round 
the  British  coast. — Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 
Mackins.  s.    See  Mack. 

There  is  a  new  trade  come  up  to  be  a  vocation,  I 
wis  not  what:  they  call 'em  boets,  a  new  game  for 
beggars,  I  thincke,  since  the  statute  against  gypsies. 
I  would  not  have  my  son  Dick  one  of  these  boets  for 
the  best  pig  in  my  stye,  by  the  mackins !  Boets  ? 
heaven  shield  him.  —  Randolph,  Muse's  Looking- 
glasse :  1643.  (Nares  by  11.  and  W.) 
Macon.  8.  [Mahoimd.]  Mahomet. 

Praised,  quoth  he,  be  Macon  whom  we  serve ! 
This  land  1  see  he  keeps,  and  will  preserve. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  ixii.  10. 
Macrocosm,  s.  [Gr.  jiaicpbc,  +  Koa^ioc  =  world.] 
Whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 
See  Microcosm. 

Throughout  all  this  vast  macrocosm. —  Watson, 
Quodlibets,\).'i,H:  1602. 

There  is  a  very  rigid  and  strict  analogy  and  con- 
formity between  the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm, 
the  world  and  man. — Spencer,  On  Prodigies,  p.  70. 
Mactation.  s.  [Lat.  mactatio,  -onis;  macto  = 
kill,  slay,  slaughter.]  Slaughtering  ;  more 
especially  the  act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
Rare. 

Here  they  call  Cain's  offering,  which  is  described 
and  allowed  to  be  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  only, 
OvvCav,  a  sacrifice,  or  mactation. — Shuckford,  On  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  preface,  p.  ciii. 
Macula,   s.    [Lat.]    Spot :  (not  uncommon, 
though  with  plural  always  Latin). 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some 
spots  or  macules  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that 
means  bo  darkened. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  tlie 
Earth. 

Maculate,  v.  a.  [Lat,  maculatus,  pass.  part. 
oimaculo;  maculatio,  -onis.']  Stain;  spot. 
Hare. 

They  would  not  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr 
people  with  such  a  reproche—  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Goner- 
nour,  fol.  80  b. 
Maculate,  adj.     Spotted ;  stained.  Hare. 
(The  negative  compound  Immaculate 
common.) 

My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. — Most 
maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such 
colours. — Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  2. 

Maculation.  s.    Stain  ;  spot ;  taint.  Hare. 
I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself, 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4. 
Macule,  s.    [Lat.  macula  =  stain.] 

1.  See  extract. 

Made  is  the  name  of  certain  diagonal  black  spots 
in  minerals,  like  the  ace  of  diamonds  in  cards,  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  some  disturbance  of  the  par- 
ticles in  the  act  of  crystallization. —  lire,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  In  Printing.  Slurred  or  duplicate  impres- 
sion, looking  like  a  macule. 

Macide.— If  the  joints  of  the  tympan,  or  the  head, 
or  the  nut  of  the  spindle,  be  loose,  or  any  acci- 
dent happen  in  pulling,  so  that  the  impression  be 
somewhat  doubled,  and  not  clear,  it  is  said  to  be 
maculed. — Savage,  Dictionary  of  Printing,  p.  467. 
Macule,  v.  a.    In  Printing.  Slur. 

(For  example  see  M  a  c  u  1  e,  s.) 
Maculing-.  verbal  ubs.    Act  of  one  who  ma- 
cules ;  state  of  the  thing  maculed. 

Cards  under  the  winter,  to  produce  a  spring,  have 
often  been  the  cause  of  maculing.  The  side  of  the 
tympan,  or  ear  of  the  frisket,  touching  the  cheek 
will  also  produce  the  same  effect.— Savage,  Die- 
tionary  of  Printing,  p.  467. 
Mad.  s.    [Dutch  ;  Danish,  madke.~]  Mag- 
got :  (the  meaning  in  the  extract  being, 
'Moles  take  maggots  or  grubs'.) 
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Content  thee,  Daphles,  mooles  take  mads, 
But  men  know  mooles  to  catch. 
Warner,  Albion's  England,  ii.  41 :  (from  Nares  by 
H.  and  W.,  whence  the  explanation  is  taken.) 

Mad.  adj.  [German,  matt  =  weak.] 

1.  Disordered  in  the  mind;  broken  in  the 
understanding;  distracted;  delirious  with- 
out a  fever. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. — 
'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
This  musick  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems  it  will  make  make  wise  men  mad. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
Love  making  all  things  else  his  foes, 
Like  a  fierce  torrent  overflows 
Whatever  doth  his  course  oppose. 

This  was  the  cause  the  poets  sung, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung; 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life. 
Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad; 
But  who  can  help  his  frenzy  ? 

Dryden,  Spa7iis7i  Friar. 
Strange  graces  still  and  stranger  flights  she  had  ; 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  49. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  mind. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd,  and  mad  demeanour  when  alone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  128. 

3.  Over -run  with  any  violent  or  unreason- 
able desire :  (with  on,  after,  of,  perhaps 
better  for,  before  the  object  of  desire). 

It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  arc  mad 
upon  their  idols. — Jeremiah,  1.  3S. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  buf 
that  they  could  be  content  to  cat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons. — Rymer. 

4.  Furious. 

They  that  are  mad  against  me  are  sworn  against 
me. — Psalms,  cii.  8. 

Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mail  against  them. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Like  mad.    Like  one  mad. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  over-turned  all  the 
hives. — Sir  It.  V Estrange. 

So  that  the  Belgians,  hearing  what  a  clutter  the 
Albionians  made  of  their  victory,  which  they  had 
got  but  by  one  spot  of  a  die,  they  fell  a  making  a 
bonfire  and  fireworks  like  mad,  and  rejoicing  and 
triumphing  for  the  great  victory.  —  The  Pagan 
Prince:  1690. 
Run  mad.    Become  mad. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  ex- 
tremity of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgement  that 
is  fallen  upon  dramatick  writing.—  Dryden,  Preface 
to  Cleomenes. 

Mad.  v.  a.  Make  mad  or  furious;  enrage; 
madden. 

O  villain !  cried  out  Zelmane,  madded  with  finding 
an  unlooked-for  rival. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  mads  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  not  conquer. 

Dryden. 

Madam,  s.  [Fr.  ma  dame  =  my  dame.]  Term 
of  compliment  used  in  address  to  ladies 
of  every  degree :  (anciently  spoken  as  in 
French,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable ;  also  used  for  mistress,  or  lady,  with- 
out being  the  term  of  compliment ;  and 
vulgarly  it  is  now  so  used :  as,  '  She  is  a 
proud  madam '). 

She  became  a  gloryouse  madame  of  the  earth. — 

Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  38.  b. : 

1543. 

They  have  alwaies  for  lucre's  sake  gloriously 
garnished  their  holy  mother,  the  madame  of  mis- 
chiefe. — Id.,  On  tlie  Revelations,  pt.  i.  sign.  A.  vi.  b. 
Certes,  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  queen  ! 

A.  Philips,  Distrest  Mother. 

Madapple.  s.  Generally  in  the  plural.  In 
Old  Medical  Botany,  a  poisonous  plant  of 
an  uncertain  genus.    See  Thornapple. 

Raging  apples  hath  a  round  stalk  of  two  foot 
high  .  . .  Petrus  Bellonius  hath  judged  it  to  be  Ma- 
linathalla  Theophrasti.  In  the  dukedom  of  Milan  it 
is  called  Melangena;  and  of  some  Melanzana:  in 
Latine,  Mala  insana,  and  in  English,  mad  apples:  in 
the  German  tongue,  Dollopfl'el ;  in  Spanish,  Veran- 
genes. — Gerarde,  llerball,  p.  345 :  1633. 

Midbrain,  adj.    Disordered  in  the  mind ; 

hotheaded. 
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I  gave  my  hand  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  madbrain  Rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2, 

Madbrained.  part.  pref.  Same  as  preceding. 
He  let  fall  his  book, 
And  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  madbrain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Madcap,  s.  Madbrain. 

Well,  I  could  not  a-think  what  could  make  so  shy 
an'  resarved  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Aram  admit  theso 
'ere  wild  madcaps  like  at  that  hour. — Lord  Lyttou, 
Eugene  Aram,  b.  iv.  ch.  xi. 

Used  adjectivally. 

That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Madden,  v.  n.    Become  mad  ;  act  as  mad. 

The  dog-star  rages,  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
Madden,  v.  a.    Make  mad. 

But  when  they  were  driven  in  by  a  second  charge 
of  the  Macedonian  horse,  and  the  engagement  was 
crowded  within  a  narrower  space,  the  elephants, 
pressed  on  all  sides,  began  to  grow  unmanageable ; 
many  lost  their  drivers,  and,  maddened  by  wounds, 
turned  their  fury  indiscriminately  against  friend 
and  foe.  —  Bishop  Thirhcall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  liii. 

Madder,  s.  [A.S.  maddere.']  Plant  so  called, 
of  the  genus  Rubia  ;  Rubia  tinctorum. 

The  flower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or  five  segments,  and 
expanded  at  tlie  top ;  the  flower-cup  afterwards 
becomes  a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries 
closely  joined  together,  containing  seed  for  the  most 
part,  hollowed  like  a  navel ;  the  leaves  are  rough, 
and  surround  the  stalks  in  whorles.— Miller. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Hol- 
land: what  the  Hutch  send  over  lor  medicinal  use 
is  the  root,  which  is  only  dried ;  but  the  greatest 
quantity  is  used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  in 
coarse  powder. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Matoria  Medica. 

The  best  roots  are  those  which  have  the  size  of  a 
writing  quill,  or  at  most,  of  the  little  finger.  They 
arc  semi-transparent  and  reddish,  have  a  strong 
odour,  and  a  smooth  bark.  They  should  be  of  two 
or  three  years  growth.  The  madder  taken  from  the 
ground  and  picked,  must  be  dried  in  order  to  bo 
ground  and  preserved. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Maddering.  verbal  abs.    Process  in  dyeing 

by  which  the  tissue  is  acted  on  by  the 

madder. 

Galling  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Turkey-red 
preparation.  .  .  .  The  maddering  comes  next. —  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Madding-,  verbal  abs.    State  of  that  which 
is  rendered,  or  has  become,  mad.  Hare. 
This  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

Madding,  part.  adj.  Mad ;  maddened.  Hare. 

Here  grows  rnelampode  every  where, 

And  teribinth  good  for  goates ; 
The  one  my  madding  kids  to  smere, 
The  next  to  heale  their  throates. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged :  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts !  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  210. 

She  flies  the  town,  and  mixing  with  the  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  538. 

Maddingiy.  adv.    In  a  mad  manner. 
Through  the  villages 
Run  madding! y  affrighted. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women  Pleased, 
iv.l.  (Rich.) 

Madefaction.  s.  [Lat.  madefactio,  -onis ; 
madefacio  =  make  wet.]  Act  of  making 
wet ;  state  of  that  which  is  made  wet, 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibi- 
tion.— Bacon. 

Madeira,  s.  Wine  so  called  from  grapes 
grown  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

A  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg. — Shake- 
spear, Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Madeleine,  s.  In  Cookery.  Pudding  so 
called :  (used  adjectivally). 

For  Madeleine  puddings  take  thesame  ingredients 
as  for  Sutherland  puddings,  but  clarify  an  addi- 
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tional  ounce  of  butter;  skim,  and  tlicn  fill  some 
round  tin  pattypans  with  it  almost  to  the  brim : 
pour  it  from  one  to  the  other  until  all  have  received 
a  sufficient  coating  to  prevent  the  puddings  from 
adhering  to  them,  and  leave  half  a  teaspoonful  in 
each  ;  mis  the  remainder  with  the  eggs,  sugar,  and 
flour,  &c. — Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cookery,  p.  3'J7 : 
1850. 

Mademoiselle,  s.  [Fr.  ma  =  my  +  demoiselle 
=  young  lady,  miss.]  Miss. 

Courtiers  and  court  ladies  with  their  grooms  and 
mademoiselles. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

I  cannot  fancy  that  miss  in  a  boarding-school  is 
more  an  economist  than  mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery. 
— Goldsmith,  Essays,  xv. 

Madge,  s.  [Fr.  machette  =  small  kind  of  owl.] 
This  word  is  generally,  perhaps  always, 
used  in  English  as  the  Jirst  element  in  a 
compound,  giving  Madge-howlet ;  in  which 
case  the  name  looks  as  if  derived  from 
Margaret,  in  the  manner  of  Jenny  Wren, 
liobin  Redbreast,  and  the  like.  That  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  is  evident  from 
the  derivation. 

An  I  swallow  this,  I'll  ne'er  draw  my  sword  in 
the  sight  of  Fleet-street  again  while  I  live.  I'll  sit 
in  a  barn  with  Madgehowlet,  and  catch  mice  first. 
— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

Madhouse,  s.  House  where  madmen  are 
cured  or  confined  ;  asylum  for  lunatics. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  came 
there,  Why,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 
many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the 
sober  people,  and  cooped  them  up  here. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Madid,  adj.  [Lat.  madidus.~]  Wet ;  moist ; 
dropping.    Hare,  rhetorical. 

Lord  Monmouth  was  in  height  above  the  middle 
size,  but  somewhat  portly  and  corpulent.  His  coun- 
tenance was  strongly  marked ;  sagacity  on  the  brow, 
sensuality  in  the  mouth  and  jaw.  His  head  was 
bald,  but  there  were  remains  of  the  rich  brown 
locks  on  which  he  once  prided  himself.  His  large 
deep  bine  eye,  madid  and  yet  piercing,  shewed  that 
the  secretions  of  his  brain  were  apportioned,  half  to 
voluptuousness,  half  to  common  sense.  But  his  ge- 
neral mien  was  truly  grand ;  full  of  natural  nobility, 
of  which  no  one  was  more  sensible. — Disraeli  the 
younger,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  eh.  ii. 

Madly,  adv.    In  a  mad  manner. 

He  waved  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain. 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  uEneid,  vi.  79-1. 
Her  matted  tresses  madly  spread, 
To  every  sod  which  wraps  the  dead 
She  turns  her  joyless  eyes.    Collins,  Ode  to  a  Lady, 
on  the  Death  of  Colonel  Charles  Ross. 

Madman,  s.  One  deprived  of  his  under- 
standing ;  lunatic. 

They  shall  be  like  madmen,  sparing  none,  but 
still  spoiling  and  destroying  those  that  fear  the 
Lord. — 2  Esdras,  xvi.  71. 

He  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
than  a  madman. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

He  who  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away  his 
sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his  frenzy. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Agreeably  to  vulgar  and  popular  notions,  a  person 
alleged  to  be  insane,  is  expected  to  exhibit  all  the 
usual  stereotyped,  artistic,  poetic,  and  melodramatic 
characteristics  of  madness. . . .  No  one  would  be 
considered  as  bon^,  fide  insane,  that  did  not  foam  at 
the  mouth,  gnash  the  teeth,  tear  the  hair,  clench 
the  fist. ...  If  such  were  the  ordinary  characteristic 
manifestations  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  with  which 
juries  and  judges  have  generally  to  deal. ...  I  quite 
concur  in  the  opinion,  inferentially  expressed,  that 
the  evidence  of  experts  is  quite  superfluous,  and  may 
safely  be  dispensed  with.  But  this  is  not  the  type 
of  insanity  usually  submitted  to  legal  adjudication. 
The  annals  of  jurisprudence  establish,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  criminal  and  homicidal  lunatic 
almost  invariably  belongs  to  the  class  of  quiet,  cun- 
ning, subtle,  clever,  and  what  Esquirol  terms  rea- 
soning madmen.  How  rare  it  is  to  see  a  person 
labouring  under  acute  derangement  of  mind  tried 
for  a  capital  crime !  In  many  criminal  cases  the 
lunatic  although  suffering  from  a  dangerous  and 
homicidal  form  of  mental  derangement,  has  suffi- 
cient self-possession  and  control  over  his  disordered 
thoughts  to  converse  and  comport  himself  like  a 
person  in  healthy  possession  of  his  reasoning  powers. 
This  is  a  type  of  mental  disease  that  so  often  de- 
ceives the  judge  and  puzzles  the  jury.— Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  p.  165. 

(See  other  examples  under  Mad.) 

Madnep.  s.  [Lat.  napus  =  turnip.]  Plant 
so  called  :  (if  this  be  the  Heracleum  Spon- 
dylium,  the  element  mad  -  meadow). 

It  is  called  in  Greek  o-QovSvKiov ;  in  Latine  likewise 
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spondylium  ...  in  English  cow  parsnep,  meadow 
parsnep,  and  mad  parsnep.  —  Gerarde,  Herball, 
p.  1009:  1G33. 

Madness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Mad. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes 
again  :  he  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  that 
any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tameness 
and  civility  to  this  distemper. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the  dis- 
orderly jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more,  some 
less. — Locke. 

He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden,  Balamon  and  Arcite,  i.  523. 

Madonna,  s.     [Italian,  mia  =  my  +  donna  = 

lady.] 

1.  Title  given  to  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Italian  painters  are  noted  for  drawing  the 
Madonnas  by  their  own  wives  or  mistresses. — Iiy- 
mer,  View  of  Tragedy,  p.  157. 

2.  Italian  for  Madam. 

Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more  of  you:  be- 
sides, you  grow  dishonest. — Two  faults,  madonna, 
that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend. — Shake- 
spear, Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Madrepore,   s.    [Low  Lat.  madreus.  —  see 
Madrier  and  Mazer.  From  the  likeness 
of  a  polished  madrepore  to  certain  woods 
with  a  starlike  graining.]     In  Zoology. 
Animal  production  so  called  akin  to  the 
corals,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  secreted  internally,  constituting  the 
skeleton,  with  a  stellate,  laminated  struc- 
ture, of  certain  polypes.    See  Polypary. 
The  shallower  parts  of  the  tropical  seas  contain 
countless  forms  of  madrepores,  known  to  us,  unfor- 
tunately, but  too  often,  only  by  the  detached  frag- 
ments of  their  earthy  skeletons,  which  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance  induces  the  mariner  to  bring  to 
our  shores. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  14-1 :  1861. 

I  borrow  the  name  of  this  order  [Anthozoa  He- 
lianthoida]  from  Latreille,  but  give  to  it  a  wider 
application  than  it  has  in  the  classification  of  that 
illustrious  naturalist,  that  it  may  embrace  the  ma- 
drepores  and  starred  stones,  which  the  observation  of 
Le  Sueur,  confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  subse- 
quent voyagers,  demonstrate  to  be  the  production 
of  zoophyte,  similar,  in  all  essential  points,  to  the 
naked  actinre.  —  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  History  of  the 
British  Zoophytes,  vol.  i.  p.  181 :  1847. 

(See,  also,  L  i  t  h  o  p  h  y  t  e.) 

Madrier.  5.  [Fr.]  Plank,  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber, whose  grain  is  full  of  crooked  and 
speckled  streaks. 

Madrier,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank  armed  with 
iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the 
mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is 
applied  against  a  gate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be 
broken  down. — Bailey. 

A  madrier  [is]  a  long  plank  of  broad  wood  used 
for  supporting  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  on 
saps,  and  the  like. — Chambers. 

Madrigal,  s.  The  question  as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  this  word  is  mixed  up  with  that 
as  to  its  original  meaning ;  and  on  both 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion.  One  view 
connects  it  with  mandra  =  cow  or  sheep 
pen  ;  in  which  case  the  original  character 
of  the  madrigal  was  pastoral.  This  is 
adopted  by  Wedgwood.  Another  makes  it 
a  love-song,  sung  in  the  morning,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Serenade  of  the  even- 
ing ;  in  which  case  the  Spanish  madrugar 
=  be  up  early,  dawn,  is  the  original. 
Dr.  Burney  objects  to  this,  that  for  a  song 
of  this  kind  the  Italians  had  the  more  de- 
finite term  matinata.  The  next  connects  it 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  madrigal  being 
a  song  to  The  Mother,  or  alia  Madre ; 
and  this  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  '  History 
of  Music '  approves,  stating  that  Dante 
has  the  form  madriale.  A  decided  degene- 
ration of  this  doctrine  is  the  hybrid  ety- 
mology which  to  the  Italian  madre,  attaches 
the  gale  in  nightin-gale.  In  Spain,  the 
town  Madrigale  has  been  suggested  ;  and, 
in  Provence,  a  district  named  Martigeaux. 
The  immediate  introduction  of  the  word 
was  from  Italy — madrigale  ;  its  application 
being  to  a  short  lyric  poem,  on  some  light  or 
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amatory  subject,  neither  so  pointed  as  the 
epigram,  nor  so  rigid  in  the  way  of  metre 
as  the  sonnet ;  add  to  this  that  it  was  ge- 
nerally set  to  music,  and  for  more  than 
two  voices.  The  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  time  when  the  madrigal,  of 
recent  introduction,  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity  in  England. 

Shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
iii.  1 ;  song. 
Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

Milton,  Comus,  494. 
Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 
of  the  English ;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigals, 
and  elegies,  than  heroick  poetry. — Dryden. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtilty 
of  an  epigram :  it  consists  of  one  single  rank  of 
verses,  and  in  that  differs  from  a  canzonet,  which 
consists  of  several  strophes,  which  return  in  the 
same  order  and  number. — Bailey. 

Hail  Sternhold,  then  ;  and  Hopkins,  hail ! — Amen. 
If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen  ; 
If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse, 
Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce ; 
Though  Butler's  wit,  Pope's  numbers,  Prior's  ease, 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polish'd  periods  as  they  fall, 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

Coivper,  Table  Talk. 
Menage  says  that  the  French  owe  the  rondeau, 
the  madrigal, md.  the  modern  form  of  the  sonnet  to 
this  poet  [Clement  Marot].— Dr.  Burney,  General 
History  of  Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 :  1789. 

Madrigalist.  s.    Composer  of  madrigals. 

After  this  he  [Delia  Valle]  mentions  the  madri- 
galists  of  his  own  time,  who  had  polished  and  im- 
proved that  species  of  composition  far  beyond  those 
of  the  preceding  age. — Dr.  Burney,  General  History 
of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  46 :  1789. 

Madwort.  s.    Plant  so  called.    See  Moon- 
wort. 

Maestoso.  5.  [Italian  =  majestic]  In  Music. 
Term  directing  the  part  to  be  played  with 
grandeur,  and  consequently  slow,  but  yet 
with  strength  and  firmness. 
Maffle.  v.  n.  Stammer :  (the  word  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England). 

[He]  so  stammered,  or  muffled  in  his  talkc,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  bring  forth  a  readie  word. — Bar- 
ret, Translation  of  Suetonius  in  voce  Stammer, 
Alvearie:  1580. 
Magazine,  s.  | 

1.  Storehouse;  commonly  an  arsenal  or  ar- 
moury, or  repository  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those 
harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there  be  a 
magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tions.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind ; 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1280. 

Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  232. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine,  that  no- 
thing could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master 
of. — Locke. 

2.  See  extracts. 

We  essayists,  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at 
a  time,  are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the  writers 
of  magazines,  who  write  upon  several. — Goldsmith, 
Essays,  ix. 

Of  late  [that  is,  in  the  year  1737]  this  word,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  has  signified  a  miscellaneous  pam- 
phlet, from  a  periodical  miscellany  called  '  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  and  published  under  the  name 
of  '  Sylvanus  Urban,'  by  Edward  Cave.  This  mis- 
cellany, which  gave  rise  to  the  '  London,'  the 
'  Lady's.,'  and  various  other  Magazines,  still  con- 
tinues, as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it  in  his  '  Life  of 
Cave,'  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  lucrative  pamphlets 
which  literary  history  has  upon  record.— Todd. 

'  Have  we  any  genius  in  the  world  now  ?'  asked 
Lalage.— '  You  must  look  for  them  in  the  magazines,' 
said  Singleton,  with  a  laugh.— Hannay,  Singleton 
Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Magazine  [is]  the  general  designation  for  the 
periodical  literature  of  a  country,  exclusive  of  the 
newspaper  and  review.  The  peculiar  province  of 
the  two  latter  seems  to  be  to  give  information— the 
one  on  politics  and  passing  events, the  other  on  lite- 
rary and  scientific  subjects ;  while  that  of  the  maga- 
zine is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character,  embracing 
all  the  features  of  the  newspaper  and  review,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  in  the  form  of  tales, 
sketches,  and  poetry,  &c,  a  great  variotv  of  what 
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may  be  termed  Original  matter,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the 
others.  The  earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in 
England  was  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  which 
still  exists.  It  appeared  in  1731,  and  the  success 
which  followed  its  establishment  immediately  called 
into  the  field  a  host  of  competitors,  which  have  so 
increased  in  number  and  variety  as  to  form  an  era 
in  literary  history.— Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Magaziner.  s.  One  who  writes  an  article 
for  a  magazine.  Hare. 

If  a  magaziner  be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war,  he 
soon  has  us  up  again  with  the  Ghost  in  Cock-Lane  : 
if  the  reader  begins  to  doze  upon  that,  he  is  quickly 
roused  by  an  Eastern  tale. — Goldsmith,  Essays,  ix. 
Magazining.  adj.     Dealing  in,  connected 
with,  magazines. 

Urban,  or  Sylvan,  or  whatever  name 
Delight  thee  most,  the  foremost  in  the  fame 
Of  magazining  chiefs,  whose  rival  page 
With  monthly  medley  courts  the  curious  age. 
Byrom,  The  Passive  Participle's  Petition.  (Rich.) 
Mage.  s.    Magician.  Bare. 

The  hardy  mayd  (with  love  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  fownd 
Deep  busied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3, 14. 

Magellanic  (Clouds),  adj.  [Magalhaens, 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese  na- 
vigator who  first  doubled  Cape  Horn.]  See 
extract. 

The  magellanic  clouds,  or  the  nubecula}  (major 
and  minor),  as  they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps 
and  charts,  are,  as  their  name  imports,  two  nebu- 
lous or  cloudy  masses  of  light,  conspicuously  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
the  appearance'  and  brightness  of  the  light  not  much 
unlike  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  size. 
When  examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  the 
constitution  of  the  nubecula;,  and  especially  of  the 
Nubecula  major,  is  found  to  be  of  astonishing  com- 
plexity. The  general  ground  of  both  consists  of 
Urge  tracts  and  patches  of  nebulosity  in  every  stage 
of  resolution,  from  light  irresolvable  with  eighteen 
inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfectly  sepa- 
rated stars,  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering 
groups  sufficiently  insulated  and  condensed  to  come 
under  the  designation  of  irregular,  and  in  some 
cases  pretty  rich  clusters.  Hut  besides  those,  there 
are  also  nebulas  in  abundance,  both  regular  and  ir- 
regular—globular clusters  in  every  state  of  conden- 
sation, and  objects  of  a  nebulous  character  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  have  no  analogue  in  any  other 
region  of  the  heavens.  Such  is  the  concentration  of 
the  objects,  that  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Nube- 
fula  major  not  fewer  than  278  nebula;  and  clusters 
nave  been  enumerated,  besides  fifty  or  sixty  outliers, 
which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  of  such 
objects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  reckoned  as  its  appendages,  being  about 
six  and  a  half  per  square  degree,  which  very  far  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  nebulous  heavens.  In  the  Nubecula 
minor  the  concentration  of  such  objects  is  less, 
though  still  very  striking,  thirty-seven  having  been 
observed  within  its  area,  and  six  adjacent  but  out- 
lying. The  nubecula:,  then,  combine,  each  within 
its  own  area,  characters  which,  in  the  rest  of  the 
heavens,  are  no  less  strikingly  separated— viz.  those 
of  the  galactic  and  the  nebular  system.  Globular 
clusters  (except  in  one  region  of  small  extent)  and 
nebulas  of  regular  •elliptic  forms  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  found  congregated 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the  heavens 
the  most  remote  possible  from  that  circle ;  whereas, 
in  the  nubecula;  they  are  indiscriminately  mixed 
with  the  general  starry  ground,  and  with  irregular 
though  small  nebula;.— Sir  J.  Herschel,  Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  p.G13:  1819. 
Magenta,  s.  [from  the  battle  fought  during 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  war  in  a.d.  1859, 
at  a  place  so  called.]  Colour  so  called,  in- 
troduced or  grown  fashionable  in  that 
year.  See  Mauve. 
Maggot,  s. 

1.  Grub. 

We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat  our- 
selves for  maggots.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  common  cater- 
pillar we  have  seen  creep  out  small  maggots.— Bay, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  M  urks  of  the 
Creation. 

From  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies, 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise.  Garth. 

2.  Whimsy  ;  caprice  ;  odd  fancy.  Colloquial. 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters. 
Our  breth'ren,  though  by  other  venters; 
Unite  them  and  their  different  maggots. 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  hi.  2,  1375. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 
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Figures  pedantical,  these  summer  flies, 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 
I  do  forswear  them. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Prick  one's  maggot.    Touch  in  one's  tender 
point. 

She  pricked  his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the 
tender  point ;  then  he  broke  out  into  a  violent 
passion. — Arbuthnot. 
Maggoty,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Crotchety. 

To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  scheme  of  thoughts 
with  a  maggotty  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
think  to  writestraight  in  a  jumbling  coach. — Norris. 
Maggottyheaded.  adj.    Having  a  head  full 
of  fancies  or  crotchets. 

He  [Aubrey]  was  a  shiftless  person,  roving  and 
magotieheaded,  and  sometimes  little  better  than 
erased.— Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  209. 

Magi.  s.  pi.  [Lat]  Wise  men  of  the  East. 

Not  only  the  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  but 
even  the  magi  in  the  extremest  east.— Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  36. 

The  inspired  magi  from  the  orient  came, 
Preferr'd  my  star  before  their  Mithra's  flame, 
And  at  my  infant  feet  devoutly  fell. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  2. 
Magian.  adj.  Denoting  the  magi  of  the  East. 

A  future  resurrection  was  the  belief  of  the  magian 
sect  so  famous  all  over  the  east. — Peters,  On  Job, 
p.  406:  2nd  ed.  1757. 

Cyrus  was  a  Persian,  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  country,  and  was  probably  addicted 
to  the  magian  superstition  of  two  independent 
Beings. —  Bishop  Watson,  Apology  for  the  Bible, 
p.  100. 

Magic,  adj.    [Lat.  magicus,  from  magus.'] 

1.  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superior  to  the 
known  power  of  nature;  enchanted;  ne- 
cromantic. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound  ; 
I'll  catch  if  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magic. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 
shake 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures  rear'd  so  high, 

AVere  shatter'd  into  heaps.        Milton,  Comus,  70S. 

Oh,  that  the  chemist's  magic  art 

Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  ! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 

A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

Rogers,  Lines  on  a  Tear. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colour  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  on  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  wcaveth  steadily, 
And  other  little  care  hath  she 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Tennyson,  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Magic,  s. 

1.  Art  of  putting  in  action  the  power  of 
spirits;  sorcery;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea  wing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

2.  Secret  operations  of  natural  powers. 

The  writers  of  natural  magick  attribute  much  to 
the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into 
the  part  severed. — Bacon. 

Magic  Lantern,  s.    See  extract. 

The  .  . .  magic  lantern  ...  is  generally  used  as  a 
toy,  and  affords  amusement  from  the  grotesque 
character  of  the  figures;  but  is  also  employed  to 
enlarge  the  diagrams  employed  in  astronomical  and 
other  lectures,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  an  audience :  for 
which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  both  by  its  porta- 
bility and  the  small  cost  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  is  very  simple.  A 
lamp,  with  a  powerful  Argand  burner,  is  placed 
within  a  closed  lantern,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  con- 
cave mirror.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  lantern  is 
fixed  a  tube  containing  a  hemispherical  illuminating 
lens  and  a  convex  lens,  and  between  isaslit,  through 
which  the  sliders  of  painted  glass  are  introduced. 
In  this  manner  the  picture  is  placed  in  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  and  strongly  illuminated,  in  consequence 
of  the  light  being  concentrated  upon  it  by  the 
mirror.  The  picture  being  also  in  one  of  the  con- 
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jugate  foci  of  the  lens,  an  enlarged  image  of  it 
is  formed  upon  a  wall  or  screen  at  some  distance 
behind.  The  tube  is  made  to  pull  out,  so  that  the 
distance  of  the  lens  from  the  slider  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.and  consequently  an  image 
formed  of  any  size  within  moderate  limits,  by  in- 
creasing or  dimishing  the  distance  between  the 
lantern  and  the  screen.  The  magick  lantern  was 
invented  by  Athanasius  Kircher. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Magical,  adj. 

1.  Acting,  or  performing  by  secret  and  in- 
visible powers,  either  of  nature,  or  the 
agency  of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1. 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 
Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too  much 
brightness ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms. 
— Dryden. 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 
made  of  cambrick,  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to 
an  evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 
eyes. — Tatler. 

2.  Applied  to  persons  using  enchantment 
Hare. 

Some  of  the  natives  are  doubtless  magical ;  and 
this  reason  I  give  for  it  :  Another  gentleman  and 
myself  one  evening  sitting  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a 
storm,  (for  at  that  time  it  thundered  and  rained 
excessively,)  a  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whom 
we  could  see  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and 
eyes,  muttering  his  black  art,  as  we  apprehended, 
to  some,  hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspeeted, 
skipped  out,  and  as  in  a  lymphatick  rapture,  un- 
sheathed a  long  skean  or  knife,  which  he  brandished 
about  his  head  seven  or  eight  times,  and  after  mut- 
tering as  many  spells  put  it  up  again  ;  then  kissed 
the  earth  three  times:  which  done,  he  rose;  and 
upon  a  sudden  the  skie  cleared,  and  no  more  noise 
affrighted  us. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  27. 

Magically,  adv.  In  a  magical  manner; 
according  to  the  rites  of  magic ;  by  en- 
chantment. 

In  the  time  of  Yalens,  diver*  curious  men,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ring  magically  prepared,  judged  that 
one  Theodorus  should  succeed  in  the  empire.  — 
Camden. 

Magician,  s.  One  skilled  in  magic ;  en- 
chanter ;  necromancer. 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend 
To  stop  devoted  char.table  deeds? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
An  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
The  Hesperian  fruit,  and  make  the  dragon  sleep. 

Waller. 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know  ;  as  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a 
mathematician  or  a  magician. — Locke. 

Magilp.  s.  [  ?  ]   See  extract. 

When  linseed  oil  and  mastic  varnish  are  mixed 
together,  they  produce  a  gelatinous  compound 
known  under  the  name  of  magilp,  and  used  by 
artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colours. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 

Magisterial,  adj. 

1.  Such  as  suits  a  magistrate. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ; 
and  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him. — Dryden. 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights 
which  the  imperial  title  conveyed  in  Rome  itself, 
especially  in  one  important  particular.  Rome  be- 
came, it  is  clear,  one  of  the  subject  cities  of  Charle- 
magne's empire.  Even  if  the  Pope  had  ever  pos- 
sessed any  actual  or  asserted  magisterial  power,  the 
events  of  the  last  year  had  shown  that  he  did  not 
govern  Rome.  He  had  no  force,  even  for  his  personal 
security,  against  conspiracy  or  popular  tumult. — 
Mil  man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  iv.  ch.  xii. 

2.  Lofty;  arrogant;  proud;  insolent;  des- 
potic ;  masterly. 

We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator- 
like, obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair 
words  and  magisterial  looks,  for  current  payment. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and 
betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of 
being  ridiculous. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Chemically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of 
a  Magistery. 

Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good 
purpose  in  some  fevers:  the  tincture  is  no  more 
than  a  solution  of  the  magisterial  salt.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 
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Magisteriality.  s.    Magisterial  mixture  or 
formula.    Hare ;  (probably  in  the  extract 
somewhat  rhetorical  as  a  word  of  contempt). 
The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tra- 
dition and  experience  by  their  magisterialities,  in 
Adding  and  taking  out,  and  changing  quid  pro  quo, 
in  their  receipts,  at  their  pleasures. — Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  b.  ii.  (Rich.) 

magisterially,  adv.    In  a  magisterial  man- 
ner ;  arrogantly;  with  an  air  of  authority. 
A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  magisterially.— Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and  engross 
all  wholly  to  themselves,  magisterially  censuring 
the  wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at  all  piety,  and 
new  modelling  the  world. — South,  Sermons. 
Magisterialness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Magisterial;  haughtiness;  airs  of  a 
master. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation, 
the  other  a  positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact : 
in  the  one  we  impose  upon  men's  understandings, 
in  the  other  on  their  faith. — Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  Tongue,  p.  188. 

He  chargeth  him  with  too  much  precipitancy  and 
magisterialness  in  judging. — Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop 
Bull,  p.  225. 

magistery.  s.  [Lat.  magisterium  ;  magister 
=  master.]  Term  applied  by  the  old  che- 
mists to  precipitates  produced  by  the  dilu- 
tion of  certain  solutions  with  water.  See 
last  extract. 

Paracelsus  extracted  the  magistery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold  ;  whereby  the 
aqueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncon- 
gealed  in  the  centre. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  magistery  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  the 
more  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 
affoi  d  it. — Boyle. 

Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chymists  to 
signify  sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  made  by  solu- 
tion and  precipitation  ;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  <tc.  and 
sometimes  resins  and  resinous  substances;  as  those 
of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  but  the  most  genuine  accep- 
tation is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any  body 
wherein  the  whole,  or  most  part  is,  by  the  addition 
of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another 
kind ;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals 
of  Mars  or  Venus. — Quincy. 

magistracy,  s.  [Lat.  magistratits."]  Office 
or  dignity  of  a  magistrate. 

You  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priest- 
hoods. 

Wealth,  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  public  offices 
of  state—  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistracy 
itself. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

It  was  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
church  on  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should 
allow  no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his  domi- 
nions.— Ilallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  pt.  ii.  eh.  ix. 
magistral,  adj. 

1.  Authoritative;  suiting  a  magistrate  or 
master ;  magisterial. 

The  whole  race  or  corporation  of  sheep  have  sent 
four  ambassadors  to  this  court :  .  .  .  whereupon  a 
great  and  goodly  magistral  ram  of  Lincolnshire,  in 
an  inarticulate  bleating  voice,  uttered  these  words. 
—  Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  99  :  1C26. 

2.  Masterly;  artificial;  skilful;  cunning. 

This  indeed  is  physick  !  and  outspeaks 
The  knowledge  of  cheap  drugs  . . .  more  comforting 
Than  all  your  opiates,  juleps,  apozems, 
Magistral  syrups.  B.  Jonson,  Sejamis,  i.  1. 

magistral,  s.    Sovereign  medicine  so  called. 
I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  and  magistrals,  amongst  writers,  appro- 
priated to  this  disease. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  891. 

A  cure  and  magistral  against  melancholy  beyond 
the  syrup. —  WhiUock,  Manners  of  lite  English. 

For  a  (Spanish  rather  than  English)  use 
of  the  word  in  Mining,  see  Magma, 
magistrality.    s.     Despotic   authority  in 
opinions.  Hare. 

Those  who  seek  truths,  and  not  magistrality. 

Bacon,  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

magistrally.  adv.  In  a  magistral  manner ; 
despotically  ;  authoritatively  ;  magisteri- 
ally. Rare. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a 
license  to  controul  so  magistrally.  —  Archbishop 
Bramliall,  Answer  to  llobbes. 
Vol.  II. 
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magistrate,  s.  [Lat.  magistrates ;  N.Fr. 
magistrat.~\  One  publicly  invested  with 
authority;  governor;  executor,  or  admi- 
nistrator of  laws. 

They  choose  their  magistrate  ! 
And  such  a  one  is  he  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece. 

Shakespcar,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 
I  treat  here  of  those  legal  punishments  which 
magistrates  inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 
— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

magistratic.  adj.  Having  the  authority  of 
a  magistrate.  Hare  ;  (the  adjective  which 
ordinarily  corresponds  with  Magistrate 
being  Magisterial). 

Both  civil  and  religious  acts  study  to  conciliate  to 
themselves  a  majesty  and  reverence,  by  habits  and 
ornaments;  by  comely  robes  and  costly  vests ;  which, 
though  they  are  not  of  the  internal  and  essential 
glory  which  is  in  magistratick  orecclesiastick  power 
and  order,  (which  are  both  divine,)  yet  are  so  far 
not  only  convenient,  but  almost  necessary,  as  they 
help  to  keep  both  laws  and  religion  from  contempt, 
and  from  that  vulgar  insolence  to  which  seditious 
and  atheistical  humours  are  subject.—  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  169. 

magma,  s.    See  extract. 

Magistral,  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  smelters 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  is  the  roasted  and 
pulverized  copper  pyrites,  which  is  added  to  the 
ground  ores  of  silver  in  their  Patio,  or  amalgama- 
tion, magma,  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
horn  silver  present. —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 

magna  Charta.  s.  [Lat.  magna  =  great ; 
chartd  = paper.]  The  Great  Charter  of 
liberties  granted  to  the  people  of  England 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
confirmed  by  Edward  the  First. 

The  walls,  instead  of  being  adorned  with  pictures 
and  maps,  were  hung  with  many  acts  of  parliament 
written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  was  the  Magna  Charta,  with  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration 
on  the  left. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  3. 

It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it  had  sprung  from  the 
private  ambition  of  a  few  selfish  barons,  and  re- 
dressed only  some  feudal  abuses.  It  is  indeed  of 
little  importance  by  what  motives  those  who  ob- 
tained it  were  guided.  The  real  characters  of  men 
most  distinguished  in  the  transactions  of  that  time 
are  not  easily  determined  at  present.  Yet  if  we 
bring  these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test,  they 
prove  destitute  of  all  reasonable  foundation. .  . .  By 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs  were  limited  to  a 
certain  sum,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  tenant, 
the  waste  committed  by  guardians  in  chivalry  re- 
strained, the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of  female 
wards  forbidden,  and  widows  secured  from  compul- 
sory marriage.  These  regulations,  extending  to  the 
sub-vassals  of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  every  military  tenant  in  England.  The 
franchises  of  the  city  of  London  and  of  all  towns 
and  boroughs  were  declared  inviolable.  The  free- 
dom of  commerce  was  guaranteed  to  alien  mer- 
chants. The  court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  king's  person,  was  fixed  at  Westminster. 
The  tyranny  exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was  further  en- 
forced by  the  Charter  of  Forests  under  Henry  III. 
But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna  Charta  are  those 
which  protect  t  he  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all 
freemen,  by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment and  arbitrary  spoliation.  '  X o  freeman  (says 
the  29th  chapter  o'f  Henry  III.'s  charter,  which,  as 
the  existing  law,  I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of 
John,  the  variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  free- 
hold, or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed, 
or  exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we 
pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
any  man  justice  or  right.'  It  is  obvious,  that  these 
words,  interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ample  security  for  the  two  main  rights  of 
civil  society.  From  the  asra,  therefore,  of  King 
John's  charter,  it  must  have  been  a  clear  principle 
of  our  constitution,  that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of  justice 
framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  this  clause,  or  found  it  already  in  their 
register,  it  became  from  that  aara  the  right  of  every 
subject  to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered  more 
actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  but 
founded  upon  the  broad  basis  of  Magna  Charta,  is 
the  principal  bulwark  of  English  liberty ;  and  if  ever 
temporary  circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea  of 
political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to  look  on  its  de- 
nial with  apathy,  the  most  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  our  constitution  will  be  effaced. — Ilallam, 
View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
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Magnality.    s.     [Lat.  magnalia.~\  Great 
thing  ;  something  above  tlie  common  rate. 
Hare. 

Too  greedy  of  magnalities,  we  make  but  favour- 
able experiments  concerning  welcome  truths.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 

magnanimity,  s.  Greatness  of  mind ; 
bravery;  elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hue  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  bo  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  whose  magnanimity,  in 
causes  of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and 
unwonted  resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven  did 
ever  hitherto  match. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  proposed. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,1iC,8. 

Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnani- 
mity, and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions  with 
regard  to  fame. — Swift,  Sermons. 

Becket  pursued  his  advantage.  The  next  day,  by 
what  might  seem  to  some  trustful  magnanimity,  to 
others,  a  skilful  mode  of  getting  rid  of  certain  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  concerning  his  election, 
he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  archiepiscopato 
to  the  Pope. — Mil/man,  History  of  Latin  Christi- 
anity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

magnanimous,  adj.  [Lat.  magnanimus ; 
magnus  =  great  ;  animus  =  mind,  spirit ; 
magnanimitas.~]  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated 
in  sentiment ;  brave. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  11. 481. 
In  strength 
All  mortals  I  excell'd,  and  great  in  hopes, 
With  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  522. 
Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity  and 
care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

magnanimously,  adv.  In  a  magnanimous 
manner;  with  elevation  of  mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices  of  peace  and  war. — Milton,  Tractate  on 
Education. 

magnate,  s.  [Lat.  magnas,  -atis  =  great 
person.]  Influential  individual  in  a  state, 
i.e.  in  his  capacity  as  holder  of  political 
power ;  the  exact  character  of  the  magnate 
differing  with  the  nature  of  the  property  or 
privilege  that  was  required  for  obtaining 
influence.  In  England,  the  common  col- 
loquial, '  great  man,'1  as  applied  to  local 
territorial  potentates,  is,  doubtless,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  magnas,  the  ordinary 
term  during  the  Norman  period  for  the 
leading  counsellors  and  members  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  7iext  writ  now  extant  that  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  parliamentary  representation,  is  in  the 
thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.  This,  after  reciting 
that  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men  (caeteri 
magnates)  were  to  meet  at  London  three  weeks  after 
Easter,  with  horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
sailing  into  Gascony,  requires  tlie  sheriff  to  compel 
all  within  his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  of  those  in  ward  of  the 
king,  to  appear  at  the  same  time  and  place. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  tlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  the 
refractory  magnates  who  obtained  that  charter 
which  secured  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  of  every 
degree. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Galician  nobles  petitioned 
the  Emperor  repeatedly  to  be  allowed  to  emanci- 
pate their  peasants,  but  without  avail.  All  they 
could  obtain  was  permission  to  replace  the  corv6e 
by  a  system  of  leases,  attended  by  so  many  formali- 
ties and  so  much  expense  as  to  be  impracticable. 
To  the  last  proposition  on  the  subject,  made  by  the 
magnates  of  Galicia  in  the  Diet  of  1845.  a  few 
months  before  the  massacres  of  1846  (concerning 
which  I  may  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  another 
chapter),  no  reply  was  given.  At  last,  however,  in 
1848,  the  peasants  of  Galicia  were  liberated  with 
their  land  by  the  Government,  which  had  carefully 
reserved  for  itself  the  credit  of  a  measure  sooner  or 
later  inevitable.— Sutherland  Edwards,  Polish  Cap- 
tivity, vol.ii.  p.  36. 
magnesia,  s.  In  Chemistry  and  Medicine. 
Oxide  of  the  metal  Magnesium;  this 
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being  the  import  of  the  termination  -a.  As 
the  carbonate  has  properties,  both  medical 
and  chemical,  closely  akin  to  those  of  the 
oxide,  the  term  is,  in  ordinary  language, 
applied  to  both. 

Magyiesia  is  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  first 
proved  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be  the  oxide  of  a 
metal  which  he  called  magnesium  —  lire,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Magnesian.  adj.    Relating  to,  constituted, 
or  characterized  by,  magnesia. 

The  principal  range  of  hills  comprising  the  geolo- 
gical formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunder- 
land on  the  north-east  coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its 
beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  side  of  the  coalfield  in  Derbyshire. .  . .  The 
lime  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  magnesian 
limestone  appears  to  have  an  injurious  action  on 
vegetation,  unless  applied  in  quantities  considerably 
less  than  common  lime,  when  it  is  found  to  fertilize 
the  soil.  After  two  years  its  hurtful  influence  on 
the  ground  seems  to  become  exhausted,  even  when 
used  in  undue  quantity.  Great  quantities  of  it  are 
annually  brought  from  Sunderland  to  Scotland  by 
the  Fifeshire  farmers,  and  employed  beneficially  by 
tliem  as  a  manure,  in  preference  to  other  kinds  of 
lime.  It  has  been  unfairly  denounced  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  and  Sir  H.  Davy  as  a  sterilizer.  This  rock  is 
used  in  many  places  for  building  ;  indeed  our  most 
splendid  monument  of  Gothic  architecture,  York 
Minster,  is  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone. — 
lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
p.  793. 

Magnesite.  s.   In  Mineralogy.   See  extract. 

Magncsite  [or]  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  oc- 
curs in  white,  hard,  stony  masses,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  in  a  few  other  localities.  It  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  muriatic  acid,  and  gives  out  carbonic- 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  22  parts  by  weight  to  42  of 
the  mineral,  according  to  my  experiments,  and  is 
therefore  an  atomic  carbonate.   It  forms  an  excel- 
lent and  beautiful  mortar  cement  for  terraces ;  a 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  beneficially  applied  in 
India  by  Dr.  .Macleod  —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Magnesium.  *.    Metal  so  called,  the  base  of 
Magnesia;  this  being  the  import  of  the 
termination  -nm. 
Magnet,  s.  [Lat.  magnes,  magnetis.  Spenser  J 
calls  it  the  magnes-stone ;  and  it  is  so  given  i 
in  Sherwood's  Dictionary,  1632.  The  Latin 
magncs  is  thought  to  be  from  the  city  of 
Magnesia  in  Lydia,  where  the  stone  is  said 
to  have  been  first  found.]  Loadstone. 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  36S. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  Whether  obeying  the 
magnet  be  essential  to  iron  V — Locke. 

(For  other  examples  see  Magnetic.) 
Magnetic,  adj. 

1 .  Relating  to  the  magnet. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold  ;  and  gold  is 
so  rare  as  very  readily,  and  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, to  transmit  the  magnetick  effluvia,  and  easily 
to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those  of 
the  magnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetick,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  di- 
minution of  its  virtue  ;  as  through  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  water  —  Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Even  with  other  than  ferreous,  or  what  have  been 
termed  magnetic  substances, all  will  be  moved  when 
placed  near  the  poles  of  very  powerful  magnets,— 
some  taking  a  position  axially,  or  in  the  lino  from 
pole  to  pole  of  the  magnet ;  others  equatorially,  or 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  that  line,— the  former  i  \ 
being  attracted,  the  latter  apparently  repelled  by  j 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.   These  effects,  according  ] 
to  the  views  of  Faraday,  show  a  generic  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  bodies,  magnetics  and  | 
diamagnetics ;  according  to  others,  a  difference  of 
degree  or  a  resultant  of  magnetic  action ;  the  less 
magnetic  substance  being  forced  into  a  transverse 
position  by  the  magnetization  of  the  more  magnetic 
medium  which  surrounds  it. — drove,  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces,  p.  68. 

Magnetism,  as  was  proved  by  the  important  dis- 
covery of  Faraday,  will  produce  Electricity,  but  with 
this  peculiarity, — that  in  itself  it  is  static;  and, 
therefore,  to  produce  a  dynamic  force,  motion  must 
be  superadded  to  it :  it  is,  in  fact,  directive,  not  mo- 
tive, altering  the  direction  of  other  forces,  but  not, 
in  strictness,  initiating  them.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
a  definite  notion  of  the  force  of  magnetism,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  affects  other  forces.  The  fol- 
lowing illustration  may  give  a  rude  idea  of  mag- 
netic  polarity.  Suppose  a  number  of  wind-vanes, 
say  of  the  shape  ol  arrows,  with  the  spindles  on 
which  they  revolve  arranged  in  a  row,  but  the  vanes 
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pointing  in  various  directions,  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  same  point  with  an  uniform  velocity,  will  in- 
stantly arrange  these  vanes  in  a  definite  direction, 
the  arrow-heads  or  narrow  parts  pointing  one  way, 
the  swallow-tails  or  broad  parts  another.  If  they  be 
delicately  suspended  on  their  spindles  a  very  gentle 
breeze  will  so  arrange  them,  and  a  very  gentle  breeze 
will  again  deflect  them,  or,  if  the  wind  cease,  and 
they  have  been  originally  subject  to  other  forces, 
such  as  gravity  from  unequal  suspension,  they  will 
return  to  irregular  positions,  themselves  creating  a 
slight  breeze  by  their  return.  Such  a  state  of  things 
will  represent  the  state  of  the  molecules  of  soft  iron  ; 
electricity  acting  on  them,— not,  indeed,  in  straight 
lines,  but  in  a  definite  direction, — produces  a  polar 
arrangement,  which  they  will  lose  as  soon  as  the 
dynamic  inducing  force  is  removed.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  vanes,  instead  of  turning  easily,  to  bo 
more  stiffly  fixed  to  the  axles,  so  as  to  be  turned 
with  difficulty;  it  will  require  a  stronger  wind  to 
move  them  and  arrange  them  definitely  ;  but,  when 
so  arranged,  they  will  retain  their  position ;  and, 
should  a  "gentle  breeze  spring  up  in  another  direc- 
tion, it  will  not  alter  their  position,  but  will  itself 
be  definitely  deflected.  Should  the  conditions  of 
force  and  stability  be.  intermediate,  both  the  breeze 
and  the  vanes  will  be  slightly  deflected ;  or,  if  there  be 
no  breeze,  and  the  spindles  be  all  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, preserving  their  linear  relation,  they  will  them- 
selves create  a  breeze.  Thus  it  is  with  the  molecules 
of  hard  iron  or  steel  in  permanent  magnets;  they 
are  polarized  with  greater  difficulty,  but,  w  hen  so 
polarised,  they  cannot  be  affected  by  a  feeble  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  Again,  if  the  magnets  be  moved, 
they  themselves  originate  a  current  of  electricity ; 
and,  lastly,  the  magnetic  polarity  and  the  electric 
current  may  be  both  mutually  effected,  if  the  de- 
grees of  motion  and  stability  be  intermediate.  The 
above  instance  will,  of  course,  be  taken  only  as  an 
approximation,  and  not  as  binding  me  to  any  closer 
analogy  than  is  generally  expected  of  a  mechanical 
illustration.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  by  words  a 
definite  ideal  of  the  dual  or  antithetic  character  of 
force  involved  in  the  term  polarity.  The  illustra- 
tion I  have  employed,  may,  1  hope,  somewhat  aid  in 
elucidating  the  manner  in  which  magnetism  acts 
on  the  other  dynamic  forces ;  i.e.  definitely  direct- 
ing them  ,  but  not  initiating  them,  except  while  in 
motion. — Ibid.  p.  63. 

3.  Attractive ;  having  the  power  to  draw 
things  distant. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow; 
She,  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  one.  Donne. 

They,  as  they  move  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
liy  his  magnetick  beam. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  581. 

Used  substantivally. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  166. 

Magnetical.  adj.    Same  as  Magnetic. 

The  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 
Magnetically,  adv.     In  a  magnetic  man- 
ner ;  by  magnetic  influence. 

Many  green  wounds — magnetically  cured. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  91. 

Magneticalness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by 
Magnetical. 

It  related  not  the  instances  of  the  magneticalness 
of  lightening. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  253. 

Magneticness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Magnetic;  quality  of  being  magnetic,  or 

attractive. 

The  magnctickness  of  their  external  success. — 
Waterliouse,  Commentary  on  Fortescue,  p.  187 : 
1663. 

Magnetism,  s. 

Tendency  of  the  iron  towards  the  magnet, 
and  the  power  of  the  magnet  to  produce 
that  tendency. 

Very  likely  that  gravity  proceeds  from  a  kind  of 
magnetism,  and  attractive  virtue  in  the  earth. — 
Glanville,  Pre-exislence  of  Souls,  p.  130. 

Let  them  tell  us  then  what  is  the  chain,  the  ce- 
ment, the  magnetism,  what  they  will  call  it,  the  in- 
visible tie  of  that  union,  whereby  matter  and  an 
incorporeal  mind,  things  that  have  no  similitude 
nor  alliance  to  each  other,  can  so  sympathize  by  a 
mutual  league  of  motion  and  sensation  I  No,  they 
will  not  pretend  to  that. —  Bentlen,  Sermons,  ix. 

Many  other  magnetisms,  and  the  like  attractions 
through  all  the  creatures  of  nature.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Power  of  attraction. 

By  the  magnetism  of  interest  our  affections  are 
irresistibly  attracted.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienti- 
fica. 

Electricity  and  magnetism  afford  us  a  very  in- 
structive example  of  the  belief  in  secondary  causa- 


tion. Subsequent  to  the  discovery  by  Oersted  of 
electro-magnetism,  and  prior  to  that  by  Faraday  of 
magneto-electricity,  electricity  and  magnetism  were 
believed  by  the  highest  authorities  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect— i.e.  electricity  was  re- 
garded as  the  cause,  and  magyietism  as  the  effect; 
and  where  magnets  existed  without  any  apparent 
electrical  currents  to  cause  their  magnetism,  hypo- 
thetical currents  were  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  causative  view ;  but  magnetism 
may  now  be  said  with  equal  truth  to  be  the  cause 
of  electricity,  and  electrical  currents  may  be  re- 
ferred to  hypothetical  magnetic  lines:  again,  if 
electricity  cause  magnetism, and  magnetism  cause 
electricity,  why  then  electricity  causes  electricity, 
which  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  '  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  '  of  the  doctrine. —  Grove,  Correlation  of 
1'h.nsical  Forces. 

Chemical  action  produces  magnetism  whenever  it 
is  thrown  into  a  definite  direction,  as  in  the  pheno- 
menon of  electrolysis.  I  may  adduce  the  gas  voltaic 
battery,  as  presenting  a  simple  instance  of  the 
direct  production  of  magnetism  by  chemical  syn- 
thesis. Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  t  hat  combination 
chemically  unite  ;  but  instead  of  combining  by  inti- 
mate molecular  admixture,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases, 
they  act  upon  water,  i.e.  combined  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, placed  between  them  so  as  to  produce  aline  j 
of  chemical  action,  and  a  magnet  adjacent  to  this 
line  of  action  is  deflected,  and  places  itself  at  right 
angles  to  the  line. — Ibid.  , 

This  pretended  agent  is  not  magnetism  ;  for  on 
examining  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  fluid  by  a  needle 
and  electrometer,  neither  magnetism  nor  electricity 
could  bo  detected.  We  tried  it  upon  ourselves  and 
others  without  effect;  and  on  blindfolding  those 
who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its  influence, 
all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced  when  nothing 
was  done  but  when  they  imagined  they  were  mag- 
netised, while  none  of  its  effects  were  produced 
when  they  were  really  magnetised  but  imagined  no- 
thing was  done.  So  also  when  brought  under  a 
magnetised  tree ;  nothing  happened  if  they  thought 
they  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  while  they  imme- 
diately went  into  violent  convulsions  when  they 
thought  they  were  near  the  tree,  though  really  not 
so.  The  effects,  therefore,  are  purely  imaginary; 
and  although  they  have  wrought  some  cures,  they 
are  not  without  danger,  for  the  convulsions  some- 
times spread  among  the  feeble  of  body  and  mind, 
and  especially  among  women.  And,  finally,  there 
are  parts  of  the  operations  which  may  readily  be 
turned  to  vicious  purposes;  and,  in  fact,  immoral 
practices  have  already  actually  grown  out  of  them. 
— Translation  of  the  French  Report  on  Animal 
Magnetism,  A.D.  17S5. 

Magnetite,  s.  [the  -ite  a  technical  or  arti- 
ficial affix  in  Mineralogy.]  Magnetic  iron 
ore  so  called. 

Magnetite  [is]  one  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  ores  of  iron,  and  that  from  which  the 
finest  kinds  of  steel  are  made.  It  is  a  w  idely  dif- 
fused mineral,  and  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
localities,  especially  in  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Canada,  occurring  crystallised  in  iron-black 
octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  also  massive  and 
in  the  form  of  sand. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Magnetization,  s.  Bringing  into  a  magnetic 
condition;  state  of  object  so  brought. 

An  experiment  which  1  published  in  1 S 15  tends,  I 
think,  to  illustrate  this,  and  in  some  degree  to  show 
the  clmracter  impressed  upon  the  molecules  of  a 
magnetic  metal  at  the  period  of  magnetization.  A 
tube  filled  with  the  liquid  in  which  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron  had  been  prepared,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  plates  of  glass,  was  surrounded  by  a  (toil  of 
coated  wire.  To  a  spectator  looking  through  this 
tube  a  flash  of  light  was  perceptible  whenever  the 
coil  was  electrized,  and  less  light  was  transmitted 
when  the  electrical  current  ceased,  showing  a  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  minute  particles  of 
magnetic  oxide  while  under  the  magnetic  influence. 
— Grove,  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 

Magnetize,  v.  a.  Bring  under,  affect  by  the 
influence  of,  magnetism  ;  render  magnetic. 
I  have,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  essay  was 
published,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  by  which  1  think  I  have  satisfactorily  proved 
that  whenever  any  metal  susceptible  of  magnetism 
is  magnetized  or  de-magnetized,  its  temperature  is 
raised.  This  was  shown,  first,  by  subjecting  a  bar 
of  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  to  the  influence  of  a  pow- 
erful electro-magnet,  which  was  rapidly  magnetized 
and  de-magnetized  in  reverse  directions,  the  electro- 
magnet itself  being  kept  cool  by  cisterns  of  water,  so 
that  the  magnetic  metal  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
magnetism  was  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  electro-magnet  itself,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  acquired  its  increased  temperature  by  conduc- 
tion or  radiation  of  heat  from  the  electro-magnet; 
and  secondly,  by  rotating  a  permanent  steel  magnet 
with  its  poles  opposite  to  a  bar  of  iron,  a  thermo- 
electric pile  being  placed  opposite  the  latter.  — 
Grove,  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

Magnetometer,  s.    See  extract. 

[A]  magnetometer  [is]  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
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three  elements  sought  to  be  deduced  from  magnetic 
observations  are,  the  declination,  the  inclination  or 
dip,  and  tbo  absolute  intensity,  together  with  the 
variations  to  which  they  are  subject ;  and  each  of 
these  elements  requires  for  its  determination  a  pe- 
culiar apparatus.  When  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  declination,  the  magnetometer  is 
called  a  Declination  magnetometer ;  when  for  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  force,  they  become  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Force  magnetometers. — Bramle 
and  Co.v,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Magnetomotor.  s.  [Lat.  motor  =  mover  ; 
moueo,  pass.  part,  mo  tits  =  move.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Magnetomotor  [is]  a  term  applied  to  a  voltaic 
series  of  two  nr  more  large  plates,  which,  producing 
a  great  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  exhibition  oi'  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena.— Brands  and  Vox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Magnifiable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mag- 
nified. Hare. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suffi- 
ciently magnijliible  from  its  demonstrable  affection, 
hath  yet  received  adjections  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men. — Sit  T.  Browne. 
Kagnific.  adj.     [Lat.  magnificusj]  Illus- 
trious ;  grand  ;  great ;  noble. 

That  magnifick  feast  which  Ahasnerus  made  for 
an  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  the  nobles  and 
princes  of  his  empire. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  300. 

In  this  magnifick  state  bis  progress  he 
Through  his  usurp'd  world  did  pretend  to  make. 

Beaumont,  l'syche,  ix.  1G8. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  pow- 
ers ! 

If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 

Not  merely  titular.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  772. 

0  parent !  these  are  thy  magnifick  deeds, 

Thy  trophies,  which  thou  view'st  not  as  thine  own. 

Ibid.  x.  354. 

Magnificai.  adj.    Same  as  Magnific. 

They  hoped  that  through  liberality  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  nobles,  a  more  magnificai  building,  able  to 
receive  the  multitude  of  that  university,  .should 
have  been  erected.  —  Fulke,  Answer  to  Frarine, 
p.  42:  15S0. 

The  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must 
be  exceeding  magnificat,  of  fame  and  of  glory 
throughout  all  countries. — 1  Chronicles,  xxii.  5. 
Magmficate.  v.  a.   Praise  extremely  ;  com- 
mend highly.  Hare. 

1  cannot  with  swoln  lines  magnificate 
Mine  owne  poor  worth. 

Murston,  Scourae  of  Yillany,  b.  ii. :  1539. 
[He]  that  with  oath 
Magnificaies  his  merit.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Magnificence,   s.       [Lat.  magnijicentia.'] 
Grandeur  of  appearance  ;  splendour. 
This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold, 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  Heaven  show  more? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  270. 
Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  her  glories  to  enshrine 
liclns  or  Serapis,  their  gods  ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Ibid.  i.  717. 

One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  particular  persons'  houses  in  Genoa,  than 
in  those  that  belong  to  the  publick. — Addison,  Tra- 
vels in  Italy. 
Magnificent,  adj.    [Lat.  magnijicus.~\ 

1.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid;  pomp- 
ous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world. 

dlilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.152. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should,  by 
gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from 
us  downwards. — Locke. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
"When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  1  descry, 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

2.  Fond  of  splendour  ;  setting  greatness  to 
show. 

If  he  were  magnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent:  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring  in- 
tent.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Magnificently,  adv.   In  a  magnificent  man- 
ner ;  pompously ;  splendidly. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves, 
By  crowds  of  slaves  and  peopled  empire's  loves. 

Dryden. 


We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God  ;  so  nei- 
ther too  magnificently  of  nature,  his  handywork. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Magnifico.  s.  [Italian  ]  Grandee  of  Ve- 
nice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

Shakespcar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
All  but  the  old  magnifico  Volpone. 

IS.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
If  the  Venetians  have  their  senate  and  magnifi- 
coes, they  [the  bees]  have  the  same. — Parthcneia 
Sacra,  p.  71 :  1633. 
Magnifier,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  magnifies. 

A  merry  heart  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doc- 
tors, Dr.  Merriman,  Dr.  Diet,  and  Dr.  Quiet,  which 
cures  all  diseases,  [and]  is  a  great  magnifier  of 
honest  mirth. — Barton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  297. 

2.  One  who  praises  ;  encomiast ;  extoller. 

Which  erroneous  doctrine  many  of  our  modern 
divines  have  dictated  privately  to  their  magnifiers 
of  manuscripts.  —  Stafi'ord,  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  109: 
1611. 

The  primitive  magnifiers  of  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded 
it  in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any  ob- 
ject;  magnifying  glass j  magnifying  lens. 

The  imagination  is  a  greater  magnifier  than  a  mi- 
croscopic glass. — Shcnstone. 

Magnify,  v.  a. 

1.  Praise  greatly  ;  extol  highly. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. — Luke,  i.  46. 

2.  Make  great ;  exaggerate  ;  amplify. 

The  ambassadour,  making  his  oration,  did  so 
magnify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut 
the  hearers. — Bacon. 

Why  art  thou  proud,  O  dust  and  vanity,  vile 
earth,  stink  lapped  up  in  silk,  magnified  dung, 
gilded  rottenness  1 — lir.  White,  Sermons,  p.  67:  1615. 

3.  Exalt ;  elevate  ;  raise  in  estimation. 

The  Lord  his  God  was  with  him,  and  magnified 
him  exceedingly.— 2  Chronicles,  i.  1. 

Greater  now  in  thy  return, 
Than  from  the  giant-angels  :  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified,  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  G04. 

4.  Kaise  in  pride  or  pretension. 

If  indeed  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me, 
and  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know  now  that 
God  hath  overthrown  me. — Job,  xix.  5. 

He  shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above 
every  god. — Daniel,  xi.  36. 

And  through  his  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft 
to  prosper  in  his  hand, and  he  shall  magnify  himself 
in  his  heart,  and  by  peace  destroy  many.  —  Id., 
viii.  22. 

5.  Increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain. — Locke. 

By  true  reflection  1  would  see  my  face  ; 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass  f 

Granville. 

The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person. 
—Pope. 

As  things  seem  largo  which  we  through  mists 
descry, 

Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

6.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  effect :  (so  iti  the 
previous  editions  ;  ?  a  voluntary  metamor- 
phosis of  signify). 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for 
nothing ;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the  green- 
sickness; but  this  magnified  but  little  with  my  fa- 
ther.— Spectator. 

Magnifying,  part.  adj.  Common,  in  Op- 
tics, as  applied  to  the  glasses,  or  similar 
transparent  media,  used  in  the  Telescope 
and  Microscope. 

(For  examples  see  the  entries  above-named.) 

Magniloquence,  s.  [Lat.  magniloqiu  ntia, 
loqitens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of  luquor  = 
speak.]  Lofty  manner  of  speaking ;  boast- 
ing. 

Our  author  might  have  seen  how  all  the  other 
sects  ridiculed  this  magniloquence  of  Epicurus,  as 
inconsistent  with  his  whole  system. — Bentley,  Phil- 
eleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  14. 

Magnitude,  s.    [Lat.  magnitudo,  from  mag- 

nus  =  great.] 

1.  Greatness;  grandeur. 
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He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats 
Witli  plain  bcroick  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1277. 
2.  Comparative  bulk. 

This  tree  hath  no  Extraordinary  magnitude,  touch- 
ing the  trunk  or  stem  ;  it  is  hard  to  find  any  one 
bigger  than  the  rest. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
tin  World. 

When  1  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting ;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes  ;  this  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  15. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true; 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  in  all  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  44. 

Conceive  those  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posed amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of 
empty  spaces  between  them  may  bo  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  them  all ;  and  that  these  particles  may  be 
composed  of  other  particles -much  smaller,  which 
have  as  much  empty  space  between  them  as  equal i 
all  the  magnitudes  of  these  smaller  particles.— Sit 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

There  remains  the  question — What  is  a  magnitude 
considered  analytically  ?  The  reply  is — It  consists 
of  one  or  more  relations  of  position.  When  we  con- 
ceive anything  as  having  a  certain  bulk,  we  conceivo 
its  opposite  limiting  surfaces  as  more  or  less  re- 
moved from  each  other;  that  is— as  related  in  posi- 
tion. When  we  think  of  a  particular  area,  we  think 
of  a  surface  whose  boundary  lines  stand  to  each 
other  in  specific  degrees  of  remoteness ;  that  is — are 
related  in  position.  When  we  imagine  a  line  of  defi- 
nite length,  we  imagine  its  termini  as  occupying 
points  in  space  having  some  positive  distance  from 
each  other;  that  is  as  related  in  position.  As  a  solid 
is  decomposable  into  planes;  a  plane  into  lines; 
lines  into  points. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Though,  in  passing  from  a  mode  of  extension 
which  consists  in  relations  of  magnitude,  and  going 
on  to  consider  magnitude  itself,  it  would  seem  that 
relativity  is  no  longer  involved,  this  is  not  really  the 
case.  Of  absolute  magnitude  we  can  know  nothing. 
All  magnitudes  as  known  to  us  are  thought  of  as 
equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than,  certain  other 
magnitudes — can  be  conceived  in  no  other  way.  Not 
only  is  it  that  in  speaking  of  a  house  as  great,  we 
mean,  great  in  comparison  with  other  houses ;  that 
in  calling  a  man  short,  we  mean,  short  in  compari- 
son with  most  men  ;  and  that  in  describing  Mercury 
as  small,  and  a  certain  pin's  head  as  large,  we  mean, 
in  comparison  with  planets  and  pins'  heads  respec- 
tively; but  it  is  that  no  notion  of  magnitude  can  be 
formed,  save  one  constructed  out  of  the  magnitudes 
given  to  us  in  experience,  and  therefore,  thought  of 
in  relation  to  them. — Ibid. 

Magnolia,  s.    Exotic  plant  of  the  genus  so 

called. 

The  rich  magnolias  claim 
The  station.  Mason,  English  Garden. 

He  talked  of  the  magnolia  spread, 
Like  a  high  cloud  above  his  head. 

Wordsworth,  Ruth. 
3Iagnolia  [is]  a  superbly  beautiful  evergreen, 
and  may  now  be  planted,  allotting  it  a  sheltered, 
but  conspicuous  situation. — Abercrombie,  Garden- 
er's Calendar. 

His  love  was  like  the  heated  desert  wind 
That  scorches  and  that  stifles,  like  the  breath 
Of  lush  magnolias  when  the  air  is  close  ; 
I  fainted  in  it,  longed  to  fly  away 
To  the  cool  freshness  of  my  former  days, 
To  the  mild  restful  love  my  father  gave. 

Augusta  Webster,  A  Woman  Sold. 
Magnum,  s.    [Lat. ;  the  neuter  singular  of 
niagnus  =  great.]     Large  bottle  for  wine, 
which  holds  double  the  quantity  of  an  ordi- 
nary one. 

They  passed  the  magnum  to  one  another  freely. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Waverley. 
Magnum  bonum.  s.    [Lat.  =  great  good.] 

1.  Plum  so  called. 

Preserve  of  the  magnum  bonum,  or  Mogul  plum. 
Prepare,  weigh,  and  boil  the  plums  for  forty  mi- 
nutes, &c. — Eliza  Acton,  Modern  Cookery,  p.  495: 
1S50. 

2.  Pen  so  called. 

Magot.  s.    [Fr.]    Ape  so  called. 

This  animal,  of  all  the  apes  which  have  no  tail,  is 
that  which  can  best  bear  the  temperature  of  our 
climate. .  .  .  There  are  several  varieties  to  be  met 
with  in  this  species.  We  have  also  seen  some  of 
different  sizes,  with  various  coloured  hair,  and  more 
or  less  bushy.  Even  the  five  animals  of  which 
Prosper  Alpinus  has  given  us  the  figures  and  de- 
scriptions, under  the  name  of  Cynocephalic,  seem 
to  be  all  magots,  differing  only  in  size  and  some 
other  characters  too  slight  to  form  distinct  species. 
The  magot  seems  to  be  dispersed  over  every  warm 
climate  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  is  found  in  Tar- 
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tary,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Malabar,  Barbary,  Mauri- 
tania, ami  as  far  as  the  Ca]ie  of  Good  Hope.  . .  .  The 
magot  lias  no  tail,  though  he  has  a  small  portion  of 
skin  which  has  some  appearance  of  one.  He  has 
pouehes  on  the  sides  of  his  jaws,  and  thick  callosi- 
ties on  his  posteriors  ;  canine  teeth  much  longer  in 
proportion  than  those  of  man;  and  the  bottom  part 
of  the  face  turned  up  like  that  of  abull-dbg;  .  .  . 
he  is  about  three  feet  and  a  hall'  high.— Translation 
ofBuffon's  Natural  History. 

Magot-pie.  s.  Magpie. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 
forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shakespear.  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Magpie,  s.    Native  bird  so  called. 

Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right-hand  a  magpie, 
which  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 
— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent  as  your- 
self, as  errant  a  jilflirt,  a  gadder,  a  magpy ;  and,  to 
say  all,  a  meer  notorious  town-woman.—  IVycherley, 
The  Country-Wife. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

mahogany,  s. 

1.  Wood  so  called  ;  Swietenia mahogany. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  [of  timbers] 
adapted  for  cabinet  work ;...  among  others,  the 
bread-nut,  the  wild  lemon,  and  the  well-known 
mahogany. — Guthrie,  Of  Jamaica. 

He  was  a  Turk  the  colour  of  mahogany. 

Byron,  Beppo. 

2.  Dining-table. 

Of  the  dinner  to  which  we  now  sate  down,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  severe  critic.  The  mahogany  I 
hold  to  be  inviolable.—  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
oh.  xxv. 

Mahometan,  s.  Professor  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet. 

The  subjection  of  rapists  to  their  judges  doth 
no  more  prove  their  religion  to  be  true,  than  the 
obedience  of  Mahometists  to  their  superiours,  both 
in  cases  of  religion  and  of  the  commonwealth,  doth 
justify  their  sect  to  be  of  the  religion  of  God.— 
Fulke,  Retentive  to  stay  good  Christians,  p.  84 : 
15R0. 

I  call  him  every  where  Mahomet,  although  Mo- 
hammed be  the  alone  true  and  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name.— Prideaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  pref. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see 
any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing 
but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Alcoran.— 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  85. 
Mahometan,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  creed  of  Mahomet 

My  purpose  was  to  give  an  account  first  of  the 
controversies,  which  miserably  divided  those  Eastern 
churches:  and  then  of  that  grievous  calamity  and 
ruin,  which  happened  to  them  thereupon,  through 
that  deluge  of  Mahometan  tyranny  and  delusion 
which  overwhelmed  all  those  provinces  in  which 
they  were  planted.— Prideaux;  Life  of  Mahomet, 
preface,  p.  xv. 

Mahometanism.  s.    Religion  of  Mahomet- 
ans. 

He  thought   popery  and   Mahometanism  were 
equally  dangerous  to  Christianity.  —  T.  Warlon, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  170. 
Mahometanize.  v.  a.    Render  conformable 
to  any  mode  or  custom  of  the  Mahomet- 
ans. 

From  these  differential  marks,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  our  old  structures  have  been  new- 
named,  anil  mahometanised  without  sufficient  proof 
of  their  Arabic  origin. — Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliv. 
Mahometism.  s.  Mahometanism  :  (this  lat- 
ter being  the  commoner  term). 

Pity,  that  so  noble  a  place,  and  so  populous, 
should  continue  so  long  uncivilized  and  corrupted 
by  Mahometism  and  Gentilism;  which,  as  with  an 
impure  breath,  has  infected  the  whole  island. — Sir 
T  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  years'  Travels  into 
A  frica  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  22. 

That  abominable  impostu  f  Mahometism. — 

Prideaux;  Life  of  Mahomet,  preface,  p.  9. 

M  ho  now  sustains  a  Persian  storm  : 
There  hell  (that  made  it)  sutlers  schism  : 
This  war,  forsooth,  was  to  reform 
Medium/ lism.  Sir  R.  Fanshaive,  Poems,  p.  210 :  1G76. 

Manometry,  s.   Mahometanism.  Hare. 

The  standers  by,  to  ioy  his  initiation  into  Ma- 
hornet ry,  salute  him  by  the  name  of  mussuluian. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
iltto  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p. 307. 
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Mahound.  s.  Contemptuous  name  of  old 
for  Mahomet :  (sometimes  also  used  by 
our  ancestors  for  the  devil,  and  sometimes 
for  any  savage  character  ;  commonly  used 
in  association  with  Termagant). 
Like  Mahound  in  a  play, 
No  man  dare  him  withsay.    Skelton,  Poems,  p.  158. 

When  judgement  in  causes  of  religion  is  com- 
mitted to  soche  monstruous  mahoundes,  what  god- 
lynesse  can  followe?  —  Bale,  let  a  Course  at  the 
Romyshe  Foxe,  fol.  5  :  1543. 

He  gan  to  curse  and  sweare. 
And  vow  by  Mahoune  that  he  should  be  slaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Maid.  s.    [A.S.  mcegden.~\ 

1.  Unmarried  woman  ;  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.    Sltakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Your  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid ; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  she  lay, 
A  maid  she  rose  at  the  approaching  day. 

Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  131. 
Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid. 
Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 

Between  the  shine  and  shade. 
Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid. 
Thou  wag'st,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife, 

And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade. 
//.  Taylor,  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  Part  II.  v.  1. 

2.  Woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Old  Tanered  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was.  he  kiss'd, 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismiss'd. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  298. 

Her  closet  and  the  gods  share  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended, 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Roive. 

Used  adjectivally.  Female. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then  she  shall  be  unclean 
two  weeks. — Leviticus,  xii.  5. 

At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid  child  call'd  Marina. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v.  3. 

Maid.  s.    British  fish  so  called  ;  the  female 
of  the  Thornback  ;  Raia  clavata. 
The  . . .  mayd,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxv. 

Maiden,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of,  constituted  by,  relating  to, 
maidens  or  virgins. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  roved 
O'er  Msenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 
More  favour'd  once. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

■2.  Fresh;  new;  unused;  unpolluted. 

a.  Applied  to  /lowers  and  weapons. 

Pull  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed  thy  maiden  sword. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I  V.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
1  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.2. 
By  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

b.  Applied  to  assizes;  meaning  where  no 
person  is  condemned  to  die. 

c.  Applied  to  a  fortress,  or  fortified  town  ; 
one  that  had  never  been  taken,  or  is  deemed 
impregnable. 

At  Cattle  WrellnearWoller  .  .  .  is  an  intrenchment 
called  by  this  same  name  of  the  maiden  castle. — 
IVallis,  History  of  Northumberland. 

The  old  Roman  camp  near  Dorchester,  in  Dorset- 
shire, a  noble  work,  is  called  maiden  castle,  the 
capital  fortress  in  those  parts.  We  have  maiden 
down  in  Somersetshire  with  the  same  signification. 
—  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  13. 

d.  Applied  to  an  oration  :  (as,  '  It  was  his 
maiden  speech'). 

Maiden,  v.  n.    Speak  or  act  demurely  like  a 
maiden.  Hare. 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words, and  overly  request: 
'Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holy  day?' 
I  yielded,  though  he  hoped  1  would  say  nay; 
For  had  1  may  den' d  it,  as  many  use, 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  leather  to  refuse; 
'  Alack,  sir,  I  were  loath  ;  another  day, — 
'I  should  but  trouble  you,— pardon  me,  if  you 
may  •'— 

No  pardon  should  I  need  :  for,  to  depart 

lie  gives  me  leave,  and  thanks  too.  in  his  heart! 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  3. 
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Maiden,  s.  Maid. 

She  employed  the  residue  c?  her  life  to  repairing 
of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endowing  of 
maidens. — Carew. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  41. 

Maiden,  s.  Instrument  for  beheadinpr,  nearly 
of  the  same  structure  with  the  Guillotine, 
both  the  term  and  object  being  Scotch  ra- 
ther than  English. 

Maidenhair,  s.  Rare  native  fern  so  called 
Adiantvrm  capillus  Veneris. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bents,  king's-cup,  and 
maidenhair. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Maidenhead,  s.    [head  for  hood,  in  A.S. 
had.] 

1.  Virginity;  virginal  purity  ;  freedom  from 
contamination  ;  the  hymen,  or  virginal 
membrane. 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes. 
And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Newness  ;  freshness  ;  uncontaminated 
state  :  (applied  to  virgins  when  made 
matrons;  the  first  glass  in  a  fresh  bottle  of 
wine,  and  similar  colloquial  or  slung  ex- 
pressions). 

The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Some  who  attended  with  much  expectation,  at 
their  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead 
of  their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance.— 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joy's  maidenliead, 
Then  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  inarriage-bed. 

Crashaw. 

Maidenhood,  s.    Condition  of  a  maid. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood, cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 
And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood. 

Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly ;  what  sacred  wood 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant?  or  what  den  ? 

Fairfax;  Translation  of  Tasvo. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin.  3Iilton,  Counts,  855. 

Maidenlike,  adj.  Like  a  maiden  ;  modest; 
decent. 

A  little  before  the  beginning  of  this  interval  did 
Honorius  the  third  appoint  the  Carmelites  to  go  in 
white,  that  they  might  look  more  maidenlike ;  and 
decreed  that  they  should  be  called  the  family  of  the 
Virgin. — Dr.  II.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  p.  79. 
Maidenly,  adj.  Maidenlike,  of  which  it  is 
a  shortened  form. 

'Tis  not  maidenly; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
You  virtuous  ass,  and  bashful  fool ;  must  you  lie 
blushing?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you 
become? — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Under  the  veil  of  maydenly  priesthood. — Bishop 
Hall,  Honour  if  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  Kit. 

An  handsome,  modest,  maidenly  Christian.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  504. 

Maidenly,  adv.    In  a  maidenlike  manner. 

Maydenly  demure, 
Of  woman-hede  the  lure.       Skelton,  Poems,  p.  41. 
Maidhood.  s.    Condition  or  state  of  a  maid ; 
virginity. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

Maidmarian.  s.    See  extract  from  Todd. 

So  the  hobbihorsc,  and  so  the  maid-marian  was 
attired  in  colours. — Old  Meg  of  Hereford  for  a 
Mayd- Marian,  B.  4  b.:  ItiO'J. 

For  womanhood,  maid-marian  may  be  the  de- 
puty's wile  of  the  ward  to  thee.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  1  V.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  woman,  the  queen 
of  the  May;  one  of  the  company  of  our  old  Morris 
dancers;  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  after 
the  morris  degenerated  into  a  piece  of  coarse  buf- 
foonery, and  Maid  Marian  was  personated  by  a 
strumpet  or  clown,  this  once  elegant  queen  obtained 
the  name  of  Mai  kin  or  Maukin. — Todd. 

Maidmaukin.  s.    See  preceding  entry. 

Great  was  the  number  of  the  preachers,  [during 
Cromwell's  usurpation]  j  for  a  lying  spirit  made 
both  some  lords,  and  their  coachmen  ;  some  me- 
chanicks  and  their  apprentices ;  yea,  some  misttisses, 
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srm  their  maid-mankins,  all  gifted  in  that  kind: 
which  were  not  able  to  discern  and  distinguish 
between  faith  and  faction,  reformation  and  rebel- 
lion, conscience  and  conspiracy,  holiness  and  hy- 
pocrisy.— Dr.  Griffith,  Samaritan  Revived,  p.  23: 
1660. 

Maidpale.  adj.    Pale  as  a  (chlorotic)  maid. 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maidpale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 

maidservant,  s.    Female  servant. 

It  is  perfectly  right  what  yon  say  of  the  indif- 
ference in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or 
well;  the  very  maidservants  in  a  family  have  the 
same  notion. — Swift. 

XVXail.  s.  [Fr.  muille ;  Italian,  maglia.'] 

1.  Coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defence. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
this  answer,  That  against  any  popular  fury,  n  shirt 
of  mail  would  he  but  a  silly  defence.  —  Sir  II. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk  ;  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  mail. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Any  armour. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  donn'd  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bright. 

Fairfax. 

Some  wore  coat-armour,  imitating  scale, 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirts  of  mail; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  2G. 
On  unadultevate  wine  we  here  regale, 
And  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail. 

Gay,  Epistles,  To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

3.  Piece  of  money  so  called ;  the  origin  of 
the  term  Black-mail,  or  money  paid  by 
peaceable  people  either  to  robbers  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  sort  of  composition  for 
their  cattle  being  spared,  or  to  some  power- 
ful chief  for  enforcing  it. 

Mail.  s.  [N.Fr.  male  =  large  budget.]  Post- 
man's bundle  ;  bag  ;  and  in  modern  times 
tlit*  postman  himself,  or  the  conveyance  by 
which  the  bag  of  letters  is  sent. 

There  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day,  with  letters  dated 
Hague. — Tatler,  no.  1. 

Mail.  v.  a.  Arm  defensively ;  cover,  as  with 
armour. 

I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land  ; 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Mailed,  part.  adj.  Covered  or  armed  with 
mail. 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Maim.   s.     [N.Fr.  mahain,  mehaing ;  Low 
Lat.  mehanno  =  to   maim,  mehamium  = 
maiming;   connected  with  mancus  =  defi- 
cient, wanting.] 

1.  Privation  of  some  essential  part ;  lameness 
produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation ;  in- 
jury; mischief. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the  use  a  blemish. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim. 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved.         Shakespear,  Ricliard  II.  i.  3. 

2.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history 
that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Maim.  v.  a.  Deprive  of  any  necessary  part ; 
cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Maimedness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Maimed ;  state  of  being  lame  or  maimed. 
Freedom  from  all  defects  and  imperfections,  dis- 
eases, and  distempers,  infirmities  and  deformities, 
maimedness  and  monstrous  shapes. — Bolton,  Last 
and  Learned  Work,  p.  129:  1633. 

Feigned  and  counterfeited  maimedness  and  in- 
ability.—Br.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  509 : 
1600. 

Main.  s.  [from  Fr.  main  =  hand;  either  as 
a  la  main  =  battle  off-hand ;  or,  in  the  sense 
of.  hand  at  cards.] 

1.  Match  at  dice. 
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Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast ;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
We  throw  a  merry  main.  Lord  Dorset,  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  'em, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shcphard.  ep.  i.  71. 
2.  Cockfighting  match. 

Those  monstrous  barbarities,  the  battle-royal  and 
Welsh  main,  still  continue  among  us  in  full  force  :  a 
striking  disgrace  to  the  manly  character  of  Britons. 
— Brand,  Observations  on  Poj^xdar  Antiquities, 
i.  480. 

Main.  adj.    [A.S.  magen,  magn.~\ 

1.  Principal;  chief;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  main  public  duty  which  Ood 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter 
and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisteth,  a 
certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same  is  in 
decent  manner  administered. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  had  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 

There  arose  three  notorious  and  main  rebellions, 
which  drew  several  armies  out  of  England. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  nether  flood, 
Which  now  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  232. 

I  should  he  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most.  Ibid.  ii.  119. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can,  and 
as  long  as  possible. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  every  episode. — Pope. 

2.  Mighty  ;  huge  ;  overpowering ;  vast. 

Think,  you  question  with  a  Jew ; 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
See'st  thou  what  rage 
Transports  our  adversary  whom  no  bounds 
Prescribed,  no  bars  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heap'd  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  abyss, 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  80. 

3.  Gross  ;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side, 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
All  abreast 
Charged  our  main  battle's  front. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

4.  Important ;  forcible. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army, 
came  over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 
— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

That,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  470. 

With  chance. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone, 
Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son  ; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  157. 

All  creatures  look  to  the  main  chance,  that  is,  food 
and  propagation. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Lord  Burleigh . . .  hadaeool  temper,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, great  powers  of  application,  and  a  constant 
eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  his  youth  he  was.  it 
seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes.  Yet  even  out  of 
these  he  contrived  to  extract  some  pecuniary  profit. 
When  he  was  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he 
lost  all  his  furniture  and  books  at  the  gaming  table 
to  one  of  his  friends.  He  accordingly  bored  a  hole 
in  the  wall  which  separated  his  chambers  from  those 
of  his  associate,  and  at  midnight  bellowed  through 
this  passage  threats  of  damnation  and  calls  to  re- 
pentance in  the  ears  of  the  victorious  gambler,  who 
lay  sweating  with  fear  all  night,  and  refunded  his 
winnings  on  his  knees  next  day. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Burleigh  and  his  Times. 

Main.  s. 

1.  Gross;  bulk;  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  seeing  men.— 
Locke. 

2.  Sum  ;  whole  ;  general. 
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These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  tho 
main,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months. — 
Locke. 

3.  Ocean  ;  great  sea :  (as  distinguished  from 
bays  or  rivers). 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  t. 
Where's  the  king? — 
Contending  with  the  fretful  element; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea  ; 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'hove  the  main, 
That  tilings  might  change  ?      Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Headlong  he  fell,  and,  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cried  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cried  in  vain. 

Dryden.  Translation,  of  the  JEneid,  v.  1118. 
Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 
Itself  within  itself  contain? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 
And  with  delighted  silence  sleep 
On  the  loved  bosom  of  its  parent  deep  ? 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

4.  Violence ;  force. 

He  gan  advance, 
With  huge  force,  and  with  importable  main. 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
With  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again.  Butler,  Iludibras. 

With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous 
fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  749. 

5.  Continent ;  main  land. 

Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

In  15S9,  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.— Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

Curiosities  brought  by  Captain  Robert  Knox  from 
Tunquin,  upon  the  main  of  China. — History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iv.  226. 

6.  Course ;  duct. 

Perfecting  any  channel,  course,  main,  cut.  or 
duct,  through  any  of  the  grounds. — Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, 16  Geo.  III.  o.  56,  p.  1272. 

Mainland,  s.  Continent. 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought, 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  the  Celtick  mainland 
brought.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queen. 

Those  whom  Tybcr's  holy  forests  hide, 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1090. 
Mainly,  adv.    In  a  main  manner. 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

2.  Greatly  ;  hugely  ;  mightily. 

The  geannt  strooke  so  maynly  mercilesse, 
That  could  have  overthrowne  a  stony  towre. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 12. 

It  was  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  hardly 
to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches  :  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those  bar- 
gains, which  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly. — Bacon. 

Mainmast,  s.    Chief  or  middle  mast. 
One  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply, 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  exxx 
A  Dutchman  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 
a  mainmast,  told  the  standersby  it  was  a  mercy  it 
was  not  his  neck. — Spectator. 

Mainpernor,  s.    Surety ;  bail. 

He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty-six 
noblemen  became  mainpernors  for  his  appearance 
at  a  certain  day;  but  he  making  default,  the  utter- 
most advantage  was  taken  against  his  sureties. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Mainprise,  s.  Delivery  into  the  custody  of 
a  friend,  upon  security  given  for  appear- 
ance ;  bail. 

Sir  William  Bremingham  was  executed  for  trea- 
son, though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  main- 
prize. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter ; 
And  by  discharge  or  mainprize,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  base  restraint. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  ii.  1, 770. 

Mainsail,  s.    Sail  of  the  mainmast. 

They  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and 
loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up  the  main- 
sail to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  shore.— Acts, 
xxvii.  40. 

Mainstay,  s.    Chief  support. 

In  France,  the  Jesuits  had  just  been  treated  as  a 
public  nuisance,  and  suppressed  at  a  blow,  and 
without  difficulty.  The  advisers  of  Charles  111.  saw 
no  reason  why  so  salutary  a  measure  should  not  lie 
imitated  in  their  country ;  and,  in  1767,  they,  follow- 
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ing  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  French 
in  1764,  abolished  this  great  mainstay  of  the  Church. 
— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  i. 

ftSainsheet.  s.    Sheet,  or  sail,  of  the  main- 
mast. 

Strike,  strike,  the  topsail,  let  the  mainsheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden. 
Maintain,  v.  a.    [Fr.  maintcnir.~\ 

1.  Preserve;  keep;  not  to  suffer  to  change. 

The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
stance, maintain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermenta- 
tion, reelude  oppilations,  and  mundify  it. — Harvey. 

2.  Defend ;  hold  out ;  make  good ;  not  to 
resign. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love  maintain. 

Dry  den. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 
high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Vindicate;  justify;  support. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his  tem- 
per, and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in  the 
company,  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and  jus- 
tify those  contradictions. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Maintain 

My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 

Dryden. 

4.  Continue ;  keep  up  ;  not  to  suffer  to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be 
not  of  him  perceived. — Shakespcar,  King  Lear,  iii.  3 

Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  the  laurel  shade.  Drydcn 

5.  Keep  up  ;  support  the  expense  of. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  waning;' 
Sulficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  estate, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 
I  thank  my  good  father  1  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

G.  Support  with  the  conveniences  of  life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
own  labour. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  woman,  if  she  maintain  her  husband,  is  full  of 
anger,  impudence,  and  much  reproach.  —  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  xxv.  22. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to  be  maintained  by  it.    Could  it  ever  yet  feed, 
clothe,  or  defend  its  ancestors? — South,  Sermons. 
7.  Preserve  from  failure. 

Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
"Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain. 

Sir  It.  lilackmore. 

Maintain,  v.  n.    Support  by  argument ;  as- 
sert as  a  tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain  against  some  of 
our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients. — Hryden,  Translation  of  Ju- 
venal. 

It  was  plain  that,  if  such  a  system  were  adopted, 
there  might  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes 
which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the 
Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief  would  be  dearly 
purchased. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 
Maintainable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  main- 
tained ;  defensible ;  justifiable. 

Being  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Bulloine,  the  walls 
sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maintainable, 
he  defended  the  place  against  the  Dauphin.—  Sir  J. 
Hayivard. 

A  thing  not  unworthy  observation,  if  the  inter- 
pretation be  maintainable.— Mede,  Churches,  p.  14 : 
1638. 

Maintainer.  s.    One  who  maintains  ;  sup- 
porter ;  cherisher. 

He  dedicated  the  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  maintainer  of  all  learning.— E.  K.,  On  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar. 

The  maintainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  devo- 
tion, a  true  and  decent  piety. — South,  Sermons. 
Maintenance,  s. 
1.  Support;  protection;  defence. 

They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take 
upon  him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according 
to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  maintainance 
thereof. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance  amongst 
the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  i 
their  lands  in  posterity.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen  of  large  estates  and  good  families,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers,  who 
bore  olfic.es,  which  we  should  call  menial,  in  their  | 
households,  and  sent  their  children  thither  for  edu-  [ 
cation,  were  of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner 
in  rising,  without  much  inquiry  into  the  cause. 
Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of  tenants,  and  their 
retainers,  who  were  fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of 
peace,  refuse  to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into 
the  field  of  battle.  Many  devices  were  used  to  pre- 
serve this  aristocratic  influence,  which  riches  and 
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ancestry  of  themselves  rendered  so  formidable.  Such 
was  the  maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  each  other's  claims  in 
litigation,  which  was  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaints in  parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  several  pro- 
hibitory statutes.  By  help  of  such  confederacies, 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  entries  upon 
the  lands  they  claimed,  which  the  law  itself  could 
hardly  be  said  to  discourage.  [If  a  man  was  disseised 
of  his  land,  he  might  enter  upon  the  disseisor  and 
reinstate  himself  without  course  of  law.  In  what 
case  this  right  of  entry  was  taken  away,  or  '  tolled,' 
as  it  was  expressed,  by  the  death  or  alienation  of 
the  disseisor,  is  a  subject  extensive  enough  to  occupy 
two  chapters  of  Littleton.  What  pertains  to  our 
inquiry,  is  that  by  an  entry,  in  the  old  law-books, 
we  must  understand  an  actual  repossession  of  the 
disseisee,  not  a  suit  in  ejectment,  as  it  is  now  inter- 
preted, but  which  is  a  comparatively  modern  pro- 
ceeding. The  first  remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  dis- 
seisee is  to  collect  a  body  of  his  friends  (reeoiller 
amys  et  force),  and  without  delay  to  cast  out  the 
disseisors,  or  at  least  to  maintain  himself  in  posses- 
sion along  with  them.  ...  In  the  first  of  Edward  IV. 
it  is  said  in  the  roll  of  parliament,  that  '  by  yeving 
of  liveries  and  signets,  contrary  to  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  made  aforetyme,  maintenaunce  of  quar- 
rels, extortions,  robberies,  murders  been  multiplied 
and  continued  within  this  reame,  to  the  grete  dis- 
turbaunce  and  inquietation  of  the  same.']  Even  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice  were  often  liable  to 
intimidation  and  influence.  A  practice  much  allied 
to  confederacies  of  maintenance,  though  ostensibly 
more  harmless,  was  that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  re- 
tainers of  a  noble  family ;  but  it  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  preserve  that  spirit  of  factious  attachments 
and  animosities,  which  it  is  the  general  policy  of  a 
wise  government  to  dissipate.  Prom  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mention  of  this 
custom,  with  many  legal  provisions  against  it,  but 
it  was  never  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.' 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii.  and  note. 

2.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  suste- 
nance ;  sustentation. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their 
maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  improvement. 
—Swift. 

3.  Continuance ;  security  from  failure. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted 
to  God. — South,  Sermons, 

Maintop,  s.    Top  of  the  mainmast. 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Hryden. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Dictys  could  the  maintop-mnst  bestride, 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

Addison. 

Mainyard.  s.    Yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  hooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing, 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by 
the  board.— Arbuthnot. 
Maize,  s.    Species  of  corn ;  cereal  grass  so 
called  ;  Zea  mays  ;  Indian  com. 

Maize  affords  a  very  strong  nourishment ,  but  more 
viscous  than  wheat. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  whole  maize  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  England  only  as 
a  curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  propa- 
gated with  great  care. — Miller. 

The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  possessed  one  cereal, 
and  that  one  not  of  the  highest  order—  maize ;  and 
they  had  the  banana  and  the  cocoa-nut.— Crawfurd, 
On  the  Civilization  of  Man,  Transactions  of  the 
Ethnological  Society. 
Majestatic.  adj.    Majestic.  Rare. 

In  the  earth  of  the  house  of  my  majestatick  pre- 
sence.— Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  p. 
120:  1685. 

Majestatical.  adj.    Same  as  Majestatic. 

He  placed  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  his  majesta- 
tical presence  in  the  temple.— Scott,  Works,  ii.  4'J3: 
ed.1718. 

Majestic,  adj.    Invested  with  character  of 
majesty;  august;  having  dignity  ;  grand  j 
imperial;  regal;  great  of  appearance. 
Ye  gods  !  it  doth  amaze  mo 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakespcar.  Julius  Ciesar,  i.  2. 
In  [his]  face 
Sato  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestic  grace. 

Sir  J.  Vcnhain,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Like  a  hollyhock,  noble,  majestic,  and  tall, 
Sir  Boreas  Blubber  first  opened  the  ball. 

Anstcy,  Bath  Guide. 
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Majestical.  adj.    Same  as  Majestic 
They  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out : 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thou  see, 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously. 

Shakespcar,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  shew  of  violence.       Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed ;  to  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artizans  and  materials,  but  like- 
wise of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in  every 
common  person. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind  ;  all 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime. — Drydcn. 

Majestically,  ado.    In  a  majestic  manner  ; 
with  dignity  ;  with  grandeur. 
From  Italy  a  wand'ring  ray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day: 
Northward  she  bends,  majestically  bright, 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light.  Granville. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 

Majesticness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Majestic  ;  state  or  manner  of  being  ma  - 
jestic. 

He  was  pleased  with  the  gravity  and  majestickness 
of  our  order.— Oldenburg  to  Boyle,  Boyle's  Works, 
v.  o07. 
Majesty,  s. 

1.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness  of  appear- 
ance ;  appearance  awful  and  solemn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. — Psalms, 
xxix.  i. 

How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  Heav'n's  all-ruling  sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  263. 

2.  Power ;  sovereignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty. — 
1  Chronicles,  xxix.  11. 

O  thou  king,  the  most  high  God  gave  Nebuchad- 
nezzar thy  father  a  kingdom,  and  majesty,  and  glory, 
and  honour. — Daniel,  v.  18. 

To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour  be  glory  ami 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  for 
ever.  Amen. — Jude,  25. 

3.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty. 

Dryden,  Lines  written  under  Milton's  Portrait. 

4.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  higness  offer'd. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of 
the  queen,  visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  six  weeks. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  use  of  majesty  has  been  ascribed  to  Gondemar 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  to  the  kings  of  Lorraine 
in  the  seventh  century ;  but  in  France  is  not  trace- 
able before  the  year  1360;  and,  according  to  Camden, 
'  majesty  came  hither  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
t  he  Eighth,  as  sacred  majesty  lately  in  our  memory.' 
See  Douce's  'Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,'  ii.  12. 
Selden  has  adduced  an  instance  of  our  word  so  early 
as_in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. — Todd. 

Majolica,  s.  [Majorca,  the  island  in  which 
it  was  first  made.]  Kind  of  pottery  so 
called.    See  Porcelain. 

Major,  adj. 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a 
general  assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being  more 
in  number,  must  oversway  their  judgements  who 
are  fewer. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons  and 
things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their  cha- 
racter :  he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but 
few  follies. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go  or  stay, 
My  major  vow  lies  here. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

Major,  s. 

1.  Officer  above  the  captain  ;  lowest  field 
officer. 
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2.  Mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town. 

3.  In  Logic. 

a.  The  Major  term  in  a  proposition  is  the 
predicate,  and  the  predicate  is  the  Major 
term.  This  rule  is  absolute;  and  it  ac- 
cords with  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word,  subject,  however,  to  the  single 
restriction  that'  Major  or  greater  means 
not  less,  or  at  least  equal.  To  say  that  A 
is  B  is  to  say  that  for  every  A  which  is  B 
there  is  a  13  which  is  A.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  more  B's  than  there  are  A's, 
but  there  must  be  as  many.  To  say  some 
A's  are  B's,  even  when  we  know  that  the 
whole  class  of  A's  is  larger  than  the  whole 
class  of  B's,  in  no  wise  affects  this  state- 
ment ;  for  it  is  only  apart  of  the  class  A 
which  is  compared,  and  to  every  individual 
of  that  class  there  is  a  corresponding  B.  In 
other  words,  the  A's  under  notice  are  the 
only  ones  which  the  proposition  recog- 
nises ;  and  these  form  a  sub-class  rather 
than  a  class.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  all 
Majors  are  particular,  i.e.  the  class  which 
they  represent  equals  in  one  of  its  parts 
the  whole  of  the  class  with  winch  it  is  in 
association.  If  B  is  greater  than  A,  a  part 
of  B  must  equal  all  A.  If  the  two  are  co- 
extensive, the  part  of  B  coincides  with  the 
whole.  A  part  of  A,  however,  it  cannot 
be.  As  parts,  however,  in  general  are  less 
than  wholes,  this  particularity  of  the  pre- 
dicate has  a  tendency  to  conceal  its  ma- 
jority. It  must  he  remembered,  however, 
that  the  }>arts  and  wholes  compared  are 
the  parts  of  a  larger  class  and  the  ic holes 
of  a  smaller  (or,  at  least,  of  a  not  greater) 
class.  Another  fact  which  conceals  the 
majority  of  the  predicate  as  such,  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  expressing  negative  pro- 
positions ;  as 

No  bad  man  is  happy. 
Here  the  elements  of  the  predicate  are  se- 
parated, the  real  statement  being — 

All  bad  men  are  »oi(-happy; 
where  the  class  of  not-happy  objects  must 
be  as  large,  and  may  be  larger,  than  that 
of  bad  men. 

As  Major  and  Minor  are  correlative 
terms,  this  exposition  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  Major  with  the  predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition explains  the  import  of  Minor;  the 
Minor  being  the  subject ;  in  other  words, 
subjects  are,  as  such,  Minors,  and  predi- 
cates, as  such,  Majors ;  Major  meaning  (as 
aforesaid),  probably,  greater  and  certainly 
not  less,  and  Minor  meaning  probably  not 
less,  and  by  no  possibility  greater.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  proposition,  no  matter  how 
much  it  stands  alone,  there  is  a  subject 
and  a  predicate ;  and  wherever  there  is  a 
subject  and  a  predicate  there  is  a  Minor 
and  a  Major ;  Minors  being  subjects  and 
predicates  Majors,  viewed  in  respect  to 
their  relative  extension  as  classes,  and 
subjects  being  Minors,  and  predicates  Ma- 
jors, named  according  to  the  view  taken  of 
two  conceptions.  There  is  a  name  for 
what  we  speak  about,  the  subject,  and 
there  is  a  name  for  what  we  say  concern- 
ing it,  the  predicate. 

In  the  Logic  of  the  Syllogism,  wherein  a 
third  term  introduces  a  pair  of  connected 
propositions,  and  to  which,  it  should  be 
added,  the  terms  Major  and  Minor  are 
usually  restricted,  this  view  is  modified. 
See  Middle  (Term)  and  Quantifica- 
tion. 
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b.  The  Major  proposition  in  a  syllogism  is 
that  wherein  the  Major  term  of  the  conclu- 
sion appears  to  the  exclusion  of  the  minor; 
e  .fr. 

'  1.  All  A  is  B. 

•_>.  All  C  is  A. 

3.  All  C  is  B. 
Here  No.  1  is  the  Major  proposition,  and 
No.  2  the  Minor,  each  being  characterized 
by,  and  named  after,  the  one  of  the  two 
terms  under  notice  which  alone  appears  in 
it ;  B  being  the  Major  and  C  the  Minor 
term  of  No.  3,  where  they  both  appear  to- 
gether. See  Middle  (Term)  and  Premiss. 

If  these  three  propositions  were  three 
separate  and  unconnected  ones,  A  would  be 
simply  a  Major  or  Minor,  as  the  case  might 
be,  i.e.  a  Minor  in  No.  I,  and  a  Major  in 
No.  '2 ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not 
only  connected,  but  that  the  inference  in 
No.  3  is  a  necessary  inference  from  them. 
Hence  1  and  2  are  called  the  Premisses, 
and  3  the  Conclusion  of  a  Syllogism  ;  and 
the  term  A,  from  the  place  it  takes  in  such 
a  combination,  has  a  special  name  assigned 
to  it.  Simply,  as  a  part  of  a  proposition  is 
a  Major  or  a  Minor,  as  a  part,  however,  of 
a  premiss  and  a  syllogism,  it  is  a  Middle 
Term.  Nevertheless,  it  never  loses  its  ori  - 
ginal character  of  being  greater  or  less, 
according  to  its  place  as  a  predicate  or  a 
subject,  though  its  place  may  change  with 
the  proposition. 

Neither  does  such  a  syllogism  as 
All  A  is  B 
All  A  is  C 
Some  C  is  B 
affect  the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  under 
Major  term,  though  C  and  B,  Majors  as 
compared  with  A,  are  Minor  and  Major  as 
compared  with  each  other. 

In  fact,  however,  all  that  the  syllogism 
tells  us  is  their  equality,  i.e.  that  for  every 
C  that  is  B  there  is  a  B  that  is  C  ;  indeed, 
we  may  transpose  them.  Bearing  in  mind, 
then,  that  greater  merely  means  possibly 
equal  but  never  less,  all  that  the  syllogism 
under  notice  tells  us,  is,  that  in  cases  of 
equality,  the  subject  and  predicate,  or 
Minor  and  Major,  are  convertible;  in  other 
words,  that  the  latter  terms,  as  indicative 
of  extent,  are  not  always  equally  deter- 
minate. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies. — Boyle. 

To  a  legitimate  syllogism  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  three,  and  no  more  than  three,  proposi- 
tions, namely,  the  conclusion,  or  proposition  to  be 
proved,  and  two  other  propositions  which  together 
prove  it,  and  which  are  called  the  premisses.  It  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  three,  and  no  more 
than  three,  terms,  namely,  the  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  conclusion,  and  another  called  the  middle- 
term,  which  must  be  found  in  both  premisses,  since 
it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  other  two  terms  are  to 
be  connected  together.  The  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion is  called  the  tumor  term  of  the  syllogism; 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  minor 
term.  As  there  can  be  but  three  terms,  the  major 
and  minor  terms  must  each  be  found  in  one,  and 
only  one,  of  the  premisses,  together  with  the  mid- 
dleterm  which  is  in  them  both.  The  premiss  which 
contains  the  middleterm  and  the  major  term  is 
called  the  major  premiss ;  that  which  contains  the 
middle  term  and  the  minor  term  is  called  the  minor 
premiss. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

major-domo.  s.  [Fr.  majeur-dome.~]  One 
who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  master 
of  the  house. 

The  king  sent  some  of  his  prime  nobles,  and  other 
gentlemen,  to  attend  the  prince  in  quality  of  officers, 
as  one  to  be  his  major-domo  (his  steward),  an- 
other to  be  master  of  the  horse,  and  so  to  inferiour 
olficers. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  3, 15  :  1023. 

Let  him  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  house  or 
family  (though  never  so  great  and  so  much  in 
power),  where  the  devil  is  major-domo,  and  governs 
all.— South  Sermons  vi.  369. 
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Major-general.  s.    General  officer  of  the 
second  rank. 

Major-general  Ravignan  returned  with  the 
French  king's  answer. — Taller. 

Majoration.  s.    Increase  ;  enlargement. 

There  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  sounds :  en- 
closure simple;  enclosure  with  dilatation;  com- 
munication; reflection  concurrent;  and  approach 
to  the  sensory. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Majority,  s. 

J.  State  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater. — Grew,  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra. 

2.  Greater  number. 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  publick  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder 
a  sedition. — Addison. 

As  in  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior,  Alma,  iii.  111. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe  ;  for  that 
reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be  hanged 
every  year. — A  rbu  th  not. 

The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  always  French, 
and  the  popes  were  uniformly  of  the  same  nation. 
— Ilallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Aristotle,  in  several  passages  of  his  Politics,  speaks 
of  the  defect  of  virtue,  or  knowledge,  in  the  people, 
or  majority  of  a  state,  considered  as  separate  indi- 
viduals, being  supplied  by  their  aggregate  number; 
upon  the  ground  that,  though  each  person's  share 
of  virtue  and  good  sense  is  small,  yet,  when  these 
separate  amounts  are  added  together,  they  make  a 
large  quantity. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  influence 
of  Authority  in  3latters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi.  §  8. 

3.  Ancestry.  Latinism. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  a  posterity  not 
unlike  their  majority ;  of  mischievous  progenitors,  a 
venomous  and  destructive  progeny. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  Full  age ;  end  of  minority. 

During  the  infancy  of  Henry  III.  the  barons  were 
troubled  in  expelling  the  French:  but  this  prince 
was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  but  the  barons 
raised  a  cruel  war  against  him. — Sir  J.  Havies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  First  rank.  Obsolete. 

Douglas,  whoso  high  deeds. 
"Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

6.  Office  of  a  major. 

Make.  v.  a.  [A.S.  macian,  past.  part,  macode, 
of  w  hich  the  present  made  is  a  contraction.] 

1.  Form  of  materials. 

[He]  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  ho  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf. — Exodus,  xxxii.  4. 

2.  Compose,  as  parts  of  a  whole. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

3.  Produce  or  effect. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  Call  for 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. — Judges,  xvi.  25. 

Give  unto  Solomon  my  son  a  perfect  heart ...  to 
build  the  palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  provi- 
sion.—1  Chronicles,  xxix.  19. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  but  the  poor  is 
separated  from  his  neighbour. —  Proverbs,  xix.  4. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  mej  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 

Doth  combine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man.  Dryden. 

4.  Do;  perform;  practise;  use  in  action. 

It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem. — Romans,  xv.  2G. 

5.  Cause  to  have  any  quality. 

She  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as 
to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  any  bare  and 
naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  —  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

I  will  make  your  cities  waste. — Leviticus,  xxvi.  3). 

So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 
lie  made  the  water  wine.— John,  iv.  4G. 

He  was  the  more  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  battle 
with  Waller,  to  make  even  all  accounts. —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

6.  Bring  into  any  state  or  condition. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh. — Exodus, 
vii.  1. 

He  hath  made  me  also  a  by-word  of  the  people. — 
Job,  xvii.  6. 

Make  ye  him  drunken  ;  for  he  magnified  himself 
against  the  Lord. — Jeremiah,  xlviii.  26. 
Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not 
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willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to 
put  her  away  privily. — Matthew,  i.  19. 

He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel. — John,  i. 
31. 

[He]  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant. — Philippians,  ii.  7. 

Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  1  might  gain  the  more. 
— 1  Corinthians,  ix.  19. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  we  do 
not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring  in  sight, 
and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts. — Locke. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shewing  them  what  a  beast  he 
made  of  himself. —  Watts. 

7.  Hold;  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEnehl,  vi.  11. 

8.  Secure  from  distress ;  establish  in  riches 
or  happiness  :  (in  this  sense,  formerly  much 
used  with  mar,  by  way  of  contrast,  i.e.  save 
or  destroy). 

Unequal!  were  her  handes  twaine ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  push'd  away ; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  marr'd  againe. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  29. 
In  vaine  I  seeke  my  duke's  love  to  expound, 
The  more  I  seek  to  make,  the  more  I  marr'd. 

Itarington,  Translation  of  Ariosto,  v.  19. 
This  is  the  night, 
That-either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 
Each  element  His  dread  command  obeys. 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown ; 
Who  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
So  now'he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

Dryden,  Annus  3Iirabilis,  cexi. 

9.  Suffer;  incur. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  ship- 
wreck a  second  time. — Bacon. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made ; 
'Twas  but  myself  I  lost ;  I  lost  no  legions. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  iii.  1. 

10.  Commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse 
of  the  faults  which  I  have  made. — Dryden. 

11.  Compel;  force;  constrain. 

That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 
moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a 
waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts,  would 
need  some  better  proof  than  bare  assertion  to  make 
it  be  believed.— Locke. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  them,  that 
it  be  not  done  hastily. — Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

12.  Do :  (in  this  sense  it  is  used  only  in 
interrogation). 

What  dost  thou  here  now  make? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  6.  25. 

Who  brought  thee  hither  ?  and  what  makest  thou 
in  this  place?— Judges,  xviii.  3. 

But  what  make  you  here? — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question,  Friend  ! 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard  ?  to  what  end  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Pernios,  v.  210. 

Gomez ;  what  mak'st  thou  here  witli  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs  ? — Id.,  Spanish  Friar. 

Ay,  but  where  is  she  then  ?  where  is  she  ?  Lord, 
Sir  Jasper,  I  have  even  rat  tled  myself  to  pieces  in 
pursuit  of  her;  but  can  you  tell  me  what  she  makes 
here  ?  They  say  below  no  woman  lodges  here. — 
Wycherly,  The  Country-Wife. 

13.  Gain  ;  make  profit  from  anything. 

Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  whom  I 
sent  unto  you? — 2  Corinthians,  xii.  17. 

He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper ;  of 
which  he  made  five  marks  ready  money. — Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

If  Auletes,  a  negligent  prince,  made  so  much,  what 
must  now  the  Romans  make,  who  govern  it  so  wise- 
ly.— Arbuthnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it  was 
very  high  ;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  make  so  much 
of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very  low  price. — 
Id. 

14.  In  Navigation.  Reach;  tend  to;  arrive 
at. 

Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle  can 
make  no  land  of  either  side.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shores. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Aineid,  i.  226. 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee, 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales, 
And  Fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails. 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  3S7. 
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15.  Give. 

When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not 
thy  friends, . .  .  call  the  poor.— Luke,  xiv.  12. 

1C.  Effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
world  for  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Yon  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than,  having 
found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance,  intro- 
duce as  much  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  though  in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you. — 
Swift. 

17.  Represent;  show. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him. — Baker,  Refections  upon  Learning. 

18.  Amount  to. 

Whatsoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to 
me ;  God  accepteth  no  man's  person.— Galatians, 
ii.  fi. 

19.  Mould;  form. 

They  mow  fern  green,  and  burning  of  them  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

20.  Fasten;  bar. 

Slake  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will 
out  at  the  casement. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it, 
iv.  1. 

The  doors  are  made  against  you.— Id.,  Comedy  of 
Errors,  iii.  1. 

Make  away. 

a.  Destroy ;  kill :  (for  which  it  is  often  an 
euphemism}. 

He  will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  away 
him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and  good- 
ness, may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never-secure 
tyranny. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Clarence  was,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about  the 
king  his  brother,  called  thence  away,  and  soon  after, 
by  sinister  means,  was  clean  made  aicay. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

He  may  thereby  give  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

Shakespear,  'Titus  Andronims,  ii.  4. 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.—  Bacon. 

My  mother  I  slew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since  have 
made  atvay  two  of  her  brothers,  and  happily  to  make 
way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself. — Sir 
J.  Hay  ward. 

Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away. 

Roscommon. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made  away 
by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world! — Addi- 
son. 

b.  Remove ;  transfer. 

Debtors, 
When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Waller. 
Make  account.  Reckon  ;  calculate  ;  believe. 
They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas. — Bacon,  Considera- 
tions on  War  with  Spain. 

Make  believe.  Fictitious. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  make  believe  canvass,  carried 
on  by  the  candidates  and  their  supporters.  The 
real  canvass  was  a  very  different  matter.  About 
three  weeks  before  the  election  the  emissaries  of 
either  party  began  to  go  among  the  lower  class  of 
electors,  assemble  them  at  public-houses,  treat  them, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates. 
— Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Lancaster 
Election. 

Make  free  with.    Treat  without  ceremony. 
The  same  who  for  several  years  past  have  made 
free  with  the  greatest  names  in  church  and  state, 
and  exposed  to  the  world  the  private  misfortunes  of 
families. — Pope,  Danciad,  Letter  to  the  Publisher. 

Make  good. 

a.  Maintain  ;  defend ;  justify ;  reinstate. 

The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force, 
and  made  good  the  place.— Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  under- 
taking, he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very  little 
with  one  another. — Boyle. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place. 

Dryden. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing  one 
single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  express,  and 
work  up,  the  passions,  I  wish  any  example  he  could 
bring  from  them  could  make  it  good. — Id.,  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poetry. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark. —  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

b.  Fulfil ;  accomplish. 

This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Make  light  of.    Consider,  treat,  anything  as 
of  slight  or  no  consequence. 
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They  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to 
his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise.— Matthew, 
xxii.  5. 

Make  love.    Court ;  play  the  gallant. 

How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love— Addison,  Guardian. 
Make  a  man.    Make  the  fortune  of  a  person. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  and  had  but  this  fish 
painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a 
piece  of  silver ;  there  would  this  monster  make  a 
man  ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man ;  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.— Shake- 
spear, Tempest,  ii.  2. 

If  our  sport  had  gone  forward  we  had  all  been 
made  men. — Id.,  3Iidsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever? — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Make  merry.    Feast;  partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment. 

What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal  ?— Shakespear,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

The  king  went  to  Latham  to  make  merry  with  his 
mother  and  the  earl. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day,  those  two  go  to 
a  third:  in  which  progress  they  encrease  like  snow- 
balls, till  through  their  burthensome  weight  they 
break. — Careiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Last  night,  dear  Nichol,  making  merry. 
At  dinner  with  our  secretary, 
When  all  were  drunk  or  pretty  near, 
The  time  for  doing  business  here, — 
Says  he  to  me, '  Sweet  Bully  Bottom, — 
These  Papist  dogs ' — hiccup — 1  odd  rot  'em, 
They  ought  to  be  bespattered ' — hiccup — 
'  With  all  the  dirt  e'en  you  can  pick  up.' 

Moore,  Txvopenny  Postbag. 

Make  much  of.     Put  a  high  value  on,  che- 
rish, foster,  anything. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  pride  in  making  much  of  them,  extol- 
ling them  with  infinite  praises.— Sir  P.  Sidney, 

The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on ! 

Shakespear,  Cymheline,  iv.  2. 
It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  y/any 
man  at  the  first. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  easy  and  the  lazy  make  much  of  the  gout ;  and 
yet  making  much  of  themselves  too,  they  take  care 
to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm.— /Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Without  much. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  made  of  by 
the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  he  had 
learned.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Make  of 

a.  What  to  make  of  is  how  to  understand 
anything. 

That  they  should  have  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of — Bacon. 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nimmeguen,  without 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  me 
in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  1  knew  not  what  to 
make  of,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other  foot. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with  a 
modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  I  knuw 
not  ichat  to  make  of. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

I  desired  he  would  let  me  see  his  book  :  he  did 
so,  smiling :  1  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it.— 
Tatler. 

Upon  one  side  were  huge  pieces  of  iron,  cut  into 
strange  figures,  which  we  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 
—Swift. 

b.  Produce  from  anything ;  effect. 

I  am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it. — 
Addison. 

c.  Consider  ;  account ;  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave  ? 

Dryden. 

Make  over.   Transfer ;  settle  in  the  hands  of 
trustees. 

Your  better  way  is  to  make  over 
In  trust  your  fortune  to  a  lover. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  507 
The  wise  betimes  make  over  their  estates. 
Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth. 

Dryden. 

The  second  mercy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 
covenant,  is  the  promise  of  pardon. — Hammond. 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nothing 
but  time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them. — Col- 
lier. 

My  waist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
by  what  I  have  already  made  over  to  my  neck  — 
Addison,  Guardian. 
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Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  over,  was 
forced  to  leave  off  coining.— Swift. 
Make  out. 

a.  Clear;  explain;  clear  to  one's  self. 
Stake  out  the  rest, — I  am  disordered  so, 

I  know  not  farther  what  to  say  or  do. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 

b.  Prove ;  evince. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  of  a 
God. — Locke. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet, 
what  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  deduc- 
tion, may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible 
truths. — Id. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour,  as 
well  as  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  tilings,  to 
make  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the  seem- 
ing discords  and  irregularities  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration.— Archbishop  TUlotson,  Sermons. 

Sealiger  hath  made  out,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil. 
— Dryden. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ings which  make  out  both  my  propositions  are 
already  suggested. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent.— 
Swift. 

c.  Eke  out. 

And  now  that  I  think  on't,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 
We  wanted  this  venison  to  make  out  a  dinner. 

Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 

Make  sure  of. 

a.  Consider  as  certain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both  of 
them  were  at  their  disposal. — Dryden. 

b.  Secure  to  one's  possession. 

But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  iifVais  day  and  hang  to-morrow. 

Dryden. 

Ma/ie  up. 

a.  Get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent 
at  quarter-day  ? — Locke. 

b.  Reconcile  ;  compose. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up 
a  quarrel. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

c.  Repair. 

I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
■up  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for 
the  land.— Ezekiel,  xxii.  30. 

d.  Compose,  as  ingredients. 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flattery,  which  do  to- 
gether make  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Governtnent  of  the  Tongue. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles 
and  stratagems;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experienced 
deceiver. — South,  Sermons. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms ; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

Addison. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side  of 
moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyterians. 
—Swift. 

e.  Shape. 

A  catapotiutn  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  made  up  in  pills. — Arbuthnot,  'Ta- 
bles of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures, 
f.  Supply  ;  make  less  deficient. 

Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  made  up  in  the  example. — Glan- 
ville. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage, 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage  ; 
Who  ne'er  consider,  but  without  a  pause 
Make  up  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause. 

Dryden. 

If  his  romantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far 
as  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope  that  the  principals  would  make  it  up 
in  dignity  and  respect.— Swift, 
(j.  Compensate ;  balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  the  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  expence,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a-day  which  we  have  now  under  consi- 
deration.— A  ddison,  Spectator. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  up  her  time. 
Mis-spent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime.  Granville. 

There  must  needs  be  another  state  to  make  up 
the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

h.  Settle;  adjust. 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twist  right  and  wrong. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 
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Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  1  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up.  that  all 
Prom  me  ill)  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  i.l. 
He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  undiscovcrable  cheat  he  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  distress.— liogcrs,  Ser- 
mons. 

i.  Accomplish  ;  conclude  ;  complete. 

There  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to  proceed  by  col- 
lection before  the  full  and  complete  measure  of 
things  necessary  be  made  up. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  an- 
other life :  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience, 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true  when  you  come  to 
make  up  the  account. — Locke. 

Make  way. 

a.  Make  progress. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way. — 
Bacon. 

b.  Give  place. 
Make.  v.  11. 

1.  Tend;  travel;  go  anyway. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done  this? — 
I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
And  cannot  make  away.     Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  vour  friends. 

/;/.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  make  on  where 
the  king  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark. — Bacon. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  persons  in  it. — Id.,  New  Atlantis. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse. — Id.,  Essays. 

Make  on,  upon  the  heads 
Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  lives 
Of  those  remain  and  stand. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the 
soldiers  making  toward  land,  were  easily'  beaten 
from  the  shore. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Itismah.— Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vidgar 
Errou  rs. 

The  hull 

His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego  ; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound, 
<      From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion  found 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  037. 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  brain  seeing  in  the  streets 
one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped  into 
a  cutler's  shop,  and  seizing  on  a  naked  sword  made 
after  the  boy. — Locke. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 
witli  a  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  I  made  up  to  him. 
— Addison. 

The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly,  and  keeps 
a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us. — ii/. 

A  monstrous  boar  rush'd  forth  j  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring-Are,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Ruse  high  upon  his  back  ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks. 

Smith,  Phazdra  and  Hippolitus. 

2.  Contribute  ;  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject,  and  is 
improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work'. — Dryden. 

Blinded  as  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  when  it 
makes  for  his  own  advantage. — Swift. 

3.  Operate ;  act  as  a  proof  or  argument,  or 
cause. 

It  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  maketh  unto 
the  right  of  the  war  against  him. — Spenser. 

When  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine,  nor 
the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument,  otherwise 
found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any  notable 
publick  inconvenience  doth  make  against  that  which 
our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have  instituted  for  the 
ordering  of  these  affairs ;  the  very  authority  of  the 
church  itself  sulliceth.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

That  which  should  make  for  them  must  prove, 
that  men  ou^ht  not  to  make  laws  for  church  regi- 
ment, but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture 
they  find  made. — Ibid. 

Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace. — Romans,  xiv.  19. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that  time  and  tempo- 
rizing, which,  whilst  his  practices  were  covert,  made 
for  him,  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered,  rather 
make  against  him,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit 
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upon  England.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

It  makes  to  tliis  purpose,  that  the  light-conserving 
stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before  they 
retain  light.— Sir  A'.  Digby. 

What  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge, that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line  :  for  even  my 
own  confession  makes  against  me.—  Dryden,  Dedi- 
cation to  the  'Translation  of  the  sEneid. 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose. — Boyle. 

4.  Shew ;  appear;  carry  appearance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled. — Joshua,  viii.  15. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that 
you  make  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Compose  poetry ;  make  by  the  imagina- 
tion ;  versify. 

The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  me,  homely  as  1  can,  to  make. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  June. 
Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit 
Such  as  all  womankind  did  far  excel. 

Id.,  Colin  Clout. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  who 
cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry. 

Make  away  with.     Destroy  ;   kill  ;  make 
away. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  —Addison, 
Spectator. 
Make  for.    Advantage  ;  favour. 

Compare  with  indifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make 
for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 
— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
maketh  that  there  were  no  God. — Id.,  Essays. 

I  was  assured,  that  nothing  was  design'd 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody  and  hold  ; 
That  made  for  me  ;  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprise. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  801. 

Make  up  for.    Compensate;  be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for 
those  who  are  gone  V — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Make  with.  Concur. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church 
of  God,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish, 
are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 
same,  unless  some  notable  publick  inconvenience  en- 
force the  contrary. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Make.  s.    Form ;  structure ;  configuration  ; 
shape. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature,  which 
antedate  immortality. — Glanvi/le. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  mettochuse 
a  king;  several  put  up,  hut  one  was  not  of  make  for 
a  king;  another  wanted  brains  or  strength. — Sir  B. 
L'  Estrange. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make. 
As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?  Dryden. 

Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward- of 
Portsoken  of  so- feeble  a  make,  as. not  to  bear  car- 
riage to  the  Royal  Exchange. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantiek, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and,  like 
the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance. — Pope. 

Make.   s.    [A.S.  macu,  gemaca.~]     Mate ; 
match  ;  consort ;  equal ;  friend. 

Certes,  madam,  I  sholde  have  great  joie.  yf  ye  had 
such  a  prynce  to  your  make. — King  Appolyn  of 
'Tyre:  1510. 

Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew  ; 

Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amerced  with  penance  due. 

Spenser. 

The  elf,  therewith  astonied, 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down. 
<  »f  May  games  and  morris, 
't  in'  maids  and  their  makes 
At  dances  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  The  Owls. 

Makebate.  s.    Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  makebate, 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel. — 
Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand 
stories. — Swift. 
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Malcontent.)  ±-l 

Makeiess.  adj.  [make  =  mate,  from  A.S. 
maca.]  Deprived  of,  wanting  a  mate  ;  not 
having  a  match. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeiess  wife. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  ix. 
Makepeace,  s.    Peacemaker ;  reconciler. 
To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age. 

Shakespear,  Itichard  II.  i.  1. 

Maker.  S. 

1.  The  Creator. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Apostles'  Creed. 

2.  One  who  makes  anything. 

I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  compliments  dare  to  do.— Pope,  Letters. 

3.  One  who  sets  anything  in  its  proper  state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm. — Ascliam,  Schoolmaster. 

4.  Poet. 

Expert  being  growno 
In  musickc;  and  besides,  a  curious  maker  knowne. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x v. 

We  require  in  our  poet,  or  maker  (for  that  title 
our  language  affords  him  elegantly  witli  the  Greek), 
a  goodness  of  natural  wit. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  who 
cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry. 

Here  all  is  life  and  motion ;  here  we  behold  the 
true  poet  or  maker.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Wri- 
tings and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Makeweight,  s.  Any  small  thing  thrown  in 
to  make  up  weight. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
Maki.    s.     In    Zoology.  Quadrumanous 
animal  so  called  ;  lemur. 

The  makis,  or  lemurs  proper,  have  six  teeth  below 
.  . .  four  above  .  . .  and  the  intermediate  ones  sepa- 
rated from  one  another. .  . .  They  live  on  fruits. .  .  . 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  their  only  habitat  is 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  where  they  seem  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  monkeys,  which  are  not  found 
in  that  region.  —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Eigne 
A  nimal. 

Making:,  s.  [A.S.  macung.-] 

1.  Composition;  structure;  form. 

By  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
True  friendship  is  that  of  a  direct  contrary  mak- 
ing; 'tis  a  concurrence  and  agreement  in  virtue,  not 
in  vice.—  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  xv.  §  19. 

2.  Poem.    See  Maker,  in  fourth  sense. 

Besechynge  him  lowly  of  mercy  and  pyte 
Of  this  rude  makynge  to  take  compassion. 

The  Churle  and  the  Byrde. 

3.  Mould  ;  form. 

Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find,  about  the  making  of  the  bed. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  the  making  of 
the  bed  :  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  the 
more  wholesome.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Our  desires  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  encrease  of  our  happiness.— 
Locke. 

r.Sal-,  Male-.  Elements  in  composition ; 
the  first  French,  the  second  Latin,  both 
meaning  badly,  ill. 

Mal-assimilation.  s.  Imperfect,  or  faulty, 
assimilation  of  food,  especially  during  its 
conversion  from  chyle  to  blood  :  (some- 
times opposed  to  digestion,  or  the  changes 
effected  in  the  intestinal  canal  rather  than 
that  effected  during  the  course  of  the  cir- 
culation). 

Notwithstanding,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  states, 
that  no  derangement  of  any  of  the  animal  functions 
could  be  detected  by  him,  there  was.  most  probably, 
in  his  case,  some  error  in  the  system,  some  slight 
mal-assimilation,  some  failure  in  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition, which,  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  cir- 
culation, caused  the  slight  degree  of  melancholy. — 
Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  ii. 

Malachite,  s.  [see  extract.]  In  Minera- 
logy. Ore  of  copper;  carbonate  of  copper 
so  called. 

This  stone  [malachite']    is  sometimes  iutirely 
green,  but  lighter  than  that  of  the  nephritick  stone, 
so  as  in  colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the  mallow, 
/uaAaxi),  from  which  it  has  its  uamc;  though  some- 
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times  it  is  veined  with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue  or 
black. —  Woodward. 

Green  malachite  usually  accompanies  the  other 
ores  of  copper. ...  At  the  copper  mines  of  Nischne 
Tagilsk,  belonging  to  Mr.  Demidoff,  a  bed  of  mala- 
chite was  not  long  since  opened,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  yield  1,000  cwt.  of  this  ore.  ...  A  mass 
since  laid  open  measured  at  top  9  feet  by  18 ;  and 
the  portion  uncovered  contained,  at  least,  half  a 
million  pounds  of  pure  malachite.  .  . .  Green  mala- 
chite admits  of  a  high  polish,  and,  when  in  large 
masses,  is  cut  into  tables,  suutt'-boxes,  vases,  &c. — 
Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy . 

Malacolog-ist.  s.  Investigator  in  Mala- 
cology. 

Malacology.  .?.  [Gr.  /lakaicbc  =  soft.]  De- 
partment in  Zoology  constituted  by  the 
investigation  in  the  way  of  structure  and 
classification  of  the  Mollusc  a;  a  more 
direct  derivative  from  which  word,  such 
as  Molluscology,  would  be  barbarous. 
Besides  this,  it  forms  a  convenient  oppo- 
site to  Coitchology ;  the  conchologist  deal- 
ing with  the  hard,  external,  or  shell  cover- 
ing of  the  Mollusca,  the  Malacologist  with 
the  soft  parts,  i.e.  the  animal  itself. 

In  the  system  of  Lamarck,  the  natural  primary 
group  of  annuals  to  which  the  science  of  malacology 
relates  constitutes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  classes 
of  his  invertebrata. — Owen,  in  Branile,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  Malacology. 

Maladministration,  s.  Bad  management 
of  affairs. 

From  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  maladministration,  the 
nobles  and  people  did  resume  the  administration 
of  the  supreme  power. — Swift. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
is  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  de- 
nounces his  superior  for  maleadmini.it ration,  or  a 
wicked  life. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

.Manifestly  tending  to  lix  all  the  blame  of  the  mal- 
administration, in  the  latter  part  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  upon  the  same  set  of  men,  who  had 
been  called  to  account  for  it,  and  punished  in  the 
parliament  of  1376. — Bishop  Lowlh,  Life  of  Wyke- 
ham,  §  5. 

Malady,  s.  [Fr.  maladie.~]  Ailment ;  dis- 
ease ;  distemper  ;  disorder  of  body  ;  sick- 
ness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  tied  to  the  pomp  of  a 
palace, 

Nurse  inward  maladies,  which  have  not  scope  to  be 
breathed  out.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Physicians  first  require,  that  the  malady  be  known 
thoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cure  and  re- 
dress it.— Spenser. 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young : 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 

Shakespear ,  Love's  Labour's  lost,iv.  3. 

An  accidental  violence  of  motion,  has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  batlled  the  skill  of  physicians. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  ; 
Fierce  love  has  pierced  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  tires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  110. 

Malaga,  s.  Wine  so  called,  imported  from 
Malaga  in  Spain. 

(For  example  see  M  o  u  n  tain.) 

Malaise,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Medicine.  Indefinite 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  often  a  preliminary 
symptom  of  serious  disease. 

In  this  state  of  mental  ill-health,  the  patient  is 
conscious  of  a  want  of  brain  tone,  sluggish  action  of 
mind,  and  of  a  deviation  from  his  normal  condition 
of  intellectual  acuteness,  activity,  and  vigour.  He 
is  painfully  sensible  of  feeling  mentally  below  par, 
and  recognises  his  inability  to  use  efficiently  his 
powers  of  mind.  He  suffers  from  a  torpid  state  of 
the  intellect,  a  mental  malaise  unfitting  him  for  any 
kind  or  degree  of  cerebral  work.  The  effort  to  think 
is  irksome  and  painful,  causing,  if  persevered  in, 
vertigo,  headache,  painful  confusion  of  thought  and 
acute  mental  depression. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
ch.  xi. 

Malanders.  s.  [N  Fr.  rnalandre.~\  Dry  scab 
on  the  pastern  of  horses. 

For  a  cure  against  warts  and  malanders. 

Seci-ets  of  Maister  Alexis,  pt.  iii.  fol.40 :  1562. 
Malapert,  adj.    [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.]    Saucy;  quick  with  impudence; 
sprightly  without  respect  or  decency. 
Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert; 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
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If  thou  dar'st  tempt  mo  further,  draw  thy  sword. 
— What,  what  ?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. — Id.,  Twelfth- 
Night,  iv.  1. 

When  the  wives  be  stubborn,  froward,  and  mali- 
pert,  their  husbands  are  compelled  thereby  to  abhor 
and  fly  from  their  own  houses. — Homilies,  On  the 
State  of  Matrimony. 

Howsoever  he  be  bitterly  censured  by  Marinus 
Marsennus,  a  malapert  friar. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  453. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?  Will  you  force  mo 
make  use  of  my  authority  r— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

'By  the  face  of  God!'  he  said,  '  Waldcmar  Fitz- 
urse,  much  hast  thou  taken  upon  theo ;  and  over 
malapert  thou  wert  to  cause  trumpet  to  blow,  or 
banner  be  raised,  in  a  town  where  ourselves  were  in 
presence,  without  our  express  command.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxv. 
[M^alapert. — Over-bold  in  speech  or  action,  saucy. 

'Ne  malapert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong.' 

(Chaucer,  Court  of  Love.) 
Locke  uses  malpertness.  In  modern  language  cut 
down  to  pert.  From  French  appert,  ready,  nimble 
in  that  he  does.  (Cotsrave.)  Mal-appert,  ready  to  a 
fault,  over-ready.  Italian,  aperto,  open,  confident, 
or  bold.  (Florio.) 

'  He  sayde,  Come  I  to  the,  appert  fole  (saucy 
fool), 

I  sallo  caste  the  in  the  pole.' 

(Sir  Percival.  680.) 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Malapertly.  adv.    In  a.  malapert  manner ; 
impudently ;  saucily. 
So  boldly  dare  controule, 
And  so  malapertly  withstand 

The  kynges  own  hand.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  161. 

Malapertness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Malapert;  liveliness  of  reply  without  de- 
cency ;  quick  impudence  ;  sauciness. 

Imputing  unto  them  not  boldness,  but  malipcrt- 
ness. — Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  169  :  1662. 

That  it  was  malipertness  to  pretend  to  more 
wisdom  than  so  many  statesmen. — Fuller,  Holy 
Slate,  p.  458. 

A  malepert  presbytcrian  since  this  plot ;  nothing 
of  malepertness  before. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  2SI. 

Malapertness,  tricking,  or  violence  learnt  among 
schoolboys. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education,  §  70. 

Malapropos,  ado.  [Fr.  from  mat = bad,  badly, 
«  propos  =  to  the  purpose.]  Unsuitably. 
The  French  afford  you  as  much  variety  on  the 
same  day;  but  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or 
malapropos,  as  we. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick 
Poetry. 

Malaria,  s.  Local  impurity  of  the  air,  ge- 
nerally arising  from  decomposing  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  tending  to  the  production 
of  endemic  diseases. 

Here  Mr.  Court  land  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook 
his  head  with  a  most  gloomy  expression  of  counte- 
nance.— '  Indeed,  sir,'  said  Walter, '  I  should  not,  to 
look  at  you,  imagine  that  you  suffered  under  any 
complaint.  You  seem  still  the  same  picture  of 
health  that  my  uncle  describes  you  to  have  been 
when  you  knew  him  so  many  years  ago.'—'  Yes,  sir, 
yes ;  the  confounded  malaria  fixed  the  colour  to  my 
cheeks:  the  blood  is  stagnant,  sir.  Would  to  hea- 
ven I  e^uld  see  myself  a  shade  paler! — the  blood 
does  not  flow ;  I  am  like  a  pool  in  a  citizen's  garden, 
with  a  willow  at  each  corner.' — Lord  Lytlon,  Eugene 
Aram,  ch.  vii. 
Malate.  s.  See  Malic. 
Malbrouc.  s.  [Fr.]   Species  of  ape  so  called. 

( For  example  see  M  a  n  g  a  b  e  y.) 
Malcontent,  adj.  Discontented  ;  dissatisfied. 
Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malecontent '! 

Shakespear ,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 
It  makes  me  malecontent  and  desperate. 

Sir  II.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido. 

Malcontent,  s.  One  who  is  dissatisfied ; 
one  whom  nothing  pleases. 

Iluddibras,  more  like  a  malecontent, 
Did  see  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2,  S7. 

Here  comes  now  the  malecontent,  a  singular  fel- 
low, and  very  formall  in  all  his  demeanours;  one 
that  can  reproove  the  world  with  but  a  word,  the 
follies  of  the  people  with  a  shrug. — ltiche,  Faults 
and  Nothing  but  Faults,  p.  7  :  1606. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  malecontcnls, 
without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  virtues. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  courtiers,  or  were  all 
sour  malecontents,  in  either  case  the  public  would 
thrive  but  ill. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Max.  of  Patriot- 
ism, §  36. 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in 
London  than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his 
arrival.  When  the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch 
packets,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  became  intense. 
Every  morning  hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up 
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hoping  to  hear  that  the  treaty  was  signed;  and 
every  mail  which  came  in  without  bringing  the  good 
news  caused  bitter  disappointment.  The  malecon- 
tents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there  would  be  no 
peace,  and  that  the  negotiation  would,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  be  broken  oS.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxii. 
Malcontented.  adj.  Same  as  Malcontent. 
The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  multitu- 
dinous and  male-contented  subjects,  who  might  have 
refuge  in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

The malecontented  multitude  with  their  petition 
speeds  not. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  71. 

This  is  the  design  of  the  words,  either  to  satisfy 
or  silence  this  malecontented  enquiry. — South,  Ser- 
mons, vii.  289. 

Malcontentedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Ma  Icon  ten  ted  ;  discontentedness  ; 
want  of  affection  to  government. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to 
a  spirit  of  malcontented ness.—  Spectator. 

Male.  adj.  [Fr.  male ;  Lat.  masculus.']  Of 
the  sex  that  begets,  not  bears,  young  ;  not 
female. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world? — Locke. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
you  have  no  male  child ;  your  daughters  are  all 
married  to  wealthy  patricians. — Swift,  Examiner. 
Male.  s.    The  he  of  any  species. 

In  most  the  male  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female. — Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  different 
proportions. — Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Maicdicency. Reproachful  speech;  prone- 
ness  to  reproach. 

AVe  are  now  to  have  a  taste  of  the  maledicency  of 
Luther's  spirit  from  his  book  against  Henry  the 
Eighth. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Character  of  Luther. 
Maledicent.  adj.    Speaking  reproachfully; 
slanderous. 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  maledicent,  and  so 
slovenly  spirits. — Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 
Malediction,  s.  Curse  ;  execration  ;  denun- 
ciation of  evil:   (opposed  to  Benedic- 
tion). 

Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained  be, 
To  wretched  me,  the  last,  worst  malediction. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man,  upon  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach 
of  natural  capacity. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  Spain  they  stayed  near  eight  months,  during 
which  Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions; which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of 
the  Luke  of  Buckingliam. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcised  . . . 
With  malediction  mentioned. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  975. 

Malefaction,  s.    Crime  ;  offence. 

Guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene, 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Malefactor,  s.  Offender  against  law ;  cri- 
minal ;  guilty  person. 

A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge;  like  male- 
factors flying  to  the  altar,  only  to  save  their  lives. — 
South,  Sermons. 

If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
No  prayer  can  bind  her,  no  excuse  appease  ; 
The  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  5  42. 
The  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  524. 

Malefice.  s.  Any  wicked  act ;  artifice;  en- 
chantment. 

He  crammed  them  with  cruras  of  benefices, 
And  fill'd  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  malefices. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Maleficent,  adj.    Wicked  ;  doing  evil. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  said 
above,  of  a  mischievous  or  maleficent  nation. — Burke, 
Extract  from  Vattel,  §  70. 

Maleficiate.  v.  a.    Bewitch.  Hare. 

A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear 
he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all 
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old  women  as  witches ;  and  every  black  dog  oi  oat 
he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ;  every  person 
that  comes  near  him  is  maU-Jicinted  ;  every  creature, 
all  intent  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin!  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  181. 
Maleficiation.  s.    Witchcraft.  Hare. 

Irremediable  impoteney  .  .  .  whether  by  way  of 
perpetual  maleficiation,  or  casualty.— Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  10. 
Malengine.  s.    Guile ;  deceit.  Hare. 

But  the  chaste  damzell,  that  had  never  priefc 
Of  such  malengine  and  fine  forgeryc, 
Hid  easely  beleeve  her  strong  exticmitye. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  1,  53. 
The  admiral  through  private  malice  and  malen- 
gine was  to  lose  his  life. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  b.  i. 

Malespirited.  adj.    Having  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  a  man  ;  highminded. 
The  youths  are  of  themselves  hot,  violent, 
Full  of  great  thought ;  and  that  male-spirited  dame, 
Their  mother,  slacks  no  means  to  put  them  on. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Malet.  s.  [Fr.  malette.']  Budget;  portman- 
teau.   See  Mail. 

He  lifted  up  a  saddle-cushion,  and  a  portmantue 
fast  to  it,  which  were  half  rotten.  The  knight  was 
possessed  with  a  marvellous  desire  to  know  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  malet. — Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  iii.  9. 
Malevolence,  s.  Ill  will ;  inclination  to 
hurt  others  ;  malignant. 

The  son  of  Duncan 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

Malevolent,  adj.  [Lat.  volo,  pres.  part. 
volens,  -cutis  —  wishing,  willing.]  Ill-dis- 
posed towards  others;  unfavourable;  ma- 
lignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder. 

Lryden,  King  Arthur. 
Malevolently,  ado.    In  a  malevolent  man- 
ner ;  malignly ;   malignantly  ;   with  ill- 
will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindicate 
him  from  aspersions  malevolently  cast  upon  him. — 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
Malevolous.  adj.    Malevolent ;  malicious. 

Hitherto  we  see  these  malevolous  critics  keep  their 
ground. — Bishop  Warburton,  On  Prodigies,  p.  109. 

Malformation,  s.    Unnatural  development 
of  any  part  of  an  organic  structure. 
(For  example  see  Monstrosity). 

Malic,  adj.  [Lat.  malum  =  apple.  The  -ic 
belongs  to  the  artificial  nomenclature  of 
Chemistry,  signifying  an  acid.  •  It  has  its 
derivative,  malate.~\  Acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  certain  fruits  and  plants,  especially 
the  apple.  Its  salts  are  malates.  See  ex- 
tract. 

Unripe  apples,  sloes,  barberries,  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash,  elder-berries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  bilberries,  brambleberries, 
whortleberries,  cherries,  ananas,  afford  malic  acid ; 
the  houseleek  and  purslaine  contain  the  malate  of 
lime. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Malice,  s.  [Lat.  malilia.] 

1.  Badness  of  design  ;  deliberate  mischief. 

God  hath  forgiven  mo  many  sins  of  malice,  and 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  inlirmities.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

2.  Ill  intention  to  any  one  ;  desire  of  hurting. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shakespear,  Macbeth, Hi.  2. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  53. 

Malice,  v.  a.    Regard  with  ill-will. 

The  cause  why  he  this  fly  so  maliced, 
Wras  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquished. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 

I  am  so  far  from  malicing  their  states, 
That  I  begin  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Wre  malice  them  not;  we  are  not  enemies  unto 
them.— Bishop  Jewel,  Sermons,  p.  203  :  1611. 
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Malicious,  adj.    Ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
intending  ill ;  malignant. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2, 
I  grant  him  bloody, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Thou  k newest, 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe, 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  252. 
The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  tins  morbifiek 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard. — Har- 
vey, Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Maliciously,  adv.    In  a  malicious  manner  ; 
with  malignity ;   with  intention  of  mis- 
chief. 

An  intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciously  bent  against  mo,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 
— Swift,  Gulliver's  'Travels. 
Maliciousness,  a1.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Malicious;  malice;  intention  of  mis- 
chief to  another. 

Lay  aside  all  maliciousncsse,  guile,  and  dissimula- 
tion.— Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  G2  :  15b0. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  maliciousness, 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid.    G.  Herbert. 

Malign,  adj.    [Fr.  maligne  ;  Lat.  malignus.'] 

1.  Unfavourable;  ill-disposed  to  anyone; 
malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 
— Bacon. 

Such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky, 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  310. 

2.  Infectious;  fatal  to  the  body  ;  pestilential. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ul- 
cers, and  pernicious  imposthumations.— Bacon,  Es- 
says. 
Malign,  v.  a. 

1 .  Regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  gcods,  or  murdering  them.— Spen- 
ser, View  oft/ie  State  of  Ireland. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  covernour 
should  so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  sutler  an  evil 
to  grow  up,  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under. 
— Ibid. 

Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness.— Ecclesiasticus, 
xlv.  18. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling,  then 
is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  men's  fortunes.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Injure  ;  hurt ;  harm. 

Fruit-trees  too  much  maligned  by  the  arsenical 
fumes.— Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  87. 
Malign,  v.  n.    Entertain  malice. 

This  odious  fool,  when  he  meets  with  aught  above 
the  cogitation  of  his  reading,  leaves  the  noisome 
stench  of  his  rude  slot  behind  him,  maligning  that 
any  thing  should  be  spoke  or  understood  above  his 
own  genuine  baseness.— Milton,  Colasterion. 

Malignancy,  s. 

1.  Malevolence  ;  malice  ;  unfavourableness. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me;  the  malignancg 
of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours;  there- 
fore I  crave  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils 
alone.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  1. 

2.  Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  malignancy,  either 
proves  easily  curable,  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its 
venom. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Malignant,  adj. 

1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious ;  mali- 
cious; mischievous;  intending  or  effecting 
ill. 

O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stare  ! 
Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  5. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.    Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign, 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  538. 
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They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their 
own  represented,  in  a  false  and  malignant  light, 
whereupon  they  judge  and  condemn  at  once. — 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

Becket  wrote  to  the  Pope,  insisting  on  all  the 
cruelties  of  the  King:  he  calls  him  a  malignant 
tyrant,  one  full  of  malice.  —  Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  oh.  viii.  b.  viii. 

2.  Hostile  to  life  :  (as,  '  malignant  fevers'). 
They  hold  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  malig- 
nant vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint;  that  the 
swelling  is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  down 
humours  to  damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours,  and 
thereby  assuage  the  pain. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Let  the  lenrn'd  begin 
The  enquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in  ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 
their  prey  ?  Dryden,  Epistles, 

To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  111. 

Malignant,  s.  One  of  ill  intention ;  malevo- 
lently disposed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  certain  malignants,  se- 
cretelv  to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
church  of  Christ. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 
"What  will  malignants  say  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  G29. 

Malignantly,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner ; 
with  ill  intention  ;  maliciously  ;  mischiev- 
ously. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves. 

Shakespear,  Coriolantis,  ii.  3. 

Maligner.  s.    One  who  maligns. 
a.  By  regarding  another  with  ill  will. 

The  envious  maligners  of  your  majesty's  felicity. 
^Earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  King,  Cabal,  p.  209:  162:5. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question. — Swift. 

•j.  As  a  sarcastic  censurer. 

MaHgners  of  the  higher  powers,  such  as  Sainct 
Jude  calleth  contemners  of  lordeshippe. — Fulke, Re- 
tentive to  stay  good  Christians,  p.  Ill:  15S0. 

Such  as  these  are  philosophers'  maligners,  who 
pronounce  the  most  generous  contemplations,  need- 
less unprofitable  subtleties.—  Glanville,  Apology. 

Malignity,  s.    [Lat.  malignitas  ;  Fr.  malig- 

nite.~\ 

1.  Malice;  maliciousness. 

Deeds  are  done  which  man  might  chnrge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscerning  might, 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.  Tickell. 

2.  Evilness  of  nature. 

This  shews  the  high  malignity  of  fraud,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and  mutual  con- 
fidence.— South,  Sermons. 

3.  Contrariety  to  life  ;  destructive  tendency  ; 
attribute  suggested  by  Malignant  in  its 
medical  sense. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  re- 
ports are  various;  his  physicians  discerned  an  in- 
vincible malignity  in  his  disease. — Sir  J.  Ilayward. 

Malignly,  adv.  In  a  malign  manner ;  en- 
viously ;  with  ill  will ;  mischievously. 

Such  are  evermore  the  unworthye  wayes  of  thys 
world,  malygnelye  to  blame  men  for  their  weldoinge. 
— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.  52 : 
1543. 

Lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach  ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Malinger,  v.  n.  Act  the  Malingerer. 
Rare,  except  as  a  participle. 

He  [Lord  Chatham]  cannot  as  yet  transact  busi- 
siness.  He  cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all 
can  he  bear  the  excitement  of  an  interview  with 
majesty.  Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that 
he  was,  to  use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He 
had  made,  they  said, a  great  blunder,  and  had  found 
it  out. — Macaithiy,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
The  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Malingerer,  s.    [?  Confusion  hetween  male 
+  yero  —  bear,  carry,    comport  oneself, 
and  malign,  i.e.  person  who  with  no  liking 
for  any  service,  coins  an  excuse  in  order 
to  evade  it.]    One  who  feigns  sickness  ; 
sham  sick  man  ;  mock  patient :  (chiefly 
applied  to  flinchers  from  military  service). 
He  took  more  alarm  than  offence  at  being  openly 
called  a  malingerer  —  G.  P.  It.  James,  Tlie  Robber. 
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Malingering,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

is  a  malingerer. 

He  was  suspected  of  malingering. —  G.  P.  R. 
James,  The  Robber. 

Malison,  s.  [N.Fr.  malison  =  curse.]  Male- 
diction: (opposed  to  Benison). 
Twenty  times  light  on  it 
God's  malison. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given 
To  speak  the  malison  of  heaven. 

Campbell,  O'Connor's  Child. 

Malkin.  s.  [  ?  ]  Mop  made  of  clouts  for 
sweeping  ovens  ;  thence  a  frightful  figure 
of  clouts  dressed  up  ;  thence  a  dirty  wench. 

The  kitchen  mallei  a  pins 
Her  richest  lock  ram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face  ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin. 

Id.,  Pericles,  iv.  4. 

Mall.  s.  [Lat.  malleus.']    Hammer;  mallet; 
stroke  ;  blow  given  with  one.  Hare. 
With  mighty  mall. 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he 
enclosed  in  them  several  drugs.  —  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Mall.  s.  [from  Low  Lat.  mallam  =  open 
square,  or  court,  for  the  political  meetings 
of  the  ancient  Germans.]  Aproper  rather 
than  a  common  name,  as  Pall  Mall. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey, 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Mallard,  s.  [Fr.  malart.~]  The  explanation 
in  the  previous  editions  is — '  Drake  of  the 
wild  duck  ;'  and  it  is  probable  that  few  who 
profess  to  speak  correctly  apply  the  term 
to  either  a  male  tame  duck,  or  a  female 
duck  of  either  kind.  Yet  the  evidence 
that  it  is  limited  to  males,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  the  following  extract,  from 
an  influential  writer,  the  text,  taken  by  it- 
self, evidently  recognizes  a  female  mal- 
lard. But  as  the  heading  of  the  notice  is 
'  The  Mallard,  Anas  bosc/ias,'  it  may  be  the 
Latin,  rather  than  the  English,  term  to 
which  the  words  '  this  species'  refer. 

The  mallard  usually  weighs  two  pounds  and  a 
half;  the  length  is  twenty-three  inches;  the  breadth 
thirty-live.  The  bill  is  of  a  yellowish  green;  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  shining  green ;  more 
than  half  round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  an 
incomplete  circle  of  white;  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  is  of  a  purplish  red,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
back  of  the  same  colour ;  the  breast  and  belly  of  a 
pale  grey.  . .  .  What  distinguishes  the  male  of  this 
species  from  all  others  are  the  four  middle  feathers 
[of  the  tail]  which  are  black  and  strongly  curved 
upwards ;  but  the  females  want  this  mark ;  their 
plumage  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  spotted  with 
black. — Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

In  Yarrell,  there  is  the  same  abstinence 
from  any  specific  statement  that  the  term 
is  limited  to  the  male  bird,  and  the  same 
coextensiveness  of  import  in  the  heading 
of  the  w  ords  Mallard  and  Anas  boschas. 
The  context,  however,  shews  that  the  mal- 
lard of  Yarrell  was  the  male. 

I  have  seen  two  instances  in  which  females  of  this 
species  have  assumed  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
appearance  of  the  plumage  of  the  mallard,  even  to 
the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail.  .  .  .  The  windpipe  of 
the  mallard  is  about  ten  inches  long.— Yarrell,  Bri- 
tish Birds. 
Again  — 

The  change  in  the  mallard  is  thus  characteristically 
described  by  Air.  Waterton  from  personal  observa- 
tion.— Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  notice  alluded  to 
recognized  &  female  mallard. 

This  description  of  the  plumage  of  the  mallard, 
has  been  penned  down  with  great  care.  I  enclosed 
two  male  birds  in  a  coop  . . .  and  saw  them  every 
day  during  their  captivity.  .  .  .  Thus  we  may  say, 
that  once  every  year,  for  a  very  short  period,  the 
drake  goes,  as  it  were,  in  an  eclipse,  so  that  from  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  July  to  about  the  first 
week  in  August,  neither  in  the  poultry-yards  of  civi- 
lized man,  nor  through  the  vast  extent  of  nature's 
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widest  range,  can  there  be  found  a  drake  in  that 
plumage  which,  at  all  the  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
is  so  remarkably  splendid  and  diversified. — Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

Etymologically  the  termination  -ard  is 
augmentative,  and,  as  such,  suggestive  of 
males  rather  than  females.  But  this  is 
not  conclusive.    See  Pochard. 

The  usage  is  uncertain.  With  poulterers 
and  fenmcn,  when  we  begin  to  talk  of 
ducks,  and  it  is  understood  that  we  mean 
wild  ones,  it  is  natural,  where  a  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  made  at  all,  to  use  the  word 
drake  ;  while  for  zoological  purposes,  the 
word  mallard,  unless  it  includes  both  sexes, 
is  no  equivalent  to  wild  duck.  The  word 
is,  perhaps,  obsolescent.  If  revived,  it 
should  coincide  with  wild  duck,  transla- 
ting Anas  boschas,v.ferus. 

Antony 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 
The  birds  that  are  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are 
mallard,  shoveler,  and  goose.— Peacham,  On  Draw- 
ing. 

Arm  your  hook  with  the  line,  and  cut  so  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  will  make  the  wings. — 
Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Malleability,  s.  Quality  of  enduring  the 
hammer  :  quality  of  spreading  under  the 
hammer. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  the 
malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  on  which  these  qualities  and  their 
union  depend  —  Locke. 

Malleable,  adj.  [Fr.  malleable  ;  from  Lat. 
malleus  =  hammer.]  Capable  of  being 
spread  by  beating. 

Make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  though  it  come  not 

to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.—  Bacon. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the'anvil ; 
And  justly's'held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1, 249. 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  in- 
ward to  pression,  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it 
is  hard  and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure,  with  a 
force  rising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts  ; 
if  the  parts  slide  upon  one  another,  the  body  is  mal- 
leable or  soft. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Malleableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Malleable  ;  quality  of  enduring  the  ham- 
mer ;  malleability ;  ductility. 

The  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  earth  are  the  metals,  which  are  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and 
malleableness. — Locke. 

Malleate.  v.  a.  Hammer;  forge  or  shape 
by  the  hammer.  Rare. 

Look  upon  every  circumstance  in  the  story  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  we  cannot  find  one  which  was  not  as  a 
hammer  to  malleate  and  soften  his  stony  heart.— 
Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  218  ;  1 047. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  malle- 
ating  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools. — 
Derham. 

Malleation.  s.  Act  of  beating  with,  or  as 
with,  a  hammer. 

His  squire  ...  by  often  malleations,  hammerings, 
poundings,  and  threshings,  might  in  good  time  be 
beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a  gentleman. — Gayton, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  67  :  1654. 

Mallecbo.  *.    See  Mi  chin  g. 
Mallet,    s.      [Fr.  maillct ;   Lat.  malleus.j 
Wooden  hammer. 

The  vessel  soddered  up  was  warily  struck  with 
wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  compressed. — Boyle. 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvi 
Mallow,    s.    [Lat.  malva  \   A.S.  ma/ewe.] 
Native  plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Malva. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 
That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 
With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret, 

Bv  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Brook. 
Malm.  s.  [Swedish.]    See  extract. 

Between  Godstone  and  Reigate  ...  it  [the  Upper 
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Green  Sand]  begins  to  assume  a  decided  character, 
and  is  there  quarried  for  a  particular  kind  of  sand- 
stone, called  -  lire-stone,'  which  is  valuable  for  lining 
fire-places  and  furnaces  Here  ...  it  passes  insen- 
sibly into  the  lower  chalk,  but  the  whole  of  the  ter- 
races . .  .  are  exclusively  composed  of  this  bed  locally 
called  the  malm  rock.  Something  of  a  similar  step- 
like appearance  may  also  be  observed  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  several  admirable  sections  of  it  occur. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  at  the  picturesque  spot 
called  Black  Gang  Chine,  where  the  bed  obtains  a 
thickness  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  the  lower  part 
being  sandy,  with  spongiform  masses,  and  the  upper 
part  containing  abundance  of  chert  or  hard  sili- 
ceous rock,  the  malm  rock  of  Western  Sussex. — 
Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxx.  p.  453. 
Malmsey,  s.  [contracted,  and  common, 
form  of  Malv  oisie.]  Wine  so  called. 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Malobservation.  s.  Erroneous  observation. 
A  fallacy  of  misobservatiou  may  be  either  negative 
or  positive;  either  non-observation  or  mal-observa- 
tion.   It  is  non-observation,  when  all  the  error  con- 
sists in  overlooking,  or  neglecting,  facts  or  particu- 
lars which  ought  to  have  been  observed.    It  is 
mal-observation,  when  something  is  not  simply  un- 
seen, but  seen  wrong ;  when  the  fact  or  phenome- 
non, instead  of  being  recognised  for  what  it  is  in 
reality,  is  mistaken  for  something  else.— J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  b.  v.  ch.  iv.  §  1. 
Malpractice,   s.     Piece  of  bad   conduct : 
(common  in  the  plural). 

Fanny  was  almost  ready  to  tell  fibs  to  screen  her 
brother's  malpractices  from  her  mamma;  she  cried 
when  she  heard  of  his  mishaps,  and  that  he  had  lost 
so  much  money  at  the  gaming-tables;  and  when 
Sir  Thomas  won't  away,  the  good  little  soul  brought 
him  five  louis,  which  was  all  the  money  she  had.— 
Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Illiine. 
Malt.  5.    [A.S.  mealt.']    Grain  steeped  in 
water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 
Beer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
Malt.  v.  n.    Be  made  malt. 

To  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Maltalent.  s.   Ill  humour ;  spleen.  Obsolete. 

So  forth  he  went, 
With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewrai'd  great  grudge  and  maltalent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  4,  61. 
Maltdrink.  s.    Liquor  for  drinking,  bever- 
age, prepared  by  brewing  (it  would  scarcely 
apply  to  spirit  distilled)  from  malt;  malt 
liquor. 

All  maltdrinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  slimy  syrup.— Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of 
tlie  animal  Humours. 
Maltdust.  s.    See  second  extract. 

Malt-dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren-land,  and  a 
great  improver  of  barley. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Maltdust  consists  chiefly  of  the  infant  radicle 
separated  from  the  grain.  I  have  never  made  any 
experiments  upon  this  manure;  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  it  must  contain  saccharine  matter, 
and  tliis  will  account  for  its  powerful  effects.  Like 
rape  cake,  it  should  be  used  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
its  fermentation  prevented. — Sir  H.  Davy,  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  lect.  vi. 
Maltfloor.  s.    Floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  corn  from  the  cistern  into  the  malt- 
floor. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Maltha,  s.    See  extract. 

Maltha  [is]  a  mineralogical  term  applied  to 
mineral  pitch ;  an  inflammable  bituminous  pro- 
duct, probably  derived  from  the  exsiccation  of  mi- 
neral tar.  A  cement  containing  mineral  pitch  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  plastering  their  walls,  and 
was  composed  of  pitch,  wax,  plaster,  and  grease. 
Another  sort,  witli  which  the  Romans  used  to  plas- 
ter the  interior  of  their  aqueducts,  was  made  of  lime 
incorporated  with  melted  pitch.  The  various  bitu- 
minous pavements  which  have  lately  come  into  use 
are  similar  combinations. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Milthorse.  s.    Dull  dolt. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  malthorse 
drudge. — Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Slirew,  iv.  1. 

Moine,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
Malting,  s.   Ileducing  to  the  condition,  pre- 
paration of,  malt. 

But,  if  we  would  set  in  a  true  light  the  many  ad- 
vantages, and  large  catalogue  of  solid  blessings,  that 
accrue  from  and  are  owing  to  the  evil  1  treat  of,  we 
are  to  consider  the  rents  that  are  received,  the 
ground  that  is  tilled,  the  tools  that  are  made,  the 
cattle  that  are  employed,  and,  above  all,  the  multi- 
tude of  poor  that- are  maintained  by  the  variety  of 
labour  required  in  husbandry,  in  malting,  in  car- 
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riaare,  and  distillation,  before  we  can  have  that  pro- 
duce of  malt  which  we  call  low  wines,  and  is  but  the 
beginning  from  which  the  various  spirits  are  after- 
wards to  be  made.— Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Maltster,  s.    One  who  makes  malt. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady's  side ; 
but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink  brandy, 
of  which  she  died  ;  and  Tom  is  now  a  journeyman 
maltster. — Swift. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound. 

Id.,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 

Maltreat,  v.  a.  Use  with  roughness  or  un- 
kindness. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  .  . .  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver Ferrers,  but  maltreated  the  Serjeant.— Bishop 
El/ys,  Tracts  on  Liberty,  pt.  ii.  p.  105. 
Maltreatment,  s.    Bad  usage. 

The  seizure,  maltreatment,  imprisonment,  far 
more  any  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  King's  Courts 
upon  their  persons,  was  impiety,  sacrilege. — MilmO/n, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
Maltworm.  s.  Tippler. 

Then  will  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl, 

E'en  as  a  maltworm  sholde ; 
And  say,  Bear  heart  I  have  ta'en  my  part 
In  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  i.  1,  song. 
None  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hued  mall- 
worms. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  alehouse,  and  know 
not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drink- 
ing; maltworms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  like 
so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle! — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy ,  p.  301. 
Malvaceous.  adj.     [Lat.  malva  —  mallow.] 
In  Botany.  Having  the  character  of,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  relating  to, 
mallows ;   a  term  which   translates  the 
Latin  Malvaceae,  the  name  of  the  class  of 
which  the  mallows  are  the  representatives. 

Like  other  malvaceous  plants,  the  Althaea  is  muci- 
laginous and  demulcent. — Dr.  A.  T.  Tlwmpson,  Dis- 
pensatory. 

Malversation,  s.  System,  practice,  or  habit 
of  bad  shifts,  mean  artifices,  wicked  and 
fraudulent  tricks. 

A  man  turned  out  of  his  employment  by  Sir  John 
Clavering  for  malversation  in  office. — Burke,  Speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Mamaluke.  s.  [Arabic,  memahtk  =  pur- 
chased slave.]  Turkish  soldier  so  called. 
See  extracts. 

He  [Saladine]  sent  to  the  Circassians  by  the  lake 
of  Meatis,  near  Taurica  Chcrsonesus,  and  thence 
brought  many  slaves  of  able  and  active  bodies. 
These  slaves  he  trained  up  in  military  discipline, 
most  of  them  being  Christians,  once  baptized;  but 
afterwards,  untaught  Christ,  they  learned  Maho- 
met ;  and  so  became  the  worst  foes  to  religion  for 
once  being  her  friends.  These  proved  excellent  sol- 
diers and  special  horsemen,  and  are  called  mam- 
inalukes. — Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  97. 

"Lis  sung,  there  is  a  valiant  mamaluke 
In  foreign  land.  Butler,  Budibras,  i.  1,  90:!. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  history,  especially 
in  the  history  of  slavery.  The  word  Mameluke,  or 
Memlook,  means  slave;  and  this  body  of  oriental 
chivalry,  which,  for  nearly  six  centuries  maintained 
itself  in  lordly  pride  in  Egypt,  .  .  .  this  military  aris- 
tocracy of  the  East,  consisted  of  men  who  had  been 
bought,  sold,  and  bred  as  slaves,  and  who  recruited 
their  own  ranks,  not  from  among  the  natives  of  the 
land  which  became  their  country,  but  from  the 
slave  markets  of  far  distant  regions.  Malech  Salech 
.  .  .  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ...  an  armed  corps  of  twelve  thousand  slaves, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Caucasian  countries.  These, 
from  their  servile  condition,  were  called  Memlooks. 
Their  discipline  and  military  skill  soon  made  them 
formidable  to  their  master;  and  in  1264  they  killed 
Touroun  Shah,  the  last  prince  of  the  Eyoub  dynasty, 
and  placed  one  of  their  own  body  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  The  first  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
were  called  Baharites.  They  conquered  Syria  .  .  . 
In  1382,  Berkouk,  a  Mameluke  of  Circassian  race, 
overthrew  the  Baharite  sovereign,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  Circassian  Mamelukes,  which  continued 
to  reign  until  the  time  of  Selim's  invasion.  At  this 
period,  the  military  force  of  the  Mamelukes  con- 
sisted of  three  classes  . .  .  First,  there  were  the  Ma- 
melukes  themselves,  properly  so  called,  all  of  whom 
were  of  pure  Circassian  blood.  .  .  .  The  second  corps 
was  called  the  Djelbans  .  .  .  the  third  .  .  .  the  Kor- 
snns.— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 
Mamma,  s.  [Lat.]  Nipple  ;  teat ;  breast. 
Medical. 

The  dull  space  may  extend  . . .  from  mamma  to 
mamma. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  i. 

Mamma,  s.  As  in  my  mamma  =  my  mother ; 
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JU  JX  JU  JU  (Mammalia 
but  so  often  used  in  the  Vocative  Case  as 
to  have  the  character  of  an  Interjection; 
as  which  it  originated.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fundamental  connection  between  the 
two  words,  it  is  not  the  derivative  of 
mamma  =  breast,  but  simply  the  instinctive 
call  of  infants,  being  found  with  the  same 
import  in  numerous  languages;  sometimes, 
as  in  certain  Carib  dialects  in  conjunc- 
tion with  papa  as  the  name  of  the  male 
parent. 

It  is  spelt  with  two  nts  in  the  previous 
editions,  and  is  left  as  found  ;  though  a 
single  m  would  be  more  correct.  That  the 
accent  is  actually  on  the  second  syllable, 
when  the  word  is  used  by  adults,  is 
beyond  doubt  ;  though  mam-ma,  and 
mdmmey,  may  be  heard  when  the  word 
is  either  imperfectly  pronounced  or  used 
as  a  vulgarism ;  yet  the  double  m  sug- 
gests an  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Again, 
few  will  deny  that  if  mamma  be  better  than 
mama,  pappd  is  better  than  papa.  Yet  the 
latter  orthography  is  both  correct  and  cur- 
rent ;  and  the  two  words  should  be  in  the 
same  category. 
Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak ; 

Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye; 
Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake? 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Chloe. 

Prior,  Cupid's  Mistake. 
Litle  masters  and  misses  are  great  impediments 
to  servants ;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma— Swift,  Ad- 
vice to  Servants. 

Mammal,  s.  Member  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia. 

In  some  marsupials  the  optic  nerve  grooves  the 
orbito-sphenoid,  escaping  by  a  cleft  continuous  with 
the  fissura  lacera  anterior  :  in  higher  mammals  the 
nerve  escapes  by  a  special  Foramen  Opticum.  The 
extra-cranial  parts  of  the  nerves  are  remarkably 
long  in  whales,  and  in  all  cetacea  they  diverge  from 
the  chiasma  at  a  wide  angle.  This  becomes  less 
open  as  the  mammals  rise  to  man. . .  .  The  branch  of 
the  third  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  eye-ball,  between  the  inferior  and  external  rec- 
tus muscles,  and  supplies  the  obliquus  inferior,  is 
connected,  usually  by  a  short  thick  cord,  with  a  len- 
ticular ganglion  ;  but  this  is  not  so  well  defined  in 
some  mammals,  and  the  ciliary  nerves  are  usually 
fewer  than  in  man.  .  .  .  Besides"  the  rectus  externum, 
the  sixth  nerve,  in  most  mammals, supplies  an  addi- 
tional muscle,  the  retractor  oculi.  .  .  .  This  distinc- 
tion is  better  marked  in  mammals  than  in  birds  and 
reptiles. — Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
(See  also  under  Mammalian.) 

Mammalia,  s.  pi.  [Lat. ;  neuter  plural  from 
mammalis,  connected  with,  belonging  to,  a 
mamma  =  nipple,  breast.  A  term  in  Zoo- 
logy, and  when  used  with  a  plural  or  collec- 
tive import,  oftener  Latin  than  English. 
When  used  as  the  singular,  the  Anglicized 
form  Mammal  is  adopted.]  Class  of  ani- 
mals which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  mam- 
mae, i.e.  suckle  their  young. 

Before  .  .  .  the  subdivisions  are  more  especially 
characterised,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  trace  the 
principal  steps  by  which  the  present  views  of  the 
affinities  and  classification  of  the  mammalia  have 
been  acquired.  Aristotle,  choosing  the  locomotive 
system  as  a  base,  divided  his  Zootoca,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Linnsean  mammalia,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  locomotive  organs,  into  three  sections :  1. 
Dipoda,  or  bipeds;  2.  Tetrapoda,  or  quadrupeds; 
and  3.  Apoda,  or  impeds.  Man  is  cited  as  the  type 
of  the  first,  and  the  whale  tribe  is  included  in  the 
last  of  these  primary  groups  ;  the  second  embraces 
all  the  rest  of  the  class,  which,  in  common  language, 
are  called  quadrupeds.  These  Aristotle  subdn  ided 
into  two  great  natural  groups,  according  to  the  mo- 
difications of  the  organs  of  touch.  In  the  first  a 
part  of  the  digits  is  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  the 
tactile  faculty,  the  nail  or  claw  being  placed  upon 
one  side  only  ;  in  the  second  group,  the  extremities 
of  the  digits  are  enclosed  in  hoofs.  These  again  are 
subdivided,  the  first  group,  or  Unguiculata  of  mo- 
dern mammalogists,  into :  1.  Those  which  have  the 
front  teeth  trenchant,  and  the  back  teeth  flattened, 
as  the  Pithecoida  or  apes,  and  the  Dermaptera  or 
bats;  2.  Those  with  acuminated  trenchant  or  carni- 
vorous teeth,  which  Aristotle  calls  Karcharodonta  ; 
3.  The  Rodent  quadrupeds,  which  are  indicated  by 
a  negative  dental  character.  .  .  .  Ray,  with  a  less 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  class  Zootoca  or  Mammalia,  arranges  his 
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equivalent  group  of  '  Viviparous  four-footed  ani- 
mals' chiefly  on  the  Aristotelian  characters,  the  pri- 
mary divisions  being  the  Unguiculata  and  Ungulata, 
and  the  subdivisions  being  based  on  locomotive  and 
dental  characters.  The  whales  are  excluded.  Ltu- 
na'us,  restoring  the  class  Mammalia  to  its  Aristote- 
lian integrity,  primarily  subdivides  it  into  Ungui- 
culata,  Ungulata,  and  Mutiea.  the  latter  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  Apoda  of  Aristotle  ;  but  his  secon- 
dary divisions  or  orders  are  taken  chiefly  from 
modifications  of  the  dentary  system.  Linnams  de- 
lines  the  class  mammalia  as  follows:  Heart  with 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  blood  warm  ;  lungs 
respiring  reciprocally;  jaws  incumbent,  covered, 
armed  with  teeth  in  most;  penis  intrans;  genera- 
tion viviparous,  lactiferous;  senses,  tongue,  nostrils, 
eyes,  cars,  tactile  papillae  ;  covering,  hairs  few  in 
tropical,  very  sparing  in  aquatic,  mammals;  sup- 
port, four  feet,  except  in  those  which  are  entirely 
aquatic,  in  which  the  posterior  feet  arc  bound  toge- 
ther in  the  fin  of  the  tail ;  a  tail  in  most.— Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  Mammalia. 

Mammalian,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  mammalia. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  substitu- 
tion in  thesuccessive  temporary  appliances  foracrat-  j 
ing  the  blood,  which  the  mammalian  embryo  exhi- 1 
bits.  During  the  first  phase  of  its  development,  the  | 
mammalian  embryo  circulates  its  blood  through  a 
system  of  vessels  distributed  over  what  is  called  the 
Area  Yasculosa —  a  system  of  vessels  homologous 
with  one  which,  among  fishes,  serves  for  aerating 
the  blood  until  the  permanent  respiratory  organs 
come  into  play.  After  a  time,  there  buds  out  from 
the  mammalian  embryo,  a  vascular  member  called 
the  allantois,  homologous  with  one  which,  in  birds 
and  reptiles,  replaces  the  first  as  a  breathing  appa- 
ratus. But  while  in  the  higher  oviparous  verte- 
brates, the  allantois  serves  the  purpose  of  a  lung 
during  the  rest  of  embryonic  life,  it  does  not  do  so 
in  the  mammalian  embryo.  In  im placental  mam- 
mals, it  aborts,  having  no  function  to  discharge; 
and  in  the  higher  mammals,  it  becomes  placentii'c- 
rous,  and  serves  as  the  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  parent  and  the  offspring— becomes 
an  organ  of  nutrition  more  than  of  respiration.  Now 
since  the  first  system  of  external  blood-vessels,  not 
being  in  contact  with  a  direct  ly-oxygenated  medium, 
cannot  be  very  serviceable  to  the  mammalian  em- 
bryo as  a  lung;  and  since  the  second  system  of  ex- 
ternal blood-vessels  is,  to  the  implaeental  embryo, 
of  no  greater  avail  than  the  first ;  and  since  the  com- 
munication between  the  embryo  and  t lie  placenta 
among  placental  mammals,  might  as  well  or  better 
have  been  made  directly,  instead  of  by  metamor- 
phosis of  the  allantois;  these  substitutions  appear 
unaccountable  as  results  of  design.  But  they  are 
quite  congruous  with  the  supposition,  that  the 
mammalian  type  arose  out  of  lower  vertebrate  types. 
For  in  such  case,  the  mammalian  embryo,  passing 
through  states  representing,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
those  which  its  remote  ancestors  had  in  common 
with  the  lower  vertebrata,  develops  these  subsidiary 
organs  in  like  ways  with  the  lower  vertebrata.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

Mammaliferous.  adj.   Containing  the  fossil 
remains  of  mammals. 

The  mammaliferous,  or  Norwich  Crag,  which  is 
decidedly  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  Bed  Crag, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  shelly  beds  of  sand  or  loam, 
well  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and 
also  at  Southwold  in  Suffolk.  This  formation  is  not 
entirely  marine  as  the  lower  beds  .  .  .  numerous  mam- 
malian remains  being  distributed  through  it.  .Mr. 
Charlesworth  has  named  this  the  Mammalift  rous 
Crag,  and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  as  presenting 
the  first  instance  in  the  ascending  order  of  forma- 
tions in  England,  where  numerous  mammalian  re-  j 
mains  occur  embedded  in  a  regular  stratum.  Over- 1 
lying  the  Norwich,  or  Mammaliferous  Crag,  other 
strata  succeed,  which  are  decidedly  lacustrine,  and 
which  contain  also  the  remains  of  mammalia,  and 
with  these  the  series  of  Tertiary  stratified  deposits 
in  England  is  brought  to  a  final  close.  —  Ansted,  j 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
ch.  xxxv.  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

Mammalogist.  s.    Investigator  of  the  ana-  j 
tomy,  physiology,  and  especially  the  clas- 
sification of  the  Mammalia. 

(For  example  see  under  Mam  malia.) 
The  word  under  notice,  though  excep- 
tionable, is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  is 
likely  to  be  adopted.  Mammalogy,  etymo- 
logically,  is  the  doctrine  of  mamma  = 
breasts.  Meanwhile,  Mammal  is  not  only 
a  secondary  formation,  but  one  in  which 
/  enters  as  an  element.  This,  however, 
being  the  letter  with  which  -logy  begins, 
u.  ves  the  cumbrous  forms,  mammalology  • 
and  mammalotogist. 

Mammary,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  mamma 
or  breast. 
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They  [mammalia]  possess  mammary  glands,  and 
suckle  their  young  ;  the  foetus  is  developed  in  the 
womb.  Their  external  distinguishing  marks  are  a 
covering  of  hair,  and  teats  or  nipples ;  but  to  the 
manifestation  of  these  two  characters  there  are  a 
few  exceptions.  —  lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
Mammee.  .9.   See  extracts. 

The  mammee  tree  hath  a  rosaceous  flower,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit, 
containing  two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  in  hard  rough 
shells. — Miller. 

The  fruit  of  [the  Mammea  Americana]  under  the 
name  of  mammte  apple  or  South  American  apri- 
cot, is  much  esteemed  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  cannon  ball,  yellow,  with  the  rind,  pulp, 
and  seeds  bitter,  but  the  intermediate  flesh  sweet 
and  aromatic.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  tropical  America,  but  is  cultivated  and 
almost  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Mammee  (the  Lucuma  maminosum), 
sometimes  called  marmalade-tree,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  mammee  apple. — Moore,  in  lirande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Mammer.  v.  n.  Stand  in  suspense  ;  hesitate. 
Hare. 

When  she  daygnes  to  send  for  him,  then  mam- 
mering  he  doth  doate. 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  ii.  3:  15G7. 
I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
What  you  could  asV  me.  that  1  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mammcring  on. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.3. 

Mammcring-.  verbid  ahs.  Confusion  ;  amaze- 
ment ;  hesitation.  Hare. 

If  he  stand  in  amaze  and  mammcring  to  hear  such 
gibberish,  and  more  to  see  all  this  mummery  acted 
upon  tlie  stage,  I  blame  him  not. —  li'o rid  of  Won- 
ders, p.  326 :  1008. 

Mammet.   s.     [sec  Mawmet]  Puppet; 
figure  dressed  up. 

A  wretched  puling  fool 
A  whining  mammet. 

Shakespear.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
They  are  not  natural  but  artificial  women,  not 
women  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  puppets  or 
mammets,  consisting  of  raggs  and  elowts  compact 
together. — Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 
Mammillary.  adj.   [Fr.  mammillaire  ;  Lat. 
m  am  miliar  is. ~]    Belonging  to  the  paps  or 
dugs.    In  the  extract  denoting  two  small 
protuberances  like  nipples  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  brain,  giving  origin 
to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  mammillary  teats  in  the  brain  are  the  proper 
receptacles  of  odours;  the  passage'  unto  them  is  the 
external  cartilage.— .Dr.  Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  131: 
1B.')8. 

Mammock,  s.    Shapeless  piece.  Rare. 

Camels' flesh  they  sell  in  the  buzzars  roasted  upon 
sends,  or  cut  in  mammocks  and  carbonadoed. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  '1'ravel  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  310. 

The  purest  image  of  thy  holiness  they  have  first 
tossed  and  tumbled  into  corners,  then  cut  and 
mangled  into  mammocks.  —  Archdeacon  Arnway, 
The  Tablet,  p.  178:  1661. 

The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks— James, 
Voyage. 

Mammock,   v.  a.     Tear ;  break ;  pull  to 
pieces.  Rare. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  j  and  .  .  .  he 
did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it !  O,  I  warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it! — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

The  surfeited  priest  scruples  not  to  paw  and  mam- 
mock the  sacramental  bread. — Milton,  Of  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  b.  i. 

Mammon,  s.   [Syriac,  God  of  riches.']  Love 
of  wealth. 

If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  un- 
righteous mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust 
the  true  riches t—lMke,  xvi.  11. 
Mammonist.  n.    Worldly-minded  person. 

Those  base  submissions  that  the  covetous  mam- 
monist, or  cowardly  trembler,  drudges  under.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  479. 

Let  him  come  to  the  converted  mammonist,  and 
ask  him  which  he  finds  the  better  treasury, — Dr. H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  105. 

I  am  none  of  those  mammonists  who  adore  white 
and  red  earth, and  make  their  prince's  picture  their 
idol  that  way.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  C>,  GO. 
Mammonite.  s.     Same  as  Mammonist: 
(in  the  extract  adjectival). 
When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a 
burial  fee, 

And  Timour- Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  childrens' 
bones, 

Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better  war !  loud  war  both  by 
land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles  and  shaking  a  hun- 
dred thrones.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  12. 
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Mammoth,  s.  [Arabic,  Behemoth.  This  the 
editor  suggests  from  the  fact  of  Arabic  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Siberia,  being  a  fact  of  which  there 
is  evidence  both  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  discovery  of  Cufie  coins  on  the 
Obi ;  whilst,  philologically,  there  is  like  evi- 
dence of  confusion  between  B  and  M,  in  the 
case  of  southern  words  introduced  into  the 
native  languages  of  the  same  districts  ; 
e.g.  in  Votiak,  Mussulman  becomes  Biser- 
man.  In  respect  to  its  immediate  origin,  it 
seems  to  have  been  reached  as  through  the 
Russian,  from  the  Samoeid.]  Extinct  ele- 
phant so  called. 

When  the  lion  was  strong 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  young 

To  embrace  him  in  fight. 
To  go  forth  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  Behemoth  ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time; 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And  like  her  sublime. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  iii.  1. 

In  one  of  his  College  Exercises,  Milton  contro- 
verted the  proposition  '  Naturam  pati  senium.' 
Hence  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  favourite 
paradox  of  the  poets  that  everything,  in  the  material 
as  well  as  the  moral  world,  was  going  to  the  bad.  A 
melancholy  satisfaction  was  gained  by  observing  the 
signs  of  universal  decay,  and  tracing  the  wrinkles 
which  time  was  wearing  on  the  face  of  universal 
nature.  ...  It  is  not  certain  that  this  feeling  is  ex- 
tinct. The  earth  cannot  now  produce  the  giants  of 
the  good  old  days  ;  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon 
are  faintly  represented  by  the  puny  elephants  and 
degenerate  hippopotami  of  our  present  senescent 
powers.  '  jEtas  parentum,'  &c.  There  is  a  pleasing 
melancholy  in  this  view  of  things  in  general. — 
Saturday  Review,  Feb.  2,  1S67. 

The  remains  [of  the  mammoth]  occur  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  post-pliocene  deposits.  Its 
grinders  are  broader,  and  have  narrower  and  more 
numerous  and  close-set  transverse  plates  and  ridges, 
than  in  other  elephants.  In  several  of  the  instances 
of  mammoth's  tusks  from  British  strata,  the  ivory 
has  been  so  little  altered  as  to  be  tit  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth, 
which  are  still  better  preserved  in  the  frozen  drift 
of  Siberia, have  long  been  collected  in  great  numbers 
as  articles  of  commerce.  The  mammoth  is  more 
completely  known  than  most  other  extinct  animals 
by  reason  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire  specimen, 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  a  cliff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia.  The  skin  was  clothed 
with  a  reddish  wool,  and  with  long  black  hairs.  It 
is  now  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg,  together  with 
the  skeleton,  to  which  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head, 
the  eyeball,  the  strong  ligament  of  the  nape  which 
helped  to  sustain  the  heavy  head  and  teeth,  and  the 
hoofs,  remain  attached.  The  mammoth  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  wider  geographical  range  than  any 
otherextinct  elephant.  Its  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  British  Isles,  continental  Europe,  the  Me- 
diterranean, Siberia,  and  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  North-America,  where  it  coexisted  not  only  witli 
the  gigantic  Mastodon  Ohioticus,  but  also  with  a 
second  species  of  true  elephant  (Elephas  Texianus). 
— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Man.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Human  being:  (as  opposed  to  the  lower 
animals). 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am  ;  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me.— Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
iv.  1. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd, 
Conscious  of  thought. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Nature  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought. 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought; 
In  man  the  God  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 
On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  25. 

•2.  Male:  (as  opposed  to  woman  or  female). 

1  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gav  e  me  up  to  tears. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 
Ccneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  COS. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised. 
— Genesis,  xvii.  10. 
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3.  Adult:  (as  opposed  to  a  hoy). 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  received, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  hoy  believed. 

Dryden,  The  dick  and  the  Fox,  335. 

4.  Servant;  attendant;  dependant. 
Now  thanked  be  the  great  god  Pan, 

Which  thus  preserves  my  loved  life, 
Thanked  be  I  that  keep  a  man. 

Who  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife: 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  have, 
What  then  must  1  that  keep  the  knave? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  should  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
ma  jesty's  ships  ;  choice  being  made  of  men  of  valour 
and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other  men's 
men. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Par  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Cowley. 

5.  Word  of  familiar  address,  bordering  on 
contempt. 

You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say: 
We  speak  no  treason,  man. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

).  Used  in   a  loose  signification   like  the 
French  o?i  =  one,  any  one. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  hoy  doth  not  love 
me.  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  J/.iv.  3. 

A  man  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion  to 
be  impossible. — Dr.  II.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as  much 
as  a  man  would  desire. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once 
fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view. — Locke. 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities ;  but 
all  they  have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old 
rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship. — Addison. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
plantation. — Id. 
7.  Man  emphatically ;  possessing  uncommon 
qualifications. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.— What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

He  tript  me  behind,  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked  down 
constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

As  opposed  to  Nature. 

The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  is, 
in  India,  to  inspire  fear;  in  Greece,  to  give  confi- 
dence. In  India,  man  was  intimidated;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every 
sort  were  so  numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently 
so  inexplicable, that  the  difficulties  of  life  could  only 
be  solved  by  constantly  appealing  to  the  direct 
agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  re- 
sources of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  studying  them;  the  imagination  itself  was 
overworked,  its  activity  became  dangerous,  it  en- 
croached on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite 
circumstances  were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In 
Greece,  Nature  was  less  dangerous,  less  intrusive, 
and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In  Greece,  there- 
fore, the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied; 
physical  science  first  became  possible ;  and  man, 
gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power, 
sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to 
be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the 
pressure  of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and 
suggested  ideas  with  which  knowledge  is  incompa- 
tible.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 
Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Make  a  man.    Make  a  man's  fortune. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  —  Shakespear, 
Tempest,  ii.  2. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever?  —  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Man  of  war.    Applied,  in  conjunction  with 
war,  to  ships. 

A  Flemish  man  of  war  lighted  upon  them,  and 
overmasted  them. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Who  .  .  .  should  appear,  in  excellent  condition 
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and  fresh  as  a  peony,  but  the  lost  and  almost  for- 
gotten Corporal  Van  Spitter,  who,  raising  his  hand, 
to  his  forehead  as  usual,  reported  himself  man-of- 
war  fashion,  '  Vas  come  on  board,  Mynheer  Vansly- 
perken,' — Marryat,  Snarlcyyotv,  ch.  xx. 

Man-midwife.     Medical  attendant  upon  a 
woman  in  her  confinement ;  accoucheur. 

She  took  it  in  her  head  to  change  her  sex.  This 
was  soon  done  by  the  help  of  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
breeches.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that  her  first 
design  was  to  turn  man-midwife. — Taller,  no.  220. 
Man.  v.  a. 

1.  Furnish  (especially  a  ship);  guard  with 
men. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  1. 
A  navy,  to  secure  the  seas,  is  mann'd ; 
And  forces  sent. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are  for 
their  burdens  as  well  manned. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Essays. 

He  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tall 
soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 
— liacon. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  men 
arm.  Waller. 

The  Venetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war,  a 
hundred  Rallies,  and  ten  galeases ;  though  I  cannot 
conceive  now  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Timjoleon  forced  the  Carthaginians  out,  though 
they  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men  of 
war. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Fortify  ;  strengthen  generally. 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflexions,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  to  animate  his  penitent. — Addison, Spec tator. 

3.  Tame  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

4.  Attend ;  serve ;  wait  on  as  a  man  or  ser- 
vant. Hare. 

Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be 
worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels  :  I  was 
never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now. —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

They  distil  their  husband's  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  -mann'd 
With  ten  empiricks  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.      B.  Jonson,  Forest. 

5.  Direct  in  hostility  ;  point;  aim.  Obsolete. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires.  Shakespear,  Otheilo,  v.  2. 

manacle,  s.  [N.Fr.  manicle  ;  Lat.  manica; 
from  manus  =  hand.]  Chain  for  t he  hands  ; 
shackles. 

For  my  sake  wear  this  glove, 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love.  Shakt  spear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incensed,  we'll  put  you, 
Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm,  in  manacles. 
Then  reason  safely  with  you.     Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 
like  manacles  on  the  right  hand. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxi.  19. 

Nothing  but  gyves  and  manicles  in  the  freest 
sins. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  22. 

Those  manicles  put  on  him  were  exceedingly  in- 
convenient for  a  grinder  in  a  mill. — Smith,  Portrait 
of  Old  Age,  p.  115. 

Some  suffering  land  shall  rend  in  twain 

The  manacles  that  bound  her, 
And  gather  the  links  of  her  broken  chain, 
And  fasten  them  proudly  round  her.  Praed. 
Manacle,  v.  a.    Chain  the  hands  ;  shackle. 
We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together. 

Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 
shackle  him  hand  and  foot  ? — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Manage,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  menage?',  from  Lat. 
manus  =  hand.] 

1.  Conduct ;  carry  on. 

The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatry 
against  the  heathens. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 

Prior. 

2.  Train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 

He  rode  up  and  down  gallantly  mounted,  ma- 
naging his  horse,  and  charging  and  discharging  his 
lance. — Knolles,  Ilistory  of  the  Turks. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 

Young. 

3.  Govern  ;  make  tractable. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  point, and  we  will  manage  Bull 
I'll  warrant  you. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
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4.  "Wield  ;  move  or  use  easily. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  managed. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

5.  Husband  ;  make  the  object  of  caution. 

There  is  no  more  to  manage .'   If  I  fall, 
It  shall  be  like  myself;  a  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies.  Dryden. 

The  le-s  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 
ward, id. 

(5.  Treat  with  caution  or  decency. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  France. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

To  the  Hollanders  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  could 
talk  big;  and  it  was  not  ner  humour  to  manage 
those  over  whom  she  had  gained  an  ascendant.— 
Bishop  Hurd,  On  the  Golden  Age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, dial.  iv. 

Manage,  v.  n.    Act  as  a  manager. 

Leave  them  to  manage,  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  537. 

Manage,  s. 

1.  Conduct;   administration;  management. 
Obsolete. 

He  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  loved,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state.   Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

This  might  have  been  prevented, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

Id.,  King  John,  i.  1. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  furt  her  means. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  ac- 
tions, embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet. — Bacon,  Essays. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanctify 
the  worst  actions ;  the  proof  of  which  is  but  too 
manifest  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  je- 
suits  concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and 
liken  ise  from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebellion. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Use;  instrumentality. 

To  think  to  make  gold  of  quicksilver  is  not  to  be 
hoped;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage 
of  the  lire. — Bacon. 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 
I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars, 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
The  horse  you  must  draw  in  Ins  career  with  his 
manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto. — Peacham. 

4.  Discipline ;  governance. 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  biass.  it  is  not  out  of 
a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at  first. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Manageable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  ma- 
naged. 

1.  Easy  in  the  use  ;  not  difficult  to  be  wielded 
or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers  ;  and 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable.-^ 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length,  apt 
to  bend,  and  shake  by  bunding  so  as  to  cause  a  con- 
tinual trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by  con- 
trivance the  glasses  are  readily  manageable. — Sir  I. 
Netvton,  On  Opticks. 

His  lectures  on  Church  establishments  teach  that 
Christianity  is  the  sure  foundation  of  order  and 
prosperity;  that  the  efforts  of  individuals,  without 
aid  from  government,  are  insufficient  to  bring  it 
within  reach  of  the  whole  population  ;  that  the  ter- 
ritorial division  of  the  land  into  manageable  dis- 
tricts, with  a  general  cure  of  souls  over  all  persons 
within  each,  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  giving 
to  Christianity  an  universal  influence :  that  such 
division  cannot  well  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  a 
Church  of  one  given  denomination. — Gladstone,  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  i. 

2.  Governable ;  tractable. 

Not  to  forbid  the  ingenuous  operations  of  human 
art  and  invention,  ...  so  far  as  they  are  manageable 
within  the  limits  of  moral  intentions  and  religious 
ends.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  7li. 

Manageableness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Manageable. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater 
or  less  exactness  or  manageableness  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.— Boyle. 

Management,  s. 

1.  Conduct  ;  administration. 
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An  ill  argument  introduced  with  difference,  will 
procure  more  credit  than  the  profoundest  science 
with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  'management. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

The  wrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  union. — Swift. 

The  management  of  the  King's  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more  disgraced  than 
it  has  been. — Letters  of  Junius,  let.  i. 

2.  Prudence  ;  cunning  practice. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide; 
Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 

Dryden. 

3.  Practice;  transaction;  dealing. 

He  had  great  managements  with  ecclesiasticks  in 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. — Ad- 
dison, Travels  in  Italy. 

Manager,  s. 

1.  One  who  has  the  conduct,  direction,  or 
management,  of  anything. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  any  understanding. — South,  Sermons. 

It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great  force, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate;  .  .  . 
that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  Was,  not  that 
i  he  should  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he  should  be 
able,  well  informed,  energetic,  and  active.  The 
ability  and  information  of  Francis  were  admitted. 
.  . .  But  the  inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to 
Hastings  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  House 
decided  that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren 
Hastings. 

2.  Man  of  frugality  :  (with  the  sense  of  good 
even  when  that  adjective  is  omitted). 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts  :  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  merit.— Sir 
jr.  Temple. 

Hales!  Peter  Hales! — ah!  a  clever  little  fellow 
that.  How  delighted  Lester's  good  heart  will  be  to 
bear  that  little  Feter  is  so  improved;— no  longer  a 
dissolute  harum-scarum  fellow,  throwing  away  his 
money,  and  always  in  debt.  No,  no ;  a  respectable 
steady  character,  an  excellent  manager,  an  active 
member  of  parliament,  domestic  in  private  life, — 
oh!  a  very  worthy  man,  sir;  a  very  worthy  man. — 
Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 

Managery.  s. 

1.  Conduct;  direction;  administration. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  give 
SO  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in  the 
managery  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would  receive 
little  benefit  in  the  most  particular  relation  of  it. — 
Luftl  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Husbandry;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible 
Crowns  are  conferred  gratis.— Dr.  II.  3Iore,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
bloody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  managery  of 
their  weapons. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Manakin.   s.     In    Ornithology.     Bird  so 
called  of  the  genus  Pipra. 

The  manakins  are  a  small  genus  of  America,  with 
compressed  beak,  more  high  than  broad,  sloped, 
large  nasal  fosses,  and  short  tail.  .  .  .  We  should  put 
at  their  head  and  in  a  separate  group,  the  Rock 
Manakins  (Rupicola)  which  are  large,  and  bear  on 
their  heads  a  double  vertical  crest  of  feathers  ar- 
ranged like  a  fan. .  .  .  The  true  manakins  are  small, 
and  are  remarkable  for  lively  colours. — Translation 
of  Curler's  ltigne  Animal. 

Manatee,  s.    In  Zoology.     Animal  of  the 
genus  Manatus  so  called  ;  lamantine. 

Under  [the  name]  of  manati  we  comprehend 
those  called  lamantins  or  sea-oxen  in  St.  Domingo 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  .  .  .  This  animal 
is  called  in  French  lamantin,  and  supposed  by  some 
to  derive  that  name  from  the  lamentable  cries  it 
makes,  but  which  is  merely  fabulous,  as  it  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  real  word  manati,  which  in  the 
Spanish  indicates  an  animal  with  hands.  .  .  .  Oviedo 
seems  to  be  the  first  author  who  has  given  any  sort 
of  history  or  description  of  the  manati.  .  .  .  To  con- 
clude, i  he  species  of  the  manati  is  not  confined  to 
the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  exists 
also  in  those  of  Africa.  Mr.  Adanson  saw  them  at 
Senegal.  .  .  .  We  find  that  the  manati  of  Senegal 
does  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  that  of 
Cayenne,  and  from  the  comparison  made  of  the 
head  of  the  Senegal  manati  with  that  of  a  foetus  of 
the  Cayenne  lamantin  by  M.  Daubenton,  he  pre- 
sumes that  they  are  of  the  same  species.  .  .  .  The 
testimony  of  travellers  also  agrees  with  our  opinion. 
—'Translation  of  BvJJ'on's  Natural  History. 
1G0 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  porcupine's 
cranium  is  the  magnitude  of  the  nasal  bones,  espe- 
cially their  great  posterior  expanse,  which  termi- 
nates behind  on  the  same  vertical  parallel  as  the 
middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  This  character  is 
contrasted  with  the  small  size  of  the  nasals  in  the 
manatee  and  capuchin  monkey. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Manehct.  .v.  [N.Fr.]  Small  loaf  of  fine  hread. 

Take  a  small  toast  of  manchet  dipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds. — Bacon. 

1  love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  frugal  colla- 
tion ;  a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  manchet. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

A  paste  made  only  of  cruras  of  bread,  which  should 
be  of  pure  fine  manchet. — /.  Walton,  Complete  An- 
gler. 

Manchineel.  s.  [Spanish,  mancinella.']  Tree 
so  called  ;  Ilippomane  mancinella. 

The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  grows  to  the  size  of  an  oak  :  its  wood  is  of  a 
beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well  and  last  long,  and  is 
therefore  much  esteemed :  in  cutting  down  those 
trees,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt  out  before 
the  work  is  begun  :  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on  the 
skin,  and  burn  holes  in  linen  ;  and  if  it  should  Hie 
into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers,  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  sight :  the  fruit  is  of  the  colour  and  size 
of  the  golden  pippen ;  many  Europeans  have  suf- 
fered, and  others  lost  their  lives  by  eating  it :  the 
leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same  nature ;  cattle 
never  shelter  themselves,  and  scarcely  will  any  ve- 
getable grow  under  their  shade  ;  yet  goats  eat  this 
fruit  without  injury.— Miller. 
Emancipate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  mancipo ;  Fr.  man- 
ciper.~\    Enslave.    Hare,  especially  when 
compared  with  its  compound  Emancipate, 
&c. 

They  voluntary  mancipate  and  sell  themselves. — 
Barton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  160. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom 
varied,  yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themselves 
more  unstable,  and  less  mancipaled  to  stated  mo- 
tions, are  often  times  employed  to  various  ends. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Mancipation,  s.  Slavery  ;  involuntary  obli- 
gation :  (the  negative  compound  Eman- 
cipation commoner). 

They  [the  Romans]  fortified  themselves  against  all 
incursions, . .  .  and  prevailed  against  all  mankind  to 
their  mancipation  under  them. — Waterhouse,  Com- 
mentary on  Fortescu,  p.  187. 

Manciple,  s.  [Lat.  manceps,  signifying  par- 
ticularly the  superintendent  of  a  public 
bakehouse,  and  from  thence  a  baker  in 
general.]  Steward  of  a  community  ;  pur- 
veyor. 

They  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience 
than  they  learnt  between  the  cook  and  the  manciple. 
— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill. 
Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill : 
This  Simkin  moderately  stole  before, 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more. 

Jietterton,  Miller  of  Trompington. 
Mandamus,  s.     [Lat.]      "Writ  granted  by 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  name 
of  the  king ;  so  called  from  the  initial 
word. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  returne  our  most  humble 
thankes  to  your  grace,  for  your  late  seasonable  anil 
effectual  assistance  in  reverting  the  mandamus  sent 
to  Oriel-college. — Letter  in  Warlon's  Life  of  Ba- 
thurst,  p.  100. 

Mandamus  is  a  command  issuing  in  the  kind's 
name,  out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  directed  to 
any  person,  incorporation,  or  inferior  court  of  judi- 
cature requiring  them  to  do  some  particular  thing 
herein  specified,  which  appertains  to  their  office  and 
duty.  It  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  of  a  most  exten- 
sive remedial  nature ;  and  may  be  issued  in  some 
cases  where  the  injured  party  hath  also  another 
(but  more  tedious)  mode  of  redress,  as  in  case  of  ad- 
mission of  restitution  to  an  office ;  but  it  issues  in 
all  cases  where  the  party  hath  a  right  to  have  any- 
thing done,  and  hath  no  other  specific  means  of 
compelling  the  performance .. .  This  writ  is  grounded 
on  a  suggestion  by  the  oath  of  the  party  injured, . .  . 
whereupon  .  . .  a  rule  is  made  . . .  directing  the  party 
complained  of  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  should  not 
issue.  If  he  show  no  sufficient  cause,  the  writ  is 
issued,  at  first  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  thus 
or  signify  some  reason  to  the  contrary.  To  which  a 
return  or  answer  must  be  made  on  a  certain  day. 
And  if  the  inferior  judge  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  writ  is  directed  returns  or  signifies  an  insuffi- 
cient reason,  then  there  issues,  .a  peremptory 
mandamus,  to  do  the  thing  absolutely. — Burn,  Jus- 
tice of  Peace. 

Mandarin,  s.     [Portuguese ;   see  last  ex- 
tract.]   Chinese  nobleman  or  magistrate. 
Out  of  these  are  chosen  all  their  chief  officers,  and 
mandarines,  both  civil  and  military. — SirW.  Temple. 
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\_3Iandarin. — A  Chinese  officer,  a  name  first  made  known 
to  us  by  the  Portuguese,  and  like  the  Indian  caste 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  native  term.  From 
Portuguese  mandar,  to  hold  authority,  command, 
govern.  Middle  Latin  mandaria,  jurisdiction,  do- 
minion.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.^ 

Mandat.  s.    See  extract. 

While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  depriving  the 
chapters  of  their  right  of  election  to  bishoprics,  they 
interfered  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  col- 
lation of  inferior  benefices.  This  began,  though  in 
so  insensible  a  manner  as  to  deserve  no  notice  but 
for  its  consequences,  with  Adrian  IV.,  who  requested 
some  bishops  to  confer  the  next  benefice  that  should 
become  vacant  on  a  particular  clerk.  Alexander  III. 
used  to  solicit  similar  favours.  These  recommenda- 
tory hitters  were  called  mandats. — Hallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avignon  con- 
tinued to  invade  with  surprising  rapaciousness  the 
patronage  and  revenues  of  the  church.  The  mandats 
or  letters  directing  a  particular  clerk  to  be  pre- 
ferred seem  to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropriating  benefices 
by  reservation  or  provision,  which  was  carried  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  the  fourteenth  century. — 
Ibid. 

Mandate,  s.  [Fr.  mandat ;  Lat.  manda- 
tum^\ 

1.  Command. 

Her  force  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in  ex- 
press mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon  ad- 
vice and  consultation  going  before. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

When  the  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  they 
were  known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and* irresistible 
armies.  The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  pro- 
mulgate, to  execute  themselves. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

The  Emperor  was  besieging  the  city  of  Crema, 
when  he  received  the  intimation  of  this  election  from 
each  of  the  rival  Popes.  He  assumed  the  language 
of  an  impartial  arbitrator  :  he  summoned  a  council 
of  all  Christendom  to  meet  at  Pavia,  and  cited  both 
the  Popes  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decision. 
The  summons  to  Alexander  was  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal  Roland,  the  chancellor  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
Alexander  refused  to  receive  a  mandate  thus  ad- 
dressed.— Ibid.,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Precept;  charge;  commission,  sent  or 
transmitted. 

Who  knows, 
If  the  scarce  bearded  Cesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you. 

Shakesptar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
He  thought  the  mandate  forged,  your  death  con- 
ceal'd.  Dryden. 
This  dream  all  powerful  Juno  sends,  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JKncid,  vii.  C02. 
Mandator,  s.    [Latin.]  Director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but 
a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor. — Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Mandatory,  adj.    Preceptive  ;  directory. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  he  usurped  more  than  a 
mandatary  nomination  of  the  bishop  to  be  con- 
secrated.—  Archbishop  Usher,  On  Ordination, 
p.  221. 

Mandatory,  s.  One  to  whom  a  command- 
ment or  charge  is  given,  as,  to  an  ap- 
paritor, or  other  messenger,  to  execute  a 
citation. 

Sending  their  mandatory  with  a  musquetier  to 
Doctor  Hammond's  lodging,  they  commanded  him 
to  appear  before  them. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Ham- 
mond, §  1. 

Mandible,  s.  [Lat.  mandibular  Jaw;  in- 
strument of  manducation. 

There  are  two  jaw  bones,  which  are  called  tho 
upper  and  nether  mandible. — Smith,  Portrait  of 
Old  Age,  p.  7t!. 

He  saith,  only  the  crocodile  moveth  the  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  articula- 
tion with  the  cranium. — Grew,  Museum. 

Mandibular,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  man- 
dibles. 

They  consider  and  compute  the  many  parts,  joints, 
sinews  ; .  .  .  parts  similar,  dissimilar,  guttural,  dental, 
mandibular. — Uayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  103. 

From  the  trunk  of  the  facial  a  slender  nerve  passes 
to  above  the  mandibular  joint. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 
Mandil.  s.    Sort  of  mantle. 

Gratifying  them  with  a  horse,  a  sword,  a  mandil, 
or  the  like. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Af-:ca  and  tlte  Great  Asia,  p.  2t'3. 
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Nothing  so  hard  tat  his  ralour  overcame ;  which 
he  so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man  was 
spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood,  he  was  called  the 
courteous  Amphialus. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Mania,  s.    [Gr.  fiavia;  Fr.  manie.~]    In  its 
most  general  sense  madness  :  in  Psycho- 
logy, however,  its  import  is  limited  or  re- 
stricted to  certain  forms  of  mental  disease 
characterized  by  delirium  and  excitement. 
Mania  [is]  the  most  violent  and  acute  species  of 
delirium,  arising  from  a  perturbation  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  judgement. — Chambers. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  state  of  somnambulism 
and  drowning  are  those  of  delirium  and  mania. .  .  . 
Those  more  violent  forms  of  delirium  in  which  there 
is  considerable  emotional  disturbance,  pass,  by  al- 
most imperceptible  gradations,  into  the  state  of 
mania  which  is  usually  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  complete  derangement  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  with  passionate  excitement  upon  every 
point  which  in  the  least  degree  affects  the  feelings. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  variety 
in  the  phases  of  mania,  depending  upon  differences 
in  the  relative  degree  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
excitement. — Carpenter, Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §§  829-30. 

The  delirium  in  mania  has  more  the  character  of 
frolic  and  boisterous  excitement.  .  .  .  Maniacal  pa- 
tients are  not  necessarily  irascible.  They  run, 
dance,  jump,  throw  themselves  down,  shout,  scream, 
and  consequently  are  nearly  always  hoarse ;  they 
tear  off  their  clothes,  and  go  about  in  a  condition 
of  the  greatest  disorder  of  dress.  .  .  .  Their  ideas 
roam,  and  follow  each  other  rapidly  and  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  The  maniacal  will  answer,  but 
speedily  ramble  again  from  the  point ;  their  talking 
is  so  rapid,  so  various,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  existence  of  actual  delusion  ;  they  can- 
not be  made  to  attend  sufficiently  long  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them. . . .  The  ideas  follow  in  too  rapid 
succession ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been 
struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  maniacal  patient, 
or  with  the  loftiness  or  imaginative  character  of 
their  thoughts.  The  expressions  are  more  like  a 
confused  uielde,  and  amount  to  a  simple  volubility, 
totally  uncontrolled.  In  the  acute  stage,  i.e.  in  an 
acute  case  of  mania,  the  intellect  is  therefore  con- 
siderably disturbed.  .  .  .  The  facial  expression  in 
mania  differs  much  in  different  cases.  In  melan- 
choly the  face  indexes  the  mind  pretty  accurately, 
but  in  mania  the  extravagance  of  the  ideas,  the 
mixture  of  anger,  grief,  gratitude,  and  resentment, 
alternate  so  quickly  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  de- 
scribe any  form  as  the  fixed  expression.  There  is, 
however,  a  wildness  of  glance,  which  is  heightened 
in  its  effect  by  the  general  disorder  of  the  dress  and 
hair,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  dirt.  The  health 
is  interfered  with  in  mania  by  the  want  of  sleep. 
...  It  is  very  common  for  the  subject  of  mania  to  be 
affected  with  boils.  The  appearance  of  these  has 
been  looked  upon  as  critical.  I  think,  rather,  that 
they  have  more  connection  with  the  dirt  and  filth 
which  the  maniacal  eat,  and  the  foul  state  of  skin 
which  they  induce  by  their  habits.  The  skin  is  often 
dry,  and  it  has  been  universally  asserted  that  the 
maniacal  and  insane  generally  emit  a  peculiar 
odour  from  their  skin.  It  may  be  so. — Dr.  Sankey, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.iii. 

Maniable.  adj.    Manageable,  of  which  it 
is  a  form.  Obsolete. 

As  to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that  which  is  most 
maniable  and  obedient.  —  Bacon,  Works,  p.  22S  : 
ed.  Rawley,  1G57. 
Maniac.  .1.    Mad  person. 

Scornful  she  spoke;  and,  heedless  of  reply, 
The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o'er  the  plain. 

Slienstotie,  Elegies,  xvi. 

Maniacal,  adj.  Raging  with  madness  ;  mad 
to  rage  ;  brainsick. 

Epilepsia  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
(See  also  under  Man  i  a.) 
Manichean.  adj.    [Munes,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  early  heresi- 
archs,  the  leading  principle  in  whose  doc- 
trine is  the  antagonism  of  the  Two  Princi- 
ples, Good  and  Evil,  Light  and  Dark.  As 
such,  it  is  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name  ;  the  word,  however,  is  entered  in  the 
previous  editions,  and  has  sometimes  a 
general  rather  than  a  special  application.] 
Relating  to,  connected  -with,  constituted 
by,  the  doctrine  of  Manes. 

"What  has  been  said  is  methinks  sufficient  to  ruin 
the  Manichean  cause,  and  exclude  the  independent 
principle  of  evil.—  Wollaston,  Religion  of  Nature. 

An  inundation  of  heresy  broke  in  that  age  [the 
twelfth  century]  upon  the  church,  which  no  perse- 
cution was  able  thoroughly  to  repress,  till  it  finally  . 
overspread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of  this  reli-  2. 
gious  innovation  we  must  seek  the  commencement 
in  a  different  part  of  the  globe.  The  Maniclieans 
afford  aii  eminent  example  of  that  durable  attach- 
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mcnt  to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  many  ancient 
sects,  especially  in  the  East,  have  cherished  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
contempt.  . .  .  After  a  pretty  long  obscurity,  the 
Manichean  theory  revived  with  some  modification 
in  the  western  parts  of  Armenia,  and  was  propa- 
gated in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect 
denominated  Paulicians. .  . .  These  errors  exposed 
them  to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution,  during  which 
a  colony  of  exiles  was  planted  by  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors  in  Bulgaria.  From  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  Manichean  creed  over 
the  western  regions  of  Christendom. . . .  But  though 
the  derivation  of  these  heretics  called  Albigenses 
from  Bulgaria  is  sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith  from  the 
same  country,  or  had  adopted  the  Manicliean  theory 
of  the  Paulicians.  From  the  very  invectives  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  almost  every  shade  of  heterodoxy  was 
found  among  these  dissidents,  till  it  vanished  in  a 
simple  protestation  against  the  wealth  and  tyranny 
of  the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely  free  from 
any  taint  of  Manicheism  are  properly  called  Wal- 
denses. .  .  .  Upon  this  account  I  have  been  more 
disposed  to  state  explicitly  the  real  Manicheism  of 
the  Albigenses ;  especially  as  Protestant  writers, 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  friends, 
have  been  apt  to  place  the  opinions  of  these  secta- 
ries in  a  very  false  light. . . .  The  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  although  a  spirit  of  dissent  from 
the  established  creed  broke  out  in  abundant  in- 
stances during  the  two  subsequent  ages. — Ilallam, 
View  of  the  Slate  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  eh.  ix. 

Manichean.  s.  Supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  Manes. 

Could  the  wild  Manichean  own  that  guide, 
The  good  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  subside! 

Boyse. 

Manicnee.  s.  Manichean. 

The  Manichees  held  man  in  all  things  dragged  by 
a  necessity  of  destiny.  —  Bishop  Dull,  Remains, 
p.  97. 

Manicheism.  s.  Doctrine  of  the  Mani- 
chees. 

Which  doctrine  of  J.  S.  is  condemned  by  his  ad- 
versaries, even  of  Rome,  as  the  pith  of  Manicheism. 
— Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  143. 

Baylo  . . .  has  artfully  employed  all  that  force  and 
acuteness  of  argument,  which  he  certainly  possessed, 
in  promoting  the  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  scheme 
of  scepticism  or  Manicheism. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

(See  also  under  Man i  c  h  e a n.) 

Manichord.  s.  Musical  instrument,  like  a 
spinet.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the 
7itoiwchord,  as  if  it  were  an  instrument  of 
one  string  only.  It  has  taken  the  name, 
most  probably,  from  the  Lat.  manus,  the 
hand,  and  chord.  Its  strings,  like  those  of 
the  clavichord,  were  covered  with  little 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  deaden  or  soften  the 
sound  :  whence  it  is  called  the  dumb  spi- 
net ;  and  was  much  used  in  nunneries,  by 
reason  that  the  nuns,  who  were  learning 
to  play  upon  it,  might  not  disturb  the  si- 
lence of  other  cells. 

(For  example  see  Monocho rd.) 
Manicon.  s.    [Lat.  manicon,  from  the  Greek 
root  of  naivopai  =  I  am  mad  ;  /<«n'a  =  mad- 
ness.] Kind  of  nightshade  ;  herb  so  called 
from  its  making  people  mad.  Obsolete. 
Bewitch  Hermetick  men  to  run 
Stark  staring  mad  with  manicon. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  323. 

Manifest,  adj.    [Lat.  manifestus^] 
1.  Plain;  open;  not  concealed;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  apparent. 

They  all  concur  as  principles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like 
apparent  and  manifest  manner. — Hooker ,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  t  hem. — liomans, 
i.  19. 

[He]  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last 
times  for  you.— 1  Peter,  i.  20. 

I  saw,  1  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cey.v 
and  Alcyone. 

Detected:  (with  of). 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. 

Dryden. 
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Manifest,  s.  Manifesto:  (this  latter, 
though  less  English,  being  the  commoner 
term). 

You,  authentick  witnesses  I  bring, 
Before  the  gods  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  471. 
A  manifest,  shewing  the  reasons  for  declaring  war 
against  the  king  of  Sweden. — Book  so  entitled,  folio, 
published  in  1675. 

Manifest,  v.  a.  Make  appear  ;  make  public  ; 
show  plainly ;  discover. 

Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
"Were  he  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  inhuman  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal. 
He  that  lovcth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 
John,  xiv.  21. 

Manifestation.  5.  Discovery;  publication; 
clear  evidence. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which  are 
of  servile  disposition  ;  nevertheless,  for  manifestation 
of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who  are  to  be 
governed  seemeth  necessary.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Manifestible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mani- 
fested. 

This  is  manifestible  in  long  and  thin  plates  of  steel 
perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

There  is  no  other  way  than  this  that  is  manifestible 
either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  experience. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,x>.ii\:  1G53. 
Manifesto,  s.    [Italian.]    Public  protesta- 
tion ;  declaration. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms.— 
Addison. 

The  Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the 
effect  which  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The  truth 
is  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked  till  it  mattered 
not  what  advice  he  gave.  If  James  had  put  forth 
such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1G89,  the  throne  would 
probably  not  have  been  declared  vacant.  If  he  had 
put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Xormandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would 
have  conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he 
might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part  of 
the  fleet. — 3Iacaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the 
Empire  against  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 
Pope.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 

Manifold,  adj.    [A.S.  manigfeald.'] 

1.  Of  different  kinds ;  many  in  number ; 
multiplied ;  complicated. 

"When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenser. 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents, 
or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting.— Luke,  xviii.  29. 

2.  Milton  has  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 

They  not  obeying 
Incurr'd,  what  could  they  less  ?  the  penalty  ; 
And  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  14. 
Manifolded,  adj.    Having  many  complica- 
tions or  doubles. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast, 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Manifoldly,  adv.    In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did  mani- 
foldly dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  ship  of  too 
great  a  burthen.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  ii.  3. 

Manihot.  s.    See  Mandioc. 

Manikin,  s.    Little  man. 

This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  sir  Toby. — I  have 
been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand  strong. — 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,\\\.  2. 
Manilio.  s.     [Spanish,  manillon.']    Kind  of 
ring  or  bracelet  worn  by  persons  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

Their  arms  and  legs  are  chained  with  m  an  Hi  os  and 
armolets  of  silver,  brass,  ivory,  and  the  like. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  114. 

Their  arms  and  legs  chained  with  manilios  or  vo- 
luntary bracelets.— Ibid.  p.  2U1. 
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Maniple,  s.    See  Manipulation. 

1.  Handful. 

I  ha'  scon  him  wait  at  court  there  with  his  ma- 
niples 
Of  papers  ami  petitions. 

B.  Jonson,  Majnctick  Lady. 

2.  Band  of  soldiers. 

They  view'd  those  troops  afar, 
March  on  well  rank'd.and  marsh&U'd  for  a  war, 
Not  in  loose  maniples,  but  ready  all 
To  stand,  or  give  a  charge. 

May,  Translation  a/Zucan,  b.x. 

Until  he  see  our  small  divided  maniples  cutting 
through  at  every  angle  of  his  ill  united  and  un- 
wieldy brigade.— Milton,  Areopagitica. 

The  very  maniples  forsooth  are  to  break  ranks  with- 
out orders—  Bentley,  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  54. 

3.  Ornament  worn  about  the  arm  of  the 
mass-priest. 

They  must  have  oyle,  candles,  basons,  &c.  mani- 
ples, miters,  bookes.— Bering,  On  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebreics,  Cc.  iii. :  1570. 

Their  stoles,  maniples,  vestments.— Sheldon,  3Ii- 
racles  of  Antichrist,  p.  27  :  1G16. 

Manipulate,  v.  a.    Handle  or  treat  in  the 

way  of  manipulation. 
Manipulation.  5.  [Notwithstanding  the  ter- 
mination -ion,  there  is  no  such  word  in 
classical  Latin  as  maniputatio ;  neither  is 
it  found  in  the  Low  Latin  Dictionary  of 
Ducange.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is 
the  Adverb  manipulatim  =  by  maniples. 

For  maniple  the  Latin  is  manipulus,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  was  handful, 
from  mantis  =  hand.  The  secondary  sense, 
however,  is  company  of  soldiers,  i.e.  a 
smaller  division  of  a  larger  one  in  the 
lloman  legion,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sheaf  of  corn,  or  any  similar  handful.  This 
secondary  meaning  so  prevailed  over  the 
primary  that,  even  had  such  a  derivative  I 
existed,  its  sense  would  have  been  drill, 
tactics,  the  handling  o  f  companies,  or  some 
such  military  term.  Yet  the  English  sense 
of  manipulation  is  much  more  directly  con- 
nected with  manus  =  hand. 

One  of  the  explanations  of  this  contrast  , 
lies  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was  from  the 
practice  of  working  mines  by  gangs  {ma- 
niple) of  miners  that  the  secondary  sense 
originated ;  and  that  manipulation  is  the 
Latin  form  out  of  which  the  present  word 
was  developed.  In  favour  of  this  is  the 
fact  of  manipulation  being  eminently  a 
term  in  Metallurgy  and  Chemistry.  _ 

Probably  there  has  been  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  processes.  At  any  rate,  the 
ordinary  meaning  suggests  the  word  ma- 
nus.'] Handling;  tractation;  management 
in  the  way  of  handiwork. 

The  complete  or  extreme  case  of  the  mechanical 
use  of  language,  is  when  it  is  used  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  meaning,  and  with  only  the  con- 
sciousness of  using  certain  visible  or  audible  marks 
in  conformity  to  technical  rules  previously  laid 
down.  This  extreme  case  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nowhere  realized  except  in  the  figures  of  arithmetic 
and.  the  symbols  of  algebra.  .  .  .  The  symbols  are 
mere  counters.  .  .  .  Being  thus  intended  to  work 
merely  as  mechanism,  they  have  the  qualities  which 
mechanism  ought  to  have.  They  are  of  the  least 
possible  bulk,  so  that  they  take  up  scarcely  any 
room,  and  waste  no  time  in  their  manipulation; 
they  are  compact,  and  lit  so  closely  together  that 
the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  at  once  of  almost  every 
operation  which  they  are  employed  to  perform. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic. 

Manis.  s.  Animal  so  called  ;  scaly  anteater. 

The  scaly  ant-eaters,  forming  the  genus  Manis, 
belong  to  'the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  occur 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  to  those  inhabited 
bv  the  genuine  ant-eaters  of  America.  Their  gene- 
ral form  is  much  the  same,  but  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  thick  sharp-edged 
plates  disposed  one  upon  another  in  the  manner  of 
scales  ;  by  this  defensive  covering  the  animal  is  en- 
veloped, as  it  were,  in  a  complete  suit  of  impenetra- 
ble armour.  This  coat  of  mail,  which  has  only  been 
given  to  the  ant-eaters  of  the  Old  World,  is  still 
more  invulnerable  when  the  Manis  is  attacked  :  he 
then  rolls  himself  up  into  a  ball,  and,  by  raising  his 
pointed  scales  at  the  same  time,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  that  weapon  used  in  ancient  warfare  called 
a  spiked  ball.  The  feet,  like  those  of  the  American 
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ant-eaters,  are  armed  with  strong  claws :  five  arc 
upon  each  foot ;  and  they  probably  walk  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  said  to  be  gentle  animals,  and 
totally  inoffensive;  living,  like  their  hairy  brethren 
in  the  New  World,  upon  ants  and  small  insects. 
One  species  inhabits  Africa,  the  other  India. — 
Swainson,  On  the  Natural  History  and  Classijica- 
Hon  of  Quadrupeds,  §  22 1. 
Mankilling,  adj.  Having  the  habit,  fitted 
for,  killing  men. 

Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured,  with  the 
name  of  a  hero,  a  mere  Ajax,  a  mankilling  idiot. — 
Bryden,  Tales,  Dedication  to  the  Buke  of  Ornwnd. 
Mankiller.  s.  Murderer. 

To  kill  mankillers  man  has  lawful  power, 
But  not  the  extended  licence  to  devour.  Bryden. 
Mankind,  s.  [two  words  rather  than  a  com- 
pound.] 

1.  Race  or  species  of  human  beings. 

Prom  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  1  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  68. 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts  what  would 
become 

Of  me  and  all  mankind;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest. 

Ibid.  xii.  275. 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Bryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  i.  515. 
Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  manh  hid  began 
to  increase,  they  built  many  cities. — Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide. 

Cowper. 

■2.  Humanity :  (in  the  extract  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllulde,  and,  as  such,  a 
true  compound). 

You,  whose  minds  are  good, 
And  have  not  forced  all  mankind  from  your  breasts, 
That  yet  have  so  much  stock  of  virtue  left, 
To  pity  guilty  states,  when  they  are  wretched ; 
Lend  your  soft  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  weep, 
Deeds  done  by  men  beyond  the  acts  of  furies. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 

Mankind,  adj.  [see  below.]  Resembling  i 
man  not  woman  in  form  or  nature ;  mas- 
culine :  (often  applied  by  our  old  poets  to 
the  female  sex  in  a  bad  sense,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England  still  denoting  violent, 
ferocious,  women.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
epithet  for  a  ferocious  man.  In  the  sense 
of  mischievous,  it  was  also  formerly  ap- 
plied to  beasts). 

Such  is  the  notice  in  the  previous  edi-  j 
tions.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  manifestly  j 
exceptionable.  In  the  extreme  sense  of 
mischievous  it  has,  certainly,  no  connection 
with  ?«aw  =  male,  human  being,  and  the 
like.  At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  connection  of  the  ideas  of  manli- 
ness, masculine  boldness,  masculine  coarse- 
ness (especially  in  a  female),  violence,  fero- 
city, mischievous,  form  a  natural  series  ;  so 
that  not  only  is  mischievous  a  possibly  de- 
rivative sense  from  manly,  but  there  is  a 
middle  point  where  the  undoubted  conge- 
ners of  that  term  are  not  always  separated 
from  those  cf  some  other  hypothetical  or 
actual  base. 

Such  a  base  is  the  actual  Anglo-Saxon 
mane,  with  an  accent  on  the  a,  and  (al- 
most to  a  certainty)  the  sound  of  the  -tw- 
in moan.  The  meaning  of  this  is  guilt,  im- 
purity, stain;  Bosworth  remarking  upon  it 
that,  while  1  god  signified  both  God  and 
good,  man  signifies  both  man  and  wicked- 
ness! The  Anglo-Saxon  compounds  of 
this  form  in  -d-  are  numerous ;  as,  man- 
deed  -—  wicked  deed,  mdnfullic,  mdnfullicc, 
mdnfulnys  =  wicked,  wickedly,  wickedness. 

Hence,  wre  get  two  words — the  one  under 
notice  being  obsolete.  More  than  this,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  later  authors  who 
used  it  had  always  a  clear  knowledge  of  its 
meaning.  This  is,  probably,  the  case  with 
the  extract  from  Butler  under  manful.  The 
word  was,  perhaps,  taken  from  an  older 
writer  and  adopted  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme, 
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without  thinking  which  of  its  two  possible 
senses  it  suggested. 

He  saw  mightie  deere,  that  seemed  to  be  mankind, 
which  ranne  at  him. — Frobislter,  First  Voyag  ,  p. 
48:  1578. 

A  mankind  witch  !    Hence  with  her,  out  o'door: 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Ta'e,  U.S. 
Pallas,  nor  thee,  I  call  on,  mankind  maid! 

B.  Jonson,  Forest,  song  x. 
Good  signior  CorneliO,  be  not  too  mankind  ;ig  tinst 
your  wife. — Chapman,  All  Fools. 
Are  women  grown  so  mankind? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Women-IBiter. 
See,  see  this  mankind  strumpet. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Mas,  masculus. .  .  .  Masle,  malekind,  or  mankind. 
— Xomenclator.    (Xares,  by  H.  and  \Y.) 
Planless,  adj. 

1.  Without  men;  not  manned. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spaniards 

were  suddenly  driven  asvay  with  squibs  ;  for  it  was 
no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats  manless,  mid 
sent  upon  the  armada  at  Calais  by  the  favour  of  tin; 
wind  in  the  night,  that  put  them  in  such  terror,  as 
they  cut  their  cables.— Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

2.  Unbecoming  a  man. 
That  pusillanimity  and  manless  subjugation. — 

Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  82:  1053. 
Manlike,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  complexion  and  proper  quali- 
ties of  a  man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature,  often  erring, 
yet  shews  she  would  fain  make.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamp  of  night  in  revels:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  170. 

2.  Becoming  a  man. 
Civil  manlike  exercise,  which  might  stir  up,  and 

discipline,  and  ripen  the  strength  they  have.— Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  561. 
Manliness,     s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Manly;  dignity;  bravery;  stoutness. 
Feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your  lust ; 
It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  manliness. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
If  men  want  manliness  to  expostulate  the  right  of 
their  due  ransom. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Young  master,  willing  to  shew  himself  a  man,  lets 
himself  loose  to  all  irregularities;  and  thus  CO  l  is 
credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  off  the  modesty 
he  has  till  then  been  kept  in. — Locke. 

Manling.  s.    Little  man  ;  manikin.  Hare. 

Augustus  often  called  him  his  witty  manling,  for 
the  littleness  of  his  stature.— if.  Jonson,  Biscom  pies, 
Manly,  adj. 

1.  Manlike;  becoming  a  man  ;  firm;  brave; 
stout ;  undaunted ;  undismayed. 

As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Pari  II.  v.  % 
Lets  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'th'  hall  together.       Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercised  in  pain. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  552. 
See  great  Marcellus  !  how  inured  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1 1  SO. 

2.  Not  womanish  ;  not  childish. 
I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 

With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
Manna,  s.    [Hebrew.]    See  extracts. 
1.  Of  Scripture,  the  exact  nature  unknown. 
4  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold.  I  will 
rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people 
shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day, 
that  1  may  prove  them,  whether  they  will  walk  in 
my  law,  or  no.   5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on 
the  sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  that  which  they 
bring  in,  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much  as  they  ga- 
ther daily  14  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone 

up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness  there 
lay  a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost 
on  the  ground.  15  And  when  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna ;  for 
they  wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said  unto 
them.  This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
you  to  eat.  16  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  Oathei  of  it  every  man,  according 
to  the  number  of  your  persons,  take  ye  every  man 
for  them  which  are  in  his  tents.  17  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more, 
some  less.  ...  31  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  manna;  and  it  was  like  coriander 
seed,  white  ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers 
made  with  honey. — Exodus,  xvi. 
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It  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  doth 
tall  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only. — Bacon 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man's  palate, 
— Locke. 

2.  Iii  Botany.    Secretion  from  certain  trees 
of  the  ash  kind. 

Manna  is  properly  a  gum,  and  is  honey-like  juice 
concreted  into  a  solid  form,  seldom  so  dry  but  it 
adheres  to  the  fingers:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or 
brownish,  and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a  sharp- 
ness that  renders  it  agreeable :  manna  is  the  product 
of  two  different  trees,  botli  varieties  of  the  ash : 
when  the  heats  arc  free  from  rain,  these  trees  exsu- 
date  a  white  honey  juice,  which  concretes  into  what 
we  call  manna.  It  is  but  lately  that  the  world  were 
convinced  of  the  mistake  of  manna  being  an  aerial 
produce,  by  an  experiment  being  made  by  covering 
a  tree  with  sheets  in  the  manna  season,  and  the 
finding  as  much  manna  on  it  afterwards  as  on  those 
which  were  open  to  the  air  and  dew. — Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

livery  substance. .  .  .  whose  origin  is  involved  in 
mystery,  has  at  different  times  been  eagerly  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Not  long  since,  one 
of  those  showers  which  are  now  known  to  consist  of 
the  excrements  of  insects,  fell  in  the  north  of  Italy; 
the  inhabitants  regarded  it  as  manna,  or  some  super- 
natural panacea,  and  they  swallowed  it  with  such 
avidity,  that  it  was  only  by  extreme  address  that  a 
small  quantity  was  obtained  for  a  chemical  examina- 
tion.— Dr.  Paris,  Pharmacologia,  p.  16. 

The  sweet  gentle  purgative  called  manna  is  a  con- 
crete discharge  from  the  bark  of  several  species  of 
ash,  but  especially  from  Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The 
sweetness  of  this  species  is  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  sugar,  but  to  a  distinct  principle  called  mannite, 
which  differs  from  sugar  in  not  fermenting  with 
sugar  and  yeast.  .  . .  Eucalyptus  mannifera  . .  .  ex- 
udes a  saccharine  mucus  substance  resembling 
manna, .  .  .  but  less  nauseous. .  .-.  Ehrenberg  found 
that  the  manna  of  Mount  Sinai  is  produced  by  the 
Tamarix  mannifera.  This  substance  being  analyzed 
by  Mitscherlich  was  ascertained  to  contain  no  crys- 
tallizable  mannite,  but  to  consist  wholly  of  pure 
mucilaginous  sugar.  Ehrenberg  considers  this  as 
an  exudation  produced  by  a  species  of  coccus  (man- 
niparus)  which  inhabits  the  tree;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Malcolmson,  who  .  .  .  observes  that 
the  Persian  manna,  known  by  the  name  of  gcu,  is 
formed  by  an  insect  in  that  way.  .  .  .  The  common 
larch  yields  Venetian  turpentine ;  a  saccharine 
matter  called  manna  of  Brianzon  exudes  from  its 
branches.  ...  A  kind  of  manna  is  produced  by 
a  species  of  Camel's-thorn  related  to  Alhagi  Mauro- 
ruin. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  under  Oleacece, 
Tamariscea,  Coniferce,  and  Fabaceee. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  is  plain 
that  whatever  the  manna  of  Scripture  may 
have  been,  it  was  not  the  manna  of  the 
botanists ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  for 
the  manna  of  Scripture  no  satisfactory 
identification  with  any  known  substance 
has  been  propounded. 

In  the  way,  too,  of  etymology,  the  name 
suggests  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  botani- 
cal manna  is  simply  a  substance  called 
after  that  of  the  scriptural  miracle  ;  nor  is 
there  any  known  language  in  which  the 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  Bible  exists  ;  for 
it  is  a  Hebrew  word  only  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  under  certain  limitations. 

It  is  Hebrew  only  in  respect  to  its  ele- 
ments ;  i.e.  it  is  a  Hebrew  combination 
rather  than  a  Hebrew  name,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract. 

The  Septuagint  translation  of  Exodus  xvi,  15,  is 
this  :  'ISdcTe?  6e  avr'o,  oi  vlo'i  *Jo"poT)A  tinov  erepo?  tuj 
hepaTl  'E2TI  TOYTO '  oil  yap  Ti&eio-av  tL  rjv.  But  the 
children  of  Israel  seeing  it,  said  one  to  another 
WHAT  IS  THIS?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was. 
In  Josephus  (Antiquities,  iii.  1,  §  6)  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: KaAoOct  5e'E/3paioi  to  ^pu»/ua  toGto  MAXNA, 
to  yap  MAN  €7repu>T7fl<rts  Kara  ttjv  iinerepov  &ia\€Krov 
TI  TOYT  'E2TIN  avaxplvovtra.  Now  the  Hebrews 
call  this  food  MANNA,  for  the  participle  MAN  in 
our  language  is  the  asking  of  a  question,  WHAT  IS 
THIS. — Dr.  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

The  simple  form  of  the  Hebrew  is  \Q  = 
man  ;  of  the  combination  |Q  =  what  +  N-ln  = 
this.  The  Arabic  manna  is  like  that  of  the 
botanists,  simply  the  name  of  a  vegetable 
secretion. 

Mannacroup.  s.  [  ?  ]  See  second  extract. 
Semolina,  Soujee,  and  mannacroup,  are  granular 
preparations  of  wheat  deprived  of  bran.  A  manu- 
facturer of  these  substances  informs  me  that  they 
are  prepared  from  the  best  Kentish  wheat.  They  pos- 
sess all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  wheat,  and  are  very 


agreeable,  light,  nutritive  articles  of  food,  well  fitted 
for  invalids  and  children. — Percira,  Treatise  onFood 
and  Diet. 

Manner,  s.  [from  manus  +  opus.']  Act.  See, 
also,  Manoeuvre  and  Manure.  With 
take  with,  or  in. 

And  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  neither  she 
be  taken  with  the  manner. — Numbers,  v.  13. 

The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
netta:  the  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the 
manner. — Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  he 
taken  in  the  manner;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender  to 
these  impressions. — Donne,  Letters. 

Written  mainour,  in  our  old  law-books  ;  from  the 
French  manier,  to  seize  with  the  hand :  though  a 
learned  friend  observes  that  maniour,  as  Hawkins 
writes  the  word,  is  proper ;  that  a  thief  taken  in  the 
manner  is  said  in  our  old  statutes  to  be  '  pris  ove 
maynovre,'  1  Henry  IV.  c.  20 ;  and  that  it  is  proba- 
bly from  the  old  Norman  word  manouvrer,  to  hold 
or  occupy.  Kelham  gives  the  ancient  French  ex- 
pression thus  :  ove  manour,  with  the  mainour,  with 
the  goods  in  their  hands. — Todd. 

manner,  s.  [from  Fr.  mani&re.~\  See  Ma- 
noeuvre, Manor,  and  Manure. 

1 .  Form ;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest, 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare, 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  161. 

2.  Custom ;  habit ;  fashion. 

Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is. — Hebrews,  x.  25. 

3.  Certain  degree  :  (with  a). 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.— 1  Samuel, 
xxi.  5. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea-side.  Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
ministers  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state 
itself. — Bacon,  Essays. 

4.  Sort;  kind  (with  of). 

What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew  at 
Tabor  "i— Judges,  viii.  IS. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable, 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  city  may  flourish  in  trade,  and  all  manner  of 
outward  advantages. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Without  of. 

Three  manor  wayes  Almighty  God  deleth  with 
synners. — Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  c.f  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  p.  8. 

Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  fat  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or 
of  goat. — Leviticus,  vii.  23. 

This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  plague  of  leprosy. — 
/(/.  xiv.  54. 

Formerly,  in  the  preceding  sense,  without  of.  In 
modern  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  has  been  foisted  in, 
where  this  old  form  occurs  in  Leviticus.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Johnson's  omission  of  this  usage  of 
manner,  I  should  not  have  expected,  in  some  recent 
editions  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  alteration  of  a  particular  expression  which  our 
venerable  translators  thought  proper  to  repeat  ;  at 
least  not  till  a  new  version  had  been  allowed. — Todd, 
in  reference  to  the  preceding  extracts. 

5.  Mien  ;  cast  of  the  look. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 
— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner, 
which  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious  com- 
mands.— Ibid. 

The  alterations  in  degree  are  such  as  an  increase 
of  grief,  a  depression  of  spirits  going  on  to  melan- 
choly, or  on  the  contrary,  from  simple  good  spirits 
to  boisterous  mirth.  Such  description  of  abnormal 
acts  of  mind  belong  to  the  emotions,  and  occur  in 
the  earlier  stages,  the  later  or  more  permanent  al- 
terations of  kind  maybe  manifested  in  the  (a)  intel- 
lect, (b)  the  disposition,  (c)  the  manner,  (d)  tem- 
per, (e)  habits,  and  (f)  character  of  the  individual. 
. . .  The  manner  of  the  patient  may  show  the 
change:  the  patient  may  be  more  frequently  se- 
date, abstracted,  bewildered,  dull,  woe-begone,  me- 
lancholy, apathetic,  inappetent ;  or,  may  become 
churlish,  captious,  morose,  or  sanctified ;  or,  more 
haughty,  arrogant,  proud,  imperious,  affected,  fan- 
tastic, eccentric ;  or,  more  vivacious,  hilarious,  of 
greater  levity  ;  or  uncivil,  rude,  bluff,  brusque,  bear- 
ish.—  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mentat  Diseases, 
lect.  i. 

6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct  mode  of  persons. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  great  a  difference 
was  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  manner,  of  the 
army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Some  few  touches  of  your  lordship,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner,  have 
made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with  approba- 
tion.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

As  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's  com- 
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pany  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself.— Swift. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  related 
by  descent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in 
sense;  for  it  is  incident  to  words,  as  to  their  au- 
thours,  to  degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  and  to 
change  their  manners  when  they  change  their 
country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological  enquiries, 
if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  lie  found  Mich  as  may 
easily  pass  into  each  other,  or  such  as  may  both  bo 
referred  to  one  general  idea.— Johnson,  Preface  to 
the  Dictionary. 

7.  Way ;  mode. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Death  meets  us  every  where,  and  is  procured  by 
every  instrument,  and  in  all  chances  ;  and  enters  iii 
at  many  doors:  by  violence,  and  secret  influence; 
by  the  aspect  of  a  star,  and  the  stink  of  a  mist ;  by 
the  emissions  of  a  cloud,  and  the  meeting  of  a  va- 
pour; by  the  fall  of  a  chariot,  and  the  stumbling  at 
a  stone;  by  a  full  meal,  or  an  empty  stomach;  by 
watching  at  the  wine,  or  by  watching  at  prayers; 
by  the  sun  or  the  moon;  by  a  heat  or  a  cold;  by 
sleepless  nights,  or  sleeping  days ;  by  water  frozen 
into  the  hardness  and  sharpness  ol'a  dagger,  or  water 
thawed  into  the  floods  of  a  river;  by  a  hair  or  a 
raisin;  by  violent  motion,  or  sitting  still;  by  se- 
verity or  dissolution ;  by  God's  mercy,  or  God's 
anger;  by  every  thing  in  providence,  and  every 
thing  in  manners;  by  every  thing  in  nature,  anil 
every  thing  in  chance.  '  Eripitur  persona,  manet 
res;'  we  take  pains  to  heap  up  things  useful  to  our 
life,  and  get  our  death  in  the  purchase;  and  tha. 
person  is  snatched  away,  and  the  goods  remain: 
and  all  this  is  the  law  and  constitution  of  nature; 
it  is  a  punishment  to  our  sins,  the  unalterable  event 
of  providence,  and  the  decree  of  heaven.  The  chains 
that  confine  us  to  this  condition  are  strong  as  des- 
tiny, and  immutable  as  the  eternal  laws  of  God. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying 
ch.  i.  §  l. 

In  the  plural, 

a.  Character  of  the  mind. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions;  and  even  those 
among  them  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made 
up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds.— Addison. 

b.  General  way  of  life  ;  morals  ;  habits. 

The  kinds  of  musick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike,  to  make  them 
soft  and  effeminate.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the  sig- 
nature of  his  manners,  more  legible  in  some  than 
others.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes. 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 

Dryden. 

c.  Behaviour;  bearing;  deportment;  studied 
civility  :  (generally  in  a  rjood  sense). 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urge. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  S. 
Ungracious  wretch, 
Pit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1, 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion :  we  are  the 
makers  of  manners,  Kate. — Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man  :  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners.  — South, 
Sermons. 

Your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends  ; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.  Swift. 

Manner,  v.  a.    Instruct  in  morals. 

Beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manner'd  as  she  is  born. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  3. 
Mannerism.        diameter  of  the  produc- 
tions, whether  literary  or  artistic,  of  a 
mannerist. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes  even 
agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  na- 
tural. Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  of  Burke. 
But  a  mannerism  which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the 
mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on  principle, 
and  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  constant  effort, 
is  always  offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. — Macaiday,  Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
says, Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Mannerist,  s.     One  who  performs  all  his 
works  in  one  unvaried  manner,  either  ori- 
ginal to  himself,  or  copied  from  some  one. 
165 
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Not  such  a  likeness,  as,  through  Hayman's  works, 
(Dull  mannerist,)  in  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks, 
Cloys  with  a  sameness.  Churchill,  Gotham. 

Mannerliness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mannerly;  civility;  ceremonious  com- 
plaisance. Hare. 

Others  out  of  mannerliness  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe.— 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind, 
Mannerly,  adj.     Having,  showing  (good) 
manners  ;   civil ;   ceremonious ;  complai- 
sant: (Unmannerly  =  bad  mannered,  its 
opposite). 

Tut ;  tut ;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.4. 
Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.7. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  whom 
'  we  serve,  and  vilify  religion :  not  to  oppose  them, 
by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  palliate  the 
offence,  is  not  modesty  but  cowardice,  and  a  traitor- 
ous desertion  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ. — Rogers. 
Mannerly,  adv.    In  a  mannerly  manner ; 
civilly  ;  without  rudeness  ;  ceremoniously  : 
(it  may  also  be  considered  the  adjective 
in  the  neuter  gender  used  adverbially). 
He  mannerly  desired  him  to  depart  in  kindness, 
as  he  came. — Proceedings  against  Garnet,  N.  iv.  b. : 
1C06. 

Better  it  is  to  lap  one's  pottage  like  a  dog,  than  to 
eat  it  mannerh/.  with  a  spoon  of  the  devil's  giving. 
—Fidter,  Holy  Mate,  p.  352. 

Mannish,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
man  ;  bold ;  masculine ;  impudent. 

Nature  hath  proportioned  her  without  any  fault ; 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony 
that  Cupid  delights  in ;  the  reason  whereof  might 
seem  a  mannish  countenance,  which  overthrew  that 
lovely  sweet  ness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind, 
far  litter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown, 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  30. 
Mannite.   s.      In   Chemistry.  Substance 
extracted   from,   and   characteristic  of, 
Manna. 

[Mannite~]  is  named  from  manna,  of  which  it 
forms  the  greater  part.  It  is  also  found  in  the  juices 
which  exude  from  several  species  of  cherry  and 
apple,  in  various  mushrooms,  in  some  roots,  such 
as  that  of  celery,  in  the  fermented  juice  of  beet- 
root, carrots,  onions,  &c,  and  it  is  also  obtained 
in  small  quantity  when  starch  is  transformed  into 
grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  easily  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  on  cooling  deposits  almost  the  whole  of  it 
in  five  radiated  groups  of  crystals.  These  are 
quadrangular  prisms,  anhydrous,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, of  a  silky  lustre.  From  water  it  crystallizes 
in  very  large  anhydrous  prisms.  It  has  a  faint 
sweetish  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alco- 
hol, sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  cannot  be  made  to  undergo  the  various  fer- 
mentation. Mannite  melts  without  loss  of  weight 
into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a 
crystalline  mass.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
and  saccharic  acids,  not  into  mucic  acid.  Hy per- 
manganate of  potash  converts  it  into  oxalate  of 
potash.  Concentrated  arsenic  acid  gives  it  a  brick- 
red  colour.  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  oxide  of 
lead. — Turner,  Chemistry,  p.  9S3. 

(For  another  example  see  under  Manna.) 

Manoeuvre,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  manus  ==  hand 
+  opw.9  =  work.  See  also  Manure.]  Act 
of  manipulation  ;  more  especially  a  detail 
in  the  way  of  tactics,  or  strategy;  strata- 
gem. 

Thus  to  make  them  the  principal,  not  the  se- 
condary, theatre  of  their  manoeuvres  for  securing  a 
determined  majority  in  Parliament. — Burke,  Speech 
on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

He  was  capital,  however,  about  the  tricks  he  had 
played  his  creditors ;  such  manoeuvres  1  such  escapes ! 
— Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram. 

Manoeuvre  [was]  originally  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  service  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord  ;  then  an 
operation  in  military  tactics,  a  stratagem,  in  which 
sense  we  use  it,  and  apply  it  also  to  naval  skill  in 
managing  a  ship;  and  thence  any  kind  of  manage- 
ment.— Todd. 

[The  Middle  Latin  manu-opus,t\w  rendering  of  French 
manoeuvre,  was  used  as  well  in  the  sense  of  actual 
occupation,  as  of  an  object  in  the  occupationor  pos- 
session of  anyone.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  said  by 
It.  de  Hengham  that  it  is  disseisin  '  cum  mannopns 
alicujus  impeditur,'  when  the  occupation  of  any  one 
IfiS 
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is  hindered.  In  the  latter  sense  the  term  was  applied 
to  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  any  one,  and 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  investigation,  bona  et 
catalla  vocata  manuopera  capta  et  capienda  (Charta 
Ricardi  II.  in  Ducange).  '  Probatores  cum  ma- 
nuopere  capti,'  approvers  taken  with  the  goods  in 
their  possession.  (Fleta.)  This  gave  rise  to  the  Eng- 
lish expression  of  being  taken  with  the  mainour, 
afterwards  corrupted  into  taken  in  the  manner,  in 
flagranti  delicto.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Manometer.  s.  [Gr.  ftavoQ  =  rare  as  op- 
posed to  dense,  thin,  fine  +  fjerpUo  =  mea- 
sure ;  n'trpav  =  a  measure.]  Instrument 
for  measuring  the  rarity  (density)  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  manometer  ...  is  sometimes  called  the  mano- 
scojie. — Itees,  Cyclopcedia. 
Manometrical.  adj.    Connected  with,  af- 
fected by,  a  manometer. 

The  observed  and  equated  manometrical  spaces 
[were]  thus  laid  down. — Colonel  Roy,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  lxvii.  p.  GS9 :  a.d.  1777. 

Manor,  s.  [N.Fr.  manoir ;  Low  Lat.  mane- 
rium.]  District  over  which  a  lord  (thence 
called  of  the  manor)  has  a  certain  feudal 
authority.    See  extracts. 

Kinsmen  of  mine, 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.   O  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey. 

Sliakespcar,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  govern- 
ment which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land 
within  his  fee.  Touching  the  original  of  these 
manors,  it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  was 
a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted  by  the  king  to 
some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell 
upon,  and  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction,  more  or 
less,  within  that  compass,  as  he  thought  good  to 
grant ;  performing  him  such  services,  and  paying 
such  yearly  rent  for  the  same,  as  he  by  his  grant 
required:  and  that  afterwards  this  great  man  par- 
celled his  land  to  other  meaner  men,  injoining  them 
again  such  services  and  rents  as  he  thought  good: 
and  by  that  means,  as  he  became  tenant  to  the  king, 
so  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him  :  but  those 
great  men,  or  their  posterity,  have  alienated  these 
mansions  and  lands  so  given  them  hy  their  prince, 
and  many  for  capital  offences  have  forfeited  them 
to  the  king;  and  thereby  they  still  remain  in  the 
crown,  or  are  bestowed  again  upon  others.  But 
whosoever  possesses  these  manors,  the  liberty  be- 
longing to  them  is  real  and  predial,  and  therefore 
remains,  though  the  owners  be  changed.  In  these 
days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  a  jurisdiction  and 
royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site:  for  a 
man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  witli 
the  perquisites  thereto  belonging. — Cowell. 

Manor  seems  to  be  derived  of  the  French  manoir, 
habitatio.  or  rather  from  manendo,  of  abiding  there; 
because  the  lord  did  usually  reside  there.  It  is  called 
manermm  quasi  manurium,  because  it  is  laboured 
by  handywork.  It  is  a  noble  sort  of  fee  granted 
partly  to  tenants  for  certain  services  to  be  per- 
formed, and  partly  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  lord's 
family,  with  jurisdiction  over  his  tenants  for  their 
farms.  That  which  was  granted  out  to  tenants  we 
call  tenement  ales';  those  reserved  to  the  lord  were 
dominicales;  the  whole  see  was  termed  a  lordship. 
Of  old  a  barony,  from  whence  the  court,  that  is  al- 
ways an  appendant  to  the  manor,  is  called  the 
court-baron.  .  . .  Touching  the  original  of  manors, it 
seems  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  circuit  of 
ground  granted  by  the  king  to  some  baron,  or  man 
of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to 
exercise  some  juriadii  tion  more  or  kss  within  thxt 
compass,  as  he  thought  good  to  grant;  performing 
such  services,  and  paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the 
same  as  he  by  his  grant  required ;  and  t  hat  after- 
wards this  great  man  parcelled  his  land  to  other 
meaner  m-  n  enjoining  them  such  services  and  rents 
as  he  thought  good,  and  so  as  ho  became  tenant  to 
the  king,  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Manors  are  in  substance  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon 
constitution,  though  perhaps  differing  a  little  in 
some  immaterial  elements  from  those  that  exist  at 
this  day.  ...  A  manor,  manerium,  a  manendo,  be- 
cause the  usual  residence  of  the  owner,  seems  to 
have  been  a  district  of  ground  held  by  lords  or  great 
personages,  who  kept  on  their  own  hands  so  much 
land  as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  families, 
which  were  called  . .  .  demesne  lands  . .  .  the  other 
or  tenemental  they  distributed  among  their  tenants. 
.  . .  The  residue  of  the  manor  being  uncultivated 
was  called  the  lord's  waste.  .  .  .  Manors  were  for- 
merly called  baronies,  as  they  are  still  lordships ;  and 
each  lord,  or  baron,  was  empowered  to  hold  a  domes- 
tic court,  called  the  court-baron. .  .  .  This  court  is  an 
inseparable  ingredient  of  every  manor,  and  if  the 
number  of  suitors  should  so  fail  as  not  to  leave  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  jury  or  homage,  that  is,  two  tenants 
at  least,  the  manor  itself  is  lost. — Sir  W.Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
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Manor-bouse,    s.     House  of  the  lord  or 
owner  of  the  manor. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  family  of  De  William- 
scot  took  its  name  from  Williamscot,  commonly 
called  Willescot,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Cropredy, 
near  Banbury,  where  is  still  an  ancient  manor- 
house. — T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kid- 
dington,  p.  36. 
Manorial,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  manor ; 
denoting  a  manor. 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts, 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports  ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time, 
Have  picked  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 
This  tenure  [the  right  of  common]  is  also  usually 
embarrassed  by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims, 
under  which  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  be- 
longs to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another,  so  that 
neither  owner  can  stir  a  clod  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  partner  in  the  property. — Paley,  Moral 
Philosophy,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Manoscope.  Manometer. 

( For  example  see  M  a  n  o  m  e  t  e  r.) 
Manqueller.  s.  [A.S.  mancwellere,  from 
man  +  cwellan  =  kill;  this  being  the  original 
meaning  of  the  verb,  rather  than  the  mo- 
dern Quell.]  Murderer;  mankiller ; 
manslayer. 

This  was  not  Kaync  the  manqueller,  but  one  of  a 
gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit  a  woman. — 
Carew. 

Manred.  s.    See  extract. 

That  gentleman  had  the  manred,  as  some  yet  call 
it,  or  the  office  to  lead  the  men  of  a  town  or  parish. 
—Lambarde,  Perambulation,  p.  002.  (Xares  by  11. 
and  W.) 

Manrent.  s.    ?  Manred. 

At  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  to- 
wards the  Douglases,  whom  Henry  VIII.  harboured 
at  his  court,  and  who  were  now  maturing  their 
plans. . .  .  Though  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  return  to 
Scotland,  their  spies  and  agents  reported  to  them 
all  that  was  done,  and  preserved  their  connexions 
at  home.  Feudal  covenants,  bonds  of  manrent,  and 
other  arrangements,  which,  even  if  illegal,  it  would 
have  been  held  disgraceful  to  renounce,  were  in  lull 
force. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Mansard  (roof.)  s.  In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

A  curb  roof  [is]  one  formed  of  four  contiguous 
planes  externally  inclined  to  each  other,  the  ridge 
being  in  the  line  of  concourse  of  the  two  middle 
planes  and  the  highest  of  the  three  lines  of  con- 
course. A  roof  of  this  construction  is  frequently 
termed  a  mansard  roof,  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor. Its  principal  advantage  over  other  roofing 
arises  from  its  giving  more  space  in  the  garrets. — 
Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary,  in 
voce  Curb  Roof. 
Manse,  s.    [N.Fr.  manse  ;  Lat.  mansio.~\ 

1.  Farm  and  land. 

This  lady  died  at  her  capital  manse  at  Fencot 
near  Bicester,  in  the  year  1111. — T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  30. 

2.  Parsonage  house. 

Finding  a  manse  or  parsonage-house  wanting,  he 
offered  IWl.  toward  providing  one— Life  of  Bishop 
Keji.net,  p.  50. 

Donations  of  glebes  and  manses  were  made. — 
Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,  p.  89:  1761. 

Mansion,  s.  [Lat.  mansio,  -otm's.]  Lord's 
house  in  a  manor  ;  manor-house  ;  manse  : 
(hence  when  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
as  a  place  of  residence,  it  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  place  of  magnitude  or  im- 
portance); abode;  house. 

All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 
within  you,  which  being  descended  from  heaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 
A  mansion  is  provided  thee ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
Not  framed  of  common  earth.  Dryden. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound,  common 
with  -house.    Often  with  the. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true,  than 
if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion-house  by  the 
model  of  Solomon's  palace.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

[A  burglary]  must  be  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  definition  in  &  mansion-house;  and  therefore 
to  account  for  the  reason  why  breaking  open  a 
church  is  burglary,  he  quaintly  observes  that  it  is 
Domus  manswnaiis  Dei.  But  it  does  not  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  it  should  in  all  cases  be  a 
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mansion-house ;  for  it  may  be  committed  by  break- 
ing the  gates  or  walls  of  a  town  during  the  night ; 
that  that,  perhaps,  Sir  Edward  Coke  would  have 
called  the  mansion-house  of  the  garrison  or  corpo- 
ration. .  .  .  We  may  .  . .  safely  conclude  that  the  re- 
quisite of  its  being  domus  mansionalis  is  only  in  the 
burglary  of  a  private  house,  which  is  the  most  fre- 
quent nnd  in  which  it  in  indispensably  necessan  to 
form  its  guilt  that  it  must  be  in  a  mansion  or  dwel- 
ling- house.  For  no  distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the 
like  are  under  the  same  privileges,  nor  looked  upon 
as  a  man's  castle  of  defence. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Latvs  of  England,  b.  iv. 
ch.  xvi. 

Mansion,  v.  n.  Dwell  as  in  a  mansion.  Hare. 
Visible  as  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other  meteors; 
as  also  the  rest  of  the  creatures  mansioning  therein. 
— Mecle,  Paraphrase  of  at.  Peter,  p.  16 :  1012. 
Mansionry.  5.    Place  of  residence.  Hare. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  docs  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
Manslaughter,  s. 

1 .  Murder ;  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in  open 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry.— Ascham,  School- 
master. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  091. 

2.  In  Law.  Act  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly 
without  fault,  though  without  malice. 

When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  by- 
stander, I  ruled  it  manslaughter. — Foster. 

By  manslaughter  is  to  be  understood  such  killing 
of  a  man  as  happens  either  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or 
in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  without  any 
deliberate  intention  of  doing  any  mischief  at  all. 
There  is  no  difference  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, but  that  murder  is  upon  malice  fore- 
thought, and  manslaughter  upon  a  sudden  occasion. 
As  if  two  meet  together,  and  striving  for  the  wall, 
the  one  kill  the  other,  this  is  manslaughter  and 
felony.  And  so  it  is,  if  they  had  upon  that  sudden 
occasion  gone  into  the  field  and  fought,  and  the  one 
had  killed  the  other,  this  had  been  but  manslaughter 
and  no  murder:  because  all  that  followed  had  been 
but  a  continuance  of  the  first  sudden  occasion. — 
Burns,  Justice :  1S14. 

Mansiayer.  s.    One  that  has  killed  another. 

And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the 
Levites  there  shall  be  six  cities  for  refuge,  which  y6 
shall  appoint  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  may  flee 
thither. — Numbers,  xxxv.  6. 

The  foul  blood  of  a  wicked  manslayer. — Bishop 
II all,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  1. 

Mansteaier.  s.  One  that  steals  and  sells 
men. 

For  menstealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured  persons. — 
1  Timothy,  i.  10. 

Mdnstealing.  part.  adj.  Stealing  men,  in 
order  to  sell  them. 

Manstealing  Tartars,  who  plentifully  furnish  the 
Turkish  dominion  [with  slaves]].— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Travels,  p.  49  :  16S5. 
Mansuete.   adj.    [Lat.  mansuetus.~\    Mild ; 
gentle;  goodnatured;  tame;  not  ferocious; 
not  wild. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  and  mansuete 
birds;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  elt'eet  of 
cicuration  or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild. — Hay, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Hrorks  of 
the  Creation. 

Mansuetudc.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  mansuetudo.] 
Mildness;  gentleness;  tameness. 

Arm  in  arm  with  magnificence  goeth  magnanimity, 
waited  upon  by  mausuetude. — Bryskelt,  Discourse 
of  Civil  Life,  p.  223 :  1600. 

Mausuetude,  or  mildness,  teinpereth  the  fury  of 
anger. — Ibid. 

1  use  all  mildness  or  mausuetude  in  admonishing. 
—Hammond,  Of  Fraternal  Admonition,  §  15. 
The  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw, 

Which  by  consent  was  given  to  mansuetudc ; 
The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 

Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 

Mantegar.  S.  [Gr.  fiapri\aipa^  01'  /taprixopoQ. 
'  The  Persian  mard-khora,  man-eater,  a 
fabulous  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias,  ap- 
parently compounded  of  the  lion,  porcu- 
pine, and  scorpion,  with  a  human  head. 
(Ctesias  apud  Aristotelem,  His  tor ia  Ani- 
malium,  ii.  1,53.)  Lat.  manticore  (Cal- 
purnius,  Eclogues,  vii.  59.)'  —  Liddell  and 
Scott. 

This  being  the  case  the  catachrestic 
form  man-tiger  is  only  natural ;  and  so  it 
stands  in  the  extract  and  the  nrevious 
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editions.  The  concurrent  form  in  -egar, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  Nemnich, 
Cuvier,  and  elsewhere,  for  which  reason, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  with  the 
Latin  manticore,  it  is  adopted  here ;  the 
confusion  with  man  +  tiger  being  thus 
avoided.]  Species  of  ape  so  called ;  Papio 
mormon,  or  Mandrill,  this  latter  term 
being  the  commoner.  Indeed  for  the  species 
under  notice  the  word  is  superfluous.  In 
works  on  Zoology  it  rarely  appears  ex- 
cept in  the  list  of  synonyms  ;  while,  in 
general  literature,  it  is  used  with  no  at- 
tempt at  accuracy.  Even  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  mantegar  and  mandrill  is  not 
universal. 

Near  these  was  placed  .  .  .  the  black  prince  of 
Monomotapas  ;  by  whose  side  were  seen  the  glaring 
cat-a-mountain,  and  the  man-mimicking  mantiger. 
.  .  .  That  word  (mantiger),  replied  Martin,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  mantichora  of  the  ancients,  the  most 
noxious  animal  that  ever  infested  the  earth. — Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope,  Mart  inns  Scriblerus. 

Mantelet.  5.    [Fr.]    In  Fortijication.  See 

extract. 

[A  mantelet  is]  a  kind  of  movable  penthouse,  made 
of  pieces  of  timber  sawed  into  planks,  which  being 
about  three  inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over  another 
to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet ;  they  are  generally 
cased  with  tin,  and  set  upon  little  wheels ;  so  that 
in  a  siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers, 
and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from  the  enemy's 
small  shot ;  there  are  other  mantelets  covered  on 
the  top,  whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  approach 
the  walls  of  a  town  or  castle. — Harris. 

It  appears  from  Vegetius  that  mantelets  were  in 
use  among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  vines  ; 
but  they  were  much  slighter  and  much  larger  than 
ours. — Eees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Mantis,  s.  In  Entomology.  Insect  so  called  ; 
spectre ;  soothsayer.    See  extract. 

The  true  mantises—  sometimes  called  Praying  In- 
sects, on  account  of  the  position  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs,  which  differ  from  the  rest— are  found  only 
in  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  They  are  di- 
urnal, and  remain  almost  stationary  on  plants  and 
trees;  frequently  resembling,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, their  leaves  and  branches  in  both  the  form 
and  colour  of  the  wings  and  body,  and  thus  they 
deceive  the  smaller  insects  on  which  they  prey. . . . 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  correspondence  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom  already  noticed  in  the  wings  and 
body  continued  into  the  form  of  the  egg-capsule, 
which  in  many  species  closely  resembles  a  seed  recep- 
tacle of  a  plant,  presenting  regularly  disposed  ridges 
and  angles,  or  even  being  bristled  with  little  spines. 
The  female  attaches  it  by  an  adhesive  secretion  ge- 
nerally to  the  stem  of  a  plant.  A  second  group  of 
mantises,  characterised  by  having  the  anterior  legs 
like  the  following  ones,  now  form  a  distinct  sub- 
genus, Spectrum,  and  are  generally  called  Spectre 
insects.  They  feed  exclusively  on  vegetables,  of 
which  they  singularly  resemble  the  dried  twigs. 
The  progress  of  entomology  has  required  further 
subdivisions  of  both  the  above  groups. — Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Mantle,  s.  [Lat.  mantillum;  N.Fr.  mantel; 
A.S.  munt e 1. 1 

The  extent  to  which  this  and  the  follow- 
ing words  are  congeners,  or  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  common  origin  from  the 
same  base,  is  uncertain.  As  the  extracts 
and  explanations  stand,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  conception  of  covering  is  at 
the  bottom  of  them  all.  The  mantling  of 
a  hawk  implies  a  covering  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  spreading  of  the  wings. 
In  a  fire-place,  the  mantle  or  mantlepiece, 
may  have  been  either  a  covered  or  fringed 
chimney-piece;  or  the  part  below  it  to  which 
a  hanging,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  flue  for 
the  wind  to  draw  up  the  fire,  was  attached. 
The  details,  however,  of  this  are  uncertain. 
A  mantling  face  may  be  one  to  which  the 
colour  is  brought  up  to  the  top.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear,  viz.,  that  the  later 
writers  who  have  used  the  word  have,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  others,  used  it  with- 
out any  very  accurate  conception  of  its 
import. 

As  to  the  spelling,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  convenient  to  preserve 
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the  distinction  between  the  -tie  and  the 
-tel;  reserving  the  latter  for  the  mant-I, 
connected  with  the  fireplace,  and  that  as 
a  differentiating  orthography.  And  if  the 
simpler  form  mantel  were  ,  common,  this 
would  have  been  done.  But  the  simple 
form  is  rare ;  and  the  compounds  are 
largely  spelt  with  the  -  tie.  This  is  because 
the  tendency  to  shorten  the  form  by  making 
it  approximately  dissyllabic  is  a  general 
rule  in  composition. 

In  its  immediate  origin  the  word  is  the 
Latin  mantile,  mantele  =  wrapper,  towel ; 
but  its  ultimate  origin  is  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Persian,  in  which  language  it  de- 
noted a  certain  kind  of  military  garment. 

In  the  sense  of  revel,  which  is  given  as 
it  stands  in  the  previous  editions,  this 
meaning,  whether  we  consider  the  reveller 
as  allowing  his  spirits  to  expand,  or  as  one 
who  lets  them  come  up  to  the  surface,  is 
retained. 

1.  Kind  of  cloak  or  garment  thrown  over  the 
rest  of  the  dress. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles 
of  sattin ;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with 
gold. — Bacon. 

Before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
"Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iii.  8. 

Ban  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  grieved. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weaved 
A  silken  web  ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours  ;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress,  , 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  300. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view  ; 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 

Addison, 

Used  metaphorically,  or  generally,  as  cover- 
ing. 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. — 
Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool. — Shakcspcar,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Iii  Malacology.    See  Mollusc  a. 

3.  Mantlepiece. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise  fair 
mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  disguise  the 
shafts  of  chimnies.  —  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
A  rchitecture. 

[A  chimney  is]  the  place  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is 
burnt,  and  from  which  the  smoke  is  carried  away 
by  means  of  a  conduit  called  a  flue. .  .  .  The  part  of 
the  opening  which  faces  the  room  is  called  the  fire- 
place, the  stone  or  marble  under  which  is  called  the 
hearth.  That  on  a  level  and  in  front  of  it  is  called 
the  slab.  The  vertical  sides  of  the  opening  are  called 
the  jambs.  The  hend  of  the  fore-plate  resting  on 
the  jambs  is  called  the  mantel,  and  the  cavity  or 
hollow  from  the  fire-place  to  the  top  of  the  room  is 
called  the  funnel. — Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, Glossary,  in  voce  Chimney. 

Mantle,  v.  a.    Cloke  ;  cover ;  disguise. 
As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness;  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.       Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Mantle,  v.  n. 

1.  Spread  the  wings,  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure. 

Ne  is  there  hawkc  which  mantleth  on  her  pearch 
Whether  high-towering  or  accosting  low, 

But  1  the  measure  of  her  flight  do  search, 
And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  b.  vi.  c.  ii.  (Rich.) 

2.  Revel. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 

Both  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease; 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 

Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 

Spenser. 

3.  Be  expanded;  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  278. 

4.  Gather  anything  on  the  surface ;  froth. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Bo  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
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With  purpose  to  be  drcst  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth,  and  mantlcth,  ex- 
ceedingly.— Bacon. 

Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  beverage  of  the  bee ; 
O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold  ; 
'Tis  the  drink  of  Balder  bold. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 

Mantled,  part.  adj.     Invested  with,  or  us 

with,  a  mantle. 

The  mantled  meadows  niourne  ; 
Their  sundry  colours  tourne. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 
I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Mantlepiece.  s.  Mantleshelf. 

The  room  in  which  the  sisters  now  found  them- 
selves was  the  most  spacious  in  the  house,  and  was 
indeed  of  considerable  dimensions.  It  contained  in 
front  one  large  window,  jutting  from  the  wall.  Op- 
posite was  an  antique  anil  high  mantlepiece  of  black 
oak.  .  .  .  By  the  window  stood  the  student's  desk, 
and  a  large  old-fashioned  oak  chair. — Lord  Lylluu, 
Eugene  Aram,  vol.  i.  eh.  iii. 

The  time-piece  on  the  mantle-piece  struck  five. — 
Uannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  ch.  ii. 

Manner,  s.  Wearer  of  a  mantle :  (in  the 
extract  it  means  a  mantle  only,  i.e.  no  other 
clothing  but  a  mantle). 

In  Antwerp  they  pictured  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
like  a  poore  Irish  manlier,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  her  ears,  and  her  child  at  her  back,  with  the 
king  her  father  carrying  the  cradle  after  her:  and 
every  one  of  these  pictures  had  several  mottos  ex- 
pressing their  malice.—  Wilson,  History  of  Great 
Britain  :  1655.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 
Mantleshelf.  s.  Horizontal  projection  over 
a  fireplace. 

Successful  in  this ;  happy  in  carrying  off  her  plate 
anywhere,  to  make  a  table  of  her  lap,  or  a  box,  or 
the  ground,  or  even  as  was  supposed,  to  stand  on 
tip-toe,  dining  moderately  at  a  mantelshelf ;  the 
great  anxiety  of  Little  Dorritt's  day  was  set  at  rest. 
— Dickens,  Little  Dorritt. 
Mantletree.  s.    See  Mantle. 

I  have  heard  a  ballad  of  him  sungat  Ratcl  iff  Cross. 
I  believe  we  have  it  at  home  over  our  mantle-tree.— 
Jovial  Poems,  p.  49.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantletree  or 
cabin'et,  gather  up  the  fragments.— Swift. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious 
observer,  stood  a  pot  of  lambative  electuary  with  a 
stick  of  liquorish.— Tatler,  no.  266.  (Rich.) 

She  deems  all  safe ;  for  she  has  paid  the  price  ; 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she, 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantle-tree. 

Cowper,  Charily.  (Rich.) 
Mantlin.  s.    Mantle.  Rare. 
A  spoon  to  feed  the  bantlin, 

A  cow  to  give  it  milk, 
And  wrap  it  in  a  mantlin, 

Ise  will  as  soft  as  silk. 
The  Loyal  Garland :  1686.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

To  reestablish  a  disordered  lock,  to  recall  a  strag- 
gling hair,  to  settle  the  tucker,  or  compose  the 
mantlin.— Murphy,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  16.    (Xares  by 
H.  and  W.) 
Mantling-,  adj. 

1.  Spreading. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  438. 
The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes ; 
The  pheasant  plumes,  which  round  infold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold. 

Cowper,  On  Mrs.  Montague's  Feather  Hangings. 

2.  Investing. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  258. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Id.,  Comus,  291. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop  of  nicest  tread, 
"Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  53. 

And  where  his  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow 
A  trophy  to  his  love.    Fenton,  Ode  to  Lord  Gower. 

3.  Fermenting. 

When  mantling  blood 
Flow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires ;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son. 

Smith. 

Then  the  lady,  with  a  mantling  visage  and  flash- 
ing eye,  violently  closing  the  door,  was  again  lost  to 
their  sight. — B.  Disraeli  the  younger,  Coningsby, 
th.  v. 
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Mantling-,  s. 

1.  In  Heraldry.  Representation  of  a  mantle, 
or  any  drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  a  coat 
of  arms. 

2.  In  Architecture. 

The  Italians  apply  it  [plastick]  to  the  mantling  of 
chimneys,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnificence. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Reliquia}  Wottoniana. 
Manto.  s.  [Italian.]    Robe;  cloak. 

He  presents  him  with  a  white  horse,  a  manto  or 
black  coole,  [cowl,]  a  pastoral  staff,  &c.  —  Sir  P. 
Rycaut,  Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
Churches,  p.  96. 

Mantry.  s.    [see  Mantle.]  Mantelpiece. 

Mantry  of  a  chimney,  manteau  de  cheininee. — 
Palsgrave.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mantua,  s.     [Fr.  manteau  ;  Italian,  manto- 
See  M illiner.]    Lady's  gown. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravish'd  hair. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas. — Swift. 

Mantuamaker.  s.  One  who  makes  gowns 
for  women. 

By  profession  a  mantua-maker :  I  am  employed 
by  themost  fashionable  ladies. — Addison,  Guardian. 

This  haughtiness  alarms  the  court ;  the  women 
of  quality  are  frightened  to  see  merchants'  wives 
and  daughters  dressed  like  themselves  ;  this  impu- 
dence of  the  city,  they  cry,  is  intolerable  ;  mantua- 
makers  are  sent  for,  and  the  contrivance  of  fashions 
becomes  all  their  study,  that  they  may  have  always 
new  modes  ready  to  take  up  as  soon  as  those  saucy 
cits  shall  begin  to  imitate  those  in  being. — Mande- 
ville,  The  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Manual,  adj.   [Fr.  manuel ;  Lat.  manuulis 

from  manus  =  hand.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  its  object. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufrcsnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Manual,  s.  Small  book,  such  as  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand  ;  handbook. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  Confessor's  Laws, 
contains  but  few  heads.— Sir M.  Hale,  Common  Laiv 
of  England. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the 
manuals  and  offices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Manuary.  adj.  [Lat.  munuarius.~\  Per- 
formed by  the  hand. 

Xenophon  hath  given  us  a  very  pregnant  instance, 
but  in  a  manuary  art;  yea,  and  that  one  of  the 
meanest,  to  wit,  the  art  of  shoemaking.— Fotlierby, 
Athcomastix,  p.  192. 

To  one  the  knowledge  of  liberal  arts  ;  to  another 
the  exquisiteness  of  manuary  skill.— Bishop  Hall, 
Breathings  of  the  Devout  Soul,  §  28. 

Manubrium.   «.    [Lat.]     Handle.    Rare ; 

scarcely  English. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manubrium, 
yet  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  off,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  strength  to  move  it. — Boyle. 

Manuduction.  s.  [Lat.  manuductio,  from 
manus  =  hand  +  ductio,  -onis,  leading ;  duco, 
pass.  part,  ductus  =  lead.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  manuduction, 
in  this  labyrinth.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manuduction  of  a 
rule,  is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of  their 
motion. — Glanville. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin, 
by  abusing  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  per- 
suasions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even  of 
the  foulest. — South,  Sermons. 

Manuductor.  s.  [Lat.]    Conductor  ;  guide. 
Love  be  your  manuductor ;  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  [all]  future  fears. 

Jordan,  Poems:  before  1660. 
Manufact.  s.     [Lat.  factus,  pass.  part,  of 
facio  =  make.]   Worked,  or  made,  by  hand ; 
manufactured.  Rare. 

A  great  part  of  the  linen  manufact  is  done  by  wo- 
men and  children.— Maydman,  Naval  Speculations, 
p.  313:  1691. 
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Manufactory,  s. 

1.  Practice  of  making  any  piece  of  work- 
manship. 

To  give  ease  and  encouragement  to  manufactory 
at  home.—  Lord  Boluigbroke,  Spirit  of  Patriotism, 
p.  190. 

2.  Place  where  a  manufactory  is  carried  on. 

There  are  sundry  manufactories  in  Berlin. — 
Guthrie,  Geography,  Prussia. 

Manufactory,  adj.  Engaged  in  workman- 
ship ;  employed  in  any  manufacture. 

Servile  and  manufactory  men,  that  should  serve 
the  uses  of  the  world  in  handicrafts—  Lord, History 
of  the  Banians,  p.  70  :  1630. 

Manufacture,  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand  + fac- 
tious making;  facio  =  make;  pass.  part. 
fuctus.'] 

1.  Practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workman- 
ship. 

2.  Anything  made  by  art. 

The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vas, the  manufacture  of  the  country.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Heaven's  power  is  infinite :  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  power  obey. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Manufacture,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  by  art  and  labour;  form  by  work- 
manship :  (as  'Cloth  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land'). 

2.  Employ  in  work ;  work  up :  (as,  '  We 
manufacture  our  wool'). 

Manufacturer,  s.  Workman  ;  artificer ; 
operative  engaged  in  manufacture. 

In  the  practice  of  artificers  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we 
find  out  ways  of  composing  things  for  the  several 
uses  of  human  life. —  M'atts. 

Manufacturing-,  adj.    Engaged  in,  adapted 
to,  fitted  for,  supported  by,  manufactures. 
A  manufacturing  district  .  .  .  sends  out  suckers 
into  all  its  neighbourhood.— Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ix. 

Manumise.  v. a.  [see  Manumit.]  Manumit; 
set  free  ;  dismiss  from  slavery.  Rare. 
A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  eminent  run 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumised 
slaves. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  presents 
To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force, 
Poor  captives  manumised,  and  matchless  horse. 

Waller. 

Manumission,  s.  Act  of  giving  liberty  by 
manumission. 

The  pileus  was  somewhat  like  a  night  cap ;  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their  manu- 
mission.— Arbuthnot. 

The  manumission  [or]  freeing  a  villain  or  slave 
out  of  bondage  was  formerly  done  several  ways ; 
some  were  manumitted  by  delivery  to  the  sheriff,  a 
proclamation  to  the  county,  &c. ;  others  by  charter. 
One  way  of  manumission  was  for  the  lord  to  take 
the  bondman  by  the  head,  and  say,  '  I  will  that  this 
man  be  free ;'  and  then  shoving  him  forward  out  of 
his  hands.  And  there  was  a  manumission  implied 
when  the  lord  made  an  obligation  of  payment  of 
money  to  the  bondman,  or  sued  him  where  "he  might 
enter  without  suit.  The  form  of  manumitting  a 
person  in  the  time  of  William  II.  is  thus  set  down : 
'  Si  quis  velit  servum  suum  liberum  facere  tradat 
cum  vicecomiti  per  manum  dextram,'  &c— Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Manumit,  v.  a.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +  mitto 
=  send.  The  Romans,  with  whom  the 
term  originated,  had  three  modes  of  liber- 
ating or  emancipating  a  slave.  1.  Per 
testamentum,  or  by  leaving  him  his  liberty 
as  a  legacy  by  will ;  2.  Per  censum  =  by 
enrolment,  i.e.  by  entering  him  as  a  free- 
man on  the  censor's  register ;  3.  Per 
vindictam,  i.e.  by  touching  with  a  rod 
(vindicta)  and  vindicating  him  as  a  free 
man.  It  is  only  in  this  last  that  there  is 
any  suggestion  of  anything  being  done 
palpably  and  directly  by  the  hand.  Hence 
the  import  of  the  element  is  by  no  means 
clear ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  manu  =» 
by  a  hand,  or  from  a  hand. 
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In  favour  of  the  former  are  such  com- 
biuations  as  per  manuni,  manum  super  ser- 
vant mittere  ;  less  directly  in  manum  regis 
(/undo,  along  with  others  to  be  found  in 
Ducange,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  refer  to 
the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  to  the  time  of 
the  Romans. 

From  the  other  point  of  view  vianits  is 
an  approximate  equivalent  to  potes/as  = 
power,  so  that  a  manumitted  slave  is  one 
who  is  liberated  from  the  condition  of  one 
who  is  under  the  hand  or  in  the  power  of 
another — '  Quamdiu  quis  in  servitute  est, 
manui  et  potestati  domini  suppositus  est ; 
et  liber  homo  est  qui  a  manu  liberatur.'] 
Confer  freedom  by  manumission. 

If  a  man  doth  manumit  his  handmaid  under  a 
condition  that  she  shall  never  marry,  yet  she  may 
marry. — Dr.  Taylor,  in  Fox's  History  of  the  Acts 
and  Monuments  of  the  Church. 

Come,  manumit  thy  plumy  pinion. 

Marston,  Satires,  sat.  iv. :  139S. 

Lungs,  I  will  manumit  thee  from  the  furnace. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  2. 

The  whole  creature  .  .  .  doth  groan,  and  as  it  were 
travail  in  pain,  until  it  be  delivered  from  the  bond- 
ape  of  corruption,  and  manumitted  or  set  free  to 
partake  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. — 
J.  Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  67. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  live  without 
God. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

At  last  thou  wilt  beneath  the  burthen  bow 
And  irlad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shaved  slavish  head. 

W.  Bowles,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  234. 

But  I  shall  observe  in  general  that  inclosures  may 
be  traced  backward  to  causes  operating;  in  very  dis- 
tant periods  :  to  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  manumitted  their  vassals  and  gave 
them  free  land,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  interest 
against  the  king.— T.  Warton,  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Kiddington,  p.  26. 

A  pack  of  manumitted  slaves. — Burke,  Speech  for 
tlie  Belief  of  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Manurable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  manured, 
or  cultivation. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable 
lands  in  every  manor. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

Manurage.  s.    Cultivation.  Obsolete. 

This  isle  had  Brutaine  unto  name; 
And.  with  his  Trojans,  Brute  began  manurage  of 
the  same.  Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Manurance.  s.     Cultivation  in  the  way  of 
husbandry. 

Corn  and  cattle  for  the  only  manurance,  tillage, 
and  pasturage  of  such  ferms. — Acts  of  Parliament, 
21  Henry  VIII.  cap.  xiii.  §  8. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurance,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  putting  for- 
ward manurance  and  husbanding  of  the  grounds. — 
Bacon,  On  the  Plantation  in  Ireland:  1606. 
Manure,  v.  a.     [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +  opus, 
operis  =  work.   Analysis  the  same  as  that 
of  Maneeuv  re.] 
Manage. 

To  whom  we  gave  the  strand  for  to  manure, 
And  lawes  to  rule  the  town. 

Surren,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  b.iv.  (Rich.) 

Wherefore  generally  to  speak  of  the  common- 
wealth or  policie  of  England.it  is  governed, adminis- 
tered, and  manured  by  three  sorts  of  persons,  the 
princes,  monarch,  and  heade  sovernour,  which  is 
called  the  king,  or,  if  the  crowne  fall  to  a  woman, 
the  queen  absolute.  —  Smith,  Commonwealth,  b.  i. 
oh.xxiii.  (Rich.) 

2.  Cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  628. 

3.  Fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate :  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly.  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Manure,  s.    Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands  ;  dung 
or  compost  to  fatten  land. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
And  seeks,  with  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed, 
The  fat  manure  with  heav'nlv  fire  is  warm'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
The  Giants'  War. 
Mud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  land 
that  is  sandy. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
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Nothing  is  more  deceitful  to  value  than  manure 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  during 
fallowing,  especially  when  a  crop  has  been  taken. 
...  It  is  expected  that  the  offgoing  tenant  states,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  quantity  that  has 
been  applied ;  but,  as  he  is  so  much  interested,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  valuer  of  the  opposite  party  to 
examine  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crop,  and 
also  the  manure  that  remains  unexpended  on  the 
soil.  When  the  whole  farm  is  valued,  and  all  the 
manure  taken  into  account,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
whether  the  number  of  loads  given  is  overcharged, 
by  estimating  the  quantity  that  could  be  produced 
by  the  previous  crops.  .  .  .  The  quantity  of  manure 
may  be  known  in  some  measure  by  learning  what 
number  of  cattle  have  been  fed  upon  it,  and  also  by 
making  enquiry  whether  corn  or  turnips  have  been 
given  to  them  during  the  winter. — Bayldon,  Art  of 
Valuing  Rents  and  Tillages:  1823. 

Nevertheless,  a  man's  little  work  lies  not  isolated, 
stranded  ;  a  whole  busy  world,  a  whole  native  ele- 
ment of  mysterious  never-resting  Force,  environs 
it;  will  catch  it  up;  will  carry  it  forward,  or  else 
backward  ;  always,  infallibly,  either  as  living  growth, 
or,  at  worst,  as  well-rotted  manure,  the  Thing  Done 
will  come  to  use.—  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  1'he  Diamoml  Xecklace. 

Manurement.  s.  Cultivation;  improve- 
ment. Obsolete. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where 
before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider 
what  the  mould  will  bear. — Sir  II.  Wotlon,  Survey 
of  Education. 

Manuring:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  ma- 
nures ;  result  thereof. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation  of 
tlie  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 
land. —  Woodward. 
Manuscript.  *.   [Fr.  manuscrit ;  Lat.  manu- 
scriptum ;  from  manus  =  hand  +  scriplus, 
pass.  part,  of  scribo  =  write.]  Book,  or  lite- 
rary composition,  written,  as  opposed  to 
printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  manuscripts, exquisitely  writ- 
ten in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  remote  parts 
by  the  diligence  of  Erpeuius,  tlie  most  excellent 
linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  jesuits.— SirH.  Wot- 
ton. 

Her  majesty  has  perused  the  manuscript  of  this 
opera,  and  given  it  her  approbation. — Dryden,  King 
Arthur,  dedicption. 

All  these  four  (the  only  known)  MSS.  of  the  work 

[of  IngulphusofCrowlandJ  have  now  disappeared  

It  seems  most  likely  that  it  [the  University  College 
(Oxford)  copy]  never  was  deposited  there,  but  was 
carried  off  by  Walker,  who  professed  to  consider  it 
as  his  own  property  on  the  simple  principle,  which 
it  appears  is  recognized  among  antiquarian  collec- 
tors, that  a  manuscript  belongs  to  any  one  who  has 
once,  no  matter  by  what  means,  got  it  into  his  pos- 
session. '  The  old  gentleman,'  writes  Gibson  to  Dr. 
Charlett,  the  then  Master  of  University  College,  in 
relating  what  had  just  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject, '  has  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary 
and  a  great  scholar  to  think  stealing  a  manuscript 
any  sin.  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  discover  where 
it  is  lodged.' . . .  The  writer  [of  a  notice  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  on  the  history  of  the  MSS.  of 
Ingulphus]  proceeds  to  show,  very  ingeniously  and 
conclusively,  that  the  MS.  which  Spelman  saw  at 
Croyland  could  not  in  all  probability  have  been 
older  than  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  a  mistran- 
scription of  a  word  in  his  extract  ('fiustres'  for 
'Euesqes'),  which  was  very  likely  to  have  taken 
place  in  copying  a  writing  of  that  date,  but  could 
hardly  have  happened  in  reading  a  manuscript  of 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  age  of  In- 
gulphus.—  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p.  73. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  title-page  of  the  1573  edition  describes  it  as 
'  played  on  the  stage  not  loner  ago  in  Christ's  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge;'  and  Warton,  on  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  memorandum  by  Oldys,  the  emi- 
nent antiquary  of  the  early  part  of  the  la*t  century, 
says  that  it  was  written  and  first  printed  in  1551. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Litcrature,\o\.'\.  p.  449. 
With  in. 

Probably  of  earlier  date  than  Gammer  Gurton's 
Needle,  is*  another  example  of  the  regular  drama, 
which,  like  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  has  been  but 
lately  recovered,  a  play  entitled  Misogonus,  the  only 
copy  of  which  is  in  manuscript,  and  is  dated  1577. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

Manutenency.  s.  [Lat.  munus  =  hand  + 
tenco  =  hold;  pres.  part,  tenens,  -e7itis.~\ 
Maintenance  (of  which  it  is  the  Latin  ra- 
ther than  the  French  form)  in  the  sense 
of  support. 

Mercy  first,  that  God  spared  us,  and  preserved  us 
so  long.  For  without  this  divine  manutenency,  our 
strongest  fabricks  had  fallen  immediately  upon 
their  very  builders.  —  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Ser- 
mons, p.  83, 
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Many.  adj.  [A.S.  mcenig :  defective  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  the 
equivalents  being  more  and  most  from 
inoe.~] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number;  numerous; 
more  than  few. 

Our  god  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  our  enemy 
and  the  destroyer  of  our  country,  which  slew  many 
of  us. — Judges,  xvi.  2 1. 

When  many  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
cause  which  makes  them  be  many,  makes  them  l>e 
lierht  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.  —Sir  K. 
Digby,  On  the  Soul. 

2.  Indefinite  in  number  ;  when  in  compari- 
son, or  denoting  equality,  possibly  small : 
(with  as). 

And  they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as  many 
as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  bracelets,  and 
earrings,  and  rings. — Exodus,  xxxv.  22. 

3.  Powerful:  (with  too).  Colloquial. 

They  come  to  vie  power  and  expence  with  those 
that  are  too  high  anil  too  many  for  them. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Many.  s. 

1.  Multitude;  company;  great  number; 
people. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

0  thou  fond  many.'  with  what  loud  applause 
Hid'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
I  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  our  inany  to  the  holy  land  ; 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  state.  Ibid.,  iv.  3. 

The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or 
driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  themselves. — 
South,  Sermons. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every 
moment  of  his  life. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  ?  See  Meiny. 

There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  jwanj/ride. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  544. 

With  a  and  a  substantive  in  the  singular  = 
many  with  a  plural  number.  See  also  One, 
from  hommc. 

Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh, 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 

Shakesp'ar,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which  is 
not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreaking 
of  a  malice. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  238. 
Many  a  child  can  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas 
of  two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite. — Locke. 
Manyheaded.  adj.     Having  many  heads  : 
(often  applied,  figuratively,  to  a  mob,  or  to 
the  lower  orders  generally). 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  manyheaded  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
tlie  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  proud  Duessa  came 
High  mounted  on  her  manyheaded  beast. 

Spenser,  F'aerie  Queen. 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood  to  subdue 
Tlie  hydra  of  the  manyheaded  hissing  crew. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  4G2. 

Manytimes.  [two  words,  in  the  ordinary 
construction  of  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
rather  than  a  compound.  It  is  spelt,  how- 
ever, and  generally  treated  as  a  single 
word.  Its  import  is  that  of  an  adverb.'] 
Often. 

They  are  Roman  Catholick  in  the  device  and 
legend,  which  are  both  manytimes  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures. — Addison. 

Map.  s.  [Low  Lat.  maj>pa  =  cloth,  napkin, 
towel,  kerchief.]  Geographical  diagram, 
often  stamped  on  cloth,  exhibiting  the  geo- 
graphical details  of  the  whole,  or  portion, 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Dorus,  that  he  would 
bestow  a  map  of  liis  little  world  upon  her,  that  sho 
might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with  such  un- 
habitable climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot  rages,  as 
hers  was—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
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me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
my  understanding  to  judge  of  jour  plot.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Terrestrial  maps  are  Geographic  or  Hydrographic, 
as  they  denote  severally  a  portion  of  the  land  or  of 
the  sea;  the  latter,  however,  are  usually  called 
charts.  A  map  representing  a  small  extent  of  coun- 
try is  called  a  Topographical  map.  The  object  of  a 
terrestrial  map  is  to  exhibit  the  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries and  the  relative  positions  of  their  several  parts. 
A.  perfect  representation  of  a  country  should  pre- 
sent all  its  parts,  not  only  in  their  true  relative  po- 
sitions, but  also  in  their  just  proportions.  This  may 
be  accurately  done  on  a  globe ;  but  as  the  earth's 
surface  is  spherical,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  any 
considerable  portion  of  it  on  a  plane  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  places  shall  retain  the  same  proportions 
which  they  have  on  the  sphere,  and  geographers 
have  accordingly  had  recourse  to  various  methods 
of  delineation,  all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  particular  cases.  One  method  is  to  re- 
present the  points  and  lines  of  the  sphere  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective,  or  as  they  would  appear 
to  the  eye,  having  some  assigned  position  relatively 
to  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  representation.  This 
method  gives  rise  to  the  different  modes  of  projec- 
ting the  sphere,  of  which  the  three  principal  are  the 
orthographic,  the  stereographic,  and  the  central. 
...  A  second  method  is  to  suppose  the  surface  to  be 
represented  to  be  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  cone, 
whose  vertex  is  somewhere  in  the  polar  axis  pro- 
duced, and  which  either  touches  the  sphere  at  the 
middle  latitude  of  the  surface  to  be  represented,  or 
falls  within  the  sphere  at  the  middle  latitude,  and 
without  it  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  conical 
surface  is  then  supposed  to  be  developed  on  a  plane 
(which  may  be  done) ;  whence  this  method  is  called 
the  Method  of  Dcvelopement.  ...  A  third  method  is 
to  lay  down  the  points  on  the  map  according  to 
some  assumed  mathematical  law,  the  condition  to 
be  fulfilled  being  that  the  parts  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face to  be  represented,  and  their  representations  on 
the  map,  shall  be  similar  in  their  small  elements. 
Of  such  methods  the  best  known  is  Mercator's 
Chart  (which,  however,  may  be  produced  also  by 
developement),  in  which  the  meridians  are  equi- 
distant parallel  straight  lines,  and  the  parallels  of 
latitude  are  also  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
meridians  ;  but  of  which  the  distances  from  each 
other  increase  in  going  from  the  equator  in  such  a 
proportion  as  always  to  show  the  true  bearings  of 
places  from  one  another. — Brands  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Map.  v.  a.  Delineate,  set  down,  sketch  out 
on,  or  as  on,  a  map. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if 
Pisanio  have  mapp'd  it  truly. — Sliakcspear,  Cymbe- 
line,  iv.  1. 
"With  out. 

He  thinks  it  not  needful  to  map  out  before  the 
traveller  every  town  and  village  of  all  the  shires, 
through  which  lie  should  pass  ;  but  only  sets  down 
those  that  lie  in  his  road. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  387. 

Maple.  .5.  [see  Medlar.]  Native  tree,  and 
wood,  of  the  genus  Acer,  species  campes- 
tris :  (the  Norway  maple  is  the  Acer  pla- 
tanoides  ;  the  Sugar  maple  the  Acer  sac- 
charinus). 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

From  the  strength  of  its  spray,  .  .  .  the  sycamore 
is  better  calculated  than  any  other  tree  with  which  \ 
we  are  acquainted,  except  it  be  its  congener,  the 
Norway  maple,  to  act  as  a  shelter  or  break-wind  in 
exposed  situations.  . .  .  Amongst  the  great  variety  of 
maple  introduced  within  the  last  century,  the  pre- 
sent species  [the  Norway  maple]  is  the  only  one  we 
venture  to  admit  within  the  limits  of  our  volume. 
. .  .  Notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Gilpin  that  the 
maple  is  an  uncommon  tree,  though  a  common 
bush,  and  that  several  writers  on  arboriculture  have 
passed  it  with  a  very  transient  notice,  or  only  men- 
tioned it  as  a  tree  of  very  inferior  rank  and  quality, 
we  should  not  feel  justified  in  omitting  it  altogether 
in  the  present  volume,  both  as  being  one  of  a  not 
very  numerous  list  of  indigenous  British  trees,  and 
for  the  appearance  we  have  seen  it  assume,  and  the 
dimensions  it  has  acquired  when  planted  in  a  fa- 
vourable soil  and  situation,  and  treated  as  a  tree. 
Under  such  favourable  circumstances  we  have  fre- 
quently seen  it  attain  a  size  nearly  approaching 
that  of  a  tree  of  the  first  rank,  with  a  handsome 
outline  and  picturesque  appearance.  Such  examples 
are  now  growing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wansbeck, 
near  Morpeth, and  other  places  in  Northumberland  ; 
and  these  corroborate  the  opinion  the  author  of 
'Forest  Scenery' was  inclined  to  form  of  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  of  the  maple,  in  the  few  in- 
stances he  met  with  it  in  a  state  of  maturity. — 
Selby,  History  of  British  Forest-Trees. 

[The  maples']  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sap, 
from  which  abundance  of  sugar  is  obtained  in  the 
spring,  especially  from  Acer  saccharinum  (North 
America).  Their  handsome  and  light  timber  is  also 
valued  for  joinery,  &c.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and 
used  in  dyeing.  Acer  campestre,  native  maple,  and 
Acer  pseudo-platanus,  the  Sycamore,  are  common 
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trees  in  Britain.  Negundo  and  various  other  kinds 
of  maples,  have  been  introduced  from  North  Ame- 
rica. —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
p.  2jfi. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Of  the  rottenest  maple  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 
make  a  strong  lye. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  maple  tree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves  ;  the 
seeds  grow  two  together  in  hard-winged  vessels: 
there  are  several  species;  the  greater  maple  is 
falsely  called  the  sycamore,  tree :  the  common  ma- 
ple is  frequent  in  hedge-rows. — Miller. 
Mappery.  s.  Art  of  planning  and  designing 
as  on  a  map.  Hare. 

The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ; 
They  call  this  bedwork,  mappery,  closet  war. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Maquerelle.  s.    [Fr.]  Bawd. 

A  maquerela,  in  plain  English,  a  bawd,  is  an  olde 
char-cole  that  hath  been  burnt  herself,  and  there- 
fore is  able  to  kindle  a  whole  greene  coppice. — 
Sir  T.  Overbury,  New  and  Choise  Characters.  (Nares 
by  II.  and  W.) 

As  some  get  their  living  by  their  tongues  as  inter- 
preters, lawyers,  orators,  and  flatterers;  some  by 
their  tayles  as  maquerelles,  concubines,  curtezans,  or 
in  plain  English,  whores.—  Taylor  {The  Watcrpoet)  : 
1633.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

After  these  a  maquerelle.  two  wenches,  two  wan- 
ton gamesters. — Shirley,  Triumph  of  Peace:  1033. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  pander  did  his  office,  but  brought  him  a  citizen 
clad  in  damoisell's  apparrell,  so  she  and  her  maque- 
relle were  paid  off  accordingly. — Howell,  Familiar 
Letters:  1GJ0.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mar.  v.  a.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Injure;  spoil;  hurt;  mischief;  damage. 
Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  bo  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
When  priests  are  more  in  words  than  matter, 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water, 
"When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  ; 
No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors ;  .  . . 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  songs 
in  their  barks.    I  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my 
verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly.— Id.,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  then  disgraced, 
Take  care  thou  mar  not  when  thou  think'st  to 
mend.  Fairfax. 
The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 
harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  every  thing; 
for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars  business,  when 
great  in  dependencies. — Bacon,  Essays. 
O !  could  we  see  how  cause  from  cause  doth 
spring ! 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are: 
And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 
The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  mar  '. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  diffused,  had  marr'd  the  funeral. 

Waller. 

Mother ! 

'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey : 

Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 

But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 

Pope  . .  .  has  not  only  misrepresented  the  story 
but  marred  the  character  of  the  poem.—!/'.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  390. 
[Marri,  angry,  fretting,  discontented,  vexed  at,  ag- 
grieved, afflicted,  sorry,  sad.  (Cotgrave.)  The  term 
is  then  applied  to  what  produces  lamentation,  viz. 
ill-usage,  affliction,  trouble. .  . .  The  English  mar  is 
often  used  in  the  same  sense. 

For  if  thou  knew  him,  out  of  doute 

Lightly  thou  shouldest  scapen  out 

Of  thy  prison  that  marreth  thee. 

(Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 
The  signification  then  passes  on  to  the  idea  of  disturb- 
ance, hindrance,  delay,  defeat  of  a  purpose,  mislead- 
ing, bringing  to  nothing  . .  'Absque  ulla  marritione 
vel  dilatione  reddcre  faciant,'  should  pay  without 
dispute  or  delay.  (Capituli  Caroli  Magni  in  Bucange.) 
'  Et  nemo  per  ingenium  suum  vel  astutiam  prajscrip- 
tam  legem— marrire  audeat  vel  pra3valeat,'  should 
obstruct  or  make  the  law  of  none  effect.  (Ibid.)  '  Ut 
nullus  bannum  vel  prajceptum  Domni  Imperatoris 
—in  nullo  marrire  prajsumat,  neque  opus  ejus  stri- 
care  vel  minuere  vel  impedire — et  ut  nemo  uebitum 
suum  vel  censum  suum  marrire  ausus  sit,'  make 
difficulties  about.  (Ibid.)  Old  High  German,  marr- 
jan,  gamarrjan,  to  hinder,  make  void.  Bimartez, 
irritum  fecistis  (mandatum) ;  farmarrit,  irritum, 
sine  effectu  ;  marrisal,  lacsio,  impedimentum  ;  mer- 
riseli  dera  zungon,  impediment  of  speech.  (Graff.) 
Dutch  merren,  to  obstruct,  delay,  entangle ;  mer- 
rentacken,  lime  twigs  for  entangling  birds.— ■  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 
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Marablane.  s.    See  Myrohalon.  Hare. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades,  sinkados,  po> 
nados,  marablane,  &e.— Ford,  Suit's  Darling,  ii.  1, 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Maranatha.  s.    [Syriac]    See  extract. 

If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Christ  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha. — 1  Corinthians,  xvi.  22. 

It  signifies,  the  Lord  comes,  or,  the  Lord  is  come  : 
it  was  a  form  of  denouncing  or  anathematizing 
among  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  pronounces,  If  any  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  Mayst  thou 
be  devoted  to  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  ut- 
most severity  of  God's  judgements:  may  the  Lord 
come  quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy  crimes. — 
Calmet. 

Maraschino,  s.  [Italian.]  Liqueur  so  called, 
flavoured  with  the  kernel  of  a  peculiar 
variety  of  cherry  grown  about  Zara,  in 
Dalmatia. 

Oh,  Roman  punch  !  oh,  potent  curacoa! 
Oh,  maraschino;  maraschino,  oh  ! 

T.  Moore,  Intercepted  Letters,  appendix. 

Ho  also  invented  maraschino  punch. — Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

Marasmus,  s.    [Lat.  marasmus  ;  Gr.  /.inpaa- 

poc,  from  /lapaivoi  —  wither.]     Disease  so 

called,  characterised  by  wasting,  or  atrophy. 

Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.486. 
A  marasmus  imports  a  consumption  following  a 
fever;  a  consumption  or  withering  of  the  body  by 
reason  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the  native  heat, 
and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused  through  an 
immoderate  heat. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consump- 
tions. 

Marauder,  s.  [see  extracts  from  Todd  and 
Wedgwood.]    Plunderer ;  pillager. 

We  ought  to  write  merodeurs,  [from  the  pre- 
tended etymology  of  Merodi,]  and  not  marauders. 
— Harte,  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

From  the  old  word  maraud,  a  scoundrel,  a  rogue, 
a  vagabond,  a  beggar.  (Cotgrave.)  It  has  been  pre- 
tended that  the  word  has  its  name  from  a  Count  do 
Merode,  a  brutal  and  licentious  officer,  in  the  t  ime 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  that  it  should  be  written 
merodeurs.  (Harte's  '  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  70.)  But  the  word  was  common  long  before 
that  time,  as  the  dictionary  of  Cotgrave  shews.  Ro- 
quefort cites  the  still  more  ancient  French  word 
marauder,  i.e. '  marauder,  chereher  a  yoler,  a  escro- 
quer,  chereher  des  aventures,  chereher  de  quoi 
vivre,  les  soldats  dise  encore,  aller  en  maraude,  ou 
marauder,  pour  piller,  escroquer.'  Marauder  is 
therefore  the  orthography.  Coles  has  marrow  for  a 
knave  or  beggarly  rascal.  (Dictionary,  1685.) — Todd. 

[^Marauder. — French  maraud,  a  rogue,  beggar,  vaga- 
bond, knave;  marauder,  to  beg,  play  the  rogue. 
(Cotgrave.)  Marauder,  marauder,  chereher  a.  es- 
croquer, chereher  de  quoi  vivre  ;  marandaillc,  troop 
of  beggars.  (Roquefort.)  Probably  the  latter  mode 
of  spelling  may  indicate  the  true  origin,  from  Italian 
merenda,  Old  French  marande,  a  luncheon  ;  one  who 
goes  about  looking  for  prog.  Walachiau  merende, 
provisions  for  the  way ;  merendare,  a  knapsack.  On 
the  other  hand  it  maybe  a  metaphor  from  the  prowl- 
ing habits  of  a  torn  cat.  French  maraud,  a  torn  cat, 
an  animal  notorious  for  nightly  wandering.  (Jaubert, 
Patois  du  Centre  do  la  France.')  —  Wcdgicood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Marauding.  part,  adj.  Roving  about  in  quest 
of  plunder  ;  robbing  ;  destroying ;  acting 
as  a  marauder. 

The  abbot  relates,  not  without  some  proud  remin- 
iscences, how,  while  yet  a  monk,  he  broke  gallantly 
through  the  marauding  hosts  of  Hugh  de  Poinset, 
and  threw  himself  into  Theury;  he  describes  the 
joy  'of  our  men'  at  his  unexpected  appearance,  which 
encouraged  them  to  a  desperate  rally,  and  saved 
Theury,  a  post  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the 
king.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Maravedi.  5.  [Spanish,  from  the  Arabic] 
Small  Spanish  coin,  originally  of  gold,  and 
worth  about  fourteen  shillings  English,  but 
now  of  less  value  than  our  farthing. 

Refuse  not  a  marevede,  a  blank.  —  Middleton, 
Spanish  Gipsy,  ii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.and  W.) 

With  antics  and  with  fooleries,  with  shouting  and 
with  laughter, 
They  fill  the  streets  of  Burgos  —  and  the  devil  he 
comes  after. 

For  the  king  has  hired  the  horned  fiend  with  sixty 
maravedis, 

And  there  he  goes,  with  hoofs  for  toes,  to  terrify  the 
ladies.  Lockhart,  Translation  of 

ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  The  Cid's  llredding. 

Marbles,  s.jd.  [?  Low  Lat.  morbilli.j  Disease 
so  called  ;  probably  bubo. 

Look  into  the  spittle  and  hospitalls,  there  you  shall 
see  men  diseased  of  the  French  marbles,  giving  in- 
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structlon  toothers—  R.  Greene,  Thieves  Fallinn-md, 
Honest  Men  come  by  their  Own.  Harlcian  Miscel- 
lany, viii.  392.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Neither  do  1  frequent  whore-houses  to  cateh  the 
marbles,  and  so  grow  your  patient. — /(/..  Quip  for 
an  Upstart  Courtier.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marble,  s.  [from  Fr.  marbre ;  Lat.  marmor."] 

1.  Stone  used  in  statues  and  elegant  build- 
ings, capable  of  a  bright  polish,  and  in  a 
strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar- 
ble.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  1'art  III.  iii.  2. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  Ions  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Sandys. 

Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine, 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  253. 

The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a 
diamond  between  them;  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  solid,  but  because  the  parts  of 
water  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble. — Locke. 

2.  Little  balls,  supposed  to  be  of  marble,  with 

which  children  play. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  j  nut-crackers  the  use  of  the  lever.  —  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Pope. 

3.  Stone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  or 
inscription  :  (as,  '  The  Elgin  marbles'). 

Marble,  adj. 

1;  Made  of  marble. 

Pygmalion's  fate  reversed  is  mine, 

His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood, 
All  that  I  worshipp'd  as  divine, 

That  beauty,  now  'tis  understood, 
Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life 
Than  that  whereof  he  framed  his  wife.  Waller. 

2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 

Shall  I  see  far-fetched  inventions?  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts  ?  or 
rather,  though  the  pureness  of  my  virgin-mind  bo 
stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my  word. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 
and  with  a  marble  cover.— Swift. 

Marble,  v.  a.  Variegate,  or  vein  like  marble. 
Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast  any 
of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal 
diffusion. — Boylt. 
Marbled  with  sage  the  hardening  cheese  she 
press'd, 

And  yellow  butter  Marian's  skill  confess'd. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week.  Tuesday, IS. 

Maxblehearted.  adj.  Cruel;  insensible; 
hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude  1  thou  marblehearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shews't  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Marcasite.  s.  Name  for  certain  varieties  of 
iron  Pyrites. 

The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  Is  the  same  with 
oil  of  sulphur  per  campanum,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  mar- 
casites,  unites  itself  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
marcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur :  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum : 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol ;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
earth  it  compounds  sulphur;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  marcasites  abound  with  those  three  mine- 
rals.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  term  marcasite  has  been  very  improperly 
used  by  some  for  bismuth,  and  by  others  for  zink : 
the  more  accurate  writers  however  always  express  a 
substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it,  sul- 
phureous and  metallick.  The  marcasite  is  a  solid 
hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins  of  ores, 
or  in  the  fissures  of  stone :  the  variety  of  forms  this 
mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  three  distinct  species  of  it ;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third 
of  a  dead  white :  the  silvery  one  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Marcasite  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  workmen  call  it  mundick,  but  more  in 
Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol  and  sulphur 
from  it. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites  and 
marcasites  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of  body :  I 
restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the  nodules, 
or  those  that  are  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are 
separate :  the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  matter  that 
either  constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures. — Woodward. 

Here  marcasites  in  various  figures  wait, 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallick  state. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 
(See,  also,  under  Pyrites.) 
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March,  s.    [Lat.  Mars  =  the  god  of  war.] 
Third  month  of  the  year. 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect,  a 
helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was  dedi- 
cated to  Mars. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
It  was  upon  a  clay,  a  summer's  day  ; 

Summer 's,  indeed,  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  Spring  about  the  end  of  May  ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason  ; 
Put  whatso'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  Nature  grows  more 
merry  in, — 

March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its  heroine. 

By  run,  Don  Juan,  i.  102. 

Used  adjectivally. 

As  mad  ao  a  March  hare,  where  madness  compares  ; 
Are  not  Midsummer  hares  as  mad  as  March  hares  .' 

Heywood,  Epigrams:  1507.  (Nares  by  H.and  \Y.) 
March,  v.  n.   [from  French,  marcher.'] 

1.  Move  in  military  form. 

He  marched  in  battle  array  with  his  power  against 
king  Arphaxad. — Judith,  i.  13. 

Maccabeus  marched  forth  to  Camion,  and  to  the 
temple  of  Atargatis,  and  there  he  slew  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  persons. — 2  Maccabees,  xii.  20. 

Well,  march  we  on, 
To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  owed. 

Shakespear.  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
Wept  o'er  me.  Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately 
manner. 

Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  bet- 
ter by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could 
not  march. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  V.  1. 
Our  bodies,  every  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die. 

Sir  T.  Davics. 
Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 
When  clad  in  rising  majesty, 
Thou  marchest  down  o'er  Delos'  hills. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
March,  v.  a.    Cause  to  march. 

1.  Put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus  marching  his  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of  his 
soldiers. — Doyle,  On  Colours. 

2.  Bring  in  regular  procession. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array, 
And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day; 
The  happy  day  design'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  fate. 

Prior,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 

March.  S. 

1.  Military  movement;  journey  of  soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  and  fought  in  their  shirts. — 
Dacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost. 

Johnson,  Imitation  of  the  Tenth,  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

2.  Musical  composition,  representative  there- 
of. ^ 

Nothing  affects  a  hearer  .  .  .  more  than  a  march, 
and  nothing  is  more  rhythmical  and  accentual  than 
that  movement.  —  Alason,  Essays  Historical  and 
Critical  on  English  Church  Music,  i. 

3.  Grave  and  solemn  walk. 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.l. 

4.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk  ;  steady  pro- 
gress. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a 
very  troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it. — Ad- 
dison, Travels  in  Italy. 

This  has  always  been  the  error  of  the  most  ardent 
reformers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  efl'eet  their 
purpose,  let  the  political  movement  outstrip  the  in- 
tellectual one,  and,  thus  inverting  the  natural  order, 
secure  misery  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  de- 
scendants. They  touch  the  altar,  and  tire  springs 
forth  to  consume  them.  Then  comes  another  period 
of  superstition  and  of  despotism ;  another  dark  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And  this  happens 
merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time,  but 
will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  ii.  1. 

5.  Signal  to  move. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly. — 

Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
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March,  s.   [ A.S.  mearc. — see  Mark.]  Bor- 
der ;  limit ;  confine. 

They  of  those  marches  . . . 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
The  English  colonics  were  enforced  to  keep  con- 
tinual guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round 
them. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  < if  Ire- 
la  nd. 

It  is  not  fit  that  a  king  of  an  island  should  have 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  sens.— Ibid. 

Another, suggesting  thatGascony,  Ireland,  Artois, 
and  the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost  for  want  of  good  officers,  though  it  were  so  ge- 
nerally worded  as  to  leave  the  means  of  remedy  to 
the  king's  pleasure,  yet  shews  a  growing  energy,  and 
self-confidence  in  that  assembly,  which  not  many 
years  before  had  thought  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  too  high  for  their  deliberation. — Hal/am,  Sketch 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

March,   v.  n.    In  Geography.    Join  as  a 
frontier. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  the  Kentish- 
men  are  the  civilest,  the  which  countric  marcheth 
altogether  upon  the  sea. — Lyley,  Euphues.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Marcher,  s.    President  of  the  marches  or 
borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge;  the  lands  which 
they  gained  they  held  to  their  own  use  ;  they  were 
called  lords  marchers,  and  had  royal  liberties.— Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Marcher,  s.  [Low  Lat.  marchetum.~]  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  custom  of  marchet,  with  some  variation,  is 
preserved  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  also 
in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Guernsey ;  and  in  tho 
manor  of  Dinevor  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
every  tenant  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays 
ten  shillings  to  the  lord,  which  in  the  British  lan- 
guage is  called  G  wabr  Merched,  i.e.  a  maid's  fee.  Tho 
custom  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  first  night  with  the 
bride  of  his  tenant  was  very  common  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England ;  but  it  was  abrogated  by 
Malcolm  III.  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen;  anil 
instead  thereof  a  mark  was  paid  to  the  lord  by  the 
bridegroom,  from  whence  it  is  denominated  Mer- 
cheta  Mulieris.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Marching:,  verbal  abs.  Military  movement ; 
passage  of  soldiers. 

All  that  heard  the  noise  of  their  multitude,  and 
the  marching  of  the  company,  and  the  rattling  of 
the  harness,  were  moved;  for  the  army  was  very 
great  and  mighty. — 1  Maccabees,  vi.  41. 
Marching-. part.  adj.  Under  orders  for  moving. 
The  French  footguards  are  dressed  in  blue,  and 
all  the  marching  regiments  in  white,  which  has  a 
very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers ;  and  as  for  blue 
regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or  the 
artillery. — Dr.  E.  Moore,  Zeluco. 
Marchioness,  s.    Wife  of  a  marquis ;  lady 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis. 

The  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  solicited  very  dili- 
gently the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  ltebellion. 
Marchpane,  s.  [N.Fr.  massepane.~\   Kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit,  such  as  we  now  call 
a  macaroon  ;  sort  of  confection. 
Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Good  thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 
This  marchpane  is  very  good  to  procure  sleep,  and 
it  refresheth  and  r.ourisheth  tho  body  withal. — 
Chilmead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  302  :  1010. 
Marcid.  adj.  [Lat.  marcidus,  from  marcco 
=  wither,  fade.]   Lean;  pining;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts 
being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adustion 
upon  the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a 
marcid  fever. — Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil. 
The  product  of  Yenatrum's  happy  soil ; 
That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assign'd 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind, 
By  Moors  imported,  and  for  lamps  alone  design'd. 

W.  Bowles,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  v.  120. 

Marcour.   s.     [Lat.  marcor.~\     Leanness ; 
state  of  withering  ;  waste  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  languor  ensuing 
the  action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  and 
marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgeth  Our  days.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  lesser 
•w  ithering,  which  is  curable ;  or  perfect,  that  is,  an 
entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all  means  of 
cure. — Harvey. 

Mare.  s. 

1.  Female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heavenly  breed, 
"Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
By  substituting  mares,  produced  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceived  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  3S6. 

2.  Nightmare. 

Mab,  his  merry  queen  by  night, 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight, 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Drayton,  Nymphiilia. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

Marescnai.  s.  [see  Marshal.]  Chief 
commander  of  an  army. 

O,  William,  may  thy  arms  advance, 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year, 
And  so  be  marcschal  of  France. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  taking 
of  Namur. 

OT.lresncst.  s.  [?]  Imaginary  discovery; 
discovery  of  imaginary,  or  exaggerated 
importance. 

Why  dost  thou  laugh! 
What  mare's-nest  hast  thou  found? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher ',  Bonduca.v.  2. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Margaric.  nil],  [the  -ic  in  the  artificial  lan- 
guage of  Chemistry,  shows  that  it  applies 
to  an  acid].  Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  Mar  gar  in. 

The  fatty  substances  which  present  themselves 
most  largely  in  the  human  body  are  margarvn  and 
olein.  ...  In  the  fat  of  most  other  animals  the  mar- 
garin  is  replaced  by  stearin  ;  and  these  two  sub- 
stances have  very  close  chemical  relations.  .  .  .  The 
saponification  of  these  fatty  substances  gives  rise  to 
the  production  of  the  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic 
acids,  and  of  the  base  known  as  glycerine. — Brande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  37. 
Margarin.  s.    See  Margaric. 
Margarite.  s»    [Fr.  marguerite ;  Lat.  mar- 
garita.]    Pearl.  Hare. 

The  one,  the  margarile  or  pearl ;  the  other,  the 
cabinet  or  ark  to  keep  this  jewell. — Bishop  King, 
Vine  Palatine,  p.  6 :  1(514. 

(Silver  is  the  second  metal,  and  signifies  purity; 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  luna,  among  pre- 
cious stones  with  the  margarite  or  pearl. — Peacham, 
On  Blasoning. 

Marge,  s.    Border  ;  brink  ;  edge ;  verge. 
He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  seveufolded  shield  away  it  took. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kellyn  ? 

Where  may  the  bones  of  that  good  knight  be  ? 
On  the  marge  of  a  brook  by  the  side  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  tree.  Coleridge. 
On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge, 
From  fluted  vase  and  brazen  urn, 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells, 
Halt-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 
With  colour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Margent.  s.    Same  as  Margin. 

Never  since 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
Or  on  the  beachy  margent  of  the  sea. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
As  much  love  in  rhime, 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost.  v.  2. 
He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent.  Swift. 

Margent.  v.  a.  Mark  or  note  in  the  margin 
of  a  book. 

I  present  it  in  one  whole  entire  hymne,  distin- 
guishing it  only  by  succession  of  yeares,  which  1 
have  margented  through  the  wholestorie. — Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,  p.  774. 

Margin.  S. 

1.  Border;  brink;  verge. 

An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood, 
Which  til  I'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  422. 

2.  Edge  of  a  page  left  blank. 

Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you  and 
the  margins  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  to  be  pa- 
rallel.— Hammond. 
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Making  margin  is  the  apportioning  of  the  proper 
distances  between  the  pages  of  a  sheet  or  form.  This 
is  a  most  material  object  in  book  work.  . . .  The 
spaces  between  the  pages  should  be  such,  that,  when 
the  book  is  bound  and  cut,  the  page  of  printing 
should  be  very  hear  the  middle  of  the  page  of  paper. 
Convenience  and  custom  have  familiarized  us  to  the 
printed  page  being  a  lit  tle  higher  than  the  middle  of 
the  leaf  and  to  its  naving  a  little  more  margin  at  the 
fore  edge  than  in  the  back.  .  .  .  It  is  always  presumed 
that  the  backing  of  the  book  in  binding  takes  up  as 
much  margin  as  is  cut  off  by  the  fore  edge,  so  as  to 
make  them  both  equal. — Savage,  Dictionary  of  the 
Art  of  Printing. 

3.  Edge  of  a  wound. 

All  the  advantage  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  only 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin,  the  purpose  will 
be  as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only. — 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

4.  Figuratively.  Latitude  :  (as,  '  This  must 
be  taken  with  a  large,  or  wide,  margin '). 

Margin,  v.  a.  Border. 

Its  water  was  clear  and  limpid,  and  beautifully 
margin' d  with  the  tender  grass. — Bourne,  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Common  People,  p.  (55. 
Marginal,  adj.    Placed  or  written  on  the 
margin  :  (as,  '  A  marginal  note '). 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  Pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension  may 
serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss. — Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation, note  witli  a  marginal  star,  as  being 
worthy  of  your  second  year's  review. —  Walts,  Lo- 
gick. 

Marginal  notes,  generally  called  side  notes  by 
printers,  are  notes  at  the  fore  edge  of  the  page,  run- 
ning from  top  to  bottom,  or  placed  opposite  the 
matters  to  which  they  refer  when  they  are  short. 
They  are  generally  of  the  width  of  a  broad  quota- 
tion in  historical  works,  where  there  is  only  a  date 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  a  narrow  quotation  is  run 
down  the  side.  They  are  always  used  in  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  in  law  books,  and  contain  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  clause  to  which  they  are  alfixed. — 
Savage,  Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Marginally,  ado.  In  the  margin  of  the  book. 

Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set 
down,  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one 
scripture  to  another. — Archbishop  Newcomb,  On  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  99. 

Margrave,  s.  Reeve  of  a  march.  This  is 
what  it  is  etymologically,  mark  being  the 
German  form  of  march  =  boundary,  and 
reeve  =  A.S.  gerefa,  German  graf,  the  or- 
dinary translation  of  which  is  count,  Latin 
comes.  Hence  its  ordinary  translation 
(for  the  word  is  German  rather  than  Eng- 
lish) is  count  of  a  march. 

The  chief  and  head  of  them  was  the  margrave  (as 
they  call  him)  of  Bruges.— Robinson,  Translation  of 
Store's  Utopia,  pref. :  1551. 
Marigold,  s. 

1.  Garden  plant  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Calendula. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  spher- 
ical bodies.  The  most  of  flowers ;  as,  the  rose  and 
marigold. — Peacham. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleaveland. 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower ;  the 
petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated,  the 
seeds  crooked  and  rough ;  those  which  are  upper- 
most long,  and  those  within  short :  the  leaves  are 
long,  inure,  and  for  the  most  part,  succulent. — 
Miller. 

Fair  is  the  gilliflower  of  gardens  sweet  ; 
Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday. 

Common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound: (as,  corn-marigold  —  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum  ;  marsh-marigold  =  Caltha 
palustris). 

2.  Piece  of  money  in  gold.     Old  slang. 

I'll  write  it,  an'  you  will,  in  short-hand,  to  present 
immediately,  and  presently  go  put  five  hundred  ma- 
rigolds in  a  purse  for  you.  Come  away,  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  Scythian  bow. — Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street:  1663.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marimas.  s.  Mass  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Lady-Day,  March  25. 

To  have  a  cast 
At  fast  or  loose  with  my  Gtiptian  I  meane, 
Tenne  to  one  I  read  his  fortune  by  the  Marymas 
fast.  Promos  and  Cassandra,  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marinate,  v.  a.  Salt  fish,  and  then  preserve 
them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 
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Why  am  I  styled  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Marine,  adj.    [Lat.  marinus,  from  mare  = 
sea.]    Belonging  to  the  sea. 

With  loud  clamour  to  the  marine  shore 
The  armed  people  clustred  in  thicke  swarmes. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  819. 
The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of 
England  and  France,  touching  marine  affairs,  might 
be  reduced  into  one  form. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Vast  multitudes  of  shells,  and  other  marine 
bodies,  are  found  lodged  iu  all  sorts  of  stone. — 
Woodward. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  disguise, 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replies. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  xiv. 

Marine,  s. 

1.  Sea  affairs. 

Nenrchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet,  and 
Onesicrates  his  intendant-general  of  marine,  have 
both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies  at  that 
time. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  employed 
in  descents  upon  the  land.  As  such,  being 
looked  upon  by  the  genuine  sailors  as  little 
better  than  a  landsman,  he  has  been  taken 
for  the  type  of  simplicity,  credulity,  and 
the  like,  e.g.  such  phrases  as  '  Tell  that 
to  the  marines,'1  1  That  will  do  for  the 
marines? 

'  My  Neuha,  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
But  whatso'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha!  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes.' 
'  Right,'  quoth  Ben,  '  that  will  do  for  the  marines. 

Byron,  The  Island,  ii.  21. 

He  was  shown,  as  soon  as  he  announced  his  ob- 
ject, into  the  ward-room,  where  were  seated  at  the 
table  the  various  respectable  old  fogies  that  com- 
pose a  guard-ship  ward-room  mess;  middle-aged 
captains  of  marines,  masters  of  old  standing,  lieute- 
nants who  pretend  to  be  somebodies,  and  voung 
marine  officers  who  are  nobodies. — Hannay,  Single- 
ton Fontenoy.  R.N.  b.  ii.  ch.i. 

Mariner,  s.    Seaman  ;  sailor. 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearkened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Turn'd  to  the  shore.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner, 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  his  ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
the  Indies. — Glanvule. 

Meantime  his  busy  mariners  he  hastes, 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixv. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'd  ?  Swift, 
It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three ; 
1  By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stoppest  thou  me?' 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner, 
Ye  mariners  of  England 

Who  guard  our  native  seas, 
Whose  nag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze, 
four  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  meet  another  foe 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow.  Campbell. 
Marish.  s.  [Fr.  marais.]  Marsh. 

The  flight  was  made  towards  Dalkeith  ;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  marish,  the  English  horso 
were  least  able  to  pursue. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

So  when  they  had  avenged  fully  the  blood  of  their 
brother,  they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of  Jordan. 
— 1  Maccabees,  ix.  42. 

Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in 
of  the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  a  marish;  where, 
being  sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had 
done  the  uttermost. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades; 
Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marishes  resorts.  Sand ys. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist, 
Ris'n  from  the  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  626. 
Used  as  the  jirst  element  in  a  compound. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds, 

And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds, 

And  the  wave-worn  horn  of  the  echoing  bank, 
And  the  silvery  marishflowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  the  pools  along, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

Tennyson,  The  Dying  Swan. 


MAR  I 

Marish.  udj.  Moorish  ;  fenny  ;  boggy  ; 
swampy  ;  marshy.  Obsolete. 

It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  t lie  health  of 
some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the 
sea  and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds. 
— Uncnn,  Essays. 

The  fen  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained. 

Tusser.Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Marisole.  s.  [?  import  of  Mari-.~\  Native 
fish,  akin  to  the  flounders,  so  called  in  De- 
vonshire, lemon,  smooth,  smear,  town- 
dab;  Platessa  microcephala. 

Colonel  Montague  observed  it  frequently  in  De- 
vonshire, where  it  is  called  marysole. —  l'arrell, 
British  Fishes. 

Marital,  adj.  [Lat.  maritalis :  marilus  =  hus- 
band.] Pertaining  to  a  husband  ;  incident 
to  a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  because  repentance  docs  consist 
in  the  mind,  and  since  Christian  charity,  as  well  as 
marital  affection, easily  induces  a  belief  thereof,  this 
law  is  not  observed. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpolite  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his 
marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  mode- 
rate correction. — Art  of  Tormenting. 

Maritimal.  adj.  Same  as  Maritime  :  (this 
latter  being  the  commoner  term). 

I  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Essays. 

The  friend,  the  shores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which 
play'd 

The  murmuring  billows. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Maritime,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  sea. 

Neptune  upbraided  them  with  their  stupidity  and 
ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should  neglect  the 
patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas. — 
A  ddison. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched.  —  Sir  H.  Wot  ton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Incorrectly  with  -»-,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme. 

This  Cumberland  cuts  out  and  strongly  does  con- 
fine. 

This  meeting  there  with  that,  both  meerly  maritine. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  songxxx.  (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 

Marjoram,  s.  [L.Lat.  majorana.—  see  O  r- 
gany.]  Aromatic  herb  so  called  of  the 
genus  Origanum. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Mark.  5.    See  Marque. 

Mark.  s.   [A.S.  mearc.~] 

1.  Token  by  which  anything  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  that 
all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open 
several  mark  upon  their  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as 
if  they  happen  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear  whose  i 
they  were. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain  ' 
marks  and  indications  of  its  first  state  j  with  which, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  are  recorded  in 
sacred  history,  we  may  discover  what  the  earth  was 
in  its  first  original. — Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

The  urine  is  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mark  of  the  state  and  quan- 
tity of  such  salts;  and  therefore  very  certain  indi- 
cations for  the  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  from 
the  state  of  urine. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Stamp  ;  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife. 
To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  my  sleeping  life  : 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  087. 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus'  or  the  Punick  wars, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If  to  their  share  at  least  two  acres  fell. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  201. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire,  for  the  earth  is  cold,  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

3.  Proof ;  evidence ;  sign. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.— Bacon. 


M  A  R  K 

4.  Object  by,  or  towards  which,  anything  may 
be  directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland, 
and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

5.  Conspicuous  character:  with  of:  (as,  'A 
man  of  mark '). 

6.  Character  made  by  those  who  cannot  write 
their  names. 

Here  arc  your  marriage  vows  for  signing, 
Set  your  marks  that  cannot  write. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur. 

Mark.  s.  [A.S.  marc,  marca.]  Piece  of 
money  so  called,  equalling  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Both  words  are  connected  by  Wedgwood. 
[Mark. — 1.  Anglo-Saxon  mearc, a  mark,  sign,  boundary; 
Old  Norse,  merkia,  to  mark,  perceive,  signify.  The 
radical  image  is  probably  shown  in  Lithuanian, 
merkti,  to  wink,  to  give  a  sign  ;  merkimas.  a  wink; 
akis  mirksuis,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  2.  Haifa 
pound,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver.  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  equivalent  to  a  measure  or  a  certain  amount 
marked  off.  Old  Xorse,  mark,  a  measure  of  different 
kinds  ;  eight  ounces  of  silver,  forty-eight  ells  of 
cloth;  half  a  pot  of  liquids.  The  same  connection 
holds  between  Swedish  mat,  a  mark,  and  m&l,  a 
measure.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology']. 

Mark.  v.  a. 

1.  Impress  with,  notify  by,  or  as  by,  a  mark  : 
(the  latter  often  with  out). 

Will  it  not  be  received 
When  we  have  marked  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  have  used  their  daggers 
That  they  have  done  it  ?   Shakespear.  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all  the 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

•2.  Note;  take  notice  of ;  heed. 

Alas,  poor  country  ! 
Where  sighs  anil  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rendtheair 
Are  made,  not  marked.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them. — Romans,  xvi.  17. 
Mark.  v.  n.    Take  note. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  but  never  mark  when 
they  miss,  as  they  doalso  of  dreams.— .Bacon,  Essays. 

Mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concerned  to 
make  this  marriage. — Dryden. 

Markable.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  marked  ;  remarkable  :  (this  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

He  would  strike  them  with  some  markable  punish- 
ment.— Sir  E.Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

Marker,  s.    One  who  marks. 

Mathematicians  are  the  same  things  to  median  icks 
as  markers  at  tennis-courts  are  to  gamesters. — 
Butler,  Remains,  Characters. 

Market,  s.  [Lat.  mcrcatus,  from  merx  = 
goods,  mercor  =  purchase  ;  A.S.  merktt ; 
Fr.  marrlie  ;  German,  markt.~\ 

1.  Public  time,  and  appointed  place,  of  buy- 
ing and  selling. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  market  were 
given  to  enable  them  to  their  defence;  for  there  is 
nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market 
towns,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither 
will  learn  civil  manners. — Spenser. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time  here 
a  market  for  gain. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  12. 

Mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 
For  1  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shakespear,  As  yon  like  it,  iii.  5. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 
the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of 
equal  worth. — Locke. 

2.  Purchase  and  sale. 

With  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn 
the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabaean  incense  take 
Witli  thy  own  hands  from  the  tired  camel's  back, 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  market  make, 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  198. 

3.  Rate;  price.  Gallicism:  («  bon  tnarche  = 
a  good  bargain,  cheap). 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers,  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus'  or  the  Punick  wars. 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If,  to  their  share,  at  least  two  acres  fell, 
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Their  country's  frugal  bounty ;  so  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  201. 
Common  in  composition;  as,  market-bell, 
market-cross,  market-place  ;  also  with  an 
adjectival    construction,    as,  market-day, 
jndrket-town. 
Marketable,  adj.    Fit  for  sale. 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable— Shake- 
spear, Tempest,  v.  1. 

The  pretorian  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impudence, 
that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made  open  sale 
of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  of  common  market- 
able wares.—  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Pit  ty. 

The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 
for  another.— Locke. 

Marketing-,  s.  Going  to,  or  bargaining  at, 
market:  (as,  'He  went  about  marketing''). 

Marking-,  verbal  abs.  Character  given  any- 
thing by  its  marks. 

The  eggs  [of  the  stormy  petrel]  are  sometimes 
white  without  markings.— Laishley,  British  Birds' 
Eggs. 

Marksman,  s. 

1.  Man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. — 
I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  supposed  you  loved. — 
A  right  good  marksman. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  bis  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill : 
This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure, 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still.  Herbert. 

An  ordinary  marksman  may  know  certainly  when 
he  shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims. — Dryden. 

•2.  One  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but  makes 
his  mark  or  sign  for  it. 

In  the  original  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
which  hath  been  lately  discovered,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  .Museum,  there  are  abundance  of  marksmen, 
all  of  whom,  from  their  abhorrence  of  popery  at 
that  time,  leave  the  cross  unfinished,  and  sign  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T. — Kicolson  and  Burn,  His- 
tory of  Cumberland,  p.  324  :  1777. 

Marl.  s.  [from  A.S.  mevg.~]  Variety  of  earth 
or  soil,  the  basis  of  which  is  clay,  but 
mixed  with  which  is  a  certain  proportion 
of  lime. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fatness, 
and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much.—  Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  295. 

We  understand  by  the  term  marls  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles,  or  clays,  not  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while  moist, 
dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and  readily 
diffusible  in  water. — Sir  J-  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Marl  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter,  and 
of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fermenta- 
tion, and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the  earth  as 
not  to  have  spent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality 
by  any  product.  Marl  is  supposed  to  be  much  of 
the  nature  of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be  fertile 
from  its  salt  and  oily  quality. — Quincy. 
Marl.  v.  a.    Manure  with  marl. 

Sandy  land  marled  will  bear  good  pease. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Marl.  v.  a.  [from  Fr.  mei  liner.']  See  extract. 

To  marl  is  to  wind  any  small  line,  as  marline, 
spun-yarn,  twine,  Ac.,  about  a  rope,  so  that  every 
turn  is  secured  by  a  sort  of  knot,  and  remains  fixed 
in  case  all  the  rest  should  be  cut  through  byfrietion. 
This  expedient  is  much  preferable  to  the  winding  a 
line  spirally  about  a  rope  for  the  same  purpose, 
because  as  the  turns  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  same  quantity  of  line  will  serve  as  well  for 
the  one  method  as  the  other,  with  this  difference, 
that  if  one  of  the  spiral  turns  is  cut  through,  the 
whole  will  be  rendered  useless  ;  whereas  by  marling 
this  is  entirely  prevented.  Marling  is  commonly  used 
to  fasten  slips  of  canvass  called  parsling,  upon  the 
surface  of  a  rope,  to  prevent  its  being  galled,  or  to 
attach  the  foot  of  a  sail  to  its  bolt-rope.— Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary. 

Marie,  v.  »,    See  Marvel. 

Marlin.  s.  [Fr.  merlin.']  Lines  of  untwisted 
hemp  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends 
of  cables  are  guarded  against  friction. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 
Or  scarcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlviii. 
(See,  also,  under  Marl,  from  merliner.) 

Marlingspike.  s.  Small  piece  of  iron  used 
by  sailors  to  marl  with. 

[A]  marling- spike  [is]  an  iron  pin  tapering  to  a 
point,  furnished  with  a  large  round  beau,  and  prin- 
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cipally  used  to  penetrate  the  twists  or  strands  of  a 
rope,  in  order  to  introduce  the  ends  of  some  others 
through  the  intervals,  in  the  act  of  knotting  or 
splicing.  It  is  also  used  as  a  lever  about  the  rifling, 
particularly  in  fixing  the  seizings  upon  the  shrouds, 
block-straps,  clews  of  the  sails,  &c. — Falconer,  Nau- 
tical Dictionary. 
Marlpit.  s.    Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found ; 
part  of  them  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  marlpit  in  a 
field. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Marly,  adj.    Abounding  with  marl. 
The  fat  and  marly  mold. 

Drayton,  Palyolbion,  song  iii. 
The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  and  will 
penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Marmelade.  s.  [Fr.  marmclade  ;  Portuguese, 
marmelada,  from  marmelo  =  a  quince ; 
L.Lat.  melimelum  \  Gr.  fie\i/it]\ov  =  honey 
apple]  Preserve,  or  conserve,  so  called, 
not  necessarily,  as  suggested  by  the  deri- 
vation, made  of  quinces,  but  often  of 
oranges,  apricots,  &c. 

Marmalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar  :  it  is  subastringent,  grateful 
to  the  stomach. — Quincy. 
IVZarmoos.  s.    [?  Marmozet.]    Small  kind  of 
opossum  so  called  ;  Didelphis  murina. 
[In  the]  marmose,  the  marsupial  pouch  is  sup- 
pressed, being  represented  by  two  folds  of  the  ab- 
dominal integument. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Marmorate.  adj.  Enclosed  in  marble.  Rare. 

Under  this  stone,  closyde  and  marmorate, 
Lyeth  John  Kitte,  Londoner  natyff. 

Wood,  Atliena?  Oxonienses,  vol.  i ,  Epitaph  on 
Jlishop  Kyte,  v;ho  died  a.d.  1537,  and  was 
buried  at  Stepney.  (Rich.) 
Marmot,  s.  [Italian  marmotta  ;  ?  from  mus 
viontanus  =  mountain  mouse.]  Rodent  ani- 
mal so  called  of  the  genus  Arctomys. 

The  Alpine  marmot  is  distinguished  exteriorly  by 
a  thick  inelegant  body,  short  thick  legs,  large  and 
Hat  head,  short  truncated  ears,  short  tail,  apparently 
incapable  of  elevation,  and  a  general  clumsiness  of 
appearance. . . .  The  burrow  of  the  marmot  is  gene- 
rally in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  southern  European 
mountains,  above  the  limits  of  the  forest,  and  in  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow.  . .  .  The  Bobac,  or  Poland 
marmot,  very  nearly  resembles  the  common  or  Alpine 
species.  ...  Of  the  Souslik,  or  variegated  marmot,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  much  the 
prettiest  of  the  genus,  being  spotted  or  waved  with 
white,  on  a  yellowish-brown  ground. — Translation 
of  Cuvier's  R'egne  Animal. 

The  Rodent  animal  . . .  called  [marmot']  is  the  type 
of  a  genus  (Arctomys)  nearly  allied  to  the  squirrels, 
being  characterised  by  having  five  molar  teeth  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  and  four  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  all  bristled  with  points,  and  indicative  of 
a  somewhat  mixed  diet.  The  marmots,  however,  in 
their  general  form,  are  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  squir- 
rels, being  heavy,  with  short  legs,  a  middle-sized  or 
short  tail,  and  a  large  fiat,  head.  They  pass  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  concealed  in  deep  holes,  the  en- 
trance of  which  they  close  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass. 
They  are  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  live 
in  societies,  and  are  easily  tamti.—Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Marmot  to.  s.    Same  as  Marmot. 

The  mar  motto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth  live 
upon  its  own  fat.  —  Hay,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Marmozet.  s.  [Fr.  marmousct,  from  jnarmot 
=  a  monkey.]    Hapales  Iacchus  ;  ouistiti. 

Whilst  they  were  on  ship-board,  a  marmoset 
chanced  upon  the  book,  as  it  was  negligently  laid 
by,  which  wantonly  playing  therewith,  plucked  out 
certain  leaves  and  tore  them  in  pieces. — Robinson, 
Translation  of  Move's  Utopia,  ii.  7  :  1551. 
Marmosets  and  mumping  apes. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Tillany,  iii.  9  ;  1599. 
I  will  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet . 

SUakcspear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
He  past,  appears  some  mincing  mannoset, 
Made  all  of  clothes  and  face. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
Apes  of  less  learning,  to  form  comedians  and 
dancing-masters ;  and  marmosets,  court  pages  and 
young  English  travellers.  —  Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 
Martinus  Scriblerus. 

In  the  viarmozets,  the  sole  superficial  fissure  on 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  the  sylvian, 
and  this  determines  the  contiguous  part  of  the  he- 
misphere to  be  the  homologue  of  the  sylvian  fold. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Maroon,  s.  [Spanish,  simaron ;  Portuguese 
cimarrac]    See  extract. 

Maroon  [is]  a  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  runaway 
negroes.  When  Jamaica  was  conquered  from  the 
174 
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Spaniards,  a  number  of  negroes,  abandoned  by  their 
former  masters,  occupied  some  of  the  mountainous 
pares  of  the  island,  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the 
colonists.  About  1730  they  became  extremely  for- 
midable, but  aftera  warof  eight  years  they  at  length 
submitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  free  settlements  in  the  heart  of 
the  island.  In  1795  a  portion  of  them  again  rose  in 
arms,  but  were  speedily  put  down,  and  transported 
to  a  new  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  arid  Art. 

Maroon,  v.  a.    See  extract. 

To  maroon  [is]  to  put  one  or  more  sailors  upon  a 
desolate  island  upon  pretence  of  their  having  com- 
mitted some  great  crime.   This  detestable  expedient 
has  been  too  often  practised  by  some  inhuman  com- 
manders of  merchant  ships,  particularly  in  the 
West  Indies. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
Maroon,  s.  and  adj.   [  ?  ]   ?  Chestnut.  Pro- 
bably this  is  the  origin  of  the  word  as  ap- 
plied to  a  colour,  though  here  it  is  that 
something  between  chocolate  and  port  wine, 
rather  than  of  an  actual  chestnut. 

I  will  eate  three  or  four  chestnuts  ;  what  will  you 
do?  They  like  me  so,  so;  they  are  hot  in  the  first 
and  dry  in  the  second  degree  :  they  do  binde,  and  if 
they  be  marones  or  great  chestnuts,  they  would  be 
the  better;  and  the  longer  time  they  arc  kept  the 
more  savourie  and  healthful  they  be. — Passenger  of 
Benvenuto:  1G12.    (Xares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Marque,  s.  [from  Mart=  Market,  q.v.] 
See  extract;  also  Reprisal. 

To  encourage  merchants  and  others  to  fit  out 
armed  privateers  or  armed  ships  in  time  of  war,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, are,  from  time  to  time,  empowered  by 
various  acts  of  parliament  to  grant  commissions  to 
the  owners  of  such  ships ;  and  the  prizes  captured 
are  divided  between  the  owners  and  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  privateer. . .  .  These  commissions  are 
now,  upon  all  occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  statutes, 
called  letters  of  marque.— J acob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Marquetry,  s.  [Fr.  marqueterie.]  See  ex- 
tract. 

Marquetry  [is]  inlaid  work,  consisting  of  different 
pieces  of  various  coloured  woods,  of  small  thickness, 
glued  on  to  a  ground,  usually  of  oak  or  fir  well  dried 
and  seasoned,  which,  to  prevent  casting  or  warping, 
is  composed  of  several  thicknesses.  It  was  used  by 
the  early  Italian  builders  in  cabinet  work  ;  and  John 
of  Vienna,  and  others  of  his  period,  represented  by 
its  means  figures  and  landscapes  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  floors,  in  which  the 
divers  pieces  of  wood  are  usually  disposed  in  regular 
geometrical  figures,  and  are  rarely  of  more  than 
three  or  four  species.—  Gwilt,  Cyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Marquis.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  marchio,  from 
marc.']  Originally  lord  of  a  March ;  now, 
in  England,  one  of  the  second  order  of  no- 
bility, next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

Marc  or  mere  signifying  a  bound  or  limit ;  hence 
is  supposed  the  original  of  that  honorary  title  of 
marquess,  which  is  as  much  as  a  lord  of  the  fron- 
tiers.— Selden,  On  Drayton's  Palyolbion,  song  vii. 

None  may  wear  ermine  but  princes,  and  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  mar- 
quisses,awl  earls,  which  they  must  not  exceed. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Marquis,  s.  [from  Fr.  marquise.']  Mar- 
chioness. 

You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you  :  the  old  duchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
rjuisse,  and  from  a  marquisse  a  queen  ;  and  now 
that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour, 
intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

The  first  and  last  woman  that  was  created  a  mar- 
quess, was  the  lady  Ann  Boleyn. — Spelman. 
Marquisate.  s.    Seigniory  of  a  marquis. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  pretendeth  colourably  enough 
to  the  foresaid  whole  mai-quisat. — Sir  II.  Wutton, 
Remains,  p.  416. 

The  censure  did  not  conclude  without  the  per- 
sonal sentence  upon  Henry.  It  proceeded  to  the 
broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  than  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil  power; 
it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  all  powers, 
to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church. . . .  Let 
all  the  world  understand  ...  ye  have  power  to  take 
away  and  to  grant  empires,  kingdoms,  principali- 
ties,'duchies,  marquisates,  counties,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  all  men  according  to  their  deserts.' — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  eh.  iii. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions 
from  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a 
fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy 
waste  of  the  marquisate  [of  Brandenburg]. — Mae- 
aulay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the 
Great. 
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Marquisdom.  s.    Marquisate.  Hare. 

Also  Francis  Scot  ia,  lord  of  Pine  and  Mondono, 
and  other  nobles  of  the  marquisdome  of  Saluce,  are 
descended  from  the  Scots. — Holinslud,  History  oj 
Scotland,  A.D.  14S3.  (Rich.) 
Marquissbip.  .v.  Marquisate. 

But  as  for  the  marqueship  of  Corke,  ...  he  would 
not  as  then,  nor  yet  thought  it  good  to  deale  therein. 
— Holinslied,  History  of  Ireland,  a.d.  15S6.  (Rich.) 

Marrer.  s.    One  who  mars. 

You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrcrs.  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm. — Aseham, Schoolmaster . 

Marriage,  s.  [Fr.  mariage;  L.Lat.  mari- 
tagium,  from  maritus  —  husband,  marita  = 
wife.]  Act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman 
for  life  ;  state  of  perpetual  union. 

The  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception,  that  he 
should  not  marry  her  himself. — Bacon. 

I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcile,  iii. 

The  Kings  of  France  were  constantly  laying  them- 
selves open  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  The  Pope  with 
them  assumed  the  high  function  of  assertor  of  Chris- 
tian morals  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie, 
as  the  champion  of  injured  and  pitiable  women.  To 
him  all  questions  relating  to  matrimony  belonged  as 
arbiter  in  the  last  resort;  he  only  could  dissolve  the 
holy  sacrament  of  marriage;  t  he  Pope  by  declaring 
it  indissoluble,  claimed  a  right  of  enforcing  its  due 
observance.  Pope  Ccclestine  had  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  the  difficult  affair  of  themarriage  of  Philip 
Augustus;  an  affair  which  gave  to  Innocent  the 
power  of  dictating  to  that  haughty  sovereign.  — 
Milnian,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was  great, 
nor  his  own  suffering  for  her,  which  is  wont  to  en- 
dear affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness ;  but,  be- 
fore the  marriage-day  appointed,  he  had  taken  to 
wife  Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.— Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  marriage-chamber. — 
Tobit,  vi.  l(i. 

I  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed  : 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  forco 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life.  Crashaw. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once  loved  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey. 

Sir  J.  Deuham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

In  a  late  draught  of  marriage-articles,  a  lady  sti- 
pulated with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

Virgin,  awake !  the  marriage-hour  is  nigh. 

Pope. 

Give  me  to  live  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie.  Dryden, 
Translation  from  Odd,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Marriageable,  adj.    Capable  of  being,  lia- 
ble to  be,  married. 

1.  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

She  is  not  yet  marriageable. — Exposition  of  Solo- 
mon's Song,  p.  203 :  1585. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces  four 
children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  children 
which  any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be 
presumed  shall  have. — Graunt. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin 
to  look  upon  as  marriageable. — Spectator. 

When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  take  them  home.— 
Swift. 

2.  Capable  of  union. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  215. 
Married,  adj.    Conjugal ;  connubial. 
Thus  have  you  shunn'd  the  married  state. 

Drydi  n. 

Marring,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  mars; 
injury;  damage. 

The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  and  per- 
chance fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  mann- 
ing of  the  scholar  in  learning. — Aseham,  School- 
master. 

Marrow,  s.    [  ?  ]    Match  ;  fellow  ;  mate. 
Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  well, 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrow  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  oj 
good  Husbandry, 
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Marrow,  s.  [A.S.  merg.~]  Fine  and  delicate 
fat  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  bones. 
All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  consi- 
derable thickness  have  cither  a  large  cavity,  or  they 
are  spongious,  and  full  of  little  cells ;  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  an  oleaginous  substance, 
called  marrow,  contained  in  proper  vesicles  or 
membranes,  like  the  fat :  in  the  larger  bones  this 
fine  oil,  by  the  gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled 
through  the  pores  of  its  small  bladders,  and  enters 
some  narrow  passages,  which  lead  to  some  fine 
canals  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  that 
the  marrow  may  supple  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and 
render  them  less  apt  to  break. — Quincy. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  marrow  within 
it:  the  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  hath  another :  the  jaw- 
bones have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused. — Bacon. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away, 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Pamper'd  and  edified  their  zeal 
With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Marrow,  v.  a.  Fill  as  it  were  with  marrow 
and  fatness  ;  glut. 

What  mean  these  strict  reformers  thus  to  spend 
their  hour-glasses,  and  bawl  against  our  harmless 
cups  ?  to  call  our  meetings  riots,  and  brand  our 
civil  mirth  with  styles  of  loose  intemperance? 
whilst  they  can  sit  at  a  sister's  feast,  devour  and 
gormandize  beyond  excess,  and  wipe  the  guilt  from 
olf  their  marroived  mouths,  and  clothe  their  surfeits 
in  the  long  fustian  robes  of  a  tedious  grace!  — 
Quarles,  Judgement  and  Mercy,  The  Dmnkard. 

Marrowbone,  s.     [from  marrow.']  Bone 

boiled  for  the  marrow. 
Marrowbone,  s.     [catachrestic  for  Mary- 
bone^    Knee  (as  being  bent  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Alary). 

What  men  could  have  held  laughing  to  have  seen 
an  Egyptian  on  his  maribones  adoring  a  dog,  or 
praying  to  an  oxe?— Lightfoot,  Miscellanies,  p.  182: 
102:1. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones, 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns.— 
Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Down  on  your  marrowbones,  upon  your  alle- 
giance; and  make  an  acknowledgement  of  your 
offences;  for  I  will  have  aniple  satisfaction. — Dry- 
den,  Spanish  Friar. 

Marrowfat,  s.    Pea  so  called. 

(For  example  see  Pea.) 

Marrowish.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of 
marrow. 

The  brain  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  sub- 
stance.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  10. 

Marrowless.  adj.    Void  of  marrow. 

A  vaunt! 

Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dust  glare  with. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Marry,  inter/.  Term  of  asseveration  from 
the  Virgin  Mary  (by  Mary) :  (Marry  come 
up  is  a  common  combination,  expressive  of 
ironical  surprise  at  some  piece  of  presump- 
tion). 

Wilt  thou  be  pleased 
To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  thee? — 
Marry  will  I:  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will  stand,  and 
so  shall  Trinculo. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false 
dice. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

The  zodiacke  of  his  life  is  like  that  of  the  sun ; 
marry,  not  half  so  glorious. — Sir  J.  Overbury,  Pri- 
soner. 

How  do  you  like  me  now  ?— Like  you  ?  marry,  I 
don't  know. — Southerne,  Oroonoko. 

With  trap. 

Be  avized,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours  ;  I  will  siy 
marry  trap  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's  hu- 
mour on  me. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1.    (Xarcs  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Marry,  v.  a.    [Fr.  marier.~\ 

1 .  Join  a  man  and  woman  in  marriage  ;  per- 
form the  rite. 

What !  shall  the  curate  control  me?  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. — Clay,  The 
What  d'ye  call  it. 

2.  Dispose  of  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Maecenas  about 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Miecenas  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life;  there 
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was  no  third  way,  ho  had  made  him  so  great.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

3.  Take  for  husband  or  wife. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive  him 
as  a  wife  married  of  a  virgin. — Ecclesiasticus,  xv.  2. 
You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  VI.  Bart  III.  iii.  2. 

4.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

[To]  marry,  in  splicing  ropes,  is  to  join  one  rope 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  reeving  it,  which  is 
performed  by  placing  the  end  of  each  close  toge- 
ther, and  then  attaching  them  by  worming.  To 
marry  two  ropes  is  to  knot  the  yarns  together  in  a 
kind  of  splice,  so  as  not  to  be  thicker  at  tin- junc- 
ture than  at  any  other  part. — Falconer,  Nautical 
Dictionary. 

Marry,  v.  n.    Enter  into  the  conjugal  state. 
Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. — 
Numbers,  xxxvi.  6. 

He  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
Virgil  conc'udes  with  the  death  of  Turnus ;  for 
after  that  difficulty  was  removed,  iEneas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting. 

Mars.  s.  [Lat. ;  gen.  Martis  :  god  of  war,  so 
called.]  One  of  the  planets.  See,  also,  Mart. 
Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth  to  this  day  is  not  known. 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
Marsala,  s.    [from  the  place  of  its  growth.] 
Inferior  sort  of  sherry. 

Of  the  dinner  to  which  wo  now  sate  down,  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  severe  critic.  The  mahogany  1 
hold  to  be  inviolable;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I 
prefer  sherry  to  Marsala  when  I  can  get  it ;  and  the 
latter  was  the  wine  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  I 
heard  the  'cloop'  just  before  dinner.  Nor  was  it 
particularly  good  of  its  kind ;  however,  Mrs.  Major 
Ponto  did  not  evidently  know  the  difference,  for 
she  called  the  liquor  Amontillado  during  the  whole 
of  the  repast,  and  drank  but  half  a  glass  of  it.  leav- 
ing the  rest  for  the  major  and  his  guest.— Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

Marsh,  s.  [A.S.  merse. — seeMarish.]  Fen; 
bog ;  swamp  ;  watery  tract  of  land. 
In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
hi  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  call'd  the  fayry  ground, 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got ;  as  the  marsh- 
worm  and  the  stag-worm. — /.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates  great 
variety  in  the  people  thereof;  the  up-lands  in  Eng- 
land yield  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men ;  the  marsh- 
lands, men  of  large  and  high  stature.— Sir  M.  llale. 
Origination  of  Mankind. 

Your  low  meadows  and  marsh-lands  you  need  not 
lay  up  till  April,  except  the  spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  marshes  very  poachy. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  marsh-marigolds  of  shining  hue.  Dryden. 
The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its 
wavy  bowers, 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 

cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in 

swamps  and  hollows  gray, 
And  1  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I 'm  to 
be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Tennyson,  The  3Iay  Queen. 

Marshal,  s.  [from  German  mahr  =  mare 
(horse)  +  shul/t  =  servant,  attendant 3  L.Lat. 
maresehulcus ;  Fr.  mareschul.] 

1.  Chief  officer  of  arms. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  marshal.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

2.  Officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant  ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  2J7. 

3.  Anyone  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a 
feast,  or  any  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same, 
Whoso  name  was  Appetite. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Harbinger ;  pursuivant ;  one  who  goes 
before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming,  and 
provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as  a 
marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  out- 
ward harbinger. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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5.  Commander  in  chief  of  military  forces 

Marshal  Harcourt  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  wero 
preparing  to  go  into  Alsace  and  Dauphine,  but  their 
troops  were  in  want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries. — 
Tatler,  no.  5. 

Marshal,  v.  a. 

1.  Arrange  ;  rank  in  order. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predo- 
minant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order 
all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find  or 
sound. — Bacon. 

It  is  as  inconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  directrix 
of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind  man  should 
marshal  an  army. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica, 

Auchises  look'd  not  with  so  pleas'd  a  face, 
In  numb  ring  o'er  his  future  lloman  race, 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  197. 

2.  Lead  as  an  harbinger. 

Thou  marshal' st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Marshaller.  s.    One  who  acts  as  a  marshal ; 
one  who  arranges;   one  who   ranks  in 
order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marshaller  of  words. — Trapp,  Preface 
to  Translation  of  the  Hinds. 

Marshalling-,  verbal  abs.    Arrangement  by, 
or  as  by,  a  marshal. 

No  writer  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century, except 
Politian,  can  aspire  at  present  even  to  the  second 
class,  in  a  just  marshalling  of  literary  reputation. — 
HaUam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlu> 
Middle  Ages,  eh.  ix.  pt.  ii. 
Marshy,  adj. 

1.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy. 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields, 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water. — Arbu'thuot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Produced  in  marshes. 

Feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  (Jeorgics,  iii.  277. 

Marsupial,  adj.  [Lat.  marsupium  =  pouch.] 
Provided  with  a  pouch  :  (specially  applied, 
in  Zoology,  to  a  class  of  animals,  of  which 
the  kangaroos  and  opossums  are  the  chief 
representatives,  in  which  the  young,  in- 
stead of  passing  their  fetal  life  in  the 
uterus,  are  received  in  a  half  fetal  state  in 
a  bag  or  pouch  attached  to  the  belly,  and 
supplied  with  nipples. 
Marsupial,  s.  Marsupial  animal,  the  name 
of  the  class  being  Marsupialia. 

With  respect  to  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the  Mar- 
supialia as  well  as  the  Monotremata  exhibit  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  Ovipara  in  the  rudimental 
state  of  the  '  corpus  callosum ;'  the  difference  which 
the  most  closely  analogous  placental  species  offer  in 
this  respect  is  broadly  marked.  These  coincidences 
in  the  Marsupialia  of  important  organic  modifica- 
tions of  the  dental,  locomotive,  vascular,  cerebral, 
and  reproductive  systems,  establish  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  a  natural  group,  inferior  on  the 
whole  in  organisation  to  the  placental  mammalia. 
. . .  With  the  exception  of  one  genus,  Didelphys, 
which  is  American,  and  another  genus,  discus, 
which  is  Malayan,  all  the  known  existing  marsu- 
pials belong  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea. —  Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
group  of  quadrupeds  or  mammalia,  most  of  the 
species  of  which  are  commonly  known  either  by  the 
name  of  opossum  or  kangaroo.  .  .  .  This  name  [Di- 
delphis  for  the  American  opossum]  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  which  the 
animals  exhibit,  viz.  the  possession,  in  the  female,  of 
a  pouch  or  fold  of  skin  on  the  abdomen,  in  which 
the  young  are  carried.  The  term  marsupiata  or 
marsupialia  .  .  .  now  applied  to  this  group  of  ani- 
mals, has  reference  to  the  same  character.  They 
were  likewise  termed  animalia  crumentaria,  or 
purse-bearing  animal,  by  Scaliger. . . .  The  credit  is 
due  to  him  [Dr.  Shaw]  for  the  separation  of  the 

kangaroos  from  the  other  marsupial  forms  In  the 

Indian  Archipelago  the  marsupial  animals  abound 
most  in  New  Guinea. . . .  Little  as  we  know  of  Aus- 
tralia, upwards  of  seventy  species  of marsupiata  have 
already  been  discovered  in  that  country. . .  .  The 
fossil  marsupial  remains  of  South  America,  it  would 
appear,  as  well  as  those  of  Australia,  exhibit  the 
same  types  of  form  as  those  which  at  present  inhabit 
those  regions. — Waterhause,  Naturalist's  Libraru. 
vol.  viii.  introd. 
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The  marsupialia  are,  strictly  speaking,  ovovivipa- 
rous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  uterine  ovum  never  forms 
any  vascular  connection  with  the  maternal  system, 
but  after  a  very  brief  intra-uterine  gestation  the 
embryo  is  expelled  in  a  very  imperfect  and  rudi- 
mentary condition,  even  its  extremities  being:  as 
yet  but  partially  developed  ;  and  in  this  helpless 
state  the  foetus  is  conveyed  from  the  uterus  into  a 
pouch,  or  marsupium,  formed  by  the  integument  of 
the  abdomen,  there  to  lie  nourished  by  milk  sucked 
from  the  mammary  glands,  until  it  arrives  at  such  a 
state  of  maturity  as  enables  it  to  assume  an  inde- 
pendent existence. — limner  Jones,  General  Outline 
of  file  Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  2433. 

The  placenta  .  .  .  occurs  in  mammals  alone  ;  but  it 
is,  however,  wanting  in  the  marsupiates  and  mono- 
tremes.  .  . .  The  diminutive  size  and  the  slight  de- 
velopement  which  the  young  of  the  marstipials 
present  on  leaving  the  uterus  is  remarkable.  — 
Handbook  of  Zoology,  by  J.  Van  der  Uneven, 
Translated  by  Dr.  W.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  504-5 : 
1858. 

Marsupiate.  adj.  and  s.  Marsupial. 

(For  example  see  preceding  entry.) 
Mart.  s.   [from  Lat.  Mars  =  the  god  of  war, 
so  called  ;  or  rather  from  the  combination 
(cqun  Marte  =  equal  Mars  =  fair,  or  equal 
\      combat.]    War ;  combat. 

Come  both  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 
In  loves  and  gentle  jollities  arrayed, 
After  his  murderous  spoils. 

Spe?iser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3.  induction. 
And  cry'd,  These  fools  thus  underfoot  I  tread, 
That  dare  contend  with  me  in  equal  mart. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  vi.  3G. 

Mart.  s. 

1.  Place  of  public  traffic;  market. 

If  any  man  born  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusnn  marts  and  fairs, 
He  dies.  Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe. — Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Ezechiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East,  as  the 
only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every 
country  yielded. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

2.  Bargain  ;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

Letters  of  wart.    Mart  =  marque. 

There  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish,  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
And  letters  of  mart  in  his  mouth  from  the  Duke  of 
Florence.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Wife  for  a  Month.  (Rich.) 
Mart.  r>.  a.    Traffic  ;  buy  or  sell. 

Sooth  when  I  was  young  I  would  have  ransnck'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury:  you've  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  martcd  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  jrold 
To  undeservers.  Jil.,  Julius  Crrsar,  iv.  3. 

Poor  brats  were  slaves,  of  bondmen  that  were 
born, 
And  marted,  sold. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Viltany,  i.  2  :  1599. 

Mart.  v.  n.    Trade  dishonourably. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Itomish  stew.     Shakespear,  Cymheline,  i.  7. 

Martagon.  [Fr,.]  Kind  of  lily  so  called ; 
Lilium  martagon;  Turk's-cap  lily  (purple 
variety). 

The  roscid  and  honey  drops  observable  in  the 
flowers  of  martagon— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies, 
p.  20. 

Martei.  v.  n.  [Italian,  martellare ;  L.Lat. 
martelo  ;  Fr.  marteler.~]  Strike  ;  make  a 
blow. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  she  to  him  addrest, 
Which  on  his  helmet  mar/tl/ed  so  hard, 
That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  crest, 
And  bow'd  his  batter'd  visour  to  his  brest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  7,  42. 
Martello.  s.    [from  a  fort  in  Corsica  so 
named.]    Towers  so  called  placed  along 
the  coasts  of  Jersey  and  Kent. 

To  the  left  the  sweep  of  the  martello  towers  is 
seen  in  the  perspective. — Parry.  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Coast  of  Sussex,  p.  200. 

Marten,  s.  [Fr.  marte,  marteron ;  Lat. 
martes.~\  Native  carnivorous  animal  akin 
to  the  weasels  so  called ;  Martes  fagorum 
and  Martes  abietum. 
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The  pole-cat,  martcrn,  and  rich-skinned  lucern 
1  know  to  chase.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  3.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  generic  separation  of  the  weasels  from  the 
martens  appears  to  be  perfectly  justified  by  their 
habits  no  less  than  by  their  structure. . .  .  There  are 
few  groups  in  the  whole  class  of  quadrupeds  which 
offer  more  stubborn  difficulties  to  the  zoologist,  as 
regards  the  discrimination  of  species,  than  the  mar- 
tens. .  .  .  The  BceCh  marten,  or  Common  marten,  is 
in  this  country,  at  least,  more  frequently  met  with 
than  the  yellow-throated.  There  is  little  difference 
in  their  habits.  . .  .  The  Pine  marten  is  so  called 
from  its  supposed  preference  for  the  forests  of  those 
trees,  as  the  former  is  called  by  some  the  Beech 
marten  from  a  similar  pretended  preference  for 
beech  woods. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 
Martial,  adj.    [Fr.  martial ;  Lat.  martiulis.~\ 

1.  Warlike;  fighting;  given  to  war ;  brave. 

Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  thou  dost  infest, 
And  hearts  of  greatest  heroes  dost  enrage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  queen  of  martials. 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  the  far  southern 
people  have  invaded  the  northern, but  contrariwise ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  northern  tract  of 
the  world  is  the  more  martial  region.— Bacon,  Es- 
says. 

His  subjects  call'd  aloud  for  war; 
But,  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set, 
Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xii. 

2.  Having  a  warlike  show  ;  suiting  war. 

In  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth  !  Steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  301. 
When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  musick  every  bosom  warms. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

3.  Belonging  to  war ;  not  civil ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  practice  of  peaceable 
government. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  with 
enemies  offering  them  their  law  before  they  drew 
their  sword. — Bacon,  Holy  War. 

4.  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet 
Mars. 

The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologicatiy 
differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial  or 
jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer 
these  planets. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron,  which 
is  called  Mars  by  the  chemists. 

Common  in  combination :  (sometimes  pre- 
positive, as  Martial  Law,  sometimes  post- 
positive, as  Court  Martial). 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial 
law  in  the  world. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 

Martialism.  s.  Bravery;  chivalry;  warlike 
exercises.  Rare. 

Such  a  young  Alexander  for  affecting  martialism 
and  chivalrie  ;  such  a  young  Josiah  for  religion  and 
piety. —  Creation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  D.  2  :  1610. 
Martialist.  s.    Warrior ;  fighter.  Hare. 

While  those  bold  martialists,  that  for  their  fame 
In  skill  of  warre-affaires  were  so  renown'd, 
Hid  by  their  swords  immortalize  her  name. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  853. 
He  was  a  swain,  whom  all  the  (iraees  kist, 
A  brave,  heroick,  worthy  martialist. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pas/orals. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  queen's  martialists,  and 
did  very  good  service  in  Ireland. — Nawit  n,  Frag- 
menta  Regalia,  Of  Lord  Sussex. 

Many  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  for  love  of 
her;  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  martialist 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chiefest 
limbs,  and  lastly  his  life. — Howell. 
Martin,  s.  [Fr.  martinet.']  Bird,  closely  akin 
to  the  swallow,  so  called,  llirundo  riparia 
and  urbica. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved,  on  the  communion 
cup,  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon  a 
mole-hill  between  two  trees.— Peacham,  On  Blazon- 
ing. .    ,  . 

The  appearance  of  the  martin  in  this  country  is 
usually  a  few  days  later  than  that  of  the  swallow. 
. .  .  The  Sand  Martin  is  the  smallest  in  size  of  the 
species  of  Hirundo  visiting  this  country.— Yarrell, 
British  Birds. 

Martinet,  s.    See  extract. 

In  military  language,  a  martinet  is  a  precise  or 
strict  disciplinarian ;  so  called  from  an  officer  of 
that  name,  whom  Voltaire  describes  as  the  regulator 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
It  is  modern  in  English,  and  has  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.— Johnson. 
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Martingale,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

[Martingale]  is  a  broad  strap  made  fast  to  the 
girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse,  and  runs  between 
the  two  legs  to  fasten  the  other  end,  under  the  nose- 
band of  the  bridle.— Harris. 

Martingale  in  a  ship  is  a  name  given  to  the  rope 
extending  downwards  from  the  jib-boom  end  to  a 
kind  of  bumkin.and  generally  fixed  perpendicularly 
under  the  cap  of  the  bowsprit ;  its  use  is  to  confine 
the  jib-boom  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bob- 
stays  retain  the  bowsprit.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Martinmas,  s.  Feast  of  St.  Martin  ;  eleventh 
of  November  :  (corrupted  to  martilmas  or 
martlcmas). 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry, 

The  Turks  their  butchers,  and  themselves  the 
martinmass  beeves. — Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  135. 

Martlet,  s.    Marti  n,  the  bird. 

This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.   No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 

And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain; 
Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feathered  train. 

Dryden. 

Martnet.  s.    [  ?  ]    See  extract. 

Martncts  in  a  ship  are  small  lines  fastened  to  the 
leech  of  a  sail,  being  received  through  a  block  on  the 
topmo.st  head,  and  coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the; 
deck.  Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  down  to  the  yard  to  be  furled.— Falconer, Nau- 
tical Dictionary. 

Martyr,  s.  [Gr.  fxdprvp  —  witness ;  hat.  mar- 
tyr   witness  to,  and  sufferer  for,  the  real 
or  supposed  truth.]    One  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  ;  a  Confessor 
being  one  who  merely  suffers  for  it. 
Nearer  heav'n  his  virtues  shone  more  bright, 
Like  rising  (lames  expanding  in  their  height, 
The  martyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's  light. 

Dryden,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palmes  Fairbone. 
To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth 
of  Christ ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then 
so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  martyr- 
dom now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  wit- 
ness by  death. — South,  Sermons. 
Martyr,  v.  a. 

1.  But  to  death  for  virtue  or  true  profession. 

The  primitive  Christians  .  .  .  before  the  face  of 
their  enemies  would  acknowledge  no  other  title  but 
that,  though  hated,  reviled,  tormented,  martyred 
for  it.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

2.  Torment;  murder;  destroy. 

Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  mariyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Hark  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you : 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd. 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Rack'd  with  sciatics,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone  P 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.vi. 
Martyrdom,  s.    Death  of  a  martyr ;  testi- 
mony borne  to  truth  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion to  death. 

If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  hcretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  Christian  profession 
sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  mar- 
tyrdom ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
honour,  he  intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.— Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand,  O!  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mother's  breast, 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crashaw. 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd  ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  28. 

So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free, 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden. 
Martyrize,  v.  a.    Offer  as  a  sacrifice. 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 

Martyrologe.  s.    Catalogue  or  register  of 
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Mandillion.  s.    See  Mantle. 

Thus  putte  he  on  liis  arming  trusse,  lair  slioocs 
upon  liis  feet. 
About  him  a  mandillion  that  did  with  buttons  meet, 
Of  purple,  large,  and  full  of  folds,  curled  with  a 

warm  ful  nap, 
A  garment  that  'gainst  cold  in  night  did  soldiers 
use  to  wrapp. 
Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  x.  (Rich.) 

With  e,  iii  the  place  of  i. 

[The  anthropophagi  about  the  North  Pole]  used 
to  drink  out  of  the  sculs  of  men's  heads,  and  to 
weare  the  scalpes,  hair  and  all,  instead  of  mandel- 
lions  or  stomachers,  before  their  breasts. — Holland, 
Translation  of  1'linie,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Mandioc.  *.  Plant  and  root  so  called  ;  cas- 
sava; cassava-root.  See  also  Tapioca. 
That  Manihot,  the  native  name  in  one  of 
the  South  American  languages,  is  the  true 
word,  is  well  known  ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  this,  it  is  often  considered  as  the  Eng- 
lish form.  It  is  scarcely  this.  Such  a  com- 
bination as  an  aspirate  between  two  vowels 
is  unfamiliar ;  and  the  term,  as  here  given, 
is  in  the  natural  form  it  assumes  in  our 
language :  Manihot  being  the  medical  one. 

Mandioc  [is]  the  American  name  of  a  plant,  other- 
wise called  Cassava,  which  is  cultivated  within  the 
tropics  of  America,  for  the  sake  of  the  fsecula  con- 
tained in  its  stems.   It  is  the  Manihot  utilissima  of 
botanists,  formerly  called  Iatropha  Manihot.  Ta- 
pioca is  one  of  its  products.   In  its  raw  state  the 
plant  is  poisonous;  but  by  torrefaction  and  washing 
the  faecula  is  rendered  harmless. — Brande  and  Car,  i 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Mandolin,  s.    [Italian,  mandula.~\  Musical 
instrument,  a  land  of  guitar,  so  called.  See 
extract ;  which  also  shows  that  the  word 
is  scarcely  naturalized,  and  that  the  French, 
rather  than  the  Italian,  form  is  adopted. 
Mandola.  and  mandora,  Italian  :  testudo  minor,  \ 
Latin  ;  mandate  and  mandoline,  French,  [is]  a  very 
small  instrument  in  form  of  a  violin,  with  four 
strings,  and  a  fretted  neck,  played  with  a  quill  in  J 
the  right  hand  instead  of  a  bow.  About  thirty  years  | 
ago,  there  was  a  Neapolitan  here  of  the  name  of 
Francese,  who  played  admirably  on  this  diminutive 
tinkling  instrument,  which  had  very  little  tone  or 
variety  of  expression;  yet, by  his  taste,  fancy,  and 
enthusiasm,  Francese  entertained  lovers  and  nice 
judges  of  music  during  several  hours,  without  tiring 
them  with  its  monotony,  or  rather  total  want  of 
tone.  Mandore,  a  small  lute  or  guitar  with  four 
strings,  tuned  fourths  and  fifths,  sometimes  thrum- 
med with  the  finger,  and  sometimes  played  with  a 
quill,  like  the  mandoline. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
When  Mirth's  awake  and  Love  begins 

To  turn  Night's  clouds  to  day, 
With  sounds  of  lutes  and  mandolins 
To  steal  young  hearts  away. 

Moore,  National  Airs. 

Mandore.  s.    See  Mandolin. 
Mandragora.  s.  Latin  form  of  Mandrake. ! 
And  Ruben  went  out  in  the  wheat  harvest  and 
founde  mandragoras  in  the  fields,  and  brought  them 
unto  his  mother  Lea.— Genesis,  ch.  xxx:  1551.  (Rich.) 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  owd'st  yesterday. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Come,  violent  death, 
Serve  for  mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 

Webster,  Dutchess  of  MalTy  :  162:5. 

Mandrake,  s.  [Lat.  mandragora  ;  Gr.  fiav- 
Soayopnc :  probably  a  word  originally  fo- 
reign to  both  languages,  the  analysis  of 
its  elements  as  a  compound  being  uncer- 
tain.] Plant  and  root  so  called,  which  at 
different  times  and  in  different  countries 
has  had  attached  to  it  various  superstitions  ; 
sometimes  being  looked  upon  as  a  philtre 
or  love-charm,  sometimes  as  an  aphrodi- 
siac, sometimes  as  a  narcotic.  Neither  has 
the  plant  always  been  the  same.  Botani- 
cally,  the  species  to  which  it  now  applies 
is  a  poisonous  Solanaceous  plant  so  closely 
akin  to  the  Atropa  belladonna,  or  Deadly 
Nightshade,  as  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  genus,  i.e.  Atropa  mandragora,  since 
changed  to  Mandragora  officinalis.  See 
extracts. 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
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Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Go,  and  catch  a  falling  star, 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root.  Donne. 

Many  molas  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of 
mandrakes,  the  first  from  great  antiquity  conceiveth 
the  root  thereof  resembles  the  shape  of  a  man,  which 
is  a  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  inspec- 
tion, or  any  other  eyes  than  such  as  regarding  the 
clouds  behold  them  in  shapes  conformable  to  pre- 
apprehension. —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours, 
b.  ii.  ch.  vi.  (Rich.) 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists  of  one  leaf  in 
the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
several  parts ;  the  root  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  The  reports  of  tying  a  dos  to 
this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and  prevent  the 
certain  death  of  the  person  who  dares  to  attempt 
such  a  deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  bv  it  when 
the  violence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous.— 
Miller. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
celebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful :  it 
has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
when  they  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the  most  powerful 
kind. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Mandrake  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison  ;  when  swal- 
lowed it  purges  violently.  The  roots,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  were  called 
anthropomorphon,  and  were  supposed  to  prevent 
barrenness.  The  root  of  Bryonia  dioica  is  sold  at 
the  herb-shops  as  a  substitute  for  mandrake.  Dr. 
Sylvester  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  an- 
cient uses  of  this  plant  as  an  anasthetic. — l'ereira, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Mandragora  offieinarum  is  a  beautiful  autumn- 
blooming  perennial,  with  wavy  margined  leaves  and 
deep  purple  flowers.  It  has  a  thick  fleshy  root. 
The  herb  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxx.,  which  our 
translation  renders  mandrake,  was  probably  some 
flower  or  root  to  which  common  belief  attached 
value  as  a  philter.  The  mandrake  of  modern  as  well 
as  classical  superstition  is  a  herb  supposed  to  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  man.  Those  who 
tear  it  from  the  ground  are  obliged  to  do  so  with 
peculiar  ceremonials  :  shrieks  and  groans  are  heard 
to  issue  from  it,  which  have  the  power  of  injuring 
the  unwary  person  who  hears  them.  Its  favourite 
habitat  was  believed  to  be  the  ground  under  a 
gallows  on  which  a  criminal  was  hanging.  When 
plucked,  it  was  said  to  be  useful  in  conjurations,  for 
the  transformation  of  men  or  beasts  ;  and  was  also 
believed  to  enable  the  possessor  to  acquire  riches  at 
play,  and  to  discover  hidden  treasures. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

[Mandrake. — Latin  mandragora,  a  plant  supposed  t  o  be 
used  in  magical  incantations:  in  French  still  more 
strangely  corrupted  into  main  de  gloire. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

As  mandrage. 

In  digging  up  the  root  of  mandrage,  there  are 
some  ceremonies  observed ;  first,  they  that  go  about 
this  worke  look  especially  to  this,  that  the  winde  be 
not  in  their  face,  but  blow  upon  their  backes;  then, 
with  the  point  of  a  sword  they  draw  three  circles 
round  the  plant,  which  done,  they  dig  it  up  after- 
wards with  their  faces  to  the  west. — Holland,  Trans- 
lation of  Plinie,  b.  xxv.  ch.  xiii.  (Rich.) 

Mandrel,  s.  [Fr.  mandrin.~]  Instrument  to 
hold  in  the  lathe  the  substance  to  be 
turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  wooden  shank,  to 
fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the  work 
that  is  to  be  turned ;  thismandrel  is  a  shank,  or  pin 
mandrel. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Mandrill,  s.  \_man  +  drill,  which  latter  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  gorilla,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  this  last 
term  to  an  ape  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  perhaps  the  chimpanzee.'}  Baboon 
so  called  ;  Papio  Mormon  ;  Mantegar. 
This  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in 
the  other  southern  provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  ne- 
groes call  him  Boggo  and  the  Europeans  mandrill... . 
Smith  relates  that  a  female  mandrill  was  given  him, 
which  was  not  above  six  months  old,  and  had  then 
attained  the  size  of  an  adult  baboon. . . .  The  man- 
drill has  pouches  on  the  sides  of  his  cheeks,  and 
callosities  on  his  posteriors.  His  tail  is  very  short, 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  inches ;  his  canine  teeth 
are  much  thicker  and  longer  than  those  of  a  man. 
The  muzzle  is  very  thick,  long,  and  surrounded 
on  both  sidrs  with  deep  longitudinal  wrinkles. 
His  face  is  fiat,  naked,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  His 
ears,  palms  of  his  hands,  and  soles  of  his  feet,  are 
also  naked.  His  hair  is  long,  of  a  reddish  brown 
over  the  body,  and  grey  upon  the  breast  and  belly. 
He  walks  erect  on  two  feet,  but  sometimes  on  all 
four  :  he  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  half  high 
when  upright. — Translation  of  Buffon's  Natural 
History. 

Of  all  the  monkeys,  the  mandrills  are  those  which 
have  the  longest  muzzle.  The  tail  is  very  short.  They 
are  also  extremely  brutal  and  ferocious.   Only  one 
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species  is  known. ...  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
an  animal  more  extraordinary  and  more  hideous. 
He  very  nearly  attains  the  height  of  man.  The 
negroes  of  Guinea  are  much  afraid  of  him.  Many 
traits  of  his  history  have  been  mixed  with  that  of 
the  chimpansd,  and  of  course  with  that  of  the  orang- 
outang.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Bigne  Animal. 

The  mandril  proper  is  the  great  blue-faced  ba- 
boon of  our  menageries— Simia  Mormon  and  MfaimOn 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  inclining  to 
olive  above,  with  the  cheeks  blue  and  furrowed. 
The  nose  in  the  adult  male  becomes  red,  and  even 
inclines  to  a  fine  scarlet  at  the  end.  It  is  difficult, 
says  Cuvier,  to  imagine  a  more  hideous  or  extraor- 
dinary animal.  The  male  attains  the  size  of  a  man, 
and  is  a  terror  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  and  the 
other  parts  of  Africa,  of  which  this  species  is  a  na- 
tive.—  Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Manducable.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  fit  to 
be,  eaten;  edible. 

Not  forbearing  to  eat  any  mand ucahle  creature. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  53. 

Manducate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  manducatus  =  pass 
part,  of  manduco.~]    Chew ;  eat. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  must  drink 
the  blood  of  his  own  gums,  when  he  manducates 
such  unwholesome,  such  unpleasant  fruit. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  252  :  1653. 

Manducation.  s.    Eating  ;  chewing. 

As  good  popery  Kara  ypay-^a,  as  ever  papist  con- 
ceived of  transubstantiation  or  oral  manducation. — 
Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  261 :  1625. 

The  more  solid  food  needs  greater  manducation. — 
Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  A  ge,  p.  82. 

As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed  upon 
Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducation  must  be 
spiritual,  and  therefore  so  must  the  food,  and  con- 
sequently it  cannot  be  natural  flesh. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth 
before  it  is  received  into  the  stomach. —  Quincy. 

Manducatory,  adj.    Adapted  for,  using  in, 

relating  to,  the  act  of  chewing. 

The  manducatory  organs  are  formed  on  the  same 
principle.—  Owen,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

Mane.  s.    [A.S.]     Hair  which  hangs  down 
on  the  neck  of  horses  or  other  animals. 
Dametas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 
cf  the  horse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Shakespear,  Troilus and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
The  horses  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down  with 
their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light-fire.— Knoiles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

And  though  disorder'd  in  retreat, 
Each  of  them  stoutly  kept  his  seat; 
For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins, 
They  grasp'i  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  S39. 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  hand-barrow,  wheelbarrow,  shovel  and  spade, 
A  eurrie  comb,  mane  comb,  and  whip  for  a  jade. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Maneater.  5.  English  equivalent  to  Can- 
n  i  bal. 

Gibbon  .  .  .  writes  of  maneaters  in  the  .  .  .  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow.— Craufurd,  On  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  Man,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological 
Society. 
Used  metaphorically. 

The  aboriginal  man-eater,  or  pocket-cannibal,  is 
susceptible  of  the  refining  influences  of  civilisation. 
He  decorates  his  lair  with  the  skins  of  his  victims  ; 
he  adorns  his  person  with  the  spoils  of  those  whom 
he  devours.  Mr.  Losely  introduced  to  Mr.  Poole's 
friends— dresses  for  dinner;  and,  combining  ele- 
gance with  appetite,  eats  them  up. — Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  b.  iv.  ch.  ix.  heading. 

Manege,  s.  [Fr.]  Place  where  horses  are 
trained,  or  horsemanship  taught ;  riding- 
school. 

If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  may  leave  your 
riding  at  the  manege  till  your  return  to  Paris. — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Manorial.  adj.  [L.Lat.  manerium.~]  Mano- 
rial. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  beside  the  church 
there  was  a  domestic  or  manerial  chapel  belonging 
to  the  old  family-seat  at  Astorley. — T.  Warton,  His- 
tory of  the  Parish  of  Kiddiugton.p.  20. 

The  [cultivation  of  fresh  land]  was  checked  In- 
laws hostile  to  improvement,  such  as  the  manerial 
and  commonable  rights  in  England,  and  by  tho 
general  tone  of  manners.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  eh.  ix. 
1G1 
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Manes,  .v.        [Lat.]    Spirits  of  the  dead. 

Some  sages  have  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a 
certain  reverence  for  the  manes  of  their  deceased 
friends ;  and  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  certain  seasons,  to  comme- 
morate in  their  own  thoughts  such  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  have  gone  before  them  out  of  this 
fife.— Toiler,  no.  181. 
Manful,  adj.  [from  man.']  Bold ;  stout ; 
daring. 

The  Jews,  observing  a  manful  resolution  and 
majesty  in  his  countenance,  asked  him  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  his  parents,  condition,  and 
country.  —  Anderton,  History  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
p.  29:  1671. 

Manful,  adj.  [? from  A.S.  mane.']  See  Man- 
kind. 

His  trenchant  sword,  Toledo  trusty, 
Tor  want  of  fighting,  had  grown  rusty  .  . . 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt 
The  rancour  of  its  rage  had  felt, 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 359. 

Manfully,  adv.  In  a  manful  manner  ; 
boldly;  stoutly. 

I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
"Without  false  Vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
He  that  with  this  Christian  armour  manfully 
fights  against,  and  repels,  the  temptations  and 
assaults  of  his  spiritual  enemies  j  he  that  keeps  his 
conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here 
and  for  ever. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Manfulness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Manful;  stoutness;  boldness. 

Daniel,  then  byshoppe  of  Wynehestre,  sent  this 
Wenefridus  to  Rome,  with  his  letters  of  commen- 
dation for  his  manfulness  there  shewed. — Bale,  Acts 
of  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.  57  :  1550. 
Mangabey.  s.    Species  of  ape  so  called. 

The  two  mangabeys  so  closely  resemble  that  they 
have  been  treated  by  English  writers  hitherto  as 
one  species  with  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  the 
white-eyelid  monkey.  Many  specimens  have,  how- 
ever, lately  been  observed,  and  the  characteristic 
differences,  however  trifling,  have  been  found  inva- 
riable in  all  the  individuals.  .  . .  These  two  species 
resemble  each  other  as  closely  in  moral  as  in  phy- 
sical characters. —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Eigne 
Animal. 

Manganese.  .?.  [A  word  formed  by  trans- 
position from  magnesium  ;  magnesium  being 
the  name  given  to  the  metal  of  which  a 
black  mineral,  described  by  Scheele,  was 
shown  by  Gahn  to  be  an  oxide.  As,  how- 
ever, the  form  in  -gn-  was  limited  to  the 
metallic  base  of  Magnesia,  the  present 
modification,  -ng-,  was  adopted.  The  word 
before  us  has  an  ordinary  English  form ; 
the  strictly  chemical  terms  being  manga- 
ncsittm  for  the  metal,  manganesia  for  the 
oxides  ;  the  acid  being  manganic,  and  the 
salts  manganic*.]    See  extracts. 

Manganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein. — 
Woodward. 

Manganese  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  of  a  fine- 
grained fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  con- 
siderable lustre ;  of  specific  gravity  8'013,  and 
requiring  for  fusion  the  extreme  heat  of  100°  Wedg- 
wood. It  should  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles 
under  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because,  with  contact 
with  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidized,  and  falls  into  pow- 
der. It  decomposes  water  slowly  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  Pure  oxide  of 
manganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only 
in  small  quantities,  by  mixing  it  with  lamp-black 
and  oil  into  a  dough,  and  exposing  the  mixture.— 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Manganite  [is]  the  grey  oxide  of  manganese ;  the 
purest  and  most  beautifully-crystallized  ore  of  man- 
ganese, of  which  it  is  a  hydrated  peroxide.  It  occurs 
in  columnar  crystals  which  are  striated  vertically, 
and  often  grouped  in  bundles;  also  fibrous  and 
massive,  or  radiating  and  granular. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art 

Mange,  s.    [Fr.  demangeaison.]    The  itch 

or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange. — B.  Jonson. 

Mange  [is]  an  eruptive  disease  which  attacks 
several  domestic  animals,  especially  the  dog.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  itch,  and,  like  that  disease,  to 
be  produced  by  a  minute  species  of  acarus  which 
burrows  beneath  the  cuticle.  It  is  stated  that  the 
fluid  discharged  from  the  eruption  of  mange,  in 
horses  and  dogs,  has  produced  the  itch  upon  the 
human  skin.  It  is  produced  by  confinement,  want 
of  cleanliness,  and  bad  food. — Brande,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Science  Literature,  and  Art. 
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Mangel-wurzel,  s.  [German  direct;  mangel 
=  want,  scarcity  +  tviirzel  —  root.]  Variety 
of  beet  so  called,  cultivated  as  food  for 
cattle  :  (sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  spelt 
Mangold). 

Sow  the  main  crop  of  red  beet,  for  its  roots,  if  not 
done  last  month.  Sow  also  white  and  green  beets — 
for  their  leaves.  Likewise  sow  mangel  warzel  beet 
— both  for  its  root  and  for  its  leaves ;  but  principally 
the  latter,  being  excellent  to  boil  like  spinach,  and 
the  stalks  of  the  leaves  also  as  asparagus. — Aber- 
crombie,  Gardener's  Calendar. 

Manger,  s.    [Fr.  mangeoire.] 
1.  In  Husbandri/.     Place  or  vessel  in  which 
animals  are  fed. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 
— Sir  R.L 'Estrange. 

'2.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Manger  [is]  the  space  near  the  hawse-holes, 
bounded  on  the  after  side  by  a  partition  across  the 
bows,  called  the  manger  board,  to  receive  any  water 
that  may  enter  the  hawse  holes.  This  water,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  flood  the  deck,  is  forced  to  return 
through  the  scuppers.—  Brande,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mangle,  v.  a.  [see  Maul.]  Lacerate;  cut 
or  tear  piecemeal ;  butcher. 

Afterward  they  brought  the  fifth  also,  and  mangled 
him. — 2  Maccabees,  vii.  15. 

Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
"Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have  mangled  you  ? 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Thoughts  my  tormentors,  arm'd  with  deadly 
stings, 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb, 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  G23. 

"What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame  ! 
More  fatal  Henry's  words ;  they  murder  Emma's 
fame.  Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  5^(5. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue;  as  anyone  may  find 
who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed  to 
mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out 
of  the  common  road  disconcerts  them. — Swift. 

With  this  came  in  the  decay  of  piety  and  the  in- 
crease of  pride,  the  obstinate  sophistry  of  rational- 
ism .  .  .  and  every  form  of  unbelief;  assaults  upon 
the  text  and  letter  of  Scripture,  such  as,  taken  alone, 
are  quite  sufficient,  if  they  prevail,  to  overthrow  the 
faith  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  a  licence  of  inter- 
pretation which  finally  slays  what  the  former  had 
mangled.  —  Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church,  eh.  vii. 

Mangle,  s.  Rolling-press  for  smoothing 
linen ;  calender. 

[Mangle—  Italian  mangano,  a  tent-post,  mill-post,  up- 
right of  a  crane,  press  for  linen ;  manganella,  a 
machine  for  casting  great  weights,  a  crane  lever; 
French,  mangonneau,  an  engine  whereout  stones, 
old  iron,  and  great  arrows  were  violently  darted. 
(Cotgrave  )  Modern  Greek,  iia.yyavov,  a  machine  to 
calender  linen,  a  mangle,  press;  ixayyavo-ntiyahov,  a 
well  winch  or  wheel,  instrument  to  draw  water  from 
a  well.  German,  mange,  mangel,  mandel,  machine 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  linen,  calender,  mangle;  Old 
Norse,  mbndull,  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  The  word  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  corruption  of  Latin,  ma- 
china,  a  machine,  or  mechanical  device.  ' Machinas 
jaculatorias  quas  mangana  et  petrarias  vocant.' 
(Willhelmus  Tyrius  in  Ducange.)  'Quomodo  id 
faciant,  qua  arte,  quibus  manganis,  quibusve  instru- 
mentis  aut  medicamentis.'  (Ducange.)  Modern 
Creek,  /uayyarsia,  machination,  plot,  device,  im- 
posture.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Mangle,  v.  a.  Use,  work,  apply  (to  clothes) 
a  mangle :  (as,  '  He  sent  the  linen  to  be 
mangled'1). 

Mangier,  s.  One  who  mangles  ;  hacker ; 
one  who  destroys  bunglingly. 

Your  freethinkers  at  that  rate  are  the  greatest 
manglers  of  authors.— Beutley,  Phileleuthcrus  Lip- 
siensis,  §  33. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine  ; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  Tickell. 

Mangling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  works 
a  mangle ;  application  of  a  mangle  :  (as, 
'  Mangling  done  here'). 

Mangling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
mangles. 
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They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbreviations. 
— Swift. 

Mango,  s.  [Tamul,  mangos  marum.]  Fruit, 
and  fruit-tree  so  called;  Mangifera  Indica. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young,  makes 
a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like  mangoes. 
— Mortimer. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  cavare. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
Of  these  trees  the  mango  is  the  most  important, 
its  fruit  being  as  highly  valued  in  tropical  as  the 
peach  in  temperate  countries.— Lindlcy,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

An  imitation  of  this,  pickled  or  pre- 
served, made  of  cucumber,  bears  the  same 
name.  '  How  to  make  a  mango]  is  a  com- 
mon heading  in  English  cookery  books. 
Mangonel,  s.  [N.Fr.  from  Gr.  fiayyavov} 
from  fir)xavi)= machine.]  Engine,  used  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery,  with  long 
arms  revolving  vertically,  like  the  sails  of 
a  windmill,  from  the  ends  of  which  stones, 
bolts,  &c,  were  projected. 

In  the  middle  ages,  besides  the  halista,  catapult, 
onager,  and  scorpion,  Grose  enumerates  the  man- 
gona  and  its  diminutive  mangonell. .  .  .  The  man- 
gona  or  mangonel  was  similar  to  the  halista.  Grose 
makes  mangona  a  generic  term  for  all  machines, 
and  mangonel  a  diminutive  for  the  smaller.  Indeei', 
we  find  some  of  which  the  woodwork  could  be  car- 
ried in  a  cart. — Fosbrooke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Anti- 
quities. 

Mangonism.  .?.  Art  of  setting  off  anything. 
Hare. 

Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious,  trust 
little  by  mangonism,  insuccations,  or  medicine,  to 
alter  the  species  of  flowers  considerably. — Evelyn, 
Kalendarium  Ilortense,  March. 

Mangonize.  v.  n.  [Lat.  mangonizo  =  act  as 
a  slave-dealer,  mango,  -onis.]  Set  off  a 
thing  to  make  it  sell  the  better.  Latinism. 

Mangonizing.  part.  adj.  Setting  off  an  in- 
different article  after  the  fashion  of  a  slave- 
dealer. 

No,  you  mangonizing  slave,  I  will  not  part  from 
'em  :  you'll  sell  them. — B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Mangosteen.   s.     Fruit  and  fruit-tree  so 
called  ;  Garcinia  mangostana. 

The  mangosteen  .  .  .  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  finest  of  all  fruit. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Mangrove,  .v.  [Malay,  mangle.]  Tree  so 
called  of  the  family  Rhizophoraceas;  Rhizo- 
phora mangle.  White  mangrove;  Laguncu- 
laria  racemosa.  Black  mangrove,  Avicennia 
tomentosa. 

Mangroves  are  readily  known  from  every  other 
order  to  which  they  can  be  usefully  compared,  by 
their  very  curious  habit  of  germinating  while  the 
si'  ils  are  still  attached  to  the  branch  that  bears  the 
fruit.     The  radicle  and  club-shaped  crown  of  the 
root  gradually  lengthen  until  they  enter  the  soft 
muddy  soil,  or,  if  too  high,  drop,  and,  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  muddy  bottom,  immediately  strike 
root  at  one  end,  while  leaves  unfold  at  the  other.  — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Mangy,  adj.    Infected  with  the  mange. 
In  wretched  beggary, 
And  maungy  misery, 

In  lousy  lothsunmesso.  Skellon,  Poems,  p.  SI. 

Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  :v.  3. 

Manhater.  5.  One  who  hates  men,  or  man- 
kind ;  an  approximate  translation  of  Mi- 
santhrope, q.  v. 

Manhood.  5. 

1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established  ;  from 
whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

•2.  Virility  ;  not  womanhood. 

"lis  in  my  power  to  be  a  sovereign  now, 
And,  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

3.  Virility  ;  not  childhood. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,   desp'rate,   wild  and 
furious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold  and  venturous. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4 

4.  Courage ;  bravery  ;  resolution  ;  fortitude 
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martyrs;  Martyrology:  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  form). 

Add  that  old  record  from  an  ancient  martyrologe 
of  the  church  of  Canterbury.—  Bishop  Ball,  Honour 
of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  335. 
Martyrologrical.   adj.     Registering  as  in  a 
martyrology ;  containing  a  list  of  martyrs. 

If  once  you  render  yourself  a  pupil  to  whining 
love,  he  will  read  you  such  contrary  politicks,  as 
shall  persuade  you  to  make  a  league  with  misery, 
and  embrace  beggary  for  a  friend:  and  after  this 
you  are  capable  of  no  higher  honour,  than  to  be  re- 
gistered in  one  of  his  martyrological  ballads,  and 
sung  by  dairymaids  to  a  pitiful  tune.— Osborne,  Ad- 
vice to  a  Son,  p.  70 :  1G5S. 
Martyroiogist.  s.    Writer  of  martyrology. 

It  is  recorded  by  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  as  a 
memorable  occurrence.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  436. 
Martyrology.  s.    Register  of  martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, 
being  met  together  in  a  church,  rather  than  escape 
by  offering  a  little  incense  at  their  coining  out.— 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Martyrology  [is]  the  name  given  to  that  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates  to  the 
acts  and  death  of  martyrs.  It  also  signifies  a  calen- 
dar or  register  kept  in  religious  houses,  wherein 
were  inserted  the  names  and  donations  of  their  be- 
nefactors, and  the  days  of  their  death.  As  specimens 
of  this  species  of  works,  we  may  mention  the  cele- 
brated Martyrology  of  Eusebius,  now  lost;  and 
Pox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  the  record  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  English  reformers.  Many  of  the  accounts  in 
the  early  martyrologies  are  purely  fabulous.  Gal- 
loniua,  De  Sanctorum  Martyrum  Cruciatibus,  1598, 
and  subsequent  editions,  is  a  book  which  has  had 
great  popularity  on  the  Continent. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Marvel,  s.  [Fr.  merveille ;  Lat.  mirabilis.~\ 
Wonder ;  anything  astonishing. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  Scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a  pro- 
bable opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  same 
way  inclinable. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. — No  marvel,  you 
have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour;  you  cowardly  rascal! 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

No  marvel 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
The  praises  of  knightly  heroism,  the  marvels  of 
romantic  fiction,  and  the  complaints  of  love. — 
Warton. 

Marvel,  v.  n.    Wonder  ;  be  astonished. 

Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables. — Ecclesiasticus,  xlvii.  17. 
With  the  -v-  elided. 

And  such  am  I ;  I  slight  your  proud  commands  ; 
And  marie  who  put  a  bow  into  your  hands. 

Randolph  :  1G43.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Lead  on,  1  follow  you. — I  marie,  my  lord, 
Our  Amazons  appear  not  with  their  brace. 

Maine,  Amorous  War  :  1048. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Marvellous,  adj. 

1.  Wonderful;  strange;  astonishing. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes. — Psalms,  cxviii.  28. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  confess. 
— Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.— 
Pope,  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Used  substantivally ;  i.e.  with  the  definite 
article :  (as,  '  the  marvellous,  the  super- 
natural, the  incredible''). 

One  reason  obviously  presents  itself  why  what  is 
called  a  coincidence,  should  be  oftener  asserted 
falsely  than  an  ordinary  combination.  It  excites 
wonder.  It  gratifies  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 
The  motives,  therefore,  to  falsehood,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  which  is  the  desire  to  astonish,  operate 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  assertion 
than  of  the  other  kind. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.iii.  ch.  xxv.  §  5. 
Used  adverbially. 

He  hath  shewed  me  marvellous  great  kindness  in 
a  strong  city. — Psalms,  xxxi.  23. 

She  finds,  although  1  cannot, 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Marvellously,  adv.    In  a  marvellous  man- 
ner ;  wonderfully ;  strangely. 
You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
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The  encouragement  of  his  too  late  successes,  with 
which  he  was  marvellously  elated.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Mary-bud.  s.  Marigold. 

And  winking  mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 

My  lady  sweet  arise. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3,  song. 

Mary-mass.  s.    See  Mar i mass. 

Mas.  s.  Master. 

And  you,  mas  broker, 
Shall  have  a  feeling.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  4. 

(Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Masculine,  adj.  [Lat.  masculinus,  from  mas 
=  male.] 

1.  Male ;  not  female. 

Bray  God  she  prove  not  mascidine  ere  long ! 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and  fire,  the  two 
masculijie  elements,  exercising  their  operation  upon 
nature,  being  the  feminine. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

O!  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise !  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature  V  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  8S8. 

2.  Resembling  man;  virile;  powerful;  not 
soft ;  not  effeminate. 

Queen  Anne,  your  mother,  a  lady  of  a  great  and 
masculine  mind.  —  Sir  H.  Wolton,  Panegyric  on 
King  Charles  I.,  Remains,  p.  144. 

Tins  has  altogether  as  masculine  an  influence  upon 
the  manners  and  practices  of  men. — South,  Sermons, 
ix.  76. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air 
and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of 
Virtue. — Addison. 

Notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  masculine  de- 
fence, he  [the  Earl  of  Surrey]  was  condemned. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  9. 

Alfred  governed  Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
man who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda ;  and 
that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death,  held  the  reins 
with  a  masculine  energy  till  her  own ;  when  her 
brother  Edward  took  the  province  into  his  imme- 
diate command.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

3.  In  Grammar.  It  denotes  the  gender  ap- 
propriated to  the  male  kind  in  any  word, 
though  not  always  expressing  sex. 

The  English  language,  with  singular  propriety, 
following  nature  alone,  applies  the  distinction  of 
masculine  and  feminine  only  to  the  names  of 
animals;  all  the  rest  are  neuter. — Bishop  Lowth. 

4.  In  Prosody.    See  Rhyme. 

Masculinely.  adv.   In  a  masculine  manner ; 

like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  most  masculinely, 
And  play  the  orator. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Mash.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  mascher.~]  Beat  or  work 
into  a  soft  or  pulpy  mass. 

The  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they  would 
even  mash  themselves  and  all  things  else  apieces. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door:  thus  you  can  do 
it  without  mashing  the  meat.  —  Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants,  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

Mash.  s. 

1.  Soft  or  pulpy  mass. 

I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't !— B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour. 

Hold  thy  hand,  hold  thy  hand,  said  Robin  Hood, 

And  let  our  quarrel  fall ; 
For  here  we  may  thrash  all  our  bones  to  mash, 
And  get  no  coin  at  all. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

2.  Specially  applied  to  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
water  for  horses. 

But  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it  well; 
stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
sweet,  and  give  it  the  horse  lukewarm  :  this  mash  is 
to  be  given  to  a  horse  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to 
make  it  work  the  better ;  or  in  the  time  of  great 
sickness,  or  after  hard  labour. — Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashes  and 
other  moist  food. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound  in  mash- 
tub  ;  a  vat  used  for  mixing  the  malt  with 
the  water  in  brewing  :  (mashing-tub  a 
rarer  form). 

What  was  put  in  the  first  mashing-tnb  draw  off,  as 
also  that,  liquor  in  the  second  mashing-lwb.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
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Mashy.  adj.  Produced  by  crushing  or  pres- 
sure. 

Then  comes  the  crushingswain ;  the  country  floats. 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mashy  flood, 
That  by  degrees  fermented,  and  refined, 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  of  joy. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Mask.  s.  [see  Masque.] 

1.  Cover  to  disguise  the  face ;  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 
face  unto  her,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was  his 
prisoner.— »Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away, 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face. 

Sltakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  aro 
incident  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  play. — Addison,  'Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espy'd, 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide. 
By  tnasks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  728. 

3.  Festive  entertainment  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  masked. 

Will  you  prepare  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

4.  Revel ;  piece  of  mummery  ;  wild  bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling, 
Which  was  ordain'd,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's 
vain  mask, 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  Cyriack  Skinner. 

5.  Dramatic  performance,  written  in  a  tragic 
style  without  attention  to  rules  or  pro- 
bability. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  Hoods  and  rivers  necessary 
for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures,  poems, 
comedies,  and  masks. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 
Mask.  v.  n. 

1.  Revel ;  play  the  mummer. 

These  ladies  maskers  toke  each  of  them  one  of  the 
Frenchemen  to  daunce,  and  to  maske. — Cavendish, 
Life  of  Wolsey. 

2.  Disguised  any  way. 

The  shadie  woods,  in  which  the  birds  to  build  their 

nests  were  seene, 
Whose  waving  heads  in  air  shot  up  were  crown'd 

with  youthfull  greene, 
Now  clad  in  coate  of  motlie  hue  did  maske  in  poore 

array ; 

Rough  Boreas  with  his  blustering  blasts  had  blown 
their  leaves  away. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  555. 

Mask.  v.  a. 

1.  Disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under 
the  cloke  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is  that 
the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have  brought 
forth  the  fruits  of  them.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But  being  mask'd  he  was  not  sure. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of  every 
scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with  their  par- 
ticular disguises ;  and  I  saw  an  antique  statue 
masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gnatho  in 
the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he 
makes  in  the  manuscript. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Cover ;  hide. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide, 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride : 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams.  Crashaw. 

The  lunatic,  if  he  be  carefully  trained  and  skil- 
fully tutored,  having  an  important  purpose  to  ac- 
complish by  effectually  masking  his  mental  disorder, 
will  under  these  circumstances  act  with  wonderful 
ability,  and  singular  ingenuity  on  the  defensive,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  most  stringent  examination,  make 
'  no  sign.'  How  often  are  the  insane  (who  have  been 
previously  well  prepared)  observed  thus  baffling  the 
acumen  of  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
members  of  the  bar!  —  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
p.  209 :  1863. 

Masked,  part.  adj.  Concealed  (more  or  less 
speciously). 

Before  analysing  the  various  stages  of  incipient 
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insanity,  previously  referred  to,  I  propose  to  con- 
sider briefly,  certain  anomalous,  and  unobserved, 
because  masked  conditions  of  brain  and  mind.  — 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  10G:  1863. 
Masker,  s.  One  who  revels  in  a  mask ; 
mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  with  light,  and  let  the 
maskers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene  have 
some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their  coming 
down. — Bacon. 

The  maskers  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay, 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.  Donne. 

O  youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit- 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled:— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
"What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe,  that  thou  art  gone? 

Coleridge,  Youth  and  Age. 

Masker,  v.  a.    Confound.  Mare. 

Where,  after  they  had  seized  into  their  hands  and 
carryed  away  household  stuffe  of  much  worth,  be- 
cause they  of  the  house  being  sodainely  taken,  and 
their  wits  maslcered,  had  not  defended  the  master 
thereof,  slew  a  number,  and,  before  returne  of  the 
day-light,  departed  and  went  their  wayes  a  great 
pace. — Holland,  Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
firms :  1606.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 
Mdskery.  s.   Dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker. 

Methinks  I  hear  swart  Martius  cry, 
Souping  along  in  war's  feign'd  maskerie, 
By  Lais'  starrie  front  he'll  forthwith  die ! 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8  :  1599. 

Maskhouse.  s.  Place  where  masks  are  per- 
formed :  (masks  were  so  much  the  fashion 
in  the  times  of  the  first  James  and  Charles, 
that  maskhouse  was  then  probably  as  com- 
mon as  playhouse). 

If  it  were  but  some  maskhouse,  wherein  a  glorious 
(though  momentany)  show  were  to  be  presented, 
neither  white  staves  nor  halberts  could  keep  you 
out. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Maskin.  s.  Mass. 

By  the  maskin  methought  they  were  so  indeed. — 
Chapman,  May-Day.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Masking-,  adj.  Playing  in  a  mask  ;  per- 
taining to  a  mask. 

On,  gentlemen,  away ! 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay ! 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Thy  gown  ?  Why,  ay ;  come,  taylor,  let  us  see't ; 
What  masking  stuff's  hero ! 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
Mason,  s.  [Fr.  macon ;  Low  Lat.  machio.~\ 

1.  Builder  with  stone. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing 
be  true;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are 
more  manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if  they 
had  been  smooth. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  mason  that  makes  a  wall  meets  witli  a  stone  that 
wants  no  cutting,  and  places  it  in  his  work. — Dr.  II. 
More. 

2.  Freemason. 

Masonic,  adj.  Relating  to  the  society  of 
freemasons. 

Come  fill  up  a  bumper  and  make  it  o'erflow, 
And  honours  masonic  prepare  for  a  throw.  Burns. 
Masonry,  s.     Craft  or  performance  of  a 
mason. 

Wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  Iv. 
Masorah.  s.  [Hebrew  ;  a  proper  rather  than 
a  common  name.]    A  work  on  the  Bible  by 
several  learned  rabbins. 

These  sections  of  the  law  are  quoted,  by  the 
Masorah,  instead  of  chapters. — Slather,  Vindication 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  60. 

The  Masorah\s,  a  critical  learning  of  the  wise  men 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  relating  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament;  by  which  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  text  are  numbered  ;  and 
every  variety  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  proper  place, 
in  order  to  preserve  its  genuine  reading. — Ibid. 
Masoretical.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  Ma- 
sorah ;  denoting  the  labour  of  those  who 
composed  that  work. 

They  observed  that  these  scribes  had  noticed  five 
words  where  '  vau' is  redundant.  This  Masoretical 
note  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. — Mather,  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  258. 

Masorite.  s.  One  of  those  who  composed 
the  Masorah. 
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The  Masorites  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels, 
that  none  might  irregularly  point  the  divine  books  ; 
they  did  the  same  as  to  the  accents. — Mather,  Vin- 
dication of  the  Holy  Bible,  p.  257. 

The  3Iasoriles  seem  to  have  been  a  succession  of 
critics,  professing  a  traditionary  science  of  reading 
the  Scripture,  as  the  Cabalists  did  of  interpreting  it. 
— Gray,  On  the  Old  Testament,  introd. 

Masque,  s.  [Fr. ;  whence  also  Mask.] 
Dramatic  pageant. 

What  are  tableaux,  or  acted  charades,  or  romances, 
to  masques,  which  were  the  splendid  and  various 
amusement  of  our  ancestors  ?  Last  Christmas,  we 
performed  Comus  here  with  great  effect ;  but  then 
we  had  Arundel,  and  he  is  an  admirable  actor. — B. 
Disraeli,  Tlw  Young  Duke. 

As  a  poet,  Jonson  is  greatest  in  his  masques  and 
other  court  pageants.  The  airy  elegance  of  these 
compositions  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  stern  and 
rugged  strength  of  his  other  works ;  the  lyrical 
parts  of  them  especially  have  often  a  grace  and 
sportiveness,  a  flow  as  well  as  a  finish,  the  effect  of 
which  is  very  brilliant.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

Masquerade,  s.  [Fr.] 

1 .  Diversion  in  which  the  company  is  masked ; 
piece  of  mummery. 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  and  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of 'the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Atropates,  the  satrap  of  the 
north-west  part  of  Media,  who,  it  seems,  entertained 
him  with  a  masquerade  of  a  hundred  women, 
mounted,  and  equipped  with  hatchets  and  short 
bucklers,  according  to  the  popular  notion  of  the 
Amazons. — Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece, 
ch.  Iv. 

•2.  Kind  of  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 

The  masquerade  is  an  exercise  they  learned  from 
the  Moors ;  performed  by  squadrons  of  horse,  seem- 
ing to  charge  each  other  with  great  fierceness,  with 
bucklers  in  their  left  hands,  and  a  kind  of  cane  in 
their  right. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  223. 
3.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came  to 
visit  thee  in  masquerade. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest,  is 
forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise,  and  court  us 
in  masquerade. — Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading 
the  Classicks. 

Form  in  -ada. 

The  name  only  being  left  to  serve  for  a  part  of  the 
masquerada  of  an  high  mass. — Ilarmar,  Transla- 
tion of  Beza,  p.  134:  1587. 

All  this  statelie  masquerada. — Ibid.  p.  155. 

Masquerade,  v.  n.    Go  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion's 
skin. — Sir  It.  L Estrange. 

Masquerade,  v.  a.    Put  into  disguise. 

His  next  shift  therefore  is  to  change  its  [sin's] 
complexion,  to  masquerade  vice,  and  to  make  it 
wear  the  habit  and  shape  of  that  virtue  it  most  re- 
sembles.— Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  229. 

Masquerader.  s.  Person  in  a  mask ;  buf- 
foon. 

The  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  arc  but  mas- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.— (Sir  R.  L Es- 
trange. 

The  late  masquerader  in  the  Haymarket  did  not, 
could  not,  more  effectually  expose  them  both. — 
Bishop  Nicolson,  Letter  to  Bishop  Hoadly,  Collec- 
tion of  Papers,  p.  4. 

The  dreadful  masquerader,  thus  cquipt, 
Out  sallied  on  adventures. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 

Masquerading-,  verbal  abs.    Assembling  in 

masks. 

I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us. — Swift. 

Mass.  s.    [from  Fr.  masse;  Lat.  massa.'] 

1.  Body;  lump;  continuous  quantity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  bodies  of 
the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in 
them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  in- 
active masses. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  others  adhering 
in  lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly  to 
cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together  con- 
stituted.—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass  of 
gold  that  comes  into  Spain  is  drawn.— (Sir  TV.  Ra- 
leigh, Essays. 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  trans- 
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porting  his  army.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  tht 
State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Bulk  ;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable 
creatures  to  have  their  habitation. — Abbot,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

4.  Congeries  ;  indistinct  assemblage. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights  and 
shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian  calls  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of  Rubens,  ex- 
posed clearly  to  the  sight. — Dryden,  Translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
At  distance,  through  an  artful  glass, 

To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear ; 
They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass 

Confused  and  black,  if  brought  too  near. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  and  we  must  walk  into 
it  before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours.— ^4d- 
dison,  Freeholder. 

5.  Gross  body  ;  general ;  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things ;  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Where'er  thou  art,  he  is;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 

Dryden. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio.— 
Swift. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  whole  i?iass 
of  the  fluids. — Arbuthnot. 

6.  The  mob  ;  oi  7ro\Xo<. 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  are  the  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  English  lower  classes?'  So  saying, 
Frederick  secured  the  old  gentleman's  attention, 
opened  a  brief,  ingenious,  and  lucid  statement,  and 
concluded  by  appealing  to  his  sympathy  in  favour 
of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  '  the  masses.' — Han- 
nay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  R.N.  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

Mass.  s.    [from  Lat.  missa ;  A.S.  mcesse.'] 
Service  of  the  Romish  church  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist :  (at  first  used  for 
the  dismission  or  sending  away  the  people, 
either  before  or  after  the  communion). 
He  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen 
years.— Bisliop  Atterbury. 

This  is  to  prevent  the  solitary  masses,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  church  of  Rome,  where  the 
priest  says  mass,  and  receives  the  sacrament  him- 
self, though  there  be  none  to  communicate  with 
him. —  Wheatley,  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  30. 
[The  origin  of  the  word  seems  certainly  Latin  missa  for 
missio,  dismission,  as  remissa  for  remissio,  confessa 
for  confessio,  and  other  similar  instances  cited  by 
Lucange.  '  Is  qui — priusquam  psalmus  cceptus  flni- 
aturad  orationem  non  occurrerit,  ulterius  oratorium 
introire  non  audet,  nec  semetipsum  admiscere  psal- 
lentibus,  sed  congregationis  missam  stans  pro  fo- 
ribus  prsestolatur,  &c.'  (Cassianus  in  Ducange). 
Hence  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  service,  Ite  missa 
est,  you  are  discharged.  '  In  ecclesiis  palatiisque 
sive  praitoriis,  missa  fieri  pronuntiatur  cum  populus 
ab  observatione  dimittitur.'  (Avitus  Viennensis, 
ibid.)  The  reason  why  this  name  was  specially  given 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  that  that  service 
commenced  with  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens 
after  so  much  of  the  service  as  they  were  allowed  to 
attend. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy.'] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  in  a 
compound. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mass  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests ;  who  were  very  expert  herein. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Mass.  v.  n.    Celebrate  mass. 

He  was  accused  of  his  cardinals,  that  lie  massed 
without  consecration.— Bale,  Acts  of  English  Vo- 
taries, pt.  i.  fol.  59,  b. :  1500. 

Massacre,  v.  a.  [Fr.  massacrcr.~\   Butcher  ; 
slaughter  indiscriminately. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractions 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  if  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  we  recover  so  much  so- 
briety as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
love.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  C/wistian  Piety. 
Massacre,  s. 

1.  Carnage;  slaughter;  butchery;  indiscri- 
minate destruction. 
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Of  whom  sucli  massacre 
Make  tlioy,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men. 

Milton,  Paradise  Last,  xi.G79. 
Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour. 

2.  Murder. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Sliakcspear,  Ricliard  III.  iv.  3. 

Massaerer.  s.    One  who  commits  butchery, 
or  indiscriminate  destruction. 

Jurors  and  presidents  of  revolutionary  tribunals, 
regicides,  assassins,  massacrers. — Burke,  Thoughts 
on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Masser.  s.    Priest  who  celebrates  mass. 
Hare. 

A  good  masser  and  so  fortli ;  but  no  true  gospel 
preacher.  —  Hale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe 
Tort,  fol.  38 :  1543. 

Masseter.  s.  [Gr.  =  chewer.]  Muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw  so  called. 

One  wonderful  pair  of  muscles,  called  the  mas- 
seters, . . .  inserted  into  this  lower  mandible,  and  so 
are  able  to  move  it  upward ;  to  the  right,  to  the  left ; 
forward,  backward,  and  consequently  round  about ; 
and  so  performing  that  action  which  we  call  masti- 
cation or  chewing. — Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  77. 

The  strength  of  the  crural  and  masseter  muscles 
in  lions  and  tigers. — Arbntltnot  and  Pope,  Mart  inns 
Scriblerus. 

In  many  Rodentia  a  part  of  the  masseter  traverses 
with  the  antorbital  nerve,  the  foramen  in  question, 
which  is  then  enormous. — Oiven,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Massicot,  s.  [  ?  ]  Yellow  oxide  of  lead. 
Massicot  is  ceruss  calcined  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  lire ;  of  this  there  are  three  sorts,  arising  from 
the  different  degrees  of  fire  applied  in  the  operation. 
White  massicot  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  is  that 
which  has  received  the  least  calcination ;  yellow 
massicot  has  received  more,  and  gold-coloured  mas- 
sicot still  move.— Trevoux. 

(See  also  under  M  i  n  i  u  m.) 

Massiness.  s.    Weight ;  bulk  ;  ponderous- 
ness. 

It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the 
provision  served  in  it,  than  for  the  massiness  of  the 
dish.— Ilakcwill,  Apology. 

The  block  of  stone  in  which  the  basin  of  immer- 
sion is  excavated,  is  of  unusual  massiness. — T.  War- 
ton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  15. 

Massing:.    Probably  a  substantive,  and,  as 
such  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  dispa- 
ragement, for  Mass,  as  in  Masspriest. 
Abolishinge  or  putting  downe  the  massing  sacri- 
fices for  the  dead.—IItmting  of  Purgatory,  fol.  5: 
1561. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart, 
which  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles,  and  another 
to  false  apostles ;  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
massing  priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  er- 
rour,  traditions  and  Scriptures.— Hooker,  Sermons 
on  St.  Jude. 

Their  ?nassing  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
vestments. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Massive,  adj.  Heavy ;  weighty ;  ponderous  ; 
bulky ;  continuous. 

Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  sling,  used  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  countervail  the 
massive  armour  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistine. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  press'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dress'd. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  180. 

The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  order  to 
the  deluge.  —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 
Massiveness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Massive. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  and  other 
early  Gothic  builders  imparted  to  their  edifices 
arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  construc- 
tive skill  than  from  design,  but  though  arising  from 
so  ignoble  a  motive  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and 
the  nide  Norman  nave  often  surpasses  in  grandeur 
the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  it.  —  Ferguson,  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

In  Sirenia  the  acoustic  capsule  is  small,  but  dense 
in  structure ;  it  coalesces  with  the  tympanic  and 
mastoid,  and  the  compound  ear-bone  is  partly 
lodged  in  a  large  hemispheric  cavity  of  the  squam- 
osal, and  partly  projects  into  the  wide  vacuity  be- 
tween that  bone,  the  basisphenoid,  and  basioccipital. 
The  otosteals  are  relatively  large,  especially  the 
stapes,  which  forms  a  massive,  elongate,  conical,  sub- 
compressed  ossicle,  truncate  atop  and  obliquely 
perforated  above  its  oval  convex  base :  the  incus  is  a 
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much  smaller  bone  with  one  cms  thick,  the  other 
short  and  styliform  :  the  malleus  has  a  large  irregu- 
larly globose  head  and  a  handle  terminated  by  an 
abrupt  point.  The  massiveness  of  the  malleus  of 
the  porpoise  and  walrus  has  already  been  referred 
to :  in  the  seal  the  bone  has  lost  less  of  the  character 
of  the  mammalian  stapes. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Masspriest.  s.    See  extract. 

In  former  times  secular  priests,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  regulars,  were  called  mass-priests, 
and  they  were  to  officiate  at  the  mass,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  church.  . .  .  Afterwards  the  word 
mass-priest  was  restrained  to  stipendiaries  or  re- 
tained in  the  chantries  or  at  particular  altars,  to  say 
so  many  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. — Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Massy,  adj.    Having  mass. 

If  you  would  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and  massy 
that  no  light  could  get  through  them,  I  question  not 
but  that  they  would,  like  all  other  opaque  bodies, 
appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  positions  of 
the  eye. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky, 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly, 
And  views  astonish'd  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  Hoods  descending,  and  the  wat'ry  war. 

Pope,  Translat  ion  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Thebaid  of  Statius. 
Mast.  s.    [from  A.S.  mast.]    Beam  or  post 
raised  above  the  vessel,  to  which  the  sail 
is  fixed. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
He  dropp'd  his  anchors  and  his  oars  he  ply'd ; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  moor'd.  Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first 
Book  of  the  Iliad. 
Mast.  s.    [from  A  S.  mceste.']    Fruit  of  the 
oak  and  beech. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits ;  as  oaks  and  beeches  last 
longer  than  apples  and  pears.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shepherd 
drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up  he 
went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast. — SirR.  L' Es- 
trange, Fables. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down  an 
old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one :  it  is  true,  the 
grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  mast,  but  the 
planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagination,  has  no 
other  benefit. — Sir  W.  Temple,  3Iiscellanies. 

Wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide ; 
On  leaves  and  mast  of  mighty  oaks  they  browze, 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 

Dryden,  Translation f rom  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Master,  s.    [Lat.  magistev  ;  Fr.  maitreJ] 

1.  One  who  has  servants:  (opposed  to  man 
or  servant). 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it ; 
The  boy,  his  clerk,  begg'd  mine ; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings.  Ibid.  v.  1. 

2.  Director;  governor. 

If  thou  bo  made  the  master  of  a  feast,  lift  not  thy- 
self up,  but  be  among  them  as  one  of  the  rest. — 
Ecelesiasticus,  xxxii.  1. 

Come,  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
0  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man  iv.  373. 

3.  Owner;  proprietor;  with  the  idea  of  go- 
verning. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  strongest  figures  of  his  rhetorick  in  the 
praise  of  Bucephalus,  would  do  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  which  was  expected  from  him ;  because  it 
would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took  the  horse  for 
his  subject  than  the  master.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

4.  Lord ;  ruler. 

There  Caesar,  graced  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Caesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pope,  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 
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Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town. 
Something  1  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

As  a  wise  master-builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon.— 1  Corinthian*, 
iii.  10. 

The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very  tops 
of  the  root ;  the  next  are  the  runners,  which  spread 
from  the  master-roots. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
As  the  second  element. 

He  became  an  under-master  in  a  school  on  his 
return,  and  married  his  head-master's  daughter,  a 
lady  as  learned  as  Mrs.  Carter,  and  as  slovenly  as 
Pope's  Artemisia.  —  Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy, 
b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

5.  Possessor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself 
on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand 
vizier's  daughter  in  marriage. — Addison,  Spectator. 

6.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts. — 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap  .  .  . 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tiger. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

7.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Great  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

8.  Compellation  of  respect  formerly ;  but 
now  generally  applied  to  an  inferior. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  liim  near  the  king. 

Id,,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
Masters  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains, 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid,  good  morrow. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  1. 

9.  Young  gentleman. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  5. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the  south 
sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  the  north 
wind.— A  rbuthnot. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the 
servants ;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them  that  they  may 
not  tell  tales. — Swift. 

10.  One  who  teaches;  teacher:  (correlative 
to  scholar  or  learner). 

Arery  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching;  for  he  that  was  only 
taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master.— B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

To  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters 
of  learning. — South. 

Masters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  difficulties 
to  their  scholars ;  but  smooth  their  way,  and  help 
them  forwards. — Locke. 

We  had  our  songs — '  Why,  soldiers,  why,' — and  the 
'British  Grenadiers'  —  in  which  last  we  were  all 
obliged  to  bear  chorus.  Both  the  daughters  sang. 
Their  proficiency  was  a  nightly  theme— the  masters 
he  had  given  them — the  'no-expense'  which  he 
spared  to  accomplish  them  in  a  science  '  so  necessary 
to  young  women.'  But  then — they  could  not  sing 
'  without  the  instrument.' — Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia, 
Captain  Jackson. 

11.  One  eminently  skilful  in  practice  or 
science. 

The  great  mocking  master  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said,  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our 
numbers  than  those  who  followed. — Dryden. 

A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too ;  he 
must  perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and 
absolutely  command  his  own. — Id. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their 
own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  be  masters  of  it. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of  Dante  is 
elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which  his  compressed  dic- 
tion and  the  emphatic  cadences  of  his  measure 
admirably  correspond.  We  read  him,  not  as  an 
amusing  poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wisdom, 
with  reverence  and  awe. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle.  Ages,  ch.  ix.  pt.  ii. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the, 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Our  story  opens  in  a  quiet  and  solemn  chamber— 
the  library  of  a  country  house,  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  The  time  is  the  close  of  the 
year  183—.  The  mellow  sunlight  of  an  autumn 
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morning  floats,  with  a  colour  like  old  gold,  into  the 
room,  touches  up,  as  it  were  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  a  portrait  by  somebody  who  knew  how  to 
make  sallowness  sublime,  illuminates  the  vellum, 
and  adorns  the  calf. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy, 
b.  i.  ch.  i. 

12.  Title  of  dignity  in  the  universities  ;  (as, 
'■Master  of  Arts'). 

13.  Official  title  in  the  law:  (as,  'Master  of 
the  Rolls ; '  '  Master  in  Chancery '). 

Master,  v.  a. 

1.  Be  a  master;  rule;  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith, 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  Conquer  ;  overpower  ;  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

The  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to 
rule  his  insolent  subjects  in  England,  nor  master 
bis  rebellious  people  of  Ireland. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  tlie  State  of  Ireland. 

Then  comes  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered, 
even  though  it  cost  blows.  —  Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another's 
necessity,  than  he  that  has  more  strength  can  seize 
upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  his  obedience,  and, 
with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death  or 
slavery. — Id. 

The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work  of 
time  and  patience  j  evil  customs  must  be  mastered 
and  subdued  by  degrees.— Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Execute  with  skill. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans- 
actions and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part :  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  1  can- 
not master. — Bacon. 
Master,  v.  n.    Excel  in  anything ;  he  skil- 
ful in  practice  or  science. 

They  talk  of  fencing,  and  the  use  of  arms, 
The  art  of  urging  and  avoiding  harms, 
The  noble  science,  and  the  mastering  skill 
Of  making  just  approaches  how  to  kill. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Master-hand.  s.  Hand  of  a  man  eminently 
skilful. 

Musick  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  i.  143. 

Master-jest.  s.    Principal  jest. 

Who  shall  break  the  master-jest, 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  955. 

Master-key.  s.  Key  which  opens  many 
locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  keys  open 
each  only  one. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person. 

Dry  den. 

Master-string:,  s.    Principal  string. 

He  touch'd  me, 
Even  on  the  tenderest  point ;  the  master-string 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
1  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast.  Howe. 

Master-stroke,  s.    Capital  performance. 
Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race, 
"Who  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace ; 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amazed  and  ravished  you  have  seen, 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanick  part. 

Sir  It.  Blavkmorc. 

Master-teeth,  s.    Principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  in- 
dented one  within  another  like  saws ;  as  lions  and 
dogs. — Bacon. 

Master-touch,  s.  Capital  or  principal  per- 
formance. 

I  have  here  only  mentioned  some  master-touches 
of  this  admirable  piece. — Toiler,  no.  150. 

Master-work.  s.    Principal  performance. 
Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-ioork  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  19. 

Masterdom.  s.    Dominion  ;  rule. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Masterful,  adj. 

1.  Imperious;  using  the  authority  and  power 
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of  a  tyrant,  lord,  or  master ;  employing 
violence. 

The  masterful  rebels  were  discomfited. — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

The  hero's  blood  is  not  to  be  controll'd ; 
Even  in  a  child,  'tis  madly  masterful.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  skill  of  a  master  ;  artful. 

Variety  (as  both  musick  and  rhetorick  teacheth 
us)  erects  and  rouses  an  auditory,  like  the  masterful 
running  over  many  chords  and  divisions. — Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Masterless.  adj.  4. 

1 .  Wanting  a  master  or  owner. 

The  wofull  dwarfe,   which  saw  his  maister's 
fall, . . . 

When  all  was  past,  took  up  his  forlorne  weed  ; 
His  rnightie  armour,  missing  most  at  need  ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  maisterlesse.  5. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 19. 
The  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains  or  loses 
Your  sword  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 
Where  the  commodity  found  hath  no  owner,  it 
justly  falls  to  the  right  of  the  first  finder;  for  both 
the  place  and  the  thing  are  masterless. — Bishop 
Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

2.  Ungoverned  ;  unsubdued. 
Masterly,  adj. 

1.  Suitable  to  a  master  ;  artful;  skilful. 

As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  exceeded 
all  others. — Dryden. 

That  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature  we  assert, 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a 
great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

There  was  . . .  much  lost  in  originality  of  genius, 
in  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  masterly  conception 
and  consummate  finish  of  art,  in  purity  of  the  Latin, 
and  even  of  the  Greek  language. — Hallam,Viewofthe 
State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix. 

The  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  in- 
sert in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of 
learning  to  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers. 
There  could  bo  no  doubt,  he  said,  from  the  speci- 
mens already  published,  that  the  masterly  hand  of 
Pope  would  do  as  much  for  Homer  as  Dryden  had 
done  for  Virgil. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

1  have  read  a  review  in  the  Quarterly,  by  Southey, 
on  the  missionaries,  which  is  most  masterly.  1  only 
grudge  it  being  there.  It  is  quite  beautiful.— Lamb, 
Letter  to  Coleridge. 

2.  Imperious ;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Masterly,   adv.    or  adj.  used  adverbially. 

With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly, 
Young  though  thou  art. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
I  read  a  book  ;  I  think  it  very  masterly  written. — 
Swift. 
Masterpiece,  s. 

1.  Capital  performance;  anything  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part, 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  is  worthy  of  his 
majesty. — Sir  J.  Davies. 

'Tis  done ;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes : 
Scylla  and  Chary bdis. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a  piece 
of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation,  to  de- 
ceive, and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  well- 
meaning  honesty. — South. 

The  fifteenth  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  me- 
tamorphoses.— Dryden. 

This  wondrous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see ; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe. 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls,  and  mas- 
terpieces of  human  nature,  were  produced,  men 
shined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour. — Addi- 
son. 

All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art 
have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the  uni- 
ties, and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the 
unities  had  not  hern  violated.— Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron. 

2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

.Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece;  in  which  he 
so  much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ashamed  with 
being  deceived  but  twice  by  him.— Ibid. 
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Mastership,  s. 

1.  Dominion  ;  rule  ;  power. 

2.  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 
For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 

Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

a  Chief  work. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind. 

Dryden,  Palarnon  and  Arcile,  ii.  317. 

Skill ;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  floating. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Title  of  ironical  respect. 

How  now,  Signior  Lawrence?  what  news  with 
your  mastership/ — Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iii.  1. 

6.  Headship  of  a  college  or  hospital. 

Not  unwillingly  to  accept  collegiate  masterships 
in  the  university,  rich  lectures  in  the  city. — Milton, 
History  of  England,  b.iii. 

Some  of  the  former  bishops  of  Winchester  had 
preferred  to  it  their  nephews  and  kinsmen,  not 
rightfully  as  to  the  mastership  of  an  hospital,  but 
as  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. — Bishop  Lowth,  Life 
of  Wykeham,  §  3. 

Masterwort.  s.  Umbelliferous  plant  so 
called  ;  Imperatoria  ostruthium  (of  which 
it  is  an  approximate  translation). 

Masterwort  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runners  from  the 
roots. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mastery,  s. 

1.  Dominion;  rule. 
If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 

mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots. — <!>'(>  IF.  Raleigh, 
Essays. 

2.  Superiority  ;  pre-eminence. 

And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he 
not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully. — 2  Timothy, 
ii.  5. 

This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try  masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too 
hard. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily 
appetites,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Skill ;  dexterity. 

Chief  mast'ry  to  dissect, 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights, 
In  battles  feign'd.       Mi/tou,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  29. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages,  and 
sound  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences. — Arch- 
bishop Tillofson. 

To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the  lan- 
guage is  required  :  the  poet  must  have  a  magazine 
of  words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels 
to  the  best  advantage. — Dryden. 

4.  Attainment  of  skill  or  power. 
The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  he  cumbered  with  other 
difficulties. — Locke. 

Mastful.  adj.  Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit 
of  oak,  beech,  or  chesnut. 

Some  from  seeds  inclosed  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  19. 

Mastic,  s.    [see  Pistachio.] 

1.  Lentisk  tree. 
Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them  companying 

together?  who  answered,  under  a  mastick  tree. — 
History  of  Susanna,  54. 

The  sight  of  a  few  date  and  mastick  trees  exceed- 
ingly refreshing  us. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  126. 

2.  Gum  gathered  from  trees  of  the  same 
name. 

Coriat's  report,  that  mastick  is  found  no  where 
but  in  Scio,  was  here  refuted. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  126. 

This  island  [Scio]  produces  the  most  excellent 
mastick  in  the  world :  it  proceeds  from  the  lentis- 
cus,  which  in  other  parts  of  the  world  produces  the 
like  gum.  —  Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present  State  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  358. 

We  may  apply  intercipients,  upon  the  temples,  of 
mastich  ;  frontals  may  also  be  applied. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

3.  Mortar  or  cement. 
As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the 

least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  insects 
could  not  divide.— Addison, 
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Mastication,  s.    [Lat.  viasticatio.']    Act  of 
chewing-. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth;  but  in  such  as  are  not 
carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  thence  transferred  into  the  piz- 
za.n\.—Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  diges- 
tion.— A  rbuthnot. 

The  food  thus  introduced  into  the  mouth  is  sub- 
jected ...  to  the  process  of  mastication.  .  .  .  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  frequent  cause  of  dyspepsia 
than  imperfect  mastication.  .  .  .The  mechanical  dis- 
integration of  the  food  is  aided  by  insalivation. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Unman  Physiology,  §  424. 

In  the  higher  animals,  .  .  .  the  performance  of  the 
alimentary  functions  depends  on  the  performance 
of  various  muscular  and  nervous  functions.  Masti- 
cation and  swallowing  arenervo-mujcular  acts;  the 
rhythmical  contract  ions  of  the  stomach  and  the  allied 
vermicular  motions  of  the  intestines,  result  from  the 
stimulation  of  certain  muscular  coats  by  the  nerve- 
fibres  distributed  through  them ;  the  secretion  of 
the  several  digestive  fluids  by  their  respective  glands, 
is  due  to  nervous  excitation  of  them.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  introd. 

The  law  of  the  unlimited,  growth  of  the  inci- 
sors is  unconditional ;  and  constant  exercise  and 
abrasion  are  required  to  maintain  the  normal  and 
serviceable  form  and  proportions  of  these  teeth. 
When,  by  accident,  an  opposing  incisor  is  lost,  or 
when,  by  the  distorted  union  of  a  broken  jaw,  the 
lower  incisors  no  longer  meet  the  upper  ones,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  a  wounded  hare,  the  incisors 
continue  to  grow  until  they  project  like  the  tusks  of 
the  elephant,  and  their  extremities,  in  the  poor 
animals  painful  attempts  to  acquire  food,  also  be- 
come pointed  like  tusks.  Following  the  curve  pre- 
scribed to  their  growth  by  the  form  of  their  socket, 
their  points  often  return  against  some  part  of  the 
head,  are  pressed  through  the  skin,  then  cause 
absorption  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  again  enter  the 
mouth,  rendering  mastication  impracticable,  and 
causing  death  by  starvation.  I  have  seen  a  lower 
jaw  of  a  beaver,  in  which  the  scalpriform  incisor  has, 
by  unchecked  growth,  described  a  complete  circle. 
The  point  that  pierced  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
entered  the  back  of  the  mouth,  passing  between  the 
condyloid  and  coronoid  processes  of  the  upper  jaw, 
descending  to  the  back  part  of  the  molar  teeth,  in 
the  advance  of  the  part  of  its  own  alveolus,  which 
contains  its  hollow  root. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Masticatory,  s.     Medicine  to  be  chewed 
only,  not  swallowed. 

Remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth. — Bacon.  ' 

Salivation  and  masticatories  evacuate  consider- 
ably j  salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day, 
and  very  much  by  chewing  tobacco.— Sir  J.  Flayer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
Masticot.  .?.  Massicot. 

Grind  your  masticot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. — 
Peacham,  On.  Drawing. 

Masticot  is  very  light,  because  it  is  a  very  clear 
yellow,  and  very  near  to  white. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

(See  also  under  Minium.) 

Mastiff.  5.    Dog  of  the  largest  size ;  ban- 
dog :  dog  kept  to  watch  the  house. 
As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastices  bait, 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 
Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 

That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  crea- 
tures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

As  to  my  flattery,  those  who  know  me  will  judge 
of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius's  stile,  I  cannot 
indeed  call  him  a  flatterer,  unless  he  be  as  a  cynick 
or  a  mastiff:  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl, 
and  long  to  bite.— Sir  W.  Draper,  Letters  of  Junius, 
let.  iv. 

Think  yourself  station'd  on  a  towering  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scatter'd  like  a  flock, 
Some  royal  mastiff  pan  ting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 

From  the  period  of  the  Roman  sway  in  this 
country  till  the  present  time,  the  English  mastiff 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  courageous,  ' 
powerful,  and  generous  of  the  race.   In  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Rome  it  was  often  brought  into  close 
combat  with  other  animals ;  and  so  great  was  the 
superiority  of  the  English  breed,  that  an  officer  was 
appointed  in  this  country  to  breed  and  transmit 
them  to  the  capital  of  the  empire.    It  is  a  large  and  I 
powerful  dog,  with  a  broad  muzzle,  very  thick  pen- 
dulous lips,  a  full  and  prominent  brow,  a  heavy  j 
expression,  and  hanging  ears  of  moderate  size.  The 
body  is  strong  and  well-proportioned,  and  the  tail 
rather  full.  The  pure  breed  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  , 
with.  ...  It  is  susceptible  of  great  attachment  to  all 
who  are  kind  to  it,  and  seldom,  except  when  closely 
chained,  offers  any  molestation  without  repeated 
aggression.   It  barks  too  before  it  bites.— Bell,  Bri- 
tish Quadrupeds. 
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As  masty. 

The  true-bred  masty  shows  not  his  teeth,  nor 
opens,  till  he  bites.— 'The  Unfortunate  Usurper:  1063. 
Mastless.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  mast. 

Shall  I,  like  a  mastless  ship  at  sea, 
Go  every  way,  and  not  the  way  I  would  ? 

Soliman  and  Perscda  :  1599. 

2.  Bearing  no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  looselv  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adorn'd  her  head. 

Dryden. 

Mastlin.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Mixed  corn  ;  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

The  tother  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Of  mastlin,  of  rye,  and  of  wheat. 

Ticsser,  Fine  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  Mixed  metal. 

What's  best  to  contain  the  quicksilver?— It  must 
not  be  iron,  nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  mastlin,  nor 
mineral.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  E.  8.  b. :  1657. 
\_Maslin,  Mastlin. — A  mixture  of  different  kinds,  as 
wheat  and  rye;  brass,  as  composed  of  copper  and 
zinc.  The  immediate  origin  is  Old  French,  mestillon 
(still  used  in  Champagne),  other  forms  of  which  are 
mesteil,  and  the  modern  meteil,  messling  or  masslin, 
wheat  and  rye  mingled.  (Cotgrave.)  From  Italian, 
mescolare,  to  mix,  with  the  change  (very  common 
in  Italian)  of  sc  into  si.  The  spelling  of  miscelin, 
m  isselin  was  probably  adopted  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  an  immediate  derivation  from  Latin 
misccllaneus.  Thus  Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  the  mis- 
celine  rabble,  Latin,  turba  miscellanea.—  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 
Mastodon,  s.  [Gr. /lairoe  =  breast,  nipple + 
oSovc,  dcor-oc.  =  tooth.]  Large  fossil  animal, 
akin  to  the  elephants,  so  called  from  the 
mammillary  character  of  its  grinding  teeth. 
In  1845,  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same 
species  of  mastodon  were  found  in  Warren  County, 
New  Jersey,  six  feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  farmer 
who  was  digiriiiR  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small 
pond  which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons 
were  lying  together,  and  a  large  part  of  the  bones 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton, 
which  lay  about  ten  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was 
preserved  entire,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  Cu- 
vier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct  animal ; 
namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  ele- 
phant. From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the 
rib,  just  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might 
naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of  ve- 
getable matter  were  extracted.  I  submitted  some 
of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrey  of  London,  for 
microscopic  examination,  and  he  informs  me  that  it 
consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree 
of  the  cypress  family,  probably  the  young  shoots  of  I 
the  white  cedar,  Thuja  accidentalis,  still  a  native  of 
North  America,  on  which  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  extinct  mastodon  once  fed. — Sir  C. 
Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology. 

Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times  ? 
For  Nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Mastoid,  adj.  [Gr.  fiao-rog  =  nipple  +  t'iSoc  = 
form  ;  /uaoroh&fe  —  nipple-like,  nipple- 
shaped.]    In  Anatomy.    See  extract. 

Mastoid  [is  the  name  for]  1.  Those  processes  of 
bone  .  .  .  that  are  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the 
breast;  as  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  &c.  2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  from  its  being 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process.  The  mastoid 
foramen  [is]  a  hole  in  the  temporal  bone  of  the 
skull  by  the  side  of  the  mastoid  process.  It  trans- 
mits a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus. — Hooper,  Medical 
Dictionary. 

Mastress.  s.  Female  master ;  mistress ; 
governess.  Rare. 

Historyes  are,  as  testyfyeth  Cicero,  the  mastresses 
of  lyfe  and  exposytours  of  tymes. — Bale,  Preface  to 
Leland's  Itinerary :  1549. 
Masturbation,  s.   [Lat.  manus  =  hand  +  stu- 
pratio  =  carnal  defilement.]     Self-abuse  ; 
self-pollution  ;  onanism. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  masturbation  are  in 
some  cases  obvious  ...  in  others  they  require  close 
observation  aided  by  experience.  —  Copland,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Medicine,  Pollution. 

In  the  fuller  etymological  form. 

In  a  case  of  nymphomania,  the  intelligent  mother 
stated  that  the  disease  originated  in  manustupra- 
tion  acquired  from  a  native  Indian  nurse  when  the 
child  was  only  four  years  old. — Ibid. 

Mat.  s.  [Lat.  matta.~]  Texture  of  sedge, 
flags,  or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mats  of  a  small  and  tine  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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(  Mastication 
I  Match 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  299. 

It  is  strange,  under  what  impedimenta  the  fire  of 
Jacobinism,  like  other  such  fires,  will  burn.  These 
soldiers  have  shoes  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  or  go 
booted  in  hay-ropes,  in  dead  of  winter:  they  skewer 
a  bast  mat  round  their  shoulders,  and  are  destituto 
of  most  things.  What  then?  It  is  for  rights  of 
Frenchhood,  of  manhood,  that  they  fight :  the  un- 
quenchable spirit,  here,  or  elsewhere,  works  mira- 
cles.— Carlyle,  History  of  tfie  French  Revolution, 
pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 
Mat.  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservato- 
ries well  matted,  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 
— Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

2.  Twist  together  ;  join  like  a  mat. 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
The  banks  with  daffadillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted. 

Drayton,  Quest  of  Cynthia. 
Matachin.    s.      [Spanish  =  jack-pudding.'] 
Dancer  so  called. 

It  was  well  known  in  France  and  Italy  by  the 
name  of  the  dance  of  fools,  or  matachins ;  who  were 
habited  in  short  jackets  with  gilt-paper  helmets, 
long  streamers  tied  to  their  shoulders,  and  bells  to 
their  legs.  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword  and 
buckler,  with  which  they  made  a  clashing  noise,  and 
performed  various  quick  and  sprightly  evolutions. 
— Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakespear,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Whoever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fight- 
ing :  this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin  ; 
for  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  adversaries  striking  him  who  struck  the  third. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Matadore.  s.  [Spanish  =  slayer,  killer,  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  man  who  gives  the 
death-blow  to  the  bulls  wounded  in  the 
bull -fights.]  One  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  and 
the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the 
seventh  in  hearts  and  diamonds. 
Now  move  to  war  her  sable  maladores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
When  Lady  Tricksey  played  a  four, 
You  took  it  with  a  matadore. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady. 
Match,  s.    [from  N.Fr.  meiche.]  Anything 
that  catches  fire :  (generally  a  card,  rope, 
or  small  chip  of  wood  dipped  in  melted 
sulphur). 

He  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druina 
a  fire. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire  much 
longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match,  such  as 
soldiers  use. — Boyle. 

Before  the  invention  of  locks,  small  arms  were 
fired  by  means  of  match.  Slow  match  consists 
merely  of  hempen  rope  loosely  twisted  and  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  limewater.  It  burns 
at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  three  hours.  Quick  match 
is  merely  cotton  coated  with  a  composition  of  mealed 
powder,  gum,  and  water.  When  not  confined,  it 
burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Match,  s.  [A  S.  maca ;  ffe-maca  =  fe]low, 
mate.] 

1.  One  equal  to  another;  one  able  to  contest 
with  another ;  one  that  suits  or  tallies  with 
another. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest. — Addison. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match. — Spectator. 

The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice  makes  them 
zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers  and 
form  a  party  against  religion  :  it  is  with  pride  they 
survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin  to  think 
themselves  a  match  for  virtue. — Rogers. 

2.  Marriage. 

The  match 

Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand, 
But  dire  portents  the  purposed  match  withstand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.86. 

3.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  match  of  the  West. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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4.  Contest ;  game  ;  anything-  in  which  there 
is  contest  or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 

Shakespear ;  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made;  he  lost  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  30. 

Match,  v.  a. 

1.  Be  equal  to. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

0  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me.       Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

2.  Show  an  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
his  conduct, — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Oppose  as  equal. 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  630. 
What  though  his  heart  be  great,  his  actions 
gallant, 

He  wants  a  crown  to  poise  against  a  crown, 
Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The  '  Shepherd's  Calendar'  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  modern  language,— Id. 

4.  Suit ;  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Mine  have  been  still 
Match'd  with  my  birth ;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

llowe. 

5.  Marry;  give  in  marriage. 

Great  king, 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show 
By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne. 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 
And  match'd  unto  the  prince.     Daniel,  Civil  War. 

"When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one  who 
should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he  finds 
in  his  bosom  a  beast. — South,  Sermons. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd, 
Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Match,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  married. 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  him  that  hath 
the  blessing  to  match  with  some  heroical-minded 
lady—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred—  Shake- 
spear, 3Iuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee, 
They  match'd,  and  thou  alone  art  left  for  mo. 

Dryden. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 
sheep, 

And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Suit ;  he  proportionate :  tally. 

Matchable.  adj.   Capahle  of  being  matched. 

1.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be  joined.  Rare. 
Ye,  whose  high  worths,  surpassing  paragon, 

Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 

Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lxvi. 

You  shall  not  find  one  any  way  matchable  with  my 
beloved.  —  Exposition  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  136  : 
1585. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in  the 
History  of  the  World,  is  matchable  with  the  best  of 
the  ancients. — Hakeioill,  Apology,  p.  251. 

2.  Correspondent. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 
—  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Matcher,  s.  [from  match.']  One  who  matches 
or  joins. 

A  very  unequal  matcher  of  innocent  souls  with 
brutish  bodies. — Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  7: 
1682. 

Matchless,  adj. 

1.  Having  no  equal. 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen.  Waller. 

Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Dryden. 

2.  Unequal;  not  matched;  not  alike.  Ob- 
solete. 
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Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchlesse  eares  deformed  and  distort : — 
And  as  her  ears,  so  eke  her  feet  were  odde, 
And  much  unlike. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  28. 
Matchlock,  s.    The  lock  of  the  musket  in 
former  times,  holding  the  match  or  piece  of 
twisted  rope,  prepared  to  retain  fire. 

Matchlock  [is]  a  hand  firearm,  the  chargeof  pow- 
der in  which  is  lighted  by  means  of  match. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Matchmaker,  s.    One  who  contrives  mar- 
riages. 

You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no ; 
And  would  have  hired  him  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps. 

Butler,  Ihidibras,  iii.  1,  417. 

Mate.  s. 

1.  Husband  or  wife. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight, 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate, 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
And  many  past,  but  none  regarded  her, 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawless  turbulence, 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Was  cared  as  much  for  as  a  summer  shower. 

Tennyson,  Idyls  of  the  King,  Enid. 

2.  Companion,  male  or  female. 

Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

Shakespear,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  ; 
Heard'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  loud  ? 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  66. 

3.  Male  or  female  of  animals. 

Part  single,  or  with  mate ; 
Graze  the  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  through 
groves 

Of  coral  stray.  Milt on,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  403. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
with  any  other  than  their  own  proper  mate. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

4.  Second  in  subordination  in  a  ship  :  (as, 
'  Master's  mate ; '  '  Surgeon's  mate'1). 

'And  who  is  Mr.  Bertie  V' — '  He  is  a  mate,  sir.' — 
'And  pray  what  is  a  mate?' — '  He's  a  midshipman 
as  has  passed,  and  is  a  waiting  till  they  choose  to 
make  him  a  lieutenant,'  replied  the  quartermaster, 
looking  surprised.  Just  as  he  spoke,  there  appeared 
Mr.  Bertie,  a  man  probably  about  thirty-liv  e,  but 
prematurely  old,  and  with  his  dark  hair  already 
dashed  with  grey. .  .  . '  Oh,  you're  come  to  join,  are 
you?  A  midshipman,  oh  ? ' — '  No— a  volunteer  of  the 
first  class.' — 'Hum!  Rather  old, ain't  you ?  Well, so 
much  the  better,  for  I'm  d— d  if  it  isn't  time  some- 
body should  join  !  Here  have  I  had  all  the  work  to 
do,  and  it's  too  bad.'  And  here  old  Bertie  went  off 
into  a  regular  'growl'  of  the  most  professional  cha- 
racter, and  terminated  by  requesting  Singleton  to 
report  himself  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  see 
whether  he  would  not  have  the  first  watch  to  keep. 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  ii.  cb.  i. 

Mate.  v.  a. 

1.  Match;  marry. 

Ensample  make  of  him,  your  hapless  joy, 

And  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see, 
Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  boy, 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thou  art  mated 
with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to 
drag  thee  down.       Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage  —  what  to  me  were 
sun  or  clime, 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of 
Time  P  Ibid. 

2.  Be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  in  earth  arise, 
Por  thus  the  mastful  chestnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  19. 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty 
skies : 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skiff. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

3.  Oppose ;  equal. 

I,  i'  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Mate.  s.    In  Chess.    Term  used  when  the 

king  is  reduced  to  such  a  pass  that  there  is 

no  way  for  him  to  escape,  and  so  the  game 

is  ended. 
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In  bashfulness,  the  spirits  do  a  little  go  and  come ; 
but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion,  they  stand 
at  stay:  like  a  stale  at  chess  where  it  is  no  male, 
but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Boldness. 

Mate.   v.  a.     Subdue  ;   confound  ;  crush. 
Hare. 

That  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
Why  this  is  strange ;  go  call  the  abbess  hither ; 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  who  knoweth  not  ?  Por  audacity  doth 
almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mateless.  adj.    Wanting  a  mate. 

Here  Philomel  doth  her  shrill  treble  sing; 
The  thrush  a  tenor  ;  off  a  little  space, 
Some  mateless  dove  doth  murmur  out  the  base. 

Peacham,  Minerva  Britannica:  1612. 

Material,  adj.  [Lat.  materialis ;  materia, 
7nateries  =  matter.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter  ;  corporeal;  not  spi- 
ritual. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make, 
And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be, 

Porms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 
Por  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  see. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  ma- 

terial  trees,  though  figures  of  the  law  and  the 

gospel,  it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  and 

learned  writers. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  Logic.    See  Matter. 

Logic  they  [the  scholastic  logicians]  all  discrimi- 
nated from  psychology,  metaphysics,  &c,  as  a  ra- 
tional, not  as  a  real — as  a  formal,  not  as  a  material 
science.  .  .  .  But  if  truth  or  falsehood,  as  a  material 
quality  of  propositions  and  syllogisms,  bo  extra- 
logical,  so  also  is  their  modality. — Sir  W.  Haniilton, 
Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  pp.  138- 
146 :  1853. 

3.  Important ;  momentous  ;  essential. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions, 
incident  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

As  for  the  more  material  faults  of  writing,  though 
I  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 
— Dryden. 

In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
English  government  far  exceeds  all  others. — Swift. 

With  to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation 
is  noted. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose.— Locke. 

Used  substaittivally:  (generally plural,  though 
not  always,  for  we  say  'raw  material'). 

The  West  Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  finding  means  and  materials,  have  been 
taught,  by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers  in  a 
boat  of  one  tree.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  affords  some  proba- 
bility it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile. — South,  Sermons. 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection.— Locke. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  pull'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 

Materials  for  an  house  decay'd.  Swift. 
Materialism,  s.    Doctrine  of  the  Mate- 
rialist. 

In  their  historic  results,  Plato  has  been  the  per- 
petual patron  of  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality, 
and  Aristotle  almost  as  constantly  has  been  cited  as 
unfriendly  to  this  great  tenet . .  .the  ablest  of  his  own 
commentators,  in  proportion  as  they  have  escaped 
foreign  influences,  have  verged  to  the  doctrine  of 
utter  and  absolute  materialism. — Butler,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  lect.  iii. 

I  am  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that  our  acquain- 
tance harped  so  much  on  the  subject  of  materialism. 
— Gray,  Letter  to  Stonehewer. 

Materialist,  s.  Supporter  of,  advocate  for, 
believer  in,  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  as 
opposed  to  I  in  m  ater  i  al  i  s  t,  or  spiritualist. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  material- 
ist. — Dryden. 

The  materialists,  among  modern  philosophers, 
have  maintained  that  the  soul  is,  like  the  body, 
mortal ;  that  when  the  body  ceases  to  live,  the  whole 
man  ceases  to  exist ;  but  the  general  belief  of  man- 
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Kind  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been,  that  the 
soul  existed  after  death.— Bishop  Watson,  Charge, 
p. 26:  1798. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  nervous 
action  and  mental  action,  we  can  form  no  distinct 
idea.  Few  physiologists  would  be  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  cerebrum  is  the  instrument  of  psychical 
powers,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  form  a  self- 
consistent  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  so. 
Some  who  have  attended  exclusively  to  the  close  re- 
lationship which  indubitably  exists  between  cor- 
poreal and  mental  states,  have  thought  that  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  but  expressions  or  mani- 
festations of  material  changes  in  the  brain  ;  that 
thus  man  is  but  a  thinking  machine,  his  conduct 
being  entirely  determined  by  his  original  constitu- 
tion, modified  by  subsequent  conditions  over  which 
ho  has  no  control,  and  his  fancied  power  of  self- 
direction  being  altogether  a  delusion ;  and  that  no- 
tions of  'duty'  or  'responsibility'  have  no  real 
foundation.  Man's  character  being  formed  for  him 
and  not  by  him,  and  his  mode  of  action  in  each  in- 
dividual case  being  simply  the  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  his  cerebrum  upon  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  into  play.  . . .  [This]  doctrine,  legiti- 
mately denominated  the  materialist,  recognizes  cer- 
tain great  facts,  on  which  the  physiologist  can 
scarcely  entertain  a  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  of  their  validity  by  those  who  have  had  com- 
paratively little  opportunity  of  observing  them ;  we 
refer  to  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  mind,  of 
physical  upon  psychical  states  ;  an  influence  which 
no  one  will  fail  to  recognize,  who  studies  its  pheno- 
mena with  freedom  from  preconceived  theory.  But 
in  reducing  the  thinking  man  to  the  level  of '  a  pup- 
pet that  moves  according  as  its  strings  are  pulled,' 
it  is  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  a  self-determining  power, — whilst, 
in  putting  aside,  as  mere  delusions,  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  noblest  conceptions  of  our  nature,  it  is 
so  thoroughly  repugnant  to  the  almost  intuitive 
convictions  which  we  draw  from  the  simplest  appli- 
cation of  our  intelligence  to  our  own  moral  sense, — 
that  we  feel  its  essential  fallacies  with  a  certainty 
that  renders  logical  proof  quite  irrelevant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  purely  spiritualist  doctrine  is  no 
less  encumbered  with  difficulties,  nor  less  opposed 
to  facts  of  most  familiar  occurrence. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  pp.  795-S03. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  I  abstained  from  allusion 
to  the  great  controversy  of  the  materialists  and  im- 
materialists  .  .  .  The  materialist  and  the  immate- 
rialist  may  unite  in  the  results  of  their  analytical 
inquiries  into  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought 
. . .  The  asserter  of  materialism  is  the  asserter  of  a 
doctrine  not  relatively  only,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
absolutely  absurd. — Dr.  T.  Brown,  Lectures  on  tlie 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  405- 
409:  1851. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  materialist  tendency  of  Aristotle's  views  is 
clearly  observable  throughout. — Three  Lectures  on 
the  Aristotelian  Psychology,  lect.  i. 
Materialistic,  adj.    Having  a  tendency  to 
materialism. 

Christianity  was  one  in  this  materialistic  inter- 
communion between  the  world  of  man  and  the  ex- 
tramundane ;  that  ulterior  sphere,  in  its  purer 
corporeity,  yet  still,  in  its  corporeity,  was  perpe- 
tually becoming  cognisable  to  the  senses  of  man.  . . . 
All  below  the  Godhead  was  materialised  to  the 
thought.  Even  within  the  great  Triune  Deity  the 
Son  still  wore  the  actual  flesh  which  he  had  as- 
sumed on  earth;  the  Holy  Ghost  became  a  Dove, 
not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  constantly  indwelt  form. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.  ii. 

materiality,  s.  [Fr.  materialite.~]  Cor- 
poreity ;  material  existence ;  not  spiritu- 
ality. 

Considering  that  corporeity  could  not  agree  with 
this  universal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from 
all  materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  ac- 
tual subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  an- 
gels, whose  essences  were  to  be  the  essence,  and  to 
give  existence  to  corporeal  individuals ;  and  so  each 
idea  was  embodied  in  every  individual  of  its  species. 
— Sir  K.  Digby. 

The  doctrine  ...  is  taken  from  Spinosa,  in  the  first 
book  of  whose  Ethica  (De  Deo)  it  stands  as  the 
Third  Proposition, '  Quae  res  nihil  commune  inter 
se  habent,  earum  una  alterius  causa  esse  non  po- 
test,' and  is  there  proved  from  two  so-called  axioms, 
equally  gratuitous  with  itself ;  but  Spinosa,  ever 
systematically  consistent,  pursued  the  doctrine  to 
its  inevitable  consequence,  the  materiality  of  God. 
— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 
Materialize,  v.  a.  Form  into  matter  or 
substance. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  material- 
ized, if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  no- 
tions,and  clothed  the  most  nice  refined  conceptions 
of  philosophy  in  sensible  images. — Tatler,  no.  154. 

By  this  means  we  materialize  our  ideas.—  Guar- 
dian, no.  172. 

Materialize,  v.  n.  Have  a  tendency  towards 
materialism. 
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Materializing,  adj.   Having  a  tendency  to- 
wards materialism. 

As  the  perception  of  a  spiritual  Deity  can  only  be 
through  the  mind  or  the  spirit,  the  mystery  might 
seem  more  profound  according  to  this  view,  which, 
while  it  repudiated  the  materializing  tendencies  of 
the  former  system,  by  its  more  clear  and  logical 
Idealism  kept  up  the  strong  distinction  between 
God  and  created  things,  between  the  human  and  di- 
vine mind,  the  all-pervading  soul — and  the  soul  of 
man. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.viii.  ch.  v. 

Materially,  adv.    In  a  material  manner. 

1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  thing  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent 
in  it. — Boyle. 

2.  Not  formally. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  in- 
fuse a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. — 
South,  Sermons. 

3.  Importantly ;  essentially. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materially ;  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil, 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
it  conduced  materially  to  the  security  of  good  order 
by  ascertaining  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
crown.  Five  kings,  out  of  seven  that  followed  "Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  were  usurpers,  according  at 
least  to  modern  notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone 
encountered  any  serious  opposition  upon  that 
ground.  .  .  .  Henry  II.  procured  a  parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and  second 
sons;  a  strong  presumption  that  their  hereditary 
right  was  not  absolutely  secure.  A  mixed  notion  of 
right  and  choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  the  succes- 
sion of  every  European  monarchy.  The  coronation 
oath  and  the  form  of  popular  consent  then  required, 
were  considered  as  more  material,  at  least  to  perfect 
a  title,  than  we  deem  them  at  present.  They  gave 
seisin,  as  it  were,  of  the  crown,  and,  in  cases  of  dis- 
puted pretensions,  had  a  sort  of  judicial  efficacy. — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Materialness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Material. 

This  affidavit  is  not  sufficient  as  to  the  inability 
or  materialness  of  the  witnesses.  —  State  Trials, 
Counsellor  Strange,  in  Proceedings  against  T. 
Bainbridge,  1729. 

Materiate.  adj.    Consisting  of  matter. 

After  long  inquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter, 
interpose  some  subject  which  is  immateriate  or  less 
materiate,  such  as  this  of  sounds,  to  the  end  that  the 
intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Materiation.  s.    Act  of  forming  matter. 

Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing ;  a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Maternal,  adj.  Motherly  ;  befitting  or  per- 
taining to  a  mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles : 
But  when  dilated  organs  let  in  day 
To  the  young  soul,  and  gave  it  room  to  play, 
At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  214. 

Maternity,  s.    Character  or  relation  of  a 
mother. 

Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity. — 
Partheneia  Sacra,  p.  47 :  1633. 
Mathematic.  adj.   Considered  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  mathematicians. 
The  east  and  west. 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides  :  thus  happiness  and  misery, 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  Tlie  Sophy. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  Unites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  the 
greatest  number  of  matliematick  points  to  amount 
to  or  constitute  a  body. — Boyle. 

(For  other  examples  see  Mathematics.) 

Mathematical,  adj.    Same  as  Mathema- 
tic. 

I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situated 
in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.— Bentley. 
Mathematically,  adv.    In  a  mathematical 
manner  ;  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
thematical sciences. 

We  may  be  mathematically  certain,  that  the  heat 
of  the  suii  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
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beams,  and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  sun. — Bentley. 
Mathematician,  s.    One  versed  in  mathe- 
matics. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  Jineas's  voyage 
by  the  map. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  brain  in  some  individuals  distinguished  for 
intellectual  power  has  been  found  of  unusual  size, 
and  remarkable  for  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions :  the  brain  of  Olivier  weighed 
upwards  of  sixty-four  ounces.  The  superficies  of  the 
cerebrum  of  the  mathematician  Gauss  was  esti- 
mated by  Wagner  at  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
square  inches,  while  that  of  an  ordinary  wage-man 
was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  inches. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Mathematics,  s.    Science  of  number  and 

magnitude. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Mathematics  have  for  their  object  tlie  considera- 
tion of  whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
measured.  Thev  are  usually  divided  into  the  pure 
and  the  mixed.  The  former,  which  consider  quantity 
simply  and  abstractly,  comprehend  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  analysis.  To  these  the  name  mathematics 
or  science  properly  belongs,  because  their  conclu- 
sions are  attended  with  absolute  certainty,  being 
deduced  from  self-evident  principles  in  a  way  of 
strict  demonstration.  The  latter,  which  consist  of 
physical  subjects  investigated  and  explained  by  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  comprehend  mechanics,  astro- 
nomy, optics,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  styled  the 
physico-mathematical  sciences  ;  the  name  sciences 
being  given  them,  not  because  they  are  ultimately 
founded  on  axioms,  but  because  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples being  assumed  on  the  foundation  of  expe- 
rience, the  theory  thence  deduced  is  established  by 
mathematical  demonstration.  Mathematics  are  also 
distinguished  into  speculative  and  practical :  in  the 
former  the  properties  and  relation  of  numbers  and 
magnitudes  are  investigated  and  demonstrated ;  in 
the  latter,  the  knowledge  of  those  properties  and 
relations  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems,  and 
to  a  variety  of  practical  purposes  in  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life. — Davidson,  Practical  Mathematics, 
introduction. 

Mathematics  (Gr.  naBr\<ri<;,  or  /laflijua),  a  name 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
not  as  descriptive  of  its  subject-matter,  but  of  the 
methods  and  consequences  of  learning  it.  The  word 
MaOijais,  and  the  Latin  disciplina,  by  which  it  has 
been  rendered,  have  been  the  origin  of  the  verna- 
cular terms  mathematics  and  discipline,  the  mean- 
ings of  which  have  long  since  separated.  The  pro- 
perties of  space  and  number,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  fidflr)(Ti9,  have  usurped  the  name  ;  so  that  any- 
thing which  relates  to  them,  however  learnt,  is 
called  mathematics :  the  Latin  word,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  retains  the  signification  of  a  corrective 
process ;  and,  in  speaking  of  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, is  applied  when  power  of  mind  is  derived 
from  the  methods  of  learning  it,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  from  the  results.  The  original  use  of  the 
word  mathematics  cannot  be  gathered,  as  far  as  wo 
can  find,  from  any  express  contemporary  authority. 
A  few  passages,  in  which  the  term  is  used  without 
explanation,  as  one  of  notoriety,  being  ail  that  can 
be  cited,  and  mostly  from  Plato.  Later  writers,  as 
for  instance  Auatolius  (cited  by  Heilbronner),  a.d. 
270,  give  the  derivation  above  alluded  to.  But,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  last-named  writer,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  had  been  extended :  thus  the  book  of 
Sextus  Empiricus  '  against  the  mathematicians,'  is, 
as  Vossius  remarks,  directed  as  much  against  gram- 
marians and  musicians  as  against  arithmeticians 
and  geometers.  And  John  Tzetzes,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  includes  under  the  na6rina.Ta.  nearly  what 
the  universities  afterwards  called  by  the  name  of 
arts ;  calling  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy, 
the  disciplines  (naBr/naTa)  ;  and  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy,  arts  (re^i-ai),  included 
under  philosophy.  The  distinction  between  the  old 
and  new  meaning  of  mathematics  is  most  requisite 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  because  arguments  are  fre- 
quently urged  for  and  against  mathematics,  in  which 
the  discipline  is  confounded  with  the  communica- 
tion of  facts  and  processes  about  space  and  number. 
—  De  Morgan,  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce  Mathe- 
matics. 

If,  as  laid  down  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
the  foundation  of  all  sciences,  even  deductive  or 
demonstrative  sciences,  is  induction  ;  if  every  step 
in  the  ratiocinations  even  of  geometry  is  an  act  of 
induction  ;  and  if  a  train  of  reasoning  is  but  bring- 
ing many  inductions  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  drawing  a  case  within  one  induction 
by  means  of  another,  wherein  lies  the  peculiar 
certainty  always  ascribed  to  the  sciences  which  are 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  deductive?  Why  are 
they  called  the  exact  sciences?  Why  are  matlie- 
matical  certainty  and  the  evidence  of  demonstration 
common  phrases  to  express  the  very  highest  degree 
of  assurance  attainable  by  reason  ?  Why  are  mathe- 
matics by  almost  all  philosophers,  and  (by  some) 
even  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy  which, 
through  the  medium  of  mathematics,  have  been  cou- 
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verted  into  deductive  sciences,  considered  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  evidence  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, and  characterized  as  systems  of  Necessary 
Trutli  ?—J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.ii.  ch.  v.  §  1. 
Mather,  s.    ?  Madder. 

Bran -liquors  are  used  to  mealy  dying  stuffs,  such 
as  mather  is,  being  the  powder  or  fecula  of  a  root.— 
— Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  193. 
Mathesis.  s.    [Gr.  juaSijtrif.]    Doctrine  of 
mathematics. 

Mad  mathesis  alone  was  unconfined ; 
Too  mad  for  mere  material  chains  to  bind  ; 
Now  to  pure  space  lifts  her  ecstatic  stare, 
Now  running  round  the  circle,  finds  it  square. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  31. 

Matico.  s.  [?  Peruvian.]    See  extract. 

Matico  has  been  greatly  extolled  as  an  internal 
styptic  or  astringent  in  internal  hemorrhages  (from 
tlie  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  and  uterus).  But  the 
botanical,  chemical,  and  sensible  qualities  of  matico 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  astringent  properties  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  supposed  therapeutic  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  observed  that  from  the  often  tem- 
porary character  and  uncertain  duration  of  internal 
hemorrhages  generally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  therapeutical  influence  of  the  agents  called 
astringents,  and  to  distinguish  'post  hoc'  from 
'propter  hoc'  phenomena.  If  matico  have  any 
styptic  power,  it  is  derived  not  from  tannic  or  gallic 
acids,  but  from  the  volatile  oil  which  the  plant  con- 
tains ;  and  in  that  case  the  oils  of  pepper,  cubebs, 
or  turpentine,  would  be  much  more  energetic  and 
preferable.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  1266:  1850. 

Matico  [is]  the  dried  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata 
of  some  botanists,  Piper  angustifolium  of  others, 
imported  from  Peru ;  they  are  from  two  to  eight 
inches  long,  veined  and  tesselated  on  the  upper 
surface,  downy  beneath,  with  an  aromatic  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour.  They  contain 
an  essential  oil,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  has 
been  called  maticin,  and  are  tonic  and  stimulant.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera  ture, 
and  A  rt. 

Matin,  adj.  [Fr.  matine.']  Morning;  used 
in  the  morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  525. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Matin.  5.  [Fr.] 

1.  Morning. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Summons  to  morning  prayer;  morning 
worship :  (generally,  but  not  invariably, 
plural ;  Fr.  matines). 

Crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  113. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  without 
reliques:  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them,  and 
the  nocturn  and  mattins,  for  the  saints  whose  the 
reliques  are. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites ;  and  vex  tli'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  mattins,  at  uncivil  hours. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1008. 

Matrass,  s.    [Fr.  matrasJ]    See  extract. 

Matrass  is  the  name  of  a  chemical  glass  vessel 
made  for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually  tapered  into 
a  conical  figure.— Quincy. 
Matricide,    s.      [from  Lat.  matricidium.~\ 
Slaughter  of  a  mother. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by 
the  matricide  and  murther  of  the  mother. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Matricide,  s.  [from  Lat.  matricida  ;  from 
mater  =  mother  +  ccedo  =  slay.]  Slaughterer 
of  a  mother. 
Matriculate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  matricula  =  list, 
catalogue,  register.]  Enter  or  admit  to  a 
membership  of  the  universities  of  England; 
enlist ;  enter  into  any  society,  by  setting 
down  the  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning, 
thought  fit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college,  and  after 
to  matriculate  him  in  the  university.—/.  Walton, 
Life  of  Sanderson. 

Matriculate,  s.    Man  matriculated. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that 
famous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain  ques- 
tions.— Arbuthnot, 
Matriculate,  adj.    Admitted  into,  or  en- 
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rolled  in,  any  society,  by  setting  down  the 
name. 

Why  should  she  take  shame, 

That  her  goodly  name 

Honourably  reported, 

Should  be  set  and  sorted 

To  be  matriculate 

With  ladies  of  estate  ?  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  50. 

Matriculation,  s.    Act  of  matriculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years, 
is  struck  out  of  the  matriculation  book ;  and,  upon 
his  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought  to  be 
again  matriculated. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Cano- 
nici. 

Matrimonial,  adj.  Suitable  to  marriage ; 
pertaining  to  marriage ;  connubial ;  nup- 
tial ;  hymeneal. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at  courtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a 
regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

So  spake  domestick  Adam  in  his  care, 
And  matrimonial  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  318. 

Since  I  am  turn'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife  ; 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  520. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an  oath  had 
been  pledged,  and  of  personal  trusts.  They  had  not 
only  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  questions  imme- 
diately matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with  the 
civil  magistrate  in  France,  though  never  in  Eng- 
land, over  matters  incident  to  the  nuptial  contract, 
as  claims  of  marriage  portion,  and  of  dower. — Hal- 
lam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  during  the  mid- 
dle Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

The  parliament  began  to  exercise  a  judicial  con- 
troul  over  episcopal  courts. . .  .  Thus,  testamentary, 
and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  matrimonial  causes 
were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in  many  other 
matters,  that  body,  being  the  judge  of  its  own  com- 
petence, narrowed,  by  means  of  the  appeal  because 
of  abuse,  the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdiction. 
— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Matrimonially,  adv.  According  to  the  man- 
ner or  laws  of  marriage  or  matrimony. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  unto  his  church, 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 
going  into  a  religious  house.— A yliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  C'anonici. 
Matrimonious.  adj.  Pertaining  to  marriage. 
llure. 

Moses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that 
man's  ignorance  and  pusillanimity  would  make  in 
this  matrimonious  business,  and  endeavouring  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  condescends  in  this  place  to 
such  a  methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining 
and  consequencing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole  law 
more. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
Matrimony,  s.    [Lat.  matrimonium.~\ 

1.  Marriage;  nuptial  state;  contract  of  man 
and  wife ;  nuptials. 

If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment  why 
these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  together  in 
holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. — Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

2.  Wife. 

Restore  vay  matrimony  undefiled. — Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  1.  (Nares  by  II. 
and  W.) 
Matrix,  s.  [Lat.] 

1 .  In  Anatomy.    Womb ;  but  more  common 
in  the  secondary  sense  of  moulding-place, 
i.e.  place  wherein  anything  is  formed  or 
grown,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould  :  (common  as 
applied  to  the  development  of  the  teeth). 
The  teeth  of  the  Orycteropus,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, offer,  however,  no  anomaly  in  their  mode  of 
formation.  Each  denticle  is  developed  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  by  as  simple  a  matrix,  as  those 
larger  teeth  in  other  mammals  which  consist  only 
of  dentine  and  cement.   The  dentine  is  formed  by 
calcification  of  the  pulp,  the  cement  by  ossification 
of  the  capsule ;  both  pulp  and  capsule  continue  to 
be  reproduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveolus, '  pari 
passu '  with  the  attrition  of  the  exposed  crown  ;  and 
the  mode  and  time  of  growth  being  alike  in  each 
denticle,  the  whole  compound  tooth  is  maintained 
throughout  the  life  of  the  animal.—  Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 
Plural  matrices,  as  in  Latin. 

If  the  time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any 
length,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be 
mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it 
may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness 
that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling;  and  such  places  are 
the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females. — Bacon. 

Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles,  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells :  and  these  .shells 
have  served  as  matrices  or  moulds  to  them. —  Wood- 
ward. 
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In  the  narwhal,  two  of  the  primitive  dental  germs 
at  the  forepart  of  the  upper  jaw  proceed  in  their 
development  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  those  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  Hyperoodon:  but  every  other 
trace  of  teeth  is  soon  lost.  The  two  persistent  ma- 
trices rapidly  elongate,  but  in  the  retrograde  direc- 
tion, forming  a  long  fang  rather  than  a  crown. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
2.  Mould. 

Erpenius's  printed  books  are  already  sold ;  and 
his  matrices  of  the  oriental  tonaues  are  bought  by 
Elzevir  the  printer.  —  Archbishop  Usher  to  Dr. 
Ward,  let.  xcix. :  1626. 

As  the  French  and  German  type-founders,  when 
they  produce  any  new  devices,  sell  matrices  of  them 
as  articles  of  trade,  the  ornaments  that  are  now  in- 
troduced into  England  have  consequently  all  been 
manufactured  from  the  same  punches. — Mathema- 
tical Combinations. 

Whether  moveable  wooden  characters  were  ever 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  questionable ; 
the  opinion  that  referred  their  use  to  Laurence  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem  not  having  stood  the  test  of  more 
accurate  investigation.  They  appear,  however,  in  the 
capital  letters  of  some  early  printed  books.  But  no 
expedient  of  this  kind  could  have  fulfilled  the  great 
purposes  of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected  by 
founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or  mould,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  printing,  as  distinguished 
from  other  arts  that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. — Hal- 
lam,  View  oftlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Matron,  s.   [Lat.  matrona.'] 

1.  Wife,  simply. 

That  this  woman  may  be  loving  and  amiable, 
faithful  and  obedient  to  her  husband,  and  in  all 
quietness,  sobriety,  and  peace,  be  a  follower  of  holy 
and  godly  matrons. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Form 
of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  first  father  . . .  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  501. 

2.  Elderly  lady. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober  suited  matron,  all  in  black. 

Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up. 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion  very 
little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  matrons.— 
Toiler. 

3.  Old  woman. 

A  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Female  superintendent  in  a  hospital. 
Matronal,  adj.    Suitable  to  a  matron  ;  con- 
stituting a  matron. 

He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of 
seven-and-twenty. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

Matronize.   v.  a.     Render  matronlike,  or 

sedate. 

Childbed  matronizes  the  giddiest  spirits.— Ri- 
chardson, Familiar  Letters,  187. 
Matronlike,  adj     Becoming  a  wife  or  ma- 
tron ;  sedate  ;  modest ;  grave. 

Now  matronlike  both  manners  and  attire. 

Sir  J.  Harington  to  his  Wife,  Epigrams. 
AVhereas  religion  should  go  arrayed  in  a  grave 
matronlike  habit,  they  have  clad  her  rather  like  a 
wanton  courtesan  in  light  dresses. — Howell,  Instruc- 
tions for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  17. 

That  ancient,  serious,  matronlike  instrument,  the 
virginal. — Taller,  no.  157. 
Matronly,  adj.    Grave  ;  serious  ;  becoming 
a  wife  or  matron. 

Painting,  polishing,  and  pruning,  beyond  a  ma- 
tronly comeliness,  or  gravity.— Jeremy  'Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  72. 

Noted  by  all  the  neighbourhood  for  an  absolute 
wife;  a  grave,  solemn,  matronly  Christian. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  564. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown 
hairs,  and  the  younger  the  white.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Matter,  s.    [Fr.  maliere  ;  Lat.  materia.'] 
1.  Body  ;  substance  extended. 
If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 

Because  her  pow'r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 
She  must  some  former  stuff  or  matter  take, 

But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  found. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
trable, moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which 
he  formed  them  ;  and  that  those  primitive  particles 
being  solids  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  po- 
rous bodies  compounded  of  them,  even  so  very  hard 
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R3  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary 
power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made 
one  in  the  first  creation. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or  ex- 
clude every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in 
the  same  place  :  this  is  the  proper  character  of  mat- 
ter or  body. —  Watts,  Logick. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked,  then,  whether  there  be  any 
mode  of  combining  the  truths  in  the  materialist 
and spiritua]  doctrines,  and  of  separating  them  from 
their  associated  errors.  ...  In  the  lirst  place  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  whole  tendency  of  philoso- 
phical investigation  at  the  present  day  is  to  show 
the  utter  futility  of  all  the  controversies  which  have 
been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  mind 
and  matter. .  . .  Matter  possesses  extension,  or  occu- 
pies space  ;  whilst  mind  has  no  sucli  property.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  cognizant  of  matter  only 
through  its  occupation  of  space,  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed through  our  senses  ;  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  mind  by  our  direct  consciousness  of 
feelings  and  ideas  which  are  to  us  the  most  certain 
of  all  realities. . . .  The  existence  of  mitter  is  essen- 
tially passive.  .  .  .  But  whilst  between  matter  and 
mind  it  is  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  a  re- 
lation of  identity  or  analogy,  a  very  close  relation 
may  bo  shown  between  mind  and  force. — Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Physiology,  §§  804,  805  :  1853. 

2.  Materials  ;  that  of  which  anything  is  com- 
posed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here 
below. — Bacon. 

3.  Subject ;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the  or- 
dering whereof  laws  were  instituted. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

I  shall  turn 

Full  fraught  with  joyful  tiding  of  these  works, 
New  matter  of  his  praise  and  of  our  songs. 

Dryden. 

i  In  Logic.  Substantial  as  opposed  to  formal 
truth. 

The  '  characteristic  quality  '  [differentia]  of  a  pro- 
position being  its '  asserting,'  i.e. '  affirming  or  deny- 
ing'  something,  hence  propositions  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  'quality'  into  'affirmative'  and 
'  negative.'  The  division  of  them  again  into  '  true  ' 
and  '  false'  is  also  called  division  according  to  their 
'  quality,'  namely,  the  '  quality  of  the  matter '  (as  it 
has  relation  to  the  subject  matter  one  is  treating  of), 
while  the  other  kind  of  quality  (a  proposition's 
being  'affirmative  or  negative')  is  the  'quality  of 
the  expression.'  The  '  quality  of  the  matter '  is  con- 
sidered (in  relation  to  our  present  enquiries)  as  ac- 
cidental ;  and  'the  quality  of  the  expression'  as 
essential.  For  though  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  pro- 
portion—in, for  instance,  natural  history  is  the 
most  essential  point  in  reference  to  natural  history, 
and  of  a  mathematical  proposition,  in  reference  to 
mathematics,  and  so  in  other  cases,— this  is  merely 
accidental  in  reference  to  an  inquiry  (such  as  the 
present)  only  as  to  the  forms  of  expression.  In 
reference  to  that,  the  essential  difference  is  that 
between  affirmation  and  negation.  —  Archbishop 
Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  1 :  IHii. 

5.  The  whole  ;  the  very  thing  supposed. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 
the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

S.  Affair ;  business :  (in  a  familiar  sense). 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every- 
body was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he 
was  grown.— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters 
so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice. — Spectator. 

Next,  Dick,  if  Chance  herself  should  vary, 
Observe  how  matters  would  miscarry. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  1SG. 

7.  Cause  of  disturbance. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs.  Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,i.\, 

8.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have 
you  against  me  ? — 

Marry  sir,  1  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you. 
Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with 
him  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open 
and  there  are  deputies;  let  them  implead  one  an- 
other.— Acts,  xix.  38. 

In  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side ;  and  yet  if  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would 
go  on  the  other. — Bacon. 

9.  Import ;  consequence  ;  importance  ;  mo- 
ment :  (with  no). 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  1  borrowed  of 
you :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth  better. 
— Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 
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A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye, 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd.  Dryden,  Amaryllis,  102. 

The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man 
expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and.  no  matter  for 
his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate.  —  Philo- 
•Jttnius,  Betters  of  Junius,  lett.  xxxii. 

10.  Thing ;  object ;  that  which  has  some  par- 
ticular relation,  or  is  subject  to  particular 
consideration. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  three 
of  the  most  famous  men  for  matters  of  arms. — SirJP, 
Sidney. 

Plato  reprehended  a  young  man  for  entering  into 
a  dissolute  house;  the  young  man  said,  Why  for  so 
small  a  matter/  Plato  replied,  But  custom  is  no 
small  matter. — Bacon. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgement 
may  be  meum  and  tuuin,  when  the  reason  and  con- 
sequence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate.  I 
call  matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sove- 
reignty, but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great 
alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent. — Id.,  Essays. 

11.  Question  considered. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 
conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent 
examination. — South,  Sermons. 

12.  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of 
seven  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. — 
Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo.— Congreve,  Way  of 
the  World. 

13.  Purulent  running  ;  that  which  is  formed 
by  suppuration  :  (for  connecting  this  mean- 
ing with  the  preceding  see  extract  from 
Wedgwood). 

In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it. 

—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

[In  the  sense  of  pus  from  a  sore  [matter]  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  ellipse  for  Matiere purulente.an  expression 
of  the  same  kind  with  Matiere  fecale,  ordure,  ex- 
crement. '  On  dit  qu'une  plaie  jette  de  la  Matiere 
quand  elle  suppure.'  (Trevoux.)  The  ellipse  is 
widely  spread,  Greek  vkn,  matter,  substance,  being 
used  in  modern  Greek  in  the  sense  of  matter  or 
pus ;  Spanish  materia,  Dutch  materie,  pus.  Welsh 
madra,  to  fester,  to  putrefy,  madredd,  putrefaction, 
cor: upt  gore,  matter,  must  be  derivatives  from  the 
English  word,  although  the  Finish  has  madatd,  to 
putrefy;  matd,  putrid.  A  singular  coincidence  of 
sound  is  seen  in  French  maturer,  to  ripen,  mature, 
also  to  matter,  to  suppure  ;  maturation,  suppuring, 
growing  to  a  head,  resolving  into  matter.  (Cotgrave.) 

—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Upon  the  matter.  Substantially. 

In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy,  and 
layeth  their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the 
matter,  in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
rising. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
thing  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
spake  without  book  I  now  read. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  brother, 
left  upon  tlie  matter  nothing  to  support  it.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
are  most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  destitute  of 
proof,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  this  be  not  upon 
the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a  demon- 
stration.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Matter.  V.  n. 

1.  Be  of  importance;  import:   (used  with 
only  it,  this,  that,  or  what  before  it). 
It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all ; 
And  can  but  carry  the  lye  constantly. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are. — Locke. 
•2.  Generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,  each  slight  sore 
mattereth. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried  up 
with  common  epuloticks. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Matter,  v.  a.    Regard ;  not  neglect :  (as, 
'  I  matter  not  that  calumny').  Obsolete. 
Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter'd  not. 

Bramston. 

Matter-of-fact.  adj.  Limited  to  fact,  as 
opposed  to  any  flight  of  imagination.  Com- 
mon with  man  or  person.  See  extract  from 
Todd. 

There  was  besides  a  sort  of  flying  squadron  of 
plai.i  sensible,  matter-of-fact  men,  confined  to  no 
club. — CI  raves,  Recollections  of  Shcnstone,  p.  17. 
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u  (Maturation 
One  of  our  company,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  man. — Iloswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

A  term  [of  modern  times]  for  a  grave  and  precise 
narrator,  remarker,  or  enquirer;  one  who  sticks  to 
the  matter  of  any  fact. — Todd. 

His  [Defoe's]  novels  are  capital  kitchen-reading, 
while  they  are  worthy,  from  their  deep  interest,  to 
find  a  shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and 
the  most  learned.  His  passion  for  matter-of-fact 
narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  a  long  rela- 
tion of  common  incidents,  which  might  happen  to 
any  man,  and  have  no  interest  but  the  intense  ap- 
pearance of  truth  in  them,  to  recommend  them. 
The  whole  latter  half  or  two-thirds  of  '  Colonel  Jack  ' 
is  of  this  description.— Lamb,  Letter  to  Wilson. 
Matterless.  adj.    Void  of  matter. 

AH  fine  noise 
Of  verse,  mere  matterless  and  tinkling  toys. 

B.  Jonson,  Translation  from  Horace 

Mattery,  adj. 

1.  Important;  full  of  matter.  Hare. 

Away  with  your  mattery  senses,  Momus ;  they  are 
too  grave  and  wise  for  this  meeting.— iJ.  Jonson, 
Poetaster. 

2.  Purulent;  generating  matter. 

The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatick 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough.— Harvey,  Dis- 
course on  Consumptions. 

Matting,  s.  Matwork. 

Saint- Just  and  Lebas  order  the  rich  classes  of 
Strasburg  to  'strip  off  their  shoes,' and  send  them 
to  the  armies,  where  as  many  a.s  '  ten  thousand 
pairs  '  are  needed.     Also,  that  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  'a  thousand  beds'  be  got  ready; 
wrapt  in  matting,  and  sent  under  way. — Carlyle, 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  v.  ch.  v. 
Mattock,  s.  [A.S.  mattocP]    Instrument  of 
husbandry,  used  in  digging  ;  kind  of  pick- 
axe, having  the  ends  of  the  iron  part  broad 
instead  of  pointed. 

Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Sliakespear.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 

/(/.,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  3. 
The  Turks  laboured  with  mattocks  and  pickaxes 
to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

To  destroy  mountains  was  more  to  be  expected 
from  earthquakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  eon- 
demneth  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  that  wrought 
through  mount  Athos  with  mattocks. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mattress,  s.    [Fr.  materas,  matelas.]  Kind 
of  quilt  made  to  lie  upon. 

Content  with  a  trueklebed,  or  a  mattress  in  the 
garret. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  199 :  1642. 

Their  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.— Arbuthnot. 

Nor  will  the  raying  fever's  fire  abate, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state  : 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 
Maturate,  v.  a.  Ripen;  bring  to  perfection. 

Great  things  are  not  achieved  and  maturated  by 
force  or  agility  of  body,  but  by  prudence  and  sub- 
tilitv  of  brain. —  Watcrhouse,  Apology  for  Learning, 
p.  131 :  1653. 

Such  is  the  last  product  of  a  tree,  perfectly  matu- 
rated by  time  and  sun. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris, 
§  38. 

Maturation,  s. 

1.  State  of  growing  ripe;  act  of  ripening. 

One  of  the  causes  why  grains  and  fruits  are  more 
nourishing  than  leaves  is,  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  grow  to  maturation. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes  j  as 
also  other  maturations  of  metals. — Ibid. 

Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  ot 
trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds 
are  fit  to  be  sown  again. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  21. 

Transplanting,  meliorating  the  tastes,  smells,  &c. 
of  plants;  accelerating  of  germination  and  matura- 
tion in  them.  —  Sir  If*.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib, 
p.  14. 

The  temperate  zones  have  no  heat  to  spare  in 
summer ;  it  is  very  well  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
turation of  fruits. — Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.  viii. 
•2.  In  Medicine.    Approach  to  the  character 
of  pus. 

Maturation,  by  some  physical  writers,  is  applied 
to  the  suppuration  of  excrementitious  or  extrava- 
sated  juices  into  matter,  and  differs  from  concoction 
or  digestion,  which  is  the  raising  to  a  greater  per- 
fection the  alimentary  and  natural  juices  in  their 
proper  canals. — Quincy. 

But  the  most  important  difference  between  the 
two  forms  [of  small-pox]  is  what  is  called  the  se- 
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condary  fever,  which  sets  in  about  the  eleventh 
day  of' the  disease,  or  the  eighth  of  the  eruption, 
just  when  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  is  com- 
plete, and  they  begin  to  desiccate. — Sir  T.  Watson, 
lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  Ixxx. 

(See,  also,  under  M  a  1 1  e  r,  13.) 

Maturative.  adj. 

1.  Ripening  ;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropieks  and  equator  their  second 
summer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits 
than  the  former.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 

Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  stages  [of  small-pox]  may  be  divided  into 
1st,  the  latent,  precursory,  or  incubative ;  2nd,  the 
febrile,  or  the  primary  fever;  3rd,  the  period  of 
eruption  and  development ;  -1th,  the  maturative,  or 
suppurative  stage,  or  the  period  of  secondary  fever, 
desiccation,  and  decline  .  .  .  when  the  eruption  is 
fully  over  the  body,  and  the  pustules  on  the  face 
begin  to  maturate'— Copland ,  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 
Mature,  adj.    [Lat.  maturus.~\ 

1 .  Ripe  ;  perfected  by  time. 
When  once  he  was  mature  for  man : 

In  Britain  where  was  he, 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel. 

Or  rival  object  be  ?     Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  ma- 
ture in  years. and  experience,  who  has  seldom  vanity 
to  gratify. — Addison. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her  face. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  161. 

2.  Brought  near  to  completion. 

This  lies  glowing,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the 
violent  breaking  out.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,\v.S. 

Here  i'  the  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up  ;  and  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.     Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  G. 

3.  Well  disposed  ;  fit  for  execution ;  well- 
digested. 

Mature,  r.  a. 

1.  Ripen  ;  advance  to  ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it. — Bacon,  Natu- 
ral and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Advance  towards  perfection. 

St.  John,  whose  love  indulged  my  labours  past, 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  i. 

Mature,  v.  re.    Become  ripe  ;  be  perfected. 

Go  on  '  sowing  the  seed  with  measured  step  '  and 
unabated  care.   It  may  take  root,  where  you  least 
expect ;  and  grow  and  mature,  where  you  see  it  not. 
— Mapleton,  Advice  to  a  Student,  p.  55. 
Maturely,  adv.    In  a  mature  manner. 

1.  Ripely,  as  that  which  has  been  allowed  full 
time  for  its  completion  :  (common  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  applied  to  immaterial 
objects). 

Consult  before  thou  enterprise  any  thing ;  and, 
after  thou  hast  taken  counsel,  it  is  expedient  to  do 
it  maturely. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.72. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coffers  he  full,  and  his 
revenues  clear  of  debts. — Swift. 

2.  Early  ;  soon. 

AVe  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  he  hath 
not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longe- 
vity of  the  antediluvians  ;  that  we  give  him  thanks 
for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving 
us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
above. — Bentley. 
Maturity,  s.    Ripeness  ;  completion. 

Mattirity  is  a  meane  between  two  extremities, 
wherein  nothing  lacketh  or  exceedeth ;  and  is  in 
such  estate,  that  it  may  neither  increase  nor  minish 
without  losing  the  denomination  of  maturity.  The 
Greeks  in  a  proverb  do  express  it  properly  in  two 
words,  which  I  can  none  otherwise  interpret  in 
English  but  '  Speede  thee  slowly.'— Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Governour,  fol.  71,  b. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
to  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the 
time  of  greater  maturity. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  cheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Crashaiv. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  conquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturity  in  religion.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

Matutinal,  adj.  [Lat.  matntinus.~\  Relating 
to  the  morning. 

Another  matutinal  expression  in  ancient  use  was, 
Give  you  good  day. — Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
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Matutine.  adj.  Same  as  Matutinal.  Hare. 

Their  [the  stars]  matutine  and  vespertine  mo- 
tions.—<Si>  T.  Herbert.' Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  227. 
Maudlin,  adj.  [Maudlin  is  the  corrupt  appel- 
lation of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  pain- 
ters with  swoln  eyes,  and  disordered  look  ; 
a  drunken  countenance  seems  to  have  been 
so  named  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to 
the  picture  of  Magdalen.']  Drunk ;  fuddled ; 
approaching  to  ebriety. 

And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in  her  praise. 

Southern,  Spartan  Dame. 
She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
AYith  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 

Roscommon. 
'Twere  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  malmsey  butt. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  1G6. 
Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all, 

When  the  locks  are  crisped  and  curled ; 
Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 
Maudlin,  s.    Flower  so  called. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into  loose 
umbels. — Miller. 
Maugre.  adv.  [Fr.  malgre,  from  mal  =  had  + 
=  will.]  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding. 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe ; 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive ;  maugre  hell !  and  show 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  25 1. 
Maugre  all  winch,  'twas  to  stand  fast, 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ;  which, 
after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  every- where,  mature  all  opposition  or  perse- 
cution.— Bishop  Burnet. 
Maukin.  .<;.  [Malkin,  this  latter  being  ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  Mall,  Moll  =  Mary  + 
the  diminutive-Am;  in  which  case  a  common 
name  is  taken  from  a  proper  one,  when  the 
word  means  kitchen-wench,  and  the  imple- 
ment is  named  from  the  person  who  uses 
it  when  it  means  a  clout  or  mop.  This  is 
also  Wedgwood's  view,  the  principle  being 
'  that  which  gives  the  name  of  Jack  to  an 
instrument  used  for  any  familiar  office,  as 
boot-7'rtc/<,  roasting^'ac/i.'  Malone,  as  quoted 
by  Todd,  apprehends  that  this  view  is  er- 
roneous, and  writes  '  The  kitchen-wench 
very  naturally  takes  her  name  from  this 
word,  a  scuillon  ;  another  of  her  titles  is  in 
like  manner  derived  from  escouillon,  the 
French  term  for  the  utensil  called  a  malkin' 
See  also  Maid-Marian.]  Dishclout;  drag 
to  sweep  an  oven  ;  scarecrow  ;  figure  made 
up  of  clouts  or  patches  ;  hence  a  coarse  or 
dirty  wench. 

A  crooked  carcass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  an  hedge-stake,  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked 
up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  ena- 
mour as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melanchol  y ,  p.  478. 
Maul.  s.  [Lat.  malleus.]  Heavy  hammer. 
See  Mall. 

A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  against  his 
neighbour  is  a  maul,  a  sword,  and  sharp  arrow. — 
Proverbs,  xxv.  18. 

The  prelates,  as  they  would  have  it  thought,  are 
the  only  mauls  of  schism.  —  Milton,  Reason  of 
Church  Government,  b.  i. 
Maul.  v.  a.   [connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
mangle ;  this  latter  word  being  treated  as 
a  nasalized  form  of  the  Scotch  magil  (see 
below). 

Thare  he  beheld  ane  cruel]  maglit  face. 

Gaivaine  Douglas.  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 
But  rede  Iele,  and  tak  gud  tent  in  tyme 
Ye  nouther  magel  nor  mismeter  my  ryme.  Ibid. 
With  which  he  compares — 

Tyndal  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  that  I  deface 
his  gay  goodly  tale  by  mangling  of  his  matter  and 
rehearsing  him  by  patches  and  pieces.  —  Sir  T. 
More  (from  Richardson). 
Here  the  sense  is  disfigure ;  and  the  ety- 
mology is  German  machel,  as  compared 
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with  the  Latin  macula  =  stain  ;  the  verb 
being  common  in  Low  Latin,  as  specially 
applied  to  any  disfigurement  of  the  face  by 
blows,  '  Si  labium  superius  alicujus  ita 
maadaverit  ut  dentes  appareant.'  (Leges 
Alamannicaj  in  Ducange).  Mangle  being 
thus  connected  with  macula,  maul  is  de- 
duced from  mahl(as  in mahlen  =  paint),  con- 
veying the  notion  of  a  stain,  or  blot.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  go  farther  than  the  form  magil.  Rich- 
ardson connects  it  with  mall,  a  ?nalleus. 
Mangle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  referred  by 
Johnson  to  the  German  mangeln  =  be  want- 
ing, and  connected  with  the  Latin  mancus 
=  lame,  maimed  of  a  hand;  while  Todd 
quotes  Malone  as  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  man  +  quell. 

Whom  [Edward  son  of  Henry  VI.]  they  that 
stood  about  suddenly  murthered,  and  piteously 
manquelled. — Hall,  Chronicle:  a.d.  1550.] 
Hurt  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 

AVe  do  maul  and  vex  one  another. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  103. 

Some  other  obscure  prince,  not  as  yet  come  to 
play  in  the  world,  shall  have  the  lustre  from  God  to 
maul  this  great  empire. — fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  2SG. 

The  most  direct  and  efficacious  way  to  ruin  any 
man,  is  to  misrepresent  him;  and  it  often  so  falls 
out,  that  it  wounds  on  both  sides,  and  not  only 
mauls  the  person  misrepresented,  but  him  also  to 
whom  he  is  misrepresented.  —  South,  Sermons,  ii. 
349. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list, 
To  witness  truth  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi. 

Once  every  week  poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  straight  the  council's call'd, 
AVhether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go. 

C.  Dryden,  Ibid.  vii.  214. 

I  had  some  repute  for  prose; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maid  a  minister  of  state. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall, 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  209. 
Maumish.  adj.   [  ?  ]  ?  Rotten. 

The  flesh  was  mawmish  and  rotten. — SirR.  V Es- 
trange. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  maicmish,  mortifi- 
cations, for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop. — Id. 

Maunch.  s.   [Fr.  manche.~\    Sort  of  loose 
sleeve.  Obsolete. 

Long  vests  in  large  plats  or  folds,  and  ample 
sleeves  like  unto  the  ancient  maunch  or  surplice. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  141. 

Maund.  s.    [N.Fr.  mande.~\  Handbasket. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew, 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 
A  maund  charged  with  household  merchandise. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
There  filling  maunds  with  cowslips. 

Herrick,  Hcsperides. 
Maund.  v.  n.    [N.Fr.  maundier.~j 

1.  Beg. 

A  rogue, 

A  very  canter,  Sir,  one  that  maunds 
Upon  the  pad.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News 

Beg,  beg,  and  keep  constables  waking;  maunder 
for  butter-milk ! — Beaumont  and  Fletchei;  Theodore 
and  Tlieodoret. 

2.  Grumble ;  murmur. 

He  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening. 
Wiseman,  Surgery.', 
Maunder,  s.  Beggar. 

Springlove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maun- 
ders.— Broome,  Jovial  Crew. 

Their  maunders  used  to  say,  Think  me  worthy.— 
Gregory,  Learned  Works,  p.  60  :  1684. 
Maundering,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 
maunders;  complaint. 

The  maunderings  of  discontent  are  like  the  voice 
and  behaviour  of  a  swine,  who,  when  he  feels  it  rain, 
runs  grumbling  about,  and  by  that  indeed  discovers 
his  nature,  but  does  not  avoid  the  storm.—  South, 
Sermons,  ii.  GDI. 

Maunday-Thursday.  5.    Thursday  before 
Good-Friday.    See  extracts. 

He  treateth,  in  his  secunde  parte,  the  maundye  of 
Chryste  with  his  apostles  upon  Shere  Thursday. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Answer  to  Tyndal  on  the  Souper  of 
our  Lord,  pref. 
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Here  the  monks  their  maundie  make,  with  sun- 
drio  solemne  rights 
And  signs  of  great  humilitie  . .  . 
Each  one  the  other's  feete  doth  wash. 

Translation  ofNaogeorgus's  Popish 
Kingdome,  fol.  51. 

This  day  is  called  [dies  mandati]  mandate  or 
maunday  Thxirsday,  from  the  commandment  which 
our  Saviour  gave  his  apostles  to  commemorate  the 
sacrament  of  his  supper,  which  he  this  day  insti- 
tuted after  the  celebration  of  the  passover;  ...  or 
from  that  new  commandment  which  he  gave  them, 
to  love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet, 
in  token  of  the  love  he  bore  to  them. —  Wheatley, 
Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
oh.  v.  §  i  t. 

This  word  is  applied  by  our  old  writers  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  command  which 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Spelman,  however,  thinks  that 
Maunday -Thursday ,  on  the  evening  of  which  day 
the  command  was  given,  may  be  so  called  from 
mande,  a  basket ;  baskets  being  formerly  brought 
on  that  day  to  receive  the  charitable  donations  of 
the  king. — Ricliardson. 
[The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  persons  [is] 
performed  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution 
of  the  Last  Supper,  when,  after  supper,  he  washed 
his  disciple's  feet,  saying, '  Mandatum  novurn  do  vo- 
bis,'&c.  Hence,  the  office  appointed  to  be  read  during 
the  ceremony  was  called  mandatum,  or,  in  French, 
mande. .  .  The  mode  of  keeping  the  maundye  is  suc- 
cinctly described  in  the  Life  of  St.  Louis.  En  cha- 
scun  juesdiassolu  li  rois  lavoit  les  piez  a  treize  poures 
— et  donoit  a  chascun  d'eus  quarante  deniers,  et  apres 
il  les  servoit  en  sa  personne  a-  table ; — et  auscuns  de 
ses  chapelains  disoient  I'qffice  du  mande  endemen- 
tieres  que  il  lavoit  les  piez  as  poures.  (Roquefort.) . . . 
In  England  the  memory  of  the  maundy  is  kept  up 
by  the  distribution  of  small  silver  coins  called 
maundy  money  by  the  royal  almoner  on  Holy  or 
Maundy  Thursday.  The  writers  of  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  frequently  gave  the  name  of  maundye 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Last  Supper  itself.—  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 
Mausolean.  adj.  Monumental. 

Herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obe- 
lisks, and  mausolean  tombs.— Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  330. 

Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 

Cotvper,  Task,  b.  v.  (Rich.) 
Mausoleum,  s.  [see  extract.]  Pompous  fune- 
ral monument. 

The  mausoleum  was  the  renowned  tombe  or  se- 
pulchre of  Mausolus,  a  petie  king  of  Carie,  which 
the  worthy  ladie  Artemisia  (sometime  his  queene, 
and  now  his  widow)  caused  to  be  erected  for  the 
said  prince  her  husband,  who  died  in  the  second 
year  of  the  hundredth  Olympias ;  and  verily  so 
sumptuous  a  thing  was  it.  and  so  curiously  wrought 
by  the  artificers  especially,  that  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  those  matchless  monuments  which  are  called  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.— Holland,  Translation 
of  Pliny,  b.  xxxvi.  ch.v.  (Rich.) 

Erect  no  mausoleums ;  for  his  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's  marbled  breast. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

Passions  are,  in  morals,  what  motion  is  in  physics  : 
they  create,  preserve,  and  animate;  and  without 
them,  all  would  be  silence  and  death.  Avarice  guides 
men  across  the  deserts  of  the  ocean  ;  Pride  covers 
the  earth  with  trophies,  mausoleums,  and  pyramids ; 
Love  turns  men  from  their  savage  rudeness ;  Am- 
bition shakes  the  very  foundation  of  kingdoms.  By 
the  love  of  glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude 
and  strength. — Sydney  Smith,  Lectures  on  3Ioral 
Philosophy. 

Mauther.  s.    [  ?  ]    Foolish  young  girl. 
Away,  you  talk  like  a  foolish  mauther. — 
Sir,  all  is  truth  she  says.        B.  Jonson,  Alchymist. 
Mauve,  s.  [Fr.  =  mallow.']  Colour  so  called. 
It  [aniline]  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  cer- 
tain organic  substances,  and  among  others  it  has 
been  derived  from  indigo.  It  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  mauve  and  magenta  dyes,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  benzol,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal  tar. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mauve  (from  the  Latin  malva,  a  mallow,  the  pe- 
tals of  which  have  purple  markings),  [is]  a  purple 
dye  obtained  from  aniline  and  benzol,  two  of  the 
constituents  of  coal  tar. — Ibid. 
Mavis,  s.  [Fr.  mauvis.]  The  editor  has  some- 
times heard  the  mavis  identified  with  the 
blackbird  =  Turdus  merula  (see  Merle.) 
Sometimes  it  means  the  song-thrush.  In 
Yarrell,  however,  where  the  term,  as  an 
English  word,  appears  neither  in  the  syno- 
nymy nor  the  text,  it  is  the  Turdus  iliacus, 
or  redwing,  which  comes  nearest  to  it. 
The  French  for  this  is  merle  mauvis ;  the 
misteltoe  thrush  being  merle  draine ;  the 
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fieldfare,  merle  litorne,  and  the  song 
thrush,  merle  grive.  Nemnich  confirms 
this ;  the  redwing  being,  in  French,  le 
mauvis ;  in  Spanish,  inalvis  and  rnalvig ;  in 
Italian,  malvizzo.  This  last  word,  how- 
ever, is  also  applied  to  the  song  thrush. 

The  -u-,  doubtless,  represents  an  -I- ; 
presuming  which,  we  find  the  evidence  for 
the  mavis  being  the  redwing  strengthened 
by  the  Danish  maal-trost  (thrush),  and  the 
Polish  drozd  maly.  Finally,  the  Lettish 
for  the  fieldfare  is  rnells  strads. 
The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 

When  I  do  praise  her,  say  I  do  but  flatter; 
So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear. 

Spenser,  Sonnets. 
In  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  blackbirds  with  thrushes  and  mavises. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Maw.  5.    [A.S.  maga.~\ 

1.  Stomach. 

Satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates. 
So  oft  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad. 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs  and  of  bellies  and  mawes 
of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods. — Bacon. 

To  be  jovial  when  God  calls  to  mourning,  to  glut 
our  maw,  when  he  calls  to  fasting,  to  glitter  when 
lie  would  have  us  sackclothed  and  squalid,  he  hates 
it  to  the  death. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  69. 

The  remainder,  by  consuming  one  another,  were 
(a  strange  remedy)  preserved  from  consumption ; 
every  tenth  man  being  by  lot  tythed  to  the  shambles, 
and  more  returning  to  their  fellows'  mawes,  than 
on  their  own  legs. — Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.403 : 1644. 

Drinesse  of  bones,  blackness  of  skin,  wringing  of 
mawes. — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  17  :  164*. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems, 
To  stuff  this  mate,  this  vast  unhidebound  corps. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  600. 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fill'd. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

Used  metaphorically. 

I  have  no  maw  to  marriage,  yet  this  rascal 
Tempts  me  extremely. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher ,  Monsieur  Thomas. 

So !  now  to  dispose  of  my  self,  'till  'tis  time  to 
think  of  my  Lady  Graveairs — Umph! — I  have  no 
great  maw  to  that  business,  methinks — I  don't  find 
myself  in  humour  enough  to  come  up  to  the  civil 
things  that  are  usually  expected  in  the  making  up 
of  an  old  quarrel. — Gibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

2.  Craw  of  birds. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill ; 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens 
the  grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  sto- 
mach, where  it  is  ground  by  two  strong  muscles ;  in 
whit'h|action  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which 
they  swallow  for  the  purpose. — Arbuthnot. 

Maw.  s.  [  ?  ]    Old  game  at  cards. 

The  king  being  at  the  game  of  maw. — Sir  A .  WeU 
don  .  Court  of  King  James,  p.  111. 

They  respect  not  him,  except  it  be  to  play  a  game 
at  chess,  primero,  saunt,  maw,  or  such  like.— Brewer, 
Comedy  of  Lingua,  iii.  2. 

Mawkingiy.  adj.    After  the  manner  of  a 
M  auk  in;  slatternly;  slovenly. 

Some  silly  souls  are  prone  to  place  much  piety  in 
their  mawkingly  plainness,  and  in  their  censorious- 
ness  of  others  who  use  more  comely  and  costly  cu- 
riosities.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  87. 

Mawkish,  adj.    Apt  to  give  satiety  ;  apt  to 
cause  loathing. 

Like  a  faint  traveller,  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  mawkish  froth. 

Addison,  Translation  of  the  Georgics. 
Plow,  Welsted,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer, 
Though  stale,  not  ripe ;  though  thin,  yet  never 
clear ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong ;  o'erllowing,  though  not  full. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  169. 
Mawmet.  s.    [a  corruption  of  Mahomet.'] 
Puppet,  anciently  an  idol. 

In  all  their  temples  the  mawmets  shall  fall  down. 
— Parfre,  Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 

There  you  shall  find  in  every  corner  a  maumet,  at 
every  door  a  beggar,  in  every  dish  a  priest. — Bishop 
Hall,  Epistles,  i.  4. 

Mawmetry.  s.    Religion  of  Mahomet ;  ido- 
latry. Obsolete. 

Throwing  away  the  rags  of  mawmetry.— Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  89. 
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Maw-worm.  s.     Worm  in  the  intestines  . 
(applied  generally  in  the  extract  it  means 
Tapeworm  ;  Nemnich  renders  it  Bots). 
Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide  off  from, 
the  intern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach  for  nutriment,  being  attracted 
thither  by  the  sweet  chyle  ;  whence  they  are  called 
stomach  or  maw-worms. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

Maxillary,  adj.  [Lat.  maxillaris,  from  max- 
i7/rt=jaw.]  Belonging  to  the  jawbone. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  the  head;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth, 
and  the  maxillary  bones. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Maxim,  s.  Axiom;  general  principle;  lead- 
ing truth. 

That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality  of 
men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposition 
of  those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflexion  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  proverbs,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  standing  maxims  of  human  wisdom.— 
Rogers. 

Maximize,  v.  a.  Carry  up  to  a  maximum. 
If  there  be  cartilaginous  fishes  that  combine  a 
foetal  gristly  condition  of  skull  with  a  maximised 
development  of  scapular  appendage,  I  conclude  that 
the  backward  displacement  of  the  sustaining  arch, 
...  is  a  consequence  of  such  development.— Owen 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Maximum,  s.  [Latin.]  The  greatest  quan- 
tity attainable  in  any  given  case  :  (opposed 
to  minimum). 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation 
to  the  maximum  of  happiness,  and  the  minimum  of 
misery.—  Colquhoun,  On  Indigence,  p.  49. 

There  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irre- 
movable, as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever — with 
such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief, 
in  his  mirth  . .  .  that  I  could  have  been  content,  if 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to  have 
remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight. — 
Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chimney- 
sweepers. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution. That  event  was  a  new  phamomenon  in 
politics.  Nothing  that  had  gone  before  enabled  any 
person  to  judge  with  certainty  of  the  course  which 
affairs  might  take.  At  first  the  effect  was  the  reform 
of  great  abuses ;  and  honest  men  rejoiced.  Then 
came  commotion,  proscription,  confiscation,  bank- 
ruptcy, the  assignats,  the  maximum,  civil  war, 
foreign  war,  revolutionary  tribunals,  guillotinades, 
noyades,  fusillades. — Macaiday,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Sir  J.  3Iackintosh. 

Who  are  they  that,  carping  and  quarrelling,  in 
their  jesuitic  most  moderate  way,  seek  to  shackle 
the  patriotic  movement  ?  .  .  .  That  when  we  ask  for 
bread,  and  a  maximum  fixed  price,  treat  us  with 
lectures  on  free-trade  in  grains?  Can  the  human 
stomach  satisfy  itself  with  lectures  on  free-trade; 
and  are  we  to  fight  the  Austrians  in  a  moderate 
manner,  or  in  an  immoderate  ?  . .  .  '  Set  up  a  swift 
tribunal  fur  traitors,  a  maximum  for  grains  : '  thus 
speak  with  energy  the  patriot  volunteers.— Carlyle, 
The  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

It  is  notorious,  that  in  these  cases,  juries  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  evidence  of  mental 
derangement,  and  appear  pleased  to  find,  that  they 
have  a  fair  and  reasonable  excuse  for  a  verdict  of 
lunacy.  The  same  jury,  however,  impannelled  to 
try  a  similar  issue  before  another  tribunal,  the 
question  raised  not  being  the  insanity  of  the  self- 
murderer,  but  the  soundness  of  mind  and  capacity 
of  a  person  to  manage  himself  and  his  property, 
will  perseveringly  refuse  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  insanity,  and  incapacity,  even  if  established  by 
the  clearest,  most  conclusive  medical  and  general 
testimony.  The  faintest,  and  minimum  amount  of 
proof,  in  the  former  case,  immediately  determines 
the  verdict  of  the  jury;  the  maximum  degree  of 
evidence  adduced  before  a  different  court,  though 
generally  required,  is  often  set  aside,  as  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain 
obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 
May.  v.n.  [A.S.  magan  =  be  able ;  preterite 
might ;  no  participle,  and  no  infinitive.] 

1.  Be  at  liberty;  be  permitted;  be  allowed : 
(as,  '  You  may  do  for  me  all  you  can  '). 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  man  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get  into 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition.— Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Be  possible  :  (in  the  words  may  be). 

It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iv.  3. 

3.  Be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work. — Bacon,  Essays. 
How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask, 

Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages  ? 
To  answer  is  no  easy  task, 

For  she  has  really  two  ages. 

Prior,  Philb.s's  Ay*. 
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4.  Have  power. 

This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king 
may  do:  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds;  what 
he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible. 
— Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may. — Bourne. 

5.  Expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  country.— Dryden,  Dedication  to  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  jEneid. 

6.  Formerly  used  for  can. 

Their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
From  thence  it  comes,  that  this  babe's  bloody 
hand, 

May  not  be  cleansed  with  water  of  this  well.  Ibid. 
As  part  of  an  adverbial  combination  :  (with 
be,  meaning  perhaps). 

May-be  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  dispos'd 
Have  secret  power  to  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii  5. 
What  they  offer  is  bare  may-be  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.— Creech. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give ; 
Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  293. 

May.  s.  [Lat.  Maius.] 

1.  Fifth  month  of  the  year  ;  confine  of  Spring 
and  Summer. 

On  a  clay,  alack  the  day ! 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
'Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air. 

Shakespear, Love's  Labour'slost,  iv.  3. 

Hail !  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  May  Morning,  5. 

Map  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  and  green, 
embroidered  with  daffodils,  hawthorns,  and  blue- 
bottles.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Flower  of  the  hawthorn  ;  Mayflower. 

3.  Early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

If  now  the  May  of  mv  years  much  decline. 

Sir  P.  Sidney.  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
You  met  me 
With  equal  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 
I  am  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 
And  you  in  your  December.  Massinger,  Guardian. 

May.  s.  Maid. 

His  daughter  sheene ; 
The  fayrest  may  she  was  that  ever  went. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November. 

May-day.  s.    The  first  of  May. 
"lis  as  much  impossible, 
Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  may-day  morning. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

May-flower,  a-.   May;  hawthorn-blossom. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  may- 
flower. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

May-fly.  s.    Insect  so  called  of  the  genus 
Ephemeris. 

He  loves  the  may-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm  or  caddis. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
The  may-fly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow 
speared  by  the  shrike. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  4. 
May-game.  s.    Diversion  ;  sport ;  such  as 
is  used  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  account 
of  the  designs  of  Perkin  but  as  a  may-game,  yet 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts. — Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractised  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 

Dryden,  Astraa  Redux,  211. 
May-lady.  s.    Queen  or  lady  of  the  May, 
in  the  old  May-games. 

A  choir  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 
To  choose  a  may-lady  to  govern  the  year. 

Dryden,  The  Ladies'  Song. 

May-pole.  s.    Pole  to  be  danced  round  in 
May. 

Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 
Where  the  tall  may -pole  once  o'cr-look'd  the  Strand. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  27. 
'  It  don't  require  much  noble  blood  to  learn  the 
polka  .  .  .  only  we  despise  the  kind  of  thing  you 
know;  only  we  are  too  grave.'    'And  too  fat,' 
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whispers  Lankin,  with  a  laugh.  'Speak  for  your- 
self, you  maypole,'  says  I.  '  If  you  don't  dance 
yourself  people  can  dance  round  you;  put  a  wreath 
of  llowers  upon  your  old  poll,  stick  you  up  in  a 
village  green,  and  so  make  use  of  you.'  '  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  turned  into  anything  so  pleasant,'  Lankin 
answers. — Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 
May-weed.  s.  Plant  so  called ;  Anthemis 
cotula. 

The  maie-weed  doth  burne,  and  the  thistle  doth 
frcat. 

The  fitches  pull  downward  both  rio  and  the  wheat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Maying:,  s.    Celebration  of  the  first  of  May. 
Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  mayiug. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  19. 
Verse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying, 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine !    Life  went  a  maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young ! 
Coleridge,  Youth  and  Age. 

Mayonnaise,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Put  into  a  large  basin  the  yolks  only  of  two  fine 
anil  very  fresh  eggs,  carefully  freed  from  the  germs, 
with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne;  stir  these  well  toge- 
ther, then  add  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  purest 
salad  oil,  and  work  the  mixture  round  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  it  appears  like  cream.  Pour  in  by  slow 
degrees  nearly  half  a  pint  of  oil,  continuing  at  each 
interval  to  work  the  sauce  as  at  first  until  it  resumes 
the  smoothness  of  a  custard,  and  not  a  particle  of 
the  oil  remains  visible :  then  add  a  couple  of  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  plain  or  of  tarragon  vinegar;  and  one 
of  cold  water  to  whiten  the  sauce.  A  bit  of  clear 
veal  jelly,  the  size  of  an  egg,  will  improve  it  greatly; 
and  a  morsel  of  garlic  not  larger  than  a  pea,  bruised 
as  fine  as  possible,  will  give  it  a  very  agreeable  relish, 
even  to  persons  to  whom  garlic  generally  is  distaste- 
ful. In  lieu  of  this,  a  few  drops  of  eschalot  vinegar 
may  be  stirred  in ;  and  the  flavour  may  be  varied 
with  lemon-juice  and  cucumber,  or  chili  vinegar  at 
choice.  The  reader  who  may  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  unboiled  eggs  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  mayonnaise,  will  find  that  the  most 
fastidious  taste  would  not  detect  their  being  raw,  if 
the  sauce  be  well  made ;  and  the  persons  who  dis- 
like oil  may  partake  of  it  in  this  form,  without 
being  aware  of  its  presence,  provided  always  that  it 
be  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  in  flavour,  for  otherwise 
it  is  easily  perceptible.— Eliza  Acton,  Modem  Cook- 
ery, p.  113  :  ed.  1845. 

Mayor.  ?.    Chief  magistrate  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it ;  out  of  anger, 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Wouldst  thou  not  rather  ehuse  a  small  renown, 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  162. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Saxon  laws  we 
may  reckon,  1.  The  constitution  of  parliaments,  or 
rather  general  assemblies  of  the  principal  and  wisest 
men  of  the  nation.  ...  2.  The  election  of  their  magis- 
trates by  the  people;  originally  even  that  of  their 
kings, .  .  .  that  of  all  subordinate  magistrates,  their 
military  officers  or  heretoehs,  their  sheriffs,  their 
conservators  of  the  peace,  their  coroners,  their  port- 
reeves (since  changed  into  mayors  and  bailiffs),  and 
even  their  tything-men  and  borsholders  at  the  leet, 
continued  some  till  the  Norman  conquest,  others  for 
two  centuries  after,  and  some  remain  to  this  day. — 
Sir  W.  Blackslone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  b.  iv.  ch.  xxxiii. 
Mayoralty,  s.    Office  of  a  mayor. 

It  is  incorporated  with  a  mayoralty,  and  nameth 
the  burgesses  to  the  parliament. — Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  William 
Capel,  for  misgoverning  in  his  mayoralty. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Mayoress,  s.    Wife  of  the  mayor. 

Old  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  both  her  daughters  to 
mind  the  moral ;  then  whispered  Mrs.  Mayoress, 
This  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see.— Tatler, 
no.  16. 

Mazard.  s.    [connected  with  Mazer,  from 
the  likeness  of  a  skull  to  a  bowl.] 

Now  my  Lady  Worm's  chapless,  and  knockt  about 
the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  —  Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  707. 

Mazard.  v.  a.    Knock  on  the  head. 

I  heard  some  talk  of  the  carpenters'  way.  and  I 
attempted  that;  but  there  the  wooden  rogues  let  a 
huge  trap-door  fall  o'  my  head  :  If  1  had  not  been  a 
spirit,  I  had  been  mazarded. — B.  Jonsou,  Masques 
at  Court. 

Maze.  s.  [  ?  ] 

1.  Labyrinth  ;  place  of  perplexity  and  wind- 
ing passages. 
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This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Pold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  -498. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  errour; 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain.  Addison. 
•2.  Confusion  of  thought ;  uncertainty ;  per- 
plexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longing, 
and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  4, 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Pix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  561. 

Maze.  r.  a. 

1.  Amaze. 

Much  was  I  mazed  to  see  this  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue. 

Spenser. 

Indeed  !  so  late !  the  sluggard  mazed  replies, 
Brushing  the  dews  of  slumber  from  his  eyes. 

Neville,  Imitation  of  Juvenal,  p.  78 :  1769. 

2.  Bewilder  (from  Maze). 
Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long, 

And  the  longer  night  is  near; 
What !  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  near. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

Mazer,  s.    [Dutch,  maeser  =  knot  of  maple.] 

Maple  cup. 
Then,  lo!  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple  ware, 
Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 

Of  bears  and  tygers  that  make  fierce  war. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum 
both  of  the  subject  and  the  persons,  as  in  the  third 
pastoral,  where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a 
bowl,  or  mazer,  curiously  carved. — Dryden. 
[The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  wood  of  a  spotted 
or  speckled  grain,  from  Old  High  German  mcisen,  a 
spot,  scar;  masa,  cicatrix;  blatter-masen,  pock- 
marks.  (Schmeller.)  Dutch  maese,  spot,  stain, 
mark;  maeser,  maser;  Bavarian,  maser,  bruscus,  a 
knotted  excrescence  on  the  boles  of  different  kinds 
of  trees  which  furnishes  wood  of  an  ornamental 
grain  for  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  others.  Ger- 
man maserle,  maserbirke,  alder  or  birch,  furnishing 
wood  of  such  a  nature.  Dutch  maes-hout ,  maeseren- 
hout;  Old  High  German  mazallra,  mazeldera  (Ger- 
man massholder),  maple,  from  the  speckled  grain  of 
the  wood.  French  madre,  a  thick-streaked  grain  in 
wood  ;  madrer,  the  grain  of  wood  to  be  full  of  crooked 
and  speckled  streaks.  (Cotgrave.)  '  Venderres  de 
lianas  do  fust  et  de  madre,  de  auges — et  de  toute 
autre  fustaille.'..  (Registrede  Metiers,  112,  Documens 
Iuedits.)  Here  we  see  cups  of  ordinary  wood  (fust) 
distinguished  from  those  of  maser  (madre)  or  wood 
of  speckled  grain,  but  both  included  under  the  name 
of  fustaille  or  wood-work.  In  a  deed  of  the  Count 
of  Autun, '  Et  anapo  corneo  magno  cum  illo  de  ma- 
zaro.'  (Ducange.)  In  an  account  of  the  royal  side- 
board, a.D.  1350,  we  find  mazer  and  cedar-wood  used 
for  the  handles  of  knives.  '  Deux  paires  de  couteaux 
a  tranchier— l'une  paire  a  manches  de  cedre  garnis 
de  virolles  et  de  tinglettes  d'argent  dorees — et  l'autre 
paire  a  manches  de  madre  semblables.'  But  the 
chief  use  of  the  material  being  for  drinking  vessels, 
the  Fr.  mazerin,  mazelin,  as  English  mazer,  is  found 
in  the  sense  of  a  cup. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology."] 

Mazy.  adj.    Perplexed  with  windings ;  con- 
fused. 

I  wont  to  raunge  amid  the  mazie  thicket. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December. 

How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
AVith  mazy  errour  under  pendant  shades, 
Ran  nectar.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  239. 

The  Lapithse  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  180. 

Me.  See  My. 

Me.  See  One  =  Fr.  homme,  English,  man. 
Meacock.  s.    [N.Fr.  mcscog.]   Uxorious  or 
effeminate  man ;  coward. 

As  stout  as  a  stock-fish,  as  meek  as  a  meacock.^ 
Apius  and  Virginia:  1575. 

A  meacocke  is  he,  who  dread'th  to  see  bloudshed. 
— Mirrour  for  3Iagistrates,  p.  418. 

They  are  like  my  husband ;  mere  meacocks,  verily 
— Glapthorne,  Hollander. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii,  1, 


MEAD 

Mead.  s.  [from  A.S.  meftu.]  Kind  of  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey.  See  Metheg- 
lin. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mend, yet  it  will 
be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.— Bacon. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales  afar, 
Or  shears  his  over-burden'd  sheep  ; 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  u. 

Mead.  s.    Rhetorical  for  meadow. 
Where  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Come  feild  with  the  pasture  and  mead, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead  ? 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads, 

Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads, 
When  lavish  nature  with  her  best  attire 
Cloaths  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire. 

11  alter. 

Meadow,  s.  [A.S.  made  we.  Meadow  and 
mead  are  to  one  another  as  shadow  and 
shade.']  Ground  not  ploughed,  hut  covered 
with  grass  and  flowers  ;  pasture,  or  grass 
land,  annually  mown  for  hay. 

Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  his  head, 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  si.  GIG. 

Meadow-saffron,  s.  [two  words.]  Plant  so 
called ;  Colehicum  autumnale. 

The  meadow-saffron  hath  a  flower  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a  small 
tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  segments  ;  it 
has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a 
membranous  skin. — Miller. 
Meadow-sweet,  s.  Plant  so  called ;  Spiraea 
ulmaria. 

It  is  called  Regina  prati  and  Barba  capri :  of  some 
Ulmaria  from  the  likenesse  it  hath  with  the  elm- 
tree  leaf.  ...  It  is  called  .  in  English  meades-sweet, 
medow-sweet,a,ud  queen  of  the  medowes—  Gerarde, 
Herball,  p.  1045:  1633. 

Meadow-wort.  s.    ?  Meadow-sweet. 

Some  other  wild  that  grow ; 
As  bumet  all  abroad,  and  meadow-wort. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

Meager,  adj.  [Fr.  maigre.'] 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh. 

[Thou]  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gait. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  tit. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Id.,  llomeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,  they  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t'  other  meager. 
— Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 
In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground : 
And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

2.  Poor  ;  hungry. 

Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Requir'd  a  sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Dryden. 

Meager,  v.  a.    Make  lean. 

A  man  meagered  with  long  watching  and  painful 
labour. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
Meagred  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  prey'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Meagerly.  ado.  In  a  meagre  manner ; 
poorly;  barrenly. 

O  physick's  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  re- 
strain'd 

Approach  of  death,  alas  !  thou  helpest  meagerly. 

Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iv. 

Meagerness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Meagre. 
1.  Leanness;  want  of  flesh. 

It  produces  .  . .  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  mea- 
gerness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  612. 

They  were  famished  into  such  a  meagerness. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  647. 


MEAN 

2.  Scantness  ;  bareness. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 
meaijemess  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 
peace,  called  a  parliament.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Meak.  s.  [  ?  ]    Hook  with  a  long  handle. 
Rare. 

A  meake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  H  usbandry. 

Meal.  s.  [A.S.  wice/  =  mark.] 

1 .  Act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  divided 
into  meals  at  proper  intervals.— Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal  time  come  thou 
hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in 
the  vinegar.— Ruth,  ii.  14. 

2.  Repast ;  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Shakespear.  Tempest,  H.  1. 
Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  light  like  devils.— Id., 
Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

They  made  me  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness. 
And  could  not  furnish  out  another  meal.  Dryden. 

3.  Part ;  fragment. 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as' the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be, 
in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there.— 
Bacon. 

Meal.  s.     [Dutch,  mael,  meel.~]     Flour,  or 
edible  part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower 
age  of  human  fragility—  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  himself  into  a  meal-tub  for 
the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not  go  to 
them. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
Meal.  v.  a.    Sprinkle  ;  mingle. 

Were  he  meal'd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous. 

Slmkespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Mealy,  adj. 

1 .  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of  meal ; 
having  the  qualities  of  meal. 

The  mealy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make 
too  viscid  an  aliment. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Besprinkled  as  with  meal :  (as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound). 

With  four  wings,  as  all  farinaceous  and  mealy- 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Mealy-mouthed,   adj.     Using  soft  words, 
concealing   the  real  intention ;  speaking 

hypocritically. 

He  cannot  away  with  tobacco ;  for  he  is  persuaded 
(and  not  much  amiss)  that  'tis  a  sparer  of  bread- 
corn  ;  which  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  transport 
without  license  ;  but,  weighing  the  penalty,  he  grows 
mealy-mouthed,  and  dares  not. — Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Characters,  sign.  N.:  1627. 

The  truth  is,  Clayton  was  false,  mealie-mouthed , 
and  poor-spirited. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  165. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed,  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain. — Sir  It.  L  Estrange. 
With  the  -y  elided. 

Ye  hypocrites,  ye  whited  walls  and  painted  sepul- 
chres, ye  meal-mouthed  counterfeits,  ye  devourers  of 
widows.— Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza's  Sermons, 
p.  315  :  1587. 

Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man, 
That  same  devout  meale-mouth'd  precisian, 
That  cries  Good  Brother,  Kind  Sistei-,  makes  a  duck 
After  the  antique  grace ;  can  always  pluck 
A  sacred  booke  out  of  his  civil  hose; — 
Says  with  a  turn'd-up  eye  a  solemne  grace 
Of  halfe  an  honre  ;  then,  with  a  silken  face, 
Smiles  on  the  holy  crew ;  and  then  doth  cry, 
O  manners !  Marston,  Satires. 

Mean.  adj.    [from  A.S.  rname.~] 
1.  Wanting  dignity;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 

She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father's 
court,  named  Antiphilus ;  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse,  and  by  that  means  with- 
out other  desert,  became  known  of  her.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

This  fairest  maid  of  fairer  mind ; 
By  fortune  mean,  in  nature  born  a  queen.  Id. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow  wings : 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shakespear,  liichard  III.  v.  2. 
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2.  Low-minded;  base;  ungenerous;  spirit- 
less. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  ?  Dryden. 

We  fast  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean  worldly  interest. — Smalridge,  Sermojis. 

3.  Contemptible ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions  and  great  Csesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.    J.  Philips,  Cyder  i.  600. 

4.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quality; 
low  in  worth ;  low  in  power. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of 
goodness,  that  many  are  only  not  disproved  nor  dis- 
allowed of  God  for  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable  plenty; 
and  not  wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded, 
is  contented  with  a  meaner  earth,  and  contenting 
with  a  suitable  gain. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  lands  be  not  holden  of  her  majesty,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  soccage,  or  by  knight's  service  at 
the  most. — Bacon. 

By  this  extortion  he  suddenly  grew  from  a  mean 
to  a  mighty  estate,  insomuch  that  his  ancient  inhe- 
ritance being  not  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  he 
became  able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain  ; 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  his  sceptre  to  sustain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1107. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in  pre- 
venting not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing  the 
light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable. — Fopo. 
Mean.   adj.    [from  Fr.  moyen.~] 
I .  Middle  ;  moderate  ;  without  excess. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw.  being  of  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now  read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according  to 
the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly. — Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

•2.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  mean  while  that  the  heaven 

was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a 

great  rain. — 1  Kings,  xviii.  45. 
Mean.  s.    [Fr.  moyen.~] 

1.  Mediocrity;  middle  rate  ;  medium. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  means; 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  reigns, 
Together  link'd  with  adamantine  chains.  Spenser. 

Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist,  and 
out  of  which  they  never  can  depart. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.       Lord  Roscommon. 

Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 

2.  Tenor  part  in  a  musical  composition.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  new  voluntary  descant,  so  farre  out  of  tune,  that 
it  agreeth  neither  with  the  tenour,  nor  meane. — 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner. 

The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft, 
In  his  big  base  then  fitly  answered, 
And  on  the  rock  the  waves,  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  returneth 
too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a 
mean  or  tenor,  is  the  sweetest. — Bacon. 

Now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant ; 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
The  base  and  treble  married  to  the  mean. 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  canto  iii. 

3.  Interval ;  interim  ;  meantime. 

But  sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 
And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spenser. 

In  the  mean  (turning  to  the  officer  who  scourged 
him),  while  he  and  1  dispute  this  matter,  mind  you 
your  business  on  his  back. — Dryden,  Life  of  Plu- 
tarch. 

4.  Instrument ;  measure ;  that  which  is  used 
in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  mako 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety. — Sir  P.  Sid- 
ney. 
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Mean  1 

Measles  5 

As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  was  good 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens' con- 
version unto  Christ. — Ilooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk,  com- 
mitteth  incest,  and  alledgeth  that  his  wits  were  not 
his  own  :  inasmuch  as  himself  might  have  chosen 
whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him. — Ibid. 

I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  Sliakespear,  Othello,  iii.l. 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Csosar  and  by  you  cut  off. 

Id.,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.l. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

The  mean  might  be  the  easier  attained. — Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 
In  the  plural. 

The  more  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 
By  this  means  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march.— Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Because  he  wanted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  lie  made  means  to  return  the  sooner. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Daniel. 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes. — Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  t lie  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opi- 
nions he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view  ?—  Locke. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
means  of  doing  still  farther  good. — Bishop  Atlcrbury. 
5.  Means  are  likewise  used  for  revenue ;  for- 
tune :  (probably  from  demesnes). 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is 
great. — I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Dart  II.  i.  2. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
Give  you  advancement.  Ibid.  v.  5. 

Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house;  the  queen 
perchance  spending  his  time,  and  himself  his 
means. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

By  all  means.     "Without  doubt ;  without 

hesitation  ;  without  fail. 
By  no  means.  Not  in  any  degree  ;  not  at  all. 
The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Mean.  v.n.   [A.S.  mcenan;  M.-G.  munan.'] 

1.  Have  in  the  mind  ;  purpose. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  151, 

2.  Think  ;  have  the  power  of  thought. 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Mean.  v.  a. 

1.  Purpose;  intend;  design. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me:  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good  ...  to  save  much  people  alive. — Genesis, 
1.20. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.6S9. 
I  practised  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear: 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Forced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  788. 

2.  Intend  ;  hint  covertly  ;  understand. 

It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say 
unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  P  that  ye 
shall  say,  It  is  the  passover. — Exodus,  xii.  2fi. 

I  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  delight 
to  dwell ;  I  mean  your  judgement  in  your  choice  of 
friends. — Dryden. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel. — 
Locke. 

Mean-time.  s.    In  the  intervening  time  : 
(sometimes  an  adverbial  mode  of  speech). 

Mean-time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas, 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne. 
Killegrew. 
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Mean-time,  in  shades  of  night  jEneas  lies, 
Caie  seized  his  soul,  and  sleep  forsook  his  eyes. 

/(/.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  420. 
The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths ;  mean-time  Wis  Britons, 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  harassed  by  inroads 
from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
their  defence. — Swift. 

Meander,  s.  [river  in  Phrygia  so  called,  re- 
markable for  its  winding  course.]  Maze  ; 
labyrinth;  flexuous  passage;  serpentine 
winding;  winding  course. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have  searched  into  those  various  meanders  of  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
'Tis  well,  that  while  mankind 

Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs, 
He  can  imagined  pleasures  find, 
•  To  combat  against  real  cares. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  lion.  Cliarles  Montague. 
While  ling'ring  rivers  in  meanders  glide, 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side  ; 
The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flowery  face, 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  flood's  embrace. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit :  John  Bull  was  flattered 
by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a 
year  ;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause 
through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
courts — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders, 
Rolling  in  meanders. 

Pope,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Meander,  v.  n.  Run  with  a  serpentine 
course;  be  winding,  or  intricate. 

A  rivulet  of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow 
of  margin. — Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal. 

Meander,  v.  a.  Wind ;  turn  round ;  make 
flexuous. 

A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 
With  silver-quivering  rills  meander'd  o'er. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  iv. 
Meandered,  part.  adj.  Wound  in  meanders. 
By  their  meandered  creeks. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 
Meandered  ways, 
And  labyrinth-like  turnings.  Ibid,  song  xii. 

Meandering:,  part.  adj.  Running,  or  flowing 
as  a  meander. 

Thou  only  know'st 
That  dark  meandering  maze, 
Where  wayward  Falsehood  strays. 

Mason,  Caractacus. 
Meandrian.  adj.  Winding  ;  flexuous  ;  after 
the  manner  of  a  meander. 

This  serpent,  surrepent  generation,  with  their 
meandrian  turnings  and  windings,  their  mental  re- 
servations.— Dean  King,  Sermon,  Nov.  5, 1608,  p.  27. 

Meandrous.  adj.    Winding ;  flexuous  as  a 
meander,  or  as  the  river  Meander.  Rare. 
With  virtuous  rectitude  meandrous  falsehood  is 
inconsistent. — Loveday,  Letters,  p.  208 :  1662. 

Meandry.    Same  as  Meandrian.  Bare. 

The  river  Styx,  with  crooked  and  meandry  turn- 
ings, encircleth  the  palace  of  the  infernal  Dis.— 
Bacon, 

Meaning-,  s. 

1.  Purpose;  intention. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing toward  you. — Shakespear.  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 
Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Sense  ;  thing  understood. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou, 
Not  of  the  muses  nine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  5. 

These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  116. 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood:  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abused  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. — 
Swift. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 

That  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 

And  little  or  no  meaning. 

Coivper,  Ode  to  Apollo. 

3.  Sense ;  power  of  thinking. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  421. 

Meaning-less.  adj.    Devoid  of  meaning. 

He  bored  me  with  his  meaningless  conversation. — 
Theodore  Hook.  Jack  Brag. 
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Meanly,  adv.    In  a  mean  manner. 

1.  Moderately  ;  not  in  a  great  degree. 

Dr.  Metcalfe,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  a  man 
meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  afl'ectioned 
to  set  forward  learning  in  others. — Ascham,  School, 
master. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished.  — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

•2.  With  the  sense  of  below  the  mean. 

a.  Without  dignity  ;  poorly. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
AVhile  the  heaven-born  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 

Milton,  Ode  on  tlie  Nativity. 

The  Persian  state  will  not  endure  a  king 
So  meanly  born.      Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

b.  Without  greatness  of  mind ;  ungenerously. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.       Prior,  Odes. 

c.  Without  respect. 

Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 
something  desirable  in  them :  we  cannot  bear  to 
have  others  think  meanly  of  them. —  Watts,  Logick. 
Meanness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Mean. 

1.  Want  of  excellence. 

The  minister's  greatness  or  meanness  of  know- 
ledge to  do  other  things,  standeth  in  this  place  as  a 
stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common  Prayer 
hath  nothing  to  do. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  PoUiy. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of 
the  workmanship. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  low  rank  ;  poverty. 

No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men's  arts, 
But  as  their  meanness  larger  hopes  imparts. 

Waller. 

Poverty,  and  meanness  of  condition,  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 
their  esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good. — 
South,  Sermons. 

3.  Lowness  of  mind. 

The  name  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  imply 
a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of 
condition.— Sou th.  Sermons. 
Meanwhile,  s.    Me  an -time. 

Mean-while 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav'n  and  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  333. 
Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.    Addison,  Cato. 
Measled.  adj.    Affected  with  the  measles. 
Thou  vermin  wretched 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched  ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  687. 
Measles,  s.  pi.    [see  extracts,  especially  the 
one  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Exanthematous  skin  disease  so  called. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of  the 
lungs  were  rile  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the  measles. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Another  of  these  blood  diseases  is  the  measles; 
called  also  by  nosologists,  rubeola,  and  morbilli. . . . 
Measles  has  its  stage  of  incubation,  its  introductory 
fever,  its  period  of  eruption,  its  peculiar  kind  of 
eruption,  its  course  by  stages.  It  is  communicable 
from  person  to  person,  and  it  generally  occurs  but 
once  to  the  same  person. . . .  The  regular  period  for 
the  appearances  of  the  eruption  is  the  fourth  day 
of  the  disease  . . .  The  eruption  itself  is  a  rash,  con- 
sisting, at  first,  of  minute  papulae,  which,  as  they 
multiply,  coalesce  into  blotches  that  have,  more  or 
less,  a  horse-shoe  or  crescentic  form.  . .  .  The  erup- 
tion is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  measles,  but  the 
catarrhal  affection  is  the  most  important. — Sir  J. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  lxxxviii. 

After  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  the  eruption,  gene- 
rally on  the  fourth  day  [is]  a  crimson  rash,  con- 
sisting of  stigmatised  dot,  slightly  elevated,  and 
disposed  in  irregular  circles  and  crescents,  usually 
desquamating  on  the  seventh  day,  and  accompanied 
with  inflammatory  fever.  .  .  .  This  disease  attacks 
chiefly  children,  but  no  age  is  exempt  from  it,  and 

it  appears  in  all  climates  Several  writers  suppose 

that  measles  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Odier 
has  even  contended  that  the  plague  of  Athens,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  was  an  epidemic  visitation  of 
this  disease.  Gruner  and  Sprengel,  however.  . . . 
refer  to  about  a  period  at  which  small-pox  was 
conveyed  from  Arabia  to  Egypt,  and  thence  into 
Europe. —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

2.  Disease  of  swine :  (wholly  different  from 
that  in  human  beings).  See  Measly. 

One,  when  he  had  got  the  inheritance  of  an  un- 
lucky old  grange,  would  needs  sell  it,  and  pro- 
claimed the  virtues  of  it :— nothing  ever  thrived  on 
it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in  his  bed ; — the  swine 
died  of  the  measles,  the  sheep  of  the  rot.— A  Jonson, 
Discoveries. 
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3.  The  following  extract  implies  a  singular 
form,  meaning'  the  individual  blotch. 

So  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  menzels 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  iii.  1. 

4.  Disease  of  trees. 

fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles, 
by  being  scorched  with  the  sun. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

[Dr.  Johnson  takes  no  notice  of  the  etymology  of 
this  word,  merely  mentioning  the  Latin  expression 
of  morbiUi  for  the  disorder  called  measles,  and  has 
confined  the  word  to  the  plural  number,  with  no 
other  signification  than  that  of  disease.  And,  in  the 
first  of  them,  the  citation  from  Shakspeare  belongs 
to  the  leper,  and  not  to  the  disease.  It  is  one  of  our 
oldest  words,  applied  to  a  leper,  as  by  Wicliffe,  and 
in  Piers  Plowman  ;  and  thus  the  adjective  in  the 
Orthographick  Vocabulary,  1514,  '  Mesell,  full  of 
lepre,  leprosus ;'  which  is  the  modern  measly.  The 
old  French  has  the  same  term  mesel,  a  leper.  Kel- 
ham.  But  it  is  from  the  German,  mas,  masel,  a  spot ; 
whence  masel,  Su.  pustules;  maselen,  Teutonic— 
Todd.] 

[3feasles.—A.  disease  in  which  the  body  is  much  marked 
with  red  spots.  Dutch  maese,  spot,  stain,  mark ; 
maeselen,maeseren,maesal-suchte,maa.i[es,.  (Kilian.) 
Bavarian  masen,  spot,  mark ;  blatter-masen,  pock- 
marks;  straich-masen, wheal, mark ofablow;  wund- 
masen,  scar;  Old  High  German  masel-sucht,  misel- 
sucht,  leprosy ;  Old  French  mesel,  a  leper ;  mesellerie, 
a  receptacle  for  lepers.  '  Cutis  superficio  (sicubi 
tamen  cutis  potuit  superesse  misellis)  immaniter 
pustulis  frequentissimis  turgescente.'  (Ducange.)— 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology?] 

Measly,  adj.    Having  the  measles  :  (in  the 
extracts  as  swine). 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine 

To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 
And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  rump.  Swift. 
The  cysticercus  cellulosae  occurs  also  in  quad- 
rupeds, and  is  found  most  commonly  and  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  hog,  giving  rise  to  that  state  of  the 
muscles  which  is  called  measly  pork.  —  Owen,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Entozoa. 
Measurable,  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  measured. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be  com- 
puted by  number  of  successive  moments. — Bentley, 
Sermons. 

2.  Moderate  ;  in  small  quantity. 

A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all  things. 

North,  Translation  of  Philosopher  at  Court, 
p.  i)l :  1575. 

Measurably,  adv.    In  a  measurable  man- 
ner ;  moderately. 

Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  the  mind. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  28. 

Measure,  s.  [Fr.  mesure  ;  Lat.  mensura.'] 

1 .  That  by  which  anything  is  measured. 

A  taylor's  news, 
Who  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  many  a  thousand  warlike  French. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
When  Moses  speaks  of  meastires,  for  example,  of 
an  ephah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure  he 
meant :  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and 
measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Rule  by  which  anything  is  adjusted  or 
proportioned. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill 
customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 
and  tongues. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

I  expect,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight  and 
rash  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent.  — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

3.  Proportion  ;  quantity  settled. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  tilings,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto  :  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects  are  opposite.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

1  enter  not  into  the  particulars  of  the  law  of 
nature,  or  its  measures  of  punishment,  yet  there  is 
such  a  law. — Locke. 

4.  Stated  quantity :  (as,  'A  measure  of  wine '). 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

5.  Sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again, 
Till  either  deatli  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
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C.  Allotment ;  portion  allotted. 

We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  God 
hath  distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  unto 
you.— 2  Corinthians,  x.  18. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  1  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness  P  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.iv.  7. 
If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  639. 
Our  religion  sets  before  us,  not  the  example  of  a 
stupid  stoick,  who  had,  by  obstinate  principles, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a 
man  like  ourselves.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

7.  Degree  ;  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  description 
of  the  old  world. — Abbot,  Description  of  tlie  World. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that  you  neither 
omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you  that  there 
is  something  amiss,  nor  over-scrupulously  pursue  it 
when  you  are  not  conscious  to  yourself  of  notable 
failings. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great  abyss.— 
Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

8.  Proportionate  time  ;  musical  time. 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Prior,  Reply  to  Mrs.  Singer. 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
As  when  the  stars  in  their  a'thereal  race, 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  their  liquid  space, 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course  advance, 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance. 

Dryden. 

10.  Stately  dance. 

_  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace;  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  .Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as  a  measure, 
full  of  state  and  ancientry  ;  and  then  comes  repent- 
ance, and  with  his  bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Now  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young  Lochinvar. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion. 

11.  Moderation;  not  excess. 

Hell  hath  enlarg'd  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure. — Isaiah.v.  14. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess  ; 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

12.  Limit;  boundary. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mea- 
sure my  days,  what  it  is,  that  1  may  know  how 
frail  I  am. — Psalms,  xxxix.  4. 

13.  Anything  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards.— 
Bishop  Smalridgc,  Sermons. 

14.  Syllables  metrically  numbered  ;  metre. 

1  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  affected  the  soft- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  of  measure, 
rather  than  the  height  of  thought.— Dryden. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable.  — 
Pope. 

15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  light-foot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet. 

Spenser. 

16.  Mean  of  action  ;  mean  to  an  end. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his 
error.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebel!  ion. 

Praise  to  placelcss  proud  ability, 

Let  the  prudent  .Muse  disclaim  -, 
And  sing  the  statesman,  all  civility. 

Whom  moderate  measures  raise  to  fame. 
He  no  random  projects  urging, 
Makes  us  wild  alarms  to  feel, 
With  moderate  measures  gently  purging, 
Ills  that  prey  on  Britain's  weal. 
Gently  purging, 
Gently  purging, 
Gently  purging, 

Britain's  weal.  Canning, 
Moderate  Men  and  Moderate  Measures. 


M  V  AS  r  Measly 
A  XJ  1 v  ^  (  Measurement 
[The  original  of  (his  phrase  refers  to  the  necessity 
of  measuring  the  ground  upon  which  any  structure 
is  to  be  raised,  or  any  distant  effect  to  be  produced, 
as  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that  propor- 
tioned  his  means  to  his  end  was  said  to  take  right 
measures.  By  degrees  measures  and  means  were 
confounded,  and  any  thing  done  for  an  end.  and 
sometimes  any  transaction  absolutely,  is  called  a 
measure,  with  no  more  propriety  than  if,  because  an 
archer  might  be  said  to  have  taken  wrong  measures 
when  his  mark  was  beyond  reach,  we  should  say 
that  it  was  a  bad  measure  to  use  a  heavy  arrow. — 
Todd.] 

Have  hard  measure.    Be  hardly  treated. 
Measure,  v.  a. 

1.  Compute  the  quantity  of  anything  by  some 
settled  rule. 

Archidamus  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  writ  back, 
that  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory. — Bacon, 
Apophthegms. 

2.  Pass  through  ;  judge  of  extent  by  march 
ing  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps. 

Shakespear,  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden 

3.  Judge  of  quantity,  or  extent,  or  greatness. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  ;  infinite 
Thy  pow'r!   What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 
tongue 

Relate  thee?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  602. 

4.  Adjust ;  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
commerce ;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he  gets 
for  any  commodity  in  exchange  that  he  measures 
the  value  of  the  commodity  he  sells. — Locke. 

5.  Mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 

What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consum- 
mation.— Addison,  Spectator. 

6.  Allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again. — Matthew,  vii.  3. 

Measureless,  adj.  Immense ;  immeasur- 
able. 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Compar'd  with  measureless  eternity. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  71 :  1646. 

Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea.  Coleridge. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  mad- 
ness of  love, 

The  honey  of  poison-flowers,  and  all  its  measureless 
ill.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  10. 

Measurement,  s.  Mensuration  ;  act  of  mea- 
suring ;  result  of  measuring. 

Accurate  measurements  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
animals. — Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful, pt.iii.  §  4. 

Dr.  Williamson  .  . .  has  given  us  nearly  sixty  mea- 
surements of  the  facial  angle.  According  to  Cam- 
per's method,  which  includes  the  lower  jaw,  the 
following  are  examples.  At  the  top  of  the  scale 
stands  the  German,  with  an  angle  of  78  30 ;  and 
next  to  him,  and  differing  from  him  by  no  more 
than  1"5,  stands  a  Hottentot,  who  is  by  no  less  than 
4'19  better  than  a  Greek,  whose  skull  is  usually 
considered  the  model  form.  An  Australian  skull  is 
better  than  a  Chinese  by  four  decimals,  and  a  Bur- 
mese skull  excels  an  English  one  by  two  decimals. 
The  measurement  of  the  cranium,  excluding  the 
lower  jaw,  gives  very  different,  but  equally  fallacious 
results  :  here,  too,  the  German  is  at  the  top  of  the 
scale,  standing  at  87'80,  or  nine  degrees  higher  than 
with  the  lower  jaw.  The  Greek  skull  is  no  less  than 
4-28  below  the  German,  and  the  English  as  much  as 
6'80.  The  Albanian,  the  Australian,  and  the  Chinese 
skull  are  on  a  level.  French.  Spanish,  and  Polyne- 
sian skulls  have  the  same  angle,  and  this  is,  by  1*20, 
below  that  of  the  Australian  skull.  The  skull  of 
the  Sandwich  Islander  is  by  one  degree  higher  than 
that  of  the  New  Zealander,  the  two  skulls  belonging 
to  parties  notoriously  of  the  same  race  of  man.  Than 
the  facial  angle,  then,  no  more  ingenious  contrivance 
for  insuring  disorder  could  in  my  judgment  be  well 
imagined. — J.  Crawfurd,  On  Classification  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  Transactions  of  tlie  Ethnological 
Society. 
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Measuber  ■> 
Medallion  5 

Measurer,  s.    One  who  measures. 

The  world's  bright  eye,  time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  his  course  to  run. 

Howell,  Poem  to  King  Charles  I. :  16tl. 
Measuring:,  adj.  Applied  to  a  cast  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  length  from  another 
but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime,  lasts.  Waller. 
Meat.  s.    [A.S.  mcete.~] 

1.  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 

And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  manner;  ten 
asses  laden  with  the  good  things  of  Egypt,  and  ten 
she  asses  laden  with  corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  for 
his  father  by  the.  way. — Genesis,  xlv.  23. 

Carnivora  and  birds  of  prey  are  no  good  meat: 
but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  eholerick  nature  of 
those  birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh;  for 
pewets  and  ducks  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are  good 
meat. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There  was  a  multitude  of  excises ;  as,  the  vectigal 
macelli,  a  tax  upon  meat. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Food  in  general. 

Meals  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats  j  but 
God  shall  destroy  both  it  and  them. — 1  Corinthians, 
vi.  13. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
And  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake  or  carved. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Meatal.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
meatus. 

(For  example  see  Meatus.) 
Meated.  adj.    Fed  ;  foddered. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  meated  and  used.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

Meatn.  s.  Mead. 

Meath  made  of  honey,  or  liquorice  sodden  in  wa- 
ter.— Robinson,  Translation  of  Sir  T.  Move's  Uto- 
pia, ii.  1 :  1551. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  345. 

Meatus,  s.  [Lat.]  "Winding  passage  :  (ap- 
plied in  Anatomy  to  parts  of  the  ear,  uri- 
nary organs,  &c.) 

In  the  Rat  the  orifices  for  the  cochlear  and  vesti- 
bular divisions  of  the  acoustic  nerve  open  sepa- 
rately on  the  petrosal  surface,  not  into  a  common 
'meatus  interims.'  ...  In  the  beaver  the  upper  com- 
partment of  the  tympanum  is  much  smaller;  the 
bony  meatus  contracts  to  a  transverse  slit  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  membrana  tympani,  the  plane  of  which 
is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  meatus  itself: 
from  the  membrane  the  bony  meatus  extends  out- 
ward and  curves  forward  and  a  little  upward.  In 
the  Paca  the  horizontal  septum  divides  only  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  tympanic  bulla  into  an  upper  and 
lower  compartment,  the  meatus  terminating,  as 
usual,  in  the  latter.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  remark- 
ably developed  in  most  members  of  the  present  ac- 
tive timid  order :  it  is  enormous  in  Ctenomys.  In 
the  Chinchilla  the  mastoid  portion  rises  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium,  where  it  is  girt  by  a 
slender  band  of  the  combined  superoccipital  and 
squamosal :  the  petrosal  part  of  the  tympanic  bulla 
describes  a  curve  downward  and  backward  circum- 
scribing a  large  foramen  which  opens  into  the  bulla 
beneath  the  meatus  auditorius  extern  us.  This  is 
long,  wide,  funnel-shaped,  with  the  outlet  obliquely 
truncate  and  directed  upward  and  a  little  backward. 
In  the  Capybara  the  bony  meatus  externus  is  un- 
usually contracted,  is  cleft  below,  and  bounded 
there  by  two  small  tuberosities.  In  the  hare  the 
meatal  part  of  the  tympanic  is  long  and  ascends 
obliquely  backward  from  the  frame  of  the  drum- 
membrane. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Meazling:.  adj.    See  Mizzle. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 
small  than  in  great  drops  ;  in  meazling  and  soaking 
rain,  than  in  great  showers. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Mechanic,  adj.  [Lat.  meclianicus  ;  Fr.  me- 
canzque;  Gr. /inxni''/.] 

1.  Constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  mathematicks,  very  specious  in 
the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick operation. 
— Dry  den. 

2.  Mean  ;  servile  ;  of  mean  occupation. 

Mechanick  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king 
Descend  to  a  meclianick  dialect.   Lord  Roscommon. 

But  he  [Pope]  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk. 
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Mechanic,  s.    Manufacturer  ;  artizan. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  philosopher,  who 
possibly  would  have  made  a  good  meclianick,  and 
have  done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of 
the  spade  or  the  anvil.— South,  Sermons. 
2.  Low  workman  :  (used  in  disparagement). 
Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks. 

Shakespear,  CorioJanus,  v.  3. 
Mechanical,  adj.    Mechanic  ;  mean. 

Know  you  not,  being  mechanical,  you  ought  not 
walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign  of.your 
profession  ?— Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  I. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue;  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy,  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypo- 
theses, and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects  till  we 
come  to  the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is  not 
mechanical :  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  such 
like  questions. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Mechanics.  .9.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science 
so  called.    See  extracts. 

Dr.  Wallis  defines  mechanicks  to  be  the  geometry 
of  motion,  a  mathematical  science,  which  shews  the 
effects  of  powers,  or  moving  forces,  so  far  as  they 
are  applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  of 
motion. — Harris. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  minds 
of  acute  young  persons. —  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Salmoneus  was  a  great  proficient  in  mechanicks; 
and  inventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder.— 
Broome. 

Astronomy  is  a  science  so  ancient  that  we  can 
hardly  ascend  to  a  period  when  it  did  not  exist; 
mechanics, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  science  which  did 
not  begin  to  be  till  alter  the  time  of  Aristotle;  for 
Archimedes  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of 
the  first  sound  knowledge  on  this  subject.  What  is 
still  more  curious,  and  shows  remarkably  how  little 
the  continued  progress  of  science  follows  inevitably 
from  the  nature  of  man,  this  department  of  know- 
ledge, after  the  right  road  has  been  fairly  entered 
upon,  remained  absolutely  stationary  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years;  no  single  step  was  made,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  propositions  established  by  Archimedes, 
till  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Stevinus.  This  extra- 
ordinary halt  will  be  a  subject  of  attention  hereafter; 
at  present  we  must  consider  the  original  advance. 
The  great  step  made  by  Archimedes  in  mechanics 
was  the  establishing,  upon  true  grounds,  the  gene- 
ral proposition  concerning  a  straight  lever,  loaded 
with  two  heavy  bodies,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcrum. 
The  proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  so  circumstanced 
will  balance  each  other,  when  the  distance  of  the 
smaller  body  from  the  fulcrum  is  greater  than  the 
distance  of  the  other,  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tion in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  less.  This 
proposition  is  proved  by  Archimedes  in  a  work 
which  is  still  extant ;  and  the  proof  holds  its  place 
in  our  treatises  to  this  day,  as  the  simplest  which 
can  be  given.  The  demonstration  is  made  to  rest  on 
assumptions  which  amount  in  effect  to  such  defini- 
tions and  axioms  as  these — That  those  bodies  are  of 
equal  weight  which  balance  each  other  at  equal  arms 
of  a  straight  lever;  and  that  in  every  heavy  body 
there  is  a  definite  point  called  a  centre  of  gravity, 
in  which  point  we  may  suppose  the  weight  of  the 
body  collected. —  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

As  the  idea  of  space  is  brought  into  its  full  evi- 
dence by  the  study  of  geometry,  so  the  idea  of  force 
is  called  up  and  developed  by  the  study  of  the 
science  of  mechanics.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
our  scrutiny  of  the  ideas  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
that  force,  the  cause  of  motion  or  of  equilibrium, 
involves  an  independent  fundamental  idea,  and  is 
quite  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  mere 
modification  of  our  conceptions  of  space,  time,  and 
motion.  And  in  order  that  the  student  may  possess 
this  idea  in  a  precise  and  manifest  shape,  he  must 
pursue  the  science  of  mechanics  in  the  mode  which 
this  view  of  its  nature  demands;  that  is,  he  must 
study  it  as  an  independent  science,  resting  on  solid 
elementary  principles  of  its  own,  and  not  built  upon 
some  other  unmechanical  science  as  its  superstruc- 
ture. He  must  trace  the  truths  of  mechanics  from 
their  own  axioms  and  definitions :  these  axioms  and 
definitions  being  considered  as  merely  means  of 
bringing  into  play  the  idea  on  which  the  science  de- 
pends.— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  861 . 
Mechanically,  adv.  In  a  mechanical  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

They  suppose  even  the  common  animals  that  are 
in  being  to  have  been  formed  mechanically,  among 
the  rest. — Ray. 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypotheses  for  explain- 
ing all  things  mechanically,  null  refer  other  causes 
to  metaphysicks. — Sir  I.  Newton. 
Mechanician,  s.    One  professing  or  study- 
ing the  construction  of  machines. 

I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathemati- 
cians.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  92. 
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Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 
screws,  as  mechanicians  speak. — Boyle. 
Mechanism,  s.    Action  according  to  me- 
chanic laws. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  na- 
ture continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and  mo- 
tion; so  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by  me- 
chanism or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly  unac- 
countable.— Bentley. 

Mechanist.  Mechanician. 

The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  assert  before  hardy 
contradiction,  the  possibility  of  tearing  down  bul- 
warks with  a  silk-worm's  thread;  and  the  astrono- 
mer of  relating  the  rapidity  of  light,  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  height  of  the  lunar  moun- 
tains.— Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  117. 
Mechlin,  adj.    Epithet  given  to  lace  made 
at  Mechlin  ;  the  lace  itself,  in  which  case 
the  construction  is  substantival. 

With  eager  beats  his  mechlin  cravat  moves. 

Pope,  The  Basset-Table. 
Mechoacan,  or  Mechoacanna.  .?.      In  old 
Pharmacy.    Root  of  a  species  of  convol- 
vulus (Mechoacan)  so  called,  possessing 
aperient  qualities,  now  superseded  by  ja- 
lap, and  brought  from  the  province  of 
Mexico,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long  ;  the  plant  which  affords  it  is  a  species 
of  bindweed,  and  its  stalks  are  angular:  the  root  in 
powder  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Meconium.  S.     [Gr.  /;n<cwi'(oi  .] 

1.  Expressed  juice  of  poppy  :  (so  used  in  old 
Pharmacy  ;  it  has  now  a  series  of  con- 
geners, with  chemical  terminations,  indi- 
cating one  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
opium). 

Homer  speaks  of  the  poppy  (miVwiO  growing  in 
gardens.  .  .  .  Hippocrates  speaks  of  two  kinds,  the 
black  and  white  poppy.  .  .  .  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends the  jUTjKwi  ioi',  or  poppy  juice,  in  diseases  of 
the  uterus.  .  .  .  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  that 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  heads  and  leaves  is  termed 
meconium.  .  . .  Meconine  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odo- 
rous solid.  Its  taste,  which  is  at  first  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, is  afterwards  sensibly  acrid.  .  .  .  Meconic 
acid,  hitherto  found  in  the  poppy  tube  only  [is] 
usually  procured  from  meconate  of  lime  by  acting 
on  it,  m  hot  water,  w  ith  hydrochloric  acid. — Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  'Therapeutics. 

2.  In  Physiology.  First  excrement  of  chil- 
dren. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  ot 
dark-coloured  excrement,  in  the  bowels. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Simon  and  Frerichs  that 
the  meconium,  which  is  contained  in  the  intestinal 
canal  at  birth  is  chiefly  composed  of  accumulated 
bile.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Phy- 
siology,  §  377,  note:  18Ct. 

Medal,  s.    [Fr.  medaille. — See  also  extract 

from  Wedgwood.] 
[.  Ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money : 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin, 
it  was  stampt  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

•2.  Piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  remark- 
able performance. 

Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry 
Which  English  idiots  run  in  crowds  to  see, 
The  Polish  medal  bears  the  palm  alone. 

Dryden.  The  Medal,  1. 

[Medal. — Italian,  medaglia,  French,  medaille,  in  later 
times  any  ancient  coin,  but  originally  it  seems  to 
signify  a  coin  of  half  a  certain  value.  Obolus  dicitur 
medalia,  id  est  medietas  numrai.  ( Willelmus  Brito 
in  Ducange.)  Medalia,  en  half  pennynck.  (Dieffen- 
bach  Supplement.  Usavansi  all'  bora  le  medaglie  in 
Firenze,  die  le  due  valevano  an  danaio  picciolo. 
Novelle  Antiche  in  La  Crusca.  La  buona  lemmina 
die  non  avea  che  due  medaglie  (two  mites)  le  quali 
ella  offense  al  tempio.  (Ibid.)  Sometimes  it  is  used 
for  half  a  livre.and  indicates  a  coin  of  silver,  or  even 
of  gold.  Chi  e,  chi  vago  tanto  d'uua  cosa,— che 
cosa  che  valcsse  una  medaglia,  coinperasse  una 
livra.  La  Crusca. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.] 

Medallic.  adj.    Pertaining  to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medattick  eloquence, 
persuade  Eugenius,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
pocketful  of  Otho's  than  of  Jacobus's. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Medallion,  s.  Large  antique  stamp  or  me* 
dal. 
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Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  wore  the 
same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern  mo- 
ney.—  Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usef 'ulness  of 
ancient  Medals. 
Medallist,  s. 

li  Man  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet 
of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of  knowledge. 
— Addison. 

2.  Engraver  of  medals. 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  occupies  in  the  history  of  England  and  of 
mankind  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  por- 
tray with  some  minuteness  the  strong  lineaments 
of  his  character.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  But  both  in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older 
than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it  might 
be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His  external 
appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
own  captains  and  counsellors.  Sculptors,  painters, 
and  medallists  exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the 
tvork  of  transmitting  his  features  to  posterity ;  and 
nis  features  were  such  as  no  artist  could  fail  to 
seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten.— Macaiday,  History  of  England,  ch.vii. 

3.  Prizeman,  or  one  who  wins  a  medal :  (spe  - 
cially applied  to  certain  prizemen  in  the 
Universities). 

Meddle,  v.  n.  (by  an  elision  of  the  middle 
consonants,  Mell,  q.v.) 

1.  Have  to  do:  (in  this  sense  it  is  always 
followed  by  with). 

It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 
into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  flayed,  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow,  and 
so  make  it  hollow;  but  meddle  not  with  the  back, 
because  it  is  bitter. — Bacon. 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  we 
will  only  meddle. — Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  med- 
dling with  the  design  nor  disposition. — JJryden. 

2.  Interpose  ;  act  in  anything-. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther. 
—Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

In  every  turn  of  state,  without  meddling  on  ei- 
ther side,  he  has  always  been  favourable  to  merit. — 
Dry  den. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  the  succession  of  princes;  but.  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them. — Locke. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
my  family  ?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy  ?— Ar- 
buthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

3.  Interpose  or  intervene  importunely  or 
officiously. 

Why  should'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt.— 2  Kings, 
xiv.  10. 

It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife ;  but 
every  fool  will  be  meddling. — Proverbs,  xx.  3. 

Meddle,  v.  a.    Mix  ;  mingle.  Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
That  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  Spenser. 

A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Meddler,  s.  One  who  busies  himself  with 
things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  information 
as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. — 
Bacon. 

This  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assnnie  to  them- 
selves the  merits  of  other  men's  services,  meddlers, 
boasters,  and  impertinents. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 
Meddlesome,  adj.  Intermeddling. 

Christendom  could  not  have  been  so  long,  if  there 
had  been  so  meddlesome  a  body  in  it  as  the  pope 
now  is. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Meddlesomeness,   s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Meddlesome  ;  officiousness  ;  forward- 
ness to  busy  one's  self,  where  one  has  no 
concern. 

I  shall  propound  some  general  rules,  according  to 
which  such  meddlesomeness  is  commonly  blamable. 
— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.i.  serm.  xxi. 
Meddling,  part.  adj.   Officious  and  imperti- 
nent interposition. 

Let  them  read  over  their  catechism,  and  lay  aside 
spite  and  virulence,  gossiping  and  meddling,  calumny 
and  detraction. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.viii. 
This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

Roice. 

Nothing  is  so  galling  to  a  people  not  broken  in 
from  the  birth  as  a  paternal,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
meddling  government,  a  government  which  tells 
them  what  to  read,  and  say,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear.  Our  fathers  could  not  bear  it  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  we  are  not  more  patient  than  they. 
—  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Southcy's  Colloquies  on  Society. 
Vol.  II. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Euro- 
pean legislature  has  placed  itself,  By  enactments 
against  usury,  it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to 
destroy :  it  has  passed  laws,  which  the  imperative 
necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate.  ...  In 
the  sane  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mis- 
taken notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian 
governments  have  done  other  things  still  more  in- 
jurious. They  have  made  strenuous  and  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the 
most  important  questions  in  politics  and  religion. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  v. 

Median,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle.]  Re- 
lated to,  in  connection  with,  constituted 
by,  constituting  the  middle  of  anything : 
(its  special  application  common  in  Ana- 
tomy, where  there  is  a  median  nerve  and  a 
median  vein). 

The  seventh  cervical,  having  given  off  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  the  remaining  part 
gives  off  a  branch  which  sends  one  back  to  the 
Brachialis  interims,  .  . .  and  then  gives  branches  to 
the  skin  of  the  fore-arm ;  ...  it  then  joins  the  branch 
from  the  first  and  second  dorsal  nerves,  about  an 
inch  above  the  elbow  to  form  the  median,  nerve, 
which  is  small  as  compared  with  that  in  man. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Mediant,  s.  [Fr.  mediante.']  In  Music. 
Third  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Mediant  in  music  [is]  the  string  or  sound  which 
divides  the  fifth  of  a  key  into  two  thirds,  the  one 
major  and  the  other  minor ;  audit  is  their  relative  po- 
sition which  determines  the  key. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Mediastine.  s.  English  (though  rarer)  form 
of  M  e  d  i  a  s  t  i  n  u  m. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside  of 
the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
mediastine  as  well  as  the  pleura. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Mediastinum,  s.    [Lat.  medius  =  middle  +  a 
derivative  of  sto  =  stand  =  standing  in  the 
middle.]   In  Anatomy.   Duplicature  of  the 
pleura  so  called,  forming  a  septum,  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two 
parts,  and  which  is  divided  into  an  anterior 
and  posterior  portion.    A  similar  septum 
formed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  separating 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  is  also, 
though  not  generally,  so  called.    There  is 
also  a  mediastinum  scroti.    It  has  more 
than  one  derivative,  e.  g.  mediastinal  as  the 
name  of  an  artery  ;  mediastinitis  =  inflam- 
mation of  the  mediastinum. 

There  are  yet  other  cases  in  which  .  . .  the  use  of 
the  remaining  lung  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the 
pushing  over  of  the  mediastinum. — Sir  T.  Wbtson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  a  similar  disease  of  the  rest  of  the 
pleura  by  several  authors. . . .  The  causes  of  medi- 
astinitis are  chiefly  external  injuries.  .  .  .  the  pro- 
gnosis in  mediastinitis  should  be  very  guarded. — 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Mediate,  v.  n. 

1 .  Interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  par- 
ties ;  act  indifferently  between  contending 
parties ;  intercede. 

It  would  become  his  love  to  interpose 
Eor  my  access,  at  such  a  needful  hour, 
And  mediate  for  my  blessing. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers. 
The  corruption  of  manners  in  the  world  we  shall 
find  owing  to  some  mediating  schemes  that  offer  to 
comprehend  the  different  interests  of  sin  and  reli- 
gion . — Rogers. 

2.  Be  between  two. 

By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other  bodies 
that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their 
body.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
Mediate,  v.  a. 

1.  Effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to 
interpose  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the 
nations. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

I  possess  chemists  and  corpuscularians  of  advan- 
tages by  the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  between 
them. — Boyle. 

2.  Limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the  ele- 
vation of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again, 
mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  pace,  equal  to 
five  feet. — Holder. 
Mediate,  adj. 
1.  Interposed ;  intervening. 
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Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell'd: 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld. 

Prior,  Charity. 

2.  Middle  ;  between  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state. 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  645. 

3.  Acting  as  a  means. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  his 
marriaire  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

4.  In  Medicine.  With  a  special  application 
to  auscultation,  i.e.  to  the  investigation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  i 
chest,  the  abdomen,  and  uterus  by  listening 
to  the  sounds,  either  as  existing  within  the 
body,  or  as  showing  solidity  or  hollowness 
by  their  resonance  or  non-resonance  on 
being  struck  or  tapped.  In  the  extract 
applied  to  percussion. 

Avenbrugger  and  Corvisart,  and  indeed  everybody 
else  who  used  percussion  at  all,  until  a  very  few 
years  ago,  employed  direct  percussion  ;  that  is',  they 
struck  the  chest  with  the  extremities  of  their  fingers. 
More  recently  mediate  percussion  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Piorry.  In  mediate  percussion,  some 
solid  substance  is  placed  upon  the  spot,  the  reso- 
nance of  which  is  about  to  be  explored,  and  the 
blow  is  made  upon  that  substance  which  is  called  a 
pleximetey — a  stroke-measurer.  —  Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  xlvii. 

Mediately,  adv.  By  a  secondary  cause  ;  in 
such  a  manner  that  something  acts  between 
the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect. 

Godworketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means ;  the  which  means  of  our  safety 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed  as 
his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Pestilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately  by 
conversing  with  infected  persons,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the  air. — 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

(For  other  examples  see  Immediately.) 
Mediation,  s.    [Lat.  mediatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Interposition;  intervention;  agency  be- 
tween two  parties,  practised  by  a  common 
friend. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those  trou- 
bles between  him  and  his  subjects;  they  accordingly 
interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner. — Bacon. 

2.  In  Politics  and  Laiv,  as  opposed  to  arbi- 
tration.   See  extract. 

If  neither  of  the  nations  .  .  .  thinks  proper  to 
abandon  her  right  .  . .  the  contending  parties  are 
bound  to  try  the  gentlest  methods  of  terminating 
their  differences.  These  are,  first  an  amicable  ac- 
commodation. .  . .  Compromise  is  a  second.  Media- 
tion, in  which  a  common  friend  interposes  his  good 
offices,  frequently  proves  efficacious  in  engaging  the 
contending  parties  to  meet  each  other  half-way. . .  . 
The  office  of  a  mediator  requires  as  great  a  degree  of 
integrity  as  of  prudence  and  address.  . . .  He  is  a 
conciliator,  and  not  a  judge. .  . .  When  sovereigns  ! 
. . .  cannot  agree  . . .  about  their  pretensions,  and 
are,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  preserving  or  restoring  * 
peace,  they  sometimes  submit  the  decision  of  their 
disputes  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  common  agree- 
ment. When  once  the  contending  parties  nave 
entered  into  articles  of  arbitration,  they  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators. — Trans- 
lation of  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. : 
edited  by  J.  Chitty. 

3.  Agency  interposed  ;  intervenient  power. 

The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensitive 
appetite :  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  of 
flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in 
the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  these 
passions. — Sotcth,  Sermons. 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  immaterial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact. — Bentley. 
Mediatize,  v.  a.    Change  from  an  imme- 
diate, or  direct,  to  a  mediate,  or  indirect, 
relation.     Specially  applied  in  Political 
History  to  those  German  States  which,  in- 
stead of  being  held  directly  under  the 
Emperov  or  Kaiser,  were  converted  in*o 
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portions  of  the  territory  with  which  they 
were  dh*ectly  connected,  and,  as  such, 
placed  with  a  medium  between  them  and 
the  emperor. 
Mediatized,  part.  adj.  Placed  in  a  mediate 
relation  to  the  Kaiser. 

You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  am  not  igno- 
rant that  his  highness  has  the  misfortune  of  being  a 
mediatized  prince. — B.  Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  b.  vi. 
ch.iv. 

Mediator,  s. 

1.  One  that  intervenes  between  two  parties. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters,  to  yourself,  as 
a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  king  of  Scots,  the  duchesses  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester  were  made  denizens,  and  me- 
diators were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Burgundy,  by  authority  of  the  three 
estates  assembled  in  parliament. — Hallam,  Vieiv  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

Charles  came  back,  not  as  a  mediator  between  his 
people  and  a  victorious  enemy,  but  as  a  mediator 
between  internal  factions.  He  found  the  Scotch 
covenanters  and  the  Irish  Papists  alike  subdued. 
He  found  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  added  to  the  em- 
pire. He  was  heir  to  the  conquests  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  able  usurper  who  had  excluded  him.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

At  first  his  endeavours  were  wisely  and  becomingly 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace— a  peace  which, 
so  long  as  the  Emperor  refrained  from  asserting  his 
full  imperial  rights,  so  long  as  the  Guelfs  ruled  un- 
disturbed in  those  cities  in  which  their  interests 
predominated,  the  republics  were  content  to  ob- 
serve ;  the  lofty  station  of  the  mediator  of  such 
peace  became  his  sacred  function,  and  gave  him  [the 
Pope]  great  weight  with  both  parties.— MUman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

Mediators  of  questions  were  six  persons  authorised 
by  statute,  who,  upon  any  question  arising  among 
merchants  relating  to  unmerchantable  wool,  arising 
from  undue  packing,  &c,  might,  before  the  mayor 
and  officers  of  the  staple,  upon  their  oath  certify 
and  settle  the  same,  to  whose  order  and  determina- 
tion therein  the  parties  concerned  were  to  give  en- 
tire credence  and  submit. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
(See  also  under  M e d iat  ion.) 

2.  Intercessor  ;  entreater  for  another ;  one 
who  uses  his  influence  in  favour  of  another. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  make  saints 
or  angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  them. — 
Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

3.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  Saviour. 

A  mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is  a  medi- 
ator by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures  divine 
and  human  j  and  mediator  by  office,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man. —  Waterland. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  is  design'd, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  60. 

Mediatorial,  adj.   Belonging  to,  having  the 

character  of,  a  mediator. 

All  other  effects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  are 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. — 
Fiddes,  Sermons. 
Mediatorsbip.  s.    Office  of  a  mediator. 

The  necessity  of  this  part  of  the  article  is  evident, 
in  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  intimate  and 
essential  part  of  the  mediatorship. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  iv. 
Mediatory,  adj.  Mediatorial. 

This  every  true  Christian  longs  and  breathes  after, 
that  these  days  of  sin  and  misery  may  be  shortened, 
that  Christ  would  come  in  his  glory,  that  his  media- 
tory kingdom  being  fulfilled,  it  might  be  delivered 
up  unto  the  Father. — Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  47. 
Mediatress.  s.    Female  mediator. 

Neither  dare  we  associate  her  as  a  secondary  medi- 
atress  with  her  son.  —  Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  125 :  1616. 
Mediatrix,  s.    Latin  form  of  the  preceding. 

Knights  . . .  invoking  them  [ladies]  as  so  many 
advocates  and  mediatrixes  in  their  conflicts  and 
encounters.— Ozel,  Life  of  Cervantes,  p.  9 :  1738. 

This  stately  coquet,  [Q.  Elizabeth,]  the  guardian 
of  the  protectant  faith,  the  terrour  of  the  sea,  the 
mediatrix  of  the  factions  of  Europe. — T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii;  493. 
Medic,  s.    [Lat.  medicago.~]    See  extract. 

There  are  six  indigenous  species.  1.  Purple  mediclc, 
or  lucern  (M.  sativa) ;  2.  Yellow  sickle  medick,  or 
button -jago  (M.  faleata) ;  3.  Black  trefoil  medick,  or 
nonsuch  (M.lupulina) ;  4.  Spotted  medick  (M.macu- 
lata);  5.  Flat-toothed  medick,  (31.  muricata);  6.  Lit- 
tle bur  medick  (M.  minima).— Johnson,  Farmers' 
Cyclopadia. 
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Medical,   adj.    [Lat.  medicus.']    Physical ; 
relating  to  the  art  of  healing ;  medicinal. 
In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Medically,  ado.    Physically  ;  medicinally. 
That  which  promoted  this  consideration,  and  me- 
dically advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of  Hip- 
pocrates.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Medicament,  s.  [Lat.  mcdicamentum.~}  Any- 
thing used  in  healing ;  generally  topical 
applications. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ments, after  it  was  putrefied;  and  the  violent  swel- 
ling and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by  scald- 
ing it  with  milk. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Admonitions,  fraternal,  or  paternal,  then  public 
reprehensions ;  and  upon  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
these  milder  medicaments,  the  use  of  stronger  phy- 
sick,  the  censures. — Hammond. 
Medicamentally,  adv.    After  the  manner, 
with  the  power  of,  medicine.  Hare. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  power- 
fullest  action  of  natural  heat;  and  that  not  only 
alimcntally  in  a  substantial  mutation, but  also  medi- 
camentally in  any  corporeal  conversion.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Medicaster,  s.  One  who  brags  of  medi- 
cines ;  quack.  Hare. 

Many  medicasters,  pretenders  to  physick,  buy  the 
the  degree  of  doctor  abroad. — Whitlock,  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  107  :  1651. 
Medicate,  v.  a.     Tincture  or  impregnate 
with  anything  medicinal. 

If  some  infrequent  passenger  crossed  our  streets, 
it  was  not  without  his  medicated  posie  at  his  nose, 
and  his  zedoary  or  angelica  in  his  mouth. — Bishop 
Hall,  Thanksgiving  Sermon:  1625. 

The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  of  London,  do  so 
medicate  and  impregnate  the  air  about  it,  that  it 
becomes  capable  of  little  more. —  Graunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  medi- 
cated waters. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 
Medication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating  with 
medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Use  of  physic. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before  and  after. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Medicinable.  adj.     Having  the  power  of 
physic  ;  able  to  heal ;  salutary. 

A  medicinable  moral,  that  is,  the  two  bookes  of 
Horace  his  satyres  englished,  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  St.  Hierome.  —  Drant,  Translation  of 
Horace:  1566. 

God,  from  whom  men's  several  degrees  and  pre- 
eminences do  proceed,  hath  appointed  them  in  his 
church,  at  whose  hands  his  pleasure  is,  that  we 
should  receive  both  baptism,  and  all  other  public 
medicinable  helps  of  soul.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  v.  §  62. 

Any  impediment  will  be  medicinable  to  me. — 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  2. 

Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  not  in  medicinable  use. 
— Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which 
gives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  Spaw  water, 
and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. — 
Sir  HT.  Wotton. 

The  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes  are  medicinable. — 
/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Medicinal,  adj.    [sometimes  in  the  older 
writers,  medicinal  (Lat.  medicina)  ;  some- 
times a  trisyllable.] 
1.  Having  the  power  of  healing  ;  having 
medical  virtue. 

Come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either  ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Talc,  ii.  3. 
Since  herbs  and  roots  by  dying  lose  not  all, 
But  they,  yea  ashes  too,  are  medicinal. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  215. 
Of  medicinal  and  aromatic  twigs.      Ibid.,  p.  263. 
The  medicinal  bitterness  hath  its  ingredients, 
truth  and  charity.— Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of 
the  Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
p.  247. 

And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly. 

Milton,  Comus,  636. 
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Thoughts  my  tormentors,  arm'd  with  deadly 

stings, 

Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts ; 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise, 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  623. 
The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command. 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand; 
All  eager  to  perform  their  part ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by  their  art. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  110. 

•2.  Belonging  to  medicine. 

Learned  lie  was  in  med'cinal  lore, 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  223. 

Such  are  called  medicinal  days  by  some  writers, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines  :  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  more  conveniently  complied  with. — 
Quincy. 

Medicinal  hours  are  those  wherein  it  is  supposed 
that  medicines  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going  to  bed ; 
but  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and 
aggravation  of  the  distemper. — Id. 

Medicinally,  adv.    In  the  way  of  medicine. 

Philosophically,  medicinally,  to  shew  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  [melancholy,] 
that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

The  witnesses  that  leech-like  lived  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  were  mcd'cinally  good. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  149. 

Medicine,  s.    [from  Lat.  ?ncdicina.~\ 

1.  Physic;  any  remedy  administered  by  a 
physician. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones. — Proverbs,  xvii.  22. 

O,  my  dear  father!  restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  :  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

I  wish  to  die.  yet  dare  not  death  endure; 
Detest  the  medicine,  yet  desire  the  cure.  Dryden. 

2.  The  principles,  practice,  system,  and 
faculty  of  medicine. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in  most  of  those 
institutions,  were  drawn  by  the  love  of  science  from 
foreign  countries.  The  chief  universities  had  their 
own  particular  departments  of  excellence.  Paris 
was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology ;  Bologna  and 
Orleans,  and  afterwards  Bourges,  for  jurisprudence  ; 
Montpelier  for  medicine. — Dallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

By  the  principles  of  medicine  are  meant  those 
general  truths  and  doctrines  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained and  established,  slowly  indeed  and  irregu- 
larly, but  still  with  considerable  precision,  by  the 
continued  observation  of  attentive  minds  through- 
out the  progress  of  medicine  as  a  science.  These 
principles  I  profess  to  teach  you.  The  practice  of 
medicine,  or  the  particular  application  of  these  ge- 
neral facts  and  doctrines,  I  shall  describe  to  you ; 
but  I  cannot  profess  to  teach  it  in  this  room ;  nor 
can  you  learn  it,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  sense, 
from  my  description  of  it. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  intro- 
ductory lecture. 

Medicine,  s.  [from  French  mcdecin.~]  Phy- 
sician. Gallicism.  Perhaps  better  without 
the  final  -e. 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Medicine,  v.  a.  Restore  or  cure  by  medi- 
cine ;  apply  medicine  to. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Medics,  [for  the  import  of  the  final 
-s,  which  gives  it  its  plural  form,  see 
Chromatics.  As  a  Latin  word  the  form 
is  exceptionable;  the  only  word  legitimately 
dealt  with  as  the  word  referred  to  being 
Greek.]    Science  of  medicine.  Rare. 

In  medicks,  we  have  some  confident  undertakers 
to  rescue  the  science  from  all  its  reproaches  and 
dishonours,  to  cure  all  diseases,  &c.  —  J.  Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  402  :  1665. 

Mediety.  s.    [Lat.  medietas,  -atis.~\  Middle 
state  ;  participation  of  two  extremes  ;  half. 
They  contained  no  fishy  composure,  but  were 
made  up  of  man  and  bird;  the  human  mediety 
variously  placed  not  only  above  but  below. — ifKr  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Medieval,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle  + 
cevum  =  age.]  Connected  with,  constitu- 
ted by,  the  middle  ages. 

(For  example  see  under  Middle.) 

Mediocre,  adj.  [Fir. ;  from  Lat.  mediocris.'] 
Of  moderate  degree;  of  middle  rate;  mid- 
dling. 

The  verses  .  . .  were  very  mediocre  in  themselves. 
—Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

A  word  introduced,  perhaps  into  our  language  by- 
Swift  ;  as  I  Rather  from  additions  made  to  the  former 
edition  of  this  dictionary;  in  which,  however,  I  ob- 
served that  Swift  had  used  the  word  mediocrist; 
and  that  the  French  word  is  old.— Todd. 

Mediocrist.  .<?.    One  of  middling  abilities. 
He  [Hughes]  is  too  grave  a  poet  for  me;  and  I 
think  among  the  mediocrists  ill  prose  as  well  as 
verse.— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

Mediocrity,  s. 

1.  Moderate  degree  ;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full 
period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of 
success. — Bacon. 

There  appeared  a  sudden  and  marvellous  conver- 
sion in  the  duke's  case,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
most  depressed,  as  if  his  expedition  had  been  ca- 
pable of  no  mediocrities. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a  mean 
fortune,  who  manages  his  store  with  great  parsi- 
mony ;  but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into  profuse- 
liess,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of  living.— 
Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  preface. 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  is  all  that 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  of  medi- 
ocrity, while  we  are  in  this  world,  can  attain  to. — 
Locke. 

The  heir  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  had  been  already 
set  aside  at  the  election  of  Harold ;  and  his  youth, 
joined  to  a  mediocrity  of  understanding  which  ex- 
cited neither  esteem  nor  fear,  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  scheme  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne 
in  those  moments  of  imminent  peril  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  des- 
titute of  great  men. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Moderation  ;  temperance. 

Lest  appetite,  in  the  use  of  food,  should  lead  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  obedience  to 
that  law  of  reason  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in 
meats  and  drinks. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be 
drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return 
to  a  mediocrity  '! — Ibid. 

Medioxumous.    adj.     [Lat.  tncdioxumus.^ 

Having  the  character  of  a  medium.  Hare. 

The  whole  order  of  the  medioxumous  t)r  inter- 
11  initial  deities.  —  Dr.  II.  More,  b.  i.  ch.  xii.  §  6. 
(Trench.) 

Meditate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  meditatus,  pret.  part, 
of  meditor.~\ 

1.  Plan:  scheme;  contrive. 

Like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray, 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  242. 

Before  the  memory  of  the  flood  was  lost,  men 
■meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. — 
Forbes. 

2.  Think  on  ;  revolve  in  the  mind. 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton,  Counts,  547. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meditate  good  things 
in  wisdom,  and  that  reasoneth  of  holy  things  by  his 
understanding. — Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  20. 

Meditate,  v.  n.  Think  ;  muse  ;  contemplate; 
dwell  on  with  intense  thought. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. — Psalms,  i.  2. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of 
thy  doings. — Ibid,  lxxvii.  15. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon 
the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate;  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  a  sin,  or  some  new  encour- 
agements to  virtue.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  love  him  ;  all  these  being  pleasure 
and  peace. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Meditated,  part.  adj.  Contemplated ;  in- 
tended. 

Adolph,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  had  raised  Otho 
to  the  Empire ;  crowned  him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  he 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  confederacy;  but  already 
there  were  dark  rumours  of  his  treachery  and  medi- 
tated revolt.  That  revolt  took  place  at  length  — 
Mil  man.  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.ix.  ch.ii. 
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Meditation,  s. 

1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  contriv- 
ance ;  contemplation. 

Then  left  I  the  meditations  wherein  I  was,  and 
spake  to  her  in  anger. — 2  Esdras,  x.  5. 

'Tis  most  true, 
That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell. 

Milton,  Comus,  385. 

Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary;  and 
a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  God 
in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  is 
none. — lientley. 

2.  Contemplation. 

This  was  while  his  former  work  was  still  in  medi- 
tation, and  before  it  had  seen  the  light. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  Europe, 

3.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects. 

His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation ; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  to  live.  Granville. 

4.  Series  of  thoughts  occasioned  by  any  ob- 
ject or  occurrence  :  (as,  '  Books  of  medita- 
tions '). 

Meditative,  adj.    Addicted  to  meditation. 
Abeillard  was  pious,  reserved,  and  meditative. — 
Berington,  History  of  Abeillard. 

Mediterrane.  adj.  Mediterranean.  Rare. 
In  all  that  part  that  lieth  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mediterrane  sea,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the 
vulgar  tongue. — Brerewood. 

Mediterranean,  adj.  [Lat.  medius  =  middle 
+  terra  =  earth  ;  the  meaning  being  sur- 
rounded by  earth,  or  land  ;  generally  in  a 
geographical  sense.]  This  is,  practically,  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  espe- 
cially when  preceded  by  the.  The  Baltic 
is  a,  but  not  the,  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Still  less  is  it  The  Mediterranean,  in  which 
combination  the  construction  is  substan- 
tival. 

Mediterraneous.  adj.  Inland ;  remote  from 
the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mediterraneous 
parts ;  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation 
of  the  earth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  have  taken  a  less  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  mediterraneous 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea. — T.  Burnet,  T/ieory  of  the  Earth. 
Medium,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Anything  intervening. 

AVhether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums, 
cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be 
tried. — Bacon. 

The  most  barbarous  nations,  and  impolite  people 
who  knew  no  arts  or  sciences,  and  consequently  no 
artificial  media,  have  known,  acknowledged,  and 
worshipped  a  God.  —  Bishop  Barlow,  Remains, 
p.  517. 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes;  and  must  remove  all  mediums, 
That  each  may  be  the  other's  object. 

<Si>  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects ;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
immured,  and  by  curve  lines.—  Holder. 

He,  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours  de- 
pend, are  denser  than  the  medium  which  pervades 
their  interstices. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediums, 
unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arises  from  the  regular  and  very  lasting  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets  in  all  manner  of  courses 
through  the  heavens.— Ibid. 
Plural  media. 

What,  now,  do  wo  find  among  the  organisms  thus 
subject  to  various  regular  and  irregular  alternations 
of  media. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

2.  Anything  used  in  ratiocination,  in  order 
to  a  conclusion  ;  middle  term  in  an  ar- 
gument, by  which  propositions  are  con- 
nected. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  mediums  which 
have  been  used. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
dedication. 

We,  whose  understandings  are  short,  are  forced  to 
collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  process 
we  seek  out  proper  mediums.— Baker,  ltejlections 
upon  Learning. 

3.  Middle  place  or  degree  ;  just  tempera- 
ture between  extremes. 
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The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the 
priile  and  the  abjection,  the  two  extremes. — Sir  Ii. 
L 'Estrange. 

Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps, 
concede 

Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 

In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far; 

All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar : 

But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 

No  medium  knows  ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 

For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 

Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism,  person 
through  whom  certain  supposed  spirits 
communicate  with  persons  who  put  them- 
selves in  certain  relations  with  them. 

Medlar,  s.  [Lat.  medullaris  =  marrowy,  from 
the  softness  of  the  fruit.  ?  Mespilus,  from 
which  it  is  derived  by  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Tree. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
Which  maids  call  medlars. 

Shakespcar,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  1. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either  whole,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  as  in  the  manured 
sorts ;  or  laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts :  the  flower 
consists  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose:  the  fruits  are  umbilicated, and  are  not  eatable 
till  they  decay ;  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  five 
hard  seeds  in  each. — Miller. 

2.  Fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe, 
And  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Shakespcar,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  with  a  basket  of  services,  medlars,  and 
ohesnuts. — Pcacham,  On  Drawing. 

No  rotten  medlars,  whilst  there  bo 
Whole  orchards  in  virginity.  Cleaveland. 

Adopted  plums  will  alien  branches  grace ; 
And  men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 
Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  310. 

Medley,  s.    Mixture ;  miscellany  ;  mingled 

mass :  (commonly  used  with  some  degree 

of  contempt). 

Some  imagined  that  the  powder  in  the  armory 
had  taken  fire  ;  others,  that  troops  of  horsemen  ap- 
proached :  in  which  medly  of  conceits  they  bare 
down  one  upon  another,  and  jostled  many  into  the 
tower  ditch. — Sir  J.  Hayivard. 

Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars, 
Suspicions,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  wars; 
Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley  of 
religion  and  bloodshed. — Addison. 

They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues, 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  Id.,  Cato. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures,  Woodcock,  Pippin,  Moyle, 
Rough  Eliot,  sweet  Pearmain  ;  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley.       J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  2S7. 

Medley,  adj.    Mingled  ;  confused. 

I'm  strangely  discomposed; 
Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.  Dryden. 

Medley,  v.  a.  Mingle. 

The  things  taught  by  Mahumed  are  so  mixt  and 
confused,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  range  them 
under  distinct  heads ;  And  yet  they  are  not  more 
medly' d  in  themselves  than  disadvantageous^  re- 
presented by  writers.— L.  Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet, 
p.  83. 

Medullar,  adj.  [Lat.  medullaris,  from  me- 
dulla  =  marrow.]  Pertaining  to  the  mar- 
row. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 
being  a  bundle  of  very  small,  thread-like  channels  or 
fibres. — Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Medullary,  adj.    Same  as  Medullar. 

The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullary  sub- 
stance that  runs  down  its  cavity,  is  bent  after  the 
manner  of  the  catenarian  curve. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 
Medusa,  s.    [Gr. :  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Gorgons.]    See  extract. 

Medusa—  sea-nettle.  The  former  are  found  in  such 
quantities  in  Milford  Haven,  that  a  pint  of  these 
medusa  have  been  obtained  by  filtration  from  a 
gallon  of  sea-water  in  a  luminous  state.— Pennant, 
British  Zoology. 

In  our  supplementary  observations  on  this  class, 
we  must  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  the  Acalephse 
simplices,  which  are  most  comprised  in  the  great 
genus  Medusa  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  which  M.  do 
Lamarck  has  given  the  name  of  Medusarice. . . .  Tho 
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tissue  of  the  medusa  is  not  really  homogenous, 
though  it  appears  to  be  so. . .  .  The  apparatus  of 
sensation  in  the  medusa  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
skin.—  Supplement  {On  Acalepha?)  in  Translation 
of  Owners  li'egnc  Animal. 

Medttsa,  in  zoology  [is]  a  name  given  by  Linnseus 
to  st  genus  of  marine  animals,  now  forming  an  ex- 
tensive tribe  in  the  elass  Aealepha  of  the  Cuvierian 
system.  The  body  is  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
disc,  more  or  less  convex  above,  called  the  Umbel, 
from  the  centre  of  which,  and  from  the  margin, 
there  depend  in  most  of  the  species  processes  or 
filaments  more  or  less  numerous,  and  more  or  less 
elongated.  The  Medusa?  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Sea-blubber,  Jelly-fish,  &c.  They  have 
a  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  excavated  in  t  he  centre 
of  the  disc,  and  opening  externally  either  by  a  cen- 
tral and  inferior  crucial  mouth,  or  continued  into 
branched  appendages,  and  receiving  the  nutriment 
by  innumerable  minute  pores.  .  .  .  The  digested 
fluid  is  conveyed  by  vessels  from  the  stomach  to  an 
exquisite  network  or  plexus  situated  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  border  of  the  disc,  where  it  receives 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  fitted  for 
assimilation.  Some  species,  as  the  Medusa  aurita, 
have  also  intestinal  canals  leading  from  the  stomach 
to  separate  anal  outlets.  Traces  of  a  nervous  system 
and  rudimental  organs  of  vision  have  been  discerned 
in  some  of  the  Medusa'.  They  swim  by  muscular 
contraction  of  the  margins  of  the  disc.  They  are  of 
distinct  sexes. .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  complica- 
tion of  the  organic  machinery,  functions,  and  gene- 
rative economy  of  the  Medusa',  their  solids  form  so 
small  a  proportion  of  their  frame  that,  of  a  medusa 
of  ten  pounds  weight,  what  remains  upon  the  filter 
through  which  its  fluid  parts  (chiefly  sea-water) 
have  escaped  does  not  exceed  two  drachms.  A  great 
number  of  the  Medusa?  are  phosphorescent,  shining 
in  the  night  like  globes  of  fire  ;  but  the  nature  and 
the  agents  of  this  wonderful  property  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Most  of  the  Medusa?  at  certain  seasons 
sting  and  inflame  the  hand  that  touches  them  ;  but 
the  cause  of  this  property  is  equally  unknown. — 
Owen,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Meed.  s.    [A.S.  med.~\ 

1.  Reward;  recompense. 

He  knows  his  meed  if  he  be  spied. 
To  be  a  thousand  deaths  and  shame  beside. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Whether  in  beauties  glory  did  exceed, 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meede.  Ibid. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Shakespear.  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  12. 

2.  Merit ;  desert. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward,  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
Meed.  v.  a.    Merit;  deserve.  Hare. 
And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave. 

Heywood,  Silver  Aye  :  1613. 
Meek.  adj.  [Norse,  ny'dk."] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  proud;  not  rough; 
not  easily  provoked  ;  soft ;  gentle. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.— Num- 
bers, xii.  3. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  a»eei-eyed  peace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

Both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
"Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1100. 
First  element  in  a  compound. 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  wteefc-spirited, 
till  we  are  assured  of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors. 
— Collier. 
Meek.  v.  a.  Humble. 

Shall  not  God  spare  weyk  and  feble  cretures 
mekyng  themselfe,  and  knowynge  theyr  owne  in- 
fyrmy te  ?—^JSUhop  Fisher,  On  the  Seven  penitential 
Psalms,  p.  19. 

Meekened.  part.  adj.    Made  low ;  made 
humble.  Rare. 

A  journey  tedious  for  a  strength  so  young 
I  undertook ;  .  .  . 

Climb'd  mountains  where  the  wanton  kidling  dallies, 
Then  with  soft  steps  enseal'd  the  meeken'd  vallies, 
In  quest  of  memory. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

Meekly,  adv.    In  a  meek  manner. 
Be  therefore,  O  my  dear  lords,  pacify 'd, 
And  this  mis-seeming  discord  meekly  lay  aside. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Meekness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Meek. 
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That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part, 
Do  both  appear  t'adom  her  beauty's  grace. 

Spenser. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility  ;  but  your  heart 
Is  eramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

When  his  distemper  attacked  him,  he  submitted 
to  it  with  great  meekness  and  resignation,  as  became 
a  Christian. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Meered.  adj.  Relating  to  a  boundary;  (meer 
or  mere  being  a  boundary  or  mark  of  divi- 
sion.) 

"What,  although  you  fled  .  .  .why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainship;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  meeered  question. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Meerschaum,  s.    [German,  =  sea-foam.] 

1.  In  Mineralogy.    See  extract. 

[It]  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  in  masses  of  stratified, 
earthy,  or  alluvial  deposits  ...  it  has  proceeded  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia .  . .  more 
or  less  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  often  found  in 
the  meerschaum. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

•2.  Pipe  made  of  tbe  same. 

They  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  private  rooms : 
there  was  a  very  comfortable  fire  burning  there. 
Frederick  (that  was  his  Christian  name)  lighted  a 
lamp,  and  began  to  talk  lightly  away,  to  put  himself 
at  ease.  '  A  regular  Tusculum— eh,  Singleton  ?  See 
— what  a  meerschaum !  This  belonged  to  a  poor 
fellow  I  knew  at  Bonn— a  great  radical.  He's  in 
Spielberg  now.  Here  are  my  books.  Horace,  you 
see:  I  like  him.  Gentlemen  read  Horace!' — Man- 
nay,  Singleton  Fontenoy. 

Meet.   adj.     [A.S.  mete.']      Fit ;   proper ; 

qualified  :   (applied  to  both  persons  and 

things'). 

Ah  !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake? 

Spenser. 

If  the  election  of  minister  should  be  committed 
to  everv  parish,  would  they  chuse  the  meet  est  ? — 
Archbishop  WUtgift. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

The  eye  is  very  proper  and  meet  for  seeing. — 
Beniley. 

With  with.    Even,  equal. 

Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much;  but 
he'll  be  meet  with  you. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

Meet.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  met.  [A.S.  metan.~\ 

1.  Come  face  to  face  ;  encounter,  by  travel- 
ling in  opposite  directions. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances. — Judges,  xi.  34. 
Mel'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  met  t 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  350. 

2.  Encounter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  61. 

3.  Encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  1)12. 

4.  Join  another  in  the  same  place. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet, 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  Heaven  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  530. 
I  knew  not,  till  I  met 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat.  Dryden. 

5.  Close  one  with  another. 

The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains  on  each  side  grow  higher,  till  at  last  they 
meet. — Addison. 

6.  Find  ;  be  treated  with  ;  light  on. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  3Sneid,  vi.  Sol. 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  87. 
To  me  no  greater  joy, 
Than  that  your  labours  meet  a  prosperous  end. 

Granville. 

7.  Assemble  from  different  parts. 

Those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 
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Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Phdistian  city  round, 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1648. 

Meet.  v.  n. 

1.  Encounter  ;  close  face  to  face. 

Then  borne  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  627. 

2.  Assemble  ;  come  together. 

They  appointed  a  day  to  meet  together.— 2  Mac- 
cabees, xiv.  21. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  to- 
gether, and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order,  that  it  must  be  a  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them. — Archbishop  Tillots'on. 

Meet  with. 

a.  Light  on  ;  find :  (it  includes,  sometimes 
obscurely,  the  idea  of  something  unex- 
pected.) 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
he  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 
meets  with.— Spenser. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 
— Bacon. 

Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  I'rodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates. — 
Addison. 

b.  Join. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  wi'h  us. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

c.  Suffer  unexpectedly. 

He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  sprinir, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  4. 
A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  91. 

d.  Encounter ;  engage. 

Royal  mistress. 
Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince. 

Rowe,  Ambitious  Step-Mo'her. 

e.  Obviate  ;  occurrere  objecto,  a  Latinism. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with 
an  objection,  which  if  not  removed,  the  conclusion 
of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  present  will 
not  be  sound. — Bacon. 

Meet.  s.    Gathering  of  huntsmen. 
Meeting,  part.  adj.    Coming  together  so  as 
to  meet. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  re- 
luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility,  and  all  the  meeting  readinessof  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Our  meeting  hearts 
Consented  soon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.  Howe. 
Meeting-.  s.    [A.S.  meotung.~\ 

1.  Assembly;  convention. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  those,  whose  re- 
lief this  your  meeting  intends,  were  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  then  their  relicts  and  children  ought  not 
to  be  strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it,  if  they 
want  it. — Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings 
except  parties  at  play,  our  conversation  hath  dege- 
nerated.— Swift. 

2.  Interview. 

a.  Generally. 

Let's  be  revenged  on  him ;  let's  appoint  him  a 
meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay.— 
Sha/cespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

b.  Hostile  i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  a 
duel. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  breathless  with  haste  and  delight, 
'  it's  all  settled.'  '  What  ?' said  I.  '  That  little  mat- 
ter between  you  and  Mr.  Daly,'  said  the  lieutenant. 
...  'I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  I,  con- 
vinced that  a  little  explanation  and  discussion  had 
smoothed  all  difficulties,  and  terminated  the  affair. 
'  1  thought  you  would,'  said  the  lieutenant ;  '  it's  a 
bore  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  upon  one's  mind 
longer  than  necessary— I  have  fixed  the  meeting  for 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon.'  '  Meeting ! '  said  I.  'To 
be  sure,'  said  O'Brady— '  what  did  you  expect  I 
meant?'  '  Oh,  nothing,' replied  1 ;  'where  is  it  to 
be?'  'I'll  tell  you  as  we  go,' said  the  lieutenant, 
who  seemed  by  his  cautious  mode  of  giving  me  the 
information,  to  imagine  that  1  might  be  tempted 
just  to  drop  in  at  Marlborough  Street  police-office 
on  the  way.— 'Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

3.  Meeting-house. 

4.  Conflux :  (as, '  The  meeting  of  two  rivers'). 
Meeting-house,  s.  Conventicle. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so 
many  meeting-houses ;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy.— 
Addison, 
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Meetly,  ado.  Id  a  meet,  or  fit,  manner; 
fitly  ;  properly. 

You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 
See  then  all  this  contrariety  of  sects  meetly  well 
reconciled. — Bishop  Bedell,  Copies  of  Certain  Let- 
ters, p.  323. 

Meetness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Meet. 

This  worthiness  of  meetness,  fitness,  or  due  dis- 
position for  the  heavenly  glory, comprehends  a  deep 
and  profound  sense  of  our  own  utter  uuworthiness 
of  it.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  i.  384. 
Mega-.  From  the  Greek  ftiyaQ •  =  great,  the 
feminine  being  ptyaXt),  whence  certain  com- 
pounds like  Megalopolis  =  great  city,  for 
which  Megapolis  is  a  doubtful  form.  At 
any  rate,  the  proper  name,  that  of  a  real 
Greek  city,  was  Megalopolis,  the  native  of 
which  was  Megalopolitan.    The  names  in 
which  it  occurs  in  English  are  generally 
geological  ones,  indicating  the  great  size  of 
certain  extinct  animals  as  compared  with 
their  nearest  existing  congeners.    Few  are 
generally  naturalized;  yet,  as  no  native 
name  (as  that  of  mammoth')  is  likely  to  be 
set  up  against  them,  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come so. 

Megaceros.  s.  [Gr.  i«pnrc=horn.]  Fossil  deer 
so  called;  Irish  deer;  Irish  elk.  See  extract. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  an  ex- 
tremely gigantic  animal  of  the  deer  tribe,  found  in 
the  east  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  ami  often 
called  the  Irish  elk— a  species  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  its  horns.  ...  It  has  been 
placed  by  Professor  Owen  as  the  representative  of  a 
new  sub-genus,  to  which  the  name  of  megaceros  in 
given  from  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  its 
structure. — Ansted,  Geology, Introductory,  Descrip- 
tive,and  Practical,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
Megacosm.  s.    [Gr.  koouoq  =  world.]  Ma- 
crocosm. 

I  desire  him  to  give  me  leave  to  set  forth  our 
microcosm,  man,  in  some  such  deformed  way,  as  he 
doth  the  -megacosm,  or  great  world. — Bis/iop  H. 
Croft,  Animadversions  on  Burnet's  Theory,  p.  13S: 
1085. 

Megalichthys.  s.  [Gr.  !xrix  =  fish.]  See 
extract. 

The  megalichthys  is  one  of  those  genera  which 
may  rank  amongst  the  singular  links  connecting 
two  great  natural  divisions  ...  It  combines  with 
many  of  the  characters  of  a  true  fish,  many  close 
and  striking  analogies  with  reptiles. — Ansted,  Geo- 
logy, Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  i.  p.  278. 

Megalonyx.  s.  [Gr.  SVv?  =  nail.]  Fossil 
animal  so  called. 

(For  example  see  M  e  g  a  t  h  e  r  i  n  m.) 

Megalosaurus.  s.  [Gr.  aavpa  =  lizard.]  Ex- 
tinct reptile  so  called.    See  extract. 

Professor  Owen  has  separated  a  group  of  three 
very  remarkable  extinct  reptiles  (megalosaurus, 
hylreosaurus,  and  iguauodon)  as  forming  a  distinct 
tribe,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Dinosauria  : 
the  animals  of  this  tribe  are  described  as  gigantic 
crocodile-lizards  of  the  land.  ...  It  may  be  disco- 
vered by  careful  examination  of  the  fragment  of  its 
jaw,  that  the  megalosaurus  was  a  carnivorous  rep- 
tile, closely  allied  to  some  existing  lizards. — Ansted, 
Geology,  introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.i.  p.  4(18. 

Megapolis.  s.  [Gr.  jroXte  =  city.]  Metro- 
polis. Hare. 

Amadavad  ...  is  at  this  present  the  megapolis  of 
Cambaya. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  6-4. 

Megatherium,  s.  [Gr.  Btjpiov  =  beast,  ani- 
mal.] Gigantic  fossil  animal,  akin  to  the 
armadillos,  so  called. 

Of  these  four  genera  the  megatherium  is  that 
which  contains  the  largest  specimens,  and  has  been 
the  longest  known  ;  and  the  megalonyx  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  it,  but  of  smaller  size.  The  mylo- 
don,  although  of  smaller  size  than  the  megatherium, 
is  especially  interesting  from  the  perfect  knowledge 
we  possess  of  its  anatomy.  .  .  .  The  mylodon  ...  is 
the  type  to  which  all  the  other  species  of  the  mega- 
theroid  animals  must  be  referred.  .  .  .  The  megathe- 
rium exceeded  it  greatly  in  size. .  .  .  The  size  of  the 
thigh  bone  in  the  megatherium  is  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  in  the  largest  known  elephant. — Ansted, 
Get-logy,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

Megrim,  s.  [from  hemicrany  ;  Lat.  liemi- 
crania;  Fr. migraine;  Gr.^i  =  half  +  upaviov 
=  skull.]    Brow  ague. 
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In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtencbra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested 
glare, 

[Spleen]  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  meagrim  at  her  head. 

Pope,  Rape  of  Die  Lock,  canto  iv. 

He  accused  some  of  giving  all  their  customers 
colics  and  megrims. — Toiler,  no.  131. 

Hemicrania  is  simply  headache,  confined  to  one 
side,  and  occupying  generally  the  brow  and  fore- 
head, but  sometimes  affecting  very  exactly  one 
moiety  of  the  head.  It  is  the  migraine  of  the 
French,  the  megrim  of  our  vernacular  language  ; 
each  of  these  terms  being  obviously  traceable  to  the 
same  Greek  root. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xxxix. 

Meine.  v.  a.    [A.S.  mengan.~\    Mix  ;  mingle. 

Obsolete. 

The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  stremes 

Adowne  the  dales  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themes 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 

Spenser,  Slupherd's  Calendar,  July. 
Amongst  the  woods  anil  thickets  ment. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Meiny.  s.  [Fr.  mesnie. — see  extract  from 
Wedgwood.]  Family ;  retinue ;  domestic 
servants. 

When  Jacob  came  to  a  forde,  he  made  all  his 
tneyny  to  goo  before. — Liber  Festivalis,  fol,  18. 

Whitest  all  the  world  consisted  of  a  few  house- 
holders, the  elder  (or  father  of  the  family)  exercised 
authoritie  over  his  mcyney. — Lombard. 

Our  barons  be  so  bold 
Into  a  mouse-hole  they  wold 
Kin  away  and  creep, 
],ike  a  meiny  of  sheep  ; 
Dare  not  look  out  at  dur 
For  dread  of  the  mastiff  cur, 
For  dread  of  the  butcher's  dog 
Wold  wirry  them  like  an  hog. 

Skeltoa,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court? 

They  summon 'd  up  their  meiny ;  straight  took 
horse ; 

Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
[Meiny  . .  .  French  mesnie,  a  meyny,  family,  household, 
company,  or  servants.  (Cotgrave.)  Italian  mas- 
nada,  a  troop  of  soldiers,  a  company,  a  family. 
(Altieri.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  words 
to  the  etymologist.  The  usual  derivation  is  from 
mansio,  as  if  mansionata,  neither  which  nor  the 
corresponding  French  maisonee  is  to  be  actually 
found.  The  truth  probably  is  that  several  words 
have  been  confounded.  Middle  Latin  mansus,—a, 
— um,  masa,  massa,  masia,  mascia.  was  the  small 
holding  that  a  peasant  could  cultivate  with  a  pair  of 
oxen,  or  about  twelve  acres  or  bonniers.  The  name 
was  doubtless  taken  from  manere,  which  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  dwelling,  whence  the  peasants  were 
termed  manentes,  French  manans.  The  tenure  of  a 
mansus,  in  Italy  at  least,  was  of  a  servile  nature. 
The  tenant  was  bound  to  absolute  obedience  to  his 
lord,  and  especially  to  follow  him  into  the  field, 
where  the  tenantry  of  the  mansi  (usually  serving  on 
foot)  formed  the  masnada,  opposed  to  the  exercitus 
or  chivalry  of  the  army.  '  Si  contigerit  eosexercitum 
vel  masnadam  facere  extra  urhem.'  (Bulla  Gre- 
gorii  IX.,  A.n.  1230,  in  Muratori,  Dissertation  11.) 
The  tenant  himself  was  called  homo  de  mansata, 
masnata.  masenala,  macineta.maxinata,  from  man- 
sus, masia,  mascia.  .  .  .  Now  undoubtedly,  as  far  as 
meaning  goes,  the  idea  of  family  might  naturally  be 
derived  from  that  of  household.  Put  the  true  mean- 
ing of  mainada,  French  mesnie,  seems  to  be  the 
whole  body  of  dependents  on  the  head  of  the  family. 
In  Middle  Latin  the  term  majores  natu  was  given  to 
the  chiefs  (primores,  patroni,  locupletes— Ducange), 
and  minores  natu  to  those  of  inferior  condition. 
'Quale  excidium  Arverna:  regioni  Rex  Theodoricus 
intulerit,  cum  neque  majoribus,  neque  minoribus 
natu  aliquid  de  rebus  propriis  est  relictum.'  (Greg. 
Turon.)  From  Old  French  mains,  mains,  less,  was 
formed  mainsne  (minus  natus),  younger  son  ;  mais- 
nete,  the  condition  or  right  of  a  younger  son  or  bro- 
ther; l'iedmontese masna,  ahoy ;  Languedoc  meina, 
child ;  mainado,  troop  of  children  ;  mainada.  family. 
Oquel  home  o  de  bravo  meinado,  that  man  has  fine 
children.  (Beronee.)  To  the  same  root  must  be 
referred  the  masnadarii  in  Aragon,  who  occupied  a 
position  very  different  from  that  of  a  masnadiere,  or 
member  of  the  masnada  of  an  Italian  prince.  They 
were  the  cadets  of  noble  houses  not  stained  with 
any  occupation  but  that  of  arms,  and  supported  by 
the  king  or  great  men.  '  Mesnadarii  proprie  sunt 
illi  qui  filii  vel  nepotes  vel  ex  recta  linea,  nobilium 
descendebant.  Istis  talibus  debet  dari  mesnadaria 
(French  niaisnete,  provision  for  a  cadet).  Et  talis 
mesnadarius  npn  debet  esse  vassallus  nisi  Regis.' 
(Salanova  in  Ducange). —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

Meiosis.  s.  Gr.  fuitoatg  =  lessening ;  fu!uv  = 
less.]  In  Rhetoric.  Figure  of  speech  so 
called,  consisting  in  an  intentional  under- 
statement, in  order  to  secure  the  speaker 
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against  the  charge  of  exaggeration  ;  under- 
statement ;  extenuating  method. 

The  words  are  a  meiosis,  and  import  much  more 
than  they  express. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  iv.nerm.  x. 

Melampode.  s.  [Lat.  melampodium,  from 
Gr.  fd\ng  =  black  +  ttovc,  tocSoc.  =  foot.] 
Black  hellebore. 

Here  grows  melampode  everywhere, 
And  terebinth,  good  for  goats. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  July. 

Melancholia,  s.    Disease  so  called. 

(For  example  see  Melan  choly,  s.  2.) 
Melancholian.  s.   One  afflicted  with  melan- 
choly. 

You  may  observe,  in  the  modern  stories  of  our 
religious  melancholia  ns,  that  they  commonly  pass 
cut  of  one  passion  into  another,  without  any  man- 
ner of  reasoning.— Dr.  J.  Scott,  Works,  ii.  125:  1718. 
Melancholic,  adj. 

1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  fanciful; 
hypochondriacal ;  gloomy. 

Our  melancholick  friend,  Propertius, 
Hath  closed  himself  up  in  his  Cynthia's  tomb; 
And  will  by  no  intreaties  be  drawn  thence. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

If  he  be  mad,  or  angry,  or  melanelwliek.  or 
sprightly,  he  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable 
to  any  one. — Dryden. 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
stotle, 'tis  urged,  in  judgment  vary  : 
They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The  image  of  his  general  thought : 
Just  as  the  melancholick  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  irio. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  mental  disease  through 
its  second  epoch,  or  in  which  the  case,  commencing 
by  a  melancholic  stage,  without  actually  becoming 
chronic,  passes  into  a  new  phase  by  the  evolution  or 
maniacal  symptoms;  and  I  have  described  to  yon 
how  the  melancholic  and  maniacal  symptoms  blend 
in  different  cases,  some  cases  becoming  half  melan- 
cholic and  half  maniacal,  and  others  purely  maniacal. 
— Dr.Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  iii. 

2.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate ;  causing  sorrow. 

The  king  found  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  melancholick  perplex- 
ities.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

3.  Dismal. 

Like  the  black  and  melancholick  yew-tree, 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  graves, 
And  yet  to  prosper?  '  Webster,  Vittoria  Corombona. 

I  was  tempted  to  it,  by  the  melancliolique  pros- 
pect I  had  of  it. — Dryden,  Letters,\dt.\m.:  Malone's 
edition. 
Melancholic,  s. 

1.  One  afflicted  with  melancholy. 

"We  shall  accordingly  observe  omens,  the  falling  of 
salt,  a  dream  of  a  funeral,  an  unlucky  day  or  hour, 
the  voice  of  the  screech-owl,  odd  noises  in  the  night 
to  command  the  most  solemn  regards  of  persons 
whose  imagination  is  more  active  and  busy  than 
their  reason ;  heathens,  women,  young  persons, 
melaneholicks,  superstitious  or  infirm  persons,  the 
illiterate  multitude.  —  J.Spencer,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Prodigies,  p.  75  :  1665. 

2.  Gloomy  state  of  mind. 

My  condition  is  much  worse  than  yours,  and  dif- 
ferent I  believe  from  any  other  man's ;  and  will  very 
well  justify  the  melancholick  that,  I  confess  to  you, 
possesses  me. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  pt.  ii. 

Meiancholily.  ado.  In  a  melancholy  man- 
ner. 

On  a  pedestal ...  is  set  the  statue  of  this  young 
lady,  reposing  herself  in  a  curious  wrought  osier 
chair,  all  of  polished  alabaster;  meiancholily  in- 
clining her  cheek  to  her  right  hand. — Keepe,  Monu- 
menta  Westmonasteriensia,  p.  62:  1683. 

Melancholiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
melancholy  ;  disposition  to  gloominess  ; 
state  of  being  melancholy. 

When  a  boy,  he  was  playsome  enough ;  but  withall 
he  had  then  a  contemplative  mc/ancholine.is. — 
Aubrey,  Account  of  llobbes.  Anecdotes,  ii.  600. 

This  false  persuasion  in  the  quakers  of  being  im- 
mediately inspired,  arises  from  the  melancholiness 
of  their  temper. — Hall/ywell,  Account  of  FamiUsm, 
p. 105:  1673. 

Melancholious.  adj.  Melancholy;  gloomy; 
dismal. 

However  flat  and  melancholious  it  be,  and  must 
serve,  though  to  the  eternal  disturbance  and  lan- 
guishing of  him  that  complains. — Milton,  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  3. 

Meiancholist.    s.      One  disordered  with 

melancholy ;  fanciful  or  hypochondriacal 

person. 
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Meiaucholize") 
Mellifluous  S 

The  melancholist  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  fear  of 
being  broken. — Glanville,  Essays,  iv. 

As  laughter  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  the  human 
species,  the  resolution  of  a  religious  melancholist  en- 
tirely to  discard  it  may  be  reckoned  a  little  essay 
towards  putting  away  the  properties  of  a  rational 
creature. — Bishop  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Me- 
thodists and  Papists  compared,  i.  20. 

melancholize.  v.  n.  Become  melancholy  or 
gloomy. 

They  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after, 
but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.— 
Jitirton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  99. 

His  phantasy  is  so  restless,  operative,  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed, 
it  will  work  upon  itself,  melancholize,  and  be  carried 
away  instantly  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discontent, 
suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other. — Ibid.,  p.  290. 

If  we  be  not  otherwise  well  employed,  we  shall  be 
apt  in  our  thoughts  to  melancholize,  and  doat  upon 
our  misfortunes ;  the  sense  of  them  will  fasten  upon 
our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our  hearts. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  serin,  v. 
melancholize.  v.  a.  Make  sad  or  melan- 
choly. 

That  thick  cloud  you  are  now  enveloped  with,  of 
melancholizcd  old  age,  and  undeserved  adversity. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  dedication  :  1617. 

Like  faithless  wife,  that  by  her  frampar'd  guise, 
Peevish  demeanour,  sullen  sad  disdain, 
Doth  inly  deep  the  spright  melancholize 
Of  her  aggrieved  husband.  Ibid,  i.  3,  10. 

Melancholy,  s.  [Lat.  melancholia ;  Fr. 
mclancholie  ;  Gr.  /uAayyoA/a,  from  fieXac, 
[tiXavoc,  fern.  fdXaira  =  black  +  yoXjj  =  bile.] 

1.  Gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  temper. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so- 
litary places  by  an  extreme  melancholy  that  had 
possessed  him. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  him  ;  and  if  we  murmur 
here,  we  may  at  the  next  melancholy  be  troubled 
that  God  did  not  make  us  angels. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

This  melancholy  flatters,  but  unmans  you  ; 
What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind  ?  Dryden. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

No  disease  of  the  imagination  is  so  difficult  of  cure 
as  that  which  is  complicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt. 
Fancy  and  conscience  then  act  interchangeably  upon 
the  mind,  and  so  often  shift  their  places  that  the 
illusions  of  the  one  are  not  distinguished  from  the  j 
dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not 
moral  or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when 
they  give  it  pain ;  but  when  melancholy  notions 
take  the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid  to  exclude 
or  banish  them.  For  this  reason,  the  superstitious 
are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  almost 
always  superstitious. — Dr.  Johnson,  Rasselas. 
[This  word  was  formerly  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable by  our  poets,  as  by  Spenser,  B.  Jonson,  and 
Drayton. . . .  Yet  it  was  evidently  poetick  licence 
only;  for  Drayton  thus  uses  the  word,  with  the 
accent  both  on  the  first  and  second  syllables : 

And  being  rouz'd  out  of  meldncholly. 
Fly,  whirle-winde  thoughts,  unto  the  heavens,  quoth 
he. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland,  p.  4 :  1593. 

But  melancholie  grafted  in  thy  braine.  Ibid.  p.  5. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  word  is  rarely  found  in 
the  plural  number.  An  instance  occurs  in  Lord 
ltivers's  translation  of  the  Dietes  and  Sayings  of  t  he 
Philosophers,  printed  by  Carton  in  1477.  'The 
maistre  of  a  greto  house  hath  many  melancolyes,' 
sign  F.  vi.— Todd.~] 

2.  Kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind  is 
always  fixed  on  one  object. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ; 
nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  ]io- 
litick  ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  lover's, 
which  is  all  these:  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation 
of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
me  in  a  most  humoursome  sadness.  —  Shalccspear, 
As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

Moon  struck  madness,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  4S5. 

3Iclanclioly  [is]  a  disease  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  redundance  of  black  bile ;  but  it  is  better 
known  to  arise  from  too  heavy  and  too  viscid  blood : 
its  cure  is  in  evacuation,  nervous  medicines,  and 
powerful  stimuli. — Quincy. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  became  insane  from  the  effects 
of  remorse.  His  insanity  was  manifested  by  a  state 
of  frantic  grief.  To  this  succeeded  profound  melan- 
choly. He  sent  away  all  his  friends,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  mansion  at  Veret,  where  he  refused  to 
see  a  single  creature.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 
in  a  deep  and  settlsd  gloom.  Hermetically  sealed 
in  a  small  room,  he  even  forgot  to  eat  and  drink ; 
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and  when  the  servant  reminded  him  that  it  was 
bed-time,  he  started,  as  from  a  deep  reverie,  and 
seemed  unconscious  that  it  was  not  still  morning. — 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslnw,  On  certain  obscure  Diseases 
of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

The  moral  feelings,  in  what  may  be  called  atypical 
case  of  simple  melancholia,  are,  especially,  there- 
fore, the  seat  of  primary  morbid  phenomena;  and 
these  phenomena  may  be  generalized  by  the  term 
morbid  apprehension.  In  the  next  place,  the  mo- 
tility is  found  to  be  involved,  while  the  purely  intel- 
lectual functions  are  less  implicated  and,  when 
involved,  become  affected  at  a  later  period  of  the 
disease.  We  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  motor 
functions.  These  are  affected  in  two  ways:  1.  By 
increase.  2.  By  diminution.  First,  then,  there  are 
cases  of  melancholy  which  are  accompanied  by  gn  at 
restlessness  and  agitation.  This  circumstance  has 
given  another  opportunity  to  name-inventors ;  and 
we  read  of  melancholia  agitans  in  books;  when  you 
come  aeross  these  words,  therefore,  you  may  as  well 
remember  that  they  merely  mean  that  the  case  de- 
scribed exhibited  some  restlessness.  ...  In  melan- 
cholia, the  commonest  form,  and  that  which  is  of  the 
less  importance,  is  that  attended  with  restlessness. 
— Dr.  Sankcy,  Lectures  on,  Mental  Diseases, lect.  ii. 
melancholy,  adj. 

1,  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 
But  as  some  melancholy  dream,  which  has  awaked  us, 
To  the  renewing  of  our  joys. 

Sir  J.  Venham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow  ; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last,  mine  undecay'd. 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope. 

2.  Diseased  with  melancholy ;  fanciful ;  ha- 
bitually dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank  ;  art  thou  melancholy  ? 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

He  observes  Lantech  more  melancholy  than  usual, 
and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his 
wife  Adah,  whom  he  loved. — Locke. 

melange,  s.  [Fr.]  Mixture. 

Our  conversation  was  a  strange  melange  of  French 
and  Italian.— Drummond,  Travels,  let.  ii. :  1741. 

melanism,  s.    Tendency  to  blackness. 

Mr.  Bake  informs  me  that  a  Sabine's  snipe  . , . 
which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  melanism  of 
this  species  was  shot  at  Picket  Post,  January  1S59. — 
T.  R.  Wise,  The  New  Forest. 
melanosis,  s.     [Gr.  =  blackening  ;  change 
to  blackness.]    In  Medicine.    Disease  so 
called.    See  extract. 

Melanosis  [is]  a  morbid  production  of  a  black  or 
blackish-brown  colour,  dissimilar  from  other  struc- 
tures, whether  healthy  or  diseased,  occurring  in 
various  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  body. . . . 
The  texture  and  form  of  the  part  in  which  the 
melanotic  matter  is  deposited,  determine,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  consistence  which  this  deposit  as- 
sumes. .  .  .  The  action  of  chemical  agents  on  the 
blood  gives  rise  to  a  spurious  form  of  melanosis. — 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

melanotic,  adj.  Having-  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  Melanosis  or  Melena. 
(For  example  see  Melanosis.) 
melena.  s.  [Gr.  n'i\aiva,  feminine  of  /aAac- 
=  black  ;  vocroc,  or  vovnoc  -  disease  being 
understood.]  In  Medicine.  Disease  so 
called.    See  extract. 

Melana  [consists  in]  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
or  from  the  stomach,  or  both,  by  stool  and  by  the 
mouth,  of  a  black  or  nearly  black  matter,  conse- 
quent upon  visceral  or  constitutional  disease.  By 
Hippocrates  and  the  ancients  generally  the  term 
melana  was  applied  to  the  vomiting  of  black  fluids ; 
but  since  the  appearance  of  the  writings  of  Hoff- 
man and  Sauvage,  it  has  been  extended  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  discharge  of  a  black  matter  from  the 
bowels. — Cox>land,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. 

meiibean.  adj.  [Melihceus,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  interlocutors  in  the  first  eclogue 
of  Virgil,  Tityrus  being  the  other,  and  the 
dialogue,  of  course,  consisting  in  alternate 
speeches,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  question  and 
answer.]    Alternate.  Rhetorical. 

Epigrammatic  Manuel  rises,  speaks  strange 
things;  how  the  President  shall  have  a  guard  of 
honour,  and  lodge  in  the  Tuileries :— rejected.  And 
Danton  rises  and  speaks;  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
rises,  and  Curate  Gregoire,  and  lame  Couthon  of  the 
Mountain  rises;  and  in  rapid  Melibcean  stanzas, 
only  a  few  lines  each,  they  propose  motions  not  a 
U'\v.—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  i. 
cb.  viii. 

mcliceris.  s.  [Gr.  (uXtictiplc,  from  fteXi  = 
honey.]    In  Surgery.    See  extract. 

Mcliceris  is  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and 
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consisting  of  matter  like  honey.  If  the  matter  re- 
sembles milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma; 
if  like  honey,  meliceris  ;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or 
a  suety  substance,  steatomy.— Sharp. 

melilot.  s.  [Lilt,  melilotus ;  Gr.  piXiXwrov 
from  j«£\t  =  honey  +  and  lotus  ;  Fr. 

melilot.~\  Native  leguminous  plant,  akin 
to  the  lncern  and  trefoil  so  called ;  melilot 
trefoil ;  king's  clover  ;  hart's  clover. 

The  common  melilot  grows  wild  in  thickets, 
hedges,  and  the  borders  of  fields,  sometimes  among 
corn. — Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 
meliorate,  v.  a.  Ameliorate. 

Grafting  meliorntesthe  fruit ;  for  that  the  nourish- 
ment is  better  prepared  in  the  stock  than  in  the 
crude  earth. — Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate, 
Nature  by  art  we  noblv  meliorate. 

Sir  J'.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 
A  man  ought  by  no  means  to  think  that  lie  should 
be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour 
of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of  kindness.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Castration  servos  to  meliorate  the  flesh  of  thosa 
beasts  that  suffer  it. —  Graunt. 

Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  reclaim  ; 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,  and  bettor  dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  83. 
melioration,  s.  Amelioration. 

For  the  melioration  of  musick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try. — 
Bacon. 

Which  is  found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of 
the  fruit. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  -17. 

A  direct  discouragement  of  melioration  ;  as  di- 
rectly as  if  the  law  had  said  in  express  terms,  Thou 
shalt  not  improve. — Burke,  Tracts  on  the  Popery 
Laws. 

Such  an  enhancement  in  the  price  of  labour, 
though  founded  exactly  on  the  same  principles  as 
regulate  any  other  commodity,  is  too  frequently 
treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by  lawgivers,  who  seem  to 
grudge  the  poor  the  transient  melioration  of  their 
lot  which  the  progress  of  population,  or  other  ana- 
logous circumstances,  will,  without  any  interference, 
very  rapidly  take  away. — Ilallam,  View  of  the  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
meliority.  s.    State  of  being  better. 

Men  incline  unto  them  which  are  softest,  and  least 
in  their  way,  in  despight  of  them  that  hold  them 
hardest  to  it ;  so  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and 
pre-eminence  is  a  sign  of  weakness. — Bacon. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  the  meliority 
above  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do  evince,  by  a 
reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship  not  of 
blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and  benign 
agent. — Bentley. 

meil.  v.  n.    Mix  ;  meddle.  Obsolete. 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling  : 
Now  sicker  1  see  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
Harm  may  come  of  melling. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Hence,  yc  profane,  mail  not  with  holy  things  ! 

Bishoj  Hall. 

mell.  s.    [Lat.  mel.~\  Honey. 

Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  lcokes  were  hear- 
full  unto  all ; 
Even  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor  war  icard  ; 
mell,  nor  gall.       Warner,  Albion's  England. 

mellification.  s.  Art  or  practice  of  making 
honey;  production  of  honey. 

In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  be  observed:  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  grasshoppers,  and  want  of  mellifica- 
tion in  bees. — Arbuthnot. 

mellifluence,  s.  [Lat.  jiuens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  ot' Jiuo  =  flow.]  Flow  of  sweetness, 
as  of  honey. 

He  was  rather  struck  with  the  pastoral  melliflu- 
ence of  its  lyric  measures.  —  Warton,  Preface  to 
Edition  of  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

mellifluent,  adj.  Flowing  with  honey  ;  flow- 
ing with  sweetness. 

The  freely  flowing  verse 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine, 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 
And  thus  I  construed  the  mellifluent  strain. 

Shens'tone,  Elegies,  vi. 

mellifluous,  adj.  Mellifluent:  (the  word 
under  notice  being  the  commoner  one). 

A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight.— Shake- 
spear, Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

As  all  those  things  which  are  most  mellifluous  aro 
soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness,  so  are 
our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into  the  bit- 
terest sorrows. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Nevertheless  we  have  our  gifts,  —  especially  of 
speech  and  logic.  An  eloquent  Yergniaud  we  have; 
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most  mellifluous  yet  most  impetuous  of  publlo 
speakers ;  from  the  region  named  Gironde,  of  the 
Garonne:  a  man  unfortunately  of  indolent  habits; 
who  will  sit  playing  with  your  children,  when  he 
ought  to  be  scheming  and  perorating.  —  Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  v.  ch.  ii. 

Mellow,  adj. 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness  ;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

An  apple  in  my  hand  works  different  effects  upon 
my  senses ;  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green ;  my  nose, 
that  it  hath  a  mellow  scent ;  and  my  taste,  that  it  is 
sweet.— &('/•  A'.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies. 

A  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter  storm. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  .joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Damcetas  gave. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  45. 

3.  Soft ;  unctuous. 

Camomile  sheweth  mellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. — 
Bacon. 

I.  Drunk  ;  melted  down  with  drink. 
Greedy  of  physicians'  frequent  fees. 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees. 

Lord  Roscommon, 
In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow, 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 

Mellow,  v.  a. 

1.  Ripen;  mature;  soften  by  ripeness  ;  ripen 
by  age. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellow 'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

2.  Soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December-, 
and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it,  they  do 
not  plow  it  again  till  April.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  the  iEneis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  own 
age,  and  before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it.— Dryden. 
Mellow,  v.  n.    Become  matured  ;  ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave's  inside  see'st,  what  thou  art  now  ; 
Yet  thou'rt  not  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there:  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

Mellowness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mellow. 

1.  Maturity  of  fruits  ;  ripeness;  softness  by 
maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  mellowness, 
sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly,  and  without  relation 
to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me  by  the 
same  apple. — Sir  K.  Die/by,  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
of  Bodies. 

The  Spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth  pro- 
duce, 

But  Autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use ; 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat. 

Sir  J.  Deaham,  Of  Old  Aye,  pt.  iv. 

2.  Softness  of  sound. 

This  is  that '  suaviloquentia,'  that  mellowness  and 
sweetness  of  speaking,  so  much  praised  in  some  of 
the  Roman  orators,  in  opposition  to  the  rusticity  of 
noisy  declaimers.  —  Archbishop  Sort,  Instructions 
to  tlie  Clergy  of  Tuam. 
Mellowy.  adj.    Soft ;  unctuous.  Bare. 
"Whose  melloivy  gleabe  doth  beare 
The  yellow  ripen'd  sheaf. 

Drayton,  Pulyolbion,  song  x. 

Melocoton.  s.  [Spanish,  melocotone ;  Lat. 
malum  cydonium,  whence  the  form  coto- 
neum.~]    Quince.  Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  melocotoncs  upon  a  wall, 
the  greatest  fruits  are  towards  the  bottom.— Bacon. 

Melodious,  adj.    Musical ;  harmonious. 
Fountains!  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  195. 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charni'd  their  ears; 
A  musick  more  melodious  than  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

Melodiously,  adv.  In  a  melodious  manner  ; 
musically. 
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If  Apollo  will  promise 
Melodiously  it  to  devise.  Slcelton,  Poems,  239. 

A  voice,  which,  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
instrument,  did  resound  so  melodiously. — Shelton, 
Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iii.  13. 

He  stopt  to  listen,  and  to  see 
"Who  sung  there  so  melodiouslie.        Old  Ballad,  in 
Bishop  Percy's  Rcliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  iii.  1,17. 

Melodrama,  s.  [Fr.  melodrame  ;  from  iicXoq 
=  a  song,  and  ^.1/1(1  =  a  drama.]  Modern 
word  for  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which 
songs  are  intermixed. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  melodrama,  the  preference 
is  decidedly  given  to  poetry. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Melodramatic,  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  melodrama. 

So,  again,  when  wo  get  below  the  class  of  persons 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  art,  a  collection  of 
painted  wax  figures  would  certainly  attract  more 
spectators  than  a  museum  of  Grecian  statues ;  and 
a  set  of  highly-coloured  pictures,  full  of  contortion 
and  melodramatic  postures,  would  captivate  a  larger 
multitude  than  a  series  of  paintings  by  Raphael. — 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vi. 
With  the. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  great 
days  of  the  stage,  and  so  long  as  the  state  of  public 
manners  tolerated  their  licence  and  grossness,  were 
much  greater  favourites  than  those  of  Shakespeare 
in  our  theatres ;  two  of  theirs,  Dryden  tells  us,  were 
acted  in  his  time  for  one  of  Shakespeare's ;  their  in- 
trigues,— their  lively  and  florid  but  not  subtle 
dialogue, — their  strongly-marked  but  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated representations  of  character, — their  exhi- 
bitions of  passion,  apt  to  run  a  little  into  the  melo- 
dramatic,— were  more  level  to  the  general  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  found  to  be  more  entertaining,  than 
his  higher  art  and  grander  poetry. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.i.  p.  575. 

Melody.  5.    [Lat.  melos ;  Gr.  /iLW.] 

1.  Musical  sweetness  of  sound. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  musick  also,  judging  them 
both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house  of 
God,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of  adding  unto 
poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts, 
and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections  towards  God. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

"Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
"Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

2.  Musical  air,  tune,  rhythm :  (as  opposed  to 
harmony). 

Melody  may  be  defined  the  means  or  method  of 
ranging  single  musical  sounds  in  a  regular  progres- 
sion, either  ascending  or  descending,  according  to 
the  established  principles. — Auison,  On  Musical  Ex- 
pression. 

This  invention  constitutes  the  true  era  of  musical 
independence.  Till  those  of  melody  subsisted,  it 
was  entirely  subservient  to  syllabic'  laws.  Soon  after 
this  epoch,  music  became  free  and  independent, per- 
haps to  a  licentious  degree,  with  respect  to  vocal 
music;  but  instrumental  in  parts,  and  in  florid 
counterpoint,  certainly  could  not  subsist  without  a 
well-regulated  measure,  and  a  more  minute  and  sub- 
tile division  of  time,  than  could  bo  derived  from 
that  of  long  and  short  syllables. — Barney,  History 
of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

The  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  marvellous 
effects  of  music,  generally  (I  might  say  constantly) 
consider  it  as  an  adjunct  to  poetry.  Now  an  art,  in 
its  progress  to  its  own  perfection,  may  arrive  at 
some  intermediate  point,  which  is  its  point  of  per- 
fection, considered  as  an  art  to  be  united  with  an- 
other art ;  but  not  to  its  own  when  taken  separately. 
If,  then,  the  ancients  carried  melody  to  that  precise 
point,  it  is  probable  they  pushed  the  musical  art  as 
far  as  it  would  go,  when  considered  as  an  adjunct  to 
poetry ;  but  melody  united  with  harmony  is  the  per- 
fection of  music  as  a  single  science.  Hence,  then, 
we  may  determine  the  specific  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  compositions, and  conclude 
that,  if  music  as  an  art  is  now  more  perfect  in  itself, 
it  is  not  so  when  considered  as  a  vehicle  to  poetry. 
— Ibid. 

A  short  time  after  the  introduction  of  canto 
fumo,  the  inelopeia  of  the  ancients,  that  best  of 
friends  to  their  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  was  so  en- 
tirely lost  that  those  who  hunt  for  its  vestiges  in 
Aristoxenus  and  other  writers  on  music,  who  existed 
the  nearest  to  classic  times,  havo  been  unable  to 
trace  them. .  .  .  Music  is  undeniably  indebted  to  the 
treatise  de  Cantu  minsurabile,  and  the  time-table 
of  Franco.  But  whether  either  poetry  or  prose, 
when  united  with  melody,  received  a  proportionate 
advantage,  is  a  very  different  consideration. — Mason, 
Essays,  Historical  and  Critical,  on  English  Church 
Music,  essay  iv. 
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My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 
which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 

Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing  ; 
And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 
Beside  the  helm,  conducting  it. 

While  all  the  winds  with  melody  arc  ringing. 

Shelley. 

Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power 
Which  wedding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  anil  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud  : — 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  car  or  sight, 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light. 

Coleridge,  Dejection. 
Melon,  s.      [Fr.  from  Lat.  melo,  -onis.'j 
Plant  and  fruit  so  called. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Fgypt 
freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic. — Numbers,  xi.  5. 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consists  of  one  leaf,  which 
is  of  the  expanded  bell  shape,  cut  into  several  seg- 
ments, and  exactly  like  those  of  the  cucumber: 
some  of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not  adhering  to 
the  embrio ;  others  are  fruitful,  growing  upon  the 
embrio,  which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  fruit, 
for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  smooth  or 
wrinkled,  and  divided  into  three  seminal  apart- 
ments, which  seem  to  be  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
contain  many  oblong  seeds. — Miller. 

Melon-thistle,  s.   Plant  so  called. 

The  whole  plant  of  the  melon-thistle  hath  a  sin- 
gular appearance. — Miller. 
Melrose,  s.  [Lat.  mel  roscp.~\  Honey  of  roses. 
What  I  used  was  a  mixture  of  melrose  with  sixteen 
drops  of  the  muriatic  acid. — Fordyce,  On  the  Muri- 
atic Acid,  p.  8. 

Melt.  v.  a.    [A.S.  mcltan.~] 

1.  Dissolve;  make  liquid;  commonly  by  heat 

How  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me ! — Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

This  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of  the 
silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve  our  coin 
from  being  melted  down. — Locke. 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pope,  The  Temple  of  Fame,  47. 

If  your  butter,  when  melted,  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver 
saucepan. — Swift. 

2.  Dissolve. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt  it 
down  into  its  first  principles,  and  then  to  observe 
how  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these  things 
into  that  beautiful  composition,  is  a  kind  of  joy, 
which  pierceth  the  mind. — Burnet. 

3.  Soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  seo 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 

'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm, 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile), 

Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 

Impressed  a  father's  kiss.  Coleridge. 

4.  Waste  away. 

Thou  would'st  have  plunged  thyself 
In  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  difl'erent  beds  of  lust. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Melt.  v.  n. 

1.  Become  melted  ;  dissolve;  be  made  fluid. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  run  conti- 
nually.— Psalms,  lviii.  7. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time ; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime; 
AVhite  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay, 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover. 

2.  Soften  to  pity,  or  any  gentle  passion  ;  grow 
tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanv.s,  v.  3. 
Dighton  and  Forrest ; 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
When  yEneas  view'd  the  grisly  wound 
Which  Fallas  in  his  manly  bosom  bore, 
And  the  fair  flesh  distain'd  with  purple  gore, 
First,  melting  in  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplored  so  sad  a  sight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  uEueid,  xi.  54. 

3.  Be  dissolved  ;  lose  substance. 

Whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? — 
Into  the  air:  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
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Beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  hlood. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

4.  Be  subdued. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness :  strengthen  thou 
me. — Psalms,  cxix.  28. 

Melter.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  melts. 

Miso  and  Mopsa.like  a  couple  of  foreswat  inciters, 
were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  of 
the  ore  of  their  garments.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  the  author  attributes  to  the  remissness  of 
the  former  inciters,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore. — 
Derham,  Physico-Theology. 
Melting,  s.    [A.S.  meltung.~\ 

1.  Act  of  softening  ;  inteneration. 

With  the  same  bowels,  and  meltings  of  affection, 
with  which  any  tender  mother  hears  and  bemoans 
the  groanings  of  her  sick  child.— South,  Sermons, 
ii.  63. 

2.  Office  of  surveyor  in  the  Mint. 

Such  is  the  advice  I  would  have  offered  to  my 
infatuated  countrymen;  but  it  rained  very  hard  in 
November,  brother  Abraham,  and  the  bowels  of  our 
enemies  were  loosened,  and  we  put  our  trust  in 
white  fluxes  and  wet  mud;  and  there  is  nothing 
now  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  the  world  but  a 
small  table  wit,  and  the  sallow  surveyor  of  the  melt- 
ings. .  . .  Suppose  the  person  to  whom  he  applied 
for  the  meltings  had  withstood  every  plea  of  wife 
and  fourteen  children,  no  business,  and  good  cha- 
racter; and  refused  him  the  paltry  little  office  lie- 
cause  he  might  hereafter  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life.— Sydney 
Smith,  Peter  Plymley's  Letters. 

Meltingly.  ado.  In  a  melting  manner ;  ten- 
derly. 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a  hank,  that  her  tears  falling 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  began 
meltingly  to  be  metamorphosed  to  the  running  ri- 
ver.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Meltingness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Melting. 

Give  me,0  thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a  ten- 
derness and  meltingness  of  heart,  that  1  may  be 
deeply  affected  with  all  the  miseries  and  calamities, 
outward  and  inward,  of  my  brethren,  and  diligently 
employ  all  my  abilities  for  their  succour  and  relief. 
—  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Collect  for  Charity. 

Member,  s.    [Fr.  me.mbre ;  Lat.  membrum.'] 

1.  Limb;  part  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell.— Matthew,  v.  29. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boastcth  great 
things. — James,  iii.  5. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  007. 

2.  Part  of  a  discourse   or  period ;   head ; 
clause. 

■Where  the  respondent  limits  or  distinguishes  any 
proposition,  the  opponent  must  prove  his  own  pro- 
position according  to  that  member  of  the  distinction 
in  which  the  respondent  denied  it. —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

3.  Fart  of  an  integral. 

In  poetry  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole 
but  the  principal  members,  should  be  great. — Addi- 
son. 

4.  One  of  a  community,  committee,  or  class: 
(as,  '■Member  of  Parliament'). 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade. 

Drydtn,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  43. 
Sienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
erected  to  such  of  the  members  as  had  done  service 
to  their  country.— Addison. 
Membership,   s.      Community ;    society ; 
union. 

Men,  whose  mystick  obligation 
Of  mutual  membership  doth  them  invite 
To  careful  tenderness  and  free  compassion. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  x.  2 15. 

No  advantages  from  external  church  membership, 
or  profession  of  the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves 
give  a  man  confidence  towards  (jod.— South,  Ser- 
mons, ii.  398. 

Membrane,  s.    [Lat.  mcmbrana.~]    See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the 
formation,  the  dam  dotli  after  tear  asunder. — Sir 
'I'.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars : 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  024. 

The  inner  membrane  that  involved  the  several 
liquors  of  the  egg  remained  unbroken. — Boyle. 

A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres,  in- 
terwoven together  for  the  covering  and  wrapping 
up  some  parts :  the  fibres  of  the  membranes  give 
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them  an  elasticity,  whereby  they  can  contract,  and 
closely  grasp  the  parts  they  contain,  and  their  ner- 
vous fibres  give  them  an  exquisite  sense,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  contraction  ;  they  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  suffer  the  sharpness  of  medicines,  and  are 
difficultly  united  when  wounded. — Quincy. 

In  many  parts  of  the  animal  body  we  meet  with 
membranous  expansions  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
transparency  in  which  no  definite  structure  can  be 
discovered ;  and  these  seem  like  the  simple  fibres 
just  described  to  have  been  formed  directly  from 
the  nutritive  fluid,  than  indirectly  by  any  process 
of  transformation.  The  characters  of  this  kind  of 
membrane  were  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bowman 
and  Professor  Goodsir,  by  the  former  of  whom  it 
was  named  basement-membrane,  as  being  the  foun- 
dation or  resting-place  for  the  epithelial  or  epider- 
mic cells  which  usually  lie  upon  its  free  surface; 
whilst  by  the  latter  it  was  termed  the  primary  or 
germinal  membrane,  as  furnishing  (in  his  opinion) 
the  germs  of  the  cells. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  human  Physiology,  §  119  :  1S."3. 

The  principal  part  of  the  substance  of  all  these 
membranes  is  made  up  of  .  .  .  simple  fibrous  tissues, 
. .  .  interwoven  so  closely  as  to  form  a  sort  of  con- 
densed areolar  tissue,  with  which  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  smooth  muscular  fibres  may 
lie  blended  in  varying  proportions.  .  . .  The  fibres  of 
this  tissue  are  continuous  with  the  looser  texture 
that  lies  beneath  its  attached  surface ;  .  .  .  the  free 
surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  basement-membrane. 
.  .  .  Whilst  all  the  membranes  now  under  consi- 
deration agree  in  consisting  of  the  foregoing  ele- 
ments, they  differ  amongst  each  other  in  regard 
alike  to  the  relative  proportions  of  their  compo- 
nents, and  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged. 
There  are  three  principal  categories,  however,  under 
which  they  are  capable  of  being  grouped  together, 
viz.  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes, and  the  serous 
membranes;  the  first  of  these  forming  the  external 
integument;  the  second  being  continued  from  it 
at  various  points,  so  as  to  line  all  the  open  cavities 
of  the  body;  and  the  third  forming  closed  sacs, 
which  intervene  between  surfaces  that  rub  or  glide 
one  over  the  other.  Of  these,  the  serous  membranes 
are  the  least  distinguished  by  the  speciality  of  their 
endowments;  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  advan- 
tageously considered  in  the  first  instance. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  220  : 
1S53. 

Membranaceous,  adj.    Consisting  of  mem- 
branes. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  muscular 
stomachs. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Membraneous,  adj.    Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  related  to,  membrane. 

Lute-strings,  which  are  made  of  the  membraneous 
parts  of  the  guts  strongly  wreathed,  swell  so  much 
as  to  break  in  wet  weather.— Boyle. 
Membranous,  adj.    Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  membrane. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
membranous  covering  called  the  silly-how. — Sir  T. 
Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard,  or 
musculous,  but  a  membranous  stomach;  that  kind 
of  food  being  torn  into  small  flakes  by  the  beak, 
may  be  easily  concocted  by  a  membranous  stomach. 
— Bay,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creat  ion. 

Anodyne  substances,  which  take  off  contractions 
of  the  membranous  parts,  are  diuretick . — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Memento,  .v.     [Lat. :  imperative  mood  of 
memini  =  1  have  called  to  mind,  I  remem- 
ber.]   Memorial  notice ;  hint  to  awaken 
the  memory. 

Our  master,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  is  not  only 
a  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to  foreign 
princes;  yet  he  is  but  a  mail,  and  seasonable  me- 
mentos may  lie  useful. — Bacon. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's 
deaths  a  memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of 
your  own  ? — Sir  II.  L' Estrange. 
Memoir,  s.    [Fr.  memoire.J 
1.  Account  of  transactions  written  in  a 
familiar  style. 

Science  to  raise,  and  knowledge  to  enlarge, 
Be  our  great  master's  future  charge ; 
To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs, 
High  schemes  of  government  and  plans  of  wars. 

Prior,  Carmen  Scculare for  the  Year  1700. 

•2.  Hint ;  notice  ;  account  of  anything. 

I  set  this  memoire  down,  because  A.  W.  had  ac- 
quaintance with  both  of  them. — Life  of  A.  Wood 
(under  the  year  1057),  p.  100. 

There  is  not  in  any  author  a  compulation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any  me- 
moirs from  whence  it  might  be  collected. — A  rbuth- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Memoirist,  s.    One  who  writes  memoirs. 

To  the  names  that  have  been  mentioned  may  be 
added  those  of  Isaac  Walton, ...  Sir  William.  Temple, 
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the  lively,  agreeable,  and  well-informed  essayist  and 
memoirist,  and  many  others.  —  Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature. 
Memorable,  adj.  [Lat.  mcmorabilis.~\  Wor- 
thy of  memory  ;  not  to  be  forgotten. 

'Nothing  I  so  much  delight  to  recount,  as  the  me- 
morable friendship  that  grew  betwixt  the  two 
princes.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
From  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds, 

Which  all  men  have  surviving  fame  to  gain, 
By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds, 
For  she  that  this  desires  doth  still  remain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend, 
In  sifdit  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend; 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day, 
When  I  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
prey?  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Metamorphoses,  b.  xiii. 

Memorandum,  s.  [Lat. :  neuter  gender  of 
memorandus  =  to  be  remembered.]  Note 
to  help  the  memory  ;  memento,  or  memo- 
rial notice. 

They  shall  walk  about  like  living  carcasses,  ugly 
spectacles  of  misery,  and  memorandums  of  divine 
vengeance. — Stokes,  On  the  Prophets,  p.  577  :  1059. 

I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly. — 
Guardian. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

With  the  plural  in  the  Latin  form. 

The  advice  here  given  to  the  curious  traveller  of 
making  all  his  memoranda  on  the  spot,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  deserve  our  notice. — Mason,  Notes  on 
Gray's  Letters. 

So  saying,  John  of  the  Slaughter's  pulled  out  the 
very  morocco  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  noted 
his  loan  to  the  captain,  upon  a  greasy  faded  page 
still  extant,  with  many  other  scrawled  memoranda 
regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of  the  house. — 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Memorative.  adj.  Tending  to  preserve  me- 
mory of  anything. 

The  story  of  God's  appearing  to  Jacob  at  Luz, 
Gen.  xxviii.,  is  so  known  a  passage,  so  remarkable 
even  to  children  by  that  memorative  topick,  the 
ladder  and  the  angels,  that  I  shall  not  need  assist 
your  memories. — Ilammond,  Works,  iv.  490. 

Memorial,  adj. 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

May  I,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  monument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  me,  place 
the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memorial  of  it  f 
— Broome. 

The  tomb  with  many  arms  and  trophies  raise ; 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  :  a  few  useful  things  mixed 
with  many  trifles  iill  up  their  memories. —  Watts. 

Memorial,  s. 

1.  Monument;  something  to  preserve  me- 
mory. 

Churches  have  names;  some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 
Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles  ;  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few  ;  many  of  one  apostle, 
saint,  or  martyr ;  many  of  all. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come 
near  to  ofl'er  incense  before  the  Lord. — Numbers, 
xvi.40. 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  monu- 
ments or  memorials  thereof  in  writing,  yet  all  of 
t  hem  have  not  their  original  in  writing;  for  some  of 
those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  immemorial 
usage. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting,  con- 
science, and  feed  upon  the  comforts  of  the  memorial 
of  a  conquered  temptation. — South,  Sermons. 

Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over  to 
eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  memorials  of 
the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost. — Addison,  Dia- 
logues on  the  Usef ulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  me- 
morials of  his  own  hand  touching  persons. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Iieign  of  Henry  VII. 

Memorials  written  with  king  Fdward's  hand  shall 
be  the  ground  of  this  history.— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

3.  Address. 

Memorialist,  s.  One  who  writes  memo- 
rials. 
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I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that 
the  memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a 
letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord.— (Spec- 
tator. 

On  every  great  occurrence  I  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover in  past  history  the  event  that  most  nearly 
resembled  it.  I  procured,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
the  contemporary  historians,  memorialists,  and 
pamphleteers.  —  Coleridge,  Biographia  Literaria, 
i.  2 14. 

Memorialize,  v.  a.  Address  in,  or  by  mean3 
of,  a  memorial. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Memorialize!-,  s.    One  who  memorializes. 
He  was  memorialized  accordingly.  .  .  .  But  the 
memorializers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  put  their 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a  round-robin.— Theodore 
Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

Memorist.  s.  One  who  causes  things  to  be 
remembered.  Rare. 

Conscience,  the  punctual  memorist  within  us. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  21. 
Memorize,  v.  a. 

1.  Record  ;  commit  to  memory  by  writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times  in  which  the  same 
was  supposed. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Cause  to  be  remembered. 

Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Memory,  s.    [Lat.  memoria.~\ 

1.  Power  of  retaining  or  recollecting  things 
past ;  retention  ;  reminiscence  ;  recollec- 
tion. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds,  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. — 
Locke. 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we 
have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us :  it  is  like  those 
repositaries  in  animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of 
food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate,  when  their  pre- 
sent pasture  fails. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began, 
And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  635. 

4.  Memorial ;  monumental  record. 

Be  better  suited ; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours  : 
I  pr'ythee  put  them  off. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Christ . . .  did  institute,  and  in  his  holy  Gospel 
command  us  to  continue,  a  perpetual  memory  of  that 
his  precious  death,  until  his  coining  again.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Communion  Service. 

The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 
Are  more  than  lives. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 
A  swan  in  memory  of  Cycnus  shines ; 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'ry  signs. 
Addison,  Translation  of  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

5.  Reflection  ;  attention.  Hare. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassal  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Men-pieaser.  s.  One  too  careful  to  please 
others. 

Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters.  .  . .  Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers ; 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God 
from  the  heart. — Ephesians,  vi.  5. 
Menace,  v.  a.     [Fr.  menucer,  from  Lat. 
minax,  -acis.']  Threaten. 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Becket  menaced  some  old,  some  new  victims,  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  John  Cummin,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Llandaff,  and  others. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
Menace,  s.  Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  the  curse  at  last.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ix.  37. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  council  which  arraigned 
Berengar,  Gregory  was  reduced,  by  the  increasing 
successes  of  Henry,  to  disavow  his  legates:  the  war 


went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
menaces ;  even  his  thunders  were  drowned  in  the 
din  of  arms ;  fiercer  passions  had  quelled  for  a  time 
even  religious  fears.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Cliristianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
Menacer.  s.  One  'who,  that  which,  menaces ; 
threaten  er. 

Hence,  menacer!  nor  tempt  me  into  rage : 
This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.  But  begone  ! 

A.  Philips. 

Menacing:,  verbal  abs.  Threat. 

These,  many  times,  instead  of  convincing  the 
judgements  of  sober  persons,  like  learned  divines 
and  serious  christians,  fall  to  cavillings  and  menac- 
ings.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artijicial  Handsomeness, 
p.  M. 

Menage,  s.    [Fr.]    Collection  of  animals. 
I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met 
with.— Addison. 
Menag-ery.  s.  [Fr.  menagerie.']  Collection  of 
foreign  animals  ;  place  in  which  they  are 
kept. 

The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  times  ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no 
description  of  savage  nature.— Burke,  Letters,  let.iv. 
Mend.  v.  a.    [Lat.  emendoP\ 

1.  Repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  [the  money]  to  the  workmen  that 
wrought  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  and 
mend  the  house.— 2  Chronicles,  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  Correct ;  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state  was  to 
mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
growing  reason,  to  mend  the  weakness  of  his  consti- 
tution.— Locke. 

Name  a  new  play  and  he's  the  poet's  friend ; 
Nay,  show'd  his  faults — but  when  would  poets 
mend?        Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism, iii.  620. 

Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  his  project,  is  not 
mended. — Swift. 

3.  Help  ;  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unlooked  for ;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  impairs  others :  and  lie  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that  is  hurt  for 
a  wrong.—  Bacon. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  'punctum  stans'of  the  schools,  they 
will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help 
us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration. — 
Locke. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet 
it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

4.  Improve ;  increase. 

Death  comes  not  at  call ;  Justice  divine 
Mends  uot  her  slowest  pace,  for  prayer,  or  cries. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  858. 
When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller, 
Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar, 
The  land  grow  short,  he  mends  his  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  2. 
Mend.  v.  n.    Grow  better;  advance  in  any 
good ;  improve. 

Mend,  when  thou  canst :  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
When  things  have  come  to  the  worst  they  must 
mend. — Old  Proverb. 
Mendacious,  adj.    [Lat.  mendax.~]    False ; 
lying. 

A  mendacious  legend  of  Ignatius's  miracles. — 
Sheldon,  iMiracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  03  :  1016. 

They  are  called  mendacious,  lying,  because  many 
of  them  shall  be  counterfeit. — Ibid.,  p.  245. 

Mendacity,  s.  Falsehood. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  menda- 
cities; for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch 
the  fruit,  and  positively  said,  Ye  shall  surely  die ; 
but  she,  extenuating,  replied,  Lest  ye  die. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vtilgar  Errours. 

Mender,  s.    One  who  makes  any  change  for 
the  better. 

What  trade  art  thou?— A  trade  that  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience;  a  mender  of  bad  soles. — 
Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 
Mendicancy,  s.  Beggary. 

Nothing,  I  am  credibly  informed,  can  exceed  the 
shocking  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  mendicancy 
displayed  in  that  capital  [Paris].— Burke. 

Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
had  now  their  Dominican  convents;  the  voices  of 
Dominican  preachers  had  penetrated  into  every 
land.  But  the  great  question  of  holding  property 
or  dependence  on  the  casual  support  of  mendicancy 
was  still  undecided.  Dominic  had  accepted  landed 
endowments  ;  in  Languedoc  he  held  agrant  of  tithes 
from  Fulk  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  But  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  of  which  absolute  poverty  was  the  vital 
rule,  was  now  rising  with  simultaneous  rapidity. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b,  ix.  ch.  ix. 
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Mendicant,  adj.  [Lat.  mendicans,  -antis, 
pres.  part,  of  mendico  =  beg ;  mendicus  = 
beggar ;  mendicitas,  -atis  ;  Fr.  mendicite.~\ 
Begging  ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary ;  de- 
noting one  of  a  begging  fraternity. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  age,  wherein  the  mendi- 
cant friars  began  first  to  set  up  in  the  world. — 
Bishop  Cosin,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  105. 

The  cardinals  imposed  on  themselves  even  more 
exemplary  duties:  to  take  the  cross,  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land  as  mendicant  pilgrims,  to  receive  no 
presents  from  those  who  came  on  business  to  the 
papal  court;  not  to  mount  on  horseback,  but  to  go 
on  foot  so  long  as  the  ground  on  which  the  Saviour 
walked  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  unbeliever. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

Mendicant,  s.  Beggar ;  one  of  some  beg- 
ging fraternity  in  the  Romish  church. 

Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of 
men,  in  gradual  subordination  from  cardinals  down 
to  mendicants  '! — Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  202. 

What  is  station  high  ? 
'Tis  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts  and  begs. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi. 

Mendicity,  s. 

1.  Practice  of  begging. 

Some  workhouses  are  rather  seminaries  of  mendi- 
city, than  preservatives  against  it.  —  Thirteenth 
Report  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Poor. 

2.  Used  adjectivally:  (as,  'A  supporter  of  the 
Mendicity  Society'). 

Mendment.  s.    Amendment.  Hare. 

Zealous  he  was,  and  would  have  all  things  mended ; 
But  by  that  mendment  nothing  els  he  ment 
But  to  be  king;  to  that  marke  was  his  bent. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  355. 
This  writer's  flood  shall  be  for  their  mendment  or 
fertility,  not  for  their  utter  vastation  and  ruin. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  pref.:  1653. 
Mends,  s.  Amends. 

Let  her  be  as  she  is :  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better 
for  her ;  and  if  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 
own  hands. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

Menial,  adj.  [Fr.  maisnier  =  belonging  to 
the  meaner  (house).] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train,  of  ser- 
vants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd ; 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 
guest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  viii.  605. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  office  of  a  servant ; 
humble. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most 
menial  offices. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Menial,  s.    One  of  a  train  of  servants. 

Menials  are  those  servants,  which  live  within 
their  master's  walls.— Term*  de  la  Ley. 

Surely  the  great  Housekeeper  of  the  world,  whose 
charge  we  are,  will  never  leave  any  of  his  menials 
without  the  bread  of  sufficiency. — Bishop  Hall,  Balm 
of  Gilead. 

Meninx,  pi.  Meninges,  s.  [Gr.]  Mem- 
branes that  envelope  the  brain,  called  the 
pia  mater  and  dura  mater. 

The  brain  being  exposed  to  the  air  groweth  fluid, 
and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  the 
meninges. —  Wiseman. 
Menologry.  s.   [Gr.  /.a)u  =  month  +  Xdyoc  = 
word,  principle.] 

1.  Register  of  months. 

2.  With  special  reference  to  the  memory  of 
the  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  who 
died  or  suffered  within  the  month  ;  hence, 
often  Martyrology. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find,  at  one  time, 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian  : 
the  menology  saith  they  were  twenty  thousand. — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 
Mensal.  adj.    [Lat.  mensalis,  from  menaa  = 
table.]  Belonging  to  the  table ;  transacted 
at  table. 

Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal— Richard- 
son, Clarissu. 

Menstrual,  adj.  [from  Lat.  menstruus.'] 
Monthly;  happening  once  a  mouth;  last- 
ing a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving  in 
her  menstrual  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day  alter- 
nately —Btntley. 
Menstrual,  adj.    [from  Lat.  menstruum. — 
see  Menstruum.]    Pertaining  to  a  men- 
struum. 
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The  dissents  of  the  menstrual  or  strong  waters 
hinder  the  incorporation,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
metal. — Bacon. 
Menstruous.  adj.  Having^  relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  the  catamenia. 

O  thou  of  late  beloved, 
Now  like  a  menstruous  woman  art  removed. 

Satitlys. 

Many, from  being  women, have  proved  men  at  the 
first  point  of  their  menstruous  eruptions. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Menstruum,  s.  [Lat,  pi.  menstrua^  Solvent 
Enquire  what  is  the  proper  i»«  to  dissolve 

metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  and  not  upon 
the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve 
any  metal. — Bacon. 

White  metalline  bodies  must  be  excepted,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seem  to  reflect  [ 
ahnost  all  the  light  incident  on  their  first  super- 
ficies, unless  by  solution  in  menstruums  they  be 
reduced  into  very  small  particles,  and  then  they 
become  transparent. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used 
as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingre- 
dients by  infusion  or  decoction. — Qwncy. 

Mensurable,  adj.  [Fr.  mensuruble,  from  Lat. 
mensura."]  Measure;  that  may  be  mea- 
sured. 

We  measure  our  time  by  law  and  not  by  nature. 
The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion,  and  not 
easily  mensurable,  and  the  months  unequal  anions 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  even  weeks 
or  days. — Holder. 

Mensuration,  s.  Act,  result,  practice,  prin- 
ciples, of  measuring. 

After  giving  the  mensuration  and  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
have  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate.  —  Ar- 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Mental,   adj.    [Lat.  mentalis,  from  mens, 
mentis  == mind.]    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  existing  in,  the  mind. 
What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  ?    How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip?   To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredients  pierced, 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  became  entranced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  -117. 
The  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  so 
general,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
the  mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  that  affects 
the  palate.— Addison. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles:  for  where 
the  ideas  are  not,  then!  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  as- 
sent, no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 
— Locke. 

She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plastick  forms,  and  mental  pow'rs. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  869. 

Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  belong- 
ing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape  or  sense 
in  them. —  Watts. 

Mental  weakness  or  imbecility  is  of  all  degrees  of 
severity  or  gravity  ;  the  lighter  kinds  are  called  im- 
becility, the  graver  cases  dementia  or  amentia.  In 
other  words,  we  meet  with  individuals  in  asylums 
who  are  merely  simple — making  childish  remarks 
and  amusing  themselves  with  puerile  toys ;  and 
others  who  do  not  know  their  own  name,  are  not 
able  to  recognise  their  own  features  iu  the  looking- 
glass,  are  unable  to  dress,  or  feed  themselves,  and 
who  are  void  of  all  ideas  of  cleanliness  or  decency. 
The  latter  form  the  class  commonly  called  in  asy- 
lums the  wet  and  dirty.  The  intelligence  of  some 
of  these  is  at  zero ;  and  between  the  extremes  there 
are  innumerable  gradations.  Mental  imbecility  or 
■mental  weakness  is  either  natural  or  normal,  mor- 
bid or  acquired. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases,  lect.  vi. 

Mentally,  adv.  Intellectually  ;  in  the  mind  ; 
not  practically  or  externally,  but  in  thought 
or  meditation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of  life, 
and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent  parts,  we 
find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle  of  the  body. 
— Bentlcy. 

Mention,  s.    [Lat.  mentio,  -o>iis.~\ 
1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital  of 
anything ;  statement. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ;  and 
show  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me ;  and  make 
mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh. — Genesis,  si.  1 1. 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  his  laws 
rather  with  the  mention  of  some  particular  acts  of 
kindness,  than  by  reminding  mankind  of  his  seve- 
rity.— Rogers, 
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2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  200. 

Mention,  v.  a.    "Write  or  express  in  words 
or  writing ;  state. 

I  will  mention  the  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord. — Isaiah,  lxiii.  7. 

These  mentioned  by  their  names  were  princes  in 
their  families. — 1  Chronicles,  iv.  38. 

All  his  transgressions  that  he  hath  committed 
they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him. — Ezeliiel, 
xviii.  22. 

Joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire 
change, 

Befall'n  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  S19. 
No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness. 

Ibid.  x.  10H. 

Mephitic.  adj.  [Lat.  3Iej>h/tis  =  goddess  of 
stenches.]    Ill  savoured  ;  stinking. 

These  philosophers  consider  men  in  their  experi- 
ments, no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air  pump, 
or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitick  ga.s. — Burke. 

Mephitical.  adj.  Same  as  Mephitic  :  (the 
hitter  the  commoner  word). 

Mephitical  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 
steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 
soever. —  Qu  i  u  cy. 

Such  is  the  famous  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy, 
called  the  poisonous  mouth;  the  streams  whereof 
are  of  a  mephitical  or  noxious  quality. — Bishop  La- 
vington,  Enthusiasm  of  Met/iodisls  and  Papists 
compared,  ii.  151. 

Mercantante.  .?.  [Italian.]  Foreign  trader  ; 
merchant.    Not  Ein/lish. 

What  is  he  ?— 
Master,  a  mercantante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what  ,  but  formal  in  apparel: 

Sliakespear,  'faming  of  Die  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

Mercantile,  adj.  Trading ;  commercial ; 
relating  to  traders. 

Navigation  and  mercantile  negotiation  are  the 
two  poles  whereon  that  state  doth  move. — Howell, 
Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  Iii7. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mer- 
cantile, partis'  military. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  an- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Let  him  travel  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  mili- 
tary or  mercantile  life;  let  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortune  call  hiin  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  still  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  soul. —  Watts. 

Mercat.       Market ;  trade.  Hare. 

With  irresistible  majesty  and  authority  our  Sa- 
viour removed  the  exchange,  and  drove  the  mercat 
out  of  the  temple. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Merccnariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mercenary;  venality;  respect  to  hire  or 
reward.  Hare. 

Charity  casts  out  all  other  merccnariness. —  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  sund.  xvi. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of 
merccnariness,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itself,  and  even 
the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one  justifiable  motive  of 
men's  actions. — Boyle. 

Mercenary,    adj.      [L.Lat.  mercenarius  = 
hired,  from  merx,  mercis  =  hire,  pay,  price.] 
1.  Venal ;  hired  ;  sold  for  money. 
Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv  7. 
Divers  Almains,  who  served  in  the  garrisons,  being 
merely  mercenary,  did  easily  incline  to  the  strongest. 
— Sir  J.  Haywood. 

When  Canute  of  Denmark  threatened  an  invasion 
in  1085,  William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyranny, 
to  use  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects,  collected  a 
mercenary  force  so  vast,  that  men  wondered,  says 
the  Saxon  Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.  This  he  quartered  upon  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  their  estates.— HaUam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  Vie  Middle 
Ages,  pt.ii.  eh.viii. 

Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle  of  Plata:a, 
mercenary  troops  were  every  where  plying  for  bat- 
tles and  sieges. — Macaulay ,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Machiavelli. 

Too  studious  of  profit ;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary 
temper,  and  denotes  such  an  one  as  makes  his  re- 
ward both  the  sole  motive  and  measure  of  his  obe- 
dience.— South,  Sermons. 

'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd ; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind. 

Drydcn,  Aurengzebe. 
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Mercenary,  s.    Hireling;  one  retained  or 

serving  for  pay. 

There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  8. 
He,  a  poor  mercenary,  serves  for  bread; 
For  all  his  travel,  only  cloth'd  and  fed.  Sandys. 

To  Becket's  counsels  his  admiring  biographers  at- 
tribute the  pacification  of  the  kingdom,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreign  mercenaries  who  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Stephen's  reign  had  devastated  the  land  and 
had  settled  down  as  conquerors,  especially  in  Kent, 
the  humiliation  of  the  refractory  barons  and  the  de- 
molition of  their  castles. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  eh.viii. 
Mercer,  s.  [Fr.  mercier.~]  One  who  sells 
silks. 

The  draper  and  mercer  may  measuro  religion  as 
they  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  her  upon  what 
loom  he  please. — Howell. 
Mercership.  s.    Condition  of  a  mercer. 

He  confesseth  himself  to  be  an  egregious  fool  to 
leave  his  mercership  and  go  to  be  a  musqueteer. — 
Howell,  Letters,  ii.  02. 

Mercery,  s.  Trade  of  mercers;  traffic  of  silks. 

The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapside  into  Paternoster-row  and  Fleet- 
street. — Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality. 

Merchand.  v.  n.  [Fr.  march  under.']  Trans- 
act by  traffic.  Hare. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France  for  the 
restoring  Rousiglion  and  Perpignan,  oppignorated 
to  them. — Bacon. 

Merchandable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
acted by  traffic  ;  Merchantable.  Hare. 
Dissolve  the  publick  mint,  let  every  man  coin 
what  money  he  will,  and  observe  if  ever  we  can 
make  a  merchandable  payment.— Hackett,  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  p.UO:  109:3. 

Merchandise,  s.    [Fr.  marchandisc.~\ 

1 .  Traffic  ;  commerce  ;  trade. 

If  a  son,  that  is  sent  by  his  father  about  mer- 
ehandize, fall  into  some  lewd  action,  his  wickedness, 
by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast 
forgiven  nothing ;  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  for- 
giveness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you 
can  require. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Wares  ;  anything  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

Fair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark, 
With  precious  merchandise  she  forth  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 

Thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money ;  thou 
shalt  not  make  merchandise  of  her. — Deuteronomy, 
xxi.  14. 

As  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall 
have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  gold. — 
Bacon. 

So  active  a  people  will  always  have  money,  whilst 
they  can  send  what  merchandises  they  please  to 
Mexico. — Addison. 

Merchandize,  v.  n.     Trade ;  traffic  ;  exer- 
cise commerce. 
Merchandizing-,    verbal  abs.     Act,  habit, 
or  business,  of  a  merchant  or  trader. 

Were  it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  usury,  money 
would  not  lie  still,  but  would  in  great  part  be  em- 
ployed upon  merchandizing.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Usury. 

The  Phoenicians,  of  whose  exceeding  merchan- 
dising we  read  so  much  iu  ancient  histories,  were 
Canaanites,  whose  very  name  signifies  merchants.— 
Brerewood,  On  Languages. 
Merchandizing',  part.  adj.     Acting  as  a 
merchant. 

Others,  in  their  shops,  marchandising  and  traf- 
ficking.—  Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  220 : 
1587. 

Mcrchandry.  s.  Traffic  ;  trade  ;  commerce. 
Hare. 

He  may  follow  husbandry,  and  merchandry,  upon 
his  own  choice. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, p.  44. 
Merchant,  s.    [Fr.  marchand.~] 

1.  One  who  traffics  to  remote  countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach 'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
The  most  celebrated  merchants  in  the  world  were 
situated  in  the  island  of  Tyre. — Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  against  tho 
merchant  city  to  destroy  the  strong  holds  thereof. — 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  11. 

2.  Ship  of  trade:    (Merchantman  com- 
moner). 

Convoy  ships  accompany  their  merchants,  till 
they  may  prosecute  the  rest  of  their  voyage  without 
danger,— Drydcn,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting, 
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Merchant,  v.  n.  Traffic  ;  canty  on  the 
business  of  a  merchant.  Rare. 

Ho  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had  mcrchantcd  thirty-eight,  been  two  years  ii  the 
cave,  lived  at  Mecca  ten,  and  thirteen  at  Medina. — 
L.  Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  SO. 

Merchantable,  adj.  Fit  to  be  bought  or 
sold  ;  merchandable. 

Verses  are  grown  such  merchantable  ware, 
That  now  for  sonnets  sellers  are  and  buyers. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Epigrams,  i.  40. 

Thki  [ware]  of  Simeon's  he  supposes  will  need 
very  much  washing  and  cleansing,  before  it  be  mer- 
chantable.— Mede,  Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times, 
p. 131. 

Why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  beaver, 
beside  the  medicable  and  merchantable  commodity 
of  castoreum,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away, 
might  be  the  sagacity  of  that  animal.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Merchantly.  adj.    Like  a  merchant. 

His  parents  were  of  merchantly  condition,  of 
worthy  reputation,  and  of  very  Christian  conversa- 
tion.— Bishop  Gaudeu,  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg, 
p.  112:  1G60. 

Merchantman.  ».    Ship  of  trade. 

Urates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merchant-man  hath  them. — Jerem y 
Taylor. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  southern 
coasts  of  Spain  sent  great  lleets  cf  merchant-men  to 
Italy. — Arbuthnot. 

Merciable.  adj.    Merciful.  Hare. 
Not  but  well  mought  him  betight : 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenahle. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Merciful,  adj.  Compassionate  ;  tender  ; 
kind  ;  unwilling  to  punish  ;  willing  to  pity 
and  spare. 

Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel  whom 
thou  hast  redeemed. — Deuteronomy,  xxi.  8. 

Observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 
Merciful,  over  all  his  works;  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  5G3. 

Mercifully,  adc.  In  a  merciful  manner ; 
tenderly ;  mildly;  with  pity;  with  com- 
passion. 

Make  the  true  use  of  those  afflictions  which  his 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  lay 
upon  thee.— Bishop  Atterbitry. 

Mercifulness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Merciful;    tenderness;    willingness  to 

spare. 

The  band  that  ought  to  knit  all  these  excellencies 
together  is  a  kind  mercifulness  to  such  a  one,  as  is 
in  his  soul  devoted  to  such  perfections. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawful,  among  which 
mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one  to  which  the  pro- 
mise of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently  made.— 
Hammond. 

Mercify.  v.  a.    Pity.  Hare. 

lint  loe!  the  gods  that  mortal  follies  vew, 
Did  worthily  revenge  this  mayden's  pride  ; 
And.  nought  regarding  her  so  goodly  hew, 
Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride ; 
Whilst  she  did  weepe,  of  no  man  mercifide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  32. 
Merciless,  adj.     Void  of  mercy  ;  pitiless  ; 
hardhearted  ;  cruel ;  severe. 

His  mother  merciless, 
Most  merciless  of  women,  Wyden  hight, 
Her  other  son  fast  sleeping  did  oppress, 
And  with  most  cruel  hand  him  murdered  pitiless. 

Spenser. 

The  foe  is  merciless  and  will  not  pity, 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6, 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course  ; 
Thinks  not  their  rage  so  desperate  to  essay 
An  element  more  merciless  than  they. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

What  god  so  mean,  eve.i  he  who  points  the  way 
[Mercury], 
So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  29 1. 

Whatever  ravages  a,merciless  distemper  may  com- 
mit, she  shall  have  one  man  as  much  her  admirer  as 
ever. — Pope. 

The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

Hildebrand,  on  all  questions  of  Church  power 
so  prompt,  decisive,  instantaneous  in  his  deter-  j 
minations;  so  impatient  of  opposition,  so  me rci- 
lets  to  a  foe  within  his  power;  so  pertinacious  to 
crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where  he  I 
feels  his  superiority;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote 
danger  can  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  from  the  | 
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vast  fabric  of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all- 
embracing,  as  he  hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion—is now  another  man.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  eh.  iii. 

Mercilessly,  adv.    In  a  merciless  manner. 
She  has  been  mercilessly  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
cruel  teeth  of  those  ravenous  beasts,  which  pretended 
to  watch  and  defend  her. — Ellis,  Gentile  Sinner, 
p.  ]'J7:  1072. 

Mercurial,  adj. 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercury  ; 
active  ;  sprightly. 

I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg:  this  is  his  hand, 
His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline.iv.  i. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere, 
more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwell- 
ing on  the  pathetick  part. — Swift. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 
Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan  : 
More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  daro 
And  die  at  once,  than  wrestle  with  despair, 
Exclaimed,  'God  damn!' — those  syllables  intense, 
Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

Byron,  The  Island,  canto  iii.  st.  v. 

A  recent  popular  and  instructive  book  . .  .  Trench 
on  the  '  Study  of  Words,'  has  reminded  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  exhume  from  under  the  words  that  are 
their  monuments,  many  a  buried  and  forgotten 
theory.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  jovial,  a  saturnine, 
or  a  mercurial  temper,  without  remembering  that 
this  implies  an  ascription  of  its  qualities  to  the 
planet  Jove,  or  Saturn,  or  Mercury.  Physiologists 
now  ignore  the  system  from  which  such  terms  as 
animal  spirits,  good  humour,  vapours,  proceed. — 
Archbishop  Tliomson,  Outline  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought  and  Language. 

2.  Consisting  of  quicksilver :  (as,  1 Mercurial 
medicines '). 

Mr.  Faraday  has  shewn  that  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  even  when  the  air  is  present,  mercury  is 
always  surrounded  by  a  mercurial  atmosphere. . . . 
Mercurial  vapour  may  be  detected  by  exposing  gold 
or  silver  to  its  influence.  .  .  ,  The  mercurial  com- 
pounds, when  heated  with  potash  or  soda,  or  their 
carbonates  .  . .  yield  globules  of  metallic  mercury. — 
Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tliera- 
peulics. 

3.  Giving  intelligence  ;  directing. 

As  the  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star,  or  as  the 
traveller  is  directed  by  a  mercurial  statue. — Chilling- 
worth.  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  IVay  to  Sal- 
vation. 
Used  suhstantivally . 
a.  Active,  sprightly,  gay  person. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  t  ime  he  chanced  to  be  out. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Jlenry  VII. 
Ik  In  Medicine.  Preparations  of  mercury. 
In  small  and  repeated  doses,  the  first  obvious  ef- 
fect of  mercurials  is  an  increased  activity  in  the 
secreting  and  exhaling  apparatus.  —  Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Mercurialist.  s.  One  under  the  influence 
of  Mercury  ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in 
variety  of  character. 

The  great  mercurialists  of  the  world  for  wit  and 
devices,  those  TroAumTjxai'oi,  that  have  a  linger  in  the 
managing  of  all  Christian  states ;  I  mean  the  Jesuits. 
— Bean  King,  Sermons,  5  November,  p.  26 :  1608. 

Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  contempla- 
tion, subtile.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  l'JO. 

Mercurialize,  v.  a.  In  Medicine.  Bring- 
under  the  influence  of  mercury. 

Mercurincation.  s.  Mixing  of  anything 
with  quicksilver. 

I  add  the  ways  of  mercurification. — Boyle. 
Mercury,  s.    [Lat.  Mercurius.] 

1.  One  of  the  planets. 

Of  all  the  planets  Mercury  is  the  least,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  that  which  is  nearest  the  sun. — 
Adams. 

2.  Quicksilver. 

The  gall  of  animals  and  mercury  kill  worms:  and 
the  water  in  which  mercury  is  boiled  has  this  effect. 
—Arbuthnot. 

Such  a  project  is  well  worthy  the  statesman  who 
would  bring  the  French  to  reason  by  keening  them 
without  rhubarb,  and  exhibit  to  mankind  the  awful 
spectacle  of  a  nation  deprived  of  neutral  salts.  . .  . 
What  a  sublime  thought  that  no  purge  can  now  be 
taken  between  the  Weser  and  the  Garonne. ...  At 
what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  conquest  and 
constipation  developed?  .  . .  Without  castor  oil  they 
[the  French]  might  for  some  years  . .  .'have  carried 
on  a  lingering  war;  but  can  they  do  without  bark  r 
Will  the  people  live  under  a  government  where  an- 
timonial  powders  cannot  be  procured?  Will  they 
bear  the  loss  of  mercury  ?  '  There's  the  rub.'  De- 
pend upon  it  the  absence  of  the  materia  medica  will 
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soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of 
Bourbon  and  liolus  burst  forth  from  the  lialtie  to 
the  Mediterranean.— Sydney  Smith, Peter  Plymley's 
Letters,  let.  x. 

The  names  by  which  this  metal  has  been  distin- 
guished are  numerous.  Some  have  reference  to  its 
silvery  appearance  and  liquid  form;  as  '  Y&papyvpos 
.  .  .  (from  *Y6wp,  aqua,  and  "Apyvpo;,  silver);  others 
to  its  mobility  and  liquidity  as  well  as  to  its  likeness 
to  silver,  such  as  Argentum  vivuin,  Aqua  argentea, 
Aqua  metallorum,  and  quicksilver.  It  has  been 
called  Mercury,  after  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  on 
account  of  its  volatility. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  mercury  is  not  applicable 
to  all  cases  of  inflammation  alike.  .  .  .  The  more  [the 
inflammation]  is  adhesive,  or  has  a  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  lymph,  the  more  does  it  admit  the  cu- 
rative impression  of  mercury. — Br.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.xiii. 

3.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd. 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mix'd  ; 
The  dross  cements  what  else  were  too  refined, 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  177. 

4.  Name  formerly  given  to  newspapers;  pub- 
lisber  or  dealer  in  new  spapers. 

We  now  call  those  hawkers  that  go  up  and  down 
the  streets  crying  news-books,  and  selling  by  retail ; 
and  those  who  sell  them  by  wholesale  from  the  press 
are  called  mercuries. — Cowell,  in  voce  Hawkers. 

5.  Messenger. 

We  give  the  winds  wings,  and  the  angels  too  ;  as 
being  the  swift  messengers  of  God,  the  nimble  mer- 
curies of  hca.ven.—Bisho})  Bancroft,  Sermons,  p.  131. 
Mercury,  s.    Plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Mercurialis  :   (sometimes  applied  to  the 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Ilenricus,  as  in  the 
extract;  to  which,  as  an  Eiajlish  word,  it 
most  properly  applies). 

Herb  mercury  is  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  which,  when  cul- 
tivated in  a  garden,  it  greatly  excels.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Mercury,  v.  a.    Wash  with  a  preparation  of 
mercury.  Hare. 

Your  palms  (Jupiter  knows)  they  are  as  tender  as 
the  foot  of  a  foundered  nag,  or  a  lady's  face  new 
mercuried  ;  they'll  touch  nothing.  —  B.  Jonson, 
Cynthia's  Revels. 
Mercy,  s,    [Fr.  merci ;  from  Lat.  miseri- 
cordia.~\ 

1.  Willingness  to  spare  and  save  ;  clemency; 
mildness;  unwillingness  to  punish. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.   It  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakespear,  dlerchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others:  the 
one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love. — Bacon,  Ad- 
vice to  ViUiers. 

Good  heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Dryden. 

We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us,  that 
he  made  us  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation.— Bentley, 
Sermons. 

•2.  Pardon. 

'Twcrc  a  paper  lost, 
As  offered  mercy  is.       Shakespear,  Cymbcline,  i.  4. 

Cry  mercy,  lords, 
That  vou  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspecting 
a  friar  of  the  least  good  nature. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar. 

3.  Discretion  ;  pow  er  of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Condition  ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
1'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  / 

Shakespear,  Coriolauus,  i.  10. 

The  most  authentick  record  of  so  ancient  a  family 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a 
stone. — Pope. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  any 
thing  is  denied  him  ;  and  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be 
cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mercy. — 
Swift. 

Mercy-seat.  c.    See  last  extract. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold. — 
Exodus,  xxv.  17. 

The  mercy-seat  was  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depo- 
sited: it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were  fixed 
the  two  cherubhns,  of  the  same  metal,  which  with 
their  wings  extended  forwards,  seemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  in  Scripture  is 
represented  as  sitting  between  the  cherubims,  and 
the  ark  was  his  footstool ;  it  was  from  hence  that 
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God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high-priest 
that  consulted  him. — Calmet. 

Merd.  s.  [Fr.  merde  ;  Lat.  mcrda.~]  Or- 
dure ;  dung.  Mare. 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  to  discuss 
the  original  of  a  merd.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  321. 

Burnt  clouts,  chalk,  metis,  and  clay. 
Powder  of  bones,  settlings  of  iron,  glass, 
And  worlds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 
Would  burst  a  man  to  name.  B.Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Mere.  adj.    [Lat.  merus.~\ 

1.  Unmixed  (especially  as  wine  without 
water)  ;  pure  and  simple. 

Scotland  hath  foisons  to  (ill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own.         Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had  purchased 
charters  of  denization. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in 
favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined, 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  259. 

2.  Absolute  ;  entire. 

Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in  power  and 
might, 

And  meriting  a  meere  triumphant  seat. 

Spenser,  Sonnet. 
Upon  his  mere  request, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angelo)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true  and  false. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Mere.  s.  [A.S.]  Pool ;  commonly  a  large 
pool  or  lake:  (as,  'Winander  mere'). 

Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.—  Camden. 
O'er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  mcers. 
And  wither'd  heaths,  I  rove.  S/ienstone,  Song. 

Mere.  s.    [from  A.S.  gcmcero.~]  Boundary. 
The  Trojan  Brute  did  lirst  that  citie  fownd, 
And  Hygate  made  the  mere  thereof  by  west. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9.  40. 
Doles  and  marks,  which  of  ancient  time  were  laid 
for  the  division  of  meres  and  balks  in  the  lields,  to 
bring  the  owners  to  their  right.— Book  of  Homilies, 
ii.  235. 

The  mislayer  of  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame :  but  it  is 
the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land- 
marks, who  deflneth  amiss  of  lands. — Bacon. 

As  it  were  a  common  mear between  lands. — Arch- 
bishop Usher,  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone,  p.  309. 
Mere.  v.  a.    Limit ;  bound.  Hare. 
That  brave  honour  of  the  Latian  name, 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Merely,  adv. 

1.  Simply. 

Which  thing  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the  use 
thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conversant 
in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  recommend  them. — Addison. 

Above  a  thousand  bought  his  almanack  merely  to 
find  what  he  said  against  me. — Swift. 

2.  Absolutely. 

The  same  benefice  shall  be  eftsoons  merely  void. — 
Acts  of  1'arliament,  31  Elizabeth,  cap.  6,  §  10. 

'Tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature 

Possess  it  merely.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

1  am  as  happy 
In  my  friend's  good,  as  if  'twere  merely  mine. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Meretricious,  adj.  [Lat.  meretrix  =  mis- 
tress, in  the  immoral  sense  of  the  word.] 
Whorish  (for  which  it  is  a  euphemism)  ; 
alluring  by  false  show. 

The  meretricious  world  claps  our  cheeks,  and 
fondles  us  into  failings. — Felt  ham.  Resolves,  i.  20. 

An  enchanting  meretricious  tide 
Of  sweets  and  graces  overflow 'd  them  all. 

Beaumont,  I'syche,  iii.  14S. 
Jezebel,  for  all  her  paintings  and  fine  meretri- 
cious pranking  herself  up,  was  to  be  thrown  out  at 
the  window,  and  her  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 
— Br.  II.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to 
the  Seven  Churches,  p.  101. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  having  suffered  a 
sad  divorce  from  their  dearest  object,  defile  them- 
selves with  every  meretricious  semblance  that  the 
variety  of  opinion  presents  them  with.— Olanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 
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Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts, 
But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Meretriciously,  adv.  In  a  meretricious 
manner  ;  whorishly  ;  after  the  manner  of 
whores. 

Meretriciously  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  af- 
fections.— Burke,  Tracts  on  the  I'opery  Laws. 

Merganser.  [Lat. ;  from  mergus  =  diver  + 
anser  =  goose.]  Natatorial  or  water-bird, 
akin  to  the  ducks,  so  called;  Mergus  mer- 
ganser. 

The  Goosander  and  the  Merganser  are  examples 
of  this  genus  [Mergus]. — Brande  and  Cox,  dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Merge,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mergo.~\  Immerse ; 
plunge. 

Thomas  Woolsie  .  .  .  wholly  merged  himself  in  se- 
cular otliees  and  state  affairs. — Prynne,  Breviate  of 
the  Prelates,  p.  04:  1637. 

The  vulgar  merged  in  sense  from  their  earliest  in- 
fancy, and  never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be 
worthy  of  pursuit  but  what  either  pampers  their 
appetite  or  fills  their  purse,  imagine  nothing  to  be 
real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched. — Harris, 
Hermes,  iii.  4. 

Whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coincide  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  the  less  is  annihilated, or  in 
the  law  phrase,  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or 
drowned  in  the  greater. — Sir  II'.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 

His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast. 
There  is  no  other  thing  express'd, 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

Tennyson,  T7te  Two  Voices. 

Merge,  v.  n.  Be  swallowed  up  ;  be  lost ;  be 
sunk. 

He  is  to  take  care,  undoubtedly,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astiek  shall  not  merge  in  the  farmer,  but  shall  con- 
tinue the  presiding  and  predominating  character. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Speech  in  April.  1802,  p.  27. 

Merger,  s.    In  Law.    See  extract. 

Merger  is  where  a  greater  estate  and  a  less  coin- 
cide and  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  without 
any  intermediate  estate ;  in  which  case  the  less  is 
immediately  annihilated,  or,  as  the  law  phrase  is. 
said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the 
greater;  as  if  the  fee  comes  to  the  tenant  for  years 
or  life  the  particular  estates  are  merged  in  the  fee. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Meridian,  s.  [Fr.  mcridien  ;  Lat.  meri dics.~] 

1.  Noon ;  mid-day. 

He  promised  in  his  east  a  glorious  race, 
Now  sunk  from  his  meridian,  sets  apace.  Dryden. 

2.  Line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  which 
the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex  of  any 
place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  sun  or  moon,  rising  or  setting,  our  idea  re- 
presents bigger  than  when  on  the  meridian. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

3.  Particular  place  or  state  of  anything. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof: 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  separate 
soul. — Sir  if.  Hale. 

4.  Highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 

I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
And  from  that  lull  meridian  of  my  glory 
1  haste  now  to  my  setting. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Edward  III.  very  little  consulted  the  interests  of 
his  prerogative  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France.  It  com- 
pelled him  to  assemble  parliament  almost  annually. 
. . .  Here  the  representatives  of  England  learned  the 
habit  of  remonstrance  and  conditional  supply  ;  and 
though,  in  the  meridian  of  Edward's  age  and  vigour, 
they  often  failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  they  gra- 
dually swelled  the  statute-roll  with  provisions  to 
secure  their  country's  freedom. — llallam,  View  of 
the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  viii. 

5.  Brass  ring  surrounding  a  globe,  on  which 
the  degrees  are  marked. 

Magnetic  meridian.    Circle  parallel  to  the 

direction  of  the  magnetic,  needle. 
Meridian,  adj. 
1.  Being  at  the  point  of  noon. 

Sometimes  tow'rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  lie  fixes  sad  ; 
Sometimes  tow'rds  heaven,  and  the  full  blazing  sun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  27. 
In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  placed,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n  ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence.  Ibid.  iv.  579. 
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2.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 

Compare  the  meridian  line  afforded  by  magnet- 
ical  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  observe 
the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination  from 
the  true  meridian  line. — Boyle. 

Meridional,  adj. 

1.  Southern. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America  or  Africa,  the 
southern  point  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  being 
disposed  that  way  by  the  meridional  or  proper  he- 
misphere.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Southerly;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

All  ollices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  sudato- 
ries, and  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  —  Sir  II. 
IVbfton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Meridionally.  ado.    In  the  direction  of  the 
meridian. 

The  Jews  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  stood, 
do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 
to  sleep  meridionally. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Merino,  s.    See  extract. 

Merino  Sheep. — A  breed  of  sheep  till  lately  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in  Saxony,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Australia,  chiefly  for  the  superior  fineness 
of  their  wool.  The  word  merino  signifies  an  over- 
seer of  pasture  lands,  and  is  applied  to  this  breed  of 
sheep,  because,  in  Spain,  they  are  kept  in  immense 
flocks,  under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a  chief  as 
a  head,  and  with  a  general  right  of  pasturage  all 
over  the  kingdom.  The  best  flocks  of  Spanish  meri- 
noes  are  found  in  Leon  and  Castille :  of  the  Saxon 
variety,  at  Stolpen  and  Rochsburg ;  but  merinos  are 
to  be  found  in  North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  above  all  in  New  South  Wales,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries 
in  the  world.  There  are  one  or  two  flocks  of  pure 
merinos  in  this  country ;  but  the  unfitness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  high  prices  both  of  wool  and  of 
mutton  discourage  any  attempt  to  displace  the 
larger  native  breeds. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  anil  Art. 

Merit,  s.  [Fr.  merite  ;  Lat.  meritumJ] 

1.  Desert;  excellence  deserving  honour  or 
reward. 

She  deem'd  I  well  deserved  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  Dryden, 

Such  was  Roscommon,  not  more  learn 'd  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 
And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  725. 

She  said  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress  ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  placed 
In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit  and  taste. 
And  these,  she  offered  to  dispute. 
Alone  distinguished  man  from  brute. 

Swift,  Cadenits  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
Which  thou  from  .Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain, 

While  bold  asserter  of  resistless  truth, 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain, 

Must  from  thy  brow  their  falling  honours  shed, 

And  their  transplanted  wreaths  must  deck  a  wor- 
thier head.  Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

3.  Claim ;  right ;  character  with  respect  to 
desert  of  good  or  evil. 

You  have  the  captives ;  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
As  I  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 
native  country,  I  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial, 
by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  tales  into  our 
language. — Dryden. 

When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgement  settled,  after  a  large  survey  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  con- 
tinue fluttering. —  Watts. 
Merit,  v.  a. 

1.  Deserve;  have  a  right  to  claim  anything 
as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
The  infernal  empire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  3S8. 
A  man  at  best  is  uncapable  of  meriting  any  thing 
from  God. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Deserve;  earn:  (it  is  used  generally  of 
good,  but  sometimes  of  ill). 

Whatsoever  jewels  I  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
have  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ; 
that  1  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

If  such  rewards  to  vanquish'd  men  are  due, 
(lie  said)  and  falling  is  to  rise  by  you, 
W  hat  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim, 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid.v.  402. 

Meritable.  adj.     Deserving  of  reward  ;  lit 

to  be  rewarded.  Bare. 
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The  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and  apt 
to  applaud  any  meritable  work.  —  £.  Jonson,  The 
Case  is  Altered. 
Meritorious,  adj.    Deserving  of  reward  ; 
high  in  desert. 

Instead  of  so  great  and  meritorious  a  service,  in 
bringing  all  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 
their 'liege,  they  did  great  hurt. — Spenser,  Yieic  uf 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  war  that  hath  such  a  foundation  will  not  only 
be  reputed  just,  but  holy  and  meritorious. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation,  by 
the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  death  and  obe- 
dience of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
God  blessed  for  ever. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most 
meritorious  charity,  which  we  can  practise. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  government,  that  he  bent  all  his  power  to 
restrain  these  breaches  of  tranquillity.  One  of  his 
salutary  provisions  is  still  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

Meritoriously,  ado.   In  a  meritorious  man- 
ner. 

He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  em- 
ployments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up 
his  credit  among  the  patriots.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Meritoriousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Meritorious. 

"  There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  merito- 
riousness of  what  they  did;  but  still  there  was  no 
law  of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  conscience. — South,  Sermons. 

Meritory.  adj.  Deserving  of  reward ;  meri- 
torious. Hare. 

It  ys  more  merytory  and  bettir  to  have  pytie  upon 
the  foole  than  upon  the  worldely  wyse  man. — Lord 
Rivers,  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers. 
A.  vi. :  1177. 

Merle,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  merula.~]  Blackbird. 
Upon  his  dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  only  play. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
To  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling  mavis  sings. 

Ibid.,  song  xiv. 
'Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
"When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Alice  Brande 

Merlin,  s.  [Fr.  esmerillon.~\  Kind  of  hawk 
so  called. 

I  wolde  els  have  thought  yt  moche  more  than  a 
myracle,  the  wolfe  so  to  have  left  the  shepe,  the  foxe 
the  capon,  and  the  marleon  the  poore  byrde. — Bale, 
Yet  a  Course  at  the  Eomysshe  Foxe,  fol.  29:  1543. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights, 
he  was  at  that  time  following  a  merlin. — Star  P. 
Sidney. 

Merlins  and  wild  fowl  come  unto  us  with  a  north- 
west wind  in  the  autumn. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Mis- 
cellanies, p.  117. 

The  merlin  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  British 
falconidae  ...  So  bold  as  well  as  powerful  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  is  this  little  bird,  that  a  male  mer- 
lin, weighing  not  more  than  six  ounces,  has  been 
seen  to  strike  and  kill  a  partridge  that  was  certainly 
more  than  twice  its  own  weight. . . .  The  merlin  was 
formerly,  and  is  now  occasionally,  trained. . . .  The 
merlin  was  formerly  considered  to  be  only  a  winter 
visitor  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  now  very  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  species  breeds  on  the  moors  of  some 
northern  counties. . . .  The  merlin  makes  its  scanty 
nest  on  the  ground,  laying  four  or  five  eggs,  measur- 
ing one  inch  seven  lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  three 
lines  in  breadth,  mottled  all  over  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  In  North  Wales  the  young  birds 
are  called  stone  falcons ;  but  among  ornithologists, 
the  stone  falcon  is  considered  to  be  an  adult  bird. — 
Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Mermaid.  5.  [mere  =  piece  of  water.]  Sea 
woman  ;  animal  with  a  woman's  head  and 
fish's  tail. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
Thou  remembrest, 
Since  once  I  set  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
U ttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Xight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Did  sense  persuade  Ulysses  not  to  hear 

The  mermaid.'  songs,  which  so  his  men  did  please, 
That  they  were  all  persuaded,  through  the  ear, 

To  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Sotd. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  a  mermaid: 
Horace  his  monster  with  woman's  head  above,  and 
fishy  extremity  below,  answers  the  shape  of  the 
ancient  Syrens  that  attempted  upon  Ulysses. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life ; 
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Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface, 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral 

The  deep  echo  rolled — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 
Thy  wishes  unfold.  Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

I  disbelieve  the  mermaid  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. .  .  .  The  mermaid  of  Caithness  was  certainly 
a  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  on  that 
wild  shore,  and  who  was  seen  bathing  by  some 
young  ladies  at  so  great  a  distance  that  not  only  the 
genus  but  gender  was  mistaken.  I  am  acquainted 
with  him,  and  have  the  story  from  his  own  mouth. 
— Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia,  Xinth  Day. 

Merman,  s.    Male  mermaid. 

However  naturalists  may  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  mermen  or  mermaids,  if  we  may  believe  parti- 
cular writers,  there  seems  testimony  enough  to 
establish  it. — Cha  nbers. 

And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Hie  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 

Merrily,  adv.    In  a  merry  manner  ;  gaily  ; 

airily;  cheerfully;  with  mirth;  with  gaiety; 

with  laughter. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bongh. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1,  song. 

Merrimake.  s.  Festival;  meeting  of  mirth; 
merry  pranks. 
Thenot,  now  nis  the  time  of  merrimake, 

Xor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play ; 
Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make. 
Or  sommer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  knight  did  not  forbear, 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake. 
But  when  he  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare, 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake. 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Merrimake.  v.  n.    Feast;  be  jovial. 
With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight- 
To  moil  all  day,  and  merrimake  at  night. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 

Merriment,   s.     Mirth ;  gaiety ;  cheerful- 
ness ;  laughter. 

Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Lo.  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 

To  the  instrument ! 
They  dancen  delly,  and  singen  soot 
In  their  merriment.  Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  iv. 
A  number  of  merriments  and  jests,  wherewith 
they  have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our 
manner  of  serving  God.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment. 

Milton,  Comus,  172. 
Greene's  most  characteristic  attribute  is  his  turn 
for  merriment,  of  which  Peele  in  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions shows  little  or  nothing.  His  comedy,  or 
farce  rather,  is  no  doubt  usually  coarse  enough,  but 
the  turbid  stream  flows  at  least  freely  and  abun- 
dantly. Among  his  plays  is  a  curious  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Kungay  . . .  though  first  published  in  15H4.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  much  a  storie  of  diablerie  as  of 
mere  legerdemain,  mixed,  like  all  the  rest  of  Greene's 
pieces,  with  a  good  deal  of  farcical  incident  and  dia- 
logue ;  even  the  catastrophe,  in  which  one  of  the 
characters  is  carried  off  to  hell,  being  so  managed  as 
to  impart  no  supernatural  interest  to  the  drama.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  46o. 

Merriness.  .s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Merry; 
merry  disposition. 

The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  merri- 
ness.— Shakespear,  Lore's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

Merry,  adj.    [A.S.  merrig.] 
1.  Pleasant;  sweet;  agreeable;  delightful; 
charming. 

There  eke  my  feeble  bark  awhile  may  stay, 
Till  mery  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  12, 1. 
Take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret,  the 
merry  harp  with  the  lute. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  lxxxi.  2. 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 

Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
AVithin  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 
Dryden,  Translat  ion  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

•2.  Laughing  ;  loudly  cheerful :  gay  of  heart. 
They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. — Genesis, 
xliii.  &i. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all 
above  and  below  him  are  serious.— Addison. 
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3.  Causing  laughter. 

Tou  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death ; 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest. 

Shakespear,  Titus  A  udronicus,  v. !. 
Make  merry.    Junket ;  be  jovial. 

They  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their 
vineyards,  and  trode  the  grapes  and  made  merry, 
and  went  into  the  house  of  their  God.  —  Judges, 
ix.  27. 

A  fox  spied  a  bevy  of  jolly,  gossipine  wenches 
making  merry  over  a  dish  of  pullets.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Merry  as  a  griff.  The  grig  is  a  small  eel, 
very  lively ;  and  this  is  the  sense  usually 
given  to  the  term.  However,  a  somewhat 
scholastic  refinement  upon  it  deduces  it 
from  Greek,  an  element  in  the  name  of 
the  Dramatis  Persona  of  the  extract. 

The  dramatis  personae  [in  Udall's  Ralph  Roister 
Doister]  are  thirteen  in  all,  nine  male  and  four 
female;  andthetwoprincip.il  ones  at  least— Ralph 
himself,  a  vain,  thoughtless,  blustering  fellow, »  hose 
ultimately  baffled  pursuit  of  the  gay  and  rich  widow 
Custance  forms  the  action  of  the  piece;  and  his 
servant,  Matthew  Merrygreek.  a  kind  of  flesh-and- 
blood  representative  of  the  Vice  of  the  old  moral- 
plavs— are  strongly  discriminated,  and  drawn  alto- 
gether with  much  force  and  spirit.— Craik,  H  story 
of  English  Literature. 

Merry.  *.  [Fr.  merise ;  the  two  words  being 
to  each  other  as  cherry  and  cerise.']  Va- 
riety of  cherry  so  called  :  (when  a  branch 
instead  of  bearing  cherries  remains  barren, 
it  is  supposed,  and  in  some  cases  rightly, 
to  represent  the  original  stock,  and  in  some 
districts  is  called  the  mere-branch). 

Merry-andrew.  >\  [?nerry  +  Andrew,  the 
Christian  name  of  Dr.  Borde,  a  buffooning 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.]  Buffoon;  zany;  jack-pud- 
ding. 

He  would  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buffoon ; 
as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a  coun- 
sellor, than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-andrew  or 
tumbler. — Air  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry- 
andretc. — Spectator. 

I  give  Mansel  credit  for  his  invention,  in  propa- 
gating the  report  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  mounte- 
bank's merry-andrew  at  Gloucester. — Smollett,  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Merrymeetingr.  s.  Meeting  for  mirth  ; 
festival. 

It  struck  their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained  the 
merry-meeting. — Jeremy  Taylor,  House  of  Feasting. 

The  studious  man  prefers  a  book  before  a  revel, 
the  rigors  of  contemplation  before  merry-meetings 
and  jolly  company. — South,  Sermons,  viii.  408. 

Merrythought.  5.  Forked  bone  on  the  body 
of  fowls  ;  so  called  because  boys  and  girls 
pull  in  play  at  the  two  sides,  the  longest 
part  broken  off  betokening  priority  of  mar- 
riage. 

Let  him  not  be  breaking  merrythoughts  under 
the  table  with  my  cousin. — Echard,  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  enquired 
into. 

Mersion.  s.  [Lat.  mersio,  -onis,  from  merga 
=  plunge  ;  pass.  part.  mersus.~\  Dipping ; 
plunging;  sinking;  state  of  one  being 
dipped. 

The  mersion  also  in  water,  and  the  emersion 
thence,  doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former,  (to  a 
natural  and  worldly  defilement,)  and  receiving  to  a 
new  life. — Barrow. 

Meseems.  [see  Me  thinks.]  It  seems  to  me. 

Me  semeth  that  the  partye  that  forfayteth  his 
maryage  dooth  ayenst  the  law  of  nature."— Boke  of 
Good  Matters,  f.  iii.  b. :  Caxton,  I486. 

Alas,  of  ghosts  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries ; 
Tet  there,  meseems,  I  hear  her  singing  loud. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  that  general  subjection  of  the  land  meseems 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  no  bar  nor  im- 
peachment.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
Mesentery,  s.  [Gr.  ptotVTkpiovJ]  In  Anatomy. 
Fold  of  the  Peritoneum,  to  which  the  in- 
testines are  attached. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery,  it 
is  mixed  with  the  lymph. — A  rbuthnot,  On  the  Xa- 
ture  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Mesenteric,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  mesentery. 

Thev  are  carried  into  the  elands  of  the  mesen- 
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tcry,  receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  the  lymphatick 
ducts,  which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours 
its  containing  vessels,  which,  from  the  mesenterick 
glands,  unite  in  large  channels,  and  pass  directly 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  chyle. — Cheyne. 

Meseraic.  adj.  [Gr.  jitcapaiov  =  mesentery.] 

Belonging  to  the  mesentery. 

The  most  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  passeth  imme- 
diately into  the  blood  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
the  guts,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  me- 
scraick  veins. — Arbuthnot. 

In  the  Chelonia  the  blood  from  the  tail  and  hind 
limbs  is  conveyed  along  the  plastron  by  a  pair  of 
umbilical  or  subabdominal  trunks,  which  receive 
the  veins  of  the  large  allantoic,  bladders,  and  the 
meseraic  veins,  to  form  the  great  portal  trunk. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  88. 
Used  sub stantiv ally. 

It  taketh  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  meseraicks,  and  accompanieth  the 
inconvertible  portion  into  the  siege. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Mesh,  s.    [Dutch,  maesche.~]    Interstice  of 
a  net ;  space  between  the  threads  of  a  net. 
Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the 
meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple. — Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

[He]  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight, 
Willi  twinkling  glasses  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 
With  all  their  mouths  the  nerves  the  spirits  drink, 
Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainers  sink  : 
These  all  the  channell'd  fibres  every  way, 
For  motion  and  sensation,  still  convey: 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  arterial  blood, 
By  the  close  structure  of  the  parts  withstood, 
■Whose  narrow  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flood. 

Sir  Ii.  Blackmorc. 

Spelt  with  -ca. 

The  drovers  hnng  square  nets  athwart  the  tide, 
thorough  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  passing,  leave 
many  behind  entangled  in  the  meashes. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Mesh.  v.  a.    Catch  in  a  net;  ensnare. 

The  flics  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair, 

By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 
From  her  clear  eyes,  rich  jewels  were, 

They  so  like  diamonds  shone.  Drayton. 
Meshwork.  s.  Network. 

O  Tinville,  President  Herman,  what  will  ye  do? 
They  have  two  days  more  of  it,  by  strictest  revolu- 
tionary law.  The  galleries  already  murmur.  If  this 
Danton  were  to  burst  your  meshwork! — Very  cu- 
rious indeed  to  consider. — Carlyle,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

Meshy,  adj.    Reticulated  ;  of  network. 

Some  build  his  house,  but  thence  his  issue  barre, 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  let.  i. 
Moss  in.  s.  Mixed  corn :  (as,  whea  t  and  rye). 
What  reason  is  there  which  should  lint  induce, 
and  therefore  much  less  enforce,  us  to  think,  that 
care  of  dissimilitude  between  the  people  of  God  and 
the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more  the 
cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of  sun- 
dry stuff,  than  of  charging  them  withal  not  to  sow 
their  fields  with  meslin. —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  iv.  §  7. 

If  worke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  have, 
Of  wheat  and  of  mestlin  unthreshed  go  save. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 
Mesmeric,  adj.    Connected  with,  related  to; 
constituted  by,  Mesmerism. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Braid  show  clearly  that 
the  agency  of  the  mesmerist  is  not  essential  to  the 
manifest  effect.  Any  one,  having  the  requisite  sus- 
ceptibility, may  put  himself  into  a  mesmeric  sleep, 
or  the  mesmeric  trance,  by  fixing  his  eyes  and  his 
attention  steadily  and  unremittingly  upon  an  object 
made  to  project  a  little  way  from  the  centre  of  his 
own  forehead. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human 
Physiology. 

Mesmerism,  s.  [from  Mesmcr,  the  name  of 
a  professor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  of  what  is  called  Animal  Magnet- 
ism.] Condition  of  one  mesmerized  ;  sys- 
tem of  phenomena  so  called.  See  Mes- 
merize. 

Do  not  suppose  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  ig- 
nore the  glaring  facts  of  mesmerism.  ...  I  have  given 
you  several  wonderful  examples  of  such  unnatural 
and  morbid  states  under  the  heads  of  hysteria, 
chorea,  catalepsy  .ecstasy,  trance.  I  might  have  de- 
scribed to  you  the  curious  condition,  or  alternating 
conditions,  of  double-consciousness ;  and  the  familiar 
phenomenon  of  sleep-walking.  Now  whatever  con- 
dition of  this  kind  may  arise  thus  spontaneously, 
may  also,  I  believe,  be  produced  in  some  persons 
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under  the  mesmeric  practisings.  Not,  however,  from 
any  material  or  occult  influence  emanating  from  the 
mesmeriser;  subjectively,  from  the  mental  attitude 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  in  which  the  person 
mesmerised  is  led  to  place  himself. — Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Physic,  Iect.xxxix. 

It  appears  to  the  author  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  a  tolerably  definite  opinion  may  be 
formed  regarding  a  number  of  the  phenomena  com- 
monly included  under  the  term  mesmerism. ...  1. 
A  state  of  complete  coma  or  insensibility.  ...  In 
this  condition  severe  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed, without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  ...  2.  A  state  of  somnambulism,  or 
sleep-waking,  which  may  present  all  the  varieties  of 
natural  somnambulism,  from  a  very  limited  awaken- 
ing of  the  mental  powers  to  a  state  of  complete 
double  consciousness,  in  which  the  individual  mani- 
fests all  the  ordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  but  re- 
members nothing  of  what  has  passed  when  restored 
to  his  natural  waking  state.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  human  Physiolugy- 

Mesmerist.  s.    One  who  mesmerizes. 

(For  example  ^ec  M  esmeri  c.) 
Mesmerize,  v.  a.    Bring  into  a  mesmeric 
condition. 

( for  example  see  Mesmer is  m.) 
Mesmerizer.  s.    One  who  mesmerizes. 

( For  example  see  Mesmerism.) 
Mesne,  adj.    In  Law.    Term  applied  to  a 
writ  issued  during  the  progress  of  an  action, 
as  contradistinguished  from  primary  and 
final  process. 

Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step  [in 
British  India]  in  most  civil  proceedings;  and  to  a 
native  of  rank  arrest  was  not  merelya  restraint, but 
a  foul  personal  indignity. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Mesozoic.  adj.    See  extract  from  Ansted. 

Were  the  types  which  have  survived  from  pala;o- 
zoic  and  mesozoic  periods  down  to  our  own  day,  the 
only  types ;  and  did  the  modifications,  rarely  of 
more  than  generic  value,  which  these  types  have 
undergone,  give  no  better  evidences  of  increased 
complexity  than  are  actually  given  by  them  ;  then 
it  would  be  inferable  that  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable advance  among  organic  forms. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  b.ii.  ch.xii. 

Mesozoic  [is]  the  name  given  by  Professor  Phillips 
to  the  middle  of  the  three  great  geological  periods, 
more  usually  denominated  Secondary.  The  meso- 
zoic group  includes  (1)  the  new  red  sandstone  or 
triassic,  (2)  the  lias,  (3)  the  great  series  of  the  oolites, 
(4)  the  Wealden,  and  (5)  the  cretaceous  series,  and 
is  of  great  importance  in  England,  owing  to  the 
many  useful  minerals  which  it  yields.  It  is  also  rich 
in  fossils,  being  remarkable  for  reptiles'  bones,  many 
of  them  indicating  animals  of  singular  forms  and 
proportions.  It  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  once 
supposed,  that  reptiles  first  appear  in  mesozoic 
rocks,  as  they  have  been  recently  found  in  coal  mea- 
sures. Neither  is  this  middle  period  without  repre- 
sentative forms  of  animals  of  still  higher  organisa- 
tion; as  quadrupeds  certainly,  and  birds  probably, 
existed  during  the  whole  of  it.  The  minerals  in- 
clude, besides  limestones  and  cement  stones,  very 
rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron-ore,  and  abundant 
stores  of  rock  salt  and  salt  springs.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Mesprise.  s.    [N.Fr.]    Contempt ;  scorn. 

Mammon  was  much  displeased,  yet  note  he  chuse 
But  bear  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mesprise, 
And  thence  him  forward  led,  him  further  to  entice. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  39. 

Then,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  it  win, 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  his  mesprise, 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  hainous  sin.    Ibid.  iii.  9,  9. 

And  Ate  eke  provokt  him  privily 
With  love  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  mcsprize. 

Ibid.  iv.  4, 11. 

Mess.  s.  [N.Fr.  mes. — see  extract  from 
Wedgwood.] 

I.  Dish;  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table  to- 
gether. 

The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  85. 

Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  messes.— Dr.  U. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

From  him  be  next  receives  it,  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
\_Mess—  1.  A  service  for  the  meal  of  one  or  of  several.  A 
mess  of  pottage,  a  dish  of  pottage.  French  mes, 
mets,  a  service  of  meats  a  course  of  dishes  at  table. 
(Cotgrave.)  Italian  messa,  mcsso,  a  mess  of  meat,  a 
course  or  service  of  so  many  dishes ;  among  mer- 
chants the  stock  or  principal  put  into  a  venture. 
From  Latin  missus,  sent,  in  the  sense  of  served  up, 
dished,  as  it  was  sometimes  translated  in  English. 
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'Caius  Fabritius  was  found  by  the  Samnite  Embas- 
sadors that  came  unto  him  eating  of  raddish  rosted 
in  the  ashes,  which  was  all  the  dished  he  had  to  his 
supper.'  (Primaudaye  French  Academic,  translated 
by  T.  B.  C.  (1589)  ,  p.  95.)  2.  Properly  mesh,  a  mix- 
ture disagreeable  to  the  sight  or  taste,  hence  untidy- 
ness,  disorder.  'Mescolanza,  amcsh,  mingling,  mish- 
mash of  things  confusedly  and  without  order  put 
together;  mescolare,  mescere,  mesciare,  to  mesh, 
mix,  mingle.'  (Florio.)  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

2.  Ordinary  of  military  men  at  a  regulated 
price;  meal  provided  for  a  certain  number 

3.  Disorderly  mixture. 

Mess.  v.  n.  [from  mesh. — see  extract  from 
Wedgwood  in  previous  entry.] 

1 .  Eat ;  feed. 

Now  that  we  are  in  harbour  I  mess  here,  because 
Mrs.  Trotter  is  on  board.— Marryat,  Peter  Simple, 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  common  expense  of  the 
tahle  in  settled  proportions  ;  eat  and  drink 
together  at  a  regulated  price. 

We  will  place  them  at  an  inn,  where  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  ho  had  served  in  were  messing. — Pye, 
Sketches  on  various  Subjects,  p.  10 :  179ti. 

Message,  s.  [Lat.  missus  =  sent.]  Errand  ; 
anything  committed  to  another  to  be  told 
to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
way, 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright.  Spenser. 

Gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  298. 
Let  the  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsider- 
able, the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake  ;  the  message 
will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  messenger. — South,  Sermons. 

Messenger,  s. 

1.  One  who  carries  an  errand;  one  who 
comes  from  another  to  a  third  ;  one  who 
brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of  any- 
thing; harbinger;  forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

Spenser. 

Yon  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C&sar,  ii.  1. 
The  earl  dispatched  messengers  one  after  another 
to  the  king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  beard  and 
believed  he  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay  for 
an  answer. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n  ;  he  stay'd 
Entranced,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  97. 
[The  insertion  of  the  n  in  messenger  is  analogous 
to  that  in  scavenger  from  scavage,  porringer  from 
porridge,  harbinger  from  harb'rage. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

2.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

A  hawser  or  small  cable  of  about  sixty  fathoms  in 
length,  wound  round  the  capstan,  and  employed  to 
transmit  the  capstan's  power  to  the  great  cable, 
which  from  its  non-pliability  would  fail  to  bite  so 
well  on  the  barrel.  As  the  messenger  is  wound  on 
at  one  end  it  is  wound  oft'  at  the  other,  the  loose 
end  being  nipped  on  to  the  cable  lower  down,  so  as 
to  make  the  action  continuous. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Messiah,  s.  [Hebrew.]  The  Anointed ; 
the  Christ. 

Great  and  publick  opposition  the  magistrates 
made  against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when  he 
appeared  as  the  Messiah. —  Watts,  On,  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 
Messiahship.  s.    Office  of  the  Messiah. 

The  Messiahship  was  pretended  to  by  several  im- 
postors ;  but  fallacy  and  falsehood  being  naturally 
weak,  they  still  sunk  and  came  to  nothing.— South, 
Sermons,  iii.  28(5. 

Christ . . .  gave  as  strong  a  proof  of  his  Messiah- 
ship,  as  infinite  power,  joined  with  equal  veracity, 
could  give.— Ibid.,  iii.  382. 

Messieurs,  s.  pi.    See  Monsieur. 

Messmate,  s.  One  who  partakes  in  a  mess. 
Peter,  it  is  out  of  regard  for  you  that  your  mess- 
mates  have,  been  eating  tarts  at  your  expense. — 
Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  ch.  viii. 

Messroom.  s.    Club  room  of  a  barrack. 

Is  Wisdom  quitting  Dumouriez ;  the  herald  of 
Fortune  quitting  him  ?  Principle,  faith  political  or 
other,  beyond  a  certain  faith  of  mess-rooms,  and 
honour  of  an  officer,  had  him  not  to  quit. — Carlyle, 
Tlie  French  Revolution,  pt.iii.  b.iii.  ch.  v. 
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Messuage,  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
House  and  ground  set  apart  for  household 
uses. 

Properly  a  dwelling-house  with  some  adjacent 
land  assigned  to  the  use  thereof.  See  Plowden,  169, 
170 ;  where  it  is  said  that  by  the  name  of  a  messuage 
may  pass  also  a  curtilage,  a  garden  and  orchard,  a 
dove-house,  a  shop,  a  mill,  a  cottage,  a  loft,  a  cham- 
ber, a  cellar,  &c.  yet  they  may  be  demanded  by  their 
single  names.  Messuagium  in  Scotland  signifies  the 
principal  place  or  dwelling-house  within  a  barony, 
which  we  call  manor-house. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
[Messuage, — A  dwelling-house  with  some  land  adjoin- 
ing. Old  French  mesuage,  messuage.  Mahoirs, 
masures  logees  aux  champs  que  la  coustume  appeloit 
anciennement  Mesuage.  (Consuetudo  Normannica 
in  Ducauge.)  From  Latin  manere,  to  dwell,  were 
derived  a  variety  of  forms  signifying  residence ; 
French  manoir,  a  manor;  Middle  Latin  mansura, 
Fr.  masure,  a  poor  house;  mansio,  French maison, 
a  house ;  mansus,  mansa,  Provencal  mas,  Old  French 
mis,  mase,  a  small  farm,  house  and  land  sufficient 
for  a  pair  of  oxen.  From  mansus  were  formed  man- 
sualis  (terra  mansualis,  the  land  belonging  to  a 
mansus),  mansuagium,  masuaginm,  and  masagium, 
a  dwelling-house,  small  farm,  or  the  buildings  upon 
it.  Masucagium,  masata,  and  other  modifications, 
were  used  in  the  same  sense. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Mestizo,  s.  [Spanish.]  Half-blood  between 
an  Indian  of  Spanish  America  and  a  Eu- 
ropean. 

When  the  mixed  race  is  united  continuously  with 
one  of  the  parent  stocks,  the  character  of  the  other 
first  parent  is  still  perceptible  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, called  by  the  Spaniards  a  Quadroon,  but  dis- 
appears altogether  in  the  fourth  generation.  This 
happens  even  in  the  union  of  the  most  opposite 
races,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  European  and  negro. 
Either  the  European  or  the  negro,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  reappear.  A  pure  Mestizo  race  can  only 
exist  in  a  nation  where  the  two  races  from  which  it 
springs  are  in  equal  numbers,  a  condition  which  in 
a  nation  never  occurs. — J.  Craufurd,  On  the  Com- 
mixture of  Races,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethno- 
logical Society. 
Meta-.    A  prefix  in  composition  of  Greek 
origin,  viz.  the  preposition  ^trd  ;  its  force 
in  composition  being  adverbial.     It  has 
two  meanings,  and  may  suggest  either  (1) 
posteriority  in  time  or  place,  in  which  it 
gives  an  approach  to  the  English  after ;  or 
(•2)  union  or  mixture,  in  which  case  it  ap- 
proaches with. 
Metacarpal,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus. 

It  will  facilitate  the  separation  in  the  joint,  when 
you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

In  the  human  hand  the  bones  of  the  wrist  (carpus) 
are  eight  in  number;  and  they  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  they  form  a  sort  of  hall,  which  moves  on 
the  end  of  the  radius.  Beyond  these  and  towards 
the  fingers,  forming  the  palm  of  the  hand,  are  the 
five  metacarpal  bones,  which  diverge  at  their  further 
extremities,  and  give  support  to  the  bones  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  ...  In  some  of  the  tardigrade 
animals  .  .  .  there  are  only  three  metacarpal  bones 
with  three  fingers.  In  the  ox  the  cannon-bone 
consists  of  two  coalesced  metacarpal  bones. ...  In 
the  horse,  the  cannon-bone  is  a  single  metacar- 
pal bone,  and  the  great  pastern,  little  pastern, 
and  collin  or  hoof-bone  represent  a  single  finger. 
.  .  .  The  carpus  [of  the  horse]  forming  what  by 
a  sort  of  licence  is  called  the  knee,  is  .  .  .  newly 
modelled  ;  but  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  are  totally  changed  and  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  When  we  look  in  front,  instead  of  the 
four  metacarpal  bones,  we  see  one  strong  bone,  the 
cannon  bone;  and,  posterior  to  this,  we  find  two 
lesser  bones  called  splintbones. — Sir  C.  Hell,  The 
Hand,  Fourth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  ch.iii. 
Metacarpus.  ■?.  [Gr.  KapniiQ  =  wrist.]  In 
Anatomy.  Bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the  fingers. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis ;  as  in  the 
joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Metachronism.  s.  [Gr.  \povog  =  time.] 
Mistake  in  the  computation  of  time ; 
placing  an  event  after  the  time  when  it 
really  happened. 

Capellus  laboureth  to  prove  that  it  is  a  metachron- 
ism of  six  years,  Kepler  of  five. — Gregory,  Post- 
huma,  p.  165  :  1650. 

An  error  committed  herein  [the  designation  of 
time]  is  called  anachronism :  and  either  saith  too 
much,  and  that  is  a  prochronism,  or  too  little,  and 
that  is  a  metachronism. — Ibid.  p.  174. 
Metagenesis,  s.    [Gr.  yivEaig  =  generation.] 
See  extracts. 
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Metagenesis  [is]  the  changes  of  form  which  the 
representative  of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by 
a  species  of  successively  generated  individuals,  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  or  imago  state.  It  is  contra- 
distinguished from  metamorphosis,  in  which  those 
changes  are  undergone  by  the  same  individuals. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  metagenesis.  The 
egg  of  the  Medusa  is  developed  into  a  polype  which, 
assuming  a  form  called  Strobila,  separates  into  nu- 
merous individual  young  Medusa;.  The  larval  polype 
propagates  other  similar  polypes  by  gemmation,  each 
of  which  becomes  a  Strobila,  and  is  resolved  into 
numerous  Medusa?.  Thus  there  is  a  succes.sive  pro- 
duction of  procreating  individuals  from  a  single  im- 
pregnated ovum  of  a  Medusa,  according  to  the  law 
of  Parthenogenesis. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Where  . . .  the  new  individuals  bud-out,  not  from 
any  specialized  reproductive  organs,  but  from  un- 
specialized  parts  of  the  parent ;  the  process  has  been 
named,  by  Professor  Owen,  metagenesis.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  individuals  thus  produced,  grow  from 
the  outsides  of  the  parents— the  metagenesis  is  ex- 
ternal. But  there  is  also  a  kind  of  metagenesis 
which  we  may  distinguish  as  internal.  Certain  en- 
tozoa  of  the  genus  Bistoma,  exhibit  it.  From  the 
egg  of  a  Bistoma  there  results  a  rudely-formed 
creature  known  to  naturalists  as  the  '  King's-yellow 
worm.'  Gradually  as  this  increases  in  size,  the 
greater  part  of  its  inner  substance  is  transformed 
into  young  animals  called  Cercariae  (which  are  the 
larva?  of  Bistomata);  until  at  length  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a  living  sac,  full  of  living  offspring.  In 
the  Bistoma  pacilica,  the  brood  of  young  animals 
thus  arising  by  internal  gemmation,  are  not  Cer- 
caria?,  but  are  of  the  same  form  as  their  parent : 
themselves  becoming  the  producers  of  Cercarke 
after  the  same  manner,  at  a  subsequent  period.  So 
that  sometimes  the  succession  of  forms  is  represented 
by  the  series  A,  15,  A,  B,  4c.;  and  sometimes  by  the 
series  A,  B,  B,  A,  B,  B,  &c.  Both  cases,  however, 
exemplify  internal  metagenesis,  in  contrast  with  the 
several  kinds  of  external  metagenesis  described 
above. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
Metagrammatism.  s.  [Gr.  ypaftfia  =  letter.] 
See  extract. 

Anagrammatism,  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  disso- 
lution of  a  name  into  its  letters,  as  its  elements,  and 
a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial  transposition, 
without  addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  any 
letter  into  different  words,  making  some  perfect 
sense  applicable  to  the  person  named. — Camden. 
Metagraphy.  s.    See  T  r  a n  s  1  i  t e  r  a t  i  o  n,  of 

which  it  is  an  approximate  equivalent. 
Metal,  s.  [Ln.t.mctaUum  =  metal ;  Gr.  fdraX- 
Xoi'  =  mine.] 

1.  See  extracts. 

Metals  are  distinguished  . .  .  by  the  following  pro- 
perties. They  are  all  conductors  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity. .  . .  They  are  quite  opaque. . . .  They  are  in 
general  good  reflectors  of  light,  and  possess  a  pecu- 
liar lustre  which  may  be  called  the  metallic  lustre. 
Every  substance  in  which  these  characters  reside 
may  be  regarded  as  a  metal. — Turner,  Elements  of 
Chemistry:  ed.  1847. 

They  [the  metals]  amount  (including,  however, 
some  of  doubtful  character)  to  53  in  number,  and  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
the  abbreviations  or  symbols  by  which  they  are 
usually  designated  in  works  on  chemistry,  and  their 
atomic  weights  in  reference  to  hydrogen  as  unity. 
.  .  .  The  first  five  of  the  metals  upon  the  preceding 
list  are  distinguished  as  the  metals  of  the  alkalies; 
their  oxides  are  powerfully  alkaline;  they  have  an 
intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  decompose  water  at 
all  temperatures.  The  next  four  metals  are  the 
bases  of  the  alkaline  earths  :  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  magnesium,  they  also  decompose  water 
at  all  temperatures.  The  ten  succeeding  metals,  with 
the  exception  of  aluminum,  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly examined;  they  are  generally  designated  as 
the  bases  of  the  earths.  The  following  twenty-two 
metals  have  been  sometimes  divided  into  those  which 
form  basic  oxides,  and  those  which  form  acids;  and 
they  have  been  separated  into  other  distinctive 
groups,  having  reference  to  the  action  of  acids  upon 
them,  to  their  action  upon  water  at  high  tempera- 
tures, and  to  the  isomorphism  of  their  salts ;  these 
characters,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  definite ; 
and  as  regards  the  basic  or  the  acid  character  of 
their  compounds  with  oxygen,  several  of  them  form 
compounds  belonging  to  both  classes.  The  last  nine 
metals  include  those  which  have  been  particularly 
designated  as  noble  metals ;  they  are  not  changed 
by  air  or  by  water,  and  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
comparatively  feeble:  to  some  of  these  properties, 
however,  osmium  forms  an  exception. — Bristoiv,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Courage  ;  spirit :  (more  frequently  written 
mettle). 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
With  a  double  meaning. 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepared, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward 
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Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  force, 
Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  83. 
3.  Applied  in  road-making  to  stone  used  as 
material. 

Sandy  roads  which  have  neither  fence,  boundary, 
metal,  nor  drainage. — Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson,  eh.  vii. 

Mctalcpsis.  s.  [Gr.  Ai^ic  =  taking.]  Con- 
tinuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations. 

Metaleptically.  adv.    By  transposition. 

The  name  of  promises  may  metaleptically  be  ex- 
tended to  comminations.  —  Bishop  Sanderson,  On 
Promissory  Oatlis,  i.  §  9. 

Metallic,  adj.  Containing,  consisting,  having 
the  character  of,  metal. 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  min'ral  treasure,  and  metallick  oar. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Metailical.  adj.  Same  as  Metallic:  (the 
latter  the  commoner  word). 

The  antients  observing  in  that  material  a  kind  of 
metailical  nature,  or  fusibility,  seem  to  have  resolved 
it  to  nobler  use;  an  art  now  utterly  lost. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 
Metalliferous,  adj.  [hat.  fero  =  bear.]  Pro- 
ducing metals. 

It  sometimes  happens  that . . .  valleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  metalliferous  rocks  .  .  .  have  become 
partially  filled  up  with  sands  washed  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.—./.  A.  Phillips,  Manual  of 
3Ietallurgy,  introd. 

Metalline,  adj.  Consisting  of  metal ;  im- 
pregnated with  metal.  Hare. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them  ;  put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden. — Bacon. 

Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  very 
close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles,  yet  having  caused  the  air  to 
be  again  drawn  out  of  the  receiver,  several  little 
bubbles  disclosed  themselves. — Boyle. 

Metallist.  s.  Worker  in,  one  skilled  in, 
metals.  Hare. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels  for 
fining  metals, that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out;  it 
is  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood. — Mo.von,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

Metallurgical,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the 
working  of  metals. 

Under  the  heads  of  the  different  metals  the  metal- 
lurgical processes  will  be  given. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Metallurgist,  s.    Worker  in  metals. 

(For  example  see  next  entry). 
Metallurgy,  s.    [Gr.  tpyov  =  work.]    Art  of 

working  metals,  or  separating  them  from 

their  ore. 

Drayton  personifies  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  which 
he  makes  a  witch  skilful  in  metallurgy.—  Warton, 
Kotes  on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  metal- 
lurgy waslcultivated  to  so  great  an  extent  that  many 
of  their  productions  . . .  are  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the  present  day. — J.  A. 
Phillips,  Manual  of  Metallurgy,  introd. 

Metallurgy  [is]  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
their  ores. ...  A  full  description  of  the  processes  for 
preparing  the  minerals  for  the  operations  of  the 
metallurgist  will  be  given  under  the  head  Ores,  4c. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Metalman.  s.    Coppersmith  ;  tinman. 

A  smith,  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from  his 
nose. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  110. 
Metameric.  [Gr.  ntpoc  =  part.]  In  Chemistry. 
Having  the  same  composition  and  atomic 
weight  with  another  body,  yet  differing  from 
it  in  certain  properties. 

(For example  see  Polymeric.) 
Metamorphic.  adj.  [Gr. /<<>/)  /)  =  form.]  In 
Geology.    See  extracts. 

Still,  what  Button  did  was  most  remarkable,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  what  are  now  termed  meta- 
morphic rocks,  the  theory  of  whose  formation  he 
was  the  first  to  conceive.  Into  this,  and  into  their 
connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  those  rocks 
whose  origin  is  perhaps  purely  igneous,  I  could  not 
enter  without  treading  on  debatable  ground.  — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vi. 

The  materials  of  the  earth's  crust  beneath  the 
soil  are  called  by  geologists  rock,  whether  they  are 
hard  like  limestone  and  granite,  plastic  like  clay,  or 
loose  like  sand ;  and  of  these  rocks  all  that  are  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  vvero  originally  ac- 
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cumulated,  must  be  regarded  as  changed,  altered, 
or  metamorphosed.  The  latter  expression  is  tech- 
nical, and  means  that  a  definite  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  material.  As,  there- 
fore, all  mechanical  rocks  except  coral  limestones 
have  originally  been  deposited  from  suspension  or 
solution  in  water,  and  therefore  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  of  some  kind,  it  becomes  obvious, 
when  we  find  sandstones  and  limestones,  or  com- 
pacted and  bedded  clays,  containing  bands,  nodules, 
and  crystals,  that  a  change  has  passed  over  them. 
They  are  no  longer  mud,  but  have  assumed  a  new 
existence  and  new  conditions;  in  a  word,  they  have 
become  metamorphic  rocks.  The  term  is  not  usually 
so  widely  extended,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  line  can 
be  drawn.  Some  rocks  are  so  little  altered  that  we 
can  hardly  recognise  the  change,  some  are  so  much 
changed  that  we  can  hardly  trace  the  original  form. 
Very  extensive  metamorphoses  can  take  place  with- 
out obliterating  the  traces  of  organic  origin.  More 
commonly,  only  those  rocks  are  spoken  of  as  meta- 
morphic which  show  the  last  stage  of  a  transition  to 
crystalline  structure,  and  to  the  condition  called 
Plutonic  or  Igneous.  Such  are  marbles,  quartzites, 
slates,  micaceous  and  other  schists,  and  gneiss,  all 
of  these  being  rocks  in  which  the  evidences  of  ori- 
ginal aqueous  origin  are  nearly  or  entirely  lost. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  metamorphic  rocks  form  a 
class  of  rocks  distinct  from  aqueous,  from  volcanic 
or  recent  igneous,  and  from  plutonic  or  ancient 
igneous. — Ansted,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art, 

Metamorphism.  s.   Condition  of  being  me- 
tamorphosed. 

In  Russia,  where  some  of  the  older  deposits  have 
been  but  partially  hardened  since  they  were  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have  been 
elevated  into  merely  low  plateaux  that  have  under- 
gone no  great  change  or  disruption.  .  .  .  When,  how- 
ever, we  follow  these  soft  primeval  rocks  to  the  Ural 
chain,  a  region  abounding  in  eruptive  rocks,  we  find 
the  beds  that  on  the  west  consist  of  mud  and  sand, 
have  been  converted  into  crystalline  schists,  lime- 
stone in  the  state  of  marble,  and  auriferous  quartz- 
ites. .  .  This  is  the  change  which  geologists  call  meta- 
morphism,  a  transmutation  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  produced  by  great  internal  heat 
acting  upon  the  deposits  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  a  former  ocean. — Sir  It.  Murchison,  Situria,  ch.  ii. 

IVXetamorphose.   v.  a.     Change  the  form, 
shape,  or  character,  of  anything. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 

Shakespcar,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
They  became  degenerate  and  metamorphosed  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  though  he  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  had  the  heait  of  a  beast. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Dis- 
course on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince  and 
favourite  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  travellers, 
with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  un- 
believe  his  five  senses. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began  ; 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
(See,  also,  under  M  e  t  a  m  o  r  p  h  i  c.) 

Metamorphoser.  s.    One  who  changes  the 
shape.  Hare. 

What  shall  I  name  this  man  but  a  beastly  meta- 
morphoser both  of  himself  and  of  others? — CVas- 
coigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Drunkards:  1570. 

Mctamorphosic.  adj.  Transforming;  chang- 
ing the  shape.  Hare. 

All  the  meiamorphosic  fables  of  the  ancients, 
turning  policied  and  commercial  people  into  horrid 
and  savage  monsters,  will,  like  clouds  before  the 
sun,  dispel  and  evaporate  before  the  light  of  truth. 
Pownall,  On  Antiquities,  p.  69. 
Metamorphosis,  s.  [Lat.  pi.  metamorphoses.~\ 
Transformation;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  metamorphosis. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Obscene  talk  is  grown  so  common,  that  one  would 
think  we  were  fallen  into  an  age  of  metamorphosis, 
and  that  the  brutes  did  not  only  poetically  but  really 
speak. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

What !  my  noble  colonel  in  metamorphosis !  On 
what  occasion  are  you  transformed  r  —  Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

Vanished  is  the  Bastille,  what  we  call  vanished: 
the  body,  or  sandstones,  of  it  hanging,  in  benign 
metamorphosis,  for  centuries  to  come,  over  the  Seine 
waters,  as  Pont  Louis  Seize;  the  soul  of  it  living, 
perhaps  still  longer,  in  the  memories  of  men. — 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ix. 

The  lactic  acid,  chiefly  generated  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscles  (probably  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
saccharine  compound,  which  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  immediate  process  of  their  disintegration)  is  in 
like  manner  destined  to  oe  carried  off  by  the  respi- 
ratory process. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Physiology,  p.  97. 

(See,  also,  as  a  geological  term  under  Me  tarn  or- 
phic.) 
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Metaphor,  s.  [Gr.  ptrapopa,  from  </»pw  =  bear, 
carry.]  Application  of  a  word  to  a  use 
to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it  cannot 
be  put:  (as,  'he  bridles  his  anger;'  'he 
deadens  the  sound  ;'  '  the  spring  awakes  the 
flowers ;'  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised 
in  a  w  ord ;  the  spring  putting  in  action  the 
powers  of  vegetation,  torpid  in  the  winter, 
as  the  powers  of  a  sleeping  animal  are  ex- 
cited by  awaking  him). 

The  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in  a 
dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in 
which  the  epopcea  delights. — Dryden,  Dedication  to 
the  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng, 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Metaphoric.  adj.  Not  literal ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word ; 
figurative. 

To  consummate  all,  her  orators  had  filled  her  ears 
with  denunciations  of  English  sovereignty ;  appeals, 
bold,  brilliant,  and  inflammatory,  to  every  passion 
which  lies  undeveloped  in  the  bosoms  of  an  ardent 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  political  imposture,  meta- 
phoric  wrongs,  real  and  substantial  treason. — Croly, 
Historical  Sketches,  Speeches  and  Characters,  Cha- 
racter of  Cur  ran. 
Metaphorical,  adj.  Same  as  Metaphoric. 
The  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
Metaphorically,  adv.     In  a  metaphorical 
manner  ;  figuratively  ;  not  literally. 

Such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metapho- 
rically mad,  lightly  matt.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

If  strictly  taken,  it  is  not  true  ;  if  metaphorically 
taken,  though  it  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  pertinent. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 
Metaphorist.  s.    Maker  of  metaphors. 

Let  the  poet  send  to  the  metaphorist  for  his  alle- 
gories.— A  rbuthnot  and  Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Metaphrase,  s.  [Gr.  ppaaig  =  speech,  saying, 
manner  of  speech.]  Mere  verbal  transla- 
tion from  one  language  into  another ;  close 
interpretation. 

Where  the  English  metaphrase  readeth,  Thou 
shalt  accept,  &c.  the  Hebrew  saith,  Thou  slnlt  con- 
sume.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  224:  1650. 

This  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
so  close  as  metaphrase, — Dryden. 

Metaphrast.  5.  Literal  translator ;  one  who 
translates  word  for  word  from  one  language 
into  another;  interpreter. 

He  [Symeon]  obtained  the  distinguishing  appel- 
lation  of  the  metaphrast,  because,  at  the  command 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,  he  modernized  the  more  ancient  narratives 
of  the  miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  most  eminent 
eastern  and  western  saints  for  the  use  of  the  Greek 
church ;  or  rather  digested  from  detached,  imperfect, 
or  obsolete  books  on  the  subject,  a  new  and  more 
commodious  body  of  the  sacred  biography.  —  T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  190. 

Metaphrastic.  adj.  Close  in  interpretation  ; 
literal. 

Maxiinus  Planudes  has  the  merit  of  having  fa- 
miliarised to  his  countrymen  many  Latin  classicks 
of  the  lower  empire,  by  metaphrastic  versions. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  169. 

Metapbysic.  adj.  [Gr.  Qvoucoc,  =  relating 
to  fiats  =  nature.  —  see  Metaphysics.] 
Versed  in  metaphysics ;  relating  to  meta- 
physics. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysick  wit  can  fly. 

Butler,  Hudihras,  i.  1,149. 

Metaphysic.  s.  Metaphysics. 

Philosophy,  that  lean'd  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  lier  second  cause,  and  is  no  more; 
Physick  of  metaphysick  begs  defence, 
And  metaphysick  calls  for  aid  on  sense. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.6i5. 
The  topicks  of  ontology  or  metaphysick,  are  cause, 
effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  subject, 
adjunct,  and  sign. — Watts,  Logick. 

Metaphysical,  adj. 

1.  Versed  in,  relating  to,  metaphysics. 

His  ideas  on  that  subject  were  much  more  Pla- 
tonic and  metaphysical.  —  T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  i.  383. 
It  may  appear  at  first  singular  that  the  thought 
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which  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  monk  at  Bee 
should  still  be  the  problem  of  metaphysical  theo- 
logy ;  and  theology  must,  when  followed  out,  become 
metaphysical ;  metaphysics  must  become  theologi- 
cal.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  v. 

The  most  remarkable  metaphysical  and  specula- 
tive works  which  had  appeared  in  England  since 
Locke's  Essay  were.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Sermons 
on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ; 
. .  .  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision ;  .  . .  his  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge;  .  .  .his  Dialogue  between 
Hylas  and  Philonous ;  his  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher;  his  Analyst;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and 
Times  ; . . .  Mandeville's  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Pri- 
vate Vices  Public  Benefits  ;  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson's 
Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  ; 
Andrew  Baxter's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul;  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons  preached  at 
the  Rolls  Chapel ;  and  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Na- 
tural and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature.  David  Hume,  . .  .  commenced  his  lite- 
rary life  by  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature.  [His  writings]  eventually  proved  perhaps 
more  exciting  and  productive,  at  least  for  a  time, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  than  any  other 
metaphysical  views  that  had  been  promulgated  in 
modern  times. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, ii.  335. 

2.  Supernatural  or  preternatural. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  car; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Metaphysically,  adv.    In  a  metaphysical 
manner. 

This  argument  seems  metaphysically  to  conclude. 
— South,  Sermons,  viii.  201. 

Supposing  it  were  philosophically  or  metaphysi- 
cally possible  or  conceivable. — Bibliotheca  Biblica,\. 
295. 

Metaphysician,  s.  One  versed  in  meta- 
physics. 

The  pathetic  or  sublime  strokes  of  Virgil  would 
be  but  little  relished  by  theologists  and  metaphysi- 
cians.—  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  340. 

Metaphysics,  s.  Ontology ;  doctrine  of 
the  general  affections  of  substances  ex- 
isting. 

This  is  the  explanation  as  given  by 
Johnson,  and  as  it  stands  in  Todd.  The 
extracts  added  by  the  present  editor  show 
how  uncertain  and  fluctuating  the  import 
of  the  word  has  been.  It  has  been  applied 
to  Ontology,  on  one  side,  and  to  Mental 
Philosophy,  or  Psychology,  on  the  other  ; 
the  latter  being,  comparatively,  a  new 
word ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  w  hich  is 
fast  coming  into  currency.  When  it  has 
done  so,  there  will,  of  course,  be  one  sub- 
ject less  for  the  word  under  notice  to  apply 
to.  For  further  remarks,  see  Ontology, 
Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 

If  sight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving 
in,  the  form  of  contrary  species  should  be  received 
confusedly  together,  which  how  absurd  it  is,  Aris- 
totle shews  in  his  metaphysicks.  —  Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

The  term  metaphysics  affords  a  specimen  of  all  the 
faults  which  the  name  of  a  science  can  combine.  To 
those  who  know  only  their  own  language  it  must, 
at  their  entrance  on  the  study,  convey  no  meaning. 
It  points  their  attention  to  nothing.  If  they  examine 
the  language  in  which  its  parts  are  significant,  they 
will  be  misled  into  the  pernicious  error  of  believing 
that  it  seeks  something  more  than  the  interpretation 
of  nature.  It  is  only  by  examining  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  that  the  probable  origin  of  this 
name  will  be  found,  in  the  application  of  it  as  the 
running  title  of  several  essays  of  Aristotle,  which 
were  placed  in  a  collection  of  the  manuscripts  of 
that  great  philosopher  after  his  treatise  on  physics. 
— Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

Among  the  various  changes  which  the  language  of 
philosophy  has  undergone  in  the  gradual  progress 
of  human  knowledge,  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able than  the  different  significations  which,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  assigned  to 
the  term  metaphysics— a  term  at  first  sight  almost 
equally  indefinite  in  its  etymological  signification 
and  in  its  actual  use.  As  regards  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  most  recent  discussions  appear  on  the 
whole  to  confirm  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
according  to  which  the  term  metaphysics,  though 
originally  employed  to  designate  a  treatise  of  Aris- 
totle, was  probably  unknown  to  the  philosopher 
himself.  On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  in  favour  of  the  supposition  which  attri- 
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butes  the  inscription  tA  ixeri.  ri  4>vaiKa,  to  Andro- 
nicus  Rhodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle's  collected 
works.  The  title,  as  given  to  the  writings  on  the 
first  philosophy,  probably  indicates  only  their  place 
in  the  collection,  as  coming  after  the  physical  trea- 
tises of  the  author.  In  this  respect  the  term  meta- 
physics has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  Postils  ; 
both  names  signifying  nothing  more  than  the  fact 
of  something  else  having  preceded. — Mansel,  Meta- 
physics, introd.  p.  1. 

a.  Applied  to  philosophy,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term,  and  psychology. 

In  the  first  branch, — the  phenomenology  of  the 
mind,— philosophy  is  properly  limited  to  the  facts 
afforded  in  consciousness,  considered  exclusively  in 
themselves.  Hut  these  facts  may  be  such  as  not 
only  to  be  objects  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  but 
likewise  to  furnish  us  with  grounds  of  inference  to 
something  out  of  themselves.  As  effects  of  a  certain 
character,  they  may  enable  us  to  infer  the  analogous 
character  of  their  unknown  causes :  as  phaenouiena, 
and  phaenomena  of  peculiar  qualities,  they  may 
warrant  us  in  drawing  many  conclusions  regarding 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  unknown  princi- 
ple, of  that  unknown  substance,  of  which  they  are 
1 1 10  manifestations.  Although,  therefore,  existence 
be  only  revealed  to  us  in  phaenomena,  and  though 
we  can,  therefore,  have  only  a  relative  knowledge 
either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  still  by  inference  and 
analogy  we  may  legitimately  attempt  to  rise  above 
the  mere  appearances  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation afford.  Thus,  for  example,  the  existence  of 
(Jod  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  given 
as  phaenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge  ; 
yet,  if  the  phaenomena  actually  given  do  necessarily 
require,  for  their  rational  explanation,  the  hypo- 
theses of  immortality  and  of  God,  we  are  assuredly 
entitled,  from  t^ie  existence  of  the  former  to  infer 
the  reality  of  the  latter.  Now  the  science  conversant 
about  all  such  inferences  of  unknown  being  from 
its  known  manifestations,  is  called  ontology,  or 
metaphysics  proper.  We  might  call  it  inferential 
psychology. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics, edited  by  Mansel  and  Veitch,  vol.  i.  lect.  vi. 

}).  124r-5. 

Science  and  philosophy  are  conversant  either 
about  mind  or  about  matter.  The  former  of  these 
is  philosophy  properly  so  called.  With  the  latter  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  enable 
us  to  throw  light  upon  the  former,  for  metapliysics, 
in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  taken,  is  a  science, 
or  complement  of  sciences,  exclusively  occupied  with 
mind.  Now  the  philosophy  of  mind, — psychology 
or  metaphysics,  in  the  widest  signification  of  the 
terms,— is  threefold ;  for  the  object  it  immediately 
proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1°,  phae- 
nomena in  general,  or  2°.  laws,  or,  3°,  inferences, — 
results.— Ibid.  vol.  i.  lect.  vii.  p.  121. 

In  the  following  extracts,  the  term  seems 
to  be  used  somewhat  contemptuously,  in 
the  sense  of  speculation,  speculative  phi- 
losophy, or  theory,  as  opposed  to  practice  ; 
sometimes  it  means  hazy  and  unintelligible 
talk  upon  subjects  too  high  for  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks. 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Burke  was  our  first,  and  is  still  our  greatest, 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  practical  politics.  The 
mere  metaphysics  of  that  science,  or  what  we  may 
call  by  that  term  for  want  of  a  better,  meaning 
thereby  all  abstract  speculation  and  theorizing  on 
the  general  subject  of  government  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  particular 
country  and  people  to  be  governed,  he  held  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  undisguised,  per- 
haps in  undue,  contempt. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  ii.  312. 

Metaplasm.  5.  [Gl*.  /«r«7rAafT/ioe; ;  -\ao~fia  = 
thing  formed  ;  irXda^io  •-=  form,  mould.] 
Figure  in  Rhetoric,  wherein  words  or  let- 
ters are  transposed  contrary  to  their  na- 
tural order. 

Metaplasm  [is]  a  general  term,  comprehending  all 
those  figures  of  diction  which  consist  in  alterations 
of  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word ;  taking  place  in 
three  ways  —  by  augmentation,  diminution,  or  im- 
mutatiou.  1.  Augmentation  at  the  beginning,  Pros- 
thesis ;  in  the  middle,  Epenthesis  ;  at  the  end  Para- 
goge  ;  to  which  may  be  added  Diaeresis,  adding  to 
the  number  of  syllables  by  the  resolution  of  a  diph- 
thong. 2.  Diminution  at  the  beginning,  Aphaeresis ; 
in  the  middle,  Syncope ;  at  the  end  Apocope ;  by  con- 
traction oftwo  vowels,  Synaeresis.  3.  Immutation, 
Antithesis,  signifying  the  change  of  one  letter  for 
another;  Metathesis,  transposition  of  the  order  of 
letters. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Metastasis,  s.    [Gr.  <rr«<r<c.  =  standing,  sta- 
tion.]   Translation  or  removal 
Vol.  II. 
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His  disease  was  asthma  -  the  cause  a  metastasis,  or 
translation  of  tartarous  humours  from  his  joints  to 
his  lungs. — Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Still  more  obviously  vicarious,  however,  are  the 
kidneys  and  the  skin  ;  for  here  we  find  that  not  only 
do  the  kidneys  allow  the  transudation  of  what- 
ever superfluous  water  may  remain  in  the  circu- 
lating current  . . .  but  the  skin  actually  assists  in 
the  elimination  of  one  of  those  products  of  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  azotized  tissues,  the  removal  of 
which  has  been  until  recently  considered  as  the  spe- 
cial function  of  the  kidney. .  .  .  This  vicariousness 
of  function  among  the  excretory  organs  presents 
itself  far  more  remarkably,  however,  in  certain  dis- 
eases in  which  a  complete  metastasis  of  secretion 
exhibits  itself.  .  .  .  Cases  of  hysterical  ischuria  are 
frequently  complicated  with  that  strange  moral 
perversion  which  leads  to  the  most  persevering  and 
ingenious  attempts  at  deceit ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  good  many  of  the  instances  on  record, 
especially  of  urinous  vomiting,  are  by  no  means 
veritable  examples  of  metastasis.  .  . .  The  metastasis 
of  the  biliary  secretion  is  familiar  to  every  practi- 
tioner, as  being  the  change  upon  which  jaundice  is 
dependent. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  621-22:  1853. 

Metatarsal,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  may  be  carious  ;  in  which  case  cut  off 
only  so  much  of  the  foot  as  is  disordered.— Sharp, 
Surgery. 

Metatarsal,  s.    Metatarsal  bone. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  elongation  of  the 
metatarsals  in  wading  birds  has  resulted  from  di- 
rect adaptation  to  conditions  of  life.  To  justify  this 
supposition,  however,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  in  the  legs  of  a 
wading  bird  differ  from  those  in  the  legs  of  other 
birds,  and  that  the  differential  actions  are  equili- 
brated by  the  extra  lengths.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  this.  The  metatarsals  of  a  bird  have 
to  bear  no  appreciable  strains  but  those  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Standing  in  the  water 
dues  not  appreciably  alter  these  strains  ;  and  even 
if  it  did,  an  increase  in  the  lengths  of  these  bones 
would  not  fit  them  any  better  to  meet  the  altered 
strains.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
ch.  iii.  §  11. 

Metatarsus,  s.  [Gr.  rapabc,  =  ankle.]  Mid- 
dle of  the  foot,  which  is  composed  of  five 
small  bones  connected  to  those  of  the  first 
part  of  the  foot. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 
joining  the  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Metathesis,  s.  [Gr.  Vtmg  =  placing,  place, 
position.] 

1.  Transposition. 

What  a  metathesis  is  this,  that  he  who  perhaps 
was  born  of  royal  blood,  and  kept  company  with 
kings  and  princes,  shall  now  cry  out  with  Job  'to 
corruption,  thou  art  my  father;  to  the  worm,  thou 
art  my  mother  and  sister!' — Greenhill,  Art  of  Em- 
balming, p.  105. 

2.  In  Rhetoric. 

(See  under  Metaplasm.) 
Mete.  v.  a.    Measure  ;  reduce  to  measure. 
I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of 
Succoth. — Psalms,  lx.6. 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  find  their  length,  you'll  never  mete  the  true, 
Put  thus:  take  all  that  space  the  sun 
Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.  Creech. 

Metecorn.  s.    See  extract. 

Metecorn  [is]  a  measure  or  portion  of  corn,  given 
out  by  the  lord  to  customary  tenants,  as  a  reward 
and  encouragement  for  their  duties  of  labour. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Metempsychose.  v.  a.  Translate  from 
body  to  body.  Rare. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian 
affirms  to  be  metempsyclwsed,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years,  for 
poor  men  to  take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their 
bones. — Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

Metempsychosis,  s.  [Gr. ;  from  tpi'X'l  = 
soul.]  Transmigration  of  souls  from  body 
to  body. 

From  the  opinion  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmi- 
gration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Here,  Philemon,  at  parting  with  the  subject  of 
the  sacred  animals,  I  may  observe  to  you,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  supposed  by  the 
Greek  writers  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  by  many  people 
believed  to  owe  its  birth  to  this  article  of  her  theo- 
logy.— Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iv. 
Meteor,  s.    [Gr.  /(trtwooc  =  placed,  lying,  or 
moving  aloft,  suspended,  raised.]    In  As- 
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tronomy.  Object  so  called;  being  either 
simply  seen  as  a  luminous  body  (falling 
star),  or  in  the  material  form  of  a  mineral 
mass  (meteoric  stone,  aerolite)  ;  less  pro- 
perly applied  to  comets,  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appearance. 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily  ? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 
She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  blazing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horizon  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
These  burning  fits  but  meteors  be, 

Whose  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent : 
Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  thee, 
Are  an  unchangeable  firmament.  Donne. 
Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  speut ;  and  then  cast  down 
ward 

To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar?       Dryden,  All  for  Love. 
O  poet,  thou  hadst  been  discreeter, 

Hanging  the  monarch's  hat  so  high, 
If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor, 
Which  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking 
of  Ndmur. 

Meteoric,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

a.  Physically. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  must  not  seek  the  ori- 
gin of  meteoric  stones  in  phenomena  connected  with 
the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  that  it  was  probable  that 
those  stones  revolved  in  space,  and  that  our  planet 
encountered  them  in  the  course  of  the  annual  motion 
round  the  sun. — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  trans- 
lated by  Admiral  F.  IV.  H.  Smyth  and  It.  Grant, 
b.  xxv.  ch.  iii. 

b.  Figuratively,  from  its  brilliancy,  its  irre- 
gularity, or  both ;  sometimes  suggesting 
the  notion  of  something  portentous  and 
dangerous. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (grandson  of  the  first  earl,  the  famous  meteoric 
politician  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  was  born  in 
1671  and  died  in  1713. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  ii.  235. 

Meteorite,  s.  Meteoric  stone.  See  Sidero- 
lite. 

Of  all  cosmical  meteors  those  known  as  aerolites, 
meteorites,  or  meteoric  stones,  are  the  rarest.— Gf.  F. 
Chambers,  Descriptive  Astronomy,  b.ix.  ch.  i. 

Meteorize.  v.  n.    Ascend  in  evaporation. 

To  the  end  the  dews  may  meteorize,  and  emit  their 
finer  spirits. — Evelyn,  Pomona,  ch.  i. 

Meteorologic.  adj.  Same  as  Meteorolo- 
gical. 

Astronomic,  geologic,  and  metcorologic  changes 
have  been  slowly  but  incessantly  going  on.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  xiii.  §  169. 

Meteorological,  adj.  Relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  meteors. 

Others  are  considerable  in  meteorological  divinity. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  new-come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven, 
or  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celes- 
tial bodies. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Meteorologist,  a'.  One  skilled  in  meteors, 
or  studious  of  them.  g 

The  meteorologists  observe,  that  amongst  the  four  I 
elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunary  • 
creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency. —  > 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
Meteorology,  s.     [Gr.  Aoyoc  =  word,  prin- 
ciple.]   Doctrine  of  meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology,  or 
innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Meteorous.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  a 
meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 
To  their  fixt  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist, 
Ris'n  from  a  river.    Jlilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  629. 

Meter,  s.    Measurer :  (as,  '  A  coal-meter,1 

'  a  land-mefer'). 

The  water  in  the  hydraulic  meter  is  liable  to  freeze 
in  winter. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 
Metestick.  s.    See  extract. 

Metestick  [is]  a  staff  of  a  certain  length  fixed  on 
a  broad  board  at  right  angles,  in  order  to  determine 
the  necessary  height  of  a  hold,  and  to  level  the  bal- 
last.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Barney.) 
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Metoposcopistj  ■*-' 

Metewand.  5.  Staff  of  a  certain  length 
wherewith  measures  are  taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metewand  lieth  before 
their  eyes. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
Meteyard.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgement,  in 
meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure. — Leviticus,  xix. 
35. 

Metheglin.  s.  [Welsh,  meddyylyn.~\  Drink 
made  of  honey  boiled  with  water  and  fer- 
mented. 

White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. — 

Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar,  there  is  three.— 
Nay  then  two  treys ;  and  if  you  grow  so  nice, 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost.  v.  2, 
To  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  metheglin  join.  Dryden. 

Beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er  well-ranged  hives  the  bees  shall  swarm, 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam, 
Metheglin's  luscious  juice  shall  stream, 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 
Methinks.  A  verb  neuter,  preceded  by  me 
as  a  dative  rather  than  an  accusative,  and 
answering  to  the  Latin  mihi  rather  than 
me,  the  two  words  being  combined  as  one, 
from  the  A.S.  ]>encan  =  seem  (not  \'mcan 
=  think)  and  meaning  it  seems  to  me,  me- 
seems,  Lat.  mihi  videtur :  (truly  imper- 
sonal, as  it  is  omitted). 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  reputa- 
tion, and,  methinks,  not  without  great  cause:  for, 
besides  their  sweet  inventions  and  most  witty  lays, 
they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the  praises  of  the 
good  and  virtuous.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

If  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does  not 
vitiate  the  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain 
to  such  a  latitude ;  but  by  innovation  of  thoughts, 
methinks,  he  breaks  it.— Dryden. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  methiriks, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  that  innumera- 
ble multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things,  they  say. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Method.  5.  [Lat.  rnethodus ;  Gr.  fitVodoc, 
from  oSog  =  way.]  Order,  system,  or  plan 
of  proceeding  with  anything  ;  system  of 
processes  ;  train  of  argument,  or  investi- 
gation characterised  by  some  ruling  prin- 
ciple, as  the  Deductive,  Inductive,  Ex- 
haustive Methods. 

To  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  con- 
sisteth,  the  seeds  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
method  of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a  skill  the  study 
whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice  beset  with 
difficulties. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us,  there 
are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it, 
and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain. — Addi- 
son. Spectator. 

Method,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  implies  the 
placing  of  several  things,  or  performing  several 
operations  in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient  to 
attain  some  end. — Waits. 

There  remains  the  Method  of  Residues ;  which  ap- 
pears, on  the  first  view,  less  foreign  to  this  kind  of 
inquiry  than  the  three  other  methods,  because  it  only 
requires  that  we  should  accurately  note  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  country,  or  state  of  society. . . . 
Whatever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  it  is, 
as  we  long  ago  remarked,  not  a  method  of  pure  ob- 
servation and  experiment :  it  concludes,  not  from  a 
comparison  of  instances,  but  from  the  comparison 
of  an  instance  with  the  result  of  a  previous  deduc- 
tion. Applied  to  social  phenomena,  it  presupposes 
that  the  causes  from  which  part  of  the  effect  pro- 
ceeded are  already  known  ;  and  as  we  have  shown 
that  these  cannot  have  been  known  by  specific  ex- 
perience, they  must  have  been  learned  by  deduction 
from  principles  of  human  nature ;  experience  being 
called  in  only  as  a  supplementary  resource,  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  which  produced  an  unexplained  re- 
sidue. But  if  the  principles  of  human  nature  may 
be  had  recourse  to  for  the  establishment  of  some 
political  truths,  they  may  of  all. — J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  b.  vL  ch.vil.  §  5. 

All  the  reasonings  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  are  to  give 
a  more  adequate  notion  of  happiness— of  Plato's 
Republic  to  improve  our  sense  of  justice — of  Bacon's 
Organon  to  afford  a  more  accurate  conception  of 
method. . . .  Method,  which  is  usually  described  as  the 
fourth  part  of  logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical 
logic. — Archbishop  Thomson,  Outline  of  the  Laws 
of  Thought  and  Language,  introd. 
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Methodic,  adj. 

1.  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  just  and  due 
order. 

Some  native  and  methodick  powers,  and  springs  of 
motion  in  things. — Spencer,  Discourse  concerning 
Prodigies,  p.  137 :  1665. 

Aristotle  strict,  methodic,  and  orderly. — Harris, 
Hermes,  b.iii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Denoting  those  who  follow  the  method  of 
the  ancient  school  of  physicians,  known  by 
the  name  of  methodists. 

Thessalus,  head  of  the  methodick  sect  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  [used  to]  brag  that  he  could  make  phy- 
sicians without  the  help  either  of  astrology  or  mu- 
sick. — Greiv,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Every  animal  body,  according  to  the  methodick 
physicians,  is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  exube- 
rant quality,  continually  declining  towards  disease 
and  death. — Johnson,  Rambler,  no.  156. 
Methodical,  adj.    Ranged  or  proceeding  in 
due  or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without  that 
methodical  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose  author. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Let  me  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say.  Id.,  Rosamond. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them 
where  he  pleases ;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  without  the 
appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion ;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  knowledge,  into  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  repositories. — Rogers. 
Methodically,  adv.  In  a  methodical  man- 
ner ;  according  to  method  and  order. 

To  begin  methodically,  I  should  enjoin  you  travel ; 
for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  removing  the 
object.— Sir  J.  Suckling. 

All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  clearly  delivered  in  this  treatise. — Dry- 
den, Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Methodism,  s.    System  of  the  Methodists. 

Nor  is  this  pedigree,  which  makes  methodism  of 
the  younger  house  to  independency,  invented,  like 
heraldic  fictions,  to  ennoble  my  subject. — Ilishop 
Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  1S6. 

Methodist,  s.  One  who  follows  any  parti- 
cular method. 

He  teacheth  us  how  we  shall  fear  recta  methodo; 
he  teacheth  us  to  be  perfect  methodists  in  fear,  and 
that  we  misplace  not  our  fear. — Fariudon,  Sermons, 
p. 191  :  1617. 

I  dance  little  after  method,  because  no  methodist. 
— Hermeticall  Banquet :  1652. 

a.  In  Medicine. 

As  many  more, 
As  methodist  Musus  kill'd  with  hellebore 
In  autumne  last. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany :  1599. 

[The]  old  sect  of  methodists  resolved,  that  the 
laxum  and  strictum,  the  immoderate  dissolution  or 
constipation,  were  the  principals  and  originals  of  all 
diseases  in  the  world. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  577. 

Our  wariest  physicians,  not  only  chemists,  but 
methodists,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers. — Boyle. 

b.  In  religious  doctrine  and  discipline. 

Mr.  John  Wesley,  one  among  the  present  me- 
thodists, having  already  freed  himself  from  the  folly 
of  Calvinism. —  Whiston,  Memoirs  of  himself  p.  138: 
1719. 

They,  who  now  go  under  the  name  of  methodists, 
were,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  called  precisians. 
— Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii.  184. 

When  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought 
by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in 
expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity  ; 
and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged 
the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  methodist. — 
JoJuison,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  West. 

['  One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately  arisen,  so  called 
from  their  profession  to  live  by  rules  and  in  con- 
stant method.'  (Dr.  Johnson.)  Dr.  Johnson's '  lately 
arisen '  must  be  referred  to  the  year  1729,  when  the 
terra  was  applied  to  certain  young  men  at  Oxford  of 
very  methodical  conduct;  of  whom  it  was  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians, '  there 
is  a  new  sect  of  methodists  sprung  up ; '  and  of  which 
appellation  it  has  since  been  with  an  absurd  air  of 
consequence  pretended,  that  the  word  '  being  new 
and  quaint,  it  took  immediately,  and  the  metltodists 
were  known  all  over  the  university.'  But  we  see 
that  the  word  is  at  least  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
older  in  our  language,  in  the  medical  sense;  and 
nearly  a  century,  in  a  general  sense.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  Mr.  Whitfield  are  those  of  this  remarkable  as- 
sociation who  are  best  known  to  fame,  and  who 
afterwards  had  their  respective  followers  ;  those  of 
Mr.  Wesley  being  Arminians,  those  of  Mr.  Whitfield 
Calvinists.  The  word  is  often  vaguely  and  unjustly 
used  of  persons  who  are  no  sectaries.— Todd.~] 

Methodistic.  adj.  Methodistical. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Methodistical.  adj.  Relating  to  the  reli- 
gious sect  of  methodists. 
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The  precise  number  of  methodistical  marks  you 
know  best. — Bishop  Lavington,  Enthusiasm  of  Me- 
thodists and  Papists  compared,  To  dir.  Wesley,  p.  xii. 

Methodization.  s.  Reduction  to  method. 
The  conceptions,  then,  which  we  employ  for  the 
colligation  and  methodization  of  facts,  do  not  de- 
velop themselves  from  within,  but  are  impressed 
upon  the  mind  from  without.—./".  5.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  iv.  ch.ii.  §  2. 

Methodize,  v.  a.  Regulate ;  dispose  in 
order  ;  reduce  to  method. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  254. 
The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his 
thoughts  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  which 
he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find  his 
own  reflections  methodized  and  explained,  in  the 
works  of  a  good  critick. — Ibid. 

Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  88. 
Meticulous,  adj.    [Lat.  meticulosus  =  full  of 

{ynetus)  fear.]    Fearful ;  timid. 
Meticulously,  adv.  Timidly. 

Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously.  —  Dr.  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  33. 
Metonymical.  adj.    Put  by  metonymy  for 
something  else. 

The  verbal  signification  of  these  words  being  me- 
tonymical, it  will  be  best  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
place.— Dalgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor, 
p.  61. 

Metonymically.  adv.    By  metonymy. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  mo- 
difies the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  metonymically,  or  efficiently  ;  that  is,  in  re- 
gard of  its  turning  the  light  that  rebounds  from  it, 
or  passes  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular 
colour. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 
Metonymy,  s.    [Gr.  prwi'o^'a,  from  ovoua 
=  name.]     Rhetorical  figure,   by  which 
one  word  is  put  for  another  :  (as,  the  mat- 
ter for  the  materiate,  '  He  died  by  steel] 
that  is,  by  a  sword). 

They  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which  by  a 
metonymy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  authors  are  fre- 
quently put  one  for  another. — Archbishop  Tdlotson. 

Of  metaphors,  those  generally  conduce  most  to 
that  energy  or  vivacity  of  style  we  are  speaking  of, 
which  illustrate  an  intellectual  by  a  sensible  ob- 
ject ;  the  latter  being  always  the  most  early  familiar 
to  the  mind,  and  generally  giving  the  most  distinct 
impression  to  it.  Thus  we  speak  of  '  unbridled 
rage,'  'deep-rooted  prejudice,'  ' glowing  eloquence,' 
a  '  stony  heart,'  &c.  And  a  similar  use  may  be  made 
of  metonymy  &\so:  as  when  we  speak  of  the '  throne,' 
or  the  '  crown'  for '  royalty,' — the  '  sword'  for  'mili- 
tary violence.' — Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
Rhetoric. 

Metope,  s.  [Gr.  fxkTwnov  =  brow,  or  part 
between  the  eyes;  forehead.]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Square  space  between  triglyphs 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  entablature  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments, 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo- 
diglions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  an  use,  or  appear- 
ance of  use,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to  the 
building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  in  east- 
ing off  the  rain,  in  representing  the  ends  of  the 
beams  with  their  intervals,  the  production  of  the 
rafters,  and  so  forth.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Latin  form  and  Latin  plural. 

[The]  metopa  [was]  the  square  space  in  the  frieze 
between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order :  it  is  left 
either  plain  or  decorated,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  architect.  In  the  most  ancient  examples  of  this 
order,  the  metopa  was  left  quite  open. — Gwilt,  En- 
cyclopedia of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

Upon  the  architrave  lay  the  joists  of  the  ceiling, 
their  height  being  occupied  by  the  member  which 
is  called  the  frieze.   In  the  Doric  order,  the  ends  of 
these  joists  were  called  triglyphs  . . .  the  space  be- 
tween the  triglyphs  was  at  an  early  period  of  art  left 
open,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides,  where  Pylades  advises  Orestes  to  slip 
through  one  of  the  metopce,  in  order  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  the  temple. — Ibid.  §  135. 
Metoposcopist.   s.    [Gr.  oicoTrito  =  see,  spy, 
look  out  for,  observe.]    One  versed  in  the 
study  of  physiognomy. 

Among  the  whole  tribe  of  metoposcopists,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  one  who  goes  about  to  prove  his  as- 
sertions.— Philosophical  Letters  on  Physiognomy, 
p.  206:  1751. 
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Metoposcopy.  s.  Study  of  physiognomy ; 
the  art  of  knowing  the  characters  of  men 
by  the  countenance. 

Signs  of  melancholy  from  physiognomy,  metopo- 
sopy,  chiromancy.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  56. 

Doctor,  how  canst  thou  know  this  so  soon? 
I  am  amused  at  that !— By  a  rule,  captain, 
In  metaposcopy,  which  I  do  work  by ; 
A  certain  star  i'  the  forehead,  which  you  see  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
There  was  a  seam  in  the  middle  of  his  [K.  Ch.  I.] 
forehead,  downwards ;  which  is  a  very  ill  sign  in  me- 
toposeopie. — Aubrey,  Sliscellanies,  p.  38. 
metre,  s.    [Gr.  jxtrpov  =  measure.] 

1.  Speech  confined  to  a  certain  number  and 
harmonic  disposition  of  syllables ;  verse; 
measure ;  numbers. 

For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  be  driven  awry 
which  require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain  prose.— 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Better  be  Cibber,  I'll  maintain  it  still, 
Than  ridicule  all  taste,  blaspheme  quadrille, 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
And  laugh  at  peers. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

2.  Standard  of  weight  and  length  in  the 
French  metrical  system. 

Metrical,  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

Let  any  the  best  psalmist  of  them  all  compose  a 
hymn  in  metrical  form,  and  sing  it  to  a  new  tune 
with  perfect  and  true  musick.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
On  Extempore  Prayer,  §  29. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses  :  (as,  '  metrical  pre- 
cepts'). 

A  voluminous  metrical  translation  of  Guido  dc 
Colonna.— T.  IVarton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  119. 

Most  of  the  old  metrical  romances  are,  from  their 
nature,  supposed  to  be  incoherent  rhapsodies.— 
Ibid.  p.  182. 

Metrify.  v.  n.    Compose  in  metre.  Rare. 
Whereupon  he  metrified  after  his  mind.— Skelton, 
The  Crowne  of  Laurel. 
Metrist.  s.    Writer  in  metre. 

Blind  popish  poets,  and  dirtye  metristes. — Bale, 
On  the  Revelations,  pt.  ii.  sign.  C.  ii. :  1550. 

Metrology,  s.  [Gr.  A<iyoe  =  word,  principle.] 
Principles  and  method  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin,  value,  and  stan- 
dard of  weights,  measures,  and  coins. 

The  basis  of  the  metrology  of  Greece  must  be 
sought  in  Babylon. — Grote,  ia  the  Classical  Museum, 
On  Boeckh's  Metrology. 

Metronome.  &.  [Gr.  vo^oq  —  distribution, 
law.]  In  Music.  Instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  time  or  length  of  notes :  (used  ad- 
jectioally  in  the  extract). 

It  is  very  desirable  that  composers  should  always 
affix  metronome  numbers  to  their  compositions.  In 
the  latest  metronomes  the  scale  is  from  40  to  '208. — 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Metropolis,  s.  [Gr.  fii'irrip  =  mother  +  tt6\ic 
=  city.]  Mother  city  ;  chief  city  of  any 
country  or  district. 

His  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land, 
First  seen :  or  some  renown'd  metropolis, 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  517. 
Consider  what,  in  modern  society,  this  one  fact 
means :  the  metropolis  is  with  our  enemies !  Metro- 
polis, mother-city;  rightly  so  named:  all  the  rest 
are  but  as  her  children,  her  nurslings.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  leathern  diligence,  with  its  post-bags  and 
luggage-boots,  that  lumbers  out  from  her,  but  is  as 
a  huge  life-pulse ;  she  is  the  heart  of  all. — Carlyle, 
History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Plural  rare.  In  the  following  extract  its 
sound  is  uncertain  ;  probably  being  that  of 
a  quadrisyllable.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  the  true  Greek  plural,  which  would  be 
■xoXuc.  Where  more  than  two  metropo- 
litan towns  are  spoken  of,  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  plural  may  be  got  over  by  chang- 
ing the  term  to  capital ;  though  the  two 
words  are  only  approximate  synonyms. 
Otherwise  metropolises  is  the  form. 

Many  cities  became  metripoles,  which  formerly 
were  not—  Hammond,  On  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  i.  1. 

Metropolitan,  s.  Bishop  of  the  mother 
church ;  archbishop. 
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Gregorye  . . .  admitted  him  for  the  first  metropo- 
lytane  of  all  the  whole  realme,  appointing  his  seate 
from  thence  forth  at  Canterbury. — Bale,  Acts  of 
English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  p.  31 :  1550. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  metropolitan,  who  understood 
the  church  excellently,  and  countenanced  men  of 
the  greatest  parts  in  learning. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

By  the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  it  appears  that  the 
decision  of  contested  elections  was  reserved  to  the 
emperor,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan  and  suffra- 
gans. In  a  few  cases  during  the  twelfth  century, 
this  imperial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though  nut 
altogether  undisputed. — Hallam,  View  of  tlie  State 
of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Leo  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flicting parties.  His  first  acts  gave  some  hopes  to 
the  image-worshippers  that  he  was  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  Mother  of  God  and  to  the  monks  (these 
interests  the  monks  represented  as  inseparable) ;  he 
appointed  some  metropolitans  from  the  abbots  of 
monasteries.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 
Metropolitan,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  metro- 
polis. 

Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich 
himself,  had  forborne  to  institute  metropolitan 
bishops. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Still  to  acknowledge  God's  ancient  people  their 
betters,  and  that  language  the  metropolitan  lan- 
guage.— Milton,  Tetrachordon, 

Metropolitanate.  s.    Office,  see,  of  a  me- 
tropolitan bishop. 

As  a  philosopher  Abelard  would  be  trammelled 
by  the  vulgar  cares  of  a  family;  as  a  churchman  his 
career  of  advancement,  which  might  soar  to  the 
highest  place,  was  checked  at  once  and  for  ever. . .  . 
As  his  wife  [Heloisa]  she  closed  against  him  that 
ascending  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  honours,  the  prior- 
ate,  the  abbacy,  the  bishopric,  the  metropolitanate, 
the  cardinalate,  and  even  that  which  was  beyond 
and  above  all.  There  was  no  place  to  which  Abe- 
lard,  as  her  heart  and  mind  assured  her  the  first  of 
men,  might  not  reasonably,  rightfully  aspire,  and 
was  his  Heloisa  to  stand  in  his  way  ? — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.  v. 

Metropoiite.  s.  Metropolitan  ;  archbishop  ; 
bishop  of  the  mother  church. 

Other  ancient  synods  style  him  metropoiite ;  and 
to  the  metropolites  of  the  principal  cities  they  gave 
the  title  of  archbishop. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elected  by  the 
metropolites,  or  bishops,  according  to  the  plurality 
of  voices. — Sir  P.  Rycaut,  Present  State  of  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  95. 

Metropolitic.  adj.    Archiepiscopal.  Hare. 
Kent  ...  had  the  first  English  king;  in  it  was 
the  first  Christianity  among  the  English,  and  Can- 
terbury then  honoured  with  the  metropolitique  see. 
— Selden,  On  Hrayton's  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Metropolitical.  adj.  Hare. 

1.  Chief  or  principal,  as  applied  to  cities. 

He  fearing  the  power  of  the  Christians  was  gone 
as  far  as  Gratia,  the  metropolitical  city  of  Stiria. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Denoting  archiepiscopal  dignity  or  power. 

Having  at  that  time  a  lawful  archbishop  of  their 
own,  legally  established  in  the  metropolitical  chair. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  3Iarried  Clergy,  p.  91. 

The  erection  of  a  power  in  the  person  of  Titus,  a 
metropolitical  power  over  the  whole  island  of  Crete. 
— Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  4. 

Mettle,  s.  [Metal.] 

1.  Spirit;  spriteliness  ;  courage. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

I  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight : 
I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Upon  this  heaviness  of  the  king's  forces,  inter- 
preted to  be  fear  and  want  of  mettle,  divers  resorted 
to  the  seditious.— Sir  J.  Hayward,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  VI. 

He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal 
courage  in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never 
suspected. -Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

"lis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  cheek  his  course. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  81. 

2.  Substance. 

Oh  thou  !  whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Mettled,  adj.    Spritely  ;  courageous  ;  full 
of  ardour  ;  full  of  fire. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance 
Saw  you  never.  B.  Jonson. 
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An  ineffectual  laziness  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy :  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
mists  the  wit,  and  choaks  up  all  the  sciences. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Phaeton. 
Mettlesome,  adj.     Sprightly  ;  lively  ;  gay  ; 
brisk;  airy;  fiery;  courageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  spirit  as  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  mettlesome  horse. — Tatler,  no.  61. 

Mew.  s.    [A.S.  mcBw.~\    Sea-fowl  so  called. 
Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  sanderlings, 
and  meaices. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shows  her  opened  side, 
And  on  her  shattered  mast  the  mews  in  triumph 
ride.  Hryden. 

Mew.  s.  [Fr.  mue.']  Cage  for  hawks; 
cage ;  inclosure ;  place  where  anything  is 
confined  in  general. 

Forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread ; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mews, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead. 

Fairfax. 

Mew.  v.  a.  [see  extract.] 

1.  Shut  up ;  confine;  imprison;  inclose. 

He  in  dark  corners  mew'd, 
Muttered  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shew'd. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
When  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans  for  fear  of  air. 

Hryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  1S5. 
It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from 
vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you  will  all 
his  life  mew  him  up  in  a  closet. — Locke. 

2.  Shed  the  feathers  ;  moult  •  (used  meta- 
phorically in  extracts). 

Stand  forth,  transformed  Antonio,  fully  mew'd 
From  brown  sear  feathers  of  dull  yeomanry 
To  the  glorious  bloom  of  gentry.  Albumazar:  1611. 

The  sun  hath  mew'd  his  beams  from  oil'  his  lamp, 
And  majesty  defaced  the  royal  stamp.  Cleaveland. 

In  this  sad  solstice  of  the  King's 
Your  Victory  hath  mewed  her  wings. 

Id.,  The  General  Eclipse, 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns,  at 
length 

With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength. 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  oppress'd 
Sabajan  fields  afford  her  needful  rest. 

Hryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 

{JSIew. — Italian  muta,  muda,  any  change  or  shift,  the 
moulting  or  change  of  feathers,  horns,  skin,  coat, 
colour,  or  place  of  any  creature,  as  of  hawks,  deer, 
snakes,  also  a  hawk's  mew.  (Florio.)  French  muer, 
to  change,  shift,  to  mue,  to  cast  the  head,  coat,  or 
skin ;  mue,  a  change,  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin, 
as  the  mewing  of  a  hawk  ;  also  a  hawk's  mue,  and  a 
mue  or  coop  wherein  fowl  is  fattened.  (Cotgrave.) 
The  mew  of  a  hawk.  (Middle  Latin  mutatorium, 
muta),  and  thence  to  mew,  to  confine,  to  keep  close, 
is  commonly  explained  as  a  place  to  confine  a  hawk 
in  while  moulting.  '  Domus  autem  muta  apta  et 
ampla  sibi  quseratur  et  de  muta  quando  perfectus 
est,  trahatur.'  (Albertus  Magnus  in  Ducange.)  If 
we  had  only  the  Latinized  forms  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  agiveing  with  the  above  explanation, 
and  supposing  that  the  expression  in  every  shape 
was  taken  from  Latin  mutare,  to  change,  referring 
to  the  change  of  feathers  of  a  moulting  bird.  But 
German  mausen  (locally  mussen,  mausem,  maustem 
— Adelung),  Piatt  Deutsch  muten,  mutern,  Dutch 
muilen,  to  mew  or  moult,  point  in  a  ditferent  direc- 
tion. Here  the  primitive  signification  is  to  mutter, 
thence  to  mope,  be  dispirited,  out  of  temper,  or  out 
of  condition,  conceal  oneself,  seek  covert,  like  a 
moulting  bird,  thence  simply  to  moult.  .  .  .  The 
moping  habits  of  a  moulting  bird  are  well  known. 
And  Tisbe  durst  not  remewe 
But  as  a  byrde  which  ivere  in  mewe  [moulting] 
Within  a  busshe  she  kepte  her  close. 

(Gower  in  Richardson.) 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  train  of  thought  that  the 
sense  of  lurking  or  keeping  close  cannot  be  derived 
from  the  figure  of  a  moulting  bird,  whereas  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  name  for  tho 
moping  condition  of  a  bird  in  mew,  as  it  was  called, 
in  mutd,  should  be  specially  applied  to  the  change 
of  feathers  by  which  the  sickness  is  really  caused. 
And  doubtless  in  the  Romance  languages  the  word 
became  wholly  confounded  with  the  representatives 
of  Latin  mutare,  to  change.  In  London  the  royal 
stables  were  called  the  King's  Mews,  doubtless  from 
having  been  the  place  where  the  hawks  were  kept, 
and  from  this  accident  the  name  of  mews  has  been 
appropriated  in  London  to  any  range  of  buildings 
occupied  as  stables.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.^ 
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Mew.     n.    Change  ;  put  on  a  new  appear- 
ance. 

The  fowles  about  the  field  do  syng ;  now  every- 
thing doth  mewe. 
And  shifts  his  rustic  winter  robe. 

Turbervile,  Eclogues. 

Mew.  v.  n.    [Fr.  miauler.~\    Cry  as  a  cat. 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  view,  the  dog  will  have  his  day. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
They  are  not  improveable  beyond  their  own  ge- 
nius: a  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  or  a  cat  to 
bark. — Grew. 

Mewing-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  moulting. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  then  treat  of  their 
ayries,  mewings,  casting,  and  renovation  of  their 
feathers.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Mewl.  v.  n.     [Fr.  miuuler.]     Squall  as  a 
child. 

The  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Mezereon.  s.    Flowering  shrub  so  called ; 

Daphne  mezereon. 

Mezereon  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains.  Every  part  of  this 
plant  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth 
and  throat. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Mezzo-relievo,  s.  [Italian.]  Projection  of 
tigures  between  the  proportion  of  those  in 
Alto-relievo  and  Basso-relievo. 

We  saw  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  in  the  na- 
tural rock,  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  in  bigness  equal  to 
the  life. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  37. 

Mezzotint,  s.  [Italian,  mezzotinto.']  Kind 
of  engraving  so  called.    See  extract. 

The  operation  of  engraving  in  mezzotint  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  that  adopted  in  all  other  styles. 
The  processes  in  the  latter  are  from  light  to  dark, 
in  the  former  from  dark  to  light. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Miasm,  s.  [Gr.  |Uif<<Yw  =  to  infect.]  Par- 
ticle or  atom  arising  from  distempered, 
putrefying,  or  poisonous  bodies. 

The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever,  caused  through 
pestilential  miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral 
and  consistent  parts  of  the  body. — Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consumptions. 

Miasmatic,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  connected  with,  having  the  nature  of,  a 
miasm. 

It  requires  great  care  to  escape  such  miasmatic 
influences. — Maculloch,  On  Ague. 

Mica.  s.  In  Mineralogy.  Aluminous  com- 
pound so  called.  See  extracts  from  Dana 
and  Bristow. 

Coloured  micas  generally  contain  some  metallic 
matters,  chiefly  iron ;  and  are  much  more  fusible 
than  those  which  are  pure  and  colourless. — Cham- 
bers. 

Mica  family — under  the  term  mica  various  alumi- 
nous compounds  are  included,  which  are  alike  in 
having  an  eminently  easy  cleavage  in  one  direction. 
The  species  are  distinguished  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty by  external  characters,  and,  at  times,  not  at 
all,  even  when  crystallized,  except  by  chemical 
analysis  or  polarized  light.  The  oblique  micas  con- 
tain, in  general  potash  or  lithia,  and  little  magnesia. 
The  trimetric  and  hexagonal  micas  contain  magnesia 
anil  often  little  alkali. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Mica  [is]  a  term  under  which  are  comprised 
several  varieties  of  a  mineral  generally  found  in  thin 
elastic  lamina;,  with  a  glistening  lustre,  and  of  va- 
rious colours  and  degrees  of  transparency.  It  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  granite.  The  micas  have  been 
divided  into  three  groups :  viz.  Muscovite,  Phlogo- 
pite,  and  Biotite.  The  Muscovites,  which  are  con- 
fined to  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  are  biaxial, 
and  generally  contain  potash  or  lithia,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  magnesia.  The  Phlogopites  are  also 
biaxial,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Muscovites : 
they  are  found  only  in  granular  limestone  and  ser- 
pentine, and  contain  magnesia,  and  often  only  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali.  Biotite  or  magnesia  mica 
is  uniaxial,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  oxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  and  potash.  The  micas  are  chiefly 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  potash,  lithia, 
and  some  other  bases.  In  some  parts  of  Siberia  and 
elsewhere,  mica  forms  an  article  of  trade,  often 
known  under  the  name  of  Muscovy  glass.— Bristow, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  A  rt. 

Common  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound : 
as,  mica-schist,  mica-slate. 
Micaceous,  adj.    Of  the  nature  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  consisting  of,  mica. 

A  reddish  earth  filled  with  friable  micaceous  no- 
dules.—Pennant. 
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Micaceous  schist  is  a  rock  congenerous  to  granite, 
but  it  contains  only  two  of  its  elements,  mica  and 
quartz  ;  and  these  are  usually  arranged  in  layers,  so 
that  its  appearance  is  similar  to  gneiss.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  glittering  appearance.  Micaceous 
schist  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  rocks  by 
the  disposition  of  its  strata,  which  are  usually  ar- 
ranged in  curved  layers.  Its  appearance  is  brilliant 
and  splendid,  and  even  when  in  large  masses  it  pre- 
sents a  lustre  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  metals. 
— Sir  Humphry  Davy,  On  Geology,  lect.ii. 

Michaelmass.  s.  Feast  (mass)  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Mi- 
chaelmass  for  thirty  pounds  price. — Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Without  the  -c-. 

Have  mellons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  Lent. 

Tusser :  ed.  1557.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Michall.  adj.    ?  Secret. 

Pollute  the  nuptial  bed  with  m  ichall  sinne. 

Heyrvood,  English  Traveller. 
'  (Nares  by  H.  and  WO 

Miche.  v.  n.  [Old  and  Provincial  Fr.  mucher, 
mucer.~\     Skulk ;  hide  ;  sneak  ;  lie  secret. 
Lest  any  of  them  should  straggle  up  and  downe  the 
countrey,  or  mich  in  corners  amongst  their  friends 
idlcly. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Wherefore  thus  vainely  in  land  Lybye  mite  fie  you  ? 

Stanyhurst,  Translation  of  Virgil :  15*2. 
What  made  the  gods  so  often  to  trewant  from 
heaven,  and  mich  here  on  earth? — Lyly,  Euphues, 
p.  29.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Say  we  should  all  meach  here  and  stay  the  feast. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 
v.  1.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
My  truant  was  miched,  sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of 
the  tomb.—  Widow 's  Tears.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Micher.  s. 

1.  Lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in  corners 
and  by-places,  and  keeps  out  of  sight ; 
hedge-creeper. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  micher  bind. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  like  a  micher  he  stands,  as  though  he  had 
truanted  from  honesty. — Lily,  Mother  Bombie :  1594. 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses?  a  question  to  be  asked. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

2.  Thief ;  pilferer. 

Wanton  wenches,  and  also  mychers, 
With  many  other  of  the  devyll's  officers. 

Ilycke  Scorncr. 

Miching-.  part.  adj.    Deceitful ;  lying. 

Miching  or  mightie  thieves. 

Lambard.  Eirenarch,  p.  186:  1G10. 
Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence.  Widoiv's  Tears. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

The  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  notice  of  the  criticism  upon  it. 

Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho,  it  means  mis- 
chief.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

'  Where  our  poet  met  the  word  mallecho, 
■which  in  Minsheu's  Spanish  Dictionary, 
1617,  is  defined  malej'actam,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain.  In  the  folio,  the  word  is 
spelt  malicho.  Mallico  [in  the  quarto]  is 
printed  in  a  distinct  character  as  a  proper 
name.'  (Malone.)  'If,  as  Capell  declares  (I 
lniow  not  on  what  authority),  Malicho  be 
the  Vice  of  the  Spanish  Moralities,  he 
should  at  least  be  distinguished  by  a  ca- 
pital' {Dr.  Farmer.')  'Omit  [the  words] 
and  the  text  unites  without  assistance. 

Ophelia.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Marry,  it  means  mischief. 
Among  the  Shakspearian  memoranda  of 
the  late  Dr.  Farmer  I  met  the  following  : 
"At  the  beginning  of  'Grim,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,'  the  ghost  of  Malbecco  is  in- 
troduced as  a  prolocutor."  Query,  there- 
fore, if  the  obscure  words  already  quoted 
were  not  originally,  "  This  is  mimicking 
Malbecco,"  a  private  gloss  by  some  friend 
on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Hamlet,  and 
thence  ignorantly  received  into  the  text  of 
Shakspeare.'  (Stcevens.) 
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Enter  a  king  and  queen  very  lovingly,  the  queen 
embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  kneels  and  makes 
show  of  protestation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  up, 
and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck  :  lays  him 
down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers;  she,  seeing  him 
asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  a  fellow,  takes  off  his 
crown,  kisses  it,  pours  poison  in  the  king's  ears,  and 
exit.  The  queen  returns,  finds  the  king  dead,  and 
makes  passionate  action.  The  poisoner,  with  somo 
two  or  three  other  mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming 
to  lament  with  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away. 
The  prisoner  woos  the  queen  with  gifts ;  she  seems 
loth  and  unwilling  awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts 
his  love.  \_Exeunt.] 

Ophelia.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Marry,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  i  t 
means  mischief. 

Ophelia.  Belike  it  shows  the  argument  of  the 
play. 

That  the  word  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained is  clear.  The  meaning  of  mallecho, 
however,  is  still  obscure.  The  suggestion 
that  it  has  arisen  out  of  Malbecco  deserves, 
perhaps,  more  attention  than  has  been 
awarded  to  it.  At  any  rate  the  supposed 
confusion  between  mallecho  and  Malbecco 
is  likelier  than  that  between  miching  and 
mimicking. 

Mickle.  adj.  [A.S.  micel,  mycel.~]  Much ; 
great. 

This  rede  is  rife,  that  oftentimo 
Great  clymbers  fall  unsoft : 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle. 

Camden,  Remains. 
O,  mickle  is  the  pow'rful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
All  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mickle  trust  and  power, 
Has  in  his  charge.  Milton,  Comus,  30. 

Mico.  s.  [  ?  ]  Monkey  akin  to  the  mar- 
mozets  so  called  ;  Simia  argentata. 

The  mico  [is]  silvery  grayish  white,  sometimes 
white  altogether;  tail  brown;  from  the  river  Ama- 
zons.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Eigne  Animal. 

Micro-.  The  Greek  n ucpbe  =  little  ;  not  un- 
common as  a  prefix  in  compounds,  though 
less  common  than  /iiync  =  great. 

Microcosm,  s.  [Gr.  koct^oc  =  world.]  The 
small,  or  smaller  world  ;  in  opposition  to 
Megacosm  =  great  world  ;  the  compound 
with  which  it  stands  in  exact  contrast  in 
respect  to  its  etymology,  but  which  is  not 
the  usual  term  expressive  of  the  antithesis. 
The  ordinary  opposite  to  microcosm  is 
Macrocosm  (from  /jaKpog  =  long) ;  this 
latter  meaning  the  external  world  at  large, 
whilst  the  little  world  consisted  in  man 
himself. 

You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer, 
As  suburbs,  or  the  microcosm  of  her  j 
She,  she  is  dead.  Donne. 

As  in  this  our  microcosm,  the  heart 
Heat,  spirit,  motions  gives  to  every  part : 
So  Home's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
All  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Philosophers  say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of 
the  great ;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared 
to  the  body  politick. — Swift. 

[The]  models  [of  Paracelsus]  were  the  oriental 
reveries  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  theosopby  of  the 
mystics.  He  seized  hold  of  a  notion  which  easily 
seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not  ask  for 
rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  macrocosm  of  external  nature  and  the 
microcosm  of  man.  This  harmony  and  parallelism 
of  all  things,  he  maintains,  can  only  be  made  known 
to  us  by  divine  revelation ;  and  hence  all  heathen 
philosophy  has  been  erroneous. — Hallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  during  the fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii. 
sect.  i.  §  17. 

Microcosmic.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituting, 
constituted  by,  the  microcosm.  (The  salt 
of  the  extract,  probably,  took  its  name 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  product  of  the 
human  body.) 

[The]  ammoniophosphate  of  soda  . . .  exists  in 
human  urine,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the  early 
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chemists  under  the  name  of  microcosmic  and  fu- 
sible salt.— Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  61'J  : 
IMS. 

Microcosmical.  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  mi- 
crocosm. 

Calculate  thyself  within  :  seek  not  thyself  in  the 
moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  cr  microcosmical  cir- 
cumference.— Sir  T.  Broicne,  Christian  Morals. 
Micrographic.  adj.     Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  micrography. 

The  ' Micrographic  Dictionary '  was  offered  as  an 
index  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  proper- 
ties of  bodies  revealed  by  the  microscope. —  Griffith 
and  Henfrey,  Micrographic  Dictionary,  introd. 
Micrography,   s.     [Gr.  ypa<pio  =  write,  de- 
scribe.]   Description  of  the  parts  of  such 
very  small  objects  as  are  discernible  only 
with  a  microscope;  translation  of  the  title 
of  a  work  by  Hooke,  Micrograj>hia. 

A  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting  is 
seen  in  Mr.  Hooke's  micrography. — Grew,  Museum. 
Micrometer,  s.    [Gr.  fiirpfu  =  measure ;  fii- 
rpov  =  a  measure.]    Instrument  contrived 
.     to  measure  small  spaces. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope is  an  instrument  called  the  micrometer, 
. .  .  for  not  only  is  it  highly  desirable  in  micro- 
scopical investigations  to  have  a  means  of  estimating 
the  exact  size  of  any  object  under  examination,  but 
.  . .  accurate  measurements  oftentimes  form  the 
most  valuable  points  of  distinction  :  and  from  the 
earliest  period  of  microscopical  science  the  want  of 
some  common  standard  for  comparison  has  been 
greatly  felt.  Leeuwenhoek  selected  minute  grains 
of  sand,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and,  arranging 
them  in  a  line,  counted  the  Dumber  which  occupied 
the  space  of  an  inch. .  . .  More  modern  microscopists 
have  employed  for  this  purpose  the  sporules  of  the 
Lycoperdon  bovista,  or  putf-ball. — Quekett,  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  tlie  Microscope,  p.  209. 
Micrometrical.  adj.  Connected  with  mi- 
crometry. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
applying  the  principle  of  double  refraction  to  mi- 
croineirical  measurement. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Micrometry,  s.    Measurement  by  a  micro- 
meter. 

The  camera  lucida  ...  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  micrometry. — Dr.  Carpenter,  The  Microscope  and 
its  Revelations,  §51. 
Microphone.  s.    [Gr.  (j.iovi)  =  voice,  sound.] 
See  extract. 

[A]  microphone  [is]  an  instrument  for  increasing 
the  intensity  of  low  sounds,  by  communicating  their 
vibrations  to  a  more  sonorous  body,  the  sounds 
emitted  by  which  are  thus  rendered  more  audible. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Micropyle.  s.    [Gr.  tti'-Xt;  =  gate.]     In  Bo- 
tany. Small  opening  in  the  seed  of  a  plant 
for  the  escape  of  the  root  of  the  embryo. 
The  foramen  in  the  ripe  seed  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  micropyle;  it  is  always  opposite  the  ra- 
dicle of  the  embryo;  the  position  of  which  is,  there- 
fore, always  to  be  determined  without  dissection  of 
the  seed,  by  an  inspection  of  the  micropyle— often  a 
practical  convenience. —  Lindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  :  1818. 
Microscope.  *.  [Gr.  o-Ko^iw  =  see,  spy.]  Op- 
tic instrument,  giving  to  the  eye  a  large 
appearance  of  many  objects  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  seen. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
viicroscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing,  to  us ;  it  would  make  all  things  appear 
rugged  and  deformed;  the  most  finely  polished 
crystal  would  be  uneven  and  rough ;  the  sight  of 
our  own  selves  would  affright  us. — Bentley. 

The  critick  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  233. 
The  term  microscope, .  . .  said  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  Demisianus,  is  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment which  enables  us  to  see  distinctly,  and  to 
investigate  objects  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  eye,  or  to  see  such  minute  objects  as,  without 
its  aid.  would  be  invisible.  .  .  .  As,  in  its  most  simple 
form,  the  microscope  consisted  of  little  or  nothing 
else  than  the  magnifying  power  or  lens,  which  must 
of  necessity  have  been  made  of  glass  or  some  other 
transparent  and  highly  refracting  material,  its  in- 
vention may  with  safety  be  referred  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Christian  ser£.  Aristophanes  .  .  . 
speaks  of  a  burning  sphere.  Seneca  .. .  writes  that 
small  and  indistinct  objects  become  larger  and  more 
distinct  in  form  when  seen  through  a  globe  of  glass 
tilled  with  water.  Pliny  . . .  mentions  the  burning 
property  of  lenses  made  of  glass.—  Quekett,  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  p.  1 :  1S52. 
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Microscopic,  adj.    Relating  to,  connected 
with,  having  the  character  of,  a  microscope. 
'Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  193. 
Microscopical,  adj.  Same  as  Microscopic. 
Make  microscopical  observations  of  the  figure  and 
bulk  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  fluids. — Arbuth- 
not  and  Pope. 

Microscopist.  s.  One  who  studies  the  na- 
ture of,  one  who  investigates  by  means  of, 
the  microscope. 

The  instruments  in  use  among  microscopists  are 
Jackson's  micrometer  and  the  cobweb  micrometer. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Microtome,  s.  [Gr.  root  of  rf/n-w  =  cut ;  ro/uj 
=  cutting.]  Instrument  for  dissections 
under  the  microscope. 

An  instrument  constituted  somewhat  after  the 
same  principle  [as  the  cutting  forceps]  is  known  as 
the  microtome,  the  invention  of  M.  Strauss  Durch- 
heim.— Quekett,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope,  p.  1315. 

Micturate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  micturio.~]  Pass  urine 
(frequently),  by  small  quantities,  or  with 
difficulty. 

(For  example  see  Micturition). 
Micturition,  s.     In  Medicine.  Frequent 
passing  of  urine. 

[In]  irritability  of  the  bladder  there  is  a  frequent 
and  urgent  desire  to  micturate  . . .  the  effort  at  mic- 
turition is  sometimes  attended  by  pain.— Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  Urinary  Blad- 
der. 

Mid.  adj.  [A.S.  mid,  midda.~]  Middle; 
equally  between  two  extremes. 

Xo  more  the  mountain  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 
Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 
Ere  the  mid  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Unweary'd,  through  the  uum'rous  host  he  past. 

Bo  ice. 

Mid-age.  s.  Middle  age  of  life  ;  persons  in 
that  state. 

Virgins  and  hoys,  mid-age,  and  wrinkled  eld. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida.  ii.  2. 
Mid-course.  5.    Middle  of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course  !  and  morning  light, 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  203. 

Mid-day.  adj.    Meridional,  being  at  noon. 
Who  shoots  at  the  mid  day  sun,  though  he  be  sure 
he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is  he  shall 
shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a  bush.-  Sir  P. 
Sid  ney. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

S/uilcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun, 
And  clouds  of  dust?    Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Mid-day.  s.    Noon  ;  meridian. 

To  make  this  still  more  apparent,  prodigies  were 
vouchsafed,  and  strange  lights  might  occasionally 
be  seen,  which,  hovering  round  the  form  of  the 
minister,  confirmed  his  supernatural  mission.  The 
profane  wished  to  jest  at  these  things,  but  they  were 
too  notorious  to  be  denied ;  and  there  was  a  well- 
known  case,  in  which,  at  the  death  of  a  clergyman, 
a  star  was  miraculously  exhibited  in  the  firmament, 
and  was  seen  by  many  persons,  although  it  was  then 
mid-day. — Buckle,  History  of  Cicilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Mid-heaven,  s.    Middle  of  the  sky. 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns, 
Though  in  mid-heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  4G7. 

Mid-lent.  s.    Middle  of  lent. 

The  fourth  [Sunday  in  Lent]  is  with  us  generally 
called  midlent  Sunday. —  Wheally,  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  227. 

Mid-sea.  s.    The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-sea  meets 
With  its  embrace.  Dryden. 

Mid-wood.  adj.    In  the  middle  of  the  wood. 
Hence  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 

Hiomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Midden.  «.    Dunghill.  Provincial. 

A  very  midden  or  muckheape  of  all  the  grossest 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  Romish  church. — Favour, 
Antiqtiitie's  Triumph  over  Xovelty,  p.  513 :  1019. 
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Middest.  adj.    Midmost :  (used  by  Spenser 
as  the  superlative  of  Mid). 

Yet  the  stout  fairy  'mongst  the  middest  crowd 
Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  knightly  view. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Middle,  adj. 

1.  Equally  distant  from  any  two  extremes. 

The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  common 
people;  the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  those  con- 
veniences which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  must 
necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  embarrassment  of 
greatness. — Rogers. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

To  deliver  all  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ten  middle-sized  brigantines. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Middle  ages.  Period  between  the  break-up 
of  the  Western  (Roman)  Empire,  or  the 
old  civilization,  and  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  the  approximate  dates 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  passage 
to  India  round  the  Cape,  the  invention  of 
printing,  &c,  with  which  our  present  civi- 
lization is  connected. 

The  darkest  portion  of  the  medieval  period  was 
different  in  different  countries. ...  In  a  general  way, 
however,  it  may  be  assigned  to  the  tenth  century.— 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during" the 
Middle  Ages. 

Middle  finger.    Long  finger. 

You  first  introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  left- 
hand. — Sharp. 

Middle  term.    In  Logic.    See  extract. 

The  general  rules  [of  Aristotle,  for  the  discovery 
of  a  middle  term~\  amount  to  this,  that  you  are  to 
consider  well  the  terms  of  the  proposition  to  ba 
proved :  their  definition,  their  properties,  the  things 
which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  them,  and  those 
of  which  they  may  be  affirmed  or  denied ;  these 
things  collected  are  the  materials  from  which  your 
middle  term  is  to  be  taken.  The  special  rules  re- 
quire you  to  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  proposition  to  be  proved,  that  you  may  discover 
in  what  mode  and  figure  of  syllogism  the  proof  is  to 
proceed.  Then  from  the  materials  before  collected 
you  must  seek  a  middle  term  which  has  that  relation 
to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  to  be 
proved,  which  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  requires. 
...  In  this  way  the  author  gives  special  rules  for  all 
the  various  kinds  of  propositions  to  be  proved  .  .  . 
and  points  out  t  he  properties  which  the  middle  term 
must  have  to  make  it  fit  for  answering  that  end. — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Brief  Account  of  Aristotle's 
Logic,  ch.  iii.  sect.  iii.  (Appended  to  his  edition  of 
Reid.) 

Micidle.  s. 

1.  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremities. 

See,  there  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  tha 
land. — Judges,  ix.  37. 

With  roof  so  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 1139 

2.  Time  or  events  that  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end. 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  begin- 
ning; the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs,  are  the 
middle ;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution  of  these 
difficulties  are  the  end. — Dryden. 

Middle-aged.  adj.    Placed  about  the  middle 

of  life. 

A  middle-aged  man,  that  washalfgrry,  halfbrown, 
took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives. — air  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

There  are  few  characters  more  amiable  and  de- 
lightful to  watch  and  contemplate,  than  some  of 
those  middle-aged  bucks,  who  hang  about  the  uni- 
versity, and  live  with  young  tufts. — Thackeray,  The 
Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,  p.  36. 
Middle-earth,  s.    [two  words.]    Place  be- 
tween the  ethereal  and  lower  regions,  i.e. 
the  earth. 

[Fairies!]  ...  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
O  monster  of  mankind,  fitter  for  hell  than  middle- 
earth. —  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Religion,  &c,  p.23S: 
1002. 

The  maid  is  born  of  middle-earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won  ; 
Though  there  have  rolled  since  her  birth. 
Five  hundred  vears  and  one. 

Sir  W.Scott,  The  Bridal  of  Triermain. 
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adj    Having  but  moderate 


Middle-witted. 

abilities. 

Tlio  women,  the  shopkeepers,  and  tlie  middle- 
Kilted  people. — I.  Walton,  Love  and  Truth,  lett.  ii. 

Middlemost,  adj.   [see  Midmost.]  Being 

in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  than  four  feet 
snppose  six.  and  the  middlemost  shorter  than  the 
.  rest. — Dr.  II.  More. 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  middle- 
most next,  and  the  innermost  last.—  Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planets, 
must  necessarily  have  descended  toward  the  mid- 
dlemost system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
be  most  strongly  attracted  from  all  parts  of  a  finite 
space. — Bentlcy,  Sermons. 

Middling,  adj.  Moderate. 

1.  Having  middle  rank,  or  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middling  sort  of  a  man,  left  well  enough  to  pass 
by  his  father,  could  never  think  he  had  enough  so 
long  as  any  man  had  more.  —  Sir  It.  V Estrange, 
Fables. 

2.  Having  moderate  size;  having  moderate 
qualities  of  any  kind. 

The  bigness  of  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  of 
middling  lungs  will  easily  extend. — Graunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs,  to  the  middling  or  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 
— Drydtn. 

Since  a  school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsisted 
at  Oxford,  a  town  of  but  middling  size,  and  not  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are  naturally  led  to  refer  its 
foundation  to  one  of  our  kings;  and  none  who  had 
reigned  after  Alfred  appears  likely  to  have  mani- 
fested such  zeal  for  learning. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.ii.  ch.ix. 

Middling,  adj.    As  in  '  middling  good,'  an 

adverb  of  the  same  kind  as  Groveling, 

q.v. 

Midge,  s.   [A.S.  micdge ;  German,  mucke.~] 
Gnat. 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lye, 
"Where  there  is  no  space 

For  receipt  of  a  fly. 
Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture. 

Bishop  Percy,  Reliques  of  A  ncicnt  Poetry, 
Old  Ballad,  iii.  3,  3. 

Midland.  5.   District  remote  from  the  coast. 
Upon  the  midlands  now  the  industrious  muse 
doth  fall ; 

That  shire  which  we  the  heart  of  England  well  may 
call, 

As  she  herself  extends  (the  midst  which  is  decreed) 
Betwixt  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  Berwick  bordering 
Tweed, 

Brave  Warwick.       Drayton,  Polydbion,  song  xiii. 
Midland,  adj. 

1.  Remote  from  the  coast. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  inlanders  or  mid- 
land inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Caesar.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  midland  towns  abounding  in  wealth,  shews 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestick. — llowell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land  ;  mediterranean. 
There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 

Which  in  the  Straits  last  winter  was  abroad, 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxi. 

Midleg.  s.    Middle  of  the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in  white 
satten,  loose  coats  to  the  midleg,  and  stockings  of 
white  silk. — Bacon. 

Midlenting.  adj.    See  Mothering. 

A  custom  stili  retained  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  well-known  by  the  name  of  midlenting  or 
mothering. —  Wheatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  227. 

Midmost,  adj.  Middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxvi. 
Hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws,  and  at  the  clue, 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister  drew. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  39;!. 
What  Dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest     f  J 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest :  ^- 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Hound  and  more  round  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  407. 

Midnight,  s 
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To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is 
early;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go 
betimes. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  earth ;  cautious  of  day. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  58. 
After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the  church, 
wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils  were  forgot- 
ten, and  men  did  only  dream  of  what  had  past.— 
Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
Vt ay  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride; 
But,  while  his  promise  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart. 

Cowper,  Charily. 

[Milton  seems  to  have  accented  the  last  syllable. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes;  which  indeed  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  him.  Shakespeare  more  than  once  has  so 
accented  it;  and  Mallet,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
'  William  and  Margaret,'  thus  gives  it : 

'  When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep : 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet.' 
Which,  he  borrowed  from  elder  poetry;  and  in  a 
subsequent  edition  changed  midnight  and  the  two 
lines  into  the  cold  and  quaint  periphrasis  of  '  the 
silent  solemn  hour,  when  night  and  morning  meet.' 
— Todd.] 

Midnight,  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

I  hope  my  midnight  studies  to  make  our  coun- 
tries flourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts, 
have  not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects. — 
Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chuse, 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Midrib,  s.  In  Botany.  Prolongation  of  the 
stalk  through  the  leaf :  (well  exemplified  in 
the  laurel,  the  hazel,  and  the  oak). 

The  midrib  sends  forth  alternately,  right  and  left 
along  its  whole  length,  ramifications  of  less  dimen- 
sions than  itself,  but  more  nearly  approaching  it 
than  any  other  veins;  these  may  be  called  primary 
veins. — Liudley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
261:  1848. 

Midriff,  s.  [A.S.  midrife,  from  hrif=  intes- 
tines.] Diaphragm, 

Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and  as  they  talk'd 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff with  a  stone, 
That  beat  out  life.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  4  f  I. 

In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff, 
the  carneous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  in- 
flected.— lla  y. 

The  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into 
two  cavities,  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  muscles ;  the  first  and  superior  of  these 
arises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last 
ribs  on  each  side.  The  second  and  inferior  muscle 
comes  from  the  vertebra}  of  the  loins  by  two  pro- 
ductions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side  comes 
from  the  first,  second,  and  third  vertebra;  of  the 
loins;  that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter,  and 
both  these  productions  join  and  make  the  lower 
part  of  the  midriff. — Quincy. 
Midship.  6".   Term  of  distinction,  applied  by 
shipwrights  to  several  pieces  of  timber 
which  lie  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  vessel. 

Midshipman,  s.    See  extract. 

Midshipmen  are  officers  aboard  a  ship,  whose  sta- 
tion is  some  on  the  quarter-deck,  others  on  the  poop. 
Their  business  is  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look  out,  and 
to  give  about  the  word  of  command  from  the  captain, 
and  other  superior  officers  :  they  also  assist,  on  all 
occasions,  both  in  sailing  the  ship,  and  in  storing 
and  rummaging  the  hold.— Harris. 

Midst,  s.  Middle. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  being 
thankful  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Arisi-,  ye  subtle  spirits  that  can  spy 
When  love  is  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye; 
You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 
And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

Midst,  adj.    Midmost ;  being  in  the  middle. 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  101. 
In  the  '  Slighted  Maid,'  there  is  nothing  in  the 
first  act  but  what  might  have  been  said  or  done  in 
the  fifth;  nor  anything  in  the  midst  which  might 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.— Dryden, 
Translation  of Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 


.midstream,  s.    Middle  of  the  stream. 
The  midstream's  his,  I  creeping  by  the  side, 
Am  should' r'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 

Noon  of,  depth  of,  twelve  at,  Midsummer,  s.  The  summer  solstice,  reck- 

|    oned  to  fall  on  June  the  twenty-first. 
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However  orthodox  my  sentiments  relating  to  pub- 
lick  affairs  may  be  while  I  am  now  writing,  they 
may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me  into  trou- 
ble before  Midsummer. — Sivift. 

At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought, 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hemp-seed  brought ; 
1  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
'  This  hemp-seed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true  love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.' 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday. 

Midway,  s.    Part  of  the  way  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  beginning  and  end. 
No  midway  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  4. 
He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  in  the 
midway  between  him  and  Benedick ;  the  one  is  too 
like  an  image,  and  says  nothing;  and  the  other  too 
like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling.— Id., 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Pity  and  shame !  that  they,  who  to  live  well 
Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  629. 
The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  midway,  and 
took  a  nap;  for  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I 
please. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

How  didst  thou  arrive  at  this  place  of  darkness, 
when  so  many  rivers  of  the  ocean  lie  in  the  midway  ? 
— Broome. 

Midway,  adj.    Being  in  the  middle  between 
two  places. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Midway,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  passage. 
With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  3S8. 

Midwife,  s.    Woman  who  assists  women  in 
childbirth. 

When  man  doth  die,  our  body,  as  the  womb ; 
And  as  a  midwife,  death  directs  it  home.  Donne. 

Without  a  midwife  these  their  throes  sustain, 
And,  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain. 

Sandys. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
And  treason  lab'ring  in  the  traitor's  thought, 
And  midxcife  time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder 
brought.  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  5(50. 

I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers 
between  them,  as  if  1  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife. 
— Locke. 

But  no  man,  sure !  e'er  left  his  house 
And  saddled  Ball  with  thoughts  so  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child. 

Prior,  Alma,  1.153. 

Midwife,  v.  n.   Perform  the  office  of  a  mid- 
wife. 
Midwifery,  s. 

1.  Business  or  trade  of  a  midwife. 

2.  Figuratively.  Act  of,  help  to,  production; 
co-operation  in  production. 

Sharp  inventions  .  .  .  begotten,  or  at  least  brought 
forth,  by  the  midwifery  of  a  pipe  of  good  tobacco  1 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  119. 

As  to  mental  midwifery,  and  communication  of 
our  notions. —  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English, 
p.  478. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midwifry  of  rip'ning  showers, 
In  spite  of  frosts  spring  from  th'  unwilling  earth. 

Stepney. 

There  was  never  any  thing  propounded  for  public 
good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition :  arising 
from  the  humour  of  such  as  would  have  nothing 
brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own  midwij'ry. 
— Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on  Trade. 

Midwifing.  verbal  abs.    Playing  the  part  of 
a  midwife. 

Where  was  the  'genius  loci'  when  this  disaster 
happened?  Perhaps  in  the  office  of  Diana,  when 
her  temple  was  burning,  gone  a  midwifing. — Bishop 
Warburton,  Letters  to  Ilurd,  lett.  xxi. 

Midwinter,  s.  Winter  solstice ;  twenty-first 
day  of  December. 

Vile  vetches  would  you  sow,  or  lentils  lean, 
The  growth  cf  Egypt,  or  the  kidney-bean, 
Begin  when  the  low  waggoner  descends, 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends. 

Dryden,  Translation  cft/ie  Georgics,  i.  316. 

Midwive.  v.  a. 

1.  Assist  in  childbirth. 

Without  this  ubiquity,  how  could  she  be  seen  at 
harvest,  wiping  the  faces  of  reaping  monks,  whilst 
she  is  elsewhere  burning  villages,  or  in  a  rich  abbey 
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mid  wiving  an  abbess,  whom  her  steward  had  unfor- 
tunately gotten  with  ohild  ? — Brevint,  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  86 :  1674. 
2.  Produce. 

This  child  of  yours,  born  without  spurious  blot, 
And  fairly  midwived,  as  it  was  begot, 
Doth  so  much  of  the  parents'  goodness  bear, 
You  may  be  proud  to  own  it  for  your  heir. 

Bishop  11.  King,  Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys' 
Psalms:  1618. 

The  soul,  by  the  same  strength,  as  opportunities 
do  midwife  them  out,  brings  forth  christian  spiritual 
actions. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  573. 

Two  severe  fits  of  sickness  did  midwive  them  Ltwo 
discourses]  into  the  world.— Dalgarno,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  introd. :  1680. 

Having  been  before  only  as  an  embryo,  ready  to 
be  midivifed  into  the  world.— Chancellor  Geddes, 
Tracts,  iv.  80. 

Mien.  s.    [Fr.  mine.]    Air;  look;  manner. 
[He]  mark'd  her  rare  demeanure,  which  him 
seemed 

So  farre  the  meane  of  shepherds  to  excell. 

Spenser  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9, 11. 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda's  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

What  can  have  more  the  figure  and  mien  of  a  ruin 
than  crags,  rocks,  and  cliffs?— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

One,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appear'd, 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  6S0. 
What  winning  graces,  what  majestick  mien, 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.  Pope. 
Miff.  s.     Displeasure;  ill-humour;  sudden 
fit  thereof :  (as,  '  He  left  me  in  a  miff'). 
Colloquial. 

They  take  a  miff  at  him,  they  pirke  up  themselves, 
and  come  boldly  and  malapertly  to  him. — Bishop 
Ward,  Apology  for  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel,  p.  32 : 
1673. 

Mi* nt.        [A.S.  from  the  same  root  as 
May.]    Power;  strength;  force. 

"What  so  strong. 
But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might?  Spenser. 
Quoth  she,  great  grief  will  not  be  told, 

And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said  ; 
Right  so,  quoth  he,  but  he  that  never  would, 
Could  never  ;  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid.  Id. 
An  oath  of  mickle  might. 

Shakespear,  BTenry  V.  ii.  1. 
"Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails  f 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  116. 

In  the  plural. 

With  endless  debating,  we  get  the  Eights  of  Man 
written  down  and  promulgated :  true  paper  basis  of 
all  paper  constitutions.  Neglecting,  cry  the  op- 
ponents, to  declare  the  duties  of  man  !  Forgetting, 
answer  we,  to  ascertain  the  mights  of  man ; — one  of 
the  fatallest  omissions ! — Carlyle,  Tlie  French  Revo- 
lution, pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 

Might  and  main.    Utmost  force ;  highest  de- 
gree of  strength. 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murd'rous 
fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 
This  privilege  the  clergy  in  England  formerly  con- 
tended for  with  all  might  and  main. — Ayliffe,  Parer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Mightful.  adj.    Full  of  might ;  mighty. 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods. 

Shalcespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4. 
Mightily,  adv.    In  a  mighty  manner. 

1.  With  great  power;   powerfully;  effica- 
ciously ;  forcibly. 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed. 
— Acts,  xix.  20. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the  help 
of  interpreters,  in  God's  church  worketh  mightily, 
not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which  are  con- 
verted, but  also  to  their  conversion  which  are  not. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Vehemently ;  vigorously  ;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and 
cry  mightily  unto  God. — Jonah,  iii.  8. 

3.  In  a  great  degree. 

Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

An  ass  and  an  ape  conferring  grievances  :  the  ass 
complained  mightily  for  want  of  lioms,  and  the  ape 
for  want  of  a  tail. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting  im- 
pressions upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
old  deluge  was  mightily  obscured,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  it  interwoven  and  confounded  with  those 
of  these  later  deluges. —  Woodward. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy.— Spectator. 
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Mightiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mighty;  power;  greatness;  height  of 
dignity. 

Think  you  see  them  great, 
And  followed  with  a  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends :  then  in  a  moment  see, 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  prol. 
Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  P 
Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induct,  sc.  2. 

Mighty,  adj. 

1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away.— 
2  Samuel,  i.  21. 

He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength. — Job, 
ix.  4. 

Amazement  seized 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  198. 
But  first  he  drank  to  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 
Six  quarts  of  ale  and  one  of  aqua-vita?. 

The  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

2.  Powerful ;  having  great  command. 

And  Cush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth.—  Genesis,  x.  8. 

The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  sev'ral  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  619. 

3.  Powerful  by  influence. 

The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Sucli  is  the  power  of  mighty  love. 

Dryden,  A  lexander's  Feast. 

4.  Great  in  number. 

He  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  123. 

The  dire  event 
Hath  lost  us  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

Ibid.  i.  135. 

5.  Strong  in  corporeal  or  intellectual  power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine.— 
Isaiah,  v.  22. 
Thou  fall'st  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 

Broome. 

C.  Impetuous ;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters.— 
Isaiah,  xvii.  12. 

Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be 
no  more  mighty  thuuderings  and  hail.— Exodus,  ix. 
28. 

7.  Vast ;  enormous  ;  bulky. 

They  sunk  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.— Exodus, 
xv.  10. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  642. 

8.  Excellence  ;  of  superior  eminence. 

Lydiate  excell'd  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Seidell.— 
Eiliard. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

9.  Forcible ;  efficacious. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things.— 
1  Esdras,  iv.  41. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee 
had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  — 
Mattliew,  xi.  23. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 

I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  Love. 

12.  Often  used  to  express  power,  bulk,  or 
extent,  in  a  sense  of  terror  or  censure. 

And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  that  land ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.— 
Luke,  xv.  14. 

The  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brass  and  iron, 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean.— 
Delany. 

Mighty,  adv.  or  adj.  with  adverbial  construc- 
tion.   In  a  great  degree  ;  very. 
Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns : 
He  reigns  ;  how  long  ?   Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise, 
Studies  new  lines.       Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

Migniard.  adj.  [Fr.  mignard.~\  Soft;  dainty; 
pretty.    Hare,  scarcely  naturalized. 

Love  is  brought  up  with  those  soft  migniard 
handlings, 
His  pulse  lies  in  his  palm. 

B.  Jonson,  Tlie  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  4. 

Migniardize.  v.  n.  Render  soft,  delicate, 
or  dainty. 

Choice  of  words,  and  softness  of  pronunciation, 
proceeding  from  such  wanton  spirits  that  did  mini- 
ardize  and  make  the  language  more  dainty  and 
feminine.— Howell,  Familiar  Letters,  iv.  19. 
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Migniardize.  ?  adj.    Delicate.  Rare. 
And  entertain  her  and  her  creatures  too 
With  all  the  migniardize,  and  quaint  caresses 
You  can  put  on  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  1.  (Narcs 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Mignon.  v.  a.    Flatter.  Hare. 

For  though  the  affection  of  the  multitude — 
Whom  he  did  not  mignon— discerned  not  his  ends. 

Daniel.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mignonette,  s.     [Fr.]    Garden  flower  so 
called  of  the  genus  Reseda. 

Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 
Sweet  basil  and  mignonette ; 
Embleming  peace  and  love,  which  ne'er  before 

In  the  same  bond  have  met  ?  Shelley 
For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement's  ledge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 
And  you  were  leaning  from  tlie  edge. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 
Migrate,  v.  n.    [Lat.  migrates,  pass.  part, 
of  migro  ;  migratio,  •onis.']    Remove  from 
one  place  to  another ;  change  residence. 
M.  de  Buffon  says,  that  the  swallow  is  not  torpid 
in  winter,  and  must  therefore  migrate  to  the  coast 
of  Senegal. — Barrington,  Essays,  iv. 

Peopled  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony  or  army 
of  the  Welsh,  who  migrated  thither.—  T.  Wa/rton. 

If  I  grew  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able  to  migrate. — Johnson,  Letter  to  Lord 
Thurloio,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Migration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence;  removal  from 
one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distinguisheth  their  times  of  generation, 
latitancy,  and  migration,  sanity,  and  venation. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Change  of  place ;  removal. 

Although  such  alterations,  transitions,  migrations 
of  the  centreof  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new  islands, 
had  actually  happened,  yet  these  shells  could  never 
have  been  reposed  thereby  in  the  manner  we  find 
them. —  Woodward,  Essay  toivards  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth. 

Migratory,  adj.    Disposed  to  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  changing  residence. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  carried  on  by  a  sort  of 
migratory  instinct ;  sometimes  by  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest ;  at  one  time  avarice  drives  men  from  their 
homes,  at  another  they  are  actuated  by  a  thirst  of 
knowledge.— Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  His- 
tory, ii.  2. 

Milch,  adj. 

1.  Giving  milk. 

Heme  doth,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns ; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

The  best  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to 
make  them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  them  from 
murrain,  may  be  chalk  and  nitre.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  been  starved,  excepting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  and 
infirmity  of  the  milch  women.— Graunt,  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

With  the  turneps  they  feed  sheep,  milch  cows,  or 
fatting  cattle. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
\To  milch  was  used  as  the  verb,  milk  the  substantive. 
Smolgiuto,  sucked  or  milched  dry.  (Florio.)  A  milch- 
cow  is  a  cow  kept  for  milching.  A  like  distinction 
is  found  in  the  use  of  work  and  worche.  '  Alle  goode 
werkys  to  wirche.'  (St.  Graal.  c.  31.  1.  284.)  Con- 
versely, German  milch,  milk  j  melken,  to  milch. 
The  primary  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to  stroke, 
thence  the  act  of  milking,  and  the  substance  so  pro- 
cured. Greek  a/if'Ayw,  to  milk,  to  squeeze  out ; 
Lithuanic  milzu,  milzsti,  to  stroke,  soften  by  strok- 
ing, to  milk  a  cow,  gain  a  person  by  blandishments, 
tame  down  an  animal.  Apmalzyti,  to  soothe,  to 
tame;  milzikkas,  a  milker;  melzama,  a  milch  cow. 
Latin  mulcere,  to  stroke,  to  soothe.  Audaci  mulcet 
paleariadextra.  (Ovid,  Metamorphoses.)  Mulgere.to 
milk.  Irish  miolcam,  to  flatter  or  soothe;  Bohe- 
mian mleko,  milk. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology. .] 

2.  Soft;  tender;  merciful. 

The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made,  . .  . 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 
And  passion  in  the  gods.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  ••>. 
Mild.  adj.  [A.S.] 

1.  Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent;  merci- 
ful; compassionate;  clement;  soft;  not 
severe  ;  not  cruel. 

The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his  judges, 
which  is  the  severer  part ;  but  the  milder  part,  which 
is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king. — Bacon,  Advice 
to  Villiers. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  mild  and  merciful 
being,  of  infinite  love  to  his  creatures.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 
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2.  Soft ;  pontic  ;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity ; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  14. 
Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  Slay, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 
The  folding  gates  diffused  a  silver  light, 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

3.  Not  acrid  ;  not  corrosive ;  not  acrimoni- 
ous ;  demulcent ;  assuasive  ;  mollifying ; 
lenitive. 

Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mild.—Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

4.  Not  sharp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no  mix- 
ture of  acidity. 

The  Irish  were  transplanted  from  the  woods  and 
mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit  trees,  they 
might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  better  and 
sweeter  fruit. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 

Prior.  Alma,  ii  201. 
Mildew,  s.    [A.S.  mildcawe.']    See  extracts 
from  Hill  and  Johnson. 

The  mildew  comeW\  by  closeness  of  air:  and  there- 
fore in  hills,  or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom  Cometh. 
— Bacon. 

Mildew  is  a  disease  in  plants,  caused  by  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  continuing  for 
want  of  the  sun's  heat  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  acrimony 
corrodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant :  or,  mildew 
is  rather  a  concrete  substance,  which  exsudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  What  the  garden- 
ers commonly  call  mildew  is  an  insect,  found  in 
great  plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsudation.  Others 
say,  that  mildew  is  a  thick,  clammy  vapour,  exhaled 
in  the  spring  and  summer  from  the  plants,  blossoms, 
and  even  the  earth  itself,  in  close,  still  weather, 
where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  wind.  Miller  thinks 
the  true  cause  of  the  mildew  appearing  most  upon 
plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  east,  is  a  dry  tem- 
perature in  the  air  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
point,  which  stops  the  pores  of  the  plants,  and  pre- 
vents their  perspiration;  whereby  the  juices  of  the 
plants  are  concreted  upon  the  surface  of  their 
leaves,  which  being  of  a  sweetish  nature,  insects  are 
enticed  thereto. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Of  all  the  many  diseases  which  attack  our  culti- 
vated plants,  not  one  is  so  destructive  as  mildeiv. . .  . 
This  disease  is  known  to  be  the  effect  of  a  minute 
fungus  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  that 
which  causes  the  smut.  The  roots  of  this  fungus 
penetrate  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  and  are  nourished 
by  the  sap  intended  for  perfecting  its  seed;  conse- 
quently, if  the  fungi  are  so  numerous  on  each  cell  as 
to  make  it  a  marked  '  mildew  year,'  the  grain  is 
either  partially  or  totally  shrivelled,  owing  to  the 
roots  of  these  parasites  intercepting  the  sap  in  its 
upward  passage. — Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopa-dia. 
Mildew,  v.  a.    Taint  with  mildew. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth. — Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

mildewed,  part.  adj.  Affected  with  mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
"Walkers,  at  leisure,  Learning's  llowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil, 
May  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mildeiv' d  Bacon,  or  Stagy ra's  sage. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  557. 
Mildly,  adv.    In  a  mild  manner. 

1 .  Tenderly  ;  not  severely. 

Prince  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

2.  Gently;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  heated  maketh  the  flame  burn  more 
mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Mildness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  hy  M  i  1  d. 
1    Gentleness;  tenderness;  mercy;  clemency. 
This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours ; 
You  are  much  more  attask'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
I  saw  with  what  a  brow  you  braved  your  fate; 
Yet  with  what  mildness  bore  your  father's  hate. 

Dryden. 

The  same  assurance  all  his  words  did  grace ; 
The  same;  majestick  mildness  held  its  place  ; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  bis  dying  face. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  20:?. 
II is  probity  and  mildness  shows 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Hearing  thy  mildness  praised  in  every  town  . . . 
Myself  am  moved  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Mile.  s.    Distance  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  yards. 

We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
"Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
A  moving  grove.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  foot  and  artillery 
was  four  miles  behind. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Mileage,  s.    Duty  paid  hy  licensed  vehicles 

by  the  mile. 
Milestone,  s.  Stone  set  to  mark  the  miles. 
At  the  second  milestone  the  boys  pulled  up  short, 
and  waved  their  hats  to  the  guard,  who  had  his 
watch  out,  and  shouted  '4'56;  thereby  indicating 
that  the  mile  had  been  done  under  the  live  minutes. 
— Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  eh.  iv. 

Milfoil.  s.    [Lat.  millefolium^]    Plant,  the 
same  with  yarrow. 

Then  milfoil  beat  and  honey-suckles  pound  ; 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground, 
And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbals'  droning 
sound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Geergics,  iv.  S7. 
Miliary,    adj.     [Lat.  milium"=  millet  j  Fr. 
miliare.]  Small;  resembling  a  millet  seed. 

The  symptomatic  miliary  eruption  ...  is  more 
correctly  designated  by  the  name  of  Sudamina  than 
by  any  other. . .  .  The  diagnosis  of  miliaria  is  easy.— 
Copland.  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  miliary  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  small 
round  vesicles  about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  sur- 
rounded by  slight  inflammation.  It  is  most  abun- 
dant on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back. — Dr.  Tweedie, 
in  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,by  Drs.  Forbes, 
Tweedie,  and  Conoily. 

Milice.  s.  Militia :  (French  rather  than 
English). 

The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince's  age  is  the 
time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering 
upon  the  publiek  charges  of  their  milice. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Milioiite.  adj.  In  Geology.  See  extract. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Calcaire  grossiere  round 
Paris  certain  beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building, 
and  called  by  French  geologists  mUiolite limestone. 
.  .  .  This  miliolitic  limestone  never  occurs  in  the 
Faluns,  or  upper  miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and 
Touraine. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  cfa. 
xvi. :  1865. 

Militancy,  s.    Warfare.  Hare. 

All  human  life,  especially  the  active  part,  is  con- 
stituted in  a  state  of  continued  militancy. —  IV. 
Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  122  :  1648. 
Militant,  adj.    [Lat.  militans,  -antis;  Fr. 
militantc?\ 

1 .  Fighting ;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a 
soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends,  they  aid  us  militant; 

They  for  us  light  :  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

Spenser. 

•2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world :  (a  term  applied  to  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  church 
triumphant). 

Then  are  the  publiek  duties  of  religion  best  ordered 
when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble,  by  sensible 
means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory  wherewith  the 
church  triumphant  in  heaven  is  beautified. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  state  of  a  Christian  in  this  world  is  frequently 
compared  to  a  warfare:  and  this  allusion  has  ap- 
peared so  just,  that  the  character  of  militant  has 
obtained  as  the  common  distinction  of  that  part  of 
Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this  world  from 
that  part  of  the  family  at  rest. — liogers. 

Militar.  adj.  Military:  (French  rather  than 
English). 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue  ap- 
proved, yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  virtues. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries  of 
joy,  in  a  kind  of  militar  election  or  recognition, 
saluted  king. — Id. 
Militarily,  adv.    In  a  soldierly  manner. 

We  were  militarily  affected.—  Trial  of  the  Regi- 
cides, p.  155 :  1660. 
Military,  adj. 

1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier  ;  soldierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  world.— Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
iii.  2. 

2.  Suiting  a  soldier  ;  pertaining  to  a  soldier  ; 
warlike. 
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In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many,  being 
soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ,  and  not- 
withstanding continued  still  in  that  military  course 
of  life. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-pour'd,  light  armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  312. 

Militate,  v.  n.  Oppose. 

This  consideration  would  militate  with  more  effect 
against  his  hypothesis,  than  a  thousand  syllogisms. 
— Blackburn,  Confessional. 

Militia,  s.    [Lat.]    Train-bands ;  standing 
force  of  a  nation. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers.  —  Bacon, 
Essays. 

The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Pope,  Rape  oj  the  Lock,  canto  1. 
It  seems  universally  agreed  by  all  historians,  tint 
King  Alfred  first  settled  a  national  militia  in  this 
kingdom.  .  . .  Upon  the  Norman  Conquest  the  leodal 
law  was  introduced  here  in  all  its  rigor,  the  whole 
of  which  is  built  on  a  military  plan.  .  .  .  Personal 
service  in  course  of  time  degenerated  into  pecuniary 
commutations  or  aids,  and  at  last  the  military  part 
of  the  feodal  system  was  abolished  at  the  Restora- 
tion. . .  .  Soon  after  .  .  .  when  the  military  tenures 
were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognize  the  sole  right 
of  the  erewn  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to 
put  the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  mili- 
tary subordination ;  and  the  order  in  which  the 
militia  now  stands  bylaw  is  principally  built  upon 
the  statute  then  enacted.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laivs  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii. 
Milk.  s.  [A.S.  meolc.~] 
1.  Liquor  with  which  animals  feed  their 
young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
I  fear  thy  nature, 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Ibid. 

Milk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  divers  kinds. — 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Illustrious  robes  of  satin  and  of  silk, 
And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  milk. 

Beaumont,  Psyche. 
When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Dryden,  Translationof  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  152. 
I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confine 
myself  wholly  to  the  milk  diet.— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Miscellanies, 

•2.  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 

Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  joined 
with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into  a  milk 
of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  are  an  excel- 
lent nourisher. — Bacon. 

Milk.  v.  a. 

1.  Draw  milk  from  the  teat  hy  the  hand. 

E'en  a  woman,  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.13. 

2.  Suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Milken,  adj.  Consisting  of,  constituted  by, 
milk.  Hare. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant 
course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at  least  a  year. 
— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Milker,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  milks. 

His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker's  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  763. 

2.  Supplier  of  milk:  (as,  '  This  cow  is  a  good 

milker '). 

Milkiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Milky; 
softness  like  that  of  milk  ;  approach  to  the 
nature  of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
And  milkiness  of  blood.  Dryden,  Cleomcnes. 

The  saltuess  and  oyliness  of  the  blood  absorbing 
the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loses  its  milkiness— Sir  J. 
Flvyer,  Preternatural  Stateof  the  Animal  Humours. 
Milking-  part.  adj.    Drawing  milk  by  hand. 
Capacious  chargers  all  around  were  laid, 
Full  pails,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  262. 
Milklivered.    adj.     Cowardly  ;   timorous ; 
|    faint-hearted;  white-livered;  lily-livered 
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(as  in  Shakespear).  Tliis  application  may 
partly  irise  from  the  notion  of  colour,  and 
pavtly  from  the  contrast  between  milk  and 
gall, 

Milklivered  man  ! 
Thatbear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Milkmaid.  s.  Woman  employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat, 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  152. 
A  lovely  milkmaid  lie  began  to  regard  with  an  eye 
of  mercy. — Addison. 

Milkman,  s.    Man  who  sells  milk. 
Miikpail.  .?.    Vessel  into  which  cows  are 
milked. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  grazing 
in  the  field,  waving  in  the  miikpail,  or  growing  in 
the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man.—  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Milkpan.  s.    Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in 

the  dairy. 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  and  private  access  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good;  yet  he 
would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like  Robin 
Goodfellow  ;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans, 
or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin  : 
so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or 
other  bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it 
upon  him. — Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Milkscore.  s.  Account  of  milk  owed  for, 
scored  on  a  board. 

He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milkscore  than 
his  steward's  accounts. — Addison. 

Milksop,  s.  Soft,  mild,  effeminate,  feeble- 
minded man  :  (especially  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  abstains  from,  or  can  drink  but 
little,  wine). 

Of  a  most  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  his  life- 
time of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that  he 
was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent 
in  arms,  and  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before 
he  had  won  it  with  his  sword. — Spenser. 

A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
"We  have  as  good  passions  as  yourself;  an  da  woman 
was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack  j 
From  milksop  he  starts  up  mohack. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  230. 
Milktooth.  s.  Tooth  of  the  first  teething. 

Milkteeth  are  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth 
before,  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 
which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after,  in  the  same  order  as  they  grew. — Farrier's 
Dictionary. 
Milkweed,  s.    ?  Milkwort. 

Milkwhite*  adj.   White  as  milk. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milkwhite  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
A  milkiohite  goat  for  you  1  did  provide  ; 
Two  milkwhite  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  SO. 

With  the  accent  on  the  .second  syllable. 

She  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milkwhite  to  serve. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ; 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milkwhite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Milkwoman.  s.  Woman  whose  business  is 
to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Even  your  milkwoman  and  your  nursery-maid 
have  a  fellow-feeling. — Arbuthnut,  History  if  John 
Hull. 

Milkwort,  s.  [Polygala  vulgaris,  which  it 
nearly  translates  ;  Gr.  tto\vc  =  much  +  ya\a 
=  milk.]    Native  plant  so  called. 

The  common  milkwort .  .  .  possesses  bitter  quali- 
ties.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  257  :  1033. 
Milky,  adj. 

1.  Made  of,  resembling,  milk. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move  the  god.  Pope. 

Some  plants  upon  breaking  their  vessels  yield  a 
milky  juice. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

2.  Yielding  milk. 

Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains. 

Roscommon. 
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3.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  tender ;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights? 

Shakespear,  Timonof  Athens,  iii.l. 
This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours  ; 
You  are  much  more  attnsk'd  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Milky-way.  s.  In  Astronomy.  The  popular 
name,  and  approximate  translation  of  the 
Latin  Via  lactea  (way  +  milky),  and  the 
Greek  galaxy  (ya\a,  -mcroc  =  milk),  applied 
to  a  luminous  tract  in  the  heavens,  sup- 
posed by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  milk 
from  the  breast  of  Juno,  lost  whilst  she 
was  suckling.    See  extract  from  Arago. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky-way  : 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 

The  appellation  of  the  milky-way  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  whitish  zone  of  light,  which  every- 
body must  have  remarked  in  the  celestial  vault.  It 
is  also  generally  known  that  this  zone  makes  the 
complete  tour  of  the  heavens,  passing  through  the 
following  constellations  -.—Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Ge- 
mini, Orion,  Monoceros,  Argo,  the  Southern  Cross, 
the  Centaur,  Ophiuchus,  Serpens,  Aquila,  Sagitta, 
Cygnus  Cepheus. . . .  The  Greeks  called  the  milky- 
way  the  Galaxy.  The  Chinese  and  the  Arabians  call 
it  the  Celestial  River.  It  is  the  Path  of  the  Spirits 
among  the  savages  of  North  America;  and  the  Path 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  according  to  our  own 
peasants.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated 
by  Admiral  F.  IV.  II.  Smith  and  R.  Grant,  b.  xxii. 
eh.  i. 
Mill.  s. 

1.  Engine  or  fabric  in  which  corn  is  ground 
to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  com- 
minuted :  in  general  an  engine  in  which 
any  operation  is  performed  by  means  of 
wind  or  water,  or  steam,  or  animal  power. 

The  table,  and  we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round  by 
water  which  ran  under,  and  carried  it  about  as  a 
mill. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Olives  ground  in  mills  their  fatness  boast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the.  Georgics,  ii.7.">7. 

Mr.  Peel,  whose  machinery  at  Altham  was  totally 
destroyed  and  thrown  into  the  river  .  .  .  retired  in 
distrust  from  the  country  and  established  a  cotton 
mill  at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire. — Rees,  Cyclope- 
dia. 

2.  Boxing  match.  Slang. 

Mill.  v.  a.  Work,  or  operate  upon,  in  a 
mill. 

1.  In  Coinage.    Stamp  on  the  edge. 

Wood's  halfpence  are  not  milled,  and  then  fore 
more  easily  counterfeited. — Swiff. 

The  new  crowns  and  halferowns,  broad,  heavy, 
and  sharply  milled,  were  ringing  on  all  the  coun- 
ters.— Macaiday ,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Pass  through  a  fulling  mill ;  (as,  to  mill 
cloth). 

3.  Beat  severely  with  the  fists :  bruise. 
Slang. 

Having  conquer'd  the  prime  one  that  mill'd  us  all 
round, 

You  kiek'dhim,  old  Ben,  as  he  gasp'd  on  the  ground; 

T.  Moore,  Political  and  Satirical  Poems, 
Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben. 
Milled,  part.  adj.    Stamped  on  the  edge. 

It  would  be  better  for  your  milled  medals,  if  they 
carried  the  whole  legend  on  their  edges ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they 
have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse 
— Addison. 

Mill-cog',  s.  Dcnticulation  on  the  circum- 
ference of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  wheels. 

The  timber  is  useful  for  mill-cogs.  —  Mortimer, 
Husband ry. 

Mill-dam.  s.  Mound  by  which  the  water 
is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

A  layer  of  lime  and  of  earth  is  a  great  advantage 
in  thi'  making  heads  of  ponds  and  mill-dams. — 
Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

Mill-horse,  s.    Horse  that  turns  a  mill. 

A  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Mill-sixpence,  s.  One  of  the  first  milled 
pieces  of  money  used  in  England,  and 
coined  in  1561. 

Seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards  that  cost  me  two  shillings  and  two 
pence  apiece. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1. 
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Mill-tooth,  s.    Grinder ;  molar. 

The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuts 
are  grinders  or  mill-teeth. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Millenarian.  s.  One  who  expects  the  mil- 
lennium. 

Millenarism.  ft.  System  of  the  expectants 
of  the  millennium. 

To  what  purpose  should  we  ransack  the  grave,  and 
rake  in  the  ashes  of  an  odious  Cerinthus,  or  an  un- 
exploded  Papeas,  for  the  long-since  condemned  con- 
crete of  old  and  hitherto  forgotten  millenarism ! — 
Bishop  Hall,  The  Revelation  unrepealed.  (Rich.) 

"lis  said  that  he  [Sir  W.  Raleigh]  wrote  a  tract  of 
millenarism,  he  having,  for  some  time,  been  much 
addicted  to  that  opinion. — A.  IVood,  Atheiue  Owo- 
nienses,  vol.ii.  p.  96.  (Rich.) 

Millenary,  s. 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

After  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  millenary 
of  yeres. — Bale,  Actes  of  Euglysh  Votaries,  pt.  ii. 
sign.  15.  5:  1550. 

In  the  sixth  millenarie  of  the  world. —  Gregory, 
Postlmma,  p.  87  :  1650. 

2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium. 

The  errour  of  the  millenaries  was  very  rife. — 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  499. 

Millenary,  adj.    Consisting  of  a  thousand. 

The  millenary  sestertium,  in  good  manuscripts,  is 
marked  with  a  line  across  the  top  thus  HS. — Arbuth- 
not, Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Millennial,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  millen- 
nium. 

To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  charae- 
teristick  of  t  hose  that  are  to  enjoy  the  millennial  hap- 
piness.— Bishop  Burnet. 

Millennium,  s.  [Lat.]  A  thousand  years  ; 
generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years 
during  which  our  Saviour  shall  reign  with 
the  faithful  upon  earth. 

We  must  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called 
the  millennium. —  T.Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 
Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge,  dreamed  not  yet. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
Where  the  few  once  sipped,  themillion  now  slakes 
its  thirst.  The  folio  is  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the 
tract.  The  peasant  has  access  to  the  same  informa- 
tion as  the  prince.  The  only  risk  is,  lest  this  uni- 
versal thirst  for  knowledge  should  become  satisfied 
with  merely  secular  instruction.  Knowledge  is 
power,  but  Christian  knowledge  is  life  and  peace. 
An  educated  but  unsanctilied  democracy  is  no  ele- 
ment of  a  millennium.  Let  us  strive  to  pour  into  the 
channels  of  the  rushing  streams  of  knowledge  those 
living  waters  which  sweeten,  and  sanctify,  and  re- 
generate.— Rev.  John  dimming,  The  Last  Woe,  ch.  i. 
^p.21. 

Millepede,  s.  [Fr.  millcpieds ;  Lat.  pi. 
millepeda.  In  Johnson  the  entry  was 
millepedes,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable.  This  shows  that  the  word  was 
considered  English  rather  than  Latin  ;  in- 
asmuch as,  in  the  latter  language,  the  word 
would  have  been  a  quadrisyllable,  and 
sounded  millepedes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  treated  as  if  it  existed  in  the  plural  form 
only.  Todd's  entry  is  milleped ;  but  with- 
out any  example  of  the  word  in  the  sin- 
gular number.  Nor  are  they  very  com- 
mon ;  though,  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  it 
is  a  term  in  which  the  use  of  the  singular 
is  very  natural.  This  is  without  the  -s ; 
just  as  centipede  is  without  it. 
Each  sound  like  a  centipede. 

(Shelley,  Vision  of  the  Sea.) 

Hence  it  is  not  a  word  like  the  French 
millepieds,  where  the  form  is  plural;  not, 
however,  because  the  noun  is  naturally 
either  plural  or  collective,  but  because 
mille,  =  thousand,  is  a  plural  numeral.] 

In  respect  to  its  meaning,  the  explana- 
tion of  Johnson,  '  Woodlice,  so  called  from 
their  numerous  feet,'  has,  until  lately,  been 
the  prevailing  one  ;  the  genus  to  which  the 
word  applied  being  more  especially  the 
genus  Oniscus. 

But  to  this,  the  name  centipede  is  equally 
applicable. 

Again,  the  Greek  for  thousand-foot  is 
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My ri apod.  Now  Myriapoda  is  the  name  ' 
of  a  class  to  which  none  of  the  woodlice,  j 
or  their  congeners,  belong  ;  a  class  consti- 
tuted by  the  Iulidce,  Scolopendrida,  and 
other  allied  families.  Hence,  in  modern 
writings,  the  Latin  millepeda,  and  the  Eng- 
lish millepeds,  or  millepedes,  is  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  myriapoda. 

Todd's  entry  of  milleped  (without  the 
final  -e)  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  espe- 1 
eially  the  fact  of  the  plural  millepedes  being 
prevented  from  misleading  Latin  scholars ; 
who,  thinking  perhaps  of  some  such  word  | 
as  millepes,  are  liable  to  pronounce  it  as  a  ! 
word  of  four  syllables.    And  if  the  sin-  j 
gular  word  were  pronounced  milleped  (as  i 
it  is  sometimes  spelt),  it  would  demand 
adoption  ;  but  the  ordinary  sound  is  de- 
cided -peed,  or  -pede,  as  suggested  by  the 
French  pieds. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  the  -e- j 
in  the  second  syllable  is  not  universal. 
Sometimes  the  spelling  is  -i-,  giving  milli- 
pede, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  strict  ety- 
mology is  against  it.  Still  the  ordinary 
dictionaries  give  the  compounds  of  mille 
with  an  -e-  ;  i.e.  they  suppose  the  analysis 
to  be  mille  +ped,  rather  tban  mill-i-ped, 
as  the  usual  rule  with  Latin  compounds 
directs.  The  word  is,  probably,  even  in 
Latin,  anomalous. 

If  pheasants  and  partridges  are  sick,  give  them 
millepedes  and  earwigs,  which  will  cure  them. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

You  know  that  frogs,  crawfish,  snails,  earthworms, 
spiders,  larva;  of  every  kind,  millepedes,  beetles, 
squilla?,  moths,  waterflies,  and  landflies.  are  all  eaten 
by  trout. — Sir  II.  Davy,  Salmonia,  eighth  day. 
Singular  form  (in  -ede). 

Several  insects  formerly  used  in  medicine  were 
included  under  this  name :  amongst  them  the  Ar- 
madillo vulgaris,  or  pill  millipede ;  the  Porcellio 
scaber,  or  Sclater  of  the  Scotch ;  the  Opiscus  Asel- 
lus,  or  common  woodlouse. — lirande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 

Millepore.  s.    See  Polypus, 
ivxiiier.  s.    One  who  attends,  works,  lives 
by,  a  mill. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

Sliakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.l. 
Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt 
upon  its  shore,  received  answer,  that  the  Euripus 
ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 
That  I  would  be  the  jewel 

That  trembles  at  her  ear : 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

Miller,  s.  Cartilaginous  fish  so  called  ;  My- 
liobatis  {mill-ray)  aquila ;  eagle  ray;  whip 
ray. 

"From  a  peculiar  rolling  motion,  added  to  the 
crushing  power  of  these  teeth,  the  fish  has  acquired 
the  additional  name  of  the  miller  in  this  and  some 
other  countries. —  Yarrell,  British  Fislies. 

Millers-dog.  s.  [two  words  rather  than  a 
true  compound].  Shark  so  called  ;  Squa- 
lus  galeus  ;  tope  ;  penny  dog. 

The  lope  is  a  common. species  along  the  southern 
coast,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  penny  dog 
and  miller's  dog. — Yarrell,  British  Fishes. 

Miller's-thumb.  s.  Native  fish  so  called; 
Cottus  gobio.    See  extract. 

The  head  of  the  fish  is  smooth,  broad,  and  rounded, 
and  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  form  of  a  thumb 
of  a  miller,  as  produced  by  a  peculiar  and  constant 
action  of.  the  muscles  in  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
and  most  important  part  of  his  occupation.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  the  science  and  tact  of  a  miller 
is  directed  so  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  his  mill, 
that  the  meal  produced  shall  be  of  the  most  valua- 
ble description  that  the  operation  of  grinding  will 
permit  when  performed  under  the  most  advantage- 
ous circumstances. . . .  The  thumb,  by  a  particular 
movement,  spreads  the  sample  over  the  lingers; 
the  thumb  is  a  gauge  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  I 
and  hence  have  arisen  the  sayings  of,  '  Worth  a 
miller's  thumb;'  and,  'An  honest  miller  has  a 
golden  thumb;'  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  | 
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profit  that  is  the  reward  of  his  skill.  By  this  inces- 
sant action  of  the  miller's  thumb,  a  peculiarity  in 
its  form  is  produced  which  is  said  to  resemble  ex- 
actly the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  fish  constantly 
found  in  the  mill-stream,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  miller's  thumb,  which  occurs  in  the 
comedy  of  'Wit  at  several  Weapons,'  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  act  v.  scene  i. ;  and  also  in  Merrett's 
'  Pinax.'  Although  the  improved  machinery  of  the 
present  time  has  diminished  the  necessity  for  the 
miller's  skill  in  the  mechanical  department,  the 
thumb  is  still  constantly  resorted  to  as  the  best  test 
for  the  quality  of  flour.  This  version  of  the  cause  of 
the  application  of  the  term  miller's  thumb  to  our 
river  Bullhead  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  late 
John  Constable,  Esq.,  R.A.,  whose  father,  being  one 
of  those  considerable  millers  with  which  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Suffolk  abound,  was  early  initiated 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  that  peculiar  business. — Yar- 
rell, British  Fishes. 

Millesimal,  adj.  [Lat.  millesimus  =  thou- 
sandth ;  mille  =  thousand.]  Consisting  of 
thousandth  parts,  or  thousandths. 

To  give  the  square  root  of  the  number  two,  he 
laboured  long  in  millesimal  fractions,  till  he  con- 
fessed there  was  no  end. —  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Millet.  .1.     [Fr. ;  Lat.  milium.']    Grass  so 
called  ;  especially  the  Panicum  miliaceum. 
In  two  ranks  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish  stud, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  Millet.—  Woodward, 
On  Fossils. 

Millet  is  diarrhetick,  cleansing,  and  useful,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Millet  [is]  the  name  given  to  various  grain-bear- 
ing grasses,  some  of  which  attain  a  height  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  favourable  situations.  The 
principal  millets  are  Panicum  miliaceum,  Setaria 
italica,  and  Sorghum  vulgare.  They  are  cultivated 
as  grain,  and  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  rice  or  sago  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  more  fre- 
quently used  for  feeding  chickens  and  domestic 
animals.  Millet  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Ger- 
many, but  most  extensively  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Nubia, 
China,  and  Hindustan.  The  climate  of  England  is 
not  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  to  allow  of  its  culti- 
vation.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Millet-grass,  s.  Native  grass  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Milium. 

Millet  grasse  is  but  a  slender  grasse,  bearing  a 
tuft  or  care  like  unto  the  common  meadow  grasse, 
but  consisting  of  small  seeds  or  chaffie  heads  like  to 
milium  or  millet,  whereof  it  took  its  name. — (Jerarde, 
Herball,  p.  6 :  1633. 

Milliner,  s.  One  who  sells  ribbons  and 
dresses  for  women. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  linger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
lie  gave  his  nose. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Ask  from  your  courtier  to  your  inns-of-court  man. 
To  your  nicer  milliner.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

The  millener  must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  phy- 
siognomy ;  in  the  choice  of  ribbons  she  must  have  a 
particular  regard  to  the  complexion. — Guardian,  no. 
149. 

[Dr.  Johnson  believes  it  to  be  milaner,  an  inhabitant 
of  Milan  ;  others,  maliniere  from  M alines,  as  the 
French  called  Mechlin.— Todd.~\ 

[.Milliner  [is]  supposed  to  be  originally  a  dealer  in  Mi- 
lan wares,  but  no  positive  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  derivation. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

A  similar  connection  with  Mantua  has 
been  assumed  for  Mantua-maker. 
Millinery,   s.     Occupation  of  a  milliner ; 
articles  sold  by  milliners. 

Madame  Mantalini  led  the  way  down  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  through  a  passage,  to  a  large  room  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  where  were  a  number  of  young 
women  employed  in  sewing,  cutting  out,  making  up, 
altering,  and  various  other  processes  known  only  to 
those  who  are  cunning  in  the  arts  of  millinery  and 
dressmaking. — Dickens,  Nicholas  Nielcleby,  ch.  xvii. 

Milling-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Passing  through  a  Fulling-mill. 

2.  Fighting.  Slang. 

You,  who,  alas ! 
])<  lubled  up  by  the  dozen  those  mounseers  in  brass, 
On  that  great  day  of  milling,  when  blood  lay  in  lakes. 

T.  Moore,  Political  and  Satirical  Poems, 
Tom  Crib  to  Big  Ben. 

Million,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Number  of  an  hundred  myriads,  or  ten 
hundred  thousand. 

2.  Proverbial  name  for  any  very  great  num- 
ber. 
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There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know. — Locke. 

Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  received ; 
And  glad  all  heaven  with  millions  thou  hast  saved. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Slerlock. 
Millionaire,  s.    Person  possessed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  a  million ;  rich  person  in 
general. 

The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  with  the  touch  of  a 
millionaire,  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  16. 

Millioned.  adj.    Multiplied  by  millions. 
Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Sliakespear.  Sonnets,  cxv. 
Millionth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  Million. 

The  first  embrion  of  an  ant,  is  supposed  to  be  as 
big  as  that  of  an  elephant ;  which  nevertheless  can 
neverarrive  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other's  bulk. 
— Bentley. 

Millrace.  s.    Channel  by  which  the  water  is 

conducted  to  the  millwheel. 
Millstone,  s.    Stone  in  a  mill  by  which  corn 
is  comminuted. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge. — Deuteronomy,  xxiv.  0. 
Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take  the  print 
Of  the  golden  age— why  not  ?  I  have  neither  hope 
nor  trust ; 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a 
flint, 

Cheat  and  be  cheated,  and  die;  who  knows?  wo 
are  ashes  and  dust.        Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  8. 
See  far  into  a  millstone.    Know  much  about 
something  inscrutable  or  mysterious.  Con- 
temptuous. 

jEsop's  beasts  saw  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
our  mobile. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Millstone  grit.  s.    See  extract. 

Millstone  grit,  [in  geology,  is]  a  coarse  grit  stone 
or  conglomerate,  more  or  less  compact,  belonging  to 
the  upper  or  newer  part  of  the  great  carboniferous 
system,  and  immediately  underlying  the  coal  mea- 
sures in  the  principal  coal  districts.  Occasionally 
coal  is  found  regularly  bedded  with  the  gritstone, 
but  the  seams  are  poor  and  thin.  The  millstone  grit 
is  for  the  most  part  a  local  accumulation  from  100  to 
ISO  yards  thick,  and  it  is  widely  spread  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  its  out- 
crop being  traced  with  great  regularity.  It  yields 
much  excellent  building  material,  and  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coal  grits.  Many  parts  of  it  con- 
sist of  quartzose  conglomerates,  more  or  less  coarse 
in  texture.  Lead  veins  occur  in  millstone  grit  in 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  but  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  the  limestones  below.— Ansted,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Milmountain.  v.  [?]  Purging  flax ;  Linum 
catharticum. 

I  came  to  know  the  herbe  by  the  name  of  Mil- 
mountaine,  and  his  vertue  by  this  meanes.  On  the 
second  of  October  1017,  going  by  Mr.  Colson's  shop, 
an  apothecary  of  Winchester  in  Hampshire,  I  saw 
this  herbe  lying  on  his  stall,  which  I  had  seene 
growing  long  before;  1  desired  of  him  to  know  the 
name  of  it,  he  told  me  that  it  was  called  Mil-moun- 
tain, and  he  also  told  me  that  being  at  Dr.  Lake  his 
house,  at  St.  Crosse,  a  mile  from  Winchester,  seeing 
a  man  of  his  have  this  hearbe  in  his  hand,  he  descried 
t  he  name  ;  he  told  him  as  before,  and  also  the  use  of 
it,  which  is  this.  Take  a  handful  of  Mil-mountaine, 
the  whole  plant,  leaves,  seedes,  floures,  and  all, 
bruise  it  and  put  it  in  a  small  tun  or  pipkin  of  a 
pint  filled  with  white  wine,  and  set  on  the  embers 
to  infuse  all  night,  and  drink  that  wine  in  the  morn- 
ing fasting,  and  he  said  it  would  give  eight  or  ten 
stooles.  This  Doctour  Lake  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  alwaies  used  this 
hearbe  for  his  purge,  after  the  said  manner,  as  his 
man  affirmed,  July  10,  1G19,  John  Goodyer.—  Ge- 
rarde,  Herball,  p.  560  :  1633. 

Milt.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Spleen. 

2.  Semen  of  the  male  in  fishes  ;  soft  roe. 

You  shall  scarce  take  a  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a 
female  without  a  roe  or  spawn— /.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

[Milt.— The  spleen,  also  the  soft  roe  in  fishes.  Italian 
milza,  Old  Norse  milti,  the  spleen.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived  from  milk,  and 
is  given  for  a  similar  reason  in  both  applications. 
The  same  change  of  the  final  k  to  t  is  seen  in  Old 
Norse  mjaltir,  Norse  mjelte,  a  milking,  and  a  name 
slightly  altered  from  that  which  signifies  milk  is 
given  in  many  languages  to  the  soft  roe  of  fishes, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  of  a  soft,  non- 
fibrous  texture.  Polish  mleko,  milk  ;  melcz,  milt  of 
fish,  spinal  marrow;  melczko,  sweetbread,  pancreas 
of  calf ;  Breton  leaz,  milk,  lezen,  milt ;  Dutch 
melcker,  milte,  French  laite,  Latin  lactes,  are  used 
in  the  same  sense,  while  in  German  and  Swedish  the 
name  is  simply  fish-milk.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.] 
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Milter,  s.  Male  of  any  fish,  the  female  being 
called  spawner. 

The  spawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand.—/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Miltwaste.  s.    Spleen  wort. 

Spleene-wort  or  miltwaste  is  called  of  the  Greeks 
acnvXru'iov,  ...in  Low  Dutch  steynvaren  and  milt- 
cruyt;  in  English  spleenwort,  miltwaste,  scaleferne, 
and  stonefern ;  it  is  called  asplenion  because  it  is 
speciall  good  against  the  infirmities  of  the  milt  or 
spleen. — Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1141 :  1633. 
Mime.  s.    [Lat.  mimus;  from  Gr.  juT^ioc.] 
1 .  Buffoon  who  practises  gesticulations,  either 
representative  of  some  action,  or  merely 
contrived  to  raise  mirth. 

Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great. — B.  Jonson. 

Let  him  go  now,  and  brand  another  man  inju- 
riously with  the  name  of  mime;  being  himself  the 
loosest  and  most  extravagant  mime  that  hath  been 
heard  of,  whom  no  less  than  almost  half  the  world 
could  serve  for  stage-room  to  play  the  mime  in. — 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectumwu.ua. 

'  Is  it,'  the  unenlightened  stranger  would  add,  '  a 
reality  that  I  survey,  or  a  troubled  vision  that  mocks 
my  sight?  Am  I  indeed  contemplating  the  prime 
of  men  amongst  a  rational  people,  or  the  Coryphei  of 
a  band  of  mimes  ?  Or,  haply,  am  I  admitted  to  sur- 
vey the  cells  of  some  hospital  appointed  for  the  in- 
sane; or  is  it,  peradventure,  the  vaults  of  some  pan- 
demonium through  which  my  eyes  have  been  suf- 
fered to  wander  till  my  vision  aches,  and  my  brain 
is  disturbed  V—Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches 
Of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Effects  of 
Party. 

2-  Ludicrous  composition;  farce. 

Our  farces  are  really  what  the  Romans  called 
mimes ;  .  .  :  the  intended  end  and  effect  of  which  was 
excessive  laughter.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  351. 

It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  poet  tried  at  rhymes. 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses, 
And  signed  my  odes  '  Despairing  Thyrsis.' 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  iv. 
Mime.  v.  n.    Play  the  mime. 
Mimetic,  adj.  Imitative. 

But  Fucus  led  by  most  mimetic  npes 
Could  not  depinge  Don  Fuco's  antick  shapes. 

Whiting,  Albino  and  Bellarna,  p.  9 :  1638. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mimctical.  adj.  [Gr.  ^i/o^n/cdc.]     Same  as 
Mimetic. 

If  I  were  composing  a  dialogue  in  the  old  mimcti- 
cal or  poetic  form,  I  should  tell  you,  perhaps,  the 
occasion  that  led  us  into  this  track  of  conversation. 
— Bishop  Hurd. 
Mimic,  adj.  Imitative. 

Oft  in  her  absence  mimiclc  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but,  inisjoining  shapes, 
"Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  110. 

Mimic,  s. 

I .  Ludicrous  imitator ;  buffoon  who  copies 
another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to  excite 
laughter. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance. 
False  mimiek  of  my  master's  dance: 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl, 
And  thence,  though  low,  in  earnest  fall. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  17. 

•2.  Mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Cunning  is  only  the  mimiek  of  discretion;  and 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for 
wisdom.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  225. 
3.  Actor. 

No  matter  whether  the  scenes  be  good  or  no ;  the 
better  they  are,  the  worse  do  you  distaste  them  ;  and, 
being  on  your  feete,  sneke  not  away  like  a  coward, 
\i..t  salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance  that  are 
sprcd  either  on  the  rushes,  or  on  stooles  about  you, 
and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from  the  stage  after 
you  :  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to  you,  for  allowing 
them  elbow  roome  :  their  poet  cries  perhaps,  A  pox 
go  with  you ;  but  care  not  you  for  that;  there's  no 
musick  without  frets.— Dekker,  Gull's  Horiubooke, 
p.  31 :  1609. 

Mimic,  v.  a.  Imitate  as  a  buffoon  ;  ridicule 
by  a  burlesque  imitation. 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
The  habit  mimiek,  and  the  mien  belye. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 
Who  would  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame, 
So  mimicks  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.  Granville. 
Mimical,  adj.   [Lat.  mimicus  ;  from  mimus. 
— see  Mime.]    Imitative  ;  befitting  a  mi- 
mic ;  acting  the  mimic. 

A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  same  experi- 
ment ;  but  his  claws  were  shackled.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
-trange. 
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Singers  and  dancers  entertained  the  people  with 
light  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  pieces  of  the 
theatre.  —  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedi- 
cation. 

Mimically.  adv.  In  a  mimical  manner ; 
in  imitation. 

As  the  sacrifices  offered  up  to  the  true  God  of 
Israel  were  federal  rites,  and  those  that  di  1  partake 
of  them  did  thereby  enter  into  a  covenant  with  God 
to  become  his  servants,  and  obey  his  laws ;  so  the 
airy  principality  hath  mimically  observed  the  same 
thing ;  and  those  that  offered  sacrifices  to  demons 
were  supposed,  by  partaking  of  those  sacrifices,  to 
enter  into  a  stricter  league  and  familiarity  with 
those  evil  spirits. — HalliwM,  Melampronoea,r>.  58: 
1681. 

Mimicry,  s.    Burlesque  imitation. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickry,  my  corre- 
spondent tells  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my 
taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more  tfian  any 
thing  I  could  say. — Spectator. 

Miming-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  plays 
the  mime. 

Acts  old  iniquity  ;  and  in  the  fit 
Of  miming,  gets  the  opinion  of  a  wit. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxv. 
In  an  ill  hour  hath  this  unfortunate  rashness 
stumbled  upon  the  mention  of  miming. — Milton, 
Apology  for  Smectijmnuus. 

Mimographer..v.  [Gv.ypaipia  =  write.]  Writer, 
composer,  of  mimes. 

Some  are  poetasters  or  mimographers. —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  A frica 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  331. 

Sophron  the  mimographcr,  was  constantly  in  his 
hand,  and  he  [Plato]  is  said  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
the  mimes  under  his  pillow. — Donaldson,  Transla- 
tion of  K.  O.  Muller's  History  of  the  Literature  of 
A  ncient  Greece,  xxxix.  §  4. 

Minable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mined. 
Rare. 

He  began  to  undermine  (finding  the  earth  all 
about  very  minable).  —  North,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  Camillas,  p.  113.  (Rich.) 

Minacious,   adj.    [Lat.  minax.~]     Full  of 

threats. 

Whether  the  face  of  heaven  smile  upon  us  with  a 
chearful  bright  azure,  or  look  upon  us  with  a  more 
sad  and  minacious  countenance,  dark  pitchy  clouds 
being  charged  with  thunder  and  lightning  to  let  fly 
against  the  earth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, p.  63 :  1660. 

Mlnacy.  s.    Menace ;  threat. 

I  was  left  under  that  minacy  ;  and  the  minacer,  for 
aught  I  know,  left  to  his  course  against  me.— Docket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  ii.  p.  17. 

Minaret,  s.    Turkish  cupola. 

There  are  likewise  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  which 
must  have  been  built  by  tiie  Saracens,  because  the 
inscriptions  on  the  minaret  and  tombstones  are  in 
their  character. — Drummond,  Travels,  p.  211 :  letter 
dated  1747. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians 
are  rounded  into  domes,  and  coved  roofs,  with  now 
and  then  a  slender  square  minaret,  terminating  in  a 
ball  or  pine-apple.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliv. 

Minors  in  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

High  slender  turrets  the  Mahometans  term 
miliars,  i.e.  towers. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation,  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tlte  Great  Asia, 
p.  112. 

Minatorily.  adv.  In  a  minatory  manner ; 
with  threats. 

His  works  being  prohibited  so  strictly  and  mina- 
torily,  that  bishops  might  not  read  them. — Hacket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  103. 

Minatory,  adj.  Threatening. 

The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatory, 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly  exe- 
cute their  office,  inviting  complaints  against  them. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  the  words  as  plainly 
minatory  or  threatening. — Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commen- 
tary on  llosea,  p.  209. 

Mince,  v.  a.  [Fr.  mincer."] 
1.  Cut  into  very  small  parts. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 

Shakcspear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
With  a  good  choppingknife  mince  the  two  capons 
as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over?  What  makes  them 
mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they 
could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscription? — South, 
Sermons. 

Revive  the  wits ; 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  119. 
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2.  Mention  anything  scrupulously,  by  a  little 
at  a  time;  palliate;  extenuate:  (often 
with  matter'). 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly 
to  say  1  love  you.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty : 
For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it, 
As,  ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it, 
And  curry  (if  you  stand  out),  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  4S4 
Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

Mince,  v.  n. 

1.  Walk  nicely  by  short  steps;  act  with  ap- 
pearance of  scrupulousness  and  delicacy  ; 
affect  nicety. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched-i'oW.h  necks,  and  wanton  eyes,  walking, 
and  mincing  [in  the  margin,  tripping  nicely]  as 
they  go.— Isaiah,  iii.  If.. 

2.  Speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.— Dryden, 
Tales  and  Fables,  preface. 

Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisped  and  minced  the 
while, 

Looked  on  the  lad  and  faintly  tried  to  smile ; 
With  softened  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love. 

Crabbe,  'The  Borough,  'The  Parish  Register,  pt.  ii. 

Mince-pie.  s.  Pie  made  of  meat  minced  or 
cut  into  very  small  pieces,  with  other  in- 
gredients ;  called  also  a  Christmas-pie,  as 
being  mostly  in  use  about  the  time  of 
Christmas. 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  mince-pies  and  plumb-porridge. 
— Johnson,  Life  of  Butler. 

Minced-pie.  s.  Mince-pie  :  (the  latter  being 
the  better  word,  the  former  meaning  a  pie 
which  is  minced). 

Your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  county  for 
having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.,  a  cursed  seques- 
trator, and  three  members  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, with  brawn  and  minced-pies  upon  New  Year's 
day.— Spectator,  no.  629. 
Mincemeat,  s.    Meat  (fruit,  suet,  &c.)  for 
making  mince-pie.  ('Cut  up  to  mince-meat' 
is  a  common  expression  for  being  wholly  or 
nearly  destroyed.) 
Mincing-,  part.  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  that  which  minces. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I'll  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride. 

Shalcespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
"With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  45. 

Mincing:,  verbal  abs.  Affectation. 

These  gifts, 
Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Mincingly.  adv. 

1.  In  small  parts;  not  fully. 

Justice  requireth  nothing  mincingly,  but  all  with 
pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged,  mea- 
sure.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Affectedly. 

Caraffa,  in  his  theses,  more  mincingly  terming 
their  now  pope,  Paul  the  fifth,  vice-deus,  vice-god. — 
Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  27S. 
Mind.  s.    [A.S.  gemynd.] 
1.  Intelligent  power. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we 
say  that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of  a 
broken  understanding  :  which  word,  mind,  we  use 
also  for  opinion  ;  as,  1  am  of  this  or  that  mind  :  and 
sometimes  for  men's  conditions  or  virtues  ;  as,  he  is 
of  an  honest  mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind:  some- 
times for  affection  ;  as,  I  do  this  for  my  minds  sake : 
sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  which 
we  have  without  discourse:  oftentimes  for  spirits, 
angels,  and  intelligences:  but  as  it  is  used  in  the 
proper  signification,  including  both  the  under- 
standing agent  and  passible,  it  is  described  to  be  a 
mire,  simple  substantial  act,  not  depending  upon 
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matter,  but  bavins  relation  to  tbat  which  is  intelli- 
gible, as  to  his  first  object :  or  more  at  large  thus ;  a 
part  or  particle  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  doth  under- 
stand, not  depending  upon  matter,  nor  needing  any 
organ,  free  from  passion  coming  from  without,  and 
apt  to  be  dissevered  as  eternal  from  that  which  is 
mortal. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

I  thought  th'  eternal  Mind 
Had  made  us  masters,  Dryden.  ! 

But  whilst  between  mind  and  matter  it  is  utterly  j 
vain  to  attempt  to  establish  a  relation  of  identity  or 
analogy,  a  very  close  relation  may  be  shown  to  exist 
between  mind  and  force.  For  in  the  first  place, 
force,  like  mind,  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  in  a 
state  of  activity  ;  and  our  idea  of  it  essentially  con- 
sists  in  the  succession  of  different  states,  under 
which  its  manifestations  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness.  But,  secondly,  our  consciousness  of  i 
force  is  almost  as  direct  as  is  that  of  our  mental  ' 
states;  our  notion  of  it  being  based  upon  our  in- 
ternal sense  of  the  exertion  which  we  determinate!}- 
made  to  develope  one  form  of  force,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  rest. . . .  The  power  of 
the  will  can  develope  nervous  activity,  and  as  nerve- 
force  can  develope  mental  activity  there  must  be  a 
correlation  between  these  two  modes  of  dynamical 
agency,  which  is  not  h'ss  intimate  and  complete  than 
that  which  exists  between  nerve-force  on  the  one 
hand,  and  electricity  or  heat  on  the  other.  This  idea 
of  correlation  of  forces  will  be  found  completely  to 
harmonize  with  those  phenomena  already  referred 
to,  which  unmistakeably  indicate  the  influence  of 
physical  conditions  in  the  determination  of  mental 
states ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  explains  the  re- 
lation between  emotional  excitement  and  bodily 
change,  which  is  manifested  in  the  subsidence  of 
the  former,  when  it  has  expended  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter.  And  further,  it  will  be  found 
no  less  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  all  that  au- 
tomatic  action  of  the  mind  which  consists  in  the 
succession  of  ideas,  according  to  certain  laws  of 
thought,  without  the  exercise  of  any  control  or  di- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whose  con-  ] 
sciousness  they  present  themselves,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  action  of  those  ideas  upon  the 
centres  of  movement.  It  is  obvious  that  the  view 
here  taken  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the 
idea  that  mind  may  have  an  existence  altogether 
independent  of  the  material  body  through  which  it  ) 
r>re  manifests  itself.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology. 

2  Intellectual  capacity. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Coivley. 

3.  Liking;  choice;  inclination;  propension  ; 
affection. 

Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another. — llo 
mans,  xii.  16. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her  not. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  vii.  26. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done 
without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether 
the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by  following 
their  own  minds  without  askirg  counsel  of  God.  - 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit ; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 

Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I 
fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind.— 
Id..  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain ;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit. — Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  452. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  en- 
gaged.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Suppose  that  after  eieht  years'  peace  lie  hath  a 
mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a 
neighbouring  state,  what  opposition  can  we  make? — 
Addison. 

4.  Quality;  disposition.  Hare. 

These  trees  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind, 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage  mind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  71. 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds. 

Ibid.  ii.  120. 

5.  Thoughts  ;  sentiments. 

The  ambiguous  god,  who  ruled  her  labouring 
breast, 

In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  150. 

6.  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
These  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer 
i  leas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space,  be- 
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cause  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  but  there 
is  no  real  matter  coexteuded  with  infinite  space. — 

Locke. 

7.  Memory ;  remembrance  ;  recollection. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition  •,  a  small  touch 
will  put  him  in  mind  of  them. — Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

When  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple- coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  S95. 
These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Jlenalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing. 

Vryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  76. 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disused  was  out  of  mind. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  139. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind; 
Had  been  coufirm'd  by  fate's  decree, 
That  gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Kesume  not  what  themselves  have  given. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Mind,  v.  a. 

1.  Mark ;  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallow'd  up  unwares, 
Forgetful  of  his  own  that  minds  another's  cares. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Cease  to  request  me ;  let  us  mind  our  way; 
Another  song  requires  another  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclognes,  ix.  92. 

2.  Remind. 

Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale.  iii.  2. 

This  minds  me  of  a  cobbling  colonel.— Sir  It. 
L'  Estrange. 

I  shall  only  mind  him  that  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use.— Locke. 

3.  Intend  ;  mean.  Obsolete. 

As  for  me,  be  sure  I  mind  no  harme 
To  thy  grave  person. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Mind.  v.n.    Incline;  be  disposed. 

When  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  his  lordships  to  feoffees  in 
trust. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Minded,  wlj.    Disposed  ;  inclined ;  affected. 

AVe  come  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difFrence 
Between  the  king  and  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  412. 
If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously,  to  believe  a 
God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such  design,  but 
very  much  for  its  advancement. — Archbishop  Tillvt- 
son. 

1'yrrhus  is  nobly  minded;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him. 

A.  Philips,  Distrest  2Iother. 
As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear. — Romans,  xi.  20. 
Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they 
be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches. 
— 1  Timothy,  vi.  15. 
Mindful,  adj.    Attentive  ;  heedful ;  having 
memory. 

1  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  directions, 
and  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admoni- 
tions.— Hammond. 
Mindless,  adj. 

1.  Inattentive;  regardless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forgets  now  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shakespear,  Timon  <f  Athens,  iv.  3. 
As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood, 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care. 
Flays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne. 

2.  Not  endued  with  a  mind  ;  having  no  in- 
tellectual powers. 

God  first  made  angels,  bodiless,  pure  minds  ; 
Then  other  things  which  mindless  bodies  be  ; 
Last  he  made  man. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  Stupid  ;  unthinking. 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Mind-stricken,  adj.     Moved ;  affected  in 
mind. 

He  had  been  so  mind-stricken  by  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  that  noble  king,  though  not  born  his  sub- 
ject, he  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mine.  pr.    [see  My.]    Belonging  to  me. 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 


If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
51  y  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Mine.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Place  or  cavern  in  the  earth,  which  con- 
tains metals  or  minerals. 

Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine, 

In  \-our  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent: 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine.     Byron,  Mazeppa,  iv. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  jirst  element  of  a 

co?npound. 

A  workman,  to  avoid  idleness,  worked  in  a  groove 
or  mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  was  little  esteemed. 
— Boyle. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem,  which  he 
knows  not  what  to  make  of. — Id. 

2.  Cavern  dug  under  any  fortification  that  it 
may  sink  for  want  of  support ;  or,  in 
modern  war,  that  powder  may  be  lodged 
in  it,  which  be  ing  fired  at  a  proper  time, 
whatever  is  over  it  may  be  blown  up  and 
destroyed. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defaced  ? 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower? 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgraced  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Magnet.  Hare. 

The  mine 

Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  to  run  this  marshall 

course, 

Is  the  fair  guard  of  a  distressed  queen. 

Dumb  Knight.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mine.  v.  n.  Dig  mines  or  burrows ;  form 
any  hollows  under  ground. 

Of  this  various  matter  the  terrestrial  globe  con- 
sists from  its  surface  to  the  greatest  depth  we  ever 
dig  or  mine. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

Mine.  v.  a.  Sap;  ruin  by  mines;  destroy 
by  slow  degrees,  or  secret  means:  (Un- 
dermine commoner). 

It  will  but  skill  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
AVhile  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Miner,  s. 

1.  One  who  mines,  or  works  in  a  mine. 

By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  crush'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  414. 

2.  One  who  makes  military  mines. 

As  the  bombardeer  levels  his  mischief  at  cities,  the 
miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses.— 
Tatler. 

Mineral.  5.  [Lat.  mineralis,  from  mitia  = 
vein  of  metal,  mine.]  Product  of  a  mine ; 
in  a  wider  sense  meaning  any  earth,  stone, 
or  metal ;  and  in  its  widest,  any  inorganic 
body. 

The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin,  are  of  great  value.— Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

Mineral,  adj.  Consisting  of  mineral  bodies; 
inorganic,  as  applied  in  opposition  to  the 
a/ti/nul  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man 
may  conjecture  at  the  metallick  or  mineral  ingre- 
dients of  any  mass  found  there. —  Woodward,  hssay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Mineraliser.  s.  See  extract. 

Mineralisers  [are]  the  substances  with  which 
metals  are  combined  in  their  ores.  Thus,  in  the 
native  oxides,  oxygen  is  called  the  mineraliser  ;  sul- 
phur is  also  a  very  common  mineraliser,  as  in  copper 
pyrites,  galena,  <tc. — Bristotv,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mineralist.  s.  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
minerals  :  (Mineralogist,  at  present  the 
commoner  term). 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem  or  a  mineral, 
which  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till  he  shews 
it  a  jeweller  or  a  mineralist. — Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  speak  in  the 
mineralises  phrase,  or  receive  additional  increase. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Mineralization,  s.  Reduction  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mineral. 

Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply  that  the  mine- 
ralization  must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity, 
for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a 
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most  perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint. — 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv.  p.  43  :  1865. 
Mineralize,  v.  a.    Impregnate  with  mineral 
substance. 

In  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies 
thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent. 
—  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv.  p.  40  : 
1S61. 

Mineralogist,    s.     One  who  investigates 
mineralogy. 

Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  mine- 
ralogists have  rejected  it. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

There  is  no  branch  of  science  which  presents  so 
many  points  of  contact  with  other  departments  of 
physical  research,  and  serves  as  the  connecting  link 
between  so  many  distant  points  of  philosophical 
speculation,  as  [mineralogy].  To  the  geologist,  the 
chemist,  the  optician,  the  crystallographer,  it  offeis 
especially  the  very  elements  of  their  knowledge, and 
a  field  for  many  of  their  most  curious  and  important 
enquiries ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  chemistry,  is 
there  any  which  has  undergone  more  revolutions,  or 
been  exhibited  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  To 
the  ancients  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  all 
known ;  and,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  than  its  descrip- 
tions, or  more  inartificial  and  unnatural  than  its 
classifications.  The  more  important  minerals  in  the 
arts  indeed — those  used  for  economical  purposes,  and 
those  from  which  metals  were  extracted — had  a 
certain  degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  utility  and  commercial  value,  and  the 
precious  stones  for  that  of  ornament ;  but  until  their 
crystalline  forms  were  attentively  observed,  and 
shown  to  be  determinate  characters,  on  which  de- 
pendence could  be  placed,  no  mineralogist  could 
give  any  correct  account  of  the  real  distinction  be- 
tween one  mineral  and  another.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, when  chemical  analysis  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  precision  and  universal  applicability,  that 
the  importance  of  mineralogy  as  a  science  besan  to 
be  recognised,  and  the  connection  between  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  a  stone  and  its  ingredient  con- 
stituents brought  into  notice. — Sir  J.  Jlersehel. 

Mineralogy,  s.  Study, investigation,  science 
of  minerals. 

Mineralogy  . . .  teaches  us  to  distinguish  mineral 
bodies  from  each  other,  and  makes  us  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  earth,  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  formed,  the  changes 
which  they  have  undergone  since  their  formation, 
their  composition,  properties,  relations,  and  uses; 
and,  also,  the  mode  of  describing  and  arranging 
them.  It  comprises,  therefore,  all  inorganic  natural 
objects,  or  all  those  substances  found  in  or  on  the 
earth  which  exist  by  virtue  of  chemical  and  cohesive 
forces,  in  contradistinction  to  substances  belonging 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  are 
possessed  of  a  vitality  upon  which  their  existence 
depends.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  science  of  mineralogy  includes  the  liquids 
and  gases  which  occur  naturally  on  the  surface  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth — because,  although  the 
term  mineral  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  them, 
they  are  not  the  less  natural  substances  which  can- 
not be  comprised  amongst  those  which  are  formed 
by  the  aid  of  vital  forces. — Bristow,  in  Brande  and 
Vox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art, 

Minever,  s. 

1.  Animal  formerly  so  called ;  ermine;  Mus- 
tela  erminea. 

2.  Skin   of  the  minever;  white  fur  with 
specks  of  black. 

To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  minivere. 

Bishop  llall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
Ming,  or  Minge.  v.  a.   Mingle.  Obsolete. 
Which  never  mings 
With  other  streams. 

Sir  A.  Gorge,  Translation  of  Lucan. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
And  so  together  he  would  minge  his  pride  and 
povertie.  Kendall,  Poems,  g.  i. :  1557. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Could  never  man  work  thee  a  worser  shame 
Than  once  to  minge  thy  father's  odious  name? 

Bislwp  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
Mingle,  v.  a.  [A.S.  rnengiun  =  mix.] 
1.  Mix  up. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone : 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katharine  pear, 
The  side  that 's  next  the  sun. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  Tlie  Wedding. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  heat, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  513. 
Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can ! 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn ! 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man, 
let  we  will  not  die  forlorn. 

Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 
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2.  With  a  notion  of  contamination,  i.e.  of 
impairing  purity. 

To  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 
To  mingle  and  involve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  ii.  382. 
The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled, 
imperfect  virtue. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

3.  Confuse. 

There  mingle  broils 
Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  277. 

Mingle,  v.  n.    Be  mixed  ;  be  united  with. 
Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
Nor  priests,  nor  statesmen, 
Could  have  completed  such  an  ill  as  that, 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.  Rotce. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Calisto. 

Mingle,  s.  Mixture;  medley;  confused  mass. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 

Shalcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanish  Friar;  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

Mingle,  s.    Fancy  woman.     Old  slang. 

Because  it  is  a  common  thing  to  call  cut  and 
mingle  now-a-days,  all  the  world  over.  —  Decker, 
Honest  Whore.    (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Horace,  Horace,  my  sweet  mingle  is  always  in 
labour-.when  1  come. — Id.,  Satiromastix.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Mingleable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  min- 
gled. 

Merely  by  the  fire,  quicksilver  may,  in  convenient 
vessels,  ...  be  reduced  into  a  thin  liquor  like  water, 
and  mingleable  with  it.—  Boyle,  Chemist,  Sceptical 
Works,  i.  529.  (Rich.) 

Mingle-mangle.  .?.    Medley;  hotch-potch. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart, 
which  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles,  and  another 
to  false  apostles,  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
massing  priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  er- 
rour,  traditions  and  scriptures. — Hooker,  Sermons, 
On  St.  Ju.de. 

Publishing  some  botcherly  mingle-mangle  of  col- 
lections out  of  others.  —  Hartltb,  Reformation  of 
Schools,  p.  30  :  1642. 

Mingler.  s.    One  who  mingles. 

Such  brewers,  and  minglers  of  this  wine. — Har- 
mer,  T'ranslation  of  Beza,  p.  230:  15»7. 

Mingling,  verbal  abs.  Mixture. 

The  mingling  of  whose  bloods  together  hath  been 
the  effusion  of  great  part  of  the  noble  blood  of  the 
realm. — Stotv,  Edward  V.  anno  1477.  (Rich.) 

Miniate,  v.  a.  Paint  or  tinge  with  M  i  n  i  u  m. 
The  initials  are  written  or  flourished  in  red  and 
blue,  and  all  the  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text  are 
miniated  with  a  pen. — T.  Warton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

Miniature,   s.     [Italian,  miniatura ;  from 
Lat.  minium.'] 

1.  Representation  in  a  small  compass;  re- 
presentation less  than  the  reality. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in  each 
of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  miniature  of  them. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epitomized, 
and  the  whole  species  in  miniature :  in  order  to 
keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  tall  club. — Addison,  Guardian. 

The  hidden  ways 
Of  nature  would'st  thou  know  ?  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature  '/  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well  dissected  kernels  :  lo  ! 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs :  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  roots,  their  leaves, 
In  narrow  seeds  described.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  351 . 

2.  Red  letter  ;  rubric  distinction. 

If  the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished 
with  miniature,  her's  [the  blessed  Virgin's]  ought 
to  shine  in  gold. — Hickes,  Sermons,  ii.  72. 

Minikin,   adj.     Small ;  diminutive  :  (used 
in  slight  contempt). 
Sleppest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd, 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn  ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6,  song. 
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jjx  i  i>   J-  (.Minister 

Minikin,  s.   Darling  :  favourite. 

Minnekiu,  now  minx,  is  a  nice  trilling  girl :  min- 
npek  is  apparently  a  word  of  contempt. — Johnson, 
Xote  on  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 
Minim,  s.     [Lat.  minimus.] 

1.  Small  being;  dwarf. 

Not  all 

Minims  of  nature;  some  ot  serpent-kind, 
Wondrous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  involved 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4SI. 

2.  In  Pharmacy.  Drop. 

3.  In  Music.  Note  equivalent  in  time  to  two 
crotchets. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tnnce,  and  proportion:  rests  me  his  minim  rest, 
one.  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom. — Shakespear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

4.  Iii  Printing.  ?  Name  formerly  given  to 
minion  type. 

Minimum,  s.  [Lat.]  Smallest  quantity 
possible. 

(For  example  see  M  a  x  i  m  u  m.) 
Minimus.        Being  of  the  least  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 
You  minimus  of  hindering  knot  grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-NighVs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Mining,  part.  adj.    Acting  as  a  miner :  (in 
the  extracts,  wn.dermining ;   in  the  first 
'figuratively,  in  the  second  literally). 
Mining  fraud  shall  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

Sackville,  Gorboduc. 
The  ranging  stork  in  stately  beeches  dwells; 
The  climbing  goats  on  hills  securely  feed  ; 
The  mining  conies  shroud  in  rocky  cells. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  386. 

Minion,  s.  [Fr.  mignon.~\  Favourite  ;  dar- 
ling ;  low  dependant ;  one  who  pleases  ra- 
ther than  benefits.  Contemptuous. 

They  were  made  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  minions  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  envy,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
overthrow  them. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  ruling  corruption  of  his  mind,  the  peculiar 
minion  of  his  affections,  was  worldliness. — South, 
Sermons,  viii.  167. 

The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  minions  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.  Swift. 
Used  adjectivally. 

On  his  minion  harpe  full  well  playe  he  can. 

Pleasauntet  Pathewaye,  dec,  s.  d.  sign.  C.  iiij 

Minion,  s.    See  Minium. 

Let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and 
ceruse. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  482. 
Minioning.  s.    Kind  treatment. 

Sooner  hard  steel  will  melt  with  southern  winds, 
Than  woman  vow'd  to  blushless  impudence, 
With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  minioning', 
Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  fixed. 

Marston,  Malcontent. 
Minionlike.  adv.    Finely;  daintily;  affect- 
edly. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well,  than  to  speak  minionlike. — Camden,  Re- 
mains, Languages. 

Minionship.  s.    State  of  a  favourite. 

The  favourite  Luines  Btrengtheneth  himself  more 
and  more  in  his  minionship :  but  he  is  much  mur- 
mured at,  in  regard  the  access  of  suitors  to  him  is 
so  difficult. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  1,  17. 

Minious.  adj.    Of  the  colour  of  Minium. 
Some  conceive  that  the  Red  Sea  receiveth  a  red 
and  minions  tincture  from  springs  that  fall  into  it. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 
Minish.  v.  a.  Diminish. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  aught  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task. — Exodus,  v.  19. 

They  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  op- 
pression.— Psalms,  cvii.  39. 

Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the  realm 
to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt,  minished,  or  im- 
paired coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  payments. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Minister,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Agent;  one  who  is  employed  to  any  end  ; 
one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent  autho- 
rity, but  under  another. 

You,  whom  virtue  hath  made  the  princess  of  feli- 
city, be  not  the  minister  of  ruin. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full;  spit  fire,  spout  rain, 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  lire,  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness: 
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But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join' 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

Shahespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Th'  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seized  the  due  victim. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Jlonoria,  300. 

2.  Specially. 

a.  One  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
government. 

Kings  must  bo  answerable  to  God,  but  the  minis- 
ters to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are, 
must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man. — Bacon. 

b.  One  who  performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

As  ye  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow- 
servant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ. 
— 1  Colossians,  i.  7. 

The  ministers  are  always  preaching,  and  the  go- 
vernors putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing  and 
gaming. — Addison. 

c.  In  Diplomacy.  Agent  from  a  foreign 
power  without  the  dignity  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. 

Minister,  v.  a.    Give  ;  supply  ;  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  minister  occa- 
sion of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  that  people.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  both 
minister  bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply  your  seed 
sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness. 
— 2  Corinthians,  ix.  10. 

The  wounded  patient  boars 
The  artist's  hand  that  ministers  the  euro. 

Otway,  Orphan. 

Minister.  V.  71. 

1.  Attend  ;  serve  in  any  office. 

At  table  Eve 
Jlfinister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups, 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  413. 

2.  Give  supplies  of  things  needful ;  give  as- 
sistance ;  contribute;  afford. 

Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto 
him  of  their  substance. — Luke,  viii.  3. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body  ;  for  all  the 
parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  than  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  they 
minister  to  our  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not 
make  enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and 
ends,  may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a 
being. — Locke. 

Ministerial,  adj. 

1.  Attendant  ;  acting  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man  ;  courage  and  vivacity 
in  the  lion  ;  service,  and  ministerial  olficiousness,  in 
the  ox. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlightening  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames, 
Angels,  dominions,  potentates,  and  thrones, 
All  that  in  each  degree  the  name  of  creature  owns, 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  cause, 
"Who  bless'd  the  whole  with  life,  and  bounded  it 
with  laws.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  611. 

2.  Acting  under  superior  authority. 

For  the  ministerial  officers  in  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  unto  them.—  Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 
I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 
A  ministerial  notary  ;  for  'tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  1G7. 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no  other 
real  value  in  religion  than  as  a  ministerial  cause 
of  moral  effects;  as  it  recalls  us  from  the  world,  and 
gives  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts. — Rogers,  Ser- 
mons. 

3.  Sacerdotal;  belonging  to  ecclesiastics  or 
their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  plainly 
allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were  then 
in  use. — Hoolcer,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguish 
the  ministerial  benches. — Burke. 

I  shall  consider  it  as  a  ministerial  measure,  be- 
cause it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  measure,  my 
Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. — Letters 
of  Junius,  let.  viii. 

Every  thing  had  gone  against  him.  That  party 
which  he  clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the  party 
of  George  Grenville,  had  been  scattered  by  the  death 
of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the  greater 
part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches. — Macau- 
I"!/,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  lias- 
lings. 
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Ministerially,  adv.  In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  oeconomy,  belongs  to  the  father;  while 
the  son,  out  of  voluntary  condescension,  submits 
to  act  ministerially,  "or  in  capacity  of  mediator.— 
Waterland. 

Ministering-,  verbal  abs.    Acting  as  a  mi- 
nister ;  ministration. 

Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 
the  proportion  of  faith  ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on 
our  ministering. — Romans,  xii.  6. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man  ?  his 
cheerful  suppers  —  the  noble  tone  of  hospitality, 
when  first  you  set  your  foot  in  the  cottage — tlie 
anxious  miuisterings  about  you,  where  little  or 
nothing  (God  knows)  was  to  be  ministered.  —  Al- 
thea's  horn  in  a  poor  platter  —  the  power  of  self- 
enchantment,  by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes 
to  entertain  you,  he  multiplied  his  means  to  boun- 
ties.— Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  Captain  Jackson, 

Ministery.  s.    See  Ministry. 

This  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.148. 

Ministrant.  adj.  Attendant  ;  acting  at  com- 
mand. 

Him  thrones,  and  powers, 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant, 
Accompany'd  to  heaven-gate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  86. 
With  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithful  handmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  413. 
Ministration,  s, 

1.  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an  agent 
delegated  or  commissioned  by  another. 

God  made  him  the  instrument  of  his  providence 
to  me,  as  he  hath  made  his  own  land  to  him,  with 
this  difference,  that  God,  by  his  ministration  to  me, 
intends  to  do  him  a  favour. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate  fiat 
of  the  divine  will,  yet  1  think  they  are  most  ordi- 
narily done  by  the  ministration  of  angels. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

2.  Service  ;  office  ;  ecclesiastical  function. 

The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profes- 
sion, because  it  is  a  ministration  in  holy  things,  an 
attendance  at  the  altar. — Laic. 

If  the  present  ministration  be  more  glorious  than 
the  former,  the  minister  is  more  holy.— Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

The  inexorable  bigot  would  not  permit  the  ex- 
communicated the  ministrations  of  a  priest,  still 
less  the  holy  Eucharist  on  the  Lord's  Nativity.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  i. 
Ministress.  s.    Female  minister. 

The  old  foxes  cruel  and  severe  mynistresse  will 
learn  the  enterer  never  to  come  forth.—  The  Pas- 
senger of  Benvenuto  :  1612.  (Nares  by  II.  and  YV.) 

Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  truth  and  good 
In  this  dark  world. 

Akeuside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  i. 

Ministry.  5. 

1.  Office ;  service. 

So  far  is  an  indistinction  of  all  persons,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  declared  in  his 
great  household,  the  world,  and  especially  in  all  the 
ministries  of  his  proper  household  the  church,  that 
there  was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  since  it  was 
a  number,  when  some  of  its  members  were  not  more 
sacred  than  others.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach  ;  ecclesi- 
astical function. 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  505. 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel,  and  had  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation ;  and  was 
appointed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  propa- 
gating it  in  the  heathen  world.— Locke. 

3.  Agency;  interposition. 

The  natural  world  he  made  after  a  miraculous 
manner;  but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  since  by 
standing  rules,  and  the  ordinary  ministry  of  second 
causes.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 

Parnell,  The  Hermit. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods, 
and  taught  the  separate  existence  of  human  souls.— 
Bentley. 

4.  Business. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
Abhorr'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  855. 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  public  affairs  of 
a  state. 
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I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  considerable 
men  of  both  parties ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it 
is  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to  have  made 
acquaintance  at  court  more  under  one  ministry  than 
another. — Swift. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed  ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  be- 
gan to  exist.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which 
t  he  era  of  ministries  may  most  properly  be  reckoned 
is  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the 
general  elect  ion  of  1695—  Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxiv. 

The  notion  that  he  [Burke]  was  bought  off  by  the 
ministry— ho  who  never  to  the  end  of  his  life  joined 
the  ministry,  or  ceased  to  express  his  entire  disap- 
probation of  their  conduct  of  the  war  with  France- 
he,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  controlled  and 
coerced,  not  he  by  them— the  old  cry  that  he  was 
paid  to  attack  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  pen- 
sion, forsooth,  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  five 
years  after— all  this  is  now  left  to  the  rabid  igno- 
rance of  your  mere  pothouse  politician.  —  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature. 
In  the  uncontracted,  though  now  rarer,  form. 

They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a 
good  scent,  make  some  odoriferous  water  be  blown 
about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are  dextrous 
in  that  ministery. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Minium,  s.  [Lat.]  Red  lead.  See  extract. 
Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  unglazed,  and 
stir  it  continually  till  it  be  calcined  into  a  grey  pow- 
der; this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead;  continue  the  fire, 
stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  becomes  yel- 
low :  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  painting,  and  is  called 
masticot  or  massicot ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  further,  and 
become  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the  common  minium 
or  red  lead :  among  the  ancients  minium  was  the 
name  for  cinnabar :  the  modern  minium  is  used  ex- 
ternally, and  is  excellent  in  cleansing  and  healing 
old  ulcers. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico-. 

Mink.  s.     [  ?  ]     Carnivorous  animal  akin 
to  the  martens  and  polecats  so  called. 

The  mink  (Putorius  lutreola)  inhabits  Finland 
very  generally,  and  is  also  found  in  all  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe. .  .  .  The  name  Minx,  as 
used  by  the  Americans,  has  relation  to  a  species  of 
bison.  ■ —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Rigne.  Animal, 
vol.  v.  p.  122. 

Minnow,  s.     Small  fish  so  called  of  the 
genus  Phoxinus;  minim;  pink. 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows? 

Shahespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

The  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
not  sick,  which  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
hath  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a  pan- 
ther, on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and  sky 
colour,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his  back 
almost  black  or  blackish:  he  is  a  sharp  biter  at  a 
small  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  spring  they 
make  excellent  minnow  tansies;  for  being  washed 
well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and 
their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks  of  eges, 
primroses,  and  tansy. — /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Minor,  adj.    [Lat.  =  less,  smaller.] 

1.  Petty;  inconsiderable. 

If  there  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  faith,  yet  is  it  not  safe 
to  contemn  inferiour  falsities. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

•2.  Inferior. 

He  wishes  to  take  on  board  the  eight  secondaries, 
or  minor  canons,  of  his  college. — T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry,  ii.  242. 

3.  Less ;  smaller. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  trivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and  col- 
lective an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  consider  how 
differently  they  are  set  in  minor  and  less  mistakable 
numbers. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

4.  In  Logic.    See  Major. 
Minor,  s. 

1.  One  under  age;  one  whose  youth  cannot 
yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own  affnirs. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
reign,  was  a  minor.— Sir  J.Davies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one. 

Pope.  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

The  noblest  blood  of  England  having  been  shed  in 
the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became  ex- 
tinct, or  supported  only  by  miyiors. — Swift. 

2.  In  Logic.    Second  or  particular  proposi- 
tion in  the  syllogism.    See  Major. 

He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a 
forest,  where  ideas  are  ranged  like  animals  of  several 
kinds;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor  the 
female,  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  en- 
gender the  conclusion.— Arbuthnot. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  this 
kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain.— Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spam. 

I.  Subordinate  ;  not  first-rate, 

Two  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Home  Office,  one 
governed  a  minor  colony,  one  was  in  the  army,  and 
one  was  a '  commissioner.'— Hannay, Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 
4.  Iii  Music.    Minor  key,  minor  mode. 
Minorate.  v.  a.    Lessen  ;  diminish. 

I  could  not  in  any  charity  believe,  that  he,  who 
had  been  so  often  vice-chancellour,  would  any  way 
seem  to  betray  or  minorate  the  authority  and  power 
of  that  place.— Hill,  Letter  to  Archbishop  Laud, 
Archbishop  Laud's  Remains,  p.  48:  1631. 

Forget  not  how  assuefaction  into  a  tiling  minorates 
the  passion  from  it.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Mo- 
rals, iii.  10. 

Imagination  puts  a  double  fallacy  upon  ancient 
men ;  first,  it  makes  them  undervalue  themselves, 
and  minorate  their  own  abilities ;  and  then  it  makes 
them  overvalue  the  objects  of  fear,  and  make  them 
far  greater  than  they  are.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  155. 

This  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous  as- 
sistance of  a  tube,  but  by  shewing  in  what  degrees 
distance  minorates  the  object.— Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Mine-ration,  s.  Act  of  lessening ;  diminu- 
tion ;  decrease.  Obsolete. 

His  good  pleasure  was,  by  this  willing  minoration 
and  exinanition  of  himself,  to  shew  his  greater  con- 
descension.—  Walsall,  Life  of  Christ,  sign.  B.  7  : 
1615. 

Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight, 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  efficiencies 
are  communicable  without  a  minoration  of  gravity. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our  de- 
generated integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences. — Ibid. 

Minorite,  s.    Franciscan  friar. 

The  attendant  Minorites,  their  chaplains. — Mil- 
ton., Areopagitica. 

He  even  ventured  to  retort  insinuations  of  heresy 
against  the  Pope,  as  having  sanctioned  the  betrayal 
of  the  secrets  of  the  confessional  by  the  Minorite 
friars.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xii.  ch.vii. 
Minority.  S. 

1.  State  of  being  under  age. 

I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  be- 
half of  my  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them  both. 
— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

He  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  doubting  he  might  die  in  the 
minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to  pass,  that  no 
statute  made  during  the  minority  of  the  king  should 
bind  him  or  his  successors, except  it  were  confirmed 
by  the  king  at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that 
passed  in  king  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  was  a  repeal 
of  that  former  act ;  at  which  time  nevertheless  the 
king  was  minor. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

If  there  be  evidence,  that  it  is  not  many  ages  since 
nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken  for  a 
good  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal. —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Their  counsels  are  warlike  and  ambitious,  though 
something  tempered  by  the  minority  of  their  king. 
—Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  State  of  being  less. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  or  smallness  in  the  exclusion.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  The  smaller  number  :  (as,  '  The  minority 
held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to  the 
majority'). 

Conspiracies  and  insurrections  in  which  small 
minorities  are  engaged,  the  outbreakings  of  popular 
violence  unconnected  with  any  extensive  project  or 
any  durable  principle,  are  best  repressed  by  vigour 
and  decision. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

Minotaur,  s.  Monster  invented  by  the  poets, 
half  man  (named  Minos)  and  half  bull  (Gr. 
raipoc),  kept  in  Daedalus's  labyrinth. 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth, 
There  minotaurs  and  ugly  tr.    'ons  lurk. 

Shakespear,  h.    -~y  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Minster,  s.  [see  Monaster)  1  Monastery. 

Seynt  Albom. 
Of  that  mynstre  leyde  the  first  stone. 

Lydgate,  Life  of  St.  Alban. 

Minstrel,  s.  [Fr.  menestrel ;  from  Lat.  minis- 
trellus,  diminutive  of  minister.']  Itinerant 
musician ;  singer  to  some  musical  instru- 
ment. 
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Hark  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd, 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.  Spenser. 

Whether  any  minstrelles,  or  any  other  persons, 
doe  use  to  sing  any  songs  or  ditties  that  be  vile 
and  unclean. —  Queen,  Elizabeth's  Injunctions  and 
Articles,  art.  liv. :  1559. 

When  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's  house,  and  saw 
the  minstrels,  and  the  people  making  a  noise,  he  said 
unto  them,  Give  place:  for  the  maid  is  not  dead, but 
sleepeth. — Matthew,  ix.  23. 

These  fellows  (see  what  Fortune's  power  can  do!) 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show ; 
Follow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town, 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known  ; 
But  now,  grown  rich,  on  drunken  holydays, 
At  their  own  cost  exhibit  public  plays. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  61. 

Minstrelsy,  s. 

1.  Music;  instrumental  harmony. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play, 
And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsy. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

That  loving  wretch  that  swears, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds, 
Which  he  in  her  angelick  finds, 
Would  swear  as  justly,  that  he  hears, 
In  that  day's  rude  hoarse  minstrelsy,  the  spheres. 

Donne. 

I  began, . . . 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton,  Comus,  546. 

2.  Number  of  musicians. 

Ministring  spirits  train'd  up  in  feast,  and  song! 
Such  hast  thou  ami'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  167. 

3.  System  of  ballads. 

To  this  same  age  of  the  revival  of  Scottish  poetry 
also  belongs  nearly  the  whole  of  that  remarkable 
body  of  national  song  known  as  the  Jacobite  min- 
strelsy, forming  altogether  as  animated  and  power- 
ful an  expression  of  the  popular  feeling,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  pathos,  humour,  indignation,  and  scorn, 
as  has  anywhere  else  been  embodied  in  verse.  It  is 
almost  all  anonymous,  too,  as  if  it  had  actually 
sprung  from  the  general  heart  of  the  people,  or 
formed  itself  spontaneously  in  the  air  of  the  land. 
Probably  some  of  the  many  other  Scottish  songs  and 
ballads  no  authors  of  which  are  known  may  have 
been  produced  among  the  peasantry  themselves, 
even  during  the  long  interval  of  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  to  which  there 
belongs  no  name  of  a  Scottish  poet,  nor  any  poetry 
written  or  printed  in  that  dialect. — Crailc,  History 
of  English  Literature,  i.  p.  273. 

Mint.  s.  [A.S.  minte;  Lat.  men tha.~]  Aro- 
matic and  native  plant  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Mentha. 

Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Mint.  s.  [A.S.  mynet ;  Lat.  moneta.~\ 

1.  Place  where  money  is  coined. 

What  is  a  person's  name  or  face,  that  receives  all 
his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never  have 
been  known  had  there  not  been  medals  ? — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

2.  Place  of  invention. 

A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,  which 
grow  current  among  the  party.  —  Addison,  Free- 
holder. 
Mint.  v.  a. 

1.  Coin;  stamp  money. 

Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of 
silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giving 
any  remedy  of  weight;  and  so  to  set  the  mint  on 
work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Invent ;  forge. 

Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  hold  these  new 
portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  of 
such  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted. — Bacon,  Con- 
siderations on  War  with  Spain. 

Mintage,  s.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped. 
[Its]  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton,  Comus,  526. 

Minter.  s. 

1.  Coiner. 

Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver;  the  minter  must  add  other  weight,  if  the 
silver  be  not  pure.— Camden. 
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2.  Inventor. 

They  say  •  .  •  that  Apollo,  when  ho  is  an  archer, 
is  not  president  of  the  company.  O  generations  of 
fictitious  winters!  who  knows  not  that  Apollo  is  a 
deity  errant  ?  —  Gay  tun,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p. 242. 

Mintman.  s.    One  skilled  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  this  estate,  is  no  good  mintman;  but 
takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk 
and  currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick  value. — 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Mintmaster.  s. 

1.  One  who  presides  in  coinage. 

That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmasters  confessed, 
is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  copper. — 
Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents. 

The  great  mintmasters  of  these  terms,  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  to 
content  him. — Locke. 

Minuet,  s.   [Fr.  menuct.]    Stately  dance  so 

called. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate, 
With  whom  she'd  danced  a  minuet  so  late. 

Stepney 

John  has  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet  dancer. 
—Spectator. 

Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder— all  have  had  their  days. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 

Minute,  adj.  [Lat.  minutus.j  Small ;  little  ; 
slender;  small  in  bulk;  small  in  conse- 
quence. 

Some  minute  philosophers  pretend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

Such  an  universal  superintendeucy  has  the  eyu 
and  hand  of  providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things. — South,  Sermons. 

The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as  to 
pass  into  the  minutest  channels,  and  become  fit 
nutriment  for  the  body. — Arbulhnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Minute,  s. 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  enroll'd  'niongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  listening  ravish'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

2.  Small  space  of  time. 

They  walk'd  about  me  every  minute  while; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Beady  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
Experience  does  every  minute  prove  the  sad  truth 
of  this  assertion. — South,  Sermons. 

Tell  her,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring, 
I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king. 

Dryden.  A  urengzebe. 

3.  First  draught  of  any  agreement  in  writing. 

4.  Small  particular. 

His  garments  were  parted,  and  lots  cast  upon  his 
inward  coat ;  they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall  to 
drink ;  they  brake  not  a  bone  of  him,  but  they 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  looking  upon  him 
whom  they  had  pierced ;  according  to  the  prophecies 
of  him,  which  were  so  clear  and  descended  to  minutes 
and  circumstances  of  his  passion,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  by  which  they  could  doubt  whether  this 
were  he  or  no  who  was  to  come  into  the  world.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  p.  41 :  (ed.  Hurd). 

Till  then  there  is  a  very  fit  place  and  season  for 
the  exercise  of  the  other  part  of  the  passion  here, 
that  of  indignation,  the  last  minute  of  my  last  parti- 
cular.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  580. 

Minute,  v.  a.    Set  down  in  a  minute. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  plan  of  my  speculations. — Spectator. 

Minute-hand.  s.  Hand  that  points  to  the. 
minutes  of  a  clock  or  watch. 

We  have  no  perception  of  the  motion  of  the  index 
or  hour-hand  of  a  clock  ;  and  yet  this  no  percep- 
tion, so  many  times  repeated,  becomes  real  percep- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  minute-hand. — A.  Baxter, 
On  the  Soul,  ii.  304. 

Minute-jack.  s.    Jack  of  the  clockhouse. 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Minutely,  adj.  [from  minute.']  Happening 
every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

His  minutely  dread  and  expectation,  the  dream 
that  so  haunts  and  hounds  him,  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  580, 
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Those  minutely  preservations,  whereby  wo  are 
by  God's  graeious  providence  kept  from  danger. — 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sunday  v.  §  10. 
Minutely,   adv.     [from  minute."]  Every 
minute  ;  -with  very  little  time  intervening-. 
What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  cars?   As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven, 
to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from 
Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise  from  so  mor- 
tiferous  a  state.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Minutely,  adv.  [from  minute.']  In  a  minute 
manner ;  to  a  small  point ;  exactly  ;  to  the 
least  part ;  nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely  that 
order  of  ranging  all  he  said,  from  which  results  an 
obvious  perspicuity. — Locke. 

Minuteness,  s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Minute;  smallness ;  exility;  inconsider- 

ableness. 

The  animal  spirt  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minuteness. 
—Bentley. 

Many  other  such  minutenesses,  abundance  of 
variations  beyond  number.  —  ShucJeford,  On  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  preface,  p.  lxx. 
Minutiae,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    The  smallest  par- 
ticulars :  (notified  by  Todd  as  a  word  of 
modern  usage). 

I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  you  some  anecdotes 
concerning  him,  [Dr.  Johnson,]  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation.  The  very  minutiee  of  such  a 
character  must  be  interesting,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  filings  of  diamonds.— Dr.  Maxwell,  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

I  have  always  told  you  the  consequence  of  at- 
tending to  the  minutice,  where  art  (or  imposture  as 
the  illnatured  world  would  call  it)  is  designed. — 
Richardson,  Clarissa  Uarlowe,  let.  exevi. 
Minx.  S. 

1.  Young,  pert,  wanton  girl. 

Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  sir  Toby;  get 
him  to  pray. —  My  prayers,  minx!  —  Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Some  pretty  minkes.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy, p.  601. 

Some  torches  bore,  some  links 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx. 

Butler,  JIudibras,  ii.  2,  653. 
She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 
To  hold  the  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  man. 

J.  Dry  den,  jun.,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  34. 

2.  Animal  so  called.    See  Mink. 
Miocene,  adj.     [Gr.  uttwv  =  less  +  Kaivbc,  = 

new.]  Artificial  word  in  Geology,  signify- 
ing that  the  fossils  in  the  strata  to  which  it 
applies  belong  to  a  proportion  of  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  or  half.  Compare  Eocene, 
Pleiocene,  Pleistocene. 

Miocene  or  middle  tertiary  [is]  the  name  given  to 
a  large  and  important  division  of  the  Tertiary  series 
of  rocks,  almost  absent  in  the  British  islands,  but 
extensively  developed  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
well  shown  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  Faluns  of 
the  Loire  are  the  typical  Miocene  beds.  TheSewalik 
beds  of  the  north  of  India  are  partly  at  least  of  this 
period.  The  Nagel  Fluhe  and  Molasse  Swiss  de- 
posits are  referred  to  the  same  age ;  and  several 
large  and  important  portions  of  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  consist  of 
rocks  of  this  period.  In  Western  Europe  the 
Miocene  deposits  are  not  of  much  economic  im- 
portance, but  advancing  eastwards,  they  are  not 
only  more  extensive,  but  contain  large  deposits  of 
mineral  fuel,  chiefly  lignite.  The  great  plains  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Alps  to  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  are  lacustrine  deposits  of 
this  period  noh  in  fcssils  in  soma  localities. — An- 
gled, in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Mil-able.  adj.  [Lat.  miruliilix.~]  Wonderful ; 
attracting  admiration.  Obsolete. 
Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable, 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  herloud'st  O  yes 
Cries  This  is  he)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Miracle,  s.   [A  S.  miracle  ;  Lat.  miracitlum.~] 

1.  Wonder  ;  something  above  human  power. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

To  Garrick,  a  miracle  of  an  actor,  but  no  more 
than  a  smartish  man  of  talent  off  the  boards,  wo 
owe,  besides  many  alterations  and  adaptations  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  other  preceding  dra- 
matic writers,  the  lively  farces  of  The  Lying  Valet 
and  Miss  in  her  Teens.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  ii.  292. 

2.  In  Theology.    Effect  above  human  or  na- 
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tural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of 

some  truth. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  eminent 
above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  power, 
and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men  by  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases,  ejecting  of 
devils,  and  reviving  the  dead. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

_  Once  within  the  magic  circle,  the  enthralled  dis- 
ciple either  lost  all  desire  to  leave  it,  or,  if  he  strug- 
gled, Dominic  seized  him  and  dragged  him  back, 
now  an  unreluctant  captive,  by  awe,  by  persuasion, 
by  conviction,  by  what  was  believed  to  be  miracle, 
which  might  be  holy  art,  or  the  bold  and  ready  use 
of  casual  but  natural  circumstances.  '  God  has 
never,'  as  he  revealed  in  secret  (a  secret  not  likely 
to  be  religiously  kept)  to  the  Abbot  of  Casamare, 
'  refused  me  anything  that  I  have  prayed  for.'— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.ix. 

3.  Old  dramatic  entertainment  so  called.  See 
extract. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations in  England,  probably  as  early,  at  least, 
as  the  beginningof  the  twelfth  century, down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
later,  the  only  species  of  drama  known  was  that 
styled  the  miracle,  or  miracle-play.  The  subjects 
of  the  miracle-plays  were  all  taken  from  the  his- 
tories of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  from  the 
legends  of  saints  and  martyrs;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  their  original  design  was  chiefly  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  religious  knowledge.  They 
were  often  acted  as  well  as  written  by  clergymen, 
and  were  exhibited  in  abbeys,  in  churches,  and  in 
churchyards,  on  Sundays  or  other  holidays.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  till  some  time  after  their  first 
introduction  that  miracle-plays  came  to  be  annually 
represented  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  guilds  or  trading  companies  of  towns,  as  at 
Chester  and  elsewhere.  The  characters,  or  dramatis 
persona;,  of  the  miracle-plays,  though  sometimes 
supernatural  or  legendary,  were  always  actual  per- 
sonages, historical  or  imaginary ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect these  primitive  plays  approached  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama  than  those  by  which  they  were  suc- 
ceeded— the  morals,  or  moral-plays,  in  which,  not 
a  history,  but  an  apologue  was  represented,  and  in 
which  the  characters  were  all  allegorical.  The 
moral-plays  are  traced  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  they  appear  to  have  gra- 
dually arisen  out  of  t  he  miracle-plays,  in  which,  of 
course,  characters  very  nearly  approaching  in  their 
nature  to  the  impersonated  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
new  species  of  drama  must  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared. The  Devil  of  the  Miracles,  for  example, 
would  very  naturally  suirgest  the  Vice  of  the  morals ; 
which  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also  re- 
tained the  devil  of  their  predecessors,  who  was  too 
amusing  and  popular  a  character  to  be  discarded. 
Nor  did  the  moral-plays  altogether  put  down  the 
miracle-plays :  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  at 
least,  the  latter  continued  to  be  represented  almost 
to  as  late  a  date  as  the  former. . . .  Both  moral-plays, 
however,  and  even  the  more  ancient  miracle-plans, 
continued  to  be  occasionally  performed  down  to  the 
very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  last 
dramatic  representations  at  which  Elizabeth  was 
present,  was  a mordX-pUty, entitled  '  The  Contention 
between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,'  which  \va<  per- 
formed before  her  majesty  in  1000.  or  1601.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  i.  44. 

(See  also  Moral-play,  Morality,  and  Mystery.) 
Miracle,  v.  a.    Make  wonderful. 
Who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  loved  before  me. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Miracle-monger,  s.    Pretender  to  the  per- 
formance of,  dealer  in,  miracles  ;  impostor. 

Direct  the  intention  of  these  laws  only  against 
jugglers,  miracle-mongers,  or  impostors. — llalliwell, 
Melamproncea ,  p.  52. 

The  two  miracle-mongers  had  not  been  above  a 
minute  in  the  holy  sepulchre,  when  the  glimmering 
of  the  holy  fire  was  seen,  or  imagined  to  appear, 
through  some  chinks  of  the  door;  and  certainly 
Bedlam  itself  never  saw  such  an  unruly  transport 
as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at  this  sight.— Maan- 
drell,  Travels,  p.  96. 
Miracling.  verbal  abs.  Working  a  miracle. 
Hare. 

Their  power  of  miracling,  their  infallibility,  did 
but  add  countenance  and  strength  to  their  declar- 
ative power—  Hales  (of  Eton),  Power  of  the  Keys, 
p.  169:  1677. 

Miraclist.  s.    Miracle-monger.  Bare. 

Heare  the  miraclist  report  it,  who  himselfe  was 
an  actor.— Declaration  of  'Popish Impostures.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Miraculous,  adj.    Done  by  miracle;  pro- 
duced by  miracle  ;  effected  by  power  more 
than  natural. 

Arithmetical  progression  might  easily  demonstrate 
how  fast  mankind  would  increase,  overpassing  as 
miraculous,  though  indeed  natural,  that  example  of 
t)ie  Israelites,  who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred 
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and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unto  six  hundred 
thousand  able  men. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Restore  this  day,  for  thy  great  name, 
"Unto  his  ancient  and  miracidous  right.  Herbert. 

Miraculously,  adv.  In  a  miraculous  man- 
ner ;  by  miracle  ;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

It  was  the  singular  providence  of  God  to  draw 
those  northern  heathen  nations  down  into  those 
Christian  parts,  where  they  might  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  mingle  nations  so  remote  miracu- 
lously to  make  one  blood  and  kindred  of  all  people, 
and  each  to  have  knowledge  of  him. — Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and  iEneas, 
wounded  as  he  was.  could  not  have  engaged  him  in 
single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been  miracu- 
lously healed. — Dryden. 

Miraculousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Miraculous;  state  of  being  effected  by 
miracle  ;  superiority  to  natural  power. 

I  understand  not  how  any  hasty  conclusions, 
concerning  the  miraculousness  of  any  strange 
event,  can  reconcile  themselves  to  counsel  and  so- 
briety.— J.  Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodi- 
gies, p. 242 :  1665. 

The  miractdousness  of  such  appearances  will  be 
no  longer  urged  as  an  argument  against  their  pos- 
sibility.—  West,  Observations  on  the  Resurrection, 
§13. 

Mirage,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Mirage  [is]  the  name  given  by  the  French  sailors 
to  an  optical  phenomenon  on  which  M.  Monge  read 
a  memoir  to  the  institute  at  Cairo,  during  the 
French  invasion  of  Egypt.  It  often  happens  at  sea 
that  a  ship  seen  at  a  distance  appears  as  if  painted 
in  the  sky,  and  not  to  be  supported  by  the  water. 
A  similar  effect  was  observed  by  the  French  in  the 
course  of  their  march  throusrh  the  desert :  the  vil- 
lages seen  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  built  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  In  proportion  as 
they  approached,  the  apparent  surface  of  the  water 
became  narrower;  when  they  were  only  at  a  small 
distance,  it  disappeared,  and  the  same  illusion  be- 
gan in  regard  to  the  next  villace.  M.  Monge  as- 
cribes this  effect  to  a  diminution  of  the  density  of 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere.  This  diminu- 
tion in  the  desert  is  produced  by  the  increase  of 
heat,  arising  from  that  communicated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  the  sand,  with  which  this  stratum  is 
in  immediate  contact.  At  sea  it  takes  place  when, 
by  particular  circumstances,  such  as  the  action  of 
the  wind,  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
holds  in  solution  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than 
the  other  strata.  In  this  state  of  things  the  rays  of 
light,  which  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
heavens,  having  arrived  at  the  surface  that  sepa- 
rates the  less  dense  stratum  from  those  above  it,  do 
not  pass  through  that  stratum,  but  are  reflected, 
and  paint  in  the  eye  of  the  observer  an  image  of  the 
heavens,  which  appearing  to  him  to  be  below  the 
horizon,  he  takes  it  for  water,  when  the  phenomenon 
occurs  at  land. — Bees,  Cyclopcedia. 

When  the  effect  is  confined  to  an  apparent  eleva- 
tion the  English  sailors  call  it  looming;  when  in- 
verted images  are  formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the 
name  of  Fata  Morgana.  Ships  in  the  whale-fisheries 
are  often  descried,  and  sometimes  known  by  means 
of  the  mirage,  at  considerable  distances. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Mire.  s.   Mnd  ;  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  water. 

He  his  rider  from  the  lofty  steed 
Would  have  cast  down  and  trod  in  dirty  mire. 

Spenser. 

Mire.  v.  a.  Whelm  in  the  mud ;  soil  with 
mud. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  P 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  No  part  of  it  is  mine. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.l. 

Miredrum.  s.  Name  for  the  Bittern: 
(given  by  Yarrell  in  the  synonymy,  but 
not  in  the  text). 
Mirincent.  adj.  [Lat.  minis  =  wonderful  + 
facio  (in  composition,  -ficio)  —  do  ;  pres. 
part,  faciens,  -entis.] 

Enchantment  Agrippa  proves  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  mirijicent  power  into  the  thing  en- 
chanted.—Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  i. 
ch.  xviii.  §  3. 

Mirish.  adj.    Somewhat  miry  ;  miry.  Rare. 

In  times  of  tumult  thou  amongst  the  Irish, 
Hast  made  them  skip  o'er  bogs  and  quagmires 
mirish.  Taylor  (the  Water-poet) :  1603. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mirk.  adj.    See  Murky. 

Diggon,  I  praye  thee,  speak  not  so  dirke ; 
Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to-mirke. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
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A  shadow  blacker  than  the  mirkcst  night, 
Inviron'd  all  the  place  with  darkness  sad. 

Fairfax,  Translation  o/Tasso,  xvi.  68. 

Mirksome.  adj.    Dark  ;  obscure. 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Into  tli.'s  mirksome  source. 

JJr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  4,  2. 

Mirksomencss.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Mirksome;  obscurity. 

You  can  easily  ford  over  all  the  depths  thereof, 
and  clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  mirksome- 
ness  therein. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar, 
p.  75 :  1025. 

mirror,  s.    [Fr.  miroir.~\ 

1.  Looking-glass;  anything  which  exhibits 
representations  of  objects  by  reflection. 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright. 

Spenser,  Epithalamium. 
That  power  which  gave  me  eyes  the  world  to  view, 

To  view  myself  infused  an  inward  light, 
Whereby  my  soul,  as  by  a  mirror  true, 

Of  her  own  form  may  take  a  perfect  sight. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Mirroir  of  poets,  mirroir  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
Pleased  and  displeased  with  her  own  faults  endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  musick  cures.  Waller. 

By  chance  he  spy'd  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look ; 
Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  changed  that  scarce  himself  he  knew. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcile,  i.  561. 

Late  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  impend, 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Pattern:  exemplar;  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if  she 
did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some  ab- 
solute shape  or  mirror  always  present  before  her. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

0  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
3Iirrour  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryden. 

Mirth,    s.      Merriment;   jollity;  gaiety; 

laughter. 

To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth,  to  sit, 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world  is  not 
mirth,  but  art :  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but 
walks  under  a  disguise. — South,  Sermons. 

1  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an 
habit,  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator, no.  381. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 

Mirthful,  adj.    Merry;  gay;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word, 
That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board, 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning.  B.  Jonson. 

The  feast  was  served,  the  bowl  was  crown'd 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.lSS. 

Mirthfully,  adv.    In  a  mirthful  manner. 

This  nephta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance,  in 
colour  not  unlike  soft  white  clay ;  of  quality  hot  and 
dry,  so  as  it  is  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sunbeams,  or 
heat  that  issues  from  fire  ;  as  was  mirthfully  experi- 
mented upon  one  of  Alexander's  pages,  who,  being 
anointed,  with  much  ado  escaped  burning. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Ilelation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  182. 
Mirthless,  adj.   Lacking,  wanting,  destitute 
of,  devoid  of,  mirth  ;  joyless  ;  cheerless. 
Sion's  doleful  state, 
Desolate ; 

Sacked,  burned,  and  enthrall'd  ; 
And  the  temple  spoiled,  which  we 
Ne'er  should  see, 
To  our  mirthless  minds  we  call'd. 

Donne,  Psalm  CXXXVII.,  Poems,  p.  328. 
Miry.  adj.    Deep  in,  consisting  of,  mire. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and 
she  under  her  horse:  thou  should'st  have  heard  in 
how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled.—  Shake- 
spear, Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

All  men  who  lived  lazy  lives,  and  died  natural 
deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  va>t  caves 
under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench  and 
misery. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  aukle  rose  the  chalky  clay. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  239. 

Voi,.  II. 
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Mis.  [A.S.  mis-.']  Prefix,  denoting,  in  com- 
position, defect;  as  in  Amiss. 
[Mis. — A  particle  in  composition  implying  separation, 
divergence,  error.  Gothic,  missaleiks,  sundry,  vari- 
ous ;  missaquiss,  dissension  ;  missadedins,  misdeeds, 
sins;  misso, alternately ;  sis  misso,  themselves,  one 
to  the  other;  Old  Norse,  a  mis,  astray,  in  turns; 
fara  a  mis  vid,  to  miss,  to  pass  by;  misdaudi,  the 
death  of  one  or  the  other;  mishar,  misdiupr,  un- 
equally high  or  deep ;  misleggia,  to  lay  unequally. 
Thessi  vetr  misleggst,  this  winter  is  unsteady  in 
temperature.  Miss(el,  lucky  and  unlucky  by  fits ; 
viisgd,  to  make  an  oversight;  misgaungr,  a  wrong 
road  ;  missa,  to  lose ;  Norse,  i  myssen,  amiss,  wrong ; 
misfara,  to  go  astray.  It  is  remarkable  that  mes  or 
mis,  from  minus,  less,  is  used  in  composition  in  the 
Romance  languages  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
mis  in  the  Gothic.  Spanish  menoscabo,  French  mes- 
clief,  mischief;  Spanish  menospreciar,  French  mes- 
priser,  mepriser,  to  put  slight  value  on,  to  misprise, 
to  make  light  of;  mesprendre,  to  mistake ;  mesal- 
liance, unequal  alliance  ;  Italian,  misfare,  to  misdo; 
misleale,  disloyal.  &c.  But  probably  the  use  of  the 
particle  in  the  Romance  dialects  may  really  have 
been  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  mis. 
The  Gaelic  uses  mi  in  the  same  way  ;  as  from  adh, 
prosperity  (Anglo-Saxon,  eadig,  blessed),  miadh, 
misfortune.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 
Misacception.  s.    Wrong  acceptation. 

The  apostle  fears  none  of  these  currish  oblatra- 
tions  ;  but,  contemning  all  impotent  misacception s, 
calls  them  what  he  finds  them,  froward  genera- 
tions.— Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  preached  to  the  Lords, 
Feb.  18,  1634,  Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  31.  (Rich.) 
Misadventure,  s.  Mischance  ;  misfortune ; 
ill  luck  ;  bad  fortune. 

Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or  mis- 
adventure, falleth  into  danger,  it  much  advanceth 
both  his  reputation  and  enterprize,  if  bravely  he 
behaveth  himself. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  atld  misad- 
ventures, of  no  less  than  six  thousand  foot. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Distinguish  betwixt  misadventure  and  design. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Misadventured.  part.  pref.  Unfortunate. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life ; 

Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  prol. 

Misadvised,  part.  pref.    Influenced  by  bad 

advice. 

Misadvisedly.  adv.  In  a  misadvised  manner. 
Undiscretely  or  misadvisedly  shewe  foorth  the 
same. —  Udal,  Luke,  ch.  ix.  (Rich.) 

Misaffect.  v.  a.    Dislike  ;  not  be  fond  of. 

That  peace  which  you  have  hitherto  so  perversely 
misaffected.  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Misaffected.  part.  pref.  Ill  affected ;  ill  dis- 
posed. 

The  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all 
the  members  must  needs  be  misaffected. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

Misaffirm.  v.  a.    State  incorrectly ;  affirm 

falsely. 

I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  the  dead,  but  a  good 
deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  information 
given  them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  remember- 
ing them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves  know  to 
be  here  miaaffirmed,  they  may  be  kept  from  entering 
the  third  time  unadvisedly  into  war  and  bloodshed. 
— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  pref. 
Misaimed.  part.  pref.    Not  aimed  rightly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  misaimed  sight. 
Did  fall  to  ground.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Misallegation.  s.    False  statement. 

You  have  compelled  me,  who  have  charged  me  so 
unjustly  with  misallegations. — Bishop  Morton,  A 
Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop 
of  Duresme,  p.  277. 
Misallege,  v.  a.    Cite  falsely  as  a  proof  or 
argument. 

[This]  is  all  that  Eusebius,  by  them  mistranslated 
and  misalleged  by  him,  [my  refuter,]  requireth. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  135. 

Misalliance,  s.    Improper  association. 

Their  purpose  was  to  ally  two  things,  in  nature 
incompatible,  the  Gothic  and  the  classic  unity;  the 
effect  of  which  misalliance  was  to  discover  and  ex- 
pose the  nakedness  of  the  Gothic. — Bishop  Hurd. 
Misallied.  part.  pref.    Ill  associated. 

They  [the  French  revolutionists]  are  &  misallied 
and  disparaged  branch  of  the  House  of  Ximrod.— 
Burke. 
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Misalter.  v.  a.    Alter  for  the  worse. 

These  are  all  . .  .  which  have  so  misallered  tho 
leiturgy,  that  it  can  no  more  be  known  to  be  itself. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Answer  to  the  Vindication  of  Smec- 
tymnuus.  (Rich.) 
Misanthrope,  s.    Hater  of  mankind. 
Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope  ; 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Misanthropes,   s.     [Greek  form   of  mis- 
anthrope.   Not  English.     In  the  extract 
accented  as  if  the  first  o  were  short,  which 
it  is  not.]  Manhater. 

I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Misanthropic,  adj.    Hating  mankind. 

What  can  be  more  gloomy  and  misanthropic  than 
the  following  strain  of  discontent? — Observer,  no.150 
(Rich.) 

Misanthropical,  adj.  Misanthropic. 

The  varieties  of  misanthropical  covetousness. — 
Granger,  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  101 :  1621. 
Misanthropist,  s.    Hater  of  mankind. 

Having  given  some  passages  of  this  poet  where  he 
speaks  as  a  misanthropist,  it  is  but  justice  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  moralist. — Observer,  no.  150.  (Rich.) 

Misanthropy,  s.    Hatred  of  mankind. 

In  this  last  part  of  his  imaginary  travels,  Swift 
lias  indulged  a  misanthropy  that  is  intolerable.— 
Lord  Orrery,  On  Swift,  p.  166. 
Misapplication,  s.    Application  to  a  wrong 
purpose. 

The  indistinction  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  vigilance  of  those  who  preside  over  these  cha- 
rities is  so  exemplary,  that  persons  disposed  to  do 
good  can  entertain  no  suspicions  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  their  bounty. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  provident  for  the  future,  anA 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  lead  us  into  misap  ■ 
plications  of  it.—  Rogers. 

But  the  deep  and  real  cause  of  his  transitory  suc- 
cess, was  the  general  jealousy  which  was  abroad 
concerning  the  misapplication  of  the  vast  funds 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Land. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

A  third  example  is  the  opposition  sometimes  made 
to  legitimate  interferences  of  government  in  the 
economical  affairs  of  society,  grounded  on  a  misap- 
plication of  the  maxim,  t  hat  an  individual  is  a  better 
judge  than  the  government  of  what  is  for  his  own 
pecuniary  interest.  —  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  v.  ch.  vi. 

Misapply,  v.  a.    Apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometime  by  action's  dignified. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

When  a  man  attempts  to  combat  the  principle  of 
utility,  it  is  with  reasons  drawn,  without  his  being 
aware  of  it,  from  that  very  principle  itself.  His 
arguments,  if  they  prove  anything,  prove  not  that 
the  principle  is  wrong,  but  that,  according  to  the 
applications  he  supposes  to  be  made  of  it,  it  is  mis- 
applied.— Bentham,  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  i.  §  xiii. 

Misapprehend,  v.  a.  Not  apprehend  rightly. 

That  your  reasonings  may  lose  none  of  their  force 
by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  them,  I 
shall  give  the  reader  your  arguments. — Locke. 

Having  extracted  this  statement,  we  believe  no 
one  who  is  not  resolved  wilfully  to  misapprehend 
the  author's  views  will  accuse  him  of  insinuating  a 
wish  at  variance  with  the  highest  tone  of  honour 
and  good  fai t h  towards  Spain , or  the  most  determ ined 
spirit  of  patriotism  towards  the  interests  of  his  own 
country. — Lord  Brougham,  Spanish  Affairs,  July, 
1808. 

Misapprehension,  s.    Mistake ;  not  right 
apprehension. 

It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance :  what  we  have  to  say 
under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our  misappre- 
hensions and  errors. — Glanville. 
Misarrangrement.  s.    Wrong  arrangement. 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upheaving  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangement .')  on  the  roof, 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy-laud. 

Cowper,  Task,  b.  v.  (Rich.) 

Misascribe.  v.  a.    Ascribe  falsely. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature. — Boyle. 
Misassay.  v.  a.    Try  unsuccessfully. 

Willie,  why  ligst  thou  (man)  so  woe-begon, 

What !  been  thy  rather  lamkins  ill  apaid  P 
Or  hath  some  drerie  chance  thy  pipe  misdone  ? 
Or  hast  thou  any  sheep-cure  misassaied  7 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ]]'illie 
and  Old  Wennock.  (Rich.) 
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Misassign.  v.  a.    Assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misassigned  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon.— Boyle. 
Misattended.  part.  pref.  Taken  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

They  shall  recover  the  misattended  words  of 
Christ,  to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense,  from 
manifold  contradictions. — Milton,  On  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  ii.  22. 

Misbecome,  v.  a.  Not  to  become  or  suit ; 
be  unseemly  ;  not  to  suit. 

What  to  him  [the  dauphin]  from  England? — 
Scorn  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender.        Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Fortius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct : 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
Misbecoming,  part.  adj.  Unseemly. 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  playfellows 
has  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill-turned  con- 
fidence, that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenuous 
ways  of  shitting  in  the  world  must  be  unlearned  to 
make  way  for  better  principles. — Locke. 

Misbecomingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Misbecoming;  unbecomingness. 

Moral  failings,  whose  unfitness  or  misbecoming- 
ness  makes  all  the  guilt. — lioyle,  Against  Customary 
Swearing,  p.  115. 
Misbegotten,  adj.    Unlawfully  or  irregu- 
larly begotten. 

Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  6. 
Your  words  have  ta'en  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 

To  bring  man-slaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 

Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed, 

Is  valour  misbegot.        Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

The  misbegotten  infant  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  throes 
The  swelling  rind  with  unavailing  strife, 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 

Misbehave,  v.  a.  Conduct  ill  or  impro- 
perly:  (with  self,  i.e.  the  construction  re- 
flective or  middle). 

Spirits  who  have  misbehaved  themselves.— Jortin. 

Misbehaved,  adj.  Untaught;  ill-bred;  un- 
civil. 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
Misbehaviour.  .9.  Ill  conduct ;  bad  practice. 
The  misbehaviour  of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  laud- 
ably in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others. — 
A  dd ison,  Freeholder. 

Misbelief,  s.    False  religion  ;  wrong  belief. 
I,  that  have  sold  such  as  profess'd  the  faith 
That  I  was  born  in  to  captivity, 
Will  make  their  number  equal  that  I  shall 
Deliver  from  the  oar;  and  win  as  many, 
By  the  clearness  of  my  actions,  to  look  on 
Their  misbelief,  and  loath  it.  Massinger,  Rcncjado. 

Misbelieve,  v.  n.    Hold  a  false  belief. 
Misbeliever,  s.    One  who  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion, or  believes  wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curst  intent 
To  take  a  misbeliever  to  my  bed, 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Misbelieving,  part.  adj.  Holding  a  false 
belief. 

Hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 
Misbeseem.  v.  a.    Suit  ill  ;  not  to  become. 
One  thinks  it  misbesceming  the  author,  because  a 
poem;  another,  unlawful  in  itself,  because  a  satire. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 

Neither  can  this  action  misbeseem  the  worthiness 
of  so  glorious  a  piece.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  101. 

Misbestow.  v.  a.    Bestow  improperly. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the 
misbestowed  wealth,  which  they  were  cheated  of. — 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 
Remember,  dear,  how  loath  and  slow 

I  was  to  cast  a  look  or  smile, 
Or  one  love-line  to  mis-bestmv, 
Till  thou  hadst  changd  both  face  and  stile. 

Carew,  Poems,  p.  165. 
Misborn.  part.  pref.    Born  to  misfortune  ; 
unluckily  born. 

Ah !  misborn  elf, 
la  evil  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  6,  42, 
t>2G 
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iscalculate.  v.  a.    lleckon  wrong. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in 
such  a  multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted, 
misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated. —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

To  this  assembly  the  chancellor  set  forth  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  last  subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  all  the  bishops  in  England,  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the  number  of 
parishes. — Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.iii.  ch.  viii. 
Miscalculation,  s.    Wrong  computation. 

Their  want  of  intercalations,  and  their  miscalcu- 
lations of  eclipses. — Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  73. 

Miscall,  v.  a.    Name  improperly. 

My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
The  third  act,  which  connects  propositions  and 
deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 
discourse ;  and  we  shall  not  miscall  it  if  we  name  it 
reason. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
What  you  miscall  their  folly  is  their  care. 

Dryden. 

Miscarriage,  s. 

1 .  Ill  conduct. 

How,  alas !  will  he  appear  in  that  awful  day,  when 
even  the  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  mercy  of  God  be 
magnified  in  their  pardon. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

2.  Unhappy  event  of  our  undertakings  ; 
failure. 

When  a  counsellor,  to  save  himself. 
Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  him  to  publick  rage  and  hate, 
O,  'tis  an  act  as  infamously  base, 
As  should  a  common  soldier  skulk  behind, 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleads  him,  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on  it 
must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election. — Locke. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower  em- 
ployments of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the  fear  of 
evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  good  ;  to  be 
exposed  to  censure,  without  hope  of  praise;  to  be 
disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  punished  for  neglect, 
where  success  would  have  been  without  applause,  ! 
and  diligence  without  reward.— Johnson,  Preface 
to  Dictionary. 

3.  Abortion ;  act  of  bringing  forth  before  tbe 
time. 

There  must  be  miscarriages  and  abortions;  for 
there  died  many  women  with  child. — (Jraunt,  Bills 
of  Mortality. 

Miscarry,  v.  n. 

1.  Fail;  not  have  the  intended  event;  not 
succeed ;  be  lost  in  an  enterprise ;  not 
reach  the  effect  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier 
who  miscarried  at  sea? — Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,  iii.  1. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 
miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius  to 
arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it. — Swift. 

2.  Have  an  abortion. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately 
formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for 
a  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove 
abortive. — Sotith,  Sermons. 

You  have  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  another's 
embriosthan  the  fondest  mothers  are  of  their  own; 
for  you  have  preserved  every  thing  that  I  miscarried 
ot—Pope. 

Miscarrying,  part.  adj.  Producing  miscar- 
riage. 

Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts. 
— Hosea,  ix.  14. 

Miscast,  v.  a.    Take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Men  miscast  their  days  ;  for  in  their  age  they  de- 
duce the  account  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth, 
but  the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  they  were  born. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Misceiiane.  s.  [Lat.]  Mixed  corn,  as 
wheat  and  rye ;  Meslin  (of  which  it  is  a 
fuller  form). 

It  is  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  misceiiane 
in  corn ;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History,  no.  670 :  ed.  1G58. 

Misceiiane,  or  Miscellen.  adj.  Various; 
mixed. 

Pliny  says  of  miscellen  pulses,  sowed  together  in 
Italy  in  his  time,  '  nihil  ocymo,  &c.' — Bishop  Hacket, 
Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  113:  1693. 

Miscellaneous,  adj.     Mingled ;  composed 

of  various  kinds. 
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Being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be 
received  with  suspicion ;  for  such  as  amass  all  re- 
lations must  err  in  some,  and  without  offence  be  un- 
believed  in  many. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd  scarce  worth  the 
praise.        3Iilton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  49. 
Miscellaneousness.  .i.   Attribute  suggested 
by  Miscellaneous;  composition  of  va- 
rious kinds. 
Miscellany,  adj.    Mixed  of  various  kinds. 
The  power  of  Spain  consisteth  in  a  veteran  army, 
compounded  of  miscellany  forces  of  all  nations. — 
Bacon. 

By  their  miscellany  deities  at  Borne,  which  grew 
together  with  their  victories,  they  shewed  no  nation 
was  without  its  god. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Miscellany,  s.    Mass  formed  out  of  various 
kinds. 

'Tis  but  a  bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin ;  sins  ori- 
ginal, and  sins  actual. — Hewyt,  Sermon,  p.  4:  1658. 

I  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having  lent 
my  name  to  recommend  miscellanies  or  works  of 
other  men. — Pope. 

When  they  havejoiii'd  their  pericranies, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies.  Swift. 
Miscellany  madam.    Milliner  ;  tirewoman. 

Now  would  I  be  an  empress,  and,  by  and  by,  a 
dutchess;  then  a  great  lady  of  the  state;  then 'one 
of  your  miscellany  madams ;  then  a  waiting-woman. 
— B.  Jiinson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1.  (Nai-es  by  H. 
and  W.) 

As  a  waiting-woman,  I  would  taste  my  lady's  de- 
lights to  her;  as  a  miscellany  madam,  invent  new 
tires  and  go  visit  courtiers. — Ibid.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Miscentre.  v.  a.    Place  amiss,  liars. 

They  were  confounded,  because  they  hoped,  says 
thy  servant  Job  ;  because  they  had  misplaced,  ims- 
centred  their  hopes. — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  134. 

Mischallenge.  s.    Challenge  given  amiss. 
Hare. 

Lo  !  faitour,  there  thy  meede  unto  thee  take, 
The  meede  of  thy  mischallenge. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3, 11.  (Bich.) 
Mischance,  s.    Ill  luck ;  ill  fortune ;  mis- 
fortune ;  mishap. 

The  lady  Cecropia  sent  him  to  excuse  the  mis- 
chance of  her  beasts  ranging  in  that  dangerous  sort. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady,  by  which  occasion  she  had  stum- 
bled upon  such  mischances  as  were  little  for  the 
honour  of  her  family. — Id. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising 
a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  him  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a 
man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  man's 
unhappiness,  his  mischance  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
fault. — South,  Sermons. 

Mischarge.  v.  a.    Charge  amiss  in  an  ac- 
compt. 

The  most  of  the  rest  of  the  complaints  were  touch- 
ing particulars  mischarged. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Sheriff's 
Accompts,  ch.x. 
Mischief,  s.    [N.Fr.  meschef.~] 

1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuri- 
ously done. 

The  law  in  that  case  punlsheth  the  thought ;  for 
better  is  a  mischief  than  an  inconvenience. — Spen- 
ser, Vieiv  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Come,  you  murdering  ministers ! 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs. — Psalms,  Iii.  2. 

Was  I  the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  x.  139. 

2.  Ill  consequence  ;  vexatious  affair. 

States  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a 
common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies 
would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy  was  sub- 
duvd.-Swift. 
With  a  or  the. 

'  Abi  in  malam  rem,' go  nence  with  a  mischief. — 
Eliot,  Dictionary  :  15D9.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  the  simpering  scornful  pusse,  the  supposed 
mistress  of  the  house  (with  a  mischief),  who  is.  in- 
deed, a  kindeof  creature  retired  for  a  while  into  the 
country  to  escape  the  whip  in  the  city. —  Taylor 
(the  Water-poet) :  1630.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mischief,  v.  a.  Hurt ;  harm ;  injure.  Bare. 

That  sad  intolligencing  tyrant,  that  mischiefs  the 
world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir.— Milton,  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  b.  ii. 

As  when  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  mis- 
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chief  sonic  of  those  which  were  of  the  church.— 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

If  the  greatest  inward  heat  be  not  sweetened  by 
meekness,  or  not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it  bring 
to  our  souls  any  benefit?  rather  it  mischiefs  them.— 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 
Mischiefmaker.  s.    One  who  causes  mis- 
chief. 

Mischiefmaking-.  adj.    Causing  mischief. 
Come  not  thou  with  mischief-making  beauty, 
To  interpose  between  us ;  look  not  on  him. 

Roive,  Jane  Shore. 

Mischievous,  adj. 

1.  Harmful;  hurtful;  destructive;  noxious; 
pernicious  ;  injurious  ;  wicked  :  (used  both 
of  persons  and  things'). 

Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 

ch  ievous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolerably 
mischievous  to  society. — South,  Sermons. 

He  had  corrupted  or  deluded  most  of  his  servants, 
telling  them  that  their  master  was  run  mad ;  that  he 
had  disinherited  his  heir, and  was  going  to  settle  his 
estate  upon  a  parish-boy :  that  if  he  did  not  look 
after  their  master  he  would  do  some  very  mischievous 
thing. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

2.  Spiteful ;  malicious. 

Thither  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1054 
Mischievously,   adv.     In   a  mischievous 
manner;  noxiously;  hurtfully ;  wickedly. 
Nor  was  the  cruel  destiny  content 
To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow, 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too ; 

But  like  a  harden'd  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 
And  plunder'd  first,  and  then  desiroy'd. 

JJryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
KUlegrew. 

Mischievousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Mischievous;  hurtfulness ;  perni- 
ciousness;  wickedness. 

Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which  is  in 
youth,  with  the  mischievousness,  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the  con- 
firmed obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner. — South,  Sermons. 

Miscboose.  v.  a.    Choose  amiss. 

This  mischance  did  not  happen  as  any  token  that 
God  was  displeased  with  our  enterprise ;  .  .  .  but 
that  we  mischose  the  daie,  attempting  so  great  a 
worke  upon  his  daie  of  rest. — Stoiv,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, anno  1596.  (Rich.) 

Miscible.  adj.    Possible  to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  subtile  liquors  which  come  over 
in  distillations,  not  inflammable,  miscible  with 
water. — Arbuthnot. 

Miscitation.  s.    Unfair  or  false  quotation. 

What  a  miscitation  is  this  ?  '  Moses  commanded.' 
The  law  was  God's,  not  Moses's. — Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
temptations,  b. iv. 

Being  charged  with  miscitation  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  was  requisite  to  say  something  ;  honesty  is  a 
tender  point. — Collier. 

Miscite.  v.  a.    Cite  amiss. 

If  Satan  have  miscited  the  psalme  (hee  shall  give 
his  angels  charge  over  thee)  for  temptation,  may  we 
not  make  use  of  it  for  the  comfort  of  protection  ? — 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  vol.  i. 
p.  687.  (Rich.) 
Kisciaim.  s.    Mistaken  claim. 

Error,  misclaim  and  forgetfulness,  become  suitors 
for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour. — Bacon. 
Miscollection.  s.   Faulty  collection. 

In  his  words  and  yours,  I  find  both  a  miscollec- 
tion and  a  wrong  charge. — Bishop  Hall,  Apology 
against  tlw  Brownists,  vol.  i.  fol.  533.  (Rich.) 
Miscomputation.  s.    False  reckoning. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  miscomputation 
of  that  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Miscompute.  s.  Miscomputation. 

Budeus  de  Asse  correcting  the  miscompute  of 
Vallar. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  vii.  xviii. 
(Rich.) 

Misconceit.  s.  False  opinion  ;  wrong  no- 
tion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
yet  brought  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear 
to  be  so  in  very  deed.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

misconceive,  v.  a.    Misjudge ;  have  a  false 

notion  of. 


Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt. 

Spenser. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and 
reasonable  causes  of  those  things,  which,  for  want 
of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they  misconceived. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Misconceive,  v.  n.  Entertain  a  mistaken 
notion  ;  have  a  wrong  idea. 

The  high  priest,  suspecting  lest  the  king  should 
misconceive  that  some  treachery  had  been  done  to 
Heliodorus  by  the  Jews,  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the 
health  of  the  man. — 2  Maccabees,  iii.  32. 

Misconceiver.  s.    One  who  misconceives. 
What  a  misconceiver 't  is. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Passionate  Madman, 
ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Misconception.  .?.    Erroneous  view,  notion, 
or  understanding. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other 
than  an  heap  of  misconception  and  errour. — Glan- 
villc,  Sce2)sis  Scientifica. 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  pieces 
of  most  ancient  history,  which  have  been  chiefly 
preserved  in  Scripture,  confirmed  anew,  and  freed 
from  those  misconceptions  or  misrepresentations 
which  made  them  sit  uneasy  upon  the  spirits  even 
of  the  best  men. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  sophistries  and  cavils  which  political  sceptics 
and  innovators  have  founded,  partly  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  theory,  and  partly  on  a  misstatement 
of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to  the  degradation  of  a 
system  in  the  eyes  of  reasoners. — Lord  Brougham, 
Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Balance  of 
Power,  January,  1803. 
Misconclusion.  s.    Wrong  inference. 

Away,  then,  with  all  the  false  positions  and  mis- 
conclusions,  all  the  fantastical  or  wicked  thoughts 
of  the  world. — Bishop  Hall,  The  Fashions  of  the 
World,  vol.  ii.  fol.  379.  (Rich.) 

Misconduct,  s.    Ill  behaviour  ;  ill  manage- 
ment. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggra  vated 
by  such  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  same  slips 
or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

It  highly  concerned  thorn  to  reflect  how  great 
obligations  both  the  memory  of  their  past  miscon- 
duct, and  their  present  advantages,  laid  on  them, 
to  walk  with  care  and  circumspection. — Rogers, 
Sermons. 

In  a  popular  insurrection  at  Colmar,  caused  partly 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  own  troops,  the  new  em- 
peror was  discomfited  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
loss  of  the  regalia  of  the  empire. — Milmau,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.viii.  ch.  i. 

Misconndent.  adj.   Having  false  confidence. 
Brethren,  your  not  omniscient  eyes  shall  see  that 
my  eyes  are  so  lyncean,  as  to  see  you  proudly  mis- 
confident. — Bishop  Hall.  Answer  to  the  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.  (Rich.) 

Misconjecture.  s.    Wrong  guess. 

1  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures. —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Misconjecture.  v.  n.    Make  a  wrong  guess 
or  conjecture. 

I  find  it  to  be  ordinary,  that  many  pressing  and 
fawning  persons  do  misconjecture  of  the  humours 
of  men  in  authority.— Bacon,  On  the  Controversy  of 
tlie  Church  of  England. 

Misconsecrate.  v.  a.  Consecrate  improperly. 
Misconsecrated.  part.  adj.  Improperly  con- 
secrated. 

Our  prayers  were  the  gale,  yea  the  gusts  that  tore 
these  misconsecrated  flags  and  sayles ;  and  scattered 
and  dreneht  those  presumptuous  piles.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Defeat  of  Crueltie,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.  (Rich.) 

Misconstruction,  s.    Wrong  interpretation 
of  words  or  things. 

It  pleased  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Those  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction. — Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet. 

Misconstrue,  v.  a.    Interpret  wrong. 

That  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up  Chris- 
tian faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  errour ;  be- 
tween true  and  false  construction  the  difference 
reason  must  shew. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
misconstrued  this  story  of  mankind.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afflicted  to  find 
his  actions  misconstrued  and  defamed  by  a  party. — 
Addison. 

Misconstruer.  s.    One  who  makes  a  wrong- 
interpretation. 
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Those  misconstruers  are  fain  to  understand  [it] 
of  the  distinct  notifications. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  iii.  10. 
Miscounsel.  v.  a.    Advise  wrong. 
Every  thing  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end, 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser. 

Miscount,  v.  n.    Make  a  false  reckoning. 
Thus  do  all  men  generally  miscount  in  the  days 
of  their  health. — Bishop  Patrick,  Divine  Arithme- 
tick,  p.  6. 

Miscreance.  s.  Unbelief;  false  faith;  ad- 
herence to  a  false  religion. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance, 
And  my  true  liegeman  yield  thyself  for  ay, 
Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance.  Spenser. 
Miscreancy,  s.    Condition,  character,  of  a 
miscreant. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation,  are  murther, 
manslaughter,  heresy,  miscreancy,  atheism,  simony. 
— Aylifi'e,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Miscreant,  s.  [Fr.  mccreant,  from  Lat.  credo 
=  believe.] 

1.  One  who  holds  a  false  faith. 

Thou  oughtest  not  to  be  slowthfull  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  myscreaunts,  but  to  constreyne  them  to 
obeye  our  Lord  God. — Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and  Say- 
ings of  the  Philosophers,  A.  viii. :  1477. 

If  the  unbeliever  or  miscroyaunte  doe  departe,  let 
him  departe.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign. 
B  b.  iii.  b. :  1551. 

Their  prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an 
adulterous  seed,  and  a  wicked  generation  of  mis- 
creants, which  had  forsaken  the  living  God. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Vile  wretch. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. — 
0  vassal !  miscreant!    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  1. 1. 

If  extraordinary  lenity  proves  ineffectual,  those 
miscreants  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution is  armed  with  force. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Miscreant,  adj.  Unbelieving. 

It  was  one  of  the  grave  charges,  at  a  later  period, 
that  Saracen  women  were  seen  at  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo, who  by  their  licentiousness  corrupted  the 
morals  of  his  Christian  subjects.  Frederick  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  asserted  the  pure 
demeanour  and  chastity  of  these  Mohammedan 
ladies:  nevertheless,  to  avoid  all  future  scandal,  he 
consented  to  dismiss  them.  .  . .  The  impression  made 
by  this  inclination  for  the  society  of  miscreant  la- 
dies, its  inseparable  connexion  with  Mohammedan 
habits,  transpires  in  the  Guelfic  character  of  Fre- 
derick by  Villani.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

Miscreate.  adj.  Formed  unnaturally  or  il- 
legitimately ;  made  as  by  a  blunder  of  na- 
ture. 

Then  made  he  head  against  his  enemies, 
And  Ymner  slew  or  Logris  miscreate. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
God  forbid,  my  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Miscredent.  s.    [Lat.  credens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  credo  =  believe.]  Believer  in  a  false 
doctrine. 

Your  sermon  to  us  of  a  dungeon  appointed  for  of- 
fenders and  miscredents. — Holinshed,  Description 
of  Ireland,  vol.vi.  ch.  iv.  p.  36.  (Rich.) 
Misdate,  v.  a.    Mark  with  untrue  time. 
In  hoary  youth  Methusalems  may  die ; 
O,  how  misdated  on  their  flattering  tombs  ! 

Young,  Night  Thouglits,  night  v. 

Misdaub.  v.  a.  Daub  unskilfully  ;  spoil  by 
daubing. 

All  our  claim,  all  our  endeavour,  is  only  the  re- 
forming and  repairing  of  an  old  church,  faulty  in 
some  mouldered  stones,  and  misdaubed  with  some 
untempered  and  lately  laid  mortar.— Bishop  Hall, 
Letter  to  a  Worthy  Knight.  (Rich.) 
Misdeed,  s.    Evil  action. 

The  more  to  augment 
The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe. ' 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  August. 
Chased  from  a  throne,  abandoned,  and  exiled, 
For  foul  misdeeds  were  punishments  too  mild. 

Dryden. 

Misdeem,  v.  a.    Judge  ill  of ;  mistake. 
All  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abused,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will. 

And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem  ; 
Equal  to  God,  whose  wisdom  shineth  still 
And  never  errs,  we  might  ourselves  esteem. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
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v.  a.    Behave  ill. 

From  frailty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach 
us, 

Have  misdemcan'd  yourself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

Misdemeanour,  s. 

1.  Offence;  ill  behaviour;   something  less 
than  an  atrocious  crime. 

The  house  of  commons  have  only  power  to  censure 
the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of  election 
or  misdemeanours,  in  or  towards  that  house. — 
Bacon. 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church  merely  to  lose 
her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her  fault  or 
misdemeanour.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Mismanagement. 

Never  was  there  any  sterility,  whereof  there  may 
not  be  a  cause  given  ;  either  .  . .  some  naturall  fault 
in  the  soil,  or  misdemeanure  of  the  owners.— Season- 
able Sermon,  p.  25 :  1644. 
Misderive.  v.  a.    Turn  or  apply  improperly. 
Misderiving  the  well  meant  devotions  of  charit- 
able and  pious  souls  into  a  wrong  channel.— Bishop 
Matt,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 
Misdesert.  s.    Ill  deserving. 

My  hapless  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  misdesert. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1, 12. 

Misdevotion.  s.    Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  misdevotion  frames 
A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav'n  knows  not  yet. 

Donne. 

The  vanity,  superstition,  and  misdevotion  of  which 
place,  was  a  scandal  far  and  near— Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  ch.  xxiv. 
Misdiet.  s.    Improper  food. 

A  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Misdiet.  v.  a.    Diet  improperly. 

Now  for  the  body,  it  as  well  levels  at  it ;  for  those 
who  distemper  mi. misdiet  themselves  with  untime- 
ly and  unwonted  surfeiting.— Optich  Glasse  of  Hu- 
mors :  1639.   (Xares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Misdieter.  s.    One  who  is  wrongly  dieted. 
If,  consorting  with  misdieters,  he  bathe  himself  in 
the  muddy  streames  of  their  luxury  and  ryot,  he  is 
in  the  verv  next  suburbes  to  death  it  selfe.—  O  tick 
Glasse  of  Humors :  1639.   (Xares  by  H.  and  W.; 

Misdirect,  v.  a.    Lead  or  guide  amiss. 
His  temper  takes  some  froward  course. 
Till  passion,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies. 

Shenstone,  Progress  of  Taste,  pt.  iv. 

Misdirected,  part.  adj.    Wrongly  guided. 

The  vanity  of  misdirected  reason. — Burgess,  On 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  17. 
Misdirection,  s.    Evil  direction. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  versification,  the  lessons  of 
Milton,  of  Dryden,  and  of  Pope  have  no  doubt  been 
upon  the  whole  instructive  and  beneficial ;  whatever 
of  misdirection  any  of  them  may  have  given  for  a 
time  to  the  form  of  our  poetry  passed  away  with  his 
contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  and  now 
little  or  nothing  but  the  good  remains— the  example 
of  the  superior  care  and'uniform  finish,  and  also 
something  of  sweetest  and  deepest  music,  as  well  as 
much  of  spirit  and  brilliancy,  that  were  unknown 
to  our  earlier  poets. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  i.  517. 

Misdisposition.       Inclination  to  evil. 

Let  him  bewail  his  sinfull  misdisposition,  and  not 
dare  to  put  forth  his  hand  to  this  passover  till  he 
have  gathered  the  bitter  herbs  of  a  sorrowful  re- 
morse for  his  hated  offences. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  197. 

Misdistinguish.  v.  a.    Make  wrong  distinc- 
tions. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none,  be- 
cause we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  we  misdistinguish. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
Misdo.  v.  a.    Do  wrong  ;  commit. 
Pray  for  us  there, 
That  what  they  have  misdone. 
Or  missaid,  we'  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  341. 
Afford  me  place  to  shew  what  recompence 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone. 

Jililton,  Samson  Agonistcs,  910. 

Misdo.  v.  n.    Commit  faults. 

Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  221. 

I  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart, 
Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  v. .1. 

Misdoer.  s.    Offender ;  criminal ;  malefac- 
tor. 
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Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a  fear  of 
law,  which  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers, 
no  man  should  enjoy  any  thing.— Spenser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 
Misdoing,    s.     Offence  ;  deviation  from 
right. 

The  worst  is,  to  think  ourselves  safe  so  long  as  we 
keep  our  injuries  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  and 
out  of  our  own  view,  without  any  awe  of  that  all- 
seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

It  was  as  much  injured  by  its  charges  in  fitting 
out  an  armament  against  the  Spaniards,  during  the 
time  of  the  Armada,  as  by  the  lines  and  confiscations 
levied  on  it  by  Elizabeth  for  harbouring  of  priests, 
obstinate  recusancy,  and  Popish  misdoings. — Thac- 
keray, Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xlvii. 
Misdoubt,  v.  a.  Suspect  of  deceit  or  dan- 
ger. 

If  she  only  misdoubted  me,  I  were  in  heaven ;  for 
quickly  I  would  bring  sufficient  assurance. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  both  together ;  a  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

To  believe  his  wiles  my  truth  can  move, 
Is  to  misdoubt  my  reason  or  my  love. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence, iv  A. 
Misdoubt,  s.    Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  j 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That  plucking  to  unlix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Misdoubtful.  adj.  Misgiving. 

She  gan  to  cast  in  her  misdoubtful  mynde 
A  thousand  feares. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  6,  3. 
Misdread.  s.    Dread  of  evil. 

Needs  me  then  hope,  or  doth  me  need  misdread  ? 
Hope  for  that  honour,  dread  that  wrongful  spite. 

Bishop  Hall,  Defiance  to  Envy. 

Misedition.  s.    Not  a  genuine  edition. 

Following  a  misedition  of  the  Vulgate,  which  per- 
verts the  sense,  by  making  a  wrong  stop  in  the  sen- 
tence.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  10. 
Misemploy,  v.  a.    Use  to  wrong  purposes. 
Their  frugal  father's  gains  they  misemploy, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  ev'ry  female  toy. 

Dryden. 

Some  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates 
of  others. — Locke. 

That  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed 
on  temporal  objects,  produces  many  sorrows. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

They  grew  dissolute  and  prophane:  and  by  mis- 
employing the  advantages  which  God  had  thrown 
into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to  withdraw  them. — 
Bishop  Alterbury. 
Misemployment.  s.    Improper  application. 

An  improvident  expence,  and  misemployment  of 
their  time  and  faculties.— Mr  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 
Misentreat.  v.  a.    Entertain  amiss. 

So  that  had  a  man  done  ever  so  much  harm, ...  if 
he  might  have  come  into  the  temple,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  any  to  misentreat  him—  Grafton,  Works, 
fol.  54  (Rich.) 
Misentry.  5.    Wrong  entry. 

If  a  clerk  had  made  a  misentry  of  record,  the 
judge,  before  whom  it  was,  might  ore  tenus  rectify 
the  mis-entry,  though  a  considerable  time  after. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
ch.  lxii. 
Miser,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Wretched  person;  one  overwhelmed  with 
calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woful  words 
of  a  miser  now  despairing  ;  neither  be  afraid  to  ap- 
pear before  her,  bearing  the  base  title  of  the  sender. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser 
as  I  am. — Id. 

Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  atchievements,  great  yourself  to  make, 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser's 
sake.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Wretch ;  mean  fellow. 

Decrepit  miser  '.  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

3.  Wretch  covetous  to  extremity;  one  who 
in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable  by  the 
fear  of  poverty. 

Though  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
llather  than  wrong  Castalio  I'd  forget  her. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  given, 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  ill-requited  heaven ; 
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But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Miser's  gallon.    Smallest  measure. 

Her  ordnance  are  gallons,  pottles,  quarts,  pints, 
and  the  miser's  gallon. — Taylor  (the  Water-poU): 
1630.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Miserable,  adj. 

1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 

O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd  ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

There  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  how  miser- 
able is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Whatever  merit  a  man  may  have  thought  there 
would  be  in  making  himself  miserable,  no  such 
notion  seems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them, 
that  it  maybe  a  merit,  much  less  a  duty,  to  make 
others  miserable :  although  it  should  seem  that  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  misery  were  a  thing  so  desirable 
it  would  not  matter  much  whether  it  were  brought 
on  by  each  man  upon  himself  or  by  one  man  upon 
another. — Bentham,  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code 
ch.  ii.  §  viii. 

2.  Wretched ;  worthless. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all. — Job,  xvi.  2. 

3.  Culpably  parsimonious ;  stingy.  Collo- 
quial. 

Reason  tells  me,  that  it  is  more  misery  to  be 
covetous  than  to  be  poor,  as  our  language,  by  a 
peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls  the  covetous 
man  the  miserable  man.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  155. 

4.  Despicable  ;   wretched  ;   mean  :  (as,  '  A 
miserable  person  '). 

Miserable,  adj.  [from  miser;  the  -i-  long.] 
Miserlike.  Hare. 

Which  the  king  thankfully  received,  noting  his 
miserable  nature,  and  that  his  gilt  rather  did  pro- 
ceed from  hope  of  gain  than  gnod  will. — Pas'juil's 
Jests  :  100 1.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Miserableness 

Miserable;  state  of  misery. 

You  may  see  the  miserableness  of  your  cause, 
which  must  be  supported  by  such  frauds  and  false- 
hoods.— Bishop  Morton,  A  Discharge  of  the  five  Im- 
putations against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  199. 

Mentioning  happiness  and  miserableness  after 
death. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  612. 

His  prosperity  either  shrivels  him  into  miserable- 
ness, or  melts  him  into  luxury.— Dr.  J.  Scott,  Chris- 
tian Life,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Miserably,  ado. 

1.  Unhappily;  calamitously. 

Of  the  live  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quar- 
relled, one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hanged 
for  it ;  the  third  drowned  himself ;  the  fourth,  thuugh 
rich,  came  to  beg  his  bread;  and  the  fifth  was  mise- 
rably stabbed  to  death. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Wretchedly ;  meanly. 

As  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  me  thus  invite  you. 
so  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring  you  lo 
a  place,  where  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken  by  cere- 
mony but  by  truth,  miserably  entertained. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Miserect.  v.  a.  Erect  wrongly;  with  a  wrong 
object. 

Miserected.  part.  adj.  Erected  with  a  wrong 
object. 

Will  cause  these  miserected  altars  to  be  be? ten 
down  to  the  ground. — Bishop  Hall,  Hard  Texts  of 
Scripture,  Amos  iii.  15.  (Rich.) 
Miserly,  adj.    Like  a  miser. 

If  benevolent,  he  [the  insane  person]  becomes 
parsimonious  and  miserly,  hoarding  up  with  the 
greatest  care  the  smallest  sums  of  money,  sometimes 
under  the  insane  apprehension  that  he  will  eventu- 
ally be  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  —  D*. 
Forbes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the 
Brain  and  Mind. 
Misery,  s.    [Lat.  miseria.~\ 
1.  Wretchedness;  unhappiness. 
My  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Happiness,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmost  plea- 
sure we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain. 
— Locke. 

•2.  Calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  cause  of  misery. 
When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  G 
The  gods  from  hcav'n  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  1075 

3.  Covetousness  ;  avarice.  Obsolete. 

He  look'd  up  m  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'th'  world:  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
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In  a  fabrick  of  forty  thousand  pounds'  charge,  I 
wish  thirty  pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exact  model ; 
for  a  little  misery  may  easily  breed  some  absurdity 
of  greater  charge. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Ar- 
chitecture. 

Misestimate,  v.  a.    Calculate  amiss. 

We  either  ought  not  to  pretend  to  scientific  forms, 
or  we  ought  to  study  all  the  determining  agencies 
equally,  and  endeavour,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to 
include  all  of  them  within  the  pale  of  the  science; 
else  we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  disproportionate 
attention  upon  those  which  our  theory  takes  into 
account,  while  we  misestimate  the  rest,  and  probably 
underrate  their  importance.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  vi.  ch.  viii.  §  2. 
Misexpense.  s.    Expense  misemployed. 
O  wretched  end  of  vanity, 
Of  misexpence  and  prodigality. 

The  Beggar's  Ape :  1607.    (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Misfaii.  v.  n.    Befall  unluckily. 

Thereat  she  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boast, 
And  to  upbrayd  that  chaunce  which  him  misfell, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  5, 10. 
Misfare.  s.    Ill  state ;  misfortune. 
Of  whom  Sir  Arthegall  gan  then  enquire 
The  whole  occasion  of  his  late  misfare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11, 48. 
Misfaring.  s.    Going  wrong. 

For  all  the  rest  do  most  what  far  amis, 
And  yet  their  own  misfaring  will  not  see. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again.  (Rich.) 
Misfashion.  v.  a.    Form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their  mis- 
fashioned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 
certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very 
foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God.— Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Misfeasance.  •?.    Aberration  of  duty. 

Each  man,  from  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
down  to  the  most  humble  clerk  in  the  Victualling 
Office — each  soldier,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  the  most  obscure  contractor  or  commissary — now 
felt  assured  that  he  was  acting  or  was  indolent  under 
the  eye  of  one  who  knew  his  duties  and  his  means 
as  well  as  his  own,  and  who  would  very  certainly 
make  all  defaulters,  whether  through  misfeasance 
or  through  nonfeasance,  accountable  for  whatever 
detriment  the  commonwealth  might  sustain  at  their 
hands.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Chatham. 

Misteign.  v.  n.    Feign  with  an  ill  design. 

Who  all  this  while 
Amazed  stands  herselfe  so  mockt  to  see 
By  him,  who  has  the  guerdon  of  his  guile 
For  so  misfeigning  her  true  knight  to  bee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3, 40. 

Misform.  v.  a.  Put  in  an  ill  form. 
Mi  stormed,  part.  adj.  Misshapen. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more. 

Spenser. 

misfortune,  s.    Calamity;  ill-luck;  want  of 
good  fortune. 

Fortune  thus  gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is 
all  one. 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit. 

Milton,  Comus,  286. 
Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

Addison. 

Misfortuned.  adj.    Unfortunate ;  attended 
with  misfortune. 

Charity  hath  the  judging  of  so  many  private  griev- 
ances in  a  misfortuned  wedlock.— Milton,  Tetra- 
chordon. 

Misframing.  s.    Framing  amiss. 

Some  other  subtle  shrewe  that  is  of  his  counsaile 
deceived  him  into  the  misseframing  of  hys  matter 
more  towards  division  than  unitye. — Sir  T.  More, 
Apology,  Workes,  fol.  874.  (Rich.) 

Missive,  v.  a. 

1.  Fill  with  doubt;  deprive  of  confidence: 
(with  the  reflective  pronoun). 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond; 

So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befal  him  to  his  harm  or  ours. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 

This  is  strange  !   Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Misgave  him.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  845. 

His  heart  misgave  him,  that  these  were  so  many 
meetinghouses ;  but,  upon  communicating  his  sus- 
picions, I  soon  made  him  easy. — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

2.  Grant  or  give  improperly  or  amiss.  Rare. 
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I  knew  nothing  of  any  of  their  liberty  misgiven  or 
misused,  till  about  a  fortnight  since. — Archbishop 
Laud,  History  of  his  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  Re- 
mains, p.  192. 

Misgiving,  verbal  abs.    Doubt ;  distrust. 

If  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 
plunge  of  infinite  doubts,  suspicions,  and  misgiv- 
ings, both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty, 
and  the  final  issues  of  his  future  reward. — South, 
Sermons. 

Wycliffe  appealed  to  the  Pope.  This  was  his  only 
resource;  it  implies  no  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  Papal  Court ;  it  is  consistent  with  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  his  own  chance  of  obtaining  impartial 
justice;  it  was  but  the  common  order  of  things. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiii. 
ch.  vi. 

Misgotten.  adj.    Unjustly  obtained. 

Leave,  faytor,  quickly  that  misgotten  weft. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1, 18. 
Misgovern,  v.  a.    Govern  ill ;  administer 
unfaithfully. 

Misgovem'd  both  my  kingdome  and  my  life, 
I  gave  my  selfe  to  ease,  to  sleepe,  and  sinne. 

Mir  r  our  for  Magistrates,  p.  73. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  that  he  had  mis- 
governed the  state,  and  inverted  his  treasures  to  his 
own  use. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Misgoverned,  adj.    Rude  ;  uncivilised. 

Rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  window  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 
Misgovernance.  .<f.  Irregularity. 

Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing, 
Lulled  asleep  through  love's  misgovernance. 

Spenser. 

Misgovernment.  s. 

1.  Ill  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  public  misgovernment. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essay. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George 
the  Third  had  taken  his  seat  eighteen  years  before, 
with  brighter  hopes  than  had  attended  the  acces- 
sion of  any  of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns, 
had,  by  the  most  senseless  misgovernment,  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

If  the  misgovernment  of  James  were  suffered  to 
continue,  it  must  produce,  at  no  remote  time,  a 
popular  outbreak,  which  might  bo  followed  by  a 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Papists. — Id.,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Ill  management. 

Men  are  miserable,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of 
skill  to  spend  their  time ;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  misgovernment  and  unskilfulness  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity  ;  inordinate  behaviour. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Without  offence  to  utter  them  :  thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment. 

Shakespear ,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Misgraff.  v.  a.    Graft  amiss. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ; 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years. 

Shakespear,  3Iidsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Misground.  v.  a.    Found  falsely. 
Misgrounded.  part.  adj.    Falsely  founded. 
Otherwise  this  misgrounded  conceit  shall  pass 
with  us  as  a  gloss  of  Burdeaux,  that  mars  the  text. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  104. 

From  me  no  pulpit,  no  misgrounded.  law, 
Nor  scandal  taken,  shall  this  cross  withdraw. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  325. 
Misguess.  v.  n.    Guess  amiss. 

Some  false  shrewes  there  be  hee  myssegesseth 
amonge  and  wendeth  it  were  one,  where  in  dede  it 
was  another,  and  so  in  stede  of  one  felony  to  light 
there  cometh  twayne. — Sir  T.  More,  The  Debella- 
cion  of  Salem  and  Byzance,  Workes,  fol.  976. 
(Rich.) 

Misguidance,  s.    False  direction. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin  him- 
self; and  by  causing  an  errour  in  the  great  guide  of 
his  actions,  his  judgement,  he  causes  an  errourin 
his  choice,  the  misguidance  of  which  must  naturally 
engage  him  to  his  destruction. — South,  Sermons. 

Misguide,  v.  a.    Direct  ill ;  lead  the  wrong 
way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those  which 
favour  the  other,  is  wilfuliy  to  misguide  the  under- 
standing ;  and  is  so  far  from  giving  truth  its  true 
value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it. — Locke. 

Misguided  prince !  no  longer  urge  thy  fate, 
Nor  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  j 
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Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgement,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  <</t  Criticism,  ii.  201. 
Mishandle,  v.  a.    Manipulate  ;  treat  badly 

For  thoughe  very  few  be  over  manye  to  be  so 
wrongefully  mysseliandeled  and  punished  for  only 
speaking  against  mysseorderand  abusions,  yet  ever- 
more the  word  (many)  must  needs  import  and  syg- 
nilie  some  greater  number  perde,  than  one,  or  two, 
or  three.— Sir  T.  More,  Apology,  Workes,  fol.  889. 
(Rich.) 

Mishandling,  verbal  abs.    Bad  manipula- 
tion or  treatment. 

As  the  sorest  and  most  cruel  heynous  point,  in 
sundry  places  of  his  boke  this  pacifyer  preacheth 
upon  the  missehandling  of  men  in  that  cause  of 
heresy.  —  Si r  T.  More,  Apology,  Workes,  fol.  916. 
(Rich.) 

Mishap,  s.    Ill  chance ;  ill  luck  ;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  mishaps  fell  to  the 
young  prince  of  Macedon  his  cousin,  I  should  too 
much  fill  your  ears  with  strange  horrours. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  her  mishaps,  tell  me,  have  there  been  any 
more  such  tempests  wherein  she  hath  thus  wretch 
edly  been  wrecked. — Spenser. 

With  him  went  Danger,  clothed  in  ragged  weed 
Made  of  bear's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful  made  • 
Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadful,  no  did  need 
Strange  horror  to  deform  his  grisly  shade; 
A  net  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  rusty  blade 
In  the  other  was,  this  mischief,  that  mishap  ; 
Witli  the  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade, 
With  the  other  he  his  friends  meant  to  enwrap ; 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  practised  to  entrap. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen, 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  master  t  hese  mishaps  with  patient  might.  Ibid. 

If  the  worst  of  all  mishaps  hath  fallen, 
Speak ;  for  he  could  not  die  unlike  himself. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy,  i.  1 

Mishappen.  v.  n.    Happen  ill. 

Affraid  least  to  themselves  the  like  mishappen. 
might.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  20. 

Mishappiness.  s.    Mishap.  Hare. 

What  wit  have  words  so  great  and  forcible, 
That  may  containe  my  great  mishappinesse. 

Sir  2'.  Wyat,  Complaint  upon  Love.  (Rich.) 
Mishear,  v.  n.    Hear  imperfectly. 

It  is  not  so  :  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard: 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Mishmash,  s.    Mingle  or  hotchpotch. 

Their  language  . .  .  [is]  a  mish-mash  of  Arabick 
and  Portuguese. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  27. 

I  know  the  ingredients  just  that  make  them  up 
All  to  loose  grains,  the  subtlest  volatile  atoms, 
With  the  whole  mish-mash  of  their  composition. 

Lee,  Princess  of  Cleves. 
Misimagination.  s.     Delusion  ;  hallucina- 
tion. 

Who  can  without  indignation  look  upon  the  pro- 
digies which  this  mis-imagination  produces  in  that 
other  sex. — Bishop  Hall,  The  Righteous  Mammon, 
Workes,  vol.  i.  fol.  760.  (Rich.) 
Misimprove.  v.  a.   Improve  (i.e.  alter)  the 
wrong  way. 

God  can  continue  worldly  riches  to  men,  even 
when  they  abuse  them ;  but  if  a  spiritual  talent  be 
misimproved  it  must  also  be  taken  away. — South, 
Sermons,  vol.  xi.  p.  267.  (Rich.) 
Misimprovement.  s.  Mistaken  alteration. 
Their  neglect  and  misimprovement  of  that  season, 
implied  in  Christ's  wish  that  they  had  known  and 
improved  it. — South,  Sermons,  vol.xi.  p.  225.  (Rich.) 

Misinciine.  v.  a.    Bear  the  wrong  way. 

Our  judgements  are  perverted,  our  wills  depraved, 
and  our  affections  misinclined,  and  set  upon  vile 
and  unworthy  objects. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  x.  p.  8. 
(Rich.) 

Misinfer.  v.  a.    Infer  wrongly. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man 
are  distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer,  that  in 
Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make 
one  person. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Misinform,  v.  a.  Deceive  by  false  accounts 
Some  of  it  belonged  to  Hircanus  son  of  Tobias,  a 
man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked  Simon 
had  misinformed. — 2  Maccabees,  iii.  11. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  servants,  who  mislead 
you,  or  misinform  you ;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 
yourself. — Bacon. 
Misinform,  v.  n.    Make  false  information. 
You  misinform  against  him  for  concluding  with 
the  papists  ;  you  find  it  not  in  him. — Bishop  Moun- 
tagu,  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  p.  256. 
Misinformation,  s.  False  intelligence ;  false 
accounts. 
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Lot  not  such  lie  discouraged  as  deserve  well,  by 
misinformation  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  envy  or 
treachery. — Bacon. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation.— South, Sermons. 
Misintormcr.  s.    One  who  spreads  false  in- 
formation. 

I  plainly  told  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  rather  than  I  would  be  obnoxious  to  those 
-         slanderous  tongues  of  his  misinformers,  1  would 
cast  up  my  rochet.— Bishop  Sail,  Specialties  of  his 
Life. 

Misinstruct.   v.  a.     Instruct  improperly ; 
teach  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

Touching  them  for  whom  we  crave  that  mercy 
which  is  not  to  be  obtained,  let  us  not  think  that 
our  Saviour  did  misinstruct  his  disciples,  willing 
them  to  pray  for  the  peace  even  op  such  as  should 
be  uncapable  of  so  great  a  blessing.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  v.  §  49. 
Misinstruction.  s.  Instruction  to  an  evil 
purpose. 

They  include  the  idolatries,  and  all  other  miscar- 
riages, which  they  know  not  themselves  guilty  of,  by 
reason  of  the  blind  misinstructions  of  their  church. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 
Misintelligence.  s. 

1.  Misunderstanding ;  disagreement. 

He  lamented  the  misinlelligence  he  observed  to  be 
between  their  majesties.— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii. 
329. 

2.  Misinformation  ;  false  account. 
Misintend.  v.  a.    Aim  badly  ;  misdirect, 
jvzisintended.  part.  adj.    Ill  directed. 

When  suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye, 
The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xvi. 

Misinterpret,  v.  a.     Explain  in  a  wrong 
sense  or  wrong  intention. 

The  gentle  reader  rests  happy  to  hear  the  worthiest 
works  misinterpreted,  the  clearest  actions  obscured, 
and  the  innocentest  life  traduced.— B.  Jonson. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Misinterpretable.  adj.    Capable  of  being 
misinterpreted. 

I  can  as  ill  endure  a  suspicious  and  misinterpret- 
able  word  as  a  fault.— Donne,  Letter  to  Lady  M. 
Herbert :  1607. 
Misinterpretation,  s.    Wrong  explanation. 

Their  misinterpretation  of  the  law,  alluded  unto, 
argues  no  less. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iv.  2. 

Misinterpreted  s.    One  who  explains  to  a 
wrong  sense  or  wrong  intention. 

Whom  as  a  misinterpreter  of  Christ  I  openly  pro- 
test against,  and  provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  this 
truth  before  all  the  world.— 3Iilton,  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  dedication. 

disjoin,  v.  a.    Join  unfitly  or  improperly. 
In  Reason's  absence  mimick  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
ill-matching  words  and  deeds,  long  past,  or  late. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  110. 
Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  141. 

Misjudge,  v.  n.  Form  false  opinions  ;  judge 

ill. 

You  misjudge  ; 
You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your  sight : 
As,  what  is  straight,  seems  crooked  through  the 
water.  Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  breeds 
offence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neighbour.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Insensate !  (with  a  sigh  the  king  replies) 
Too  long  misjudging  have  I  thought  thee  wise, 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  37. 

Misjudge,  v.  a.    Mistake  ;  judge  ill  of. 

Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 
draws  pity  after  it ;  but  when  we  are  transported 
by  pride,  our  ruin  lies  at  our  own  door.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Misjudgement,  s.    Unjust  judgement ;  un- 
just determination. 

His  third  reason,  that  the  misjudgement  in  ease  of 
a  pecuniary  damage  or  banishment,  may  be  after- 
wards capable  of  being  reversed.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience. 

Nobody  will  dare  to  censure  that  popular  part  of 
the  tribunal,  whose  only  restraint  on  misjudgment 
is  the  censure  of  the  publick.— Burke,  Thoughts  on 
a  Regicide  Peace. 
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Misken.  s.    Mixen  ;  dungheap. 

And  would  you  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 
In  such  a  misken  ?  Beaumont  and'  Fletcher, 

Night-  Walker,  iii.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Miskin.  s.    Little  bagpipe.  Obsolete. 
Now  would  I  tune  my  miskins  on  this  green. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland,  p.  5 :  1593. 

Miskindle.  v.  a.    Inflame  rashly;  animate 
to  an  ill  purpose. 

Such  is  the  miskindlcd  heat  of  some  unruly  spirits. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  70. 

Misknow.  v.  a.    Not  know ;  be  ignorant 

of. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do  more 
misknoio  than  themselves.  —  Seasonable  Sermon, 
p.  39 :  164*. 

Misknowledge.  s.   Knowledge  of  the  wrong 
kind  ;  wrong  perception. 

For  I  never  shall  (with  God's  grace)  be  ashamed 
to  make  publick  profession  thereof  upon  all  occa- 
sions, lest  God  should  be  ashamed  of  me  before  men 
and  angels ;  especially,  lest  at  this  time  men  might 
presume  further  upon  the  misknowledge  of  my  mean- 
ing to  trouble  the  Parliament  than  were  convenient. 
—  Wilson,  James  I.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mislay,  v.  a.    Lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

Wean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  702. 
The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature;  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement. — Locke. 

If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so  as 
he  may  never  find  it. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

The  .  . .  charter,  indeed,  was  unfortunately  mis- 
laid ;  and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to  obtain 
one  of  the  like  import  in  its  stead. — Hattam,  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Mislayer.  s.  One  who  puts  in  the  wrong 
place. 

The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame  :  but  it 
is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of 
land-marks,  when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and 
property. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Mislead,  v.  a.  preterite  and  past  participle 
misled.    Guide  a  wrong  way  ;  betray  to 
mischief  or  mistake. 
Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  : 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1,  song. 
Poor  misled  men :  your  states  are  yet  worthy  pity, 
If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage  minds, 
Leave  to  be  mad.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 
— Bacon. 

Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 

And  recompence,  as  friends,  the  good  misled; 
If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 

Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabdis,  eclxiv. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  perception, 
doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mislead  us ;  yet 
it  is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our  deception. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it. — Locke. 

"lis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  th'  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.i. 

Such  as  is  the  poetry  of  Burns  was  his  life.  Even 
his  faults  of  character  and  errors  of  conduct  were 
those  of  a  high  nature;  and  on  the  whole  were 
more  really  estimable,  as  well  as  more  loveable,  than 
the  virtues  of  most  other  people.  Misled  he  often 
was,  as  he  has  himself  said  in  one  of  the  pieces  we 
have  transcribed  above— 

'  Misled  by  fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven.' 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  425. 

Misleader.  s.    One  who  leads  to  ill. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots ; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

Misleading,  adj.  Act  of  one  who  misleads. 
The  misleading  effect  is  greatest,  when  a  word 
which  in  common  use  expresses  some  definite  fact, 
is  extended  by  slight  links  of  connexion  to  cases  in 
which  that  fact  does  not  exist,  but  some  other  or 
others,  only  slightly  resembling  it. — J.  S.  Mill,  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  v. 
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Mislearned.  adj.  Not  really,  usefully,  or 
properly  learned. 

Such  is  this  which  you  have  here  propounded  on 
the  behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seems  a  mis- 
learned  advocate  would  fain  bear  up  in  a  course 
altogether  unjustifiable. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science. 

Mislen.  s.    Mixed  corn,  as,  wheat  and  rye. 
They  commonly  sow  those  lands  with  wheat, 
mislen,  and  barley. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Mislike.  v.  a.  Disapprove ;  be  not  pleased 
with  ;  dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  more  liked  his 
doings,  or  misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings.— Sir  P. 

Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place ;  but 
Aquinas,  who  misliked  this  opinion,  followed  a 
worse.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  ho  is  thy  j  udge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 

Herbert. 

Mislike.  v.  n.    Not  be  pleased  with. 

They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispro- 
nounced, and  I  misliked.  —  Milton,  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus. 

Mislike.  s.    Disapprobation  ;  dislike. 

Their  angry  gestures  with  mislike  disclose 
How  much  his  speech  offends  their  noble  ears. 

Fairfax. 

Misliker.  s.    One  who  disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  great  men,  privy  mislikers  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiling  countenances. 
— Ascham. 

Misliking.  verbal  abs.  Distaste. 

Going  forth  with  the  byshop,  till  they  came  to 
Windsore ;  hee  entred  the  Castle,  to  the  great  mis- 
liking  of  the  byshop. — Stow,  Henry  III.,  anno  1264. 
(Rich.) 

Mislive.  v.  n.    Live  ill. 

Should  not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  stood? 
For  if  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust, 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
Misliving.  part.  adj.    Living  amiss. 

The  misliving  Christian  crucifies  Christ  again. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  16. 
Misliving.  verbal  abs.    Bad  life. 

Trustyng,  as  God  was  angry  for  their  wicked- 
nesse,  even  so  should  he  forgive  them  of  his  mercy, 
if  they  repented  and  forsoke  their  misseliving. — 
Tyndal,  Works,  fol.  30,  Prologue  made  upon  the 
Propliet  Jonas.  (Rich.) 
Misluck.  s.    Misfortune ;  bad  luck. 

Poor  man !  it  was  his  misluck  to  marry  that 
wicked  wife. —  Wodroephe,  French  and  English 
Grammar,  p.  301  :  1623. 
Mismake.  v.  a.    Make  amiss. 

But  provided  that  they  [translations]  shal  not  be 
read  if  they  be  missemade,  til  they  be  by  good  ex- 
amination amended.— Sir  T.  More,  A  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Heresies,  Workes,  fol.  234.  (Rich.) 

Mismanage,  v.  a.    Manage  ill. 

The  debates  of  princes'  councils  would  be  in 
danger  to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  have  a 
great  stroke  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly  know- 
ing in  the  forms  of  syllogism. — Locke. 
Mismanagement.  «.     Ill  management ;  ill 
conduct. 

It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of  in  those  that 
differ — Locke. 

The  falls  of  favourites,  projects  of  the  great, 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  new, 
All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.  Pope. 

Mismark.  v.  a.  Mark  with  the  wrong 
token. 

Things  are  mismarked  in  contemplation  and  life, 
for  want  of  application  or  integrity. — Collier,  On 
Human  Reason. 

Mismatch,  v.  a.    Match  unsuitably. 

What  at  my  years  forsaken  !  had  I  been 
Ugly,  or  old,  mismatch'd  to  my  desires, 
My  natural  defects  had  taught  me, 
To  sit  me  down  contented. 

Southern,  Spartan  Dame. 
Mismeasure.  v.  a.    Measure  incorrectly. 
With  aim  mismeasured,  and  impetuous  speed, 
Some  darting  strike  their  ardent  wish  far  off. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
Misname,  v.  a.  Call  by  the  wrong  name. 
They  make  one  man's  fancies,  or  perhaps  failings, 
confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as  such 
to  their  succeeders,  who  are  bold  to  misname  all 
unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presump- 
tion.— Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Misnomer.  s.  [Fr.  nom  =  name.]  In  Law. 
Wrong  name,  by  which  an  indictment,  or 
any  other  act,  may  be  vacated. 
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Tho  law  does  not  favour  advantages  of  misnomer 
any  further  than  tho  strict  rule  of  law  requires.— 
Vi'ner,  Abridgement  of  Law  and  Equity. 

Misnumber.  v.  a.  Number,  count,  reckon, 
wrongly  or  amiss. 

Which  might  well  make  it  suspected  that  the 
armies  by  sea.  before  spoken  of,  were  misnumbered. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World,  v.  i.  8. 
(Rich.) 

Misobserve.  v.  a.    Not  observe  accurately. 
They  understand  it  as  early  as  they  do  language; 
and,  if  1  misobserve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as 
rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

Misogamist.  s.  Marriage-hater. 

Misogamy.  5.  [Gr.  /acrfui  =  hate,  /u7<roc  = 
hatred  +  ycifiho  =  marry,  yn/ioc  =  marriage.] 
Hatred  to  marriage. 

(For  example  see  Misogyny.) 

Misogynist,  s.  [Gr.  ywi)  =  woman.]  Woman- 
hater. 

Junius,  at  the  first,  little  better  than  a  misogynist, 
was  afterwards  so  altered  from  himself,  that  lie  suc- 
cessively married  four  wives. — Fuller,  Holy  State, 
p. 84  :  1648. 

The  hardest  task  is  to  persuade  the  erroneous  ob- 
stinate misogynist,  or  woman-hater,  that  any  dis- 
course acknowledging  their  worth  can  go  beyond 
poetry. —  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  322. 

Misogyny,  s.    Hatred  of  women. 

It  is  misogyny  rather  than  misogamy  that  he  af- 
fects.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 
Misopinion.  s.    Erroneous  notion. 

We  are  as  apt  as  those,  that  see  through  a  mist,  to 
think  them  greater  than  they  are  :  every  fault  is  a 
crime,  where  misopinion  is  an  heresy. — Bishop  Hall, 
Peacemaker. 

Misorder.  v.  a.  Conduct  ill ;  manage  irre- 
gularly. 

If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  frown. — Ascham. 

Yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by  reason 
of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young. — Id. 

The  time  misorder'd  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To -hold  our  safety  up. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Misorder.  s.  Irregularity;  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  Second 
that  his  uncles,  who  sought  to  reform  the  misorders 
of  his  counsellors,  were  assembled  in  a  wood  near 
unto  the  court,  he  merrily  demanded  of  one  Sir 
Hugh  a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good  military  man, 
but  was  then  somewhat  distraught  of  his  wits,  what 
he  would  advise  him  to  do?  Issue  out,  quoth  Sir 
Hugh,  and  slay  them  every  mother's  son  ;  and  when 
thou  hast  so  done,  thou  hast  killed  all  the  faithful 
friends  thou  hast  in  England. — Camden,  Remains. 

Misorderly.  adj.    Irregular ;  unlawful. 

His  overmuch  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek 
some  misorderly  shift,  to  be  helped  by  some  other 
book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar. — 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Their  own  unruly  and  misorderly  affections. — 
Hales,  Golden  ltemains. 

Misowning.  verbal  abs.  Erroneous  recog- 
nition. 

He  abjured  all  articles  belonging  to  the  craft  of 
ncgromancie  or  misowning  to  the  faith  in  the  pre- 
Bcnce  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.— Stow, 
Henry  VI.:  anno  1440.  (Rich.) 

Mispassion.  s.  Ill  directed  strong  affection. 
But  I  say  unto  you  that  not  only  the  outward  act 
of  murder  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  the  inward 
mispassion  of  the  heart  also. — Bishop  Hall,  Hard 
Texts  of  Scripture,  Matthew  v.  22.  (Rich.) 

Mispense.  s.  Waste ;  loss ;  ill  employment. 
Hare. 

Your  riotous  mispence  had  empaired  your  estate. 
—Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  ii.  10 :  1608. 

Since  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of  the  sinful]  mis- 
pense of  our  good  hours,  let  us,  whiles  we  have  space, 
obtain  of  ourselves  to  be  carefuil  of  redeeming  that 
precious  time  which  we  have  lost. — Id.,  Remains, 
p.  207. 

To  engage  now  in  contest  about  them,  may  be 
reasonably  deemed  nothing  more  than  a  wilful  mis- 
pense of  our  time,  labour,  and  good  humour,  by 
vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless  contention. 
— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xxix. 

The  mispence  of  our  time,  the  wasting  our  talents, 
and  the  neglect  of  that  immediate  duty  and  worship 
we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  are,  I  fear,  matters  which 
are  seldom  accounted  for  by  us. — Killingbeck,  Ser- 
mons, p.  178. 

Mispersuade.  u.  a.     Bring  to  a  wrong 

notion. 
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Shall  we  give  sentence  of  death  inevitable  against 
all  those  fathers  of  the  Greek  church,  which,  being 
mispcrsuaded,  died  in  the  errour  of  free-will  f— 
Hooker,  Discourse  on  Justification,  p.  41. 

So  true  we  find  it,  by  experience  of  all  ages  in 
the  church  offiod,  that  the  teacher's  errour  is  the 
people's  trial,  harder  and  heavier  so  much  to  bear, 
as  he  is  in  worth  and  regard  greater  that  misper- 
suadeth  them.— Id.,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  G2. 

Mispersuasion.   s.     Wrong  notion ;  false 

opinion. 

They  looked  upon  us  as  men  in  mispersuasion  and 
errour—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Epistle  prefatory  to  his 
XvufroKov:  1637. 

Some  mispersuasions  concerning  the  Divine  attri- 
butes tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Misplace,  v.  a.    Put  in  a  wrong  place. 

I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders, 

Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii i -  2. 
Is  a  man  betrayed  by  such  agents  as  he  employs? 
He  misplaced  his  confidence,  took  hypocrisy  for 
fidelity,  and  so  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains. — South,  Sermons. 

Misprint,  v.  a.    Print  wrongly. 

The  case  is  mis-printed.— Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Misprint,  s.    Error  of  the  press. 
Misprise,  v.  a. 

1.  Mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  misprised  mood  ; 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

2.  Slight ;  scorn  ;  despise. 

He's  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  misprised. — Id.,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

Misprising,  verbal  abs.  Slighting;  scorning. 
Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head  ; 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Misprision,  s. 

1.  Scorn ;  contempt. 

Here  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ! 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

2.  Mistake  ;  misconception.  Obsolete. 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 
And  laid  thy  love  juice  on  some  true  love's  sight ; 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 
Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
We  feel  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us,  and 
herein  is  no  cheat  or  misprision-,  it  is  truly  so,  and 
our  sense  concludes  nothing  of  its  rise. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientijica. 

3.  In  Common  Law.     It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence,  or  oversight. 

Misprision  of  treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not 
disclosing,  of  known  treason  ;  for  the  which  the  of- 
fenders are  to  suffer  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  lose  their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their 
lands  during  their  lives.  Misprision  of  felony  is  the 
letting  any  person,  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
or  suspicion  of  either,  to  go  before  he  be  indicted. — 
Cowell. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision 
of  treason  against  society. — Sir  W.  Draper,  Letters 
of  Junius,  let.  ii. 

The  fourth  species  of  offences  more  immediately 
against  the  king  and  government  are  entitled  mis- 
prisions and  contempts.  Misprisions  (a  term  derived 
from  the  old  French  mespris,  a  neglect  or  contempt) 
are,  in  the  acceptation  of  our  law,  generally  under- 
stood to  be  all  such  high  offences  as  are  under  the 
degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering  thereon ;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  misprision  is  contained  in  every 
treason  and  felony  whatsoever ;  that  if  the  king  so 
please,  the  offender  may  be  proceeded  against  for  the 
misprision  only. . .  .  Misprisions  are  generally  di- 
vided into  two  sorts :  negative,  which  consist  in  the 
concealment  of  something  which  ought  to  be  re- 
vealed; and  positive,  which  consist  in  something 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done. ...  Of  the  first, 
or  negative,  kind  is  what  is  called  misprision  of 
treason,  consisting  of  a  bare  knowledge  and  conceal- 
ment of  treason  without  any  assent  thereto. . . . 
Misprision  of  felony  is  also  the  concealment  of  a 
felony  which  a  man  knows  but  never  assented  to. 
. .  .  There  is  also  another  species  of  negative  mis- 
prisions, namely  the  concealing  of  treasure-trove 
which  belongs  to  the  king  or  his  grantees  by  prero- 
gative royal,  the  concealment  of  which  was  formerly 
punishable  by  death,  but  now  only  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. .  . .  Misprisions  which  are  merely  posi- 
tive are  generally  denominated  contempts  or  high 
misdemeanors. — Sir  TV.  Btackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England ,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
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Misproceeding.  s.    Irregular  proceeding. 

All  which  errours  and  misproceedings  they  do 
fortify  and  intrench  by  an  addicted  respect  to  their 
own  opinions. — Bacon,  On  the  Controversy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Misprofess.  v.  a.  Announce  unjustly  or  falsely 
one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  so  as  to 
invite  employment. 

Keep  me  back.O  Lord,  from  them  who  misprofess 
arts  of'healing  the  soul,  or  the  body,  by  means  not 
imprinted  by  Thee  in  the  church,  or  not  in  nature 
for  the  body.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  86:  1624. 

Mispronounce,  v.  n.    Speak  inaccurately. 
They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  they  mispro- 
nounced, scad  I  misliked;  and,  to  make  up  the  At- 
ticism, they  were  out,  and  I  hissed.—  Milton,  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus. 

Mispronounce,  v.  a.  Pronounce  impro- 
perly. 

The  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  this  people  whe 
lived  a  great  way  from  the  sea,  might  easily  mispro- 
nounce their  name. — Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases 
and  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis 
x.  26. 

Misproud.  adj.   Viciously  proud.  Obsolete. 
Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Misquote,  v.  a.    Quote  falsely. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks. 

Shakespear.  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 
Like  other  fair  pleaders  in  Lord  Mansfield's  school 
of  justice,  you  answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his 
words,  and  mistating  his  propositions. — Letters  of 
Junius,  let.  lxxvi. 
Misraise.    v.  a.    liaise  wrongly. 
Misraised.  part.  adj.    liaised  wrongly. 

Here  we  were  out  of  danger  of  this  misraised  fury. 
Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  XXIX.,  Workes,  vol.  iii.  fol.  490. 
(Rich.) 

Misrate.  v.  a.    Make  a  false  estimate. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  we  do  not  thus  impose 
on  ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  misrating 
true  advantages. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm. 
xxix. 

Misreceive.  v.  a.  Receive  amiss  or  impro- 
perly. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  dishonoureth  governors 
than  to  misreceive  moderate  addresses. —  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  249  :  1653. 

Misrecital.       Wrong  recital. 

The  court  will  take  notice  of  the  true  statute,  and 
will  reject  the  misrecital  as  surplusage. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  xxiv. 

Misrecite.  v.  a.  Recite  not  according  to  the 
truth. 

He  misrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
sequence, which  is  clear. — Bishop  Bramhall. 

Misreckon.  v.  a.    Reckon  wrong ;  compute 

wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum  total,  must 
allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned. — 
Swift. 

Misrehearse.  v.  a.    Rehearse  amiss. 

He  woulde  make  you  ween  here  that  I  bothe  mis- 
reliearse  and  misconstrue. — Sir  T.  More,  The  Debel- 
lation of  Satan,  Workes,  fol.  1009.  (Rich.) 

Misrelate.  v.  a.  Relate  inaccurately  or 
falsely. 

To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  experi- 
ment, he  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  of  glass, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  it.— Boyle. 

Misrelation.  s.  False  or  inaccurate  nar- 
rative. 

Mine  aim  was  only  to  press  home  those  things  in 
writing,  which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by 
word  of  mouth ;  a  course  much  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore verbal  conferences,  as  being  less  subject  to  mis- 
takes and  misrelations,  and  wherein  paralogisms  are 
more  quickly  detected.— Bishop  Bramhall. 
Misreligion.  s.    Erroneous  religion. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  note  is  made  of  the 
countrey  of  this  thankful  leper ;  he  was  a  Samari- 
taine;  the  place  is  knowne  and  branded  with  the 
infamy  of  a  Paganish  misreligion. —  Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  The  Ten  Lepers,  Workes,  vol.  ii. 
fol.  155.  (Rich.) 
Misremember.  v.  a.  Mistake  by  trusting 
to  memory. 

If  I  much  misremember  not,  I  had  such  a  spirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lose  their  verdure. — 
Boyle. 

MIsreport.  v.  a.     Give  a  false  account; 
give  an  account  disadvantageous  and  false. 
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His  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
every  where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

ShaJcespear,  Measure  fur  Measure,  v.  1. 
The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes 
the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies  in  mis- 
reporting  upon  the  various  comparisons  of  these. — 
Locke. 

Misreport.  s.  False  account ;  false  and 
malicious  representation. 

We  defend  him  not, 
Only  desire  to  know  his  crime;  'tis  possible 
It  may  be  some  mistake  or  misreport, 
Some  false  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction,  and 
a  slanderous  misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often  brought 
to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and  truest  friends. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Misrepresent,  v.  a.  Represent  not  as  it  is ; 
falsify  to  disadvantage:  (mis  often  sig- 
nifies not  only  error,  but  malice  or  mis- 
chief). 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused ! . . . 
In  slavish  habit,  ill- fitted  weeds 
O'er-worn  and  soil'd  ; 
Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  118. 

Two  qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed  are,  common  honesty 
and  common  sense;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph,  unless  he  were  ut- 
terly destitute  of  one  or  both. — Swift. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  of  some 
facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances  of 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  grossly 
misrepresented  to  the  publick  by  curious  and  in- 
quisitive heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjec- 
tures.— Swift. 

Misrepresentation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  misrepresenting. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrepresentations,  and 
other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust.— Swift. 

2.  Account  maliciously  false. 

Since  I  have  shewn  him  his  foul  mistakes  and 
injurious  misrepresentations,  it  will  become  him 
publickly  to  own  and  retract  them. — Bishop  Alter- 
bury. 

We  should  all  be  heroes,  if  it  were  not  for  blood 
and  fractures;  all  saints  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
strictions and  privations  of  sanctity;  all  patriots, if 
it  were  not  for  the  losses  and  misrepresentations  to 
which  patriotism  exposes  us. — Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 

Misrepresenter.  s.  One  who  represents 
things  not  as  they  are. 

An  empty  misrepresenter  of  our  antiquities,  his- 
tories, and  records. — Bishop  Nicolson,  To  Dr.  Ken- 
net,  Epistolary  Correspondence,  i.  262. 

Misrepute.  v.  a.    Repute  wrongly. 

Misreputed.  part.  adj.  Wrongly  reputed. 
And  in  so  doing  let  them  not  doubt  but  that  they 
shall  vindicate  the  misreputed  honour  of  God  and 
his  great  Lawgiver,  by  suffering  him  to  give  his  own 
laws  according  to  the  condition  of  man's  nature 
best  known  to  him.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  Divorce.  (Rich.) 

Misrule,  s.  Tumult  ;  confusion  ;  revel ; 
unjust  domination. 

The  wilde  heades  of  the  parishe,  conventynge  to- 
gether, chuse  them  a  grand  capitaine  (of  mischeef) 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  lorde  of 
missertde.—Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  fol.  92.  b. : 
1585. 

This  lord  of  misrule  in  their  compotations,  or 
drunken  meetings,  was  called '  modiperator.'— Make- 
will,  Apology,  p.  363. 

There,  in  the  portal  placed,  the  heav'n-born  maid, 
Enormous  riot  and  misrule  survey'd. 

Dope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  138. 
Misruly.  adj.    Unruly;  turbulent. 

And  curb  the  raunge  of  his  misruly  tongue. 

Bishop  Hail,  Satires,  vi.  1. 

Miss.  s. 

1.  Term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diversions 
of  the  servants. — Swift. 

Miss,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was 
appropriated  to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under 
the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprobriously  to  young 
gentlewomen  renroachable  for  the  giddiness  or  ir- 
regularity of  their  conduct.  See  Notes  on  Steele's 
'  EpistoLitory  Correspondence,'  i.  92.  Mistress  was 
then  the  style  of  grown  up  unmarried  ladies,  though 
the  mother  was  living;  and,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  century,  maintained  its  ground  against 
the  infantine  term  of  miss.— Todd.] 
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2.  Strumpet;  concubine;  whore;  prostitute. 
All  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  863. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had  besides  his  lawful  wife. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  55. 

Miss.  v.  a. 

1 .  Not  hit  by  the  mind  ;  mistake. 

To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  14 

2.  Not  hit  by  manual  aim. 

The  life  you  boasted  to  that  javelin  given, 
Prince,  you  have  miss'd. 

Pope,  Translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  xxii.  337. 

3.  Fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Orgalus, 
Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parthenia. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  shall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  find  rest, 
If  she  can  miss  it  in  her  lover's  breast?  Dryden. 

When  a  man  misses  his  great  end,  happiness,  he 
will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. — Locke. 

4.  Discover  something  to  be  unexpectedly 
wanting. 

Without  him  I  round  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

In  vain  have  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  in  the 
wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed. — 1  Samuel, 
xxv.  21. 

5.  Be  without. 

We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Petch  in  our  wood.  Shakcspear,  'Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  Omit. 

He  that  is  so  tender  of  himself,  that  he  can  never 
find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  miss  a  meal,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  faults,  shews  he  is  not  much 
fallen  out  with  himself  —  Whole  Duty  of  Kan. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day, 
A  walk  so  line,  a  sight  so  gay. 

Prior,  The  Lady's  Looking-Glass. 

7.  Perceive  want  of 

My  redoubled  love  and  care, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age 
With  all  things  grateful  cheer'd,  and  to-supply'd, 
That  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt  miss. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  ix.  23. 
He  who  has  a  firm  sincere  friend,  may  want  all  the 
rest  without  missing  them. — South,  Sermons. 

Miss.  V.  11. 

1 .  Fly  wide  ;  not  hit. 

Flying  bullets  now, 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow, 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

Waller. 

2.  Not  succeed. 

The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men  ob- 
serve when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss ;  and 
commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pass  over 
the  other. — Bacon. 

3.  Fail ;  mistake. 

Emongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legiono 
Of  wicked  sprites  did  fall  from  happy  blis  ; 
What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mis  1 
Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  9,  2. 

4.  Be  lost ;  be  wanting. 

Thy  shepherds  which  were  with  us,  we  hurt  them 
not,  neither  was  there  ought  missing  unto  them. — 
1  Samuel,  xxv.  7. 

v  For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long, 
And  the  great  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
Bode  up  to  heaven,  yet  once  again  to  come. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  14. 

5.  Miscarry  ;  fail ;  as  by  accident. 

The  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  miss'd,  so  easy  it  seem'd, 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 
thought 

Impossible.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  498. 

Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  Maylat. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

G.  Fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find  :  (sometimes 
with  of  before  the  object). 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us;  upon  the  least 
reflection  we  cannot  miss  of  them. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Sermons. 

Miss.  S. 

1 .  Loss  ;  want. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
Oh,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IY.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

If  these  papers  have  that  evidence  in  them,  there 
will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost,  and 
ruy  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them. — Locke. 

2.  Mistake ;  error. 


MISS 

He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar. — A  scham,  Schoolmaster. 
Amends  for  misse  he  now  will  make. 

Preston,  Tragedy  of  King  Cambises. 
I  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  pray'd  him 
tell 

(To  hold  acquaintance  still)  where  he  did  dwell. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  95. 

3.  Hurt;  harm.  Obsolete. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle ; 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  is  his  misse  not  mickle. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 

Missal,  s.  [Lat.  missalc ;  Fr.  missel.']  Mass 
book. 

By  the  rubrick  of  the  missal,  in  every  solemn 
mass,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
altar. — Bishop  Slillingfleet. 

Missay.  v.  n. 

1.  Speak  ill  of ;  censure.  Obsolete. 

Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  missay, 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay. 

Spenser,  Shejiherd's  Calendar ,  September. 

2.  Say  wrong. 

We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if  Vives 
missay  not.— Hakewill ',  Apology. 

Missay.  v.  a.    Utter  amiss. 

Pray  for  us  there, 
That  what  they  have  misdone, 
Or  missaid,  we  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  3tl. 
Missaying;.  verbal  abs.     Improper  expres- 
sion ;  bad  words. 

It  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  in  hand, 
not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  his  whole 
life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  missayings  of 
his  book. — Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  preface. 

Misseek.  v.  a.    Seek  in  a  wrong  quarter. 
Nor  ye  set  not  a  dragnet  for  a  hare ; 

And  yet  the  thing  that  most  is  your  desire, 
You  do  misseek  with  more  travel  1  and  care. 

Sir  T.  Wyal,  Of  the  Mean  and  Sure  Estate. 

Misseem.  v.  n.    Make  false  appearance ; 

misbecome. 
Misseeming-.  part.  adj.  Misbecoming. 
Never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen, 
Misseeming.  verbal  abs.  False  appearance  ;' 
disguise. 

Foul  Duessa  meet, 
Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweet 
Inveigled  her  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Missel-bird.  s.    See  Mistletoe. 
Misseldine.  s.    See  Mistletoe. 

They  bruise  the  berries  of  misselden  first,  and 
then  wash  them,  and  afterwards  seeth  them  in 
water;  whereof  birdlime  is  made.— Barret,  Alve- 
arie:  15S0. 

Missend.  v.  a.    Send  amiss,  or  incorrectly : 
(as,  'A  letter  or  parcel  missent,''  i.e.  not 
forwarded  to  the  proper  place). 
Misserve.  v.  a.    Serve  unfaithfully ;  serve 
dishonestly. 

You  shall  enquire  whether  the  good  statute  be 
observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have  that  he  thinketh 
he  hath,  and  not  be  abused  or  misserved  in  that  he 
buys. — Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 

Great  men,  who  misserved  their  country,  were 
fined  very  highly. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  'ancient 
Corns,  H  eights,  and  Measures. 

Misset.  v.  a.  Misplace. 

If,  therefore,  that  boundary  of  suits  (an  oath)  be 
taken  away,  or  misset,  where  shall  be  the  end  ? — 
Bacon,  Judicial  Charge,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  554.  (Rich.) 

Misshape,  v.  a.  past.  part,  ynisshaped  and 

misshapen. 
1.  Shape  ill;  form  ill;  deform. 

A  rude,  misshapen,  monstruous  rabblement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  monstruous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore. 
And  that  misformed  shape,  misshaped  more.  Ibid. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall :  the  beautiful  trees  go  all  to 
the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  misshapen  and  despi- 
cable dwarf  is  left  standing. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

They  make  bold  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mis- 
shaped productions. — Locke. 

The  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preci- 
pices, form  one  of  the  most  irregular,  misshapen 
scenes  in  the  world. — Addison. 

We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the  ocean 
are  really  deformed,  because  they  have  not  the  form 
of  a  regular  bulwark;  nor  that 'the  mountains  are 
misshajien,  because  they  are  not  exact  pyramids  or 
cones. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 


MISS 

Which  but  proportion'd  to  their  site  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  171. 
2.  Iii  Shakespear,  perhaps,  it  once  signifies 
ill  directed  :  (as,  'to  shape  a  course'). 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  ill  a  skilless  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  lire.    Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Missile,  adj.    [Lat.  missilis.~]    Thrown  by 
the  hand;  striking  at  a  distance. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 

Missile,  s.  That  which  is  thrown  by  hand. 
The  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party  broke  into  the 
chamber:  blows  were  interchanged;  Perdiccas  him- 
self was  attacked  with  missiles,  and  blood  was  be- 
ginning to  flow,  when  some  of  the  elder  among  the 
assailants  interposed,  and.  taking  off  their  helmets, 
intreated  Perdiccas  and  his  followers  to  desist  from 
their  useless  resistance. — Bishop  Thirtwatt,  History 
of  Greece,  ch.  lvi. 

The  duller  portion  over  whose  heads  his  [Mr. 
Canning's]  lighter  missiles  flew,  were  offended  with 
one  who  spoke  so  lightly  ;  it  was  almost  personal  to 
them  if  lie  jested,  and  a  classical  allusion  was  next 
thing  to  an  affront. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign  ofGcorgelll. 
Mr.  Canning. 

missing:,  part.  adj.  Wanting. 

Torn  leaves  and  the  shoots  that  are  shortened  by 
the  pruner,  do  not  reproduce  their  missing  parts ; 
and  though  when  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  trunk,  the  place  is  in  the  course  of  years 
covered  over,  it  is  not  by  any  reparative  action  in 
the  wounded  surface,  but  by  the  lateral  growth  of 
the  adjacent  bark.— Herbert  Spencer,  The  Induc- 
tions of  Biology,  ch.  iv. 

Missing-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Disappearance;  loss. 

Sly  lord, 

Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 

With  his  sword  drawn.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  Failing  to  hit  the  mark. 

'Sir,'  said  that  emperor  [Galerius]  to  a  soldier 
who  had  missed  the  target  in  succession,  I  know 
not  how  many  times  (suppose  we  say  fifteen),  'allow 
me  to  offer  my  congratulations  on  the  truly  admi- 
rable skill  you  have  shown  in  keeping  clear  of  the 
mark.  Not  to  have  hit  once  in  so  many  trials  argues 
the  most  splendid  talents  for  missing.' — De  Quincey, 
Works,  vol.  xiv.  p.  161,  note :  1863. 
Mission,  s.  [Lat.  missio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Commission;  state  of  being  sent  by  su- 
preme authority. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desart  wild. 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  111. 
The  divine  authority  of  our  mission,  and  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  high-priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, Christ  Jesus,  are  publickly  disputed  and 
denied. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
2  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to 
propagate  religion. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three 
of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ventions of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books  and 
patterns ;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay  abroad 
till  the  new  mission. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

3.  Dismission  ;  discharge. 

In  Csesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge, 
though  with  no  intention  it  should  be  granted,  but 
thought  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires ;  where- 
upon with  one  cry  they  asked  mission.  —  Bacon, 
Apophthegms. 

4.  Faction;  party.  Rare. 

Glorious  deeds,  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves, 

And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

Missionary,  s.    One  sent  to  propagate  re- 
ligion. 

You  mention  the  presbyterian  missionary,  who 
hath  been  persecuted  for  his  religion.— Swift. 

I  desire  our  young  missionaries  from  the  uni- 
versity to  consider  where  they  are,  and  not  dress, 
and  look,  and  move,  like  young  officers.— Tatler, 
no.  270. 

Missioner.  s.    Missionary.    See  extract 
from  Todd, 

The  missioners  of  France  seek  to  establish  this 
practice  in  all  places  where  they  teach. —  W.  Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  ii.  p.  91 :  1654. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come, 
Ad  partes  infidelium. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  Sir  George  Etliercdge. 
[Our  word  at  first  was  missioner  ;  of  which  the  earliest 
example,  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  from  Dryden. 


MIST 

Dryden.  however,  adopted  also  the  French  form 
missionaire ;  and  thus,  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
Hind  and  Panther,  writes,  ' these  the  missionaires 
our  zeal  has  made,'  4to.  ir,ST.  p.  (',:!.  Soon  afterwards 
missionary  became  the  word. —  Todd.] 
Missive  adj.  [Fr.] 

1 .  Having  the  character  of  that  which  is  sent. 

The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  seal 
called  a  conge1  d'eslire,  to  elect  the  person  he  has 
nominated  by  his  letters  missive—  Aylijfe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Used  at  a  distance. 

In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short  the  missive  weapons  fly. 

Dryden.  Cymon  hud  Iphigenia,  623. 
Ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon  in  all  battles  of 
the  learned.— Swift,  Buttle  of  the  Books. 
Missive,  s.    Anything  sent. 

a.  Letter. 

Great  aids  came  in  to  him  :  partly  upon  missives, 
and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts.  —  Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

b.  Messenger.  Obsolete. 

Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters  ;  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
Whiles  I  stood  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came 
missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me  thane  of 
Cawder. — Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
Misspeak,  v.  a.    Speak  wrong. 

Then  as  a  mother  which  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  misspeak  half-utter'd  words. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  177. 

Misspeak,  v.  n.    Blunder  in  speaking. 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  ; 
Be  well  advised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1. 

Misspell,  v.  a.    Spell  wrong. 

She  became  a  profest  enemy  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with- 
out wilfully  mispelling  his  name. — Spectator. 

Misspend,  v.  a.    Spend  ill ;  waste  ;  consume 
to  no  purpose  ;  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mispend 
the  better  part  of  life  in  !  In  scattering  compliments, 
tendering  visits,  gathering  and  venting  news. — B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

First  guilty  conscience  docs  the  mirrour  bring, 
Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angry  sting ; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife, 
Upbraid  the  long  mispent  luxurious  life.  Dryden. 

Misspender.  s.    One  who  spends  ill  or  pro- 
digally. 

I  suspect  the  excellency  of  those  men's  parts  who 
are  dissolute,  and  careless  mispenders  of  their  time. 
— Norris. 

Misstate,  v.  a.    State  wrongly. 

They  mistate  the  question  when  they  talk  of  pres- 
sing ceremonies. — Bishop  Sanderson. 
Misstatement,  s.    Wrong  statement. 

There  is  in  this  passage  a  mistatement  of  impor- 
tant circumstances. — Burgess,  On  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  p.  39. 
Missuccess.  s.  Failure. 

This  is  as  some  shifting  alchymist,  that  casts  all 
the  fault  of  his  mis-success  upon  his  glass  or  his 
furnace. — Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  at  Whitehall,  Ali- 
gn: t  & ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  197.  (Rich.) 
Missug-gestion.  s.    Wrong  suggestion. 

With  so  much  more  indignation  must  wt  needs 
think  of  these  cheaters  .  .  .  that  would  fain  win  you 
from  us  with  mere  tricks  of  mis-suggestion. — Bishop 
Hal!.  (Rich.) 

Missy,  adj.    Like  a  miss.  Contemptuous. 

1  have  heard  the  same  man  called  a  lively  talker, 
and  an  absurd  rattle-brain.  ...  1  have  heard  the 
same  person  called  a  gentlemanlike  man  and  a  missy 
piece  of  affectation.  —  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson,  The  Art  of  Putting  Things. 

Mist.  s.  [A  S.] 

1.  Low  thin  cloud;  small  thin  rain  not  per- 
ceived in  single  drops. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far ; 
His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolved, 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involved. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 
And  mists  condensed  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  clouds  dissolved,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
But  hovering  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread, 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head. 

Dryden. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the 
air,  as  a,  mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. — 
Locke. 

And  then  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold  ; 
And  ice  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald.  Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 
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2.  Anything  that  dims  or  darkens. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnified  th'  offence.  Dryden. 

Mist.  v.  a.    [A.S.]     Cloud ;  cover  with  a 
vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v  3. 

An  ineffectual  laziness  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy;  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
mists  the  wit.  and  choaks  up  all  the  sciences. — 
Felltham,  Ri  solves,  ii.  49. 
Mistakable.  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  mistaken. 

Places  of  Scripture  explicable,  or  mistakable  by 
the  enthusiast. — Hammond,  Postscript  to  his  New 
Testament,  §  32. 

It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
part  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how  dif- 
ferently they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  mis- 
takable numbers. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mistake,  v.  a.   preterite  mistook,  past  part. 
mistaken,  incorrectly  mistook.  Conceive 
wrong ;  take  something  for  that  which  is 
not. 

Book,  nymphs  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook.  Milton,  Arcades. 

These  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between  their 
invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry,  or 
else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  other. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake  and 
misunderstand  his  meaning.— Locke. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily 
said  is  mistaken  for  solid. — Id. 

Fools,  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all, 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  211. 
Be  mistaken.  Be  deceived  ;  err  in  judgment. 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the  other, 
willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers,  nor 
strangers  willingly  entering,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
taken.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd. — 
You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king: 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  ambassadors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 

Shakesiiear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

Mistake,  v.  n.  Err. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple 
ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  of  green. 
— Locke 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understanding, among  friends. — Swift. 

Taken  with  -h  elided. 

This  dagger  hath  mista'cn,  for  lo !  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Mountague, 
The  point  missheatbed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

ShakesjJear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

Mistake,  s.    Misconception  ;  error. 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate ;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  899. 
Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  under- 
standing from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what  it 
believes. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  religion, 
which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of  religion,  or 
superstitious  mistakes  about  it. — Bentley. 
Mistaken,  adj.    Wrongly  judging. 

Mistaken  lirutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

Waller. 

Mistakenly,  adv.   In  a  mistaken  manner  or 
sense. 

We  find  the  studious  animated  with  a  strong 
passion  for  the  great  virtues,  as  they  are  mistakenly 
called  and  utterly  forgetful  of  the  ordinary  ones. — 
Goldsmith,  Essays,  vi. 
Mistaker.  s.    One  who  mistakes. 

I  know  there  is  ill  use  made  of  our  charity  this 
way,  by  those  willing  misfakers  who  turn  it  to  our 
disadvantage. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  408. 
Mistaking:,  verbal  abs.  Error. 

I  have  done  thee  worthy  service, 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels;  men's  judge- 
ments, which  inhabit  these  houses  of  clay,  cannot 
be  without  their  mistakings.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

The  perils  of  these  mistakings.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  2S0. 

Mistakingly.  adv.    Erroneously  :  falsely. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative 
faculty,  which  mistakiiigly  concludes  that  colour 
to  belong  to  the  wall  which  does  indeed  belong  to 
the  object. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Considerations 
touching  Colours. 
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Mistaug-ht.  adj.    Wrongly  taught. 

The  extravagancies  of  the  lewdest  life  are  the  more 
consummate  disorders  of  a  mistaught  or  neglected 
youth. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Misteach.  v.  a.    Teach  wrongly. 

Such  guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  con- 
gregations as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them. — Bishop 
Sanderson. 

Mistemper.  v.  a.    Temper  ill  ;  disorder. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper' d  humour, 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1. 

Mister,  s.  [N.Fr.  mestier.~]  Trade,  craft, 
mystery :  (in  the  extracts,  manner  of ;  of 
being  omitted). 

The  redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dismay'd  ; 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast. 

Spenser. 

These  mister  arts  been  better  fitting  thee, 
Whose  drooping  days  are  drawing  tow'rda  the  earth. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland,  p.  47  :  1593. 

Mister,  r.n.    Import;  signify.  Obsolete. 
As  for  my  name,  it  mistreth  not  to  tell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene.  iii.  7,  51. 

Misterm.  v.  a.    Term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world  ; 
And  world  exiled  is  death.   That  banished 
Is  death  misterm'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Mistful.  adj.  Clouded  as  with,  as  in,  a 
mist ;  misty. 

Hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  6. 

Misthink.  v.  a.    Think  ill ;  think  wrongly. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woeful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  ii.  5. 

Misthought.  s.  Wrong  notion ;  false  opinion. 
And  shew'd  him  how  through  errour  and  mis- 
thought 

Of  our  like  persons  eath  to  be  disguised 

Or  his  exchange  of  freedome  might  be  wrought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  8,  58. 
Thoughts!  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy 
breast, 

Adam !  Misthoitght  of  her  to  thee  so  dear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix,  2S8. 

Mistime,  v.  a.   Not  time  rightly  ;  not  adapt 

properly  with  regard  to  time. 
Mistime,  v.  n.    Neglect  proper  time. 
Mistimed,  part.  adj.    Done  out  of  season. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  surrender  the  city  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  The  Doge,  with 
mistimed  courtesy,  replied,  '  that  he  must  consult 
the  counts  and  barons  of  the  army.' — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  vii. 

Mistiming:,  verbal  abs.  Doing  unseasonably, 
or  at  a  wrong  time. 

Idleness;  ill  husbandry,  in  mistiming ;  neglect  of 
meet  helps. — Seasonable  Sermon,  p.  25 :  1044. 

Mistiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Misty;  cloudiness;  state  of  being  over- 
cast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  mois- 
ture, and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  appeareth  in 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  vapours  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  such  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or 
imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  mistiness  scattereth 
immediately. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Mistion.  s.    State  of  being  mingled. 

In  animals  many  actions  are  mixt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  of  mistion ; 
and,  though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  the 
body,  depart  upon  disunion.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting 
from  their  mistion,  produce  colour. — Boyle,  Experi- 
ments and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Mis  tic.  5.    Same  as  Mistletoe. 

If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  faro 
Crave  mistle  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spare. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good.  Husbandry. 

Mistle-bird,  also  Missel-bird.  s.  Mistletoe 
thrush;  Turdus  viscivorus.  See  Thrush 
and  Stormbird. 
Mistletoe,  s.  [A.S.  mystel'an.~]  Parasitic 
plant  so  called,  of  the  genus  Viscum.  See 
extracts. 

A  barren  and  detested  vale  you  see  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  misselto. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
Missclfoc  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  apple 
tree?,  sometimes  upon  hazels,  and  rarely  upon  oaks; 
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the  misseltoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal : 
it  is  ever  green  winter  and  summer,  and  beareth 
a  white  glistering  berry :  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly 
differing  from  that  on  which  it  groweth. — Bacon. 

Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow, 
With  laurel  green  and  sacred  misletoe. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  441. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bason,  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  beset  with  warts ;  the  ovary  which  is  produced 
in  the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and  consists  of  four 
shorter  leaves ;  this  becomes  a  round  berry,  full  of 
a  glutinous  substance,  inclosing  a  plain  heart-shaped 
seed ;  this  plant  is  always  produced  from  seed,  and 
is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  will  always 
grow  upon  trees ;  from  whence  the  ancients  ac- 
counted it  a  super-plant,  who  thought  it  to  be  an 
excrescence  on  the  tree  without  seed.  The  manner 
of  its  propagation  is  as  follows :  the  mistletoe  thrush, 
which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter 
when  it  is  ripe,  doth  open  the  seed  from  tree  to 
tree  ;  for  the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  seed,  doth  sometimes  fasten 
it  to  the  outward  part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to 
get  disengaged  of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the  branches 
of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  so  leaves  the  seed  stick- 
ing by  this  viscous  matter  to  the  bark,  which,  . . . 
will  fasten  itself,  and  the  following  winter  put  out 
and  grow :  the  trees  which  this  plant  doth  most 
readily  take  upon  are  the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some 
other  smooth  rind  trees.— P.  Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
Mistlike.  adj.    Resembling  a  mist. 

Good  Eomeo,  hide  thyself. — 
Not  I,  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans, 
Mistlike,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

Mistrain.  v.  a.    Train,  bring  up,  educate 
amiss. 

For  she  by  force  is  still  fro  me  detayned, 
And  with  corruptful  bribes  is  to  untruth  mistrained. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11,  54. 
Mistranslate,  v.  a.    Translate  incorrectly. 

Eusebius,  by  them  mistranslated. — Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  135. 

They  mistranslate  the  words.— Featley,  Dippers 
Dipt,  p.  57. 

Mistranslation,  s.    Incorrect  translation. 

Here  are  to  be  excepted  mistranslations  and  er- 
rours,  either  in  copy,  or  in  press. — Leslie,  Short 
Method  with  the  Deists. 
Mistransport.  v.  a.     Carried  away  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

And  can  ye  then  with  patience  think  that  any  in- 
genuous Christian  should  be  so  farre  mis-transported 
as  to  condemn  a  good  prayer  because  as  it  is  in  bis 
heart,  so  is  it  in  his  book  too?—  Bishop  Hall,  An 
Humble  Remonstrance,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.  (Rich.) 

Mistreading-.  s.    False  step ;  choice  of  a 
wrong  path. 

But  thou  do'st  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Wake  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  vengeaunce  and  the  rod  of  heaven 
To  punish  my  mistreadings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2.  (Rich.) 

Mistress,  s.    [Fr.  maistresse,  maitresse.'} 

1.  Woman  who  governs  :  (correlative  to  sub- 
ject or  to  servant). 

Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 
The  late   queen's   gentlewoman !   a  knight's 
daughter ! 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress!  Ibid.  iii.  2 

Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  sea  and 

land,  to  either  pole. — B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 
Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress !  if  perhaps 

Thou  can'st,  who  art  sole  wonder ;  much  less  arm 

Thy  looks,  the  heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  532. 

Used  adjectivally. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

2.  Woman  who  hath  something  in  posses- 
sion. 

There  had  she  enjoyed  herself  while  she  was  mis- 
tress of  herself,  and  had  no  other  thoughts  but 
such  as  might  arise  out  of  quiet  senses.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Ages  to  come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
Will  think  you  mistress  of  the  Indies  were ; 
Though  straighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

3.  Woman  skilled  in  anything. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  them- 
selves mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetick. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

4.  Woman  teacher. 

Erect  publick  schools,  provided  with  the  best  and 
ablest  masters  and  mistnsscs— Swift. 


5.  Woman  beloved  and  courted. 

They  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  confer  with, 
or  very  rarely  to  see,  his  mistress,  whom  they  pre- 
tended he  should  forthwith  marry.  —  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nice  honour  still  engages  to  requite 
False  mistresses  and  proud  with  slight  for  slight. 

Glanville. 

6.  As  a  term  of  contempt. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress, 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye? 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  I. 

7.  Concubine:  (often  with  kept). 

I  will  lay  before  you  the  state  of  the  case,  sup- 
posing you  had  it  in  your  power  to  make  me  your 
mistress,  or  your  wife ;  and  hope  to  convince  you 
that  the  latter  is  more  to  your  interest,  and  will 
contribute  more  to  your  pleasure.  —  Spectator, 
no.  199. 

Nor  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex  ; 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex ; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  are, 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war  ; 
But  soon,  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress  or  new  book.  Byron,  Mazcppa,\v. 
Mistress,  v.  n.    Wait  upon  a  mistress  ;  be 

courting.  Rare. 
Mistressing-.  verbal  abs.    Waiting  on,  look- 
ing after,  a  mistress. 

As  if  their  day  were  only  to  be  spent 
In  dressing,  mistressing,  and  compliment. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  350. 
Mistress-snip.  s.     Female  dominion,  rule, 
or  power. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  mistress-ship  over 
the  rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen  over  them. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  407. 

Mistresspiece.  s.   Chief  ornament ;  capital 
distinction,  as  applied  to  a  woman;  a  word 
formed  as  a  counterpart  to  Masterpiece. 
Elizabeth  Blunt,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Blunt, 
was  thought,  for  her  rare  ornaments  of  nature  and 
education,  to  be  the  beauty  and  mistress-piece  of 
her  time. — lard  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  175. 

Mistrust,  s.     Diffidence  ;  suspicion  ;  want 
of  confidence. 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 
Our  officers,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft;  and  mind  thou  me. 

3lilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  357. 

The  tendency  of  the  ballot  would  be  ...  to  sow  a 
universal  mistrust ;  and  to  exterminate  the  natural 
guides  and  leaders  of  the  people. — Sydney  Smith, 
Ballot. 

Mistrust,  v.  a.     Suspect ;   doubt ;  regard 
with  diffidence. 

Will  any  man  allege  those  human  infirmities,  as 
reasons  why  these  things  should  be  mistrusted,  or 
doubted  of. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see, 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 
On  that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight.  Cowley. 

If  ballot  be  established,  a  zealous  voter  cannot  do 
justice  to  his  cause;  there  will  be  so  many  false 
Hampdens  and  spurious  Catos,  that  all  men's 
actions  and  motives  will  be  mistrusted.  —  Sydney 
Smith,  Ballot. 

These  decrees  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  with  a  signi- 
ficant menace,  which  implied  great  mistrust  in  his 
firmness. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.ii. 

Mistrustful,  adj.    Diffident ;  doubting. 
I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  2. 
Mistrustfulness,   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Mistrustful. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Mistrustfully,  adv.    With  suspicion ;  with 
mistrust. 
Now  Richard  heard  that  Richmond 

Was  assisted,  and  on  shore, 
And  like  unkenneled  Cerberus 

The  crooked  tyrant  swore, 
And  all  complexions  act  at  once 

Confusedly  in  him ; 
He  studieth,  striketh,  threats,  entreats, 

And  looketh  mildly  grim  ; 
Mistrustfully  be  trusteth, 

And  he  dreadingly  doth  dare, 
And  forty  passions  in  a  trice 

In  him  consort  and  square. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  vi.  ch.  xxL 
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Mistrustless.  adj.    Free  from  mistrust,  or 
suspicion  ;  confident ;  unsuspecting. 

Where  he  doth  in  streams  mistrustless  play. 
Veil'd  with  night's  robe,  they  stalk  the  shore  abroad. 

Carew. 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place. 

Goldsmith,  Deserted  Village. 

JWistunc.  v.  a.    Tune  amiss  ;  put  out  of 

tune. 

Any  instrument  mistunyd  shall  hurt  a  true  song. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  291. 

Misturn.  v.  a.    Pervert.  Obsolete. 

Them  ...  that  wolen  mysturne  the  evangelie  of 
Christ.— Wict^,  Translation  of  the  Bible,  Gala- 
tians,  i.  7. 

Mistutor.  v.  a.    Instruct  amiss. 

The  swarm 

Of  gay  misttttor'd  youths,  who  ne'er  the  charm 
Of  virtue  hear,  nor  wait  at  wisdom's  door. 

Edwards,  Sonnets,  xxviii. 

Misty,  adj.      Clouded  ;   overspread  with 

mists. 

The  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispersed  the  shadows  of  the  misty  night. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Now  smoaks  with  show'rs  the  misty  mountain 
ground, 

And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguish'd  round.  Pope. 
Misunderstand,  v.  a.     Misconceive;  mis- 
take. 

The  words  of  Tertullian,  as  they  are  by  them  al- 
ledged  are  misunderstood. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  both 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  misunderstood  two  of 
the  four  rivers.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In  vain  do  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misunder- 
stood expressions  as  these ;  and  from  a  false  per- 
suasion that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives,  never 
go  about  it. — South,  Sermons. 

This  if  it  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader  very 
much  mistake  and  misunderstand  his  meaning.— 
Locke. 

Were  they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  misunderstood. — Addison. 

Misunderstanding.  S. 

1 .  Dissension  ;  difference ;  disagreement. 

There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  betwixt  the 
corpuscular  philosophers  and  the  chemists.— Boyle. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  misun-  i 
derstandings  among  friends. — Swift, 

2.  Error;  misconception. 

Sever  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the 
point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding 
or  fear. — Bacon. 
Misusage.  s. 

1.  Abuse  ;  ill  use. 

But  if  the  name  of  God  be  prophaned  by  the  dis- 
esteeme  and  misusage  of  the  things  it  is  called  upon,  . 
then  surely  it  is  sanctified  when  the  same  are  I 
worthily  and  discriminatively  used,  that  is,  as  be- 
cometh  the  relation  they  have  to  him.  —  Mede, 
Diatribe,  p.  62. 

2.  Bad  treatment. 

Misuse,  v.  a.    Treat  or  use  improperly  ;  to 
abuse. 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rable. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

It  hath  been  their  custom  shamefully  to  misuse 
the  fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  con- 
verting the  monies  that  had  been  levied  for  such 
wars  to  their  own  services.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine. 

Milton,  Comus,  46. 

Machiavel  makes  it  appear,  that  the  weakness  of 
Italy,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving  and  misusing 
religion. — South,  Sermons. 

Misuse,  s. 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

2.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  the  under- 
standing, the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  words  little  sus- 
pected of  any  such  misuse. — Locke. 

3.  Misapplication  ;  abuse. 

We  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  lest  he  should  punish  the 
misuse  of  our  mercies,  by  stopping  the  course  of 
them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
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Misvalue.  v.  a.    Underrate  ;  value  wrongly. ' 

Now  sicker  [Wernock]  thou  hast  split  the  marke, 

Albeit  that  I  ne  wot  that  I  mis-song, 
But.  for  I  am  so  yontr,  I  dread  my  warke 
Wot  be  misvnlutd  both  of  old  and  yong. 

tV.  Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  Young 
Willie  and  Old  Wernock.  (Rich.) 
Miswear.  v.  n.    Wear  ill. 

That  which  is  miswrought  will  miswear. — Bacon, 
Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 

Misween.  v.n.    Misjudge;  distrust.  Ob- 
solete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show ; 
Why  then  should  witless  men  so  much  misween? 

Spenser,  Faerie  Quecne. 
Miswend.  v.  n.    Go  wrong.  Obsolete. 
Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end  : 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser,  Motlier  Hubbard's  Tale. 
In  this  maze  still  wand'red  and  misivent; 
For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  same, 
To  make  the  miscreant  more  to  feel  his  shame. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Miswoman.  s.    Unwomanly  woman. 

Likewise,  I  say,  misse-women  tyre  themselves  with 
gold  and  silke  to  please  their  lovers. — Tyndall,  The 
Parable  of  the  wicked  Mammon,  Works,  fol.  72. 
(Rich.) 

Misworship.  s.  "Worsbip  of  a  wrong  object. 
Even  Israel  also  had  then  Joash,  no  better  than 
that  of  Judah ;  he  was  not  more  the  father  of  a  later 
Jeroboham,  than  in  respect  of  misworship  he  was 
the  son  of  the  first  Jeroboham.  who  made  Israel  to 
sin. — Bishop  Hall,  Joash  with Elisha  dying,  Works, 
fol.  72.  (Rich.) 

Misworship.  v.  a.  Worsbip  a  wrong  object. 
There  are  not  wanting  nations  (and  those  not  of 
the  savagest)  which  have  mis-worshipped  it  [the 
heaven]  for  their  God. — Bishop  Hall,  The  Soul's 
Farewell  to  Earth,  etc.,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  fol.  928. 
(Rich.) 

Misworshipper.  s.  One  who  misworsbips. 
Without  which  [a  right  apprehension  of  his  God] 
all  his  pretences  of  religion  are  so  nothing  worth, 
as  in  them  God  is  made  our  idol,  and  we  the  mis- 
worshippers  of  him.  —  Bishop  Hull,  Sermon  at 
IVhitehall,  Whitsunday,  1640.  (Rich.) 
Miswrite.  v.  a.    Write  incorrec  tly. 

He  correcteth  the  word  that  was  misicritfen  there. 
— Bishop  Cosin,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  175. 
Miswrought.  part.    Badly  worked. 

That  which  is  miswrought  will  miswear. — Bacon, 
Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 
Misyoke.  v.  n.    Be  joined  improperly. 

Hindered  in  wedlock,  by  misyoking  with  a  di- 
versity of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion. — Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 
Misy.  s.    Mineral  so  called. 

Misy  contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  iron  :  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour, 
of  friable  structure,  and  resembles  the  golden  mar- 
casites. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Mediea. 
Miszealous.  adj.    Mistakenly  zealous. 

A  guise  [flagellation]  which,  though  at  the  first 
cried  down,  is  since  taken  up  by  some  miszealous 
penitents  of  the  Romish  church.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  240. 

The  practices  and  combinations  of  libelling  se- 
paratists, and  the  miszealous  advocates  thereof. — 
Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Mite.  s.  [Fr.  mite  ;  Dutch,  myY.] 

1.  Small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn ; 
weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  dies  with  feeding  its 
own  stomach. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
i.l. 

The  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees, 
The  mite  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  345. 

The  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of  a 
mite. — Locke. 

2.  Twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 

The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weight, twenty-one  grains,  and  fifteen  mites,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  sterling  silver,  and 
is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and  eleven 
hundredths  of  a  penny. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  proverbially  small ;  third  part 
of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  man's  corn  they  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  him  a  mite. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor  ? 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  112. 

Did  I  e'er  my  mite  withhold 
From  the  impotent  and  old  ?— Swift. 
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4.  Small  particle. 

Put  blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be 
stained  with  red,  because  the  ants  thrust  in  their 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mite  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil  of 
vitriol. — Ray.  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mithridate.  s.    [see  extract  from  Quincy.] 
Medicine  so  called. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 
A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  lot. 
Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 
shops,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients, 
and  has  its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus. — Quincy. 
(See  also  under  Mustard  and  Wolfsbane.] 
Mitigable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  mitigated. 
By  the  practices  of  holy  men,  God  also  shewed 
that  the  rigour  of  that  ceremonious  law  was  miti- 
gable. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xv. 

Mitigate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mitigatus,  pass.  part,  of 
ntitigo,  from  mitis  =  mild.] 

1.  Temper;  make  less  rigorous. 

We  could  greatly  wish,  that  the  rigour  of  their 
opinion  were  allayed  and  mitigated. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

An  hierarchy  is  naturally  averse  to  a  theory  which 
involves  the  direct  and  immediate  operation  of  God 
by  an  irreversible  decree  upon  each  individual  mind. 
Assuming  itself  to  be  the  intermediate  agency  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  resistence  to  its  agency 
being  the  sure  and  undeniable  consequence  of  the 
tenet,  it  cannot  but  wish  to  modify  or  mitigate  that 
predestination  which  it  does  not  altogether  reject. 
It  is  perpetually  appealing  to  the  free  will  of  man 
by  its  offers  of  the  means  of  grace ;  as  the  guide  and 
spiritual  director  of  each  individual  soul,  it  will  not 
be  superseded  by  an  anterior  and  irrevocable  law. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii, 
ch.  v. 

2.  Alleviate  ;  make  mild ;  assuage. 

Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet. 
And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how  that  which  must  be 
endured  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveniences 
thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be,  that  when 
the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may  be 
made  of  those  that  are.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

3  Mollify  ;  make  less  severe  ;  soften. 

I  undertook 
Before  thee  ;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  -mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  derived.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  74. 

4.  Cool ;  moderate. 

Sometime  the  flame  was  mitigated,  that  it  might 
not  burn  up  the  beasts  that  were  sent  against  the 
ungodly. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.  18. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Mitigated,  part.  adj.    Made  mild  or  milder. 

I  must  vote  for  Joseph  Hume,  if  1  think  Joseph 
more  honest  than  the  Marquis.  The  more  mitigated 
radical  may  pass  over  this,  but  the  real  carnivorous 
variety  of  the  animal  should  declaim  as  loudly  against 
the  fascinations  as  against  the  threats  of  the  great. 
— Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 

Mitigating,  part.  adj.     Making  mild,  or 

milder. 

He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstances,  no  re- 
deeming merit. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Let  it  be  a  case  of  peculation,  and  that  many  miti- 
gating circumstances  have  been  brought  forward 
which  cannot  be  denied;  the  sophistical  opponent 
will  reply, '  Well,  but  after  all,  the  man  is  a  rogue, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.' — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 
Mitigation,  s.  Abatement  of  anything 
penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 

They  caused  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of  sun- 
dry crimes ;  and  when  the  bills  were  found  they 
committed  them,  and  suffered  them  to  languish  long 
in  prison,  to  extort  from  them  great  lines  and  ran- 
soms, which  they  termed  compositions  and  mitiga- 
tions.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  further  and  very  important  mitigation  of  the 
regal  supremacy  existed  in  the  fact,  that  it  was 
claimed  even  by  Henry  VIII.,  not  as  an  accession  to 
his  prerogative,  but  as  an  inheritance  of  which  the 
Crown  had  been  long,  though  not  altogether,  de- 
frauded.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,  ch.  vi.  §  24. 

Mitral,  adj.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  a  mitre. 

And  even  diadems  themselves  were  but  fascia- 
tions,  and  handsome  ligatures  about  the  heads  of 
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princes;  nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitral  crown, 
which  common  picture  seems  to  set  too  upright  and 
forward  upon  the  head  of  Aaron.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  ii.  p.  41.  (Rich.) 
Iii  Anatomy.  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the 
heart. 

Mitre,  s.  [Gr.  /«Vpa  ;  Lat.  mitra  ;  attire  for 
the  head,  formerly  worn  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  women ;  not  unlike,  in  shape,  to 
the  episcopal  crown.] 

1.  Ornament  for  the  head. 

Nor  Panthcus  thee  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phoebus,  saved  from  impious  hands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  ii.  581. 

2.  Episcopal  crown. 

Bishopricks  or  burning,  mitres  or  fagots,  have 
been  the  rewards  of  different  persons,  according  as 
thev  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables,  or  not. 
—  Walts. 

Mitred,  adj.    Wearing  a  mitre ;  adorned 
with  a  mitre  :  (as  applied  to  abbots,  it  meant 
having,  to  a  certain  extent,  episcopal  rank). 
Last  came  and  last  did  go 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 
Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) ; 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks.       Milton,  Lycidas,  10S. 

Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate, 
Or  mitred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day  f  Prior. 

Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  as  having 
within  their  own  precincts  episcopal  authority,  and 
being  lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots  sove- 
reign.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canoniei. 

The  fane  conventual  there  is  dimly  seen, 
The  mitred  window,  and  the  cloister  pale. 

Mason,  English  Garden,  b.  iv. 

Mitten,  s.    [Fr.  rnitaine.'] 

\ .  Coarse  glove  for  the  winter. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  aspect, 
as  also  January,  clad  in  Irish  rug,  holding  in  furred 
mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn.  —  Peacham,  On 
Dra  icing. 

2.  Glove  that  covers  the  arm  without  cover- 
ing the  fingers. 
Handle  without  mittens.    Use  roughly. 
Mittent.  adj.    [Lat.  mittens,  -entis ;  pres. 
part,  of  mitto  =  send.]  Sending  forth ;  emit- 
ting:. Rare. 

The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humours  peccant  in 
quantity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mittent 
upon  the  inferior  weak  parts. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Mittimus.  5.  [Lat. ;  first  person  plural, 
present,  indicative,  of  mitto  (send)  =  we 
send.]  Warrant  by  which  a  justice  com- 
mits an  offender  to  prison. 

Never  was  there  a  more  close  prisoner  than  my 
soul  is  for  the  time  to  my  body ;  close,  in  respect  to 
the  essence  of  that  spirit,  which,  since  its  first 
mittimus,  never  stirred  out  from  this  strait  room. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  7. 

The  justice  burnt  his  mittimus:  the  constable  was 
sent  about  his  business  :  the  lawyer  made  no  com- 
plaint for  want  of  justice;  and  the  prisoners,  with 
exulting  hearts,  gave  a  thousand  thanks  to  his 
honour  Mr.  Booby. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews. 
Mix.  v.  a.    [A.S.  miscean.~] 

1.  Unite  to  something  else. 

Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the 
people. — Hosea,  vii.  8. 

2.  Unite  various  ingredients  into  one  mass. 

He  s'  lit  out  of  his  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out 
of  his  lips  a  flaming  breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue  he 
cast  out  sparks  and  tempests;  and  they  were  all 
mixt  together. — 2  Esdras,  xiii.  11. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  180. 

3.  Form  of  different  substances  or  kinds. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and 
civil  considerations;  and  likewise  mixt  between 
contemplative  and  active.  —  Bacon,  Advertisement 
touching  a  Holy  War. 

4.  Join  ;  mingle  ;  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent ; 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  nor  well  join'd,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindest  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  332. 

Mix.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  united  into  one  mass,  not  bv  junction 
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of  surfaces,  but  by  mutual  intromission  of 
parts. 

If  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring;  nor  restrain'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  viii.  G20. 
2.  Be  joined,  in  a  general  sense. 

The  evil  soon, 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung,  impossible  to  mix 
With  blessedness.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 56. 

Mixed,  part.  adj.     Heterogeneous  ;  varied 
in  character  ;  not  pure. 

A  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds. — Exodus,  xii.  38. 

Mixen.  s.    [A.S.]    Dunghill ;  laystal. 

I  thinke  the  clowne,  that  drives  the  mixen  cart, 
Hath  better  hap  then  princes,  such  as  I : 
No  storm  of  fortune  casts  him  downe. 

Mirrour  for  3Iagistrates,  p.  46. 
That  mixen  of  ill-contrived  forgeries,  which  per- 
haps was  made  before  Bede's  time. — Bishop  Lloyd, 
History  of  Church  Government  in  England,  preface. 

Mixtilinear.  adj.    Consisting  of  a  line,  or 
lines,  part  straight,  and  part  curved. 

These  three  triangles  are  different  from  each 
other ;  the  rectilinear  CEc  being  less  than  the 
mixtilinear  CEc,  whose  sides  are  the  three  incre- 
ments above  mentioned;  and  this  still  less  than  the 
triangle  CET. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  34. 
Mixtion,  s.  Mixture  ;  confusion  of  one  thing 
with  another.  Rare. 

Others  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have 
pieced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bo- 
dies, believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer  than 
another.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Bodies. 

Mixtly.  adj.  In  a  mixed  manner;  with  coali- 
tion of  different  parts  into  one. 

Not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  either  of  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  but  mixtly,  according  to  the  instructions  by 
your  majesty  to  be  set  down,  after  the  imitation 
and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the  marches,  here 
in  England  erected,  upon  the  union  of  Wales. — 
Bacon,  Articles  on  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mixture,  s. 

1.  Act  of  mixing  ;  state  of  being  mixed. 

O  happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness  ;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us! — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Those  liquors  are  expelled  out  of  the  body  which, 
by  their  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into  an 
animal  liquid. — Arbuthnot. 

I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebaid  of  Statins. 

2.  Mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come  phial — 
What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
While  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and  bad 
men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is  also  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed  by  God, 
to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  Sermons. 

3.  That  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  understood, 
than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from  all  cor- 
poreal mixtures,  perceiving  and  moving  all  things. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture 
of  piety  in  its  constitution. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Mizmaze.  .5.    Maze  ;  labyrinth. 

He  hath  walked  us  through  the  whole  labyrinth 
and  mizmaze  of  this  life,  shewing  us  the  knowledge 
of  using  it  well. — Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
p.  69:  1587. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the 
true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through 
the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth. — Locke. 
Mizzen.  s.   [see  extract  from  Brande.l  In 
Navigation.    Mast  between  the  main  mast 
and  the  stern. 

A  commander  at  sea  had  his  leg  fractured  by  the 
fall  of  his  mizzen  topmast. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

In  some  large  ships  there  are  two  [mizeens],  that 
standing  next  the  main  mast  is  called  the  main 
mizzen,  and  the  other  near  the  poop  the  bonaven- 
ture  mizzen:  the  length  of  a  mizzen  mast  is  half 
that  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  same  with  that  of  the 
maintop  mast  from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  length 
of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that. — Bailey.  | 
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Mizzen  mast  [is]  the  name  given  in  a  three- 
masted  vessel,  or  in  a  ketch  or  yawl,  to  the  mast 
which  supports  the  after  sails,  being  nearest  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  The  word  occurs  in  Italian  as 
mezzana,  a  lateen  sail,  and  in  French  as  misaine,  a 
foresail,  and  must  be  traced  to  the  Latin  medius, 
and  the  Greek  fie'cro;  ;  its  application  arising  from 
the  mizzen  sail  in  a  galley  being  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  ship,  while  the  other  sails  were  carried  across 
the  deck. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Mizzle,  v.  n.    Rain  in  fine  drops. 

Now  ginncs  to  mizzle ;  hye  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  November . 

Mizzle,  v.  n.    Depart ;  vanish.  Slang. 
Mnemonic,  adj.    Assisting  memory. 

Mnemonical.  adj.    Same  as  Mnemonic. 

Mr.  Beal's  offer  of  sending  to  the  society  . .  .  Caleb 
Morley's  mnemonical  scrolls,  together  with  this  ex- 
plication, was  accepted  of. — History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  i.  231. 

Mnemonics,  s.  Art  of  memory;  art  directed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  memory  ;  artificial 
memory  :  ('Lowe's  Mnemonics'  is  the  title 
of  a  book).   See  Chromatics. 
Mo.  adj.  More. 

Calliope  and  muses  mo. 
Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spenser. 

With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  mo. 
For  oxteem  and  horseteem  in  plough  for  to  go. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Mo.  ado.  More. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy ; 
The  frauds  of  men  were  ever'so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
ii.  3,  song. 

Moa.  s.  [Maori,  i.e.  the  language  of  New 
Zealand.]  Large  extinct  bird  so  called. 
The  great  ethnological  law,  which  is,  sooner  or 
later,  fatal  to  the  Red  Man,  the  Maori,  and  the 
Hottentot,  is  of  wide  and  deadly  incidence.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  last  moa  or  the  last 
dodo  was  inferior  to  his  ancestors.— Saturday  Re- 
view, Feb.  2 :  1867. 

Moan.  v.  a.    Lament ;  deplore. 

Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan. 
My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone. 

Prior,  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 
Moan.  v.  n.    Grieve ;  make  lamentation. 
Thus  she  moans,  videlicet : 
Asleep,  my  love  ? 
What,  dead,  my  dove? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

Moan.  s.  Lamentation;  audible  sorrow; 
grief  expressed  in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  j 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortured  ghosts. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Moanful.  adj.  Lamentable  ;  expressing  sor- 
row ;  exciting  sorrow. 

Look  upon  all  the  sad  moneful  objects  in  the 
world,  betwixt  whom  all  our  compassion  is  wont  to 
be  divided. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  580. 

Do  not  grudge,  or  make  moanful  complaint. — 
Barrow,  Sermon  on  Acts,  x.  42. 

Moanfuiiy.  adv.  In  a  moanful  manner ; 
with  lamentation. 

This  our  poets  are  ever  moanfidly  singing. — Bar- 
row, On  Content,  p.  135:  1685. 

Moaning:,   verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 

moans. 

But  vainly  thou  warrest ; 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardst  a  low  moaning 
And  sawest  a  bright  lady  surpassingly  fair  ; 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee,  in  love  and 
in  charity, 

To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

Coleridge,  Christabel. 

Moat.  s.  [L.Lat.  mota.~\  Ditch  or  deep 
trench  round  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or 
other  fortified  place. 

The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
great  moat  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble 
gentleman,  of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm  a , 
Tour  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain, 
And  fill'd  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  slain. 

Dryden. 

Moat.  v.  a.  Surround  or  fortify  with  a  moat. 
Hare. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  sol't  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 

Dryden.  Translation  f ram  Ovid, 
The  House  of  Sleep. 
Moated,  adj.    Surrounded  or  fortified  by  a 
moat. 

I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's  ;  there  at  the  moated 
grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana.— Shakespear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

He  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  greatness,  but.  as 
a  moated  castle,  he  must  first  pass  the  mud  and  lilth 
with  which  it  is  encompassed.— Dryden. 

Mob.  s.  [see  extracts  from  Todd  and  Wedg- 
wood.] Crowd  or  promiscuous  multitude 
of  people,  rude,  tumultuous,  and  disorderly. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawber;  a 
very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mob  to 
gape  at.—  Dryden. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes, 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakes; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  coblers  and  a  mob  of  kings. 

Id.,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

A  cluster  of  mob  were  making  themselves  merry 
with  their  betters. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Mr.  Malone  believes  the  word  mobile  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  our  language  about  1690,  and  to 
have  been  soon  abbreviated  into  mob.  T.  Brown,  he 
says,  in  1690,  uses  both  the  Latin  word  at  length, 
and  the  abbreviation ;  and  in  the  preface  to  Cleo- 
lnenes,  two  years  afterwards,  Dryden  uses  mob  with 
a  kind  of  apology.  Note  on  Dryden's  Preface  to 
Don  Sebastian.  Mobile,  however,  had  certainly  been 
in  use  long  before  1690,  as  the  examples  from  South 
and  L'Estrange  prove.  The  rabble  which  attended 
the  partisans  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  latter 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Toilet  to  have  been  first  called  '  mobile  vulgus,'  and 
afterwards  by  contraction  the  mob ;  and  ever  since 
the  word  mob  has  become  proper  English. — Todd. 

Pinkerton,  .  .  .  after  observing  that  the  chief 
English  poets  wrote  solely  in  French  for  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest— that  French  was  the  only 
language  used  at  court  or  by  the  nobility,  nay  even 
by  the  middle  ranks  of  people — that  Saxon  was  left 
merely  to  the  mob  . .  .  proceeds  to  mention  some 
facts  which  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
language  in  the  northern  kingdom. — Craik, History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

So  few  nations  have  been  free,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
guard  freedom  from  kings,  and  mobs,  and  patriotic 
gentlemen  ;  and  we  are  in  such  a  very  tolerable  state 
of  happiness  in  England,  that  I  think  such  changes 
would  be  very  rash. — Sydney  Smith,  Ballot. 
[3/o6. — Contracted  from  mobile  vulgus,  the  giddy  mul- 
titude. 

'  Fall  from  their  sovereign's  side  to  court  the 

mobile, 

O  London,  London,  where's  thy  loyalty?  ' 

(D'Urfey  in  Nares.) 

Dryden  sometimes  uses  mobile,  and  mentions  the 

contracted  mob  as  a  novelty. 

'  Yet  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  my  audi- 
ence I  gave  them  a  short  rabble  scene,  because 
the  mob  (as  they  call  them)  are  represented  by 
Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character 
of  baseness  and  cowardice  as  are  here  de- 
scribed.' (Preface  to  Cleomenes,  1692.) 

—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.^ 

Mob.  v.  a.  Harass  or  overbear  by  tumult : 
(as,  '  He  was  mobbed  as  he  went  through 
the  street '). 

Mob.  s.  Kind  of  female  undress  for  the 
head. 

Kitty  repeated  without  book  the  eight  best  lines 
in  the  play:  went  in  our  mobs  to  the  dumb  man  : 
told  me  my  lover's  name,  &c. — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  323. 

The  ordinary  morning  head-dress  of  ladies  con- 
tinued to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mab,  to 
almost  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. — 
Malone,  Note  on  Hamlet. 

In  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  this 
morning  cap  has  always  been  called  a  mob,  and  not 
a  mab. — Steevens,  Note  on  Hamlet. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound  in  mob  cap. 
Mob.  v.  a.    Wrap  up,  muffle,  as  in  a  veil  or 
cowl. 

Swarms  of  men  that  went  gossiping  up  and  down, 
telling  odd  stories  to  the  people,  as  old  wives  and 
nurses  do  to  children,  having  most  of  them  chins  as 
smooth  as  women's,  and  their  faces  mol'd  in  hoods 
and  long  coats  like  petticoats. — Dr.  II.  More,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
prof.  b.  2  :  1609. 
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Mob,  or  Mab.  v.  a.    Same  as  Moble. 

Their  heads  and  faces  are  mabbed  in  fine  linen 
that  no  more  is  seen  of  them  than  their  eyes.— 
Sandys,  Travels 
Mobbish.  adj.    Mean  ;  done  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  mob. 

This  mobbish  act  was  thought  an  artifice  of  the 
abjurers  in  the  council  of  state.  —  Bishop  Kennet, 
Register  and  Chronicle,  p.  52  :  1728. 

Mr.  Fox  treated  the  associations  for  prosecuting 
these  libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  'mobbish  tyranny.— 
Burke,  Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Mi- 
nority :  1793. 

Mobile,  s.  Populace ;  rout ;  mob.  Obso- 
lete. 

Long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  unthink- 
ing mobile,  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes  the 
wider  they  open  their  hands. — South,  Sermons. 

The  mobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
restless  with  one. — Sir  11.  L'Estrange. 

Mobile,  adj.  [Fr.]    Movable.  Obsolete. 
To  treat  of  any  star 
Fyxt  or  else  mobil.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  156. 

Mobility,  s. 

1.  Susceptibility  of  motion  ;  capability  of 
being  moved. 

A  rod  or  bar  of  iron,  having  stood  long  in  a  win- 
dow, or  elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other 
kind  of  liquid  substance,  where  it  may  have  a  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude. —  W. 
Wotton,  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Children. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  out-last  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

You  tell,  it  is  ingenite,  active  force, 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move 
Words  which  mean  nothing.       Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  Nimbleness ;  activity. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  by  the  bulk  of 
their  ships,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  the  swift- 
ness and  mobility  of  theirs,  which  served  them  in 
great  stead  in  the  flight. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  [From  mob  ;  in  some  cases  a  coinage  after 
the  pattern  of  nobility,  to  which  it  is  meant 
to  serve  as  a  contrast.]  Populace. 

She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  mobdity. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Mobilization,   s.     Condition  of  an  army 

mobilized. 

Mobilize,  v.  a.  Put,  during  a  state  of 
peace,  but  while  war  is  apprehended,  an 
army,  or  parts  of  it,  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  action :  (co?nmon  of  late,  as  applied  to 
armies  of  the  Continent). 

Moble,  or  Mobble.  v.  a.  Wrap  up,  as  in  a 
hood. 

The  moon  does  mobble  up  herself. 

Shirley,  Gentleman  of  Venice. 

Mobled.  part.  adj.  Muffled. 

But  who,  ah  woe!  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Run  barefoot  up  and  down  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Mobocracy.  s.   Dominion  of  the  mob. 

Mocbo-stone.  s.  Variety  of  agate  so  called. 
Mocho-stones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear 
horny  grey,  with  delineations  representing  mosses, 
shrubs,  and  branches,  black,  brown,  red,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stone. —  Woodward. 

Mock.  v.  a.  [Fr.  mocquer .~\ 

1.  Deride;  laugh  at ;  ridicule. 

I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour,  who  calleth 
upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him  ;  the  just,  upright 
man  is  mocked  to  scorn. — Job,  xii.  4. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
Many  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock,  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands ; 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude  ; 
Mocked,  yet  triumphant;  sneered  at,  unsubdued. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 

2.  Deride  by  imitation  ;  mimic  in  contempt. 

I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

3.  Defeat ;  elude. 

My  father  is  gone  into  his  grave, 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world : 


To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
4.  Fool;  tantalize;  play  on  contemptuously. 
Why  do  I  overlive? 
Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  773. 

He  will  not 

Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  thence  snatch  him 
hence, 

Soon  we  shall  see  our  hope  return. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  55. 
Heav'n's  fuller  influence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight, 
Too  great  its  brightness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

Prior. 

Mock.  v.  7i.    Make  contemptuous  sport. 

When  thou  mockest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 
ashamed  ? — Job.  xi.  3. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4> 
Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he, 
And  when  he  doth,  'tis  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  misery.    Byron,  The  Giaour. 
Mock.  s. 

1.  Act  of  contempt ;  fleer  ;  sneer  ;  gibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2, 

2.  Imitation  ;  mimicry. 

Now  reacli  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute.  Crashaw, 
Make  a  mock  of  (any  thing  or  person).  Turn 
to  ridicule. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  have  af- 
fronted God,  derided  his  word,  and  made  a  mock  of 
everything  that  is  sacred  t— Archbishop  Tillotson. 
Mock.  adj.    False  ;  counterfeit ;  not  real. 
The  mock  astrologer,  '  el  astrologo  fingido.'  — 
Dryden. 

The  superiour  greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admir- 
ably preserved. — Spectator. 
Mockable.  adj.    Exposed  to  derision. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court. — Shakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Mockage.  s.    Mockery.  Obsolete. 

Most  commonly  it  is  used  in  mockage.  —  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  160.  b. 

A  mere  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  pur- 
pose.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  721. 
Mockbird.  s.    See  Mockingbird. 

The  mockbird  is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is 
most  itself. — Goldsmith,  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature. 
Mocker,  s.    One  who  mocks. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are. 
—Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.l. 

Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  sel- 
dom mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker's  confusion. — 
South,  Sermons. 
Mockery,  s. 

1.  Derision;  scorn;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen, 
The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockeries, 
Is  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Why  should  publiek  mockery  in  print  be  a  better 
test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms  ?—  Watts. 

2.  llidicule  ;  contemptuous  merriment. 

A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 
are  serious  into  mockery;  an  art  of  contradiction  by 
way  of  scorn ,  wherewith  we  were  Ions:  sithence  fore- 
warned.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Sport ;  subject  of  laughter. 

Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery— 1  Mac- 
cabees, viii.  17. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Vanity  of  attempt;  delusory  labour;  vain 
effort. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

5.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit  appearance  ;  vain 
show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
W'hat  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show? 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady. 

Mocking-,  part.  adj.  Ridiculing  by  mimicry; 
derisive. 
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A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  mocking  friend ;  he  neigh- 
etll  under  everyone. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxiii.  6. 

Mocking:,  verbal  abs.    Scorn  ;  derision  ;  in- 
sult. 

Therefore  have  I  made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the 
heathen,  and  a  mucking  to  all  countries. — Ezekiel, 
zxii.  4. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  moekings  and  scourgings. 
— Hebreics,  xi.  36. 
Mocking-bird.   s.    American  bird,  which 
imitates  the  note  of  other  birds  ;  Mimus 
(tardus)  polyglottus;  mock  bird:  (this  latter 
being  at  present  the  rarer  form). 
Mockingstock.  s.  Butt  for  merriment.  Rare. 
They  make  them  mere  mocking-stocks  to  them 
that  perceive  them. —  Translation  of  Bullinger's 
Sermons,  p.  579  :  1587. 

Modal,  adj.    Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
not  the  essence. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  assert 
not  with  the  schools  their  real  distinction  from  it, 
but  only  a  modal  diversity. — Glanvitte,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

Modality,  s.    Accidental,  modal  accident. 

The  motions  of  the  mouth,  by  which  the  voice  is 
discriminated,  are  the  natural  elements  of  speech; 
and  the  application  of  them  in  their  several  compo- 
sitions, or  words  made  of  them,  to  signify  things,  or 
the  modalities  of  things,  and  so  to  serve  for  com- 
munication of  notions,  is  artificial. — Holder. 

Mode.  s.    [Lat.  modus  =  manner.] 

1.  External  variety;  accidental  discrimina- 
tion ;  accident. 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of 
itself,  but  is  always  esteemed  as  belonging  to  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason,  is  called  its  subject. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
perfect  sense  as  a  substance  is,  and  some  modes  have 
evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  others. — Ibid. 

A  modal  proposition  may  be  stated  as  a  pure  one, 
by  attaching  the  mode  to  one  of  the  terms ;  and  the 
proposition  will  in  all  respects  fall  under  the  fore- 
going rules;  e.g.  '  John  killed  Thomas  wilfully  and 
maliciously;'  here  the  mode  is  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  predicate.  '  It  is  probable  that  all  know- 
ledge is  useful ; '  1  probably  useful '  is  here  the  pre- 
dicate. But  when  the  mode  is  only  used  to  express 
the  necessary,  contingent,  or  impossible  connexion 
of  the  terms,  it  may  as  well  be  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject :  e.g. '  man  is  necessarily  mortal ; '  is  the  same  as 
'  all  men  are  mortal : '  '  injustice  is  in  no  case  expe- 
dient,' corresponds  to  'no  injustice  is  expedient:' 
and  'this  man  is  occasionally  intemperate,'  has  the 
force  of  a  particular.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that 
two  singular  propositions  may  be  contradictories; 
e.g.  'this  man  is  never  intemperate,'  will  be  the 
contradictory  of  the  foregoing.  Indeed  every  sign 
(of  universality  or  particularity)  may  be  considered 
as  a  mode.  Since,  however,  in  all  modal  proposi- 
tions, you  assert  that  the  dictum  (i.e.  the  assertion 
itself)  and  the  mode  agree  together,  or  disagree,  so, 
in  some  cases,  this  may  be  the  most  convenient  way 
of  stating  a  modal  purely  ;  e.g. 'It  (subject)  is  (co- 
pula) impossible  (predicate)  that  all  men  should  be 
virtuous  (subject).'  Such  is  a  proposition  of  the 
Apostle  Paul's :  '  This  (subject)  is  (copula)  a  faithful 
saying  &c.  (predicate)  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  (subject).'  In  these  cases 
one  of  your  terms  (the  subject)  is  itself  an  entire 
proposition.  —  Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

2.  Gradation  ;  degree. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  ench  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  lynx's  beam  ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious,  on  the  tainted  green. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  211. 

3.  Manner  ;  method  ;  form  ;  fashion. 

Our  Saviour,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld 
In  ample  space,  under  the  broadest  shade, 
A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  piled. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  338. 

The  duty  itself  being  resolved  upon,  the  mode  of 
doing  it  may  easily  be  found.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

4.  State ;  quality. 

My  death 

Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  purchased, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort. 
For  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

5.  Fashion  ;  custom. 

As  we  see  on  coins  the  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  see  too  their  different  habits  and  dresses,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  that  prevailed. — Addison, Dialogues 
on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Though  wrong  the  mode ,  comply ;  more  sense  is 
shewn 

In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own.  Young. 

If  faith  itself  has  driven  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn  ? 
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Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  current  folly  proves  the  ready  wit, 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe, 
Which  lives  as  long  as  there  are  fools  to  laugh. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  446. 
[This  word  [model  seems  to  have  been  little  used  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  P.  Hey- 
I       tin  calls  it,  in  1656,  new  and  uncouth. — Todd.] 

Model.  .5.    [Fr.  modcle.~\ 

1.  Miniature  representation,  with  all  its  parts 
and  proportions,  of  any  work  of  art :  (as  a 
building  or  a  steam-engine). 

You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples, 
though  the  temples  and  the  gods  are  perished.— 
Addison. 

2.  Pattern  to  be  imitated. 

A  fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his 
mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  cannot  see  sin  in  those  means  they  use,  with 
intent  to  reform  to  their  models  what  they  call  reli- 
gion.— Eikon  Basilike. 
In  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  contents  of  his  studio  included  nearly  all  his 
working  models,  and  casts  of  his  chief  works. — 
English  Cyclopedia,  Biography,  John  Fla.vman. 

3.  Standard ;  that  by  which  anything  is  mea- 
sured. 

That  small  modtl  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Shakespear.  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God, 
so  he  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own 
little  contracted  model. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  That  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  para- 
gon :  (often  used  adjectivally,  as,  'A  model 
man'). 

Model,  v.  u.  Plan  ;  shape  ;  mould  ;  form  ; 
delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  79. 

The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a 
community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  an  extent. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Modeler,  s.    One  who  models. 

1.  Planner;  schemer;  contriver. 

Our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of.— Spectator. 

2.  One  w  ho  makes  models. 

Modeling-,  verbal  abs.  In  Sculpture.  Act 
of  one  who  models. 

Clay  models  require  interior  supports,  composed 
of  a  strong  iron  upright,  and  sometimes  even  wood 
also  with  cross  bars,  or  the  work  is  liable  to  sink  or 
even  fall  to  pieces,  from  the  weight  of  the  wet  earth : 
the  proper  construction  of  these  skeleton  supports 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  modelling  in  clay.  Gold- 
smiths and  medallists  use  wax  for  their  models, 
which  are  commonly  of  a  comparatively  small  size: 
the  same  material  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  their 
small  bronzes.  Modelling  wax  consists  of  bees-wax 
melted  with  a  small  quantity  of  Venice  turpentine, 
with  which  a  little  flake  white  in  powder,  or  other 
powdered  colour,  is  mixed,  according  to  the  tint  or 
colour  required.  In  wax  modelling,  ivory  tools  as 
well  as  wood  are  used. —  Womum,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Moderate,  adj. 

1.  Temperate:  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating :  he  riseth 
early,  and  his  wits  are  with  him  :  but  the  pain  of 
watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are 
with  an  insatiable  man. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxi.  20. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with  so 
much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin  house, 
for  passing  a  vote,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
ground  for  a  future  settlement. — Swift. 

3.  Not  luxurious  ;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion  ;  not  sanguine  in 
a  tenet. 

These  are  tenets  which  the  moderatest  of  the  Ro- 
manists will  not  venture  to  affirm. — Bishop  Small- 
ridge. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes ;  holding  the 
mean. 

Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus 
long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation;  as  well  this 
moderate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous, 
which  certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

G.  Of  the  middle  rate. 
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More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  his 
date, 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  hetter  state  ; 

But  knowing  heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay, 

He  leap'd  o'er  age,  and  took  the  shortest  way. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  Master  Rogers. 

Moderate,  v.  a. 

1.  Regulate  ;  restrain  ;  still ;  pacify  ;  quiet ; 
repress. 

With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenser. 

Masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbear- 
ing [in  the  margin,  moderating]  threatening. — 
Ephesians,  vi.  9. 

2.  Make  temperate  ;  qualify. 

Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone, 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known  I 
For  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  skies. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  moderates  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Decide  as  a  moderator. 

It  passeth  mine  ability  to  moderate  the  question. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Moderate,  v.  n.  Preside  in  a  disputation, 
and  regulate  the  controversy. 

Some  time  after  the  year  1650,  Dr.  Barlow  [was] 
engaged  by  Dr.  Langbain,  the  provost  of  Queen's 
college  in  Oxford,  to  moderate  for  him  in  the  di- 
vinitv  disputations. — Note  in  Bishop  Barlow's  Re- 
mains, p.  567:  1693. 

Moderately,  adv.    In  a  moderate  manner. 

1.  Temperately;  mildly. 

All  persons  having  just  cause  of  sickness,  or  other 
necessity,  or  being  licensed  by  the  king's  majesty, 
may  moderately  eat  all  kinds  of  meats,  without 
grudge  or  scruple  of  conscience. —  Visitation  A  Hides 
of  King  Edward  VI. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here.  Waller. 

Blood  in  a  healthy  state,  when  let  out,  its  red  part 
should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  mass  mode- 
rately  tough,  and  swim  in  the  serum.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Moderateness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Moderate;  state  of  being  moderate; 
temperateness  :  (Moderateness  is  com- 
monly used  of  things,  and  Moderation 
of  persons). 

Moderation,  s. 

1.  Forbearance  of  extremity;  contrary  tem- 
per to  party  violence  ;  state  of  keeping  a 
due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  these  churches,  which 
abolished  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back  again 
to  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation? — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  zeal  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God,  according 
to  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with  candor 
and  prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that  much 
talked  of,  much  misunderstood  virtue,  moderation. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
While  tories  call  me  whig,  and  whigs  a  tory. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  equanimity. 

Let  your  moderation  [in  old  translations,  softness, 
modesty,  patience,  gentleness,]  be  known  unto  all 
uien.—Philippians,  iv.  5. 

Equally  inured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous,  or  adverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  362. 

3.  Frugality  in  expense. 

Moderator,  s. 

1.  Person  who,  or  thing  which,  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Si- 
monides  calls  it. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  694. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  and  a  pro- 
curer of  contentedness. — /.  Walton,  Complete  An- 
gler. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to  re- 
strain the  contending  parties  from  inde- 
cency and  confine  them  to  the  question. 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor. — Bacon,  Essays. 

How  does  Philopolis  seasonably  commit  the  op- 
ponent with  the  respondent,  like  a  long-practised 
moderator  ? — Dr.  H.  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court  is  set 
opens  the  case  to  the  judge,  chairman,  or  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  hia 
opinion.— Watts. 
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3.  With  applications  to  various  instruments 
contrived  for  regulating  the  action  of  any- 
thing-, sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  in 
combination,  with  an  adjectival  construc- 
tion, as  moderator,  moderator  lamp. 

Modern,  adj. 

1.  Late;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique. 

Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  of  the 
modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sun  and 
certain  herbs. — Bacon. 
The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 
To  modem  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king. 

Prior,  Carmen  SectUare  for  1700. 
(See  also  under  Modish.) 

2.  Vulgar;  mean;  common. 

Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
hnrnoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friends  withal. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

The  justice 

"With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
demznd  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
— Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 
Modern,  s.    Person  who  has  lived  lately : 
(common  in  the  plural,  as  distinguished 
from  ancients). 

There  are  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variation, 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence; 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  324. 
In  the  country,  as  a  great  modern  observes,  small 
matters  serve  for  amusement.— Graves,  Spiritual 
Quixote,  b.ii.  ch.  x. 

Modernism,  s.  Deviation  from  the  ancient 
and  classical  manner. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  mo- 
dernisms.— Swift. 
Modernist,  s.    One  who  admires  the  mo- 
derns. 

The  base  detracting  world  would  not  have  then 
dared  to  report,  that  Wotton's  brain  had  under- 
gone an  unlucky  shake,  which  even  his  brother  mo- 
dernists themselves,  like  migrates,  do  whisper  so 
loud,  that  it  reacheth  up  to  the  very  garret  I  am 
now  writing  in. — Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  9. 

Modernization,  s.  Adaptation  of  that  which 
is  ancient,  or  antiquated,  to  modern  usage. 
The  history  of  the  English  metrical  romance  ap- 
pears shortly  to  be,  that  at  least  the  first  examples 
of  it  were  translations  from  the  French ;  . .  .  that  in 
the  thirteenth  century  were  composed  the  earliest 
of  those  we  now  possess  in  their  original  form ; — 
that  in  the  fourteenth  the  English  took  the  place  of 
the  French  metrical  romance ; .  . .  that  in  the  fif- 
teenth it  was  supplanted  by  another  species  of 
poetry  among  the  more  educated  classes, . .  .  but 
that,  nevertheless,  it  still  continued  to  be  produced, 
although  in  less  quantity  and  of  an  inferior  fabric, 
—mostly,  indeed,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  mere 
modernization  of  older  compositions — for  the  use  of 
the  common  people ;— and  that  it  did  not  altogether 
cease  to  be  read  and  written  till  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

Modernize,  v.  a.  Adapt  ancient  composi- 
tions to  modern  persons  or  things  ;  change 
ancient  to  modern  language. 

Another  copy  of  this  poem,  but  greatly  altered 
and  somewhat  modernized,  is  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library  at  Edinburgh. — Bishop  Percy, 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 

He  modernized  the  more  antient  narratives  of  the 
miracles  and  martyrdoms  of  the  most  eminent 
eastern  and  western  saints. — T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  191. 

His  [Trevisa's]  translation  of  Higden  .  .  .  was 
printed  by  Caxton  in  14S2,  with  a  continuation 
bringing  down  the  narrative  from  1357,  at  which 
Higden  had  stopped,  to  1400 ;  but,  besides  that 
Trevisa's  text  is  extensively  altered  in  this  edition 
both  by  insertions  and  omissions,  his  language  is 
modernized  throughout. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

Modernizer.  s.    One  who  adapts  ancient 
compositions  to  modern  persons  or  things. 
Mr.  Neville,  no  unsuccessful  modernizer  of  the 
Latin  satyrists. —  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  75. 

Modernness.  s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Modern  ;  novelty. 
Modest,  adj. 

1.  Not  arrogant;  not  presumptuous;  not 
boastful ;  bashful. 
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Antiochus  was  heartily  sorry,  and  moved  to  pity, 
and  wept,  because  of  the  sober  and  modest  beha- 
viour of  him  that  was  dead. — 2  Maccabees,  iv.  87. 

Your  temper  is  too  modest, 
Too  much  inclined  to  contemplation. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Hie  Pilgrim. 
Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid, 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.  Young. 

2.  Not  impudent ;  not  forward. 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  usage? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalanta. 

3.  Not  loose  ;  not  unchaste  ;  decent. 

That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel. 
— 1  Timothy,  ii.  9. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife, 
the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, iv.  2. 

4.  Not  excessive ;  not  extreme  ;  moderate  ; 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  shew  itself  modest  enough  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computa- 
tion, there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six 
millions  sterling  in  bullion. — Addison. 

Modestly,  adv.    In  a  modest  manner. 

1.  Not  arrogantly  ;  not  presumptuously. 

I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  those 
which  have  been  objected  to  it.— Dryden,  Von  Se- 
bastian, pref. 

Though  leam'd,  well-bred ;  and  though  well-bred, 
sincere, 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  635. 
First  he  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tired  with  lectures: 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  nut  the  heart  to  chide. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  Not  impudently ;   not  forwardly ;  with 
respect. 

I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  yet  you  know  not  of. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

3.  Not  loosely ;  not  lewdly  ;  with  decency. 

4.  Not  excessively  ;  with  moderation. 

To  proceed  modestly,  is  also  an  honourable  quality 
in  him  that  conquereth  ;  for,  in  prosperous  fortunes, 
men  do  hardly  refrain  covetous  and  proud  doings ; 
yea,  some  good  and  great  captains  have,  in  like  cases, 
forgotten  what  did  best  become  them.— Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxiii. 

Modesty.  5. 

1.  Not  arrogance  ;  not  presumptuousness. 

They  cannot,  with  modesty,  think  to  have  found 
out  absolutely  the  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may 
devise. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Not  impudence ;  not  forwardness  :  (as, 
'His  petition  was  urged  with  modesty''). 

3.  Moderation  ;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  over  eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Shakespear,  learning  of  the  Shreiv, 
induction,  sc.  1. 

4.  Chastity  ;  purity  of  manners. 

Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shews  ?   But  she  is  none  ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Of  the  general  character  of  women,  which  is  mo- 
desty, ho  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  his 
amorous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue  may 
allow.— Dryden. 

Talk  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not 
permit  her  to  answer.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Modesty-piece.  s.    See  extract. 

A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  modesty-piece.— Addison,  Guardian. 

Modiation.  s.    Measure.  Obsolete. 

That  they  should  be  free,  throughout  England 
and  Normandy,  of  all  custom,  tolls,  and  modiations 
of  wine. — Tovey. 

Modicum,  s.    [Lat.]    Small  portion ;  pit- 
tance. 

What  modicums  of  wit  ho  utters :  his  evasions 
have  ears  thus  long.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  1. 
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Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening  and  at  morn 
A  cruse  of  water  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
Yet  still  they  grudged  that  modicum. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1000. 

Modifiabiiity.  s.  Capability  of  being  modi- 
fied. 

Organs  that  have  arrived  at  their  full  size,  possess 
a  certain  modifiabiiity. . .  .  The  growth  of  muscles 
exercised  to  an  unusual  degree,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation.  In  the  often-cited  blacksmith's 
arm,  the  dancer's  legs,  and  the  jockey's  crural  ad- 
ductors, we  have  marked  examples  of  a'  modifiabiiity 
which  almost  every  one  has  to  some  extent  experi- 
enced.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
ch.  v. 

Modifiable,  adj.  That  may  be  diversified 
by  accidental  differences. 

It  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct, visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable,  es- 
sence of  God,  than  in  variously  modifiable  matter ; 
but  the  manner  how  I  see  either  still  escapes  my 
comprehension. — Locke. 

Organized  beings  (from  the  extreme  complication 
of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated)  being  more 
eminently  modifiable,  that  is, liable  to  be  influenced 
by  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  causes,  than  any 
other  phenomena  whatever;  having  also  themselves 
had  a  beginning,  and  therefore  a  cause;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  none  of  their  properties  are 
ultimate,  but  all  of  them  derivative,  and  produced 
by  causation.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  iii. 
ch.xxii.  §  G. 

Modificate.  v.  a.    Qualify.  Hare. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,  not  only  to  the  modificated 
eternity  of  his  mediatorship,  so  long  as  there  shall 
be  need  of  regal  power  to  subdue  the  enemies  of 
God's  elect;  but  also  to  the  complete  eternity  of 
the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  for  the  future 
is  co-eternal  to  his  divinity. — Bishop  Pearson,  Ex- 
position of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Modification,  s.  Act  of  modifying-  any- 
thing, or  giving  it  new  accidental  differ- 
ences of  external  qualities  or  mode. 

The  chief  of  all  signs  is  human  voice,  and  the 
several  modifications  thereof  by  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the 
motions  of  the  mouth. — Holder. 

The  phenomena  of  colours  in  refracted  or  re- 
flected light,  are  not  caused  by  new  modifications  of 
the  light  variously  impressed,  according  to  the 
various  terminations  of  the  light  and  shadow. — Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition  and  sensa- 
tion, are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor  ac- 
quirable to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modification 
of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  proceed  from 
some  cogitative  substance,  some  incorporeal  inhabi- 
tant within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.— Bentley. 

The  production  of  all  organic  forms  by  the  slow 
accumulation  of  modifications  upon  modifications, 
and  by  the  slow  divergences  resulting  from  the 
continual  addition  of  differences  to  differences,  is 
mentally  representable  in  outline,  if  not  in  detail. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii. 
ch.  iii.  §  118. 
Modify,  v.  a. 

1.  Change  the  external  qualities  or  accidents 
of  anything  ;  shape. 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  aptnesa 
to  be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through  the 
voluble  motions  of  the  organs,  that  they  modify  and 
discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  discon- 
tinue it.— Holder. 

The  middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white 
light  which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
confine  of  shadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured  all 
over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being 
always  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at  the 
edges. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

John  of  Oxford  had  proclaimed  that  the  cardinals, 
William  of  Pavia,  and  Otho,  were  invested  in  full 
powers  to  pass  judgement  between  the  King  and  the 
Primate.  But  whether  John  of  Oxford  had  mis- 
taken or  exaggerated  their  powers,  or  the  Pope  (no 
improbable  case,  considering  the  change  of  affairs 
in  Italy)  had  thought  fit  afterwards  to  modify  or 
retract  them,  they  came  rather  as  mediators  than 
judges,  with  orders  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties, rather  than  to  decide  on  their  cause. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Soften  ;  moderate  ;  qualify. 

Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate.  Dryden. 
Modifying:,  verbal  abs.     Modification  ;  act 
by  which  a  modification  is  effected. 

After  all  this  descanting  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  hazard  on  the  yielding  side.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Modifying:,  part.   adj.      Qualifying :  (as, 

'  modifying  circumstances '). 
Modillon.  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract 
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The  entablature,  and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments, 
architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  triglyph,  metopes,  mo- 
diglions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  an  use.—,/.  Warton, 
Essays  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets 
which  are  often  set  under  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders,  and  serve  to  support  the  projecturo 
of  the  larmier  or  drip:  this  part  must  lie  distin- 
guished from  the  great  model,  which  is  the  diameter 
of  the  pillar ;  for,  as  the  proportion  of  an  edilice  in 
general  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  so  the 
size  and  number  of  the  modillons,  as  also  the  in- 
terval between  them,  ought  to  have  due  relation  to 
the  whole  fabrick. — Harris. 

Modish,  adj.   Fashionable  ;  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  reigning  custom. 

For  clothes.  I  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
modish,  whether  of  our  own  or  the  French  nation. — 
Phillips,  Theatrum  Poetarum,  pref. :  1675. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town,  is 
very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city;  the  modish 
hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vitious  than 
he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  vir- 
tuous.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Now-a-days  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would 
marry :  to  be  in  love  now,  is  only  having  a  design 
upon  a  woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against 
her  virtue,  which  they  generally  attack  first  by  toast- 
ing up  her  vanity. — (Jibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz! — beneath  whose 
banners 

A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  manners. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 
Modishly.    ado.     In   a   modish   manner ; 
fashionably. 

Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed 
about  putting  off  their  hats,  and  making  legs  mo- 
dishly.— Locke. 

Modishness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Modish;  affectation  of  the  fashion. 

They  scoff  at  the  profession  of  it,  out  of  modish- 
ness, and  a  humour  of  imitation. — Glanville,  Ser- 
mons, p.21G:  1681. 
Modulate,  v.  a.    In  Music.  Form  sound  to 
a  certain  key,  or  to  certain  notes. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  wcasand, 
lungs,  muscles  of  the  chest,  diaphragm,  and  muscles 
of  the  belly,  all  serve  to  make  or  modulate  the  sound. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

These  are  the  great  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Spenser's  poetry.  What  of  passion  is  in  it  lies 
mostly  in  the  melody  of  the  verse;  hut  that  is  often 
thrilling  and  subduing  in  the  highest  degree.  Its 
moral  tone,  also,  is  very  captivating  :  a  soul  of  noble- 
ness, gentle  and  tender  as  the  spirit  of  its  own  chi- 
valry, modulates  every  cadence. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

Modulated,  part.  adj.    Formed  to  a  certain 
key. 

Echo  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound.  Anonymous. 

A  discourse  delivered  in  this  style  has  been  known 
to  elicit  the  remark,  from  one  of  the  lower  orders, 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  that '  it  was  an  excellent  sermon,  and  it  was 
great  pity  it  had  not  been  Preached : '  a  censure 
which  ought  to  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
preacher.  Had  he  employed  a  pompous  spout,  or 
modulated  whine,  it  is  probable  such  an  auditor 
would  have  admired  his  preaching,  hut  would  have 
known  and  thought  little  or  nothing  about  the 
matter  of  what  was  taught. — Archbishop  Whately, 
Elements  of  Rhetoric,  ch.  iii.  §  5. 
Modulation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  forming  anything  to  certain  pro- 
portion. 

The  more  ncere  they  approched  to  that  temper- 
ance and  subtile  modulation,  of  the  saide  superiour 
bodies,  the  more  perfect  and  commendable  is  their 
dauncing. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.65. 

The  speech,  as  it  is  a  sound  resulting  from  the 
modulation  of  the  air,  has  most  affinity  to  the  spirit, 
but,  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  has  immediate 
cognation  with  the  body,  and  so  is  the  fittest  instru- 
ment to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  invisible 
powers  of  human  souls  clothed  in  flesh. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  In  Music.    Change  of  key  or  mode. 

These  chaunts,  succeeding  one  another  in  the  al- 
lotted portions  of  the  rubric  for  the  day,  should  pass 
from  major  to  minor  keys, and  vice  versa,  according 
to  the  established  rule  of  modulation. — Mason,  Es- 
says historical  and  critical  on  English  Church 
Music, 

Modulator,  s.    One  who  forms  sounds  to  a 
certain  key  ;  tuner;  that  which  modulates. 
It  [poetry]  is  a  most  musical  modulator  of  all  in- 
telligibles  by  her  inventive  variations. —  Whitlock, 
p.  477:  1654. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful 
modulo/or  of  our  voice,  and  the  necessary  servant  of 
mastication.—  Derham. 
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Module,  s.  [Lat.  modulus.']  Empty  repre- 
sentation ;  model ;  external  form. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  \ittered  ; 
And  then,  nil  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Shak  spear.  King  John,  v.  7. 

The  module  of  Minerva's  temple  in  her  own  city. 
— Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosca,  Letter 
from  Dr.  Bernard :  1685. 

Module,  v.  a.  Obsolete. 

1.  Model. 

O.  would  I  could  my  father's  cunning  use, 
And  souls  into  well  module/1  clay  infuse. 

Sandys,  Ovid,  p.  10:  163S. 

2.  Modulate. 

The  nightingale, .  . .  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Modus,  s.  [Lat.]  Something  paid  as  a 
compensation  for  tithes  on  the  supposition 
of  being  a  moderate  equivalent. 

One  terrible  circumstance  of  this  bill,  is  turning 
the  tithe  of  llax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers 
call  a  modus,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part 
of  the  product. — Swift. 

When  calm  around  the  common-room 
I  puffed  my  daily  pipe's  perfume; 
And  every  evening  went  to  bed, 
Without  a  modus  in  my  head. 

T.  Warton,  Progress  of  Discontent. 

Moe.  adj.    More.  Obsolete. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 
only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since  the 
conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should  be 
more. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Mohair,  s.  [Fr.  mouuire.~\  Thread  or  stuff 
made  of  camel's  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figure  on  an  Indian  chest, 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  167. 

Mohawk,  s.  [North  American  Indian, 
member  of  a  fierce  and  wild  nation  so 
called.]  Slang  term  for  a  ruffian  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have 
given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes,  the  mohocks:  wherein  you  have  particularly 
specilied  the  ingenious  performances  of  the  lion- 
tippers,  the  dancing-masters,  and  the  tumblers! — 
Spectator,  no.  332. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  scourer's  midnight  fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mohock's  name  ? 
Was  there  a  watchman  took  his  hourly  rounds 
Safe  from  their  blows,  or  new-invented  wounds? 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  325. 
Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the 
worthy  baronet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes 
with  the  Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens, 
walks  among  (he  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  and  is  fright- 
ened by  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehen- 
sion so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre  when  the  Dis- 
tressed Mother  is  acted. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Moidore.  s.  Portuguese  coin  of  the  value 
of  one  pound  seven  shillings  sterling. 

He  was  master  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  nor  did  he  look  or  walk  worth  a  moidore 
less. — Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Old  Benchers  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

Moiety,  s.  [Fr.  moitie,  from  Lat.  medietas, 
from  rrtedius  =  middle.]  Half;  one  of  two 
equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal  moi- 
eties, the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  that  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  t'brist, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  embrace,  the 
Christian  religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper 
name,  the  church  of  Christ.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  establish  a  truce.— Addison. 

Moil.  v.  a.  [Fr.  mouiller.~]  Daub  with  dirt ; 
defile. 

Then  rouse  thyself,  O  Earth,  out  of  thy  soylo, 
In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swine, 
And  dost  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleasures  moyle. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt  and 
mire  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way. — 
Knolles,  History  of  tlie  Turks. 

Moil.  v.  a.   [Lat.  molior.~\  Weary ;  fatigue. 
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No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves ;  receive 
Prize  equal.       Chapman.  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Moil.  v.  n. 

1.  Labour  in  the  mire. 

Moil  not  too  much  under-ground  j  for  the  hope  of 
mines  is  very  uncertain. — Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Toil ;  drudge. 

The  name  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  attorney- 
general  to  Charles  the  First,  was  anagrammatised, 
'  I  moyl  in  law.*— Howell. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  the  interest  of  their  masters, 
that  in  requital  break  their  hearts.— Sir  P.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loaths. 

Dryden. 

Moiling:,  part.  adj.  Labouring. 

Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  I  lead  !  cries  the 
moiling  husband ;  to  spend  all  my  days  in  ploughing. 
— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Moire,  s.  [see  Mohair,  the  two  words  being 
etymologically  the  same.]  See  extract. 
Moire  is  the  name  given  to  the  best  watered  silks. 
.  .  .  They  are  always  made  of  double  width,  and  this 
is  indispensable  in  obtaining  the  bold  waterings,  for 
these  depend  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  silk,  but 
greatly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  folded  when 
subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  in  watering. — 
Vre,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  31ines. 

Moist,  adj. 

1.  Wet,  not  dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

The  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Set  up  amain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  7-1'). 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone, 
That  to  a  thousand  dry  they  are  but  one? 

Sir  11.  Blackmore. 
Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all  the 
diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a  moist  one. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky, 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

2.  Juicy;  succulent. 

Moist,  v.  a.    Make  moist ;  moisten.  Rare. 
The  grounde  doth  moyste  it.— Bishop  Fisher,  Ser- 
mons. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Jloist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

Moisted,  part.  adj.  Made  moist ;  moistened. 
Hare. 

After  he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  windowe,  and 
dried  his  moisted  chekes,  he  spake  to  them  in  tills 
sort. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Moisten,  v.  a.    Make  damp  or  wet. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow. — Job,  xxi.  24. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as  there 
be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 
if  the  pipe  were  dry. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  no  more, 
the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  bis  narrow  bed, 
with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his  own  pebbles.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JJneid,  preface. 

Moistener.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  moist- 
ens. 

Moistful.  adj.    Full  of  moisture.  Rare. 

Her  moystfull  temples  bound  with  wreaths  of  qui- 
vering reeds. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 
Moistness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Moist. 

Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  moistness  and 
density  of  the  air. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

'the  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone  the  least 
moistness  would  join  together. — Addison,  Guardian. 
Moisture,  s.    State  of  being  moist. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  hand, 
which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon  roots  of 
some  flourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with  their  sha- 
dows.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Set  such  planes  as  require  much  moisture,  upon 
sandy,  dryfcrounds. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 

Sir  J.  Deuham. 

2.  Liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appcar'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  otfer'd  the  full  helmet  up  toCato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him? 

Addison,  Cute 

Moisty.  adj.    Somewhat  moist.  Rare. 
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For  moistie  blasts  not  half  so  mirthful  be, 
As  sweet  Aurora  brings  in  spring-time  faire. 

Sackville,  Induction  to  Mir  TOUT  for 
Magistrates. 

Moither.  v.  a.  [German,  miide  =  tired,  weary.] 
Perplex;  distract :  (applied  to  the  thoughts). 
My  grandmother.too,  will  understand  me  better, 
and  will  then  say  no  more,  as  she  used  to  do, '  Polly, 
what  are  those  poor,  crazy,  moythered  brains  of 
yours  thinking  of  always?' — C.Lamb,  Letter  to  Cole- 
ridge, Oct.  17,  1790. 
Molar,  adj.  [Lat.  molaris,  from  mold  =  mill.] 
Having  the  power  of,  fitted  for,  grinding : 
(commonly  applied  to  the  grinding  teeth). 

The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds  ;  sharp,  as 
the  fore  teeth ;  broad,  as  the  back  teeth,  which  we 
call  the  molar  teeth,  or  grinders;  and  pointed 
teeth,  or  canine,  which  are  between  both. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History,  no.  752. 

Moiasse.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Geology.  Sort  of 
sandstone  so  called. 

Molasse  is  a  sandstone  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
strata,  employed  under  that  name  ly  the  Swiss  for 
building. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  3Ianufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Molasses,  s.  [Italian,  melazzo.']  See  ex- 
tract, and  Treacle. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  said  four 
gums, . . .  where  also  we  may  speak  of  honey  and 
molasses. — Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History 
of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  294. 

Molasses  is  the  brown,  viscid,  uncrystallizable  li- 
quor which  drains  from  the  cane  sugar  in  the  co- 
lonies. It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  spirits 
of  wine. —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Mole.  s.    [from  Fr.  mole  ;  Lat.  mola.~] 

1.  See  extract. 

A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of  extravasated 
blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus, 
and  is  called  a  false  conception. — Quincy. 

2.  Natural  spot  or  discoloration  of  the  body. 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Suchin  painting  are  the  warts  and  moles,  which, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
omitted. — Dryden. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a  mole  under 
the  left  pap. — Arbuthnot. 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles, 
by  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him. — 
Pope. 

The  beauteous  Babe-bi-bobu,  .  . .  was  left  queen  of 
the  Souffrarians  by  the  death  of  her  father ;  and  by 
his  will . . .  she  was  enjoined  at  twelve  years  of  age 
to  take  to  herself  a  husband  ;  but  it  was  particularly 
expressed  that  the  youth  so  favoured  should  be  of 
the  same  high  caste  as  herself,  and  without  scar  or 
blemish. . .  [There  was  a  doubt]  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  words  without  scar  or  blemish,  and 
whether  moles  were  to  be  considered  as  scars  or 
blemishes.  The  brahmin  was  of  opinion  that  moles 
were  blemishes,  and  many  others  agreed  with  him, — 
that  is,  all  those  who  had  no  moles  on  their  persons 
were  of  his  opinion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  were  favoured  by  nature  with  those  distinguish- 
ing marks,  declared  that  so  far  from  their  being 
scars  or  blemishes,  they  must  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional beauties  granted  by  Heaven  to  those  most 
favoured.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  the  beautiful 
Princess  Babe-bi-bobu  remained  unmarried.  This 
great  question  was  at  last  very  properly  referred  to 
the  mufti.  These  sages  handled  it,  and  turned  it, 
and  twisted  it,  added  to  it,  multiplied  it,  subtracted 
from  it,  and  divided  it,  debated  it  fasting,  debated  it 
on  a  full  stomach ,  l  lodded  over  it,  dream  t  on  it,  slept 
on  it,  woke  up  with  it,  analyzed  it,  criticized  it,  and 
wrote  forty-eight  folio  volumes,  of  which  twenty- 
four  were  advocates  of,  and  twenty-four  opponents 
to  the  question ;  the  only  conclusion  which  they 
could  come  to  at  last  was,  that  moles  were  moles : 
and  the  beautiful  Princess  Babe-bi-bobu  remained 
unmarried. . .  . '  What  is  your  opinion,  Mustapha  ? ' 
demanded  the  pacha.  —  'Is  your  slave  to  speak? 
Then  I  would  say,  that  it  was  absurd  to  make  such 
a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.' — '  Very  true,  Mustapha. 
This  princess  will  never  be  married;  so  proceed, 
good  Menouni.' — Marryat,  The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales,  The  Scarred  Lover. 

Mole.  s.  [from  Fr.  mole ;  Lat.  moles  =  mound, 
mass.]   Mound;  dyke. 

With  asphaltick  slime  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd :  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high  arch'd ;  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  299. 
The  great  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  rock 
could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not 
been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Naples. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  199. 
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Mole.  s.  [sec  extract  and  Mould  war  p.] 
Native  quadruped  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Talpa. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

Pupe,  Essay  on  3Ian,  iii.  175. 

Mr.  Yarrell . . .  informs  me  that  he  has,  now  and 
then,  when  shooting,  surprised  a  mole  above  ground, 
which  his  pointers  have  stood  at  as  if  it  were  fair 
game.  In  addition  [the  mole},  . .  .  possesses  the  art 
of  being  an  expert  swimmer. . . .  The  ancient  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  mole  is  mould  warp,  or  moulde 
warp,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  'niolde'  soil,  and 
'  wearpan '  to  throw  or  turn  up.  This  is  still  its 
common  name  in  many  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly in  the  north.  Gascoigne,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  employs  indifferently  moule  and 
mouldiwarpe ;  Spenser  uses  moldwarp,  and  Shak- 
speare  has  mole  as  it  is  now  spelt;  thus  in  the  first 
edition  of  Hamlet,  printed  in  1003 . .  . '  Well  said, 
old  mole,  can'st  work  in  the  earth  so  fast?  a  worthy 
pioneer.'  In  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  West  of  England,  it  is  always  called 
want ;  a  name  probably  introduced  by  the  Danes, 
'  Wand '  being  the  old  Danish,  and  '  Vond '  still  the 
Norwegian  name  for  this  animal.  —  Bell,  British 
Quadrupeds. 

Molebut.  s.  [rnole  from  mola  =  mill  +  but  = 
flounder.]  Native  fish  so  called  ;  Ortha- 
goriscus  mola  :  (given  by  Yarrell  in  the 
synonymy,  but  not  in  the  text ;  entered  in 
the  previous  editions  as  Molebat). 

Mole  cast.  s.  Molehill. 

In  Spring  let  the  molecasts  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Molecatcher.  s.  One  whose  employment  is 
to  catch  moles. 

Get  moulecatcher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
The  sense  of  sight  [of  the  mole}  ...  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  of  development,  and  sacrificed,  as  it 
were  to  the  necessary  predominance  of  that  of  smell- 
ing —  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  much  assisted 
by  that  of  hearing. .  .  .  Shakespeare  was  not  un- 
mindful of  this  fact :  '  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that 
the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  foot  fall.'  And  the 
molecatchers  are  accustomed  to  prefer  windy  nights 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  that  their 
tread  may  not  be  distinguished  by  the  object  of  their 
pursuit. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

Molecricket.  s.  Large  native  insect  akin  to 
the  crickets  of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa ;  the 
two  words  being  approximate  translations 
of  one  another. 

Sometimes  . . .  the  anterior  limbs  are  enlarged  as 
in  moles,  to  enable  them  to  dig  into  the  soil.  The 
mole-cricket,  which  does  such  mischief,  by  cutting 
the  roots  in  its  course,  is  an  example  of  this  arrange- 
ment.— Milne  Edwards,  Manual  of  Zoology ,  Trans- 
lation by  Br.  Knox,  §  515  :  1S63. 
Molecular,  adj.   In  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
Relating  to,  constituted  by,  connected  with, 
molecules. 

Molecular  change,  implying  as  it  does  motion  of 
molecules,  communicates  motion  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules, be  they  of  the  same  kind  or  of  a  different 
kind.  If  the  adjacent  molecules,  either  of  the  same 
kind  or  of  a  different  kind,  bo  stable  in  composition,  a 
temporary  increase  of  oscillation  in  them  as  wholes, 
or  in  their  parts,  may  be  the  only  result ;  but  if  they 
are  unstable  there  are  apt  to  arise  changes  of  arrange- 
ment among  them,  or  among  their  parts,  of  more  or 
less  permanent  kinds. — Herbert  Spencer ;  Principles 
of  Biology,  ch.  viii.  §  302. 

Molecule,  s.  [Lat.  molecula,  diminutive  of 
moles  =  mound,  mass.]  Small  mass,  or 
portion  of  any  body. 

I  could  never  see  the  difference  between  the  anti- 
quated system  of  atoms,  and  Buffon's  organic  mole- 
cules.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiii. 

A  molecule  is  a  group  of  atoms  forming  the 
smallest  portion  of  a  chemical  substance  either 
simple  or  compound,  that  can  be  isolated,  or  that 
can  exist  alone ;  it  is  the  smallest  amount  of  sub- 
stance that  can  enter  into  any  reaction  or  be  gene- 
rated by  it  ;  an  atom,  being  the  smallest  portion  of 
an  element  that  can  exist  in  a  compound  body  as  a 
mass  indissoluble  by  chemical  forces  :  thus  the  mole- 
cule of  water  H20  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. — 
Roscoe,  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  Inor- 
ganic and  Organic,  p.  Ill,  note:  1807. 

In  order  to  give  precision  to  our  language  ...  it 
will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  magnitudes  of  the  component  parts  of  all 
elementary  bodies :  viz.  1.  The  atom,  the  smallest 
and  chemically  indivisible  particle  of  each  element 
which  can  exist  in  a  compound,  united  with  other 
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articles  either  of  the  same  or  different  elements, 
ut  which  is  not  known  in  a  separate  form  t  and, 
2,  molecule,  or  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  ele- 
mentary substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
separate  form.  H.for  instance,  represents  the  atom 
of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH  or  Ha,  indicates  its  mole- 
cule. . .  .  The  application  of  the  terms  atom  and 
molecule  may  be  extended  to  compound  substances. 
...  If  for  instance,  CaH5  represent  the  compound 
atom  of  ethyl  (the  radicle  of  ether),  (C2IIS,  C2H5)  or 
(C3HS)-  would  indicate  its  molecule.— Dr.  W.  A. 
Miller,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  §  13  :  1867. 

The  letter  O  is  used  to  denote  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
and,  in  like  manner  H  denotes  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen. .  . .  H20  means  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  . . .  with  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  represented  by  this  formula  is  called  a 
molecule. — A.  W.  Williamson,  Chemistry  for  Stu- 
dents, §  35 :  1S65. 

(See  also  under  Molecular.) 

Molehill,  s.  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole 
working  under  ground :  (often  contrasted 
with  mountaiii). 

You  feed  your  solitariness  with  the  conceits  of  the 
poets,  whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel  over 
mountains  as  molehills. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting  upon 
a  molehill  between  two  trees. — Peacham,  On  Bla- 
zoning. 

Our  politician  having  baffled  conscience,  must  not 
be  nonplused  with  inferior  obligations  ;  and,  having 
leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole- 
hill.— Smith,  Sermons. 

Mountains,  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  molehills  do  to  you. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Strange  ignorance,  that  the  samp  man  who  knows 
How  far  yond'  mount  above  this  molehill  shows, 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate  ! 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  52. 

Moleskin,  s.  Smooth  sort  of  fustian  so 
called. 

Molest,  v.  a.  [Fr.  molester ;  Lat.  molesto  = 
annoy,  trouble  ;  ?nolestus  =  troublesome.] 
Disturb ;  trouble  ;  vex. 

If  they  will  firmly  persist  concerning  points  which 
hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree 
that  they  have  molested  the  church  with  needless 
opposition. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  delights  or 
molests  us. — Locke. 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.  Rowe, 

Molestation,  s.  Disturbance ;  uneasiness 
caused  by  vexation. 

Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molestation, 
we  refrain  from  killing  swallows. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or 
dissatisfaction  and  molestation  of  spirit,  attend  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively. — Norris, 
Miscellanies. 

Molestful,  adj.  Vexatious;  troublesome. 
Hare  ;  (and,  as  a  combination  consisting  of 
a  verb  and  -ful,  objectionable). 

That  pride,  which  breaketh  out  to  the  disturbance 
and  vexation  of  others,  is  hated  as  molestful  and 
mischievous. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  germ.  xxii. 
Moletrack.  s.    Course  of  the  mole  under- 
ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
moletracks. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Mole  warp,  s.    Mould  warp. 

The  molewarp's  brains  mix'd  therewithal, 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Moluninous.   adj.     [Lat.  molimen  =  effort, 
striving.]    Extremely  important. 

Prophecies  of  so  vast  and  moliminous  concern- 
ment to  the  world.— Dr.H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godli- 
ness, p.  2S1. 

Mollification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what 
will  make  them  softer  and  softer. — Bacon. 

2.  Pacification  ;  mitigation. 

Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. — 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Mollifier.  s. 

1.  That  which  softens  ;  that  which  appeases. 

The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat ;  which,  when 
it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  air,  vanish- 
eth ;  for  it  is  a  great  mollifier. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  One  who  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

The  lord  treasurer  ever  secretly  feigned  himself 
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to  be  a  moderator  and  mollifier  o(  the  catholicks' 
atflictions. —  Letter  dated  15'J2,  in  Lord  Halifax's 
Miscellanies,  p.  1G9. 

mollify,  v.  a.    [Lat.  mollio  =  soften ;  mollis 
soft.] 

1.  Soften;  make  soft. 

In  the  time  of  kins  Richard  the  Second,  it  [the 
language]  was  so  mollified,  that  it  came  to  be  thus, 
as  it  is  in  the  translation  of  Wicliffe.— Camden,  Re- 
mains, Chapter  on  Languages. 

Thou  rainest  upon  us,  and  yet  dost  not  always 
mollify  all  our  hardness.— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  323  : 
1624. 

2.  Assuage. 

Sores  . . .  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment. — Isaiah,  i.  6. 

Neither  herb  nor  mollifying  plaister  restored 
them  to  health.— Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.12. 

3.  Appease  ;  pacify  ;  quiet. 

Thinking  her  silent  imaginations  began  to  work 
upon  somewhat,  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of 
niusick  is  to  do,  I  took  up  my  harp.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts, 
And  with  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn 
hearts.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding-night,  finding  the 
knight's  aversion,  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  in 
hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.— Dryden, 
Tales  and  Fables,  pref. 

4.  Qualify  ;  lessen  anything  harsh  or  burden- 
some. 

They  would,  by  yielding  to  some  things,  when 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  houses 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  reform 
them. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah : — 

'  The  valley  now,  this  monster  seem'd  to  fill, 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  to  him  from 
our  hill ;' 

where  the  two  words,  'seem'd'  and  'methought,' 
have  mollified  the  figure.— Dryden,  Slate  of  Inno- 
cence, pref. 

His  [Sir  It.  Blackmore's]  Creation,  indeed,  ha; 
been  praised  both  by  Addison  and  Johnson;  but 
the  politics  of  the  author  may  bo  supposed  to  have 
blinded  or  mollified  the  one  critic,  and  his  piety  the 
other.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  253. 
Mollusca.  s.  pi.    [Lat.  molluscus,  adjective, 
from  mollis  =  soft.    A  rare  word  in  clas- 
sical Latin,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  nut  with  a  soft  shell ;  there 
is  also  the  substantive  ?no/luscum,  denoting 
a  kind  of  fungus,  the  plural  of  which  is 
mollusca.  The  singular,  molluscum  (  =  wen), 
is  found  in  Medicine.    In   its  present 
sense,  the  word  is  of  recent  application. 
See  second  extract.]  In  Zoolor/i/.  Name  of 
one  of  the  four  primary  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
as  opposed  to  the  Vertebrata,  Articulata, 
and  lladiata ;  comprising  the  cuttle-fish, 
slugs,  all  the  univalve  and  bivalve  shell- 
fish (so  called),  along  with  some  other  less 
clearly  defined  families.    The  body  of  all 
these  (e.g.  snail  and  oyster)  is  soft;  i.e. 
without  a  skeleton  ;  whence  the  name. 

The  contrast  between  the  Molluscoida  and  the 
Mollusca,  is  far  less  than  that  between  the  3Iollusca 
and  the  Annulosa. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  125. 

Molluscs  or  mollusca  [is]  the  name  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  great  primary  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  includes  all  species  having  a  gang- 
liated  nervous  system,  with  the  ganglions  or  medul- 
lary masses  dispersed  more  or  less  irregularly  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  soft  and  inarti- 
culate. The  pulmonary  or  branchial  circulation  is 
separate  and  distinct,  but  is  aided  by  the  direct 
propulsion  of  a  heart  in  one  class  only.  There  is 
always  a  heart  for  the  systematic  circulation,  and  it 
mostly  consists  of  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle. 
Some  of  the  molluscs  breathe  air,  but  the  greater 
part  respire  through  the  medium  of  salt  or  fresh 
water.  The  blood  of  the  molluscs  is  white  or  bluish. 
In  one  class  only  is  there  a  rudiment  of  an  internal 
skeleton  giving  attachment  to  a  part  of  the  muscu- 
lar system ;  in  the  rest  it  is  absent,  and  the  muscles 
are  attached  to  various  points  of  the  skin.  Their 
contractions  produce  inflexions  and  extensions  of 
their  different  parts,  and,  alternating  with  relaxa- 
tions, enable  the  species  to  creep,  climb,  swim,  bur- 
row, and  seize  upon  various  objects,  as  the  form  of 
these  parts  may  permit ;  but  as  the  locomotive  or- 
gans are  not  su ported  by  articulated  and  solid  levers, 
the  molluscs  cannot  leap  or  advance  rapidly  on  dry 
land.  Many  of  the  aquatic  species  are  encumbered 
with  a  heavy  shell.  Nearly  all  the  molluscs  have  an 
extensive  fold  of  the  skin  reflected  over  their  body, 
which  it  covers  like  a  mantle;  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
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duced  into  a  breathing-pipe,  or  extended  and  di- 
vided in  the  form  of  fins.  'When  the  mantle  is 
simply  membranous  or  fleshy,  or  when  a  horny  or 
testaceous  rudiment  of  a  shell  is  developed,  but  re- 
mains concealed  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle,  the 
mollusc  is  said  to  be  Naked.  When  the  shell  is  so 
much  enlarged  that  the  contracted  animal  finds 
shelter  beneath  or  within  it,  the  species  is  said  to 
be  testaceous.  The  masticatory  or  oral  organs  pre- 
sent all  the  various  modifications  for  predatory, 
omnivorous,  or  herbivorous  habits ;  and  the  stomach 
may  be  simple,  multiple,  or  complicated  with  a  par- 
ticular armature.  Some  of  the  molluscs  are  uni- 
sexual, others  androgynous,  a  few  dioecious.  With 
few  exceptions,  their  habits  and  economy  present 
comparatively  little  variety  or  interest,  and  they 
are  only  preserved  by  their  fecundity  and  vital  tena- 
city.— Owen,  in  Branch  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

See  also  Malacology.  The  Latin  sin- 
gular of  mollusca  is  molluscum,  whether 
the  word  be  treated  as  a  substantive  or  as 
a  neuter  adjective.  It  is,  however,  rare ; 
mollusc,  often  spelt  -usk,  being  commoner. 
Molluscous  is  the  adjective.  Molluscoid 
(mollusc-like),  is  a  word  coming  into  use  to 
denote  certain  animals  which,  after  having 
been  long  treated  asRadiata,  are  now  con- 
sidered less  Radiate  than  Molluscous. 
Moiosse.  s.  English,  though  not  the  usual, 
form  of  M  o  1  o  s  s  u  s. 

There  is  a  smaller  alcaic  verse  with  a  molosse  in- 
terposed, in  that  noble  place  in  the  Revelation, 
which  consists  of  strong  and  harmonious  measures. 
— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classicks  defended  and  illus- 
trated, ii.  100. 

Moiossus.  s.    Metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
three  long  syllables,  e.g.  ~2.aptriiZwv,JE(jypto. 
molten,  part.  adj.  Melted. 

Love's  mystick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  woun'ded  stone,  or  molten  gold  express.  Prior. 

Moly.  s.  [Gr.  jtiolXir,  name  of  a  plant  in 
the  Odyssey  ;  a  word,  however,  which  is 
probably  foreign  to  the  Greek  language.] 
As  the  molt/  of  Homer  has  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified, the  term  has  been  variously  applied; 
the  Allium  moly  is  akin  to  the  garlic. 

Moly,  or  wild  garlick,  is  of  several  sorts;  as  the 
great  moly  of  Homer,  the  Indian  moly,  the  moly  of 
Hungary,  serpent's  moly,  the  yellow  moly,  Spanish 
purple  moly,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly,  Dioseo- 
rides's  moly,  the  sweet  moly  of  Montpelier :  the 
roots  are  tender,  and  must  be  carefully  defended 
from  frosts  ;  as  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the 
moly  of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  till 
July,  and  so  do  all  the  rest  except  the  last,  which  is 
late  in  September :  they  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  soil. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew, 
Where  on  the  all-bearing  earth  unmark'd  it  grew ; 
And  shew'd  its  nature  and  its  wond'rous  power, 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower; 
Moly  the  name. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  x.  3rd. 
Molybdenum,   s.     [Lat.  molybdcejia ;  Gr. 
lio\vj38aiva,   from   /j,6\vfiS<>r  =  lead.  The 
-um  is  the  artificial  ending  in  Chemist?  //, 
shewing  that  the  substance  to  which  the 
term  applies  is  a  metal.]    Metal  so  called. 
Tin  has  been  reported  as  occurring  nativo.  .  .  . 
Titanium  also  is  said  to  occur  native.  . . .  Colum- 
bium  (or  Tantalum,  Tungsten,  and  Molybdenum, 
are  other  metals  of  the  same  group  ;  but  these  exist 
in  nature  only  in  combination.  .  .  .  The  metals  Nio- 
bium and  Pelopium,  are  usually  associated  with 
Columbium,  and  are  related  to  it  in  character. . . . 
Molybdenum  is  a  white  metal,  and  is  nearly  infusi- 
ble.  Gravity=8'615.  It  tarnishes  on  exposure.... 
Molybdenate  generally  occurs  imbedded  in,  or  dis- 
seminated through,  granite,  gneiss,  zircon-syenite, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks. — Dana,  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy. 

XVXome.    s.     [see  Mum  and  Mummer.] 
Dull,  stupid  blockhead  ;  stock  ;  post. 
Ne  aught  he  said,  whatever  he  did  heare ; 
But  hanging  dowue  his  head,  did  like  a  mome  ap- 
peare.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man 
prove  a  mome. —  Warner,  Albio>i's  England. 

Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 
hatch.       Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 
The  words  were  not  spoken  to  a  mome,  or  deaf 
person. — Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  i.  6. 

Moment,  s.   [see  Momentum.] 
1.  Consequence;  importance  ;  weight;  value. 
We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  reproved  them  of 
errour,  for  thinking  the  judgement  of  the  scribes  to 
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bo  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of  any 
moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  _ 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times,  upon  far  poorer 
moment. — Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  tar  less 
moment  and  consequence  to  us  than  the  others; 
seeing  that  without  this  we  can  evince  the  existence 
of  God. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

•2.  Force;  impulsive  weight;  actuating  power. 
The  place  of  publick  prayor  is  a  circumstance  in 
the  outward  form,  which  hath  moment  to  help  devo- 
tion.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Touch  with  the  lightest  moment  of  impulse, 
His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  45 

3.  Indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  would  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment  or  so, 
I  could  be  knighted.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  1. 

From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  hand.  Id..  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  moment's  past. 

Young. 

Momental.  adj.  Important ;  valuable  ;  of 
moment. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve. 

Breton,  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ourania, 
sign.  D.:  1000. 
Momentally.  adv.    For  a  moment.  Hare. 
Air  but  moment  ally  remaining  in  our  bodies,  hath 
no  proportionable  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of 
length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Momentany.  adj.    Momentary.  Obsolete. 

Preferre  endless  blysse  before  vaine  and  momen- 
tany pleasures. — Bishop  Woolton, Christian  Manuell, 
sign.  L.  vii.  b. :  1570. 

Momentany  benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they 
draw  alter  them  is  unspeakable,  are  not  at  all  to  be 
respected.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 

Make  it  momentany  as  a  sound. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Flame  above  is  durable  and  consistent;  but  with 
us  it  is  as  a  stranger  and  momentany. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Scarce  could  the  shady  king 

The  horrid  sum  of  his  intentions  tell, 
But  she,  swift  as  the  momentany  wing 

Of  lightning,  or  the  words  he  spoke,  left  hell. 

Crashaw. 

momentarily,  adv.    Moment  by  moment. 
Why  endow  the  vegetable  bird  with  wings,  which 
nature  has  made  momentarily  dependent  upon  the 
soil'r — Shenstone. 

Momentary,  adj.    Lasting  for  a  moment ; 

done  in  a  moment. 

To  Trachin,  swift  as  th    ght,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momenta  y  journey  made. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
The  House  of  Sleep. 
Momentous,  adj.   Important ;  weighty  ;  of 
consequence. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  the  events  of  war 
Momentous,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chose. 

A.  Philips. 

If  any  false  step  bo  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken. — Addison. 

Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Houses  which  was  caused  by 
a  collision  between  the  coach  of  the  Speaker  anil 
the  coach  of  the  Chancellor. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxii. 

Momentum,  s.  [Lat.  momentum,  a  contrac- 
tion of  movimentum,  from  moveo  =  move; 
pi.  momenta.']  Impetus,  force,  or  quantity 
of  motion  in  a  moving  body.  See  extract 
from  Lardner. 

Mercury  hath  of  late  years  become  a  medicine  of 
very  general  use;  the  extreme  minuteness,  mobility, 
and  momentum  of  its  parts,  rendering  it  a  most 
powerful  cleanser  of  all  obstructions,  even  in  the 
most  minute  capillaries.  But  then  we  should  be 
cautious  in  the  use  of  it,  if  we  consider  that  the 
very  thing  which  gives  it  power  of  doing  good  above 
other  deobstruents,  doth  also  dispose  it  to  mischief. 
1  mean  its  great  momentum.  —  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Sir  is,  §  71. 

The  moving  mass  of  a  hammer-head  will  exercise 
a  force  upon  a  nail  sufficient  to  make  it  penetrate 
wood ;  an  effect  which  no  common  pressure  could 
produce. .  .  .  This  quality  equally  appertains  to  mat- 
ter in  the  liquid  form  The  same  quality  belongs 

to  matter  even  in  the  attenuated  form  of  air.  The 
force  of  air  in  motion  carries  the  ship  over  the  sea, 
and,  acting  upon  the  diverging  sails,  impels  the 
mill. .  . .  This  force,  exerted  by  a  mass  of  matter  in 
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motion,  is  called,  in  median  ics,  by  the  term  mo- 
mentum, and  sometimes  by  the  phrase  moving  force. 
When  the  velocity  is  the  same,  . .  .  the  momentum, 
or  moving  force,  of  bodies  is  directly  proportionate 
to  their  mass  or  quantity  of  matter.  .  .  .  When  the 
momenta  of  two  bodies  are  equal,  their  velocities 
will  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  quantities 
of  matter. — Dr.  Lardner,  Handbook  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  §§  18(5-195. 

In  arresting  moving  objects,  the  strains  we  are 
conscious  of  are  proportionate  to  the  momenta  of 
such  objects  as  otherwise  measured. — Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Correlation  and  Equivalence  of  Forces,  p.  273. 

Mo  mm  cry.  s.  Mummery. 

All  was  jollity, 
Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter, 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy,  and  masking, 
Till  life  lied  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  shew  of  mommery  without  a  meaning. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore,  i.  1. 

Monachal,  adj.  [Fr.  monachal ;  Lat.  mo- 
nachulis,  from  monachus  =  monk.]  Monas- 
tic ;  relating  to  monks,  or  conventual 
orders. 

The  vow  and  profession  of  the  monachal  or  life  of 
a  monk.  —  Royers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
p.  16G;  1629. 

Monachism.  s.  [Lat.  monachus.']  State  of 
monks  ;  monastic  life. 

Hoveden,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  many 
others  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  monachisms. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 

Antony  the  hermit  thus  compares  the  different 
states  of  monachism  together. — Bingham,  Christian 
Antiquities,  vii.  1,  4. 
Monad  and  Monas.       [Gr.  novae,  /wracoc.'] 

1.  Single  substance;  individual  point. 

Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
of  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  congeries  of  phy- 
sical monads. — Dr.  II.  More. 

In  man  the  monad  or  indivisible  is  the  avrb  to 
avTo,  the  self  same  or  very  self ;  a  thing,  in  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  much  and  narrowly  to  bo  in- 
quired into  and  discussed,  to  the  end  that,  knowing 
ourselves,  we  may  know  what  belongs  to  us  and  our 
happiness. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  310. 

2.  In  Metaphysics.  Elementary  principle 
so  called,  used  by  Leibnitz  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

A  simple  substance  has  no  parts ;  a  compound 
substance  is  an  aggregate  of  simple  substances  or  of 
monads.  .  . .  Monads,  having  no  parts,  are  neither 
extended,  figured,  nor  divisible.  They  are  the  real 
atoms  of  nature ;  in  other  words,  the  elements  of 
things.  . . .  Every  monad  is  a  living  mirror  repre- 
senting the  universe,  according  to  its  particular 
point  of  view,  and  subject  to  no  regular  laws,  as  the 
universe  itself.  . .  .  Every  monad,  with  a  particular 
body,  makes  a  living  substance. . . .  After  studying 
with  all  possible  diligence  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of 
his  monads  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  I  find 
myself  quite  incompetent  to  annex  any  precise  idea 
to  the  word  as  he  has  implied. — D.  Steivart,  in  En- 
cyclopcedia  Britannica,  Preliminary  Dissertation. 

3.  In  Zoology.  Infusorial  animal  of  a  genus 
so  called. 

To  this  genus  [Monas,  in  the  family  Monadina,~] 
belong  animalculse  one  thousandth  of  a  line,  in 
which  the  highest  magnifying  power  shews  no  or- 
ganisation ;  and  which,  even  at  the  present  day, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  best  microscopes,  cannot 
be  otherwise  characterised  than  as  punctiform 
bodies— the  character  given  by  Muller  to  his  genus 
Monas.  —  Dr.  IV.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der 
Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 

4.  In  Chemistry.  Term  applied  to  those 
elementary  substances,  of  which  one  atom 
in  combination  is  equivalent  to  H,  or  one 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  as,  fluorine,  chlorine, 
lithium,  thallium,  silver,  and  others ; 
the  other  classes  founded  on  the  same 
principle  being  Dyads,  Triads,  Tetrads, 
Pentads,  and  Hexads. 

Monadic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
founded  upon,  the  doctrine  of  monads. 
Tho  groundwork  of  the  monadic  theory  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  philosophical  systems  of 
Zeno,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus ;  but 
Leibnitz  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  a  system.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Monadical.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
monad. 

All  here  depend  on  the  orb  unitive, 
Which  also  hight  nature  monadical. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  3,  24. 

Monarch,  s.    [Gr.  povapxog,  from  fidvog  = 
single,  alone  +  root  of  «px«w  =  govern,  rule.] 


MONA 

1.  Governor  invested  with  absolute  authority; 
king. 

I  was 

A  morsel  for  a  monarch. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 

Id.,  Henry  V.i.2. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  uses  his  ser- 
vants like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in  what 
concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is  willingly 
obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  schools  mean  by  a 
monarch. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

•2,  One  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  same  kind. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden. 

With  ease  distinguish'd  is  the  regal  race, 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honest  face  ; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold,  • 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold. 

Id.,  'Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  137. 
Return'd  with  dire  remorseless  sway, 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  President. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 
Monarchal,  adj.     Suiting  a  monarch ;  re- 
gal ;  princely ;  imperial. 

By  whose  monarchal  sway 
She  fortifies  herself.    Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii. 

Devotion  doth  but  reduce  the  wild  multitude  of 
human  affections  under  the  monarchal  government 
of  the  love  of  God.—  W.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays, 
pt.  i.  p.  35  :  164S. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride, 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmoved  thus  spake. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  427. 

Monarchess.  .*.  Female  monarch  ;  empress. 
The  monarchess  rested  very  well  satisfied,  and  was 
ready  to  license  his  departure. — Translation  of  Boc- 
calini,  p.  177  :  1026. 
Monarchial.  adj.  Regal ;  vested  in  a  single 
ruler. 

It  has  arisen  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling liberty,  under  a  monarchial  government,  with 
external  strength  and  with  internal  tranquillity.—  J 
Burke,  On  the  Cause  of  Discontents. 

Monarchic,  adj.  [Fr.  monarchique.]  Vested 
in  a  single  ruler. 

The  Jewish  church  and  the  Christian,  though  so 
different,  have  yet,  in  their  several  ages,  subsisted 
and  flourished  under  tho  like  outward  rule,  mo- 
narchique  government. — Archdeacon  Holyday,  Ser- 
mons, p.  48:  J  061. 

He  first  wrote  under  the  consular,  and  the  other 
under  the  monarchic  state. — Bishop  Warburton, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and 
Miracles,  p.  119. 

Monarchical,  adj.    Same  as  Monarchic. 

That  storks  will  only  live  in  free  states,  is  a  pretty 
conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies, 
and  from  antipathies  in  nature  to  disparage  mo- 
narchical government. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  power 
at  Rome. — Bacon,  Reflections  on  Learning. 
Monarchize.  v.  n.    Play  the  king. 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii,  2. 
That  prince,  which  hero  doth  monarchize. 

Drammond,  Madrigal. 
Monarchize.  v.  a.    Rule  over  as  a  king. 
Brute  first  monarcJiized  the  land. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  v. 
Monarchist,  s.    Advocate  for  monarchy. 

I  proceed  to  examine  the  next  supposition  of  the 
church  monarchists. — Barrow,  O.i  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 
Monarchy,  s. 

1.  Government  of  a  single  person. 

While  the  monarchy  flourished,  these  wanted  not 
a  protector. — Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

2.  Kingdom ;  empire. 

I  past 

TTnto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
"Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and 's  worth  a  monarchy. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
Monastery,  s.    [Lat.  monasterium  ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastere.~]    House  of  religious  retirement; 
convent;  abbey;  cloister. 
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iu  v  i>  h  c  Monetaes 

The  elfin  knight, 
Who  now  no  place  besides  unsought  had  left, 
At  length  into  a  monastere  did  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  12,  23. 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown, 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town ; 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  received. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  lived. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  61. 

In  a  monastery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you 
so  far  toward  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  loso 
the  sight  of  you. — Pope. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Wil- 
liams, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
plained to  her  majesty,  that  more  than  a  hundred 
flourishing  schools  were  destroyed  in  the  demolition 
of  the  monasteries,  and  that  ignorance  had  pre- 
vailed ever  since.  Provincial  ignorance,  at  least, 
became  universal,  in  consequence  of  this  hasty 
measure  of  a  rapacious  and  arbitrary  prince.  What 
was  taught  in  the  monasteries  was  not  always  per- 
haps of  the  greatest  importance,  but  still  it  served 
to  keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  necessary  knowledge. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry. 
(See  also  under  Monasticism.) 
Monastic,  adj.    [Lat.  monasticus  ;  Fr.  mo- 
nastique.~]     Religiously  recluse ;  pertain- 
ing to  a  monk. 

I  drave  my  suitor  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick. 
— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

The  strictest  orders  of  friers  derive  the  institution 
of  their  monastick  life  from  tho  example  of  John 
and  Elias. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastick, 
And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastick ; 
Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fantastick. 

Sir  J.  Dcnham,  Dialogue  between  Sir  J.  Pooley 
and  Killigrew. 

Both  the  old  monastic  schools  and  the  new  foun- 
dations, however,  being  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  charitable  institutions,  were  principally 
attended  by  the  children  of  persons  in  humble  or  at 
least  in  common  life ;  among  the  higher  classes  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  custom  for  boys  as 
well  as  girls  to  be  educated  at  home,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of  private  tutors. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  i.  397. 

Monastic.  .?.  Monk. 

An  art  of  great  value  with  the  ancients,  and 
longest  preserved  amongst  the  monasticks,  as  we 
find  upon  figures  and  capital  letters  in  old  vellum 
manuscripts.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  143. 

Monastical.  adj.    Same  as  Monastic. 

His  profession  was  the  very  dungeon  of  the  mo- 
nastical prison,  the  strictest  and  severest  of  all 
other  orders. — Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  245. 

Monasticism.  .?.     Monastic   condition,  or 
system. 

When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an  unmarried 
priest  or  bishop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  Nor- 
mandy. . .  .  Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before 
Dunstan,  marriage  was  rather  the  rule,  celibacy  the 
exception.  In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monas- 
ticism itself  had  but  seldom  aspired  either  to  the 
dreamy  quietude  of  the  East,  or  the  passionate  and 
excessive  austerity  of  the  West :  it  was  a  religious 
profession,  no  more.  The  monks  attached  to  most 
of  the  cathedrals  lived  under  a  kind  of  canonical 
rule,  but  were  almost  universally  married. . . .  The 
only  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.  They  were 
chiefly  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  throughout 
England  these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly 
wasted  by  the  Danes  :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a 
ghost.  When  Dunstan  began  his  career  there  were 
true  monks  only  at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.— 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Monasticon.  s.  Book  on  monasteries  :  (it  is 
the  title  of  a  well-known  work  by  Uugdale; 
but  a,  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 
Monday,  s.  [A.S.  Monan-deeg.]  Second  day 
of  the  week. 

The  Saxons  did  adore  the  moon,  to  whom  they 
set  a  day  apart,  which  to  this  day  we  call  moon-day. 
-—Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  202  :  1650. 

Monde,  s.  [Fr.] 

1 .  World ;  certain  number  of  people  :  (as, 
'  the  beau  monde'1). 

2.  Globe,  the  ensign  of  power  and  authority. 

In  a  tunic  and  robe  of  brocade,  with  a  full,  fair 
wig;  a  gold  crown  much  larger  than  the  head;  and 
a  monde  in  his  hand. — Drunnnond,  1'ravels  through 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  8. 
Monetary,   adj.     Pertaining  to  money  or 
coinage. 

Like  every  other  science  whatever,  the  monetary 
system  has  ideas  and  principles  which  are  peculiar 
to  itself.—//.  D.  Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  introd. 
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Money,  s.    [N.Fr.  monnaie  ;  Lat.  moncta.~\ 
Metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money, — 1  Kings, 
xxi.  2. 

Money  differs  from  uncoined  silver,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  stamp  it  bears,  which  is  a  publick 
voucher.— Locke. 
In  the  plural. 

Importune  him  for  my  monies;  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  denial. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A/hens,  ii.  1. 

Moneys  are  the  sinews  of  war ;  yet,  if  these  sinews 
should  chance  to  be  shrunk,  and  pay  casually  fall 
short,  he  takes  a  lit  of  this  convulsion  patiently.— 
Fuller. 

People  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  monies,  ex- 
cept of  their  own  coinage  by  a  public  mint — Swift. 
Any  (or  every)  maris  money.   Money sworth 
to  any  man. 

My  discourse  to  the  hen-pecked  has  produced 
many  correspondents ;  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
use,  and  every  married  man's  money. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Money,  v.  a.  Supply  with  money.  Ob- 
solete. 

We  moneyed  the  emperour  openlye,  and  gave  the 
French  kynge  double  and  treble  secretlye. — Tyndal, 
Practyse  of  Prelates,  sign.  F.  6.  b;  1530. 
Moneybag-,  s.    Large  purse. 

Look  to  my  house  ;  I  am  right  loth  to  go  ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  moneybags  to-night. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  5. 

My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy,  with 
a  moneybag  under  each  arm. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Moneybroker.  s.  Moneychanger  or  money- 
scrivener. 

[They]  enquire, 
Like  moneybrokers,  after  names. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Moneychanger,  s.    Broker  in  money. 

The  usurers  or  moneychangers  being  a  scandalous 
employment  at  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  the  high  rate 
of  interest. — Arbuthnot. 

Italian  ships  covered  every  sea.  Italian  factories 
rose  on  every  shore.  The  tables  of  Italian  money- 
changers were  set  in  every  city.  Manufactures 
flourished.  Hanks  were  established.  —  Jlacaulay, 
Critical  and  Uistorical  Essays,  Machiavelli. 

Moneyed,  adj.  [see  Gifted.]  Rich  in 
money ;  often  used  in  opposition  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants, 
for  the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.— Bacon, 
Essays. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away 
must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 
moneyed;  for  where  goods  do  not,  silver  must  pay 
for  the  commodities  you  spend. — Locke. 

Several  turned  their  money  into  those  funds,  mer- 
chants as  well  as  other  moneyed  men. — Swift. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  at  this  time  to 
raise  against  the  leading  Whig  politicians  and  their 
allies,  the  great  moneyed  men  of  the  city. — Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 
Moneyer.  s.    Coiner  of  money. 

Impairment  in  allay  can  only  happen,  either  by 
the  dishonesty  of  the  moneyers  or  minters,  or  by 
counterfeiting  the  coin. — Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  xviii. 
Moneylender,  s.    One  who  lends  money  to 
others ;  one  who  raises  money  for  others. 

In  all  the  corporations,  all  the  open  boroughs,  in- 
deed in  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  some 
leading  man, some  agitator,  some  wealthy  merchant, 
or  considerable  manufacturer,  some  active  attorney, 
some  popular  preacher,  some  moneylender,  &c.  who 
is  followed  by  the  whole  llock. — Burke,  Speech  on 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 
Moneyless,  adj.  Wanting  money ;  penni- 
less. 

Paltering  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  disci- 
pline with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse. — Mil- 
ton, Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

The  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents  received  out  of 
lands  in  moneyless  times. — Swift. 

Moneyxnaking.  s.    Gaining  of  wealth. 

The  Jews  were  the  fust;  their  strange  obstinacy 
in  moneymakiny  made  them  his  perpetual  victims. 
Philip  might  seem  to  feed  them  up  by  his  favour  to 
become  a  richer  sacrifice:  he  sold  to  particular  per- 
sons acts  of  security;  he  exacted  large  sums  as 
though  he  would  protect  them  in  fair  trade  from 
their  communities.  At  length  after  some  years  of 
this  plundering  and  pacifying,  came  the  fatal  blow, 
their  expulsion  from  t  he  realm  with  every  aggrava- 
tion of  cruelty,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their 
property.  What  is  more  strange,  the  persecuted 
an  d  exiled  Jews  were  in  five  years  rich  and  numerous 
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enough  to  tempt  a  second  expulsion,  a  second  con- 
fiscation.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xi.  ch.  viii. 

Moneymatter.  s.  Account  of  debtor  and 
creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I,  Tuck,  should  enquire  how 
money  matters  stand  between  us  ? — Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  B  ull. 

Moneyscrivener.  s.  One  who  raises  money 
for  others. 

Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands 
of  money  scriveners  ;  such  fellows  are  like  your  wire- 
drawing mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger, 
they  will  pull  in  his  whole  body  at  last. — Arbutlinot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Moneyspinner.  s.  Small  spider,  vulgarly 
so  called;  and  fancifully  held  to  prognos- 
ticate the  receipt  of  mone)',  or  good  luck, 
to  those  on  whom  they  are  seen  to  crawl. 
Moneys-worth,  s.  Something  valuable ; 
something  that  will  bring  money. 

Thore  is  either  money  or  moneysioorth  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life;  for  we  live  in  a  mercenary 
world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in  it. — Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Moneywort,  s.  Native  plant  so  called : 
Lysimachia  nummularia  (nummulus  =  small 
coin) ;  Creeping  Jenny.  So  the  wrord  stands 
in  Sowerby,  Babington,  and  others.  It  is 
applied,  however,  locally  to  many  other 
plants,  as  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  the 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  (Marshpenny),  the 
leaf  of  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  coin. 

Herbe  Twopence  is  called  of  the  Latine  Nummu- 
laria and  Centummorbia;  and  of  divers  Serpenta- 
ria  ...  it  is  called  Nummularia  of  forme  of  money, 
whereunto  the  leaves  are  like,  in  Dutch,  Penning- 
kruyt;  in  English,  moneywort,  herbe  twopence,  and 
twopenny  grasse. — Gerarde,  llerball,  p.  ti30 :  1633. 

Mongcorn.  5.    Mixed  corn  (as,  wheat  and 
rye) ;  miscellane,  or  maslin. 
From  off  the  mongcom-henp. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  v.  sat.  ii. 

Monger,    s.      [A.  S.   mangere.~]      Dealer  ; 
trader  :  (common  as  the  second  element  of 
a  compound  :  as,  '■fishmonger''). 
Here  was  no  subtle  device  to  get  a  wench  ! 
This  Chanon  has  a  brave  pate  of  his  own, 
A  shaven  pate !  and  right  monger,  y'faith  ! 
This  was  his  plot !  B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Mongrel,  adj.  [from  root  of  ming-le.']  Of 
a  mixed  breed  ;  hybrid. 

There  is  a  mongrel  dialect,  composed  of  Italian 
and  French,  and  some  Spanish  words  are  also  in  it ; 
which  they  call  Franco. — Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  139 :  10t2. 

This  zealot 
Is  of  a,  mongrel,  divers  kind, 
Clerick  before,  and  lay  behind. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1221. 
I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet, 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

Ye  mongrel  work  of  heaven,  with  human  shapes, 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice.  Id.,  Don  Sebastian. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  conlin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 

Swift,  On  the  Heath  of  Dr.  Swift. 
And  in  that  town  a  dog  was  found, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

Mongrel,  s.    Anything  of  mixed  breed. 

His  two  faculties  of  serving-man  and  solicitor 
should  compound  into  one  mongrel. — Milton,  Colas- 
terion. 

Base,  grovelling,  worthless  wretches; 
Mongrels  in  faction ;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Moniment.  s.    [see  Monument.] 

1.  Memorial;  record. 

That  as  a  sacred  symbole  it  may  dwell 
In  her  Sonne's  flesh,  to  mind  revengement, 
And  be  fur  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  moniment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2,  10. 

2.  Mark;  superscription;  image. 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingoes,  and  to  wedges  square  ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,  5. 

Monish.  v.  a.    Warn;  counsel;  admonish. 
Monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love  — 
Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
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Here  are  all  degrees  to  be  monished. — Book  of 
Homilies,  Against  Adultery,  serai,  iii. 

Monition,  s.    Warning ;  counsel  given  by 

way  of  caution. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  reason 
itself. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Then  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 
He  turns  to  politicks  his  dangerous  wit.  Swift. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  suc- 
cessive light  and  darkness. — Holder,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Time. 

Monitive.  adj.  Admonitory ;  conveying 
useful  instruction. 

These  evils  are  exemplary  and  monitive. — Barrow, 
Sermons,  serin,  xii. 
Monitor,  s. 

1.  One  who  warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of 
duty ;  one  who  gives  useful  hints ;  upper 
scholar  in  a  school  commissioned  by  the 
master  to  look  to  the  boys  in  his  absence. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king ;  his  learn- 
ing is  eminent :  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you  are  safe. 
— Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have 
these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 
have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist. 
— South,  Sermons. 

We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks  ;  whether 
Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  monitor,  or  a  third 
person. — Dryden. 

2.  In  Zoology.    Lizard  so  called. 

The  monitors  are  the  largest  of  the  whole  tribe 
[i.e.  the  lizards  as  constituting  a  family  of  the  sau- 
rians]  :  they  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on 
the  palate,  and  the  greater  number  have  the  tail 
laterally  compressed  in  adaptation  to  aquatic  habits. 
Frequenting  the  vicinity  of  the  haunts  of  croco- 
diles and  alligators,  it  is  said  that  they  give  warning 
by  a  whistling  sound,  of  the  approach  of  those  dan- 
gerous reptiles,  and  hence  probably  their  names  of 
sauvegarde  and  monitor ;  though  this  is  not  quite 
certain. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

3.  In  Shipbuilding.  Powerful  iron  vessel  so 
called :  first  used  in  the  late  war  in  America, 
and  named  as  a  warning  to  the  navies  of 
other  nations. 

Monitory,  adj.  Conveying  useful  instruc- 
tion ;  giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are 
monitory  and  instructive. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory 
hint  in  my  essay,  with  particular  men,  that  he  neg- 
lects mankind. — Pope. 
But  the  monitory  strain, 

Oft  repeated  in  your  ears, 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain. 
Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Cowper,  On  the  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the 
Year  1790. 

Monitory,  s.    Admonition  ;  warning. 

A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and 
kept  him  prisoner;  whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  mo- 
nitory to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  privilege 
of  holy  church. — Bacon. 

Monitress.  s.  Female  monitor ;  instruc- 
tress. 

Thus  far  our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitress ;  were 
I  to  say  any  thing  after  her,  my  case  would  be  that 
of  the  tiresome  actor. — Student,  ii.  367. 

Monk.  s.  [A.S.  munuc.~]  One  of  a  religious 
community  bound  by  vows  to  certain  ob- 
servances. 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Monks  in  some  respects  agree  with  regulars,  as  in 
the  substantial  vows  of  religion ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects monks  and  regulars  differ ;  for  that  regulars, 
vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so  strict  a  rule  of 
life  as  monks  axe.—Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Cano- 
nici. 

Monkery,  s.    Monastic  life. 

Heresy  in  liritaine  ariseth  of  monkery.— Bale,Actes 
of  Englysh  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

Monkeries  then  were  as  far  distant  from  those  of 
our  days,  as  the  moon  is  distant  from  the  earth. — 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  316:  15S7. 

Vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  657. 

Neither  do  1  meddle  with  their  evangelical  perfec- 
tion of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their 
rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconveniences 
of  their  monkery. — Bishop  Hall. 

Monkey,  s.    [Italian,  monicchio."]  Quadru- 

manous  animal  so  called  of  the  genera 
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Cercopithecus,  Cercocebus,  Semnopithecus, 
&c.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  common  conversation  coin- 
cide with  its  import  in  Zoology.  In  com- 
mon conversation,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  animal 
to  which  it  applies,  little  attention  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  particular  species  unless 
individuals  of  several  sorts  are  seen  to- 
gether ;  in  which  case  they  are  all  equally 
termed  monkey  ;  but  with  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective as  red,  green,  and  the  like.  Some- 
times the  native  name  is  known  and  ap- 
plied. In  England,  where  the  animal  is 
known  only  in  confinement,  the  species  to 
which  the  name  applies  are  small  rather 
than  large  ;  tailed  as  opposed  to  tailless : 
and  of  African  or  Asiatic,  rather  than  of 
American,  origin.  The  term  also  suggests 
the  notion  of  playfulness,  docility,  imita- 
tiveness,  and  intelligence,  not  unmixed 
with  a  disposition  to  trickery  and  mischief. 
As  known  in  England,  the  monkey  has 
but  little  chance  of  being  confounded  with 
either  the  ape  or  the  baboon.  In  Zoology 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  less  easily  drawn. 
In  the  following  extract  the  word  monkey 
nearly  translates  the  classificational  term 
Quadrumana. 

These  animals  [those  of  the  class  Quadrumana] 
have  for  a  long  time  been  divided  into  two  genera, 
Monkeys  and  Lemurs,  which  by  the  multiplication 
of  secondary  forms  have  become  two  small  families. 
Between  these  a  third  genus,  that  of  the  Ouistitis, 
may  be  placed,  as  the  species  included  in  it  cannot 
conveniently  be  referred  to  either  of  the  others.  The 
Guenons,  or  Long-tailed  monkeys  include  all  such 
quadrumanous  animals  as  have  four  straight  incisive 
teeth  to  each  jaw,  and  flat  nails  on  all  the  extremities, 
two  characters  which  approximate  them  more  closely 
to  the  human  form  than  the  genera  which  follow. 
Their  cheek  teeth  also,  like  ours,  have  only  blunt 
tubercles,  and  they  live  naturally  upon  fruits:  but 
their  canine  teeth  being  longer  than  the  others, 
supply  them  with  a  weapon  of  which  we  are  desti- 
tute, and  require  a  vacuum  in  the  opposite  jaw  to 
receive  them  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  . .  .We  may 
divide  the  monkeys  into  two  principal  sub-genera, 
viz.,  1.  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  and,  2.  Monkeys 
of  the  New,  which  will  naturally  be  found  to  form 
numerous  groups.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal. 

All  the  monkeys  of  our  old  continent  which  follow 
have  the  liver  divided  into  many  lobes  ;  the  ca;cum 
large,  short  and  without  appendage :  the  by  old  bone, 
in  shape  like  a  buckler.  The  muzzle  trifiingly  pro- 
minent ;  facial  angle  60°  ;  cheek  pouches ;  a  tail  ;  and 
callous  buttocks.  The  last  molar  teeth  below  have 
four  tubercles,  like  the  others.  Their  numerous 
species  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  magnitude 
abound  in  Africa  and  India,  live  in  troops,  and  com- 
mit great  ravages  in  the  gardens  and  cultivated 
iields.  They  are  tamed  without  much  difficulty.— 
Id.,  Supplement  by  Translators. 

Here  we  evidently  get  the  word  with  two 
senses — one  so  comprehensive  as  to  make 
not  only  the  baboons,  but  the  orangs,  the 
chimpanzees,  and  the  gorillas  (the  anthro- 
pomorphic apes),  monkeys ;  another  com- 
paratively limited.  Yet  even  this  last 
comprizes  the  Quadrumana  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Some,  indeed  many  of  the  latter, 
are  often  called  apes.  In  the  Guenons  of 
the  French  Zoologists  we  have  the  nearest 
coincidence  between  the  ordinary  and  the 
zoological  imports  of  the  term. 

Following  for  our  guidance  the  arrangement  of  the 
quadrumanous  animals,  as  proposed  by  Cuvier  . .  . 
we  shall  proceed  next  with  his  brother's  sub-family 
of  the  guenons,  or  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World.  . . .  The  large  assortment  of  animals  which 
have  been  placed  in  this  group,  may  be  termed  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  monkey  race.  They  embrace 
considerable  variety  of  shape  and  size;  but  often 
exhibit  furs  of  the  greatest  brightness  and  beauty, 
with  forms  at  once  light  and  graceful ;  while  their 
dispositions  are  in  general  mild,  peaceful,  and  affec- 
tionate, or  if  occasionally  riotous,  are  confined  to 
displays  of  playfulness  and  mischief,  and  are  entirely 
free  from  the  fierce  and  malignant  tempers  displayed 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  among  all  baboons.  When 
taken  at  an  early  age,  they  are  readily  tamed,  and 
become  playful  and  familiar;  they  are  extremely 
agile,  though  generally  calm  and  circumspect  in 
their  motions,  and  learn  a  variety  of  tricks  which 
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they  perform  with  much  cunning  and  address.  In 
a  wild  state  they  are  gregarious  and  bird-like,  and 
inhabit  the  rich  forests  of  Africa  and  Asia.— Sir  W. 
Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library,  Mammalia,  Monkeys. 

1.  Primary  sense.    Animal  so  called. 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your 
daughter  for  a  monkey. — Tubal,  it  was  my  turquoise  ; 
I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  mon- 
keys.— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  hi.  1. 

Other  creatures  as  well  as  monkeys,  destroy  their 
young  ones  by  senseless  fondness. — Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

With  glittering  gold  and  sparkling  gems  they 
shine, 

But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within. 

Granville. 

2.  Figuratively.  Word  of  contempt,  or  slight 
kindness. 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  she  is  per- 
suaded 1  will  marry  Tier. — Shakespear,  Of  hello,  iv.  1. 

Boor  monkey!  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? — Id., 
Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Monkeypot.  s.    In  Botany.    See  extrac  t. 

Monkeypot  [is]  a  name  given  to  the  woody  peri- 
carp of  Lecythis  ollaria. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Monkfish.  s.  Native  fish,  akin  to  the  sharks 
and  rays,  so  called ;  Squalus  squatina,  or 
Squatina  angelus ;  angel-fish,  shark-ray, 
kingston. 

The  angel-fish  ...  is  also  called  monhjish,  because 
its  rounded  head  looks  as  if  enveloped  in  a  monk's 
hood. — 1'arrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Monkhood,  s.    Character  of  a  motik. 

He  had  left  off  his  monkhood  too.  and  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  them. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Monkish,  adj.  Monastic  ;  pertaining  to 
monks  ;  taught  by  monks. 

Those  publick  charities  are  a  greater  ornament  to 
this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  real  honour 
to  the  reformed  religion  than  redounds  to  the 
church  of  Rome  from  all  those  monkish  and  super- 
stitious foundations  of  which  she  vainly  boasts. — 
Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse, 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  refuse. 

Smith. 

Suger  was  an  historian  as  well  as  a  statesman  ;  but 
he  administered  better  than  he  wrote;  though  not 
without  some  graphic  powers,  his  history  is  some- 
what pompous,  but  without  dignity  ;  it  has  many  of 
the  monkish  failings  without  their  occasional  beauty 
and  simplicity. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Monkshood.  «.  [two  words  rather  than  a 
compound  in  general  pronunciation  ;  in  the 
extracts,  however,  it  is  a  true  compound 
rather  than  a  pair  of  words  in  combina- 
tion.] Garden  and  (rare)  native  plant  so 
called ;  Aconitum  napellus. 

This  kind  of  wolfes-bane,  called  Napellus  verus, 
in  English,  Helmet-floure,  or  the  the  great  Monks- 
hood, beareth  very  faire  and  blew  floures,  in  shape 
like  a  helmet;  which  are  so  beautiful  that  a  man 
would  thinke  they  were  of  some  excellent  vertue; 
but '  non  est  semper  fides  fronti.'  This  plant  is  uni- 
versally knowne  in  our  London  gardens,  and  else- 
where ;  but  naturally  it  groweth  in  the  mountaines 
of  Rhetia,  and  in  sundry  places  of  the  Alps. — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  975  :  1633. 
To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden,  in  Cumberland's  garden 

Grows  plenty  of  monkshood  in  venomous  sprigs  ; 
While  otto-of-roses,  refreshing  all  noses, 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Posibag. 
Monksrhubarb.  s.    [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]     Another  name  for  the 
Water  doc  k. 

The  Menkes  Rhubarbs  is  called  in  Latin,  Rumex 
sativus  and  Batientia  or  Batience,  which  word  is 
borrowed  of  the  Trench,  who  call  the  herbe  Batience ; 
after  whom  the  Dutch  name  this  plant,  Bat  ientie; 
of  some  Rhabarbarum  Monachorum,  or  3fonkes 
Rhubarbe;  because,  as  it  should  seem,  some  monks 
or  other  have  used  the  root  hereof  instead  of  ru- 
barbe. — Gerarde,  Ilerball,  p.  391 :  1633. 
Monnet.  s.  [  ?  ]  Small  deformed  ear.  Rare. 
Little  ears  denote  a  good  understanding,  but  they 
must  not  be  those  ears  which,  being  little,  are  withal 
deformed,  which  happens  to  men  as  well  as  cattel, 
which,  for  this  reason,  they  call  monnets;  for  such 
ears  signifie  nothing  but  mischief  and  malice. — 
Saunders,  Physiognomic  :  1653.  (Nares  by  11. 
and  W.) 

Mono-,  as  an  element  in  composition,  repre- 
sents the  Greek  jxovoQ  =  alone,  single,  soli- 
tary. 

If  all  the  existing  compounds  of  mono- 
were  entered,  the  forthcoming  list  would 
be  more  than  doubled ;  for  they  are  nu- 
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merous,  and,  in  the  language  of  science, 
important.  It  is,  however,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  that  belong  to  the  or- 
dinary language  of  common  life.  The 
sciences  in  which  they  are  most  conspi- 
cuous are  Chemistry  and  Botany ;  sciences 
which  give  us  such  compounds  as  mono- 
basic, monochlannjdcous,  monogamia,  rnono- 
gynia,  monandria,  monandfous,  monadel- 
ji/iia,  manadelphus,  monogynous,  monopeta- 
lous,  and  others.  In  most  of  these  the  latter 
element  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense  j  thus 
in  monandria,  an)p  =  man.  In  Botany,  how- 
ever, it  means  the  stamens,  or  male  organs. 
In  like  manner,  yvvt)  =  woman  (in  monogyn- 
ous), means  the  female  organs,  or  pistils. 
All  this  indicates  a  technical,  and,  in  real- 
ity, an  artificial  language. 

Hence  some  of  the  commonest  only  will 
be  entered,  and  those  shortly. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  second  element, 
like  the  first,  is  of  Greek  origin;  and  the 
compound  is  homogeneous.  Monosepalous 
(from  sepal,  a  leaf  of  the  calyx),  and  a  few 
other  hybridisms,  violate  the  rule. 

The  Latin  equivalent,  as  an  element  in 
composition,  to  Mono-  is  uni-,  from  unus 
=  one.  The  elements  that  denote  more 
than  one  are,  for  Mono-,  di-  =  two,  tri-  = 
three,  poly-  =  many ;  for  uni-,  fo'-  =  two, 
tri- =  three,  multi-  =  many  ;  e.g.  Mono- 
t heist,  Dz'tlieist,  Poly theist,  as  opposed  to 
Univalve,  Bivalve,  MultivaXve.  Yet  the 
correspondence  is  by  no  means  uniform  ; 
instead  of  Digamy  (a  rare  or  non-existent 
word)  to  correspond  with  ilfo/iogamy,  we 
have  the  hybrid  Bigamy. 
Monocarpous.  adj.    [Gr.  Kap-rroQ  =  fruit.]  In 

Botany.    Having  a  single  seed  vessel. 
Monoceros,  or  Monocerot.   s.     [Gr.  xipac, 
Ktparoc  =  horn.]    Unicorn  (which  word  it 
translates).    See  also  Narwhal. 

Jacob  de  Bondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath 
ambergreece,  the  bone  in  a  stag's  heart,  monocerot's 
horn. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  376. 
Monochlamydeous.  adj.    [Gr.  yXa/xuc,  x^a~ 
/.we've  =  cloak.]     In  Botany.     Having  but 
one  floral  envelope. 
Monochord.  s.    [Gr.  x°Pc''/0    In  its  general 
sense,   any  instrument  of  one  string ; 
specially,  one  for  measuring  the  relation  of 
musical  sounds  to  each  other. 

[The  monochord  was]  anciently  of  singular  use 
for  the  regulating  of  sounds  :  the  ancients  made  use 
of  it  to  determine  the  proportion  of  sounds  to  one 
another.  When  the  chord  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  so  that  the  terms  were  as  one  to  one, 
they  called  them  unisons ;  but  if  as  two  to  one,  they 
called  them  octaves  or  diapasons ;  when  they  were 
as  three  to  two,  they  called  them  fifths  or  diapentes ; 
if  they  were  as  four  to  three,  they  called  them  fourths 
or  diatesserons ;  if  as  five  to  four,  they  called  it  diton, 
or  a  tierce  major;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then  they 
called  it  a  demi-diton,  or  a  tierce  minor ;  and,  lastly, 
if  the  terms  were  as  twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  they 
called  it  a  demiton  or  dieze ;  the  monochord  being 
thus  divided,  was  properly  that  which  they  called  a 
system,  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  according 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  monochord. — Harris, 
The  ancient  monochord  was  composed  of  a  rule, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  divers  parts,  on  which 
there  was  a  string  pretty  well  stretched  upon  two 
bridges  at  each  extremity.  In  the  middle,  between 
both,  was  a  moveable  bridge,  called  '  magas,'  by 
means  of  which,  in  applying  it  to  different  divisions 
of  the  line,  the  sounds  were  found  to  be  in  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  divisions  of  the 
line  cut  by  the  bridge  were. — Rees,  Cyclopiedia. 

The  Bythagoreans  .  .  .  finding  that  the  distances 
of  the  planets  bore  or  seemed  to  bear  to  one  another 
a  proportion  not  varying  much  from  that  of  the 
divisions  of  the  monochord,  they  inferred  from  it 
the  existence  of  an  inaudible  music,  that  of  the 
spheres :  as  if  the  music  of  a  harp  had  depended 
sulrly  on  the  numerical  proportions,  and  not  on  the 
material,  nor  even  on  the  existence  of  any  material, 
any  strings  at  all. — ^A.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  v. 
ch.v. 

Monochrome,  .s'.  [Gr.  x("^l'a  =  skin,  com- 
plexion, colour.]  Painting  of  only  one 
colour. 
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Monochromatic,  adj.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Monochrome. 

Monocotyledon,  s.  Monocotyledonous 
plant. 

Jussieu  established  his  primary  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  on  characters  which,  although 
not  unexceptionable,  define  really  natural  groups, 
which  are  found  under  different  titles  in  all  natural 
systems.  These  characters  were :  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  rudimentary  plant  or  embryo,  and 
its  structure  when  present  in  the  seed.  On  these 
characters  stood  the  three  divisions,  acotyledons 
(plants  without  an  embryo),  monocotyledons,  and 
dicotyledons.  The  first  of  these  names  is  bad,  as 
founded  upon  a  negative  character,  but  the  plants 
which  it  included  were  imperfectly  understood  in 
the  time  of  Jussieu:  the  acotyledons  correspond  to 
the  Cryptogamia  of  Linnseus,  which  are  now  by 
more  complete  analysis  distributed  into  two  sec- 
tions, divided  by  even  more  important  characters 
than  the  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  The 
two  other  divisions  are  still  retained  with  very 
slight  modification  in  all  systems,  but  are  subordi- 
nated under  divisions  founded  on  more  important 
characters. — Hcnfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  392. 

monocotyledonous.  adj.     [Gr.  KOT~u\nSu)v  = 

seed-leaf.]    In  Botany.    Terra  applied  to 
one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  phane- 
rogamous, or  flowering  plants  ;   or  that 
which  contains  the  orchidaceous  plants, 
the  lilies,  the  palms,  the  grasses,  and 
others,  in  which  the  seed  leaf  is  single. 
See,  also,  Acotyledon,  Dicotyledon, 
Exogen,  and  Endogen,  with  the  last  of 
which  the  word  under  notice  coincides. 
Mr.  Griffith  describes  a  most  singular  exception 
to  the  usual  monocotyledonous  structure  in  Crypto- 
coryne  spiralis.—  Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  G5  :  1848. 
Monocracy,  s.     [Gr.  -xparia,  from  Knarog  = 
power.]  Concentration  of  (political)  power 
in  a  single  person. 

The  noise  and  jollity  of  the  ballot  mob  must  be 
such  as  the  very  devils  would  look  on  with  delight. 
...  A  scene  of  wholesale  bacchanalian  fraud,  a  posse 
comitatus  of  liars,  which  would  disgust  any  man 
with  a  free  government,  and  make  him  sigh  "for  the 
monocracy  of  Constantinople.  —  Sydney  Smith, 
Ballot. 

Monocular,  adj.  [Lat.  ocuhts  =  eye ;  the 
compound,  inasmuch  as  the  first  element 
is  Greek,  being  hybrid.]  One-eyed  (which 
it  translates). 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an 
ancient  white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she 
budded  before  others,  might  be  an  occasion  of 
superstition,  had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  monocular. — Hoivell. 

Monoculous,  adj.    Same  as  Monocular. 

Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  mono- 
culous.— Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

Monodactylous.  adj.  [Gr.  S&ktvXoc  =  finger.] 
In  Zoology.  Having  a  single  finger,  or 
single  division  of  the  extremities  corre- 
sponding with  the  fingers  and  toes  of  Man. 
More  generally,  having  a  single  fingerlike 
process  or  projection. 
Monody,  [Gr.  povtpdia  ;  Fr.  monodie  ;  see 
also  extract  from  Todd.]  Lyric  composi- 
tion of  a  gloomy,  mournful  character. 

It  is  called  a  monody  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  mournful  or  funeral  song  sung  by  a  single  per- 
son.— Bishop  Newton,  Note  on  Milton's  Lycidas. 
[Our  old  lexicography  calls  a  monody  '  a  mournful  song.' 
(Cockeram.)  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  among 
the  ancients:  a  ditty  sung  by  the  person  alone,  to 
vent  his  grief.  Among  the  French  it  obtained  the 
distinction  of  'chant  lugubre  d'eglise,  qui  est  tou- 
jours  sur  le  meme  ton.'  (Lacombe.)— Todd. 

Monogamist,  s.  One  who  upholds  Mono- 
gamy. 

I  maintained  with  AVhiston,  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a  second;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself  upon  being  a 
strict  monogamist— Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
ch.  ii. 

Monogamous,  adj.     Upholding,  practising 

Monogamy. 
Monogamy,  s.  [Gr.  ya/iUo  =  I  marry  ;  yajtog 
=  marriage.]    Marriage  with  one  mate. 

If  he  had  ever  read  the  book  following  of  mono- 
gamy, he  might  have  found  his  Tertulian  then  mon- 
tainzing,  to  upbraid  the  true  and  catholic  church 
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with  the  usual  practice  and  allowance  of  the  second 
marriages  of  their  bishops. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour 
of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  106. 

In  this  word,  and  in  all  its  congeners, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  am- 
biguity ;  '  one  mate '  may  mean  either  a 
husband  or  a  wife ;  though  generally,  per- 
haps exclusively,  it  means  the  latter.  Again, 
' one  mate'  may  mean  '  one  absolutely,'  or 
'  one  at  a  time.'  In  the  former  instance, 
monogamy  is  opposed  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  conveniently  called  deuterogamy  ;  so 
that  a  monogamist  is  'one  who  disallows  a 
second  marriage.'  In  the  latter  it  is  op- 
posed to  Polygamy;  so  that  a  monogamist 
is  one  who  limits  himself  to  a  single  wife. 
Of  these  two  meanings,  the  former  is  the 
commoner,  inasmuch  as  England  being  a 
Christian  country,  monogamy  is  taken  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no 
special  word  is  used  to  denote  it.  The 
other  sense,  however,  is  often  required  in 
treating  of  the  institutions  of  other  (Pagan 
or  Mahometan)  countries.  Hence,  Deu- 
terogamy, though  a  lengthy,  is  a  useful 
term,  supplying,  as  it  does,  a  second  word 
for  a  second  sense.  See  also  remark  under 
Mono. 

Monogram,  s.     [Gr.  ypafiua  =  writing,  let- 
ter ;  ypcHpio  =  write.] 

1.  Cipher;  character  compounded  of  several 
letters  ;  mark  of  an  artist. 

It  came 

To  be  described  by  a  monogram. 

B.  Jonson,  Vndcrivoods. 
The  use  of  monograms  is  of  ancient  standing,  as 
appears  from  Plutarch,  and  from  some  Greek 
medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander 
his  son,  &c.  The  Roman  Labarum  bore  the  mono- 
gram of  Jesus  Christ,  consisting  of  two  letters,  a  P 
placi  d  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  an  X, 
.  .  .  those  being  the  two  first  letters  of  the  word 
Xpioro?,  Christ.— Beet,  Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Picture  drawn  in  lines  without  colour. 

A  kind  of  first  draught  or  ground  colours  only, 
and  monogram  of  life. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  571. 

Monogrammal.    adj.      Sketching    in  the 
manner  of  a  monogram.  Rare. 

Though  it  be  but  as  it  were  a  monogrammal  de- 
scription, and  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it  were  with 
a  coal. — Fotherby,  Atlieomastix,  p.  355  :  1622. 
Monograph,  .v.    [Gr.  ypa<[>io  =  write.]  Trea- 
tise upon  a  single  subject,  or  (when  the 
whole  subject  is  wide)  a  single  branch 
of  it :  (as,  in  Botany,  '  A  monograph  on 
the  roses,'  or  in  Zoology, '  A  monograph  on 
the  star-fishes'). 
Monolith,  s.    [Gr.  \iQoe  =  stone.]    Pillar  or 
other  monument  consisting  of  a  single 
stone,  as  is  common  with  the  obelisks,  and 
not  unfrequent  with  the  colossal  statues,  of 
Egypt:  (spelt  improperly  with  a  final  -e.) 
Those  [colossal  statues]  representing  men  are 
always  the  figures  of  some  deity,  and  were  placed  in 
pairs  opposite  the  propylrea.    They  are  naked,  ex- 
cept a  head-dress  and  cloth  bound  round  the  waist. 
Some  are  sculptured  of  one  entire  stone  (hence  called 
monolithes)  and  were  cut  out  of  the  quarries  and 
transported  to  the  temples  at  an  enormous  expense 
of  time  and  labour.— McCulloch,  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, in  voce  Egypt.  (Martin.) 
Monolithal.  adj.    (the  form  as  it  stands  in 
the  Glossary  of  Gwilt,  '  Encyclopaedia  of 
Architecture';  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as 
-al  is  a  Latin  rather  than  a  Greek  termi- 
nation.)   Same  as  Monolithic. 
Monolithic,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  a  monolith. 

These  sanctuaries  often  consisted  of  a  single  exca- 
vated block.   They  are  called  monolithic  temples. 
.  .  .  The  monolithic  temple  engraved  by  Denon  is  a 
mere  upright  parallelogram,  with  an  aperture  in  the 
side. — Fosorooke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities. 
Monologue,  s.    [Gr.  Aoyoe  =  word,  speech.] 
Scene  in  which  a  person  of  the  drama 
speaks  by  himself ;  soliloquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  re- 
turning from  the  country,  in  monologue ;  to  which 
unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in  all 
his  plays. — Dryden. 
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Monomachy.  s.  [Gr.  /loropaxla,  from  paxi 
=  battle,  jiaxonai  =  fight.]  Duel;  single 
combat. 

In  those  ancient  monomaehies  and  combats  they 
were  searched,  [that]  they  had  no  magical  charms. 
— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  54. 

Abner  invites  his  rival  in  honour  to  a  tragical 
play,  (as  he  terms  it,)  a  monomachy  of  twelve  single 
combatants  on  either  part.— Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  ii.  2. 
Monomania,   s.     [Gr.  paila  =  madness.] 
Form  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient, 
while  comparatively  rational  upon  things 
in  general,  has  delusions  upon  some  parti- 
cular subject. 

Now  although  the  existence  of  any  morbidly-ex- 
aggerated impulse,  leading  to  the  commission  of 
arts  which  must  be  regarded  as  truly  insane,  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  constituting  monomania, yet 
tiiat  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  forms  of  in- 
sanity in  which  there  are  positive  delusions,  or  hal- 
lucinations, that  is  to  say,  fixed  beliefs  which  are 
palpably  inconsistent  with  reality.  —  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  S3. 

Esquirol  arranged  all  mental  diseases  into— 1st. 
Mania,  general  delirium,  and,  2nd,  monomania, 
partial  delirium. — Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Jledicine. 

Monomaniac.  5.  One  who  has  a  mono- 
mania. 

These  may  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  a  mono- 
maniac—Lapland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, Insanity. 

Monomaniac,  adj.  Rare  as  compared  with 
Monom  aniacal;  and  like  Maniac  (the 
adjective)  as  compared  with  Maniacal,  a 
rhetorical  or  poetic,  rather  than  a  prosaic, 
term. 

Monomaniacal.  adj.    Having  the  character 

of  a  monomania. 

Insane  persons  are  often  impelled  to  self-destruc- 
tion by  the  crushing  influence  of  a  concealed  delu- 
sion that  has  been  for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months, 
pressing  like  an  incubus  upon  their  disordered  ima- 
gination. Patients  admit  that  they  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  monomaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  hal- 
lucinations for  a  long  period,  their  existence  nob 
being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates.— Dr.  Faroes  Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure 
Menial  Diseases,  ch.  ix. 

Monomanious.  adj.  Monomaniacal.  Col- 
loquially it  is,  probably,  the  commoner 
word,  though  avoided  by  writers  who 
study  purity,  on  account  of  its  hybridism ; 
-ous  being  a  termination  of  Latin,  rather 
than  Greek,  origin.  If  not  suggested  by, 
it  corresponds  with,  Delirious,  and  from 
the  length  of  the  word  Monomaniacal, 
and  the  rhetorical  character  of  Mono- 
maniac, is  convenient  if  not  excusable. 
Monometer.  s.  [Gr.  p'trpov  —  measure,  me- 
tre.] In  Prosody.  Consisting  of  a  single 
metre.  As  a  general  rule,  in  Greek  Pro- 
sody, the  metre  in  hexameters  (t?  =  six), 
and  pentameters  (jziVTi  =  five),  consists  of 
one  foot,  i.e.  the  two  words  are  practi- 
cally synonymous;  in  monometers,  dimeters 
Qi  =  two),  trimeters  (jpi  =  three),  and  te- 
trameters (r'tTTapa  —  four)  of  two. 
Monomial,  adj.    See  extract. 

Monomial,  in  algebra,  [is]  a  root  or  quantity  that 
has  but  one  name,  or  consists  but  of  one"  part  or 
number,  as  ah,  aab,  aaabb. — liees,  Encyclopaedia. 
Monopathy.  s.      [Gr.  tvcWoc  =  suffering  ; 
na6-,  root  of  nao-xio  =  suffer.]  Solitary  sen- 
sibility ;  sole  suffering. 

By  tins  Spanish  proverb,  every  one  calculateth 
his  nativity,  and  sentenceth  his  own  future  fate,  by 
crying  at  his  birth  ;  not  coming  only  from  the  body's 
monopathy,  or  sole  suffering  by  change  of  its  warm 
quarters ;  but,  according  to  some,  from  sympathy 
with  the  divining  soul,  that  knoweth  itself  for  a 
time  banished  from  the  Father  of  Spirits. —  Whit- 
lock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  32  :  1051. 
Monophysite.  s.  and  adj.    [Gr.  ^vaiq^=  na- 
ture.]   Member  of  a  sect  so  called;  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  the  creed  of  the 
Monophy  sites  ;  supporter  of,  connected 
with  the  support  of,  the  single  nature  of 
Christ :  (the  term  arose  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury). 
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The  history  of  the  monophysifes  is  less  copious  and 
interesting  than  that  of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the 
reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasius,  their  artful  leaders 
surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones 
of  the  east,  and  crushed  on  its  native  soil  the  school 
of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  monophysite  faith 
was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus, 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  condemned,  in  the  style  of 
the  Henoticon,theadverso  heresies  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  constrained  the  Greeks  to 
allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  the  truth. . .  . 
In  this  spiritual  distress,  the  expiring  faction  was 
revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated  by  the  labours 
of  a  monk;  and  the  name  of  James  Baradseus  has 
been  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  Jacobites,  a 
familiar  sound,  which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  Eng- 
lish reader. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii. 
Monopolist,  s.    One  who  by  engrossing  or 

patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privilege 

of  vending  any  commodity. 

Joy  is  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  Hies  monopolists;  it  calls  for  two. 

Young,  Night  2'houghts,  night  ii. 

Monopoiitan.  s.  Monopolist ;  patentee. 
Rare,  barbarous. 

He  was  no  diving  politician, 
Or  project-seeking  monopolitcm. 

Taylor  (the  Water  Poet).  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

monopolize,  v.  a.  Engross,  so  as  to  have 
the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any 
commodity. 

As  if  this  age  had  monopolized  all  goodness  to  it- 
self.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  256. 

He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is 
not  some  stop  put,  he  will  monopolize ;  nobody  will 
sell  a  yard  of  drapery,  or  mercery  ware,  but  himself. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Monopolizer,  s.  Monopolist. 

There  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old  patentees 
and  monopolizers  in  the  trade  of  bookselling.  — 
Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Monopolizing-,  part.  adj.  Engrossing,  as  a 
monopolist. 

The  discontents  . .  .  resulted  from  the  monopoli- 
zing spirit  of  their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all 
artizaus  without  the  pale  of  their  community  — 
Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
31iddle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Monopoly,  s.  [Gr.  TruXeu)  =  sell.]  Exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  anything. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  on't  they  would  have  part 
on't. — Shakespear, 

How  could  he  answer't,  should  the  state  think  fit 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  it  ?  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  imagin- 
able; all  others  can  concern  only  something  with- 
out us,  but  this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea  upon 
our  reason.  —  Dr.  11.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly 
and  justly;  and  Jonson,  who,  by  studying  Horace, 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to 
envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning. — Dryden,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  dedication. 

Raleigh  held  a  monopoly  of  cards,  Essex  a  mono- 
poly of  sweet  wines. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Lord  Bacon. 

Monoptote.  s.  [Gr.  tttJio-iq  =  falling,  and, 
thence,  case  (casus},  in  the  grammatical 
sense.]  Noun  which  has  but  one  (oblique) 
case-ending.  The  insertion  of  the  word 
oblique  is  necessary  to  separate  the  word 
under  notice  from  an  aptote  (a  =  not),  or 
word  with  no  case.  A  word  that  appears 
in  one  form  only  is,  on  the  first  viciv, 
equally  aptotic  and  monoptotic — both  or 
either  ;  so  that  one  of  the  two  words  is 
superfluous.  The  Nominative,  however, 
is  not,  in  the  eyes  of  all  grammarians,  a 
Case ;  or  rather  it  is  the  casus  rectus,  or 
upright  case  ;  which,  considering  that  both 
the  Latin  casus  and  the  Greek  7rrw(Tif  = 
falling,  and  that  the  term  oblique,  as  ap- 
plied to  all  the  cases,  except  the  Nomina- 
tive, suggests  the  way  in  which  the  fall 
takes  place,  is  no  case  at  all.  The  word 
ending,  too,  is  essential.  Where  there  is 
no  sign  of  case  at  all,  the  word  may  be  of 
any  case,  or  of  all  cases.  The  example,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  extract,  of  a  monoptote 
is  inficias ;  wherein  -as  is  the  sign  of  the 
accusative  plural.    To  call  it  a  monoptote 
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is  merely  to  say  that  no  other  case  has 
been  found.  The  examples  of  an  aptote 
are  the  strange  words  git,  frit,  and  a  few 
others,  where  there  is  no  sign  of  case  at 
all ;  the  words  being  probably  foreign  to 
the  Latin  language. 

Monoptote . . .  [is]  a  noun  which  has  only  one 
case,  as  '  inficias.' — Rees,  Encyclopaedia. 

Monostich.  s.  [Gr.  aril,  ttHyjoQ  =  rank,  row.] 
Composition  of  one  verse  ;  e.g. — 
On  Siiortxess. 
Si  placeat  brevitas,  hoc  breve  carmen  habe. 
The  drugs  and  spices  here  so  perfumed  the  place, 
that  it  made  me  since  give  the  better  credit  to  that 
monostich  of  an  old  poet,  '  Auras  madentes  Persi- 
corum  aromatum.' — ail"  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  16-t. 

Monostrophic.  adj.   [see  Strophe.]  Free 
from  the  restraint  of  any  particular  metre. 
The  measure  of  verse  used  in  the  chorus  is  of  all 
sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks  monostrophick. — Milton, 
Samson  Agonistes,  pref. 

Monosyllabic,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of, 
constituted  by,  a  monosyllable. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  is  truly  mono- 
syllabic, requires  more  criticism  than  it  has  hitherto 
met  with,  and  still  more  does  the  extent  to  which  it 
stands  alone. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man. 

Monosyllable,  s.  [Gr.  m<\\a:i:)  =  syllable.] 
Word  of  only  one  syllable. . 

My  name  of  Ptolemy ! 
It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it : 
I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars ! 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable, 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.       Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

Poets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  our 
language  was  already  overstocked  with  monosyl- 
lables, yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that 
barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  tit  them 
to  the  measure  of  their  verses.— Swift. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Monosyllable  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  are 
stiff  or  languishing ;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  ex- 
press melancholy. — Pope. 

Monosyllable,  v.  a.    Express  in,  or  reduce 

to,  one  syllable.  Hare. 
Monosyllabled.  part.  adj.    Spelt  as,  or  in, 
a  monosyllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spelled, 
Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleaveland. 

Monotheism,  s.  [Gr.  0£O£  =  god.]  System 
of  religion  founded  upon  the  belief  in  a 
single  Deity. 

A  people  whoso  ancestors  were  ignominiously 
prone  to  idolatry,  through  a  series  of  ages,  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  principle  of  common  sense,  to  the 
express  prohibitions  of  Jehovah,  and  to  every  mo- 
tive of  gratitude  or  of  interest  have  continued  from 
their  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  their  adherence  to 
pure  monotheism  under  every  persecution. — Cogan, 
Discotirse  on  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  ii.  7.  (Rich.) 

Monotheist.  s.  One  whose  creed  is  mono- 
theism. 

The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols 
was  totally  subdued ;  and  they  became  monotheists 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.—  Cogan,  Discourse 
on  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  ii.  7.  (Rich.) 

Monotheistic,  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  monotheism. 

There  are  few  creeds  or  systems,  however  barba- 
rous, in  which,  under  some  disguise  or  other,  mono- 
theistic ideas  may  not  be  discovered. — Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.  iv. 

Monothelite.  s.  and  adj.  [Gr.  £'t\oi  =  wish, 
will.]  Member  of,  connected  with,  a  f.eet 
of  the  sixth  century,  so  called,  of  which 
the  leading  doctrine  was  the  assertion  of 
the  unity  of  will  with  God  the  Father  and 
Christ  the  Son. 

The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable 
of  acting  on  themselves ;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible 
to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought;  yet  wo  think, 
and  even  feel,  that  one  will,  a  sole  principle  of  action, 
is  essential  to  a  rational  and  conscious  being.  .  . . 
The  Greek  clergy,  as  if  satiated  with  the  endless 
controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing 
counsel  into  the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people  ;  they 
declared  themselves  Monothelites  (assertcrs  of  the 
unity  of  will,)  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new, 
the  questions  as  superfluous;  and  recommended  a 
religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to  the  pru- 
dence and  charity  of  the  Gospel.  ...  In  the  style  of 
the  oriental  Christians,  the  Monotlielitcs  of  every 
age  are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Maronites, 
a  name  which  has  been  insensibly  transferred  from 
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a  hermit  to  a  monaster}',  from  a  monastery  to  a 
nation. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii. 

Monotone.  «,  [see  Tone.]  Uniformity  of 
sound ;  want  of  proper  cadence  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable  in  these  two  compo- 
sitions, that  those  parts  or  versicles,  which  are 
meant  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  in  a  kind  of 
chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very  little  from  a 
monotone,  are  yet  syllabically  distinguished  by 
notes  of  different  musical  duration,  and  this  with 
such  exactitude,  that  if  we  consider  them  merely  as 
marks  of  the  length  of  syllables,  and  of  due  pauses, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  music,  they  may 
still  be  looked  upon  as  good  guides  to  a  speaker,  or 
reciter  of  those  parts  of  the  service. — Mason,  Es- 
says on  Church  Music. 
Monotonical.  adj.  Having  an  unvaried 
sound;  wanting  variety  in  cadence.  Rare. 

"We  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  length  of 
a  monotonical  declamation. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Monotonous,  adj.    Wanting  variety  in  ca« 

dence. 

Every  lino  was  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the 
same  monotonous  modulation. — T.  Warton,  History 
of  English  Poetry. 

The  melodies,  whether  old  or  new,  ought  to  be 
executed  in  a  less  monotonous,  and  consequently 
more  intelligible,  manner. — Mason,  Essays  on  Eng- 
lish Church  Music,  p.  1%. 

Monotony,  s.  Uniformity  of  sound ;  want 
of  variety  in  cadence. 

I  could  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhymes 
within  four  lines  of  each  other  as  tiresome  to  the 
ear  through  their  monotony. — Pope,  Letters. 
Monotremata.  s.    [Gr.  rp^ta,  -aroc,  =  per- 
foration, aperture,  hole.    The  word  under 
notice  plural.]    In  Zoology.    Name  of  a 
class  so  called,  containing  certain  excep- 
tional mammals  with  the  cloaca  or  com- 
mon duct  of  birds. 

Monotremata  .  .  .  French  monotrbmes,  German 
monotremen,  English  monotremes.  .  . .  The  mono- 
tremes.  .  . .  are  true  mammalia  in  all  essential  points 
of  structure  ;  they  possess  functional  mammary 
glands,  which  are  largely  developed  at  the  breeding 
season  ;  their  lungs  consist  of  a  spongy  tissue,  sub- 
divided throughout  into  very  minute  cells ;  they 
arc  suspended  freely  in  a  thoracic  cavity  separated 
by  a  complete  muscular  and  aponeurotic  diaphragm 
from  the  abdomen  :  the  arch  of  the  aorta  bends  over 
the  left  bronchus :  the  larynx  is  superior,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  well-developed  epiglottis  ;  the  kidneys 
are  compact  conglobate  glands  with  distinct  cortical 
and  medullary  substances,  secreting  the  urine  from 
arterial  blood,  and  returning  the  blood  to  the  cava 
by  a  single  large  vein.  The  lower  jaw  articulates 
with  the  base  of  the  zygomatic,  and  not  with  the 
tympanic  element  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the 
cranium  articulates  by  two  distinct  condyles  with 
the  atlas. — Owen,  in  Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

The  echidna  and  ornithorhynchus  form  an  order 
of  themselves  according  to  the  views  of  many  na- 
turalists. By  Cuvier  they  are  classed  under  the 
term  Monotremata,  with  the  Edentata  of  which  they 
form  the  third  section.  These  animals,  however, 
differ  essentially  from  the  Edentata  in  their  ana- 
tomical structures,  whilst  they  agree,  as  it  appears, 
chiefly  in  one  negative  character — the  absence  of 
teeth;  in  fact  we  may  say  they  agree  with  the  Eden- 
tata only  inasmuch  as  that  name  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  certain  species  of  the.  two  groups  Edentata 
proper  and  Monotremata.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  monotremata  possess  the  marsupial 
bones  so  characteristic  of  the  Marsupialia,  and  at 
the  same  time  agree  in  several  important  anatomical 
characters.  They  are  also  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
the  globe  in  which  the  mammalia  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Marsupiata.  They  certainly  do  not  possess 
the  pouch,  but  this  has  been  observed  to  exist  only 
in  a  rudimentary  state  in  some  of  the  opossums. — 
Waterhouse,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Pouched 
Animals. 

Monotrematous.  adj.  Relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  having  the  nature  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  Monotremata. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  combine  these  essential 
mammalian  characters  with  the  oviparous  modifica- 
tions abovementioned,  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  they  form  three  well-marked 
species,  referable  to  two  distinct  genera.  One  of 
these  genera,  called  echidna  by  Cuvier,  is  charac- 
terised by  an  elongated  slender  muzzle,  terminated 
by  a  small  mouth,  and  containing  a  long  and  exten- 
sible tongue  like  that  of  the  ant-eaters. . . .  The  orni* 
thorynchus— the  second  genus  of  the  monotrematous 
order — is  an  aquatic  inscctivore.  but  combines  water- 
simils,  worms,  and  other  small  invertebrata,  with 
the  insects  that  constitute  the  staple  article  of  its 
food.  These  it  obtains,  not  by  its  tongue,  which  is 
short  and  inextensible,  but  by  its  lips,  which  are 
largely  developed,  anil  supported  by  singularly 
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modified  intermaxillary  and  lower  maxillary  bones; 
the  whole  mouth  presenting  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  broad  and  flattened  beak  of  a  duck. — Owen,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Monotrcmc.  s.    Member  of  the  class  M  o- 
notremata  ;  monotrematous  animal. 

The  placenta  occurs  in  the  mammals  alone,  but  is 
wanting  in  the  marsupiates  and  monotremes.  — 
Dr.  W.  Clarke,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hocven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 

Monsieur,  s.     [Fr.  mon  =  my  +  sicur  =  sire, 

sir,   as  the  ordinary  title  of  address.] 

Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion ; 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris 
to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  pro- 
digal custodies.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Monsoon,  s.     [Fr.  monson  ;  Portuguese, 

mongao  ;  Arabic,  maasaan  =  season.]  See 

first  extract. 

Monsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East 
Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically  ;  some  for  a 
half  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  and 
then* shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three  months  directly 
contrary. — Harris. 

The  monsoons  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical,  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
all  round  the  globe,  and  seldom  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds. — Ray. 

Hippalus,  a  seaman  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ob- 
serving the  steady  prevalence  of  the  monsoons, 
which  blew  over  the  Indian  Ocean  alternately  from 
East  to  West,  dared  to  trust  himself  to  their  influ- 
ence, and,  departing  from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  he 
stretched  fearlessly  across  the  unknown  deep,  and 
was  carried  to  Muziris,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, the  modern  Mangalore. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent, 
Ceylon,  pt.  v.  ch.  i. 

Monster,  s. 

1.  Something  out  of  the  common  order  of 
nature. 

Methinks  heroick  poesie  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastick  fairy  land  did  show, 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants'  race, 
And  all  but  man  in  man's  chief  work  had  place : 
Then  like  some  worthy  knight,  with  sacred  arms, 
Doth  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 

It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  monsters  be 
really  a  distinct  species  ;  we  find,  that  some  of  these 
monstrous  productions  have  none  of  those  qualities 
that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from 
whence  they  derive. — Locke. 

2.  Something  horrible  on  account  of  de- 
formity, wickedness,  or  power  to  do  harm. 

If  she  live  long, 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  whole  course  of  death, 
"Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  5. 
All  human  virtue,  to  its  latest  breath, 
Finds  envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death : 
The  great  Alcides  every  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  monster  to  subdue  at  last. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.i. 

3.  In  Biology.    Abnormal  birth,  or  growth. 

Nature  being  pretty  constant  in  the  kind  and 
number  of  the  different  parts  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies of  animal,  as  also  in  the  situation,  formation, 
and  construction  of  such  parts,  we  call  every  thing 
that  deviates  from  that  uniformity  a  monster, 
whether  (it  occur  in)  crystallization,  vegetation,  or 
animalization.  There  must  be  some  principle  for 
those  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  nature. 
. .  .  Monsters  are  not  peculiar  to  animals:  they  are 
less  so  in  them,  perhaps,  than  in  any  species  of  mat- 
ter. The  vegetable  (kingdom)  abounds  with  mon- 
sters; and  perhaps  the  uncommon  formation  of 
many  crystals  may  be  brought  within  the  same 
species  of  production,  and  accounted  for  upon  the 
same  principle,  viz.  some  influence  interfering  with 
the  established  law  of  regular  formation. — J.  Hun- 
ter, Essays. 

Monster,  v.  a.  Put  out  of  the  common  order 
of  things.  Obsolete. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

1  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster  d. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Monstration.  s.  [Lat.  monstro  =  show.] 
Proof;  (Demonstration  commoner). 
Richarde  his  sonne  comming  by  the  way  and 
meeting  it,  and  beginning  for  compassion  to  weepe, 
the  blood  burst  incontinent  out  of  the  nose  of  the 
dead  king  at  the  comming  of  his  sonne,  giuing 
thereby  as  a  certain  monstracion  howe  he  was  the 
author  of  his  death.— Grafton,  Henry  II.  an.  33. 
(Rich.) 
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Monstrosity,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of 
estate  a  monstrosity. — Bacon. 

We  read  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  often  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  educations :  thus,  when  a 
father  has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a 
beast. — South,  Sermons, 

By  the  same  law  monstrosity  could  not  incapaci- 
tate from  marriage  ;  witness  the  case  of  hermaphro- 
dites.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  In  Biology.  Monster. 

Sundry  facts  tend  likewise  to  show,  that  there 
does  not  exist  the  profound  distinction  which  we 
are  apt  to  assume,  between  the  male  and  female  re- 
productive elements.  In  the  common  polype,  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells  are  developed  in  the  same  layer 
of  indifferent  tissue;  and  in  Tethya,  one  of  the 
sponges,  Prof.  Huxley  has  observed  that  they  occur 
mingled  together  in  the  general  parenchyma.  The 
pollen-grains  and  embryo-cells  of  plants  arise  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  cambium-layer;  and  from  a 
description  of  a  monstrosity  in  the  passion-flower, 
recently  given  by  Mr.  Salter  to  the  Linnaean  Society, 
it  appears,  both  that  ovules  may,  in  their  general 
structure,  graduate  into  anthers,  and  that  they  may 
produce  pollen  in  their  interiors. — Herbert  Spencer , 
Inductions  of  Biology. 

In  either  case,  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
type,  and,  as  such, is  analogous  to  the  monstrosities, 
both  of  animals  and  of  vegetables. —  Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Monstrous,  adj. 

1.  Deviating  from  the  regular  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature  there  perverse, 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  624. 
Every  thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  consti- 
tution ;  and  yet  some  monstrous  productions  have 
few  of  those  qualities  which  accompany  the  essence 
of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
ginals.— Locke. 

2.  Marvellous  ;  wonderful. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

O  monstrous !  but  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack. — Id.,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

3.  Irregular ;  enormous. 

'Nomonstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear, 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  251. 

4.  Shocking ;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention  given  out  by  the  Spaniards, 
to  save  the  monstrous  scorn  their  nation  received. — 
Bacon. 

5.  Full  of  monsters. 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  157. 

Monstrous,  adv.  (or  neuter  adjective,  used 
adverbially.)  In  a  monstrous  manner  ; 
monstrously;  chiefly  with  the  sense  of  ex- 
ceedingly, very  much.  Colloquial. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drain  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair  cloud 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the 
top. — Bacon. 

She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous 
hard  to  be  pleased  again. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store, 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  Juvenal,  iii.  248. 

Monstruosity.  5.    Monstrosity.  Rare. 

This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confined. — Shakespear, 
Troilus  and  Crcssida,  iii.  2. 

Monstrously,  adv. 

1.  In  a  monstrous  manner;  in  a  manner  out 
of  the  common  order  of  nature  ;  shock- 
ingly ;  terribly  ;  horribly. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth,  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  In  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

Yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. — 
'Tis  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  ho  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  205. 
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Monstrousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Monstrous;  monstrosity. 

See  the  monstrousness  of  man, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  ! 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 
O,  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Montant,   and   Montanto.   s.      [Fr.]  A 

term  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? — 
To  see  thee  light, — to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy 
stock;  thy  reverse,  thy  distance;  thy  montant. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Your  punto,  your  reverse,  your  staccato,  your  im- 
brocato,  your  passada,  your  montanto. — B.  Jonson, 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Monteith.  s.  [?  from  the  inventor.]  Vessel 
in  which  glasses  are  washed. 

When  the  table  was  cleared  and  re-adorned  with 
fresh  bottles,  silver  monteiths,  and  christal  glasses. 
— The  Pagan  Prince  :  1690.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Montero.  s.    [Spanish.]    Cap  so  cal  ed. 

His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montero. — 
Bacon. 

Month,  s.  [A.S.  ?nona$."]  Division  of  the 
year  so  called. 

From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years  old.  — 
Leviticus,  xxvii.  6. 

Till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
Sojourn  with  my  sister. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Months  are  not  only  binary,  and  measured  by  the 
moon,  but  also  solary,  and  terminated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptick.— 
<S'd>  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

As  many  months  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honor ia,  199. 
Month's  mind.  s.    See  last  extract. 

Sekynge  to  make  all  men's  goodes  common  unto 
them  by  tytle  of  tythes.  offerynges,  devocyons,  pyl- 
grimages,  absolucyons,  indulgences,  bequestes,  mor- 
tuaryes,  monthes-myndes,  year-myndes,  and  the  devil 
and  all  besydes.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romysshe 
Foxe.  fol.  91  b. 

Whether  there  are  any  months'  minds  and  anni- 
versaries.—  Interrogatories  in  1552,  Strype's  Me- 
morials of  the  Reformation,  ii.  354. 

You  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. — Shakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  111. 
[A  month's  mind,  is  the  mind  or  remembrance  days  of 
former  times,  when  persons  directed,  in  their  wills, 
that  within  a  year,  a  month,  or  some  specifick  time, 
after  their  death,  a  requiem  for  their  souls  should 
be  performed,  and  some  charity  bestowed.  They 
were  called  also  '  mind  days.'  Pegge,  in  his  '  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language,'  says  that  the  phrase 
originated  from  the  direction  being  '  a  declaration 
of  the  will  and  mind  of  the  deceased.'  But  the 
months' minds  have  been  sometimes  called  memories, 
and  sometimes  monuments;  and  therefore  clearly 
denote  remembrance,  not  intention.  They  were  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  monks ;  and,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  that,  our  ancestors  at  the  Reformation  per- 
haps retained  the  phrase,  as  a  ludicrous  mode  of 
expressing  any  desire  of  gratifying  their  wishes. — 
Todd.] 
Monthly,  adj. 

1.  Continuing  a  month  ;  performed  in  a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  ones  of 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  these  have  been 
finite  or  infinite. — Bentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month. 

There  first  the  youth  of  heavenly  birth  I  view'il, 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  renew'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  60. 

Monthly,  adv.    Once  in  a  month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may 
as  well  even  daily,  be  iterated. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb ; 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Monument,  s.  [Lat.  monumentum  (entered 
in  Facciolati  '  et  monimenttim,'  connecting 
it  with  motieo,  pass.  part,  monitus  =  advise, 
remind,  act  as  something  which  calls  to 
memory)  =  memorial.] 

1.  Anything  by  which  the  memory  of  persons 
or  things  is  preserved ;  memorial. 
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In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of  his 
tomb  in  the  mountain  Jasius. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  is  become  a  notable  monument  of  unprosperous 
disloyalty. — Eikon  Basilike. 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassyturf ;  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook  ;  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages  :  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  32:!. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  —  Pope,  Letter  to 
Swift. 

2.  Tomb ;  cenotaph  ;  something  erected  in 
memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hangmournfulepitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
In  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 
opprest 

Of  Jiaughter'd  foes  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  141. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

Monumental,  adj. 

1.  Memorial ;  preserving  memory. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  131. 

The  destruction  of  the  earth  was  the  most  monu- 
mental proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  mankind. —  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  appropriate 
to  a  tomb. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright : 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Id.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Therefore  if  he  needs  must  go, 
And  the  fates  will  have  it  so, 
Softly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 
What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead  ? 

Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  ? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 

In  mockery  of  monumental  stone, 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  f 

If  it  be  he,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise, 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honoured  the  departed  one ; 

Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs, 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

Shelley,  Elegy  on  Keats. 

Monumentally,  adv.  In  memorial.  Hare. 
This  description  of  his  house  is  in  short  the  very 
same  with  an  ancient  justice  of  peace  his  hall ;  a 
very  dangerous  armoury  to  be  touched,  like  Paul's 
scaffolds,  monumentally  standing,  because  none  dare 
take  them  down.— Gayton,  Notes  to  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  p.  2  :  1654. 

Mood.  s.  [Fr.  mode  ;  Lat.  modus  =  manner, 
measure.] 

1.  In  Logic.  Form  of  a  syllogism  as  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  and  qualify  (taken 
together)  of  the  three  propositions  by 
which  it  is  formed.  In  the  symbolic  nota- 
tion of  the  extract  from  Whately,  A  stands 
for  Universal  (quantity)  Affirmative  (qua- 
lity) Proposition,  and  I  for  Particular 
(quantity)  Affirmative  (quality). 

Mood  is  the  regular  determination  of  propositions 
according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.e.  their 
universal  or  particular  affirmation  or  negation. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

V\  hen  we  designate  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism  in  their  order,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive quantity  and  quality  (i.e.  their  symbols)  we  are 
said  to  determine  the  mood  of  the  syllogism,  e.g. 
All  gold  is  precious, 
All  gold  is  a  mineral, 

therefore, 

Some  mineral  is  precious, 
is  in  the  mood  A.  A.  I. — Archbishop  Wliately,  Ele- 
ments ofXogic,  ch.  iii.  §  3 :  1851. 

2.  In  Gramma?: 

a.  In  its  most  general  sense.  Manner. 

We  have  observed,  that  all  speech  or  discourse  is 
a  publishing  or  exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul, 
either  a  certain  perception,  or  a  certain  volition. 
Hence,  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either  in  a 
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different  part,  or  after  a  different  manner,  hence  I 
say  the  variety  of  modes  or  moods.— Harris,  Hermes, 
b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

b.  Specially.  Inflection  of  a  verb  as  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  the  action  (real, 
contingent,  and  the  like)  taken  as  such  ab- 
stracted from  those  of  time  (tense)  and 
agent  (person);  e.g.  the  Indicative  mood, 
the  Imperative  mood. 
3.  Style  of  music. 

They  move 

In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  muod 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 
Their  sound 
Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint. 

Id.,  Samson  Ajonistes,  600. 
A  bird. 

Whom  art  had  never  taught  clefs,  moods,  or  notes. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy. 

Mood.  s.    [from  A.S.  mod;  Norse,  mod; 
German,  gemuih  =  temper,  spirit,  courage.] 

1 .  State  of  mind  as  affected  by  any  passion. 

The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.         Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

But  with  the  moon  was  more  familiar 
Than  e'er  was  almanack  well-wilier ; 
Her  secrets  understood  so  clear, 
That  some  believed  he  had  been  there; 
Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,  239. 

These  two  kids  to  appease  his  angry  mood, 
I  bear,  of  which  the  Furies  give  him  good. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  9. 

2.  Anger ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind. 

A  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 
That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them  ;  yet  in 
their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat  wherewith, 
under  pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  rest  con- 
tented.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Moodiness,    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Moody;  indignation;  vexation. 

Such  was  the  natural  hatred  of  the  sheep  towards 
the  dogs,  and  the  implacable  moodiness  which  they 
conceived  to  be  hurried  up  and  down,  that  they  fell 
into  an  inward  conceit  of  languor  and  despair;  and 
so  into  flat  disobedience,  to  abhor  both  their  shep- 
herds and  the  dogs,  insomuch  that  when  they  were 
to  be  milked,  and  shorn,  they  hid  themselves  in 
woods  and  deserts. — Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  179 : 
1620. 
Moody,  adj. 

1.  Angry;  out  of  humour. 

Chide  him  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  ; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
According  to  Milton's  description  of  the  first 
couple,  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  first 
entered  their  breast,  Adam  grew  moody. —  Tatler, 
no.  217. 

2.  Sad;  pensive;  melancholy. 

Give  me  some  musick  ;  musick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy  ? 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

3.  Violent ;  furious  ;  raging. 

The  maliciouse  tirauntes  of  the  worlde,  with  their 
madde  mod  ye  magistrates  and  slaves.— Bale,  Dis- 
course on  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  D.  iiij. :  1530. 

In  his  moody  madness,  without  just  proof,  did  he 
openly  excommunicate  him. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Lord  Cobham. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood. 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Moon.  s.    [A.S.  mona.~] 
1.  Heavenly  body,  satellite  of  the  earth,  noc- 
turnal luminary  so  called. 

The  moon  shines  bright :  'twas  such  a  night  as 
this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
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Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves, 
Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves, 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 

Cowley. 

2.  Month. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Beyond  the  moon.  Beyond  reach  ;  out  of 
depth  ;  extravagantly. 

Whither  art  thou  rapt, 
Beyond  the  moon  that  strivest  thus  to  strain  ? 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  v.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Why,  Master  Gripe,  he  casts  beyond  the  moon, 
and  Churms  is  the  only  man  he  puts  in  trust  with 
his  daughter. —  Wily  Beguiled.    (Nares  by  U.  and 
W.) 

Moon-trefoil,  s.  Plant  akin  to  the  lucernes, 
so  called;  Medicago  arborea  (more  remark- 
able than  even  the  rest  of  its  genus  for  the 
curve  of  its  seed- pod). 

The  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit, 
shaped  like  an  half  moon. — Miller. 

Moonbeam,  s.    Ray  of  lunar  light. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light,  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

On  the  water  the  moon-beams  played. and  made  it 
appear  like  floating  quicksilver. — Dryden,  Essay  on 
Dramatick  Poesy. 

Mooncalf,  s.  [?  catachrestic  from  Lat.  mola 

carnea  =  fleshy  lump  or  cake  ?  from  molu- 

crum  =  mola  =  mole  in  this  sense.] 

1.  Mole  in  the  sense  of  false  conception.  See 
extract. 

A  false  conception  called  mola,  i.e.  a  moone-calfe, 
that  is  to  say  a  lump  of  flesh  without  shape,  without 
life. — Holland,  Translation  of  Pliny,  vii.  15.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf  ? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
And  then  democracy's  production  shall 
A  moon-calf  be,  which  some  a  mole  do  call ; 
A  false  conception  of  imperfect  nature, 
And  of  a  shapeless  and  a  brutish  feature. 

State  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.   (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

2.  Dolt ;  stupid  fellow. 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd, 
But  turns  his  brain,  and  stupilies  his  mind; 
The  sotted  moon -calf  gapes. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  797. 
Mooned,  adj. 

1.  Resembling  the  new  moon. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  977. 

2.  Having  the  title  and  character  of  the 
moon. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 
With  that  twice  batter'd  god  of  Palestine, 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 
Moonet.  s.    Little  moon.    Hybrid,  rare. 

Some  lesser  planets  moving  round  about  the  sun, 
and  the  moonets  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter. — Bishop 
Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  2. 

Mooneyed.  adj.    Dim-eyed;  purblind. 

So  manifest,  that  e'en  the  moon-eyed  sects 
See  whom  and  what  this  providence  protects. 

Dryden,  Britannia  Rediviva,  94. 
Moonfern.  s.  Fern  so  called ;  Botrychium 
lunaria  (luna  =moon),  of  which  it  is  an 
approximate  translation ;  moonwort. 
Moonnsh,  s.  Fish  so  called ;  Tetrodon 
molae  (Fr.  Lune  de  mer) ;  molebut  (note 
the  confusion  between  mola  =  cake,  and 
moon). 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is 
shaped  like  a  half  moon,  by  which,  and  his  odd 
trussed  shape,  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished. — 
Grew,  Museum. 

Moonnaw.  s.  Crack  (as  in  cracked  =  mad) 
in  the  way  of  lunacy.  Hare. 

I  fear  she  has  a  moonjlaw  in  her  brains; 
She  chides  and  lights  that  none  can  look  upon  her. 

Brome,  Queen  and  Concubine,  1659.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Moonnower.  s.    See  extracts. 

Short  as  is  the  Eastern  twilight,  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  forms,  and  the  naturalist  marks  with  in« 
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terest,  tho  small  but  strong  Hesperid*  hurrying  by 
abrupt  and  jerking  flights' to  the  scented  blossoms 
of  the  champoe  or  the  sweet  night-blowing  moon- 
flower. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

One  most  interesting  flower  which  encumbers  the 
cinnamon  trees  is  a  night-blowing  convolvulus,  the 
moon-flower  of  the  Europeans,  called  by  the  natives 
alanga,  which  never  blooms  in  the  day,  but  opens 
its  exquisite  petals  when  darkness  comes  on,  and 
attracts  the  eye  through  the  gloom,  by  its  pure  and 
snowy  whiteness. — Ibid,  pt.vii.  ch.iii. 
Moonish.  adj.  Like  the  moon  ;  variable  as 
the  moon ;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish 
youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing, 
and  liking. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 
Moonless,  adj.    Wanting,  not  illumined  by, 
the  moon. 

His  angry  eyne  look  all  so  glaring  bright, 
Like  the  hunted  badger  in  a  moonless  night, 
Or  like  a  painted  staring  Saracen. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  ii.  13. 

Moonlight,  s.    Light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
Their  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  departed  from 
them  by  moonlight,  to  choose  in  his  room  any  other 
bishop,  had  been  altogether  impossible. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  her  passions 
matched  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  or  as  water  unto 
wine.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Used  adjectivally. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  ? 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate- 
Young  Lady. 

Moonling.  s.  Simpleton. 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-lcgg'd  one ; 
But  such  a  moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  G. 

Moonlit,  adj.    Illumined  by  the  moon. 

O  come  to  me  when  daylight  sets, 

Sweet,  then  come  to  me; 
When  smoothly  go  our  gondolets 

O'er  the  moonlit  sea.      T.  Moore,  National  Airs. 

Moonseed.  s.  [Germ,  mondsame ;  Fr.  meni- 
spcrrne  ;  Gr.  firjv  =  moon,  o-nipjui  =  seed.] 
Seed  of  the  plant  of  the  genus  Menisper- 
mum. 

The  moonseed  hath  a  rosaceous  flower  :  the  poin- 
tal  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top.  and  after- 
ward becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded one  flat  seed,  which  is,  when  ripe,  hollowed 
like  the  appearance  of  the  moon. — Miller. 

Moonshine,  s. 

1.  Lustre  of  the  moon. 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  he  out. 

Sluikespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
v.  5,  song. 

I,  by  the  moonshine,  to  the  windows  went: 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Although  it  was  a  fair  moonshine  night,  the 
enemy  thought  not  lit  to  assault  them. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Month.  Ludicrous. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Empty  show ;  fiction :  (as,  '  A  bag  of 
moonshine '). 

4.  In  Cookery.    Dish  (of  eggs)  so  called. 

Break  them  [the  eggs]  in  a  dish  upon  some  butter 
and  oyl,  melted  or  cold,  strow  on  them  a  little  salt, 
and  set  them  on  a  chafing-dish  of  coals,  make  not 
tho  yolks  too  hard,  and,  in  the  doing,  cover  them, 
and  make  a  sauce  for  them  of  an  onion  cut  into 
round  slices  and  fried  in  sweet  oyl  or  butter ;  then 
put  to  them  verjuice,  grated  nutmeg,  a  little  salt, 
and  so  serve  ihem.— May,  Accomplished  Cook,  p.  437. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Moonsbiny.  adj.    Illumined  by  the  moon. 
I  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonshiny  night. — Ad- 
dison. 

Moonstone,  s.    Sec  extract. 

But  one  of  the  prettiest,  though  commonest  gem 
in  the  island,  is  the  Moonstone,  a  variety  of  pearly 
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adularia  presenting  chatoyant  rays  when  simply 
polished.  They  are  so  abundant  that  the  finest 
specimens  may  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. — Sir 
J.  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

Moonstruck,  adj.     Lunatic  ;  affected  (ac- 
cording to  vulgar  belief)  by  the  moon. 

Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moonstruck  madness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  485. 
A  moonstruck  silly  lad  that  lost  his  way 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  and  day. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Moonwort.  s.    Plant  so  called. 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Cruciferae  ;  and  answer- 
ing to  the  Lunaria  aspera. 

Madwoort  or  moonwort  is  called  of  the  Grecians 
aX-uoaov  . . .  Gesner  names  [the  alysson]  of  Dios- 
corides  Lunaria  aspera. — Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  46G : 
1633. 

2.  Moonfern. 

Lunaria  or  small  moonewort  groweth  upon  dry 
and  barren  mountains  and  heaths. — Gerarde,  Her- 
ball, p.  406 :  1033. 

3.  Doubtful. 

And  I  ha'  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue, 
Night-shade,  moonwort,  libbard's-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

The  horse  that,  feeding  on  the  grassy  hills. 
Tread  upon  moonwort  with  their  hollow  heels. 
Though  lately  shod  at  night  go  barefoot  home  ; 
Their  master  musing  where  their  shoes  become. 
O  moonwort,  tell  us  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith, 
Hammer  and  pincers  thou  unshoo'st  them  with? 
Alas,  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 
That  can  thy  subtle  secret  strength  resist  ? 
Since  the  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoe 
So  sure  but  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  undoe. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Moony,  adj. 

1.  Denoting  the  moon. 

Diana  did  begin.  What  moved  me  to  invite 
Your  presence,  sister  deare,  lirst  to  my  moony 
sphere?  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iii. 

2.  Lunated  ;  having  a  crescent  for  the  stan- 
dard ;  resembling  the  moon. 

The  moony  standards  of  proud  Ottoman. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
p.  29:  1621. 
Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymean  sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Panim  blood.  Pliilips. 

3.  Tipsy.  Colloquial. 

Moor.  s.     Marsh  ;  fen  ;  bog ;  tract  of  low 
and  watery  grounds. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Elsham  Bruges  tell. 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Elversham  and  Dell. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
oak  and  fir  stand  in  lirm  earth  below  the  moor. — 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Moor.  v.  a.    Fasten  by  anchors  or  other- 
wise. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  at  hand. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  159. 

This  was  the  posture  into  which  his  [Mr.Canning's] 
opinions  and  principles  may  be  said  ultimately  to 
have  subsided — these  the  bearings  of  his  mind  to- 
wards the  great  objects  of  political  controversy  in 
the  station  which  it  finally  took  when  the  tempest 
of  French  convulsion  had  ceased,  and  the  barks  of 
statesmen  were  moored  in  still  water.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Moor,  v:  n.    Be  fixed  by  anchors  ;  be  sta- 
tioned. 

iEneas  took  his  way 
Embarked  his  men,  and  skimmed  along  the  sea, 
Still  coasting  till  he  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay : 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor, 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  12 13. 
He  visited  the  top  of  Taurus  and  the  famous  Ara- 
rat, where  Noah's  ark  first  moored. — Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Moorage,  s.    Station  where  to  moor. 

She's  come  to  moorage, . .  . 
To  lay  aside  until  canned. 

Otia  Sacra,  p.  162  :  1648. 

Moorcock,  s. 

I.  See  Moorhen. 

Grieved  him  to  lurk  the  lakes  beside, 
Where  coots  in  rushy  dingles  hide, 
And  moorcocks  shun  the  day. 

Shenstone,  Ode  to  Sir  R.  Lyttleton. 
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2.  Black  grouse. 

Moorgame.  s.    Red  game  ;  grouse. 

A  tract  of  land,  so  thinly  inhabited,  must  have 
much  wild  fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is 
every  where  to  be  had. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Moorgrass.  s.  Plant  so  called ;  another 
name  of  the  Sundew. 

Moorhen,  s.  Native  grallatorial  (wading) 
bird  so  called  of  the  genus  Gallinula  ;  gal- 
linule,  waterhen  :  (the  -hen  here  is  no  sign 
of  sex,  but  applies  to  the  male  and  female 
birds  indifferently,  representing  the  German 
hahn  (cock)  and  huhn  (hen)  indifferently. 
Shenstone's  use  of  the  word  Moorcock  is 
probably  provincial,  -cock  applying  to  both 
sexes). 

Water-fowls,  as  sea-gulls  and  moorhens,  when  they 
flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  towards  the 
shores,  foreshew  rain  and  wind. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Mooring,  s.  Fastening  by  anchors  or  sub- 
stitutes :  (common  as  the  element  of  a 
compound). 

To  moor  is  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship  in  a  parti- 
cular station,  by  chains  or  cables,  which  are  either 
fastened  to  the  adjacent  shore,  or  to  anchors  in  tha 
bottom  of  a  river  or  harbour.  . . .  When  a  ship  is 
moored  by  the  head  with  her  own  anchors,  they  are 
disposed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place 
wherein  she  lies,  and  the  time  she  is  to  continue 
therein.  . . .  Mooring-block  is  a  sort  of  cast  iron  an- 
chor of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  ewt.  used  in 
some  of  his  Majesty's  ports  for  riding  ships  by,  in 
lieu  of  anchors.  .  . .  Chain-moorings  [are]  an  assem- 
blage of  anchors,  chains,  and  bridles,  laid  athwart 
the  bottom  of  a  river,  or  harbour,  to  ride  the  ship- 
ping contained  therein. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Moorish,  adj.    Fenny  ;  marshy  ;  watery. 

Misty,  foggy  air  ;  such  as  comes  from  fens,  moorish 
grounds,  lakes,  &c.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  81. 

No,  Ca;sar;  they  be  pathless  moorish  minds, 
That,  being  once  made  rotten  with  the  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  after  sink 
Beneath  the  steps  of  any  villany. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and 
firs  have  lain  there  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  moorish  earth  exag- 
gerated upon  them. — Sir  31.  Hale. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 

Thomson, 

Moorland,  s.    Marsh;  fen;  watery  ground. 
Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish.  Swift. 
O,  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland;  O  the  barren, 
barren  moor.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Moorstone.  s.    Species  of  granite. 

The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  moorstone 
and  sandy  earth.—  Woodward,  Essay  on  Fossils. 

Moory.  adj.    Marshy  ;  fenny  ;  watery. 
The  dust  the  fields  and  pastures  covers, 
As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales. 

Fairfax. 

In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  the  most  proper. 
— Mortimer. 

Moose.     Native  name  of  the  American  elk. 
Are  you  still  of  opinion,  that  the  American  moose 
and  European  elk  are  the  same  creature  ?—  White, 
Natural  History  of  Selbourne,  p.  80. 

Moot.  v.  a.     [see  Mote.]     Plead  a  moc 
cause ;   state  a  point  of  law  by  way/of 
exercise,  as  was  commonly  done  iu  the 
inns  of  court  at  appointed  times. 

I  meane  the  pleading  used  in  courte  and  chancery 
called  motes,  where  fyrst  a  case  is  appointed  to  bee 
moted  by  certin  young  men,  contenting  some  doubt- 
ful controvcrsie.  —  Sir  T.  Ely  of,  'The  Governoitr, 
i'ol.  48. 

A  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of 
the  constitution.  —  Burke,  On  the  Disco>itents  in 
1770. 

Moot.  v.  n.  Argue  or  plead  upon  a  sup- 
posed cause  in  law. 

There  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and  plead- 
ing ;  between  fencing  and  fighting. — B.  Jonson,  Dis- 
coveries. 

Moot.  adj.  In  Law.  Unsettled  ;  disput- 
able. 

In  this  moot  case,  your  judgement ;  to  refuse 
Is  present  death. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  523. 
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Would  you  not  think  him  cracked,  who  would 
require  another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot 
point,  who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws  ? — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Let  us  drop  both  our  pretences ;  for  I  believe  it  is 
a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to  make  a 
master  Bull,  or  vou  a  master  Strutt. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Butt, 
Moot.  s.    Case  to  be  disputed ;  point  to  be 
argued. 

Orators  have  their  declamations ;  lawyers  have 
their  moots. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  the  Church 
of  England. 

But  to  end  this  moot:  the  law  of  Moses  is  mani- 
fest.— Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
Mootable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  mooted. 
When  you  have  there  red  what  I  say :  then  may 
you  reade  here  his  answer,  wherein  lie  deelareth  the 
matter  and  argueth  it  by  cases  of  law.  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  mootable  case.  —  Mr  T.  More, 
Workes,  p.  944.  (Rich.) 
Moothall.  5.     Council-chamber  ;   hall  of 
judgement;  townhall. 

He  commaundide  him  to  be  kept  in  the  moothalle 
of  Eroude. —  Wycliffe,  Acts,  xxiii. 
mooting',  s.    Exercise  of  pleading  a  mock 
cause. 

By  that  he  hath  heard  one  mooting,  and  seen  two 
plays,  he  [an  Inns-of-Court  man]  thinks  as  basely  of 
the  University,  as  a  young  sophister  cloth  of  the 
Grammar-school.  —  Sir  T.  Ovcrbury,  Characters, 
sign.  K.  4. 
Mop.  S. 

1.  Implement  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  strips 
of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool  attached  to  a  staff, 
for  cleansing  floors. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless 
quean 

Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 

Sivift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

2.  Drunkard.  Colloquial. 

Mop.  s.  Wry  mouth  or  grin  made  in  con- 
tempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Mop.  v.  a.    Clean  with  a  mop. 
mop.  v.  n.    Make  wry  mouths  or  grin  in 
contempt. 

Mavke  but  his  countenance ;  see  how  he  mops  and 
how  lie  mows,  and  how  he  strains  his  looks. — Rich, 
Faults  and  nothing  but  Faults,  p.  7  :  1600. 
Mope.  V.  11. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Mope.  v.  a.  Make  spiritless ;  deprive  of 
natural  powers. 

Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and 
so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  150. 

They  say  there  are  charms  in  herbs,  said  he,  and 
so  threw  a  handful  of  grass  ;  which  was  so  ridiculous, 
that  the  young  thief  took  the  old  man  to  be  moped. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  disgrace  to  our  religion 
^o^iniagine,  as  too  many  superstitious  Christians 
do,  tttatjt  is  an  enemy  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  severe-exactor  of  pensive  looks  and  solemn 
faces;  that  men  are  never  serious  enough  till  they 
are  moped  into  statues,  and  cloistered  from  all  so- 
ciety but  that  of  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.— 
Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  eh.  iv. 

Mope.  s.  One  who  is  moped  ;  spiritless  and 
inattentive  person. 

They  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or  gulling, 
'ex  stulto  insanum,'  a  mope  or  a  noddy ;  and  all  to 
make  themselves  merry.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  149. 

Moped,  part.  adj.  Reduced  to  the  condition 
of  one  who  mopes. 

Severity  breaks  the  mind  ;  and  then  in  the  place 
of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirited 
moped  creature. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Mopeeyed.  adj.  ?  Blind  of  one  eye  ;  ?  my- 
opic. 

He  pitieth  his  simplicity,  and  returneth  him  for 
answer,  that,  if  he  be  not  mop-eyed,  he  may  find  the 
procession  of  the  divine  persons  in  his  creed. — 
Archbishop  Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  191 : 
1058. 

Moping-,  part.  adj.  Becoming  as  one  who 
mopes. 
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Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  choliek  pangs, 
Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  484. 

The  busy  craftsman  and  o'erlabour'd  hind, 
Forget  the  travel  of  the  day  in  sleep  ; 
Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveness ; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit. 
And  watcli  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Howe. 

Mopish,  adj.  Spiritless  ;  inattentive  ;  de- 
jected. 

They  generally  sit  down  under  crosses  and  afflic- 
tions, are  exposed  to  contempt  and  shame,  traduced 
as  a  sort  of  mopish  and  unsociable  creatures. — Kil- 
lingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  34S. 
Mopisbness.  5.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Mopish:  dejection;  inactivity. 

The  recesses  of  the  cloyster !  the  seats  of  mopish- 
ness,  superstition,  and  bigotry. — Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  2. 

He  became  very  melancholy,  and  at  length  fell 
into  a  kind  of  mopishness  of  fatuity. — History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iv.  501. 
Moppe.  s.    See  extract. 

As  in  our  triumphs,  calling  familiarly  upon  our 
Muse,  I  called  her  Moppe  : 
But  will  you  weet, 
My  little  muse,  my  pretty  moppe. 
If  we  shall  algates  change  our  stoppe, 
Choose  me  a  sweet. 
Understanding  by  this  word  moppe  a  little  pretty 
lady,  or  tender  young  thing.   For  so  we  call  little 
fishes  that  have  not  come  to  their  full  growth, 
moppes;   as,  whiting-wjoppes,  gurnard-iHoppfs. — 
l'uttenham.  Arte  of  English  Poesy,  p.  181.  (Xares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Moppet,  s.    Puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a  mop 
is  made  ;  name  of  endearment  for  a  girl. 

Moppet!  you  shall  along. — Massinger,  The  Guar- 
dian, iv.  2.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Our  sovereign  lady  :  mad  for  a  queen  ? 
With  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'other? 
A  very  pretty  moppet!  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar, i.  1. 

Moppy.  adj.    Intoxicated.  Slang. 
Mopsical.  adj.  Puppet-like. 

Others  of  more  airy  and  elevated  fancies  are  alto- 
gether in  millenary  dreams,  religious  phantasms, 
&c.,  not  caring  much  how  they  break  any  moral 
precept  of  law  or  gospel.  &c.  until  they  come  to  such 
a  sovereignty,  as  may  be  able  to  govern  and  oppress 
others,  their  mopsical  humours  being  never  satis- 
fied, but  in  fancying  themselves  as  kings  and  reign- 
ing with  Christ.  —  Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes, 
pref.  sign.  b. :  1653. 
Mopsy.  s.  Puppet. 

These  mixed  with  brewers  and  their  mopsies, 
Half  dead  with  tympanies  and  dropsies. 

Hudibras  Redivivus,  pt.  x. :  1700.  (Xares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Ah  woman  !  foolish,  foolish  woman. — Very  foolish, 
indeed;  but  don't  expect  I'll  follow  her  example  — 
You  would,  mopsie,  if  I'd  let  you. — The  Mistake, 
1709.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Mopus.  s.    Drone ;  dreamer.  Colloquial. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

Mopus.  s.  Bad  piece  of  money  :  (from  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  the  notorious  monopo- 
list in  James  the  First's  time ;  supposed  to 
be  the  Sir  Giles  Overreach  of  Massinger's 
'  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts').  Slang. 

Moraine,  s.  [Fr.]  In  Geology.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

The  surface  of  glaciers  is  usually  loaded  with 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  arranged  in  long  ridges 
or  moraines,  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  many  miles  in  length.— .4  nsted.  Geology,  Intro- 
ductory, Descriptive  and  Practical,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 

The  stones  carried  along  on  the  ice  are  called  in 
Switzerland  the  moraines  of  the  glacier.  There  is 
always  one  line  of  blocks  on  each  side  or  edge  of  the 
icy  stream,  and  often  several  in  the  middle,  where 
they  are  arranged  in  long  ridges  on  mounds  of  snow 
and  ice,  often  several  yards  high.  The  reason  of 
their  projecting  above  the  general  level  is  the  non- 
liquefaction  of  the  ice  in  those  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  which  are  protected  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  or  the  action  of  the  wind,  by  the  covering 
of  earth,  sand  and  stones.  The  cause  of  medial  mo- 
raines was  first  explained  by  Agassiz,  who  referred 
them  to  the  confluence  of  tributary  glaciers.  Upon 
the  union  of  two  streams  of  ice,  the  right  lateral 
moraine  of  one  of  the  streams  comes  in  contact  with 
the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  other,  and  they  after- 
wards move  on  together,  in  the  centre,  if  the  con- 
fluent glaciers  are  equal  in  size,  or  nearer  to  one  side 
if  unequal.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology, 
vol.i.  p.  374:  1867. 
Moral,  adj.     [Lat.  moralis  ;  mos,  moris  = 

manner;  plural  mores  =  morals.] 
1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  towards 
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each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  cri- 
minal, good  or  bad. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral 
actions,  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distiniruisheth 
from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  which  were  moral. 
—Ibid. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpeth  exceedingly 
the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in  supernatural 
it  alone  guideth. — Ibid. 

Xow, brandish'd  weapons glitt'ring  in  theirhands, 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands; 
Xo  rights  of  hospitality  remain. 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him.  is  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Iron  Age. 

2.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to 
vice  and  virtue. 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land, 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slay'r  begins  his  threats, 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  criest. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

3.  Popular  ;  customary  ;  such  as  is  known  or 
admitted  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  stiled 
infallible;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly  be 
stiled  indubitable. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

We  have  found,  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat 
of  the  Mosaical  abyss. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Mathematical  tinners  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonstration ;  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy 
are  capable  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  experiments ; 
things  of  a  moral  nature  by  moral  arguments,  and 
matters  of  fact  by  credible  testimony. — Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons. 

A  moral  universality  i-;  when  the  predicate  agrees 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which  are 
contained  under  the  universal  subject. —  Watts, 
Logick. 
Moral,  s. 

1 .  Morality ;  practice  or  doctrine  of  the  duties 
of  life.  Gallicism. 

Their  moral  and  oeconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

2.  Doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  accom- 
modation of  a  fable  to  form  the  morals. 

Benedictus?  why  benedictus?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictus. — Moral !  Xo,  by  my  troth 
I  have  no  moral  meaning;  I  meant  plain  holy  this- 
tle.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

Expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and 
tokens. — Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  the  ground-work  of  his  instruction ;  this 
being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as 
may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting, 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable, 
but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  me.— Swift,  Let- 
ter to  Gay. 

3.  Dramatic  entertainment  so  called;  Mo- 
rality; miracle  play. 

Morals,  properly  so  called,  however,  had  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  long  before  this  last  date 
[1625],  though  something  of  their  peculiar  character 
still  survived  in  the  pageant  or  masque.  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  morals,  any 
more  than  of  miracle  plays,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
several  species  of  dramatic  entertainments  which 
Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Polonius  in 
Ham'et,  and  in  which  he  seems  to  glance  slyly  at 
the  almost  equally  extended  string  of  distinctions 
in  the  royal  patents. —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  i.  459. 

Moral  play.  See  extracts,  Miracle,  and 
Mystery. 

John  Heywood's  dramatic  productions  almost 
form  a  class  by  themselves:  they  are  neither  mi- 
racle-plays nor  moral-plays,  but  what  may  be  pro- 
perly and  strictly  called  interludes,  a  species  of 
writing  of  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
the  inventor,  although  the  term  interlude  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  theatrical  productions  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. — Collier,  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,  ii.  413. 

From  about  this  date,  until  shortly  after  the  year 
1570,  the  field,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  later  morals,  and  the  earlier  attempts  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  history.  In  some  pieces  of 
this  date  (as  well  as  subsequently)  we  see  endea- 
vours made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  two  different 
modes  of  writing;  but  morals  afterwards  generally 
gave  way,  and  yielded  the  victory  to  a  more  popular 
and  more  intelligible  species  of  performance.  The 
licence  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574  men- 
tions comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  stage 
plays ;  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  against 
their  performance  in  the  city,  in  the  following  year, 
theatrical  performances  are  designated  as  inter- 
ludes, tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows :  including 
much  more  than  the  old  miracle-plays  or  more  re- 
cent moral-plays,  which  would  be  embraced  by  the 
words  interludes,  shows,  and  even  stage-plays,  but 
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to  which  the  terms  tragedies,  and  comedies,  found 
in  both  instruments,  could  not  be  so  properly  ap- 
plicable.— Ibid.,  415. 

Moral,  v.  n.  Moralize ;  make  moral  reflec- 
tions. Obsolete. 

W  hen  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 
Moraler.  s.    Moralizer.  Obsolete. 
Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  mnraler. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Moralist,  s. 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  most  dear 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his  exqui- 
site contemplations  and  philosophical  practice,  that 
Nature  surely,  if  she  be  well  studied,  is  the  best 
moralist,  and  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in 
her  bosom. —  W.  Wotton,  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Children. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his  friend 
was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions:  and  let 
that  be  the  work  of  reason,  which  would  certainly 
be  the  work  of  time. — Addison. 

2.  Mere  moral  man. 

The  love  (in  the  moralist  of  virtue,  but  in  the 
Christian)  of  God  himself.— Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
604. 

How  severely,  though  blindly,  do  they  judge  of 
men's  hearts!*  Such  a  man  is  profane,  another  is 
carnal,  and  a  mere  moralist. — South,  Sermons,  vii. 
286. 

Morality,  s. 

1.  Doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life  ;  ethics. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  sages  falls  very  short  of  that 
delivered  in  the  gospel—  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

A  necessity  of  sinninu:  is  as  impossible  in  morality, 
as  any  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  in  nature. — 
Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning. 

2.  Form  of  an  action  which  makes  it  the 
subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the 
agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to  perform 
or  not  perform  it.— South,  Sermo7is. 

3.  Old  kind  of  drama  ;  allegorical  play,  in 
which  the  virtues  and  vices  were  personi- 
fied. 

The  moralities  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic 
art ;  they  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and 
even  attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to  paint 
manners.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  242. 

Even  after  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
tragedies  and  comedies,  moralities  still  kept  their 
ground :  one  of  them,  entitled  The  New  Custom, 
was  printed  so  late  as  1573  :  at  length  they  assumed 
the  name  of  Masques.— Bishop  Percy,  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  the  English  Stage. 

This  [Hick-Seorner,]  and  every  morality  I  have 
seen,  conclude  with  a  solemn  prayer  —Ibid. 

Of  what  may  be  called  at  least  the  transition  from 
the  moral-play  to  the  history,  we  have  an  example 
in  Kale's  lately  recovered  drama  of  Kynge  Johan, 
written  in  all  probability  some  years  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which,  while 
many  of  the  characters  are  still  allegorical  abstrac- 
tions, others  are  real  personages;  King  John  him- 
self, Pope  Innocent,  Cardinal  Pandulphus,  Stephen 
Langton,  and  other  historical  figures  moving  about 
in  odd  intermixture  with  such  mere  notional  spec- 
tres as  the  Widowed  Britannia.  Imperial  Majesty, 
Nobility,  Clergy,  Civil  Order,  Treason,  Verity,  and 
Sedition.  The  play  is  accordingly  described  by  Mr. 
Collier,  the  editor,  as  occupying  an  intermediate 
place  between  moralities  and  historical  plays.— 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  i.  453. 
Moralization.  s.  Explanation  in  a  moral 
sense. 

It  is  the  more  commendable,  and  also  commodi- 
dious,  if  the  players  have  read  the  moralization  of 
the  chess,  and  when  they  play  do  think  upon  it.— 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  81,  b. 

Annexed  to  the  fable  is  a  moralisation  of  twice 
the  length  in  the  octave  stanza.   Almost  every  nar- 
rative was  antiently  supposed  or  made  to  be  allego- 
I        rical,  and  to  contain  a  moral  meaning. — T.  Warton, 
I        History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  417. 
Moralize,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  moral.  Obsolete. 

Good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions. — 
Sir  T.  Broxcne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  7. 

Those  laws  and  circumstances  which  do  moralize 
human  actions,  and  rentier  them  reasonable,  and 
holy,  and  good.— Scott,  Works,  ii.  129 :  1718. 

2.  Apply  to  moral  purposes ;  explain  in  a 
moral  sense. 

He  'as  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens.— I  pray  thee 
moralize  them.— Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
iv.  4. 
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Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle?— O  yes,  into  a 
thousand  similes. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. — 
Sir  H.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Furnish  with  manners  or  examples. 

Eierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my 
song.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

4.  Furnish  with  a  moral. 

High  as  their  trumpets'  tune  his  lyre  he  strung, 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song. 

Prior,  Ode  to  Queen  A  nne. 

Moralize,  v.  n.  Speak  or  write  on  moral 
subjects. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  me  there,  Isaac, 
said  he,  I  know  you  come  abroad  only  to  moralize, 
and  make  observations.— Tatter,  no.  170. 

Moralizer.  s.    One  who  moralizes  :  (differ- 
ing from  Moralist,  as  denoting  one  who 
dwells  upon  the  common-places  of  morality 
rather  than  investigates  the  principles.) 
My  uncle  was  a  moralizer  who  mistook  his  apo- 
phthegms for  principles. — Theodore  Hook,  Sayings 
and  Doings,  Danvers. 
Morally,  adv.    In  a  moral  manner. 

1.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonum  hones- 
tum,  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood  ;  and  that  the 
good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  utile  or  ju- 
cundum,  hardly  come  into  any  account  here. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Because  this,  of  the  two  brothers  killing  each 
other,  is  an  action  morally  unnatural  j  therefore,  by 
way  of  preparation,  the  tragedy  would  have  begun 
with  heaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  something  phy- 
sically unnatural.— liymer. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally. 
— Dryden. 

3.  Popularly  ;  according  to  the  common  oc- 
currences of  life ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon judgment  made  of  things. 

It  is  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  upon  his  guard.— -Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
morally  certain,  and  cannot  make  any  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  ami  prejudice  is 
more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judgement  than  such  a  one 
as  is  byassed  by  affections  and  interests. — Bishop 
Wilkins. 

The  concurring  accounts  of  many  such  witnesses 
render  it  morally,  or,  as  we  might  speak,  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  things  should  be  false. — Bishop 
Atterbury,  Sermons. 
Morals,  s.  pi.  Practice  of  the  duties  of  life  ; 
behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought 
up. — South,  Sermons. 

Learn  then  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  shew  : 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know. 
'Tis  not  enough  wit,  art.  and  learning  join  ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  iii. 

Morass.  .?.    Fen  ;  bog  ;  moor. 

Landscapes  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruitful 
spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks,  and  wildernesses,  and 
morasses  of  the  country.—  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

Nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way.      Thomson,  Seasons,  A  utumn. 
Morassy.  adj.    Moorish  ;  marshy  ;  fenny. 
The  wind,  by  which  they  are  brought  on,  gene- 
rally conies  from  a  morassy  country. — Bryant,  On 
the  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

The  sides  and  tup  are  covered  with  morassy  earth. 
— Pennant. 

Moration.  s.  [Lat.  moror ;  pret.  part,  moratus 
=  delay.]    Delay;  stay;  lingering.  Rare. 

For  therein  [the  Northern  hemisphere  and  in  the 
apogeum]  his  moration  is  slower,  and  so  his  heat 
respectively  unto  those  habitations  as  of  duration 
also  of  more  effect.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours,  vi.  10.  (Rich.) 
Morbid,  s.  [Lat.  morbidus,  from  morbus  - 
disease.] 

I.  Diseased;  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 
Though  every  human  constitution  is  morbid,  yet 
there  are  diseases  consistent  with  the  common 
functions  of  life.— Arbuthnot. 
•1.  In  Medicine.    Relating  to  disease:  (as, 

1  morbid  anatomy'). 
Morbidity,  s.    Morbid  character. 

It  is  this  morbidity  of  temperament  which  makes 
men  of  this  stamp  so  susceptible  to  criticism,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  desirous  of  seeming  indifferent 
to  it. — Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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Morbific,  adj.    Causing  diseases. 

Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and  mor- 
bifick  matter  within  can  carry  off  the  distemper.— 
South,  Sermons,  vi.  311. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard ;  where- 
fore initiate  consumptives  must  change  their  air.— 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

This  disease  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 
concoction,  and  evacuation  of  the  morbifick  matter. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Morbifical.  adj.  Same  as  Morbific.  Rare. 

Some  strange  morbifical  distemper  of  the  air.— 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  326:  1654. 

Morbose.  adj.  Proceeding  from  disease ; 
not  healthy. 

Malpighi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preter- 
natural and  morbose  tumours  and  excrescences  of 
plants. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 
Morbosity.  s.    Diseased  state.  Obsolete. 

The  inference  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  ac- 
tion, that  they  have  eyes,  therefore  some  sight  wa« 
designed,  if  we  except  the  casual  impediments  ol 
morbosities  in  individuals. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mordacious.  adj.    Biting ;  apt  to  bite. 

Many  of  these  [composts]  are  not  only  sensibly 
hot,  but  mordacious  and  burning. — Evelyn,  Terra. 

Mordaciously.  adv.  In  a  mordacious  man- 
ner ;  bitingly ;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a  learned  though  violent  Scot,  has 
mordaciously  taunted  this  tradition. —  Waterhouse, 
On  Fortescue,  p.  201. 
Mordacity,  s.    Biting  quality. 

It  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  there  be  any  men- 
struum to  dissolve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting  or 
corroding,  and  openeth  the  body  by  sympathy, 
and  not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetration. — 
Bacon. 

Its  [the  serpent's]  rancorous  venom,  its  keen 
mordacity.— Barrow,  Works,  i.  46. 

Mordant,  s.  In  Dyeing.  That  which  en- 
ables a  second  colour  to  fasten  (bite  into) 
a  tissue. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  true  function 
...  of  mordants,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  many 
colouring  matters  .  .  .  have  no  affinity  for  the  fibre 
to  be  dyed. —  XJre,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines. 
Mordicancy.  s.    Biting:  quality.  Hare. 

The  mordicancy  thus  allayed,  be  sure  to  make  the 
mortar  clean. — Evelyn,  Acetaria,  §  57. 

Mordicant.  adj.    Biting ;  acrid.  Rare. 

He  presumes,  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bo- 
dies must  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient ;  whereas 
the  light  and  inflammable  parts  must  be  driven 
away  by  that  time  the  lire  has  reduced  the  body  to 
ashes. — Boyle, 
Mordication.  s.  Act  of  corroding  or  biting. 
Hare. 

Another  cause  is  mordication  of  the  orifices,  espe- 
cially of  the  mesentery  veins;  as  anything  that  is 
sharp  and  biting  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel, 
and  mustard  provoketh  sneezing. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

More.  adj.  [A.S.  ma,  of  which,  however, 
the  sense  is  comparative  rather  than 
positive;  in  other  words  it  means  more 
rather  than  either  much  or  many.  If  so, 
the  -r  in  the  present  word  is  pleonastic, 
and  more  is  a  comparative  both  in  form 
and  meaning,  ma  (mo,  moe)  being  a  com- 
parative in  meaning  but  a  positive  in  form. 
The  final  -c,  serves  to  show  that  the  -o-  is 
long ;  its  function  in  this  respect  being 
properly  limited  to  words  of  French  origin. 
As  a  sign  of  the  comparative  degree  it 
should  precede  the  -r,  giving  moer.  Com- 
pare whose  for  whoes.~\ 
I.  Greater  in  quantity,  degree,  or  number. 

Their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together. — Genesis,  xxxvi.  7. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
An  heroick  poem  requires  some  great  action  of 
war;  and  as  much  or  more  of  the  active  virtue  than 
the  suffering. — Dryden. 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  store, 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more. 

Cowley. 

A  mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his 
sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom  ;  whereby  he 
knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and  more; 
but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  no- 
tion.— Locke. 
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2.  Greater  in  regard  to  parts.  Obsolete. 

Of  India  the  more  and  the  less.— Mandeville. 

And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence 
also. — Acts,  xxvii.  12. 

Both  more  and  less  have  Riven  him  the  revolt. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

3.  Additional. 

Far  from  noisy  Rome  secure  he  lives, 
And  one  more  citizen  to  Sybil  givos. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  4. 
And  St.  John's  self,  (great  Dryden's  friend  before,) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

More.  adv. 

1.  In  greater  degree,  or  quantity. 

He  loved  Rachel  also  more  than  Leah.—  Genesis, 
xxix.  30. 

The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonathan.— 
1  Samuel,  xx.  13. 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
And  my  more  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all.  in  some  de- 
gree, more  or  less  kindled.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  ills  descend, 
When  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end. 

Dryden. 

With  ^e.    (A.S.  ]>y.)    See  The. 

Tlie  more  the  kindled  combat  rises  higher, 
Tlie  more  with  fury  burns  the  blazing  lire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

The  more  God  has  blessed  any  man  with  estate  or 
quality,  just  so  much  less  in  proportion  is  the  care 
he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 
With  no  or  any. 

They  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but  se- 
parate the  parts  of  it  one  from  another.—  Locke. 

2.  Word  placed  before  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs to  invest  them  with  the  sense  of  the 
comparative  degree. 

May  you  long  live  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  country :  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter. — Bacon. 

The  advantages  of  learning  are  more  lasting  than 
those  of  arms. — Collier,  Essay  on  Pride. 
With  the  adjective  itself  comparative. 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  Again  ;  second  time  ;  longer. 

Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  business  of 
this  kind  any  more. —  2'atler. 

With  any  or  no. 

And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days,  and  sent 
forth  the  dove;  which  returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more. — Genesis,  viii.  12. 

Prythee  be  satisfied ;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  I'll  no  more  be  king.  Dryden,  Cleomenes. 

And  thou,  bless'd  maid !  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensive  hast  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  lion.  R.  Digby. 
Be  no  more.    Cease  to  exist. 

Cassius  is  no  more  I  Oh,  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  our  day  is  gone ! 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ca>sar,  v.  3. 
More  and  more.    With  continual  increase. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  more  and  wore 
in  himself  the  weight  of  time,  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  bestow  upon  another  some  part  of  the  pains. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton. 

As  the  blood  passeth  through  narrower  channels, 
the  redness  disappears  more  ami  more. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
More.  s.    [  ?  ]    ?  Root.  Provincial. 

'Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  scent  and  hew.' 
(Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  10.)  In  Hughes's 
edition  'tis  spelt  more.  We  use  the  word  mores  in 
the  west  of  England  for  roots,  See..— Upton,  Note  on 
Spenser. 

Moreen.  s.  Kind  of  stuff  used  for  curtains 
and  bed-hangings. 

The  faithful  waiter  ...  led  the  way  up  to  Dobbin's 
old  room,  where  stood  the  great  moreen  bed,  and 
the  shabby  carpet,  a  thought  more  dingy,  and  all 
the  old  black  furniture  covered  with  faded  chintz, 
just  as  the  major  recollected  them  in  his  youth. — 
Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Morel,  s.  [this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word,  as  the  name  of  a  plant  is  most  widely 
spread  :  German  morchel ;  Dutch,  morilje ; 
Danish,  morhler  ;  Swedish,  morckla  ;  Fr. 
morille;  Portugueze,  morilha;  Carinthian, 
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mouroohe  ;  Polish,  smarze.']  Edible  fungus 
so  called.    See  second  extract. 

Spungy  morel*  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  203. 

A  few  of  the  species  of  this  group  afford  excellent 
articles  of  food.  Morells  are  found  in  some  parts  of 
England  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  their  collec- 
tion for  the  oilman  worth  notice  ;  and  even  to  afford 
large  supplies  of  an  excellent  katsup.  The  principal 
part,  however,  of  the  morells  of  commerce  is  not  of 
home  growth,  but  comes  from  Germany  and  other 
continental  countries.  In  the  former  country,  they 
are  observed  to  affect  more  especially  places  where 
wood  had  been  burnt,  and  the  collection  was  so 
lucrative  as  to  induce  the  peasants  to  destroy  the 
forests  by  fire,  with  a  view  to  favour  their  growth: 
a  practice  which  was  at  last  checked  by  the  enacting 
of  especial  laws.  In  the  north  of  India,  as  in  Kash- 
mir, morells  are  collected  both  for  food  and  sale; 
and  the  species  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  more  com- 
mon natives  of  Europe.  One  or  two  species  of  Hel- 
vella,  especially  II.  esculenta,  are  considered  excel- 
lent food.  I  have  seen  Peziza  venosa,  or  some  large 
allied  species,  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
morells  in  Northamptonshire,  and  have  never  heard 
of  any  evil  consequences  arising  from  their  use;  but 
they  have  not  the  aroma  of  the  true  morell.  but  an 
odour  approaching  that  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  not 
any  strong  recommendation.— Berkeley',  Introduc- 
tion to  Cryplogamic  Botany,  p.  2'J2 :  1857. 
Morel,  s. 
1.  Nightshade. 

Thou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
Nor  barley  from  the  madding  morell  spring. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dubartas.  (Xares 
by  H.and  W.) 

•2.  Kind  of  cherry:  (more  commonly  Mo- 
rello). 

Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  conservatory 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw. 
— Mortimer. 

Moreness.  s.    Greatness.  Rare. 

3Ioreness  of  Christ's  vicars  is  not  measured  by 
worldly  moreness. —  Wicliffe,  Letters  in  Lewis's  Life 
of  Wicliffe,  p.  284. 

Moreover,  adv.  Beyond  what  has  been 
mentioned;  besides;  likewise;  also;  over 
and  above. 

Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.— Psalms, 
six.  11. 

Moreover  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 
He  did  hold  me  dear 
Above  this  world;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Morfond.  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  morfondrc  =  take 
cold,  from  running  at  the  nose;  moure  = 
nose,  snout;  fondre  =  melt  thaw.  —  see 
Wedgwood,  under  Mur.]  Take  cold  in 
the  head.  Bare. 

I  morfonde,  as  a  horse  doth  that  wexeth  styffe  by 
taking  of  a  sudden  cold:  jeme  morfons. — Palsgrave. 
(Xares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Mo'rfond.  s.    Cold  in  the  head.  Hare. 

Of  the  sturdy,  turning-evill,  or  morfound. —  Trea- 
tise on  Diseases  of  Cattle.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Morg-ay.  s.  Native  cartilaginous  fish,  akin 
to  the  sharks  and  dogfish,  so  called;  Scyl- 
lium  canicula  ;  small  spotted  dog-fish, 
Robin  lluss  (provincial  of  Sussex).  The 
word  is  given  by  Yarrell  (as  Scotch)  in  the 
synonymy,  but  not  in  the  text. 
Morg lay,  s.  [Gaelic,  rnor  =  great  +  claid- 
hame  =  sword.]  Great  sword,  for  which, 
as  a  Gaelic  rather  than  an  English  word, 
it  is  a  translation :  (claymore  is  the  same 
word,  with  the  elements  transposed). 
A  trusty  morglay  in  a  rusty  sheath. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  15. 
Moribund,  adj.    [Lat.]    In  a  dying  state. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund. — Cop- 
land, Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  in  voce 
Apople.ry. 

Morig-erate.  adj.  [Lat.  morigeratus,  pret. 
part,  of morigeror  =  humour,  comply  with; 
mori(jeratio,  -onis.~\  Brought  to  a  state  of 
obedience,  discipline,  or  compliance.  Hare. 

Then  tin-  armies  that  went  to  Rome  were  as  well 
disciplined  and  morigerate  as  the  sehooles  of  the  phi- 
losophers that  were  in  Greece.— Golden  Boke,  let.ii. 
(Rich.) 

Morigeration.  s.  Obedience  ;  obsequious- 
ness. 
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Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. — 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

Courtesy  and  morigeration  will  gain  mightily 
upon  them.  —  Howell,  Instructions  for  foreign 
Travel,  p.  59. 

Morillon.  s.  [?] 

1.  In  Ornithology.  Immature  golden-eye 
duck  ;  i.e.  Anas  clangula. 

In  this  state  it  [the  young  of  the  golden-eye]  has 
been  called  a  morillon,  and  was  considered  for  a 
time  a  species  distinct  from  the  golden-eye.—  Yar- 
rell, History  of  British  Birds. 

2.  In  Botany.  In  Nemnich  this  word  has  a 
second  sense,  and  is  applied  to  a  species 
(undetermined)  of  the  genus  Vitis. 

Morion,  s.  [Fr.]  Helmet;  armour  for  the 
head  ;  casque. 

For  all  his  majesty's  ships  a  proportion  of  swords, 
targets,  morions,  and  cuirass  of  proof  should  bo 
allowed. — Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions  with  their  plumy  pride. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  451. 

Morisco.  s. 

1.  Moorish  language. 

He,  leaping  in  first  of  all,  set  hand  to  his  falchion, 
and  said  in  morisco,  Let  none  of  you  that  are  here 
stir.  . . .  The  Moors,  hearing  their  master  say  so, 
were  marvellously  amazed.— Shelton,  Translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  iv.  14. 

2.  Dance  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors: 
(generally  written  morris,  but  sometimes 
properly  morishe). 

To  this  purpose  were  taken  up  at  Rome  these 
foreign  exercises  of  vaulting  and  dancing  the  mo- 
rtske. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  365. 

As  the  first  clement  of  a  compound. 

The  lady  and  her  companions,  attended  with 
musick  and  a  morisco-dance  of  men. — Blount,  An- 
cient Tenures,  p.  149. 

3.  Dancer  of  the  morris  or  moorish-dance. 

1  have  seen  him 
Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco. 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Your  wit  skips  a  morisco. 

Marston,  What  you  will:  lfi07. 
Gowns  of  silk ;  why  those  be  too  bad,  side  wide 
with  a  witness, 
Small  and  gent  i'  the  waist,  but  backs  as  broad  as  a 
burgess, 

Needless  noughts,  as  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  a  la 
morisco, 

Fumed  witli  sweets,  as  sweet  as  chaste,  no  want  but 
abundance.  R.  Greene. 

Morisco.  adj.  Applied  to  carving  and 
painting. 

They  trim  it  with  paint  after  the  morisco  manner. 
— Sir  T.  Herbert.  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  129. 

A  piece  of  as  good  Morisco  work  as  any  I  had  yet 
seen.— Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  let.  xxxi. 

Morkin.  s.   [  ?  ]   Wild  beast,  dead  through 

sickness  or  mischance. 

Not  a  wild  beast  alone,  but  a  sheep,  deer, . . . 
Some-sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires. 
Mormal,  s.    See  Mortmal. 
Mormo.  s.    [Gr.]    Bugbear  ;  false  terror. 
The  belief  of  a  judgement  day  is  no  panick  fear, 
or  melancholy  dream*  'tis  no  trick  of  politicians,  or 
mormo  of  priests  to  fright  fools  and  keep  the  world 
in  awe,  but  a  truth  as  certain  and  undoubted  as  the 
oracles  of  truth  can  make  it.— Glanville,  Sermons. 
p. 306. 

All  the  rest  is  phlegmatickly  passed  over  with  a 
'simul,  id  quod,  &c.'  as  only  the  mormos  and  bug- 
bears of  a  frighted  rabble—  Bishop  War  burton,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 
p.  80. 

Mormon,  s.    One  who  holds,  or  believes  in, 

or  lives  according  to  Mormonism. 
Mormonism.  s.    System  of  belief  and  prac- 
tice so  called,  exhibited  in  its  fullest  form 
in  California. 

A  religi  on  .such  .  . .  [as]  Socialism  or  Mornumism. 
—J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  iv.  sect.  i. 

Morn.  s.    Morning.  Poetical. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat, 
Awake  tlie  god  of  day.       Shakespear,  Hamlet  i.  1 

Can  you  forget  your  golden  beds, 
Where  you  might  sleep  beyond  the  morn.  Lee 

Friendship  shall  still  thy  evening  feasts  adorn 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  morn. 
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Morning-,  s.    First  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sun's  daily  course. 
One  master  Brook  hath  sent  your  worship  a 
morning's  draught  of  sack.  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Morning  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over. — Isaiah, 
xxviii.  19. 

What  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are 
weary  so  early  in  the  morning  /— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

Every  morning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers,  she 
rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  because  it 
begins  all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  living,  and  brings 
the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  them.—  Law. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew  it  goeth  away. — Hosea,  vi.  4. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night,  and 
spoil  them  until  the  morning  light.— 1  Samuel,  xiv. 
36. 

She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning  gowns,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up 
so  early. — Addison. 
Morning-star.  s.  Planet  Venus,  as  ohserved 
in  the  morning. 
Bright  as  doth  the  morning-star  appear, 

Out  of  the  East,  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Morocco,  s.  Fine  sort  of  leather  of  various 
colours,  prepared,  or  supposed  to  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  method  of  the  cur- 
riers of  Morocco. 

The  thin  [skins]  used  for  glove  leather  and  mo- 
rocco are  tawed,  except  when  intended  to  be  dyed, 
when  they  also  receive  a  slight  tanning  in  an  infu- 
sion of  sumach. —  Waterstone,  Cyclopaedia  of  Com- 
merce. 

Morose,  adj.    [Lat.  morosus.~] 

1.  Sour  of  temper  ;  peevish;  sullen. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates 
into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette  ;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  morose,  the  woman  impertinent.— 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  af- 
fected taciturnity,  and  others  have  made  speeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say. —  Watts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

This  word  is  notcf  great  age  in  our  language.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  found  no  earlier  usage  of  it  than  that 
in  the  example  from  Addison.  I  find  it  nearly  in 
the  Latin  form  morosus  in  1616,  and  in  1662  morose, 
employed  by  the  authors  for  ungovernable. —  'Todd, 
in  voce  Morose. 

2.  Ungovernable  ;  licentious.  Obsolete. 

In  this  commandment  are  forbidden  all  that  feeds 
this  sin,  [adultery,]  or  are  incentives  to  it ;  as  luxu- 
rious diet;  inflaming  wines;  an  idle  life;  morose 
thoughts,  that  dwell  in  the  fancy  with  delight. — 
Bishop  Nicholson,  Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  p. 
123:  1662. 

Morosely,  ado.  In  a  morose  manner ; 
sourly  ;  peevishly. 

Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age,  as 
they  were  childishly  so  in  their  youth.  —  Dr.  II. 
More,  Government  of  Vie  Tongue. 
Moroseness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Morose;  sourness;  peevishness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  mind. — Nelson. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without  just 
reason ;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  moroseness. 
— Watts. 

Morosity.  5.  Moroseness  ;  sourness  ;  peev- 
ishness. Obsolete. 

Why  then  be  sad. 
But  entertain  no  morosity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
This  morosity  and  sullenness  is  far  from  being 
imitable  and  laudable. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
p.  291 :  1653. 

Some  morosities 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that ; 
the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another. — 
Lord  Clarendon. 

Is  not  a  morosity  and  singularity  in  such  things 
often  made  a  veil  and  cover  of  licentiousness  in 
greater  things  ?— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons,  p.  16 :  1677. 

Morosous.  s.    Morose.  Rare. 

Daily  experience  either  often  relapses,  or  moros- 
ous desires. — Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  201 : 
1616. 

Morpnew.  s.    [Fr.  morphee ;  Ital.  morfea  ; 
L.Lat.  morphcea.]    Scurf  on  the  face. 
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We  shall  then  see  the  shameful  wrinkles  and  foul 
morphews  of  our  soul. — Bishop  Hall,  Fall  of  Pride. 

Morphew.  v.  a.    Cover  with  scurf  or  mor- 

phew. 

And  sullen  rags  bewray  his  morphew' d  skin. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 
The  face  that  was  fair,  is  now  distorted  and  mor- 
pheiced. — Id.,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Morphia,  and  Morphine,  s.  [Gr.  Mopiptvc, 
=  god  of  sleep.]  In  Chemistry  (the  ter- 
mination -a  denoting  an  alkaline,  or  alka- 
loid, quality).  Sedative,  or  soporific,  prin- 
ciple of  Op  ium. 

Wedelius,  Fr.  Hoffman,  and  Neumann  speak  of  a 
crystalline  salt  obtained  from  a  solution  of  opium  ; 
but  they  formed  no  correct  notion  of  its  nature.  The 
magistery  of  opium,  noticed  by  Ludwig,  in  1688, 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  morphia. — Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics. 

Morphologic,  Morphological,  adj.  (the 
latter,  though  the  -al  is  of  Latin,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  word  is  of  Greek,  origin, 
being  the  commoner  term).  Connected 
with,  relating  to,  constituted  by,  Mor- 
phology. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Morphology,  s.  [Gr.  fiopp)  =  form  +  Xoyog 
=  word,  principle.]  In  Biology,  and  more 
especially  in  Botany.  Doctrine  of  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  the  parts  constituting 
the  flower  (petals,  sepals,  &c.)  and  fruit 
(styles,  &c),  with  the  leaf. 

The  comparative  anatomy,  or  morphology  of  the 
floral  organs  in  flowering  plants.  The  flower  and  all 
the  parts  that  belong  to  it  are,  in  reality,  collections 
of  organs  originally  the  same  as  the  leaf,  arranged 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  modified  according  to  the 
different  purposes  they  are  to  serve.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
philosophers  who  adopted  what  are  now  called  mor- 
phological views  reasoned  'a  priori';  generalising 
from  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  facts.  Never- 
theless, their  views  have  been  proved  to  be  correct. 
— Lindlcy,  Introduction  to  Botany,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  sec. 
iv.  §  17,  vol.  ii.  p.  70:  1848. 

Morpion.  s.  [Lat.  morphio  =  parasite  so 
called  ;  Pediculus  pubis.]  Crablouse. 
Hare. 

Swore  you  had  broke  and  robb'd  his  house, 
And  stole  his  talismanic  louse,  . .  . 
His  Ilea,  his  morpion,  and  punaise. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  431. 
Morris,  and  Morris-dance,  s.     Dance  in 
which  bells  are  jingled,  or  staves  or  swords 
clashed. 

How  like  an  everlasting  morris-dance  it  looks ! 
Nothing  but  hobby-horse  and  Maid  Marian. 

Massinger,  Very  Woman,  iii.  2.  (Xares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion, though  it  proved  but  a  morris-dance  upon 
our  waves. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

One  in  his  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book.  The  morris-dance  of 
hereticks. — Bacon. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

3Iilton,  Comus,\\o. 
The  dithyrambus  was  a  kind  of  extatick  morice- 
dance. — Bis/top  Stillingfleet,  Origines  Sacra,  ii.  4. — 

Four  reapers  danced  a  morrice  to  oaten  pipes- 
Spectator. 

Thus,  all  success  depending  on  an  ear, 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear 
If  sentiment  were  sacrificed  to  sound, 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
1  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse 
Than  caper  in  the  morris-dance  of  verse. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk. 
Morris-dance,  i.e.  Moorish  dance,  called  also 
morisco,  q.v.  These  dances  were  used  on  festival 
occasions,  and  particularly  on  May-day,  at  which 
time  they  are  not  even  now  entirely  disused  in  some 
parts  of  England. 
'  As  lit  as  ten  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney, 
...  or  a  morris  for  May-day.' 

(Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  2.) 
It  appears  that  a  certain  set  of  personages  were 
usually  represented  in  the  May-day  morris-dance, 
who  have  been  thus  enumerated.  1.  The  Beviau,  or 
fool.  2.  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Queen  of  May,  the 
celebrated  mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  3.  The  friar, 
that  is,  Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  the  same  personage. 
4.  Her  gentleman-usher,  or  paramour.  5.  The  hob- 
by-horse. 6.  The  clown.  7.  A  gentleman.  8.  The 
May -pole.  9.  Tom  Piper.  10,  11.  Foreigners,  per- 
haps m or iscos.  12.  The  domestic  fool  or  jester.  See 
these  illustrated  in  Mr.  Toilet's  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  his  possession,  subjoined  to  the  first  part 
of  Henry  IV.,  in  Steeven's  edition,  1778.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  these  personages  were  always 
there,  but  allusions  to  all,  or  most  of  them,  are 
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found  in  various  places.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any 
part  of  these  dances  clearly  to  Moorish  origin  ;  and 
the  presumption  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  names 
morris  and  morisco.  Stowe  speaks  of  each  sheriff 
having  his  morris-dance,  in  the  Midsummer  Watches 
in  London,  p.  76.  Maid  Marian  was  very  frequently 
personated  by  a  man.  In  Randolph's  Amyntas, 
act  v.,  the  stage  direction  is, '  Jocastus  with  a  mor- 
rice, himselfe  Maid-Marrion.'  —  Nares,  Glossary. 
(H.  and  \V.) 

Nine  men's  morris.    See  second  extract 
The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock  ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud. 

Shakespear,  3lulsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Nine  mens'  morrice  is  a  game  still  played  by  the 
shepherds,  cowkeepers,  &c.  in  the  midland  counties, 
as  follows :  A  figure  (of  squares,  one  within  another), 
is  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting  out  the  turf;  and 
two  persons  take  each  nine  stones,  which  they  placa 
by  turns  in  the  angles,  and  afterwards  move  alter- 
nately, as  at  chess  or  draughts.  He  who  can  play 
three  in  a  straight  line  may  then  take  off  any  one 
of  his  adversary's,  where  he  pleases,  till  one,  having 
lost  all  his  men,  loses  the  game. — Alchorne,  Note  on, 
Shakespear. 

The  nine  mens'  morris  board,  instead  of  being  on 
the  turf,  is  now  more  frequently  cut  on  the  corn- 
binns  of  the  stables  at  the  Warwickshire  farm- 
houses, and  the  ploughmen  use  white  and  black 
beans  to  distinguish  their  men;  the  great  object 
being  to  get  three  of  them  in  a  row,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
to  have  a '  click-clack  and  an  open  row.'  In  order 
to  do  this,  you  are  allowed  to  take  up  your  adver- 
sary's pieces  as  at  draughts,  or  else  to  hem  their, 
up  till  they  cannot  move.  There  is  also  a  game 
called  '  three  men's  morris,'  which  is  much  simpler. 
— J.  R.  Wise,  Shakspere,  His  Birthplace  and  its 
Neighbourhood,  Glossary,  p.  155. 

Morris-dancer,  s.   [see  Morris.]  Dancer 
of  a  morris. 

There  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morris- 
dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a  maid 
marian  and  a  tabor  and  pipe. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Morris-dancing,  s.  Dancing  of  a  morris. 
I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  shewed  a  country 
village,  morr ice-dancing,  and  peasants  together  by 
the  ears. — Peacham. 

The  vulgar  sort  [of  Persians]  delight  in  morrice- 
dancing. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  304. 
Morris-pike.  s.    [see  Morris.]  Moorish 
pike ;  formidable  weapon  used  by  the 
Moors. 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with 
his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. — Shakespear,  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

The  English  mariners  laid  about  them  with  brown 
bills,  halberts,  and  morrice-pikes. — Reynard,  Deli- 
verance of  certain  Christians  from  the  Turks. 
Morrow,  s.    [A.S.  morgen.~\ 

1.  Morning.  Obsolete. 

Tho  when  appeared  the  third  morrow  bright 
Upon  the  waves  to  spread  her  trembling  light, 
An  hideous  roring  far  away  they  heard. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  12,  2. 
She's  white  as  morrow's  milk,  or  flakes  new  blown. 

Bisliop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  7. 
I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
To  have't  with  saying,  good  morrow. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
The  pale  rose  her  colour  lost  renews 
With  the  fresh  drops  fall'ii  from  the  silver  morrow. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xx.  129. 

2.  Day  after  the  present  day. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow. —  Exodus, 
ix.  6. 

Thou 

Canst  pluck  night  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep, 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep ; 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  the  light, 
Whose  days  shall  never  sleep  in  night.  Crashaw. 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 
In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lie? 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  arrive  : 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
'Tis  so  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  say, 
To  day  itselfs  too  late,  the  wise  lived  yesterday. 

Cowley. 

Alas,  for  human  happiness ! 

Alas,  for  human  sorrow ! 
Our  yesterday  is  nothingness, 

What  else  will  be  our  morrow  P  Praed. 

It  seems  that,  for  three  or  four  days,  though  the 
disease  was  making  steady  progress,  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  his  danger.  On  the  morrow  of  the  first  at- 
tack he  fixed  the  time  of  departure,  both  for  the 
army  and  the  fleet.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  ch.  Iv. 
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To  morrow.    On  the  day  after  this  current 
day. 

To  morrow  comes ;  'tis  noon  j  'tis  night ; 

This  day  like  all  the  former  flies ; 
Tet  on  he  runs  to  seek  delight 

To  morrow,  till  to  nieht  he  dies. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 

As  a  substantival  phrase. 

Our  yesterday's  to  morrow  now  is  gone, 
And  still  a  new  to  morrow  does  come  on. 
We  by  to  morrow  draw  out  all  our  store, 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more. 

Cowley. 

To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 
— Spectator. 

Morse,  s.    [Russian.]  Walrus  or  seahorse. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is  pro- 
perly called  a  morse,  and  makes  not  out  that  shape. 
—Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  morse  or  wal- 
tron,  called  by  some  the  sea-horse.—  Woodward, 
Essay  on  Fossils. 

Morsel,  s.  [X.Fr.  morcel;  L.Lat.  morsel/us; 

Lat.  mordeo  =  hire  ;  pass.  part,  morsus.~\ 

1.  Piece  fit  for  the  mouth  ;  mouthful. 

Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  806. 
Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion. — South,  Sermons. 

He  boils  the  flesh, 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  Giant's 
War. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  requested  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  put  into  his  mouth. — Ad- 
dison. 

2.  Piece  ;  meal. 

On  these  herbs,  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
Feed  first ;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
No  homely  morsels !    Milton,  Paradise  Lost, z.  603. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in  his 
mouth,  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  under  the 
water,  upon  the  very  same  adventure.— Sir  R.  V Es- 
trange. 

3.  Small  quantity. 

Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold  he  had 
seen,  some  weighed  many  pounds.— Boyle. 
Morsure.  s.  Biting. 

That  all  the  invention  is  formed  by  the  morsure 
of  two  or  three  of  these  animals  upon  certain  capil- 
lary nerves,  which  proceed  from  thence,  whireof 
three  branches  spread  into  the  tongue  and  two  into 
the  right  hand.— Swift,  On  the  Mechanical  Opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  (Rich.) 

Mort.  s.    [Fr.  morte.j    Tune  sounded  at  the 
death  of  the  game. 

To  be  making  practised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  oh,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Then  hunting  was  a  pleasant  sport, 

And  chess  a  pretty  science, 
And  huntsmen  learned  to  blow  a  mort, 

And  heralds  a  defiance.  Praed. 

Mort.  s.    Woman.  Slang. 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them.— ii. 
Jonson,  Masque  of  Gipsies. 

Mort.  s.    Lot,  in  the  sense  of  a  great  deal. 
Then  they  had  a  mort  of  prisoners. —  Plautus 
made  English,  1091.    (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mortal,  adj.     [Lat.  mortalis,  from  mors, 
mortis  =  death  ;  mortalitas,  •atis.~] 

1.  Subject  to  death ;  doomed  some  time  to 
die. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  attendance  to. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. — 1  Corinthians, 
xv.  53. 

Heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love ! 
"Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just,  the  unjust  to  save  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  213. 

2.  Deadly ;  destructive  ;  procuring  death. 

For  on  a  time  the  Sheep,  to  whom  of  yore 
The  Fox  had  promised  of  friendship  store, 
"What  time  the  Ape  the  kingdom  first  did  gain, 
Came  to  the  court  her  case  there  to  complain, 
How  that  the  Wolf,  her  mortal  enemy. 
Had  sithence  riabl  her  lamb  most  cruelly, 
And  therefore  crave  to  come  unto  the  king 
To  let  him  know  the  order  of  the  thing. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
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Come  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  SJiakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1. 
Some  circumstances  have  been  great  discouragers 
of  trade,  and  others  are  absolutely  mortal  to  it.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Hope  not,  base  man  !  unquestion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  1  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  ii.  139. 

3.  Bringing  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  2S7. 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation  ;  not  ve- 
nial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all  are 
not  equally  mortal ;  but  some  more,  some  less. — 
Perkins. 

5.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  the  perfected  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge. — Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, i.  5. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  beseech. 
That  Moses  might  report  to  tliein  his  will, 
And  terrour  cease.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  233. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand,  can  always  hit.    Butler,  Hudibras. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
vent.— South.  Sermons. 
Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of 
years  should  come. 
As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging 
rookery  home.         Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

6.  Extreme  ;  violent.  Colloquial. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  of  the 
beetles,  till  the  sparrow  reasoned  them  into  under- 
standing.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright, 
S|  vs.:  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight : 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Trans- 
formation of  Daphne. 

Mortal,  s.    Man  ;  human  being. 

Dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  ? 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 

Tickell,To  the  Earl  of  Warwick  on  the  Death 
of  Addison. 
Her  eye-brow  box  one  morning  lost. . . . 
Sad  Helen  thus  to  Jenny  said, 
Her  careless  but  afflicted  maid, 
'  1'ut  me  to  bed,  then,  wretched  Jane ! 
Alas !  when  shall  I  rise  again  ? 
I  can  behold  no  mortal  now, 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow  1 ' 

Prior,  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 

Mortality,  s. 

1.  Subjection  to  death  ;  state  of  a  being  sub- 
ject to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortality.  Carew. 

1  point  out  mistakes  in  life  and  religion,  that  we 
might  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt,  and 
sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  state  of  mor- 
tality.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales.  Mortality,  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away. 

Byron,  Ode  to  Xapoleon  Bonaparte. 

2.  Death. 

I  beg  mortality 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  5. 
Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  775. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  hi  thy  tongue  and  heart. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

4.  Frequency  of  death. 

The  rise  of  keeping  those  accounts,  first  began  in 
the  year  1592,  being  a  time  of  great  mortality. — 
Graunt. 

5.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  so  transports  them,  that  it  makes 
up  the  happiness  of  their  lives ;  mortality  cannot 
bear  it  often. — Dryden. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief, 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Hon.  R.  Digby. 

Mortalize.  v.  a.    Make  mortal.  Hare. 

We  know  you're  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  men, 
And  when  we  will,  can  mortalize  and  make  you  so 
again.  A,  Brome. 


Mortally,  adv.    In  a  mortal  manner. 

1 .  Irrecoverably  ;  to  death. 

In  the  battle  of  Landcn  you  were  not  only  dan- 
gerously, but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wounded. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Extremely  ;  to  extremity.  Colloquial. 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  arti- 
ficers, in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  grace, 
I  mortally  dislike  a  damning  face.  Granville. 
Mortar,  s.  [Lat.  mortarium  ;  A.S.  mortere  ; 
Fr.  ntortier.~] 

1.  Strong  vessel  in  which  materials  are 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war. — Bacon. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  serves 
for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stomach  by 
their  constant  agitation  upwards  and  downwards, 
resembling  the  pounding  of  materials  in  a  mortar. 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  tlie  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs 
are  thrown. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  braved 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antique  stone  engraved, 
Now  torn  by  mortars  stand  yet  undefaced 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  raised.  Granville. 

Mortar,  s.  [Dutch,  morter ;  Fr.  mortier.] 
Cement  made  of  lime  and  sand  with  water, 
and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for 
morter. — Genesis,  xi.  3. 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 
putting  sand  to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than 
other.— Mortimer. 
Morter.  s.     [N.  Fr.  inorticr,  from  mort  = 
death,  as  being  burnt  over  corpses.]  Lamp 
or  light ;  chamber-lamp.  Obsolete. 
By  that  morter  which  that  I  see  brenue, 
Know  I  ful  wel  that  day  ia  not  far  henne. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iv.  1245! 

Mortgage,  s.  [Fr.  from  mort  =  dead  +  gage 
=  pledge.]    (the  t  not  sounded.) 

1.  Dead  pledge:  security  put  by  the  debtor 
or  Mortagor  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor 
or  Mortgagee,  and  liable  to  be  forfeited 
by  forclosure. 

The  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made. 
Their  fortune  ruiu'd,  ai.d  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the 
secret  of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  -nort- 
gages. — A  rbuth  not. 

The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares ; 
Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach. 
He  seeks  bye-streets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  277. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  in- 
tention to  be  redeemed  within  one  year. — Bacon, 
Office  of  Alienation. 

Mortgage,  v.  a.     Pledge ;  put  to  pledge  ; 
make  over  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 
Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetise. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  46. 
His  land  mortgaged.    Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  6. 
Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasured  store. 
Lauds  unmanured  by  us,  and  mortgaged  o'er  and 
o'er.  llarte. 

Mortgagee,  s.  One  who  takes  or  receives  a 
mortgage. 

An  act  may  pass  for  publick  registries  of  land,  by 
which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  l>e  secured 
of  all  monies  they  lay  out. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews  as  our 
fathers  reasoned  about  the  Papists.   The  laiv  which 
is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  synagogues  prohibits 
covetousness.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  Jew 
mortgagee  would  not  foreclose  because  God  had 
commanded  him  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  house, 
every  body  would  think  us  out  of  our  wits. — Mac- 
aulay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Civil  Disa- 
bilities of  the  Jews. 
Mortgagor,  s.    The  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable,  to  correspond  with  that  of  its  cor- 
relative mortgagee.     Neither  is  spelling 
with  -o-,  as  compared  with  -e-,  indifferent. 
A  mortgager  may  be  neither  mortgagor  nor 
mortgagee,  in  any  definite  or  special  sense  : 
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but  simply  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 

effecting  mortgages. 

Mortgagor  is  he  who  mortgages  or  pawns  the 
lands ;  as  he  to  whom  the  mortgage  is  made  is 
called  the  mortgagee.  He  who  pledgeth  this  pawn 
or  page  is  called  the  mortgagor,  and  he  who  taketh 
it  the  mortgagee.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  estates  of 
the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  it  seems  to  be  at 
length  settled  that,  as  the  mortgagee  is  considered 
as  holding  the  estate,  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
pledge, ...  a  mortgage,  though  in  fee, ...  is  consi- 
dered in  equity  only  as  personal  estate. — Tomlin, 
Law  Dictionary.  (Granger.) 
Mortiferous.    adj.      [Lat.  mortifer,  from 

mors,  mortis  =  death  +fero  =  bear.]    Fatal ; 

deadly ;  destructive. 

"What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no 
quiet  from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake 
from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead,  so 
mortiferous  a  state,  and  permit  him  to  give  them 
life. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

These  murmurings,  like  a  vtortiferous  herb,  are 
poisonous,  even  in  their  first  spring.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Mortification,  s. 

1.  State  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the  vital 
qualities ;  gangrene. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
flesh,  either  by  opiates,  or  intense  colds. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage, 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  G19. 

2.  Destruction  of  active  qualities. 

Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  resti- 
tution, which  is  called  mortification;  as  when 
quicksilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine.— Bacon. 

3.  Act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardships 
and  macerations. 

A.  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  as  practise  mortification. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

We  read  of  saints  who,  for  the  good  of  their  souls 
and  the  mortification  of  their  bodies,  have  volun- 
tarily yielded  themselves  a  prey  to  vermin  ;  but 
though  many  persons  of  this  class  have  wielded  the 
reins  of  empire,  we  read  of  none  who  have  set  them- 
selves to  work,  and  made  laws  on  purpose  with  a 
view  of  stocking  the  body  politic  with  a  breed  of 
highwaymen,  housebreakers,  or  incendiaries.—  Ben- 
tham,  Principles  of  the  Civil  Code,  oh.  ii.  §  viii. 

4.  Humiliation;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it 
that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreason- 
able.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

You  see  no  real  mortification,  or  self-denial,  no 
eminent  charity,  no  profound  humility,  no  heavenly 
affection,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world,  no  Chris- 
tian weakness,  no  sincere  zeal,  or  eminent  piety,  in 
the  common  lives  of  Christians. — Law. 

5.  Vexation ;  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man,  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a 
tedious  visit.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  sight  of 
Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon.— Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Mortifiedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mortified;  humiliation;  subjection  of 
the  passions.  Hare. 

No  way  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity,  mor- 
tifiedness, modesty, and  humility, which  those  times 
required.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  114. 

Mortify,  v.  a.    [Fr.  mortifier.'] 

1.  Destroy  vital  qualities. 

If  of  the  stem  the  frost  mortify  any  part,  cut  it 
off— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.ii.  ch.i.  §  3. 

2.  Destroy  active  powers,  or  essential  quali- 
ties. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution  is 
called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is  mortified 
with  turpentine  or  spittle.— Bacon. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them 
up.— Hakewill. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty  to 
find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.— Boyle. 

3.  Subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
Hut  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Soem'd  to  die  too.  Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

He  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tired  with  lectures. 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

4.  Macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
body  to  compliance  with  the  mind. 
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We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish,  and  think  we 
fare  coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  flesh. — Sir  T, 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Mortify' d  be  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see.  Dryden. 

With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  seventy  years.  Harte. 

5.  Humble  ;  depress  ;  vex. 

He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 
and  transported  by  a  smile. — Addison,  Guardian. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with 
the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 
high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  ? — Id.,  Spectator. 
Mortify,  v.  n. 

1.  Gangrene  ;  corrupt. 

Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 
will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner ;  or  with 
dead  tlies  with  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whe- 
ther it  will  putrefy. — Bacon. 

2.  Be  subdued  ;  die  away. 

3.  Practise  religious  severities. 

This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 
heart,  give  alms  to  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and  fast, 
and  mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  temperance,  meekness,  and  humanity. — 
Law. 

Mortifying-*  part.  adj. 

1.  [from  the  neuter  verb.']  Having  a  ten- 
dency toward,  running  into  mortification ; 
becoming  mortified. 

2.  Causing  mortification  (chiefly  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  term). 

Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakespear ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Mortise,  s.  [Fr.  mortaireJ]  Hole  cut  into 
wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it, 
and  form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Under  one  skin  are  parts  variously  mingled,  some 
with  cavities,  as  mortesses  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  cavities. — Ray. 
Mortise,  v.  a.     Cut  with  a  mortise ;  join 
with  a  mortise. 

'Tis  a  massy  wheel, 
To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
The  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
MortUng.  *.    Miserable,  dying,  half  dead, 
or  deathlike,  animal.    Hare;  hybrid,  the 
first  element  being  French,  the  latter  Eng- 
lish. 

A  wretched,  withered,  mortling,  and  a  piece  of 
carrion  wrapt  up  in  a  golden  fleece. — Fasciculus 
Florum,  p. 35.   (Wares  by  H.  and  VV.) 

Mortmain,  s.  [Fr.  morte  =  dead,  main  = 
hand.]  Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes 
property  inalienable ;  whence  it  is  said  to 
be  in  a  dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that  cannot 
shift  away  the  property. 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 
were  allotted  since  no  more  mortmains  are  to  be 
looked  for. — Spenser. 

Either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it,  [the 
face,]  and  to  redeem  it  from  mortmain ;  or  to  pair 
and  match  the  inequal  cheeks  to  each  other. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  62. 

Lands  in  mortmain  are  a  dead  weight  upon  com- 
merce.— Bishop  IVarburtoti,  Sermons,  serin,  xxxi. 

Prohibitions  of  gifts  in  mortmain,  though  un- 
known to  the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, to  check  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  first  attempt  at  a  limitation  of  this  description 
in  modern  times  was  made  by  Frederic  Harbarossa, 
who,  in  1158,  enacted  that  no  fief  should  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  church  or  otherwise,  without 
the  permission  of  the  superior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his  Establish- 
ments. Castile  had  also  laws  of  a  similar  tendency. 
A  licence  from  the  crown  is  said  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  England  before  the  conquest  for  aliena- 
tions in  mortmain  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  imagine  that  any  restraint  was 
put  upon  them  by  the  common  law  before  Magna 
Charta  ;  a  clause  of  which  statute  was  construed  to 
prohibit  all  gifts  to  religious  houses,  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee.  And  by  the  7th  Ed- 
ward I.  alienations  in  mortmain  are  absolutely 
taken  away;  though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  licence,  which  was  not 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  statute.— Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages, 
pt.ii.  ch.vii. 
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Mortmal.  s.  [mort  =  dead  +  mal  =  evil.]  Bad 
sore. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  6. 

See  Nares  by  H.  and  W.,  where  an  in- 
stance is  also  given  of  the  omission  of 
the  t,  mormal. 
Mortpay.  s.  Dead  pay  ;  payment  not  made. 

Obsolete. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war, 
with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as  tho  se- 
vere punishing  of  mortpayes,  and  keeping  back  of 
soldiers'  wages. — Bacon. 

Mortress.  s.  Dish  of  meat  of  various  kinds 
beaten  together. 

A  mortress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
stamped,  strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity 
of  almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the.weak. 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Mortuary,  s.  [Lat.  mortuarium  ;  Fr.  mor- 
tnaire.~\ 

1.  Burial-place. 

Look  on  thy  full  table  as  a  mortuary  of  the  dis- 
peopled elements;  where  their  slain  are  huddled 
up. —  Whitlock,  Observations  on  the  present  Man- 
ners of  the  English,  p.  36  :  1654. 

2.  Gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his 
parish  church,  for  the  recompense  of  his 
personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly  paid 
in  his  life-time. 

Mortuaries  are  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  heriots, 
being  a  customary  gift  claimed  by  and  due  to  the 
minister  in  very  many  parishes  on  the  death  of  his 
parishioners.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally, 
like  lay  heriots,  only  a  voluntary  bequest  to  the 
church. — Sir  W.  Blacksione. 

Mortuary,  adj.    Belonging  to  the  burial  of 

the  dead. 

Near  the  pyramids  and  mortuary  caves. — Green- 
hill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  323. 

Mosaic,  adj.  [Lat.  opus  musivum.']  Formed 
by  small  tesselated  pieces  of  stone,  glass, 
and  similar  materials,  the  pieces  being, 
often,  so  small  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
painting;  delicately  tesselated. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beau- 
ful  mosaick  pavement.—  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  capital,  became,  in  buildings 
and  in  the  marble  and  mosaic  decorations  of  his 
palace,  a  Roman  city,  in  which  Karl  sat  in  the  midst 
of  his  Teutonic  Diet. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.v.  ch.i. 

Mosaic,  s.  Mosaic  work.  See  extract  from 
Wotton. 

Slosaick  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours;  and  of  late 
days  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  figured  at  pleasure ; 
an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and  long  life, 
but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floorings. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 
wrought 

Mosaick.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  697. 

Hadrian  bestows  on  Charlemagne,  as  a  gift,  the 
marbles  and  mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Ra- 
venna, that  palace  apparently  his  own  undisputed 
property. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
b.  iv.  ch.xii. 

This  art  was  practised  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
was  reintroduced  to  Italy  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 
It  was  applied  by  the  Romans  in  four  different 
styles  :  the  opus  tesselatum,  the  opus  vermiculatum, 
the  opus  sectile,  and  the  opus  musivum.  The  first 
three  are  purely  geometric  or  ornamental,  and  are 
strictly  only  opus  lithostratum,  i.e.  the  regular  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  various  coloured  stones, 
sometimes  in  small  cubes  called  tesserae  or  tessellae, 
sometimes  in  slabs  of  various  shapes.  The  opus 
musivum  was  the  only  pictorial  mosaic,  i.e.  in  which 
natural  objects  were  imitated.  —  Brande  and  Co.r, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Mosaical.  adj.    Same  as  Mosaic. 

The  trees  were  to  them  [the  flowers]  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaical  floor. — Sir  F.  Sid- 
ney, Arcadia,  b.  i. 

Moselle,  s.  Wine  from  the  grapes  grown 
near  the  river  so  called. 

In  pic-nics,  everything  ought  to  be  as  gay  as  the 
open  air  under  which  it  is  taken ;  the  wine  should 
reflect  the  heavens,  for  example.  Leave  bottled 
stout  to  ogres,  oh  reader  !  and  honour  the  occasion 
with  the  ethereal  sparkle  of  the  transcendental 
moselle. . . .  Lepel  jumped  to  his  feet  at  once.  '  God 
bless  me, — there  is  no  water.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
take  some  Moselle.'  And  he  seized  a  silver  chased 
cup,  which  was  lying  unused  on  the  grass,  and  filled 
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it  with  the  hissing  wine. — Hannay,  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy,  vol.  i.  ch.  v. 
Moskerod.  adj.    [  ?  ]    Rotten  ;  decayed. 

Tho  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  moskered  at  the 
root. — Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclcsiastes,  p.  320 : 
1621. 

Moslem,  s.    See  Mussulman. 
Mosque,  s.    [Turkish.]    Mahometan  tem- 
ple. 

In  this  mosque  we  saw  several  large  incense-pots, 
candlesticks  for  altars,  and  other  church-furniture, 
being  the  spoils  of  Christian  churches  at  the  taking 
of  Cyprus. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  14. 

Mosquito,  s.    See  Mu  ski  to. 

Moss.  s.    [A.S.  meos.~] 

1.  Plant  so  called,  the  numerous  species  and 
genera  of  which  form  an  important  botani- 
cal class  of  the  Cryptogamous,  Acotyle- 
donous,  or  Flowerless  plants. 

Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only 
an  excrescence  produced  from  the  earth  and  trees, 
yet  it  is  no  less  a  perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  having  roots,  llowers,  and  seeds,  yet  can- 
not be  propagated  from  seeds  by  any  art. — Miller. 

Such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houses, 
and  other  high  places,  have  seeds  that  when  shaken 
out  of  their  vessels,  appear  like  vapour  or  smoke. — 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Place  where  moss  grows  in  excess;  morass, 
or  boggy  place. 

In  many  of  the  mosses  of  the  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire  are  often  dug  up  birch-trees. — Evelyn, 
Sylva,  ch.  xvii.  §  2. 

Moss.  v.  a.    Cover,  overgrow  with  moss. 
An  oak  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Mossed,  part.  adj.    Overgrown  with  moss. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  out-lived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out? 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Mossgrown.  adj.     Covered  or  overgrown 
with  moss. 

The  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
The  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'ercanopies  the  glade. 

Gray,  Odes,  On  the  Spring. 
Mossiness,    s.       Attribute   suggested  by 
Mossy;  state  of  being  covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  shewcth  the  earth 
to  be  very  cold,  and  so  doth  the  mossiness  of  trees. — 
Bacon. 

The  foliage  of  o'ershadowing  trees, 

Earth's  verdant  mossiness  beneath  ; 
The  balmy  odours  of  the  breeze ; 

The  silence  of  the  lonely  heath. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems. 
Mosstrooper,  s.    See  extract. 

The  justices  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland 
may  make  order  in  sessions  for  charging  the  respec- 
tive counties  for  securing  the  same  against  the  moss- 
troopers; that  is  thieves,  and  robbers,  who,  after 
having  committed  offences  in  the  borders,  do  escape 
through  the  wastes  and  mosses.— Statutes  13  and  14 
Charles  II.  c.  22. 
Mossy,  adj.  Overgrown  with  moss;  covered 
with  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young ;  for  that 
the  sap  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  boughs, 
but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more.  Pope,  MessiaJi,  3, 

Most.  adj.    [superlative  of  mo  =■  more.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number  or 
quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  have  any  acrimony  in  them, 
and  most  sorts  of  berries,  will  produce  diarrhoeas. — 
Arbuthnot. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  learning  flourished  among 
them,  and  I,  that  only  some  sort  of  learning  was 
kept  alive  by  them. — Pope. 

Many  of  the  apostles'  immediate  disciples  sent  or 
carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists  to  most  of 
the  churches  they  had  planted.— Addison,  Defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  Greatest.  Obsolete. 

They  all  repair'd,  both  most  and  least. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
At  most  or  at  the  most.    Within  the  furthest 
limit. 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.— Bacon. 
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Make  the  most  of  (anything).  Derive  the 
greatest  benefit  or  advantage  from. 

The  report  of  this  repulse  flying  to  London,  the 
most  was  made  of  that  which  was  true,  and  many 
falsities  added. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has, 
and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or  Na- 
ture.— Sir  R.  L' Estrangj. 

Most.  adv. 

1 .  In  the  greatest  degree :  (sometimes  with 
the,  as  '  I  esteem  him  the  most'). 

Coward  dogs 

Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 
threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.     Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Vie  JEneid,  i.  858. 
•2.  Word  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs 
to  put  them  in  the  superlative  degree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  is  the  most 
incentive  to  industry  ;  too  little  makes  men  despe- 
rate, and  too  much  careless. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  most  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  bounds. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness, 
the  little  finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what  is 
most  so. — Locke. 

Mostly,  adv.    For  the  greatest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 
totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease. — Bacon. 
Mostwhat.  adv.    For  the  most  port.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  go  thither  as  sent  by  him,  and  maintained  (most- 
what) of  him  ;  and  there  am  to  employ  my  time,  my 
body,  my  mind,  in  his  honour's  service. — Spenser, 
Letter  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  October  1579. 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and 
those  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  mostwhat 
conditionate,  the  Christian  grace  of  hope  must  be 
proportioned  and  attemperate  to  the  promise;  if  it 
exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a 
tympany  of  hope. — Hammond. 

Mot.  s.    [Fr.]    Word ;  motto. 

1.  Sentence  added  to  a  device.  Obsolete. 

With  his  big  title,  and  Italian  mot. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  2. 
Expressing  by  those  several  mots  connexed,  that, 
with  those  arms  of  counsel  and  strength,  the  Genius 
was  able  to  extinguish  the  king's  enemies. — B.  Jon- 
son,  King  James's  Entertainment. 

Fabius'  perpetual  golden  coat, 
Which  might  have  '  semper  idem '  for  a  mot. 

Marston,  Satires. 

2.  Call  sounded  on  the  horn,  in  hunting,  at 
the  death  of  the  game  :  (?  another  form  of 
Mort). 

'Ay,' said  the  knight,  'this  is  a  pledge  of  Locks- 
ley's  goodwill,  though  I  am  not  like  to  need  it. 
Three  mots  on  this  bugle  will,  I  am  assured,  bring 
round,  at  our  need,  a  jolly  band  of  honest  yeomen.' 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xli. 

Mote.  s.    [from  A.S.  mot  =  atom.]  Small 

particle  of  matter ;  anything  proverbially 

little. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 
there  be  no  wind.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Mote,    [see  Must.]  Obsolete. 

1.  Must. 

However  loth  he  were  his  way  to  slake, 
Yet  mote  he  algates  now  abide. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Might. 

Most  ugly  shapes, 
Such  as  dame  nature  self  mote  fear  to  see. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Within  the  postern  stood  Argantes  stout 
To  rescue  her,  if  ill  mote  her  betide. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  iii.  13. 

Mote.  s.  [from  A.S.  mol  =  meeting.]  Meet- 
ing. Obsolete. 

The  monk  was  going  to  London  ward, 
There  to  holde  grete  mote. 

Ballad  of  Robin  Hood.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Motet,  s.  [Fr.]   Kind  of  sacred  air ;  hymn. 
Commending  this  song's  delicate  air,  that  motet's 
dainty  air. — Brewer,  Comedy  if  Lingua,  iv.  1 :  1657. 

Dr.  Aldrich  has  adapted  the  music  of  two  of  their 
motets  to  English  words. — Mason,  Essays  on  English 
Church  Music,  p.  1 15. 

King  Henry  [VIII.]  composed  a  motett, beginning 
'  Quam  pulera  es,  O  arnica  mea.' — Ibid.  note. 
Moth.  v.  [A.S.  mob,  mobfie .]  Lepidopterous 
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insect  so  called,  akin  to  the  butterflies, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  position  of  the  wings  when  at  rest, 
which  is  horizontal,  or  on  an  approximate 
level  with  the  body,  rather  than  vertical, 
or  raised  so  as  to  meet  one  another  on 
their  upper  surfaces ;  by  the  antenna', 
which  are  tapering  rather  than  clavate,  or 
club-shaped,  at  the  ends ;  and  by  their 
habits,  which  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular, 
rather  than  diurnal. 

All  the  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence, 
did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  mollis.— Shakespear,  Co- 
riolanus,  i.  3. 

Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 
Or  motlis  through  written  pages  eat  their  way, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot. 

Charles  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  28. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Every  soldier  in  the  wars  should  do  as  every  sick 
man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  out  of  his  con- 
science.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
Motneaten.  part. pref.    Preyed  upon,  as  a 
garment  by  a  moth. 

Ruin  and  neglect  have  so  moth-eaten  her,  [the 
town  of  Fettiporej  as  at  this  day  she  lies  prostrate, 
and  is  become  the  object  of  contempt  and  pity. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  6t. 

He  as  a  rotten  thing  consumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten.— Job,  xiii.  28. 

The  old  copy  is  kept  '  in  archivis,'  though,  per- 
haps, as  it  always  was,  neglected,  soiled,  and  moth- 
eaten. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  658. 

Mothen.  adj.    Full  of  moths.  Rare. 

We  rake  not  up  olde,  mouldie,  and  mothen  parch. 

mentes  to  seeke  our  progenitours'  names. — Fullce 

Against  Allen,  p.  125  :  1580. 
Mother,  s.    [from  A.S.  modor.~] 

1.  Woman  who  has  borne  a  child. 

Let  thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
Used   adjectivally ;   generally   giving  two 
words  rather  than  a  compound. 
For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  art 
Could  work  he  put  in  proof. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
The  good  of  mother  church,  as  well  as  that  of 
civil  society,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necessary.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergtm  Juris  Canonici. 

The  resemblance  of  the  constitution  and  diet  of 
the  inhabitants  to  those  of  their  mother  country, 
occasion  a  great  affinity  in  the  popular  diseases. — 
Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bo- 
dies. 

The  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  cutting 
off  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  the  mother  plant.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Many  think,  that  they  can  never  speak  elegantly, 
nor  write  significantly,  except  they  do  it  in  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  devising  -.  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  mother-tongue,  and  thought  it  not  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  express  their  fancies.  By  means 
whereof  more  French  and  Latin  words  have  gained 
ground  upon  us  since  the  middle  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  than  were  admitted  by  our  ancestors 
. . .  not  only  since  the  Norman  but  the  Roman 
conquest. — Heylin. 

Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer,  had 
the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies  : 
both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his 
mother  tongue. — Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Fables. 

Mother  of  pearl.    See  Nacre. 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometimes  of  mother  of  pearl. 
— Hakewill. 

With  of  omitted. 

His  mortal  blade 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilt  was  burnish  d  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  motlier-pearl.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Mother  of  th yme.  Wild  thyme.  See  T  h  y  m  e. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  anything. 

Alas,  poor  country!  ...  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  Hysterical  passion. 

O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  tow'rd  my  heart ! 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Melancthon  will  have  it  [melancholy]  as  common 
to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous 
trouble,  passion,  dislike,  or  discontent.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  p.  177. 

This  stopping  of  the  stomach  might  be  the  mo- 
ther ;  forasmuch  as  many  were  troubled  with  mother 
fits,  although  few  returned  to  have  died  of  them. — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

4.  Familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old  woman, 
or  to  a  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  life. 
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I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  staying,  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  iny  affair. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

5.  Thick  substance. 

If  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  to- 
tally, it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  tho  mothers  of  dis- 
tilled waters. — Bacon. 

Potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii. 140. 

[Mother,  the  dregs  of  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  is  the  same 
word,  though  often  erroneously  referred  to  Dutch 
mvdder,  German  moder,  mud.  German  mutter, 
Bohemian  matka,  mother,  are  both  used  for  the 
mother  ordregs  of  vinegar ;  Esthonian  emma,  mother, 
emmakas,  mother  of  vinegar.  The  expression  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  process  of  distillation  or  of 
salt-making,  where  the  mother  waters  are  the  ori- 
ginal source  from  which  the  spirits  or  the  salts  are 
produced.  The  turbid  residue  is  the  mother  after 
parting  with  the  child,  to  which  the  process  of  ma- 
nufacture has  given  birth.  So  in  wine-making  the 
crushed  grapes  are  the  wine  in  its  mother's  womb, 
and  when  the  two  are  separated  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  the  husks  and  stones  are  regarded 
as  tho  effete  mother  or  matrix  from  whence  the 
pure  wine  has  been  produced.  When  applied  to 
sediment  subsequently  forming  in  the  liquid,  the 
mother  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  original  stock,  or 
parent  substance,  which  has  up  to  that  time  been 
retained  in  solution. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology^] 

Mother,  v.  a.    Adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

The  queen,  to  have  put  lady  Elizabeth  besides  the 
crown,  would  have  mothered  another  body's  child.— 
Howell,  History  of  England,  p.  170. 

Mother,  s.   Young  girl.  Obsolete,  except  as 

provincial,  when  mauther  is  the  commoner 

form. 

A  sling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy, 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Mother,  v.  n.  Bring  to,  pass  into,  a  mothery 
condition. 

Mothered,  part.  adj.  Brought  into  a  mothery 
condition. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  molher'd  oil. 

Dryden. 

Motherhood,  s.     Office  or  character  of  a 
mother. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good, 

Than  for  her  interest  of  motherhood.  Donne. 
Mothering-,  adj.    Sec  second  extract. 

I'll  to  thee  a  simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  mothering  ; 
So  that,  when  she  blesseth  thee, 
Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me. 

Herrick,  Hcsperides,  p.  278. 
To  go  a  mothering,  is  to  visit  parents  on  Jlidlent 
Sunday;  a  custom  derived,  as  Cowel  informs  us, 
from  persons,  in  the  times  of  popery,  visiting  their 
mother  church  on  that  day,  and  making  their  offer- 
ings at  the  high  altar.  The  custom  is  yet  retained 
in  some  places,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
midlenting. — Johnson. 

Motherless,  adj.    Destitute  or  bereft  of  a 
mother. 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour 
of  your  justice  would  make  complete  orphans,  being 
already  motherless. —  Waller,  Speech  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

My  concern  for  the  three  poor  motherless  children 
obliges  me  to  give  you  this  advice — Arbulhnot. 
Motherly,   adj.     Belonging  to  a  mother ; 
suitable  to  a  mother. 

They  can  owe  no  less  than  child-like  obedience  to 
her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  power. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though 
pure, 

Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  raised 
Some  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  C3. 
When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daugh- 
ters when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and  children 
will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and 
mothers. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Motherly,   adv.     After  the  manner  of  a 
mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth, 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth. 

Donne 

Motherwort,  s.    Plant  akin  to  the  thymes 
and  horehounds  so  called  ;  Leonurus  car- 

diaca. 

Motherwort  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree. 
r-Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  705  :  1G33. 
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Mothery.  adj.    Dreggy ;  feculent :  (used  of 
liquors). 

Or,  if  there  is  such  a  juice  as  Borri  pretends,  is  it 
not  enough  to  make  the  clearest  liquid  in  the  world 
both   feculent   and  mothery  ? — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  ii  ch.  xix.  (Rich.) 
Mothy.  adj.  Motheaten. 

His  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.— Shakespear,  Tattling  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Motility,  s.    Capability  of  moving. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  cells  which  possess 
the  attribute  of  motility  is  also  true  of  that  still 
more  remarkable  order  of  cells  peculiar  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  by  whose  agency  nerve-force  is  deve- 
loped.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  3:  1853. 

When  the  brain  is  affected,  and  the  patient  trou- 
bled with  persistent  headache,  associated  with  some 
slight  derangement  of  the  intelligence,  disorder  of 
the  sensibility,  illusions  of  the  senses,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  mental  power,  or  modification  of  moti- 
lity, his  condition  is,  in  many  eases,  entirely  over-  ; 
looked,  or  studiously  ignored,  as  if  such  symptoms  , 
were  signs  of  robust  health,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
frequently  are,  indications  of  cerebral  disorder  re- 
quiring the  most  grave  and  serious  attention,  ] 
prompt,  energetic,  and  skilful  treatment!  —  Dr.\ 
Forbes  Winsloiv,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of, 
the  Drain  and  Mind. 

Motion,  s.    [Lat.  motio,  -onis  ;  niotus,  pass. 

part,  of  moveo  =  move.] 

1.  Act  of  changing  place  :  (opposed  to  rest). 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  17C. 
The  sedentary  Earth, 
Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Ibid.  viii.  33. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

W'e  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion, 
As  idly  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 

2.  Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  151. 
The  soul 

O'er  ministerial  members  does  preside, 

To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 

Each  member  move,  and  every  motion  guide. 

Sir  It.  Blaekmore. 

3.  Manner  of  moving  the  body ;  port ;  gait. 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attend  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  222. 
Virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  fancy  once  embraced. 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  motion  graced. 

Waller. 

4.  Change  of  posture  ;  action. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  259. 
Encouraged  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh, 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  5:!2. 
Then  her  face  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 
be  for  one  so  young, 
And  my  eyes  on  all  her  motions  with  a  mute  obser- 
vance hung.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

.5.  Military  march,  or  remove. 

See  the  guards 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  590. 

6.  Agitation;  internal  action. 

3Iy  womb 

Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  779. 
Cease,  cease  thou  foaming  ocean, 

And  let  a  lover  rest ; 
Tor  what's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast? 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads. 

7.  Direction ;  tendency. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.75. 

8.  Impulse  communicated. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation,  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only 
known  to  God—  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustion  with- 
out: this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind ; 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  27. 

9.  Tendency  of   the  mind ;    thought  im- 
pressed. 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds 
from  God. — South,  Sermons. 
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10.  Proposal  made. 

If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  my  younger  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. — 
Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

1 1 .  Puppet  show ;  puppet.  Obsolete. 

He  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my 
land  and  living  lies. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  2. 

I  would  dance  at  may-poles,  and  make  syllabubs: 
as  a  country-gentlewoman,  keep  a  good  house,  and 
come  up  to  term  to  see  motions. — B.  Jonson,  Cyn- 
thia's Revels. 

If  he  be  that  motion  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noise,  I  shall  entertain  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife. 

This  travelling  motion  has  been  abroad  in  quest  of 
strange  fashions. — Marmion,  Antiquary. 

12.  Evacuation  of  the  intestine. 

13.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  motion  is  either  for  a  rule  absolute  in  the  first 
instance  ...  or  it  is  only  for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  termed  'a  rule  nisi,'  i.e.  unless 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary;  which  is  afterwards 
moved  to  be  made  absolute. — Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary, i 
Motion,  v.  a.    Propose.  Obsolete. 

I  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  p.57ti. 

Sir,  the  thing 
(But  that  I  would  not  seem  to  counsel  you) 
1  should  have  motiou'd  to  you  at  the  first. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
Thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
inundations, . .  .  w  nen  we  wi  re  quite  breathless  of 
thy  free  grace,  didst  motion  peace  and  terms  of  cove- 
nant with  us.— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  ii. 
Motion,  v.  n. 

1.  Advise;  make  propositi ;  offer  plans.  Ob- 
solete. 

Well  hast  thou  molion'd,  well  thy  thoughts  eni- 
ploy'd, 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  wldch  here 
God  hath  assign'd  us. 

Milton,  Paradi:  i  Lost,  ix.  229. 

2.  Make  a  gesture. 

Motionsr.  s.    One  who  makes  a  motion. 

After  this,  when  many  words  had  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  the  woman  pitifully  bewailing  the  horrible 
hard  fortune  of  her  husband,  these  motioners,  as  hot 
as  they  were  for  the  betrayal  and  yielding  up  of  the 
towne,  inclined  to  mercy  and  changed  their  minds. 
— Holland,  'Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Motionless,  adj.    Wanting  motion  ;  being 
•without  motion. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here, 
In  stony  fetters  lixt,  and  motionless. 

Milton,  Comus,  81S. 
Ha !  Do  1  dream  ?   Is  this  my  hoped  success  ? 
I  grow  a  statue,  stiff  and  motionless. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 
Recumbent  there  tho  maiden  glides  along 
On  her  aerial  way, 
How  swift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wind 
Had  flagged  in  flight  behind. 
Motionless  as  a  steeping  babe  she  lay, 
And  all  serene  in  mind, 
Feeling  no  fear.       Southey,  The  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Motist.  s.   In  Painting.  Disposer,  arranger, 
in  the  way  of  grouping  accessories. 

Howbeit,  a  man  is  much  more  moved  by  seeing 
than  by  hearing  ;  whence  I  hold  it  most  convenient 
for  that  painter  which  would  prove  a  cunning  mo- 
tist, to  be  curiouslie  precise  in  diligent  observing  of 
the  above  named  rules. — Lomalius,  On  Painting: 
1598. 

Motive,  adj. 

1.  Causing  motion  ;  movement. 

Shall  every  motive  argument  used  in  such  kind  of 
conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  others  still  to  con- 
clude the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  na- 
ture, when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead  them 
to  the  contrary  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move ;  having  power 
to  change  place. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mo- 
tive faculty  from  the  brain  ;  the  ligatures  for  the 
strengthening  of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in 
motion. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow? 

<S7r  It.  Blaekmore. 

That  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  motive 
power  of  souls  embodied,  and  the  gradual  increase 
of  men  and  animals. — Bentley. 

Motive.  S. 

1.  That  which  determines  the  choice;  that 
which  incites  the  action. 
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Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking?   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  linn  trust  on 
our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for 
us  ? — Addison. 

2.  Mover.  Obsolete. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's 
dower; 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  /hat  ends  well,  iv.  4. 
Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Motley,  adj. 

1.  Characterised  by  diversity  of  colours,  like 
patchwork. 

They  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
"Will  be  deceived. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.,  prologue. 
Expence  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  despair. 
^  Dryden. 

2.  Characterised  by  diversity  of  kind  or 
origin. 

Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
:        Did  first  our  Roman  purity  defile. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Persius,  i.  158. 

Motmot.  5.    [  ?  ]    In  Ornithology.   Bird  of 
the  family  Prionitidae  so  called. 

The  bee-eaters  appear  to  be  wanting  in  America, 
when  their  place  appears  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  the  motmots. — Translation  of  Cuvier's 
Rigne  Animal. 

Motor,  s.    [Lat.]  Mover. 

Tell  motion  it  is  worse  than  mad,  whose  motor's 
not  Altuightie.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage, 
sign.  Q.  2.  b. 

Where  there  is  no  adulterous  intent  or  evil  thought 
in  the  heart;  whose  prime  motor  and  spring  (as  to 
its  end  and  purpose)  being  set  true  to  the  measure 
of  God's  will,  the  outward  wheels,  motions,  and  in- 
dications cannot  go  amiss. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  41. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor,  and 
if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themselves 
to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their 
animator. — Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Motor,  adj.  [Lat.]  Motory.  Chiefly  used 
in  Physiology. 

The  more  varied  a  creature's  activities,  the  more 
varied  must  be  the  relations  in  which  it  puts  itself 
towards  surrounding  things;  and  hence  the  more 
varied  must  be  the  modes  in  which  surrounding 
things  affect  it.  And,  conversely,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  impressions  receivable  from  surrounding 
things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  faculties ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  must  be  the  tendency-towards 
modified  actions  in  the  motor  faculties.  Thus,  in 
respect  both  of  activity  and  complexity,  the  progress 
of  each  is  involved  with  the  progress  of  the  other.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

Slight  epileptiform  seizures,  marked  deviations 
from  healthy  thought,  obvious  impairment  of  the 
intelligence,  occasional  loss  or  exaltation  of  sensa- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  body,  trifling  defect  of 
motor  power,  and  headache  of  an  acute  type,  have 
existed  for  some  time  previously  to  the  supposed 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  yet  have  entirely 
escaped  observation,  and  if  recognised,  been  soon 
forgotten  by  the  patient  and  his  friends. — Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  On  certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind. 

Motorial.  adj.    Motory  ;  motor. 

If  the  mental  and  cerebral  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  represented  to  have  died  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  apparently  in  full  possession  of 
their  intellectual,  sensorial,  and  motorial  powers, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  close  and  rigid  analysis, 
some  degree  of  disorder,  or  impairment  of  these 
functions  would,  I  believe,  in  many  cases  have  been 
detected.—  Dr.  Forbes  Winsloiv,  On  certain  Obscure 
Diseases  oftlie  Brain  and  Mind. 

Motory.  adj.    Giving  motion. 

The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without  great 
difficulty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions  of  the 
motory  muscles. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Mottled,  adj.  Marked  with  different  colours. 
'Beef!'  said  his  companion,  screwing  a  pinch- 
beck glass  into  his  right  eye.  '  Beef ; — mottled,  cowey 
— humph  !  Lamb;  —  oldish  —  rawish  —  muttony  — 
humph !  Pie ;— stalish.  Veal  ?— no,  pork.  Ah ! 
what  will  you  have  ?  '—Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtous, 
b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Motto,  s.  [Italian.]  Sentence  or  word  added 
to  a  device,  or  prefixed  to  anything  written. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of  human  nature, 
rather  to  suffer  than  to  die. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 
We  ought  to  be  meek-spirited,  till  we  are  assured 


of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors ;  for  covetousness 
and  circumvention  make  no  good  motto  for  a  coat. — 
Collier. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  good  works  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
'  Inservi  Deo  et  la?tare,'  Serve  God  and  be  chearful. 
— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows  that 
nothing  is  so  useless  as  a  general  maxim.  If  it  be 
very  moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve  for  a  copy  to 
a  charity-boy.  If,  like  those  of  Rochefoucault,  it  be 
sparkling  and  whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent 
motto  for  an  essay.  But  few  indeed  of  the  many  wise 
apophthegms  which  have  been  uttered,  from  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor 
Richard,  have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action.— 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machia- 
velli. 

Moufflon,  s.    See  Musmon. 
Mould,  s.     [from  Fr.  mouillcr.~]  Fungoid 
concretion  on  bodies  decaying  in  damp  and 
warm  places. 

All  motdds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
moulds  of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  turn  into 
worms. — Bacon. 

The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract 
mould. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a 
college,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust  upon 
his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  awkwardness  in  them. 
— Watts. 

Mould,  v.  7i.    Gather  mould;   rot;  breed 
worms ;  putrefy. 

Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idleness. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  La  ices  Tale,  prologue. 
When  the  host  reserved  beginneth  to  mowl  or 
putrifie,  and  should  ingender  wormes,  then  another 
substance  succeedeth  it. — Archbishop  Crammer,  An- 
swer to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  400. 
In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wants  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain ; 
Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweet  meats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould  more  than  in 
others. — Bacon. 

Mould,  i'.  a.    Cover  with  mould;  corrupt 
by  mould. 

Shall  never  chest  bymolen  it,  ne  mough  after  byte 
it. —  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  fol.  71. 
The  gylt  of  man  with  rust  of  synne  ymouled. 

Lydgate,  Lyfe  of  our  Lady,  b.  ii. 

Mould,  s.    [from  A.S.  mold.} 

1.  Earth;  soil  ;  ground  in  which  anything 
grows. 

Those  motdds  that  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  or 
hazelly  colour  are  accounted  the  best. — Miller. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  we  call  mould. —  Woodward. 

2.  Matter  of  which  anything  is  made. 

When  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man. 

Dryden. 

Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  weak  sex. 

Addison.  Cato. 
O  terror  !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?   O  joy ! 
What  doth  she  look  on  ?   Whom  doth  she  behold? 
Her  nero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ? 
His  vital  presence  ?  his  corporeal  mould  ? 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 
Mould,  s.    [from  Fr.  moule.~\ 

1.  Matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast,  or  in 
which  anything  receives  its  form. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 

The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfit  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint.  Surrey. 

French  churches  all  cast  according  unto  that 
mould  which  Calvin  had  made. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient  churches  be  com- 
pared, it  may  be  perceived  they  had  all  one  original 
mould. — Ibid. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed. 

Shakespear,  Coriola?ius,v.S. 
The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  motdds  prepared ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools :   then  what  might  else  be 

wrought 
FusUe,  or  grav'n  in  metal. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  570. 

2.  Cast ;  form. 

No  mates  for  you 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Learn 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 
Or  substance,  how  endued,  and  what  their  power, 
And  where  their  weakness. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  354. 
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From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 

Mould,  v.  a.    Form  ;  shape  ;  model. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. — 
Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  porir.ger, 
A  velvet  dish  ;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.3. 
O  fleeting  joys 
Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 
Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  741. 

He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals,  and  builds  houses. 
—Sir  M.  Hale. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  youth  into  what  shape  we  please,  and  give 
them  the  impressions  of  such  habits  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  puritan, 
moulded  up  their  new  schemes  of  religion  with  re- 
publican principles  in  government  — Sivift. 

Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  lessons  till 
they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  fiction  or 
fable  like  those  of  ^Esop. —  Watts. 

Dunstan  not  from  his  infancy,  but  from  his  youth, 
had  been  self-trained  as  a  monk.  In  Dunstan  were 
moulded  together  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  East- 
cm  anchorite  (his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room 
for  his  body,  yet  his  cell  was  not  only  his  dwelling, 
it  was  his  workshop  and  forge),  with  some  of  the 
industry  and  accomplishments  of  a  Benedictine. — 
Mil/man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xii.  ch.  i. 

Mouldable.  adj.    That  may  be  moulded. 

The  differences  of  figurable  and  not  figurable, 
mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions. 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Moulder,  s.    One  who  moulds. 

We  are  against  those  unthinking,  overbearing 
people,  who,  in  these  odd  times,  under  that  pre- 
tence, [freedom  of  thought,]  set  up  for  reformers, 
and  new  molders  of  the  constitution. — Bishop  Ber- 
keley, Discourse  addressed  to  Magistrates. 

Moulder,  v.  n.  Turn  to  dust  by  natural 
decay ;  crumble  or  waste  away  gradually. 

If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemies  army  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to  any  ad- 
vantage he  would  take. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Whatsoever  moulders,  or  is  wasted  away,  is  car- 
ried into  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing  brought 
back  again—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

This,  sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view  behold  a  na- 
tion overwhelmed  with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted  ; 
her  trade  declining;  the  affections  of  her  colonies 
alienated ;  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  transferred  to 
the  soldiery;  a  gallant  army,  which  never  fought 
unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow  subjects, mould- 
ering away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of 
common  abilities  and  spirit  -,  and,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, the  administration  of  justice  become  odious 
and  suspected  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. — 
Letters  of  Junius,  let.  i. 

Moulder,  v.  a.    Turn  to  dust ;  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have  been 
moldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake.— Ad- 
dison, Travels  in  Italy. 

Mouldering-,  part.  adj.  Falling,  crumbling, 
into  mould. 

See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years, 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears  ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread, 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish'd  like  their  dead ; 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 
Some  hostile  fury.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ep.  v 

Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day, 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  Saul. 
Mouldiness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Mouldy;  state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flesh,  fish,  and  plants,  after  a  motddiness,  rotten- 
ness, or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.— 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Moulding:,  s-  Ornamental  cavities  in  wood 
or  stone. 

Hollow  mouldings  are  required  in  the  work. — 
Moxon. 

Moulding:,  verbal  abs.  Forming  by,  or  as 
by,  a  mould. 

Singleton  .  .  .  had  come  to  school  a  great  deal  too 
late  for  '  moulding,'  as  the  process  of  warping  youth 
is  amusingly  called.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  too 
much,  for  the  intellectual  part  of  it ;  and  as  for  tfie 
other,  he  had  been  always,  for  the  last  few  years, 
brought  into  contact  with  people  of  the  world. — 
Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.i.  ch.  vii. 
Mouldwarp.  s.     [A.S.  mold-  earth,  soil  + 

weorpan  =  throw  up,  warp.]     Mole,  i.e. 

»  nimal  so  called. 
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Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
"Whose  base  effect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  Hie, 
But  like  a  mouldwarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie. 

Spenser. 

While  they  play  the  mould  warps,  unsavoury 
damps  distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only 
for  the  present.—  Carevo. 

With  pins  we  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  Achat  and  the  mouldwarp. — /.  Walton, 
Complete  Angler. 

Mouldy,  adj.    Overgrown  with  concretions. 

Why  stand'st  there,  quoth  he,  thou  brutish  block  ? 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock.  .  .  . 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  ; 
The  mottldy  moss  which  thee  accloyeth 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon,  I  rede  thee,  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 

Is  thy  name  Mouldy? — Yea. — T is  the  more  time 
thou  wert  used. — Ha,  ha,  ha;  most  excellent.  Things 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use.  Well  said,  Sir  John. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

The  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
winds  and  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually 
fretting  it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour 
which  others  contract. — Addison. 

Jt  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time  at 
which  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  there 
was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  naval  adminis- 
tration. . .  .  The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink 
than  they  had  ever  had  before;  comforts  which 
Spain  did  not  afford  were  supplied  from  home  ;  and 
yet  the  charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Tor- 
rington's  time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy 
biscuit  and  nauseous  beer. — Macaiday,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xx. 

moult,  v.n.    [see  Mew.]    Shed  or  change 
the  feathers  ;  lose  feathers. 
Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  wide  whole  world  again 
Such  a  constant  lover.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

moulting,  part.  adj.    Undergoing  change  of 
plumage ;  losing  feathers. 

The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  Moulting  wings, 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmur  sings. 

Garth. 

moulting-,  verbal  abs.    Period  during  which 
birds  undergo  a  change  of  plumage. 

Some  birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Robin- 
red-breasts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red 
again  by  degrees. — Bacon. 

mounch.  v.  a.  Munch. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesimts  in  her  lap, 
And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

mound,  s.    Embankment  of  earth  or  stone 
raised  for  fortification  or  defence. 
His  broad  branches,  laden  with  rich  fee, 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compass'd  with  a  mound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  sea's  a  thief  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  with  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  x.82. 
mound,  v.  a.    Fortify  with  a  mound. 
We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallies, 
Brush  the  banks  that  mound  our  alleys  ; 
We  will  muster  nature's  dainties. 

Drayton,  3Iuses'  Elysium:  1C30. 
A  spacious  city  stood  with  firmest  walls 
Sure  mounded.  J.  Pliilips,  Cyder,  i.  175. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound. 

The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and 
mountains. — Addison. 

mount,  s.    [A.S.  munt;  Lat.  mons,  montis.~] 

1.  Mountain;  hill. 

Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount. — Genesis, 
xxxi.  54. 

Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Odes, 
b.  i.  ode  ix. 

2.  Artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden  or  other 
place. 

He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short  time 
cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike  sol- 
diers.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

3.  Public  treasure  ;  bank.  Obsolete. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing;  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to  parti- 
cular exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpe- 
tuity, which  will  not  break. — Macon. 
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mount,  v.  n.    [Fr.  monler.J 

1.  Rise  on  high. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high? — Job,  xxxix.  2". 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high, 
And  meets  half-way  new  fires  that  show'r  from  sky. 

Cowley. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  them,  it  would 
kindle  jealousy,  and  as  the  first  range  of  that  ladder 
which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  Tower  ;  be  built  up  to  a  great  elevation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall 
perish. — Job,  xx.  0. 

3.  Get  on  horseback. 

He  was  readie  to  his  stecde  to  mount. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  10,  16. 

4.  Attain  in  value ;  amount. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  2C9. 

mount,  v.  a. 

1.  Raise  aloft ;  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er, 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

The  air  is  so  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feel- 
ing of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to  mount 
herself  by. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Ascend ;  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  once  our  own? 

Dryden. 

3.  Place  on  horseback ;  furnish  with  horses. 

Three  hundred  horses  in  high  stables  fed, 
Stood  ready,  shining  all,  and  smoothly  dress'd; 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best, 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid,  vii.  378. 

Clear  reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strong  and  vigorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  attain  their  end :  fancy  without  reason,  is 
like  a  horse  without  a  rider;  and  reason  without 
fancy  is  not  well  mounted. —  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

4.  Adapt  to,  or  set  upon,  parts  essential  for 
use  or  ornament :  (as,  '  To  mount  a  can- 
non '  =  set  a  gun  upon  a  carriage ;  to 
'  mount  a  precious  stone '  =  fit  it  to  some 
suitable  holder  ;  '  To  mount  a  statue'  =  set 
it  upon  a  pedestal,  &c). 

Mount  guard.  Do  duty  and  watch  at  any 
particular  post. 

Is  not '  statio '  properly  a  military  term,  signifying 
a  soldier's  being  upon  his  duty,  or  (as  we  now  say 
in  England)  mounting  the  guard/  —  Harris,  On 
Isaiah,  liii.  p.  225  :  17i49. 
mountain,  s.    [Fr.  montaigne.] 

1 .  Large  hill ;  vast  protuberance  of  the 
earth. 

And  by  his  false  worship  such  power  he  did  gain, 
As  kept  him  o'  the  mountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

Sir  IV.  Raleigh. 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats, but  seems  on  ground, 
Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  850. 
From  Acmon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came, 
So  large,  it  half  deserved  a  mountain's  name. 

Dryden. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yond  hill, 
Your  legs  are  young.    Shakespear,  Cynibeline,  iii.  3. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines. 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.l. 

2.  Anything  proverbially  huge. 

I  had  been  drowned ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  should  I  have 
been  when  I  had  been  swelled  ?  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Fart  III.  iii.  2. 

3.  Wine  so  called. 

Very  little  old  mountain  or  Malaga  sweet  wine  is 
grown  at  present. — C.  Redding,  History  and  De- 
scription of  Modern  Wines,  p.  201 :  1851. 
Make  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.     Make  great 

out  of  little  difficulties.    See  Molehill. 
Mountain  in  labour.    Much  preparation  with 
little  result,  from  the  fable. 
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mountaineer,  s.  Inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Yield,  rustick  mountaineer. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

mountaineer,   v.  n.    Assume,  practice,  the 

habits  of  a  mountaineer, 
mountaineering-,   verbal  abs.  Assumption, 
practice,  of  the  habits  of  a  mountaineer. 
Nevertheless,  the  human  arms  and  legs  do,  when 
needful,  fulfil,  to  some  extent,  each  others'  offices. 
Not  only  in  childhood  and  old  age  are  the  arms 
used  for  purposes  of  support,  but  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  as  when  mountaineering,  they  are  so  used 
by  men  in  full  vigour.  And  that  legs  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
arms,  is  proved  by  the  great  amount  of  manipula- 
tory skill  reached  by  them  when  the  arms  are  ab- 
sent.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

mountainer.  s.    Mountaineer.  Hare. 

Through  all  Turkie,  especially  in  places  desert, 
there  are  many  mountainers,  or  outlaws,  like  tlie 
wild  Irish,  who  live  upon  spoil. — Sii'  H.  Blount, 
Voyage  into  the  Levant,  p.  21 :  1650. 

A  few  mountainers  may  escape,  enough  to  con- 
tinue human  race:  and  yet  being  illiterate  rusticks 
(as  mountainers  always  are)  they  can  preserve  no 
memoirs  of  former  times. — Bentley,  Sermons,  p.  10S  : 
ed.  1721. 

This  word  is  certainly  written  mountainer,  as  well 
as  mountaineer,  though  Dr.  Johnson  notices  only 
the  latter.  Nor  has  Bentley  written  it  mountaineer, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  exhibits  the  word  in  the  example 
from  his  sermons,  but  mountainer.  Mountainer 
also  is  in  the  old  dictionary  of  Sherwood. — Todd. 
mountainet.  s.  Hillock ;  small  mount. 
Rare. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  moun- 
tainets  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempe.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 
mountainous,  adj. 

1.  Hilly  ;  full  of  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed, 
when  you  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of  a 
mountainous  land,  in  respect  of  the  sea. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  oft/ie  Earth. 

2.  Large  as  mountains  ;  huge  ;  bulky. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do't, 
Mountainous  errour  would  be  too  highly  lieapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii  3. 
On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise  ; 
Whose  towering  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit. 

Prior,  Odes,  On  Exodus  III.  1 1. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

In  destructions  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  the 
remnant  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the 
time  past. — Bacon,  Essays. 

mountainousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Mountainous ;  state  of  being  full  of 
mountains. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness  of 
it. — Brereivood. 

Mountant.  adj.  [Fr.  montant.]  Rising  on 
high.  Rhetorical. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  A  thens,  iv.  3. 
mountebank,  s.    [Italian,  monta  in  banco. 
Florio,   1598.     To   the  etymology,  viz., 
mounting  a  bank,  our  old  writers  thus  al- 
lude: 'Fellow  to  mount  a  bank' — the  Italian 
mountebanks.   (B.  Jonson,  Volpone.)  '  The 
paltriest  mime  that  ever  mountcdupon  bunk.' 
(Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.)] 
1.  One  who  mounts  a  bench,  or  stage,  in  a 
market,  fair,  or  other  public  place,  boast- 
ing of  his  medical  skill,  and  selling  medi- 
cines alleged  to  possess  infallible  powers. 
1  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Can  save  the  thing  from  death. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
As  if  Divinity  had  catch'd 
The  itch  on  purpose  to  be  scratch'd ; 
Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 
Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  are  cured  again. 

Butler,  IIudibras,'\.\  163. 
But  /Eschylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  stage. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Sophouisba. 
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I  give  Mansel  credit  for  his  invention,  in  propa- 
gating the  report  that  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a  mounte- 
tank's  inerry-andrew  at  Gloucester. — Smollett,  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphrey  Clinker. 

The  Greek  yor;?  was  originally  a  sorcerer,  who 
howled  over  his  magic  rites.  In  Italian,  ciarlatano 
is  from  ciarlare,  to  chatter  (hence  the  French  char- 
latan) :  cantambanco  and  saltimbanco  derive  their 
names  from  the  habit  of  standing  on  a  bench  to  ad- 
dress the  people  and  exhibit  their  drugs,  &c,  like 
the  English  mountebank.  Quacksalber,  German, 
and  quacksalver,  English,  (whence  quack,  by  abbre- 
viation), are  derived  from  the  garrulity  of  the  itine- 
rant vender  of  drugs  and  nostrums.  The  German 
quackeln  corresponds  to  our  cackle.  'Ayvprris,  a  col- 
lector of  alms  or  money,  resembles  the  Latin  circu- 
lator, a  vagrant  mountebank. — -Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On 
t lie  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  ii.  note. 

2.  Any  boastful  or  false  pretender. 

As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 
There  are  mountebanks,  and  smatterers  in  state. — 
Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks 
will  undertake. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Hull. 
[Mountebank. — A  quack  who  mounted  on  a  bench  to 
vaunt  his  pretensions  in  the  hearing  of  the  crowd. 
So  Italian  saltimbanco,  a  mountebank,  from  satire, 
sultare,  to  mount,  and  banco,  bench. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Mountebank,  v.  a,    Cheat  by  false  boasts 
or  pretences.  Rare. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Mountebankery.  s.  Boastful  and  false  pre- 
tence; quackery.  Rare. 

Mere  empirical  state  mountebankery. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  509. 
Mountenaunce.  s.    Amount  of  a  thing  in 
space.  Obsolete. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenaunce 
Retired  their  steeds,  to  runne  in  even  race. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mounter,  s.    One  who  mounts. 
Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own, 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown  ; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Few  bankers  will  to  heaven  be  mounters.  Swift. 
Mounting:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Ascent. 

From  this  the  beholder  descending  many  steps, 
was  afterwards  conveyed  again  by  several  mountings 
to  various  entertainments  of  scent  and  sight. — Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Then  he  compared  and  criticised  the  dates  of 
every  rumoured  incident  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours ;  .  .  .  counted  even  the  number  of  stairs  which 
the  minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in,his  visit 
to  the  palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dis- 
mountings  must  have  absorbed. — B.  Disraeli,  Co- 
ningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Adventitious  part  required  for  use  or 
ornament.    See  Mount,  v.  a.  4. 

Mountingly.  adv.    By  ascent.  Rare. 

I  leap'd  for  joy, 
So  mountingly,  I  touch'd  the  stars,  methought. 

3Iassinger,  Old  Law. 

Mounty.  s.  [N.Fr.  monte.]  Rise  of  a  hawk. 
Obsolete. 

The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane, 
was  the  mounty  at  a  heron,  which  getting  up  on  his 
waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the  air  next  to 
the  earth  were  not  fit  to  fly  through,  now  diminished 
the  sight  of  himself.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourn,  v.  n.    [A.S.  murnan.~\ 

1.  Grieve;  be  sorrowful. 

My  vineyard  being  desolate,  mourneth  unto  me.- 
Jeremiah,  xii.  11. 

Next  came  one, 
Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  457. 

2.  Wear  the  customary  garb  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black  ;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps  then  mourn  a  year  ; 
And  bear'about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  public  show. 

Pope,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Lady. 

Mourn,  v.  a. 

1.  Grieve  for;  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drown'd, 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 


Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
Uis  children  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once. 

Milfoil,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  757. 
The  muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  triumph 
sung.  Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis. 

Fortius  himself  oft  fails  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Milton,  Comus,  234. 

Mourne.  s.  [  ?  ]  Round  end  of  a  staff ;  part 
of  a  lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed, 
or  where  it  is  taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to 
give  a  lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  co- 
loured with  hooks  near  the  mourne,  that  they  pret- 
tily represented  sheep  hooks. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Mourner.  s. 

1.  One  who  mourns  or  grieves. 

The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret. — 
Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 
To  cure  thy  woe  she  shews  thy  fame ; 

Lest  the  great  mourner  should  forget 
That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  came, 
Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourners'  hearts. 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  mourning 
attire. 

A  woman  that  had  two  daughters  buried  one, 
and  mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son  ; 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burns ; 
He  numbers  all  his  kindred  in  their  urns. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  3S0. 
•3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

The  mourner  yew,  and  builder  oak  were  there. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  961. 
Mournful,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  5. 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  musick  made. 

Dryden. 

2.  Causing  sorrow. 

Upon  his  tomb, 
Shall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournf  ul  death. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 

3.  Sorrowful ;  feeling  sorrow. 

The  mournful  fair, 
Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return, 
With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair, 
Shall  visit  her  distinguish'd  urn. 

Prior,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow  ;  expressive  of  grief. 

Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  5. 
On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs. 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

In  the  superlative  degree.  Rare. 

Thus  for  poor  Boehmer  are  the  mournfullest  days 
and  nights  appointed. — Carlyle,  Historical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

Mournfully,  adv.  In  a  mournful  manner ; 
sorrowfully. 

Beat  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

Mourning:,  s. 

1.  Lamentation;  sorrow. 

Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  those  days  f  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  and  great  mournings. — 2  Es- 
dras,  xvi.  17. 

2.  Garb  or  drapery  appropriate  to  funerals. 

With  sober  pace  they  inarched,  and  often  stay'd, 
And  through  the  master-street  the  corps  convey'd, 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  939. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing apparel. — 2  Samuel,  xiv.  2. 

Publish  it  that  she  is  dead ; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation, 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

Mourningiy.  adv.  In  a  mourning  manner ; 
with  the  appearance  of  sorrowing. 

The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingiy—Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 
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Mouse,  s.  collective  (so-called  plural)  form 
mice.    [A.S.  mus,  pi.  mys.'] 

1.  Small  quadruped  so  called  of  the  genus 
Mus. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs  ; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
AVhere  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Ju  venal,  iii.  339. 
This  structure  of  hair  I  have  observed  in  the  hair 
of  cats,  rats,  and  mice. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

2.  Word  of  endearment.  Obsolete. 

Then  part  they  all;  each  one  unto  their  house; 
And  who  had  mark'd  the  pretty  looks  that  past 
From  privy  friend  unto-his  pretty  mouse, 
Would  say  with  me,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
It  was  a  party,  trust  me,  worth  the  sight. 

Breton,  Works  of  a  Young  Wit:  1577. 
Let  the  bloat  king  . . . 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek,  call  you  his  mouse. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Mouse,  v.  n.    (the  s  sounded  as  z.) 

1.  Catch  mice. 

2.  Tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

Well  moused,  lion ! 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
Mouse,  v.  a.    ?  Make  a  mouse  of. 

It  had  been  worse  to  have  been  prisoner 
To  such  a  beast ;  who,  though  he  doth  not  bear 
A  mouse's  heart,  might  have  mouz'd  me. 

Sir  li.  Fanshawe,  Translation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido,  p.  115:  ed.  1676. 

Mouse-ear.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Myosotis  (Gr.  jttDf,  fivbc.  =  mouse  + 
oi5c,  wroc  =  ear)  which  word  it  translates. 
To  him  that  hath  a  flux,  of  shepherd's-purse  he 
gives, 

And  mouse-ear  unto  him  whom  some  sharp  rupture 
grieves.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Great  mouse-ear  is  called  of  the  later  herbarists 
Pilosella,  and  Auricula  muris;  in  Dutch  Nagecruyt 
and  Muysoor;  Lacuna  thinks  it  Holosteum;  in 
French  Oreille  de  rat,  ou  souris ;  in  Italian,  Pelo- 
sella;  in  English  mouse-ear. — Gerarde,  Herball,p, 
426:  1633. 

Mousehole.  s.  Hole  which  gives  passage 
to  a  mouse  ;  very  small  cavity. 

He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole:  the  last 
man  ever  speaks  the  best  reason. — Dryden  and  Lee, 
(Edipus. 

He  can  creep  iii  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  he  soon 
grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.— Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

Mousehunt.  s.    Mouser.  Rare. 

You  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your  time, 
But  I  will  watch  you. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 
The  ferrets  and  mouse-hunts  of  an  index. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.i. 

Mouser.  s.  Catcher,  hunter  (as  a  cat)  of 
mice. 

Puss,  a  madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 
open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good  mouser. — 
Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Mousetaii.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Myosurus  (Gr.  /nV,  fivbc  =  mouse  + 
otipoc  =  tail)  which  word  it  translates. 

Mousetaii  groweth  upon  a  barren  ditch  bankc, 
neere  unto  a  gate  leading  into  a  pasture  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  way,  as  ye  go  from  London  to  a 
village  called  Hampstead ;  in  a  held  as  you  go  to  Ed- 
monton (a  village  neere  London)  unto  a  house 
thereby  called  Pirns,  by  the  foot-path's  sides ;  in 
Woodford  Bow  in  Waltham  Forest,  and  in  the  or- 
chard belonging  to  Mr.  Francis  Whetstone  in  Essex, 
and  in  other  places. —  Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  426:  1633. 

Mousetrap,  s.  Trap  in  which  mice  are 
taken. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  I  have  reason 
to  conclude,  in  their  principles  are  not  simply  me- 
chanical, although  a  mouse-trap,  or  Achitas'  dove, 
moved  mechanically.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Madam,  getting  up  again, 
With  her  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior,  A  Reasonable  Affliction. 
Mousing-,  part.  adj.     Stealthy  ;  insidious  ; 
sneaking ;  catlike. 

A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 
A  whole  assembly  of  mousing  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdoms 
in  blood. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Moustache,  s.    [Fr.]    See  Mustache. 
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MOUTH> 

Move  j 
Mouth,  s.    [A.S.  ?««5.] 

1.  Principal  aperture  in  the  head  of  an 
animal,  serving  for  the  passage  of  food, 
and  the  emission  of  the  voice. 

The  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening :  and  1o, 
in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off. — Genesis, 
viii.  11. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  visage  some- 
what longer,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have  con- 
sisted with  a  soul. — Locke. 

2.  Instrument  of  speech. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mouth. 
— Genesis,  xxiv.  57.' 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Havingly  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  eter- 
nity, we  think  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  it. — Locke. 

As  the  first  clement  of  a  compound. 

Riotous  madness, 
To  he  entangled  with  these  mouth-made  vows, 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

3.  One  who  speaks  for  all ;  oracle.  Ludi- 
crous. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  street  where 
he  lives. — Addison. 

4.  Cry ;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 

Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 
threaten 

Runs  far  before  them.     Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside 
Deals  glancing  wounds  ;  the  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none,  abide. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Atalanta 
and  Meleager. 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capito!, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison,  Cato. 

.'>.  Orifice  of  a  vessel  hy  which  it  is  filled  or 
emptied ;  entrance  to  any  cavity  or  pas- 
sage. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of 
water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the  candle, 
and  it  will  make  the  water  rise. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  in  an 
oval  figure. — Addison. 

6.  Part  of  a  river,  creek,  &c,  where  its 
waters  join  those  of  an  ocean  or  other 
large  hody  of  water. 

He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  daring 
them  to  fight.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being  more 
dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the  mouth, 
Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
3Ieasures. 

Make  mouths.    Make  grimaces. 

Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw 
out  the  tongue? — Isaiah,  lvii.  4. 

Persevere,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  1  turn  my  back. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Xight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Coleshill, 
or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  Warwick- 
shire, more  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  can- 
not comprehend. — Addison. 

Down  in  the  mouth.    Chapfallen  ;  dejected. 
But,  upon  bringing  the  net  ashore,  it  proved  to  be 
only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes  :  upon 
this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the  mouth. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Mouth,  v.  n.  [the  -th  sounded  as  in  thine.'] 
Speak  vehemently  and  clamorously ;  rant ; 
vociferate. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 
And  mouth  at  Caisar  till  I  shake  the  senate. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Mouth,  v.  a.  [the  -th  sounded  as  in  thine.'] 
1.  Utter  with  affected  loudness  and  vehe- 
mence. 

Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounced  it,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue :  but  if  you  mouth  it,  1  had  as  lievo 
the  town-crier  liad  spoke  my  lines. — Sliakespear, 
Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more, 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

Charles  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  143. 
What  else  can  1  do?   I  will  not  work,  and  I  can- 
not live  like  you  in  a  lone  wilderness  on  a  crust  of 
bread.  Nor  is  my  name  liko  yours,  mouthed  by  the 
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praise  of  honest  men :  my  character  is  marked ; 
those  who  once  welcomed  me  shun  now. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  Eugene  Aram,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Friendship !  to  be  two  in  one  ! 

Bet  the  canting  liar  pack  ! 
Well  1  know  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

Tennyson,  Tlie  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Chew  ;  eat. ;  grind  in  the  mouth. 

Corne  carried  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean, 
And  after  thy  cattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean. 

Tusser.  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  steel, 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs  ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

3.  Seize  in  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of  bis 
jaw;  first mouth'd, to  be  last  swallowed. — Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Luciliua  never  fear'd  the  times, 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  dissected  crimes : 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought. 
He  mouth'd  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  228. 

4.  Insult;  attack  with  reproachful  language. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death  j 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceased  to  be, 
Returning  to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 
Whence  first  they  sprung ;  then  might  the  de- 
bauchee 

Entrembling  mouth  the  heavens. 

Blair,  The  Grave. 

lYXouth-honour.  s.  Civility  outwardly  ex- 
pressed without  sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  month-honour,  breath 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 

Shakespea  r,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Mouthfriend.  .9.  One  who  professes  friend- 
ship insincerely. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  moulh-friends:  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  6. 

Mouthful.  S. 

1 .  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 

2.  Small  quantity. 

A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass, 
charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came 
back.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  499. 

Mouthpiece,  s. 

1 .  Separable  piece  of  a  musical  wind  instru- 
ment, or  of  any  tube  for  blowing  through, 
to  suit  the  mouth  of  the  blower. 

A  brass  blowpipe  with  an  ivory  mouthpiece  com- 
plete the  apparatus. — Faraday,  Cliemical  Manipu- 
lation. 

2.  Spokesman  :  (as,  '  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
assembly'). 

Klovable.  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved  ;  not  fixed;  port- 
able ;  such  as  may  be  carried  from  place  to 
place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God 
had  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  movable  tabernacle 
they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Any  who  sees  the  Teverone  must  conclude  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  movable  rivers  in  the  world,  that  it 
is  so  often  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into  another. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Some  write  this  word  moveable,  and  its  derivatives 
'isiovcablcncss,  moveably,  but  there  is  no  necessity 
for  retaining  the  c ,  any  more  than  in  improvable,  or 
immovable, when  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  omits  it;  and 
it  is  indeed  now  usually  omitted.— Todd. 

2.  Shifting  in  respect  of  the  day  of  the  year. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  periodical,  by 
which  the  movable  festivals  of  the  Christian  church 
are  regulated. — Holder. 

Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  English  church.  But  the  first  eminent 
instance  of  a  general  tax  required  from  the  clergy 
was  the  famous  Saladine  tithe  ;  a  tenth  of  all  move- 
able estate,  imposed  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  upon  all  their  subjects,  with  the  consent 
of  their  great  councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  intended  crusades. — 
Hallam,  Vieio  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  pt.  ii. 

Movableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Movable;   mobility;   possibility   to  be 

moved. 

Da  Moulin  took  his  errour,  at  leastwise  touching 
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the  movableness  of  the  poles  of  the  equator,  from 
Joseph  Scaliger. — Uakewill,  Apology,  p.  92. 

Movables,  s.  pi.    Goods  ;  furniture. 

We  seize 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Let  him  that  moved  you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence;  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
Y'ou  were  a  movable. — Why,  what's  a  movable? — 
A  joint  stool. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1, 
Surveys  rich  movables  with  curious  eye, 
Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy. 

Dryden. 

Movably.  adv.    In  a  movable  manner. 

His  back-piece  is  composed  of  eighteen  plates, 
movably  joined  together  by  as  many  intermediate 
skins. — Grew. 

Moval.  s.    Removal.  Hare. 

Whereat  lie  by  and  by 
Tut  forth  his  strength,  and  roused  it  from  the  root. 
And  it  removed,  whose  movall  with  loud  shout 
Did  fill  the  echoing  air. 

Virgil  by  Vicars,  1632.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Move.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  out  of  one  place  into  another;  put  in 
motion. 

Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God. — 
Psalms,  lxviii.  8. 

At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of 
his  place.— Job,  xxxvii.  1. 

2.  Give  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite 
My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  move. 
His  heart  1  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  90. 

The  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  opera- 
tive faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot 
at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that 
time  inattainable. — Locke. 

3.  Propose ;  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  sufficient,  the  will 
may  move  a  review,  and  require  the  understanding 
to  inform  itself  better. — Archbishop  Bramhali,  An- 
swer to  Hobbes. 

They  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  move  and  who 
decline  war  upon  particular  respects. — Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward,  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

To  Indamora  you  my  suit  must  move. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

4.  Persuade;  prevail  on ;  dispose  by  some- 
thing determining  the  choice. 

A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
When  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent, 
And  could  not  move  him  from  his  lix'd  intent, 
She  flew  to  rage. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  522 

5.  Affect ;  touch  pathetically  ;  stir  passion. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.   Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Should  a  shipwrcck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
Wouldst  thou  be  moved  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms?      Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  17S. 

O  let  thy  sister,  (laughter,  handmaid  move, 
Or  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

G.  Make  angry. 

From  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  distemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground  i 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1.  ' 

7.  Put  into  commotion. 

When  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem  ...  all  the 
city  was  moved  about  them.— Ruth,  i.  19. 

8.  Incite  ;  produce  by  incitement. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  37. 

9.  Conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all  cheering 
lamp, 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  579. 

Move.  v.  n. 

1 .  Be  in  a  state  of  changing  place  ;  not  be  at 
rest. 

Whether  heaven  move  or  earth 
Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  70. 
The  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immovable ;  for 
though  it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us  who  are 
carried  with  it.— Glanville. 
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2.  Have  a  particular  direction  of  passage. 

The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine. 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  651. 

3.  Go  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  look'd  toward  Bu'tiam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat  anil  listen'd  long, 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song), 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to'dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden,  The  Floiver  and  the  Leaf,  132. 

This  saying,  that  God  is  the  place  of  spirits,  being 
literal',  makes  us  conceive  that  spirits  mow  up  and 
down,  and  have  their  distances  and  intervals  in  God, 
as  bodies  have  in  space. — Locke. 

4.  Have  vital  action. 

In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.— 
Acts,  xvii.  28. 

5.  Walk  ;  bear  tlie  body. 

Sec  great  Marcellus!  how  inured  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1180. 
C.  March  as  an  army. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 

7.  Go  forward. 

Through  various  hazards  and  events  we  move 
To  Latium. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  2S5. 

8.  Change  the  posture  of  the  body  in  cere- 
mony. 

When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate, 
that  he  stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full 
of  indignation.— Esther,  v.  9. 
Move.  5. 

1.  Act  of  moving  pieces  in  any  game,  such 
as  in  chess. 

I  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate ; 
"With  man,  alas  !  no  otherwise  it  proves, 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.  Coivley. 

2.  Scheme ;  device ;  artifice.  Colloquial. 
Moveless,  adj.     Unmoved ;  not  to  be  put 

out  of  the  place. 

The  lungs,  though  untoueh'd,  will  remain  move- 
less as  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  their  sub- 
stance.— Boyle. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Movement,  s. 

1.  Manner  of  moving. 

What  further  relieves  descriptions  of  battles,  is 
the  art  of  introducing  pathetic  circumstances  about 
the  heroes,  which  raise  a  different  movement  in  the 
mind,  compassion  and  pity.  —  Pope,  Essay  on 
Homer. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  .  . .  has  been  read  by  ten 
thousands  of  persons,  who  accept  its  conclusions  be- 
cause they  like  them ;  which  is  merely  saying,  because 
the  movement  of  the  age  tends  that  way. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Motion. 

Gould  he  whose  rules  the  rolling  planets  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  35. 

3.  In  Clochmalting.  Inner  or  motion-making- 
part  of  a  clock  or  watch  (i.e.  springs  and 
wheels),  as  opposed  to  the  outer  ones  (i.e. 
frame,  dial-plate,  &c). 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how 
to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the  movement. 
—Swift. 

Movent,   adj.     [Lat.  movens,  -ends,  pres. 
part,  of  moveo  =  move.]    Moving.  Hare. 
If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 
radius.—  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

Movent,  s.  That  which  moves  another. 
Hare. 

That  there  is  a  motion  which  makes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us;  but 
whether  the  sun  or  earth  be  the  common  movent, 
cannot  bo  determined  but  by  a  further  appeal. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 
Mover,  s. 

1.  That  which  moves. 
a.  By  giving  motion. 

O  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy,  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 
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The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assisted  by 
the  labour  of  some  intelligent  mover,  as  the  heavenly 
orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Maffick. 

b.  By  being  in  a  state  of  motion. 

So  orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take, 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.  Dryden. 
2.  Proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  ;  cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 
If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the  movers 
thereof. — Bacon. 
Moving-,  part,  adj.    In  a  state  of  motion  or 
activity;  specially  the  emotions  ;  pathetic; 
touching ;  adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 
The  moving  prayer  of  /Eacus  did  grant, 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant. 

Sir  II.  Blackmore, 
Ha\\,  moving  Muse  !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 

Byron,  The  Waltz. 
Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best  whene'er  I  sing 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 
I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 

That  ruin  wild  and  hoary.  Coleridge. 
Moving-,  verbal  abs.    Motive  ;  impulse. 

Represent  the  first  movings  of  the  heart  towards 
any  forbidden  object,  as  unlawful  in  themselves,  and 
destructive  in  their  consequence.— South,  Sermons, 
vi.  162. 

The  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  directed  wholly 
by  the  secret  movings  of  carnality  within. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian,  Piety. 
Movingly,  adv.    In  a  moving  manner  ;  pa- 
thetically. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  and 
more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  would  have  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Movingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Moving  ;  power  to  affect  the  passions. 
There  is  a  strange  movingness,  and,  if  the  epithet 
be  not  too  bold,  a  kind  of  heavenly  magick  to  be 
found  in  some  passages  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  to 
be  found  no  where  else. — Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, p.  242. 

Mow.  s.     [A.S.  mowe.~\    Heap  of  corn  or 
hay  laid  up  in  a  barn. 

Learne  skilfullie  how 
Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  mow. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blouzelind  shall  view, 
Woods,  dairy,  barn,  and  mows  our  passion  knew. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  41. 

Mow.  v.  n.    Put  in  a  mow. 
Mow.  v.  a.  pret.  mowed,  part.  mown.  [A.S. 
mawanJ] 

1.  Cut  with  a  scythe. 

Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne, 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 

Forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Whatever 

The  scythe  of  time  moics  down,  devour  unspared. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  605. 
Beat,  roll  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  cammomile. 
— Evelyn. 

2.  Cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  polled. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em  ;  mow  'em  out  a  passage, 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love. 
Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepared  to  pray, 
Mows  off  his  head. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  -Eneid,  x.  773. 
Mow.  v.  n.    Gather  the  harvest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims ; 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Waller. 
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Mow,  s.  [tnout/i-l  Wry  mouth  ;  grimace. 
Obsolete. 

Apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other. 

Shakespear,  Cymheline,  i.  7. 
Those  that  would  make  mowes  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  apiece  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.— Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Mow.  v.  n.    Make  months  or  grimaces. 

Mike  them  to  lye  and  mowe  like  an  ape. — Parfre, 
Mystery  of  Candlemas- Day  :  1512. 

For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me; 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Mowburn.  v.  n.  Ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow  from  the  presence  of  vegetable  mois- 
ture. 

House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowburn. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 
Mower,  s.    One  who  mows. 

Set  mowers  a  mowing,  where  meadow  is  grown. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  v.  5. 
All  else  cut  off, 
As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 
A  field  of  thistles.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Mowing-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  cutting  with  a 
scythe. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 
— Amos,  vii.  1. 
Mowing,  verbal  abs.    Grimace.  Obsolete. 

Some  Smithfield  ruffian  takes  up  some  new  mow- 
ing with  the  mouth,  some  wrenching  with  the 
shoulder,  some  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  run  round 
in  the  mouth. — Ascham. 

Mowing,  .s.    Ability.  Obsolete. 

Without  whicbe  motvyng  the  wretched  wyl 
shoulde  languishe  without  effecte.—  Chaucer,  Trans- 
lation of  Bocthius,  iv.  pr.  4. 

Moxa.  s.  In  Medicine.  Form  of  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  for  many  centuries  in 
China  and  Japan ;  recommended  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  and  recently  adopted  in  modern 
practice.  The  word  (probably  Japanese) 
is  the  name  of  woolly  down  picked  from 
the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Artemisia  (moxa), 
which  is  placed  on  the  part  to  be  cauter- 
ized, is  lit  and  allowed  to  burn  down  to 
the  flesh.    See  also  extract. 

The  moxa  is  a  small  mass  (usually  cylindrical  or 
pyramidal)  of  combustible  vegetable  matter,  em- 
ployed for  effecting  cauterization.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  prepared  it 
from  a  species  of  artemisia. .  . .  European  moxas  are 
usually  made  either  with  cotton-wool  (which  has 
been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  chlorate  of 
potash),  or  the  pith  of  the  sun-flower,  which  con- 
tains naturally  nitrate  of  potash. — Pereira,  Ele- 
ments of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  24  :  1857. 
Mucedinous.  s.  [Lat.  imicedo  =  mould.] 
Having  the  character  of  mould. 

(For  example  see  M  y  c  e  1  i  u  m.) 
Much.  adj.    [A.S.  mucel,  micel.~\    Great  in 
amount,  degree,  or  (rarely')  number. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
shalt  gather  but  little  in ;  for  the  locust  shall  con- 
sume it. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  38. 

Let  us  know, 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword, 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 
Iam  well  served,  to  take  so  much  pains  for  one 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himself.— Sir  M.  L'Es- 
trange. 
Much.  adv. 
1 .  In  a  great  degree. 

Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac,  Go  from  us  ;  for  thou 
art  much  mightier  than  we. — Genesis,  xxvi.  16. 

Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a.  fool,  much  less 
do  lying  lips  a  prince. — Proverbs,  xvii.  7. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  547. 

Somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  and  dance  excel. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  206. 

Much  suffering  heroes  next  their  honours  claim  ; 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
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Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long, 
As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  sung.  Granville 

2.  Nearly  :  (with  as).  , 
All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever  un-  ' 
quiet,  subject  to  changes  and  revolutions—  Sir  W. 
Temple. 
With  so. 

The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen  ; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one.  —Exodus, 
xiv.  28. 

Make  much  of.    Treat  with  regard  ;  fondle  ; 
pamper. 

Though  he  knew  his  discourse  was  to  entertain 
him  from  a  more  straight  parley,  yet  he  durst  not 
but  kiss  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of  that 
entertainment  which  she  allotted  unto  him.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

When  thou  earnest  first, 
Thou  stroak'dst,  and  mad'st  much  of  ine ;  and 

wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  Int.    Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Much  at  one.  Nearly  of  equal  value ;  of 
equal  influence. 

Then  prayers  arc  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  monarch's  power. 

Dryden. 

Used  substantivally. 

They  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  take  too  much 
upon  you. — Numbers,  xvi.  3. 

Thou  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give, 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  I  receive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  250. 
Muchel.  adj.    Much.  Obsolete. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame, 
And  IHl'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Muchgood.  s.    See  Parsley. 

Muchness,  s.  Quantity. 

This  sluggish  humour  is  condemned  long  ago  for 
a  misspender  of  time.  And  surely  it  is  not  alone 
very  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  much- 
ness of  time  which  it  Blcheth  s  but  also  in  regard  of 
the  quality  and  goodness  :  for  it  ordinarily  feeds 
gluttonously  on  the  very  fat  of  time;  it  eats  the 
very  flower  of  the  day ;  and  consumes  the  first 
fruits  of  our  hours,  even  the  morning  season. — 
Whateley,  Redemption  of  Time,  p.  20  :  1GS4. 

Much  of  a  muchness.  Much  of  the  same  kind. 

Mdchwhat.  adv.  Nearly. 

The  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of 
man  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  received  ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  strings  being  moved,  and 
muchwhat  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first 
imaginant. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

Unless  he  can  prove  cselibatum  a  man  or  a  woman, 
this  Latin  will  be  muchwhat  the  same  with  a  sole- 
cism.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Mucilage,  s.  Solution  (somewhat  stiff)  of 
gum,  or  any  gummy  substance. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage 
somewhat  more  liquid. — Bacon. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation. — Ray. 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Mucilaginous,  adj. 

1.  Slimy;  viscous;  soft  with  some  degree  of 
tenacity. 

There  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  in- 
unction and  lubrilication  of  the  heads  or  ends  of  the 
bones;  an  oily  one,  furnished  by  the  marrow;  and 
a  mucilaginous,  supplied  by  certain  glandules  seated 
in  the  articulations. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  all,  not  mucilagi- 
nous but  resinous  gums,  even  in  common  rosin. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

2.  In  Anatomy.  Mucous. 

Mucilaginous  glands  are  of  two  sorts :  some  are 
small,  and  in  a  manner  milliary  glands  ;  the  other 
sort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glandules  collected 
and  planted  one  upon  another.— Quincy. 

Mucin,  s.  See  Mucus. 
Muck,  s.  [A.S.  meox.~\ 
1.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  and  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry . 
It  is  usual  to  help  the  ground  with  muck,  and 
likewise  to  recomfort  with  muck  put  to  the  roots  ; 
but  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to  be 
more  forcible,  is  not  practised. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 
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Morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  27. 
Anything  low,  mean,  and  filthy. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend, 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit 
That  joys  for  crowns.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Your  gathering  sires  so  long  heap  muck  together, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  heaven. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

The  following  extracts  stand  as  in  the 
original  editions,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  import  of  a  common  combina- 
tion has  been  misunderstood,  and  the 
phrase  improperly  connected  with  the 
word  under  notice.  What  it  really  is  (i.e. 
the  Malay  amok)  may  be  seen  under 
Amuck. 

Frontlcss  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets. 

Dryden. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
•  To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Muck.  v.  a.    Manure  with  muck  ;  dung. 
Thy  garden  plot  lately  wel  trenched  and  muckt 
Would  now  be  twifallowed.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

Muck-sweat,  s.  [two  words.]  Profuse 
sweat. 

The  ladies  of  the  town  strove  hard  to  be  equally 
easy,  but  without  success.  They  swam,  sprawled, 
languished,  and  frisked  ;  all  would  not  do.  .  .  .  After 
the  dance  had  continued  about  an  hour,  the  two 
ladies,  who  were  apprehensive  of  catching  cold, 
moved  to  break  up  the  ball.  One  of  them,  1  thought, 
expressed  her  sentiments,  upon  this  occasion,  in  a 
very  coarse  manner  when  she  observed  that  '  By 
the  living  Jingo,  she  was  all  of  a  muck  stveat.' — Gold- 
smith, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  ix. 

Muckender.  s.  [Spanish,  rnocadero  =  hand- 
kerchief; Italian,  moccare;  Fr.  mouch- 
er  =  wipe  the  nose,  snuff  a  candle;  Italian, 
?nocco  =  snuff  of  a  candle,  secretion  from 
the  nose.  See  Wedgwood.]  Handkerchief. 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckinder, 
And  dry  thine  eyes.  B.  jonson.  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckender  is  fit, 
To  wipe  the  slabberings  of  thy  snotty  wit. 

Lord  Dorset. 

Muckheap.  s.  Dunghill. 

A  very  midden  or  muckheap  of  all  the  grossest 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  Roman  church. — Favour, 
Antiquitie's  Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  518 :  1619. 

Muckhill.  s.  Dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  ...  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a 
crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  haste, 
taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  his  money  was  digged  up. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  1 1(5. 

Hitherto  amongst  you  1  have  lived, 
Like  an  unsavoury  muckhill  to  myself. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Muckworm,  s.    Worm  which  lives  in  dung. 

Muckworm,  s.    Miser  ;  curmudgeon. 
Worms  suit  all  conditions  ; 
Misers  are  muckworms,  silkworms  beaus, 
And  death-watches  physicians. 

Pope,  Miscellanies,  To  Mr.  John  Moore. 

The  present  editor  doubts  the  connexion 
between  this  word  and  muck,  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  The  use  of  the  term,  however,  is 
old,  e.g.  mucker  =  hoard  up;  muckerer  = 
one  who  hoards. 

That  gold,  and  that  money,  shineth,  and  yeveth 
better  renowne  to  them  that  dispenden  it,  than  to 
thilke  folke  that  muckeren  it — Boethius,  ii.  pr.  5. 

Avarice  maketh  alwaie  muckerers  to  ben  hated. — 
Ibid.  ii.  pr.  5. 
Bense  that  he  can  muckre  and  ketche. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iii.  1381. 
Notwithstanding  the  connection  between 
muck  and  money  suggested  by  such  combi- 
nations as  '  filthy  lucre,'  'dirty  acres,'  and 
the  like,  the  true  affinities  are,  more  pro- 
bably, with  the  German,  wucher  =  usury  ; 
wucherer  =  usurer  ;  wucherei  =  usury ; 
wuchern  =  practice  usury,  along  with  se- 
veral compounds  ;  the  word  being,  in  Ger- 
many, the  ordinary  one  for  money-lending 
and  interest. 
Mucky,  adj.    Dirty  ;  filthy. 

Mucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 
And  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  aecloys. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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Mucor.  s.   [Lat]   Mould ;  filamentous  fun- 
gus so  called  ;  the  name  of  a  genus. 

The  finest  species  of  mucor  . . .  has  its  peculiar 
station  only  on  fatty  matters. — Morton,  Cyclopaedia 
of  Agriculture,  in  voce. 
Mucous,  adj.    Slimy  ;  viscous. 

The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth,  and 
moist  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  also  a  mucous 
humidity  above  and  under  the  skin,  may  a  while 
endure  the  flame.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

About  these  the  nerves  and  other  vessels  make  a 
fine  web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  substance,  to 
moisten  these  papillae  pyramidales.— Cheyne,  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Mucous  membranes  and  their  glandular  appen- 
dages. The  mucous  membranes,  like  the  serous, 
derive  their  name  from  the  attributes  of  the  fluid 
with  which  they  are  moistened;  this  fluid, however, 
is  not  a  mere  exudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood,  but,  as  a  regular  secretion,  peculiarly  consis- 
tent and  tenacious  in  its  character,  whose  purpose 
is  obviously  protective.  These  membranes  are  usually 
thicker  than  the  serous,  and  are  more  or  less  opaque  ; 
they  possess,  however,  comparatively  little  tenacity. 
—Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology. 
Mucro.  s.  [Lat.]  Point  of  a  weapon  ; 
sword. 

The  mucro,  or  point  of  the  heart,  inclineth  to  the 
left,  by  this  position  it  giving  way  unto  the  ascension 
of  the  midriff. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Mucronate.  adj.    Furnished  with  a  mucro, 
or  pointed  organ  like  the  Latin  weapon  so 
called.    Used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Mucronate  abruptly— abruptly  terminated  in  a 
hard  point,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Statice  mucronata. — 
Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.ii.  p.  350:  1818. 

Mucronate  el.  adj.    Same  as  Mucronate. 

Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six 
sides,  and  mucronated  or  terminating  in  a  point. — 
Woodwa  rd. 

Mucus,  s.    [Lat.]    See  first  extract. 

Mucus  [is|  more  properly  used  for  that  which 
flows  from  the  papillary  processes  through  the  os 
cribriforme  into  the  nostrils;  but  it  is  also  used  for 
any  slimy  liquor  or  moisture,  as  that  which  daubs 
over  and  gunrds  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  passages 
in  the  body ;  and  it  is  separated  by  the  mucilaginous 
glands. — Quincy. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with 
the  aliment :  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from 
the  spittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which  it 
contains  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Mucus  is  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
When  dried,  it  leaves  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  yel- 
lowish solid  matter,  of  which  about  five  parts  are 
mucus,  the  remainder  albumen  and  salts.  Mucus 
does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  swells  like  tragacanth 
into  a  viscid  mass.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash. — ■ 
'Turner,  Chemistry,  1301. 

When  mucus  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it 
is  found  to  contain  numerous  epithelium-scales  (or 
flattened  cells) ;  together  with  round  granular  cor- 
puscles, considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  blood, 
and  closely  resembling  the  nuclei  of  the  epithelium- 
cells,  which  are  commonly  termed  mucus-corpuscles. 
In  the  more  opaque  mucus,  discharged  from  mem- 
branes in  a  state  of  irritation  or  inflammation,  these 
corpuscles  are  present  in  greatly-increased  amount ; 
and  cells  are  often  developed  around  them. . . .  The 
characters  of  mucus,  obtained  from  various  sources, 
are  by  no  means  invariable.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  described  as  a  fluid  of  peculiar  viscidity, 
either  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  ;  transparent  or 
nearly  so,  incapable  of  mixing  with  water,  and 
sinking  in  it,  except  when  buoyed  up  by  bubbles  en- 
tangled in  its  mass,  which  is  commonly  the  case 
with  the  bronchial  and  nasal  mucus.  This  fluid 
contains  from  4i  to  Gi  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  a  small  part  consists  of  salts  resembling  those 
of  the  blood,  whilst  the  chief  organic  constituent  is 
a  substance  termed  mucin,  to  which  the  character- 
istic properties  of  the  secretion  are  due.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  an  albuminous  compound,  altered  by 
the  action  of  an  alkali ;  for,  as  Dr.  Babington  has 
shown,  any  albuminous  fluid  may  be  made  to  pre- 
sent the  peculiar  viscidity  of  mucus,  by  treating  it 
with  liquor  potassaj.  That  the  mucin  of  mucus  is 
held  in  solution  by  an  alkali,  appears  from  this,  that 
it  is  readily  precipitated  by  acids,  which  neutralize 
the  base ;  and  that  a  sort  of  faint  coagulation  may 
be  induced  even  by  water,  which  withdraws  the 
base  from  it.  —  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology. 

Mud.  s.  [Provincial  German,  mudde.]  Moist 
and  yielding  earth  like  that  found  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers  and  ponds,  or  in  high- 
ways after  rain. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Water  in  mud  doth  putrefy, as  not  able  to  preserve 
itself.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History, 

A  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud. 

Addison. 
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Mud.  v.  a. 

1.  Bury  iu  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  wish 

3Ivself  were  mud  Jed  in  that  oozy  bed, 

"Where  my  son  lies.         Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

2.  Make  turbid  ;  pollute  with  dirt ;  dash  with 
dirt ;  foul  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

I  shall  not"  stir  in  the  waters  which  have  been 
already  mudded  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 
— Glancille,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Ittuddiiy.  adc.    In  a  muddy  manner :  after 

the  manner  of  mud ;  turbidly  ;  with  foul 

mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time 
which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  bar- 
barism.— Dryden. 
Muddiness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by- 
Muddy;  turbidness ;  foulness  caused  by 
mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber :  the  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the 
stream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging  over  it, 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil 
has  given  when  jEneas  took  the  first  view  of  it. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Turn  the  bottle  upside  down ;  by  this  means  you 
will  not  lose  one  drop,  and  the  froth  will  conceal  the 
muddiness. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servant.". 

Muddle,  r.  a. 

1 .  Make  turbid  ;  foul ;  make  muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  muddle 
the  water  and  spoil  the  drink. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

2.  Make  half  drunk  ;  cloud  or  stupefy. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled: 
they  carried  me  from  tavern  to  tavern.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  muddled 
and  confounded,  that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the 
right  way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  philosophy 
was  to  trust  to  his  senses,  anil  follow  his  nose. — 
Bentley,  Sermons. 
Muddle,  v.  n.  Contract  filth ;  be  in  a  dirty 
or  confused  state. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Swift. 
His  summum  bonum  is  muddling  in  parch- 
ments.— Greville. 
Muddle,  s.    Confused  or  turbid  state.  Col- 
loquial. 

Muddled,  part.  adj.    In  a  half  intoxicated 

or  stupefied  condition.  Colloquial. 
Muddy,  adj. 

1.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woman  moved  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
Till  by  the  fury  or  the  storm  full  blown, 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters  and 
statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  without  amusing  them- 
selves with  dipping  in  streams  which  are  often 
muddy,  at  least  troubled  j  I  mean  che  manner  of 
their  masters,  after  whom  they  creep. — Id. 

2.  Impure ;  dark  ;  gross. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 
hold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
If  you  chuse,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, such  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  little 
more  gross  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagination  will 
lis  the'better. — Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

His  passengers  at  leneth  are  wafted  o'er, 
Exposed  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Jlneid,  vi.  560. 

4.  Dark  ;  not  bright. 

The  black 
A  more  inferiour  station  seeks, 
Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind, 
And  nunxles  in  ner  muddy  cheeks. 

Sicift,  Misc.  llanies. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind  ;  dull. 

Do'st  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation. 

Shakespear,  Wimtei'l  Tale,  i.  2. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 

Like  John-a-dreams,  unpivgnant  in  my  cause. 

And  can  say  nothing.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Muddy,  r.  a.     Make  muddy  ;  cloud  ;  dis- 
turb. 
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The  people  muddied,  [ 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thouehts  and 
whispers.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  | 

Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man  | 
on  the  head :  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strone- 
water-shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  sround ;  or  if  it 
flames  not  out,  charks  him  to  a  coal ;  muddies  the 
best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth  high. 
— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Muddy-beaded,  adj.  Having  a  cloudy 
understanding. 

Many  boys  are  muddy -headed,  till  they  be  clarified  j 
with  age;  and  such  afterwards  prove  the  best. — 
Fuller.  Holy  State,  p.  100. 

Mudfish.  5.    Animal  so  called,  with  charac- 
ters transitional  between  those  of  a  reptile  | 
and  a  fish,  of  the  genus  Lepidosiren. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Lepido- 
siren, or 1  mud-fish '  as  it  is  called  from  its  habits,  is 
the  only  true  fish  that  has  lungs. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 

Mudlark,  s.  Colloquial  or  slang  for  a  dirty 
boy  who  dabbles  along  the  mud  of  canals 
or  rivers. 

Mudsucker.  s.  Bird  (like  the  snipes  and 
woodcocks)  w  hich  feed  by  thrusting  a  long 
beak  into  soft  ground,  and  sucking  up  the 
small  worms,  &c,  therein. 

In  all  water-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  correspond 
to  that  way  of  life;  and  in  mudsuckers,  two  of  the 
toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily 
sink. — Derham. 
Mudwall.  s.     Wall  built  without  mortar, 
by  throwing  up  mud  and  sufFering  it  to 
dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  mudwall,  as  that  such 
a  conscience  shoidd  give  him  a  true  report  of  his 
condition. — South. 
Mudwalled.  adj.    Having  a  mudwall. 
As  folks  from  mudwall' d  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent ; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  19. 
Mudwort.  >.    Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Limosella,  which  it  nearly  translates 
(/i/«Ms  =  mud). 
Mue.  r.  a.   '  see  Mew.]  Moulr. 

Their  nakedness  with  sackcloth  let  them  hide, 
And  mue  the  vestments  of  their  silken  pride. 

Quarles,  History  of  Jonah,  H.  S :  1620. 
Muff.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Loose  covering  for  the  hands  in  winter, 
usually  made  of  fur  or  dressed  skins. 

Feefbut  the  difference,  soft  and  rough. 
This  a  gauntlet,  that  a  muff.  Cleaveland. 

A  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 
muff,  says  he  stands  upon  something,  he  knows  not 
what. — Locke. 

2.  Soft  and  silly  person.  Slang. 

The  strancer,  meanwhile,  had  been  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  talking  without  cessation.  At  every  good 
stroke  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  approval  of  I 
the  player  in  a  most  condescending  and  patronising 
manner,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  party  concerned;  while  at  every 
bad  attempt  at  a  catch,  and  every  failure  to  stop  the 
ball,  he  launched  his  personal  displeasure  at  the 
head  of  the  devoted  individual,  in  such  denuncia- 
tions as — 'Ah.  ah!  stupid' — 'Xow  butter-fingers' — 
'  muff' — '  humbug,'  and  so  forth  ;  ejaculations  which 
seemed  to  establish  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  around 
as  a  most  excellent  and  undeniable  judge  of  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket. 
— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  vii. 

Between  [Sir  Thomas  Kicklebury]  and  Milliken, 
his  brother-in-law,  there  was  not  much  sympathy : 
for  he  pronounced  Mr.  Milliken  to  be  what  he  called 
a  muff.— Thackeray,  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Shine, 
p.  73. 

[Muff. — Dutch,  maf  dull.  lazy,  or  what  makes  one  so. 
(of  the  weather)  sultry.  Jemand  voor  het  mafie 
houden,  to  make  a  fool  of  one.  Provincial  Endish. 
maffling,  a  simpleton,  from  maffle,  to  stammer,  and 
perhaps  a  muff  may  in  the  same  way  form  muff, 
muffle,  to  speak  indistinctly. —  Wedgwood,  Diction- 
ary of  English  Etymology.^ 

Muffin.       Kind  of  light  cake  :  (used  adjec- 
tivally or  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound: as,  '  Muffin-boy,'  '  Mm  fin- bell'). 
Its  the  finest  idea  that  ever  was  started.   '  United 
Metropolitan  Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Baking,  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company.  Capital, 
five  millions,  in  five  hundred  t  housand  shares  of  ten 
pounds  each.'— Dickens,  Nicholas  Xickleby,  ch.  ii. 
Muffle,  r.  a. 

1.  Conceal  part  or  the  whole  of  the  face. 
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Alas  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  stilL 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill. 

Shakespear.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  LL 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the 
forerunner  of  death:  when  the  malefactor  cornea 
once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far  from  his  exe- 
cution.— South,  Sermons. 

Bright  Lucifer 
That  nizht  his  heavenly  form  obscured  with  tears ; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 

Addison,  Cat}. 

2.  Wrap:  cover. 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloke, 
Like  an  old  druid  from  his  hollow  oak.  Young 

3.  Conceal;  involve;  wrap  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  persona- 
tion that  ever  was :  although  the  king's  manner  of 
shewine  things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hitb. 
so  muffled  it.  that  it  bath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect,  will 
not  enter  into  a  debate  with  a  person  that  will  ques- 
tion any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacred. — 
Locke. 

Muffle,  v.  n.  Speak  inwardly:  speak  without 
clear  and  distinct  articulation. 

The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigour  of  pronounc- 
ing, as  in  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  giving  somewhat 
more  of  aspiration ;  and  the  closeness  and  muffling, 
and  laziness  of  speaking,  render  the  sound  of  speech 
differen  t.— Holder. 

Muffle.  5. 

1.  In  Metallurgy.    See  extract. 

Muffle,  in  metallurgy,  is  an  arched  cover,  resisting 
the  strongest  fire,  and  made  to  be  placed  over  copels 
and  tests  in  the  operation  of  assaying,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  falling  of  coals  or  ashes  into  them, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  a  form  as  not  to 
hinder  the  action  of  the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal, 
nor  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  assayer.  The  muf- 
fles may  have  any  form,  so  that  they  have  those  con- 
ditions ;  but  those  used  with  copels  are  commonlv 
made  semi-cylindrical,  or,  when  greater  vessels  are 
employed,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  hemisphere. — Rees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Boxing-glove. 

[A  rainbow]  a  heavenly  cameleon. 
The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 

Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 

Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  colour  into  one ; 

Just  like  a  black-eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 

(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  93. 

Muffled,  part.  adj. 

1.  Blindfolded. 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled. — Shakespear,  All's  well  titat  ends  well,  iv.  1. 

2.  Hooded. 

His  muffled  feature  speaks  him  a  recluse. 
His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  house.  C'.eaceland. 

3.  Concealed  from  view. 

The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  groves, 
The  walks  of  muffled  gods. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

4.  Applied  to  sound. 

Compared  to  his  [Milton's],  the  blank  verse  of  no 
other  of  our  narrative  or  didactic  poets,  unless  we 
are  to  except  a  few  of  the  happiest  attempts  at  the 
direct  imitation  of  his  pauses  and  cadences,  reads 
like  anything  else  than  a  sort  of  muffled  rhyme — 
rhyme  spoilt  by  the  ends  being  blunted  or  broken 
off"— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  ii.  SI. 

Muffler. 

1.  Cover  for  the  face. 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  blind. — Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iii.  6. 

Mr."  Hales  has  found  out  the  best  expedients  for 
preventing  immediate  suffocation  from  tainted  air, 
by  breathing  through  mufflers,  which  imbibe  these 
vapours.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on 
human  Bodies. 

2.  Part  of  a  woman's  dress,  by  which  the  face 
was  partially,  or  almost  wholly,  covered ; 
kind  of  mask. 

The  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  ornaments, 
chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers. — Isaiah,  iii.  19. 

There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ; 
otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat.  a  muffler,  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  so  maumt.  Skmimmmmf,  Merry 
Wittt  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

The  goddess  Augerona  was  with  a  muffler  upon 
her  mouth  placed  upon  the  altar  of  Yolupia.  to  re- 
present, that  those  persons  who  bear  their  sick- 
nesses and  sorrows  without  murmur,  shall  certainly 
pass  from  sorrow  to  pleasure.  —  Jeremy  Taylor 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  sect  ;v.  ch.  iii 
26j 
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Mufti,  s.  [Turkish.]  High  priest  of  the 
Mahometans. 

The  Indians  liave  their  brachmans,  the  Turks 
their  muftis. — Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  130. 

I  tell  thee,  mufti. 
Good  feasting  is  devout,  and  thou,  our  head, 
Hast  a  religious  ruddy  countenance. 

Dry  den,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 

Mugr.  s.    Cup  to  drink  in. 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long? 
The  mugs  were  large,  the  drink  was  wond'rous 
strong.        Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday. 

Mug-,  s,  [from  Italian  mocca.}  Face ; 
countenance.  Slang. 

Mug-gle.  5     See  extract. 

I  myselfe  have  seen  and  (to  my  grief  of  conscience) 
may  now  say  have  in  presence,  yea  and  amongst 
others  been  an  actor  in  the  businesse,  when  upon 
our  knees,  after  healthes  to  many  private  punks,  a 
health  have  been  drunk  to  all  the  whoores  in  the 
world. . . .  He  is  a  man  of  no  fashion  that  cannot 
drink  supernaculum,  carouse  the  hunter's  troop, 
quaffo  upsey-freese  croose,  bowse  in  Permoysaunt, 
in  Pimlico,  in  Crambo,  with  healthes,  gloves,  numpes, 
frolicks,  and  a  thousand  such  domineering  inven- 
tions, as  by  the  bell,  by  the  cards,  by  the  dye,  by  the 
dozen,  by  the  yard,  and  so  by  measure  we  drink  out 
of  measure.  There  are  in  London  drinking  schooles ; 
so  that  drunkennesse  is  professed  with  us  as  a  liberal 
arte  and  science. ...  I  have  seene  a  company  amongst 
the  very  woods  and  forests  [he  speaks  of  the  New 
Forest  and  Windsor  Forest]  drinking  for  a  muggle. 
Sixe  determined  to  try  their  strengths  who  could 
drinke  most  glasses  for  the  muggle.  The  first  drinks 
a  glasse  of  a  pint,  the  second  two,  the  next  three, 
and  so  every  one  multiplieth  till  the  last  taketh 
sixe.  Then  the  first  beginneth  again  and  taketh 
seven,  and  in  this  manner  they  drinke  thrice  apiece 
round,  every  man  taking  a  glasse  more  than  his 
fellow,  so  that  he  that  dranke  least,  which  was  the 
first,  dranke  one  and  twenty  pints,  and  the  sixth 
man  thirty-six  —  Young,  England's  Bane.  (Xares 
by  H.  and'W.) 

Muggy.  «(/;'.  [Welsh,  mwg  =  smoke.]  Moist; 
damp;  mouldy;  thick:  close;  misty. 

Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist. — Mor- 
timer. 

Mug-house,  s.  Alehouse  ;  low  house  of  en- 
tertainment. 

He  has  the  confidence  to  say  that  there  is  a  mug- 
house  near  Long-Acre,  where  you  may  every  evening 
hear  an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  this  kind. — 
Tatler,  no.  180. 

Our  sex  has  dared  the  mughouse  chiefs  to  meet, 
And  purchased  fame  in  many  a  well-fought  street. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England  to  a 
Gentleman  at  Avignon. 

On  king  George's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Tories  had  so  much  the  better  of  the  friends  to  the 
Protestant  succession,  that  they  gained  the  mobs  on 
all  public  days  to  their  side.  This  induced  a  set  of 
gentlemen  to  establish  mugg-houses  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  this  great  city,  for  well-affected  tradesmen 
to  meet  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  to  be  readyupon  all  tumults 
to  join  their  forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  Tory 
mobs.  Jinny  an  encounter  they  had,  and  many 
were  the  riots,  till  at  last  the  parliament  were 
obliged  by  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  this  city-strife, 
which  had  this  good  effect,  that  upon  the  pulling 
down  of  the  mngg-house  in  Salisbury  Court,  for 
which  some  boys  were  hanged  on  this  Act,  the 
city  has  not  been  troubled  with  them  since. — 
Journey  through  England:  1724.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Mug-ient.  aelj.  [Lat.  mugiens,  -cutis,  pres. 
part,  of  mugio  =  bellow.]  Bellowing. 

That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugient  noise  or 
I        bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  or  by  put- 
ting the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excluding  it  again, 
is  not  easily  made  out. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mug-wort.  s.  [A.S.  mugwyrt.~]  Native  plant 
so  called,  closely  akin  to  the  wormwood,  of 
the  genus  Artemisia. 

Tne  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mugwort  are  very  like 
those  of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  erect  upon  the 
branches.— Miller. 

Some  of  the  most  common  simples  with  us  in 
England  are  comfry,  bugle,  Paul's  betony,  and  mug- 
wort. —  Wiseman. 
Mulatto,  s.  [Spanish,  mulato.]  Half-breed 
(mule),  born  of  a  white  and  a  black. 

Purgatory,  which  is  a  device  to  make  men  be  mu- 
latas,  as  the  Spaniard  calls  half  Christians. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Mulattos  are  not  Ethiopians.— Young,  Centaur 
not  Fabidous,  let.  ii. 

The  ball  was  opened  by  a  Scotch  lord,  with  a  mul- 
latto  heiress  from  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  gay 
Colonel  Tinsel  danced  all  the  evening  with  the 
daughter  of  an  eminent  timan  from  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  —  Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 
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Mulberry,  s. 

1.  Tree  so  called  ;  Morus  nigra. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  content  to 
use  '  mor '  upon  a  tun;  and  sometimes  a  mulberry 
tree  called  morus  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun. — Camden, 
liemains. 

The  mulberry  tree  hath  large  rough,  roundish 
leaves  ;  the  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  which  have  a 
calyx  consisting  of  four  leaves,  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced upon  separate  trees,  at  other  times  at  remote 
distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same  tree  :  the  fruit 
is  composed  of  several  protuberances,  to  each  of 
which  adhere  four  small  leaves;  the  seeds  are  round- 
ish, growing  singly  in  each  protuberance ;  't  is 
planted  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fruit.— Miller. 

2.  Fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

A  body  black,  round,  with  small  grain-like  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry. — 
Woodward,  Essay  on  Fossils. 
Mulch,  s.  [Provincial  German,  molsch,  mol- 
schel  =  soft  from  decay.]  Half  rotten  straw. 

If  mulch  be  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotten, 
and  almost  reduced  to  mould. — Adelphi  Transac- 
tions, xv.  158. 

Mulch,  in  gardening,  [is]  a  term  made  use  of  to 
signify  such  strawy  dung  as  is  somewhat  moist  but 
not  rotted.  It  is  found  useful  for  protecting  the 
roots  of  new-planted  choice  trees  or  shrubs  from 
severe  frost  in  winter,  and  from  being  dried  by  the 
fierce  sun  or  drying  winds  in  spring  and  summer, 
before  they  are  well  rooted ;  in  which  cases  it  is 
spread  evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  round 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend, 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick,  but  which  should 
be  augmented  in  winter,  when  the  severity  of  the 
frost  renders  it  necessary.  It  may  also  be  employed 
for  many  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature. — Rees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

Mulct,  s.    [Lat.  mulcta.~\    Fine  ;  penalty  : 
(usually  of  a  pecuniary  nature). 

Doe  you  then  Argive  Hellena,  with  all  her  trea- 
sure, here 

Restore  to  us,  and  pay  the  mulct  that  by  your  vows 
is  due.      Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Because  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebins  hath 
said  nothing,  we  will  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain  lay  it 
upon  him. — Bacon. 

Look  humble  upward,  see  His  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way. 

Dryden,  Seligio  Laid,  101. 

Under  the  barbarian  as  under  the  Roman  law, 
the  slave  was  protected  chiefly  as  the  property  of 
his  master.  All  injury  or  damage  was  done  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person,  and  was  to  be  paid  for 
by  a  mulct  to  the  owner,  not  a  compensation  to  the 
sufferer. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Mulct,  v.  a.  Punish  with  fine  or  forfeiture. 
Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  inheritors;  for 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inheri- 
tance.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

All  fraud  must  bo  banished  out  of  their  markets ; 
or,  if  it  dares  to  intrude,  soundly  punished,  and 
mulcted  with  due  satisfaction. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases 
of  Conscience,  i.  7. 
Muictuary.  adj.  Punishing  with  fine  or  for- 
feiture. 

He  wishes  fewer  laws,  so  they  were  better  ob- 
served; and  for  those  [that]  are  muictuary,  he  un- 
derstands their  institution  not  to  be  like  briers,  and 
springs,  to  catch  every  thing  they  lay  hold  of ;  but 
like  sea-marks, ...  to  avoid  the  shipwreck  of  ig- 
norant passengers. — Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters, 
sign.  N.  4  b. :  1627. 

Fines,  or  some  known  muictuary  punishments 
upon  other  crimes. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  England,  p.  172. 
Mule.  s.   [Lat.  mulus,  inula  ;  A.S.  mul.~\ 
I.  Animal  generated  between  a  he  ass  and  a 
mare,  or  sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a 
she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

The  mule,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mare,  is  essentially  a  modified  ass,  having 
the  general  configuration  of  its  sire  slightly  varied 
by  equine  peculiarities,  but  having  the  rounder 
trunk  and  larger  size  of  its  dam  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  hinny,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  stallion  and 
the  she-ass,  is  essentially  a  modified  horse,  having 
the  general  configuration  of  the  horse  though  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  asinine  features,  but  being  a 
much  smaller  animal  than  its  sire,  and  thus  ap- 
proaching its  dam  in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  compara- 
tive narrowness  of  its  trunk.  The  influence  of  the 
female  on  the  general  constitution,  and  especially 
on  the  fattening,  milking,  and  breeding  qualities 
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of  the  offspring,  is  asserted  to  be  proved  by  the  his- 
tory of  several  races  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  have 
been  most  distinguished  in  these  respects. — Car- 
penter, Principles  of  human  Physiology. 

2.  In  Botany.  Hybrid. 

One  of  the  most  curious  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sence of  sexes  in  plants  is  the  property  the  latter 
consequently  possess  of  producing  mules.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  if  the  male  and 
female  of  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus 
breed  together,  the  result  is  an  offspring  interme- 
diate in  character  between  its  parents,  but  uniformly 
incapable  of  procreation,  unless  with  one  of  its 
parents;  while  the  progeny  of  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  however  dissimilar  in  habit,  feature,  or 
general  characters,  is  in  all  cases  as  fertile  as  the 
parents  themselves.  A  similar  law  exists  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom. — Lindley,  Introduction  to  Bo- 
tany, vol.  i.  p.  241 :  1848. 

3.  In  Machinery.    See  extract. 

[The  mule]  is  so  named  because  it  is  the  offspring, 
so  to  speak,  of  two  other  machines,  the  Jenny,  and 
the  water-frame. .  .  .  The  self-acting  mule,  or  iron 
man  as  it  has  been  called  in  Lancashire,  :'s  an  in- 
vention to  which  the  combinations  among  the 
operative  spinners  obliged  the  masters  to  have  re- 
course. It  now  spins  good  yarn  up  to  40's  with 
great  uniformity  and  promptitude,  and  requires 
only  juvenile  hands  to  conduct  it,  to  piece  the 
broken  yarns,  to  replace  the  bobbins  of  rovings  in 
the  creel,  and  to  remove  the  finished  cops  from  tho 
spindles.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

4.  Iu  Farriery.    Disease  of  horses  so  called. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  scratches,  distinguished 
by  various  names,  as  crepanccs,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes, 
pains,  &c. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce  Scratches. 
Muleteer,  s.    Muledriver  ;  horseboy. 

Base  mtdetcers  of  France, 
Like  peasant  foot-boys,  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Parti,  iii.  2. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  farther,  we  came  up 
with  our  muleteers ;  they  having  pitched  our  tents 
before  they  had  gone  so  far  as  we  intended.— 
MaundreU,  Travels,  p.  20. 
Muliebrity,  s.     Womanhood ;  opposite  of 
virility;  manners  and  character  of  woman. 
The  ladies  of  Rhodes,  hearing  that  you  have  lost, 
A  capital  part  of  your  lady-ware, 
Have  made  their  petition  to  Cupid, 
To  plague  you  above  all  other, 
As  one  prejudicial  to  their  muliebrity. 

Tragedy  'fSoliman  and  Perseda:  1599. 
Mulierosity.  s.     [Lat.  mutierositas,  from 
mirfier  =  woman.]     Addiction   to  women. 
J I  are. 

Both  Gaspar  Sanctus  and  he  tax  Antiochusforhis 
mulierosity  and  excess  in  luxury. — Dr.  II.  More, 
Mystery  oj  Iniquity, b.  ii.  ch.x.  §  3.  (Trench.) 
Mulierty.  s.   In  Law.    Character,  capacity, 
or  nature  of  a  woman  (jnulier).  Hare. 
Mulierty  [is]  the  being  or  condition  of  a  mulier 
[woman]  or  lawful  issue. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Mulish,  adj.  Like  a  mule ;  obstinate  as  a 
mule. 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youths  were  broken. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Timc-pieje. 
Mull.  s.    Dust ;  rubbish. 

That  other  cofre  of  straw  and  mull 
With  stones  meynd  he  fill'd  also  ; 
Thus  be  they  full  bothc  two. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  v. 
Mull.  s.    Blunder.  Slang. 
Make  a  mull.    Spoil;  make  a  failure  of  any- 
thing. 

Mull.  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when  burnt 
and  sweetened. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
Mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  Heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten  and  spice  it. 

Now  we  trudged  homewards  to  her  mother's  farm, 
To  drink  new  cyder  mull'd  with  ginger  warm  ; 
For  Gaffer  Treadwell  told  us,  by  the  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry. 

Gay,  Sliepherd's  Week,  Friday. 
[Mulled  Ale  or  Wine. — Ale  sweetened  and  spiced,  de- 
rived by  Way  from  mull,  powder,  dust,  the  spice 
being  grated  into  it.  Put  the  true  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  beverage  such  as  was  given  at  funerals: 
Scotch  mulde-mete,  a  funeral  banquet ;  Old  English 
moldale,  molde  ale,  potatio  funerosa.  (Promptorium 
Parvulorum).  from  Old  Norse  molda,  to  commit  to 
mould  or  bury.—  Wedg wood,  Dictionary  of  Euylish 
Etymology.] 

Mullein.  [Fr.  vwuleine,  molene ;  Danish 
niol.]  Native  plant  so  called  of  the  genus 
Verbascum. 
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The  male  mullein,  or  higtaper,  hath  broad  leaves  ; 
. .  .  the  female  mullein  hath  likewise  many  white 
woolley  leaves,  set  upon  a  hoarie  cottony  upright 
stalke.of  theheighth  of  foure  or  five  cubits  ;  the  top 
of  the  stalks  resembleth  a  torch  decked  with  infinite 
white  floures,  which  is  the  special  mark  to  know  it 
from  the  male  kinde,  being  like  in  every  other  re- 
spect. . .  The  base  white  mullein  hath  a  thick  woody 

root  Black  mullein  hath  long  leaves  Candle- 

weeke  mullein  hath  large  broad  and  woolley  leaves 
like  unto  those  of  the  common  mullein. . . .  The 
small  candleweeke  mullein  differeth  little  from  the 
last  rehearsed,  saving  that  the  whole  plant  of  this  is 
of  a  better  savour,  wherein  especially  consisteth  the 
difference.— Gerarde,  Her  ball,  p.  773 :  1633. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

Concerning  .the  plants  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Blattaria,  or  moth-mulleins.  I  find  nothing 
written  of  them  saving  that  moths,  butterflies,  and 
all  manner  of  small  flies  and  bats  do  resort  to  the 
place  where  these  herbs  are  laied  or  strewed.— Id., 
p. 778. 

Miller,  s.  [Fr.  moulleur  =  grinder.]  Stone 
held  in  the  hand  with  which  any  powder  is 
ground  upon  a  horizontal  stone. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  white  or  green 
marble,  with  a  mailer  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
cut  very  even  without  flaws  or  holes  ;  you  may 
make  a  muller  also  of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it 
smooth  at  a  grindstone. — Peacham. 
Mullet.  s.  [from  Lat.  mullus.']  Name  applied 
to  certain  British  fishes  of  two  different  ge- 
nera, generally  with  a  qualifying  adjective. 

1.  Red  mullet ;  (genus  Mullus). 

a.  Species  surmuretus. 

The  well-known  striped  red  mullet  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  along  the  extended  lines  of  our  southern 
coast  from  Cornwall  to  Sussex,  but  becomes  more 
rare  in  proceeding  from  thence  northward  by  the 
eastern  coast. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

b.  Species  barbatus. 

Mr.  Couch  ....  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain two  specimens  of  this  very  rare  mullet  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

2.  Grey  mullet:  (genus  Mugil). 

a.  Species  capito. 

Our  most  common  grey  mullet  may  ...  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Mugil  capito  of  Cuvier,  an  inhabitant 
not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  of  the 
western  shores  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Europe. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

b.  Species  chelo. 

Mr.  Couch  appears  to  be  the  only  naturalist  who 
has  observed  the  appearance  of  Mugil  chelo  on  the 
British  coast.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

c.  Species  curtus. 

Hitherto  but  one  species  of  grey  mullet  has  been 
described  and  figured  as  belonging  to  the  British 
coast.  . . .  The  small  grey  mullet  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle appears  to  be  as  yet  unknown.  ...  Its  princi- 
pal distinction,  as  a  species,  is  the  extreme  shortness 
of  the  body,  which  has  induced  me  to  adopt  for  it 
the  specific  name  '  curtus.'  ...  Of  this  grey  mullet,  I 
have  only  obtained  the  single  specimen  that  served 
for  the  representation.  ...  1  caught  this  with  the 
young  of  the  common  grey  mullet  and  various  other 
fry,  when  fishing  with  a  small,  but  very  useful,  net, 
between  Brownsey  Island  and  South  Haven,  at  the 
mouth  of  Poole  Harbour.  —  Yarrell,  History  of 
British  FisJies. 

3.  Used  in  a  general  sense. 

Care  must  be  taken,  lest,  being  deceived  by  the 
identity  of  names,  we  take  our  English  mullet  to  be 
the  mullus  of  the  ancients. — Bay,  Hictionarium 
Trilingue,  p.  25. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great  ? 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
Mullet,  s.  [from  Fr.  molette.~\   In  Heraldry. 
Rowel  of  a  spur,  with  five  points  in  Eng- 
lish, and  six  in  French  heraldry. 

The  mullet  has  but  five  points ;  when  there  are  six 
it  is  called  a  star.  Though  others  make  this  dif- 
ference that  the  mullet  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always 
pierced,  which  a  star  is  not.  The  mullet  is  usually 
the  difference  or  distinguishing  mark  of  the  fourth 
son,  or  third  brother,  of  a  house.  Though  it  is  often 
also  borne  as  coat-armour ;  thus  ruby  on  a  chief 
pearl,  two  mullets  diamond,  was  the  coat  of  the 
famous  Lord  Verulam,  first  Sir  Francis  Bacon. — 
Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Mulligatawny,  s.  [Tamul.]  Curry  powder 
soup. 

Slice,  and  fry  gently  in  some  good  butter,  three 
or  four  large  onions,  and  when  they  are  of  a  fine 
equal  amber  colour  lift  them  out  with  a  slice  and 
put  them  into  a  deep  stewpot,  or  large  thick  sauce- 
pan; throw  a  little  more  butter  into  the  pan,  and 
then  brown  lightly  in  it  a  young  rabbit,  or  the  prime 
joints  of  two,  or  a  fowl  cut  down  small,  and  floured. 
When  the  meat  is  sufficiently  browned,  lay  it  upon 
the  onions,  pour  gradually  to  them  a  quart  of  good 
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boiling  stock,  and  stew  it  gently  from  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
press  the  stock  and  onions  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer.  Add  to  them  two  pints  and  a  half  more  of 
stock,  pour  the  whole  into  a  clean  pan,  and  when  it 
boils  stir  to  it  two  heaped  table-spoonsful  of  curry- 
powder  mixed  with  nearly  as  much  of  browned  flour, 
and  a  little  cold  water  or  broth;  put  in  the  meat ; 
and  simmer  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  longer  should 
it  not  be  perfectly  tender.  Add  the  juice  of  a  small 
lemon  just  before  it  is  dished,  serve  it  very  hot,  and 
send  boiled  rice  to  table  with  it.  Part  of  a  pickled 
mango  is  sometimes  stewed  in  this  soup,  and  is 
much  recommended  by  persons  who  have  been  long 
resident  in  India.  "We  have  given  here  the  sort  of 
receipt  commonly  used  in  England  for  mulligatawny, 
but  a  much  finer  soup  may  be  made  b3*  departing 
from  it  in  some  respects.— Eliza  Acton,  Modem 
Cookery:  1846. 
Mulligrubs,  s.  Griping  of  the  bowels.  Lu- 
dicrous. 

"What's  the  matter? 
"Whither  go  all  these  men  menders?  these  physi- 
cians ? 

AVhose  dog  lies  sick  o'  tl.e  mulligrubs 7 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieicr  Thomas. 
Mullion.  s.  [see Munnion.]    Division  in  a 
window  frame  ;  bar  ;  vertical  division  of  a 
window. 

Mullions  in  Pointed  Architecture  are  all  those 
parts  of  windows  which  divide  the  light  into  com- 
partments, and  are  either  curved  or  straight.  Vertical 
mullions  are  called  munions;  and  those  which  run 
horizontally  are  called  transoms.  The  whole  of  the 
7>iullions  of  a  window  above  the  springing  of  the 
arch  is  called  the  headwork. — llecs,  Cyclopcedin. 

Perpendicular  English  windows  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  mullions  running  in  perpendicular 
lines,  and  the  transoms,  which  are  now  general. . . . 
There  are  some  good  windows  of  which  the  heads 
have  the  mullions  alternate,  that  is,  the  perpendi- 
cular line  rises  from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  panel 
below  it.  The  windows  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Bath  are  of  this  description. — Rickman,  A  n  Attempt 
to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation. 

3lullions  can  scarcely  be  called  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Early  English  style.  . . .  Early  English  windows 
are  often  separated  by  piers ;  . . .  but  in  numerous 
instances  they  are  placed  so  close  together  that  the 
divisions  become  real  mullions,  and  from  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  tracery  they  are  universal. — 
Guiilt,  Glossary  of  Architecture,  in  voce. 
Mullioned.  adj.    Having  mullions. 

Such  is  the  fabrick  of  our  ancient  churches  and 
cathedrals.  The  slender  pillars  imitate  the  taper 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  curve  of  the  arches  is  from 
the  delicate  branching  of  the  boughs  in  a  wood  or 
grove.  The  mullioned  lacework  of  the  windows,  the 
like;  intercepting  the  dubious  tight,  as  in  a  real 
grove. — Stukely,  Palaographia  Sacra,  p.  18:  17G3. 

Mult-.  [Lat.  midtus  =  many.]  Common  as 
the  first  element  in  composition.  "What 
applies  to  compounds  of  Mono-  applies 
here.  Most  of  the  words  beginning  with 
7inilt-  are  technical  and  scientific,  rather 
than  current,  in  general  speech ;  mullus 
translates  the  Greek  woXwt;  =  many.  See 
Poly-. 

Multangular,  adj.  [Lat.  angulus  =  angle.] 
Many-cornered ;  having  many  corners  ; 
polygonal. 

Some  round;  others  long,  oval,  multangular. — 
Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  21. 
Multangularly.   adv.      Polygonally ;    w  ith 
many  corners. 

Granates  are  multangularly  round. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Multarticulate.  adj.  [Lat.  articulus  =  joint.] 
Many-jointed.    Chiefly  used  in  Zoology. 

Multicarinate.  adj.  [Lat.  carina  =  keel.] 
Having  many  (keel-like)  ridges.  Chiefly 
used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Multidentate.  adj.  [Lat.  dentatus  =  toothed ; 
from  dens,  dent  is  =  tooth.]  Many-toothed  ; 
having  many  teeth  or  indentations.  Chiefly 
used  in  Zoology  and  Botany;  not  so  much, 
however,  to  true  teeth  as  to  toothlike  pro- 
cesses. 

Multidigitate.  adj.  [Lat.  digitus  =  finger.] 
Many-fingered :  having  many  fingers,  or 
fingerlike,  processes.  Chiefly  used  in  Bo- 
tany and  Zoology. 

Multifarious,  adj.  [Lat.  multifarius.~\  Ha- 
ving great  multiplicity ;  having  different 
respects  ;  having  great  diversity  in  itself. 
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"When  we  consider  this  so  multifarious  congruity 
of  things  in  reference  to  ourselves,  how  can  wo 
withhold  from  inferring,  that  that  which  made  both 
dogs  and  ducks  made  them  with  a  reference  to  us  ? — 
Dr.  11.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

We  could  not  think  of  a  more  comprehensive  ex- 
pedient, whereby  to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent 
memory  through  so  multifarious  and  numerous  an 
employment. — Evelyn,  Kalendarium  hortense. 

To  prevent  evasion  of  this  duty  [on  wool]  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  of  those  multifarious 
regulations,  which  fix  the  staple,  or  market,  for 
wool. — Hallam,  View  of  the  Stale  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Multifariously,  ado.  In  a  multifarious 
manner. 

If  only  twenty-four  parts  may  be  so  multifari- 
ously placed,  and  ordered,  as  to  make  many  millions 
of  millions  of  differing  rows  :  in  the  supposition  of 
a  thousand  parts,  how  immense  must  that  capacity 
of  variation  be? — Bcntley,  Sermons. 
Multifariousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Multifarious. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility;  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  —  Xurris 
Miscellanies. 

Multifidous.  adj.  [Lat.  findo,  pret.  jzdi  ■=> 
cleave.]  Having  many  partitions;  cleft 
into  many  branches. 

These  animals  are  only  excluded  without  sight 
which  are  multiparous  and  multifidous,  which  have 
many  at  a  litter  and  have  feet  divided  into  many 
portions. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Multiform,  adj.  [Lat.  forma  =  fbrm.]  Ha- 
ving various  shapes  or  appearances. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  181. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know.   The  shifts  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform. 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms, 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win. 

Cowper,  Task,  The  Timepiece. 

The  force  continually  liberated  in  the  organism 
by  decomposition,  is  here  the  incident  force  ;  the 
functions  are  the  variously  modified  forms  pro- 
duced in  its  divisions  by  the  organs  they  pass 
through ;  and  the  more  multiform  the  organs  the 
more  multiform  must  be  the  differentiations  of  the 
force  passing  through  them.  -  Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  §  61. 

Multiformity,  s.     Diversity  of  shapes  or 
appearances  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 
Barking  out  a  multiformity  of  oaths,  like  hellish 
Cerberi ;  as  if  men  could  not  be  gallants,  unless 
thev  turned  devils.— Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  pre!'.: 
1617. 

Physiological  development,  then,  is  initiated  by 
that  instability  of  the  homogeneous  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  everywhere  a  cause  of  evolution ;  that 
the  passage  from  comparative  uniformity  of  compo- 
sition and  minute  structure  to  comparative  multi- 
formity, is  set  up  in  organic  aggregates,  as  in  all 
other  aggregates,  by  the  necessary  unlikenesses  of 
the  actions  to  which  the  parts  are  subjected. — Her- 
bert Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  311. 

Multilateral,  adj.  [Lat.  lateralis,  from 
latus,  lateris  =  side.]  Many-sided. 

He  will  perceive  that  there  may  be  visible,  as  well 
as  tangible  circles,  triangles,  quadrilateral,  and 
multilateral  figures. — Reid,  Inquiry. 

Multilinear  adj.  [Lat.  linearis,  from  linea 
=  line.]    Having  many  lines. 

This  map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Eastern  islands  are  included. — 
Steevens,  Xote  on  Twelfth  Sight. 

Multiloquy.  s.  [Lat.  loquor  =  speak.]  Over- 
much talk  ;  superabundance  of  words. 
Multiloquy  shows  ignorance ;  what  needs 
So  many  words  when  thou  dost  see  the  deeds. 

Translation  from  Owen,  Epigrams:  1677. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Multinominous.  adj.    [Lat.  nomen  =  name.] 
Many-named. 

Venus  is  multinominous,  to  give  example  to  her 
prostitute  disciples,  who  so  often, ...  to  disguise 
themselves  from  magistrates,  are  to  take  new  names. 
— Donne,  Paradoxus. 

Multiparous.  adj.  [Lat.  pario  =  bring  forth, 
give  birth  to.]    Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  multiparous 
generations,  more  especially  that  of  serpents,  whose 
conceptions  being  numerous,  and  their  eggs  in 
chains,  they  may  unite  into  various  shapes,  and 
come  out  in  mixed  formations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  multi- 
parous; or  if  they  bring  forth  but  few  at  once,  as 
pigeons,  they  compensate  that  by  their  often  breed- 
ing.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works 
of  the  Creation, 
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Multiple.  adj.    Manifold  ;  numerous. 

Multiple,  .v.  In  Arithmetic.  Number  having 
to  another  number  the  relation  of  repetition 
any  number  of  times :  (as,  '  1 2  is  a  multiple 
of  3,'  the  former  number  being  produced 
by  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the  number 
3). 

In  comparing  the  various  passages  which  I  have 
quoted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
preference  given  to  twelve,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in 
fixing  the  number  either  of  judges  or  compurgators. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Multiplicand,  s.     In  Arithmetic.  Number 

to  be  multiplied. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  or  number 
to  be  multiplied ;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given, 
by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and 
the  product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two. 
— Cocker,  Arithmctick. 

Multiplicate.  adj.  Consisting  of  more  than 
one. 

In  this  multi-plicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  object 
seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one,  though 
seen  with  two  or  more  eyes.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Multiplication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  number. 

Although  they  had  divers  stiles  for  God,  yet  under 
many  appellations  they  acknowledged  one  divinity  : 
rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence  or  acts  of  his 
power  in  several  ways  than  a  multiplication  of  es- 
sence, or  real  distractions  of  unity  in  any  one. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Rrrowrs. 

2.  In  Arithmetic.    See  extract. 

Multiplication  is  the  increasing  of  any  one  num- 
ber by  another,  so  often  as  there  are  units  in  that 
number,  by  which  the  one  is  increased. — Cocker, 
Arithmctick. 

Used  adjectivally. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to  under- 
stand this  author's  works:  his  description  runs  on 
like  a  multiplication  table. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Multiplicator.  s.  Number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied  ;  multiplier,  this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word,  though  etymo- 
logical]}', multiplicator  gives  the  better 
contrast  to  nudtiplicand. 

Multiplicious.  adj.    Manifold.  Obsolete. 
Amphisbsena  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomina- 
tion; for  that  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of 
principal  parts. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Multiplicity,  s. 

1.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  asserted  a  multiplicity  of 
gods;  for,  can  one  God  include  in  him  all  perfec- 
tion, and  another  God  include  in  him  all  perfections 
too  ? — South,  Sermons. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice,  by 
sharing  it :  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium 
by  deriving  it  into  many  channels ;  and  therefore  if 
he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he 
hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  the 
object.— Ibid. 

2.  State  of  being  many. 

You  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and 
choice  of  thoughts.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Ju- 
venal, dedication. 

Multiplier,  s. 

1.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the  num- 
ber of  anything. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumula- 
tors and  multipliers  of  injuries. — JJr.  II.  More,  he- 
cay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Number  used  to  multiply  another  number. 

They  are  the  only  multipliers  in  the  world  ;  they 
have  the  art  of  multiplication.— Bacon,  Speech  to 
King  James  I. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the 
multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which  the  multipli- 
cand is  to  be  multiplied, — Cocker,  Arithmetick. 

Multiply,  v.  a. 

1.  Increase  in  number  ;  make  more  by  gene- 
ration, accumulation,  or  addition. 

He  clappeth  his  hands  amongst  us,  and  multipliei'i 
his  words  against  God. — Job,  xxxiv.  37. 

He  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause 
the  people  to  return  to  Egypt. — Deuteronomy,  xvii. 
16. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause, 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  dis- 
playing 
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All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  achieve 
Tilings  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fears. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  GO 

2.  Perform  the  process  of  arithmetical  multi- 
plication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multiply- 
ing still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to  be 
one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions 
three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Frrours. 
Multiply,  v.  n.    Grow  in  number ;  increase. 
We  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive 
power  of  this  way  of  sinning  ;  how  it  can  increase 
and  multiply  beyond  all  bounds  and  measures  of 
actual  commission. — South,  Sermons. 
Multipotent.  adj.      [Lat.  potens,  -cutis  = 
powerful.]       Having    manifold    power ; 
having  power  to  do  many  different  things. 

By  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  mem- 
ber.   Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

Multipresence.  s.  Power  or  act  of  being 
present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 
same  time. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstantiation  was 
surely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage, 
by  that  other  fable  of  the  multipresence  of  Christ's 
body—  Bishop  Hall. 
Multispiral.    adj.     [Lat.  spiralis  =  spiral.] 
Having  many  spires,  i.e.  spiral  twists.] 
Chiefly  used  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
Multistriate.    adj.      [Lat.   stria  =  groove, 
scratch.]     Having  many  stria?.  Chiefly 
used  in  Zoology  and  Botany  to  denote  the 
markings  of  certain  parts  of  the  animal  or 
plant ;  also  in  Geology. 
Multisyllable,  s.  Polysyllable. 

W  Inch  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  length  of 
sentences,  but  of  words;  among  which  a  multisyl- 
lable better  answers  a  monosyllable  precedent,  than 
a  monosyllable  a  multisyllable. — Instructions  for 
Oratory,  p.  38 :  1G82. 
Multitude,  s. 

1.  Number  collective;  sum  of  many;  more 
than  one. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  multitude  can  be  actually 
infinite,  or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Large  but  indefinite  number. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues. —  Watts. 

3.  Crowd  or  throng  ;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.  Addison. 
Multitudinous,  adj. 

1 .  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  r  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnardine, 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Manifold. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  multitude. 

There  was  another  parting  speech,  which  was  to 
have  been  presented  in  the  person  of  a  youth,  and 
accompanied  with  divers  gentlemen's  younger  sons 
of  t  he  country  ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  multitudinous 
press,  was  hindered. — B.  Jonson,  Entertainments. 
Multivalve.    adj.       [Lat.   vulvas  =  folding- 
doors  ;    valve.]      Having   many  valves. 
Chiefly  used  in  Botany ;  also  in  Concho- 
logy,  i.e.  to  shells  consisting  of  more  than 
two  pieces. 

Multocular,  adj.  Having  more  eyes  than 
two. 

Flies  are multomlar, having  as  many  eyes  as  there 
are  perforations  in  their  cornea1. — Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Multungulate.  adj.  [Lat.  ungula  =  hoof.] 
In  Zoology.  Having  many  hoofs  ;  many 
divisions  of  the  hoof. 

Multure,  s.  Payment  for  the  use  of  a  (corn) 
mill. 

'And  I,'  said  the  Miller,  'have  the  like  grist  to 
grind  ;  for  I  hope  some  one  of  the  good  fathers  will 
wed  my  wench  with  her  gay  bridegroom.' — '  It  needs 
not,'  said  Shafton ;  '  the  ceremonial  hath  been  so- 
lemnly performed.' — '  It  will  not  be  the  worse  of 
another  bolting,'  said  the  Miller ;  '  it  is  always  best 
to  be  sure,  as  I  say  when  I  chance  to  take  multure 
twice  from  the  same  meal-sack.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  'The 
Monastery. 


MUM 


Multurer.  s.    See  extract. 

Multurers,  in  the  Scotch  law,  are  the  persona 
grinding  at  a  mill ;  and  as  the  tenants  and  pro- 
prietors of  some  lands  are  bound  by  tenure  to  use  a 
particular  mill,  the  lands  so  bound  or  restricted  to 
the  mill  are  termed  the  thirl  or  sucken  (soken), 
and  the  tenants,  &c.  so  bound,  are  called  the  in- 
sueken  multurers,  while  those  who  use  the  mill 
without  being  bound  by  tenure  so  to  do,  are  termed 
the  out-town,  or  out-sucken  multurers. — Tomlin, 
Law  Dictionary. 

Mum.  s.  [German  direct.]  Ale  brewed  with 

wheat. 

In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  store- 
house for  the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at 
Brunswick. — Mortimer. 

Sedulous  and  stout 
With  bowls  of  fattening  mum. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  2.31. 

The  elam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd  with  mugs  of  mum, 
Till  all  tuned  equal  send  a  general  hum. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  385. 

The  process  of  making  mum  as  recorded  in  the 
Townhouse  of  Brunswick,  the  place  of  most  note 
for  this  liquor,  is  as  follows :  Take  sixty-three  gal. 
Ions  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  to  the  consump 
tion  of  a  third  part ;  brew  it  with  seven  bushels  o 
wheaten  malt,  one  bushel  of  oat  malt,  and  one 
bushel  of  ground  beans  ;  when  it  is  turned,  let  not 
the  hogshead  be  too  full  at  first ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  work,  put  into  it  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir 
three  pounds,  tops  of  fir  and  birch  each  one  pound, 
carduus  benedictus  three  handfuls,  flowers  of  rosa 
solisone  handful  or  two;  burnet,  betony.  marjoram, 
avens,  pennyroyal,  wild  thyme,  of  each  a  handful  and 
a  half ;  of  elder-flowers  two  handfuls,  or  more ;  seeds 
of  cardamom  bruised  thirty  ounces,  barberries 
bruised  one  ounce ;  put  the  herbs  and  seeds  into 
the  vessel  when  the  liquor  has  worked  a  while  :  and, 
after  they  are  added,  let  the  liquor  be  worked  over 
the  vessel  as  little  as  may  be  ;  then  fill  it  up.  Lastly, 
when  it  is  stopped,  put  into  the  hogshead  ten  new- 
laid  eggs,  unbroken  or  uncracked,  stop  it  up  close, 
and  drink  it  at  two  years' end.  Our  English  brewers 
use  cardamom,  ginger,  and  sassafras,  instead  of  the 
inner  rind  of  fir ;  and  add,  also,  walnut-rinds,  madder, 
red  sanders,  and  elecampaghe.  —  Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Mum.  interj.  Word  enjoining  silence,  or 
denoting  a  resolution  not  to  speak  ;  hush. 

But  to  his  speech  he  aunswered  no  whit, 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 

Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum, 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Mum,  then,  and  no  more;  proceed. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Well  said,  master ;  mum .'  and  gaze  your  filL 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Mum.  adj.  Silent. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
They  rage  with  wrath,  they  daily  fret  and  fume ; 
Ruthfull  revenge  them  alwaies  hath  in  sute, 
And  right  in  time  makes  might  both  mum  and  mute. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  212. 
The  mum  club  is  an  institution  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  as  great  an  enemy  to  noise. — Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  t». 

1  own  I  am  shock'd  at  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  are 
knaves ; 

What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  tortures  and 
groans, 

Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  from  stones. 
I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  rum  ? 
Especially  sugar,  so  needful  we  see; 
What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  coffee,  and  tea ! 

Cowper,  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 
Mum-budget,  interj.    Expression  denoting 
secrecy  as  well  as  silence.  Contemptuous 
or  ludicrous. 

I  thought  he  laught  not  merrier  than  I,  when  I 
got  this  money ; 
But  mumbouget :  for  Carisophus  I  espie. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  C.  iii.b. 
They  neither  alledge  the  fond  surmised  causes  by 
Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  mum  budget,  but 
plainlie  declare  the  reasonable,  sufficient,  and  ne- 
cessarie  causes. — Fulke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p. 
20:  1580. 

I  come  to  her  in  white  and  cry  mum ;  she  cries 
budget,  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  2. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled? 
Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it, 
For  thy  dear  sake.  Quoth  she,  mum-budget. 

Butler,  lludibras,  i.  3,  205. 
Mum-chance,  s.    Game  of  chance  played 
by  mummers  or  maskers  w  ho  kept  silence  : 
(hence  '  Play  at  mumchance '  =  keep  silent). 

They  .  . .  repaire  hither  to  viewe  as  well  their  in- 
comparable beauty,  as  for  to  accompany  them  at 
mumchance,  and  then  after  to  dauncc  with  them. — 
Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 


MUMB 

Mumble.  ».  n.   [Provincial  German,  mum- 
meln.~] 

1.  Speak  inwardly ;  grumble  ;  mutter  ;  speak 
with  imperfect  sound  or  articulation. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights,  and  faneies  weake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence 
break.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

A  wrinkled  hac,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

2.  Chew  ;  bite  softly  ;  eat  with  the  lips  close. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  onee  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  gross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Slight  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  143. 

Mumble,  v.  a. 

1.  Utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice. 

They  neither  alledge  the  fond  surmised  causes  by 
Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  mum  budget.— 
Fulke,  Answer  to  P.  Frarine,  p. 20:  15S0. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand 's  auspicious  mistress. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

2.  Mouth  gently. 

Gums  unarmed,  to  mumble  meat  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  319. 

3.  Slubber   over ;   suppress ;   utter  imper- 
fectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  conse- 
quence; and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence  for 
all  her  pertness. — Dryden. 

Mumblenews.  s.    Kind  of  talebearer;  one 
who  privately  reports  news. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman.some  slight  zany. 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some 

Dick  ... 
Told  our  intents  before. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Mumbler.  s.  One  who  speaks  inarticulately; 
mutterer. 

Hass-mtimblers.  holy- water-swingers. 

Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  llomysshc  Foxe, 
fol.  88,  b. 

Employing  a  company  of  boys,  or  old  illiterate 
mumblers,  to  read  the  service. — Echard,  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired 
into,  p.  119. 

Mumbling:,  adj.    Speaking  inwardly;  mut- 
tering. 

Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

Mummer,  s.  [Fr.  mommeur.~\    Masker;  one 
who  performs  frolics  in  a  personated  dress. 
Good  faith,  sir,  concernynge  the  people  they  are 
not  gay ; 

And,  as  farre  as  I  see,  they  be  mummers;  for  nought 
they  say.      Damon  and  Pithias,  sign.  C.  i.  b. 
If  you  chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  colick,  you 
make  faces  like  mummers. — Sliakespear,  Coriolanus, 
ii.  1. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonist es,  1325. 
I  began  to  smoke  that  they  w  ere  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers.— Addison. 
Peel'd.  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey,  bro- 
thers; 

Grave  mummers .'  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  115. 

Mummery,  s.    Masking ;  frolic  ill  masks ; 
foolery. 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery, 
And  sorrows  only  real  be.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

This  open  day-light  doth  not  shew  the  masks  and 
mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so 
stately  as  candlelight. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Tour  fathers 
Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers. 

Fenion. 

Oh  Italy  !—  thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scene, 
Ours  parcel! 'd  out.  as  thine  have  ever  been 
God's  worship,  and  the  mountebank  between. 

Coivper,  Progress  of  Error. 

Prom  this  compromise  the  Church  of  England 
sprang.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  has  been  well 
for  her  that,  in  an  age  o!'  exuberant  zeal,  her  prin- 
cipal founders  were  mere  politicians.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance she  owes  her  moderate  articles,  her  de- 
cent ceremonies,  her  noble  and  pathetic  liturgy. 
Her  worship  is  not  disfigured  by  mummery.  Yet 
she  lias  preserved,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
of  her  Protestant  sisters,  that  art  of  striking  the 
senses  and  filling  the  imagination  in  which  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  so  eminently  excels.— Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History. 


M  U  M  M 


The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  in- 
truded himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant 
ways.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth looked  down  on  his  brother  King  with  an  air 
not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count  in  Moliere's 
play  regards  Monsieur  Jourdain.  just  fresh  from  the 
mummery  of  being  made  a  gentleman.  Austria  ex- 
acted large  sacrifices  in  return  for  her  recognition, 
and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. — Macaulay,  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Popular  rumour  had  scattered  abroad  .  .  .  many 
other  sayings  of  Frederick  equally  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  the  aire.  .  .  .  When  he  saw  the  host  car- 
ried to  a  sick  person,  he  is  accused  of  saying,  '  How 
long  will  this  mummery  last'r'  When  a  Saracen 
prince  was  present  at  the  mass,  he  asked  what  was 
in  the  mom trance :  '  The  people  fable  that  it  is  our 
God.'  Passing  once  through  a  corn-field,  he  said, 
'  How  many  Gods  might  be  made  out  of  this  corn  P ' 
'  If  the  princes  of  the  world  would  stand  by  him  he 
would  easily  make  for  all  mankind  a  better  faith 
and  better  rule  of  life.' — Milman,  History  if  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

To  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  their  country, 
these  unworthy  priests,  abandoning  the  traditions 
of  their  native  land,  and  forgetting  the  proud  spirit 
which  animated  their  fathers,  consented  to  abjure 
their  own  independence,  to  humble  themselves  be- 
fore the  English  Church,  and  to  submit  to  mumme- 
ries, which,  in  their  hearts,  they  must  have  despised, 
but  which  were  now  inflicted  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  foes.  —  Buckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Mummify,  v.  a.    Preserve  as  a  mummy : 

make  a  mummy  of. 

Thy  virtues  are 
The  spices  that  embalm  thee;  thou  art  far 
More  richly  laid,  and  shalt  more  long  remaine 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
Than  if  to  lift  thee  in  the  rolls  of  fame 
Each  marble  spoke  thy  shape,  all  brass  thy  name. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  50  :  1610. 

mumming-,  verbal  abs.    Masking;  frolicking 
in  disguise. 

The  thriftless  games 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
Mummy.  .?.  [see  extract.] 
1.  Dead  body  preserved  by  the  Egyptian  art 
of  embalming. 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcasses  have  continued  un- 
COrrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
having  lasted  some  of  them  three  thousand  years. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

There,  saved  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
Dry  bodies  of  divinity  appear. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  151. 
We  have  two  substances  for  medicinal  use  under 
the  name  of  mummy;  one  is  the  dried  flesh  of  human 
bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spice ;  the  other 
is  the  liquor  running  from  such  mummies  when 
newly  prepared,  or  when  affected  by  great  heat  or 
by  damps:  this  is  sometimes  of  a  liquid,  sometimes 
of  a  solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials,  or  suffered 
to  dry  :  the  first  kind  is  brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
friable  texture,  light  and  spungy,  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour,  and  often  black  and  clammy  on  the  .surface; 
it  is  of  a  strong  but  not  agreeable  smell :  the  second, 
in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  thick,  opake,  and  viscous 
fluid,  of  a  blackish  and  a  strong,  but  not  disagree- 
able, smell ;  in  its  indurated  state  it  is  a  dry,  solid 
substance,  of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  close 
texture,  easily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell :  this  sort 
is  extremely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so  cheap,  that 
we  are  not  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mummy.  What  our  druggists  are  supplied  with  is 
the  flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
them  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  some  other 
cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in  an 
oven  till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming 
matter  has  penetrated.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medico. 
[The  Spaniards  call  pissasphalt  cera  de  minera,  mi- 
neral wax,  perhaps  from  its  consistency ;  but  the 
Arabians  term  it  mumia;  whence,  it  may  be,  em- 
balmed bodies  came  to  be  called  mummies,  from 
their  being  preserved  with  this  pissasphalt :  and 
this  we  are  the  more  apt  to  believe,  since  the  true 
asphalt,  or  bitumen  Judaicum,  was  very  scarce. — 
Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  277  :  1705.] 

2.  Liquor  which  distils  from  mummies  ;  any 
gum. 

The  work  .  . . 
Was  died  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Sliakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
In  or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  liquor  or 
mummy  growing:  ...  a  moist,  redolent  gum  it  is, 
sovereign  against  poisons. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Tears'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  124. 

3.  In  Gardening.    Sort  of  wax  used  in  the 
planting  and  grafting  of  trees. 

Beat  to  a  mummy.    Beat  soundly. 
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Mump.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German, mumpfeln; 
mumpfel  =  month.] 

1.  Make  faces  as  if  chewing  or  nibbling ;  talk 
with  indistinctness  consequent  on  such  a 
movement ;  beg  ;  make  mouths. 

Thou  world  of  marmosets  and  mumping  apes, 
Unmaske;  put  oil' thy  feigned,  borrowed  shapes. 

Marsfou.  Scourge  of  Vitlany,  iii.  y  :  1599. 

The  ghost  knocks;  Harlequin  opens  the  door,  and, 
seeing  the  apparition,  runs  backward  in  a  fright, 
whips  up  a  dish  of  vermicelli,  with  which  he  retreats 
under  the  table:  the  ghost  enters,  sits  down  at 
table,  talks  to  Don  John,  while  Harlequin  mumps 
below,  with  such  buffoonery  as  excites  the  mirth  of 
the  whole  audience.— Drummond,  Travels  through 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  p.  35. 

2.  Implore  notice  by  making  a  face  of  dis- 
tress ;  beg  with  a  false  pretence. 

They  had  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  of  this  men- 
dicant perseverance,  but  by  sending  for  the  beadle, 
and  forcibly  driving  our  embassy  of  shreds  and 
patches,  with  all  its  mumping  cant,  from  the  inhos- 
pitable door  of  cannibal  castle.— Burke,  Thoughts  on 
a  Regicide  Peace. 

Mump.  v.  a.    Overreach.  Obsolete. 

I'm  resolved  hereafter  to  bend  my  thought) 
wholly  for  the  service  of  the  nursery,  and  mump 
your  proud  players  \~Duke  of  Buckingham,  The 
Rehearsal. 

He  watches  them  like  a  younger  brother,  that  is 
afraid  to  be  mump'dofhis  i>u\\).—  Wycherly ,  Love  in 
a  Wood. 

Mumper,  s.  Beggar. 

The  country  gentleman  [of  the  time  of  Charles  II.] 
.  . .  was  .  .  .  deceived  by  the  tales  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn 
mumper.— Macaulay,  History  of  England. 

'  Ha,  ha !   Are  you  there,  my  old  death's  head  on 
a  mopstick  ?  '  said  Turpin.  with  a  laugh.   '  Ain't  we 
merry  mumpers,  eh?   Keeping  it  up  in  style.'— 
H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Mumping,  part.  adj.  Nibbling. 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  listen, 
Nor  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Otway. 

Mumping-,  verbal  abs.    Begging  tricks. 

Their  nvn  mumpings,  and  beggarlv  tones,  while 
they  pre.  nd  to  speak  in  Plutarch's  voice.— Bentley, 
Phileleut,  erus  Lipsiensis,  §  50. 

Mumps,  s.  In  Medicine.  Disease  so  called, 
consisting  of  an  inflammation  of  the  sal- 
ivary glands. 

It  [the  disease]  resembled  the  mumps,  or  swelling 
of  the  chaps.—  White,  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New 
South  Wales,  p.  22. 

One  of  the  maladies  in  Dr.  Cullen's  genus  Cyn- 
auche  ...  is  Cynanche  parotidea.  It  is  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  of  the 
parotid  gland  in  particular.  Accordingly  it  is  called 
parotitis  now-a-days.  It  is  not,  however,  mere  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  arising  from  any  cause 
whatever;  and  parotitis,  unless  some  epithet  be 
added,  is  less  exact  than  Cynanche  parotidea.  The 
vulgar  have  given  it  just  as  ^'ood  an  arbitrary  name 
as  the  learned  :  and  they  call  it,  in  this  country,  the 
mumps. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Pliysic,  lect.  xliv. 

Mampsimus.    Sje  Port  ass. 

Mun.    See  Must. 

Munch,  v.  a.    Chew  by  large  mouthfuls. 

Say.  sweet  love,  what  thou  desirest  to  eat  ? — Truly, 
a  peck  of  provender ;  I  could  munch  your  good  dry 
oats. — Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Munch,  v.  u.    Chew  eagerly  by  large  mouth- 
fuls. 

It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose,  and 
munching  upon  the  melons.— Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, iii.  2. 

Mundane,  adj.    [from  Lat.  mundus  (sub- 
stantive) = -world.]  Belonging  to  the  world. 

To  have  their  pleasures  mondayne. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  206. 

I,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  quten,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

Sliakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

The  platonical  hypothesis  of  a  mundane  soul  will 
relieve  us. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  atoms  which  now  constitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  separate  in  the  mundane  space, 
could  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  affec- 
tions, have  convened  into  this  present  frame  of 
things. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Mundanity.  a.  Worldliness ;  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  world.  Obsolete. 

The  love  of  mundanity,  wherein  do  reside  the 
vital  spirits  of  the  body  of  sin.—  W.  Mountague,  De- 
vout Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  370:  164S. 

Mandatory,  s.   [from  Lat.  mundus  (adjec- 
tive) =  clean.]    Cloth  or  napkin  so  called. 
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Mundatory  [is]  the  cloth,  or  napkin,  used  in 
wiping  the  sacerdotal  clothes.— Rees,  Cyclopcedia. 

Mundic.  s.  [  ?  ]    See  extracts. 

Besides  stones,  all  the  sorts  of  mundick  arc  na- 
turally figured. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

When  any  metals  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
these  bodies  lose  the  name  of  marcasites,  and  are 
called  ores :  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  they  call 
them  mund ick. — Wondioa rd. 

Common  or  yellow  iron  pyrites,  usually  called 
mundic,  is  a  bisulphuret  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire,  &c.  'White  iron  pyrites,  radiated 
pyrites,  orcockseomb  pyrites  .  .  .  differs  from  mun- 
die  in  the  shape  of  its  crystals,  its  specific  gravity, 
and  its  strong  tendency  to  decompose  on  exposure 
to  the  air.— Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  2'herapeutics. 
Mundificative.  adj.  Cleansing ;  having  the 
power  to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  verv  mundificative,  and  was  a  proper 
medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit,— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Mundificative.  s.    Cleansing  medicine  ;  de- 
tergent ;  cathartic. 

We  incarned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-men- 
tioned mundificative. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Mundificatives  or  mundijiers,  in  Medicine,  denote 
cleansers,  purifiers,  or  detergents.  Mundijicative 
plasters,  or  unguents,  are  such  as  deterge  and  dry, 
and  thus  cleanse  ulcers  of  two  kinds  of  matter,  pus 
and  sanies.  The  chief  ingredients  in  mundificative 
unguents  are  gentian,  aristolochia,  enula  campana, 
and  the  vulnerary  herbs. — Jlees,  Cyclopcedia. 
Mundify.  v.  a.    Cleanse  ;  make  clean. 

Simple  wounds,  such  as  are  mundified  and  kept 
clean,  do  not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of  na- 
ture.— Sir  T.  llrowne. 

The  ingredients  actuate  the  spirits,  absorb  the 
intestinal  superfluities,  and  mundify  the  blood. — 
Harvey. 

Mundungus.   s.    [  ?  ]     Stinking  tohacco. 
Slang. 

Exhale  mundungus,  ill  perfuming  scent. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
Mtingo.  s.    [?]    See  extract,  and  Shoddy. 
Mungo  [is]  a  term  applied  to  woollen  cloth  ma- 
nufactured from  old  wool  obtained  from  the  rags  of 
hard  fabrics,  the  rags  being  torn  into  fibre  by  cylin- 
drical machines  armed  with  teeth.  This  cloth  gives 
substance  and  warmth,  and  is  capable  of  a  fine 
finish,  but  from  the  shortness  of  the  libre  is  weak 
and  tender.    It  is  chiefly  used  for  paddings,  linings, 
office  coats,  druggets  and  blankets.   Broadcloth  is 
sometimes  made  with  a  large  admixture  of  this 
cheap  and  inferior  material.— Rrande  and  Qox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Mungrel.  s.    See  Mongrel. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Mungrel.  adj.    See  Mongrel. 

Thou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mungrel 
bitch. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
A  foreign  son  is  sought  and  a  mix'd  mungrel 
brood. 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,\\\.  799. 
Municipal,  adj.    [Lat.  municipalis  ;  muni- 
cipium  =  corporation.]   Belonging  to  a  cor- 
poration. 

The  civil  and  municipal  laws. — Fulle,  Retentive 
to  stay  good  Christians,  p. Ill :  1580. 

A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mu- 
nicipal and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a  just 
prince  how  far  his  prerogative  extends. — Dryden. 

From  this  time  the  golden  age  of  universities  com- 
menced ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  they  were 
favoured  most  by  their  sovereigns,  or  by  the  see  of 
Borne.  Their  history  indeed  is  full  of  struggles  with 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  with  the  bishops  of 
their  several  cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes 
the  aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors. — 
llallam,  View  of  the  Stale  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
municipality,  s.    Municipal  district. 

Do  you  seriously  think,  that  the  territory  of 
France,  upon  the  system  of  eighty-three  independent 
municipalities,  can  ever  be  governed  as  one  body  ? 
— Burke. 
Munificence,  s. 
1.  Liberality;  act  of  giving. 

A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  libe- 
rality and  munificence.— Addison,  Spectator. 

Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence,  formed  col- 
lectively the  character  of  an  accomplished  knight,  so 
far  as  was  displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life, 
reflecting  these  virtues  as  an  unsullied  mirror. — 
JIallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  noticed,  as  es- 
sential, in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  knight;  loyalty,  courtesy,  and  munifi- 
cence—Ibid,  ch,  ix.  pt.  ii. 
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2.  Fortification. 

A  nation  straunge  with  their  importune  sway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, . . . 
Until  that  Locrine  for  his  realm's  defence, 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  strong  m  un  ificence. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Munificent,  adj.  [Lat.  mumcs  =  gift. j  Libe- 
ral ;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest  counsellor  and  most  potent  protector? — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Muniment,  s.  [Lat.  munio==  fortify,] 

1.  Fortification;  stronghold;  support;  de- 
fence. Obsolete. 

The  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric.        Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

2.  Record  ;  writing  upon  which  claims  and 
rights  are  founded  ;  evidences  ;  charters. 

The  more  antient  muniments  of  Winchcombe 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen. 
—  T.  U'artou,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  28. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  of 
a  compound. 

[A]  muniment-house  in  cathedrals,  or  collegiate 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  or  public  buildings,  is  a 
house  or  little  room  of  strength  ;  purposely  made 
for  keeping  the  seal,  evidences,  deeds,  charters,  wri- 
tings, &c,  of  such  church,  college,  &c.  Such  evi- 
dences of  title  to  estate,  whether  of  public  bodies  or 
private  persona,  being  called  muniments  (corruptly 
miniments),  from  munio,  to  defend,  because  the  in- 
heritances and  possessions  are  defended  by  them. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

The  venerable  Gothic  vaulting  of  the  ancient  mu- 
niment-room in  Redcliffe  church,  and  the  massy 
monumental  chest  which  preserved  these  inestima- 
ble remains. —  T.  IVarton,  Inquiry  into  the  A  uthen- 
ticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley, 
P- 3. 

Munion.  s.  [Spanish,  muhun.  This  is  the 
true  form  of  Mullion.] 

1.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Munions  in  ship-building  [are]  the  pieces  that 
part  the  lights  in  the  stern  and  quarter-gallery. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.j 

2.  In  Architecture.  See  extract :  (spelt  with 
two  ?t's). 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the  several  lights  in 
a  window  frame,  are  called  munnions. — Mo.ron,  Me- 
chanical Exercises. 
Munite.  v.  a.     Fortify;  strengthen.  Ob- 
solete. 

Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the  more  gross  and 
tangible  parts  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum  and 
to  munite  themselves  against  the  force  of  the  fire. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Munition,  s. 

1.  Fortification;  stronghold.  Obsolete. 

The  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against 
Ariel,  even  all  that  fight  against  her  and  her  muni- 
tion, and  that  distress  her,  shall  be  as  a  dream  of  a 
night  vision. — Isaiah,  xxix.  7. 

He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy 
face:  keep  the  munition;  watch  the  way.— Nahitm, 
ii.  1. 

Authority  is  to  be  a  fenced  as  well  as  a  brazen 
wall.  The  inward  firmness  of  one  must  be  corro- 
borated by  the  exterior  munitions  of  the  other. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  75. 

2.  Ammunition ;  materials  for  carrying  on 
war,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  belligerent 
forces. 

He  provided  victuals  for  the  cities,  and  set  in 
them  all  manner  of  munition—  1  Maccabees,  xiv.  10. 

What  penny  hath  Borne  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may 
justly  be  called  the  sinews  of  war.— Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

It  is  a  city,  strong  and  well  stored  with  munition. 
— Sandys. 

Used  figuratively.  Material  for  the  conduct 
of  any  enterprise. 

Master  Picklock,  sir,  your  man  o'  law 
And  learn'd  attorney,  has  sent  you  a  bag  of  muni- 
tion.— 

What  is 't?— Three  hundred  pieces. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of^eics. 

Munity.  s.  Security;  freedom:  (Immu- 
nity commoner).  Obsolete. 

Devotion  doth  rather  compose  the  munity  than 
infringe  the  true  liberty  of  our  affection.— W.Moun- 
tague,  Devoid  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  35 :  ItHS. 

Muntjak.  s.     [Malay.]    Ruminant  of  the 
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genus  Styloceros,  especially  the  Styloceros 

muntjak  ;  Sumatra  roe. 

We  remain  in  uncertainty  whether  the  muntjak 
sheds  it  horns  only  once  or  yearly. — Sir  W.  Jardine, 
Naturalists'  Library,  vol.  xi.  p.  i. 

Mr.  Pennant's  Bib-faced  Deer,  or  muntjak,  with 
two  antlers  upon  each  horn  appears  still  unknown  ; 
for  all  the  specimens  at  present  in  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  have  only  one  or  none,  and  the  beam  ter- 
minates in  a  simple  uncinated  point  without  bifur- 
cation.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Mur.  s.  [see  extract.]  Catarrh.  Obsolete. 
I  never  spit  nor  cough  more  than  this ;  and  that 
but  since  I  caught  this  murre.—Gascoigne,  Trans- 
lation of  Ariosto's  Supposes :  1566. 

[Mur. — A  cold  in  the  head.  French,  moure,  snout,  muz- 
zle ;  mourues,  the  mumps ;  morfondre  (moure- 
fondre),  to  take  cold,  from  the  running  at  the  nose  ; 
fondre,  to  melt  away. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 

Murage,  s.    [Lat.  muragium,  from  murus  = 
wall.]   Toll  taken  (upon  every  loaded  cart 
and  horse)  for  the  building  or  repairing 
the  walls  of  the  town  entered.  See  extract. 
The  service  of  work  and  labour  done  by  inhabi- 
tants and  adjoining  tenants  in  building  or  repairing 
the  walls  of  a  city, . . .  when  . . .  commuted  into 
money,  was  called  murage.   In  the  city  of  Chester 
there  are  two  ancient  officers  called  muringers. — 
Jacob,  Laio  Dictionary. 

Mural,  adj.  [Lat.  muralis,  from  murus  = 
wall.]    Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

And  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  roll'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  878. 
In  the  nectarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  fruit, 
the  later  your  pruning,  the  better. — Evelyn,  Kalen- 
darium  hortense. 

A  soldier  would  venture  his  life  for  a  mural 
crown. — Addison. 

Murder,  s.  Act  of  killing  a  man  unlaw- 
fully ;  act  of  killing  criminally. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  i. 

Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time, 
But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  285. 

The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account 
of  God,  the  guilt  of  murder,  as  the  offering  them  to 
idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.— Locke. 

Murder,  v.  a. 

1.  Kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

They  slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  and  murder 
the  fatherless. — Psalms,  xciv.  6. 

I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. — 
By  whom,  Camillo?— By  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  lale,  i.  2. 

2.  Kill  cruelly. 

The  peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice, 
from  three  different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that 
murder  was  doing.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half 
naked  peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to 
the  recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of 
Mac  Ian,  who  had  been  especially  marked  out  for 
destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They  were  roused 
from  sleep  by  faithful  servants. .  . .  One  aged  Mac- 
donald  was  found  alive.  He  was  probably  too  infirm 
to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  orders  under  which  Glenlyon  had 
acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in  cold 
blood. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Destroy  ;  put  an  end  to. 

Canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  sun  ; 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

4.  Spoil:  (as,  'The  play  was  murdered ;' 
'  To  murder  the  Queen's  English').  Col- 
loquial. 

Murder,  interj.  Outcry  when  life  is  in 
danger. 

Kill  men  i'  the  dark !  where  be  these  bloody 
thieves  ? 

Ho,  murder!  murder .'  Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
Murderer,  s. 

1.  One  who  commits  a  murder. 

[I  am]  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
If  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  831. 
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His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again; 
'  The  murderers  come ;  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  !' 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

2.  Small  piece  of  ordnance  in  ships  of  war. 
Obsolete. 

A  case-shot  is  any  kind  of  small  bullets,  nails,  old 
iron,  or  the  like,  to  put  into  the  case,  to  shoot  out  of 
the  ordnances  or  murderers. — Smith,  Sea  Grammar : 
1027. 

Murderess,  s.  Woman  who  commits  mur- 
der. 

When  by  thy  scorn,  O  murderess !  I  am  dead, 
Then  shall  my  ghost  come  to  thy  bed. 
And  thee,  feign'd  vestal,  in  worse  arms  shall  see. 

Donne. 

Art  thou  the  murderess  then  of  wretched  LaiusV 
Dryden,  (Edipus. 

Murderingr-piece.  s.  Small  piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

This, 

Like  to  a  murdering -piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

And,  like  a  murdering-piece.  aims  not  at  one, 
But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

The  small  cannon,  which  are,  or  were,  used  in  the 
forecastle,  halt'-deck,  or  steerage  of  a  ship  of  war, 
were  within  a  century  called  murderiug-pieces. — 
Malone. 

Murderment,  s.  Act  of  killing  unlawfully. 
Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment. 

Fairfax. 

Murderous,  adj.  Consisting  in,  relating  to, 
or  guilty  of,  murder  ;  bloody  ;  addicted  to 
bloodshed. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Enforced  to  fly 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life;  and  missing,  fill'd 
"With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  75. 
If  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murderous  rapine  and  seditious  strife  . . . 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  G07. 

Mure.  s.  [Fr.  mur  ;  Lat.  murus.]  Wall. 
Obsolete  and  rare  Latinisrn. 

The  streightes  seemed  to  be  shutt  up  with  a  long 
mure  of  yea— Settle,  Last  Voyage  of  Captain  Fro- 
bisher:  1577. 
Girt  with  a  triple  mure  of  shining  brass. 

Heywood,  Golden  Age  :  1611, 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Mure.  v.  a.     Enclose  in  walls  ;   immure  : 
(the  compound  being  the  commoner  word). 

The  five  kings  are  mured  in  a  cave.— Joshua,  x. 
chapter-head. 

He  had  wilfully  mured  up  himself  as  an  anachoret, 
the  worst  of  all  prisoners. — Bishop  Hall,  Epislles, 
i.  3. 

All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  mured  up,  except 
such  as  were  reserved  to  sally  out  at. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Muriated.  adj.    [Lat.]    Put  in  brine. 

Early  fruits  of  some  plants,  when  muriated  or 
pickled,  are  justly  esteemed.  —  Evelyn,  Acetaria, 
§  12. 

Muriatic,  adj.    [Lat.  maria  =  brine,  pickle.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  brine. 

If  the  scurvy  be  entirely  muriatiek,  proceeding 
from  a  diet  of  salt  flesh  or  fish,  antiseorbutick  vege- 
tables may  be  given  with  success,  but  tempered 
with  acids'. — ArOuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

2.  In  Chemistry.  Hydrochloric. 

Muriatic  ...  or  hydrochloric  acid  . . .  was  disco- 
vered by  Glauber,  and  called  by  him  spirit  of  salt. 
In  its  pure  or  gaseous  form  it  was  first  obtained  by 
Priestley  in  1774;  its  composition  was  shown  by 
Davy  in  1809,  who  proved  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Murk.  s.   Darkness  ;  want  of  light. 
Ere  twice  in  murk,  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

Murkiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Murky. 

His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  canto  i. 
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Murky,  adj.  Dark  ;  cloudy  ;  wanting  light. 

The  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  lust. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 
A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Opposed  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray.  Addison. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their 
prey 

In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day, 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  themselves  predestined  to  a  dooiii 
Which  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away, 
Making  the  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  39. 

Murmur,  s.  [Lat.  murmur ;  the  word,  how- 
ever, as  representing  the  sound,  is  perhaps 
as  much  English  as  a  derivative  from  the 
Latin.] 

1.  Low  noise. 

Flame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  or  is  blown  by 
a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interiour  sound. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rusteling ; 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

Wither,  Shepherd's  Hunting. 

As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps  the  driving  bees, 
Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding  swarms, 
With  deeper  murmurs,  and  more  hoarse  alarms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  ii.  111. 

Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose  . . . 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horrour  on  the  woods. 

Id.,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

2.  Complaint  half  suppressed ;  complaint 
not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents  there  arc ;  some  idle  murmurs. — 
How  idle  murmurs  ! 

The  doors  are  all  shut  up  ;  the  wealthier  sort, 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes, 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

Murmur,  v.  n. 

1.  Emit  a  low  shrill  sound. 

Amid  an  isle  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roar, 
The  blameless  hero,  from  his  wish'd-for  home 
A  goddess  guards  in  her  enchanted  dome. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  G3. 

2.  Grumble ;  utter  secret  and  sullen  discon- 
tent :  (with  at  before  things,  and  against 
before  persons). 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness. — Exodus,  xvi.  2. 

Murmur  not  at  your  sickness,  for  thereby  you 
will  sin  against  God's  providence.  —  Archbishop 
Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

'Aymer,  the  Prior  Aymerl  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert ! ' — muttered  Cedric  ;  '  Normans  both  ; — but 
Norman  or  Saxon,  the  hospitality  of  Rotherwood 
must  not  be  impeached.  ...  It  were  unworthy  to 
murmur  for  a  night's  lodgings  and  a  night's  food ; 
in  the  quality  of  guests,  at  least  even  Normans  must 
suppress  their  insolence.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  iii. 

Murmuration.  s.  Formation  of  a  murmur. 
Hare. 

A  low  sound;  the  act  of  murmuring,  or  mutter- 
ing. Calling  it  a  magical  murmuration. — Annota- 
tions on  the  Rhemish  Testament,  p.  440 :  1000. 

Murmurer.  s.    One  who  murmurs  ;  grum- 
bler ;  discontented  person. 
Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That's  christian  care  enough ;  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 
The  murmurer  is  turned  oil'  to  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  the 
ruins  of  Babylon. — l)r.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Still  might  the  discontented  murmurer  cry, 
Ah  hapless  fate  of  man  !  ah  wretch  doom'd  once  to 
die.  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation. 

Murmuring:,  part.  adj.  Moving  with,  emit- 
ting, a  murmur. 
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The  murmuring  surge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  scarce  be  heard  so  high. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain, 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab'ring  swain. 

Eryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  73. 

Murmuring-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Low  sound  ;  continued  murmur  ;  confused 
noise. 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  inlixe  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest; 
But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

Spen  er.  Faerie  Queen. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  hollow,  yet  so  strong, 
As  when  you  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  throng 
In  some  vast  arched  hall ;  or  like  as  when 
A  lordly  lion  anger'd  in  his  den 
Grumbles  within  the  earth. 

Drayton,  David  and  Goliuh. 

2.  Complaint  half  suppressed. 

Do  all  things  without  murmur ings ftnd  disputings. 
— Philippians.  ii.  14. 

At  his  return  to  the  court  he  found  no  change  in 
faces,  but  smothered  murmurings  for  the  loss  of  so 
many  gallant  gentlemen. — Sir  II.  IVotton,  Life  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Murmuring  is  a  secret  discontented  muttering 
one  to  another  of  things  that  we  dislike,  or  persons 
that  we  distaste  ;  and  the  very  word  in  all  languages 
seems  as  harsh  unto  our  ears,  as  the  sin  is  hateful 
unto  our  souls. — Bishop  Wiltiams,  Chariot  of  Truth, 
p.  238. 

Murmurous,  adj.    Exciting  murmur. 

Round  his  swoln  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets,  covered  up  in  leaves ; 

And  mid-day's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Keats. 

Sweetness  and  serenity  were  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  his  genius;  and  these  were  deepened  by  his 
profound  sense  of  his  domestic  happiness.  To  wan- 
der alone  with  Helen  by  the  banks  of  the  mur- 
murous river— to  gaze  with  her  on  the  deep  still  sea 
— to  feel  that  his  thoughts,  even  when  most  silent, 
were  comprehended  by  the  intuition  of  love,  and 
reflected  on  that  translucent  sympathy  so  yearned 
for  and  so  rarely  found  by  poets— these  were  the 
Sabbaths  of  his  soul,  necessary  to  fit  him  for  its 
labours — lor  the  Writer  has  this  advantage  over 
other  men,  that  his  repose  is  not  indolence. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel. 

Murrain,  s.  [N.Fr.  morine  =  carcass.]  Cat- 
tle plague. 

a.  Generally. 

Away  ragg'd  rams,  care  I  what  murrain  kill. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in 
ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  to  fatten, 
or  to  keep  them  from  murrain. — Bacon. 

A  hallowed  band 
Could  tell  what  murrains  in  what  months  begun. 

Garth,  Dispensary, 

b.  Specially. 

This  disease  is  known  by  the  animals  hanging 
down  their  heads,  which  are  swollen,  by  short  and 
hot  breathing,  cough,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  stag- 
gering,  an  abundant  secretion  of  viscid  matter  in 
the  eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  a  slimy  tongue. 
The  early  stage  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever,  and  the 
treatment  should  correspond  with  this ;  bleeding 
and  small  doses  of  purgative  medicine  will  be  ser- 
viceable. The  peculiar  fetid  diarrhoea  must  be  met 
with  astringents,  mingled  also  with  vegetable  tonics. 
In  combating  the  pustular  and  gangrenous  stage, 
the  chloride  of  lime  will  be  the  best  external  appli- 
cation; while  a  little  of  it,  administered  with  the 
other  medicines  inwardly,  may  possibly  lessen  the 
tendency  to  general  decomposition.  Above  all  the 
infected  animal  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  sound  ones. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopcedia, 

2.  Used  as  an  imprecation. 

'I  must  see  the  riders,'  answered  Wamba;  .per- 
haps they  are  come  from  Fairy-land  with  a  message 
from  King  Oberon.'  '  A  murrain  take  thee,'  rejoined 
the  swineherd  :  '  wilt  thou  talk  of  such  things,  while 
a  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  raging 
within  a  few  miles  of  usV — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  i. 

Murrain,  adj.    Infected  with  the  murrain. 

The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-N ight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Murre.  s.    Native  natatorial  birds  akin  to 

the  Auks  and  Penguins  so  called ;  Alca 

torda  ;  razor-bill.    Not  given  either  in  the 

text  or  synonymy  of  Yarrell.    Given  in 
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Nemnich  as  a  Cornish  term  (probably,  how- 
ever, on  the  strength  of  the  quotation  from 
Carew) ;  Marrot  (from  Sibbald)  being 
added  as  a  synonym.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
Keltic  word  for  great ;  the  Welsh  for  the 
Alca  impennis,  Alca  major,  or  Great  Auk 
being  Carfil  mawr  =  great  garfowl.] 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meawes, 

murres,  creysers,  and  curlews. — Carew,  Survey  of 

Cornwall. 

Murrey,  adj.  [Fr.  moree  ;  Lat.  momm  = 
mulberry.]     Darkly  red.  Obsolete. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrey  or  red- 
dish.— Bacon. 

They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tinsre 
their  glass  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purplish 
or  murrey. — Boyle. 

Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  ascend  in 
powder  above  a  murrey. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Hrrours. 

'Oh,  sir,' replied  Master  Goldthred, '  I  promise  you, 
she  was  in  gentlewoman's  attire— a  very  quaint  and 
pleasing  dress,  that  might  have  served  the  Queen 
herself;  forshe  had  a  forepart  with  body  and  sleeves, 
of  ginger-coloured  satin,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
must  have  cost  by  the  yard  some  thirty  shillings, 
lined  with  murrey  taffeta,  and  laid  down  and  guarded 
with  two  broad  laces  of  gold  and  silver.  And  her 
hat,  sir,  was  truly  the  best  fashioned  thing  that  I 
have  seen  in  these" parts,  being  of  tawny  taffeta,  em- 
broidered with  scorpions  of  Venice  gold,  and  having 
a  border  garnished  with  gold  fringe— I  promise  you, 
sir,  an  absolute  and  all  surpassing  device.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  ii. 

Morello  di  ferro  [is]  probably  some  ore  of  iron 
burnt  until  it  assumes  a  morello  or  murrey  colour  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  the  hard  red  haematite,  ground 
without  being  calcined.  It  was  used  for  painting  in 
oil.  —  Mi:?.  Merrifield,  Original  Treatises,  dating 
from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Centuries,  On 
tl-e  Arts  of  Painting  in  Oil,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  1S7 : 
1849. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upon  his  head, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  murrey-coloured  sattiu  upon  his 
body. — Arbuthnot. 

Murrion.  s.    Same  as  Morion. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd, 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev'rage  brew'd. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Muscadel.  adj.  and  s.    Wine  so  called.  See  | 
Muscatel. 

[He]  quaff'd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Muscadine.  >.    [see  Muscatel.] 

1.  Wine  so  called. 

The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

Armin,  History  of  the  Two  Maids,  drc. :  1609. 

The  way  of  making  muscadine  at  Frontignac  is 
as  follows.  They  let  the  muscadine  grapes  grow 
half  dry  on  the  vine,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered 
they  tread  them  and  press  them  immediately,  and 
tun  up  the  liquor  without  letting  it  stand  and  work 
in  the  vat ;  the  lees  occasioning  its  goodness. — Sees, 
Cyclopedia. 

Even  the  unmoved  Athelstane  had  shewn  symp- 
toms of  shaking  off  his  apathy,  when,  calling  for  a 
huge  goblet  of  muscadine,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  health 
of  the  Disinherited  Knight.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  x. 

He  started  two  hours  since,  and  has  visited  I  know 
not  what  purlieus  of  his  old  companions ;  hath  but 
now  returned,  and  is  at  this  instant  breakfasting  on 
new-laid  eggs  and  muscadine.- — Id.  Kenil worth,  eh. iii. 

A  white  muscadine  wine,  of  fine  colour,  delicate, 
and  rich  in  perfume,  is  also  made  near  Vesuvius. . . 
At  Baia  and  Tarento  both  muscadine  and  dry  wines 
are  made  of  good  quality.  ...  At  Carignano  a  musca- 
dine wine  with  a  flavour  of  fennel  is  grown.  . . .  Or- 
vieto  produces  some  excellent  muscadines,  of  good 
perfume  and  flavour,  and  also  some  dry  wines.  These 
sweet  wines  the  Italians  call  Avvocati ;  their  dry 
they  denominate  Asciati.  Of  the  former  kind  are 
the  Moscatello,  Aleatico,  and  Vernaccia. .  .  .  The 
most  delicate  wine  is  produced  at  San  Marino,  called 
Moscatta.  ...  In  the  Veronese  they  make  a  poor 
■muscadine. .  . .  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  grape 
used  in  the  wines  of  Italy,  without  regard  to  quality. 
The  Mammolo  is  a  red  grape,  much  grown  at 
Florence;  the  Canajuol,  a  black  Tuscan  variety; 
then  there  is  the  Moscatello,  from  Mosca,  whence 
also  Muscat,  and  Muscadine,  from  the  ancient  name 
of  wine  Apiana;  according  to  Redi;  the  Barbarossa, 
or  red  beard,  so  called  from  its  long  clusters  of  red 
fruit;  the  Malvagia,  or  Malvasia  from  the  Morea; 
and  the  Greek  grape.  —  C.  Redding,  History  and 
Description  of  Modern  Wines,  pp.  276-279. 

2.  Pear  so  called.    See  Musk-Pear, 
iviuscardi'n.  s.     [Fr. ;  Italian,  moscardino  ; 

Spanish,  moscardin ;  Portuguese,  moscar- 
dino.   Observe  the  r,  and  see  the  remarks 
under  Muscatel.]    A  synonym  (pro- 
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bably  French  rather  than  English)  for  the 
dormouse  :  Myoxus  avellanarius,  Desma- 
rest,  Fleming,  and  Jenyns ;  mnscardinus, 
Schreber.    Not  given  by  Yarrell,  either  in 
the  text  or  the  synonymy ;   nor  yet  to 
be  found  in  Nemnich.  In  the  translation  of 
Cuvier's  llegne  Animal,  where  it  does  oc- 
cur, it  is  spelt  without  the  r,  i.e.  mus- 
cadin.   There  has  certainly  been  confusion 
between  the  words  of  the  two  series.  The 
name  is  of  doubtful  propriety  as  applied  to 
the  dormouse  ;  and,  besides  being  (so  ap- 
plied) in  most  languages,  superfluous. 
Muscardine.  s.     [Fr.    Observe  the  r  and 
the  final  e,  distinguishing  it  from  the  name 
of  the  quadruped.    See,  also,  Muscatel.] 
Disease  affecting  silkworms  so  called;  fun- 
gus by  which  it  is  caused.    See  extracts. 
A  third  exception  to  the  most  salient  character  of 
fungi  is,  that  several  species  either  grow  on  living 
animals  or  on  animal  substances.    Botrytis  Bassiana 
is  a  familiar  instance  which  produces  the  disease  in 
silkworms  called  muscardine.   It  is  not  simply  that 
this  fungus  is  developed  on  tissues  already  approxi- 
mating to  decay,  but  that  its  spores  are  capable  of 
communicating  the  disease  by  simply  falling  upon 
the  silkworm,  or  being  artificially  placed  on  its 
integuments,  even  without  absolute  inoculation. 
Whether  sporendonema  muse*  be  merely  a  state  of 
this  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  the  fungus  protruding  between  the 
abdominal  rings  in  autumn.    The  flies,  which  are 
the  subject  of  attack,  soon  become  heavy  in  their 
motions,  and  attach  themselves  to  any  substance 
which  may  come  in  their  way  by  means  of  their 
proboscis,  and  in  that  situation  perish. — Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §  228. 

Many  observations,  also,  have  been  made  ...  of 
late  years  on  the  development  of  fungi  on  living 
animal  tissues.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Guepes  vege- 
tantes  of  the  West  Indies;  the  muscardine,  which  is 
so  destructive  to  silkworms;  . . .  the  mould  which 
so  often  causes  the  death  of  the  common  housefly  in 
Autumn  ;  and,  above  all,  the  curious  instances 
which  have  been  recorded  of  the  development  of 
moulds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  viscera  of 
vertebrate  animals,  and  in  certain  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, in  man. — Lindley,  The  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
Fungi. 
Muscat,  s. 

1.  Grape,  raisin,  so  called. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  young  vines 
nearly  destroyed  by  overbearing,  especially  the 
muscats.  These  'show  '  in  an  extraordinary  way  on 
strong  young  canes  in  newly-made  borders;  but  if 
the  fruit  be  allowed  to  remain  and  close  stopping  be 
resorted  to,  the  constitution  of  the  muscat  will  be 
completely  broken.  . . .  Regarding  the  management 
of  muscats,  they  in  no  way  differ  as  to  pruning 
from  other  vines.  .  .  .  No  vine  we  know  of  suiters 
more  from  overcropping  than  the  muscat.  Many 
err  in  keeping  their  muscat-house  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature . . .  muscats  ripened  by  the  middle  of  .No- 
vember, if  the  ends  of  their  stalks,  or  a  piece  of  a  few 
inches  in  length  of  the  branch  on  which  they  have 
been  produced,  if  it  can  be  taken  with  them,  be 
sealed  at  the  ends,  and  the  branches  suspended  in  a 
dry  cool  room,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other— may 
be  kept  in  good  perfection  till  March,  indeed  much 
better  than  if  left  hanging  on  the  trees.  The  vines 
are  also  greatly  relieved  by  the  fruit  being  removed, 
and  in  a  lit  state  for  pruning.— C.  Mcintosh,  Book  of 
the  Garden. 

2.  Wine  made  from  the  Muscat  grape. 

The  Temprana  [grape]  is  used  largely  at  St.Lucar, 
at  Xeres,  and  at  Port  St.  Mary.  It  is  adopted  in  the 
Paxarete,  Ximenes,  Muscat,  and  Tintilla  wines. — 
C.  Redding,  History  and  Description  of  Modern 
Wines,  p.  204. 

3.  ?  Nutmeg  (Nux  moschata). 

That  the  muscats  he  did  eat  were  so  great  that 
only  one  grain  of  them  was  enough  to  make  all  Eng- 
land perpetually  drunk.  —  History  of  Francion, 
1C55.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

He  hath  also  sent  each  of  us  some  anchovies, 
olives,  and  muscatt;  but  I  know  not  yet  what  that 
is,  and  am  ashamed  to  ask. — Fepys,  Diary,  viii.  49, 
75 :  1662.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Muscatel,  adj.  and  s.    [the  first  step  in  the 
consideration  of  the  derivation  of  this  word 
is  to  separate  the  forms  in  ar  from  those  in 
a  ;  muscardin,  &c,  from  musc&din,  &c. 

1.  Mnscardinus,  the  adjective,  is  a  word 
of  recent  coinage,  being  merely  a  Latin 
form  of  muscardin.  As  applied  to  the  dor- 
mouse it  has  been  mistaken  for  Mus  car- 
dinus.  The  substantive  muscerda  is  clas- 
sical Latin  =  stercus  murinum,  mousedung; 
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and  whenever  a  plant  or  animal  has  the 
smell  of  this,  the  name  has  its  application. 

In  Spanish,  moscurda  =  gadfly,  moscardon 
=  the  eggs  of  a  bee ;  the  o  suggesting 
mosca,  the  r,  moscerda. 

2.  For  muscatel  and  its  congeners,  no 
less  than  three  origins  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  two  of  them  being  (like  the  forms 
from  muscerda')  connected  with  a  smell  or 
scent,  and  one  being  independent  of  it. 

A.  This  last  is  the  Latin  word  musca  — 
fly.  It  is  in  Italy  where  the  muscat  and 
muscatel  grapes  are  most  especially  con- 
nected with  this  origin.  One  of  the  old 
Roman  vines  was  the  Vitis  apiana ;  one  of 
the  (doubtful)  derivations  of  apiana  being 
apis  =  bee  ;  the  bees  being  supposed  to  be 
inordinately  fond  of  either  its  flower  or  its 
fruit.  What  bees  like,  flies  may  like  also. 
Hence,  the  notion  that  a  muscatel  grape  is 
a  grape  named  after  the  musca  or  fly  which 
is  attracted  by  it.  Evidence  that  apiana 
really  came  from  apis  =  bee,  is  wanting: 
the  change  from  apis  to  mosca  (the  bee  to 
the  fly)  is  doubtful. 

13.  Connected  with  the  smell  are — 

a.  Nux  moschata  =  nutmeg  ;  the  musca- 
tels being  supposed  to  have  the  scent  of 
that  spice.    (See  Nutmeg.) 

b.  Moschus  =  musk,  the  product  of  the 
Moschus  moscliiferus.    (See  Musk.) 

That  some  of  the  muscats  may  have 
taken  their  name  from  the  nutmeg  is  not 
impossible.  Nine  out  of  ten,  however,  of 
the  musks  and  muscatels  suggest,  by  either 
the  scent  or  flavour,  the  animal  odour. 

C.  In  the  way  of  spelling,  there  is  a 
question,  in  the  first  syllable,  as  to 
whether  u  or  o,  in  the  last,  as  to  whether 
t  or  d,  be  the  better. 

a.  In  Latin  (medieval)  the  u  predomi- 
nates. Moscatellus,  in  Ducange,  is  entered 
as  a  form  of  muscatellus  and  mnscalclla 
(the  tree),  and  muscatellum  (the  wine), 
musca  being  the  Latin  for  fly.  In  French, 
too,  the  forms  are  muscat,  muscade,  mus- 
cadel, muscadin;  mouche  being  the  French 
for  fly.  In  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese (where  mosca  =  fly)  the  forms  are, 
(«)  mo^cutello,  (b,  c)  moscatel.  For  musk, 
the  Italian  is  muschio,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  musco.  The  spelling  then  is  in 
favour  of  the  construction  with  the  fiy, 
whether  mwsca  or  mosca. 

b.  In  favour  of  d,  there  is  the  Italian 
moscadello  (concurrent  with  moscatel), 
and  the  French  muscadel ;  the  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forms  being  in  t.] 
Wine  so  called. 

Muscadine  or  muscatel  [is]  a  rich  sweet  wine 
made  of  Muscadine  grapes  in  the  South  of  France. 
These  grapes  are  also  dried  on  the  vine,  for  line 
table  raisins.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

The  mountain  wines  of  Malaga  have  long  been 
well  known  out  of  Spain. .  .  .  The  Malaga,  usually  so 
called,  is  sometimes  mingled  with  a  proportion  of 
wine  burned  a  little  in  the  boiling. .  .  .  The  '  lagri- 
mas'  [tears]  wine  which  is  made  from  the  droppings 
of  very  ripe  grapes,  commonly  called  virgin  juice,  is 
a  very  luscious  wine,  from  the  large  white  mus- 
catel grape. ...  In  1829,  eight  millions  of  pounds  of 
muscatel  and  bloom  raisins,  and  thirty  thousand 
arrobas  of  lexias  in  casks,  were  exported  from 
Malaga, the  produceof  one  season,  with  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  jars  of  grapes,  yet  the  quantity  of 
wine  made  was  not  diminished,  it  being  not  less 
than  thirty-five  thousand  butts.  .  .  .  The  muscatel 
grape  cannot  be  cultivated  more  than  four  leagues 
from  the  coast. — C.  Redding,  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Modern  Wines,  pp.  201,  202. 
In  the  Italian  form. 

Elba  grows  a  red  wine  of  excellent  quality  The 

hermitage  of  Monte  Serrato  and  the  environs  grow 
moscatello  wines.  The  Aleatico  and  Biauilloof  Elba 
are  red  moscatello,  and  resemble  Monte  Pulciano 
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when  it  has  lost  its  peculiar  odour.  —  C.  Tied- 
ding,  History  and  Description  of  Modern  Wine*, 
p.  2S0. 

Muscle.  [see   under   Mussel.]  In 

Anatomy.  Portion  of  flesh,  consisting  of 
contractile  fibres,  generally  extending  from 
its  origin  in  one  fixed  point  to  its  in- 
sertion on  another,  by  the  contractions  of 
which  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
its  extremity  is  attached  are  moved  ;  when 
the  muscle  is  circular,  the  origin  and  in- 
sertion are  indefinite. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles,  the 
fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.— Locke. 

Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel  plates  of 
fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  inclosed  by  one  common 
membrane :  all  the  fibres  of  the  same  plate  are  pa- 
rallel to  one  another,  and  tied  together  at  extremely 
little  distances  by  short  and  transverse  fibres:  the 
fleshy  fibres  are  composed  of  other  smaller  fibres, 
inclosed  likewise  by  a  common  membrane:  each 
lesser  fibre  consists  of  very  small  vesicles  or  blad- 
ders, into  which  we  suppose  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves  to  open,  for  every  muscle  receives  branches 
of  all  those  vessels,  which  must  be  distributed  to 
every  fibre  :  the  two  ends  of  each  muscle  or  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fibres  are,  in  the  lfrabs  of  animals, 
fastened  to  two  bones,  the  one  moveable,  the  other 
fixed;  and  therefore,  when  the  muscles  contract, 
they  draw  the  moveable  bone  according  to  the 
direction  of  their  fibres.— Quincy. 

The  frequently-renewed  exercise  of  muscles,  by 
producing  a  determination  of  blood  towards  them, 
occasions  an  increase  in  their  nutrition  ;  so-that  a 
larger  amount  of  new  tissue  becomes  developed,  and 
the  muscles  are  increased  in  size  and  vigour.   This  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  whole  muscular  system,  when 
equally  exercised,  but  also  of  any  particular  set  of 
muscles  which  is  more  used  than  another.    Of  the 
former  we  have  examples  ill  those  who  practice  a 
system  of  gymnastics  adapted  to  call  the  various 
muscles  alike  into  play;  and  of  the  latter,  in  the 
limits  of  individuals  who  follow  any  calling  that 
habitually  requires  the  exertion  of  either  pair,  to 
the  partial  exclusion  of  the  other,  as  the  arms  of 
the  smith,  or  the  legs  of  the  opera  dancer.  Hut 
this  increased  nutrition  cannot  take  place,  unless 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  be  afforded ;  and  if 
the  amount  of  nutritive  material  be  insufficient, 
the  result  will  be  a  progressive  diminution  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  muscles,  which  will  manifest  it- 
self the  more  rapidly,  as  the  amount  of  exertion,  and 
consequently  the  degree  of  waste,  is  greater.— Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §812. 
Muscology,   s.     [Lat  muscus  =  moss  +  Gr. 
\oyoc  =  word,  principle.]    The  commonest 
form  in  which  we  find  the  combination  of 
these  elements  is  muscologiu ;  in  which 
ea«e  it  is  generally  the  title  of  a  work  upon 
mosses,  as,  Muscologia  Britannica,  Gallica, 
Germanica,  Suecica,  and  the  like.   As  such 
it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
It  is  out  of  this  that  the  term  under  notice 
has  grown  ;  (its  meaning  being  the  *  doc- 
trine, study,  investigation,  and  natural  his- 
tory of  mosses'  ;)  with  its  congeners  mus- 
cologic,  muscological,  muscologist,  musco- 
grapliy,  and  such  others  as  may  be  needed. 
The  series,  however,  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally recognised,  and  few  of  its  words  are 
common.    The  reason,  doubtless,  is  the 
hybrid  character  of  the  compound,  with 
which  a  writer  may  be  displeased  without 
being  charged  with  over-scrupulous  purism. 

The  Mosses  are  not  the  only  flowerless 
plants  which  are  in  want  of  a  good  name 
for  the  study  which  embraces  them.  Of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  Cryptogamia,  the 
Lichens  only  bear  a  name  of  Greek  origin  ; 
i.  e.  one  that  can  combine  with  such  words 
as  Xoyoe  without  hybridism.  Alga,  (sea- 
weeds) ;  Fungi  (mushrooms,  &c),  and 
Filices  (Ferns)  are  all  Latin  ;  so  that  AI- 
gologists  and  Filicologists  are  in  the  same 
category  with  Mycologists.  They  have 
all  exceptionable  names.  Of  these,  Algo- 
logij  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  per- 
manent, ideology,  however,  may  be  su- 
perseded by  Pteridology  (rrTepic,  gen.  -rrrt- 
p<coe  =  fern),  and  Muscology  by  Bryology 
(f3pvov  =  moss).  For  the  Greek  equivalent 
to  Fungus,  see  Mycology. 
Vol.  II. 
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Muscovado,  s.  [Spanish,  mascabado  =  more 
advanced  (in  the  process  of  refining)].  See 
extract. 

The  clarified  juice  should  he  filtered  prior  to  eva- 
poration. This,  however,  is  not  usually  practised. 
It  is  generally  drawn  off  from  the  clarifler  into  a 
copper  boiler,  where  it  is  evaporated  and  skimmed. 
It  is  then  passed  successively  through  a  series  of 
boilers,  the  last  of  which  is  called  the  teache.  When 
it  has  acquired  a  proper  tenacity  and  granular  as- 
pect, it  is  emptied  or  skipped  first  into  a  copper 
cooler,  and  afterwards  into  a  wooden  vessel,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  or  grain.  The  concrete 
sugar  is  then  placed  in  casks,  usually  sugar  hogs- 
heads perforated  with  holes  in  the  bottom,  each  of 
which  is  partially  closed  by  t lie  stalk  of  a  plantain 
leaf.  Here  the  sugar  is  allowed  to  drain  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  is  then  packed  in  hogsheads  and 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  muscovado 
or  raw  sugar.  The  drainings  or  uncrystallized  por- 
tion of  sugar  constitute  molasses.  This  is  received 
in  an  open  cistern  beneath.  The  feculencies  sepa- 
rated in  the  clarifying  vessel  and  the  skimmings  of 
the  evaporating  coppers  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rum. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia 
Meilica  and  Therapeutics,  Sugar. 

Muscovy  duck.  s.  [two  words.]  See  M  u  s  k 

Duck. 

Muscovy  glass.  5.  [two  words.]  ?  Isinglass  ; 
sometimes  interpreted  (less  probably)  mica. 

She  were  an  excellent  lady,  but  that  her  face 
peeled  off  like  muscovy  glass. — Marston,  Malcontent. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  \\ .) 
Muscular,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  muscles;  performed  by  the 
muscles. 

By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown  out  of 
the  \>ody.—Arbuthnot. 

The  muscular  tissue  . . .  exists  under  two  forms — 
the  ultimate  fibres  being  marked  in  one  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  stria;— whilst  in  the  other  they  are 
plain,  smooth,  or  unstriped.  The  former  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  various  movements  which  are  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  peculiarly  animal 
powers  of  the  being.  The  latter  is  with  difficulty 
called  into  action  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
is  much  more  readily  excited  by  stimuli  applied  to 
itself,  and  this  is  employed  to  perform  various  move- 
ments, which  are  more  immediately  concerned  in 
the  vegetable  or  organic  functions.  By  some,  the 
two  forms  of  tissue  have  been  spoken  of  as  those  of 
'  Voluntary  '  and  of  '  Involuntary  '  muscle;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  correct,  since  every  muscle  ordi- 
narily termed  voluntary  may  be  called  into  action 
involuntarily,  and  the  heart,  which  is  purely  'in- 
voluntary' muscle,  has  the  striated  fibre  character- 
istic of  the  'voluntary.' — Dr.  Carpenter  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  297. 

2.  Applied  to  the  mind  as  characteristic  of 
its  vigour  or  strength. 

Norreys,  however,  was  far  too  deep  a  reasoner  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  modern  teachers,  who  suppose 
that  education  can  dispense  with  labour.  No  mind 
becomes  muscular  without  rude  and  early  exercise. 
Labour  should  be  strenuous,  but  in  right  directions. 
All  that  we  can  do  for  it  is  to  save  the  waste  of  time 
in  blundering  into  needless  toils.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.ix.  ch.  xvi. 

Muscularity,  s.    State  of  having  muscles. 
The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to 
pieces,  will  still  move,  which  may  depend  upon 
their  great  thickness  and  muscularity.  —  Grew, 
Museum. 

Musculous.  adj. 

1.  Full  of  muscles.  Hare. 

They  are  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting. — Johnson,  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle.  Hare. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole,  called  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of 
light. — More. 

Muse.  s.    Deep  thought  or  meditation  in 
which  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  passing 
scenes ;  absence  of  mind. 
Still  he  sat  long  time  astonished, 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
He  was  fill'd 
"With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  tilings  so  high  and  strange. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  51. 

Muse.  s.  [from  Lat.  Musa ;  Gr.  Movaa.  Ori- 
ginally, and  in  its  primary  sense,  a  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name  ;  the  Muses  of 
the  classical  mythology  being  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Mnemosyne  (Me- 1 
niory)  ;  each  being  supposed  to  preside  I 
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over  some  special  subject  connected  with 
music  (song,  narrative,  dancing)  in  its 
widest  sense ;  thus  Calliope  was  the  god- 
dess of  History  ;  Terpsichore  of  Dancing.] 
Goddess  by  whom  the  poet  is  inspired,  and 
who  is,  as  such,  invoked  by  him  for  aid  in 
his  compositions. 

Sing  heavenly  muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  G. 

Lodona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast, 
The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

The  muse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again. 

Waller. 

Plural,  with  the  definite  article. 

All  other  poetry,  as  well  as  dramatic  poetry,  was 
nearly  silent— hushed  partly  by  the  din  of  arms  and 
of  theological  and  political  strife,  more  by  the  frown 
of  triumphant  Puritanism,  boasting  to  itself  that  it 
had  put  down  all  the  other  fine  arts  as  well  as  poetry, 
never  again  to  lift  their  heads  in  England.  It  is 
observable  that  even  the  confusion  of  the  contest 
that  lasted  till  after  the  king's  death  did  not  so 
completely  banish  the  muses,  or  drown  their  voice, 
as  did  the  grim  tranquillity  under  the  sway  of  the 
parliament  that  followed. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
Muse.  v.  7i.  [Fr.  muser ;  Lat.  musso.  See 
Muzzle.] 

1.  Ponder  ;  think  close  ;  study  in  silence. 
But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast, — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone- 
He  would  have  micsed,&nd  marvelled  much,  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain, 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain. 
Sackville,  Induction  to  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom  ;  and  my  heart 
shall  muse  of  understanding.  —  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xlix.  3. 

Her  face  upon  a  sudden  shined  exceedingly,  and 
her  countenance  glistered,  so  that  1  was  afraid  of 
her,  and  mused  what  it  might  be. — 2  Esdras,  x.  25. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth, 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  attentive 
ear  they  give  unto  the  chapters  read,  how  careful 
they  were  to  remember  the  same,  and  to  muse  there- 
upon by  themselves.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Caesar's  father  oft, 
"When  he  hath  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Be  absent  of  mind ;  be  so  occupied  in 
study  or  meditation  as  not  to  observe 
passing  events. 

You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
The  sad  king 

Feels  sudden  terror  and  cold  shivering, 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound. 

Daniel. 

8.  Wonder  ;  be  amazed. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  1  will,  I  will. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Muse.  v.  a.    Meditate  ;  think  on. 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence !  muse  his  praise. 

Ibid.,  Hymn. 

Museful.  adj.  Deep  thinking ;  silently 
thoughtful. 

Full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.  Dryden. 
Museless.  adj.    Regardless  of  the  power  of 
poetry. 

Museless  and  unbookish  they  were,  minding  no- 
thing but  the  feats  of  war. — Milton,  Areopayitica. 

Muset.  s.  [N.Fr.]  Place  through  which  the 
hare  goes  to  relief;  Smuice,  of  which  it 
is  the  original  form. 

The  purblind  hare, . .  . 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sliakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Muset  is  a  gap  in  a  hedge. — Cotgrace,  in  v.  Trouee. 
■  Museum,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  povaiiov. —  see 
I     Muse.l    Repository  of  learned  curiosities. 
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Mushroom  1 
Musingly  5 

Our  sciolists  will  often  write  tnusesum  for  mu- 
seum ;  as  Mr.  Thoresby,  in  the  account  he  has  given 
us  of  his  collection  of  rarities,  and  others  ;  but  the 
Greek  word  is  novaelov,  i.e.  museum,  in  English. — 
Pegge,  Anonymiana,  or  'Ten  Centuries  of  Observa- 
tions, v.  43. 

Mushroom,  s.  [Fr.  mousseron.  This  is  all 
that  is  certain.  The  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  of  mousseron  may  he  seen  in 
the  extracts.  The  editor  suggests  a  con- 
nection with  muceron  =  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. Fungus  has  hoth  senses  in  Latin.  See, 
also,  extract  from  Dickens.] 
1.  Native  esculent  plant  so  called;  Agaricus 
campestris. 

Some  mushrumes  grow  forth  of  the  earth;  other 
.  upon  the  bodies  of  old  trees,  which  differ  altogether 
in  kindes.  Many  wantons  that  dwell  neare  the  sea 
and  have  fish  at  will,  are  very  desirous,  for  change 
of  diet,  to  feed  upon  the  birds  of  the  mountaines  ; 
and  such  as  dwell  upon  the  hills  or  champion 
grounds  doe  long  after  seafish.  Many  that  have 
plenty  of  both  doe  hunger  after  the  earthy  excre- 
scences called  mushrumes;  whereof  some  are  very 
venomous  and  full  of  poison,  others  not  so  noisome, 
and  neither  of  them  verv  wholesome  meat.  —  Ge- 
rarde,  Herball,  p.  1578:  1633. 

Mushrooms  are  by  curious  naturalists  esteemed 
perfect  plants,  though  their  flowers  and  seeds  have 
not  as  yet  been  discovered :  the  true  champignon 
or  mushroom  appears  at  first  of  a  roundish  form  like 
a  button,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  also  the  stalk, 
is  very  white,  but  being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a 
livid  llesh  colour,  but  the  fleshy  part,  when  broken, 
is  very  white ;  when  they  are  suffered  to  remain  un- 
disturbed, they  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  expli- 
cate themselves  almost  to  a  flatness,  and  the  red 
part  underneath  will  change  to  a  dark  colour:  in 
order  to  cultivate  them,  open  the  ground  about  the 
roots  of  the  mushrooms,  where  you  will  find  the 
earth  very  often  full  of  small  white  knobs,  which 
are  the  off-sets  or  young  mushrooyns ;  these  should 
be  carefully  gathered,  preserving  them  in  lumps 
with  the  earth  about  them,  and  planted  in  hot  beds. 
— Miller. 

The  mushroom  is  artificially  produced  either  with 
or  without  spawn.  Mushroom  spawn  is  the  name 
given  by  gardeners  to  the  white  branching  cottony 
fibres  (mycelia)  which  form  the  so  called  root  of  the 
mushroom,  and  upon  which,  at  short  intervals,  are 
many  very  small  round  buds,  the  infant  state  of  the 
plant.  This  spawn  is  collected  and  saved  by  gar- 
deners, and  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  is 
planted  on  beds  of  dung,  and  covered  with  straw. 
In  about  two  months  the  mushrooms  come  up,  and 
rapidly  increase.  Mixed  with  dung,  and  made  up 
into  rectangular  cakes ;  it  forms  what  are  called 
spawncakes  or  spawnbricks.  These  are  sold  at 
Covent  Garden  market,  and  are  planted  in  beds. 
Mushrooms  are  also  propagated  without  spawn. 
The  principal  ingredient  employed  in  preparing  the 
compost  used  for  this  purpose  is  horse-droppings. — 
Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  fungi  in  food, 
is  that  the  qualities  of  the  same  species  are  so  very 
different  in  difi'erent  countries.  The  common  mush- 
room has  proved  fatal  in  Italy,  and  is  most  carefully 
excluded  from  the  markets ;  and  parallel  cases  might 
be  adduced  with  regard  to  other  species.  This  does 
not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  idiopathic  pheno- 
mena, but  upon  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual specimens.  In  all  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
poisonous  matter,  and  the  quantity  of  this  in  any 
given  species  is  extremely  uncertain.  —  Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §  404. 

The  words  champignon  and  mushroom  have  both 
a  French  origin,  though,  like  the  corresponding  de- 
rivatives from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  they  too  have 
come  to  signify  things  different  from  what  they  ori- 
ginally designated ;  champignon,  for  example,  of 
which  champ  would  seem  to  be  the  root,  is  generic 
in  France.  The  'Traites  sur  les  Champignons '  of 
Bulliard,  Persoon,  Paulet,  Cordicr,  and  Roques,  are 
treatises  of  funguses  in  genere;  whilst  in  England 
we  restrict  the  word  champignon  to  one  small 
agaric,  which,  as  it  grows  in  the  so-called  '  fairy- 
rings'  is  hence  named  Agaricus  oreades.  Again, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  word  mushroom 
(which  as  contradistinguished  from  toadstool,  is  so 
far  generic)  comes  from  the  French  mouceron  (ori- 
ginally spelt  mousseron),  and  belongs  of  right  to 
that  most  dainty  of  funguses,  the  Agaricus  pru- 
nulus,  which  grows  amidst  tender  herbage  and  moss 
(whence  its  name),  and  which  is  justly  considered, 
over  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  culinary  '  friandise.'  It  abounds  in 
various  parts  of  England,  being  everywhere  trodden 
underfoot,  or  reaped  down,  or  dug  up  as  a  nuisance, 
while  the  rings  which  it  so  sedulously  forms  are  as 
sedulously  destroyed.  The  very  odour  which  it 
exhales  under  these  injuries,  which  the  French  call 
'un  parfum  exquis  aromatise,'  and  the  Italians  '  un 
odore  gratissituo,'  is  in  England  occasionally  cited 
to  its  disadvantage  in  confirmation  of  its  supposed 
noxious  qualities.  Thus  while  we  use  the  word 
mushroom,  which  is  the  proper  appellation  of  this 
Bpecies  for  another  (very  good  no  doubt,  but  wholly 
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unlike  it  in  its  botanical  characters,  flavour,  and 
appearance),  this  neglected,  and  ignorantly  neg- 
lected, species,  finds  itself  deprived  of  its  rightful 
name,  and  proscribed  as  a  toadstool.  —  Dr.  C.  TJ. 
Badham,  Treatise  on  the  Esculent  Funguses  of  Eng- 
land, p.  0:  1863. 

[Suddenly  remembering  their  compact,  he  took  up 
the  poem  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  off.  and 
went  on  reading;  always  forgetting  to  snuff  the 
candle,  until  its  wick  looked  like  a  mushroom. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi.] 

\_Mushroom,  Fr.  mouscheron,  at  present  spelt  mous- 
seron: a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  agari- 
cus, and  derived  by  Diez  from  mousse,  moss,  with 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  mushrooms  are 
connected.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
genus,  the  A.  muscarius,  is  used  for  the  destruction 
of  flies,  mousches ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  real 
source  of  the  word,  which,  by  a  singular  caprice"of 
language,  has  been  transferred  from  this  poisonous 
species  to  mean,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  it,  t  he 
wholesome  kinds  exclusively.  —  Prior,  Popular 
Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  159.] 

\_Mushroom. — French  mousseron,  a  name  given  at  the 
present  day  to  a  dark  yellowish  brown  mushroom, 
eatable  though  coarse,  and  growing  in  forests,  [r]  in 
England  common  among  heath.  From  the  mossy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  grows,  as  cham- 
pignon, the  common  English  mushroom,  from 
champs,  the  fields  in  which  it  is  found.  French, 
mousse,  moss. — Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  5, 1S59,  from 
Wedgwood.'] 

Spelt  as  if  a  compound  of  rump. 

But  cannot  brook  a  nightgrown  mushrump, 
Such  a  one  as  my  Lord  of  Cornwall  is, 
Should  bear  us  down  of  the  nobility. 

Edward  II.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W .) 
Barnacle,  a  kinde  of  sea  gull,  it  grows  not  by 
Venus  act,  but  as  Dubartas  writes — 

'  First  'twas  a  greene  tree,  next  a  stately  hull, 
Lately  a  mushrompe,  now  a  flying  gull.' 
—  The  English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of 
hard  English  words,  by  II.  C[pckeranf\,  Gent. 

2.  Upstart ;  person  suddenly  elevated  from  a 
mean  condition  of  life. 

Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown  ;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state, 
they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  414. 
Used  adjectivally  :  (as,  '  A  mushroom  nohi- 
lity'). 

'  Ay,  ay  !  When  the  Hogtons  had  it,  honest  folk  ! 
My  good  man  was  the  gardener—  none  of  those  set- 
up fine  gentlemen  who  can't  put  hand  to  a  spade.' 
— Poor  faithful  old  woman !  I  began  to  hate  the 
unknown  proprietor.  Here  clearly  was  some  mush- 
room usurper  who  had  bought  out  the  old  simple 
hospitable  family,  neglected  its  ancient  servants, 
left  them  to  earn  tizzies  by  showing  waterfalls,  and 
insulted  their  eyes  by  his  selfish  wealth. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton, The  Caxtons,  pt.  vi.  ch.  i. 

Mushroomstone.  s.  Fossil  so  called  ;  pro- 
bahly  a  coral  with  striae  like  the  gills  of  a 
mushroom. 

Fifteen  mushroomstones  of  the  same  shape.— 
Wood/ward. 
Music.  .1. 

1.  Science  so  called. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treason. 

Shalcespear ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  Succession  of  sounds  so  modulated  as  to 
please  the  ear  ;  melody ;  accordant  or  har- 
monious combination  of  diverse  sounds 
simultaneously  produced  ;  harmony. 

Such  musick,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  117. 
By  musick  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low ; 
Warriours  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

3.  Entertainment  consisting  in  instrumental 
or  vocal  harmony. 

What  musick,  and  danciner,  and  diversions,  are  to 
many  in  the  world,  that  prayers,  and  devotions,  and 
psalms  are  to  you. — Law. 
Musical,  adj. 

1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ; 
Thee  chantress  oft  the  woods  among, 
1  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  61. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense,  in 
poetical  expressions  and  in  musical  numbers.— 
Dryden. 


2.  Belonging  to  music. 

Several  musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
light  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern musick. — Addison. 
Music-master.  .5.    Teacher  of  music. 

We  have  dancing-masters  and  musick-masters. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

This  Dr.  Herman  was  the  son  of  a  German  music- 
master,  who  had  settled  in  England.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  own  education  at  the  University  of  Bonn  : 
but  finding  learning  too  common  a  drug  in  that 
market  to  bring  the  high  price  at  which  lie  valued 
his  own,  and  having  some  theories  as  to  political 
freedom  which  attached  him  to  England,  he  resolved 
upon  setting  up  a  school,  which  he  designed  as  an 
'  Era  in  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind.' — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Music-shell,  s.    See  extract. 

Music-shell,  in  Natural  History,  [is]  the  name  of 
a  species  of  shell-fish  of  the  Murex  kind,  remarkable 
for  its  variegations,  which  consist  of  several  series 
of  spots  placed  in  rows  of  lines,  like  the  notes  of 
music. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Musically,   adv.     In  a  musical  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  music  ;  harmoniously  ; 
with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 
Shunn'd  Phaedra's  arms.  Addison. 

In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  musick,  though  he 
be  not  apt  to  break  out  into  singing,  yet  he  will 
drink  often  musically  a  health  to  every  one  of  these 
six  notes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. — Howell,  Letters,  ii. 
51. 

Musicalness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Musical. 

The  peculiar  musicalness  of  the  first  of  these  lines, 
in  particular  arises  principally  from  its  consisting 
entirely  of  iambic  feet. — T.  Marton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 
Musician,  s.    One  skilled  in,  one  employed 
on,  one  who  makes  a  business  or  profes- 
sion of,  music. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was ; 
but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  musician 
that  makcth  an  excellent  air  in  musick,  and  not  by 
rule. — Bacon,  Essays. 
Musing:,  part.  adj.  Meditative. 

Come  and  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  37. 

It  was  a  careworn,  eager,  and  yet  musing  counte- 
nance, hollow-eyed,  and  with  deep  lines  ;  but  it  was 
one  of  those  faces  which  take  dignity  and  refinement 
from  that  mental  cultivation  which  distinguishes 
the  true  aristocrat,  viz., the  highly  educated,  acutely 
intelligent  man.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  vi. 
ch.  i. 

This  fusion  of  race  was  notable  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary physiognomist  in  the  physique  and  in  the 
morale  of  Mrs.  Leslie.  She  had  the  speculative  blue 
eye  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  passionate  high  nose  of 
the  Norman  ;  she  had  the  musing  do-nothingness  of 
the  Dandles,  and  the  reckless  have-at-e very-thing- 
ness of  the  Montfydgets.— Id.^My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Musing-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  muses; 

meditation  ;    reflection  ;    contemplation  ; 

brown  study. 

If  we  did  think 
His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy? 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

"N  isdom  and  knowledge,  are  sweet  as  the  wakened 
musings  of  delightful  thought,  which  not  only  dew 
the  mind  with  perfumes  that  ever  refresh  us,  but 
raise  us  to  the  mountain  that  gives  us  view  of 
Canaan,  and  shows  us  rays  and  glimpses  of  the 
glory  that  shall  after  crown  us.  Yet  it  is  the  object 
only  that  makes  these  good  unto  men,  when  God  is 
the  ocean  that  all  his  streams  make  way  unto. — 
Eelltham.  On  Ecclesiasticus,  ii.  11. 

Men  of  learning  are  wont  to  bo  vilified,  that  they 
use  to  be  so  much  affected  with  the  pleasant  mus- 
ings of  their  own  thoughts,  as  to  abhor  .  .  .  the 
roughness  and  toil  of  business.— Bishop  Sprat,  His- 
tory of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  335. 

To  cither's  view, 

In  memory's  busy  musings,  there  should  be 
Objects  and  scenes  that  wear  the  self-same  hue, 

Awakening  thoughts  which  have  one  master-key 
To  explain  the  charm. 

Bernard  Barton,  Poems,  introductory  verses. 
Musingly,  adv.    In  a  musing  manner. 

Mr.  Caxton  {musingly)  —  It  must  have  been  a 
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monstrous  long  journey.  It  would  bo  somewhere 
hereabouts,  I  take  it,  that  they  would  split  off. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Musk,  s.      [Gr.  poaxog,  /xnfio-xot; ;  Arabic 
niesk  ;  Italian  muschio ;  Fr.  musej] 

I.  Animal  so  called  of  the  genus  Moschus  ; 
Moschus  moschiferus. 

Much  less  anomalous  than  the  eamels,  the  musks 
differ  from  the  common  ruminants  only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  horns,  in  having  long  canine  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  having  a  delicate  pe- 
ronseum,  which  is  not  found  in  the  camels.  They 
are  delightful  animals,  as  well  by  their  elegance  as 
their  agility.  The  musks  (Moschus  moschiferus)  is 
the  most  celebrated  species,  of  the  size  of  a  goat, 
without  a  tail.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  hairs,  so 
thick  and  so  brittle  that  we  may  almost  call  them 
spines.  But  that  by  which  it  is. more  especially  re- 
markable is  the  pouch,  situated  in  front  of  the  pre- 
puce of  the  male,  and  which  is  filled  with  that 
odoriferous  s.ibstance  so  well  known  in  medicine 
and  perfumery  under  the  name  of  musk.  This 
species  appears  to  be  proper  to  that  rocky  country 
from  which  descend  the  principal  part  of  the  river's 
of  Asia,  and  which  extends  between  Siberia,  China, 
and  Thibet.  Its  life  is  nocturnal  and  solitary,  and 
its  timidity  extreme.  It  is  at  Thibet  and  Tunkin 
that  it  gives  the  best  music;  in  the  north  this  sub- 
stance has  scarcely  any  smell.  The  other  musks 
have  no  musk-pouch  ;  they  all  live  in  the  hot  coun- 
tries of  the  old  continent ;  they  are  the  smallest  and 
most  elegant  of  all  the  ruminantia.  All  the  rest  of 
the  ruminants  have,  at  least  in  the  male  sex,  two 
horns,  that  is  to  say,  two  prominences  of  the  greater 
or  less  length  of  the  frontal  bones,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  family  of  animals. — Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Eigne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  6, 7. 

The  Thibetian  musk  is  the  celebrated  animal 
which  produces  the  substance  called  musk.  . .  .  The 
musk  is  contained  in  a  bag  situated  on  the  belly  of 
the  male,  and  appears  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  season  of  love,  for  at  this,  or  during  the  rutting 
period,  it  is  secreted  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
of  the  strongest  scent.  It  is  chiefly  for  this  they  are 
hunted,  and  when  killed  the  bag  is  cut  off,  fastened 
at  the  opening,  and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
Several  thousand  bags  are  thus  procured  in  a  sea- 
son ;  but  even  with  this  number  the  substance  is 
often  adulterated  before  being  brought  to  market, 
principally  by  blood  being  added.  When  first  taken 
from  the  animal  the  scent  is  extremely  powerful,  so 
much  so  as  sometimes  to  be  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported by  the  person.  This  flavour  becomes  mel- 
lowed through  time,  and  by  many  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  perfume,  which  indeed  is  the  principal  cause  of 
its  being  collected  :  it  was  also  occasionally  used  as 
a  medicine. — Sir  W.  Jardine,  Naturalist's  Library, 
vol.  xi.  p.  1. 

Liraonia  laureola  is  remarkable  as  the  only  plant 
of  the  family  found  in  the  tops  of  cold  and  lofty 
mountains,  where  it  is  for  some  months  in  the 
year  buried  under  the  snow.  The  hill-people  of 
India  call  it  Kider-patri  and  Kuthar-chara,  and 
fancy  that  it  is  by  feeding  on  its  leaves  that  the 
music  acquires  its  peculiar  flavour. — Lindley,  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  Aurantiacem. 

2.  Secretion  from  the  preputial  gland  of  the 
same. 

Some  putrefactions  and  excrements  yield  excellent 
odours ;  as  civet  and  musk. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  bag  which  contains  the  musk  is  three  inches 
long  and  two  wide,  and  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  creature's  belly. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

The  great  sophisticators  of  musk  are  the  Chinese. 
I  have"  seen  several  artificial  pods  of  musk  which 
had  been  imported  from  Canton.  T.  W.  C.  Martins 
calls  this  artificial  kind  Wampo  musk;  and  says 
that  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  commerce.  The  hairy  portion  of  the 
sacs  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  musk  ani- 
mal (readily  distinguished  by  its  remarkable  hairs), 
coarsely  sown  at  the  edges  to  a  piece  of  membrane, 
which  represents  the  smooth  or  hairless  portion  of 
the  sacs.  These  pods  are  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  ones  by  the  following  characters : — The  ab- 
sence of  any  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  hairy 
coat ;  the  hair  not  being  arranged  in  a  circular  man- 
ner; and  the  absence  of  remains  of  the  penis  (found 
in  every  genuine  musk  sac).  These  false  sacs,  as 
well  as  the  genuine  ones,  are  sometimes  enveloped 
in  papers  marked,  '  Musk,  collected  in  Nankin  by 
Jung-then-Chung-Chung-Kee.'  The  odour  of  the 
musk  of  the  false  sacs  is  ammoniacal.  —  Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

Musk-ant.  *.    See  extract. 

Musk-ant  [is]  the  name  given  by  Lister  and  Ray, 
to  a  peculiar  species  of  ant,  which  is  of  the  number 
of  the  perfumed  insects.  It  is  found  on  dry  banks, 
and  so  much  smaller  than  the  common  ant  that  it 
needs  no  other  distinction.  Those  of  this  species 
which  are  without  wings  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  when  bruised  or  crushed  emit  a  sharp  and  acid 
smell,  as  the  common  ant  does;  but  those  which 
have  wings  are  coal-black,  and  these,  instead  of  the 
sour  smell  of  the  others,  emit  a  perfume  not  to  be 
endured  for  its  strength.  The  smell  of  all  the  per- 
fumed insects  goes  off  in  keeping;  and  these  little 
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creatures,  after  they  have  been  dead  and  dry  some 
time,  are  found  to  smell  less  strongly,  but  much 
more  agreeably. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Ant. 

Musk-bag:,  s.    Bag,  or  pocket,  containing 

an  imitation  of  musk  for  the  wardrobe. 

To  inake  musk-bags  to  lay  among  your  cloaths, 
take  the  flowers  of  lavender  cotton  six  ounces, 
storax  half  an  ounce,  red  rose  leaves  two  ounces, 
rhodium  an  ounce;  dry  them  and  beat  them  to 
powder,  and  lay  them  in  a  bag  where  musk  has 
been,  and  they'll  cast  an  excellent  scent,  and  pre- 
serve your  cloaths  from  moths  or  worms. — Closet  of 
Rarities,  1706.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Musk-ball.  s.  Ball  for  the  toilette,  contain- 
ing musk. 

Curious  musk-balls,  to  carry  about  one,  or  to  lay 
in  any  place.   Let  the  groundwork  be  fine  flower  of 
almonds,  and  Castle-soap,  each  a  like  quantity ;  scare 
the  soap  thin,  and  wet  them  with  as  much  rose- 
water  as  will  make  them  into  a  paste,  with  two 
drops  of  chymical  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  two  grains 
of  musk,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  six  ounces  ofu-^ 
each  of  the  groundwork.   Then  make  up  all  inW^d 
little  balls;  but  let  thein  not  come  near  the  fire  in 
doing  it,  lest  the  essences  evaporate,  and  the  balls 
loose  much  of  their  scent  and  vertue. — A  ccomplished 
Female  Instructor:  1719.    (Nares  by  II.  and  \V.) 
Musk-beaver,  s.    See  Musk-rat. 

Musk-cake.  s.    Cake  containing  musk. 

To  make  musk-cakes,  take  half  a  pound  of  red 
roses,  bruise  them  well,  and  add  to  them  the  water 
of  basil,  the  powder  of  frankincense,  making  it  up 
with  these  a  pound,  add  four  grains  of  musk ;  mix 
them  well  to  a  thickness,  make  them  into  cakes  and 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  —  Closet  of  Rarities:  170(3. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Musk  (Musked)  Cranesbill  (Ileronshill). 
s.   [two  words.]    Native  plant  so  called, 
akin  to  the  geraniums ;  Erodium  moscha- 
tum. 

Masked  cranesbill  hath  many  wealce  and  feeble 
branches  trailing  upon  the  ground,  whereon  doe 
grow  long  leaves,  made  of  many  smaller  leaves,  set 
upon  a  middle  rib,  snipt,  or  cut,  about  the  edges,  of 
a  pleasant  sweet  smell,  not  unlike  unto  that  of 
muske.  ...  It  is  called  Myrrhiua  Plmii,  Rostrum 
Ciconia;,  Arcus  moschata,  in  shops;  and  likewise 
Geranium  moschatum  :  in  English  musked  Storkcs- 
bill,  and  Cranesbill,  Moschatum,  and  of  the  vulgar 
sort  Muschata  and  also  prickneedlc.  —  Gerarde, 
Herball,  p.  9-11 :  1638. 

Musk-duck.  s.    Species  of  duck  so  called  ; 

often  and  improperly  called  Muscovy  ducks. 

The  musk-duck  derives  its  name  from  its  exhaling 
at  times  a  strong  odour  of  that  drug.  The  term 
Muscovy  is  wholly  misapplied,  since  it  is  an  exclu- 
sive native  of  the  warmer  and  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica and  its  islands.  They  exist  wild  in  Brazil,  L)e- 
merara,  and  the  overflowed  savannas  of  Guiana,  and 
are  occasionally  seen  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  in  the  lower  part  of  Mississippi,  and  stragglers 
are  frequently  observed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Union. — Nuttall,  Ornithology  of 
tlie  United  States,  p.  401. 

Musk-hyacintb.  s.  Native  plant  akin  to 
the  blue-bells  so  called;  Muscari  racemo- 
sum;  starch  hyacinth  ;  grape  hyacinth. 

Musk-mallow,  s.  Native  plant  so  called ; 
Malva  moschata. 

Musk  melon.  5.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 
Some  have  comprehended  the  muske-melons  under 
the  kindes  of  Citrals,  wherein  they  have  greatly 
erred;  for,  doubth  ss,  the  muske-melon  is  a  kind  of 
cucumber,  according  to  the  best  approved  authors. 
That  which  the  later  herbarists  doe  call  muske- 
melons  is  like  to  the  common  cucumber. . . .  The 
muske-melon  is  called  in  Latin  Melo.  .  .  .  This  kind 
of  cucumber  is  more  truly  called  Mr^on-enon/ ;  by 
reason  that  Pepo  hath  the  smell  of  an  apple,  whereto 
the  smell  of  this  fruit  is  like:  having  withal  the 
smell  as  it  were  of  muske;  which  for  that  cause  are 
also  named  Melones  muschateliini,  or  muske-melon. 
—Gerarde,  Herball,  917  :  1633. 

Musk  ox.  s.    [two  words.]     Species  of  ox 
so  called,  occupant  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  New  World,  and  having  cer- 
tain characters  of  the  goats  and  sheep ;  Bos 
moschatus  ;  Ovibos  (sheep-ox)  moschatus. 
The  appearance,  the  countenance,  the  long  hair, 
or  rather  a  sort  of  wool,  ally  it  with  [the  sheep]  ; 
while  the  horns  and  other  parts  of  the  form  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  oxen,  with  which,  by  common  con- 
sent, its  manners,  whether  scientific  or  otherwise, 
have  combined  it.  The  musk  ox  inhabits  the  barren 
lands  of  America  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  six- 
tieth degree  of  latitude,  and  ranges  to  Melville 
Island  over  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  American  continent.  . .  .  The  musk  ox  is  of  a 
more  placid  temper  than  some  of  its  congeners,  but 
it  will  attack  if  wounded,  though  not  very  active. — 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  vol.x.  p. 11. 
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Musk-plum. 

•  with  musk. 

She  (God  bless  her)  's  cloy'd  with  'em; 
I've  wash'd  my  face  in  mercury  water,  for 
A  year  and  upwards  ;  lain  in  oyl'd  gloves  still ; 
Worn  my  pomatum'd  masks  all  night;  each 
morning 

Ranged  every  hair  in  its  due  rank  and  posture  ; 
Laid  red  amongst  the  white ;  writ  o'er  my  face, 
And  set  it  forth  in  a  most  fair  edition ; 
Worn  a  thin  tiffeny  only  o'er  my  breasts; 
Kept  musk-plums  in  my  mouth  continually. 

Cart-wright,  Siedge:  1051.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Musk-rat.  s.  Animal  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  akin  to  the  voles  (water-rats)  so 
called  ;  Fiber  Mus  Castor,  Zibethicus,  in- 
habiting Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America  ;  musk-beaver ;  musquash  (the 
native  name)  ;  intermediate  between  the 
beavers  and  the  true  rats, 
usk-root.  s.    See  extract. 

The  Persian  musk-root,  used  as  a  protection  against 
mephitic  vapours,  and  having  a  very  powerful  smell 
of  musk,  is  stated  by  MM.  Renisch  and  Buchner  to 
belong  to  some  large  plant  of  this  order  [Umbelli- 
feraj].— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Umbcllales. 

Musk-rose.  s.    Variety  of  rose  so  called 
from  the  musky  character  of  its  scent. 
Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 
And  sweeten'd  every  muskrose  of  the  dale. 

Milton,  Camus,  49 1. 
The  muskrose  will,  if  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flowers  in 
autumn,  without  cutting. — Boyle. 

Musk-seed.  s.    See  extract. 

Musk-seed,  in  the  Materia  Medica  [is]  the  name 
of  the  seed  of  the  Alcea  yEgyptiaca  villosa,  or  Hoary 
Egyptian  vervain  mallow.  It  is  a  small  seed  of 
about  the  bigness  of  a  pin's  head,  of  a  greyish  brown 
colour,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  and  when  fresh 
it  has  a  perfumed  smell.  It  is  brought  into  Europe 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Martinico.  The  Egyptians 
use  it  internally  as  a  cordial  and  provocative ;  but 
in  Europe  it  is  of  little  use,  being  wholly  neg- 
lected in  medicine;  but  the  perfumers  of  France 
and  Italy  use  it  among  their  compositions.— Rees, 
Cyclopaedia. 

Musket,  s.  [L.Lat.  moschctta,  an  engine  for 
casting  stones  and  similar  projectiles;  like 
several  other  instruments  of  a  similar  kind, 
it  was  named  after  an  animal ;  Fr.  mous- 
rjuet;  Italian,  mosquetto,  being  the  name 
of  a  small  variety  of  hawk.] 

1.  Soldier's  handgun. 

Is  it  I 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  tlie  mark 
Of  s  m  o  k  y  m  uske ts '! 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 
We  practice  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any  you 
have  out  of  your  muskets. — Bacon. 

They  charge  their  muskets,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire.  Waller. 

The  length  of  a  musket  is  fixed  at  three  feet  six 
inches,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and  carries  a 
ball  from  sixteen  to  twenty-nine  to  the  pound. — 
Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
compound. 

He  perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  within  musket- 
shot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

One  was  brought  to  us  shot  with  a  musket-ball  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  In  its  original  sense.  Obsolete. 
Here  comes  little  Robin. — 

How  now,  my  eyas'musket,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Shakespear,  Merry  IVives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
The  musket  and  the  coystrcl  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  falcon. 

Eryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1120. 
Musketeer,  s.  Soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 
The  duke  of  Alva  went  himself  with  a  company  of 
muscatecrs,  and  conquered  them.  —  Howell,  In- 
structions for  Foreign  Travel. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges  with 
musketeers,  they  pursued  them  till  they  were  dis- 
persed.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Musketoon.  s.    [Fr.  mousqueton.'] 
1.  Kind  of  musket,  short  and  with  a  large 
bore. 

[The]  bore  [of  a  musketoon']  is  the  thirty-eighth 
part  of  its  length  :  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or 
seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  powder.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  lire- 
arm  resembling  a  horse  pistol,  of  a  very  wide  bore, 
and  sometimes  bell-mouthed. — Falconer,  Nautical 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
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2.  One  armed  with  the  same.  7?a7'e. 

The  ambassador  moved  slowly  towards  the  sul- 
tan's palace,  all  the  way  passing  between  a  double 
guard  of  archers  and  musquetoons. — Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia. 

Musketry,  s.    Body  of  men  armed  ;  volley 
of  muskets. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auehintriater  was  up 
early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting  with  eight  of 
his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a  volley  of  musketry 
laid  him 'and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying 
on  the  floor.—  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xviii.  . 

One  begins  to  be  sick  of  '  death  vomited  in  great 
floods.'  Nevertheless,  nearest  thou  not,  O  Reader 
(for  the  sound  reaches  through  centuries),  in  the 
dead  December  and  January  nights,  over  Nantes 
Town,— confused  noises,  as  of  musketry  and  tumult, 
as  of  rage  and  lamentation  P —  Cartyle,  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.v.  ch.iii. 

[Musket.— Middle  Latin  muschetta,  a  bolt  shot  from  a 
springald  or  balisita.  '  Potest  praeterea  fieri  quod 
base  eadem  balistse  tela  possent  trahere  quae  mus- 
chetta vulgariter  appellantur.  (Sanutus  in  Du- 
cange.) 

'  Ne  mils  tels  dars  ni  puet  meffaire, 

Combien  que  on  i  sache  tire, 

Malvoisine  des  sajettes, 

Ne  espringalle  ses  mouchettes.' 

(Guigneville,  ibid.) 
The  implements  of  shooting  were  commonly  named 
after  different  kinds  of  hawks,  as  Italian  terzeruolo, 
a  pistol,  from  terzuolo,  a  merlin  ;  falconetto,  a  fal- 
conet, sayro,  a  Baker,  names  formerly  given  to  pieces 
of  ordnance,  while  falcone  and  saijro  were  also  the 
names  of  hawks.  In  the  same  way  the  old  mus- 
chetta was  from  Provencal  mosquet,  French  mou- 
chet.  Anglo-Saxon  mushafoc,  a  sparrow-hawk,  a 
name  doubtless  taken  not,  as  Diez  supposes,  from 
its  speckled  breast  (mouchete,  speckled),  but  from 
Dutch  mossche,  mussche,  a  sparrow,  a  word  pre- 
served in  English  titmouse. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'] 

Muskito.  s.  Insect,  well  known  to  travellers 
in  hot  countries,  closely  akin  to  the  gnat, 
but,  in  respect  to  its  bite,  more  formidable, 
of  the  genus  Simulium  and  subgenus  Culex 
=  gnat. 

They  paint  themselves  to  keep  off  the  muskittas. 
—Purchas,  Pilgrimages,  p.  1085  :  1617. 

We  have  already  under  the  head  of  the  gnats 
noticed  the  manners  of  the  mosquito.  We  could 
not  well  separate  the  consideration  of  these  insects, 
in  that  point  of  view,  as  their  habits  are  identical, 
and  they  have  been  constantly  confounded  together 
both  by  travellers  and  naturalists.  M.  Latreille, 
however,  places  this  formidable  insect  in  his  genus 

Simulium  We  shall  only  add  that  insects  of  one 

species  of  Simulium  come  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  spring  and  the  end  of  summer,  into  the  coun- 
tries of  Servia  and  the  Bannat. . .  .  The  species  to 
which  we  now  allude  is  with  Linnseus  the  Culex 
reptans,  and  has  been  made  a  tipula  (Erytbroce- 

phala)  bv  Degeer.   It  is  to  be  found  in  Prance  

31.  Latreille  tells  us  of  having  once  been  bitten  on 
the  hand  by  one  of  these  insects.  The  mosquito  of 
travellers  has  all  the  comparative  characters  belong- 
ing to  the  present  genus.—  Translation  of  C'uvicr's 
Rbgne  Animal,  vol.  xv.  p.  752. 

What  applies  to  the  spelling  of  this  word 
applies  to  that  of  others.  See  Muscatel, 
Muscovado,  Mustache;  and  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  orthography  u  in  certain  cases  is 
used  where  the  strict  etymology  requires 
o.  It  is  so  in  the  word  before  us;  and  it 
is  so  in  some  others,  especially  in  those 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  to  a  some- 
what less  extent  in  those  of  Italian,  origin. 

Again,  with  many  French  words  it  stands 
for  ou. 

The  evil  of  this  is,  that  the  direct  origin 
of  a  word  is  in  some  degree  concealed.  It 
may  be  seen,  for  instance,  under  Muscatel, 
that  a  word  which  is  directly  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  origin  takes  the  guise  of  a  word 
directly  taken  from  the  Latin.  With  this, 
however,  the  evil  ends. 

In  favour  of  the  use  of  u  is — 

a.  A  certain  approach  to  uniformity. 

b.  The  fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  pronunciation,  the  present  is 
always  that  of  u  (as  in  but). 

c.  The  impossibility  of  a  wrong  pronuncia- 
tion being  engendered  by  the  spelling,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  ou  in  moustache  were 
pronounced  as  the  ow  in  howl. 
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d.  The  prestation  of  connection  betweo!  1  - 
concurrent  forms  ;  e.g.  mustache  and  mus- 
tachio.  If  the  former  were  spelt  with  ou, 
the  two  words  would  be  entered  in  a  dic- 
tionary at  a  considerable  distance  from 
one  another. 

e.  A  certain  amount  of  usage.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  few  words  of  the  sort 
under  notice  which  some  one  has  not  spelt 
in  the  manner  here  adopted. 

musky,  adj.    Having  the  character,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  scent,  of  musk. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  wind,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedarn  allies  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells. 

Milton,  Comus,  988. 
Muslin,  s.    [Fr.  mousselin,  from  Mosul,  the 
town  on  the  Tigris  so  called.]    Fine  tex- 
tile so  called  made  of  cotton. 

By  the  use  of  certain  attire  made  of  cambrick  or 
muslin  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to  such  an  evil 
art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.— Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  muslin  needles  useless  lie, 
And  shuttlecocks  across  the  counter  fly. 
These  sports  warm  harmless ;  why  then  will  ye  prove, 
Deluded  maids !  the  dangerous  flame  of  lovef 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  339. 

Musmon.  s.  [Lat.]  In  Zoology.  Wild 
species  of  sheep  so-called,  considered  the 
parent  of  the  domestic;  Ovis  musmon.  As 
the  animal  in  question  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  goat,  mule  was  one  of  the ! 
meanings  of  the  word. 

The  adult  male  of  the  musmon  [is]  in  size  about 
the  common  ram,  somewhat  higher  on  the  legs; 
horns  curved  back,  forming  little  more  than  half  a 
circle ;  not  so  voluminous  as  in  the  Argali ;  points 
turned  inwards;  general  colour,  brown  or  liver- 
coloured  gray,  with  some  white  upon  the  face  and 
legs,  a  darker  streak  along  the  back  and  on  the 
flanks,  and  often  black  about  the  neck ;  a  tuft  of  hair 
beneath  the  throat;  female  usually  hornless,  and 
smaller.  . . .  The  musmon  [is]  viewed  as  the  parent 
of  the  domestic  races.  . .  .  Habitat:  the  mountains 
of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Candia  ?  It  was  formerly 
common  in  those  of  Asturias,  and  probably  in  most 
of  the  high  chains  of  Europe.— Translation  of  Ou- 
tlier's Regne  A  riimal. 

By  the  Prince  of  Musignano,  the  musmon  is 
placed  in  the  genus  or  subgenus  Capra,  on  account 

of  the  absence  of  theinterdigital  glandular  hole  

Mr.  Hodgson  has  lately  noticed  an  animal  from  the 
Nepalese  territory,  under  the  title  of  Ovis  Nahoor, 
but  which  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  to  be 
very  closely  allied  to  the  musmon,  and  most  pro- 
bably to  be  only  a  variety  of  it.— Sir  W.  Jardiue,  J 
Naturalist's  Library,  vol.  x.  p.  2. 

Other  writers  suppose  without  satisfactory  | 
grounds  that  Ovis  musmon,  a  species  from  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  which  also  occurs  in  Cyprus  and 
Persia,  and  which  is  much  smaller  [than  the  Ar- 
gali], is  to  be  regarded  as  our  original  wild  sheep.— 
Dr.  W.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  moufton,  or  mus- 
mon, an  animal  inhabiting  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  is 
the  type  from  which  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic 
sheep  are  derived  ;  and  the  characters  of  this  species 
are  such  as  to  afford  the  most  reasonableprohability 

that  this  opinion  is  correct  Even  to  the  present 

day,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
Argali  of  Asia  may  not  be  a  geographical  variety  of 
the  musmon,  and  whether  the  different  stocks  of 
domestic  sheep  may  not  have  originated  in  the  two 
forms.— Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 
Muss.  s.  [from  Fr.  mousche."]  Game  so 
called  ;  scramble. 

Mouschc.  f.  a  flie ;  also  the  play  called  musse ;  also 
a  spie,  eavesdropper,  informer;  promooter.— Cot- 
grave. 

When  I  cry'd  ho ! 
Like  boys  unto  a  mass,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will.  ...  ,, 

Shakespcar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  ilL  11. 
The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  thrown 
To  make  a  muss  yet  'mong  the  gamesome  suitors. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnet  ick  Lady. 
Time  was  when  none  would  cry,  That  oaf  was  me; 
But  now  you  strive  about  your  pedigree. 
Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

JJryden,  Prologue  to  the  Widoiv  Ranter. 

Muss.  s.  Term  of  endearment :  (probably 
a  corruption  of  Mouse,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Hamlet  uses  it,  e.g.  '  Let  the  bloat 
king  .  .  .  call  you  his  mouse''). 

What  ails  you,  sweetheart ?  Are  you  not  well? 
Speak  good  muss.—B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  »»  his 
Humour,  ii.  3.   (Xarcs  by  H.  and  W.) 
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.  Belonging  to  music. 

Several  musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
iv'  \>tj  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
COr|y  ,-usick. — Addison. 

called  •  sn~r*  s-    '^eac^er  °f  music. 

,  V  .  T.  lv  "  ~"<sters  and  musick-masters. — 
also  ot  the  genera  ... 

Modiolus.  of  a  German  music- 

Abundance  of  small  pearls,  called6  had  com - 
were,  till  of  late,  procured  from  this  species  ot 
mussel  pllytilus  edulis]  for  medical  purposes;  but 
I  believe  they  are  now  disused,  since  crab-claws  and 
the  like  have  been  discovered  to  be  as  efficacious  and 
a  much  cheaper  absorbent.  '  Ne  fraudentur  gloria 
sua,  littora,'  1  must,  in  justice  to  Lancashire,  add, 
that  the  finest  mussels  are  those  called  Hambleton 
Hookers  from  a  village  in  that  county.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  sea  and  placed  in  the  river  Weir, 
within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  very  fat 
and  delicious. — Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  true  mussels  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  tho 
sea,  a  few  only  dwelling  in  fresh  water.  There  is  no 
fear  of  this  naturalized  bivalve  [Dreissenia  poly- 
morpha]  being  confounded  with  any  other  shell  at 

F resent  discovered  in  our  islands.  .  .  .  These  mussels 
Dreissenia;]  . .  .  apparently  inhabitants  of  the  rivers 
about  the  Black  Sea,  .  . .  have  gradually  extended 
their  range  all  over  Europe.  The  common  mussel 
is  used  in  many  places  for  food,  and  still  more  for 
bait. — Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mol- 
lusca. 

As  an  article  of  food  there  cannot  be  used  fewer 
than  ten  bushels  of  mussels  per  week  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  say  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  in  all  four 
hundred  bushels  annually. . . .  This  is  a  mere  trifle 
compared  to  the  enormous  number  used  as  bait  for 
all  sorts  of  fish,  especially  haddocks,  cod,  ling,  holi- 
but,  plaice,  skate,  whiting,  &c. — Dr.Knapp,  in  Forbes 
and  Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca. 

Of  the  Mytilus  proper,  the  common  edible  mussel, 
Mytilus  edulis,  is  an  example. — Owen,  in  Brands 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

\_3Iuscle. — Latin  musculus,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  of 
the  body,  the  shell-fish.  In  the  same  way  Greek 
nik,  a  mouse,  is  used  in  both  the  other  senses.  Mo- 
dern Greek  hovt'iki.,  a  mouse  or  rat ;  -navri.Ki.Ki.,  a 
small  rat,  a  muscle  of  the  body.  Cornish  logoden 
fer  (literally,  mouse  of  leg),  calf  of  the  leg  ;  Servian 
mish,  a  mouse ;  mishitza,  female  mouse,  also,  as  well 
as  mishka,  the  arm.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

Spelt  with  c. 

Of  shell-fish,  there  are  winkles,  limpets,  cockles 
and  muscles. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters  and 
muscles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon. — 
Hakewill,  Apology. 

Used  adjectivally  or  as  the  jirst  element  of 
of  a  compound. 

Two  pairs  of  small  muscle  shells  were  found  in  a 
limestone  quarry. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  combination  or 
compound. 

The  pearl-mussel  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
river  Conway  in  Is'orth  Wales,  and  is  collected  by 
many  of  the  natives.  .  .  .  When  the  tide  is  out  they 
go  in  several  boats  to  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  their  sacks,  and  gather  as  many  shells  as 
they  can  before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  mussels 
are  then  put  into  a  large  kettle  over  a  lire,  to  b  i 
opened  .  .  .  After  numerous  washings  .  .  .  the  sedi- 
ment is  put  out  to  dry,  and  each  pearl  separated  on 
a  large  wooden  platter,  oik;  at  a  time  with  a  feather ; 
and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  obtained,  they  are 
taken  to  the  overseer,  who  pays  the  fisher  so  much 
an  ounce  for  them. — Loudon,  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  from  Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British 
Mollusca. 

The  horse-mussell  [Modiola  modiolus],  as  this  fine 
species  is  popularly  called,  ...  is  met  with  in  all 
depths  of  water  between  low-water  mark  and  sixty 
fathoms. — Forbes  and  Hanley,  History  of  British 
Mollusca. 

Mussitation.  s.  [Lat.  mussitatio,  -onis, 
from  mussito,  frequentative  form  of  musso 
=  buzz,  fizz.]  Hum. 

Their  words  seemed  as  if  they  came  out  of  a  bottle, 
or  those  voices  resembled  the  murmur,  or  mussita- 
tion, which  liquor  makes  that  is  pent  up  in  a  bottle, 
— Young,  (Jit  Idolatrous  Corruptions,  ii.  144:  1731. 

Mussulman,  s.  [corruption  of  the  clas- 
sical Arabic  muslimun,  pi.  muslimuna  of 
the  modern  muslim,  pi.  muslimin  =  one 
who  holds  Islam,  i.e.  the  faith  founded 
upon  perfect  resignation  (Mahometan - 
ism).  Saluma,  in  the  fourth  conjugation 
aslama  =  submit,  resign.]  Mahometan  ; 
follower  of  Mahomet. 

With  Turks  they  are  good  Mussulmans,  with 
Jews  they  pass  for  Jews.  —  Maundrell,  Travels. 
p.  13. 
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monstrous  long  journey.  It  would  bo  somewhere 
hereabouts,  I  take  it.  that  they  would  split  off.- 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  i.  „ed 
Musk.    8.       [Gr.  ^Xoc  ^vaXo,;Jd^T 

wesk;  Italian  muschio;  ir.mv 
I.  Animal  so  called  of,tn"of  the  same,  and 
Moschus  mosc^iearer  the  original. 
..Much  lister  meeting  of  the  Moor,  it  was  instantly 
resolved,  should  be  converted  into  a  triumphant 
procession,  or  rather  be  preceded  by  one.  Messen- 
gers on  horseback  were  sent  to  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  to  announce  the  great  event.   Every  artisan 
felt  as  a  Moslem  summoned  by  the  sacred  standard. 
All  went  forth  with  their  wives  and  their  children 
to  hail  the  return  of  the  patriot  and  the  martyr.— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 
Mussuimanish.  adj.    Mahometan.  Hare. 
They  proclaimed  them  enemies  to  the  mussul- 
manish  faith. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  Vie  Great  Asia. 
Must.    A  verh  signifying  am,  art,  is,  or  are 
obliged,  constrained  by  necessity  ;  used  only 
in  combination  with  a  second  verb. 
Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? — I  do. — 
Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. — 
On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  so ; 
'Tis  but  what  we  must  in  our  own  autumn  do. 

Waller. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  verb  is  the  same  for  both  the 
past  and  present  tenses,  the  singular  and 
plural  numbers,  and  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons,  e.g.  I  must,  thou  must,  he 
must,  ice  must,  ye  must,  they  must ;  as 

I  say  that  they  must  go  ; 

I  said  that  they  must  go. 

That  this  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples is  evident  from  the  rule  respecting 
the  sequence  of  tenses,  as  seen  in — 

I  say  that  you  ma y  go  j 
I  said  that  you  might  go ; 
must,  be  it  observed,  standing  in  the  place 
of  both  might  and  may. 

The  parts,  then,  in  which  the  verb,  as 
thus  far  considered,  is  deficient,  are  the 
forms  in  -s  and  -st ;  and  the  signs  by  which 
the  present  tense  is  distinguished  from 
the  preterite.  In  respect,  however,  to  the 
last,  it  is  only  in  the  condition  of  several 
other  verbs,  such  as  cost,  cut,  &c.  The 
thoroughly  non-existent  forms,  are  musts 
and  rnust-eth. 

But  besides  this  it  has  neither  an  infini- 
tive mood,  nor  a  participle  :  to  must,  mast- 
ing, and  musted  (the  Dutch  has  gemasten), 
being  as  non-existent  as  the  preceding.  So 
much  in  respect  to  its  defectiveness. 

In  the  Elizabethan  English  there  was 
something  more,  viz.  the  form  Mote; 
though,  even  then,  it  was  rather  Archaic 
or  Provincial,  than  generally  current ;  and, 
as  an  Archaism,  it  may  occasionally  be 
found  even  now.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
applied  rightly  ;  being  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  may  or  might. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  inflection  was — 

Peesent  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ie  mot  We.  nioton. 

bu  most  ge  nioton. 

he  inot  hi  nioton. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ic  moste  We  moston. 

bu  m6ste  ge  mdston. 

lie  moste  hi  moston. 

Beyond  this  the  word  was  defective. 

For  the  exact  details  of  the  combination 
-st,  there  is  no  uniform  theory.  The  word 
which  most  resembles  it  is  wit  (as,  in  'Mid- 
dlesex to  wit')  =  know,  giving  the  now  ob- 
solete forms,  wot  and  wist. 

Mun,  in  the  sense  of  must,  is  a  common 
provincialism.  Its  original  sense,  however, 
is  akin  to  free-will  rather  than  constraint; 
being  connected  with  the  word  mind.    '  / 
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mun  go,'  at  present  =  I  must  go,  was  ori- 
ginally I  am  minded  to  go.  The  Danish 
monne  is  used  in  a  still  looser  sense,  being 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  English  do  when 
expletive. 

Must.  .v.  [from  Lat.  mustum.~]  Expressed 
juice  of  the  grape;  new  wine. 

If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before  it  be 
turned,  th  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be  often 
changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time 
About  the  wine-press,  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd, 
Beat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  15. 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
Still  working  in  the  must  and  lately  press'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Baucis 
and  Philemon. 
A  frugal  man  I  knew 
Rich  in  one  barren  acre,  which,  subdued 
By  endless  culture,  with  sufficient  must 
His  casks  replenished  yearly.  J. Philips, Cyder,\i.\YI . 

Liquors,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  must  and 
new  ale,  produce  spasms  in  the  stomach. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual  mode  of 
pressure,  being  sprinkled  with  gypsum  to  saturate 
the  malic  acid  on  the  fruit.  The  mosto,  or  must,  is 
left  to  ferment  in  the  cask  with  all  the  scum  retained 
which  the  fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer  it  to 
work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  .  . .  When  the  same 
care  is  observed  in  the  first  treatment  of  the  must, 
and  its  subsequent  management,  as  is  observed 
towards  the  vines,  no  graise  is  ever  the  result. — 
C.  Redding,  History  and  Description  of  Modem 
Wines,  p.  203. 
Must.  v.  a.    Make  musty.  Rare. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime  ;  but  they  are 
subject  to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must  corn. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Mustache,  s.    [Fr.  -moustache.  —  see  Mus- 

kito.]    Same  as  Mustachio. 
Mustachio.  s.    [Italian  mustaccio,  from  Gr. 
fivnra^.--  see  Muskito.]     Hair  of  the 
upper  lip. 

Your  mustachios  sharp  at  the  ends,  like  shoe- 
maker's aules  ;  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth  like 
goate's  flakes. — Lily,  Midas. 

It  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  sometime 
to  lean  on  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with  his  royal 
finger  thus  dally  .  . .  with  my  mustachio. — Shake- 
spear, Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 

A  beard  hanging  to  his  middle,  and  spreading  a 
mustachio. — Selden,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

The  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their  upper 
lip  large  mustachios,  as  did  anciently  the  Britons. — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 

Mustard,  s.  [Fr.  moutard ;  Venetian,  mos- 
tarda,  a  sauce  composed  of  boiled  must 
with  mustard-seed  boiled  in  vinegar. 
(Wedgwood)  ] 

The  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

The  tame,  or  garden,  mustard  hath  great  rough 
leaves,  like  to  those  of  the  turnip,  but  rougher  and 
lesser.  . .  .  Our  ordinary  mustard  hath  leaves  like  the 
turnip,  but  not  so  rough  The  other  tame  mus- 
tard ...  is  lesser.  .  . .  The  wilde  mustard  hath  leaves 
like  the  shepherd's  purse,  but  larger. . . .  The  Greeks 
call  mustard  <riVr)7ri ;  the  Athenians  called  it  va-ni ; 
the  Latins,  Sinapi ;  the  rude  and  barbarous,  Sina- 
pium;  the  Germans,  Sent!';  the  French,  Senue  and 
Moustarde;  the  Low  Dutchmen,  Mostaert-saet ;  the 
Spaniards,  Mostaza  and  Mostalla;  the  Bohemians, 
Horcice ;  Pliny  calls  it  Thlaspi,  whereof  doubtlesse 
it  is  a  kinde;  and  some  have  called  it  Saurion. .  .  . 
These  kindes  of  mustard  have  been  so  briefly  treated 
by  all  writers  that  it  is  hard  to  give  the  right  dis- 
tinctions of  them.  .  .  .  The  seed  of  mustard,  espe- 
cially that  which  we  chiefly  use,  doth  heat  and  make 
thinne,  and  also  draweth  forth.  It  is  hot  and  dry 
in  the  fourth  degree,  according  to  Galen.  The  seed 
of  mustard  pounded  with  vinegar  is  an  excellent 
sauce,  good  to  be  eaten  with  any  grosse  meats,  either 
fish  or  flesh,  because  it  doth  help  digestion,  warmeth 
the  stomach,  and  provoketh  appetite. —  Gerarde, 
Herball,  245 :  1633. 

Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Mustard  in  great  quantities  would  quickly  bring 
the  blood  in  an  alkaline  state,  and  destroy  the 
animal. — Arbuthnot. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul, 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard-bowl. 

Pope,  Duuciad,  ii.  225. 
Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  cotl'ee  cup,  or  a 
m  ustard-pot. — Swift. 
Used  in  combination  ;  sometimes  adjectival 
in  its  construction  ;  sometimes  as  the  sc.- 
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cond  element  in  a  compound.  How  nume- 
rous these  were  in  old  English  Botany  may 
be  seen  from  the  extract. 

Treacle  mustard  hath  long  broad  leaves  . . .  liko 
those  of  a  dandelion. . . .  Mithridate  mustard  hath 
long  narrow  leaves  like  those  of  woad,  or  rather  Cow 
basil. .  .  .  The  thirde  kinde  of  Treacle  mustard, 
named  knaves  mustard  (for  that  it  is  too  bad  for 
honest  men)  hath  long  fat  and  broad  leaves,  like 
those  of  Dwale  of  Deadly  Nightshade. .  .  .  Boxcyers 
mustard  hath  the  leaves  resembling  the  ordinary 
Thlaspi,  but  the  upper  are  very  small  tode-flax,  but 
smaller  . . .  Grecian  mustard  hath  many  leaves  spred 
upon  the  ground  like  those  of  the  common  Daisie. 
. . .  Clownes  mustard  hath  a  short  white  fibrous 
root.  . . .  Bucklers  mustard  hath  many  large  leaves 
spred  upon  the  ground  like  Hieracium  or  Hawke- 
weede. .  . .  Small  Buckler  mustard  is  a  very  small, 
base,  or  low  plant,  having  whitish  leaves  like  those 
of  Wild  Thyme,  set  upon  small,  weak,  and  tender 
branches.  .  .  .  Round  leaved  mustard  hath  many 
large  leaves,  laid  flat  upon  the  ground  like  the  leaves 
of  the  Wild  Cabbage. . . .  Hungary  mustard  bringeth 
forth  slender  stalkes  of  one  cubit  high.  . . .  Churles 
mustard  hath  many  small  twiggy  stalkes,  slender, 
tough,  and  pliant,  set  with  small  leaves,  like  thoso 
of  Cudweed  or  Lavender.  .  .  .  Peasants  mustard 
hath  many  pretty  large  branches,  with  thin  and 
jagged  leaves  like  those  of  cresses,  but  smaller,  in 
savor  and  taste  like  the  ordinary  Thlaspi. . . .  Yellow 
mustard  hath  an  exceeding  number  of  whitish 
leaves  spread  upon  the  ground  in  manner  of  a  turfe 
or  hassocke.  .  .  .  White  Treacle  mtistard  hath 
leaves  spred  upon  the  ground  like  the  other,  but 
smaller.  .  .  .  Wooddy  mustard  hath  long  narrow 
leaves  declining  to  whiteness  like  those  of  the 
stocke  Gilloflower,  but  smaller,  very  like  the  leaves 
of  Rosemary.  .  .  .  Small  wooddy  mustard  grow- 
eth  to  the  heighth  of  two  cubits.  .  .  .  Thorny  mus- 
tard groweth  to  the  heighth  of  foure  cubits.  . . . 
Towers  mustard  hath  been  taken  ...  of  some  for  a 
kinde  of  Cresses,  and  referred  by  them  to  it;  of 
some  for  one  of  the  mustards,  and  placed  among  the 
Thlaspies  as  a  kinde  thereof.— Gerarde,  Herball, 
pp.262— 71:  1635. 

Muster,  v.  a.  [Fr.  monster ;  Lat.  monstro 
=  shew.]  Collect  as  an  army,  or  as  a  part 
of  one  ;  bring  together  as  troops. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead,  and 
the  other  quarter  never  mustered  nor  seen,  demands 
payment  of  his  whole  account. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

And  out  of  the  city  he  took  an  officer  that  was 
set  over  the  men  of  war,  and  five  men  of  them  that 
were  in  the  king's  presence,  which  were  found  in 
the  city,  and  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host  mus- 
tered the  people. — 2  Kings,  xxv.  19. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers 
lie  could  muster. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

May  tell  at  length  how  green-eyed  Neptune  raves, 
In  heaven's  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  43. 

With  up. 

I  could  muster  up  as  well  as  you, 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 
Muster,  v.  n.  Assemble. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  fur  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Muster,  s.    [Fr.  monstre,  monstrec.~\ 

1.  Review  of  a  body  of  forces. 

All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here;  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you  all. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 
See,  though  from  far, 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms  j 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit ; 
All  horsemen,  in  which  fight  they  most  excel ; 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  303. 
This  troop  of  horsemen,  for  such  it  was,  might 
probably  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty  men, 
and  presented  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  strong 
muster  at  a  rustic  fox-chase,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  various  weapons  of  offence;  to  wit, 
naked  sabres,  fire-locks,  and  a  world  of  huge  horse- 
pistols,  which  the  present  field  carried  along  with 
them. —  W.H.  Ainsworth,  Rookivood,  b. ii.  ch.xiv. 

2.  Register  of  forces  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and 
proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Deception  takes  wrong  measures  and  makes  false 
musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge, 
and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat. — South,  Sermon.' 

3.  Collection.  The  peacock  is  the  bird  to 
which  this  word  more  particularly  applies, 
compare  a  muster  of  peacocks  with  a  covey 
of  partridges,  bevy  of  quails,  &c. 

4.  Pattern  (the  original  sense). 
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'Thy  supplication,  impeaching  Varney  of  seduc- 
tion,' said  the  Earl  to  Tressilian,  '  is  by  this  time  in 
the  Queen's  hand— I  have  sent  it  through  a  sure 
channel.  Methinks  your  suit  should  succeed,  being, 
as  it  is,  founded  in  justice  and  honour,  and  Eliza- 
beth being  the  very  muster  of  both. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  vi. 

Pass  muster.    Be  allowed. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who 
will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  the  measure  of 
possible  or  impossible. — South,  Sermons. 

Double  dealers  may  pass  muster  for  awhile;  but 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclu- 
sion.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muster-book,  s.    Book  for  the  registration 
of  soldiers. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  summer :  prick  him  ;  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  lill  up  the  muster-book. 
— Sliakespcar,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Muster-master,  s.     Superintendent  of  the 
muster. 

A  noble  gentleman,  then  muster  master,  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  unto  the  Turkish  emperor. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Muster  masters  carry  the  ablest  men  in  their 
pockets. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

[The]  muster-master  in  royal  dock-yards  [is]  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Navy  Board  to  call  over 
the  lists  of  all  his  majesty's  ship  companies  in  the 
different  ports;  as  also  the  artificers  working  on 
board,  in  order  to  prevent  false  musters. — Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
muster-roll.  s.    Register  of  forces. 

How  many  insignificant  combatants  are  there  in 
t  he  Christian  camp,  that  only  lend  their  names  to 
lill  up  the  muster-roll,  but  never  dream  of  going 
upon  service? — Dr.  II.  3Iore,  Decay  of  Christian 
l'iety. 

One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 
Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  muster-roll  of  names. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

The  Trench  opened  the  campaign  of  1792  by  an 
invasion  of  Flanders,  with  forces  whose  muster-roll 
showed  a  numerical  overwhelming  superiority  to  the 
enemy,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  conquest  of 
that  old  battle-field  of  Europe. — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy, 
The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  Battle  of 
Valmy. 
Musty,  adj. 

1.  Mouldy. 

Wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  P 

Shakcspear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

Pistaehoes,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  musty,  made 
into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourisher. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Let  those  who  go  by  water  to  Gravesend,  prefer 
lying  upon  the  boards,  than  on  musty  infectious 
straw.— Harvey. 

2.  Stale. 

'  While  the  grass  grows  '—the  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Vapid. 

Lets,  like  Nsevius,  every  error  pass ; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

4.  Wanting  vivacity. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to  take  his 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up 
now  and  then  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  un- 
fit for  conversation. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Mutability,  s.    [Fr.  mutabilite ;  Lat.  muta- 
bilitas,    -atis  ;    mutabilis,   from    muto  = 
change ;    pass.  part,  mutatus ;  mutatio, 
-om's.]    Capability  of  being,  tendency  to 
become,  changed ;  changeableness. 

1.  Generally. 

The  mutability  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  maketh  them  also  changeable.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  most  free 
And  full  of  mutability, 

Big  with  chimeras.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of 
the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to 
in  utability. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

2.  Inconstancy  ;  change  of  mind. 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Mutable,  adj. 

1.  Subject,  liable,  to  change;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in 
their  continuance,  yet  God's  prescience  is  as  certain 
in  him  as  the  memory  is  or  can  be  in  us—  South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Inconstant ;  unsettled. 
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For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
I  saw  thee  mutable 
Of  fancy,  feared  lest  one  day  thou  wouldst  leave  me. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  793. 
Mutation,  s.    Change ;  alteration.  Hare. 

His  honour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that 
Prom  one  bad  tiling  to  worse. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air  is 
a  great  mutation  in  nature, and  may  induce  a  change 
in  the  seed.— Bacon. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument. — Id., 
Essays. 

Mute.  v.  n.  [N.Fr.  muter;  esmeut  =  the 
droppings  of  a  bird.]  Void  dung  (as 
birds). 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows 
Or  tlie  least  bird  from  muting  on  my  head. 

B.  Jonson. 

Mute.  r.  a.    Void  dung. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes. — Tobit,  ii.  10. 

Mute.  s.    [see  the  verb.]    Birds'  dung. 

An  ancient  obelisk 
Was  raised  by  him,  found  out  by  Kisk  ; 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds, 
Many  rare  pithy  saws.    Butler,  Iludibras,  ii.  3,  403. 
Mute.  adj.    [Lat.  ?nutus  =  dumb. — see,  also, 
extract  from  Wedgwood.]    Silent ;  dumb  ; 
not  vocal ;  not  having  the  use  of  voice  ; 
having  nothing  to  say. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  420. 
All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heaven.  Ibid.  iii.  217. 

Why  did  he  reason  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  the  effect  of  reason  ?   To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost ;  my  reason  to  the  brute. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  GS1. 
And  now  the  whole  perplcx'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud. 
Echoed  the  word.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  699. 

[The  syllables  mut,  muk,  mum,  kuk,  are  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  slight  sounds  made  by  a  person  who  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  ill-temper,  or  kept  silent  by  his 
fear  of  another.  Hence  Latin  mutire,  muttire,  to 
murmur,  mutter.  Nihil  mutire  audeo,  I  do  not  dare 
to  utter  a  syllable.  German  nicht  einen  muck  von 
sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound.  Dutch 
niemand  dorst  kiklcen  nog  mikken,  no  one  dared 
open  his  mouth.  Magyar  kuk,  kukk,  a  mutter;  kuk- 
kanni,  to  mutter.  Then  by  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  in  the  case  of  English  mum,  Latin  mutus,  silent, 
dumb  ;  Servian  muk,  silent ;  muchati,  to  be  silent ; 
Magyar  kuka,  dumb. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.'] 
Mute.  s. 

1.  One  who  is  mute,  dumb. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Your  mute  I'll  be  ; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

2.  Attendant  at  a  funeral,  so  called. 
Mutes  to  wait  on  the  funeral  state, 

Pages  to  pour  the  wine  ; 
And  a  requiem  to  Twenty-eight, 

And  a  health  to  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

'  We've  come  from  the  club.' — '  What  club,  gentle- 
men P'  I  asked.—'  The  club  your  late  party  belonged 
to,  "  The  Jolly  Tressels."  It's  a  berryin'  club,  though 
those  as  belongs  to  it  is  given  to  berryin'.  . . .  Why, 
don't  you  know  what  your  late  husband's  lay— his 
perfession  was?' — 'Not  the  least  in  the  world, as  I'm 
a  lone  widow,'  I  answered. — '  Well,  that  beats  every- 
thing,' Mr.  Toby  exclaimed.  '  A  close  man,  a  feller 

as  could  keep  a  thing  dark  was  Joey  D  .  I'll  tell 

you  wot  he  wos,  mum.  He  was  a  mute ;  and  he  died 
a  mute,  universally  respected.' — '  Two  years  and  a 
arf  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Ploomer  and  Atcliment,' 
continued  Mr.  Mogford.  '  Wos  allers  selected  for  the 
most  respectable  parties'  funerals.  'Ow  he  came  for 
to  take  up  blackwork  none  of  us  never  could  find 
out.  But  he  was  the  best  and  most  melancholy  mute 
I  ever  see  agin  a  door,  a  bustin  his  'art  with  woe  to 
see  the  knocker  tied  up ;  but  he  never  would  tell  us 
where  he  lived,  for  if  he  had,  Messrs.  Ploomer  and 
Atcliment  would  have  berried  him  for  nothinV — 
Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  Tlie  Late  Mr.  D-. 

3.  In  Grammar.  A  letter  which  without  a 
vowel  can  make  no  sound. 
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Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
mute  before  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily make  the  preceding  vowel  long.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

3Iute,  in  grammar  [is],  a  letter  which  is  not 
sounded  or  heard  in  the  pronunciation  ;  or  a  letter 
which  yields  no  sound  itself,  and  not  without  a 
vowel.  The  consonants  are  ordinarily  distinguished 
into  3[utes,  and  Liquids,  and  Semi-vowels.  The 
Mutes  in  the  English  language  are  eleven:  B,  C, 
D,  Fj  G,  J,  K,  P,  L,  T,  V.  They  are  called  mutes  be- 
cause a  liquid  cannot  be  sounded  in  the  same  sylla- 
ble before  them,  as  rpo ;  but  a  mute  may  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  syllable  before  a  Liquid  as 
pro.—Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

The  preceding  extracts,  with  the  expla- 
nation, give  the  ordinary  explanation  of 
the  word  under  notice ;  i.e.  they  run  to  the 
effect  that  a  mute  means  every  consonant 
that  is  not  either  a  semi-vowel  or  a  liquid. 

As  the  semi-vowels  (w  and  y)  may  be 
dealt  with  as  vowels,  or,  at  least,  more  as 
vowels  than  as  consonants,  they  may  be 
left  out  of  the  question. 

The  aspirate  (Ji)  seems  to  be  ignored. 

The  letter  j  is  really  a  compound  =  d  + 
zh ;  though  the  extent  to  which  the  two 
elements  are  fused  together  or  amalga- 
mated gives  it  a  peculiar  character.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  not  quite  a  d  followed  by 
zh,  each  sound  being  kept  separate.  It  is 
certainly  not  d  +  zh,  in  the  way  of  that  of 
q  =  /tw,  or  x-ks,  ffz  :  these  two  last  being 
mere  orthographical  compendia  ;  i.e.  single 
signs  for  double  sounds. 

Like  the  aspirate  h,  the  sibilants  s  and  z 
are  also  ignored. 

Neither  does  the  explanation  coincide 
with  the  extract  from  Holder ;  that  from 
Rees  is  the  editor's  rather  than  the  au- 
thor's. 

It  cannot  mean  that  mute  =  consonant, 
because  the  consonants  h,  s,  and  z,  are  laid 
out  of  the  account  altogether. 

Practically,  however,  it  means  all  the 
letters  which  are  not  representatives  of  an 
aspirate,  which  are  not  representatives  of 
a  sibilant,  and  which  are  not  representatives 
of  a  liquid,  sound.  The  ordinary  grammars 
which  tell  us  that  the  consonants  are  di- 
vided into  mutes  and  liquids,  only  add  to 
the  confusion;  leaving  h,  s,  and  z,  nowhere. 

C,  so  far  as  it  is  other  than  s,  is  simply  k. 

The  explanation  of  this,  so  far  as  is 
concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  sign  (let- 
ter) rather  than  the  sound  being  consi- 
dered. This  gives  us  j  as  mute.  It  is 
really  a  compound  sibilant ;  and  in  the 
same  relation  which  it  stands  to  d  +  zh,  the 
ch  in  chest  (tshest)  stands  to  t  +  sh.  The 
compendium,  however,  is  treated  as  a 
mute,  the  combination  neglected. 

To  go  farther  we  must  look  to  grammars 
of  the  Greek  language,  where  we  have  in  a 
very  palpable  relation  to  each  other, 
7T,  /3,  <p,   i.  e.  p,  b,  ph  (/), 

K>   T»  Xl      )>  ff:  kh 

r,  6,  0,    „    t,  d,  th. 

But  z  (or  s)  stands  alone,  i.e.  it  has  no 
sounds  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
it  that  b  and  ph  (/)  stand  to  p  ;  g  and  kh 
to  k ;  d  and  th  to  t.  Hence,  it  fails  in  a 
certain  quality  by  which  the  other  mutes 
were  characterized. 

So  much  for  the  Greek  s  (z).  The  Eton 
Greek  Grammar  calls  it  '  Suae  potestatis 
littera,'  or  '  a  letter  of  its  own  power,'  i.e.  a 
sound  per  se.  As  such  it  is  isolated  ;  for 
it  must  be  noted  that  though  z  (small), 
named  zeta,  was  in  some  respect  the  Eng- 
lish z  (which  stands  to  s  as  b  to  p,  as  d  to 
t,  and  as  g  to  h),  it  was,  as  a  sound,  treated 
as  a  double  letter  =  ds  (or  sd). 


MUTE 

It  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  current  explanations  of 
the  term  under  notice  is  now  manifest. 
The  original  mute  (silent)  was  the  opposite 
to  the  vowel  (vocal) ;  the  ordinary  mute  is 
a  member  of  a  division  of  the  original 
ones  ;  and  it  is  the  liquids  rather  than  the 
voivcls  to  which  he  is  opposed. 

To  what  the  term  best  applies,  and  espe- 
cially whether  the  sounds  of  s,  sh,  z,  zh  are 
mutes,  will  be  considered  under  Sibilant. 
Mutely,  adv.    In  a  mute  manner ;  silently, 
not  vocally. 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  portal  door, 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  5. 

Muteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Mute ; 
silence. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  muteness  of  a 
virgin  may  ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and 
natural  sloth,  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversation. 
— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  3. 

Mutilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  mutilatus,  pass.  part, 
of  mutilo;  mutilutio,  -onisJ]  Maim:  (com- 
mon as  applied  to  literary  compositions, 
arguments,  &c,  which  have  been  garbled, 
or  only  partially  represented). 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mutilate 
the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive  the 
creation  of  thirteen  ribs.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  is  mu- 
tilated.— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's 
account  of  their  having  been  mutilated  and  con- 
sumed with  moisture. — Baker. 
Mutilate,  adj.    Maimed ;  crippled.  Rare. 

The  maimed,  mutilate  obedience. — Hammond,  Of 
Conscience,  §  G9. 

Cripples,  mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come 
out  perfect  in  their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mutilation,  s.  Deprivation  of  a  limb  (either 
physically  or  figuratively)  or  any  essential 
part;  an  euphemism  for  castration. 

This  alteration  [from  Hoseah  to  Jehosuah]  was 
not  made  by  a  verbal  mutation,  as  when  Jacob  was 
called  Israel:  nor  by  any  literary  change,  as  when 
Sarai  was  called  Sarah  ;  nor  yet  by  diminution  or 
mutilation ;  but  by  addition ;  as  when  Abram  was 
called  Abraham. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of 
the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

The  subject  had  been  oppressed  by  fines,  impri- 
sonments, mutilations,  pillories,  and  banishments. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebel- 
lion. 

Mutilations  are  not  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  the  blind  begetting  such  as  can  see  :  cripples, 
mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  perfect 
in  their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Mutilator,  s.    One  who  mutilates,  mangles, 
or  deprives  of  some  essential  part. 

The  ban  of  excommunication  was  issued  against 
the  Exarch,  the  odious  mutilator  and  destroyer  of 
those  holy  memorials. — Milman,  Llistory  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.iv.  ch.  ix. 
Mutine.  s.    Mutineer.  Obsolete. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought  1  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Mutine.  v.  ii.    Mutiny.  Obsolete. 

Upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutine  and  rebel. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the  reader. 

The  soldiers  so  mutined,  that  at  last  the  generals 
were  constrained  to  embarque  themselves  and  come 
home  to  England.—  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  His- 
tory of  Henry  VIII. 

Against  this  decree  all  the  whole  faction  of  clergy- 
men fretted  and  mutined. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of 
married  Clergy,  p.  291. 
Mutineer,  s.    One  guilty  of  mutiny. 

The  war  of  the  duke  of'Urbin,  head  of  the  Spanish 
mutineers,  was  unjust. — Bacon,  Considerations  on 
War  with  Spain. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden -gate; 
For  there  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as 
mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  them  in  political 
conversation. — Addison. 

Muting,  s.    [see  Mute.]    Dung  of  birds. 

With  hooting  wild 
Thou  causest  uproars;  and  our  holy  things, 
Font,  table,  pulpit,  they  be  all  defiled 
With  ti\y  broad  mutings. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  119. 


MUTT 

The  bird  not  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from  her  in- 
converted  muting_ariseth  this  plant.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Mutinous,  adj.  Disposed  to,  or  engaged  in, 
the  commission  of  mutiny;  insubordinate; 
turbulent ;  seditious. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts, 
That  envied  his  receipt. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.  Waller. 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  loud. 

Dryden. 

Mutinously,  ado.  In  a  mutinous  manner ; 
seditiously  ;  turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was  to 
govern  a  people  in  nature  mutinously  proud,  and 
always  before  used  to  hard  governours.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  muti- 
nously sometimes,  employ  their  zeal  for  persons. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Mutiny,  v.  n.  Rebel  against  lawful  autho- 
rity. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.l. 

When  Caesar's  army  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  could  appease  them. — South, 
Sermons. 

Mutiny,  s.  Insurrection  against  lawful 
authority ;  insubordination. 

The  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  he  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

V  the  war, 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.l. 
Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  steadfast  earth.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  92L 
An  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  seamen  against  the 
authority  of  their  commander ;  open  resistance  of 
officers  or  opposition  to  their  authority.   A  mutiny 
is  properly  the  act  of  numbers,  but  by  statutes  and 
orders  for  governing  the  army  and  navy  in  different 
countries,  the  acts  which  constitute  mutiny  are 
multiplied  and  defined ;  and  acts  of  individuals 
amounting  to  a  resistance  of  the  authority  or  lawful 
commands  of  officers,  are  declared  to  be  mutiny. 
Any  attempt  to  excite  opposition  to  lawful  autho- 
rity, or  any  act  of  contempt  toward  officers,  or  dis- 
obedience of  commands,  is  by  the  British  Mutiny 
Act  declared  to  be  mutiny.   Any  concealment  of 
mutinous  acts,  or  neglect  to  attempt  a  suppression 
of  them,  is  declared  also  to  be  mutiny. —  Webster, 
English  Dictionary,  p.  167-8. 
Common  with  an  adjectival  construction,  es- 
pecially with  Act ;  the  Mutiny  Act  being 
one  which  is  passed  annually,  and  by  which 
the  English  army  is  legalized. 

Nothing  . . .  ought  to  be  more  guarded  against  in 
a  free  state  than  making  the  military  power,  when 
such  a  one  is  necessary  to  be  kept  on  foot,  a  body 
too  distinct  from  the  people.  Like  ours,  it  should 
wholly  be  composed  of  natural  subjects;  it  ought 
only  to  be  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited  time; 
the  soldiers  also  should  live  intermixed  with  the 
people;  no  separate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  inland 
fortresses  should  be  allowed  ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
still  be  better,  if  by  dismissing  a  stated  number  and 
enlisting  others  at  every  renewal  of  their  term,  a 
circulation  could  be  kept  up  between  the  army  and 
the  people,  and  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  be  more 
intimately  connected  together.  To  keep  this  body 
of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament 
likewise  passes  '  to  punish  mutiny  and  desertion, 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their 
quarters.'  This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  dispersed  among  the  several  inn-keepers 
and  victuallers  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  esta- 
blishes a  law  martial  for  their  government.  By 
this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any 
officer  or  soldier  shall  excite,  or  join  any  mutiny,  or, 
knowing  of  it,  shall  not  give  notice  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  or  shall  desert  or  list  in  any  other 
regiment,  or  sleep  upon  his  post,  or  leave  it  before 
he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correspondence  with  a  rebel 
or  enemy,  or  strike  or  use  violence  to  his  superior 
officer,  or  shall  disobey  his  lawful  commands ;  such 
offender  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  shall  inflict,  though  it  extend  to  death  itself. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  b.  i.  ch.  xiii. 
Mutter,  v.  n.  Murmur. 

They  may  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please ;  no  man 
dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them. — Burton. 

Seek  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  to 
wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter. — Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray, 
Are  roused;  and  clattering  sticks  cry,  Play,  play, 
play : 
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Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself,  Ha,  gens  barbare ! 
And  it  is  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him  ; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Dryden.  Epilogue  to  Aurengzebe 

Mutter,  v.  a.    Utter  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation ;  grumble  forth. 

Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath  mut- 
tered perverseness. — Isaiah,  lix.  3. 

A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
A  hateful  prattling  tongue, 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  and  heightens  fears, 
By  muttering  poisonous  whispers  in  men's  ears. 

Creech. 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  mules,  than  the 
Jew,  with  hasty  and  trembling  hands,  secured  be- 
hind the  saddle  a  small  bag  of  blue  buckram,  which 
he  took  from  under  his  cloak,  containing,  as  he 
muttered, '  A  change  of  raiment — only  a  change  of 
raiment.'  Then  getting  upon  the  animal  with  more 
alacrity  and  haste  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  his  years,  he  lost  no  time  in  so  disposing  of  the 
skirts  of  his  gaberdine  as  to  conceal  completely  from 
observation  the  burden  which  he  had  thus  depo- 
sited '  en  croupe.' — Sir  IV.  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

Mutter,  s.    Murmur  ;  obscure  utterance. 

Without  his  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton,  Comus,  81G. 

Mutterer.  s.  One  who  mutters  ;  grumbler  ; 
murmurer. 

The  words  of  a  mutterer  are  as  wounds  going  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  belly. — Barrow,  On  the 
Decalogue. 

Muttering-,  verbal  abs.  Murmur;  utterance 
of  a  low  voice. 

The  magicians  came  with  wicked  dispositions,  to 
set  themselves  against  Moses,  and  used  all  their 
wicked  arts  and  incantations,  mutterings,  and  dia- 
bolical ceremonies. — Bishop  Fleetwood,  On  Mira- 
cles, p.  SO. 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 
out,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Mutton,  s.    [Fr.  mouton  =  sheep.] 
1.  Flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food :  (see  for 
the  relation  of  mutton,  as  the  name  of  a 
meat,  to  sheep,  as  the  name  of  an  animal, 
under  Pork.) 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the 
birds,  will  baste  them. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants, 
Directions  to  the  Cook. 
•J.  Sheep.  Obsolete. 

Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  mut- 
tons.— Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

The  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  where  the 
sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholesome  herbs. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  coun- 
try two  thousand  muttons. — Sir  J.  Hay  ward,  Life 
and  Raigne  of  King  Edward  VI. 

Eat  one's  mutton  cold.    Fare  meanly. 

In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  Whore. 

The  duke,  I  say  to  you  again,  would  eat  mutton  on 
a  Friday. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton  better 
than  an  ell  of  Friday  stockfish  ;  and  the  first  letter 
of  my  name  begins  with  letchery. — Dr.  Faustus. 

Baa,  lamb,  there  you  be,  for  I  am  mutton.— Dek- 
ker,  Honest  Whore. 

Mutton's  mutton  now. — Why,  was  it  not  so  ever? 
— No,  madam  ;  the  sinners  i'  the  suburbs  had  al- 
most ta'en  the  name  quite  away  from  it,  't  was  so 
cheap  and  common  ;  but  now  'tis  at  a  sweet  reckon- 
ing; the  term  time  is  the  mutton-monger  in  the 
whole  calendar. —  Webster,  Applies  and  Virginia. 
Especially  in  combination  with  laced. 

I  smealt  he  loved  lase  mutton  well. 

Promos  and  Cassandra. 

Tilcher !  Cupid  hath  got  uieastomacke.and  I  long 
for  laced  mutton. — Plain  mutton  without  a  lace  would 
serve. — Blurt  Master  Constable. 

Ay,  sir;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  a 
laced  mutton ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me,  a 
lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour.— Shakespear, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

O,  whom  for  mutton  or  kid?—  A  fine  laced  mutton, 
or  two;  and  either  has  her  frisking  husband. — 
Ben  Jonson. 
Mutton-monger,  s.  Whoremonger. 

You  whoreson  bawdy  priest !  You  old  mutton- 
monger. — Sir  J.  Oldcastle. 

Is't  possible  that  the  lord  Hippolito,  whose  face  is 
as  civil  as  the  outside  of  a  dedicatory  book,  should 
be  a  mutton-monger  /—Dekker,  Honest  Whore. 

As  if  you  were  the  only  mutton-monger  in  all  the 
City. — Chapman,  Mayday. 

Muttonfist.  s.    Large,  red,  brawny  hand. 
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Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  muttonfist. 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth  ? 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xvi.  45. 
See,  she  twists  her  mutton-fists,  like  Molyneux  or 
Beelzebub, 

While  t'other's  clack,  who  pat's  her  back,  is  louder 

far  than  hell's  hubbub ; 
They  tweak  my  nose,  and  round  it  goes ;  I  fear 

they'll  break  the  ridge  of  it, 
Or  leave  it  all,  just  like  Vauxhall,  with  only  half  the 

bridge  of  it.      H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 

mutual,  adj.    Reciprocal  ;  each  acting  in 
return  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
And  mutual  love.      Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.727. 

In  a  little  time  the  constable,  calling  Jackson  into 
another  room,  spoke  to  him  thus  :  . .  . '  I  have  known 
this  woman  a  great  while. ...  As  she  charged  me 
with  you  first,  her  complaint  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence, and  she  can  procure  evidence  to  swear  what- 
soever she  shall  please  to  desire  of  them ;  so  that, 
unless  you  can  make  it  up  before  morning,  you  and 
your  companions  may  think  yourselves  happily  quit 
for  a  month's  hard  labour  in  Bridewell.' .  . .  This 
last  piece  of  information  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Jackson,  that  he  agreed  to  make  it  up,  provided  his 
money  might  be  restored.  The  constable  told  him, 
that,  instead  of  retrieving  what  he  had  lost,  he  was 
pretty  certain  it  would  cost  him  some  more  before 
they  could  come  to  any  composition.  But,  however, 
he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  would,  if  he  pleased, 
sound  them  about  a  mutual  release. — Smollett,  Ro- 
derick Random,  ch.  xvii. 

Mutual  love  is  that  which  is  entertained  by  two 
persons,  each  for  the  other;  mutual  advantage  is 
that  which  is  conferred  by  one  person  on  another, 
and  received  by  him  in  return.  So  we  say,  mutual 
assistance,  mutual  aversion. — Webster. 

One  of  the  supposed  origins  of  rnutuns  is 
the  Gr.  ftolrov  =  x"Plci  a  favour  ;  another 
(if  seriously  intended)  makes  mutuurn  '  id 
quod  de  me  tuum  fit.'  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  as  to  its  connection  with  muto  = 
change. 

Dare,  accipere  mutuurn  est,  ita  utendum  dare,  aut 
accipere,  ut  tantundem,  non  tamen  idem,  reddatur. 
Et  dicitur  de  pecunia,  frumento,  et  hujusmodi, 
quae  numero,  pondere,  mensura  constant,  quae  non 
redduntur  eadem,  sed  idem  genus ;  nam  si  eadem 
reddantur,  commodare,  ad  commodatum  accipere 
dicimus,  to  lend,  or  borrow,  Saveifa,  xpiui  ii>  Sdvei, 
Aaiipdvu. — Facciolati,  in  voce. 

With  this  derivation  a  mutual  friend 
may  be  considered  as  a  friend  a  quo  mutu- 
umur  =  a  friend  from  whom  one  borrows. 
The  usual  sense,  however,  is  what  is  pro- 
perly expressed  by  the  word  common  ;  the 
word  which  applies  to  a  third  person  who 
is  on  terms  of  friendship  with  two  others. 
A  and  B  are  mutual  friends  ;  C  is  the 
friend  in  common  —  common  to  the  two, 
common  friend.    He  is  not  a  mutual  one. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  wri- 
ters who  do  not  misuse  the  word  mutual. 
But  another  note  came.  The  French  lady  had 

received  a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend — '  Matilda,' 

She  feared,  'was  dangerously  ill.'  —  Lord  Lytton, 

What  will  he  do  with  it!  b.  i.  ch.  x. 
'  Oh,  yes !'  cried  Fip.   '  To  be  sure.   So  I  was.  At 

first  he  was  dumb— sewn  up,  dead,  sir — but  after  a 

minute  he  said  to  the  Duke,  "  Here's  Pip.  Ask  Fip. 

Pip's  our  mutual  friend.    Ask  Pip.   He  knows." 

"Damme!"  said  the  Duke,  "I  appeal  to  Pip  then. 

Come,  Pip.  Bandy  or  not  bandy  ?    Speak  out !" 

"  Bandy,  your  Grace,  by  the  Lord  Harry  1"  said  I. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  Duke.  "  To  be  sure  she  is. 

Bravo,  Pip.   Well  said,  Pip.  I  wish  I  may  die  if 

you're  not  a  trump,  Pip.  Pop  me  down  among  your 

fashionable  visitors  whenever  I'm  in  town,  Pip." 

And  so  I  do,  to  this  day.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 

wit,  ch.xxviii. 

Mutuality,  s.    Mutual  action  and  reaction  ; 
reciprocation. 

Villanous  thoughts,  Roderigo !  when  these  mutu- 
alities so  marshal  the  way.  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
incorporate  conclusion. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
mutually,  adv.  In  a  mutual  manner ;  reci- 
procally ;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other  instru- 
ments 

Did  sec,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And  mutually  participate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
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They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
of  vain  confidence  and  security.— Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 

Mutuation.  s.    Act  of  borrowing. 

Here  is  a  sale,  there  a  lending :  ...  In  both  there 
seems  to  be  a  valuation  of  time  ;  which  whether  in 
case  of  mutation  or  sale,  may  justly  be  suspected  for 
unlawful.— Bishop  Halt,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  4. 

Mutuatitious.  adj.  Borrowed  ;  taken  from 
some  other.  Hare. 

Her  goodly  wares  of  mercenary  masses,  of  pardons 
and  indulgences,  of  the  mutuatitious  good  works 
of  their  pretended  holy  men  and  women.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

Miituie.  s.    In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

The  mutule  [is]  a  projecting  block,  worked  under 
the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  modillions  in  the  Corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders  :  it  is  often  made  to  slope  downward 
towards  the  most  prominent  part,  and  has  usually 
a  small  number  of  guttaj,  or  drops,  worked  on  the 
under  side. —  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

The  mutule  of  the  Doric  order,  which  should  al- 
ways stand  over  the  centre  of  a  triglyph,  is  the  same 
sort  of  thing  as  the  modillion,  and  occupies  the  same 
place  in  the  entablature.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Muzzle,  s.    [Fr.  museau.~] 

1.  Mouth  of  anything ;  (contemptuously) 
human  month. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  muzzle  toward  me, 
she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might  well 
have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's  stomach. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Huygens  has  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing  in 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pass 
from  us  to  the  sun. — Cheyne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  stir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs  ;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand,  use 
the  muzzle  of  the  bellows. — Swift,  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants. 

Near  to  these  implements  .  .  .  rested  a  strange 
superannuated  terrier,  with  a  wiry  back  and  frosted 
muzzle  a  head  minus  an  ear,  anil  a  leg  wanting  a 
paw. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  i.  ch.i. 

One  set  of  skulls  will  be  found  nearly  or  quite  as 
broad  as  they  are  long,  whilst  in  another  the  length 
will  considerably  exceed  the  breadth.  In  some  the 
jaw,  with  the  teeth,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
will  be  seen  to  project,  so  as  to  approach  the  elon- 
gated muzzle  of  an  ape,  whilst  in  others  the  perpen- 
dicular profile  will,  from  old  associations,  persuade 
us  that  we  are  looking  upon  a  more  perfect  or  ele- 
vated type. — Busk,  On  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Crani- 
ometry, Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

'Now,  lads,'  said  Tummas  looking  round  him  and 
making  a  sign,  and  immediately  some  half  dozen 
advanced  with  their  crowbars  and  were  about  to 
strike  at  the  door,  when  a  window  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  house  opened  and  the  muzzle  of  a 
blunderbuss  was  presented  at  the  assailants. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hinders 
an  animal  from  biting. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  ev'ry  innocent. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his 
chair .  .  . 

With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  55. 

3.  In  Navigation  :  (used  adjectivally,  or  as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound.)  See  ex- 
tract. 

Muzzle-ring  is  that  ring  which  strengthens  the 
mouth  or  muzzle.  Muzzle-lashings  are  two-and-a- 
half  inch  ropes,  about  four  or  live  fathoms  in  length, 
used  to  lash  to  muzzles  of  guns,  so  as  to  confine 
them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ports.—  Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
[Muzzle—  Italian  muso,  French  museau  (for  musel),  the 
snout  or  muzzle  of  a  beast;  Italian  musolare,  to 
muzzle  or  bind  up  the  muzzle ;  French  muselibre.  a 
muzzle  or  provender  bag ;  7nuserolle,  a  musroll  or 
noseband.  A  depreciatory  term  for  the  jaws  and 
mouth,  and  so  for  the  mouth  of  a  beast,  is  often 
taken  from  a  representation  of  the  sounds  made  by 
the  jaws  in  mumbling,  muttering,  or  chewing.  So 
from  Swiss  mauen,  mauelen,  to  chew,  mullen,  to 
chew,  to  eat,  we  have  mauel,  muhel,  French  moue, 
a  sour  face,  German  maid,  chops,  mouth,  Old  Norse 
muli,  a  snout;  from  German  murren,  to  mutter, 
grumble,  Languedoc  moure,  a  sour  face,  mine  re- 
frognee,  also  as  French  moure,  mourre,  the  snout 
or  muzzle.  (Cotgrave.)  From  Bavarian  mocken, 
mucken,  to  mutter  discontentedly,  Dutch  mocken, 
buccam  ducere  sive  movere,  to  pout,  grumble,  fret. 
(Bomhoff.)  Italian  mocca,  an  ugly  mouth,  Estho- 
nian  mok,  the  snout,  mouth,  lips;  from  Dutch  mof- 
felen,  maffelen,  to  maffle,  lisp  as  an  infant,  move  the 
jaws,  rtouchi  mouffeter,  to  move  the  lips,  Bavarian 
mufi'en,  to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth,  muf- 
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felen,  to  mumble,  chew  with  difficulty,  French 
muffle,  mouffle,  the  snout  or  muzzle  ;  from  Bavarian 
mumpfen,  mumpfeln,  to  mump  or  mumble,  to  chew, 
mumpfel,  the  mouth.  In  the  same  way  Italian 
muso  is  derived  from  forms  like  Greek  uvfw,  Latin 
musso,  or  English  muse,  of  which  we  have  shown 
that  the  original  sense  is  to  mutter. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  EtymologyJ] 

Muzzle,  v.  n.    Bring  the  mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  pnts  his 
nose  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  last  leaves 
him.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Muzzle,  v.  a. 

1.  Bind  the  mouth. 

The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
M  ild  in  (  fleet,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bower, 
And  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  156. 

One  fellow,  having  just  bought  a  bundle  of  twenty 
spears,  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  employed  in  painting 
the  white  staves  of  the  weapons  with  yellow  and 
vermilion.  Other  lacqueys  led  large  stag-hounds, 
or  wolf-dogs,  of  noble  race,  carefully  muzzled  to 
prevent  accidents  to  passengers. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlie 
Abbot,  ch.  xix. 

Still  I  felt  uneasy,  and,  towards  ten  o'clock,  I 
slipped  up,  and  going  to  our  butcher,  Mr.  Chubby- 
chop,  in  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  I  bor- 
rowed his  well-known  and  fierce  bull-dog,  Towler, 
from  him,  to  keep  guard  in  the  house  all  night. 
One  of  the  butcher's  boys  brought  the  dog  muzzled 
to  our  house,  for  he  was  dreadfully  savage,  and  just 
before  we  went  to  bed,  Beeswing  unmuzzled  him 
and  let  him  loose  in  the  hall.— Sala,  Dutch  Pic- 
tures, Wild  Mr.  Will. 

2.  Fondle  with  the  mouth  close. 

The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  tho 
child. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Muzzy,  adj.  Intoxicated.  Colloquial. 
My.  This  word  is  sometimes  treated  as  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  as  the  genitive 
case  singular  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person.  In  some  degree  each  view  is  cor- 
rect. The  word,  however,  is  a  peculiar 
one,  both  in  respect  to  its  construction  in 
the  way  of  Syntax,  and  in  respect  to  its 
form  in  the  way  of  Etymology. 

From  neither  point  of  view  can  it  le 
considered  alone.  In  the  way  of  Syntax 
it  must  be  compared  with  mine  ;  and  in  the 
way  of  Etymology,  with  thy,  thee,  and  me. 

1 .  Construction.  My  (thy  is  in  the  same 
predicament)  differs  from  both  the  ordi- 
nary adjective  and  the  ordinary  possessive 
(genitive)  case,  in  being  what  the  logicians 
term  .«f/«categoreniatic ;  i.  e.  in  being  un- 
able by  itself  to  constitute  a  term  ;  the 
term  in  question  being  the  predicate.  Thus, 
w  hile  we  can  say — 

This  hat  is  John's  (genitive  case), 

This  hat  is  black  (adjective), 
we  cannot  say, 

This  hat  is  my. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  words  Joint's 
and  black  are  categoreinatic  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  or  not ;  indeed  they  are 
not  so  in  reality — only  in  appearance.  The 
full  expression  is  (of  course), 
This  hat  is  John's  hat. 
This  hat  is  a  black  hat. 

With  the  genitives  and  adjectives,  how- 
ever, the  full  form  is  rare ;  whereas  with 
the  words  my  and  thy,  it  is  not  only  the 
common,  but  the  only,  one. 
But  though  we  cannot  say, 
This  hat  is  my, 

we  can  say, 

This  hat  is  mine ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  say  so,  the  word 
mine  is  as  good  an  adjective,  or  as  good  a 
genitive  case,  as  either  black  or  John's. 

As  compared,  then,  to  mine  and  thine, 
the  words  my  and  thy  stand  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  stands  to  this  or  that. 
It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  allowable  to  call  it 
an  article.  In  the  way  of  construction, 
however,  it  is  truly  sw&articular.  (For 
further  notices  on  this  point  see  the  Edi- 
tor's Preface.) 
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So  much  for  the  extent  to  which  my  and 
thy  differ  from  both  the  true  genitive 
cases  and  the  true  adjectives.  As  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  to  some  extent  they 
agree  with  both,  the  question  as  to  which 
of  the  two  they  are  most  nearly  connected 
with,  stands  over.  Here  the  analogies  of 
his  and  her  come  in.  These  are  genitive 
cases,  rather  than  adjectives  ;  inasmuch  as 
we  can  say,  her  father  and  his  mother,  i.e. 
combine  the  feminine  pronoun  with  a  mas- 
culine substantive,  and  vice  versa.  In 
other  words,  his  and  her  are  in  the  position 
of  the  Latin  ejus,  rather  than  in  that  of 
suns.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  my 
and  thy  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

In  respect  to  its  form  it  must  he  re- 
membered that  the  -y  in  my  represents  (as 
it  does  in  numberless  other  words)  the 
sound  of  k,  g,  kh,  gh,  or  h.  The  A.S.  forms 
were  mec  and  meh  ;  in  Norse  they  are  mik, 
meg  ;  in  German  mich. 

The  case  of  the  original  form  in  h  is 
somewhat  indefinite.  In  Norse  mik  and 
mig  is  accusative  ;  though  often  dative  as 
well.  In  A.S.  mec  or  inch  is  generally 
treated  as  the  dative  form;  though  it  is 
accusative  as  well.  In  German  mich  is 
the  accusative  form  exclusively;  the  da- 
tive being  mir  (Moesogothic  mis) ;  a  form 
to  which  there  is  r.o  equivalent  in  English. 

In  respect  to  their  earlier  form  there  was 
no  difference  between  my  and  me;  both 
having  grown  out  of  the  fuller  form  mik, 
mig,  or  meh. 

The  final  k,  g,  or  h,  however,  is  no  sign 
either  of  a  case  or  of  an  adjective.  Neither 
is  it  any  part  of  the  original  root.  It  is  an 
affix,  of  which  the  import  is  not  very  cer- 
tain^ hut  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  -c,  in  the  Latin  hi-c,  hce-c,  ho-c. 

This  brings  us  to  the  single  and  simple 
form  me,  a  simple  form,  and  a  single  case. 

The  form  in  n,  or  mine  {thine)  has  now 
to  be  considered.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
grammars  it  is  treated  as  a  genitive  (pos- 
sessive) case.  Nominative  ic  =  I ;  geni- 
tive, min  =  my  ;  dative,  mec,  meh  =  to  me  ; 
accusative  (objective)  me,  meh,  mec  =  me. 
In  this  respect  it  coincides  with  the  mei, 
tui,  and  sui  of  the  ordinary  Latin  gram- 
mars, which  are  called  the  genitive  cases 
of  ego,  tui,  and  se  respectively.  But  be- 
sides these  there  is,  in  Latin,  the  undoubted 
adjectives  meus,  men,  meurn,  &c,  with  the 
adjectival  characteristics  of  gender,  case, 
and  number ;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  congeners,  the  un- 
doubted adjective  min,  mine,  mines;  Danish, 
min,  mit;  German,  meincr,  meine,  meincs, 
and  the  like.  Hence,  arises  the  question  as 
to  the  propriety  of  calling  the  A.S.  min,  a 
genitive  case. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plausible  ;  in  the 
eyes  of  many  sufficient.  It  retains  its  form 
whatever  may  be  the  gender,  number,  or 
case  of  the  substantive.  But  is  this  con- 
clusive ?  The  following  view  is  against  its 
being  so. 

Assume  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
adjective  (an  inflected  and  an  uninflected 
one),  and  the  doctrine  that  the  words  under 
notice  are  genitive  cases  is  unnecessary. 
As  far  as  the  double  forms  go,  the  follow- 
ing table  sufficiently  explains  them  : 

Mcesogothic  meina  =  mti,  as  opposed  to  meins=meus 
Old  High  G.  min  =  „  „         miner  =  „ 

Old  Norse    min    =  „  „         mvnn  =  „ 

Mdl.  Dutch  mins  =   „  „  min    =■  „ 

Modern  G.  mein  =  „  „         meiner=  „ 
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In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon,  the  two 
forms,  as  already  stated,  are  identical. 

So  much  for  the  difference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  declension  in  the  true  ; 
adjective  is  undoubted  ;  and  that  at  an 
curly  date.  In  the  Mcesogothic  '  Take  up 
thy  bed'  (Mark,  ii.  9)  is  nim  \xita  badi 
])einata  (txunt)  ;  two  verses  below  it  nim 
]>ata  tmdi  hein — ]>ein  being  no  true  geni- 
tive (which  was  peina),  iut  an  adjective 
stripped  of  its  inflexion.  As  the  language 
becomes  modem,  the  examples  increase. 
It  is  considered,  then,  that  the  form  in  n, 
whether  min  or  mine,  is  essentially  adjec- 
tival, rather  than  a  genitive  case.  In  re- 
spect to  its  construction,  the  following  is 
the  notice  of  the  previous  editions:  1  My 
is  used  before  a  consonant,  and  mine  an- 
ciently and  properly  before  a  vowel.  My 
is  now  commonly  used  indifferently  before  j 
both.  My  is  used  when  the  substantive 
follows,  and  mine  when  it  goes  before  :  as, 
"  This  is  my  book  ;"  "  This  book  is  mine."  ' 
More  important  than  this  is  the  extent  to 
which  my  and  mine  are  what  may  be  called 
complementary  to  one  another.  Neither  of 
them  alone  is  equivalent  to  either  an  ad- 
jective or  a  genitive  case;  both  of  which 
may  either  stand  in  combination  with  a 
substantive  or  alone.  My,  however,  and 
mine,  can  (of  itself)  stand  in  one  of  the  two 
constructions  only.    Thus,  in 

a.  This  is  John's  (or  a  good)  hat,  my=goo !,  and 
John's ; 

whereas,  in 

This  hat  is  John's  (or  good), 
the  equivalent  is  mine.    The  exceptions  to 
this  are  either  archaic  or  rhetorical. 

That  me  and  I  stand  in  any  etymologi- 
cal relation  to  each  other  is  a  mere  fiction 
of  the  grammarian,  for  the  sake  of  getting  ! 
something  like  a  series  of  cases.  Tiley  are  i 
different  words ;  /  being  defective  in  the 
oblique  cases,  and  me  (in  general)  defec- 
tive in  the  nominative. 

I  is,  to  all  appearances,  something  more  than  a 
mere  undeclined  word. ...  It  is  a  word  essentially 
undeclinable.  As  a  pronoun  of  the  lirst  person,  it 
is  the  name  of  the  speaker,  whoever  lie  (or  she)  may 
be;  the  name  of  the  speaker  speaking  of  himself. 
But  such  a  speaker  may  be  one  of  two  things.  He 
may  be  the  object  of  some  action  from  without ;  or 
he  may  be  originator  of  some  action  anterior  to,  and 
proceeding  from,  himself.  I  n  other  words,  there  may 
be  a  division  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  persons 
into  classes,  (1.)  The  subjective,  and  (2)  the  objec- 
tive; the  former  being  essent  ially  nominative.  Now. 
in  all  the  languages  more  especially  akin  to  our  own,  , 
and  known  by  the  name  Indo-European,  this  dif- 
ference exists  :  i.e.  /  is  never  a  form  of  me. — Dr.  Ji. 
G.  Latham,  The  English  Language,  p.  532  :  1862. 

Can  me  ever  comport  itself  as  a  nomi- 
native ?  The  editor  (nor  does  he  stand 
alone)  holds  that,  when  it  stands  as  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  proposition,  it  can :  in  other 
words  that 

It  is  me 

or, 

Question. — AVho  is  that  ? 
Answer.— J/e=(it  is  me) 

are  instances  of  unexceptionable  English. 

See  extracts. 

To  call  such  expressions  [as  it  is  me=it  is  /J  in- 
correct is  to  assume  the  point.  No  one  says  that 
e'est  moi  is  bad  French,  and  that  e'est  je  is  good. 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  is  a  question  of 
degree.  Has  or  has  not  the  custom  been  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  have  transferred  the  forms  me,  ye,  anil 
you  from  one  case  to  another,  as  it  is  admitted  to 
have  done  with  the  forms  him  and  whom,  once  dative 
but  now  accusative  f  Or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  is 
there  any  real  custom  at  all  in  favour  of  /,  except  so 
far  as  the  grammarians  have  made  one?  It  is  clear 
that  the  French  analogy  is  against  it.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  personal  pronoun  as  a  predicate  may  be  in 
a  different  analogy  from  the  personal  pronoun  as  a 
subject. — Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  The  English  Language, 
p.  215:  1S5U. 

The  mention  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  of 
the  personal  pronoun  seetus  not  inaptly  to  introduce 
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a  discussion  of  the  well  known  and  much  contro- 
verted phrase,  '  It  is  me.'  Now  this  is  an  expression 
which  every  one  uses.  Grammarians  (of  the  smaller 
order)  protest:  schoolmasters  (of  the  lower  kind) 
prohibit  and  chastise ;  but  Englishmen,  women,  and 
children  go  on  saying  it,  and  will  go  on  saying  it  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Here  is  a 
phenomenon  worth  accounting  for.  '  Not  at  all  so,' 
say  our  censors, '  don't  trouble  yourself  about  it;  it 
is  a  mere  vulgarism.  Leave  it  off  yourself,  and  try 
to  persuade  everyone  else  to  leave  it  oil'.'  But,  my 
good  censors,  I  cannot ;  I  did  what  I  could.  I  wrote 
a  letter  inviting  the  chief  of  you  to  come  to  Canter- 
bury and  hear  my  third  lecture.  I  wrote  in  some 
fear  and  trembling.  All  my  adverbs  were  (what  I 
should  call)  misplaced,  that  I  might  not  offend  him. 
But  at  last,  I  was  obliged  to  transgress,  in  spite  of 
my  good  resolutions.  I  was  promising  to  meet  him 
at  the  station,  and  I  was  going  to  write  :  '  If  you  see 
on  the  platform  "an  old  party  in  a  shovel,"  that  will 
be  But  my  pen  refused  to  sanction  (to  endorse, 
I  believe  I  ought  to  say,  but  I  cannot)  the  construc- 
tion. '  That  will  be  me '  came  from  it,  in  spite,  as  I 
said,  of  my  resolve  of  the  best  possible  behaviour.— 
Alford,  Queen's  English,  pp.  1 12,  143  :  1864 

Her  feet  she  in  my  neck  doth  place.  Spenser. 

I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  journal. — Addi- 
son. 

Mycelium,  s.  In  Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Aggregate  of  threads,  filaments,  or  cells, 
constituting  what  in  the  class  of  Fungi  is 
the  equivalent  to  the  root  of  flowering 
plants.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  single 
cell.    See  Mycology. 

Myct stales  are  Thallogens  deriving  nutriment  from 
the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  or  from  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Fruit,  various  in  external  cha- 
racter ;  spores  either  naked  or  contained  in  utricles 
(Asci),and  thence  called  sporidia,  often  definite,  fre- 
quently of  more  than  one  kind,  mostly  producing  a 
mucedinous  mass  of  threads  or  cells  (3Iycelium) 
from  which  the  plant  grows ;  impregnation  at  pre- 
sent uncertain.  The  plants  contained  in  the  two 
great  families  of  which  this  important  alliance  is 
composed,  though  forming  two  extremely  natural 
groups,  are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
that, contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  I  have  ventured 
to  unite  them.  The  fruit  is  exactly  the  same,  and  if 
there  are  supposed  spermatozoids  amongst  Lichens, 
similar  organisms  exist  equally  amongst  allied  Fungi. 
The  general  observations  will  come  more  conveni- 
ently under  the  two  separate  heads,  as  repetition 
will  be  avoided.  The  motives  which  suggest  their 
union  will  also  be  more  clearly  understood  after 
reading  the  details  under  each  family. — Berkeley, 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  §§  221,  225. 

Mycologist,  s.  Cryptogamic  botanist  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Mycology. 

Some  mycologists  recommend,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, the  avoidance  of  such  agarics  as  have 
lateral  stalks,  of  such  as  are  pectinate  (i.e.  have 
equal  gills,  like  a  comb),  of  such  as  have  little  flesh 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  their  gills,  and  gene- 
rally, of  all  those  that  are  past  their  prime.  Some 
warn  us  not  to  etit  after  the  snail,  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  our  gardens  after  the  wasp;  we 
may  trust,  it  seems,  to  him  to  point  out  the  best 
greengages,  but  not  to  the  slug  to  select  our  mush- 
rooms for  us. — Br.  C.  B.  Badham,  Treatise  on  the 
Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  p.  42. 
Mycology,  s.    [see  extract.]     In  Botany. 
System  of  investigation  of  that  class  of 
Cryptogamic  plants  called  Fungi.  Its  con- 
geners mycetales,  &c.  are  scarcely  current ; 
indeed  mycology  itself  is  only  partially  re- 
cognized.    The  form  is  exceptionable  ; 
mycetology  being  better.  See  Muscology. 
By  the  word  jivktjs,  -7;to?  or  -ou,  6,  whereof  the 
usually  received  root  /hOko;  (mucus)  is  probably 
factitious,  the  Greeks  used  familiarly  to  designate 
certain,  but  indefinite  species  of  funguses,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  at  table.  This 
term,  in  its  origin  at  once  trivial  and  restricted  to  at 
most  a  few  varieties,  has  become  in  our  days  classi- 
cal and  generic.    Mycology,  its  direct  derivative,  in- 
cluding, in  the  language  of  modern  botany,  several 
great  sections  of  plants  (many  amongst  the  number 
of  microscopic  minuteness),  which  have  apparently 
as  little  to  do  with  the  original  import  of  m"*')?.  as 
smut,  bunt,  mould,  or  dry-rot  have  to  do  with  our 
table  mushrooms. — Dr.  C.  D.  Badliam,  Treatise  on 
the  Esculent  Funguses  of  England,  p.  1. 
Mylodon.  s.    [Gr.  /jiv\o<;  =  mill  +  odovc,  -ovtoq 
=  tooth  ]    In  Geology.    See  extract. 

The  mylodon  .  .  .  was  an  animal  whose  massive 
proportions  are  so  remarkable,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance so  singular,  as  to  arrest  the  attention  even 
of  the  common  observer,  as  well  as  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  comparative  anatomist.  The  body  of 
this  animal  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  hippopotamus, 
but  it  is  terminated  by  a  pelvis  as  broad  and  deeper 
than  that  of  the  elephant,  resting  on  two  massive 
but  short  hinder  extremities,  terminated  by  feet  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  as  long  as  the  thigh 
bones ;  a  tail  equalling  the  hind  limbs  in  length,  and 
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as  thick  and  strong  in  proportion  as  the  tail  of  a 
kangaroo,  helps  to  support  rather  than  depends 
from  the  broad  sacral  termination  of  the  pelvis, 
while  some  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  united  by 
anchylosis  to  the  sacrum,  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  hinder  extremities.  The  ribs,  of  which  there 
are  sixteen  pairs,  are  equal  in  breadth  to  those  of 
an  elephant,  and  the  true  ribs  are  clamped  by  mas- 
sive and  completely  ossified  cartilages  to  a  strong 
and  complicated  breast-bone.  .  .  .  The  skull  is 
smaller  than  that  of  an  ox.  but  is  long,  narrow,  and 
terminated  by  a  muzzle  singularly  truncated.  It  is 
supported  by  a  short  neck  of  the  usual  number  of 
vertebrae  (seven),  to  which  succeed  sixteen  dorsal 
vertebrae,  remarkable  for  the  broad  and  high 
spinous  processes  projecting  from  them,  and  having 
a  uniform  inclination  backwards.  Such  is  a  general 
description  of  this  remarkable  animal.  The  mega- 
therium exceeded  it  greatly  in  size,  and  differed  in 
some  of  its  proportions.  —  Ansted,  Geology,  Intro- 
ductory, Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  ii.  p.  156-7. 

Mynchery.  .v.    See  extract.  Obsolete. 

Mynchery  [is]  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery : 
nuns  were  sometimes  called  mynches  (Fabyan  uses 
'menchon')  fiom  the  Anglo-Saxon  mincene,  mo- 
nialis.  This  word  is  still  retained  and  applied  to 
the  ruins  of  such  buildings  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  mynchery  at  Littlemore,  near  Ox- 
ford.— Glossa  ry  of  A  rch  itect  u  re. 

(See  next  entry.) 
Mynheer,  s.    Dutch  and  Low  German  myn 
=  mine  +  heer  ;  German  herr  -  sir;  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  Monsieur. 

Our  connoisseurs  in  their  zeal  all  became  myn- 
heers.— Coventry. 

These  two  words  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  all  the  -words  beginning 
mth  My  are  of  Greek  origin.  One  being 
obsolete,  and  the  other  Dutch  rather  than 
English,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary 
to  alter  the  spelling  of  them. 
Myography,  s.  [Gr.  pvoypaiila,  from  five, 
/(i Of  =  muscle  +  ypiU.to  =  write,  describe.] 
Myology  :  (the  difference  between  the 
two  words  may  perhaps  amount  to  this, 
viz.  that  Myography  applies  to  a  work 
consisting  chiefly  of  paintings  or  engrav- 
ings, Myology  to  one  devoted  to  descrip- 
tion). 

Myology.  .<?.  [Gr.  \oyog  =  word,  discourse, 
principle.]  Description  and  doctrine  of 
the  muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write  a 
whole  system  of  myology.— Cheyne,  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Myomancy.  5.  [Gr.  jive,  fti'k  =  mouse  + 
fiavTtia  =  prophecy ;  \iavnc  -  prophet.]  See 
extract. 

3Iyomancy  [is]  a  kind  of  divination,  by  means  of 
mice.  .  .  .  Some  authors  hold  myomancy  to  be  one  of 
tin-  most  ancient  kinds  of  divination,  and  think  it  is 
on  this  account  that  Isaiah  (lxvi.  27)  reckons  mice 
among  the  abominable  things  of  the  idolator.— 
Jiees,  Cyclopaedia. 
My  op.  s,    [Gr.  /jvuiTp,  from  p»w  =  wink  +  the 
root  of  o7rro/iai  =  see.]    One  who  has  My- 
opia. Hare. 

Upon  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the 
shortsighted  so  often  rarely  shutting  their  eye-lids, 
from  whence  they  were  formerly  denominated 
myopes. — Adams,  On  Vision. 
Myopia,  s.    Shortness  of  sight. 

There  is  some  evidence,  too,  that  modifications  of 
the  eyes,  caused  by  particular  uses  of  the  eyes,  are 
inherited.  Short  sight  appears  to  be  uncommon  in 
rural  populations;  but  it  is  frequent  among  classes 
of  people  who  use  their  eyes  much  for  reading  and 
writing;  and  in  these  classes,  short  sight  is  often 
congenital.  Still  more  marked  is  this  relation  in 
Germany.  There,  the  educated  classes  are  notori- 
ously studious ;  and  judging  from  the  number  of 
young  Germans  who  wear  spectacles,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  congenital  myopia  is  very  frequent 
among  them.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.viii. 

(See  also  under  31  y  o p  i  c.) 

Myopic,  adj.  Having  Myopia;  short- 
sighted. 

The  ordinary  fornw  of  defective  vision,  which  are 
known  under  the  names  of  Myopia  and  Presbyopia, 
or  shortsightedness  and  longsightedness,  are  en- 
tirely attributable  to  defects  in  the  optical  adapta- 
lion'of  the  eye.  In  the  former  its  refractive  power 
is  great ;  the  rays  from  objects  at  the  usual  distance 
are  consequently  brought  too  soon  to  a  focus,  so 
as  to  cross  one  another  and  diverge  before  they 
fall  upon  the  retina;  whilst  the  eye  is  adapted 
to  bring  to  their  proper  focus  on  the  retina  only 
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those  rays  which  were  previously  diverging  at  a 
large  angle  from  an  object  in  its  near  proximity. 
Hence  a 'shortsighted'  person,  whose  nearest  limit 
of  distinct  vision  is  not  above  half  that  of  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  sight,  can  see  minute  objects  more 
clearly ;  his  eyes  having,  in  fact,  the  same  mag- 
nifying power  which  those  of  the  other  would  pos- 
sess, if  aided  by  a  convex  glass  that  would  enable 
him  to  see  the  object  distinctly  at  the  shortest  dis- 
tance. But  as  the  myopic  structure  of  the  eye  in- 
capacitates its  possessor  from  seeing  objects  clearly 
at  even  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
a  correction ;  and  this  is  done,  by  simply  interposing 
between  the  object  and  the  eye  a  concave  lens,  of 
which  the  curvature  is  properly  adapted  to  com- 
pensate for  the  excess  of  that  of  the  organ  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  presbyopic  eye,  the  curvature 
and  refractive  power  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina  rays  which  were  previously  di- 
vergent in  a  considerable  or  even  in  a  moderate 
degree;  and  indistinct  vision  in  regard  to  all  near 
objects  is  therefore  a  necessary  consequence,  whilst 
distant  objects  are  well  seen.  This  defect  is  remedied 
by  the  use  of  convex  lenses,  which  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  curvature. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  p.  912,  §  879 :  1853. 
Myriad,  s.  [Gr.  (ivpuzc,  /wpidSoc  =  collection 
of  ten  thousand.] 

1 .  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands,  or 
rather  how  many  myriads,  that  is,  ten  thousands, 
of  the  Jews  there  are  which  believe. — Bishop  Pear- 
son, Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

2.  Any  great  number. 

Assemble  thou, 
Of  all  those  myriads,  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  683. 

Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 
designing  and  working  our  ruin  ?  there  are  also 
myriads  of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 
officious  to  do  us  good. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat ; 
Around  her,  myriads  of  ideas  wait, 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  193. 

Urban  II.  lived  to  hear  hardly  more  than  the  dis- 
asters and  miseries  of  his  own  work.  His  faith  had 
the  severe  trial  of  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  total  destruction  of  the  myriads  who  marched 
into  Hungary  and  perished  on  the  way,  by  what 
was  unjustly  considered  the  cruelty  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  treachery  of  the  Greeks ;  scarcely  one 
of  these  ever  reached  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  vi. 

Myriapoda.  s.  [Gr.  fvupt&c = ten  thousand  + 
■rrorc,  7rodbc  =  foot.]  See  Millipede  (the 
two  words  translate  one  another). 

The  myriapoda  .  .  .  form  the  transition  from  the 
red-blooded  worms  to  the  class  of  insects. . .  .  The 
body  of  a  myriapod  consists  of  a  consecutive  series 
of  segments  of  equal  dimension,  but,  unlike  those  of 
the  generality  of  the  Annelida?,  composed  of  a  dense 
semicalcareous,  or  else  of  a  firm  coriaceous  sub- 
stance: and  to  every  segment  is  appended  one  or 
two  pairs  of  articulated  legs,  generally  terminated 
by  simple  points. .  .  .  The  number  of  segments,  and 
consequently  of  feet,  increases  progressively  with 
age  —  a  circumstance  which  remarkably  distin- 
guishes the  myriapoda  from  the  entire  class  of 
insects  properly  so  called.  The  myriapoda  may  be 
divided  into  two  families,  originally  indicated  by 
Linnaeus:  the  Iulidae,  or  millipedes,  and  the  Scolo- 
pendridae,  or  centipedes. — llymer  Jones,  General 
Outline  of  the  Orr/anization  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, ch.xi.  §§  717-722. 

Myrmidon,  s.  Greek  name  of  a  native  of 
a  certain  district  in  Phthiotis,  of  which 
Achilles  was  king,  the  Myrmidons  being 
the  name  by  which,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
his  followers  were  more  especially  known. 
Hence  it  is  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name.  Figuratively,  however,  it  means  a 
follower  of  anyone  with  a  military,  or  an 
approximately  military,  character.  In  the 
previous  editions  it  stands  '  Any  rude  ruf- 
fian ; '  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  implies 
some  degree  of  rudeness. 

A  poet  should  be  feared 
When  angry,  like  a  comet's  flaming  beard. 
And  where's  the  Stoic  can  his  wrath  appease 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease, — 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pig-widgeon  myrmidons  as  they  ? 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 
The  mass  of  the  people  will  not  endure  to  be 
governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of  their 
myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  numerous,  and 
composed  of  their  own  representatives.— Swift. 

Compare  .  .  .  the  harangue  of  Julia  to  her  hus- 
band and  his  intruding  myrmidons,  in  the  first 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  with  the  Petition  of  the  Cooks  in 
the  second  canto  of  the  Lousiad.— Craik,  History  of 
the  English  Language,  ii.  393. 
We  will  now  make  inquiries  after  Mr.  Coales  and 
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his  party,  of  whom  both  we  and  Dick  Turpin  have 
for  some  time  lost  sight.  With  unabated  ardour 
the  vindictive  man  of  law  and  his  myrmidons 
pressed  forward. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood, 
b.  iv.  ch.  vii. 

Myrobalan.  s.  [Lat.  myrobalanus,  from 
fivpov  =  ointment  +  fidXapoc  =  acorn.]  See 
extract. 

The  myrobalan  hath  parts  of  contrary  natures ; 
for  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  astringent. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  myrobalans  area  dried  fruit,  of  which  we  have 
five  kinds :  they  are  lleshy,  generally  with  a  stone 
and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more  or  less  of 
an  austere  acrid  taste  :  they  are  the  production  of 
five  different  trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  where 
they  are  eaten  preserved. — Sir  J.  Hill. 

Myrobalans  are  the  dried  fruits  of  different  varie- 
ties of  Terminalia.  The  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  gall-nut,  consists  of  a  white 
pentangular  nut,  covered  by  a  substance  about  two 
lines  in  thickness.  The  latter,  which  is  the  only 
valuable  part,  is  mucilaginous  and  highly  astringent ; 
and  being  separated  from  the  nut  is  employed,  with 
the  best  effect,  both  by  dyers  and  tanners,  especially 
the  latter.  It  produces  with  iron  a  strong,  durable, 
black  dye  and  ink;  and  with  alum  a  very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow.  The  imports  vary 
considerably.  In  1849  they  amounted  to  851  tons. 
It  is  brought  from  India,  where  it  has  long  been 
employed  in  calico-printing  and  in  medicine. — 
M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  870. 

Belleric  Myrobalans  are  the  fruit  of  Terminalia 
Bellerica,  Chebulic  of  Terminalia  Chebula,  Indian 
of  Terminalia  citrina.   Myrobalans  are  used  by  the 
Hindus  in  calico  printing  and  medicine.  The  fruits 
of  Etnblica  officinalis  are  sometimes  called  Emblic 
Myrobalans. — Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Myrrh,  s.  [Gr.  p.vppn  ;  Lat.  ?)iyrrha.~\  Gum- 
resin,  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  so 
called. 

The  myrrhe  sweet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
I  dropt  in  a  little  honey  of  roses,  with  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  myrrh. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the  gum  resin 
kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  granules  from  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  of  yellow  : 
its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid  wit  h  a  peculiar  aromatick 
flavour,  but  very  nauseous  :  its  smell  is  strong,  but 
not  disagreeable :  it  is  brought  from  Ethiopia,  but 
the  tree  which  produces  it  is  wholly  unknown.  Our 
myrrh  is  the  very  drug  known  by  the  ancients  under 
the  same  name. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  tree  or  plant  which  produces  this  gum-resin 
is  a  native  of  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gison.  It  remained  long  undescribed  by 
naturalists;  and  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 
favour  of  its  being  a  mimosa,  were  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  At  length  however  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Neis  von  Essenheck,  on  the  authority  of 
Ehrenberg,  who  has  seen  the  myrrh  collected  from 
the  bark.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  a  stunted  trunk, 
with  whitish  grey  bark,  and  rough  abortive  branches 
with  spires. . . .  The  juice  exudes  at  lirst  oily,  then 
thickens,  and  from  a  yellowish  white  colour  gradu- 
ally assumes  a  golden  hue,  and  becomes  red  when 
dry.  It  is  imported  in  chests,  each  containing  from 
one  to  two  hundred  weight.  Two  kinds  are  found 
in  the  market,  namely  the  Abyssinian  myrrh,  which 
comes  to  us  through  the  East  Indies,  from  Bombay 
in  chests,  and  Turkey  myrrh,  a  small  quantity  pro- 
duced in  Arabia,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of 
Turkey.  The  former  constitutes  the  chief  importa- 
tion of  myrrh,  and  consists  of  all  qualities,  or,  as  t  he 
term  is,  '  in  sorts.'  Myrrh  has  a  peculiar,  rather 
fragrant  odour,  augmented  when  it  is  powdered  or 
heated,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  softens  in 
the  mouth,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed. 
.  .  .  Myrrh  is  tonic  and  expectorant.  In  moderate 
doses  it  stimulates  the  stomach,  promoting  the  ap- 
petite and  digestion  ;  but,  in  larger  doses,  it  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  augments  the 
general  heat  of  the  body. — Thomson,  London  Dis- 
pensary, pp.  178, 179. 

(See  also  under  M  y  s  t  i  c.) 
Myrrhine.  adj.    [Lat.  myrrhinus,  from  a 
mineral  called  myrrha ;  the  adjectival  de- 
rivative of  myrrha,  the  gum  resin  being 
myrrheus. 

The  spelling  leads  to  another  question. 
In  Facciolati  the  entry  of  the  name  of  the 
stone  is  murrha,  with  myrrha  as  a  second- 
ary form ;  that  of  the  name  of  the  gum- 
resin  myrrha,  with  murrha  as  a  secondary 
form.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  are 
different  words.  In  Greek,  however,  where 
the  difference  between  the  u  and  y  is  ex- 
pressed by  ov  and  v,  there  is  no  such  form 
as  fiovppa  at  all ;  simply  that  with  i»,  leaving 
both  words  alike  ;  with  the  addition,  more- 
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over,  of  a  third  pvppa,  the  name  of  a  herb, 
which  in  Latin  occurs  only  as  myrrhis. 
The  double  spelling  of  the  Latin  has  pro- 
bably originated  in  an  attempt  at  differ- 
entiating two  words  otherwise  identical. 
How  far  the  original  etymological  differ- 
ence between  the  name  of  the  two  objects 
is  real,  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  case,  however, 
of  classical  rather  than  English  philology.] 
Made  of  the  mineral  named  murrhn  or 
myrrha ;  one  of  great  rarity  and  value. 
It  seems  to  have  been  translucent  or  opaque 
rather  than  transparent,  and  remarkable 
for  the  beautiful  shading,  and  perhaps  iri- 
descent changes  of  its  colours.  It  was  im- 
ported from  the  East.  The  cups  made  of 
it  were  often  simply  called  murrhina  (myr- 
rhina)  ;  pocula  being  understood. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups  iruboss'd  with  gems 

And  studs  of  pearl. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i v.  11 8. 
Myrtle,  s.     [Lat.  myrtus.~]     Shrub  of  the 
genus  so  called.    See  extract. 
There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 

Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.  Marlowe. 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass, 
The  plume  of  war !  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet's  bay. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of  several  leaves 
disposed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expands  in 
form  of  a  rose;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-stalk  is  the 
ovary,  which  has  a  short  star-like  cup,  divided  at  the 
top  into  five  parts,  and  expanded ;  the  ovary  be- 
comes an  oblong  umbilicated  fruit,  divided  into 
three  cells,  which  are  full  of  kidney-shaped  seeds. — 
Miller. 

Myself.  [The  analysis  of  this  combination  is 
uncertain.  Self  may  be  considered,  in  the 
first  instance,  if  not  as  an  actual  substan- 
tive, as  a  word  like  other,  i.e.  as  a  pronoun 
with  the  plural  (selves)  of  a  substantive; 
its  approximate  meaning  being  individu- 
ality, reality.  At  any  rate  such  a  word  as 
ourselves,  is  substantival  in  the  way  of 
number. 

It  is  also  substantival  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction. If  our  be  treated  as  an  adjec- 
tive, the  parsing  is  the  same  as  good  selves  ; 
if  as  a  genitive  case,  as  John's  self.  By 
interposing  own,  either  alone  or  with  an 
adjective,  the  nature  of  this  construction 
becomes  clearer ;  e.  g.  our  own  selves,  our 
own  noble,  good,  or  gracious  selves. 

This  gives  two  words  rather  than  a  com- 
pound. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  your  selves, 
and  your  own  selves. 

Such  words  as  us-selves,  and  you-selves 
have  no  existence. 

Himself  and  themself,  however,  not  only 
exist,  but,  in  the  literary  language  at  least, 
exist  to  the  exclusion  of  his-self  and  their- 
selves ;  the  latter  being  treated  as  vul- 
garisms. As  such  they  are  common  ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and 
yourselves  goes,  correct.  Indeed  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  forms  is  mysterious. 
Insert  own  and  it  is  impossible.  As  we 
cannot  say  him  own  self,  them  own  selves, 
we  must  revert  to  his  and  their. 

Of  himself  the  best,  perhaps,  that  can 
be  said  is  that  self  is  adverbial ;  meaning 
individually  rather  than  individuality.  But 
this  explains  the  combination  only  when  it 
is  accusative  or  objective;  as,  he  struck 
himself.  When  nominative  in  sense,  as  he 
himself  struck  me,  it  is  still,  as  far  as  him 
goes,  accusative  in  form. 
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Such  is  the  view  of  the  two  most  une- 
quivocal forms  in  the  series ;  and  they  are 
enough  to  shew  that  the  usage  is  incon- 
sistent; the  second  examples  being  an.- 
grammatical  as  well. 

It  should  be  added  that  when  the  sub- 
jects of  a  proposition,  i.e.  when  used  in  the 
nominative  case,  they  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  the  personal  pronoun,  to  which 
they  correspond,  in  its  simpler  form.  We 
ourselves  are — you  (ye)  yourselves  are — he 
himself  is,  and  they  themselves  arc — being 
commoner  than  ourselves,  yourselves,  them- 
selves are,  and  himself  is. 

Next  to  the  inconsistency  of  usage,  the 
chief  point  to  notice  is  the  fact,  in  him  and 
them,  of  an  accusative  comporting  itself  as 
a  nominative. 

One's  self,  though  less  common  than 
the  others,  still  exists  ;  and  is  clearly  two 
words,  of  which  the  construction  is  de- 
cidedly substantival. 

The  next  two  combinations  are,  more  or 
less,  equivocal. 

In  herself  the  first  element  may  be  either 
genitive  or  accusative  ;  i.e.  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our,  or  in  the  condition  of  him. 

Itself,  treated  according  to  the  spelling, 
is  that  of  him.  But  it  may  also  be  treated 
as  its-self;  in  which  case  it  is  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  ourselves.  The  former  view, 
however,  is  the  likelier  one,  inasmuch  as  its 
is  a  new  form  ;  the  original  neuter  of  he, 
heo  (she),  and  hit  (it)  being  his  for  both 
the  masculine  and  the  neuter. 

We  now  come  to  the  word  under  notice, 
myself  (and  thyself).  In  the  present  Eng- 
lish they  are,  beyond  question,  in  the  cate- 
gory of  ourselves  (and  yourselves),  my  own 
self,  thy  own  self  my  own  humble  self,  Sfc. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  incon- 
sistency has  thus  much  in  the  way  of  regu- 
larity, the  genitive  construction  coincides 
with  the  pronouns  of  the  first  two  persons, 
the  accusative  with  that  of  the  third. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  editor  has 
treated  the  inconsistency  under  notice  as 
an  instance  of  bad  language  on  the  part  of 
the  literary  and  cultivated  classes  of  his 
country;  holding  that  the  so-called  vul- 
garisms his-self  and  their-selves  are  the 
truer  forms  ;  and  he  has  done  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  himself  and  themselves  are 
as  old  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  stage  of  our 
language  ;  in  other  words,  he  has  looked 
upon  it  as  an  abuse ;  respectable  from  its 
antiquity,  but  still  an  abuse. 

This  opinion  he  now  modifies.  He  now 
holds  that  the  reflective  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  is,  in  the  first  instance,  limited 
to  the  objective  case,  as  in  the  Latin  se ; 
the  nominative  being,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  rarely  wanted.  This  is  clear 
when  se,  sik,  or  sig  are  in  use.  But  in 
Anglo  Saxon,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, they  fell  out  of  the  language  at  an 
early  date;  a  few  instances  of  =  his 
being  all  that  remains  of  them.  Hence, 
when  the  circumlocution  of  self  with  a 
prefix  came  in  its  stead,  the  original  accu- 
sative (objective)  character  of  the  third 
person  determined  the  present  combina- 
tions. If  so,  her  in  herself  is  accusative 
rather  than  genitive  (possessive),  and  it- 
self \s  better  than  its-self. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  condemns 
his  self  and  their  selves  :  they  being  looked 
upon  as  secondary  forms  determined  by 
the  analogy  of  myself  and  thyself.  One's 
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self  the  latest  form  of  all,  is  the  only  one; 
its-self  being  also  allowed.     With  own 
interposed  they  are  absolutely  necessary.] 
Emphatic  word  added  to  My. 
1  am  liis  kinsman  and  his  subject; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7, 
They  have  missed  another  pain,  against  which [ 
should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.— Swift, 
Examiner. 

Used  absolutely. 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addison,  Cato. 

Mystagogic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
relating  to,  connected  with,  a  mystagogue. 
We  find  in  the  records  of  the  Church  that  the 
persons  to  be  baptized  were  quite  naked  :  as  is  to  be 
seen  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  mystagogick 
catechism  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.— Jeremy  Taylor- 
Rule  of  Conscience,  b.  iii.  c.  iv.  (Rich.) 

Xttystagogical.  adj.  Same  as  Mystagogic. 
And  first  let  the  mystagogical  illuminations  of  tho 
great  Arcopagite  and  Ascetike  discipline  of  the  Ana- 
choretical  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  purifie 
thy  eye,  before  thou  attemptest  to  speak  or  to  aim 
at  the  discovery  of  their  abisming  depth.  —  Sir  K. 
Digby,  On  the  Soul,  conclusion.  (Rich.) 

Mystagogue.  s.  [Gr.  nvvTaywyoc,  from  the 
root  of  /jwrriipior  =  mystery,  and  <-<ywy6e  = 
leader  ;  dyw  =  lead.]  One  who  interprets 
divine  mysteries ;  one  who  keeps  church 
relics,  and  shows  them  to  strangers. 

The  mystagogue  taught  them,  that  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rabble 
of  licentious  deities,  were  only  dead  mortals. — Bishop 
Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii.  §  4. 

'  I  blame  thee  not,  Seyton,'  said  Douglas. '  though  I 
lament  the  chance.  There  is  an  over-ruling  destiny 
above  us,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  that  wretched  man.  who,  beguiled  by  some 
foreign  mystagogue,  used  the  awful  word  as  the 
ready  apology  for  whatever  he  chose  to  do.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.xxxiii. 

Clement  speaks  of  heretical  teachers  as  perverting 
Scripture,  and  essaying  the  gate  of  heaven  with  a 
false  key,  not  raising  the  veil,  as  he  and  his,  by 
means  of  tradition  from  Christ,  but  digging  through 
the  Church's  wall,  and  becoming  mystagogues  of 
misbelief. — J.  II.  Neioman,  Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  vi.  §  ii. 

Mysterial.  adj.  Containing  a  mystery  or 
enigma.  Hare. 

Beauty  and  love,  whose  story  is  mysterial, 
In  yonder  palm-tree  and  the  crown  imperial, 
Do,  from  the  rose  and  lily  so  delicious, 
l'romise  a  shade,  shall  ever  be  propitious 
To  both  tho  kingdoms.  IS.  Jonson,  Blasques. 

mysterious,  adj. 

1.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  awfully 
obscure. 

God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apply'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  171. 
Then  the  true  Son  of  knowledge  first  appear'd. 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clcar'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Butler's  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  in  his  own 
way,  may  almost  be  put  on  a  par  with  Dryden's  in 
his  ;  and  ...  he  sometimes  surprises  us  with  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  the  truest  beauty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression breaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the  usual 
rattling  fire  of  smartnesses  and  conundrums  —  as 
when  in  one  place  he  exclaims  of  a  thin  cloud  drawn 
over  the  moon — 

'Mysterious  veil ;  of  brightness  made, 
At  once  her  lustre  and  her  shade  ! ' 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,\o\.  ii.  p.  87. 

2.  Artfully  perplexed. 

Those  princes  who  were  distinguished  for  mys- 
terious skill  in  government,  found,  by  the  event, 
that  they  had  ill  consulted  their  own  quiet,  or  tho 
happiness  of  their  people. — Swift. 

Mysteriously,  adv.  In  a  mysterious  man- 
ner. 

Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
word,  try  or  examine,  being  after  the  manner  of 
mysteries,  mysteriously  and  secretly  described,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very  much 
duty. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  51(5. 

Mysteriousness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Mysterious. 

My  purpose  is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union 
all  those  several  portions  of  truth,  and  differing  ap- 
prehensions of  mysteriousness.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 
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Mysterize.  v.  a.  Explain  as  enigmas.  Rare. 

Mysterizing  their  ensigns,  they  make  tlie  particu- 
lar ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accotnmodable  unto  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Mystery,  s.  [derivation  definite,  i.e.  the 
Gr.  fivarrjpiov.J 

1.  Ceremony  of  a  religious  character,  by 
which  certain  secrets,  otherwise  unknown, 
were  divulged  to  the  initiated.  Often  as 
much  of  a  proper,  as  a  common,  name, 
certain  particular  mysteries,  such  as  the 
Eleusinian,  being  signified. 

The  ceremonies  of  Egypt  were  multitudinous,  but 
tin;  legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the 
priests,  and  as  a  general  rule,  seemingly  known  to 
the  priests  alone:  at  least  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They 
were  '  holy  stories,'  which  it  was  sacrilege  publicly 
to  mention,  and  which  from  this  very  prohibition 
only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of 
secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign  to  Homer,  and 
only  faintly  glanced  at  in  Hesiod,  if  it  was  not  ori- 
ginally derived  from  Egypt,  at  least  received  from 
thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  diffusion.  The 
character  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally 
affected  by  this  change  from  publicity  to  secrecy; 
the  secrets  when  revealed  would  be  such  as  to  justify 
by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  public  divulga- 
tion instead  of  being  adapted,  like  the  Homeric 
mythe,  to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  in- 
terest of  a  crowd  of  hearers,  they  would  derive  their 
impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful,  extrava- 
gant, or  terror-striking  character  of  the  incidents. 
Such  a  tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  pro- 
bable even  on  general  grounds,  was  in  this  particular 
case  rendered  still  more  certain  by  the  coarse  taste 
of  the  Egyptian  priests.  That  any  recondite  doc- 
trine, religious  or  philosophical,  was  attached  to  the 
mysteries  or  contained  in  the  holy  stories,  has  never 
been  shown,  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable, 
though  the  affirmative  has  been  asserted  by  many 
learned  men. — Grofe,  History  of  Greece. 

The  desire  to  shroud  certain  doctrines  or  cere- 
monies in  an  obscurity  penetrable  only  by  those 
who  have  undergone  a  systematic  initiation  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  most  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  we  find  such  mysteries  or  orgies  existing  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c. ...  If  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  Egyptian  sacerdotalism,  the 
existence  of  mysteries  in  Greece  before  any  such  in- 
fluence could  have  been  exercised  seems  scarcely 
less  clear. .  .  .  The  idea  that  from  beginning  to  end 
they  were  an  imposition  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
extending  the  authority  of  priests,  may  perhaps  be 
dismissed  at  once.  ...  In  Greece,  and  especially  at 
Eleusis,  the  rites  had  apparently  a  local  signifi- 
cance, and  were  directly  referred  to  distinctively 
l'elasgic  gods  ;  hence  some  historians  have  connec- 
ted the  mysteries  with  the  primitive  religion  of 
Greece,  before  the  introduction  of  the  frenzied  rites 
of  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace. — Cox,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Something  above  human  intelligence; 
something  awfully  obscure. 

Cats  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  1  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

Upon  holy  days,  li  t  the  matter  of  your  medita- 
tions be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day ;  and 
to  your  ordinary  devotions  of  every  day,  add  the 
prayer  which  is  fitted  to  the  mystery.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in 
our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  unless  he  would  bestow  on  us  some  new 
faculties  of  the  mind. — Stvift. 

3.  Enigma;  anything  artfully  made  difficult. 

To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill 
opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

With  deed. 

John  Thomas  Mugg  on  a  lonely  hill 

Shall  do  a  deed  of  mystery, 
And  the  Morning  Chronicle  shall  fill, 

Five  columns  with  its  history. 
The  Jury  shall  be  quite  surprised, 

The  prisoner  quite  collected ; 
Mr.  Justice  Parke  shall  wipe  his  eyes 

And  be  very  much  affected; 
And  fnlks  shall  relate  poor  Corder's  fate, 

As  they  hurry  them  home  to  dine. 
Comparing  the  hangings  of  Twenty-eight, 

With  the  hangings  of  Twenty-nine.  Praed. 

Mystery,  s.  [derivation  doubtful  or  equi- 
vocal.] 

I.  Referred  to  Lat.  magisterium:  (see  extract 
from  Warton).   Trade;  calling;  craft. 
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And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie. 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy. 

Spenser,  Mother  Huhberd's  Tale. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 

Shakespedr,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 
His  word  or  his  oath 
Cannot  bind  him  to  troth, 
And  he  values  not  credit  or  history  ; 

And,  though  he  has  served  through 
Two  prenticeships  now. 
lie  knows  not  his  trade  nor  his  mystery.  MarveU. 
[Mystery  is  a  specious  and  easy  corruption  of  maistery 
or  mastery,  the  English  of  the  Latin  magisterium, 
or  artificium ;  in  French,  maistrise,  meslicr,  max- 
trie.—T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  37.] 

2.  Referred  to  Lat.  ministerium.  In  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Ducange  the  word  is 
translated  by  Liturgy,  Office,  Service  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term. 

Tunc  Alfonsus  Rex  velociter  Romam  nuntios 
misit  ad  Papain  Aldebranduin  cognpniento  Septimus 
Gregorius.  Ideo  hoc  fecit,  quia  Romanum  Myste- 
rium habere  voluit  in  omni  regno. .  .  .  Confirmavit 
ilaque  Romanum  Mysterium  in  omne  regnum  regis 

Aldefonsi  sera  1123  (i.e.  1088)  Indutus  est  vesti- 

mentis  albis,  et  celebraverunt  Mystcria  Christi.  .  . . 
Pro  quibus  omnibus  Mysterium  defunctorum  se- 
quente  die,  vel  alia,  juxta  quid  visinu  fuerit  con- 
ventui.  facient  celebrari. 

3.  Miracle  play.  According  to  Collier,  in  his 
History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  word  Mys- 
tery is  French  rather  than  English.  The 
earliest  word  was  hulus,  as  found  in  Fitz- 
stephen's  ludi  sanctiores  of  London,  and 
Matthew  Paris's  ludum  de  Sancta  Kathcrina 
at  Dunstable.  Another  name  was  Miracu- 
lum;  in  French  Miracle,  this  latter  being 
the  term  not  only  in  the  original  French  of 
Grostete's  Manuel  de  Pec/ie,  but  in  the 
English  translation  of  it  by  Robert  Man- 
ning (de  Brunne).  In  the  household  book 
of  Henry VII.  they  are  entered  as  Marvels. 

Dodsley,  in  his  preface  to  the  Old  Plays 
(1744)  is  considered  to  be  the  first  who 
used  the  word  Mystery;  being  followed  by 
Warton,  Percy,  Hawkins,  Malone,  and 
others. 

Dramatick  poetry,  in  this  and  most  other  nations 
of  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  revival,  to 
those  religious  shows,  which  in  the  dark  ages  were 
usually  exhibited  on  the  more  solemn  festivals.  At 
those  times  they  were  wont  to  represent,  in  the 
churches,  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  saints,  or 
some  of  the  more  important  stories  of  Scripture. 
And  as  the  most  mysterious  subjects  were  frequently 
chosen,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  &c,  these  exhibitions  acquired 
the  general  name  of  mysteries. — Bishop  Percy,  Es- 
say mi  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage. 

Positive  testimony  may  be  brought  forward,  es- 
tablishing the  connexion  between  the  miracle-plays 
of  this  country  and  the  Misteres  of  France.  ...  In 
the  French  Mistere,  the  Ass  [of  Balaam]  sorely 
beaten,  thus  addresses  his  rider: 
'  Balaam,  suis  je  pas  ta  beste, 

Sur  qui  tu  a  toujours  este. 

Taut  en  yyer  comme  en  este  ? 

Te  feiz  jamais  tell  chose?  ' 
In  the  Chester  play  the  passage  occupies  one  line 
more : 

'Am  not  I,  master,  thyne  own  asse, 

To  beare  thee  whither  thou  wilte  passe, 

And  many  winters  ready  was? 

To  smyte  me  it  is  shame . . . 

Ney,  never  yet  so  served  I  thee.' 
If  it  be  here  said  that  the  Bible  was  employed  by 
both  authors,  and  that  the  words  of  Scripture  are, 
by  both,  closely  followed,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  word '  winter,'  which  is  found  in  the  French  and 
English  is  not  in  Numbers  xxii.  30.  —  Collier,  His- 
tory of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Introductio?i  to  Miracle 
Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  133  :  1831. 
Mystic,  adj. 

1.  Sacredly  obscure. 

It  was  remarked,  as  a  contrast  which  aggravated 
the  present  misery  and  dejection,  that  the  entrance 
of  the  foreign  troops  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
mystic  procession  to  Eleusis:  the  same  on  which, 
according  to  the  Attic  legend,  in  the  Persian  war, 
when  Attica  was  abandoned  to  the  barbarians,  the 
mystic  shout,  raised  by  unearthly  voices,  had  an- 
nounced the  approaching  destruction  of  the  in- 
vader.— Bishop  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  h  i. 

2.  Involving  some  secret  meaning  ;  emblem- 
atical. 

"Ye  five  other  wandering  fires !  that  move 
In  mystick  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  177. 
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John  [Scotus  Erigena]  is  said  to  have  made  a  pil- 
grimage, not  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Saviour,  but  to 
that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  where  in  the  west  he  can  have  obtained 
such  knowledge  of  Greek  as  to  enable  him  to  trans- 
late the  difficult  and  mystic  work  which  bore  the 
name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

The  Homeric  Hymns  present  to  us  .  .  .  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  enthusiastic  and  mystic  tendencies 
had  not  yet  acquired  their  full  development. — Ibid. 
pt.i.  ch.i. 

The  peasant,  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  produced  a  small  box,  bearing  some 
Hebrew  characters  on  the  lid,  which  was,  with  most 
of  the  audience,  a  sure  proof  that  the  devil  had 
stood-apothecary.  Beaumanoir,  after  crossing  him- 
self, took  the  box  into  his  hand,  and,  learned  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  read  with  ease  the 
motto  on  the  lid,— The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah 
hath  conquered.  '  Strange  powers  of  Sathanas,'  said 
he,  '  which  can  convert  Scripture  into  blasphemy, 
mingling  poison  with  our  necessary  food  !— Is  there 
no  leech  here  who  can  tell  us  the  ingredients  of  this 
mystic  unguent f  Two  medieiners,  as  they  called 
themselves,  the  one  a  monk,  the  other  a  barber,  ap- 
peared, and  avouched  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
materials,  excepting  that  they  savoured  of  myrrh 
and  camphire,  which  they  took  to  be  Oriental  herbs. 
But  with  the  true  professional  hatred  to  a  succesful 
practitioner  of  their  art,  they  insinuated  that,  since 
the  medicine  was  beyond  their  own  knowledge,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  compounded  from  an 
unlawful  and  magical  pharmacopeia. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
luanhoe,  ch.  xxxviii. 
3.  Obscure ;  secret. 

Lest  new  fears  disturb  the  happy  state, 
Know  1  have  search'd  the  mystic  rolls  of  fate. 

Dryden. 

Mystic.  .5.    One  given  to  mysticism. 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  in  religion, 
that.  I  suppose,  has  given  rise  to  what  is  called 
mystical  theology ;  the  teachers  whereof  have  ac- 
cordingly been  styled  mysticks.— Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  i. 

Mystical,  adj.    Same  as  Mystic. 

Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  that 
knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor  concerning  the 
mystical  way  to  heaven.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets  and  of  fixed  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  f>20. 

It  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of  it  j 
but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but  the 
spiritual  and  mystical.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical 
Babylon  is  to  be  consumed  by  fire. —  T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

And  then  in  that  cavern  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  that  the  Kurdman's  adore, 
Alone  and  in  silence  three  days  shalt  thou  wake ; 
All  this  thou  shalt  do  for  Zulyma's  sake. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell,  LochieVs  Warning. 

I  have  myself  written  a  treatise  to  prove  that 
Puss  in  Boots  is  an  allegory  upon  the  progress  of  the 
human  understanding,  having  its  origin  in  the  mys- 
tical schools  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  evidently 
an  illustration  of  the  worship  rendered  at  Thebes 
and  Memphis  to  those  feline  quadrupeds,  of  which 
they  make  both  religious  symbols  and  elaborate 
mummies. — Lord  Lytlon,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii. 
Mystically,  adv.    In  a  mystical  manner. 

These  two  in  thy  sacred  bosom  hold, 
Till  mystically  join'd  but  one  they  be.  Donne. 

Unto  which  1  conceive  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
allude,  in  that  passage  touching  the  city  of  Tyre, 
representing  there  mystically  the  church  of  Rome. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  x. 

Mysticism,  s.     Pretences  of  the  mystics  ; 
fanaticism. 

How  much  nobler  a  field  of  exercise,  to  the  de- 
vout and  aspiring  soul,  are  the  seraphick  entertain- 
ments of  mysticism  and  extasy,  than  the  mean  and 
ordinary  practice  of  a  mere  earthly  and  common 
virtue ! — Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  i. 

This  ingenious  man  .  . .  has  spent  a  long  life  in 
hunting  after,  and  with  an  incredible  appetite  de- 
vouring, the  trash  dropt  from  every  species  of  mys- 
ticism.— Bishop  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
p.  306. 

In  his  translation  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
with  the  Commentary  of  Maximus,  Erigena  taught 
the  mysticism  of  the  later  Platonists. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  havoc  metaphysicians 
trained  in  these  habits  made  with  philosophy,  when 
they  came  to  the  largest  generalizations  of  all.  Sub- 
stantia; seeundse  of  any  kind  were  bad  enough,  but 
such  substantia;  secunda;as  to  ov,  for  example,  and 
to  iv,  standing  for  peculiar  entities  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  all  things  which  exist,  or  which  are  said 
to  be  one,  were  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  intelli- 
gible discussion;  especially  since,  with  a  just  per- 
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ception  that  the  truths  which  philosophy  pursues 
are  general  truths,  it  was  soon  laid  down  that  these 
general  stihstauces  were  the  only  subjects  of  science, 
being  immutable,  while  individual  substances  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses,  being  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
could  not  be  the  subject  of  real  knowledge.  This 
misapprehension  of  the  import  of  general  language 
constitutes  mysticism,  a  word  so  much  oftener 
written  and  spoken  than  understood.  Whether  in 
the  Vedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing 
objective  existence  to  the  subjective  creations  of  our 
own  faculties,  to  ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind  ;  and 
believing  that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these 
ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read  in  them  what 
takes  place  in  the  world  without.— J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  4. 
Mystification,  s.  Act  of  making  of  any- 
one, state  of  anyone,  mystified. 

'  And  this  Egrcmont,'  said  Morley  rather  hurriedly 
and  abruptly,  and  looking  on  the  ground,  'how 
came  he  here?  When  we  discovered  him  yesterday, 
your  father  and  myself  agreed  that  we  should  not 
mention  to  you  the— the  mystification  of  which  we 
had  been  dupes.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  201. 

But  we  forget,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  leader  of 
the  tory  party  j  the  party  that  resisted  the  ruinous 
mystification  that  metamorphosed  direct  taxation  by 
the  Crown  into  indirect  taxation  by  the  Commons  ; 
that  denounced  the  system  which  mortgaged  in- 
dustry to  property;  ...  a  party  that  has  prevented 
the  Church  from  being  the  salaried  agent  of  the 
state,  and  has  supported  through  many  struggles 
the  parochial  polity  of  the  country  which  secures  to 
every  labourer  a  home. — Ibid. 

Mystify,  v.  a.    Make  a  fool  of  a  person. 

'  Do  be  quiet,  Payne,'  interposed  the  lieutenant. 
'Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  sir,'  he  said,  ad- 
dressing .Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  considerably  mys- 
tified by  this  very  impolite  by-play, '  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you,  sir.  whether  that  person  belongs  to 
your  party  ? ' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.ii. 

Myth.  s.  [Gr.  ftvSog  =  fable,  legend.]  The 
first  point  to  consider  with  this  compara- 
tively new  word  is  its  pronunciation  ;  the 
second  (given  its  pronunciation)  its  spell- 
ing. 

The  i>  in  Greek,  the  y  in  English,  is 
long.  The  etymological  pronunciation, 
then,  is  mlth.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  laying  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  speakers  who  only  speak  as  they 
have  heard  others  speak,  whether  any  two 
pronounce  it  alike.  The  opinion  of  the 
editor  is  that  mith  is  the  commoner  usage. 

Supposing,  however,  that  it  is  or  ought 
to  be  mith,  what  should  be  the  spelling  ? 
The  mute  e,  by  which  the  vowel  which  pre- 
cedes the  preceding  consonant  is  length- 
ened, is  essentially,  as  an  orthographical 
expedient,  Anglo-Norman — as  such,  any- 
thing rather  than  Greek.  The  sound  of 
th  (the  Greek  theta)  is  an  impossible 
sound  to  a  Frenchman.  This  suggests 
the  impropriety  of  the  final  e  being  used 
even  when  the  sound  is  lone/,  and  when  it 
may  he  thought  expedient  to  indicate,  as 
Jar  as  may  be,  its  longness. 

Let  myth,  then,  be  considered  the  better 
spelling,  the  sound  being  left  to  stand  over 
for  the  usage  of  speakers  and  writers  on 
mythology  to  fix  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
strange  word  in  English.  Two  out  of  three 
of  its  elementary  sounds  are  Greek ;  no 
word,  spelt  in  the  same  way,  rhymes  with 
it. 

For  further  complications,  see  Mytho- 
logy. 

Its  ordinary  meaning  is  twofold. 

1.  The  first  is  got  from  our  first  lessons 
in  Greek,  where  is  /w  oc  =  fable.  The 
Morals  of  the  Fables  of  .ZEsop  begin,  one 
and  all,  with  u  uD0  ><;  r*»\oi  =  the  fable  shows. 
This  teaches  us  that  uD0o£  =  fable,  purely 
and  simply. 

■2.  Those,  however,  who  never  read  iEsop 
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in  Greek,  infer  its  meaning  from  the  word 
mythology,  which  means  the  system  of 
Heathen,  Classical,  or  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology;  i.e.  the  history  of  the  pagan 
gods,  goddesses,  heroes,  personifications, 
symbolizations,  and  the  like. 

This  leads  to  confusion.  No  one  talks 
of  the  myihs  of  Phaedrus,  La  Fontaine,  or 
Gay;  no  one  of  the  mythology  of  .Esop. 

This,  too,  brings  us  to  a  date  (our  own) 
when  neither  fables  nor  systems  of  mytho- 
logy are  believed  in;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  that  prehistoric  period  in  which  my- 
thologic  narratives  passed  as  historic  had 
to  be  treated  for  what  they  were  worth. 
To  investigate  the  nucleus  of  truth,  whe- 
ther historical  or  metaphysical,  which  may 
underlie  these,  to  put  the  results  of  such 
an  investigation  into  a  scientific  form,  be- 
came (or  becomes)  a  question  of  mytho- 
logy, a  word  which  then  implied  (or  now 
implies)  a  philosophic  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  myths.  Ilence,  a  myth  means  no 
longer  either  a  mere  iEsopie  fable,  or  a 
mere  detail  in  the  classical  mythology.  It 
means  what  underlies  these — whatever  that 
may  be  ;  upon  w  hich  there  is  room  for  much 
difference  of  opinion.  For  more  see  My- 
thology. 

It  was  in  this  early  state  of  the  Grecian  mind  . . . 
that  the  great  body  of  mythes  grew  up  and  obtained 
circulation.  .  .  .  Though  we  may  thus  explain  the 
mytliopceic  fertility  of  the  Greeks.  I  am  far  from 
pretending  that  we  can  render  any  sufficient  account 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artis- 
tical  productions. — Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  i. 
ch.  xvi. 

Mrs.  Primmins  .  .  .  [murmured]  something  about 
'poor  old  bones.'  Thousrh.  as  for  Mrs.  Priinmins's 
bones,  they  had  been  myths  these  twenty  years,  and 
you  might  as  soon  have  found  a  Plesiosaurus  in  the 
fat  lands  of  Romney  Marsh  as  a  bone  amidst  those 
layers  of  flesh  in  which  my  poor  father  thought  he 
had  so  carefully  cottoned  up  his  Cardan.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons.  pt.  x  ch.  iii. 

Revolutions  that  have  no  definite  objects  made 
clear  by  the  positive  experience  of  history;  revo- 
lutions* in  a  word,  that  aim  less  at  substituting  one 
law  or  one  dynasty  for  another,  than  at  changing 
the  whole  scheme'  of  society,  have  been  little  at- 
tempted by  real  statesmen.  Even  Lycurgus  is 
proved  to  be  a  myth  who  never  existed. — Id.,  My 
Novel,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  was.  moreover,  the  most  cleirant 
of  women,  tlie  wittiest  creature,  the  (b  arest.  King 
George  the  Fourth  had  presumed  to  admire  Mrs. 
M'Catchley;  but  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  though  no  prude, 
let  him  see  that  she  was  proof  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  a  throne.  So  long  had  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Pomplev's  friends  been  lilled  with  the  renown  of 
Mrs.  M'Catchley,  that  at  last  Mrs.  M'Catchley  was 
secretly  supposed  to  be  a  myth,  a  creature  of  the 
elements,  a  poetic  fiction  of  31  rs.  Pompley's. — Ibid. 
b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

Mythic,  adj.  Fabulous. 

The  account  we  have  of  them  so  far  from  being 
mythick  or  unintelligible,  is  most  plainly  written 
for  our  admonition. — Sliuchford,  On  tlie  Creation, 
pref.  ]>.  v. :  1753. 

Mythographer.  s.  [Gr.  yptty&i  =  write.]  Wri- 
ter of  fables. 

The  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus  I  imagined  had 
been  copied  from  Fulgentius,  lioccacio's  favourite 
mythographer. —  T.  U'arton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  add.  ii.  sign.  e.  3. 

Mythologic.  adj.  Same  as  My  thological. 
(this  latter  being  the  commoner  word). 

A  relation,  which  her  masters  of  the  mythologick 
prosopopeia  expressed,  we  may  suppose,  by  giving 
them  in  marriage  to  each  other. — Coventry,  Phile- 
mon, conv.  iii. 

Mythological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  myths  or  mytho- 
logy. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hiero- 
glvphical,  which  after  became  mythological  and  by 
tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  and  morality. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
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Jvtythoiogicaiiy,  adv.  In  a  mythological 
manner  ;  after  the  manner  of  a  myth. 

The  relating  mythologically  physical  or  moral 
truths  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  things, 
was  not  perhaps,  as  modern  writers  too  hastily 
imagine,  the  customary  practice  of  Moses's  aire,  but 
rather  began  after  his  times. — Shuckford,  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man,  pref.  p.  vii. 

Mythoiog-ist.  s.  Investigator  or  expounder 
of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarians  and  mythologists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  writings. — Creech. 

it  was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mythologists.  What  was  the  strongest  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest? — Xorris,  Mis- 
cellany. 

Mythoiog-ize.  v.  n.    Relate  or  explain  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 
He  mytlwlogizeth  upon  that  fiction. 

Fotherby.  A  theomastix,  p.  320  :  16G2. 
They  mythologized  that  five  gods  were  now  born, 
Osiris,  Orus,  Typho,  Isis,  and  Nephte.— Shuckford, 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  pref.  p.  x. 

Mythologue.  s.    Myth.  Hare. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  historiographer 
invented  his  Hexameron.or  six  days' Creation,  to 
enforce  more  strongly  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bat Ii  (which  I  think  more  than  probable)  may  wo 
not,  in  like  manner,  consider  his  history  of  the  Fall, 
as  an  excellent  mythologue,  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  human  evil,  and  of  man's  antipathy  to  the  reptile 
race  ?— G'ecWes,  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  the 
Bible. 

Mythology,  s.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,  principle.] 

1.  System  of  myths  (in  the  older  sense  of 
the  word)  or  mythic  beings  ;  especially  that 
of  Latin  and  Greek  polytheism,  i.e.  the 
heathen  mythology. 

The  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended: the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance;  it 
is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  in  the 
land  of  Utopia. — Bentley. 

Yet  in  a  lower  view,  .  .  .  the  hierarchical,  the 
Papal  power  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  its  conservative 
fidelity  as  guardian  of  the  most  valuable  reliques  of 
antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  language  ;  by  its 
assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral  and  religious 
motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man;  by  the  safe 
guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  which  were  ever  lurking 
under  the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  .  .  . 
splendid  charities,  munificent  public  works,  culti- 
vation of  letters,  .  .  .  justify  or  rather  command 
mankind  to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with 
reverence,  with  admiration,  and  with  gratitude. 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Philosophical  or  critical  investigation  of 
myths,  in  the  newer  sense  of  the  word  : 
(this  double  meaning  is  inconvenient ;  and 
it  may,  probably,  become  necessary  to  use 
some  other  term,  e.g.  Mythography,  for 
the  simply  descriptive  branch). 

By  the  term  mythology  is  generally  understood 
the  body  of  legends  or  traditions  handed  down  by  a 
people  respecting  their  gods,  heroes;  and  preter- 
natural beings.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Aryan  nations  has  a  common 
source  and  groundwork  :  and  that  this  groundwork 
was  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  people  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  race.  This  language,  as  is  evident 
from  the  Vedic  Hymns,  &c,  attached  a  living  force 
to  all  natural  objects  ;  and  when  its  original  mean- 
ing had  been  half  forgotten  by  the  several  branches 
of  the  race  in  their  new  homes,  its  expressions  still 
remained  in  the  description  of  personal  and  anthro- 
pomorphous gods.  Every  word  became  au  attribute, 
and  all  ideas,  once  grouped  around  a  single  object, 
branched  off  into  distinct  personifications.  Thus 
the  sun  had  been  the  lord  of  light,  the  driver  of  the 
chariot  of  the  day ;  he  had  toiled  and  laboured  for 
men.  and  sunk  down  to  rest  after  hard  battle  in  the 
evening.  From  such  phrases  sprang  Phoebus  and 
Apollo;  and  while  Helios  remained  enthroned  in 
the  sun,  his  toils  and  death-struggles  were  trans- 
ferred to  Heracles  (Hercules).  Thus  Endymion,  a 
word  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  setting  sun, 
became  a  youth  who  slept  in  the  cave  of  Latinos  (or 
forget  fulness).  Hence  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  ftc,  becomes  strictly  a  part  of  comparative 
philology,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  it. — Car,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Mythopeic.  adj.  [Gr.  ttouw  =  make.]  Myth- 
making. 

(For  extract  see  31  y  t  h.) 
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NThe  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed 
.  to  the  entries  of  the  words  of  English 
origin  beginning  with  this  letter.  They 
are  generally  in  the  condition  in  which 
such  words  as  knife  and  hniglit  would  be, 
spelt  as  sounded  :  in  other  words  the  ori- 
ginal initial  was  k,  g,  or  h. 
Nab.  v. a.  [connected  with  knap  =  snap  upon.] 
Catch,  or  seize,  unexpectedly.  Slang. 
Old  cassock,  we'll  nab  you. 

Duke  of  Warton,  Song. 

When  they  entered  the  lodge,  they  embraced  the 
prisoner  very  affectionately,  by  the  name  of  Nancy 
Williams,  and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  nabbed, 
and  for  what  ?  On  hearing  the  particulars  of  her 
adventure  repeated,  they  offered  to  swear  before  a 
justice  of  peace  that  she  was  not  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  writ. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

That  rascal,  sir,  was  the  hardest  fellow  to  nab  you 
could  possibly  conceive;  as  full  of  quips  and  quirks 
as  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer.  Hut  we  managed  to  bring 
it  home  to  him.  Lord  !  his  bag  was  choke-full  of 
tracts  against  every  man  who  had  a  good  coat  on 
his  back  ;  and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  tracts  were  lucifers,  contrived  on  a 
new  principle,  for  teaching  my  vicks  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  combustion.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  xi.  ch.ii. 

Nabob,  s.  [Ilindostani,  nawdb  =  deputy;  title 
of  a  governor  (subordinate  theoretically, 
practically  often  independent)  of  a  pro- 
vince.] 

1.  Indian  governor. 

Among  the  princes  dependent  on  this  nation  in 
the  southern  part  of  India,  the  most  considerable 
at  present  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.— Burke,  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  Debts. 

2.  One  who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  India, 
affected,  or  was  charged  with,  oriental  pomp 
and  luxury. 

Compared  with  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
he  made  a  figure  resembling  that  which  a  nabob  or 
a  commissary,  who  had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in 
the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had  been  at- 
tainted for  treason  against  the  Plantagenets.— 
Macaiday,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Frederic 
the  Great. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken  place  in  India 
had  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  Englishmen 
to  whom  their  countrymen  gave  the  name  of  nabobs. 
. . .  The  nabobs  soon  became  a  most  unpopular  class 
of  men. . . .  The  unfortunate  nabob  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  those  foibles  against  which  comedy  has 
pointed  the  most  merciless  ridicule,  and  of  those 
crimes  which  have  thrown  the  deepest  gloom  over 
tragedy,  of  Turcaret  and  Nero,  of  Monsieur  Jour- 
dain  aiid  Richard  the  Third.  A  tempest  of  execra- 
tion and  derision,  such  as  can  be  compared  only  to 
that  outbreak  of  public  feeling  against  the  puritans 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
burst  on  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  humane 
man  was  horror-struck  at  the  way  in  which  they 
had  got  their  money,  the  thrifty  man  at  the  way  in 
in  which  they  spent  it.  The  dilletante  sneered  at 
their  want  of  taste.  The  Maccaroni  black-balled 
them  as  vulgar  fellows.  Writers  the  most  unlike  in 
sentiment  and  style,  Methodists  and  libertines, 
philosophers  and  buffoons,  were  for  once  on  the 
same  side.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during 
a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  the  whole  lighter  litera- 
ture of  England  was  coloured  by  the  feelings  which 
we  have  described.  If  any  of  our  readers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  search  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  circu- 
lating libraries  for  some  novel  published  sixty  years 
ago,  the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or  sub-villain  of 
the  story  will  prove  to  be  a  savage  old  nabob,  with 
an  immense  fortune,  a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad 
liver,  and  a  worse  heart. — Ibid.,  Lord  Clive. 

The  captain  had  expectations  of  the  money.  Very 
natural,  I  dare  say  ;  but  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you 
think  has  happened  ?  Sharpe  Currie  has  done  him. 
Would  not  die,  sir ;  got  back  his  liver,  and  the  cap- 
tain has  lost  his  own.  Strangest  thing  you  ever 
heard.  And  then  the  ungrateful  old  nabob  has  dis- 
missed the  captain,  saying, '  He  can't  bear  to  have 
invalids  about  him  ;'  and  is  going  to  marry,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  have  children  by  the  dozen.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 

Nache.  s.    See  Natch. 

Nacre,  s.   [Fr.]  Mother-of-pearl. 

While  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  thus  the  sole 
agent  in  enlarging  the  circumference  of  the  shell, 
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its  growth  in  thickness  is  accomplished  by  a  secre- 
tion of  a  kind  of  calcareous  varnish,  derived  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  mantle  generally,  winch, 
being  deposited  layer  by  layer  over  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  previously-existing  shell,  progressively 
adds  to  its  weight  and  solidity.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  character  of 
the  material  secreted  by  the  marginal  fringe,  and 
that  furnished  by  the  general  surface  of  the  pallial 
membrane ;  the  former  we  have  found  to  be  more  or 
less  coloured  by  glands  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
situated  in  the  circumference  of  the  mantle ;  but  as 
these  glands  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  no  colouring 
matter  is  ever  mixed  with  the  layers  that  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  shell ;  so  that  the  latter  always 
remain  of  a  delicate  white  hue,  and  form  the  well- 
known  iridescent  material  usually  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl.  —  Ryme.r 
Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Organization,  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  p.  501,  §  1318. 

Nacreous,  adj.    Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  by,  Nacre. 

Local  irritation  of  various  kinds  is  found  to  sti- 
mulate the  mantle  to  increased  action,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pearly  matter  to  be  secreted  more  abundantly 
at  the  part  irritated.  Thus  there  are  various  minute 
boring  Annelidans  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
usual  habits,  perforate  the  shells  of  oysters,  and 
penetrate  even  to  the  soft  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Stimulated  by  the  presence  of  thess  intruders,  the 
mantle  beneath  the  place  attacked  secretes  nacre 
in  inordinate  quantities  to  repair  the  injured  por- 
tion of  the  shell,  and  prominent  nuclei  are  soon 
formed,  which  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  con- 
tinually added  layers  of  nacreous  matter,  become  so 
many  pearls  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  shelly 
valves. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  501,  §  1319. 

Nadir.  >.    [Arabic,  nadhlr  =  opposite  ]  In 
Astronomy.    Point  of  the  heavens  diame- 
trically opposite  to  the  Zenith. 
As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprize, 
The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 

Let  us  attach  a  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  a 
flexible  thread  ;  the  direction  of  this  thread  will  be 
the  same  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  weight. 
This  direction  is  called  the  vertical  of  the  place 
where  the  operation  is  performed.   The  point  of  the 
heavens  above  the  head  of  the  observer  which  coin- 
cides with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  is  called  the 
zenith ;  the  point  corresponding  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  vertical  in  the  opposite  direction  is  called  the 
nadir.   A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
whatever  be  its  direction  in  other  respects,  is  said  to 
be  horizontal.   The  plane  embracing  the  totality  of 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  vertical,  and  passing 
through  one  of  its  points,  receives  the  name  of  the 
horizontal  plane.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy, 
translated  by  Admiral  F.  W.  II.  Smith  and  R. 
Grant,  b.  vi.  ch.  i. 
Nag-,   s.    [Danish,  og  =  horse  (generally  of 
an  inferior  kind,  hack),  the  initial  n-  being 
foreign  to  the  root,  and  derived  from  the 
indefinite  article  by  incorrect  division  ;  an 
ag  being  changed  into  a  nag.    The  same 
is  the  case  with  newt  from  eft ;  the  converse 
being  the  case  in  adder  =  a  nadder,  divided 
an  adder.    See  also  Neddy  =  donkey.] 
I .  Small  horse  ;  horse. 

A  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with 
good  horse-flesh ;  but  the  nag  would  be  too  fleet.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
So  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive.  Prior. 
•2.  Paramour.  Contemptuous. 

Your  ribauld  rid  nag  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sails,  nnd  flies. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 
Naggon.  s.   Nag.    Colloquial  (or  coined  for 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme). 
My  verses  are  made, 
To  ride  every  jade, 
But  they  are  forbidden 
Of  jades  to  be  ridden, 
They  shall  not  be  snaffled, 
Nor  braved  nor  baffled ; 
Wert  thou  George  with  thy  naggon, 
That  foughtst  with  the  dragon, 
Or  were  you  great  Pompey, 
My  verse  should  bethumpe  ye, 
If  you,  like  a  javel, 
Against  me  dare  cavil. 

Taylor,  The  Water-poet:  1630.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W). 
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Naiad,  s.  [Lat.  Naias,  Naiadis  ;  Gr.  Nafc, 
NaWoc.]  Water-nymph. 

You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering 
brooks, 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
What  though  nor  fabled  Dryad  haunt  their  grove, 
Nor  Naiads  near  their  fountains  rove.  Shenstone. 

Nail.  s.  [A.S.  nagl.] 

1.  In  Anatomy.  Horny  covering  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  end  of  an  undivided 
(horse's  hoof)  and  the  end\  of  a  divided 
(human  hand)  hand  or  foot. 

How  low  am  1  ?   I  am  not  yet  so  lew 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  th'  JSmilian  square, 
Can  imitate  in  brass,  the  nails  and  hair ; 
Expert  in  trifles.  Dryden. 

The  nails,  like  hoof,  horn,  &c,  may  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  an  altered  form  of  epidermis. 
When  their  newest  and  softest  portions  are  ex- 
amined, they  are  found  to  consist  of  nucleated  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  newer  layers  of  epidermis; 
but  in  the  more  superficial  lamina}  no  distinct 
structure  can  be  distinguished  without  the  assist- 
tance  of  reagents.  When,  however,  a  thin  slice  of 
the  nail  is  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  its  tissue  swells  up, 
and  its  component  cells,  though  previously  flat- 
tened and  compacted  together,  reassume  their 
spheroidal  form,  and  display  themselves  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Bonders) ;  their  nuclei,  however,  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  most  superficial  layers.  The 
nail  is  produced  from  the  surface  of  the  eorium 
that  lies  beneath  it,  which  is  folded  into  a  groove  at 
its  root ;  this  surface  is  highly  vascular,  and  fur- 
nished with  longitudinal  elevated  ridges  to  which 
blood-vessels  are  copiously  distributed,  and  between 
which  the  soft  inner  layer  of  the  nail  dips  down 
like  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  cuticle  between  the 
sensory  papillae.  The  increase  of  the  nail  in  length 
is  effected  by  successive  additions  to  its  root  ,  causing 
the  whole  nail  to  shift  onwards  ;  but  as  it  moves,  it 
receives  additional  layers  from  the  subjacent  skin, 
which  increase  its  thickness.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Beau,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
nails  of  the  hands  is  about  2-5ths  of  a  line  per 
week,  whilst  the  nails  of  the  feet  require  four  weeks 
for  the  same  increase. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology. 

The  term  [nail}  is  given  to  the  terminal  horny 
appendage  of  the  finger  and  toe  when  they  are  in 
the  form  of  flattened  or  depressed  plates,  serving  to 
support  a  broad  tactile  surface,  as  in  the  human 
fingers.  When  these  appendages  are  compressed, 
curved,  pointed,  and  extended  beyond  the  digit, 
they  are  called  Talons  or  Claws,  and  the  animal 
bearing  them  is  said  to  be  Unguiculate ;  when  they 
encase  the  extremity  of  a  digit  like  a  box,  they  are 
called  Hoofs,  and  the  animal  is  Ungulate. — Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Small  pointed  piece  of  metal,  usually  with 
a  head,  serving  to  fasten  one  piece  of 
timber  to  another;  or,  when  the  head  is  in 
the  form  of  a  boss,  to  ornament  various 
articles  of  furniture. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  anothei  ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
A  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 
An  equivocal  wcrd  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  anything.— 
Watts. 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Nor  standish  well  japann'd  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

3.  Measure  of  length ;  two  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Hit  the  nail.    Understand  a  matter. 

Venus  tells  Vulcan  Mars  shall  shooe  her  steed, 
For  he  it  is  that  hits  the  nail  o'  th'  head. 

Witt's  Recreations :  1654.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
You  hit  the  nail  on  the  head;  rem  tenes. —  Withal, 
Dictionarie,  p.  460  :  1608.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.J 


N  A  T  L 

Naked  as  my  nail. 

[He]  did  so  towse  them,  and  so  tosse  them,  so 
plucke  them,  and  pull  them,  till  he  left  them  as 
naked  as  my  naile.—lleyicood,  English  Traveller. 
(Xares  hy  H.  and  \V.) 

And  too'  he  were  as  naked  as  my  nail, 
Tet  would  he  whinny  then,  and  was  the  tail. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
On  the  nail. 

a.  Readily;  immediately;  without  delay. 

When  they  were  married  her  dad  not  fail 
For  to  pay  her  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  nail. 
The  Reading  Garland.  (Xares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail. 
The  banker's  ruin" d  if  he  pays.  Sicift. 

Let  us  have  another  meeting  on  the  Moor,  a  pre- 
concerted outbreak ;  you  can  put  your  fingers  in  a 
trice  on  the  men  who  will  do  our  work.  Mowbray 
Castle  is  in  their  possession;  we  secure  our  object. 
You  shall  have  ten  thousand  pounds  on  the  nail, 
and  I  will  take  you  back  to  London  with  me  besides, 
and  teach  you  what  is  fortune.' — IS.  l)israeli,  Sybil, 
or  The  Two  Xations,  b.  v. 

'  We  have  not  parted  yet,'  returned  she ;  '  will  you 
let  this  man  pass  ?  A  thousand  pounds  for  his  life.' 
—'Upon  the  nail!  '  asked  Rust.—  W.  H.Ainsworth, 
Rookicood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

b.  See  Supernaculum. 
'S  nails.    God's  nails. 

Well,  an  you  were  not  my  father  .«'  nailes  an 

I  would  not  draw  rather  than  put  up  the  foole.— 
Tlte  Tragedy  of  Hoffman :  1631.  (Xares  by  II. 
and  W.) 
Nail.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with,  or  as  with,  nails. 

How  shall  they  come  to  thee,  whom  thou  hast 
nayled  to  their  bed  ! — Don  ne,  Devotions,  p.  5U  :  1624. 

To  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies. 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify'd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  415. 

He  clasp'd  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd, 
And  pierced  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  is.  7S5. 

2.  Stud  with  nails. 

Those  stars  which  nail  heaven's  pavement. 

Sir  R.  Fanshaire,  Translation  of  Guarinis 
Pastor  Fido. 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 

Dryden. 

Nail.  v.  a.    Seize ;  capture.  Shiny. 
Nailer,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  forge  nails ; 
nailmaker. 

As  manufacturers  of  ironmongery,  they  carry  the 
palm  from  the  whole  district ;  as  founders  of  brass 
and  workers  of  steel,  they  fear  none;  while,  as 
nailers  and  locksmiths,  their  fame  has  spread  even 
to  the  European  markets,  whither  their  most  skil-  ' 
ful  workmen  have  frequently  been  invited.  — 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 
Nailery.  *.    Manufactory  for  nails. 

Xear  the  bridge  is  a  large  alms-house,  and  a  vast 
nailery. — Pennant. 
Nahhless.  adv.  Nevertheless.  See  Nathe- 
less. 

It  would  be  strange  if  we,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  we  have  made,  are  still  in  the  infancy 
of  our  career,  and  who,  like  infants,  can  only  walk 
with  unsteady  gait,  and  are  scarce  able  to  move 
without  stumbling,  even  on  plain  and  level  ground, 
should,  naithless,  succeed  in  scaling  those  dizzy 
*■  Heights,  which,  overhanging  our  path,  lure  us  on  j 
where  we  are  sure  to  fall. — Buckle,  History  of  Civil-  j 
ization  in  England,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Naive,  adj.    [Fr.]    Simple  and  ingenious,  ' 

with  a  mixture  of  archness  and  piquancy  : 

(generally  printed  as  French,  i.e.  in  italics  ; 

in  the  following  extracts  the  italics  are  the 

author's,  not  the  editor's). 

Little  Lilly  . .  .  would  listen  to  his  conversation 
and  remarks,  which  were  almost  as  naive  and  unso- 
phisticated as  her  own.  —  Marryat,  Snarleyyow, 
vol.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

That  Warner's  poetry  and  that  of  Spenser  could 
have  ever  come  in  one  another's  way  is  impossible. 
Albion's  England  must  from  the  first  have  been  a 
book  rather  for  the  many  than  the  few,— for  the 
kitchen  rather  than  the  hall :  its  spirit  is  not,  what 
it  has  been  sometimes  called,  merely  naive,  but  es- 
sentially coarse  and  vulgar.  We  do  not  allude  so 
much  tb  any  particular  abundance  of  warm  descrip- 
tion, or  freedom  of  language,  as  to  the  low  note  on 
which  the  general  strain  of  the  composition  is 
pitched.  With  all  its  force  and  vivacity,  and  even 
no  want  of  fancy,  at  times,  and  graphic  descriptive 
power,  it  is  poetry  with  as  little  of  high  imagination 
in  it  as  any  that  was  ever  written. — Craik.  History 
of  English' Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  524. 
In  roman ;  i.e.  as  an  ordinary  English 

word,  the  italics  being  the  editor's,  not  the 

author's 


NAKE 

'  I  look  upon  you  quite  as  my  protectee.'—'  Pro- 
tegee,' said  Sybil.  'I  live  with  my  father.' — '  What 
a  dear!'  said  Lady  Maud,  looking  round  to  Lord 
Milford.  'Is  not  she  naive  t'—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
p.  154. 

aively.  adv.  In  a  naive  manner  :  (in  Ro- 
man, i.e.  as  an  ordinary  English  word, 
the  italics  being  the  editor's,  not  the 
author's). 

Wither,  with  all  his  ardour  and  real  honesty,  ap- 
pears never  in  fact  to  have  acquired  any  credit  for 
reliability,  or  steadiness  in  the  opinions  he  held, 
either  from  friends  or  opponents.  He  very  naively 
lets  out  this  himself  in  a  prose  pamphlet  which  he 
published  in  1C24,  entitled  The  Scholar's  Purgatory, 
being  a  vindication  of  himself  addressed  to  the 
Bishops,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  had  been 
offered  more  money  and  better  entertainment  if  he 
would  have  employed  himself  in  setting  forth  here- 
tical fancies  than  he  had  any  chance  of  ever  obtain- 
ing by  the  profession  of  the  truth,  he  adds,  "Yea, 
sometimes  1  have  been  wooed  to  the  profession  of 
their  wild  and  ill-grounded  opinions  by  the  sectaries 
of  so  many  several  separations,  that,  had  I  liked,  or 
rather  had  not  God  been  the  more  merciful  to  me,  I  ! 
might  have  been  Lieutenant,  if  not  Captain,  of  some  j 
new  band  of  such  volunteers  long  ere  this.'—  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

Naivete,  s.    [Fr.]    Attribute  suggested  by  j 
Naive:  (the  italics  are  the  author's). 

Is  not  that  naivete  and  good  humour,  which  his 
admirers  celebrate  in  him,  owing  to  this,  that  he 
lias  continued  all  his  d.iys  an  infant,  but  one  that 
unhappily  has  l>een  taught  to  read  and  write? — 
Gray,  Letter  to  Beattie  :  1770. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  amused  and  pleased  with  his 
freshness  and  naivete,  so  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard  or  seen. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Xovel,  b.  v. 
ch.  viii. 

Nake.  v.  a.    Make  naked ;  expose.  Ob- 
solete. 

Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords. 

Tou rnenr,  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

Naked,  adj.  [Moesogothic,  naquuths.~] 

1.  Wanting  clothes  ;  uncovered;  bare. 

A  philosopher  being  asked  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool?  answered,  Send  them  both 
naked  to  those  who  know  them  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive. — Bacon. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change ; . . . 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  211. 

2.  Unarmed  ;  defenceless  ;  unprovided. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age. 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
Ungrateful  men. 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords. 
And  let  the  man  that's  injured  strike  the  blow. 

Addis  m,  Cato. 

3.  Plain  ;  evident ;  not  hidden.  Latinism. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.4. 

4.  Mere  ;  bare  ;  wanting  the  necessary  addi-  j 
tions;  simple;  abstracted. 

Xot  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi- 
ness at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  be- 
lief, for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude;  but 
that  without  belief  all  other  things  areas  nothing,  . 
and  it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
With  t  as  the  sign  of  the  participle. 

But  seeing  one  run  nakt.  as  he  were  wood. 
Amid  their  way.  they  cried  '  Hoe,  sirra,  back  !  * 

Harrington,  Translation  of  Ariosto,  xxix.  52.  : 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Naked  bed.    Bed  of  which  the  occupant  is  ' 
naked. 

AVhen  in  my  naked  bed  my  limbs  were  laid. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates. 

She  declared  .  . .  that  she  would  never  go  into  a 
naked  bed  on  board  ship  again.  —  Armory,  John 
Etoicle,  i.  p.  90. 

Such  are  the  earliest  and  the  latest  in- 
stances as  taken  from  Xares  (II.  and  W.)  ; 
the  intermediate  ones  being  numerous,  and  I 
showing  that  the  term  was  common. 

Naked  lady.   s.     [two  words.]     Popular  i 
name  of  the  Meadow  Saffron,  Colchicum  i 
autumnale,  of  which  the  flower  appears  in 
autumn  without  any  leaf,  the  leaf  in  spring 
without  any  flower. 

Nakedly,  adc.    In  a  naked  manner. 

1 .  Without  covering. 


NAME  fftj* 

Numberless  things,  which  we  pass  by  in  their 
common  dress,  shock  us  when  they  are  n-ikedly 
represented.— Burke,  Vindication  of  Xatural  So- 
ciety. 

2.  Simply  ;  merely  ;  barely  ;  in  the  abstract. 

Though  several  single  letters  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  be  articulations  only  of  spirit  or  breath, 
and  not  of  breath  vocalized;  yet  there  is  that  pro- 
perty in  all  letters  of  aptness,  to  be  conjoined  in 
syllables. — Holder. 

3.  Discoverably  ;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise 
This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 
And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest  sighted  eyes, 
That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.  Daniel. 
Truth  seeketh  no  holes  to  hide  itself:  Princes, 
that  will  hold  covenant,  must  deal  openly  and 
nakedly. — Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  92. 
Nakedness,   s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Naked. 

1.  Nudity;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 
Xor  he  their  outward  only,  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious  !  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  covered  from  his  father's  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  x.  220. 
I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sew  on  their  tuckers 
again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the  in- 
nocence of  their  mother  Eve. — Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 

Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye 
are  come. — Genesis,  xlii.  9. 

3.  Plainness;   evidence;  want  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Why  seekest  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Xothing,  iv.  1. 

The  nakedness  of  which  opinion  will  not  permit 
me  to  look  any  longer  thereupon. — J.  Spencer,  Dis- 
course concerning  Prodigies,  p.  221. 

Nail.  s.    See  Nawl. 

Nambypamby.  adj.    Having  little  affected 
prettinesses. 

Another  small  poet  of  this  age  is  Ambrose  Philips. 
. . .  Philips,  in  some  of  his  later  effusions,  had  gone, 
in  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  nature  and 
simplicity,  into  a  style  of  writing  in  short  verses 
with  not  overmuch  meaning,  which  his  enemies 
parodied  under  the  name  of  Xamby-pamby.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  com- 
plain :  if  his  poetry  was  laughed  at  by  Pope  and  the 
Tories,  it  was  both  lauded,  and  very  substantially 
rewarded,  by  the  Whigs,  who  not  only  made  Philips 
a  lottery  commissioner  and  a  justice  of  peace  for 
Westminster,  but  continued  to  push  him  forward 
till  he  became  member  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the 
Irish  Prerogative  Court.  His  success  in  life  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  same  part  of  the  Dunciad  where 
Broome  is  brought  in — in  the  line, 

'  Lo !  Ambrose  Philips  is  preferred  for  wit ! ' 
This  Xamby-pamby  Philips,  who  was  born  in  1G71, 
and  lived  till  1749,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
John  Philips,  the  author  of  the  mock-heroic  poem 
of  '  The  Splendid  Shilling'  (published  in  1703),  and 
also  of  a  poem  in  two  books,  in  serious  blank  verse, 
entitled  Cider. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, i.  204. 

Name.  .v.    [A.S.  nam  a.] 

1 .  Discriminative  appellation  of  an  individual. 

What  is  thy  name/— Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. — 
Xo  :  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name 
Thau  any  is  in  hell. — My  name's  Macbeth. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
He  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which 
his  father  had  called  thein. —  Genesis,  xxvi.  IS. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  names  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis.  clxxvi. 

2.  Term  by  which  any  kind  of  species  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in.  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless. — 
Locke. 

In  the  following  example  the  word  is  in  an- 
tithesis to  the  quality  that  suggests  the 
name. 

There  is  a  friend  which  is  only  a  friend  in  name.~ 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvii.  1. 

3.  Person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name. 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  980 

4.  Reputation ;  character ;   that  which  is 
commonly  said  of  anyone. 
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The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  west  had 
been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  pood  name 
behind.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ;  distinction  ;  note. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? — 
Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew. 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  5. 
All  these  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a 
name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  1033. 

'The  journals  may  praise,  but  the  public  will  not 
buy  it.  "  But  you  will  have  got  a  name,"  you  say. 
Yes,  a  name  as  a  poet  just  sufficiently  known  to 
make  every  man  in  practical  business  disinclined  to 
give  fair  trial  to  your  talents  in  a  single  department 
of  positive  life:  none  like  to  employ  poets,— a  name 
that  will  not  put  a  penny  in  your  purse;  worse  still, 
that  will  operate  as  a  barrier  against  every  escape  into 
the  ways  where  by  menget  to  fortune.'— Lord  Ly/tou, 
My  Novel,  b.  vi.  eh.  xiv. 

'  Tell  her  that  I  am  nameless,  and  will  yet  make  a 
name.'  A  name!  Was  this  but  an  idle  boast,  or 
was  it  one  of  those  flashes  of  conviction  which  are 
never  belied,  lighting  up  our  future  for  one  lurid 
instant,  and  then  fading  into  darkness?— Ibid.  b.vi. 
ch.  xviii. 

6.  Opprobrious  appellation. 

The  husband 
Bids  her  confess :  calls  her  ten  thousand  names ; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  Granville. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames, 
I  row  by  and  call  them  names.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

In  the  name  of  (any  person  or  thing). 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  o/" Brook  ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose. 

Id.,  Marry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  forged  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  116. 
Name.  v.  a. 

1.  Discriminate  by  a  particular  appellation 
imposed. 

Thou  hast  had  already  seven  husbands,  neither 
wast  thou  named  after  any  of  them.—  Tobit,  iii.  8. 

His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  named 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  — hake,  ii.  21. 

I  mention  here  a  son  of  the  king's  whom  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita. 

Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  chorus. 
Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  nana  <l. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  62. 

2.  Mention  by  name. 

To  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake  ; 
My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  271. 
Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 

Ibid.,  i.  197. 

3.  Specify:  nominate. 

I  pray  thee,  divine  unto  me  by  the  familiar  spirit, 
and  bring  me  him  up  whom  I  snail  name  unto  thee. 
— 1  Samuel,  xxviii.  8. 

Did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  named  !   Your  Edgar? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Let  any  one  name  that  proposition,  whose  terms 
or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate. — Locke. 

4.  Utter  ;  mention. 

Let  my  name  be  named  on  them. — Genesis,  xlviii. 
16. 

5.  Entitle. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  296. 

Nameless,  adj. 

1.  Not  distinguished  by  any  discriminative 
appellation. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

Sir  J.  Deuham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
The  milky  way, 
Framed  of  many  nameless  stars.  Waller. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe.  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope,  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rowe. 

2.  Person  or  thing  whose  name  is  not  known 
or  mentioned ;  anonymous. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this  kind, 
when  they  come  from  suspected,  that  i«,  from  name- 
less pens. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name. 

Harte, 
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I  once  had  a  cousin  who  sung,  Tom ; 

But  her  name  shall  be  nameless  now, 
And  the  sound  of  those  songs  is  still  young,  Tom  ; 

Though  we  arc  no  longer  so.  Praed. 

Namely,  adv.  Particularly;  specially;  to 
mention  by  name. 

It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  say 
the  same  which  diligent  beholders  of  her  works 
have  observed;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all 
living  creatures  nourishment  which  may  suffice. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  potfer 
of  divining  in  dreams ;  that  several  such  divinations 
have  been  made,  none  can  question.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Namesake,  s.  One  who  has  the  same  name 
with  another. 

Nor  does  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make 
out  the  dog  of  land,  than  that  his  cognominal,  or 
namesake  in  the  heavens.—  Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

One  author  is  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  discover  beauties ;  they  have  eyes  only 
for  blemishes :  they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  is 
said  of  their  namesakes  ;  but  immediately  shut  their 
eyes. — Addison. 

'Respecting  language,  I  willingly  hold  communi- 
cation in  that  spoken  by  my  respected  grandmother, 
Hilda  of  Middleham,  who  died  in  odour  of  sanctity, 
little  short,  if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  of  her  glo- 
rious namesake,  the  blessed  Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby, 
God  be  gracious  to  her  soul ! — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  iv. 

It  was  supposed  that,  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Eger- 
ton  had  recommended  her  impoverished  namesakes 
and  kindred  to  the  care  of  her  husband. — Lord 
Jjytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Nankeen,  s.  Kind  of  light  cotton,  first 
manufactured  at  Nankin,  in  China. 

The  colour  of  nankeen  is  that  of  the  cotton  wool 
of  which  it  is  manufactured. .  .  .  They  are  sometimes 
bleached,  and  then  they  are  called  white  nankeens. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

There  was  your  little  cap  that  I  worked  myself, 
and  your  poor  little  nankeen  jacket  that  you  were 
so  proud  to  throw  off. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 

In  the  plural.    Trousers  made  of  nankeen. 

'Zounds  and  the  devil!'  cried  the  Squire,  rubbing 
himself  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  '  Hush,'  said  the 
Parson,  gently.  '  What  a  horrible  oath  I '  'Horrible 
oath!  If  you  had  my  nankeens  on,'  said  the  Squire, 
still  rubbing  himself,  'and  had  fallen  into  a 
thicket  of  thistles,  with  a  donkey's  teeth  within  an 
inch  of  your  ear!  .  .  Ugh,  you  beast!'  cried  Mr. 
Hazeldean,  all  his  wrath  re-awakened,  whether  by 
reference  to  the  donkey  species,  or  his  inability  to 
reply  to  the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by  some  sudden 
prick  too  sharp  for  humanity— especially  humanity 
in  nankeens — to  endure  without  kicking. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 
Nandu.  s.  [?  Brazilian.]  Bird,  akin  to  the 
ostriches,  so  called.    See  Rhea. 

The  nandu  has  been  sometimes  called  the  ostrich 
of  Magellan.  .  .  .  The  bill  of  the  nandu  is  short.  . . . 
The  nandus  extend  their  wings  when  they  run.  .  .  . 
The  young  nandus  which  are  brought  up  in  houses 
soon'  become  familiar. . .  .  The  inhabitants  of  Para- 
guay strip  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breast  of  the 
nandus,  and  having  stretched  the  skin  and  made  it 
supple,  they  form  it  into  purses. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  R'egne  Animal. 

Nantz.  s.  Brandy  of  Nantz;  brandy  in 
general. 

'  What  say  you  to  a  drop  of  as  fine  Nantz  as  you 
ever  tasted  in  your  life, old  cove?'  said  Zoroaster. — 
'  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  it,'  returned  Peter, 
'provided  you  will  all  pledge  my  toast.' — W.  II. 
Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Nap.  s.  Abbreviation  for  Napoleon,  i.e. 
the  coin  so  called.  Colloquial. 

You  remember  black  Jean,  whom  we  call  Sans- 
culotte. He  would  have  filled  a  churchyard  with 
his  own  brats  for  a  five-franc  piece:  but  he  would 
not  have  crossed  a  churchyard  alone  at  night  for  a 
thousand  Naps. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  lie  do  with 
it !  p.  309. 

Nap.  s.   [see  Nopster.]    Down;  villous 
substance. 
Amongst  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly 

With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  flight ; 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 

The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  (light. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmns. 

Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.-^Shakespear, 
Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

Ah  !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
His  only  coat !  where  dust  confused  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City-Shower. 

Well-shaped,  too,  was  Uncle  Jack,  about  five  feet 
•sight,  the  proper  height  for  an  active  man  of  busi- 
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ness.  He  wore  a  black  coat ;  but  to  make  the  nap 
look  the  fresher,  he  had  given  it  the  relief  of  gilt 
buttons,  on  which  were  wrought  a  small  crown  and 
anchor;  at  the  distance  this  button  looked  like  the 
king's  button,  and  gave  him  the  air  of  one  who  had 
a  place  about  Court. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Cartons, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Nap.  s.  [A.S.  cnazp.~]  Knob;  protuberance; 
top  of  a  hill.    See  Nape. 

Between  this  intrenchment  and  the  innermost 
one,  is  no  space  of  ground  at  all,  but  only  a  deep 
trench  and  a  high  vallum,  including  a  large  level 
piece  of  ground,  which  is  higher  than  any  other 
part  of  this  fortification,  it  being  the  nap  of  the 
hill. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Nap.  v.n.  [A.S.  nappan;  German,  hnappen 
=  snap,  come  down  suddenly  on  anything, 
knap;  Swiss,  gnappscn  =  nod  ;  at  present 
the  word  is  rarer  than  take  a  nap.']    Sleep  ; 
be  drowsy  or  secure  ;  be  supinely  careless. 
Or  to  his  shame  it  might  be  said 
They  took  hint  napping  in  his  bed. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  437. 
A  wolf  took  a  dog  napping  at  his  master's  door. — 
Sir  It.  V Estrange. 

What  is  seriously  related  by  Helmont,  that  foul 
linen,  stopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will  in 
twenty-one  days'  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice; 
\\  it  hunt  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the 
philosophy  and  information  of  some  housewife,  who 
had  not  so  carefully  covered  her  wheat,  but  that 
the  mice  could  come  at  it,  and  were  there  taken 
napping  just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their 
good  cheer. — Bcntley. 

Nap.  s.  Slumber. 

Mopsa  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open  mouth, 
making  such  a  noise,  as  nobody  could  lay  the  steal- 
ing of  a  nap  to  her  charge. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  and  I  will  awake  it 
anon. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  23. 

Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours!  . . . 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 
He  laid  his  head  in  Luxury's  soft  lap, 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk 

In  December,  1785.  Miss  Burney  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over. 
The  old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a 
little  girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some  Christma-s 
game  with  the  visitors,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  stout  gentleman  entered  unannounced,  with  a 
star  on  his  breast,  and  '  What?  what  ?  what  ?  '  in  his 
mouth.  A  cry  of  'The  King!'  was  set  up. — Mac- 
aulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Madame 
D'Arblay. 

Naptaking.  s.  Surprise  ;  seizure  on  a  sud- 
den ;  unexpected  onset,  like  that  made  on 
men  asleep. 

Naptakings,  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings,  have 
in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
been  common. — Carew. 

Nape.  s.  \_nap  from  enccp.]  Protuberance  cf 
the  neck  behind. 

Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  yonr  necks, 
and  make  but  an  intcriour  survey  of  your  good 
selves. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Douiitian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was  slain, 
that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of 
his  neck. — Bacon. 

Napery.  s.  Linen  for  the  table ;  linen  in 
general. 

Some  her  husband's  gowne, 
Some  a  pillowe  of  downe, 
Some  of  the  napery ; 
And  all  this  shlfte  they  make 
For  the  good  ale  sake. 

Skelton,  The  Tunning  of  Elinor  Humming. 
He  did  eat  no  meat  on  table-cloths ;..  .  out  of 
mere  necessity  ;  because  they  had  nor  meat  nor 
napery.  —  Guyton,  Notes  to  Translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  p.  93. 
A  gentleman  that  loves  clean  napery. 

Sliirley,  Hyde  Park. 

Naphtha,  s.  See  extract  from  Brande  and 
Cox. 

This  nephta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance,  in 
colour  not  unlike  soft  white  clay. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  182. 

From  the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  subtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  burning  cressets,  fed 
With  naphllia  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  726. 

Naphtha  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral 
fluid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  cast  of  brown  in 
it.  It  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp  and 
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unpleasing  taste,  and  of  a  brisk  and  penetrating 
smell ;  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  is  extremely 
ready  to  take  fire. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

This  term  [naphtha'],  originally  applied  to  one  of 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  pit  coal,  has  been 
extended  to  a  variety  of  native  hydrocarbons,  issu- 
ing often  in  large  quantities  from  fissures  in  con- 
nection with  coal  strata  and  in  other  localities.  The 
Burmese  petroleum  or  naphtha  has  long  been  cele- 
brated ;  it  issues  from  a  sandy  loam  resting  on  bitu- 
minous shale,  and  coal  strata,  and  is  used  in  lamps, 
and  mixed  with  earth  for  fuel.  Enormous  quanti- 
ties of  naphtha,  under  the  name  of  Rock  Oil,  have 
been  imported  from  Canada  and  from  the  United 
States.  The  Mecca  wells  of  Ohio  are  sunk  in  a 
sand-stone  saturated  with  the  oil,  and  have  yielded 
from  twelve  to  twenty  barrels  of  oil  daily.  One  of 
the  Canadian  wells  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  thousand 
gallons  an  hour,  much  of  which  ran  to  waste  from 
want  of  means  to  store  it.  These  supplies  are  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  and  have  led,  as  already  stated, 
to  large  importations  into  this  country,  where  the 
oils  are  used  for  various  purposes.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed,  that  on  account  of  the  ready  and  dan- 
gerous inflammability  of  all  these  products,  careful 
precautions  against  fire  are  requisite  in  the  ware- 
houses in  which  they  are  stored.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Naphthalin.  s.    See  extracts. 

According  to  Reichenbach,  napthaline  is  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood :  but,  as  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  coal-tar,  we  shall  describe  it 
as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal.  When  coal 
is  distilled,  it  yields,  besides  coke,  coal  gas,  a  mixture 
of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  the 
vapours  of  several  volatile  carbo-hydrogens ;  also 
a  watery  liquid  containing  ammonia  and  hydrocy- 
anic acid  ;  and  finally,  tar  and  oil,  containing  most 
of  the  ingredients  of  wood-tar,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  naptltaline.  The  formula  of  napthaline  is 
C=0  H„.  It  crystallizes  from  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  after 
it  has  been  rectified,  and  is  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol.  It  forms  shining  plates  of  a  strong 
and  peculiar  volatile,  fusible  at  176°,  boiling  at  42:5°. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.— Turner,  Elements  of 
Chemistry:  1247. 

Naphthalin  [is]  a  solid  hydrocarbon  =  C„0H,„, 
formed  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  pit 
coal  for  the  production  of  gas.  It  is  obtained  by 
redistilling  the  coal  tar.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  heavier  than  water,  and  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  extremely  volatile  (fusing  at 
180°),  and  its  vapour  condenses  in  large  white  flaky 
crystals.  It  burns  with  much  smoke.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  substance  has  given  rise 
to  an  infinity  of  compounds  with  acids,  chlorine, 
bromine,  &c.  none  of  which  are  of  practical  im- 
portance, but  curious  in  reference  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  compounds,  and  to  the  nomenclatural 
difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved.  In  some  of 
our  gas-works  naphthalin  is  occasionally  formed  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  much  inconvenience 
by.plugging  up  the  service  pipes. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Napkin,  .v.    [diminutive  of  N ap.] 

1.  Cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket !  rammed  me  in  with 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

By  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats,  in- 
consumptible  by  fire. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  same  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 
Louvain,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in  the 
fire. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Napkins  Heliogabalus  had  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
they  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool. — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Handkerchief. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Sluzkespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 

Napless,  adj.    Wanting  nap  ;  threadbare. 
Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
His  only  coat, 

Eldest  of  things !  and  napless,  as  an  heath 
Of  small  extent  by  fleecy  myriads  grazed. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Napoleon,  s.  French  coin  so  called,  bearing 
the  impress  of  Napoleon  I.,  value  twenty 
francs. 

Let  me,  for  my  part,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  own  that  your  humble  servant  did,  on  one  oc- 
casion, win  a  score  of  Napoleons;  and  beginning 
with  a  sum  of  no  less  than  five  shillings.— Thackeray, 
The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine. 

Nappy,  adj.    Old  epithet  applied  to  ale : 
(this  is  the  entry  in  the  previous  editions, 
Vol.  II 
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and  the  present  editor  is  unable  to  give 
greater  definitude  to  it). 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  browne  bowle, 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrilye  trowle. 

Old  Ballad,  The  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield. 
In  misling  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday. 
Nar.  adj.    Nearer.  Obsolete. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far, 
Has  bene  an  old-said  saw. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
Narcissus,  s.  [Lat. ;  flower  so  called,  named 
after  Narcissus,  the  son  of  the  river-god 
Kephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope ;  as  such, 
a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name.] 
Plant  of  the  genus  so  called.    See  extract, 
The  species  [of  the  narcissus']  are  very  numerous; 
and  from  their  delicate  shape,  soft  and  various  co- 
lour, and  sweet  scent,  have  long  been  favourite 
objects  of  cultivation,  especially  the  daffodils,  jon- 
quils, and  tazettas.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  species 
grow  wild  in  our  woods  and  under  our  hedges ;  but 
the  finer  sorts  are  natives  of  more  southern  lati- 
tudes.  They  are  divided  into  several  groups  or  sub- 
genera, of  which  the  principal  are  :  '  Ajax,'  the  daf- 
fodils ; '  Ganymedes,'  the  rush  daffodils;  '  Hermione,' 
the  Polyanthus  narcissi ;  and  '  Queltia,'  the  mock 
narcissi— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Narcotic,  adj.  [Gr.  vapKWTiicbc  =  benumb- 
ing, making  torpid,  from  vapicaio  and  vnp- 
kou>  =  become  torpid  ;  rapKnmg11  =  torpor  ; 
vapKt)  =  the  torpedo.]  Producing  torpor 
or  stupefaction. 

The  ancients  esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefac- 
tive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  poisons  by 
Dioscorides. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Narcotick  includes  all  that  part  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  any  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or  hypnoticks,  or  opiates.— 
Quincy. 

Narcotic.  s.    Narcotic  poison  or  medicine. 

Narcotics  [are]  substances  which,  in  a  moderate 
dose,  occasion  a  temporary  increase  of  the  actions  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  but  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  greater  depression  of  the  vital  powers  than 
is  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  previous  excite- 
ment, and  which  is  generally  followed  by  torpor  and 
sleep.  The  relative  intensity  of  these  primary  and 
secondary  effects  varies  in  the  different  narcotics, 
and  even  in  the  same  narcotic  in  different  doses,  in 
some  cases,  especially  if  the  quantity  administered 
be  considerable,  the  symptoms  of  diminished  sense 
and  action  follow  so  immediately,  that  the  previous 
stage  of  action  is  very  obscure,  or  not  in  the  least 
perceptible,  while  in  other  cases  the  operation  of 
the  substances  is  more  particularly  directed  towards 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  syncope  succeeds  the 
exhibition.  These  facts  have  led  many  phvsiologists 
to  deny  the  stimulant  nature  of  these  bodies,  and  to 
consider  their  primary  operation  as  one  of  a  de- 
pressing kind,  whence  they  have  bestowed  upon 
them  the  name  of  Sedatives.— Paris,  Pharmaco- 
logia. 

Narcotical.  adj.  Same  as  Narcotic.  Rare. 

Medicines  which  they  call  narcotical,  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  benowmo  and  dead  the  diseased.— 
Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  421 :  1587. 

Narcoticaliy.  adv.  In  a  narcotic  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  narcotic. 

Arresting  the  impetuous  motion  of  the  spirits, . . . 
as  those  things  do,  that  pass  for  narcoticaliy  cold.— 
Whitlock,  Observations  on  tlie  present  Manners  of 
the  English,  p.  222. 

Narcotine.  s.  In  Chemistry.  One  of  the 
active  principles  of  Opium.  See  extract. 
Narcotine  is  possessed  rather  of  stimulant  quali- 
ties, and  is  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  excitement 
which  opium  occasions ;  the  statements,  however, 
as  to  its  medicinal  action  are  much  at  variance. 
Narcotine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  potash.  Alcohol  and 
ether  dissolve  it,  but  not  very  freely.  It  fuses  at 
268°,  and  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass  on  cool- 
ing.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Narcotism,  s.  Condition  of  one  affected  by 
a  narcotic  ;  state  resembling  that  brought 
about  by  a  narcotic. 
Narcotize,  v.  a.  Bring  under  the  influence, 
or  as  under  the  influence,  of  a  narcotic; 
affect  with  Narcotism. 
Nard.  s.  [Lat.  nardus  ;  Gr.  vapSoc;  Hebrew 
nerd.]    Same  as  Spikenard. 

He  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flow'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  291. 
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<  Narrow 

Hast  thou  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 
Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  P     B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Nare.  s.    [Lat.  nares,  pi.]    Nostril.  Hare. 

There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 
Though  every  nare  olfact  it  not. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  741. 

Narrate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  narratus,  pass.  part,  of 
narro  ;  narratio,  •onis.~\  Relate. 

Something  of  what  they  effected,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  narrate;  much,  however,  has  been  left 
untold.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Narration,  s.    Account ;  relation  ;  history. 
He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  narration. — 
— Abbot. 

Considering  the  infinite  number  and  the  difficulty 
which  they  find  that  desire  to  look  into  the  narra- 
tions of  the  story,  or  the  variety  of  the  matter,  we 
have  been  careful  that  they  that  will  read  may  have 
delight. — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  24. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations.— Broome,  On  the 
Odyssey. 
Narrative,  adj. 

1.  Relating;  giving  an  account. 

To  judicial  acts  credit  ought  to  be  given,  though 
the  words  be  narrative. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

2.  Storytelling  ;  apt  to  relate  things  past. 

Age,  as  Havenant  says,  is  always  narrative.— 

Dryden. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage, 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.  Pope. 

In  narrative  clearness,  grace,  and  spirit,  at  least, 
it  [Hume's  History  of  England]  is  not  excelled, 
scarcely  equalled,  by  any  other  completed  historical 
work  in  the  language—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

Narrative,  s.    Relation  ;  account ;  story. 

In  the  instructions  I  give  to  others,  concerning 
what  they  should  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done.—  South,  Sermons. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative. — 
Tatler. 

While  other  races  of  mankind  (our  own.  the  Ger- 
manic, included)  have  exhausted  their  creative  ener- 
gies, and  completed  their  allotted  achievement,  the 
Sclavonian  race  lias  yet  a  great  career  to  run  ;  and 
. . .  the  narrative  of  Sclavonian  ascendancy  is  the 
remaining  page  that  will  conclude  the  history  of  the 
world. — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Bat- 
tles of  the  World;  The  Battle  of  Pultowa. 

Narratively,  adv.    In  a  narrative  manner  ; 
by  way  of  relation. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  narra- 
tively, unless  it  be  in  sentences  wherein  dispositive 
and  enacting  terms  are  made  use  of— Ayliffe,  Par- 
ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Narrator,  s.    Teller ;  relater. 

He  is  but  a  narrator  of  other  men's  opinions, 
suspending  his  own  judgement.— Bishop  Mountagu, 
Appeal  to  Casar,  p.  5  :  1025. 

Consider  whether  the  narrator  be  honest  and 
faithful,  as  well  as  skilful  ;  whether  he  hath  no  pe- 
culiar gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it.— 
Watts,  Logick. 

The  good  baronet  listened  with  great  attention  ; 
and  that  quick  penetration  which  belongs  to  a  man 
of  the  world  enabled  him  to  detect,  that  I  had 
smoothed  over  matters  more  than  became  a  faithful 
narrator. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  xi.  ch.i. 
Narratory.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  con- 
stituted by,  consisting  of,  a  narration ; 
giving  a  relation  of  things. 

Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject, 
yet  commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurga- 
tory, consolatory,  &c. — Howell,  Familiar  Letters, 
i.  1,  1. 

Narrow,  adj.    [A.S.  nearwe,  nearew.'] 

1.  Not  broad  or  wide;  having  but  a  small 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further  and  stood  in 
a  narrow  place,  where  was  no  way  to  turn  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.— Numbers,  xxii.  26. 

Edward  from  Belgia, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 

2.  Small ;  of  no  great  extent :  (used  of  time 
as  well  as  place). 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
a  smallness  in  the  exclusion ;  but  this  inferreth  no 
informity. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet  the 
first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  them. — Bishop  Wilkins. 
•3.  Covetous ;  avaricious. 

To  narrow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  fire. 

<Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Contracted ;  of  confined  sentiments ;  un- 
generous. 
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Love  first  invented  verse,  and  form'd  the  rhime, 
The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chime, 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow  soul'd, 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold. 

Dryden.  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  33. 

The  greatest  understanding  is  narrow.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  whereof  we  never 
had  any  idea? — Greiv,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify 
would  produce  a  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity. 
— Bishop  Smalridge. 

5.  Near ;  within  a  small  distance. 

Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove, 
With  lifted  eyes,  and  took  his  aim  above, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove ; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  G72. 

6.  Close  ;  vigilant ;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  82. 
Many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  best 
prepared  for  so  narrow  an  inspection. — Addison, 
/Spectator. 
Narrow,  v.  a. 

1.  Diminish  with  respect  to  hreadth  or  wide- 
ness. 

By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia,  the 
needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  degrees; 
but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is 
narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it  varicth 
about  five  or  six.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  government,  which  by  alienating  the  affections, 
losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  interests  of 
the  people,  leaves  out  of  its  compass  the  greatest 
part  of  their  consent,  may  justly  be  said,  in  the 
same  degrees  it  loses  ground,  to  narrow  its  bottom. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Contract. 

a.  Impair  in  dignity  of  extent  or  influence. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and  secular  interests ;  1  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  creatures. — Locke. 

b.  In  sentiment  or  capacity  of  knowledge. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  things  in 
which  we  are  conversant. — Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself 
to  a  more  copious  stock. — Locke. 

Lo !  every  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee ; 
First,  slave  to  words ;  then,  vassal  to  a  name; 
Then,  dupe  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  same  ; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow'd  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  and  a  contracted  heart. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  500. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was 
such, 

We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  Confine ;  limit. 

I  most  find  fault  with  his  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  his  unwary  sapping  the  found- 
ation on  which  he  stands. —  Waterland. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrowed,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  our  own  solitary  reasonings, 
without  much  reading. —  Watts. 

By  admitting  too  many  things  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  bewildered; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  question, 
you  take  a  fuller  survey  of  the  whole.— Id.,  Logick. 

Narrow,  v.  n. 

1 .  Be  diminished  with  respect  to  breadth  or 
wideness  ;  grow  narrow. 

2.  In  Farriery.    See  extract. 

A  horse  is  said  to  narrow,  when  he  does  not  take 
ground  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far  enough  out 
to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other.— Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Narrower,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  nar- 
rows or  contracts. 

Love  is  a  narrower  of  the  heart—  Calebs,  i.  235. 
Narrowly,  adv.    In  a  narrow  manner. 

1.  With  little  breadth  or  wideness ;  with 
small  distance  between  the  sides ;  con- 
tracted!}' ;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowly  calcu- 
lated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government. — Swift. 

2.  Closely;  vigilantly;  attentively;  sparingly. 

My  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly. 

Shakcspear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii,  2. 
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A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.— Addison. 
3.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulea 
ships,  and  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other.— 
^Swift. 

Narrowness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
N  a  r  r  o  w. 

1.  Want  of  breadth  or  wideness. 

The  height  of  buildings  and  narrowness  of  streets 
keep  away  the  sunbeams.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  260. 

In  our  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 
arch  makes  it  rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  extent ;  want  of  comprehension. 

That  prince,  who  should  be  so  wise  and  godlike, 
as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of  man- 
kind, against  the  oppression  of  power,  and  narrow- 
ness of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his  neigh- 
bours.— Locke. 

3.  Confined  state ;  contractedness. 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in  Europe, 
confess  the  narrowness  of  human  attainments. — 
Glanville. 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  To  Sir  R.  Fanshawe. 

The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  language, 
often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narrowness  of  modern  tongues 
cannot  supply  in  more. — Dryden. 

4.  Meanness  ;  poverty. 

If  God  will  tit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking 
off  thy  load  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the 
narrowness  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any  thing  but  mercy 
in  all  this? — South. 

5.  Want  of  capacity. 

Such  is  the  poorness  of  some  spirits,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  souls ;  and  t  hey  are  so  nailed  to  the 
earth.— Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  198. 

Another  disposition  in  men.  which  makes  them 
improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  is  not  so 
much  from  the  narrowness  of  their  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding, as  because  they  will  not  take  time  to 
extend  them.— 2'.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Narwhal,  s.  [Norse,  nahval.]  British  Ce- 
taceon  (akin  to  the  whale)  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Mono  don. 

The  narwhal  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  rarely 
coming  so  far  south  as  even  the  northern  islands  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  powerful,  active  creature,  swim- 
ming with  almost  incredible  swiftness,  feeding  on 
molluscous  and  other  soft  animals,  as  the  absence  of 
the  usual  teeth  restricts  it  from  taking  or  eating 
fish.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  appearing  in 
herds  of  about  six  together,  but  without  that  play- 
ful and  almost  affectionate  sociability  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  common  dolphin,  the caaing  whale,  or 
the  beluga.  When  the  narwhal  is  harpooned,  it 
dives  with  considerable  velocity,  often  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  hundred  fathoms  ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  surface,  'li  easily  killed  by  the  whale-lance.  The 
blubber,  which  is  usually  about  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton  in 
weight,  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  body.  It 
furnishes  a  very  large  proportion  of  fine  oil. — Bell, 
British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

Nas.    Contracted  form  of  ne  has  =  has  not. 

Obsolete. 

For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  nas  remedy, 

But  scorn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.  Spenser. 
Nasal,  adj.  [Lat.  nasalis,  from  nasus  =  nose.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  nose. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
through  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it  is 
drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little.— Sharp,  Surgery, 

2.  In  Philology.  Term  applied  to  certain 
elementary  articulate  sounds  in  the  forma- 
tion of  which  the  air  passes  through  the 
nose.  Such  are  those  of  -an,  -en,  in,  -on,  and 
-un  in  French  ;  and  the  ao  in  Portuguese. 

Some  nations  may  be  found  to  have  a  peculiar 
guttural  or  nasal  smatch  in  their  language.— Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech,  p.  59. 

But  our  family  were  seated  in  state  in  their  old 
seignorial  pew,  and  Mr.  Dumdrum,  with  a  nasal 
twang,  went  lugubriously  through  the  prayers;  and 
the  old  people  who  could  sin  no  more,  and  the 
children  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  sin,  croaked 
forth  responses  that  might  have  come  from  the 
choral  frogs  in  Aristophanes.  —Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ii.  oh.  x. 
Nasal,  s. 

1.  Medicine  which  operates  through  the 
nose ;  errhine. 

Sneezings  . . .  and  nasals  are  generally  received : 
...  an  empirick  in  Venice  had  a  strong  water  to 
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purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.— Burton,  Anatomy 

of  Melanclwly,  p.  393. 

2.  Letter  whose  sound  is  effected  by  the  nose. 
In  attempting  to  pronounce  these  two  consonants, 
as  likewise  the  nasals,  and  some  of  the  vowels  spi- 
ritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it  makes 
that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pronunciation.  — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  p.  59. 

Nascal.  s.  [L.Lat.  nascale.']  Kind  of  me- 
dicated pessary. 

They  may  make  use  of  a  nascal  or  pessary,  com- 
posed of  castorcum  mixed  with  rue. —  Chihnead, 
1'ranslation  of  Fer  rand's  Essay  on  Love  Melan- 
choly, p.  355 :  1G10. 
Nascency,  s.  Production. 

There  is  such  a  spirit,  to  which  belongs  the  nas- 
cency or  generation  of  things. — Annotations  on 
Glanville,  p.  9 ) :  1682. 
Nascent,  adj.    [Lat.  naseens,  -ends,  pres. 
part,  of  nascor  =  l  am  born.] 

1.  Growing;  increasing. 

The  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  fiery  acri- 
mony of  alealine  salts,  irritating  and  wounding  the 
nerves,  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxieties  in 
the  soul;  which  both  aggravate  distempers,  and 
rendermen's  lives  restless  and  wretched,  even  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  no  apparent  distemper. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  86. 

Without  any  respect  of  climates,  she  [Imagina- 
tion] reigns  in  all  nascent  societies  of  men,  where 
the  necessities  of  life  force  every  one  to  think  and 
act  much  for  himself. — Gray,  Lttter  to  Dr.  Brown. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  can  hardly  wonder,  though 
we  may  lament  it.  that  a  very  few  of  the  attached 
members  of  the  Church  are  growing  cool  in  their 
approbation  of  the  connection,  possibly  not  without 
the  influence  of  a  nascent  and  unconscious  resent- 
ment ;  and,  while  they  seem  at  least  to  waver  upon 
the  question,  there  are  others  far  more  numerous 
who,  although  they  are  themselves  unshaken  in 
their  attachment  to  the  principle,  yet  defend  it 
upon  grounds  untenable  for  their  purpose,  and 
better  fitted  to  be  occupied  as  positions  against 
them. — Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with 
the  Church,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    See  extract. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  bodies,  having 
no  tendency  to  combine  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, readily  unite  when  presented  to  each  othe* 
in  their  nascent  states.  Hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  for  instance,  when  mixed  together,  show  no 
disposition  to  combine ;  but  when  certain  organic 
bodies  containing  those  elements  are  heated,  they 
are  evolved  in  their  nascent  states,  and  combine  so 
as  to  form  ammonia ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  ammonia 
is  abundantly  produced  during  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  of  pit 
coal.  Hydrogen  gas  has  no  action,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  on  sulphur  or  on  arsenic  ;  but  when 
sulphide  of  iron  or  arsenide  of  zinc  are  acted  on  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment 
of  its  evolution,  combines  with  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  to  form  sulphuretted  and  arsenuretted  hy- 
drogen. The  destructive  distillation  of  organic 
substances  in  general  furnishes  abundant  and  im- 
portant instances  of  these  nascent  combinations. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nasicornous.  adj.  [Lat.  nasus  =  nose  + 
comu  =  horn.]  Having  the  horn  on  the 
nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects;  as  those  four 
kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles  described  by  Moffetus. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nastily,  adv.    In  a  nasty  manner. 

The  most  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close  and  nastily  kept.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Nastiness.   s.     Attribute    suggested  by 

Nasty. 
1.  Dirt;  filth. 

This  caused  the  seditious  to  remain  within  their 
station,  which  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the 
beastly  multitude,  might  more  fitly  be  termed  a 
kennel  than  a  camp. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Haughty  and  huge,  as  high  Dutch  bride, 
Such  nastiness  and  so  much  pride 

Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate. 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed, 
That  lies  and  stinks  in  state. 

Pope,  Imitations,  Earl  of  Dorset. 
•2.  Obscenity  ;  grossness  of  ideas. 

Their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and  ri- 
baldry, cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  offensive 
to  any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reason,  out  of  love 
to  their  vice. — South. 

A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aris- 
tophanes.— Dryden. 
Nasty,  adj.   [?  Cotgrave  (in  voce  maulavee) 
gives  nashy. — see  Wedgwood.] 
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1.  Dirty  ;  filthy ;  sordid  ;  nauseous  ;  polluted. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has 
thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that 
perhaps  ever  was  put  together.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Obscene ;  lewd. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.— Sivift. 

Nasturtium,  s.  [Lat]  Garden  plant  of 
foreign  origin  so  called,  of  the  genus  Tro- 
paeolum  :  (this  is  what  it  is  as  an  English 
term;  botanically,  however,  or  treating  the 
name  as  a  Latin  word,  it  applies  to  a  plant 
of  a  different  order,  the  Cruciferae;  the 
common  water-cress,  Nasturtium  officinale, 
being  the  true  Nasturtium.  The  attribute 
common  to  the  two  is  a  certain  acridity  in 
the  way  of  taste.) 

Indian  cress  or  nasturtium,  abbreviated  to  stur- 
teon  by  many  . . .  [is]  much  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental climber  . . .  and  the  fruit  makes  an  agreeable 
pickle. — Morton,  Book  of  the  Garden,  ii.  171  :  1855. 

Nasute.  adj.  [Lat.  ?iasutus,  from  ?iasiis  = 
nose.]  Critical ;  nice  ;  captious  :  (as  one 
who  turns  up  his  nose  at  anything). 

The  nasuter  criticks  of  this  age  scent  something 
of  pride  in  the  ccclesiasticks.  —  Bishop  Gauden, 
Hieraspistes.p.Sm-.  1G53. 

This  is  a  piece  of  knowledge  extremely  slighted  by 
such  as  would  be  accounted  nasute,  critical  and 
sagacious. — Bray,  Bibliotheca  Parochialis,  p.  34: 
1707. 

Natal,  adj.  [Lat.  natalis  =  relating  to,  con- 
nected with,  a  birth.]  Native ;  relating  to 
nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton. — Camden. 

And  thou,  propitious  star !  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run. 

Prior,  Prologue  spoken  before  the  Queen 
on  Iter  Birthday,  170-1. 

Natalitial.  adj.    Given  at  the  day  of  one's 

nativity;  consecrated  to  the  nativity  of  a 

person. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  how  far  his  nata- 
litial poplar  had  outstripped  the  rest  of  its  con- 
temporaries.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  13. 

Natais.  s.  pi.  Time  and  place  of  nativity. 
Obsolete. 

Why  should  not  we  with  joy  resound  and  sing 
The  blessed  natais  of  our  heavenly  king  ? 

Fdzgeffry,  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  1  :  1G34. 

Natation,  s.  [Lat.  natatio,  -onin  —  swim- 
ming ;  nato  =  I  swim.]  x\ct  or  art  of  swim- 
ming. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation  both  together. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Natatores.  s.     In  Ornithology.  Division 
of  the  class  Aves  (Birds)  so  called  ;  chiefly 
represented  by  the  ducks,  geese,  auks,  and 
other  characteristic  swimming  birds.  See 
•ixtract. 

The  fifth  and  last  order  of  Birds,  the  Natatores,  or 
swimmers,  remains  now  to  be  considered.  A  large 
portion  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of 
swimming  and  diving;  they  are  commonly  cilled 
"Water  Fowl,  and  as  an  order  have  frequently  been 
designated  Palmipedes  in  reference  to  their  webbed 
feet.  From  the  geographical  position,  extent,  and 
varied  character  of  the  British  Islands,  the  species 
of  this  order  are  very  numerous,  comprehending 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  our  British 
birds. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Natatores  . . .  [is]  the  name  of  the  order  of  Birds 
including  those  in  which  the  toes  are  united  by  a 
membrane,  whence  the  order  is  also  termed  Palmi- 
pedes. The  legs  are  placed  behind  the  equilibrium, 
and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  down 
beneath  the  feathers. — Oiven,  in  Braiide  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  oj  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Natatorial,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  Zoological  order  of 
Natatores. 

We  naturally  enter  upon  the  fifth  or  Natatorial 
order  of  birds  with  the  Anatidae,  or  ducks  and  geese. 
— Sir  W.  Jardine. 

Natatory,  adj.  Used  for,  useful  in,  swim- 
ming. 

When  they  feel  the  necessity  of  sleep,  their  nata- 
tory bladder  is  much  inflated :  they  can  support 
themselves  at  different  heights  by  their  levity  only. 
— On  Lacepede's  History  of  Fislies,  British  Critic, 
p.  212:  1799. 

Natatory,  in  Zoology,  [is]  a  term  used  to  denote 
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that  a  locomotive  extremity,  or  other  part,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  membrane,  or  witli  close-set  hairs,  by 
which  it  is  adapted  for  displacing  water. — Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Natch,  s.  [  ?  ]  Part  of  an  ox  which  lies  near 
the  tail  or  rump,  between  the  two  loins. 
Width  (of  a  cow)  at  the  nache,  14  inches.  — 
Marshall. 

Natheless.  adv.    [see  Naithless,  which  is 
the  worse  spelling,  the  i  being  foreign  to 
the  word.]    Nevertheless.  Obsolete. 
Yet  nathe'lesse  it  could  not  doe  him  die. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2,  51. 
The  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire. 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  lie  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  297. 

Nathemore.  adv.  None  the  more.  Obsolete. 
Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  25. 
Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

Ibid.  iv.  8, 14 

Nation,  s.  [Lat.  natio,  -onis ;  Fr.  nation.'] 

1.  People  distinguished  from  another  people. 

If  Edward  III.  had  prospered  in  his  French  wars, 
and  peopled  with  English  the  towns  which  he  won, 
as  he  began  at  Calais,  driving  out  the  French,  his 
successors  holding  the  same  course,  would  have 
filled  all  France  with  our  nation. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of 
families  derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Large  number  of  men  ;  multitude. 

When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 
men  ; 

A  nation  crush'd  !  a  nation  of  the  brave ! 

A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  this  side  the  grave  ! 

Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey, 

This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away  ?  Young. 

Law  of  Nations.    See  extract. 

The  Romans  described  their  legal  system  as  con- 
sisting of  two  ingredients.  'All  nations'  says  the 
Institutional  Treatise  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian, '  who  are  ruled  by  laws 
and  customs,  are  governed  partly  by  their  own  par- 
ticular laws,  and  partly  by  those  laws  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind.  The  law  which  a  people 
enacts  is  called  the  Civil  Law  of  that  people ;  but 
that  which  natural  reason  appoints  for  all  mankind 
is  called  the  Law  of  Nations,  because  all  natioyisuse 
it.'  The  part  of  the  law  '  which  natural  reason  ap- 
points for  all  mankind,'  was  the  element  which  the 
edict  of  the  Praetor  was  supposed  to  have  worked 
into  Roman  jurisprudence.  Elsewhere  it  is  styled 
more  simply  Jus  Naturale,  or  the  Law  of  Nature; 
and  its  ordinances  are  said  to  be  dictated  by  natural 
equity  (Natitralis  yEquitas),  as  well  as  by  natural 
reason.  .  .  .  Jus  Gentium  was  . .  .  the  sum  of  all  the 
common  ingredients  in  the  customs  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian tribes,  for  they  were  all  the  Nations  whom  the 
Romans  had  the  means  of  observing,  and  who  sent 
successive  swarms  of  immigrants  to  Roman  soil. 
Whenever  a  particular  usage  was  seen  to  be  prac- 
tised by  a  largo  number  of  separate  races  in  com- 
mon, it  was  set  down  as  part  of  the  law  common  to 
all  nations,  or  Jus  Gentium.  .  . .  The  Jus  Naturale, 
or  Law  of  Nature,  is  simply  the  Jus  Gentium,  or 
Laic  of  Nations  seen  in  the  light  of  a  peculiar 
theory. — Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  iii. 

National,  adj. 

1.  Public;  general;  not  private;  not  parti- 
cular. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 
National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  315. 

Most  of  the  prose  that  was  written  and  published 
in  England  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  Restora- 
tion, was  political  and  theological,  but  very  little  of 
it  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  t  he 
national  literature.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

2.  Attached  to  one's  own  country. 

Such  a  national  devotion  inspires  men  with  sen- 
timents of  religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their 
hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  —  Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Nationality,  s. 

1.  National  character. 

Let  our  friendship,  let  our  love,  that  nationality 
of  British  love,  be  still  strengthened. — Howell,  Let- 
ters, ii.  18:  dat.  1(521. 

He  could  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality, 
which  I  believe  no  liberal  Scotsman  will  deny.— 
Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  1 1. 

Innocent  had  chosen  a  German  by  birth,  perhaps 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  for  this  impor- 
U  2 
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tant  Legation,  in  full  confidence,  no  doubt,  that  the 
interests  of  the  Church  would  quench  all  feelings  of 
nationality.  But  either  from  this  nationality,  from 
weakness,  or  love  of  peace,  the  Bishop  of  Sutri  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Philip  to  stretch 
to  the  utmost,  if  not  to  go  beyond,  his  instructions. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Cliristianily,  b.  ix. 
ch.  ii. 

2.  People  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
(as  distinguished  from  the  dominion)  of  a 
nation  :  (in  this  sense  it  is  common  in 
the  plural). 

Perhaps  the  effect  of  Thierry's  work  has  been  to 
cast  into  the  shade  the  ultimate  good  effects  on 
England  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Yet  these  are  as 
undeniable  as  are  the  miseries  which  that  conquest 
inllicted  on  our  Saxon  ancestors  from  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede.  That  last  is  the 
true  epoch  of  English  nationality.  It  is  the  epoch 
when  Anglo-Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  ceased  t« 
keep  aloof  from  each  other;  the  one  in  haught.v 
scorn,  the  other  in  sullen  abhorrence;  and  when  all 
the  free  men  of  the  land,  whether  barons,  knights, 
yeomen,  or  burghers,  combined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  English  freedom. — Sir  E.  Creasy,  The  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  The  Battle  of 
Hastings. 

For  some'years  past  few  phrases  have  been  so  often 
used  in  political  writings  as  that  of  'the  rights  of 
nationalities?  though  there  is  far  from  being  any 
general  understanding  as  to  what  a  '  nationality '  is, 
or  what  the  rights  claimed  for  it  are.  As  a  rule,  a 
man  who  declares  himself  in  favour  of  '  the  rights 
of  nationalities,'  passes  for  a  person  of  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  anyone  who 
questions  those  rights  must  be  an  enemy  to  free- 
dom, and  that  their  greatest  opponents  are  the 
despotic  governments  of  Europe.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  nationality  theory,  owing  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  terms  employed  in  setting  it  forth, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  broached.  It  is  a 
weapon  equally  well  suited  to  despots  and  revolu- 
tionists, and  which  in  the  hands  of  either  may  be 
turned  against  the  best  interests  of  civilization. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  the  theory  sprang  from  a 
liberal  and  just  idea,  and  signified  (to  quote  ex- 
amples) that  Italy  and  Hungary  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  Germans,  nor  Poland  by  Russians,  but 
that  every  nation  should  be  allowed  to  rule  itself 
and  develope  freely  the  kind  of  civilization  peculiar 
to  it.  These  rights,  lnwever,  whether  allowed  or 
not,  would  have  been  called,  fifty  years  ago,  'na- 
tional rights,'  and  not  the  rights  of  nationalities. 
The  word  '  nationality '  was  frequently  used  in  1814 
and  1815,  when  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  in  prepa- 
ration, but  it  simply  meant  the  fact  of  being  na- 
tional. Thus,  when  it  was  desired  to  guarantee  to 
the  Polish  subjects  of  Prussia  their  continued  exist- 
ence as  Poles,  a  clause  was  devised  binding  the 
Prussian  king  to  grant  them  '  institutions  calculated 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  their  nationality.' 
Sixteen  years  afterwards,  when  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  the  declara- 
tion which  it  so  often  repeated,  that  '  Polish  nation- 
ality shall  not  perish,'  every  one  understood  this  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  determination  that  the  Poles 
should  not  be  extinguished  as  a  nation,  though 
Poland  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state.  No  one  at  that  time  said  that  Poland  was '  an 
oppressed  nationality,'  or  that  the  Poles  under  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Governments  were 
'  oppressed  nationalities'  It  was  stated  simply  and 
correctly  that  the  Poles  (who  have  never  ceased  to 
form  a  nation  in  all  but  the  political  sense  of  the 
word)  were  oppressed  in  reference  to  their  nation- 
ality, which  the  partitioning  powers  had,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  promised  to  see  respected. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  as  the  expression  'la 
nationality  Polonaise'  became  popularized,  a  con- 
crete instead  of  abstract  meaning  was  given  to  the 
substantive,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  a  na- 
tionality as  signifying  something  less  than  a '  na- 
tion'— either  a  fragment  or  remains  of  one,  or  the 
nucleus  of  one  that  had  not  yet  existed.  When  the 
Revolution  of  ISiS  broke  out,  'oppressed  nationali- 
ties' were  heard  of  everywhere,  and  meant,  in  the 
language  of  the  period,  not  only  oppressed  nations, 
but  any  oppressed  bodies  of  population,  or,  indeed, 
any  bodies  of  population  differing  in  race,  language, 
and  national  feeling  from  the  governing  race  of 
the  state  to  which  they  belonged;  such  for  instance 
as  the  Bohemians  in  the  Austrian  Empire. — Suther- 
land Edwards,  The  Polish  Captivity,  vol.ii.  ch.  vi. 

Nationally,  adv.  With  regard  to  the  nation. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews, 
who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant, 
every  sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  spiritual 
adultery. — South,  Sermons. 

Native,  adj. 

1.  Produced  by  nature;  natural;  not  artifi- 
cial. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough. 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.  Spenser. 
This  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear, 

But  of  itself  is  native  in  the  breast.  Sir  J.  Davies, 
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2.  Natural ;  such  as  is  according  to  nature ; 
original. 

The  members,  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume 
the  native  sedateness  of  their  temper. — Swift. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth  ;  belonging  by  birth. 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative ; 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Humble  Petition  of  the 
Poets  to  the  Five  Members. 

4.  Relating  to  the  birth;  pertaining  to  the 
time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment ;  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God. — Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves.  Ibid.  iv.  3. 

5.  Original ;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?   O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  462. 

C.  Born  with;  co-operating  with;  congenital. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

7.  Oyster.  Colloquial. 

His  eyes  rested  on  a  newly-opened  oyster-shop, 
With  natives  laid,  one  deep,  in  circular  marble 
basins  in  the  windows,  together  with  little  round 
barrels  of  oysters  directed  to  Lords  and  Baronets, 
and  Colonels  and  Captains,  in  every  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe.  —  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Boz,  Mis- 
placed Attachment  of  Mr.  John  Dounce. 

'  You  have  had  plenty,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  hostess. 
'  Go  along  with  your  foreign  manners ! '  '  That  ain't 
foreign,  bless  you ! '  cried  Mark.  'Native  as  oysters, 
that  is  !  One  more,  because  it's  native .'  As  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  land  we  live  in  !  This  don't  count 
as  between  you  and  me,  you  understand,'  said  Mr. 
Tapley.  '  I  ain't  a  kissing  you  now,  you'll  observe. 
1  have  been  among  the  patriots  :  I'm  a  kissin'  my 
country.' — Id.,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Native,  s. 

1.  Person  born  in  any  place;  indigenous  in- 
habitant. 

Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pre- 
tence of  planting  religion;  God  surely  will  no  way 
be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices. — Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  431. 

2.  Offspring.  Obsolete. 

The  accusation, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Natively,  adv. 

1.  Naturally;  not  artificially. 

We  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  77. 

There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 
in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel,  as  an  hypo- 
crite to  be  pious. — Tatler,  no.  211. 

2.  Originally. 

This  goodness  of  God  natively  proceeded  from  his 
will,  as  thought  and  truth  proceedeth  from  his 
mind. — Shelford,  Learned  Discourses,  p.  181. 
Nativity,  s. 

1.  Birth  ;  issue  into  life. 

Concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births 
of  all  are  only  blessed. — Bacon. 

They  looked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of  their 
nativity,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the  pains 
and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world. — Nelson. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of 
Canaan. — Ezekiel,  xvi.  3. 

My  husband  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 

These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  482. 
Natron,  s.    See  extract. 

Sodium,  the  Natrum  of  the  Germans,  was  dis- 
covered in  1807,  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium.  .  . .  The  protoxide  of  sodium,  commonly 
called  soda,  and  by  the  Germans  natron,  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  sodium  in  air  or  water,  as  po- 
tassa  from  potassium. — Turner,  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry: 1847. 

Natterjack,  s.  [?]  Native  reptile  so  called, 
akin  to  the  toad  ;  Bufo  calamita. 
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This  species  frequents  dry  and  sandy  places ;  it  is 
found  on  Putney  Common,  and  also  near  Revesby 
Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is  called  the  natter 
jack.  It  never  leaps,  neither  does  it  crawl  with  the 
slow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  its  motion  is  more  like  run- 
ning. Several  are  found  commonly  together,  and, 
like  others  of  the  genus,  they  appear  in  the  even- 
ings. Its  deep  and  hollow  voice  is  heard  to  a  great 
distance.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  clouded  with  brown,  and  covered  with  po- 
rous pimples  of  unequal  sizes ;  on  the  back  is  a  yel- 
low line ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  paler 
hue,  marked  with  black  spots  which  are  rather 
rough :  on  the  fore-feet  are  four  divided  toes,  on  the 
hind,  five,  a  little  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body 
is  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  breadth,  one  and  a 
quarter ;  the  length  of  the  fore-legs,  one  inch  one 
sixth ;  of  the  hind  legs,  two  inches.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  this  account. — 
Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  natter-jack  toad  is  taken  in  a  marsh  on  the 
coasts  of  Solway  Frith,  almost  brackish  (certainly  so 
in  winter),  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  spring- 
tide high-water  mark.  It  lies  between  the  village  of 
Carse  and  Saturness  (Southerness)  point,  where  I 
have  found  them  for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the 
coast.  They  are  very  abundant. — Sir  W.  Jardine, 
in  Bell's  History  of  British  Reptiles. 

Natty,  adj.    [?  neat.']    Smart ;  spruce.  Col- 
loquial. 
Natural,  adj. 

1.  Produced oreffectedbynature; not. artificial. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
heavy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible 
from  them  to  contrive  such  an  artificial  revolution 
as  shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  itself. — Bishop 
Wilkins,  Dedalus. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Dashville,  Fitz  ? ' 
said  Mr.  Berners  to  Lord  Fitzheron,  'I  saw  you 
dancing  with  her.'  '  I  can't  bear  her :  she  sets  up 
to  be  natural,  and  is  only  rude ;  mistakes  insolence 
for  innocence;  says  everything  which  comes  first  to 
her  lips,  and  thinks  she  is  gay  when  she  is  only 
giddy.' — Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Illegitimate  ;  not  legal. 

This  would  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural, 
to  that  of  legal  propagation ;  which  has  ever  been 
encouraged  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all 
institutions. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Bestowed  by  nature  ;  not  acquired. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents. — 
Swift. 

4.  Not  forced  ;  not  farfetched ;  dictated  by 
nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and  na- 
turalest  considerations  that  belong  to  this  piece. — 
Sir  H.  Woiton. 

5.  Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

If  solid  piety,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  of  them- 
selves, is  much  wanted  in  that  sex,  it  is  the  plain 
and  natural  consequences  of  a  vain  and  corrupt 
education. — Law. 

6.  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom, 
as  natural  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light ;  fire  and 
warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them 
as  natural  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  them- 
selves.— Locke. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason  ;  not  revealed. 

I  call  that  natural  religion,  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  meer  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and  ex- 
perience, without  the  help  of  revelation. — Bishop 
Wilkins. 

8.  Tender  ;  affectionate  by  nature. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
He  wants  the  natural  touch. 

Shakespear.  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

9.  Unaffected;  according  to  truth  and  reality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their 
husbands  on  this  fatal  day ?— Addison. 

10.  Happening  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  without  the  intervention  of  vio- 
lence or  accident. 

11.  In  Music.  According  to  the  common 
scale  :  (as  opposed  to  accidental). 

12.  In  Botany.  Term  applied  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Jussieu :  (as  opposed  to  the 
artificial  classification  of  Linnaeus). 

13.  With  history. 

Dr.  Herman  really  did  teach  a  great  many  things 
too  much  neglected  at  schools;  ...  besides  Latin 
and  Greek,  he  taught  a  vast  variety  in  that  vague 
infinite  now-a-days  called  'useful  knowledge;'... 
he  engaged  lecturers  on  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
natural  history ;  . .  .  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of 
physical  science  were  enforced  with  zeal  and  care; 
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...  all  sorts  of  gymnastics  were  intermingled  with 
the  sports  of  the  play-ground. — Lord  Lytton,  Tlw 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

14.  Natural  law.    See  Nation  [Law  of 

Nations]. 
Natural.  5. 

1.  Idiot ;  one  born  without  the  usual  faculties 
of  reason  or  understanding ;  fool. 

That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow  com- 
pass he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will  find 
him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  a  perfect 
n  at  ura  I. — Locke. 

2.  Native  ;  original  inhabitant.  Obsolete. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturals  of  the  place  should 
be  in  a  state  of  freemen. — Abbot,  Description  of  the 
World. 

Oppression  in  many  places,  wears  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  naturals  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure 
it. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

3.  Gift  of  nature  ;  nature ;  quality.  Obsolete. 

The  wretcheder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps  ; 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  they  understand 
not  things.— B.  Jonson. 

To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl's 
intellectual  faculties  were  his  stronger  part,  and  the 
duke,  his  practical. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Naturalism,  s. 

1.  Mere  state  of  nature. 

Those  frolicksome,  revelling,  and  thoroughly  na- 
tural people,  who  give  a  full  swing  to  their  desires 
and  appetites :  .  . .  Those  spirited  and  wanton  cross- 
worms,  as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  striving 
with  speed  and  alacrity  to  come  up  to  the  natural- 
ism and  lawless  privileges  of  the  first  class. — Bishop 
Lavington,  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected, 
p.  03. 

2.  Doctrine  of  those  who  deny  supernatural 
agency  in  revelation  and  miracles. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  died  in  1751,  and  his  philoso- 
phical works  were  published  in  1753.   Every  one 
knows  the  principles  and  presumption  of  that  un- 
happy nobleman.  He  was  of  that  sect  which,  to 
avoid  a  more  odious  name,  chooses  to  distinguish 
itself  by  that  of  naturalism. — Bishop  Hurd,  Life  of 
Bishop  Warburton. 
Naturalist,  s.  One  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  natural  history  and  philosophy  or  phy- 
sics. 

Admirable  artifice ;  wherewith  Galen,  though  a 
mere  naturalist,  was  so  taken,  that  he  could  not 
but  adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wise 
Creator. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Tell  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first 
march  and  retreat  to  the  tide, '  Hither  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further'?  Why  doth  not  the  water 
recover  his  right  over  the  earth,  being  higher  in 
nature  ? — Fuller. 

This  is  the  word  which  preeminently 
serves  as  the  precedent  in  favour  of  certain 
derivatives  in  -ist,  being  attached  to  the 
affix  -al,  rather  than  to  the  base  to  which 
the  -al  itself  is  affixed  ;  i.e.  it  favours  such 
forms  as  agricultur-al-ist,  rather  than 
agricultur-ist.  No  man  says  naturist : 
indeed  the  word  means  something  else. 
That  agriculturalist  is  over-long  is  not 
denied.  It  is  held,  however,  that  naturalist 
is  the  standard  for  words  of  four  syllables 
at  least.    See  Physicist. 

Naturality.  5.    Naturalness.  Obsolete. 

This  distinction  will  be  found  of  most  general  use, 
for  as  much  as  there  is  such  an  intricate  mixture 
of  naturality  and  preternaturality  in  age. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  133 :  1666. 
Naturalization,  s.    Act  of  investing  aliens 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  naturaliza- 
tion ;  whereby  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they 
stood  firm ;  but  when  they  did  spread,  they  became 
a  windfall. — Bacon. 

We  are  likewise  subject  to  the  fatal  drains  to  the 
East-Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming  emigra- 
tions of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depo- 
pulation can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or 
by  some  sensible  bill  of  naturalization. — Sir  W. 
Draper,  in  Letters  of  Junius,  let.  iv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  na- 
turalization act,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all  reli- 
gions.— Swift. 

Naturalize,  v.  a. 

1.  Adopt  into  a  community ;  invest  with  the 
privileges  of  native  subjects. 
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The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish  might 
not  be  naturalized  without  damage  to  themselves  or 
the  crown. — Sir  J.  Davies. 
2.  Make  natural ;  make  easy  like  things  na- 
tural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil  ;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labours  to  him. — South. 
Naturally,  ado.    In  a  natural  manner. 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  is  desired  naturally ;  God,  the 
author  of  that  natural  desire,  hath  appointed  na- 
tural means  whereby  to  fulfil  it;  but  man  having 
utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto  these  means,  hath 
had  other  revealed,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him,  how  that  which  is  desired  na- 
turally, must  now  supernaturally  be  attained. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  sense  be  not  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of 
things  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  naturally  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge. — South. 

2.  According  to  nature ;  without  affectation ; 
with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  in  my  song,  I  naturally  may  show ; 
Now  as  the  mountain  high ;  then  as  the  valley  low ; 
\       Here  fruitful  as  the  mead ;  there,  as  the  heath  be 
bare ; 

Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  I  may  be  rough,  tho'  rare. 

Drayton. 

That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  1. 
The  thoughts  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  na- 
turally from  the  persons  and  occasions. — Dryden. 

3.  Spontaneously ;  without  art ;  without  cul- 
tivation :  (as,  '  There  is  no  place  where 
wheat  naturally  grows'). 

naturalness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Natural.  • 

1.  State  of  being  given  or  produced  by  nature. 

The  naturalness  of  a  desire,  is  the  cause  that  the 
satisfaction  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  impor- 
tunes the  will ;  and  that  which  importunes  the  will 
puts  a  difficulty  on  the  will  refusing  or  forbearing 
it. — South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality ;  not  af- 
fectation. 

He  must  understand  what  is  contained  in  the 
temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
eyebrows. — Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  finest  for  the  naturalness  of 
the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. — 
Addison. 

Nature,  s.    [Lat.  natura ;  root  na  (grn),  in 

nascor  =  I  am  born.] 
1.  Abstract  entity  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  :  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  The  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die ;  he  said,  And  nature 
them. — Bacon. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Authour  of  Nature, 
or  'natura  naturans;'  as,  nature  hath  made  man 
partly  corporeal  and  partly  immaterial.  For  nature 
in  this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  '  Creator.'  Na- 
ture sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account  a 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  define 
the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this  sense 
may  be  used  'essence'  or  'quality.'  Nature  some- 
times means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  its 
nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when  we 
say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child  is  naturally 
forward.  This  may  be  expressed  by  saying,  'The 
man  was  born  so;'  or, '  The  thing  was  generated 
such.'  Nature  sometimes  means  an  internal  prin- 
ciple of  local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  stone  falls,  or 
the  flame  rises  by  nature  ;  for  this  we  may  say,  that 
'  The  motion  up  or  down  is  spontaneous,'  or  '  pro- 
duced by  its  proper  cause.'  Nature  sometimes 
means  the  established  course  of  things  corporeal ; 
as,  nature  makes  the  night  succeed  the  day.  This 
may  be  termed  '  established  order,'  or  '  settled 
course.'  Nature  means  sometimes  the  aggregate 
of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living 
one  :  as  when  physicians  say,  that  nature  is  strong, 
or  nature  left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this 
may  be  used,  'constitution,'  'temperament,'  or 
;  *  structure  of  the  body.'  Nature  is  put  likewise  for 
the  system  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there 
is  no  phoenix  or  chimera  in  nature.  For  nature 
thus  applied,  we  may  use  '  the  world,'  or  '  the 
universe.'  Nature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly 
taken  for  a  kind  of  semideity.  In  this  sense  it  is 
best  not  to  use  it  at  all. — Boyle,  Free  Enquiry  into 
the  Received  Notion  of  Nature. 

Simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Beyond  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heav'n. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  105. 
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The  blackbird  amid  leaf*  trees, 

The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 

Are  quiet  when  they  will. 
'With  nature  never  do  they  wage 

A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  free.  Wordsworth,  The  Fountain. 

'Nature,'  continued  my  new  acquaintance,  with- 
out attending  to  my  ejaculation— '  nature  indeed 
does  give  us  much,  and  nature  also  orders  each  of 
us  how  to  use  her  gifts.  II'  nature  give  you  the  pro- 
pensity to  drudge,  you  will  drudge;  if  she  give  me 
the  ambition  to  rise,  and  the  contempt  for  work,  I 
may  rise — but  I  certainly  shall  not  work.' — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Cartons,  pt.iv.  eh.  v. 

2.  Inherent  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  thing, 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  things. 

Why  leap'd  the  hills,  why  did  the  mountains 
shake? 

What  ail'd  them  their  fix'd  natures  to  forsake  ? 

Cowley. 

The  nature  of  brutes,  besides  what  is  common  to 
them  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  such  facul- 
ties, whereby  they  are  capable  of  apprehending  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or  pleasure  from 
them. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  that  although 
Richardson  has  on  the  whole  the  best  claim  to  the 
title  of  inventor  of  the  modern  English  novel,  he 
never  altogether  succeeded  in  throwing  off*  the  in- 
flation of  the  French  romance,  and  representing 
human  beings  in  the  true  light  and  shade  of  human 
nature.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

3.  Constitution  of  an  animated  bod}'. 

Nature,  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  temper. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

5.  Regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 

Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

G.  System  of  created  things. 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  the  young  apes  arc  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  nature. — Glanville. 

7.  Constitution  and  appearances  of  things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature, 
live  for  ever;  while  those  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a  par- 
tial view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion, 
can  only  he  coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them 
from  obscurity.— Bishop  Reynolds. 

8.  Natural  affection,  or  reverence ;  native 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen  (the  blood  of  Laius  shed), 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way, 
And  stain  the  sacred  womb  where  once  he  lay  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statins. 

9.  State  or  operation  of  the  material  world. 

Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate 

To  know  the  good  from  ill. 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

Pope,  Universal  Prayer. 

10.  Sort;  species. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in 
abundance  betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop. — 
Dryden. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  nature, 
or  conformable  to  truth  and  reality. 

Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are  un- 
prejudiced and  refined. — Addison. 

When  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  134. 

12.  Physics;  science  which  teaches  the  quali- 
ties of  things. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Nature  printing  [is]  the  art  of  reproducing  and 
printing  on  paper  botanical  specimens  of  flowers, 
leaves,  or  of  whole  plants,  so  truthfully  that  the 
microscope  may  detect  in  the  print  peculiarities  too 
minute  to  admit  of  imitation  by  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  engraver.  .  .  .  The  subject  to  be  printed 
is  first  thoroughly  dried  by  placing  it  between  thick 
blotting  paper,  and  pressing  it  in  a  screw  press,  fre- 
quently changing  the  paper,  and  repeating  the  pro- 
cess until  all  moisture  is  extracted;  in  some  in- 
stances the  services  of  the  sun,  or  even  of  artificial 
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heat,  are  additionally  called  into  requisition.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dried  ...  it  is  ready  for  manipula- 
tion. The  plant  may  be  said  to  engrave  its  own  plate 
in  this  wise  :  a  thick  piece  of  pure  soft  sheet  lead, 
rather  larger  than  the  paper  on  which  the  subject 
is  ultimately  to  bo  printed,  must  be  planed  as  bright 
and  even  as  a  looking  glass.  .  . .  Upon  the  bright 
prepared  lead  plate  the  subject  is  laid  in  the  position 
required,  and  is  then  passed  between  powerful 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  until  the  plant  is  embedded 
in  the  lead,  and  a  fac-simile  matrix  is  the  result. — 
R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Nature,  v.  a.  Endow  with  natural  qualities 
Obsolete. 

He  which  natureth  every  kynde, 
The  myghty  God,  so  as  I  fynde, 
Of  man,  whiche  is  his  creature, 
Hath  so  devyded  the  nature. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.  vii. 

Naturity.  s.  State  of  being  produced  by 
nature.  Obsolete. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the 
second;  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute 
unto  naturity.—Sir  T.  Browne. 

Naufrage.  s.  [Fr.  naufrage  ;  Lat.  naufra- 
gium  ;  navis  =  ship  +frungo  =  break.]  Ship, 
wreck.  Hare. 

Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufrage,  and  perishing  of 
infinite  subjects.— Bacon,  Speech  at  taking  his  Plact 
in  Chancery. 

Naufragous.  adj.  Causing  shipwreck.  Rare. 

That  tempestuous,  and  oft  naufragous  sea,  wherein 
youth  and  handsomeness  are  commonly  tossed  with 
no  less  hazard  to  the  body  than  the  soul. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  33. 

Naught,  s.  [«e  =  not,  aught  =  a  whit  =  any- 
thing ;  A.S.  na  +  wiht. — see  Not.]  No- 
thing. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer;  but 
when  he  is  gone  his  way  then  he  boasteth. — Pro- 
verbs, xx.  14. 

Set  at  naught.  Disregard. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Naught,   adj.  Worthless. 

With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  difference  be- 
tween things  naught  and  things  indifferent  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy  about  the 
manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Thy  sister's  naught.   O  Regan!  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Naughtiness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Naughty;  wickedness;  badness;  slight 
wickedness  or  perverseness,  as  of  children. 
No  remembrance  of  naughtiness  delights  but  mine 
own  ;  and  methinks  the  accusing  his  traps  might  in 
some  manner  excuse  my  fault,  which  certainly  I 
loth  to  do.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Idleness,  the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse 
of  naughtiness. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  83. 

Naughtly.  adv.    Badly;  corruptly.  Hare. 

Thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit, 
Because  my  parents  naughtly  brought  me  up. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  297. 
Naughty,  adj.  [naught  =  worthless.]  Bad; 
wicked ;  corrupt. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fos- 
tered up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.— Sir  P, 
Sidney. 

These  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights. 

Shakespear ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
If  gentle  slumbers  on  thy  temples  creep, 
But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone. 

Dryden,  Epithalamium  of  Helen  and  Menelaus. 

Naumachy,  s.  [Gr.  pavflaxia,  from  vavQ  = 
ship,  ^"x^  =  battlej  uaxopai  =  fight.]  Naval 
battle ;  sea-fight. 

And  now  the  naumachie  begins 
Close  to  the  surface. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta,  Posthuma,  p.  43  :  1G59. 

Nausea,  s.    [Lat.]  Feeling  of,  tendency  to, 

sickness. 

The  sickness  and  nausea,  usual  in  other  cases  of 
the  like  nature,  being  marvellously  in  this  trans- 
ferred to  the  by-standers. — Dodsley. 

Nausea  is  another  uneasy  sensation.  It  is  some- 
times a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  .  .  .  Sometimes  it  is  a  very  important  indi- 
rect symptom,  taken  in  conjunction  with  others,  of 
disease  in  some  part  at  a  distance  from  the  stomach 
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—in  the  kidney,  for  example,  or  in  the  brain.— Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  viii. 
Nauseate,  v.  n.     Grow  squeamish ;  turn 
away  with  disgust. 

We  are  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  good  meat,  when 
we  know  that  an  ill  cook  did  dress  it.  —  Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  oh.  xxxix. 

Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate,  and  prow  tired 
of  a  particular  subject  before  you  have  finished  it.— 
Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Kauscate.  V.  a. 

1.  Loathe;  reject  with  disgust. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary  ;  for  many  are 
cry'd  up  in  one  age.  which  are  deoryed  and  nau- 
seated in  another.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 
Nauseates  the  praise,  which  in  her  youth  she  won, 
And  hates  the  nuise by  which  she  was  undone. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  43. 

Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  u.  3S8. 

2.  Affect  w  ith  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her.  as  if  he 
were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail.— 
Swift. 

Nauseous,  adj.  Loathsome ;  disgustful ;  re- 
garded with  abhorrence. 

Those  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight, 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite  : 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Arte,  pt.  iv. 
Such  terrors  would  disgrace  a  cookmaid  or  a 
toothless  aunt ;  when  they  fall  from  the  lips  of 
bearded  and  senatorial  men  they  are  nauseous, 
antiperistaltic,  and  emetical.— Syaney'Smith, Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  let.  ix. 

Nauseously,  adv.  In  a  nauseous  manner  ; 
loathsomely;  disgustingly. 

This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well  know- 
ing how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  re- 
bellious commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept  in 
reserve. — Dry  den. 

Their  satire's  praise ; 
So  nauseously  and  so  unlike  they  paint. 

Garth,  Dispensary. 
Nauseousness.  5.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Nauseous;   loathsomeness:   quality  of 
raising  disgust. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a 
reasonable  man,  when  he  sees  he  can  hardly  ap- 
proach greatness  but  as  a  moated  castle ;  he  must 
first  pass  through  the  mud  and  filth  with  which  it 
is  encompassed.— Dryden,  Aurenyzebe. 
Nautic.  adj.    [Lat.  nauticus  ;  navis  =  ship.] 
Pertaining  to  sailors:  (Nautical  com- 
moner). 

How  did  thy  senses  quail, 
Seeing  the  shores  so  swarm'd,  and  round  about 
Hearing  confused  shoutings  of  the  nautick  rout ! 

Sir  R.  Fanshawe,  Poems,  p.2S8  :  1C7G. 

Nautical,  adj.    Same  as  N  auti  c.  Hare. 

He  elegantly  shewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depainted  the  nautical  compass  with  'aut 
magnes,  aut  magna.'—  Camden. 

Nautilus,  s.  In  Zoology.  Cephalopod  so 
called,  of  the  genera  Argonauta  {Paper) 
and  Spirula  (Pearl). 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man.  iii.  177. 
The  Argonaut  . .  .  is  remarkable  as  being  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  shell  of  exquisite  beauty  familiarly  known 
as  that  of  the  Paper-Nautilus.  ...  It  was  ...  to  this 
Cephalopod  that  the  ancients  assigned  the  honour 
of  having  first  suggested  to  mankind  the  possibility 
of  traversing  the  sea  in  ships  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  elegant  than  the  little  barque  in  which  the 
Argonaut  was  supposed  to  skim  over  the  waves, 
hoisting  a  pair  of  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  steering  its 
course  by  the  assistance  of  oars  provided  for  the 
purpose. ...  On  such  respectable  authority  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Cuvier  assenting  to  and  sanc- 
tioning the  statement  that,  when  the  sea  is  calm, 
fleets  of  these  little  sailors  might  be  seen  navigating 
its  surface,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula  or  arms 
instead  of  oars ;  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  out 
two,  which  are  broadly  expanded  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  sails.  Should  the  waves  become  agitated, 
or  danger  threaten,  the  Argonaut,  as  we  are  told, 
draws  in  his  arms,  lowers  his  sail,  and  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  his  shell  disappears  beneath  the 
waters.  It  is  a  thankless  office  to  dispel  the  plea- 
sant dreams  of  imagination ;  yet  such  becomes  our 
disagreeable  duty  upon  this  occasion.  M.  Sander 
Rang,  in  a  recently-published  memoir  upon  this 
subject,  lias,  from  actual  observation  apparently, 
the' following  facts:— 1st.  That  the  belief,  more  or 
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less  generally  entertained  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
respecting  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Poulpe  of 
the  Argonaut  in  progressing  by  the  help  of  sails  or 
oars  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  erroneous.  2nd. 
The  arms  which  are  expanded  into  membranes  have 
no  other  function  than  that  of  enveloping  the  shell 
in  which  the  animal  lives,  and  that  for  a  determi- 
nate object  to  be  explained  hereafter.  3rd.  The 
Poulpe,  with  its  shell,  progresses  in  the  open  sea  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  Cephalopods.  And  lastly, 
that  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  Argonaut, 
covered  with  its  shell,  creeps  upon  an  infundibuli- 
form  disk,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  arms  at 
their  base,  and  presenting  (alas  !)  the  appearance  of 
a  Gasteropod  mollnsk. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Out- 
line of  the  Organisation  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
pp.  503-4,  §§1512-15:  1861. 

The  Nautilus  pompilius,  of  which  the  only  speci- 
men obtained  in  modern  times  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  by  Professor  Owen,  who  has  most 
completely  investigated  its  general  organisat  ion  and 
relations  with  other  families  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
The  shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  maybe  met  with  in  every  eonchologieal 
collection,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  mollusk  that  inhabits  it— a  circumstance  per- 
haps to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  living 
animal  dwells  in  deep  water,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  surface  is  so  vigilant  against  surprise,  that  at 
the  slightest  alarm  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  .  . .  For 
this  invaluable  addition  to  zoological  knowledge, 
science  is  indebted  to  George  Bonnet,  Esq.,  who 
obtained  the  living  animal  near  the  Island  of  Erro- 
mango,  New  Hebrides.— Ibid.  pp.  5G5-G,  §  1517,  and 
note. 

Naval,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
ships. 

Encamping  on  the  main, 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain  ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  ileet  confined. 

Waller. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  Year  1700. 

Masters  of  such  numbers  of  strong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  naval  stores  that  furnish 
the  world. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Navals.  s.  pi.    Naval  affairs.  Rare. 

It  was  a  day  of  signal  triumph,  the  action  of  it 
having  much  surpassed  all  that  was  done  in  Crom- 
well's time,  whose  navals  were  much  greater  than 
had  ever  been  in  any  age. — Lord  Clarendon,  Life, 
ii.  507. 

Navarchy.  s.  Knowledge  of  managing 
sbips. 

Navarchy,  and  making  models  for  buildings  and 
riggings  of  ships. — Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib, 
p.  6:  1648. 

Nave.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Middle  part  of  a  church  distinct  from  the 
aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehends  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  chancel. — Aylijfe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

[Middle  Latin  navis,  French  nef,  the  part  of  the  church 
in  which  the  laity  were  placed.  'Navem  quoque 
basilica;  auxit.'  (Ordericus  Vitalis.)  Supposed  to  be 
from  the  vaulted  roof,  the  curved  roofs  of  African 
huts  being  compared  by  Sallust  to  the  hull  of  a  ship. 
'  Oblonga  incurvis  lateribus  tecta  quasi  navium 
carinas  sunt.'  Ducange  gives  several  instances  in 
which  navis  is  used  for  the  vaulted  roof  over  part  of 
a  church.  '  Simulque  et  in  nave  quae  est  super  al- 
tare  sarta  tecta  omnia  noviter  restauravit.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  Spanish  cubo  is  the  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
Italian  cuba,  the  nave  or  middle  aisle  of  a  church. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Nave.  s.  [A.S.  n«/.]  Middle  part  of  the 
wheel  in  which  the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune!  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.      Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the  hollows  of  the  naves 
by  their  swift  rotations  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
produce  a  heat  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  set  them 
on  fire. — Ray. 

Navel,  s.    [A.S.  nafela."] 

1.  Central  point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen where  the  umbilical  cord  emerges 
from  the  fcetus. 

Imbrasides  addrest 
His  javeline  at  him,  and  so  ript  his  navill,  that  the 
wound, 

As  endlessly  it  shut  his  eyes,  so  open'd  on  the 

ground, 
It  powr'd  his  entrailes. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live, 
Peed  by  the  navel :  here  they  feed  not  so. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Middle  ;  interior  part. 
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Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton,  Comus,  520^ 

Naveigali.  s.    See  extract. 

Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the 
back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel,  oc- 
casioned either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or 
the  stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper  buckle 
sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  some  hard  weight  or 
knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  saddle. — Todd. 

Navelstring.  s.    Umbilical  cord. 

There  is  a  superintending  providence,  that  some 
animals  will  hunt  for  the  teat  before  they  are  quite 
gotten  out  of  the  secundines,  and  parted  from  the 
navelstring. — Dcrham,  Physico-Theology. 

Navelwort.  s.  Native  plant  so  called ; 
Cotyledon  umbilicus. 

Navew.  s.  [Fr.  naveau  ;  Lat.  napus.]  Tur- 
nip. 

Navicular,  adj.  Having  the  shape,  or  cha- 
racter, of  a  ship  {navis)  or  boat :  (specially 
applied  in  Furriery  to  a  bone  in  the  horse's 
foot,  and  to  a  disease  to  which  it  is  subject). 

Navicular  disease  .  .  .  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which 
covers  the  cartilage  of  the  navicidar  bone,  as  well  as 
the  tendon  which  corresponds  to  the  bone.  ...  If 
the  active  treatment  does  not  succeed,  our  only  re- 
source is  the  operation  of  neurotomy ,  which  removes 
pain  and  lameness  by  destroying  sensation. — C.  IK, 
Johnson,  The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

Navigability,  s.     Capability  of  affording 

passage  to  vessels. 
Navigable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  passed 
by  ships  or  boats. 

The  firsfrpeopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
these  navigable  rivers  or  their  branches,  by  which 
the  one  might  give  succour  to  the  other. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas. 

Dryden. 

Navigate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  navirjatus,  pass.  part, 
of  navie/o.]    Sail ;  pass  by  water. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
the  western  ocean. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Navigate,  v.  a.    Pass  by  ships  or  boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperour  Claudius,  was 
the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean. — Ar- 
buthnot, Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Navigation,  s. 

1.  Act  or  art  of  travelling  by  water. 

Our  shipping  for  munber,  strength,  mariners,  and 
all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation,  is  as  great 
as  ever. — Bacon. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  navigation. — 
Dr.  II.  More. 

Kudo  as  their  ships,  was  'navigation  then, 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  ; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 

And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  polestar  shone. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clix. 

Their  [the  members  of  the  Royal  Society]  busi- 
ness was,  precluding  affairs  of  state  and  questions 
of  theology,  to  consider  and  discuss  philosophical 
subjects,  and  whatever  had  any  connexion  with  or 
relation  to  them— as  physic,  anatomy,  geometry, 
astronomy,  navigation,  statics,  magnetism,  che- 
mistry, mechanics,  and  natural  experiments,  with 
the  state  of  these  studies  as  then  cultivated  at  home 
or  abroad. — Dr.  Birch,  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  i.  1. :  175G. 

William  Emerson,  amathematician  and  mechanist 
of  great  talent,  whose  death  did  not  take  place  till 
1782,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighty-first  year,  is 
the  author  of  a  series  of  works  on  fluxions,  trigo- 
nometry, mechanics,  navigation,  algebra,  optics, 
astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c. — Craik,  History 
of  English  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  846. 

2.  Ships  in  general. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Navigator,  s. 

1.  Sailor;  seaman;  traveller  by  water. 

By  the  sounding  of  navigators,  that  sea  is  not 
three  hundred  and  sixty  foot  deep. — Brereioood. 

The  rules  of  navigators  must  often  fail. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

The  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  the 
submarine  navigators  will  want  winds,  tides,  and 
the  sight  of  the  heavens. — Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathe- 
matical Magic. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  a 
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globe  in  speculation,  lias  since  been  surrounded  by 
the  boldness  of  many  navigators.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
2.  Labourer  employed  in  digging  trenches, 
as  for  railways,  sewers,  or  canals ;  exca- 
vator :  (the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
is  improper,  but  it  lias  passed  into  general 
use  in  the  contracted  form  Navvy). 
Navvy,  s.    Contracted  form  of  Naviga- 
tor, 2. 

Wavy.  s.    Assemblage  of  ships,  commonly 
ships  of  war  ;  fleet. 

AVe  mette  of  sbyppes  a  grete  nave, 
Full  of  people  that  wolde  in  to  Irlowle. 

Old  Morality  of  Hycke-Scorner. 
On  the  western  coast  rideth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
Levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer 
of  t lie  navy  for  his  majesty's  use. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  liv. 

Ifawl.  s.  Awl. 

Use  saddle,  and  bridle,  whitleather,  and  nail, 
With  collar  and  harness. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

The  master  was  appointed  to  bore  their  ears 
through  with  a  vawl,  and  so  to  mark  them  for  perpe- 
tual servants. — Fotlierby,Atheomastix,  p.  120 :  1622. 

Nay.  adv.    [see  No.] 

1.  No :  (opposed  to  yea). 

Disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'  other  nay. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 

Now  so  it  chanced— from  wet  or  dry, 
It  boots  not  how— I  know  not  why — 
She  missed  her  wonted  food ;  and  quickly 
Poor  fancy  staggered  and  grew  sickly. 
Then  came  a  restless  state,  'twixt  yea  and  nay, 
His  faith  was  fixed,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  flow ; 
Or  like  a  bark,  in  some  half-sheltered  bay, 
Above  its  anchor  driving  to  and  fro.  Coleridge. 

2.  Word  employed  to  contradict  a  previous 
assertion  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  it. 

A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour,  yea, 
when  he  is  absent ;  nay,  when  dead,  by  his  example 
and  memory ;  so  good  authors  in  their  style.— B. 
Jonson,  Discoveries. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty,  nay,  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would,  to 
come  and  hear. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies; 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beauties;  for 
the  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased. — 
Dryden. 

If  a  son  should  strike  his  father,  not  only  the 
criminal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out, 
nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived, 
would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 
would  be  razed. — Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Word  of  refusal. 

They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being 
Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now 
do  they  thrust  us  out  privily?  nay,  verily;  but  let 
them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  —  Acts, 
xvi  37. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork  would 
not  be  said  nay,  so  that  at  last  he  promised  him  to 
come. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
"When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.      Old  Proverb. 

The  following  extract  gives  a  distinction 
between  Nay  and  No,  now  obsolete,  but 
•which  the  writer  in  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Museum,  to  whom  the  notice  is 
due,  states  to  have  been  common  in  the 
time  of  YVicliffe. 

I  would  not  here  note  by  the  way  that  Tyndall 
here  translateth  no  for  nay,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and 
mistaking  of  the  English  worde:  saving  that  ye 
should  see  that  he  whych  in  so  two  plain  Englishe 
wordes,  and  so  common  as  in  naye  and  no,  cannot 
tell  when  he  should  take  the  one  and  when  tother, 
is  not  for  translating  into  Englishe  a  man  very 
mete.  For  the  use  of  these  two  wordes  in  answer- 
ing a  question  is  this.  No  answereth  the  question 
framed  by  the  affirmative.  As,  forensample,  if  a  man 
should  ask  Tyndall  himselfe ;  Is  an  heretikemcte  to 
translate  Holy  Scripture  into  English  ?  to  thys 
question,  if  he  will  aunswere  trewe  English,  he  must 
aunswere  nay  and  not  no.  And  a  lyke  difference  is 
there  betwene  these  two  adverbs  ye  and  yes.  For 
if  the  question  be  framed  unto  Tyndall  in  the  af- 
firmative in  thys  fashion,  If  an  heretique  falsely 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  Englishe,  to 
make  his  false  heresies  seem  the  word  of  Godde,  be 
his  bokes  worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  question 
asked  in  thys  wyse,  if  he  will  aunswere  trewe  English, 
he  must  aunswere  ye  and  not  yes.  But  now  if  a 
question  be  asked  him  thus  :  1°,  by  the  negative.  If 
a  heretike  falsely  translate  the  New  Testament 
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into  Enclishe,  to  make  his  false  heresie  seme 
the  word  of  God,  bo  not  his  bokes  well  worthy  to 
be  burned  ?  To  thys  question,  in  thys  fashion 
framed,  if  he  will  aunswere  trew  Englishe,  he  may 
not  aunswere  ye,  but  must  answere  yes,  and  say  yes, 
be  they  bothe  the  translation  .and  the  translatour, 
and  all  that  wyll  hold  with  them.— Sir  T.  More. 

Nick  with  nay.    See  Nick. 

Way.  s.    Denial ;  refusal. 

There  is  a  faire  bedde  there  also,  which  she  deter- 
mineth  to  sell,  and  would  have  you  to  have  the  first 
nay  of  it.— Radcliffe,  Letters :  March  20,  1613. 

There  was  no  nay,  but  I  must  in, 
And  take  a  cup  of  ale.  W.  Broivne. 

Way.  ».  «.    Refuse.  Obsolete. 

The  state  of  a  cardinal  . .  .  was  naied  and  denaied 
him. — Holinshed,  Chronicle  of  England,  p.  620. 
Wayward,  s.    [icard  as  in  to-ivard,  west- 
ivard,  &c]    Tendency  to  denial. 

But  I'd  say,  he  had  not, 
And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Wayword.  s. 

1 .  Proverbial  reproach  ;  byword.  Obsolete. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayicord,  and  make 
him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed. — Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

2.  Watchword.  Obsolete. 

I  have  spoke  with  her;  and  wo  have  anayword 
how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  cry  mum ;  she  cries  budget ;  and  by  that  we 
know  one  another. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  2. 
We.  adv.  [see  No.] 

1.  Not. 

Yet  who  was  that  Belphcebe,  he  ne  wist. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
But  when  she  saw  at  last,  that  he  ne  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her  will, 
She  turu'd  her  love  to  hatred  manifold. 

Ibid.  v.  4,  30. 

2.  Nor. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover'd  closely  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  ej-e  be  ever  seen, 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Weal.  v.  a.    [A.S.  analan.~\  Anneal. 

This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glasses  being 
gradually  cooled  or  nealed.— Boyle. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
neal  it  first,  because  it  will  make  it  softer,  and  con- 
sequently work  easier.  The  common  way  is  to  give 
it  a  blood-red  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it  cool  of 
itself. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Weal.  v.  n.    Become  annealed. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein  if 

they  stand  and  neal,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 

away. — Bacon. 
Weap.  adj.    [Norse,  knap. J    Low  :  (applied 

to  the  tides). 

The  waters  are  in  perpetual  agitation  of  flux  and 

refluxes ;  even  when  no  wind  stirs,  they  have  their 

neap  and  spring  tides.  —  Bishop  Hail,  Remains, 

p.  66. 

How  doth  the  sea  constantly  observe  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  its  springs  and  neap-tides,  and  still  retain  its 
saltness,  so  convenient  lor  the  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants. — Ray. 

Weap.  s.    Low  tide. 

The  mother  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  lost 
nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds  .Her  motion  of  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and  dead  neaps, 
are  as  constant  as  the  changes  of  the  moon. — Hake- 
will.  Apology. 

Wear.  s.  [German,  nier.~\  Kidney:  ('the 
near  fat,'  i.e.  the  fat  about  the  kidneys,  or 
suet,  is  not  uncommon  among  butchers). 

Wear.  adj.    [see  Nigh.] 

1.  Not  distant  in  place  or  time. 

This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto. — Genesis,  xix.  20. 
He  served  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  217. 

2.  Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enter- 
prize  or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should 
know  them  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that 
there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this  point ; 
we  are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they  have 
hitherto  said. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

3.  Direct;  straight;  not  winding. 

To  measure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xxi.  10. 

4.  Close ;  not  rambling ;  observant  of  style 
or  manner  of  the  thing  copied. 
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Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the 
most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  trans- 
lation of  the  JCneid.  Vet  though  he  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  blank  verse,  he  commonly  allows  two 
lines  for  one  in  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his 
sense. — Dryden. 

5.  Closely  related. 

None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of 
kin  to  him. — Leviticus,  xviii.  6. 

G.  Intimate ;  familiar ;  admitted  to  confi- 
dence. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

7.  Touching  ;  pressing ;  affecting ;  dear. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

He  could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be 
deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment. — Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious  ;  inclining  to  covetousness. 

A  near  and  hard  and  bucking  chapman  shall 
never  buy  good  flesh. — Hales  (of  Eton),  Sermon  on 
1  Corinthians,  vi.  13,  p.  20. 

Wear.  adv. 

1.  Almost. 

"Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals 
hurl'd, 

Near  from  the  mid-day's  point  throughout  the 
western  world.  Drayton. 

2.  Within  a  little. 

Self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds  are  so  sensi- 
ble of  every  restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think 
their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

He  that  paid  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum ; 
which  would  be  wear  about  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land. — Locke. 

3.  Closely :  (applied  to  relationship'). 

The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage.     Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

Wear.  prep.  [see  Nigh.]  At  no  great 
distance  from  ;  close  to ;  nigh ;  not  far 
from  :  (used  both  of  place  and  time). 

I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 
With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought, 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  438 
This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of 
the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape. — Locke. 
Wear.  v.  a.    Approach  ;  be  near  to. 
Give  up  your  key 
Unto  that  lord  that  neares  you. 

Hey  wood,  Royal  King. 

Wear.  v.  n.    Draw  near. 

Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 

How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 

Coleridge,  A  ncient  Mariner. 

Wearer,  adj.  Comparative  of  Near;  (for 
the  second  r  see  Nigh). 

Accidents,  which  however  dreadful  at  a  distance, 
at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour. — Bishop 
Fell. 

After  lie  has  continued  hisdoubling  in  his  thoughts, 
and  enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  is 
not  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition  than  at 
first  setting  out. — Locke. 

Whether  they  nearer  lived  to  the  blest  times, 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes ; 
"Whether  the  hermits  of  the  desart  fraught 
With  living  practice  by  example  taught.  Harte. 

Wearhand.  adv.  Closely;  without  acting  or 
waiting  at  a  distance. 

The  entering  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Holy  War. 
Wearly.  adv. 

1.  At  no  great  distance;  not  remotely. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood:  they 
are  diligent  to  observe  whatever  may  nearly  or  re- 
motely blemish  it.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Closely;  pressingly. 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  721. 

It  concerneth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that  go- 
vernment which  they  had  trusted  with  then-  money. 
— Swift. 

3.  In  a  niggardly  (close)  manner. 
Nearness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Near. 
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Neaesigiite 
Necessarian 

1.  Closeness  ;  not  remoteness  ;  approach. 

God,  by  reason  of  nearness,  forbad  them  to  be 
like  the  Canaanites  or  Egyptians. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original. — Pope. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 

'Whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sym- 
pathy between  persons  of  near  blood;  -as,  parents, 
children,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  be  many  re- 
ports in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of 
such  nearness,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  of 
it. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Tendency  to  avarice ;  caution  of  expence. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a 
kind  of  justness.  So  these  little  grains  of  gold  and 
silver,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great  heap. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nearsighted,  adj.  Shortsighted. 

When  the  eye  is  defective,  and  by  its  size  or  other 
conformation,  parallel  rays  form  their  foci  before 
they  arrive  at  the  retina,  then  the  person  can  see 
very  near  objects  only.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be 
nearsighted. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce  Spectacles. 

weat.  5.  [A.S.  nyten  =  cattle,  animals  in  gene- 
ral.] 

1.  Black  cattle ;  oxen;  (commonly  used  col- 
lectively). 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd  neat.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Smoak  preserveth  flesh ;  as' we  see  in  bacon,  neat's 
tongues,  and  niartlemas  beef. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Some  kick'd  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  223. 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  critic  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  Ibid.  i.  2,  459. 

2.  Single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  bot  h  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? — 
'Tis  passing  good  j  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  have  it. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Neat.  adj.  [Fr.  net ;  from  Lat.  nitidus  (niteo 
=  shine)  =  clean.] 

1.  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quick- 
ness and  passion ;  the  expression  humble,  yet  as 
pure  as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not 
florid ;  easy,  and  yet  lively. — Pope. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Third  Book,  being 
the  conclusion  of  the  i7th  Chapter,  is  a  specimen  of 
Warner's  very  neatest  style  of  narration. — Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  525. 

2.  Cleanly. 

If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  what 
poor  body  it  was,  that  was  so  surprisingly  neat  and 
clean. — Law. 

3.  Pure  ;  unadulterated  ;  unmingled. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall 
Neat  and  divine  drink. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
When  the  best  of  Greece  betides,  mixe  ever,  at  our 
cheere, 

My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small ;  and  our 

inferiour  mates 
Drinke  even  that  mixt  wine  measured  too;  thou 

drinkst  without  those  crutcs 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  Ibid. 

Neat-handed,  adj.  [often,  in  metre,  two 
words  rather  than  a  compound:  probably 
as  often,  in  conversation,  a  true  com- 
pound.'] 

1.  Clean-handed  ;  expeditious. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-lmndcd  Phyllis  dresses. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  SI. 

2.  Finished  ;  exact :  (applied  to  writing  in 
the  way  of  style). 

Nor  is  he  [Bishop  Burnet]  a  neat-handed  work- 
man even  of  that  class;  in  his  History  of  his  Own 
Time,  in  particular,  his  style,  with  no  strength,  or 
flavour,  or  natural  charm  of  any  kind,  to  redeem  its 
rudeness,  is  the  most  slovenly  undress  in  which  a 
writer  ever  wrapt  up  what  he  had  to  communicate, 
to  the  public— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

Neatherd,  s.  Ox  or  cowkeeper ;  one  who 
has  the  care  of  black  cattle. 

The  swains  and  tardy  neatherds  came,  and  last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Vireil.  Eclogues,  x.  28, 
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Neatly,  adv.    In  a  neat  manner. 

I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him.  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. — Shakespear, 
All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

To  love  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
Whether  there  be  any  instance  of  a  state,  wherein 
the  people,  living  neatly  and  plentifully,  did  not 
aspire  to  wealth? — Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  60. 

Neatness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  N eat. 

1.  Spruceness  ;  elegance  without  dignity. 

Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Cleanliness. 

That  no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me, 
under  shew  of  more  neatness  of  conscience  than  is 
cause.— Bacon,  To  King  James,  Cabbala,  p.  11. 

3.  Elegance  :  (applied  to  style). 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  French  poetry 
(and  indeed  of  French  art  generally),  neatness  in 
the  dressing  of  the  thought,  had  already  been  car- 
ried to  considerable  height  by  Malherbe,  Racan, 
Malleville,  and  others  ;  and  these  writers  are  doubt- 
less to  be  accounted  the  true  fathers  of  our  own 
Waller,  Carew,  Lovelace,  and  Suckling,  who  all 
began  to  write  about  this  time,  and  whose  verses 
may  be  said  to  have  first  exemplified  in  our  lighter 
poetry  what  may  be  done  by  correct  and  natural 
expression,  smoothness  of  flow,  and  all  that  lies  in 
the  ars  celare  artem — the  art  of  making  art  itself 
seem  nature. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
Neatress.  s.  Female  neatherd.  Hare. 
I  knew  the  lady  very  well, 

But  worthless  of  such  praise. 
The  neatresse  said ;  and  muse  I  do, 

A  shepherd  thus  should  blaze 
The  coate  of  beautie.     Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Neatsfoot.  s.  [from  neat  =  cattle.]    Foot  of 
a  cow  or  ox :  (common  in  combination 
with  oil,  the  construction  being  adjectival ; 
indeed,  as  a  substantive  it  may  be  said 
never  to  stand  alone  except  as  two  words). 
There  is  an  article  known  in  trade  under  the 
name  of  neatsfoot  oil ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  feet 
of  oxen ;  the  hair  and  hoofs  are  removed,  and  the 
bone,  rasped  down,  is  boiled  in  water  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  when  the  oil  separates  and  floats 
upon  the  surface.   This  oil  is  not  liable  to  change  or 
rancidity,  and  remains  liquid  at  32°;  it  is  used  for 
greasing  machinery,  and  more  especially  for  steeple 
clocks,  which  require,  in  consequence  of  the  cold  to 
which  they  are  frequently  exposed,  an  oil  not  liable 
to  solidify. — Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1264-5. 

Neatstongue.  s.    Ox,  or  cow's,  tongue. 

'  Say  what  thou  wilt,  honest  Tony,'  replied  Varney; 
'for  be  it  according  to  thine  absurd  faith,  or  accord- 
ing to  thy  most  villanous  practice,  it  cannot  choose 
but  be  rare  matter  to  qualify  this  cup  of  Alicant. 
Thy  conversation  is  relishing  and  poignant,  and 
beats  caviare,  dried  neat's-tongue,  and  all  other  pro- 
vocatives that  give  savour  to  good  liquor.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  v. 

Neb.  S.  [A.S.] 

1.  Nose;  beak;  mouth. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Nib. 

Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb. — Bacon. 

Many  of  these  his  [Holland,  the  translator's] 
books  he  wrote  with  one  pen,  whereon  he  himself 
thus  pleasantly  versified  : — 

'  With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still.' 
This  monumental  pen  he  solemnly  kept,  and  showed 
to  my  reverend  tutor,  Doctor  Samuel  Ward.  It 
seems  he  leaned  very  lightly  on  the  neb  thereof, 
though  weightily  enough  in  another  sense,  perform- 
ing not  slightly  but  solidly  what  he  undertook. — 
Fuller,  Worthies. 
Nebula,  s.  [Lat.]    Light,  gauzy  cloud. 

Nebulae  are  divided  by  Sir  W.  Hersehel  into  the 
following  classes  ;  1.  Clusters  of  stars,  in  which  the 
stars  are  clearly  distinguishable ;  2.  Resolvable  ne- 
bulae, or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist 
of  stars,  and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical 
power  of  the  telescope  might  be  expected  to  resolve 
into  distinct  stars;  3.  Nebulce,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  stars; 
4.  Planetary  nebula;  0.  Stellar  nebula;  and  6.  Ne- 
bulous stars.  —  Lockyer,  in  Brande  and  Cox-,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Nebular,  adj.    Connected  with  a  nebula : 

(as,  '  The  nebular  hypothesis '). 
Nebulosity,  s.    Nebulous  character. 

The  changes  I  have  observed  in  the  great  milky 

nebulosity  of  Orion,  twenty-three  years  ago,  and 


which  have  also  been  noticed  by  other  astronomers 
cannot  permit  us  to  look  upon  this  phenomenon  as 
arising  from  immensely  distant  regions  of  fixed 
stars.  Even  Huygens,  the  discoverer  of  it,  was 
already  of  opinion  that  in  viewing  it  we  saw,  as  it 
were,  through  an  opening  into  a  region  of  light 
(Systema  Saturnium,  pp.  8-0.)  Much  more  would  he 
be  convinced  now,  when  changes  in  its  shape  and 
lustre  have  been  seen,  that  its  light  is  not,  like  that 
of  the  Milky  Way,  composed  of  stars.  To  attempt 
even  a  guess  at  what  this  light  might  be  would  be 
presumptuous.  If  it  should  be  surmised,  for  in- 
stance, that  this  nebulosity  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  admit 
the  existence  of  an  effect  without  its  cause.  An  idea 
of  its  phosphorical  condition  is  not  more  philoso- 
phical unless  we  could  show  from  what  source  of 
phosphorical  matter  such  immeasurable  tracts  of 
luminous  phenomena  could  draw  their  existence  and 
permanency;  for  though  minute  changes  have  been 
observed,  yet  a  general  resemblance,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  telescopes,  is  still  to  be  perceived  in  the 
great  nebulosity  of  Orion,  ever  since  the  time  of  its 
first  discovery. — l)r.  J.  Hersehel  Hie  elder. 

As  this  English  cleared  itself  of  the  nebulosity,  the 
anomalies,  and  all  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
mother  idiom,  a  natural  style  was  formed. — i".  Dis- 
raeli, Amenities  of  Literature,  Origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

Nebulous,  adj.    Misty;  cloudy. 

The  nebula;  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view,  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
That  by  far  the  largest  of  them  consist  of  stars, 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  in  the  interminable 
range  of  system  upon  system,  and  firmament  upon 
firmament  which  we  thus  catch  aglimpse  of,  the  ima- 
gination is  bewildered  and  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be  true,  as,  to  say  the  least,  it  seems  extremely 
probable,  that  a  phosphorescent  or  self-luminous 
matter  also  exists,  disseminated  through  extensive 
regions  of  space,  in  the  manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog, 
now  assuming  capricious  shapes,  like  actual  clouds 
drifted  by  the  wind,  and  now  concentrating  itself 
like  a  cometic  atmosphere  around  particular  stars, 
what,  we  naturally  ask,  is  the  nature  and  distinction 
of  this  nebulous  matter  ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  stars 
in  whose  neighbourhood  it  is  found,  to  furnish,  by 
its  condensation,  their  supply  of  light  and  heat  ?  or 
is  it  progressively  concentrating  itself,  by  the  effect 
of  its  own  gravity,  into  masses,  and  so  laying  the 
foundations  of  new  sidereal  systems,  or  insulated 
stars  ?  It  is  easier  to  propound  such  questions  than 
to  offer  any  probable  reply  to  them. — Sir  J.  Hersehel, 
Outlines  of  Astronomy. 

I  refer  to  the  nebulous  stars,  objects  appearing  as 
single  and  perfect  fixed  stars  environed  by  a  halo. — 
Nichol,  Architecture  oftlie  Heavens,  p. 78:  1851. 

Nebulousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nebulous:  (Nebulosity  the  commoner 
word). 

Many  spots  in  the  brightest  moons,  and  much  ne- 
bulousness in  the  fairest  stars.  —  Bishop  Gauden, 
Hieraspistes,  p.  525:  1653. 
Nebuly.  adj. 

1.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Nebuly  moulding  [is]  an  ornament  in  Gothio 
architecture,  whose  edge  forms  an  undulating  or 
wavy  line,  and  introduced  in  corbel  tables  and  ar- 
chivolts. — 'Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 
Glossary. 

2.  In  Heraldry.    See  extract. 

Nebuly,  or  nebulee, . . .  [is]  when  a  coat  is  charged 
with  several  little  figures  in  form  of  clouds,  running 
within  one  another;  or  when  the  outline  of  a  bor- 
dure  or  ordinary  is  indented  or  waved. — Rees,  Ency- 
clopadia. 

Necessarian,  s.  Advocate,  upholder,  or 
supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  Todd  condemns  it  as  a  bad 
word,  and  one  without  any  useful  meaning ; 
adding  that  Dr.  Priestley  employs  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  properly  necessita- 
rian. Of  that  word,  however,  he  gives  no 
example  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  make  of  it  a 
separate  entry. 

That  the  free-will  metaphysicians,  being  mostly  of 
the  school  which  rejects  Hume's  and  Brown's  ana- 
lysis of  Cause  and  Effect,  should  miss  their  way  for 
want  of  the  light  which  that  analysis  affords,  cannot 
surprise.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  necessarians,  who 
usually  admit  that  philosophical  theory,  should  in 
practice  equally  lose  sight  of  it.  . . .  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  as  stated  by  most  who  hold  it,  is 
very  remote  from  fatalism  ;  it  is  probable  that  most 
necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or  less,  in  their 
feelings.  A  fatalist  believes,  or  half  believes  (for  no- 
body is  aconsistent  fatalist), not  only  that  whatever 
is  about  to  happen,  will  be  the  infallible  result  of  the 
causes  which  produce  it  (which  is  the  true  necessa- 
rian doctrine),  but  moreover  that  there  is  no  use  in 
struggling  against  it ;  that  it  will  happen  however 
we  may  strive  to  prevent  it.  Now,  a  necessarian 
believing  that  our  actions  follow  from  our  charac- 
ters, and  that  our  characters  follow  from  our  or- 
ganization, our  education,  and  our  circumstances, 
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is  apt  to  bo,  with  more  or  less  of  consciousness  on 
his  part,  a  fatalist  as  to  his  own  actions,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  his  nature  is  such,  or  that  his  education 
and  circumstances  have  so  moulded  his  character, 
that  nothing  can  now  prevent  him  from  feeling  and 
acting  in  a  particular  way,  or  at  least  that  no  effort 
of  his  own  can  hinder  it.  In  the  words  of  the  sect 
which  in  our  own  day  has  most  perseveringly  incul- 
cated and  most  perversely  misunderstood  this  great 
doctrine,  his  character  is  formed  for  him  and  not  by 
him  ;  therefore  his  wishing  that  it  had  been  formed 
differently  is  of  no  use ;  he  has  no  power  to  alter  it. 
But  this  is  a  grand  error.  He  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  power  to  alter  his  character.  Its  being,  in 
the  ultimate  resort,  formed  for  him,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  being  in  part  formed  by  him,  as  one 
of  the  intermediate  agents. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  b.  vi.  ch.  ii. 
Necessarily,  adv.  In  a  necessary  manner  ; 
having  the  character  of  necessity. 

1.  Indispensably. 

I  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one 
article  of  Christian  faith,  or  what  duty  required 
necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is,  which 
the  very  reading  of  the  word  of  God  is  not  apt  to 
notify. — Honker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Every  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote 
its  own  preservation  and  well-being. — Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence. 

They  who  recall  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  necessarily  set  bounds  and  limits 
unto  their  speeches. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

&.  By  causality  not  determined  by  the  agent ; 
by  fate  (so  called)  ;  not  freely. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  neces- 
sarily, once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. — Bishop 
Pearson. 

They  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 
whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity  of 
all  in feriour  events  into  the  free  determination  of 
God  himself ;  who  executes  necessarily,  that  which 
he  first  proposed  freely.— South,  Sermons. 
Necessary,  adj. 

1.  Needful;  indispensably  requisite. 

Being  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  same 
sanctity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare what  is  this  holiness  which  maketh  men  be 
accounted  holy  ones,  and  called  saints. — Bishop 
Pearson. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood  ; 
'Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  t  he  plea- 
sure and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our 
happiness;  and  that  is  holiness  and  goodness. — 
Archbishop  Tillolson. 

The  Dutch  would  go  on  to  challenge  the  military 
government  and  the  revenues,  and  reckon  them 
among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their 
barrier. — S'vift. 

2.  Not  free/  fatal ;  impelled  by  fate. 

f     Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  co'-ae  when  it  will  come. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

3.  Conclusive  in  the  way  of  logic;  decisive  by 
logical  consequences.    See  Universal. 

They  resolve  us  not,  what  they  understand  by  the 
commandment  of  the  word;  whether  a  literal  and 
formal  commandment,  or  a  commandment  inferred 
by  any  necessary  inference. —  White. 

No  man  can  shew  by  any  necessary  argument,  that 
it  is  naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  con- 
cerning America  should  be  false. — Archbishop  Til- 
lotson. 

Stewart,  in  his  criticism  of  Kant's  doctrines,  re- 
marks that,  in  asserting  that  the  human  mind  pos- 
sesses, in  its  own  ideas,  an  element  of  necessary  and 
universal  truth,  not  derived  from  experience,  Kant 
had  been  anticipated  by  Price,  by  Cudworth,  and 
even  by  Plato ;  to  whose  Theaetetus  both  Price  and 
Cudworth  refer,  as  containing  views  similar  to  their 
own.  And  undoubtedly  this  doctrine  of  ideas,  as 
indispensable  sources  of  necessary  truths,  was  pro- 
mulgated and  supported  by  weighty  arguments  in 
the  Theaetetus ;  and  has  ever  since  been  held  by 
many  philosophers,  in  opposition  to  the  contrary 
doctrine,  also  extensively  held,  that  all  truth  is  de- 
rived from  experience. —  Whewell,  Philosophy  of 
Discovery. 
Necessary,  s. 

1.  Object,  thing,  or  article,  not  only  conve- 
nient but  needful ;  thing  not  to  be  left  out 
of  daily  use :  (generally  plural). 

The  supernatural  necessaries  are,  the  preventing, 
assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  we  sup- 
pose God  ready  to  annex  to  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedient  humble 
spirits  receive  and  sincerely  embrace  it. — Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

We  are  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  as 
are  needful  to  us,  while  we  live  here.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
The  right  a  son  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 


vided  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
out  of  his  father's  stock,  gives  him  a  right  to  succeed 
to  his  father's  property  for  his  own  good. — Locke. 

Roland  Graeme  ...  followed  in  the  rear,  and... 
bore  under  the  other  arm  a  packet  of  necessaries  be- 
longing to  the  Queen.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot, 
ch.  xxxv. 

During  the  early  stages  of  social  development, 
every  small  group  of  people,  and  often  every  family, 
obtained  separately  its  own  necessaries;  but  now, 
for  each  necessary,  and  for  each  superfluity,  there 
exists  a  combined  body  of  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors, which  brings  its  branched  channels  of 
supply  within  reach  of  all. — Herbert  Spencer,  In- 
ductions of  Biology,  §  59. 

2.  Privy,  for  which  it  is  a  euphemism. 

The  boatmen  make  use  of  this  part  of  the  beach 
as  a  necessary. — Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain, 
let.  xiv. 

Necessitarian,  s.  Supporter  of,  believer 
in,  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity; 
(Todd,  condemning  Necessarian,  prefers 
the  form  before  us  without,  however,  giving 
an  example). 

So  far  as  these  necessitarians  maintain  the  certain 
influence  of  moral  motives  as  the  natural  and  sulli- 
cient  means  whereby  human  actions,  and  even 
human  thoughts,  are  brought  into  the  continued 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which  taking  its  begin- 
ning in  the  operations  of  the  infinite  mind,  cannot  i 
be  fully  understood  by  him,  so  far  they  do  service  ' 
to  the  cause  of  truth,  placing  the  great  and  glorious 
doctrine  of  foreknowledge  and  providence— absolute 
foreknowledge — universal  providence — upon  a  sure 
and  philosophical  foundation. — Bishop  Horsley. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  i 
some  of  the  ancient  Atheists  about  man's  free- 
agency,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  history  of 
Modern  Philosophy,  the  schemes  of  Atheism  and  of 
necessity  have  been  hitherto  always  connected  to- 
gether. Not  that  I  would  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  every  necessitarian  must  ipso 
facto  be  an  Atheist,  or  even  that  any  presumption 
is  afforded  by  a  man's  attachment  to  the  former 
sect,  of  his  having  the  slightest  bias  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  but  only  that  every  modern  Atheist  I  have 
heard  of  has  been  a  necessitarian. — V.  Stewart, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p. 571:  1854.  (Hamilton.) 
Necessitate,  v.  a.  Render  necessary ;  com- 
pel ;  force. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
York. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Man  seduced 
And  ftatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker:  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  41. 

Neither  the  Divine  Providence,  or  his  determina- 
tions, persuasions,  or  inflexions  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  will  of  rational  creatures  doth  deceive  the 
understanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  or 
incline  either  to  any  moral  evil. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his 
removal  from  the  court. — South,  Sermons. 

The  Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
And  other  agents  did  necessitate ; 
So  what  he  order'd  they  by  nature  do ; 
Thus  light  things  mount,  and  heavy  downward  go; 
Man  only  boasts  an  arbitrary  state. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 

An  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  comprehensively 
would  be  a  transgression  of  the  bounds  prescribed 
to  this  work,  since  it  would  necessitate  the  inquiry 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  grand  question 
of  what  is  called  metaphysics,  viz.,  What  are  the 
propositions  which  may  reasonably  be  received  with- 
out proof? — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 
§1- 

'As  for  the  hounds,'  replied  the  Parson, '  hounds 
necessitate  horses  ;  and  I  think  more  mischief  comes 
to  a  young  man  of  spirit  from  the  stables,  than 
from  any  other  place  in  the  world.' — Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Sir  William  Hamilton ;  .  .  .  contends  not  simply 
that  (irrespective  of  the  distinction  between  neces- 
sary and  contingent  matter),  there  are  both  deduc- 
tions and  inductions  in  which  the  conclusion  is  ab- 
solutely necessitated  by  the  premisses,  but  that  all 
other  deductions  and  inductions  are  extra-logical. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  145. 

Necessitation.  Act  of  making  necessary ; 
fatal  compulsion.  Hare. 

This  necessity,  grounded  upon  the  necessitation 
of  a  man's  will  without  his  will,  is  so  far  from  lessen- 
ing those  difficulties  which  flow  from  the  fatal  des- 
tiny of  the  Stoicks,  that  it  increaseth  them. — Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  a 
necessitation  to  one ;  where  the  law  doth  not  name 
a  certain  heir,  there  is  no  necessitation  to  one,  and 
there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choose. — Ibid. 
Necessitied.  adj.    In  a  state  of  want.  Ob- 
solete. 


NECE  isr 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
Necessitous,  adj.    Very  needy  or  indigent ; 
distressed. 

They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  neces- 
sitous.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

In  legal  seizures,  and  righting  himself  on  those 
who,  though  not  perfectly  insolvent,  are  yet  very 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going 
to  extremities. — Kcttlewell. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and  pe- 
nurious parents,  parsons  in  pinching  circumstances, 
with  numerous  families  of  children. — Arbuthnot. 

Besides  this,  a  sharp-sighted  good-humoured  man 
.  .  .  would  tell  me,  that  whatever  sloth  and  sottish- 
ness  might  be  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  malt  spi- 
rits, the  moderate  use  of  it  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  poor,  who  could  purchase  no  cordials  of 
higher  prices ;  that  it  was  a  universal  comfort,  not 
only  in  cold  and  weariness,  but  most  of  the  afflic- 
tions that  are  peculiar  to  the  necessitous,  and  had 
often  to  the  most  destitute  supplied  the  places  of 
meat,  drink,  clothes,  and  lodging.  —  Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees. 

A  clerk  .  . .  was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of  theft. 
...  lie  was  not  in  necessitous  circumstances,  his 
salary  being  a  liberal  one. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On 
certain  obscure  Menial  Diseases. 

The  King  of  France,  ever  rapacious,  yet  ever  ne- 
cessitous, .  .  .  had  again  taken  to  that  coarse  expe- 
dient of  barbarous  finance,  the  debasement  of  the 
coin. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b. 
xii.  eh.  i. 

Necessitousness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Necessitous;  poverty;  want;  need. 
Universal  peace  is  demonstration  of  universal 
plenty,  fur  where  there  is  want  and  necessitousness, 
there  will  be  quarrelling.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Necessitude.  s.     See  under  Necessity. 

Obsolete. 

The  mutual  necessitudes  of  human  nature  neces- 
sarily maintain  mutual  offices  between  them. — Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Necessity,  s.  [the  immediate  origin  of  this 
word  is  the  Lat.  necessitas ;  -atis ;  Fr. 
necessite ;  Lat.  adjective,  necessarius  ;  ad- 
verb, neces.se  ;  this  last  being  the  simplest 
form.  The  common  dictionary  derivation 
is  ne  =  not  +  cedo  =  give  way.  The  edi- 
tor prefers  a  connection  with  the  root  of 
necto  =  knit,  connect ;  necessity  meaning 
the  result  of  a  link  in  the  way  of  cause  and 
effect.  One  of  the  meanings  of  the  Latin 
form  in  -  tudo  (necessitudo)  is  acquaintance, 
intimacy,  friendship  or  connection  between 
man  and  man  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  Ne- 
cessitude, at  least  in  the  extract  from 
Hale.] 

1.  Cogency;  compulsion. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me;  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,vi\.  172. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  necessity,  that  such 
things  must  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise,  without  implying  a  contradiction  ;  yet 
may  they  be  so  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  them. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

2.  Doctrine  of  necessity,  or  philosophical 
necessity,  means  the  reference  of  all 
actions  (however  much  they  may  appear 
to  be  spontaneous)  to  a  place  on  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein  they 
are  predetermined,  to  the  exclusion  of 
spontaneity  or  free  will. 

The  question,  whether  the  law  of  causality  applies 
in  the  same  strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other 
phenomena,  is  the  celebrated  controversy  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will ;  which,  from  at  least  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Pelagius,  has  divided  both 
the  philosophical  and  the  religious  world.  The  af- 
firmative opinion  is  commonly  called  the  doctrine 
of  necessity , as  asserting  human  volitions  and  actions 
to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  negative  main- 
tains that  the  will  is  not  determined,  like  other 
phenomena,  by  antecedents,  but  determines  itself : 
that  our  volitions  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
effects  of  causes,  or  at  least  have  no  causes  which 
they  uniformly  and  implicitly  obey.— J.  S.  Mill,  Sys~ 
tern  of  Logic,  b.vi.  ch.  i. 

3.  State  of  being  necessary;  indispensable- 
ness. 
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Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 

Racine  used  the  chorus  in  his  Esther,  but  not 
that  he  found  any  necessity  of  it:  it  was  only  to 
give  the  ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  king 
with  vocal  tnusick.— Dry  den. 

We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.— Addison. 

4.  Want ;  need  ;  poverty. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty  and  ne- 
cessity his  majesty  was  in. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

5.  Things  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Great  part  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  necessi- 
ties  of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their  time 
and  fortunes  in  their  own  disposal.— Law. 

C.  Cogency  of  argument. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath  found,  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being. — Sir  W.  Raleigh.  History  of  the  World. 

Good-nature,  or  beneficence  and  candour,  is  the 
product  of  right  reason  ;  which  of  necessity  will  give 
allowance  to  the  failings  of  others. — Dryden, 

[This]  distinction  of  the  necessity  of  thought  into 
two  kinds,  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  meta- 
physicians, I  mean  the  distinction  of  the  necessity 
of  thought  into  two  kinds,  the  positive  and  the 
negative ;  the  one  the  necessity  of  so  thinking,  the  im- 
possibility of  not  so  thinking,  determined  by  a  mental 
power ;  the  other  the  necessity  of  not  so  thinking,  the 
impossibility  of  so  thinking,  determined  by  a  mental 
impotence.  Leibnitz  was  the  first  who,  articulately 
at  least,  established  the  quality  of  necessity,  the  im- 
possibility of  not  so  thinking,  as  the  criterion  of  our 
native  or  noetic,  or  non-experiential  notions  and 
judgments.  This  was  more  fully  developed  and  ap- 
plied by  Kant ;  and  with  a  few  feeble  reclamations, 
this  part  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  has  been  gene- 
rally accepted  wheresoever  it  has  been  adequately 
understood.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  the 
test  of  unacquired  cognitions,  may  now  be  laid  down 
as  an  acknowledged  criterion,  nay  almost  as  a  com- 
mon-place, in  Metaphysic,  out  of  England.  But 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  subsequent  philosophers,  have 
not  observed,  that  we  must  distinguish  this  neces- 
sity as  it  proceeds  from  the  one  or  from  the  other  of 
two,  and  even  two  counter  sources ;  thus  dividing  it 
into  two  great  categories— categories  which  fall 
themselves,  to  be  afterwards  subdivided.  For  1°  we 
may  not  only  be  able,  but  be  positively  determined, 
to  think  one  alternative,  whilst  impotent  to  conceive 
its  counter;  and  2°,  we  may  be  negatively  unable  to 
think  one  contradictory,  and  yet  find  ourselves 
equally  impotent  to  conceive  its  opposite.  The 
former,  from  a  power,  is  thus  primarily  inclusive 
and  secondarily  exclusive;  the  latter  from  an  impo- 
tence is  thus  simply  and  bilaterally  exclusive.  And 
while  it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  of  con- 
tradictories the  one  or  the  other  must  be,  and  be 
thought,  as  indiscriminately  necessary ;  we  are 
brought  by  this  novel  doctrine  to  the  further  con- 
fession, that  even  of  contradictories  we  may,  how- 
ever, not  be  able  to  realise  in  thought  the  discrimi- 
nate possibility  of  either. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education 
and  University  Reform,  p.  833,  addenda:  1853. 

7.  Violence ;  compulsion. 

Never  shall 
Our  heads  get  out ;  if  once  within  we  be, 
But  stay  compell'd  by  strong  necessitie.  Chapman. 

Week.  s.    [A.S.  hnecca.~\ 

1.  Part  between  the  head  and  the  trunk. 

He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
While  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels,  disarranged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  305. 
I  look  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  the  female  neck. — Addison. 

2.  Any  long  or  narrow  (as  a  neck)  part. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land, 
between  the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  the  harbour 
water  on  the  other. — Bacon. 

Thou  walk'st  as  on  a  narrow  mountain's  neck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  to  tread. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 

S.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Neck  [is]  the  plain  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  Roman, 
Doric,  or  other  capital,  between  the  mouldings  and 
the  top  of  the  shaft. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Neck-moulding  is  the  ring-like  moulding  which 
separates  the  capital  from  the  shaft.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 
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On  the  neck.  Immediately  after ;  from 
one  following  another  closely. 

He  deposed  the  king, 
And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  estate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  S. 
The  second  way  to  aggregate  sin,  is  by  addition  of 
sin  to  sin,  and  that  is  done  sundry  ways ;  first  by 
committing  one  sin  on  the  neck  of  another;  as 
David  sinned,  when  he  added  murther  to  adultery. 
— Perkins. 

Instantly  on  the  neck  of  this  came  news,  that 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella  had  concluded  a  peace. — 
Bacon. 

Nech  or  nothing.  With  the  risk  of  every- 
thing. 

Break  the  nech  of  anything.    Get  more  than 

half  through  anything. 
Week-verse,  s.    Verse  which  was  anciently 
read  to  entitle  the  party  to  benefit  of  clergy ; 
said  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  fifty -first 
Psalm,  '  Miserere  mei,'  &c. 

They  have  a  sanctuary  for  thee,  to  save  thee,  yea 
and  a  necke  verse,  if  thou  canst  rede  but  a  lytle 
latenly,  thoughe  it  be  never  so  soryly.  —  Tindal, 
Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  fol.  G9.  a. 
If  a  monk  had  been  taken  for  stealing  of  bacon 

For  burglary,  murder,  or  rape; 
If  he  could  but  rehearse,  (well  prompt,)  his  neck 
verse, 

He  never  could  fail  to  escape. 

British  Apollo,  vol.  iii.  no.  72:  1710. 
*  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-grey  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear  • 
Ere  break  of  day,'  the  warrior  gan  say, 

'  Again  I  will  be  here. 
Safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  ; 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 

Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee.' 
Hairibee  [is]  the  place  of  executing  the  Border 
marauders  at  Carlisle.  The  neckrerse  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm  '  Miserere  mei,'  &c, 
anciently  read  by  criminals  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
canto  i.  st.xxiv.  and  note. 

Neckbeef.  .9.    Coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of 

cattle,  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

They'll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckbeef)  for  counters. — 
Swift. 

Neckcloth,  s.  [sound  of  c,  or  It,  double.] 
Cloth  for  folding  and  tying  round  the  neck  : 
(for  men  rather  than  women). 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  ev'ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait? 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  35. 

The  barber  stood  aghast ;  but  Mr.  Bailey  divested 
himself  of  his  neck-cloth,  and  sat  down  in  the  easy 
shaving  chair  with  all  the  dignity  and  confidence  in 
life. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 

I  don't  know  whether  Harley  L'Estrange  was  a 
republican  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  but  there  was  no 
young  man  in  London  who  seemed  to  care  less  for 
being  heir  to  an  illustrious  name  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  was  a  vulgar 
fashion  in  that  day  to  play  theexclusive.and  cut  per- 
sons who  wore  bad  neckcloths,  rmd  called  themselves 
Smith  or  Johnson.  Lord  L'Estrange  never  cut  any 
one,  and  it  was  quite  enough  to  slight  some  worthy 
man  because  of  his  neckcloth  or  his  birth,  to  insure 
to  the  offender  the  pointed  civilities  of  this  eccentric 
successor  to  the  Belforts  and  the  Wildairs. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

Necked,  adj.    Having  a  neck :  (used  only 
as  the  second  element  in  compounds). 
Stiff-jiecA't/  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind  .  . . 
Dauntless  at  empty  noises,  Xody-neck'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  118. 

Neckerchief,  s.  [sound  of  c,  or  A,  double.] 
Kerchief  for  the  neck  (for  women  rather 
than  men). 

In  certain  quarters  of  the  City  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, Mr.  Jobling  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
some  measure,  a  very  popular  character.  He  had  a 
portentously  sagacious  chin,  and  a  pompous  voice. 
. .  .  His  neckerchief  and  shirt-frill  were  ever  of  the 
whitest,  his  clothes  of  the  blackest  and  sleekest,  his 
gold  watch-chain  of  the  heaviest,  and  his  seals  of  the 
largest. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvii. 

Necklace,  s.  Ornamental  string  of  beads 
or  precious  stones,  worn  by  women  on  their 
necks. 

Ladies,  as  well  then  as  now,  wore  estates  in  their 
ears.  Both  men  and  women  wore  torques,  chains, 
or  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold  set  witli  precious 
stones. —  Arbutlinot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights, and  Measures. 

Or  lose  a  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
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Necklaced.  adj.  Adorned  with,  or  as  with, 
a  necklace. 

The  hooded  and  the  necklaced  snake. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

Neckland.  s.  Neck  or  long  tract  of  land. 
Hare. 

Promontories  and  necklands  which  butt  in'.o  the 
sea.  what  are  they  but  solid  creeks  ?  —  Hakewill, 

Apology,  p.  32. 

Necktie,  Kerchief  or  band  worn  round 
the  neck,  and  usually  tied  in  a  knot;  neck- 
cloth generally. 

Neckweed.  s.  Hemp ;  rope  employed  in 
the  hanging  of  criminals.  Slang. 

Necrology,  s.  [Gr.  vtKpbe  =  dead  +  \6yog  = 
word,  principle.]  Account  of  persons  de- 
ceased. 

It  was  the  Martyrology,  in  which  were  registered 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  religious  granted 
their  letters  of  fraternity,  and  the  obituary,  which 
contained  the  deaths  of  the  abbots,  priors,  &c. 
The  Annotatio  Regulse  was  the  description  of  the 
names  of  benefactors,  the  days  of  their  death,  and 
the  benefits  received  from  them,  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  rule,  viz.  in  the  Necrology  annexed  to 
it,  for  it  was  usual  after  the  martyrology  and  rule 
had  been  read  in  the  chapter,  after  prime,  to  re- 
cite the  names  of  benefactors,  and  all  prayed  for 
them.  The  martyrology  was  in  later  ages,  taken  for 
the  Necrology,  or  obituary  and  rule,  which  were 
generally  in  the  same  volume.  The  martyrology 
was  also  called  Liber  vita?.  The  custom  obtained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Ne- 
crology was  also  called  regula,  from  being  in  the 
same  book  with  the  rule ;  and  all  these  were  in- 
cluded in  one  volume,  because  the  services  in  the 
chapter  were  connected  with  each  other.  1st.  a 
portion  of  the  rule,  read  every  day  to  insure  remem- 
brance ;  2nd.  the  Necrology  for  prayers  for  those 
admitted  to  fraternity ;  3rd.  the  names  of  the  dead 
and  benefactors,  for  commemoration  of  the  days  of 
their  obits.  Cardinal  Bona  says,  that  the  custom 
prevailed  in  many  monasteries,  of  sending  to  each 
other  mutually  the  names  of  their  brothers,  friends 
and  benefactors,  to  be  entered  in  the  diptichs ;  but 
when  this  custom  had  ceased,  they  were  entered  in 
the  Necrology,  selected  from  thence  on  the  day  of 
their  disease,  and  a  De  Profundis,  and  suitable 
prayers  said.  —  Fosbroke,  British  Monachism, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

Necromancer,  s.  One  who  by  charms  can 
converse  with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  con- 
jurer ;  enchanter. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  .  . .  a  charmer, 
or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or 
a  necromancer,  [in  old  translations,  '  that  asketh 
advice '  or  '  counsel  of  the  dead,'  or  '  that  seeketh  to 
the  dead.'] — Deuteronomy,  xviii.  11. 

I  am  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced  to 
kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer 
had  raised  to  life. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Confusion  with  niger. 

In  this  tyme  was  Donus  Pope  I.  yere.  And  thanne 
Bonifacius  the  Sext  III  yere.  And  thanne  Gilbert, 
a  nigromancer,  that  deled  at  Messe,  for  he  was  dy- 
membered  be  his  owne  eomaundment,  for  his  sinn'e, 
in  a  chapel  at  Seint  Cruce  ;  thei  clepe  it  Jerusalem. 
—  Capgrave,  The  Chronicle  of  England,  a.d.973. 

{Necromancer  is]  sometimes  corruptly  written  by 
old  authors  negromancer;  and  thus  Cotgrave  calls 
it,  in  French  also,  '  nigromance,  one  who  practises 
the  black  art ; '  mistakenly  alluding  to  niger,  black, 
as  part  of  the  etymology :  but  it  is  certainly  from 
veKpos,  a  dead  person. — Johnson.'] 

Necromancy,  s.  [Gr.  rtupuc,  =  dead  +  fiavr'iia 

=  prophecy ;  jiavtiQ  =  prophet.] 

1.  Art  of  revealing  future  events  by  pre- 
tended communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  delu- 
sion in  the  practice  of  necromancy  and  popular 
conception  of  ghosts. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Used  as  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common 
name;  i.e.  as  a  translation  of  titKrojiavn'ia, 
or  that  part  of  the  Odyssey  in  which 
Ulysses  visits  the  habitation  of  the  dead. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  contrast  between  the 
Ulysses  of  Homer  and  the  Ulysses  of  the  later  fablev 
between  the  high-minded  fearless  adventurer  and 
the  mean-spirited  insidious  maneeuvrer,  appear  in  a 
more  prominent  light  than  in  the  necromancy.  The 
shade  of  Achilles  himself  expresses  astonishment  at 
the  composure  with  which  a  solitary  mortal  wanders 
without  divine  escort,  among  scenes  of  preter- 
natural terror  at  which  even  a  living  Achilles  might 
have  shuddered. —  W.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.  x.  §  5. 

3.  Enchantment ;  conjuration. 

It  was  by  necromancy, 
By  carectes  and  conjuration. 

Slcelton,  Poems,  p.  161. 
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He  did  it  partly  by  necromancy,  wherein  he  was 
much  skilled.— A  bbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
Bv  necromancy  placed  there, 

That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Drayton. 
Confusion  with  niger. 

This  Julian  regned  tooyere  and  ten  monthis.  He 
was  apostata  .  .  .  and  weel  lerned  in  alle  the  seeulere 
sciens;  but  he  left  the  study  of  divinity,  and  en- 
tended  al  to  nioromancie  and  familiarity  of  spirites. 
— Capgrave,  The  Chronicle  of  England,  A.D.  361. 
Necromantic,  adj.  Belonging  to  necro- 
mancy; performed  by  enchantment. 

And  by  him  stands  that  necromanticke  chaire, 
In  which  he  makes  his  direful  invocations, 
And  binds  the  fiends  that  shall  obey  his  will. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  prol. :  1617. 
Strange  effects  performed  by  necromantick  arts. — 
Ilalliwell,  Melampronoea,  p.  52. 

Thy  necromantick  forms,  in  vain. 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain      Warton,  Odes,  xii. 
Necromantic,  s.    Trick  ;  conjuration. 
With  all  the  necromanticks  of  their  art. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 
Necromantical.  adj.   Same  as  N  e  c  rom  an- 
tic. Mare. 

His  necromantical  prophecies.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Miscellanies,  p.  177. 

Wecroraanticaiiy.  ado.  By  charms;  by  con- 
juration. 

Lamps  must  be  solemnly  burned  before  it ;  and 
then,  after  some  diabolical  exorcisms  necromanti- 
cally  performed,  the  head  shall  prove  vocal.  — 
Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  129 :  1650. 
Necropolis.    5.    [Gr.  vtKpbq  —  dead  +  7ro.\[S  = 
city.]    City  of  the  dead  :  (applied  of  late, 
somewhat  rhetorically,  to  certain  ceme- 
teries on  a  large  scale ;  and,  so  used,  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  as  '  The 
Necropolis '). 
Necrosis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Surgery.  Mortifica- 
tion (Lat.  mors  =  death)  ;  the  two  words 
being   approximate   translations  of  one 
another. 

Mortification  ...  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  bone ; 
producing  exfoliation  when  it  is  slight  and  superfi- 
cial ;  necrosis  when  the  entire  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
dies. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xi. 

Nectar,  s.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  Pleasant  liquor, 
said  to  be  drunk  by  the  heathen  deities ; 
any  pleasant  liquor. 

What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  : 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine: 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip 
I  would  not  change  for  thine.  B.  Jonson. 

In  heaven  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 
Yield  nectar.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  426. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread, 
Ambrosial  cates  with  nectar  rosy  red. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  117. 
'Twas  nectar  fed, 
Of  old,  'tis  said, 
Their  Junos,  Joves,  Apollos; 
And  man  may  brew 
His  nectar  too, 
The  rich  receipt 's  as  follows  ; 
Take  wine  like  this, 
Let  looks  of  bliss 
Around  it  well  be  blended, 
Then  bring  wit's  beam, 
To  warm  the  stream, 
And  there 's  your  nectar  splendid. 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Zephyr,  in  the  spring, 
Gently  distils  his  nectar-dropping  showers. 

Drummond,  Sonnet. 
Thy  nectar-dropping  muse,  thy  sugar'd  song. 

Dr.H.  More,  Cupid's  Conflict :  1617. 
Nectareal.  adj.    Resembling,  having-  the 
character  of,  nectar. 
Thy  nectareal  fragraney 
Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets. 

Crashaiv,  Poems,  p.  151. 

Nectarean.  adj.    Same  as  Nectareal. 

A  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  535. 

Choicest  nectarean  juice  crown'd  largest  bowls 
And  overlook'd  the  brim,  alluring  sight, 
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Of  fragrant  scent,  attractive,  taste  divine. 

Gay,  Miscellanies,  Wine. 
Nectared.  adj.    Tinged  with  nectar ;  min- 
gled with  nectar;  abounding  with  nectar. 
He  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel. 

Wilton,  Comus,  837. 
He  with  the  Xnis  wont  to  dwell, 
Leaving  the  nectar'd  feasts  of  Jove.  Fenton. 
Nectareous.  adj.    Abounding  in,  having  the 
character  of,  nectar. 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew, 
The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  135. 
Nectarine,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarine  fruits.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  331. 

Nectarine,  s.    Fruit  so  called. 

What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 
Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness.  Marvel!. 

The  only  nectarines  are  the  murry  and  the 
French ;  of  the  last  there  are  two  sorts,  one,  which 
is  the  best,  very  round,  and  the  other  something 
long :  of  the  murry  there  are  several  sorts. — Sir 
W.  Temple. 

The  nectarine  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a 
smooth  rind  and  the  flesh  firmer. — Miller. 
Nectarous.  adj.    Like  nectar. 

Nectarous  draughts  between  from  milky  stream. 
Berry,  or  grape.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  306. 
Nectary,  s.    In  Botany.    Part  of  the  flower 
so  called. 

The  word  nectary  is  of  very  general  application, 
and  is  used  to  express  some  peculiar  modification  in 
in  the  sepals  or  petals,  by  which  they  assume  an  un- 
usual form ;  but  more  especially,  when  there  is  some 
alteration  of  structure,  by  which  they  are  wholly 
or  partially  converted  into  secreting  organs,  and  ex- 
ude a  saccharine,  glutinous  juice. — Ilenslou;  Princi- 
ples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  103. 
Neddy,  s.  [the  n,  like  the  n  in  nag  and  newt, 
forms  no  part  of  the  root ;  but  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  misdivision  between  the  indefinite 
article  and  the  substantive.    Heady,  ap- 
plied to  a  Donkey,  is  much  the  same  as 
the  German  dichkopf=  thick-head  ;  whence 
the  word  Donkey  itself.    If  so,  Neddy  =  an 
heady.]    Donkey.  Colloquial. 
Need.  s.    [A.S.  ?zeaS.] 
1.  Exigency;  pressing  difficulty ;  necessity. 
The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
a  better  proclamation. — Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Meastire,  iii.  2. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee, 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1135. 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need, 
By  whom  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 

•2.  Want ;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Add  not  more  trouble  to  an  heart  that  is  vexed  •, 
and  defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need. — Eccle- 
siasticus,  iv.  3. 

The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds ; 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs; 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind. 

Dryden,  Eleonora,  40. 
3.  Want ;  lack  of  anything  for  use. 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you. 

Shakesp>ear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  neither 
stands  in  need  of  logick,  nor  uses  it. — Baker. 

Need.  v.  a.    Want;  lack;  be  in  want  of; 
require. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick. — Matthew,  ix.  12. 

Basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous ; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  339. 
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Nkcromantio 

EEDLE 

To  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to  ask, 
whether  one  power  has  another?   A  question  too 
absurd  to  need  an  answer. — Locke. 
Need.  ».  n. 

1.  Be  wanted  ;  be  necessary. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 
Here  needs  me  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount.  Spenser. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in 
our  power,  and  all  that  needs. — Locke. 

2.  Have  necessity  for,  or  be  in  want  of,  any- 
thing. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  aro 
asleep:  but  how  incoherent  and  how  little  con- 
formable to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being,  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told. — 
Locke. 

He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they  agree 
in  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed 
but  use  the  word  body. — Id. 

3.  Follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
He  held  it  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit ; 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 
Therefore  it  needs  must  fit. 

Cowper,John  Gilpin. 
Needer.  5.    One  who  wants  anything. 
If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
In  th'  absence  of  the  needer. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Needfire.  s.    See  extract. 

[Needfire. — Fire  produced  by  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood.  (Jamieson.)  German,  notfeur ;  Swedish, 
gnida,  to  rub.  Like  need  (according  to  our  expla- 
nation), from  the  sound  accompanying  all  effective 
exertion  of  force.  Old  Norse,  gnyder,  aquarum 
strepitus.  '  Illos  sacrilegos  ignes  quos  nedfir  vocant, 
sive  omnes  —  paganorum  observationes  diligenter 
prohibeant.'  (Capitulum  Caroli  Magni  in  Ducange.) 
The  peasants  in  many  parts  of  Germany  were  ac- 
customed on  St.  John's  eve  to  kindle  a  fire  by 
rubbing  a  rope  rapidly  to  and  fro  round  a  stake, 
and  applying  the  ashes  to  superstitious  purposes. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology']. 

Needful,  adj. 

1.  Distressed  ;  in  want. 

Why  standest  thou  so  far  off,  O  Lord,  and  hidest 
thy  face  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble  ? — Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  x.  1. 

2.  Necessary  ;  indispensably  requisite. 

Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
All  things  needful  for  defence  abound, 
Mnestheus,  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  ix.  215. 
A  lonely  desert  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest. 

Addison,  On  Italy. 

Needfully,  ado.    In  a  needful  manner;  ne- 
cessarily. 

They  who 

Dare  for  these  poems,  yet  both  ask  and  read. 
And  like  them  too ;  must  needfully,  though  few, 
Be  of  the  best.  B.  Jonson. 

Needham's  shore  (to  live  at),  s.   Be  needy. 
Soon  less  live  host  at  Needham's  thore, 
To  crave  the  beggar's  bone. 

Tusser.  (Xares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Neediness.    5.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Needy;  want;  poverty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade  ;  to 
use  them  all  at  once  weakeneth  them.  For  it  ar- 
gueth  a  neediness  in  every  of  the  reasons,  as  if  one 
did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to 
another. — Bacon. 

Needle,  s.    [A.S.  ?ie(5c/e.] 

1.  Small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end  to 

pierce  cloth,  with  an  eye  at  the  other  to 

receive  thread,  used  in  sewing. 

The  use  hereof  [of needles]  is  right  ancient,  though 
sewing  was  before  needles-,  for  we  read  that  our  first 
parents  made  themselves  aprons  by  sewing  fig-leaves 
together,  either  fastening  them  witli  some  glutinous 
matter,  or  with  some  sharp  thing  joining  them  to- 
gether. A  pin  is  a  blind  needle:  a  needle,  a  pin  with 
an  eye.  What  nails  do  in  solid,  nadles  do  in  supple 
bodies,  putting  them  together;  only  they  remain 
not  there  formally,  but  virtually  in  the  thread  which 
they  leave  behind  them.  It  is  the  woman's  pencil ; 
and  embroidery  (vestis  acu  picta)  is  the  master- 
piece thereof.  I  say  embroidery,  much  used  in 
former,  neglected  in  our  age,  wherein  modern  gal- 
lants, affecting  variety  of  suits,  desire  that  their 
clcthes  should  be  known  by  them,  and  not,  as  our 
ancestors,  they  by  their  clothes,  one  suit  of  state 
serving  them  for  several  solemnities.  This  indus- 
trious instrument,  needle  (quasi  ne  idle,  as  some 
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will  have  it),  maintaineth  many  millions.  Yea,  he 
who  desireth  a  blessing  on  the  plough  and  the  needle 
(including  that  in  the  card  and  compass),  compre- 
hendeth  most  employments  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
land  and  by  sea.  All  I  will  add  is  this:  that  the 
first  fine  Spanish  needles  in  England  were  made  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  Cheapside,  by  a  negro  ; 
but  such  his  envy  that  he  would  teach  his  art  to 
none,  so  that  it  died  with  him.  More  charitable  was 
Elias  Crowse,  a  German,  who,  coming  over  into 
England  about  the  eighth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first 
taught  us  the  making  of  Spanish  needles  ;  and  since 
we  have  taught  ourselves  the  using  of  them. — Fuller. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

2.  Magnetic  needle,  i.e.  the  needle  of  the 
mariner's  compass. 

Go,  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forsake, 
To  which  with  trembling  reverence  it  doth  bend. 

Cowley. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone,  and  the  mariner's  needle 
was  not  then  known. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

The  panic  spreads—'  A  miracle  ! '  throughout 
The  Moslem  ranks,  '  A  miracle  !'  they  shout ; 
All  gazing  on  that  youth  whose  coining  seems 
A  light,  a  glory,  such  as  shines  in  dreams  ; 
And  every  sword,  true  as  o'er  billows  dim 
The  needle  tracks  the  loadstar,  following  him. 

Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  'The  Veiled  Prophet 
of  Khorassan. 

3.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Needle  [is]  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  serving 
as  a  temporary  support  to  some  superincumbent 
weight,  as  a  pier  of  brickwork,  and  resting  upon 
posts  or  shores  while  the  lower  part  of  a  wall,  pier, 
or  building  is  being  underpinned  or  repaired. — 
Gwilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

Hit  the  needle.  Be  exactly  accurate.  Pro- 
bably a  mistaken  Latinism  from  rem  acu 
tetigisti  =  you  have  touched  the  point  with 
the  needle. 

Indeed  she  had  hit  the  needle  in  that  device.  — 
Pembroke,  Arcades.  305.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Needle  furze.  [two  words.]  Native  plant 
akin  to  the  brooms  so  called ;  Genista 
anglica;  petty  whin. 

Needle-spar.  s.  Mineral  so  called ;  Arra- 
gonite. 

Needle-ore.  s.    Mineral  so  called ;  aeicular 

(needle-like)  bismuth;  Aikinite. 
Needlefish,   s.     Sea-fish  so  called ;  Esox 
belone  ;  sea-needle  ;  garplke. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish. — 
Woodward. 

Needlegun.  s.  Gun,  chiefly  used  in  the 
Prussian  army,  in  which  the  ignition  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  cartridge,  which 
is  filled  with  a  detonating  composition,  in 
front  of  which  lies  the  bullet,  and  behind 
which  the  powder ;  this  latter  being  pierced 
by  a  needle  forced  forward  by  a  spiral 
spring,  is  consequently  ignited  from  before 
backward. 

Needless,  adj. 

1.  Unnecessary;  not  requisite. 

Their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  that  did 
nourish  ignorance,  proeeedeth  altogether  of  a  need- 
less jealousy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 
Fray  God,  1  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

2.  Not  wanting  ;  out  of  use. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream, 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
Needlessly,  adv.    In  a  needless  manner. 

The  consequences  whereof  have  been  to  render 
languages  more  difficult  to  be  learnt,  and  needlessly 
to  advance  orthography  into  a  troublesome  and 
laborious  art. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech,  pref. 

Needlessness.  .i.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Needless;  unnecessariness. 

To  explain  St.  Paul's  epistles,  after  so  great  a  train 
of  expositors,  might  seem  censurable  for  its  Heedless- 
ness, did  not  daily  examples  of  pious  and  learned 
men  justify  it. — Locke. 
Neediestone.  s.  Mineral  so  called  from  the 

shape  of  its  crystals  ;  Scolecite. 
Needlework,   s.     Work  executed  with  a 
needle  ;  business  of  a  sempstress  :  {plural 
rare). 

In  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
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pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly work  upon  a  lightsome  ground.— Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Adversity. 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needle-work,  one  colour  falls 
away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  in- 
sensibly, that  we  see  the  variety  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  other.— Addison. 

Needly.  adv.    Of  necessity.  Hare. 
But,  soldiers,  since  I  needly  must  to  Home. 

Lodge,  Wovnds  of  Civil  War.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Needment.  s.    Something  necessary.  Hare. 

Behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 
bind.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Needs,  adv.    Necessarily  ;  by  compulsion  ; 
indispensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  himself ;  for  that  which  all  men 
have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught. — Hooker. 

I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail :  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair,  and  weary,  human  sense. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  8. 
Needy,  adj.    Poor;  necessitous;  distressed 
by  poverty. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by,  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser. 

Let  not  the  oppressed  return  ashamed;  let  the 
poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name. — Psalms,  lxxiv.  21. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

We  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain 
life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  relieve  the  needy, and  comfort  the  afflicted, are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.—  Addijon, 
Spectator. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor, 
Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  Madame  lilaize. 
Neel.  s.  Needle. 

These  and  ill  lucke  together  .  .  . 
Have  stacke  away  my  dear  neele. 

Comeil y  of  Gammer  Carton's  Needle:  1551. 
Sin-  with  her  neele  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  v .  Gower. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances.  Id.,  King  John,  vi.  2. 

For  thee  fit  weapons  were 
Thy  mid  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  spear. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xx.  95. 

Ne'er.    Contracted  form  of  Never. 
It  appears  I  am  no  horse, 
That  1  can  argue  and  discourse; 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  721. 

Neese.  v.  n.  [A.S.  niesanJ]  Sneeze. 

The  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  nceze  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

Neesewort.   s.     Sneezewort ;  native  plant 
so  called. 

The  smell  of  the  plant  procureth  sneesing,  whereof 
it  took  the  name  Sternutamentoria,  that  is,  the  herbe 
which  doth  procure  sneesing,  or  neesewort.  —  Ge- 
rarde,  Herbull,  p.  GOG  :  1G33. 

Neesing.  s.    Act  of  sneezing ;  sternutation. 

By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning. — Job,  xli.  18. 

You  summer  neezings  when  the  sun  is  set, 
That  fill  the  air  with  a  quick  fading  the, 
Cease  from  your  flashings  ! 

Dr.  II.  More,  Philosophical  Poems,  p.  323  :  1G47. 

Nef.  s.    [Fr.  form  of  Nave.]    Body  of  a 
church  ;  nave. 

The  church  of  St.  Justina,  by  Palladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered  building 
in  Italy.  The  long  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  live  cu- 
polas, the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a  single  cu- 
pola deeper  than  the  others. — Addison. 

Nefand.  adj.     [Lat.  nrfandus.]     Same  as 
Nefandous.  Hare. 

Knowing  what  nefand  abominations  are  prac- 
tised.— Sheldon,  Mirror  of  Antichrist,  p.  198:  1016. 

Nefandous.  adj.    Not  to  be  named ;  abo- 
minable. Rare. 

The  press  restrain'd!  nefandous  thought! 
In  vain  our  sires  have  nobly  fought. 

Green,  The  Spleen,  p.  23  :  1751. 

Nefarious,  adj.    [Lat.  nefarius.~\  Wicked; 
abominable. 
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The  most  nefarious  bastards  are  they  whom  ths 
law  styles  incestuous  bastards,  which  are  begotten 
between  ascendants  and  descendants,  and  between 
collateral,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibition  extends. — 

Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Nefariously,  adv.    In  a  nefarious  manner ; 
abominably  ;  wickedly. 

That  unhallowed  villany  nefariously  attempted 
upon  the  person  of  our  agent. — Milton,  Letters  of 

State, 

Negation,   s.     [Lat.  negatio,  -onis,  from 
nego  =  I  deny  ;  negativus .] 

1.  Denial ;  affirmation  that  something  is  not. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. — 
Rogers. 

2.  In  Logic.    Description  by  denial,  exclu- 
sion or  exception. 

Negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is  inani- 
mate.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Chance  signifies,  that  all  events  called  casual, 
among  inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and  na- 
turally produced  according  to  the  determinate 
figures,  textures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies,  with 
this  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bodies 
are  not  conscious  of  their  own  operations. — Bentley 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  denial. 

It  may  be  proved  in  the  way  of  negation,  that 
they  came  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  remaindeJ 
of  the  arts,  learning,  and  civilities  of  it. — Heylin. 
Negative,  adj. 

1.  Denying:  (opposed  to  affirmative). 

If  thou  wilt  confess, 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Mr.  Pecksniff,  still  having  'Hypocrite'  in  his 
mind,  only  replied  by  a  motion  of  his  head,  which 
was  something  between  an  affirmative  bow,  and  a 
negative  shake. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Implying  the  absence  of  something :  (op- 
posed to  positive). 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with  our 
mouths  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge and  confess  him. — South,  Sermons. 

Consider  the  necessary  connection  that  is  between 
the  negative  and  positive  part  of  our  duty. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  withhold,  though 
not  to  compel. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as 
king,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me 
of  the  liberty  of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  con- 
science.— Eikon  Basil  ike. 

Negative,  s. 

1.  Proposition  by  which  something  is  denied. 

Of  negatives  we  have  the  least  certainty ;  they  are 
usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to  be 
proved. — Archbishop  'Tillotson. 

2.  Word  which  denies  :  (as,  no,  not). 

A  purer  substance  is  defined, 
But  by  an  heap  of  negatives  combined  ; 
Ask  what  a  spirit  is,  you'll  hear  them  cry, 
It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Cleaveland. 

While  he  indulged  himself  in  this  state,  amidst  a 
profound  silence,  the  curate,  approaching  him  with 
great  reverence,  asked  him  if  he  would  not  be  pleased 
to  honour  us  with  his  company  at  dinner?  To  which 
interrogation  he  answered  in  the  negative. — Smol- 
lett, Roderick  Random,  ch.  ix. 

[Peter  IlamusJ  had  been  led  to  ask  himself,  he 
tells  us,  after  three  years  passed  in  the  study  of 
logic,  whether  it  had  rendered  him  more  conversant 
with  facts,  more  fluent  in  speech,  more  quicK  in 
poetry,  wiser,  in  short,  in  any  way  than  it  had 
found  him  ;  and,  being  compelled  to  answer  all  this 
in  the  negative,  he  was  put  on  considering  whether 
the  faults  were  in  himself  or  in  his  course  of  study. 
— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  12. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair. 
And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  till  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  1G0. 

'A  gentleman  forme!'  cried  Charity,  pausing  in 
her  work;  'my  gracious,  Bailey  ! ' — '  Ah! '  said  Bailey. 
'  It  is  my  gracious,  a'nt  it  ?  Would'nt  I  be  gracious 
neither,  not  if  1  wos  him!' — The  remark  was  ren- 
dered somew  hat  obscure  in  itself,  by  reason  (as  the 
reader  may  have  observed)  of  a  redundancy  of  nega- 
tives; but  accompanied  by  action  expressive  of  a 
faithful  couple  walking  arm-in-arm  towards  a  paro- 
chial church,  mutually  exchanging  looks  of  love,  it 
clearly  signified  this  youth's  conviction  that  the 
caller's  purpose  was  of  an  amorous  tendency. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

3.  In  Photography.    See  Positive. 
Negative,  v.  a.    Reject  by  vote ;  refuse  to 

enact  or  sanction. 
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The  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  small  majority. 
— Andrews,  A  necdotes,  p.  169. 

Negatively,  adv. 

1 .  In  form  of  speech  implying  denial  or  re- 
fusal. 

When  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  drunk  at 
all  ?  he  answered  negatively— Boyle. 

2.  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
something. 

The  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  Scripture 
negatively  in  reproof  of  that  which  is  evil  :  Scrip- 
tures teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

I  shall  shew  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is, 
negatively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does  not  con- 
sist ;  and  positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does. — 
South. 

Neglect,  v.  a.    [Lat.  neglectus ;  pass.  part, 
of  negligo.J 

1.  Omit  by  carelessness. 

Heaven, 

AVhere  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  737. 

2.  Treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 

If  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church. — Matthew,  xviii.  17. 

This  my  long  suffering  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  198. 

3.  Postpone. 

I  have  been  long  a  sleeper  ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Neglect.  .?. 

1.  Instance  of  inattention. 

I'll  lay  you  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly :  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

2.  Careless  treatment ;  scornful  inattention. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of  unkindness. 
— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

3.  Negligence ;  frequency  of  neglect. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 
Remote  in  time,  like  objects  remote  in  place, 
Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness. 

Sir  J.  Denliam,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

4.  State  of  being  unregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect. 
With  virgin  honours  let  my  hearse  be  deck't, 
And  decent  emblem. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  616. 
Neglecter.  s.    One  who  neglects. 

Christianity  has  backed  all  its  precepts  with 
eternal  life,  and  eternal  death,  to  the  performers  or 
neglecters  of  them. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  99. 

Neglectful,  adj. 

1.  Heedless;   careless;   inattentive:  (with 
of). 

Moral  ideas  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses, 
but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding, 
people  are  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to 
think  wants  nothing.— Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  no  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of it.— 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  caress  them  when  they  do  well,  shew 
a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon 
doing  ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the  differ- 
ence.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

Neglectingly.  adv.     Carelessly ;  inatten- 
tively. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  cold, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay, 
Answer'd  neglectingly ,  I  know  not  what. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Neglection.  s.    State  of  being  negligent. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Neglective.  adj.  Neglectful. 

An  absolute  forbearance,  and  neglective  forget- 
fulness,  of  all  earthly  comforts.— Bishop  Hall,  Re- 
mains, p.  167. 

It  is  a  wonder  they  should  be  so  neglective.  of 
their  own  children.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy 
War,  p.  202. 

Negligee,  s.     [Fr.]     Easy  kind  of  female 
morning  dress  so  called. 

He  fancied  twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  execution 
in  every  folding  of  her  white  negligee.— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  xv. 
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The  story  is  an  antique  statue  painted  white  and 
red,  fringed  and  dressed  in  a  negligee  made  by  a 
Yorkshire  mantua-maker.— Gray,  Letters. 
Negligence,  s. 

1.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or  of 
acting  carelessly. 

By  a  thorough  contempt  of  little  excellencies,  he 
is  perfectly  master  of  them.  This  temper  of  mind 
leaves  him  under  no  necessity  of  studying  his  air; 
and  he  has  this  peculiar  distinction,  that  his  negli- 
gence is  unaffected. — Spectator,  no.  75. 

2.  Instance  of  neglect. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I  being  here,  took't  up. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  S. 
Negligent,  adj.    [Lat.  negligens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  ncgligo  =  neglect :  negligentia;  neg- 
ligenter^] 

1.  Careless;   heedless;   habitually  inatten- 
tive. 

My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  him.— 2  Chronicles,  xxix. 
11. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearing  his  voice. 
— Baruch,  i.  19. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular :  (with  of). 

Her  daughters  see  her  great  zeal  for  religion  ;  but 
then  they  see  an  equal  earnestness  for  all  sorts  of 
finery.  They  see  she  is  not  negligent  of  her  devo- 
tion ;  but  then  they  see  her  more  careful  to  preserve 
her  complexion. — La  w. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 

And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame; 
With  ev'ry  muse  to  grace  thy  song, 

May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Negligently,  adv.  In  a  negligent  manner. 
Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination:  and  whereas  someof  the  ancients  have 
said  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their 
imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligently  observed; 
for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their  hills,  and  bees 
know  the  way  to  their  hives. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  comely  figure  ranged  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  placed  for  thee  alone. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  492. 

Negotiable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  nego- 
tiated.   See  extract. 

Negotiable  instruments  in  Law  .  . .  [are  those]  on 
which  the  right  of  action  passes  by  mere  assignment, 
signified  ordinarily  by  indorsements,  of  which  the 
chief  are  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  To 
render  them  legally  negotiable  it  appears  that  the 
words  '  payable  to  bearer '  or  '  to  order,'  or  equiva- 
lents for  these,  must  be  employed.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Negotiant,  s.    Negotiator.  Rare. 

Ambassadours,  negotiants,  and  generally  all  other 
ministers  of  mean  fortune,  in  conversation  with 
princes  and  superiours  must  use  great  respect. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.  xxv. 

Negotiate,  v.  n.    [Lat.  negoiiutus,  pret.  part, 
of  negotior ;  negutium  =  business.]  Have 
intercourse   or   business ;    traffic ;  treat, 
whether  of  public  affairs  or  private  matters. 
Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  nego- 
tiate with  my  face? — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night, 
i.  5. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with, 
did  ail  of  them,  except  one,  make  prolit  of  them. — 
Hammond. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  undertakes 
to  manage  ;  an  embassador  to  betray  his  prince  for 
whom  he  should  negotiate ;  are  crimes  that  double 
their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the  actors. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  can  discover  none  of  these  intercourses  and  nego- 
tiations, unless  that  Luther  negotiated  with  a  black 
boar. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Negotiate,  v.  a.     Manage ;   conclude  by 
treaty  or  agreement. 

Lady  —  is  gone  into  the  country  with  her  lord,  to 
negotiate,  at  leisure,  tiieir  intended  separation. — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

Negotiation,  s.  Treaty  of  business,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Oil  is  slow,  smooth,  and  solid;  so  are  Spaniards 
observed  to  be  in  their  motion :  Though  it  be  a 
question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their  affected 
gravity  and  slowness  in  their  negotiations  have 
tended  more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage.  - 
Howard. 

They  ceased  not  from  all  worldly  labour  and  nego- 
tiation.—  White. 

The  death  of  the  peaceful  Primate,  Conrad  of 
Mentz,  destroyed  all  hopes,  if  hopes  there  were,  of 
composing  the  strife  by  amicable  negotiation. — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 
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The  American  commissioners  at  Paris  .  .  .  had 
almost  broken  off  all  negotiations  with  the  French 
government.—  Victory  of  the  Americans  at  Sara- 
toga. 

Negotiator,  s.  One  who  negotiates;  one 
who  treats  with  others. 

Th  ose  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our 
negotiators  at  Gertruydenberg,  dwell  much  upon 
their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  the  French  up  to 
their  demands;  but  say  nothing  to  justify  those  de- 
mands.— Swift. 

Negro,  s.  [Spanish  =  black.]  Member  of  a 
division  of  mankind  typically  represented 
by  the  blacks  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
intertropical  Africa ;  especially  by  those 
with  whom  the  European  conquerors  of 
America  came  in  contact  as  slaves.  For 
the  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  word 
needed  in  FAhnology,  see  the  extracts : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  as,  '■Negro  sla- 
very,' '  Negro  type,'  &c. :  indeed,  etymo- 
logically,  the  word  is  an  adjective). 

Negroes  transplanted  into  cold  and  fiegmatic 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
their  generations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Black  and  woolly-haired  races,  to  which  the  term 
negro  is  applied,  are  more  predominant  in  Western 
Africa;  but  there  are  also  woolly-haired  tribes  in 
the  east ;  and  races  who  resemble  the  Ethiopians  in 
their  physical  character  are  found  likewise  in  the 
west.  We  cannot  mark  out  geographical  limits  to 
these  different  classes  of  nations,  but  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  remember  the  difference  in  physical  character 
which  separates  them.  The  negroes  are  distin- 
guished by  their  well-known  traits,  of  which  the 
most  strongly  marked  is  their  woolly  hair  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  common  property  charac- 
teristic of  the  races  termed  Ethiopians,  unless  it  is 
the  negative  one  of  wanting  the  above-mentioned 
peculiarity  of  the  negro.  Any  other  definition  will 
apply  only  in  general,  and  will  be  liable  to  exceptions. 
The  Ethiopian  races  have  generally  somethuig  in 
their  physical  character  which  is  peculiarly  African, 
though  not  reaching  the  degree  in  which  it  is  dis- 
played by  the  black  people  of  Sudan.  Their  hair, 
though  not  woolly,  is  commonly  frizzled,  or  strongly 
curled  or  crisp.  Their  complexion  is  sometimes 
black,  at  others  of  the  colour  of  bronze  or  olive,  or 
more  frequently  of  a  dark  copper  or  red-brown,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  paintings  display  in  human  figures, 
though  generally  of  a  deeper  shade.  In  some  in- 
stances their  hair,  as  well  as  their  complexion,  is 
somewhat  brown  or  red.  Their  features  are  often 
full  and  rounded,  and  not  so  acute  and  salient  as 
those  of  the  Arabs  ;  their  noses  are  not  flattened  or 
depressed,  but  scarcely  so  prominent  as  those  of 
Europeans ;  their  lips  are  generally  thick  or  full, 
but  seldom  turned  out  like  the  lips  of  negroes ;  their 
figure  is  slender  and  well-shaped,  and  often  resem- 
bling that  form  of  which  the  Egyptian  paintings 
and  statues  afford  the  most  generally  known  exem- 
plification. These  characters,  though  in  some  re- 
spects approaching  towards  those  of  the  negro,  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mu- 
latto, or  mixed  breed. — Pricliard,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.ii.  p.  44. 

No  fact  is  more  necessary  to  be  remembered  than 
the  difference  between  the  negro  and  African ;  a 
fact  which  is  well  verified  by  reference  to  the  map. 
Here  the  true  negro  area  occupied  by  men  of  the 
black  skin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly 
hair,  is  exceedingly  small ;  as  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  as  the  area  of  the  district 
of  the  stunted  Hyperboreans  is  in  Asia,  or  that  of 
the  Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Aus- 
tralian is  the  prevalent  colour.  To  realize  this  we 
may  ask  what  are  the  true  negro  districts  of  Africa? 
and  what  those  other  than  negro'/  To  the  latter 
belong  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  and  the  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts 
of  Sudania,  and  parts  about  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and 
Darfur ;  to  the  former,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kaffre  and 
Hottentot  areas  south  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  middle  of  the  lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little 
for  the  typical  negroes. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Natural 
History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man,  p.  471 :  1850. 

According  to  the  usual  mode  of  dividing  the 
human  family,  the  Ethiopian  or  Negro  stock  is  made 
to  include  ail  the  nations  of  Africa,  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Atlas  range.  But.  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  good  reason  for  separating  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  of  the  southern  extremity  as  a  dis- 
tinct race  ;  so,  again,  the  region  north  of  the  Great 
Desert  is  mostly  occupied  by  Semitic  tribes ;  the 
scattered  population  of  the  Great  Desert  itself  is 
far  from  being  negro  in  many  of  its  features;  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  at  least  in  its  middle  and  lower 
portions,  including  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  even  Abys- 
sinia, is  inhabited  by  a  group  of  nations  which  may 
be  designated  as  Nilotic,  and  which  presents  a  series 
of  gradational  transitions  between  the  Negroes  and 
Kaffres  and  the  Semitic  races ;  a  large  portion  cf  the 
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area  south  of  the  Equator,  is  occupied  by  the  Kaffre 
tribes  and  their  allies,  which  cannot  be  truly  desig- 
nated as  Negroes ;  so  that  the  true  Negro  area  is 
limited  to  the  western  portion  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, including  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger,  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
Central  Africa,  passing  eastwards  to  the  alluvial 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  human  Physiology,  §  1055,  p.  1090  :  1S53. 
Negrito,  s.  [formed,  probably,  from  Niyritia 
=  Negroland  ;   the   Spanish  form  being 
Negrillo,  the   Portuguese,  Negrinho,  the 
Italian,  Negretto  ;  diminutive  of  negro  = 
black.]     In  Ethnology.    Black  (and,  as 
such,  negrolike)  inhabitant  of  certain  in- 
tertropical parts  of  Asia. 

There  are  many  indications  . . .  that  the  Negrito 
is  not  so  radically  distinct  from  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian,  as  the  marked  physical  dissimilarity  of  their 
respective  types,  and  the  apparent  want  of  con- 
formity between  their  languages,  would  make  it 
appear.  . . .  And  although  no  very  close  relationship 
can  bo  discovered  between  the  Negrito  and  Malayo- 
Polynesian  languages,  yet  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Norris  that  a  much  more  decided  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  Australian  and  Tamulian  ; 
and  remote  as  this  connection  seems,  the  circum- 
stance adds  weight  to  the  idea  that  the  native 
Australian  (with  other  Negrito  tribes)  are  an  offset 
from  that  southern  branch  of  the  great  nomadic 
stock  of  Central  Asia,  which  seems  early  to  have 
spread  itself  through  the  Indo-Chinese  and  the  In- 
dian Peninsula;,  and  to  have  even  there  shown  an 
approximation  to  the  prognathous  type. — Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  1062, 
p.  1097  :  1853. 

Negroland.  s.  District  occupied  by  a  negro 
population.  (As  applied  to  Africa  it  is  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name. 
Neither  is  Sudania,  to  which  it  especially 
applies,  the  land  of  the  typical  negroes. 
It  is  rather  the  land  where  the  contact  of 
the  darker  African  with  the  lighter  Arab 
suggests  the  name.  In  the  extract  it  is  used 
generally.) 

For  this  region  of  black,  or  nearly  black,  and 
savage  people,  a  distinguishing  name  is  yet  wanted. 
Australasia  and  Papua  land  are  but  parts  of  it.  I 
shall  term  it  Oceanic  Nigritia,  or  Oceanic  Negro- 
land.  A  shorter  name  for  common  use  is  supplied 
by  the  compound  epithet  of  Kelamonesia  (from 
/ceAaivds,  Sanskrit  kalah  —  h]ack),  which  corresponds 
in  form  with  Polynesia. — Prichard,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  b.  v.  ch.  viii.  §  1. 

Negus,  s.  [see  first  extract.]  Mixture  of 
wine,  water,  sugar,  lemon,  and  nutmeg. 

The  mixture  now  called  negus  was  invented  in 
Queen  Anne's  time  by  Colonel  Negus. — Malone,Life 
pf  Dry  den,  p.  484. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all  this, 
and  all  the  handings  of  negus,  and  watching  for 
glasses,  and  darting  for  biscuits,  and  coquetting,  that 
ensued.  . .  .  The  stranger  was  extremely  jocose;  and 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with 
wine,  negus,  lights,  and  ladies,  thought  the  whole 
affair  an  exquisite  joke. — Dickens, Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  ii. 

'  Do  take  a  glass  of  negus,'  said  another,  as  her 
friend  gave  way  to  her.  '  You  seem  tired,  and  so  am 
I.' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Ca.rtons,  pt.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Neif.  s.    [Norse,  hnefiJ]  Fist. 

Give  me  thy  neif.  Monsieur  Mustardseed. — Shake- 
spear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
Sweet  knight,  1  kiss  thy  neif. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Reach  me  thy  neif.  Ii.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Neif.  s.   [hat.nativa  =  native.]   Female  serf. 
There  was  an  ancient  writ  called  writ  of  neifty, 
whereby  the  lord  claimed  such  a  woman  as  his  neif: 
now  out  of  use. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Neifty.  s.    See  Neif. 

Neigh,  v.  n.  [A.S.  hiuegan.']  Utter  a  vocal 
sound  as  that  of  a  horse. 

They  were  as  fed  horses  in  the  morning:  every 
one  neighed  after  his  neighbour's  wife. — Jeremiah, 
V.8. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Neigh,  s.    Voice  of  a  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 
Neighbour,  s.     [A.S.  nehgebur,  neah-bur, 
neibur.~\ 

1.  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew, 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbour's  due. 

llarte. 
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2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neigh- 
bours, 

Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  Intimate  ;  confident.  Obsolete. 

The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

4.  Fellow  creature. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? — 
Luke,  x.  36. 

Sins  against  men  are  injuries ;  hurts,  losses  and 
damages,  whereby  our  neighbour  is  in  his  dignity, 
life,  chastity,  wealth,  good  name,  or  any  way  justiy 
offended,  or  by  us  hindered. — Perkins. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  terms  as  a  stranger; 
makes  every  man  my  neighbour.  —  Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

Neighbour,  adj.  Near  to  another ;  adjoin- 
ing ;  next. 

1  long'd  the  neighbour  town  to  see. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  January. 
As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
neighbour  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  no 
man  abide  there.— Jeremiah,  1.  40. 
Neighbour,  v.  a. 

1.  Adjoin  to:  confine  on. 

AVholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

These  grow  on  the  leisurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Acquaint  with ;  make  near  to.  Hare. 

That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with 
him, 

And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  haviour. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Neighbour,  v.  n.    Inhabit  the  vicinity. 

As  a  king's  daughter  being  in  person  sought 
Of  divers  princes  who  do  neighbour  near, 
On  none  of  them  can  fix  a  constant  thought. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Neighbourhood,  s. 

1.  District  around  any  place,  of  which  the 
occupants  are,  from  nearness,  social  inter- 
course, or  the  like,  in  the  condition  of 
neighbours. 

One  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sick  of  the 
small-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  him. — 
Bishop  Fell, 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

Addison,  Cafo. 

•2.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  communi- 
cation. 

Consider  several  states  in  a  neighbourhood ;  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  states,  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance.— 

Swift. 

3.  State  of  being  near  each  other. 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits? 
To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes  !  Harte. 

Neighbouring,  part.  adj.     Lying  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
Around,  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 

The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits, 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

Neighbourly,  adj.  Becoming  a  neighbour ; 
kind;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  swore  he  would  pay  when  he  was  able. 
— Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

He  steals  my  customers ;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return ;  judge  if  this  be  neighbourly 
dealing. — A  rbutlinot. 
Neighbourly,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  a 
neighbour ;  with  social  civility. 

Being  neighbourly  admitted, ...  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  to  hold  possessions  in  our  province,  a 
country  better  than  their  own.— Milton,  Articles  of 
Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

Neighbourship,  s.  State  of  being  near  each 
other. 

How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones!  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  hallowed  neighbourship  with  those 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared. 

Joanna  Baillie,  Plays  on  the  Passions :  1798. 
Neighing,  verbal  abs.    Neigh ;  act  of  that 
which  neighs. 

The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard  from  Dan  : 
the  whole  land  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  neigh- 
ing  of  his  strong  ones. — Jeremiah,  viii.  16. 
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Neither,  adv. 

1.  With  nor.    In  the  way  of  an  alternative. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king. — 1  Kings,  xxii.  31. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neither  intent  upon  any  fo- 
reign merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours. — Heylin. 
Improperly,  though  commonly,  applied  to 
more  than  two  objects. 

[Neither]  is  improperly  used  when  more  than  two 
things  come  under  consideration:  as  where  Addison 
uses  'determined  in  his  conduct  neither  by  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of  true 
honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion,'  he  should 
have  either  left  out '  the  suggestions  of  true  honour,' 
or  be  should  have  said,  'is  not  determined  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  the  suggestions  of 
true  honour,  or  the  principles  of  religion.' — Bishop 
Hurd,  as  quoted  by  Todd. 

2.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  fol- 
lows as  a  negative ;  and  though  not  very 
grammatically,  yet  emphatically,  after 
another  negative:  {either  would  be  correct). 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  distance, 
whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  heard;  we  see  that 
lightnings  and  coruscations,  near  at  hand,  yield  no 
sound  neither. — Bacon. 

Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 
thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
nor  then  neither.— Locke. 

3.  For  nor  yet,  when  it  is  partly  adverbial 
and  partly  conjunctival. :  (as  the  second 
branch  of  a  negative,  or  prohibition,  to 
any  sentence). 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest 
ye  die.—  Genesis,  iii.  3. 

This  commandment  standeth  not  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain  among 
Christians. —  White. 
Neither,  pron.    Not  either ;  nor  one  nor 
other. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both,  one,  or  neither  '/  neither  can  be  enjoy'd 
If  both  remain  alive.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
Nem.  Con.    Abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ne- 
mine  contradicente  =  no  one  opposing.  Col- 
loquial. 

Nem.  con.  egad!— O  yes,  where  they  do  agree  on 
the  stage,  their  unanimity  is  wonderful. — Sheridan, 
The  Critic,  ii.  1. 
Nemorous.  adj.     [a  barbarous  form  from 
Lat.  nemus,  nemoris  =  grove  ;  the  only  ad- 
jectival derivations  being  nemoralis,  nemo- 
rensis,  and  nemorosus ;   this  last  giving 
nemorose  =  abounding  in  groves.]  Having 
the  character,  connected  with,  constituted 
by  a  grove. 

Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  nemorous  temple, 
or  sacred  grove. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  4. 
Nempne.  v.  a.  [A.S.  ncmnan.~]  Name.  Ob- 
solete. 

As  much  disdaining  to  be  so  misdempt. 
Or  a  warmonger  to  be  basely  nempt. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  10, 29. 

Neo-.  [Gr.  )<fV  =  new,  fresh,  young,  recent.] 
Common  as  the  first  element  in  a  com- 
pound, or  derivative. 

Neocomian.  adj.   In  Geology.   See  extract. 

The  term  'lower  greensand'  has  hitherto  been  most 
commonly  applied  to  such  portions  of  the  cretaceous 
scries  as  are  older  than  the  gault.  But  the  name 
has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient,  and 
not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  want- 
ing in  a  large  part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even 
in  England,  and  wholly  so  in  some  European  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  upper  creta- 
ceous group  lias  likewise  been  called  greensand,  and 
to  prevent  confusion  the  terms  upper  and  lower 
greensand  were  introduced.  Such  a  nomenclature 
naturally  leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that  the 
two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-ordi- 
nate value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the 
lower  greensand,  in  its  widest  acceptation, embraces 
a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole  upper  cre- 
taceous group,  from  the  gault  to  the  Maestricht 
beds  inclusive;  while  the  upper  greensand  is  but 
one  subordinate  member  of  this  same  group.  Many 
eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  'neocomian'  as  a  substitute  for  lower  green- 
sand; because,  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in 
Switzerland,  these  lower  greensand  strata  are  well 
developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Weal- 
den  beds  are  usually  classed  as  '  Lower  Neocomian,' 
a  classification  which  will  not  appear  inappropriate 
when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  lower  greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 
— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xviii. :  1865. 
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Neolithic,  ndj.  [Gr.  \18oq  =  stone]  In 
Geology  and  Archeology.  Term  of  recent 
coinage,  applied  to  the  more  recent  of  two 
divisions  (Paleolithic  being  applied  to  the 
other)  of  the  Tertiary  period.  See  extract. 
Passing  over  this  intermediate  period,  which  is  as 
yet  but  vaguely  and  imperfectly  defined,  we  come 
to  the  older  stone  age,  or  Paleolithic  period,  com- 
prising the  ancient  river-gravels  of  Amiens  and  Ab- 
beville in  France,  and  of  Salisbury  and  Bedford  in 
England,  and  the  drift  of  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  our  retrospect, 
we  encounter  the  bones  of  a  large  number  of  extinct 
quadrupeds,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear, 
tiger,  and  hyena,  associated  with  the  remains  of 
living  animals  and  of  man.  The  human  relics  con- 
sist almost  entirely  in  North  Western  Europe  of 
unpolished  flint  implements  of  a  type  different  from 
those  of  the  later  or  neolithic  era,  implying  a  less 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  The  gravels  contain- 
ing such  works  of  art  and  bones  of  extinct  animals, 
belong  to  a  time  when  the  physical  geography  was 
unequivocally  different  from  that  now  characteris- 
ing the  same  part  of  Europe,  a  discordance  which 
does  not  hold  true  of  the  more  modern  or  neolithic 
times.— Sir  C.  Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  x. 
p.  177 :  1867. 

Ideological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  consisting  of,  a  neologism. 

Such  examples  really  make  one  tremble;  and  will, 
I  am  convinced,  determine  my  fair  fellow-subjects 
and  their  adherents  to  adopt,  and  scrupulously  con- 
form to,  [Dr.]  Johnson's  rules  of  true  orthography 
by  book.  In  return  to  this  concession,  I  seriously 
advise  him  to  publish,  by  way  of  appendix  to  his 
great  work,  a  genteel  neological  dictionary,  contain- 
ing those  polite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly  gram- 
matical, words  and  phrases,  commonly  used,  and 
sometimes  understood,  by  the  beau  monde. — Lord 
Chesterfield,  World,  no.  101. 

Neologism.  5.    Innovation  on  the  ordinary 

mode  of  expression. 

Let  me  claim  the  honour  of  one  pure  neologism. 
I  ventured  to  introduce  the  term  of  father-land'  to 
describe  our  '  natale  solum :'  I  have  lived  to  see  it 
adopted  by  Lord  Byron  and  by  Mr.  Southey.  This 

.  energetic  expression  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
authenticated;  and  patriotism  may  stamp  it  with 
its  glory  and  its  affection.  Father-land  is  congenial 
with  the  language  in  which  we  find  that  other  fine 
expression  of  Mother-tongue.  The  patriotic  neolo- 
gism originated  with  me  in  Holland,  when,  in  early 
life,  it  was  my  daily  pursuit  to  turn  over  the  glorious 
history  of  itsindependence  under  the  title  of  Vader- 
landsche  Historie — the  history  of  Father-land! — 
I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  History  of 
New  Words. 

This  getting  free  from  the  incumbrances  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  we  may  consider,  formed  the  obscure 
beginnings  of  the  English  language  . .  .  Philologists 
have  marked  how  first  the  inversion  was  simplified, 
and  then  the  inflections  dropped :  how  the  final  e 
became  mute,  and,  at  length  was  ejected;  how  an- 
cient words  were  changed  and  Norman  neologisms 
introduced. — Ibid.,  Amenities  of  Literature,  Origin 
of  the  English  Language. 

Most  European  tongues  have  their  classical  diction 
fixed  by  precedent  and  authority  ;  and  words  intro- 
duced by  bold  and  careless  writers,  since  this  stand- 
ard was  established,  go  by  the  name  of  neologisms 
until  usage  has  added  them  at  last  to  the  received 
national  vocabulary. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Neologist.  s.  Innovator,  as  one  who  intro- 
duces or  defends  neologisms. 

The  attempts  of  neologists  are,  however,  not  ne- 
cessarily to  be  condemned ;  and  we  may  join  with 
the  commentators  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  have  la- 
mented the  loss  of  a  chapter,  of  which  the  title  only 
has  descended  to  us.  That  chapter  would  have 
demonstrated  what  happens  to  all  languages,  that 
some  neologisms,  which  at  first  are  considered  forced 
or  inelegant,  become  sanctioned  by  use,  and  in  time 
are  quoted  as  authority  in  the  very  language  which, 
in  their  early  stage,  they  were  imagined  to  have  de- 
based.— /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  His- 
tory ofKeiv  Words. 

Neology,  s.  [from  Gr.  \6yoc  =  word  rather 
than  principle.]  Invention  or  use  of  new 
words  and  phrases. 

They  endeavour  by  a  sort  of  neology  of  their  own 
to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.— Boothby, 
On  Burke,  p.  266. 

Neology,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is 
an  innovation,  which,  with  the  opulence  of  our  pre- 
sent language,  the  English  philologer  is  most  jealous 
to  allow ;  but  we  have  puritans  or  precisians  of  Eng- 
lish, superstitiously  nice !  The  fantastic  coinage  of 
affectation  or  caprice  will  cease  to  circulate  from  its 
own  alloy;  but  shall  we  reject  the  ore  of  fine  work- 
manship and  solid  weight  ?'  There  is  no  government 
mint  of  words,  and  it  is  no  statutable  offence  to  in- 
vent a  felicitous  or  daring  .expression  unauthorised 
by  Mr.  Todd !  When  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  heat  of 
his  pursuits  or  his  feelings,  has  thrown  out  a  pecu- 
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liar  word,  it  probably  convoyed  more  precision  or 
energy  than  any  other  established  word,  otherwise 
he  is  but  an  ignorant  pretender ! . . .  Unquestionably, 
neology  opens  a  wide  door  to  innovation:  scarcely 
has  acentury  passed  since  our  language  was  patched 
up  with  Gallic  idioms,  as  in  the  preceding  century 
it  was  piebald  with  Spanish,  and  with  Italian,  and 
even  with  Dutch.  The  political  intercourse  of 
islanders  with  their  neighbours  has  ever  influenced 
their  language.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  Italian  phrases 
and  Netlierland  words  were  imported;  in  James 
and  Charles  the  Spanish  framed  the  style  of  cour- 
tesy: in  Charles  II.  the  nation  and  the  language 
were  equally  Frenchified.  Yet  such  are  the  sources 
whence  we  have  often  derived  some  of  the  wealth  of 
our  language!—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, History  of  New  Words. 
Neology,  s.  [from  \6yoc,=  principle  rather 
than  u-ord.~]  New  method  of  theological 
interpretation.  (For  remarks  on  its  use 
in  this  sense  see  Rationalism,  with 
which  it  is  nearly  synonymous.) 
Neophyte,  s.  [Lat.  neophytus,  from  Gr. 
rtdipvTOQ  =  newly  planted.]     New  convert 

or  proselyte. 

In  effects  of  grace,  which  exceed  far  the  effects  of 
nature,  we  see  St.  Paul  makes  a  difference  between 
those  he  calls  neophytes,  that  is  newly  grafted  into 
Christianity ;  and  those  that  are  brought  up  in  the 
faith. — Bacon,  Speech  on  the  Union  of  Laws. 

He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  neophyte;  my  little 
grammaticaster,  he  does.— B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

'  Let  us  pray ! '  And  thereupon,  after  a  movement 
which  intimated  that  all  present  were  kneeling,  the 
presiding  voice  offered  up  an  extemporary  prayer  of 
power  and  even  eloquence.  This  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hymn  of  Labour,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  arms 
of  the  neophyte  were  unpinioned,  and  then  his  eyes 
were  unbandaged.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ch.  iv. 
Neophyte,  adj.  Newly  entered  into  an  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as 
with  your  neophyte  player,  a  thing  usual  to  be 
daunted  at  the  first  presence  or  interview.— B.  Jon- 
son, Cynthia's  Itecels. 
Neoteric,   s.     [Lat.  neotericus,  from  Gr. 
rtiortptKog  j  from  j  £oc.]    Person  of  modern 
times ;  modern. 

I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen, 
A retcus,  Rhasis,  &c.  and  those  exact  neotericks,  Sa- 
vonarola, Capivaccius,  Donatus. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  7. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  mis  reports 
of  some  ancients,  or  the  eapricios  of  one  or  two  neo- 
tericks.— Grew. 
Neoterical.  adj.    Modern  ;  novel ;  late. 

They  were  the  inventions  of  men,  which  lived  in 
diverse  ages,  and  had  also  diverse  ends,  some  being  o 
ancient,  others  neoterical. — Bacon,  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  preface. 

I  advise  you  not  to  neglect  old  authors ;  for  though 
we  be  come  as  it  were  to  the  meridian  of  truth,  yet 
there  be  many  neoterical  commentators,  and  self- 
conceited  writers,  that  eclipse  her  in  many  things, 
and  go  from  'obscurum'  to  'obscurius.' — Howell, 
Familiar  Letters,  iv.  31. 
Neozoic,  adj.  [Gr.  =  life.]  In  Geology. 
See  extract;  also  Paleozoic. 

The  corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup  and 
star  corals,  which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony 
skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards 
and  Haiine  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found 
in  strata  newer  than  the  Permian.  There  is,  in  short, 
an  ancient  or  palaeozoic,  and  a  modern  or  neozoic 
type,  if,  by  the  latter  term,  we  designate  (as  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  triassic 
to  the  most  modern  inclusive. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,  ch.  xxv. 
Nep.  s.    Catmint ;  Nepeta  cataria. 

The  dog  when  he  is  stomach-sick  can  go  right  to 
his  proper  grass,  the  cat  to  her  nep,  the  goat  to  his 
hemlock. — Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  51. 

Nepenthes,  s.  [Gr.  vnTrtvOtc,  from  ry  =  not, 
Trh'Qoc  =  grief,  affliction.]  Drug  or  medicine 
which  dispels  pain  or  grief. 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this. 

Jlilton,  Comtis,  675. 
Less  correctly  without  the  final  s. 

There  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  transport, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court ; 
There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends  disgrace, 
Once  break  their  rest,  nor  stir  them  from  their  place. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 
Nephew,  s.    [Fr.  neveu ;  Lat.  nepos.~\ 
1 .  Son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove ; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love. 

Dryden. 
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I  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter  hath  a  rigiit 
before  a  nephew  by  a  brother? — Locke. 
•2.  Grandson.  Obsolete. 

With  what  intent  they  were  first  published,  those 
words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  signify, 
after  that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  given  himself 
to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein 
sufficient  judgement,  he  proposed  also  to  write 
something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind,  .  .  . 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  case. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smoothes  the  seas. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx 
and  A  Icyone. 

3.  Descendant,  however  distant.  Obsolete. 
All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  neplieivs  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retain'd. 

Spenser. 

Nephrite.   5.     [Gr.  v«ppbe  =  kidney.]  In 

Mineralogy.    See  extract. 

Nephrite  is  worked  into  images  and  ornaments  in 
China,  New  Zealand,  and  North  West  America.  The 
name  is  from  ce'<£pot  =  kidne3-;  it  was  supposed  to  bea 
cure  for  diseases  of  the  kidney.  The  so  called  nephrite 
of  Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  named  Bowenite,  is 
identical  with  Serpentine  in  composition. — Dana, 
System  of  Mineralogy. 

Nephrite  [is]  a  hard  tough  mineral  occurring  in 
compact  masses  of  a  leek-green  colour,  passing  into 
grey  and  greenish-white,  on  the  western  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  The  name  more  commonly  given  to 
nephrite  is  jade,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds: 
white  or  oriental  jade;  and  green  jade,  the  jadelte 
of  Damour.  Both  these  varieties  are  silicates  of 
alumina,  and  of  other  bases,  as  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
protoxide  of  iron,  &c.,  and  both  are  only  broken,  or 
cut  and  polished,  with  great  difficulty.  Oriental 
jade  is  the  well-known  material  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white  colour,  which  is  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  carved  into  various  arti- 
cles with  a  beautiful  polish,  a  manufacture  for  which 
the  Chinese  are  very  celebrated.  Green  jade  is  more 
rare  than  the  oriental  kind,  and  valuable  in  pro- 
portion. . .  .  The  name  nephrite  probably  originated 
in  the  circumstance  of  small  plates  of  the  mineral 
having  been  formerly  worn  suspended  from  the  neck 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. — Bristow,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nephritic,  adj.    In  Medicine. 
1.  Connected  with,  relating  to,  seated  in,  the 
kidney. 

A  very  valuable  medicine,  and  of  great  account  in 
divers  cases,  particularly  asthmas,  nephritick  pains, 
nervous  colicks,  and  obstructions. — Bishop  Berke- 
ley, Siris,  §  62. 

Troubled  with  the  stone ;  relating  to  the 
stone. 

The  diet  of  nephritick  persons  ought  to  be  opposite 
to  the  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their  blood. 
— Arbuthnot. 

The  nephritick  stone  is  commonly  of  an  uniform 
dusky  green;  but  some  samples  I  have  seen  of  it 
that  are  variegated  with  white,  black,  and  some- 
times yellow. —  Woodward. 

Nephritical.  adj.    Same  as  Nephritic. 

Mr.  Harrison  hath  been  of  late  somewhat  more 
than  heretofore  troubled  with  certain  nephritical 
fits;  but  they  are  transient  and  light. — Sir  II.  Wot- 
ton  to  Sir  E.  Bacon,  Remains,  p.  481. 
Nephritis.  5.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation  of 
the  kidney. 

Acute  and  sub-acute  nephritis  most  frequently  are 
seated  in  one  kidney,  both  organs  being  seldom  af- 
fected in  the  same  degree,  and  at  one  time.  But 
when  nephritis  is  consequent  upon  fever,  the  exan- 
themata, morbid  states  of  the  blood,  or  diseases  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  or  urethra,  then  both  kidneys 
are  affected,  although  not  always  equally. — Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Nepotism,  s.  [Lat.  nepos  =  nephew.]  System 
of  favouritism  as  shown  to  relations  ;  es- 
pecially applied  to  that  which  the  Popes 
from  being  themselves  childless,  were  more 
especially  tempted  to  practise. 

To  this  humour  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  its  present 
splendour ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  furnished  out  so  many  glorious  palaces  with 
such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  had  not 
the  riches  of  the  people  fallen  into  different  families. 
—Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

But  Nicholas  III.  had  ulterior  schemes,  which 
seem  to  foreshow  and  anticipate  the  magnificent 
designs  of  later  nepotism.  Already,  under  pretence 
of  heresy,  he  had  confiscated  the  castles  of  some  of 
the  nobles  of  Romagna,  that  particularly  of  Suriano, 
and  invested  his  nephews  with  them.  The  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  separated  from  the  Church,  was  granted 
to  his  nephew  Orso.  His  kinsmen  were  by  various 
means  elected  the  Podestas  of  manv  cities.  Three 
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of  liis  brethren,  four  more  of  his  kindred,  had  been 
advanced  to  the  Cardinalate.  Bertoldo  Orsini,  his 
brother,  was  created  Count  of  Roraagna.  His 
favourite  nephew,  by  his  sister's  side,  Latino  Male- 
branca  (a  Braucaleone),  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Ostia.  a  powerful  preacher,  had  great  success  in 
allaying  the  feuds  in  many  of  the  cities,  even  in 
Bologna,  wearied  by  the  long  strife  of  the  Lam- 
bertazzi  and  the  Gie'romei -,  wherever  the  Cardinal 
established  peace,  the  Count  of  Romasna  assumed 
authority.  Himself  he  had  declared  perpetual 
Senator  of  Rome.  His  nephew  Orso  was  his  vicar 
in  this  great  office.  But  these  were  but  the  first 
steps  to  the  throne  which  Nicolas  III.  aspired  to 
raise  for  the  house  of  Orsini.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  xi.  ch.  iv. 
Neptunian,  adj.  [Lat.  Neptunus,  the  God 
of  the  sea.]    In  Geology.  See  extracts. 

The  theory  of  Werner  was  called  the  Neptunian, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  much  popularity. — Sir 
C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  viii.  p.  88. 

Neptunian  [is]  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  school 
of  geologists  which  taught  (witli  Werner)  that  all 
the  great  deposits  and  accumulations  of  rock  had 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  from  solu- 
tion or  suspension  in  water.  That  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  rocks  have  been  so  formed,  is  now 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  evidence  derived  from  the 
fossils  which  they  contain ;  and  that  many  more, 
generally  thought  plutonie,  have  been  originally 
formed  in  contact  with  water  and  with  water  as  an 
essential  element,  is  also  certain.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  rocks,  such  as  lavas  at  present 
and  basalts  anciently,  are  distinctly  igneous,  and 
that  many  of  the  plutonie  rocks  have  been  formed 
at  great  depths,  at  high  temperature  and  under 
enormous  pressure,  although  probably  not  without 
the  presence  of  liquid  water.  The  discussions  con- 
cerning the  Vulcanists  and  Neptunisfi  are  now  only 
interesting  as  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
geology. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Neptunist.  s.    In  Geology.    Maintainer  of 
the  Neptunian  system. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views 
with  the  new  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
granite,  the  following  hypothesis  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Neptunists. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements 
of  Geology,  ch.  viii.  p.  90. 
Nereid,  s.     [Lat.   Nereis,   Nereidis ;  Gr. 
Nj;p>)iV,  and  NijofiV,  =  daughter  of  Nereus, 
god  of  the  sea.]  Sea-nymph. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adornings. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Nervation.  8.    Distribution  of  nervures. 

Prom  this  nervation  originate  the  peltate  leaves. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany. 
Nerve,  s.   [Lat.  nervus  =  sinew,  tendon  (not 
nerve  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word).] 

1.  Organ  of  sensation  passing  from  the  brain 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries 
through  all  the  body  :  they  have  also  blood  vessels, 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  AVherever  any 
nerve  sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from  an- 
other, or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is 
generally  a  ganglio  or  plexus. — Quincy. 

2.  Sinew  or  tendon. 

If  equal  powres 
Thou  wouldst  inflame  amids  my  nerves,  as  then, 
I  would  encounter  with  three  hundred  men. 

Chapman. 

Then  to  advise  how  war  may,  best  upheld. 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  the  younger  Vane. 

3.  Force ;  strength. 

The  nerve  and  emphasis  of  the  verb  will  lie  in  the 
preposition. — Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons,  p.  20. 

4.  Fortitude ;  firmness  of  mind. 

Craft  against  craft,  talent  against  talent,  treason 
against  treason — in  all  this  Randal  Leslie  would 
have  risen  superior  to  Giulio  di  Peschiera.  But 
what  now  crushed  him  was  not  the  superior  intellect 
— it  was  the  sheer  brute  power  of  audacity  and 
nerve.  Here  stood  the  careless,  unblushing  villain, 
making  light  of  his  guilt,  carrying  it  away  from  dis- 
gust itself,  with  resolute  look  and  front  erect.  There 
stood  the  abler,  subtler,  profounder  criminal— cower- 
ing, abject,  pitiful ;  the  power  of  mere  intellectual 
knowledge  shivered  into  pieces  against  the  brazen 
metal  with  which  the  accident  of  constitution  often 
arms  some  ignobler  nature.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 

In  its  original  sense,  sinew. 

It  is  time  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  the  History  of  Animals, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  uumber  of  the  Review. 
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We  are  surprised  to  find  the  word  revpa  translated 
nerve.  Now  in  Aristotle  and  all  authors  before  him 
up  to  Homer,  this  word  is  never  used  in  the  sense 
of  our  English  word  nerve,  it  always  means  liga- 
ment or  tendon.  This  is  a  serious  error;  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  was  the  weakest 
point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Stagyrite.  Of  the 
nerves  he  knew  almost  nothing.— Natural  History 
Revieiv. 

5.  In  Botany.    See  Nervure. 

6.  In  Architecture.    See  Nervure. 
Nerve,  v.  a.  Strengthen. 

Thou,  last, 

Tremendous  goddess,  nerve  this  lilted  arm  ? 

A.  Hill. 

'  Is  it  so,  Mr.  Leslie  ?  '  '  My  lord— I— I— my  affec- 
tion for  Prank,  and  my  esteem  for  his  respected 
father — I — I — '  He  nerved  himself,  and  went  on 
with  firm  voice:  '  Of  course.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade Prank  from  the  marriage;  and  as  to  the  post- 
obit,  I  know  nothing  about  it.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxiii. 

Nerveless,  adj.    Without  strength. 

There  sunk  Thalia, nerveless,  faint  and  dead, 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  41. 

O'er  all  profound  dejection  sat, 
And  nerveless  fear.  Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

The  western  eloquence,  in  its  turn,  appeared 
nerveless  and  effeminate,  frigid  or  insipid,  to  the 
hardy  and  inflamed  imaginations  of  the  east.  — 
Bishop)  Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  71. 
Nervous,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  nerves. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  three  yards  long,  and  one 
yard  broad,  thick  skinn'd,  without  scales,  narrow 
towards  the  tail,  which  is  nervous,  slow  in  swim- 
ming, wanting  fins.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  A frica  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  26. 

AVe  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord  ...  by  the  piercing;  his  hands 
and  feet,  parts  very  nervous,  and  exquisitely  sen- 
sible.— Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  32. 

2.  Well  strung ;  strong  ;  vigorous. 

As  '  sine  nervis  esse'  is  a  phrase  for  debility,  so  to 
be  nervous,  is  taken  to  be  valid  and  strong. —  Water- 
house,  On  Fortescue,  p.  197  :  1663. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd ! 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  147. 

3.  Relating  to  the  nerves  ;  having  the  seat  in 
the  nerves. 

The  venal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war; 
And  Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporifick  unisons  in  vain.  Harte. 

4.  Having  -weak  or  diseased  nerves. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.— Cheyne. 

Nervously,  ado.     In  a  nervous  manner ; 
with  strength  ;  with  force. 

He  thus  nervously  describes  the  strength  of  cus- 
tom.—!'. Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  66. 

Nervousness,   .v.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Nervous. 

1.  Vigour ;  strength. 

If  there  had  been  epithets  joined  with  the  other 
substantives,  it  would  have  weakened  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  sentence. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

2.  State  of  despondency,  dependent  on  an 
affection  of  the  nerves. 

Nervure.  .s. 

1.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

The  vein  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  peticle 
and  the  axis  of  the  leaf  is  called  the  midrib  orcosta; 
from  this  all  the  rest  diverge  either  from  its  sides  or 
base.  If  other  veins  similar  to  the  midrib  pass  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  such  veins  have  been 
named  nerves;  and  a  leaf  with  such  an  arrangement 
of  its  veins  has  been  called  a  nerved  leaf. . . .  The 
veins,  however,  are  improperly  called  nerves.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  difference  whatever,  except  in  size,  be- 
tween the  veins  and  nerves  of  a  leaf.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  using  the  word  nerve, 
the  term  nervure  is  now  often  substituted. — Lind- 
ley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  263 :  1848. 

2.  In  Entomology.    See  extract. 

Nervures  [are]  in  entomology,  corneous  tubes 
serving  to  expand  the  wing  and  keep  it  tense,  as 
well  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  air-vessels :  they 
are  termed  costal,  post-costal,  mediastinal,  externo- 
median,  interno-median,  anal,  axillary,  &c,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  positions.  —  Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, and  Art. 

3.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

Nerves,  nervures  French,  [is]  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  ribs  and  mouldings  on  the  surface  of 
a  vault,  but  it  is  not  technical.—  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture. 
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Nervy,  adj.    Strong ;  vigorous.  Obsolete. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 
Which  being  advanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  ]. 
Nescience,   s.    [Lat.  nescientia  ;  nescio  =  I 
know  not ;  ne  +  scio  =  know.]    Ignorance  ; 
state  of  not  knowing. 

God  fetched  it  about  for  me,  in  that  absence  and 
nescience  of  mine.— Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  of  his 
Life. 

Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all  ages, 
have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his  sum 
total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in  quest  of  science, 
have,  sat  down  in  a  professed  nescience. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientijica. 

Scientific  nescience  is  a  good  term  for  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  founded  upon  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
knowledge  (scientia). 

Nesh.  adj.    [A.S.  hnesc.~]    Soft ;  tender. 

The  nesh  tops  of  the  young  hazel. — Crowe,  Lewes- 
don  Hill. 

Nesh.  v.  a.  Render  weak  ;  soften  inju- 
riously. Obsolete. 

I  councell  you  to  eat  and  drinkc  temperately; 
Nesh  not  your  womb  by  drinking  immoderately. — 
Old  Poem,  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  113 : 
1052. 

Ness.  s.  [A.S.  ncsse.~\  Promontory;  point 
of  land  :  (common  as  the  second  element  of 
a  compound  or  combination  in  Geography 
or  Topography,  as  Skegness,  Shoeburyness). 

Nest.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Place  of  incubation  for  birds. 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  in  any  tree  or  on  the  ground  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young. — Deuteronomy, %x\i.  6. 

Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley, 

2.  Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 

Redi  found  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only 
afford  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and  young  of 
those  insects  he  admitted. — Bentley. 

3.  Abode  ;  place  of  residence ;  receptacle. 

Not  farre  away,  not  meete  for  any  guest, 
They  spide  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's 
nest.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Come  from  that  nest, 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

4.  Warm  close  habitation. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered  unto 
them,  will  neither,  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  fortli  from  their  warm  nests. 
— Spenser. 

5.  Boxes  or  drawers ;  little  pockets  or  re. 

positories. 
Nest.  v.  n.    Build  nests. 

This  poor  dove,  being  driven  thrice  away  by  that 
horrible  northern  wind,  which  razed  at  length  the 
dove-house  and  the  city,  did  she  not  nest,  and  as  it 
were  hide  her  head,  in  secret  holes?  —  Harmar, 
Translation  of  Beza,  p.  279  :  1587. 

The  cedar  stretched  his  branches  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds 
nested  within  his  leaves. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Nestcock.  s.  Nestling ;  delicate  homesick 
person. 

Nescock,  nestcock,  a  wanton  fondling  that  was 
never  from  home.  —  Denton,  Ladies'  Dictionary. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Nesteggr.  s.  Egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the 
hen  from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  nesteggs,  to  make  clients  lav. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  624. 

Nestle,  v.  n.  Settle ;  harbour ;  lie  close  and 
snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong  plate 
of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nestle  till  succours 
came.— Bacon. 

That  house  which  harbour  to  their  kind  affords, 
Was  built,  God  knows,  long  since  for  better  birds; 
But,  fluttering  there,  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  956. 
The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep, 
To  seize  you  in  your  passing  by. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Nestle,  v.  a. 

1.  House  in,  or  as  in,  a  nest;  bring  in  close 
and  warm,  or  affectionate,  contact,  as  that 
of  a  bird  and  its  young ;  close  up  snugly. 
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Poor  heart ! 
That  labour'st  yet  to  nestle  thee, 
Thou  think'st  by  hov'ring  here  to  get  a  part, 
In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.  Donne. 
[Cupid]  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestled  in  his  little  head. 

Prior,  Love  Disarmed. 
Two  minutes  after.  Uncle  Roland  and  I  were 
nestled  close  to  each  other,  side  by  side :  and  I  was 
reading  over  his  shoulder.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Cax- 
tons,  pt.  ix.  ch.  viii. 
2.  Cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

This  Ithacus,  so  highly  is  endear'd 
To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds : 
She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Nestling-.  S. 

1.  Young  bird  in  the  nest;  smallest  bird  of 
the  nest. 

Second  brothers,  and  poor  nestlings. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  2. 

The  chief  object  of  children  looking  after  nests 
is  the  eggs,  or  nestlings,  not  the  bird  which  lays 
them. — Barrington,  Essays,  iv. 

2.  Receptacle  ;  nest.  Obsolete. 

They  [the  physicians]  inquire  not  of  the  diver- 
sities of  the  parts,  the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and 
the  seats  or  nestlings  of  the  humours. — Bacon,  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Nestling-,  part.  adj.  Newly  hatched ;  newly 
deposited  in  the  nest. 

I  have  taken  four  young  ones  from  a  hen  sky- 
lark, and  placed  in  their  room  five  nestling  night- 
ingales, as  well  as  five  wrens,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  reared  by  the  foster-parent.— Barring- 
ton,  Essays,  iv. 
Net.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Texture  woven  with  large  interstices  or 
meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare  for 
animals. 

Poor  bird  !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Impatience  intangles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

2.  Anything  made  with  interstitial  vacuities. 

[Hiram  made]  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths 
of  chain-work,  for  the  chapiters,  which  were  upon 
the  top  of  the  pillars. — 1  Kings,  vii.  17. 

Net.  v.  a.  ?  Acquire  as  a  neat,  or  clean,  ad- 
vantage or  profit,  clear  of  all  deductions  : 
(as,  '  In  this  transaction  I  netted  a  consi- 
derable sum'). 

Net.  v.  n.    Knit  a  net ;  knot. 

Ideal  visits  I  often  pay  you,  see  you  posting  round 
your  sylvan  walks  or  sitting  netting  in  your  par- 
lour, and  thinking  of  your  absent  friends.— Seivard. 
Net.  adj.  [Fr.] 

1 .  Pure ;  clear  ;  genuine. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  nett  ivory 
Without  adorne  of  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftsman  wonts  it  beautify, 
Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12,  20. 

2.  In  Finance.  Exclusive  of,  or  over  and 
above,  all  incidental  charges  or  outlay: 
(opposed  to  gross). 

The  net  revenues  of  the  crown,  at  the  abdica- 
tion of  King  James,  without  any  tax  on  land,  &c. 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  millions. — 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissertation  on  Parties,  let.  xviii. 

3.  In  Commerce.  Clear  of  all  deductions  for 
tare  and  tret. 

Net-shore,  s.    [?  two  words.]    See  extract. 
Net-shores  are  little  forkes  wherewith  nets  are 

set  and  borne  up  for  wild  beastes. — Nomenclator. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Nether,  adj.    [A.S.  neofter.'] 

1 .  Lower  :  (as  opposed  to  upper). 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transformed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  784. 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  nether,  orange  mix'd  with  grey. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  245. 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw  the  flaming  wall 
As  once  it  shall, 

Should  gape  immense  and  rushing  down  o'erwhelm 
this  nether  ball. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  29. 
He  was  somewhat  showily  dressed,  in  such  wise 
that  he  looked  half  like  a  fine  gentleman  of  that  day, 
half  like  a  jockey  of  our  own.  His  nether  man  ap- 
peared in  well-fitting,  well-worn  buckskins,  and 
Doots  with  tops,  not  unconscious  of  the  saddle.— IK 
H.  Ainsworth,  Rook-wood,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 
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This  shews  you  are  above, 
You  justices,  that  these  our  netlier  crimes 
So  speedily  can  revenge. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 
Hovering  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  314. 

3.  Infernal ;  belonging  to  the  regions  below. 

No  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise, 
In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  295. 
The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky, 
The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  viii.  3'2G. 

Nethermost,  adj.  Lowest. 

Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me;  and  thou  hnst 
delivered  my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell.— Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  lxxxvi.  13. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power, 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  955. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very 
nethermost  hell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of' 
God  could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for 
sinners,  hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him. — 
— South,  Sermons. 
Netherstock.  s.  Stocking. 

When  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  the  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  4. 

Ay,  and  then  there  was  Martin  Swart  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  talk  of,  and  of  the  jolly  Almains 
whom  he  commanded,  with  their  slashed  doublets 
and  quaint  hose,  all  frounced  with  ribbons  above 
the  nether-stocks. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  viii. 

Nettie,  s.  [A.S.  netel.~]  Native  plant  so 
called,  of  the  genus  Urtica  ;  species 
dioica,  urens  (the  smaller  sort),  and  pilu- 
lifera  (Roman  nettle). 

The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.l. 
Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

Waller. 

Nettle,  v.  a.  Sting  ;  irritate ;  provoke  with, 
or  as  with,,  a  nettle. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this 
affront,  that  every  man  took  it  to  himself. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  Apostle's  discourse 
some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  nettled,  yet  a 
moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  observed. — 
Bentley. 

Upon  which  I  came  up,  in  order  to  explain  the 
question,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  unintelligible 
likewise  ;  the  carman,  damning  us  for  a  lousy  Scotch 
guard,  whipped  his  horses  with  a  '  Gee  ho  ! '  which 
nettled,  me  to  the  quick,  and  roused  the  indignation 
of  Strap  so  far  that,  after  the  fellow  was  gone  a  good 
way,  he  told  me  he  would  fight  him  for  a  farthing. — 
Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

Nettlecreeper.  s.  Another  name  of  the 
whitethroat. 

The  common  whitethroat  .  . .  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  frequents 
the  sides  of  green  woods,  thickets,  hedge-rows  with 
broad  banks,  and  grassy  lanes  partially  overgrown 
with  low  brambles,  nettles,  and  other  wild  weeds  or 
herbage  :  hence  one  of  the  most  common  provincial 
names  by  which  this  bird  is  known  is  that  of  nettle- 
creeper. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Nettler.  s.    One  who  nettles. 

These  are  the  nettlers,  these  are  the  blabbing 
books  that  tell,  though  not  half,  your  fellows'  feats. 
— Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance. 

Nettlerasb.  s.  In  Medicine.  Skin  disease 
so  called.    See  extract. 

There  is  a  rash  which  is  well  known,  and  very 
tormenting,  and  therefore  not  without  interest, 
though  it  is  almost  always  without  danger.  I  mean 
Urticaria.  .  . .  Both  the  appearances  upon  the  skin, 
and  the  sensations  that  attend  them,  are  very  much 
like  the  appearances  and  feelings  produced  by  the 
stinging  of  nettles.  Hence,  its  trivial  name  nettle- 
rash. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxxxix. 

Nettling:,  part.  adj.  Irritating. 

This  latter  was  a  nettling  occurrence. — Letters  of 
Junius,  let.  ix. 

Network,  s.  Anything  reticulated  or  de- 
cussated, at  equal  distances,  with  inter- 
stices between  the  intersections :  (so  it 
stands  in  the  previous  editions ;  and  the 
explanation  being  one  that,  from  the  cri- 
ticism it  has  undergone,  may  be  considered 
historical,  so  it  is  left  to  stand), 
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Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'dj 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  lingering  fine ; 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare, 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.  Spenser. 

A  large  cavity  in  the  sinciput  was  filled  with  rib- 
bons, lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
curious  piece  of  network. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Neuralgia,  s.  [Gr.  vfvpov  =  nerve  +  a\yho  = 
I  grieve,  suffer  pain  (n\yoc).  In  Medicine. 
Affection  of  a  nerve  consisting  simply  in 
the  feeling  of  pain  (generally  acute  and 
paroxysmal),  as  opposed  to  the  pain  clearly 
capable  of  being  referred  to  inflammation 
or  change  of  structure. 

_  Neuralgic  affections  were  confounded  by  the  an- 
cient and  other  writers  with  toothache,  rheumatism, 
gout,  &c. . .  .  The  term  neuralgic  has  been  extended 
to  all  morbid  exaltations  of  sensibility  in  parts  not 
manifestly  inflamed. .  . .  That  facial  neuralgia  is  an 
affection  of  a  nerve  numerous  considerations  and 
proofs  sufficiently  indicate ;  and  that  it  is  seated  in 
one  or  more  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Trifacial  or 
Fifth  Pair,  is  proved  by  the  seat,  direction,  and 
phenomena  of  the  affection. .  . .  The  third  form  [of 
toothache]  is  the  nervous,  or  neuralgia  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  teeth  and  independent  of  inflamma- 
tion or  caries  of  a  tooth. — Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 
Neuraig-ic.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
afflicted  by,  neuralgia. 

I  mean  . . .  cases  of  nervous  pain.  These  affections 
are  included  under  the  general  term  neuralgia.  Now 
pain  is  one  of  those  things  which  we  are  oftenest  con- 
sulted about ;  and  these  neuralgic  pains  are  apt  to 
be  excessively  severe  and  troublesome.— Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  xxxix. 

(See  also  under  N  e  u  r  a  1  g  i  a.) 
Neurilemma,    s.       [Gr.  vtvpov  +  = 
bark,  rind,  sheath. — the  connecting  letter 
should  be  o,  not  i'.]    Membranous  sheath 
investing  the  nerves  and  the  fibrils  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

This  sheath,  .  .  .  commonly  called  neurilemma, . . . 
is  analogous  to  the  sheath  which  surrounds  muscles 
.  . .  The  neurilemma  is  composed  of  fibres  of  the 
white  fibrous  kind. — Todd,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Neuroptera.  s.  pi.     [Gr.  vtupov  =  nerve  + 
■KTtpov  -  wing.]    Class  of  insects  so  called. 
See  Neuropterans. 

On  account  of  their  peculiar  characters  [the  Phry- 
ganese]  have  been  separated  from  the  other  neuro~ 
ptera  by  many  entomologists,  and  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate order  called  trichoptera. — Loudon,  Encyclopae- 
dia of  Gardening,  §  1639. 

Neuropterans.  s.  pi.  Members  of  the  class 
Neuroptera.    See  extract. 

[The]  Neuropterans  [constitute]  the  order  of 
Tetrapterous  Mandibulate  insects,  including  those 
in  which  the  nervures  of  the  wings  are  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  regular  network.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  Coleopterous,  Ortho- 
pterous,  and  Hemipterous  orders  of  four-winged 
insects,  by  the  first  or  anterior  pair  of  wings  being 
membranous,  diaphanous,  and  resembling  the  se- 
cond pair  in  texture  and  properties.  The  abdomen 
is  unprovided  with  a  sting.  The  antenna;  are  usu- 
ally setaceous.  Some  neuropterans  merely  pass 
through  a  semi-metamorphosis,  the  rest  a  complete 
one ;  the  larva?  have  always  six  hooked  feet.  Many 
of  these  insects  are  carnivorous  in  their  first  state 
and  their  last.  The  dragon-fly  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  this  order. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Neuropterous.  adj.  Belonging  to,  having 
the  characters  of,  the  Neuroptera. 

The  abdomen  of  most  neuropterous  insects  is  of 
great  length,  compared  with  the  other  primary  seg- 
ments of  the  body.  —  J.  Duncan,  in  Naturalist's 
Library,  vol.  xxxiv. 

Neurospasm  s.    [Gr.  vtvpov  —  nerve,  tendon, 
cord  +  ff7r««j  =  draw ;  -(j-aaroc  =  drawn.] 
Puppet;  figure  moved  by  cords  or  strings. 
That  outward  form  is  but  a  neurospast ; 
The  soul  it  is,  that,  on  her  subtile  ray 
That  she  shoots  forth,  the  limbs  of  moving  beast 
Doth  stretch  straight  forth. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2. 
34:  1047. 

Neurotomy,  s.    [Gr.  rofit)  =  cutting.] 

1.  Dissection  of  the  nerves. 

2.  Division  of  a  nerve. 

(For  example,  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases  af- 
fecting the  nerve,  see  under  Navicular.) 
Neuter,  adj.  [Lat.  ne  =  not  +  titer  =  whether 
of  two.] 

1.  Indifferent;  not  engaged  on  either  side. 
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The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into 
Whigs  and  Tories ;  there  being  very  few  if  any  who 
stand  neuter  in  the  dispute,  without  ranging  them- 
selves under  one  of  these  denominations. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 
2.  In  Grammar. 

a.  Neither  masculine  nor  feminine :  (as  ap- 
plied to  nouns). 

The  adjectives  are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be 
understood,  to  make  it  grammar. — JJryden. 

b.  Neither  active  nor  passive;  intransitive  : 
(as  applied  to  verbs). 

A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  signifies  neither 
action  nor  passion :  but  some  state  or  condition  of 
being ;  as, '  sedeo,'  I  sit. — Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Neuter,  s.    One  who  is  indifferent  or  un- 
engaged. 

He  is  an  odious  neuter,  a  lukewarm  Laodicean. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  81. 

The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  these  prophecies 
were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the 
interpretation  of  them  indifferent. — Addison,  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Neutral,  adj. 

1.  Indifferent;  not  acting;  not  engaged  to 
either  party. 

Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?   No  man. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

He  had  no  sooner  heard  that  king  Henry  was 
settled  by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  he  sent  am- 
bssaadors  unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  stand 
neutral. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reignoj  Henry  VII. 

The  allies  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Den- 
mark and  other  neutral  states. — Addison,  Present 
State  of  the  War. 

2.  Neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastick  eye. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  In  Chemistry.    Neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Salts  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  are  called 
neutral. — A  rbuthnot. 
Neutral,  s.    One  who  does  not  act  or  en- 
gage on  either  side  ;  non-combatant. 

The  treacherous  who  have  misled  others,  and  the 
neutrals,  and  the  false-hearted  friends  and  followers 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  are  to  be 
noted. — Bacon. 
Neutralist.  5.    Indifferent  or  careless  per- 
son ;  one  belonging  to  neither  party. 

Intrusting  of  the  militia  and  navy  in  the  hands 
of  neutralists,  unfaithful  and  disaffected  persons. — 
Petition  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, p.  6 :  1648. 
Neutrality,  s. 

1.  State  of  indifference ;    state  of  neither 
friendship  nor  hostility. 

His  majesty's  clearness  in  the  beginning  of  these 
motions  :  his  neutrality  in  the  progress  thereof. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  503. 

The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind 
These  reasons  for  neutrality  assigned. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

All  pretences  to  neutrality  are  justly  exploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  later  Cato. — Swift. 

The  Emperor  knew  too  well  her  importance  not 
t  o  attempt  to  gain  her  neutrality,  if  not  her  support. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 

2.  State  between  good  and  evil. 

There  is  no  health ;  physicians  say  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Bonne. 

3.  State  of  being  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Jesus  answered, '  I  and  my  father  are  one where 
the  plurality  of  the  verb  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
noun,  with  the  distinction  of  their  persons,  speak  a 
perfect  identity  of  their  essence. — Bishop  Pearson. 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 
Neutralization,  s.  Reducing  to  a  neutral 
state. 

Neutralisation.  When  acid  and  alkaline  matter 
are  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  com- 
pound does  not  change  the  colour  of  litmus  or 
violets,  they  are  said  to  be  neutralised.— Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 
Neutralize,  v.  a. 

1.  In  Chemistry.    Make  neutral. 

These  [till  and  vitriolic  soils]  necessarily  require 
the  calcareous  ingredient,  to  neutralize  their  pec- 
cant acid. — Kirwan,  Essay  on  Manures. 

2.  Render  indifferent ;  cause  not  to  engage 
on  either  side. 

The  intellectual  movement  of  Abelard,  as  far  as 
any  acknowledged  and  hereditary  school,  died  with 
Abelard.  Even  his  great  principle,  that  which  he 
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asserted  rather  than  consistently  maintained— the 
supremacy  of  reason  .  .  .  fell  into  abeyance.  The 
schoolmen  connected  together,  as  it  were,  reason 
and  authority.  The  influence  remained,  but  neu- 
tralized. The  Book  of  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard 
is  but  the  '  Sic  et  Non '  of  Ab61ard  in  a  more  cau- 
tious and  reverential  form.  John  of  Salisbury,  in 
his  Polycraticus,  is  a  manifest,  if  not  avowed  Con- 
ceptualist.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

But  these  defensive  appliances,  though  they  aid 
in  maintaining  the  balance  between  inner  and  outer 
actions,  cannot  have  been  directly  called  forth  by 
the  outer  actions  which  they  serve  to  neutralize. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

This  fine  young  man  had  all  the  inclination  to  be 
a  profligate  of  the  first  water,  and  only  lacked  the 
one  good  trait  in  the  common  catalogue  of  de- 
bauched vices — open-handedness — to  be  a  notable 
vagabond.  But  there  his  griping  and  penurious 
habits  stepped  in ;  and  as  one  poison  will  sometimes 
neutralise  another,  when  wholesome  remedies  would 
not  avail,  so  he  was  restrained  by  a  bad  passion  from 
quaffing  his  full  measure  of  evil,  when  virtue  might 
have  sought  to  hold  him  back  in  vain. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

Neve.  s.    [Lat.  ncevus.]    Disfigurement  on 
the  skin  ;  mole  ;  blotch. 

So  many  spots,  like  naeves  on  Venus'  soil, 
One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil : 
Blisters  with  pride  swell'd,  which  through 's  flesh 
did  sprout 

Like  rose-buds  stuck  i'  the  lily  skin  about. 
Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it, 
To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit. 

Dryden,  On  tlie  Death  (by  Smallpox)  of 
Lord  Hastings. 
Never,  adv.     [ever  with  the  negative  ne 
prefixed.] 

1.  At  no  time. 

Never,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man. — Co  ngreve. 

By  its  own  force  dostroy'd,  fruition  ceased, 
And  always  wearied,  I  was  never  pleased. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  881. 
Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Pope. 

2.  Ever:  (see  under  Not). 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will 
give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but  give  me 
the  damsel  to  wife. — Genesis,  xxxiv.  12. 

That  prince  whom  you  espouse,  although  never  so 
vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  war,  you  but  a  second. 
— Swift. 

3.  In  no  degree. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry 
his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Not  at  all. 

He  answered  him  to  never  a  word,  insomuch  that 
the  governour  marvelled  greatly.— Mattliew,  xxvii. 
14. 

There  would  be  never  a  plain  text.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury.  Sermons,  iii. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Nature  assureth  us,  by  never-failing  experience, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
times  upon  the  earth  have  neither  certainty  nor 
durability.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Nevertheless,  adv.  Notwithstanding. 

They  plead  that  even  such  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Rome  as  contain  in  them  nothing  which 
is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  abolished. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

New.  adj.    [A.S.  neow.] 

1 .  Not  old  ;  fresh ;  lately  produced,  made  or 
had  ;  novel. 

Shoon  full  moist  and  newe. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  prol. 
AVhat's  the  newest  grief? — 
That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Not  being  before. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know,  and 
how  much  is  still  unknown  ?  And  can  we  ever 
know  more,  unless  something  neio  be  discovered  ? — 
Burnet. 

3.  Modern  ;  of  the  present  time. 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books,  will 
be  something  hard  to  please  among  neiv.—Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

Steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  lite.— Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not  antiquated ;  having  the  effect  of 
novelty. 

Their  names  inscribed  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last ; 
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These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 

Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

6.  Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  though  had  for  religion's  sake, 
may  serve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  as  privily 
will  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Seized  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight. 

Dryden. 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractised  in  the  trace. 

Pope. 

7.  Renovated ;  repaired,  so  as  to  recover  the 
first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat. 
and  almost  new. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

8.  Fresh  after  any  event. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond. 

9.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new  man 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his 
con  t  emporaries. — Addison. 

New.  v.  a.    Make  new  ;  renew.  Obsolete. 
The  presents  every  day  ben  newed. 

Gower,  Confessio  Amantis,  b.vi. 
The  good  name  of  a  man  is  sone  gon  and  passed, 
when  it  is  not  newed. — Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
And  many  a  maiden's  sorrowe  for  to  newe. 

Id.,  Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  iii.  306. 

New-cut.  s.    Old  game  of  cards  so  called. 
You  are  best  at  new-cut,  wife,  you'll  play  at  that. 
— If  you  play  at  new-cut,  I'm  the  soonest  hitter  of 
any  here  for  a  wager.—  Woman  killed  with  Kindness. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Newel,  s.  [from  N.Fr.  nowel,  noel,  nuel ; 
Modern  Fr.  noyau.']  In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair 
open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in. — Bacon. 

The  newel  [is]  the  central  column  round  which 
the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase  wind ;  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  sometimes  continued 
above  the  upper  steps  to  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  and 
supports  a  series  of  ribs  which  radiate  from  it,  as  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Belsay, 
Warkworth,  Alnwick, and  Ellingham  Castles,  North- 
umberland. The  term  is  also  used  for  the  principal 
post  at  the  angks  and  foot  of  a  staircase.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Newel,  s.  [?  from  new,  or  novel.]  New 
thing ;  novelty. 

He  was  so  enamoured  with  the  newel, 
That  nought  he  deemed  dear  for  the  jewel. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
Wewfangie.  v.  a.    Change  by  introducing 
novelties. 

To  controul  and  newfangle  the  Scripture. — 3Iilton, 

Of  Prelalical  Episcopacy. 

Newfanglist.  s.  One  desirous  of  novelty. 
Hare. 

Learned  men  have  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  these  neufanglists,  or  contentious  and  quarrelous 
men.— Tooker,  Fabric  oftlie  Church,  p.  90:  1604. 

Newfangled,  adj.  Formed  with  vain  or  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty;  desirous  of  novelty. 
Not  to  have  fellowship  with  newfangled  teachers. 
— 1  Timothy,  vi.  heading. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  newfangled  shows  ; 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 
Newfangleness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Newfangle;  vain  and  foolish  love  of 
novelty.  Hare. 

So  to  newfangleness  both  of  manner,  apparel,  and 
each  thing  else,  by  the  custom  of  self-guilty  evil, 
glad  to  change  though  often  for  a  worse. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Yet  he  them  in  newfangleness  did  pass. 

SpeJiser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tate. 

Newfangledness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Newfangle  d. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter. — Carew. 
Newish,  adj.    As  if  lately  made. 

It  drinketh  not  newish  at  all. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Newly,  adv.    In  a  new  manner. 
1.  Freshly ;  lately. 

Uncle,  there  lies  your  niece, 
Whose  breath  indeed  these  hands  have  newly 
stopp'd.  Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  i. 
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Tlicy  newly  learned  by  tho  king's  example,  that 
attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to 
tho  crown. — Bacon. 
2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former 
custom  or  circumstance. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  repel. 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 

Newness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  New. 

1.  Freshness;  lateness;  recentness  ;  state  of 
being  lately  produced. 

Their  stories,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  newness  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
been  left  to  posterity.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

When  Horace  writ  his  satires,  the  monarchy  of 
his  Cajsar  was  in  its  newness,  and  the  government 
but  just  made  easy  to  his  conquered  people.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

2.  Novelty ;  unacquaintance. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty  to 
style ;  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of 
their  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace  like  newness. — B.  Jonson. 

Neivness  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  mind ;  it  was  an  high  taste,  tit  for 
the  relish. — South. 

3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  the  elegances  of  the  Latin  ;  and  here  and  there 
some  old  words  are  sprinkled,  which,  for  their  signi- 
ficance and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be  antiquated. — 
Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  preface. 

4.  Innovation  ;  late  change. 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight ; 
And  happy  neivness  that  intends  old  right. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 

5.  Want  of  practice. 

His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all  in 
white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his  newness 
shamed  most  of  the  others'  long  exercise.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

6.  Difference  from  the  former  manner. 

Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life. — Romans,  vi.  4. 
News.  s.  pi. 

1.  Information  relative  to  any  affair;  some- 
thing not  previously  known. 

As  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  advanced  for  some 
noble  pieces  of  service  which  he  did,  he  heard  news 
of  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  from  her 
husband  to  her  brother  Saturn. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1538. 

We  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  news. 

Cowley. 

The  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  was  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 
Our  gracious  prince  was  dead. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  19. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  strong  and  rich.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

2.  Newspaper. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  lire- 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  'squire, 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh,  illustrious  spark ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  ! 
Cowper,  On  Observing  some  Names  of  little  Note 
recorded  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
Newsletter,   s.     Letter   containing  news; 
the  original  form  of  the  newspaper.  See 
extract. 

In  1685  nothing  like  the  London  daily  paper  of 
our  time  existed,  or  could  exist.  Neither  the  neces- 
sary capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  to  be  found. 
Freedom  too  was  wanting,  a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of 
either  capital  or  skill.  The  press  was  not  indeed  at 
that  moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The  li- 
censing Act,  which  had  been  passed  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679. . . .  During  the 
great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  many  netvspapers 
were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Protestant  Intelligence, 
the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence, 
the  True  News,  the  London  Mercury.  None  of  these 
was  published  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  ex- 
ceeded in  size  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
matter  which  one  of  them  contained  in  a  year  was 
not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two  numbers  of  the 
Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  king  to  bo  sparing  in  the 
use  of  that  which  all  his  judges  had  pronounced  to 
be  his  undoubted  prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign  no  newspaper  was  suffered  to  appear  without 
his  allowance :  and  his  allowance  was  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London  Gazette 
came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
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contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two 
or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  pro- 
motions, an  account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  im- 
perial troops  and  tho  Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a 
description  of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement  of 
a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of  honour, 
and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed 
dog.  The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate 
size.  Whatever  was  communicated  respecting  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  moment  was  communicated  in 
the  most  meagre  and  formal  style.  .  . .  But  the 
people  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great  theatre 
of  political  contention  could  be  kept  regularly  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  there  only  by  news- 
letters. To  prepare  such  letters  became  a  calling 
in  London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  India,  i 
The  neivswriter  rambled  from  coffee-room  to  coffee-  | 
room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there  was  an  in-  ( 
teresting  trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained  admission  to  1 
the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the  king 
and  duke  looked.  In  this  way  he  gathered  mate- 
rials for  weekly  epistles  destined  to  enlighten  some 
county  town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magistrates. 
Such  were  the  sources  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all  that 
they  knew  of  the  history  of  their  own  time. ...  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  there  were  then 
no  provincial  newspapers.  Indeed,  except  in  the 
capital  and  at  the  two  universities,  there  was 
scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  press 
in  England  north  of  Trent  appears  to  have  been  at 
York. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

Newsman,  s.    See  News  vender. 

Newsmonger,  s.    One  who  deals  in  news ; 

one  whose  employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to 

tell  news. 

Many  tales  devised, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  news-mongers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
This  was  come  as  a  judgement  upon  him  for 
laying  aside  his  father's  will,  and  turning  stock- 
jobber, newsmonger,  and  busybody,  meddling  with 
other  people's  affairs. — A  rbuthnot. 

Newspaper,  s.    Journal  giving  the  news  of 

the  day. 

Advertise  both  in  every  newspaper ;  and  let  it  not 
be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will  not 
take  warning. — Swift. 

It  has  now  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
three  newspapers,  entitled  Tho  English  Mercurie, 
Nos.  50,  51,  and  51,  preserved  among  Dr.  Birch's 
historical  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  pro- 
fessing to  be  '  published  by  authority,  for  the  con- 
tradiction of  false  reports,'  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  tho  credit  of  which  tho 
invention  of  newspapers  used  to  be  attributed  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  are  modern  forgeries, — 'jeux  d'es- 
prit,'  in  fact,  of  the  reverend  Doctor.  Occasional 
pamphlets,  containing  foreign  news,  began  to  be 
published  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  earliest  that  has  been  met  with  is 
entitled  News  out  of  Holland,  dated  1619;  andother 
similar  papers  of  news  from  different  foreign  coun- 
tries are  extant  which  appeared  in  1620, 1621,  and 
1622.  The  first  of  these  news-pamphlets  which  came 
out  at  regular  intervals  appears  to  have  been  that 
entitled  The  News  of  the  Present  Week,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butler,  which  was  started  in  1622,  in  tho 
early  days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  con- 
tinued, in  conformity  with  its  title,  as  a  weekly  pub- 
lication. But  the  proper  era  of  English  newspapers, 
at  least  of  those  containing  domestic  intelligence, 
commences  with  the  Long  Parliament.  The  earliest 
that  has  been  discovered  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a 
few  leaves,  entitled  The  Diurnal  Occurrences,  or 
Daily  Proceedings  of  Both  Houses,  in  this  great  and 
happy  parliament,  from  the  3rd  of  November,  1610, 
to  the  3rd  of  November,  1641 ;  London,  printed  for 
William  Cooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at 
Purnival's  Inn  Gate,  in  Holborn,  1641.  More  than  a 
hundred  newspapers,  with  different  titles,  appear  to 
have  been  published  between  this  date  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  upwards  of  eighty  others  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  Restoration. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  ii.  70-71. 

In  Great  Britain  newspapers  are  subjected  to  se- 
veral statutory  enactments.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  78 
no  person  can  print  or  publish  any  newspaper 
until  an  affidavit  has  been  delivered  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor;  specifying  the 
amount  of  shares  in  the  undertaking,  the  title  of 
the  paper,  and  description  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  intended  that  the  paper  shall  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered,  within 
six  days  after  publication,  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  100?.  Persons  publishing 
neicspapers  without  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  printer  affixed  may  be  apprehended  and  carried 
before  a  magistrate ;  and  peace  officers,  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  may  enter  any 
place  to  make  search,  &c.  By  00  Geo.  III.  c.  9  every 
periodical,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  published  at  inter- 
vals not  exceeding  twenty-six  days,  containing 
public  news  or  intelligence,  or  any  remarks  thereon, 
or  on  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  not  containing 
x  2 
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more  than  two  sheets,  or  published  at  a  less  price 
than  sixpence,  shall  be  deemed  newspapers.  By 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  73,  securities  may  be  demanded,  to  tho 
amount  of  400/.  or  300/.,  from  both  principal  and 
sureties,  when  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  of  the  description  mentioned  in  60 
Geo.  III.  c.  9.  These  securities  are  intended  to  se- 
cure payment  of  damages  or  costs  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  an  action  for  libel  against  the  conductor 
of  the  paper.  The  stamp  duties  on  newspapers  were 
repealed  in  1859.  By  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  27  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  print  netvspapers  on  paper  stamped 
with  the  duty  imposed  by  13  or  14  Vict.  c.  97,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  their  transmission  by  post  free  of 
charge. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
(See  also  under  Newsletter.) 
Newsvender.  s.    Dealer  in  newspapers. 

Newspapers  in  London  are  sold  to  newsmen  or 
newsvenders,  by  whom  they  are  distributed  to  the 
purchasers  in  town  and  country. — McCulloch,  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce,  Newspapers. 

Newswriter.  s.    One  who  composes  news- 
letters. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 
divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,  who 
generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  tho 
truth  of  the  news-writer. — Addison. 

(See  also  under  Newsletter.) 

Newt.  s.  ^eft,  the  f  being  changed  to  v, 
and  the  ?i  being  incorporated  from  the  in- 
definite article  preceding,  an  eft  =  a  neft, 
a  newt ;  see  extract  from  Bell.]  Native 
reptile  so  called  of  the  genus  Triton  ;  eft. 
Newts  and  blind  worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

Shakespear,  Mid  summer -Night's  Dream, 
ii.  3,  song. 

Such  humidity  is  observed  in  newts  and  water- 
lizards,  especially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or 
pricked. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  word  eft  or  evct,  by  which  the  whole  of  theso 
animals  are  designated  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, is  Anglo-Saxon;  '  efete,—sa\  eft,  a  newt,  a  li- 
zard,' says  Somner.  '  I  know  not,'  says  Skinner, 
'whether  from  ef-an,  eqxalis,  from  the  smoothness 
and  evenness  of  the  skin.'  Junius  suggests  that 
newt  is  corrupted  from  an  evet,  a  nevet,  a  newt.  .  . . 
The  common  Warty,  Great  Water  Neivt  (Triton 
cristatus)  .  .  .  will  also  devour  the  smaller  species  of ' 
newt  (Triton  punctatus),  which  they  seizo  with 
great  apparent  ferocity,  and  hold  fast  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  made  by  the  victim  to  escape.  . . .  Of  the 
existence  of  this  second  species  of  tuberculated 
Triton  we  were  ignorant  until  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Bihron,  detected  it  in  the  collection  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  from  the  character  of  tho 
lip  believed  it  to  be  the  Triton  marmoratus  of  La- 
treille. ...  I  am  induced  to  consider  that  the  new 
English  species  is  distinct  from  Triton  marmoratus, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  new  to  the  British  Fauna;, 
but  a  hitherto  undescribed  species.  I  have  therefore 
ventured  to  assign  to  it  a  specific  name,  and  have 
chosen  that  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  a  proper 
compliment  to  the  first  of  erpetologists,  and  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men.  . . .  The  common  or  small 
newt  (Lissotriton  punctatus)  is  found  in  almost 
every  ditch  and  pond. ...  It  was  at  the  end  of  April, 
1843,  that  I  received  through  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster  a  communication  from  Mr.  Baker  of 
Bridgewater,  respecting  a  new  species  of  newt 
which  he  had  discovered  in  that  neighbourhood : 
and,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  that  gentleman  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  several  specimens  of  what  has 
since  proved  to  be  the  true  Lissotriton  palmipes. — 
Bell,  British  Reptiles. 

New-year's-gift.  s.    Present  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year. 

If  I  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for 
a  new-year 's-gift.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 

When  he  sat  on  tlie  throne  distributing  new- 
years  gifts,  he  had  his  altar  of  incense  by  him,  that 
before  they  received  gifts  they  might  cast  a  little  in- 
censeinto  the  fire;  which  all  good  christians  refused 
to  do. — Bishop  Stillingjlcet. 
Next.  adj.  [nighest. — see  Nigh.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place;  immediately  succeeding 
in  order. 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
times  the  next  way. — Bacon. 

The  queen  already  sate 
Amidst  the  Trojan  lords,  in  shining  state. 
High  on  a  golden  bed ;  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  977. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they, 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away. 

Ibid.,  vi.  5SG. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 

The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text, 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  139. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 
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If  the  king  himself  had  staid  at  London,  or,  which 
had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court  at  York,  and 
sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand,  his  enemies 
had  been  speedily  subdued. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

O  fortunate  young  man  !  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  v.  77. 

"Finite  and  infinite,  being;  by  the  mind  looked  on 
as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by 
them. — Locke. 

That's  a  difficulty  next  to  impossible. — Howe. 

There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unper- 
plext, 

This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next.  Young. 
Next  door  to.    Close  to,  allied  to,  not  far 
removed  from,  anything. 

To  dispute  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  the  next  door  to  the  beine  convinced. — Rymer, 
On  Tragedies,  p.  90  :  1078.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Next  door  to  a  bear.    Brute,  or  brutal  per- 
son. 

'And  the  bear!'  exclaimed  the  delighted  child. 
'  Bear,  my  dear!  I've  no  bear,'  replied  Mr.  Jorrocks 
soberly.  Mrs.  Muleygrubs  (with  a  frown  and  a  fore- 
finger held  up  as  before)  '  Hush,  Victoria  Jemima ! 
don't  talk  nonsense.'  Victoria  Jemima  (pouting) 
'  W-a-l-e,  m-a-a-r,  you  know  you  said  Mr.  Jonnocks 
was  next  door  to  a  bear.' — llandley  Cross,  ch.  xxxix. 

Next.  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately 
succeeding. 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  ensnared  with  what  she  said, 
Desired  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift.  Addison, 
Translation  from  Ovid,  Birth  of  Bacchus. 
Nib.  s.    [A.S.  neb.'] 

1.  Bill,  or  beak,  of  a  bird. 

2.  Point  of  anything,  generally  of  a  pen,  or 
beak. 

A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  about  other 
trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  travellers 
cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  presently  a  spout  of  water 
runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal. — Derham. 

Nib.  v.  a.    Furnish  with  a  nib. 

'You're  always  full  of  your  chaff,'  said  the  shop- 
man, rolling  up  the  article  (which  looked  like  a 
shirt)  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nibbing  his 
pen  upon  the  counter. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
ivit,  ch.  xiii. 

Nibble,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 

1.  Bite  by  little  at  a  time;  eat  slowly. 

It  is  the  rose  that  bleeds,  when  he 
Nibbles  his  nice  phlebotomy.  Cleaveland. 

With  his  light  reading,  his  rich  stores  of  anecdote, 
his  good-humoured  knowledge  of  the  drawing-room 
world,  he  had  scarce  a  word  that  would  fit  into  the 
great,  rough,  serious  matters  which  Lord  Castleton 
threw  upon  the  table,  as  he  nibbled  his  toast. — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  vi.  ch.  v. 

2.  Bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 

The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait. 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

[It  has  been  thought  allied  to  the  Greek  v^airTdi,  vellico; 
and  qnibble,  I  have  observed,  is  the  old  orthography 
of  this  word.  (See  Barret's  Alvearie,  15S0.)  So 
Junius  cites  the  Belgic  knabbelen,  or  kni.bbelen, 
'  quod  sicuti  iis  frequentativum  est  a  knatven,  ita 
gnibble  Anglis  est  kgnaw.' — Todd.~] 

Nibble,  v.  ?i. 

1.  Bite  at. 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  148. 
If  you  would  be  nibbling,  here  is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach. — Id.,  Don  Sebastian. 

Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave  ; 
But  none  who  are  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

Granville. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  his  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string ;  which 
the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and  nibbling  at 
it,  ho  immediately  plucks  them  both  in  together. — 
Greic,  Mttseum. 

2.  Carp  at ;  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he 
manifestly  falls  a  nibbling    one  single  passage  in  it. 
— A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 
Nibble,  s.    Word  used  by  anglers,  denoting 
the  act  of  the  fish  trying  the  bait,  in- 
stead of  immediately  swallowing  it :  (as, 
'  He  fished  all  day,  and  never  had  even,'  or 
'only  had,  a  nibble'). 
Nibbler.  .9.    One  who  nibbles. 

1.  One  who  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

Shakespcar, Passionate  Pilgrim. 

2.  Carper. 

You  tell  mo  what  tho  wits  say  of  your  book.  I 
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suppose  you  mean  those  identical  dunces,  who  have 
been  at  war  with  sense  for  these  last  twenty  years, 
as  they  were  with  wit  for  twenty  years  before.  But 
these  are  nibblers  at  the  outside.  I  can  tell  you  of 
a  London  divine  that  has  gone  deeper,  and  has  re- 
turned your  book  in  a  great  rage  to  the  bookseller. 
— Bishop  Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  let.  exxx. 
Nibbling,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  nibbles. 

Had  not  he  better  have  borne  "Wat's  nibbling  of 
his  plants  and  roots  now,  than  the  huntsman's 
eating  of  him  out  of  house  and  home?  —  Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Nibbling,  part.  adj.    Biting,  or  feeding,  by 
nibbles. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Nice.  adj.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Discriminating. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  the  nicest  eye 
can  find  a  spot  in. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Pcrsius,  vi.  54. 
Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners),  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  ii. 
Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice. 

Ibid. 

She  is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgement,  so 
sensible  of  the  smallest  errour,  that  the  maid  is  often 
forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters  three  or 
four  times  a-day. — Law. 

2.  Delicate  ;  scrupulously  and  minutely  cau- 
tious. 

Hear  love !  continue  nice  and  chaste ; 

For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
Let  duller  wits  to  love's  end  haste, 

I  have  enough  to  woo  thee  long.  Donne. 

Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women, Mice, 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractised  vice. 

Lord  Halifax. 

Having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  ignorant 
age,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  nice  in  examining  it. — 
Baker. 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

3.  Fastidious ;  squeamish. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  heaven  ;  and  to  taste, 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  430. 

4.  Easily  injured  ;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betray'd? 
How  nice  the  reputation  of  the  maid  ? 

Lord  Roscommon. 

5.  Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Addison,  Cato. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
proportion  the  reparation  to  the  degree  of  the  in- 
dignity.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  troublesome 
experiment,  I  have  set  down  more  at  large. — Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtile  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam  ;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure  solitary. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  399. 

8.  Luxurious ;  wanton. 

Shore's  wife  was  my  nice  cheat, 
The  holy  whore,  and  eke  the  wily  peat. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  412. 
When  my  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

9.  Foolish  ;  weak  ;  effeminate. 

Men  wax  nice  and  effeminate. — Barret,  Alvearie: 
1580. 

10.  Trivial  ;  unimportant. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 

1 1.  Delicious. 

Look,  how  nice  he  makes  it  \— Barret,  Alvearie  : 
1580. 

12.  Handsome;  pleasing. 

That  stupid  modern  vulgarism  by  which  we  use 
the  word  nice  to  denote  almost  every  mode  of  appro- 
bation for  almost  every  variety  of  quality,  and  from 
sheer  poverty  of  thought,  or  fear  of  saying  anything 
definite,  wrap  up  everything  indiscriminately  in 
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this  characterless  domino,  speaking  in  the  iame 
breath  of  a  nice  cheesecake,  a  nice  tragedy,  a  nice 
oyster,  a  nice  child,  a  nice  man,  a  nice  tree,  a  nice 
sermon,  a  nice  day,  a  nice  country;  as  if  a  universal 
deluge  of  niaiserie  (for  nice  seems  originally  to  have 
been  only  niais)  had  whelmed  the  whole  island. 
This  vulgarism  has  already  taken  root  even  in  the 
lowest  classes,  and  one  hears  ploughboys  talking  of 
nice  weather,  and  sailors  of  a  nice  sea. — On  English 
Orthography,  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  651 : 
1832. 

There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a  language — 
caprice,  affectation,  and  ignorance!  ...  An  expres- 
sion very  rife  of  late  among  our  young  ladies,  a  nice 
man,  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether  the  man  re- 
semble a  pudding,  or  something  more  nice,  conveys 
the  offensive  notion  that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him 
up  \—I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  History 
of  Neiv  Words,  p.  389. 

'  Mamma,'  asked  Honoria  Carr  Vipont, '  what  sort 
of  a  person  was  Mrs.  Darrell  ?  'She  was  not  in  our 
set,  my  dear,'  answered  Lady  Selina.  '  The  Vipont 
Crookcs  are  just  one  of  those  connections  with 
which— though,  of  course,  one  is  civil  to  all  connec 
tions— one  is  more  or  less  intimate,  according  as  they 
take  after  the  Viponts  or  after  the  Crookes.  Poor 
woman!  she  died  just  before  Mr.  Darrell  entered 
Parliament  and  appeared  in  society.  But  I  should 
say  she  was  not  an  agreeable  person.  Not  nice,'  added 
Lady  Selina,  after  a  pause,  and  conveying  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  conventional  monosyllable.  —  '  I 
suppose  she  was  very  accomplished — very  clever?' 
'  Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear.' — Lord  Lytton,  What 
■will  he  do  with  it  7  b.  vii.  ch.  viii. 
Make  nice  of  (anything). 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
[Nice—- from  French  nice,  foolish,  simple;  Provencal 
nesci ;  Portuguese  nescio ;  Spanish  necio,  foolish, 
imprudent,  ignorant ;  Latin  nescius,  ignorant.  Tho 
change  of  meaning  to  the  modern  sense  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  fond,  which  like  nice  originally 
signified  foolish,  and  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of 
foolishly  attached  to,  and  finally  in  that  of  much 
attached.  Chaucer  uses  nice  fare  for  foolish  to-do, 
overstrained  precautions. 

'  Quoth  Pandarus,  thou  hast  a  ful  grete  care 
Lest  that  the  chorle  may  fall  out  of  the  mone. 
Why  Lord !  I  hate  of  thee  the  nice  fare.' 

(Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1030.) 
Hence  the  term  was  applied  to  foolish  particularity, 
over-regard  to  trifling  matters,  attention  to  minutiae. 
'Nettles  which,  if  they  be  nicely  handled, 
sting  and  prick,  but  if  hard  and  roughly  pressed, 
are  pulled  up  without  harm.'  (Bishop  Hall  in 
Richardson.) 

'  Marcus  Cato — never  made  ceremony  or  nice- 
ness  to  praise  himself  openly.'  (Holland,  Plu- 
tarch, ibid). 

'  And  eke  that  age  despised  niceness  vain, 
Enured  to  hardness,  and  to  homely  fare.' 

(Spenser,  Faerie  Queen.) 
A  nice  distinction  is  one  that  is  taken  by  over-refined 
reasoning ;  a  person  nice  in  his  eating  is  one  who  is 
over-particular  in  his  choice,  and  nice  food  is  what 
pleases  the  appetite  of  such  a  person.  A  remem- 
brance of  the  original  meaning  is  preserved  in  the 
antithesis  of  the  proverb,  More  nice  than  wise. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

For  another  suggestion  see  the  first  ex- 
tract under  12  :  where  niais  means  a  fledg- 
ling bird  ;  nestling,  inexperienced  person, 
from  nidus  =  nest.  Italian,  nido,  nidace,  ?ii- 
daso  falcone  —  an  eyas  (i.e.  a  nias)  hawk, 
a  young  hawk  taken  out  of  the  nest. 
(Wedgwood.) 
Niceling-.  s.  Over  nice  person.  Contemp- 
tuous. 

But  1  would  ask  these  meetings  one  question, 
wherein  if  they  can  resolve  me,  then  I  will  say,  as 
they  say,  that  scarfs  are  necessary,  and  not  flags  of 
pride.  —  Stubbs,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  42:  1585. 
(Trench.) 

Nicely,  adv.    In  a  nice  manner. 

1.  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously. 

Knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

What  mean  those  ladies  which,  as  tho' 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride  ?  Donne. 

He  ought  to  study  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech 
nicely,  and  speak  it  properly. — Locke. 

The  next  thing  of  which  the  doses  ought  to  be 
nicely  determined,  are  opiates. — Arbuthnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

At  nicely  carving,  shew  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  best  of  govern- 
ments, we  quickly  feel,  and  are  nicely  sensible  of 
the  share  that  we  bear  in  them. — Bishop Atterbury. 
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Niceness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Nice. 

1.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness. 

Where's  now  that  labour'd  niceness  in  thy  dress, 
And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spark  express? 

Harvey,  Translation  of  J  ivenal,  ix.  36. 

2.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  niceness  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 
from  the  ears  of  a  person  representing  so  much 
worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  and 
woods  to  utter. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Only  some  little  boats,  from  Gaul  that  did  her  feed 
With  trifles,  which  she  took  for  niceness  more  than 
need.  Drayton. 
Nor  place  them  where 
Roast  crabs  offend  the  nice/iess  of  their  nose. 

Dryden. 

Nicety,  s. 

1.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgement  confined 
only  to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  other 
parts  of  art. — Prior. 

2.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 

As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
.  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
1  tion  and  the  rules  of  art  so  much  as  the  moderns. — 
{  — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Jackeymo  imparted  to  the  boy  many 
secrets  in  practical  gardening  and  minute  hus- 
bandry, for  at  that  day  farming  in  England  (some 
favoured  counties  and  estates  excepted)  was  far 
below  the  nicety  to  which  the  art  has  been  imme- 
morially  carried  in  the  north  of  Italy — where,  in- 
deed, you  may  travel  for  miles  and  miles  as  through 
eseries  of  market-gardens— so  that,  all  these  things 
considered,  Leonard  Fairfield  might  be  said  to  have 
made  a  change  for  the  better. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  or  Varieties  in  English  Life,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Fastidious  delicacy  ;  squeamishness. 

He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Does  fair  intreat ;  no  courting  nicety. 
But  simple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet. 

Spenser. 

4.  Minute  observation ;  punctilious  discrimi- 
nation ;  subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should 
perplex  and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds. — 
Locke. 

His  conclusions  are  not  built  upon  any  niceties, 
or  solitary  and  uncommon  appearances,  but  on  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  circumstances  of  these 
terrestrial  bodies. —  Woodward. 

5.  Delicate  management  ;  cautious  treat- 
ment. 

Love  such  nicety  requires, 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires.  Swift. 

6.  Effeminate  softness. 

7.  In  the  plural.  Dainties  or  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

Niche,  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian,  nicchia.~\  Recess 
formed  in  a  wall,  in  which  a  statue,  image, 
vase,  or  any  other  ornament  may  be 
placed. 

On  the  south  a  long  majestiek  race 
Of  ^Egypt's  priests,  the  gilded  niches  grace. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  are  well 
enough  qualified  to  read  pamphlets  against  religion 
and  nigh-flying ;  whereby  they  fill  their  niches, 
and  carry  themselves  through  the  world  with  that 
dignity  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire. 
— Swift. 

The  return  of  the  ancient  princes  was  inseparably 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  cession  of 
extensive  provinces,  with  the  payment  of  an  im- 
mense tribute, . . .  with  the  emptiness  of  those  niches 
in  which  the  gods  of  Athens  and  Rome  had  been 
the  objects  of  a  new  idolatry,  with  the  nakedness  of 
those  walls  on  which  the  Transfiguration  had  shorn  • 
with  light  as  glorious  as  that  which  overhung  Mount 
Tabor. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Sir  James  Macintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

In  middle  age  architecture  such  recesses  were 
called  Tabernacles,  and  Inigo  Jones  applies  this 
term  to  the  niches  of  classical  architecture,  which 
shews  how  completely  universal  this  term  had  be- 
come when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Italian  nicchia. 
They  were  also  called  measons  (maisons),  habitacles, 
hovels,  or  housings. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

'  My  liege,'  said  the  Friar,  '  1  humbly  crave  your 
pardon  ;  and  you  would  readily  grant  my  excuse,  did 
j  you  but  know  how  the  sin  of  laziness  has  beset  me. 
Saint  Dunstan — may  he  be  gracious  to  us  ! — stands 
quiet  in  his  niche,  though  I  should  forget  my  orisons 
in  killing  a  fat  buck.  I  stay  out  of  my  cell  some- 
times a  night,  doing  I  wot  not  what ;  Saint  Dunstan 
never  complains.  A  quiet  master  he  is,  and  a  peace- 
ful, as  ever  was  made  of  wood.  But  to  be  a  yeoman 
in  attendance  on  my  sovereign  the  king,'  &c. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xli. 

The  centre  of  the  house  was  distinguishable  by  an 
architrave,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  under  which 
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was  a  niche,  probably  meant  for  a  figure,  but  the 
figure  was  not  forthcoming.  —  Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Nick.  s.  Preceded  by  0/</  =  the  Old  Gentle- 
man, the  Devil.    The  conflicting  views  as 
to  its  origin  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts. 
The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Old  German, 
Nihhus,  Norse  Nikr,  A.S.  Nicor,  a  water- 
god,  being  the  original  devil. 
[Mr.  Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  blunder 
of  the  editors,  to  suppose  the  devil  was  called  Old 
Kick,  from  Nick  Machiavel,  who  lived  in  the  six- 
teenth century :  whereas  they  could  not  but  know, 
that  our  English  writers,  before  Machiavel's  time, 
used  the  word  Old  Nick  very  commonly  to  signify 
the  devil ;  and  that  it  came  from  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, who  called  him  old  Nicka.   The  Goths,  I  will 
add.  called  the  devil  Nidhog,  and  the  Danes  the  god 
of  the  sea  Nocka,  and  some  Nicken.  Sheringham  de 
Gentis  Anglorum  Gentis  Origine,  cap.  xiv.  —  Dr. 
Grey,  Notes  on  Hudibras.~\ 

As  she  spoke,  there  came  a  blush  as  innocent  as 
virgin  ever  knew,  to  my  mother's  smooth  cheek ; 
and  she  looked  so  fair,  so  good,  and  still  so  young,  all 
the  while,  that  you  would  have  said  that  either 
Dusius,  the  Teuton  fiend,  or  Nock,  the  Scandinavian 
sea-imp,  from  whom  the  learned  assure  us  we  derive 
our  modern  Daimones,  '  The  Deuce,'  and  Old  Nick, 
had  indeed  possessed  my  father,  if  he  had  not 
learned  to  love  such  a  creature. — Lord  Lytton,  The 
Cartons,  pt.iii.  ch.  iii. 
[_Nick,  Old  Nick.— Piatt  Deutsch  Nikker,  the  hangman, 
also  the  Devil,  as  the  executioner  prepared  for  the 
condemned  of  the  human  race  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment.  The  same  office  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  ordinary  German  exclamation  der  Henker .' 
hole  mich  der  Henker  .'  the  Devil  take  me  :  not  the 
hangman. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Play  Old  Nick.    Play  the  devil. 

Mr.  Sharpe  Currie, . . .  was  the  crossest  old  tyrant 
imaginable,  and  never  allowed  at  his  table  any 
dishes  not  compounded  with  rice,  which  played  Old 
Nick  with  the  Captain's  constitutional  functions. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xxviii. 

Nick.  s.  [from  French  nique- trick,  whence 
sleight,  or  turn,  of  hand ;  turning-point. 
—  see  also  Notch.] 

1 .  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is  ne- 
cessity or  convenience. 

That  great  instrument  of  state  suffered  the  fatal 
thread  to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some  poli- 
tick respects,  and  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very  nick. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

What  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found, 
So  to  the  height  and  nick  we  up  be  wound, 
No  matter  by  what  hand  or  trick.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 
Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knocked  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey  j 
Each  serving-man  with  dish  in  hand 
Marched  boldly  up,  like  our  train-band, 

Presented  and  away.  Id.,  The  Wedding. 

That  trick, 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick, 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Journey  into  Poland. 
Though  dame  fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while. 
She'll  after  shew  him  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories  a  dog  trick. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  5. 
And  some  with  symbols,  signs  and  tricks, 
Engraved  in  planetary  nicks, 
With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest  and  catch  them. 

Ibid.  ii.  3,  621. 

'  On  my  conscience,'  said  Tyrconnel  to  Jack 
Palmer,  as  they  quitted  the  sanctum, '  a  mighty  fine 
boy  is  this  young  Sir  Ranulph!' — 'No  doubt,'  re- 
plied Palmer,  shutting  the  door.  'But  what  the 
devil  brought  him  back,  just  in  the  nick  of  it?' — 
W.  II.  Ainsworth,  liookwood,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Winning  throw,  or  trick,  i.e.  the  one  by 
which  the  adversary  is  nicked. 

Come,  seven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede ;  the  usual  trick ; 
Seven,  slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 
Nick.  s.   [see  Notch.] 

1.  Notch  cut  in  anything. 

Though  but  a  stick  with  a  nick. — Futlwrby,  A  iheo- 
tnastix,  p.  23 :  1622. 

2.  Score ;  reckoning. 

Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he  loved  her  out  of  all 
nick. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
Nick.  c.  a. 

1.  Hit;   touch  luckily;   perform  by  some 
slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky  moment. 
The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked, 
and  all  accidents  improved. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it  is 
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predominant  and  afloat,  and  just  in  the  critical 
height  of  it,  nick  it  with  some  lucky  or  unlucky 
word,  and  you  may  certainly  over-rule  it. — South, 
Sermons,  ii.  333. 

2.  Defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice;  disappoint  by 
some  trick  or  unexpected  turn. 

Why  should  he  follow  you? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship  at  such  a  point. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Nich  with  nay.    Disappoint  by  denying. 

'  You  are  like  to  be  heir  of  Avenel  at  last,  Master 
Roland,  after  my  lord  and  lady  have  gone  to  their 
place,'  said  Adam  ;  'and  as  I  have  but  one  boon  to 
ask,  I  trust  vou  will  not  nick  me  with  nay.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Abbot. 

In  bad  natures,  the  prudential,  and,  as  it  most 
properly  should  be  considered,  the  common-sense 
judgment,  converts  its  companion,  the  spirit  of 
laughter,  joke,  and  lightheadedness,  into  a  malig- 
nant japer  and  jiber,  the  original  Mephistophiles, 
who  in  the  moment  of  Faust's  highest  moral  feeling, 
humbles  himself  before  him,  and,  as  he  is  even 
more  strongly  described,  'ever  nics  with  nay!'  I 
use  a  good  old  English  phrase.  Nothing  can  trans- 
late the  horror  of  the  original—'  Der  Geist  der  stets 
verneint.' — Kemble,  Introduction  to  Salomon  and 
Saturn,  JElfric  Society  :  1845. 

Nick.  v.  a.    [connected  with  Notch.] 

1.  Cut  in  nicks,  notches,  snips. 

His  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of 

fire ; 

And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

2.  Tally  with. 

Words,  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are 
applicable  to  different  significations. — Camden,  Re- 
mains, Allusions. 
Nickel,  s.    Metal  so  called.    See  extract. 

Nickel  was  discovered  by  Cronstedt  in  1751.  Its 
commonest  ore  was  termed  by  the  German  miners, 
kupfernickel,  or  false  copper ;  it  is  an  arsenuret  of 
nickel ;  it  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mines  of 
Saxony  and  Germany;  it  has  also  been  found  in 
Dauphiny,  Cornwall,  and  several  other  localities : 
there  is  also  a  native  sulphuret  of  nickel;  what 
is  frequently  termed  native  nickel  is  a  variety 
of  the  arsenuret.  The  common  commercial  source 
of  nickel  is  an  impure  fused  arsenuret,  known 
under  the  name  of  Speiss ;  it  generally  contains  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Wohler,  it  occasionally  forms  octohedral 
crystals  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  arsenic  and  three 
of  nickel. . . .  Nickel  is  a  white  brilliant  metal,  which 
acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  and  is  itself  capable 
of  becoming  a  magnet.  Its  magnetism  is  more  feeble 
than  that  of  iron  and  vanishes  at  a  heat  somewhat 
below  redness  (630°  Faraday).  It  is  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult of  fusion  as  iron. — Turner,  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nickel  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  iron  in  those  meteoric  stones,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  found  occasionally  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Enormous  masses  of 
iron,  combined  with  nickel,  are  also  found  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Mexico. — Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.ii.  ch.  v.  p.  313. 
Nicker,  s.    Name  given  to  rakes  and  night 
disturbers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
from  their  breaking  windows  with  half- 
pence. 

His  scattered  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  shower  the  casement  rings. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  322. 

Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  company  of  drunken 
bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the 
strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondseus?  And  yet 
your  modern  musicians  want  art  to  defend  their 
windows  from  common  nickers.  —  Arbuthnot  and 
Pope,  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Nic knack,  s.  Same  as  Knickknack. 
Nickname,  s.  [Fr.  nomrne  de  nique ;  faire 
la  nique  =  jeer.  By  misdivision  (see  Nag, 
Newt,  Neddy)  the  initial  n  has  been  lost 
in  the  forms  ehename,  Old  English ;  vk- 
namn,  Swedish,  &c.  See  Wedgwood.] 
Name  given  in  scoff  or  contempt ;  term  of 
derision ;  opprobrious  or  contemptuous 
appellation. 

My  mortal  enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  but 
also  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt 
the  princes  with  whom  I  have  been  retained. — 
Bacon,  History  oftlie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  time  was  when  men  were  had  in  price  for 
learning ;  now  letters  only  make  men  vile.  He  is 
upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contempti- 
ble nickname. — B.  Jonson. 
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Less  seem  these  facts  which  treason's  nickname 
bore, 

Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the.  Earl  of  Strafford's 
Trial  and  Death. 

So  long  as  her  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there  was 
not  a  word  pot  from  her,  but  the  same  nickname  in 
derision. — Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

A  nickname  a  man  may  chance  to  wear  out ;  but 
a  system  of  calumny,  pursued  by  a  faction,  may  de- 
scend even  to  posterity. — The  First  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land. 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Peacock,  if  you  remember,  I  refused 
to  play  with  you ;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to  offend 
you,  I  now  como  on  purpose  to  compliment  you  on 
your  excellent  acting,  and  to  inquire  if  you  have 
heard  anything  lately  of  your  young  friend  Mr. 
Vivian.' — 'Vivian?  —  never  heard  the  name,  sir. 
Vivian  !  Pooh,  you  are  trying  to  hoax  me  ;  very 
pood  !' — '  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Peac'— '  St— st— how  the 
deuce  did  you  know  that  I  was  once  called  Peac— 
that  is,  people  called  me  Peac — A  friendly  nickname, 
no  more— drop  it,  sir,  or  you  "touch  me  with  noble 
anger ! " ' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Ca.rtons,  pt.  xi.  ch.  v. 

Nickname,  v.  a.    Call  by  an  opprobrious 

appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice; 
For  virtue's  olfice  never  breaks  men's  troths. 

Slwkespear,  Love's  Labotir's  lost,  v.  2. 
Nicotian,  s.    [Jean  Nicot,  who  first  sent 
the  seeds  into  France  ]  Tobacco. 

I  have  been  in  the  Indies  where  this  herb  grows, 
where  neither  myself  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more 
of  my  knowledge  have  received  any  other  nutriment 
in  the  world  for  one  and  twenty  weeks  but  t  he  fume 
of  this  simple  only. .  . .  Your  Nicotian  is  good  too. 
— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  5. 

Nicotian,  adj.    Denoting  tobacco. 

This  gourmand  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his 
paunch,  and  whiffs  himself  away  in  Nicotian  incense 
to  the.  idol  of  his  vain  intemperance. — Bishop  Uall, 
St.  Paid's  Combat. 
Nictating. «(//'.  Nictitating:  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man  ;  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye,  the  nictating  membrane,  and 
the  strong  aponeuroses  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.— 
, Itay' 

Nictitating,  part.  adj.  "Winking. 

The  observation  may  be  repeated  of  the  muscle 
which  draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the  eye. 
Its  office  is  in  the  front  of  the  eye;  but  its  body  is 
lodged  in  the  back  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  lies 
safe,  and  where  it  incumbers  nothing.— Archdeacon 
Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 
Nidding.  s.  [A.S.  nibing  ;  nib  =  wickedness.] 
Coward;  dastard;  base  fellow. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if 
not  greater  force  than  them  all :  ...  it  is  niding. 
For  when  there  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  against 
king  William  Bufus,  and  Rochester  castle,  then  the 
most  important  and  strongest  fort  of  this  realm, 
was  stoutly  kept  against  him  :  after  that  he  had  but 
proclaimed  that  his  subjects  should  repaire  thither 
to  his  camp,  upon  no  other  penalty,  but  that  who- 
ever refused  to  come  should  be  reputed  a  niding; 
they  swarmed  to  him  immediately  from  all  sides. — 
Camden,  Remains. 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  niding,  one,  the  pulse 
of  whose  soul  beats  but  faintly  towards  heaven,  as 
having  taken  but  weak  impressions  of  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  who  will  not  run  and  reach  his  hand  to 
bear  up  his  temple. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Fo- 
reign Travel,  p.  229. 

The  following  extract  is  better  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  import  than  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  form  of  this  word. 

'  Edgar  the  Atheling,  thou  art  not  so  young  but 
thou  knowest  already  that  the  great  live  "for  others. 
Wilt  thou  not  be  proud  to  live  for  this  fair  country, 
and  these  noble  men.  and  to  speak  the  language  of 
Alfred  the  Great?'  'Alfred  the  Great !  they  always 
weary  me  with  Alfred  the  Great,' said  the  boy,  pout- 
ing. '  Alfred  the  Great,  he  is  the  plague  of  my  life.' 
.  .  .  The  serious  Margaret  then  rose  quietly,  and 
said,  in  good  Saxon,  '  Fie !  if  you  behave  thus,  1 
shall  call  you  niddering !'  At  the  threat  of  that 
word,  the  vilest  in  the  language— that  word  which 
the  lowest  ceorl  would  forfeit  life  rather  than  en- 
dure—a threat  applied  to  the  Atheling  of  England, 
the  descendant  of  Saxon  heroes — the  three  thegns 
drew  close,  and  watched  the  boy,  hoping  to  see  that 
he  would  start  to  his  feet  with  wrath  and  shame. 
'Call  me  what  you  will,  silly  sister,' said  the  child, 
indifferently, '  1  am  not  so  Saxon  as  to  care  for  your 
ceorlish  Saxon  names.'  '  Enow,'  cried  the  proudest 
and  greatest  of  the  thegns,  his  very  moustache 
curling  with  ire.  'He  who  can  be  niddering shall 
never  be  crowned  king!'  'I  don't  want  to  be 
crowned  king,  rude  man,  with  your  laidly  mous- 
tache, I  want  to  be  made  knight,  and  have  a  banderol 
and  baldric.  Go  awayl' — Lord  Lytton,  Harold, 
b.  x.  ch.iv. 

Nidget.  s.    Coward ;  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if 
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not  greater  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use, 
...  it  signifieth  no  more  than  abject,  base-minded, 
false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget. —Camden,  Remains. 
Nidificate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  nidificatus,  pass.  part, 
of  nidifico;  nidus  =  nest.]    Build  nests. 
Birds  of  prey  are  monogamous,  the  female  exceed- 
ing the  male  in  size.   They  nidificate  in  lofty  situa- 
tions, and  rarely  lay  more  than  four  eggs. —  Oiven, 
in  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology,  vol.  i. 
p.  207 :  1S35. 

Nidification.  s.    Act  of  building  nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  of  nidification,  doth 
abundantly  answer  the  creature's  occasions.  — 
Derham. 

The  feet  of  Perchers  being  more  especially  adapted 
for  the  delicate  labours  of  nidification,  have  neither 
the  webbed  structure  of  those  of  Swimmers,  nor  the 
robust  strength  and  destructive  talons  which  cha- 
racterise the  feet  of  the  birds  of  rapine. —  Owen, 
in  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  i. 
p.207:  1835. 

Nidor.  s.    [Lat.]  Savour. 

When  the  flesh-pots  reek,  and  the  uncovered 
dishes  send  forth  a  nidor  and  hungry  smells. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  211. 

And  again,  ot  trep'n'-qv  \i\r\v  SaiVore?. .  .  .  The  mate- 
rial demons  do  strangely  gluttonize  upon  the  ni- 
dours  and  blood  of  sacrifices. — Halliwell,  Melam- 
proncea,  p.  102  :  1681. 

Nidorosity.  s.  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roast  meat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours. 
Nidorous.   adj.    Resembling  the  smell  or 
taste  of  roasted  fat. 

a.  In  a  contracted  form. 

Incense  and  nidrous  smells,  such  as  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose 
men  to  devotion;  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of 
contristation  of  the  spirits,  and  partly  also  by  heat- 
ing and  exalting  them. — Bacon. 

b.  Spelt  as  if  from  nidor osus. 

The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, acid,  nidorose,  or  foetid,  resembling  the  taste 
of  rotten  eggs. — Arbuthnot. 

Nidulation.  s.  Time  of  remaining  in  the 
nest. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognostick 
of  these  birds;  as  also,  the  natural  regard  they  have 
unto  the  winds,  and  they  unto  them  again ;  more 
especially  remarking  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation, 
and  bringing  forth  their  young.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Nidus,  s.  [Lat.  =  nest;  pi. nidi."]  Common 
as  a  scientific,  or  semi-scientific,  term  for 
any  place  where  parasite,  worm,  or  insect, 
may  lodge  itself  and  lay  eggs. 

(For  example  see  O  a  k  a  p  p  1  e.) 
Niece,  s.  [Old  and  Provincial  French,  niepce; 
Lat.     neptis  =  niece,    nepos  =  nephew.] 
Daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster. 

Shakespcar,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
While  he  thus  his  niece  bestows, 
About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall.  Waller. 
Niggard.  5.    [Norse,  nuiggr.~]   Miser ;  cur- 
mudgeon ;    sordid,  avaricious,  parsimo- 
nious fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 
weeds  or  mud.    Let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
lie  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

Milton,  Comus,  723. 
Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  578. 

Niggard,  adj. 

1.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsimonious. 

Among  the  train  of  courtiers  one  she  found 
With  ail  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd, 
Of  gentle  blood  ;  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  47. 

2.  Sparing ;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Niggard,  v.  a.    Stint ;  supply  sparingly. 
The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Niggardize.  s.    Niggardliness ;  avarice. 
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For  he,  whose  daies  in  wilfull  woe  are  worne, 
The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 
That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thanklesse  nigardise. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  13.15. 
The  niggardise  and  miserable  wretchedness  of 
the  stewards  will  not  afford  it. — Favour,  Antiqui- 
ty's Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  516  :  1619. 
'Twere  pity  thou  by  niggardise  shouldst  thrive. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 
Niggardliness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Niggardly;  avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 
Oh  damnable  niggardliness  of  vain  men.  that 
shames  the  Gospel,  and  loses  Heaven !— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, b.  iv. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry;  nor  gene- 
rosity, profusion.— Addison,  Spectator. 
Niggardly,  adj. 

1.  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful, 
it  is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.— Bishop 
Hall.  1 

Love,  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his  op- 
portunities, must  be  watched  like  a  hard-hearted 
treasurer. — Dryden. 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth? 
Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety,  and  double 
our  money  ? — Locke. 

Providence,  not  niggardly  but  wise. 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies, 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rise. 

.  Granville. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper;  he 
used  only  to  give  to  his  attendants  their  diet.— 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it;  neither 
will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no 
farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  question.— Sir  P. 

Sidney. 

Niggardly,  adv.   In  a  niggard  or  niggardly 
manner.  SeeLivelily. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingrossed  op- 
portunities to  meet  her ;  feed  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Niggardness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Niggard;  avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 

All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Against  him  that  is  a  niggard  of  his  meat  the 
whole  city  shall  murmur;  and  the  testimonies  ot 
his  niggardness  shall  not  be  doubted  ot.—Ecclesias- 
ticus,  xxxi.  24. 

Niggardship.  s.    Avarice.  Obsolete. 

This  was  but  misery  and  wretched  niggardship 
in  a  man  of  such  honour.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Go- 
vemour,  fol.  193. 

Nigged,  part.  adj.     In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

Nigged  ashlar  [is]  stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or 
pointed  hammer,  instead  of  a  chisel;  this  kind  of 
work  is  also  called  '  hammer-dressed.'— Glossary  of 

Architecture. 

Nigger,  s.    Slang  for  Negro. 

1.  Negro  (man  or  woman). 

_  Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  consult  their  feel- 
ings and  lighten  their  work ;  otherwise  they  are 
likely  to  remind  you  of  the  fundamental  principle 
ot  the  American  constitution,  that  all  men  (except 
niggers)  are  equal  (equal,  of  course,  in  stature,  in 
strength,  in  speed,  in  talent,  in  education,  in  good 
luck,  in  dollars) ;  and  so  walk  off  and  leave  you  to 
do  your  housework  for  yourself.— Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson,  The  Moral  Influences  of  the  Dwel- 
ling. 

Used  adjectivally. 

'My  friends!'  cried  the  General,  rising;  *my 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  we  have  been  mistaken 
in  this  man.'  'In  what  man?' was  the  cry.  'In 
this,'  panted  the  General,  holding  up  the  letter  he 
had  read  aloud  a  few  minutes  before.  '  I  find  that  he 
has  been,  and  is,  the  advocate— consistent  in  it 
always  too— of  nigger  emancipation.'—  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxi. 

2.  Insect. 

Some  of  the  species,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  obnoxious  insects,  amongst  which  are  to  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  many  of  the  species  of  saw-flies 
(Teuthredinidse),  the  caterpillars  of  which  are  fur- 
nished with  numerous  legs  closely  resembling  those 
of  butterflies  and  moths,  and  which,  like  them,  feed 
upon  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  plants.  Amongst 
these  is  the  Black  Jack,  or  Nigger  caterpillar,  being 
the  larva  of  Athalia  centifoliae,  which  in  certain 
seasons  proves  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  or  our 
insect  enemies,  by  devouring  the  leaves  of  the  tur- 
nips which  have  been  spared  by  the  turnip  flea- 
beetle.  These  larva  are  very  voracious,  and  shed 
their  skins  several  times.  When  full-grown  they 
descend  into  the  ground,  forming  an  oval  cocoon  of 
agglutinated  earth  at  the  depth  of  several  inches, 
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the  interior  of  which  they  plaster  over  with  a  white 
shining  secretion,  and  within  which  most  of  the 
individuals  remain  until  the  following  season.— 
Loudon,  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  498  :  1S50. 
Niggle,  v.  n.    Play  with ;  trifle  with. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience,  and  religion, 
In  styling  him  an  innocent,  from  your  fear 
And  shame  to  accuse  yourself. 

Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

Niggle,  v.  a.  Mock ;  play  on  contemptu- 
ously. 

I  shall  so  niggle  ye, 
And  juggle  ye.      Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 

Nigh.  adv.  [the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  are 
neah  for  the  positive,  and  nyhst  for  the 
superlative  degree ;  words  which  explain 
the  present  form  and  also  Next;  the  h 
being  strengthened  into  g  and  k.  The 
word  nearer,  however,  they  fail  to  explain. 
This  is  because  the  r  is  foreign  to  the 
root.  The  A.S.  comparative  was  nea-r, 
nea-ra.  Hence,  in  the  English  compara- 
tive (where  we  have  two  >-'s)  there  is  either 
a  conversion  of  the  final  a  into  ar  (as  is 
done  when  we  sound  idea  as  idea?),  or 
the  formation  of  a  comparative  upon  a 
comparative. 

1.  In  proximity. 

He  was  sick  nigh  unto  death. — Philippians,  ii.  27. 
He  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  82. 
Now  too  nigh 
The  archangel  stood.  Ibid.,  xii.  C25. 

I  will  defer  that  anxious  thought, 
And  death  by  fear  shall  not  be  nigher  brought. 

Dryden. 

2.  In,  or  into,  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mordecai  wrote  these  things  and  sent  letters  unto 
all  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
King  Ahasuerus,  both  nigh  and  for— Esther,  ix.  20. 

3.  Almost:  (as,  'He  was  nigh  dead'). 

Nigh.  prep.    At  no  great  distance  from. 

They  shone 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  505. 
Nigh  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey, 
"Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  sway. 

Garth. 

Nigh.  adj. 

1.  Near;  not  distant;  not  remote:  (either 
in  time  or  place). 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree:  "When  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye 
know  that  summer  is  nigh. — Matthew,  xxiv.  32. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 

He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes  to 
two  of  his  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may  redeem 
him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  his 
family. — Leviticus,  xxv.  49. 

Nigh.  v.  n.     Approach ;  advance ;  draw 

near. 

Whanne  he  had  entrid  into  Capernaum,  the  cen- 
turien  neijhede  to  him,  and  priede  him,  and  seid, 
Lord,  my  child  lijth  in  the  nous  syke  on  the  palesye. 
—  Wicliffe,  St.  Matthew,  vm. 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 

Spenser,  Epitluilamion. 

The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast. 

Id.,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

The  dewy  night  now  doth  nye, 
I  hold  it  best  for  us  home  to  bye.  Ibid.  dlay. 

Nigb.  v.  a.    Come  near  to ;  touch. 
Love  gan  nigh  me  nere. 

Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  ver.  1775. 
They  shall  never  nigh  it  nere.  Ibid.  ver.  2003. 
A  knave  catchpoll  nyghed  us  nere. 

Old  Morality  of  Hycke-Scorner. 

Nighly.  adv.    Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by  his 
touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of 
the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness. — 
Locke. 

Nighness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Nigh; 
nearness  ;  proximity. 

He  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  come  back  ;  till 
about  four  years  after,  when  the  garrison  of  Oxon 
was  surrendered,  (the  nighness  of  her  father's  house 
to  which  having  for  the  most  part  of  the  mean  time 
hindered  any  communication  between  them,)  she  of 
her  own  accord  returned—  A.  Wood,  Account  of 
Milton,  in  Fasti  Oxonienses,  under  1635. 
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Night,  s. 

1.  Time  of  darkness;  time  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  divide  the  spoil.— Genesis,  xlix.  27. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JLneid,  vi.  749. 

2.  End  of  the  day  of  life  ;  death. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night. 

Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 

When  learning,  after  the  long  Gothick  night, 
Fair  o'er  the  western  world  diffused  her  light. 

Anonymous. 

4.  State  of  being  not  understood;  unintelli- 
gibility. 

Nature  and  Nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Neivton. 

With  to. 

There  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country.— Joshua, 
ii.  2. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchess, 
will  be  here  with  him  to-night.— Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  1. 

Night-brawler,  s.    One  who  raises  disturb- 
ances in  the  night. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  nightbrawler.  Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Night-raven,  s.    Bird  which  cries  at  night, 
as  of  ill-omen. 

The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere. 

Spenser. 

I  pray  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief:  1  had  as 
lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague 
would  have  come  after  it.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

Night-robber,   s.     One  who  steals  in  the 

dark. 

Highways  should  be  fenced  on  both  sides,  where- 
by thieves  and  night-robbers  might  be  more  easily 
pursued  and  encountered.  —  Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 
Night-tripping,  adj.     Going  lightly  in  the 
night. 

Could  it  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle  clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
Then  I  would  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Night-wanderer,  s.    One  who  wanders  by 
night. 

Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Every  body  will  bo  ready  to  take  him  up  for  a 
night-wanderer,  and  to  chastise  him  for  being  out 
of  his  way. — Dr.  H.  More,  Coujectura  Cabbalistica, 
p.  201.  )(■ 
A  wandering  fire,  .  /\  '■ 

Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night  " 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
(Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends,) 
Hovering,  and  blazing,  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  the  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost ,  ix.  034. 
Night-wandering,   adj.      Roving   in  the 
night. 

Night-wandering  weesels  shriek  to  see  him  there. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Night-warbling,  adj.    Singing  in  the  night. 
Now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  38. 
Nightbird.  s.    Bird  which  flies  only  in  the 
night. 

Lurkinge  nightbyrds  that  fie  the  lyghte. 

Confutation  of  Nicholas  Sha.vton, 
sign.  E.  iii.  b. :  1540. 

He  hates  to  be  a  nightbird  any  longer,  but  boldly 
flies  forth,  and  looks  upon  the  face  of  the  sun. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  b.  iv. 

There  be  a  sort  of  birds  that  fly  only  in  the  night, 
called  from  thence  nightbirds  and  nightrayens, 
which  are  afraid  of  light,  as  an  enemy  to  spy,  to 
assault,  or  betray  them.  —  Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
658. 

Nightborn.  adj.    Produced  in  darkness. 

And  in  his  mercy  did  his  power  oppose, 
'Gainst  Errour's  night-born  children. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  784. 
My  solemn  nightborn  adjuration  hear; 
Hear,  and  I'll  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust, 
While  the  stars  gaze  on  this  enchantment  new. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 


Nightcap.  5: 

1.  Cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 
The  rabblement  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt 

hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps.^ 

Shakespear,  Jutius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  breast ! 
His  night-cap  border'd  round  with  lace, 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
A  night-cap  decked  his  brows  instead  of  bay, 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day. 

Goldsmith,  Description  of  an  Author's 
Bedchamber. 

Used  metaphor ic ally. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below ;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when 
certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Potation  indulged  in  at  bedtime.  Slang. 
In  the  evening  Mr.  Jorrocks  celebrated  the  event 

with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  fine  fruity  port,  and  a 
nightcap  of  the  usual  beverage— B  and  W.,  as  he 
briefly  designates  his  brandy  and  water.— Handley 
Cross,  ch.  xxiv. 
Nightcrow.  5.  Night  raven :  (translation 
of  Nycticorax). 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 

Nightdew.  s.    Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in 
the  night. 

All  tilings  are  hush'd,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat ; 
Ev'n  lust  and  envy  sleep. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 
Nightdog.  s.   Dog  employed  by  deerstealers 
at  night  time. 

When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Nightdress,  s.    Dress  worn  at  night. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Nighted.  adj.    Darkened  ;  clouded  ;  black. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Nightfall,  s.    Close  of  day;  beginning  of 
night. 

'  The  victor,'  said  De  Wyvil,  '  still  waits  the  plea- 
sure of  your  highness.' — '  It  is  our  pleasure,'  an- 
swered John,  'that  lie  do  so  wait  until  we  learn 
whether  there  is  not  some  one  who  can  at  least  guess 
at  his  name  and  quality.   Should  he  remain  there 
till  nightfall,  he  has  had  work  enough  to  keep  him 
warm.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  x. 
Nightfaring.        Travelling  in  the  night. 
Will-aWisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns, 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  vi.  57. 
Nightfire.  s.   Ignis  fatuus  ;  will  0'  the  wisp. 
Foolish  night-fires,  women's  and  children's  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness  : 
These  are  the  pleasures  here.  Herbert. 
Nightfly.  s.    Moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 
Why  rather.  Sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  hush't  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Nightfoundered.  adj.   Lost  or  distressed  in 
the  night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-foundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows. 

Milton,  Comics,  48S. 
Nightgown,  s.    Loose  gown  used  for  an 
undress. 

Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
Her  night-gown  upon  her. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  night-gown,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Nighthag.  s.    Witch  supposed  to  wander  in 

the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  602. 
Nightingale,  s.    [night  +  A.  S.  galan  =  sing.] 
Songbird  so  called  ;  Philomela  luscinia. 
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I  think, 

The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sins;  hy  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leave's  her  home, 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring. 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  musick  bring. 

Waller. 

Nightingale  (A.-Sax.  nihtegale;  Mr.  "Wedgwood 
connects  the  last  syllable  with  the  Lat.  gallus).  A 
migratory  species  of  Passerines,  and  the  sweetest  of 
song-birds ;  the  type  of  the  sub-genus  Luscinia  . . . 
is  more  closely  allied,  according  to  Mr.  Blythe,  to 
the  thrush  family,  than  to  the  fauvettes  (Currucidae), 
among  which  it  is  placed  by  Cuvier.  The  males  of 
the  nightingale  reach  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
land sometimes  in  April,  but  more  commonly  not 
till  the  beginning  of  May;  the  females  do  not  arrive 
till  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  males. . .  .  The 
nightingale  feeds  chiefly  on  the  larvae  of  insects, 
which  abound  at  the  season  of  its  arrival  in  this 
country.  The  nest  is  built  near  the  ground ;  the 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  dark 
brown  colour :  the  young  are  excluded  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  are  ready  to  accompany  the  parents  in 
their  southward  migration  in  the  month  of  August. 
— Owen,  in  Braude  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Used  as  a  word  of  endearment. 

My  nightingale! 
"We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
Nightish.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  night ;  at- 
tached to  the  night. 

When  hawks  shall  dread  the  silly  fowl, 
And  men  esteem  the  nightish  owl. 

Tuber  vile,  Sonnets:  1 507. 
Nightjar,  s.     British  bird  so  called  ;  night- 
hawk  ;  goatsucker ;  Caprimulgus  europaeus. 

The  nightjar,  or  nightchnrr,  both  names  having 
reference  to  a  particular  noise  made  by  the  bird, 
which  resembles  the  sound  of  a  spinning-wheel, — is, 
I  believe,  the  only  nocturnal  bird  among  our  summer 
visitors.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nightjars 
are  among  the  swallows  what  the  owls  are  among 
the  falconidae.  These  nocturnal,  or  night  swallows, 
as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  diurnal  swallows,  either  in  their 
prey,  or  in  the  mode  of  taking  it ;  but  their  habit  of 
taking  their  prey  on  the  wing  during  several  hours 
both  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  feeding 
almost  entirely  on  cockchafers  and  moths,  is  of  great 
service  to  the  agriculturist,  by  thus  consuming  the 
prolific  source  of  innumerable  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars. The  nightjar,  like  the  swallow,  conies  to 
this  country  from  Africa. — Yarrell,  British  Birds. 

Night-jar  [is]  the  name  of  a  remarkable  British 
bird,  the  type  of  the  genus  Caprimulgus,  distin- 
guished by  the  wide  gape  of  its  beak  whence  per- 
haps has  arisen  the  popular  idea  of  its  sucking  the 
teats  of  cattle,  and  its  other  common  name,  goat- 
sucker, the  equivalent  of  which  it  has  received  in 
most  European  languages,  and  which  Linnaeus  has 
continued  in  its  generic  designation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  structure  of  the  bill 
renders  the  act  of  sucking  impracticable  in  the 
night-jar  or  in  any  other  bird.  The  genus  Capri- 
mulgus is  characterised  by  a  wide  and  deeply-cleft 
beak,  armed  with  strong  bristles,  and  capable  of  en- 
gulfing the  larger  insects ;  the  nostrils  placed  at  its 
base  are  like  small  tubes ;  the  wings  are  length- 
ened ;  the  feet  short,  feathered  to  the  toes,  which 
are  connected  together  by  a  membrane  at  their 
base ;  the  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  commonly  pec- 
tinated at  the  base.  The  night-jars  are  most  active, 
and  hunt  their  prey  in  the  dusk;  they  have  the 
same  light  and  soft  plumage  as  other  nocturnal 
birds.  Our  common  species  (Caprimulgus  europaeus) 
is  remarkable  for  the  loud  sound  it  emits,  like  the 
burr  or  jarring  of  a  spinning-wheel. —  Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nightlamp.  s.    Lamp  for  the  night. 

Varney  officiously  assisted  his  lord  to  bed,  and 
passed  a  massive  silver  night-lamp,  with  a  short 
sword,  on  a  marble  table  which  stood  close  by  the 
head  of  the  couch.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xxxii. 

Nightiitrht.  s.  Light  made  to  burn  slowly, 
that  it  may  last  through  the  night,  for 
nurses,  &c. 

Nightly,  adj.  Done  by  night;  acting  by 
night ;  happening  by  night. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  476. 
Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whoor  Vve  kept  wakeful  and  the  muse 
Pour'd  o"er  the  whrt'ning  valo  their  fleecy  care. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

Nightly,  adv. 
1.  By  night. 

Let  all  things  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meals  in  fear,  and  sleep 
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In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 

That  shake  us  nightly.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Thee,  Sion  !  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  32. 

2.  Every  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm. 

Nightman,  s.    One  who  carries  away  ordure 

in  the  night. 
Nightmare,  s.  [A.S.  mara.~\    Feeling  of  op- 
pression about  the  chest  during  sleep,  so 
called  ;  incubus. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told  ; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  song. 
The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are,  dulness, 
drowsiness,  vertigoes,  tremblings,  oppressions  in 
sleep,  and  night-mares. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Nightpiece.  s.     Picture  so  coloured  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  it  is  viewed  by  candle- 
light. 

He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-  j 
pieces,  that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  ( 
candles  which  were  lighted  up;  and  were  so  in- 
flamed by  the  sun-shine  which  fell  upon  them,  that 
I  could  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire.— Addison. 

Nightrail.  s.  [A.S.  ra>gel  =  garment.]  Loose 
cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 

To  survey 

Embroider'd  petticoats  ;  and  sickness  feign'd, 
That  your  nightrails  of  forty  pounds  a-piece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Massinger,  City  Madam. 
An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  . 
night-rail ;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of 
the  church  on  the  vitta  and  peplus.  —  Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Nightrest.  s.    Repose  of  the  night. 

Domestick  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 

Nightrule.  s.    Order  of,  conduct  for,  the 

night :  (considered  by  many  to  be  night- 

revel). 

How  now,  mad  spirit  ? 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

Nightshade,  s.    [A.S.  night-scada  ;  ?  scathe 

rather  than  shade.'] 

1.  Native  poisonous  plant  so  called;  bitter 
nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum)  ;  woody 
night-shade,  or  bitter-sweet  (Solanum  dul- 
camara) ;  and  deadly  nightshade  (Atropa 
belladonna). 

And  I  ha'  been  plucking  (plants  among) 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue, 
Nightshade,  moonwort,  libbard's-bane. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

2.  Darkness  of  the  night.  Obsolete. 

Through  the  darke  night-shade  herselfe  she  drew 
from  sight. 

Phaer,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  b.  ii. :  1562. 
Nightshining.  adj.    Showing  brightness  in 
the  night. 

None  of  these  noctiluca,  or  night-shining  bodies, 
have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  antient  sepulchres. 
-—Bishop  Wilkins,  D&dalus. 

Nightshriek.  s.    Cry  in  the  night. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Nightsoil.  s.    Ordure  of  privies. 
Nightspell.  s.   Charm  against  the  accidents 
of  the  night. 

I  crouch  thee  from  elves,  and  from  wights  : 
Therewith  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,  Miller's 
Tale. 

Spell  is  a  kind  of  verse  or  charme,  that  in  elder 
times  they  used  often  to  say  over  every  thing  that 
they  would  have  preserved,  as  the  nightspell  for 
thieves,  and  the  woodspell.— E.  K.  on  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 

Nightvision.  s.    Nocturnal  vision. 

Then  was  the  secret  revealed  unto  Daniel  in  a 
night-vision.— Daniel,  ii.  19. 

Nightwaking.  adj.  Watching  during  the 
night. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth. 

Shakespear,  Rape  ofLucrece. 
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Nightwalk.  s.    Walk  at  night  time. 

If  in  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars 
he  took  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  appear,  un- 
sent  for,  next  morning. — /.  Walton,  Life  of  Sander> 
son. 

Nightwalker.  s. 

1.  One  who  prowls  about  at  night  for  evil 

purposes. 

Men  that  hunt  so,  be  privy  stealers,  or  night- 
walkers. — AscJuzm. 

Nightwalkers  are  such  persons  as  sleep  by  day 
and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
disturbers  of  the  peace. .  .  .  Constables  an:  authorized 
by  the  common  law  to  arrest  nightwalkers  and  sus- 
picious persons,  &c.  Watchmen  may  also  arrest 
tiiglitwalkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning; 
and  it  is  said,  that  a  private  person  may  arrest  any 
suspicious  nightwalker  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a 
good  account  of  himself. . . .  Watchmen,  either  those 
appointed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  in  all  towns  from  sun  setting  till 
sunrising,  or  such  as  are  mere  assistants  to  the  con- 
stable, may,  virtute  officii,  arrest  all  offenders,  and 
particularly  nightwalkers,  and  commit  them  .to 
custody  till  morning.  .  . .  One  may  be  bound  to  the 
good  behaviour  for  being  a  nightwalker,  and  com- 
mon nightwalkers  and  haunters  of  bawdy-houses 
are  to  be  indicted  before  justices  of  peace. . . .  But  it 
is  held  not  lawful  for  a  constable,  &c,  to  take  up 
any  woman,  as  a  nightwalker,  on  bare  suspicion 
only  of  being  of  ill  fame,  unless  she  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  Sleepwalker;  somnambulist. 
Nightwalking.  adj.  Roving,  walking  in  the 

night,  or  in  one's  sleep. 

They  shall  not  need  hereafter,  in  old  cloaks  and 
false  beards,  to  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night- 
walking  cudgeller  for  eaves-dropping.  —  Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  lie- 
monstrance. 

Nightwalkitig.  5.  Act  of  roving,  walking 
by  night,  or  in  sleep;  somnambulism. 

After  hard  meats,  it  [sleep]  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night-walking,  crying  out.  and 
much  unquietness. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  88. 

Nightward.  adj.  Approaching  towards 
night. 

Their  night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close 
the  day's  work. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

Nightwatch.  s.  Period  of  the  night  as  dis- 
tinguished by  change  of  the  watch. 

1  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
thee  in  the  night-watelies. — Psalms,  lxiii.  6. 

'  The  darkness,'  said  the  page, '  and  our  profound 
silence,  may  take  her  off  unobserved,  as  she  came  in. 
Hildebrande  has  the  watch  on  the  tower— a  heavy- 
headed  knave,  who  holds  a  can  of  ale  to  be  the  best 
headpiece  upon  a  nightwatch.  He  sleeps  for  a 
wager.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.  xxxv. 

Nihility.  5.  [Lat.  nihil  =  nothing.]  Nothing- 
ness ;  state  of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  substance, 
and  then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  excluded ; 
and  this  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  nothing. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

Nilghau.  s.  [Persian,  =  blue  ox.]  Ruminant 
so  called,  akin  to  the  antelopes  on  one  side 
and  to  the  buffaloes  on  the  other. 

The  neelgliau  is  an  animal  of  very  considerable 
vigour,  petulant,  sometimes  vicious,  not  remarkable 
for  fleetness,  residing  in  pairs,  or  alone,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  jungle  and  in  the  woods  of  northern 
India,  where  it  forms  a  common  meal  to  the  Asiatic 
lion,  and  sport  to  the  grandees,  who  hunt  these 
animals,  as  formerly,  with  whole  armies,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  Bcrnier  relates  that  Aurengzebe 
conducted  this  sport  between  Lahor  and  Delhi. 
Lord  Clive  introduced  the  first  pair  into  England 
from  Bombay,  in  the  year  1767 ;  they  bred  every 
year.  Another  pair  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
queen.  We  have  seen  five  together  in  London,  and 
pairs  several  times,  but  from  their  vicious  character 
we  believe  that  breeding  them  is  abandoned.  Na- 
turalists generally  agree,  in  considering  the  Bigget 
of  Mandelslo,  and  Tragocamelus  of  Parsons,  as  the 
Neelgliau,  the  latter  seeming  not  to  be  a  larger 
animal  when  the  pretended  thirteen  feet  of  height 
are  reduced  to  thirteen  hands ;  but  there  is  still  some 
ditference  in  the  colour  and  length  of  tail.— Trans- 
lation of  Cuvier's  Rbgne  Animal,  Supplement  by 
Hamilton  Smith. 

Will.  v.  a.  \_ne  will^  Not  will ;  refuse  ; 
reject.  Obsolete. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  offer'd  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend.  Spenser, 

In  all  affections  she  concurreth  still ; 
If  now,  with  man  and  wife  to  will  and  nill 
The  self-same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 
I  know  no  couple  better  can  agree. 

£,  Jonson,  Epigram. 
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Mill.  v.  n.  \_ne  will  =  will  not.]  Be  unwilling. 

Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on  ; 
And  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
Compounded  with  willy  and  used  adver- 
bially; see  Willy-nilly.  Whether  he  will 
or  not. 

Hither  come  and  gaily  twine 
Brightest  herbs  and  flowers  of  thine 
Into  wreathes  for  those  who  rule  us. 
Those  who  rule,  and  (some  say)  fool  us.  . .  . 

First  you  must  then  willy-nilly. 
Fetch  me  many  an  orantte-lily, 
Orange  of  the  darkest  dye 
Irish  Gifford  can  supply. 

T.  Moore,  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems. 

Nim.  v.  a.   [A.S.  niman  =  take. — see  Num.] 
Take ;  steal.  Obsolete. 
Thence  goes  he  to  their  present, 
And  there  he  doth  purloyne ; 
For,  looking  in  their  plate, 
He  nimmes  away  their  coyne. 

Bishop  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  2S. 
They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm'd  a  cloak. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  597. 
They  could  not  keep  themselves  honest  of  their 
fingers,  but  would  be  nimming  something  or  other 
for  the  love  of  thieving. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 
Nimble,  adj.  [A.S.  nimol  =  apt  in  taking; 
see  Nim;  the  b  being  a  euphonic  inser- 
tion.]    Quick;    active;   ready;  speedy; 
lively  ;  expeditious. 

You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.  Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

His  offering  soon  propitious  tire  from  heaven, 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam  ; 
The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  si.  412. 

Nimble-witted.    adj.      Quick  ;   eager  to 

speak. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-witted 
counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to  speak,  did 
interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him,  There  is  a  great 
difference  betwixt  you  and  me ;  a  pain  to  me  to 
speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace. — 
Bacon. 

Nimbleness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Nimble;  quickness;  activity;  agility; 
dexterity. 

The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long 
the  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness 
of  his  feet,  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his 
lodging. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God;  they 
are  his  offspring,  his  influence  is  in  them,  and  the  per- 
sonal wisdom  of  God  is-for  that  very  cause  said  to 
excel  in  nimbleness  or  agility,  to  pierce  into  all  in- 
tellectual, pure,  and  subtile  spirits,  to  go  through 
all,  and  to  reach  unto  everything. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

We,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Nimbless.  s.    Nimbleness.  Rare. 
Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  beare  the  pendants  through  their  nimblesse 
bold.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  29. 

Nimbly,  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner ;  quickly; 
speedily ;  actively. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  playing  of  a  lute. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Nimiety.  s.  [Lat.  7iimis  (adv.) ;  nimius  (adj.) 
=  too  much.]    Excess.  Hare. 

They  become,  though  never  so  good,  by  their 
nimiety  fastidious.— Instructions  J 'or  Oratory,  p.  56 : 
1682. 

There  is  a  nimiety  in  all  Germans. — Coleridge, 
Table  Talk. 

Nimmer.  s.  One  who  Nims,  i.e.  takes; 
thief ;  pilferer. 

Blank  schemes  to  discover  nimmers. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3, 1094. 
Nincompoop,  s.  [Lat.  non  compos  =  not  com- 
petent ;  common  in  combination  with  men- 
tis, genitive  of  mens  =  mind ;  hence  non 
compos  mentis  =  of  unsound  mind :  (a  com- 
mon term  in  legal  language  as  applied  to 
cases  of  insanity).]    Fool ;  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop, 
is  the  best  language  she  can  afford  me,— Addison. 
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The  poor  fellow's  detail  of  grievances  was  here 
interrupted  by  the  shrill  voice  of  his  helpmate, 
screaming  from  the  kitchen,  to  which  he  instantly 
hobbled,  craving  pardon  of  his  guests.   He  was  no 
sooner  gone  than  Wayland  Smith  expressed,  by 
every  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  language,  his 
utter  scorn  for  a  nincompoop,  who  stuck  his  head 
under  his  wife's  apron-string.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  xi. 
Nine.    Numeral  so  called  ;  in  notation  9. 
Nine  men's  morris.    See  Morris. 
The  nine.    The  Muses  (they  being  nine  in 
number). 
Descend,  ye  nine,  descend  and  sing ; 

The  breathing  instrument  inspire  ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string; 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre. 

Pope,  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Ninefold,  adj.    Nine  times  repeated ;  nine 
ways. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  434. 

Ten  measures  of  garrulity,  says  the  Talmud,  were 
sent  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  women  took 
nine.  I  have  known  in  my  time  eight  terrific  talkers, 
and  five  of  them  were  of  the  masculine  gender.  But 
supposing  that  the  Rabbis  were  right  in  allotting  to 
the  women  a  ninefold  proportion  of  talkativeness,  I 
confess  that  I  have  inherited  my  mother's  share. — 
Southey,  The  Doctor,  pt.i.  ch.viii. 

Nineholes.  s.    Game,  in  which  nine  holes 

are  made  in  the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet 

is  to  be  bowled  ;  nine  men's  morris.  See 

Morris. 

At  nineholes  on  the  heath  while  they  together 
play.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiv. 

Ninepence.  s.    Silver  coin  valued  at  nine- 
pence.  Obsolete. 

Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  ninepence  bent, 
A  token  kind,  to  Bumkinet  is  sent. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  129. 

Ninepins,  s.    Game  of  skittles,  with  nine- 
pins. 

A  painter  made  blossoms  upon  trees  in  December, 
and  school-boys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon  ice  in 
July. — Peacha  in. 

As  when  merchants  break,  o'erthrown 
Like  ninepins  they  strike  others  down, 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

The  last  long  time  I  hoard  from  you,  you  had 
knocked  your  head  against  something.  Do  not  do 
so  ;  for  your  head  (I  do  not  flatter)  is  not  a  knob,  or 
the  top  of  a  brass  nail,  or  the  end  of  a  nine-pin. — 
Lamb,  Letter  to  Wordsworth. 

In  truth,  I  love  not  such  buffets  as  that  you  be- 
stowed on  the  burly  Friar,  when  bis  holiness  rolled 
on  the  green  like  a  king  of  the  nine-pins. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xli. 

Ninescore.  adj.   Nine  times  twenty  (i.e.  a 

score). 

Eugenius  has  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but 
never  values  himself  above  nine-score,  as  not  think- 
ing he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  always 
appropriates  to  charitable  uses. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Nineteen,  adj.   Nine  and  ten.    In  notation, 
19. 

Nineteen  in  twenty  of  perplexing  words  might  be 
changed  into  easy  ones,  such  as  occur  to  ordinary 
men. — Swift. 

Nineteenth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  nineteen. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan. — 2  Kings, 
xxv.  8. 

Ninetieth,  adj.    Ordinal  of  ninety. 
Ninety,  adj.    Nine  times  ten ;  in  notation, 
90. 

Ninny,   s.    [?  Spanish,  nino  =  child.    ?  Nin- 
compoop.]   Fool ;  simpleton. 
What  a  pied  ninny's  this? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
The  dean  was  so  shabby  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  debated. 
Ninnyhammer.  s.  [?  hammer.]  Simpleton. 
Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus, 
that  has  saved  that  clod-pated,  num-skulled,  ninny- 
hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family? — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Btill. 

Ninth.    Ordinal  of  Nine. 

Niobium,    s.     In   Chemistry.     Name,  of 
doubtful  propriety,  for  a  previously  named 
metal.    Niobe  being  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus.   See  extract ;  also  Tantalum. 
This  metal  was  discovered  by  Hatchett  in  1801,  in 
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a  black  mineral,  columbite,  from  Massachusetts,  in 
North  America:  it  was  thence  named  Columbium. 
Wollaston  in  1809,  examined  it  further,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  identical  with  the  tantalum  dis- 
covered by  Ekeberg,  in  Swedish  tantalite.  This  idea 
of  the  identity  of  the  two  metals  remained  current 
till  18H>,  when  H.  Rose,  by  a  more  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter,  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
American  columbite,  and  the  tantalite  from  Boden- 
mais  in  Bavaria,  contained  two  acids  bearing  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  tantalic  acid,  but  nevertheless 
distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other.  To  the  metals 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  acids  he  assigned  the 
names  niobium  and  pelnpium.  Hut  by  a  later  in- 
vestigation he  finds  that  these  two  acids  really  con- 
tain the  same  metal  associated  with  different  quan- 
tities of  oxygen ;  he  therefore  discards  the  name 
pelopium,  and  proposes  to  designate  by  niobium  the 
metal  contained  in  American  columbite  and  Bava- 
rian tantalite.  As,  however,  this  metal  is  clearly  the 
one  discovered  fifty  years  ago  by  Hatchett,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  retain  for  it  the  name  originally 
proposed  by  its  discoverer,  viz.  columbium. — Gra- 
ham, Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S5  :  1858. 

Nip.  v.  a.    [German,  hnippen.~] 

1.  Pinch  or  bite  off ;  cut  off  (as  the  extremity 
of  anything  slender). 

The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 
leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off. — Mortimer. 

2.  Blight  by  cold. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  things,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
His  delivery  now  proves 
Abort  ive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,lh~f>. 

3.  Numb;  chill. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail ; 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 

4.  Vex  ;  bite. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip. 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spenser. 

5.  Satirise  ;  ridicule  ;  taunt  sarcastically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javel  so  good  men  to  nip. 

Spenser,  Mother  Uubberd's  Tale. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new-fangled , 
in  purpose  unconstant ;  bold  with  any  person ;  busy 
in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nip- 
ping any  that  is  absent.— Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

a.  In  the  bud.    Destroy  prematurely. 

A  flower  doth  spread  and  dye ; 
Thou  would'st  extend  me  to  some  good, 
Before  1  were  by  frost's  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

Herbert. 

Had  ho  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud,  he  might  have 
made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works  among 
posterity. — A  ddison. 

From  such  encouragement  it  is  easy  to  guess  to 
what  perfection  1  might  have  brought  this  work, 
had  it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bad. — Arbuthnot,  His- 
tory of  John  Bull. 

b.  In  the  blossom. 

But  oh,  young  beauty  of  the  woods, 
AVhom  nature  courts  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
Gather  the  flowers,  but  spare  the  buds ; 
Lest  Flora,  angry  at  thy  crime 
To  kill  her  infants  in  their  prime, 
Should  quickly  make  the  example  yours; 
And,  ere  we  see, 

Nip  in  the  blossom  all  our  hopes  in  thee.  Marvel. 
Nip.  s. 

1.  Pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 

I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

2.  Small  cut. 

What  this  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demieannon  ; 
What  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart ! 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cat,  and  slisli,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

3.  Blast. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowers, 
Scorning  the  midwifry  of  ripening  show'rs, 
In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth.  Stepney. 

Nipfarthing-.  s.    Miser  ;  curmudgeon. 

I  would  thee  not  a  nipfarthing 

Nor  yet  a  niggard  have ; 
Wilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be, 
A  dingthrift  and  a  knave? 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  sat.  i.  (Trench.) 
313 
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Nipper,  x.    One  who  nips. 

1.  Satirist. 

Ready  backbiters,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  re- 
porters privily  of  good  men. — Ascham. 

2.  Fore  tooth  of  a  horse. 

Nippers  [is]  a  term  applied  to  the  four  teeth  in 
the  front  part  of  a  horse's  mouth,  two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw ;  they  are  put  forth  between 
the  second  and  third  year.— llces,  Cyclopcedia. 
In  the  plural    Small  pincers, 
isr ipperkin.  s.    Little  cup  ;  small  tankard. 
Nipple.  5. 

1.  Teat  of  breast. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know  how  tender  'tis 
To  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.  .  .  . 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
In  creatures  that  nourish  their  young  with 
milk  are  adapted  the  nipples  of  the  breast  to  the 
mouth  and  organs  of  suction.— Bay,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

As  his  foe  went  then  sufficed  away, 
TlwasiEtohus  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  convey 
Above  liis  nipple  through  his  lungs. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

2.  Orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated ;  any  nipple-like  protuberance  with 
an  orifice. 

In  most  other  birds  there  is  only  one  gland,  in 
which  are  divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 
larger  cells,  lying  tinder  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag.— 
Derha in,  Physico-Theology. 

Nipplewort.  5.  Native  plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Lapsana. 

Common  nipplewort  or  doekorenes  is  met  with 
very  frequently  in  waste  as  well  as  cultivated  ground 
.  .  .  Dwarf  nipplewort,  or  swine's  succory  .  .  .  has 
the  root  small  and  tapering. — Gerarde,  llerball. 
Niries.  s.  [  ?  ]    See  extract. 

Nirles  [is]  a  popular  name  of  Herpes  phly- 
ctacnodes. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

His.    [?ie  is.'}    Is  not.  Obsolete. 

Leave  me  those  hills,  where  harbroush  nis  to  see. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  June. 

Nisi  Prius.  s.  [Lat.  nut  =  unless  +  prius  = 
before,  previously.] 

1.  In  Law.    Writ  so  called.    See  extract. 

Nisi  Prius  [is]  a  judicial  writ,  which  lieth  in  case 
where  the  inquest  is  pannelled  and  returned  before 
the  justices  of  the  bank  ;  the  one  party  or  the  other 
making  petition  to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the 
country.  It  is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
that  he  cause  the  men  impannelled  to  come  before 
the  justices  in  the  same  county,  for  the  determining 
of  the  cause  there,  except  it  be  so  difficult  that  it 
need  great  deliberation :  in  which  case  it  is  sent 
again  to  the  bank.  It  is  so  called  from  the  first 
words  of  the  writ  '  nisi  apud  talem  locum  prius 
venerint;'  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  justices  of 
assizes  and  justices  of  nisi  prius  differ.  So  that  jus- 
tices of  nisi  prius  must  be  one  of  them  before  whom 
the  cause  is  depending  in  the  bench,  with  some 
other  good  men  of  the  county  associated  to  him.— 
Coivell. 

2.  Court  so  called.    See  extract. 

A  term  originating  in  a  legal  fiction.  When  the 
pleadings  in  a  cause  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  were  concluded,  and  an  issue  of  fact 
was  raised  between  the  parties,  the  issue  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  entry  on  the  record  or  written  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  tried,  by  a  jury  from  the  county 
wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose,  at  West  minster,  un- 
less before  {nisi  prius)  the  day  appointed  the  judges 
of  assize  should  have  come  to  the  county  in  question, 
which  in  practice  they  always  did,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  circuits ;  and  the  causes  were  tried 
before  them  accordingly  by  virtue  of  their  commis- 
sion of  nisi  prius,  which  empowers  them  to  try  all 
questions  of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of  West- 
minster that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury.  Since 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  the  nisiprius 
proviso,  as  it  was  called,  lias  been  disused,  and  the 
trial  now  takes  place  on  circuit  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Causes  triable  at  nisiprius  in  London  or  Middlesex 
are  tried  at  the  London  or  Westminster  sittings, 
held  in  and  after  every  term. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Nit.  s.    [A.S.  hnita.~]    Egg  of  a  louse. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses  in 
summer,  not  by  stinging  them,  but  only  by  their 
borabylious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their 
ii  its,  or  eggs  on  the  hair.  —  Dei-ham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Nitency.  s.  [Lat.  nitens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of 
nltor  =  strive ;  no  connection  with  niteo- 
shine.]  Endeavour ;  spring  to  expand  it- 
self. 

The  atoms  of  fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  these 
particles ;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
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endeavour  outward,  will  be  augmented ;  that  is, 
those  zones  will  have  a  strong  nitency  to  fly  wider 
open. — Boyle. 

Nitid.  adj.  [Lat.  nitidus  =  shining ;  niteo  = 
shine;  pres.  part,  nitens.  Neat  has  the 
same  origin.] 

1.  Bright ;  shining  with  clearness  and  smooth- 
ness. 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirty  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nitid  yellow,  by  putting  them  into  fire  and  aqua 
fortis,  which  takes  off  the  adventitious  filth. — Boyle, 
On  Colours. 

•2.  Spruce,  finikin  :  (applied  to  persons). 

Among  these  doth  the  nitid  spark  spend  out  his 
time :  this  is  the  gallants'  day. — Iteeue,  God's  Plea 
for  Nineveh :  1657. 

Nitrate,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Salt  of  nitric 
acid ;  the  salts  of  nitrous  acid  being  ni- 
trites.   Of  these  the  commonest  are  : — 

1.  Nitrate  of  potash.    See  Nitre. 

■2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (from 
luna  =  moon,  the  alchemist's  term  for 
silver). 

Nitre.  s.  Salt  (nitrate)  of  potash  so  called  ; 
saltpetre. 

Some  tumultuous  cloud 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre  hurried  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  937. 
Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  cauldrons  boil, 
With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  280. 
[Nitre  is]  the  salt  commonly  called  saltpetre,  as 
well  as  nitre;  in  chemical  language  nitrate  of  potash, 
that  is,  composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and  potash.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance,  in  a  state  of  incrustation 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  various  parts.  Artifi- 
cial methods  of  procuring  it  are  also  used. — Todd. 

{Nitre']  is  spontaneously  generated  in  the  soil,  and 
crystallises  upon  its  surface  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  India,  whence  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nitre  used  in  Britain  is  derived.   The  cause  of 
its  formation  is  not  well  understood ;  it  is  probably 
connected  with  the  oxidation  of  ammonia.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rough  nitre  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  is  in  broken  brown  crystals,  which  are 
more  or  less  deliquescent. . .  .  Nitre  is  rapidly  de- 
composed by  charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  results 
are  carbonic  oxide  and  acid,  nitrogen, and  carbonate 
of  potash,  formerly  called  Nitrum  Fixum  and  White 
Flux.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Nitric  (Acid),  adj.   [the  -ic  belongs  to  the 
artificial  nomenclature  of  Chemistry,  de- 
noting acids  with  double  equivalent  of 
oxygen.  —  see  Nitrous.]     Compound  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  so  called,  the  latter 
forming  the  larger  proportion  ;  aqua  fortis 
(i.e.  strong  wrater). 

Although  nitric  acid  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  the  urine,  yet  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Bence  Jones  show  that  it  is  formed 
by  a  combustive  process  within  the  body,  whenever 
ammoniacal  salts  are  introduced  into  the  system,  its 
amount,  however,  being  very  small.  He  has  also 
found  that  it  is  generated  after  the  ingestion  of 
small  quantities  of  urea,  a  fact  which  affords  some 
confirmation  to  the  doctrine  of  Frerichs,  that  urea 
may  undergo  decomposition  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, whilst  still  circulating  in  the  current  of 
blood. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology, 
§  6+1 :  1853. 

Nitrification,  s.  Conversion  into  nitrogen 
or  one  of  its  compounds. 

When  sufficient  access  of  air  is  admitted  during 
the  combustion  of  ammonia,  water  is  formed  as  well 
as  nitric  acid,  and  both  of  these  bodies  combine 
together.  The  presence  of  water  may  indeed  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  ni- 
trification. Since  nitric  acid  cannot  exist  without 
it. .  . .  Azotised  animal  matter  is  not,  therefore,  the 
immediate  cause  of  nitrification :  it  contributes  to 
the  production  of  nitric  acid  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
slow  and  continued  source  of  ammonia. .  . .  Ammo- 
nia, by  being  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a 
very  widely  diffused  cause  of  nitrification  which 
will  come  into  play  whenever  the  different  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  are 
combined.  —  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Translation  of 
Liebig's  Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

Nitrogen,  s.  [the  -gen  belongs  to  the  arti- 
ficial language  of  Chemistry,  and  is  from 
the  root  of  ytwaw  =  beget;  as  in  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Cyanogen,  &c. ;  hence  the 
word  means  '  generating  nitre.']  Elemen- 
tary gas  so  called,  the  mixture  of  which 
with  oxygen  constitutes  atmospheric  air. 
In  this  the  nitrogen  is  an  element  (about 
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80  parts  in  1 00)  which  is  not  essential  to 
respiration  ;  in  other  words,  nitrogen  alone 
will  not  support  animal  life.  Hence,  its 
approximate  synonym,  azote,  from  the 
Greek  a  =  not,  Inao  =  live.  That  the  two 
words  are  often  used  together  may  be 
seen  from  the  extracts.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  reasons  for  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. The  verb  and  participle  in  -ize 
and  -ized  is  often  wanted ;  and  for  these 
azote  is  the  more  agreeable  word ;  espe- 
cially when  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  nega- 
tive prefix  accompanies.  Compare  azotized 
with  nitrogenized ;  non-azotized  with  non- 
nitrogenized ;  though  the  latter  word  is  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

[Nitrogen  is]  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible,  of  which, 
with  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  is  composed.  It  bears 
also  the  chemical  name  of  azote  ;  and  exists  in  all 
animal  substances,  but  is  most  plentiful  in  the  at- 
mosphere.— Todd. 

[Nitrogen]  is  distinguished  from  other  gases  more 
by  negative  characters  than  by  any  striking  quality. 
It  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  that  are  im- 
mersed in  it.  No  animal  can  live  in  it;  but  yet  it 
exerts  no  injurious  action  either  on  the  lungs  or  on 
the  system  at  large, the  privation  of  oxygen  gas  being 
the  sole  cause  of  death.  It  is  not  inflammable  liko 
hydrogen ;  though  under  favourable  circumstances 
it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  oxygen.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  nitrogen.  Though 
ranked  among  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  some 
circumstances  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
compound ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  Davy  and  Berzelius. — Turner,  Elements 
of  Chemistry :  1847. 

An  animal  immersed  in  nitrogen  is  suffocated, 
whence  it  was  called  by  Lavoisier  azote  (from  a, 
privative,  and  iunq,  life)  :  but  if  that  term  be  taken 
in  its  strict  sense,  all  gaseous  bodies  (excepting  at- 
mospheric air)  might  be  included  under  it;  for  even 
oxygen  itself  will  not  indefinitely  support  life ;  more- 
over nitrogen,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  mixed 
with  oxygen,  appears  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
animal  life;  for  no  other  gas  can  be  substituted  for 
it.  Its  influence  in  respiration,  as  a  component  of 
atmospheric  air,  will  be  considered  afterwards.  It 
is  contained  in  many  organic  bodies.  If  we  consider 
the  term  nitrogen  as  merely  implying  that  it  is  a 
component  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  explicit  and  unobjec- 
tionable.— Brande.  Manual  of  Chemistry  :  1848. 

The  substances  which  are  required  by  animals  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  their  fabric 
are  of  two  kinds — the  organic  and  the  inorganic. . . . 
The  organic  compounds  usually  employed  as  food 
by  man,  are  partly  derived  from  the  animal,  and 
partly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  they  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads.  ...  1.  The  saccharine  group.  ...  2.  The  olea- 
ginous group. ...  3.  The  albuminous  group,  com- 
prising all  those  substances,  whether  derived  from 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are, 
closely  allied  to  albumen,  and  through  it  to  the 
animal  tissues  generally  in  their  chemical  composi- 
tion. In  this  group  a  large  proportion  of  azote  is 
united  with  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  of 
the  preceding.  . .  .  The  substance  which  cannot  be 
arranged  under  either  of  the  preceding  groups  are, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  non-azotized  class. ...  As 
in  almost  every  alimentary  substance,  whether  vege- 
table or  animal,  the  two  classes  of  compounds  are 
mingled,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  which  it  may 
contain  affords  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
amount  of  albuminous  matter  which  it  includes, 
and  therefore  of  its  histogenitic  value ;  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  the 
smallest,  that  of  hydro-carbon  is  the  largest,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  combustive  material  is  the 
highest. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Phy- 
siology, pp.  396— 401 :  1853. 

Used  along  with  azote. 

It  is  then  ammonia  which  yields  nitrogen  to  the 
vegetable  albumen,  the  principal  azotised  consti- 
tuent of  plants. — Lie-big,  Chemistry  in  its  applica- 
tions to  Agriculture  ana '  P/iysiology,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playjair,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. :  1847. 

Nitrous,  adj. 

1.  Impregnated,  connected  with,  relating  to, 
productive  of,  consisting  of,  nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
gather  nitrous  fatness  more  than  either  of  them  to- 
gether.— Bacon. 

The  northern  air  being  more  fully  charged  with 
those  particles  supposed  nitrous,  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  fire,  is  fittest  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  in 
that  activity  which  is  sufficient  to  move  such  an  un- 
wieldy bulk  with  due  celerity. — Bay. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclined 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find, 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursued, 
And  be  refreshed  with  never-wasting  food. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 
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2.  In  Chemistry :  (with  a  definite  import  at- 
tached to  the  termination  -ous,  as  opposed 
to  -ic  in  nitric  ;  see  Nitric).  Compound 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  (with  a  smaller 
relative  proportion  of  oxygen,  i.e.  a  larger 
one  of  nitrogen)  so  called  ;  laughing  gas. 

In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  respira- 
bility  and  extraordinary  effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  or 
the  dephlogisticated  nitrous  gas  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
made  in  April,  1769,  in  a  manner  to  be  particularly 
described  hereafter,  I  was  induced  to  carry  on  the 
following  investigation  concerning  its  composition, 
properties,  combinations,  and  mode  of  operation  on 
living  beings.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I 
have  met  with  many  difficulties  ;  some  arising  from 
the  novel  and  obscure  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
others  from  a  want  of  coincidence  in  the  observa- 
tions of  different  experimentalists  on  the  properties 
and  mode  of  production  of  the  gas.  By  extending 
my  researches  to  the  different  substances  connected 
with  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  and  ammonia,  and 
by  multiplying  the  comparisons  of  facts,  I  have 
succeeded  in  removing  the  greater  number  of  these 
difficulties,  and  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  tolera- 
bly clear  history  of  the  combination  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen. — Sir  II.  Davy,  Researches,  Chemical  and 
Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide, 
&c,  introd. 

From  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  I 
appears  that  the  immediate  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  ! 
upon  the  living  system  are  analogous  to  those  of 
diffusible  stimuli.    Both  increase  the  force  of  circu- 
lation, produce  pleasurable  feeling,  alter  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  in  their  most 
extensive  action  destroy  life.    In  the  mode  of 
operation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  diffusible  stimuli, 
considerable  differences,  however,  exist.  Diffusible 
Stimuli  act  immediately  on  the  muscular  and  ner- 
vous fibre.  Nitrous  oxide  operates  upon  them  only 
by  producing  peculiar  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  blood.  Diffusible  stimuli  affect  that  part  of  < 
the  system  most  powerfully  to  which  they  are  ap-  [ 
plied,  and  act  on  the  whole  only  by  means  of  its 
sympathy  with  that  part.   Nitrous  oxide  in  combi- 
nation with  the  blood,  is  universal  in  its  application 
and  action. — Ibid. 
Nitry.  adj.    Charged  with,  having  the  cha- 
racter of,  nitre. 

Winter  my  theme  confines  ;  whose  nitry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  319. 

Nittily.  adv.  Lousily. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion;  he  was  a  man  ui/ti/y  needy,  and 
therefore  adventurous. — Sir  J.  Ilayward. 
Nitty,  adj.     [from  nit.]    Abounding  with 
nits. 

I'll  know  the  poor  egregious  nitty  rascal. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Nitty,  adj.    [?  from  nitid.~\    ?  Finikin. 
O  dapper,  rare,  compleat,  sweet  nittie  youth. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii :  1598. 
Niveous,   adj.      [Lat.  niveus,  nix,  nivis  = 
snow.]    Snowy ;  snow. 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of 
sulphur,  which  otherways  presents  a  pure  and  ni- 
veous white. — Sir  T.  Iiroivne. 
Nizy.  s.    [probably  from  Nias.]  Dunce; 
simpleton.  Obsolete. 

True  criticks  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nisy 
Go  read  Quintilian.  A  nonymous. 

[A  learned  writer  notices  the  Hebrew  nibzeh  a  word 
of  reproach,  to  express  the  utmost  contempt  of 
any  man's  person ;  and  he  says,  '  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  b  of  the  ancients  had  a  very  soft  pronun- 
ciation in  some  cases,  in  all  probability  the  word 
still  lives  in  our  language,  and  is  the  same  with 
nisey.'  Harris  on  the  53rd  chap,  of  Isaiah,  p.  102. 
It  mav  be,  however,  of  the  same  origin  with  zany.— 
Todd!] 

No.  Particle  by  which  a  categorical  answer 
is  delivered  in  the  negative  ;  the  corres- 
ponding affirmative  being  Yes.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  these  two  words  form,  as  parts 
of  speech,  a  class  by  themselves.  Each 
can,  by  itself,  constitute  a  proposition :  Yes 
=  it  is  so  :  iVb  =  it  is  not  so.  Such  propo- 
sitions, however,  when  they  stand  alone, 
are  merely  grammatical  ones.  Import 
they  have  none,  unless  preceded  by  another, 
which  tells  us  what  is  affirmed  or  denied. 
It  is  on  this  double  property  that  the  claim 
of  the  two  words  under  notice  to  consti- 
tute a  class  is  founded — No  being  the  ne- 
gative,  Yes,  the  affirmative  categorematic 
particle. 

Used  substantively;  i.e.  as  the  word 
itself. 
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Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  no,  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shalcespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
'  But  Stephen  says  no,  .  . .  he  says  that  these  great 
men  have  never  made  use  of  us  but  as  tools ;  and 
that  the  people  never  can  have  their  rights  until 
they  produce  competent  champions  from  their  own 
order.' — Ii.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

In  the  plural :  (i.e.  as  and  ans,'  '  None 
of  your  ifs '). 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprcst, 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Used  to  reiterate  and  introduce  an  amplifi- 
cation of  a  previous  negation. 

My  name's  Macbeth. — 
The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. — No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Stiakespea  r,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Never  moro 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore: 
No:  let  the  Grecian  powers,  opprest  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad. 
Prefixed  to  a  negative  sentence. 

No,  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dies.  Waller. 

No.    Not  one,  not  any:  (i.e.  not  so  muck  as 
one,  as  opposed  to  more  than  one). 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  construction  of 
no  is  exactly  that  of  an  (a)  and  the  ;  all 
being  equally  incapable  of  forming  even 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  (as 
such)  in  a  different  condition  from  the 
ordinary  adjectives  and  pronouns :  no  and 
none  being  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to 
one  another  as  my  and  mine.  Combina- 
tions like  none  other  (i.  e.  with  the  negative 
preceding  the  noun)  are  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  no  (for  there  are  none) 
is  non-existent. 

So  much  for  the  construction.  In  the 
way  of  import  no  is  more  closely  connected 
with  an  and  the  (the  recognized  articles) 
than  it  is  with  my  and  thy,  which  the  edi- 
tor has  (from  an  unwillingness  to  innovate 
rather  than  on  any  true  grammatical  prin- 
ciple) merely  called  swi-articular. 

The  statement  that  no  is  more  akin  to 
the  recognised  articles  than  to  the  sub- 
articular  possessive  pronouns  now  com- 
mands notice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  and  their  are  so 
closely  allied  to  each  other  as  to  form  a 
definite  and  compact  class.  But  as  this 
only  separates  no  from  them  it  is  scarcely 
enough.  What  connects  it  with  an  and  the  ? 

If  we  take  the  three  words  by  which 
Quantity,  in  the  strict  logical  sense  of  the 
term,  is  denoted,  viz.  (1)  All,  (2)  None, 
and  (3)  Some,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
has  an  appropriate  equivalent  in  every  one, 
a  word  which,  like  none,  contains  the  nu- 
meral one,  as  an  element,  and  which,  like 
none,  can  stand  as  a  predicate. 
I  have  none, 
Give  me  every  one. 

Subtract,  however,  one,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that  every,  like  no,  is  as  articular  in 
its  construction  as  an  (a)  or  the.  Some  has, 
in  the  present  English,  no  word  that  stands 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  every,  no,  and  an  to 
every  one,  none,  and  one.  Yet  many  facts 
show  that,  like  the  words  expressing  uni- 
versal, those  which  express  particular, 
quantity,  have  a  tendency  to  take  the  guise 
of  articles.  Indeed,  the  Greek  enclitic  r<c 
is  an  article — an  article  indefinite  and  post- 
positive. Subordinate,  however,  to  parti- 
cular are  the  words  definite  and  indefinite  ; 
and,  as  definite  and  indefinite,  negative  and 
universal,  the  four  words  this,  an,  no,  and 
every,  are  connected  both  in  Grammar  and 
in  Logic. 
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Between  the  No  of  the  present  entry  and 
the  No  of  the  preceding,  there  is  a  wide 
difference.  In  the  categoric  No,  a  word  of 
two  letters  comports  itself  as  a  whole  pro- 
position with  its  three  terms  :  in  the  arti- 
cular No,  a  word  otherwise  separate  and 
independent  is  so  merged  into  another  as 
to  make  little  more  than  the  part  of  a  pro- 
position. 

Here  ends  what  need  he  said  about  No 
as  a  part  of  speech  ;  under  which  aspect 
we  have  considered  it  in  its  two  extreme 
forms:  I.  As  a  full  sentence,  or  as  a 
Categorical  (indeed  as  something  more)  =  it 
is  not,  and  the  like.  '2.  As  the  fraction  of 
a  term,  or  as  an  article. 

But  beyond  this  it  has  two  other  uses. 
1.  It  may  be  used  as  an  element  in  an  or- 
dinary compound.  For  this  use  see  under 
Nothing.  -2.  It  may  be  used  for  Not; 
under  the  entry  of  which  word  its  import 
in  such  combinations  as  no  longer,  and 
whether  or  no,  may  be  found.  Thirdly,  it 
has  a  power  which  is  something  between 
that  of  an  ordinary  English  element  in 
composition  and  a  separate  word.  This, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  will  be  noticed  here. 

The  preliminary  which  best  helps  us  to 
understand  this,  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween Simple  Negatives  and  Privatives. 

a.  A  Simple  Negative  merely  denies 
that  A  is  not  B,  or  that  A  does  not  do  B  ; 
as, 

John  is  not  wicked, 

John  does  not  spend  much  money. 
The  base  of  which  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  John  should  be  wicked,  for  he 
might  just  as  well  have  been  good,  or  why 
he  should  not  spend  much  money — which 
he  might  do.  Here  not  simply  says  that 
out  of  two  comparatively  indifferent  things, 
one  is  not  the  case.  In  the  analysis  hereof, 
we  have  two  elements ;  a  predicate  which 
is  wholly  indifferent,  and  a  separate  word 
which  tells  us  in  which  way  it  is  to  be 
taken  ;  i.e.  the  negative  and  its  adjunct 
are  wholly  different  words.  This  is  a 
common  combination. 

He  is  not  a  bad  man ; 
He  does  not  act  badly. 

Whether  we  say  this,  or 

He  is  no  bad  man ; 

He  is  no  bad  actor  (or  doer), 
is,  in  the  present  consideration,  unimpor- 
tant. 

But  what  if  there  were  a  presumption 
that  a  quality,  or  action,  was  not  indif- 
ferent; that  it  was  a  quality,  or  action, 
which,  in  itself,  was  more  likely  than  not; 
that  it  was  an  action  in  favour  of  which 
there  was  a  presumption,  but  which  pre- 
sumption, in  this  particular  case,  was 
wrong  ?  The  simplest  way  of  suggesting 
this  is  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  negative ; 
as 

John  is  not  a  bad  man, 
(though  you  may  think  he  is).    But  this  is 
a  point  of  elocution  rather  than  language. 

Let  the  difference  between  such  words  as 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  such  words  as  not- 
seeing,  not-hearing,  explain  the  matter  a 
little  more.  Blind  and  deaf  mean  unable 
to  see  and  hear ;  but  they  mean  also  that 
seeing  and  hearing  are,  in  the  natural  state 
of  things,  presumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  is  much  more  than  a  mere  negation. 
In  the  terms  before  us  they  have  positive 
words  to  express  this  ;  for,  be  it  noted,  no 
negative  element  appears  in  either  of  the 
two. 

But  words  equivalent  to  them  are  formed 
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by  prefixing  negatives  :  in  which  case  the 
negative  may  be  either — 

a.  Unaltered  in  form  ; 

b.  Modified ;  or 

c.  A  wholly  different  element.  This  last 
is  the  case  in  the  Greek  a  (privative),  as 
contrasted  with  or.  The  first  is  the  case 
with  such  a  word  as  no  meaning,  when  it 
denotes,  as  it  does  in  the  following  line, 
the  absence  of  meaning  when  meaning  is  ex- 
pected or  presumed. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  liard  things  to  hit ; 
For  true  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit. 

Pope,  31  oral  Essays,  ii.  113. 

Here  there  is  so  close  an  approach  to  a 
compound  (if  not  an  actual  compound) 
that  no  is  rather  a  part  of  a  word  than  a 
word  of  itself :  no  being  privative.  But 
would  not-meaning  give  us  a  genuine  Eng- 
lish compound  ?  Would  no  meaning  in  its 
ordinary  sense  do  so,  as,  '  that  sentence 
has  no  meaning"1?  No,  here,  corresponds 
rather  to  the  Latin  Non,  under  which  a 
further  notice  will  be  found. 
Ko-man's-iand.  s.  In  Navigation  See  ex- 
tract. 

No-man's-land  [is]  a  space  in  midships  between 
the  after  part  of  the  belfrey  and  the  fore  part  of  a 
ship's  boat,  when  she  is  stowed  upon  the  booms,  ns 
in  a  deep-waisted  vessel.  Tins  term  is  probably 
derived  from  the  situation,  as  being  neither  on  the 
starboard  nor  larboard  side  of  the  ship,  but  being 
situate  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally  of  all  those 
places.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Nob.  s.    [knob.~\    Head.  Colloquial. 

Diocletian,  in  his  garden,  found  more  repose  than 
on  the  imperial  seat  of  Rome ;  and  the  nob  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  ached  seldomer  under  a  monk's 
cowl  than  under  the  diadem. — C.  Lamb,  Letter  to 
Bernard  Barton,  December  8th,  1829. 

Some  pointed  and  mowed  at  him  ;  some  cursed 
him  for  a  sneak,  and  all  shunned  his  society ;  voices 
were  heard  in  the  hedsrerows,  as  he  passed  through 
the  village  at  dusk,  'Who  was  put  in  the  stocks? — 
baa  1 '  'Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for  playing  spy  to 
Nick  Stirn  ?— baa !  '—Lord,  Lylton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii. 
ch.xiii. 

Nob.      Abbreviation  of  Nobleman.  Col- 
loquial. 

'  Michael  Radley,'  said  the  President.  _  '  Do  you 
voluntarily  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
and  before  these  witnesses,  that  you  will  execute 
With  zeal  and  alacrity,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  every 
task  and  injunction  that  the  majority  of  your 
brethren,  testified  by  the  mandate  of  this  grand 
committee,  shall  impose  upon  you,  in  furtherance  of 
our  common  welfare,  of  which  they  are  the  sole 
judges;  such  as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  as- 
sassination of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or 
the  demolition  of  all  mills,  works,  and  shops,  that 
shall  be  deemed  by  us  incorrigible?  Do  you  swear 
this  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  before 
these  witnesses  ?'  '  I  do  swear  it,'  replied  a  tremu- 
lous voice. — Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

Mr.  Pinch  complying,  at  once  imparted  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mr.  Tigg,  who  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand  in  return,  assuring  him  that  his  faith  in  any- 
thing and  everything  was  again  restored.  It  was 
not  so  much,  he' said,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  this 
assistance  that  he  prized  it.  as  for  its  vindication  of 
the  high  principle  that  Nature's  nobs  felt  with 
Nature's  nobs,  and  that  true  greatness  of  soul  sym- 
pathised with  true  greatness  of  soul,  all  the  world 
over.— Dickens.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

Nobby,  adj.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  connected  with,  a  nob;  capital; 
excellent.  Colloquial. 
Nobilitation.  s.    Act  of  ennobling. 

Both  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  are  concerned,  and  also  the  perfection,  no- 
bilitation, and  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.— Dr. 
II.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 

Nobility,  s. 

1.  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splendour 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares.  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood,  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda.— 
Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Fables. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestors  and  all 
The  follies  which  ill  grace  a  country  hall, 
Challenge  nor  wonder  or  esteem  from  me : 
Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  34. 

2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees,  con- 
ferred by  sovereigns. 

If  I  be  a  noble,  I  have  none  of  the  accidents  of 
nobility  :  I  cannot  offer  you  wealth,  splendour,  or 
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power  s  but  I  can  offer  you  the  devotion  of  an  en- 
tranced being— aspirations  that  you  shall  guide— an 
ambition  that  you  shall  govern  !—  B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

3.  Persons  of  high  rank ;  persons  who  are 
exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
The  ancient  nobility  I  will  lay  by, 
And  new  ones  create,  their  rooms  to  supply  ; 
And  they  shall  raise  fortunes  for  my  own  fry. 

Ma  rvel. 

They  [the  players]  also,  it  is  added,  were  permitted 
to  act  at  the  country  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility ; 
and  even  obtained  leave  at  particular  festivals  to 
resume  their  public  performances  at  the  Red  Bull. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

4.  Dignity  ;  grandeur ;  greatness. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it :  and  she  desired  he 
might  be  pardoned  that  youthful  errour;  consider- 
ing the  reputation  he  had  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
the  world;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed  himself,  as 
one  remembering  his  fault. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

But  ah,  my  muse,  I  would  thou  hadst  facility 
To  work  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention. 
On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobility.  Id. 

Base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them.— Shake- 
spear,  Otliello,  ii.  1. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  controul, 
And  named  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1220. 

Noble,  adj.    [Lat.  nobilis ;  nobilitas,  -atis  = 

nobility.] 

1.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family. 

Choosing  rather  to  die  manfully,  than  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  to  be  abused  other- 
wise than  beseemed  his  noble  birth.— 2  Maccabees, 
xiv.  42.  .  ,  ., 

To  the  Chartists,  indeed,  the  factious  embroil- 
ment at  first  was  of  no  great  moment,  except  as  the 
breaking  up  and  formation  of  cabinets  might  delay 
the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition.  They 
had  long  ceased  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
parties  who  then  and  now  contend  for  power.  And 
they  were  right.  Between  the  noble  lord  who  goes 
out,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  comes 
in,  where  is  the  distinctive  principle  ?— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  the  commonalty. 

From  virtue  first  began, 
The  difference  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man  : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  509. 

3.  Great ;  worthy  ;  illustrious. 

Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  ex- 
ample of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue. 
— 2  Maccabees,  vi.  31. 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  116. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell. 

Ibid.  vi.  189. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  desires 
and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler  sort  of 
mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion;  namely,  wis- 
dom and  pleasure.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Exalted  ;  elevated  ;  sublime. 

My  share  in  pale  Pyrene  I  resign, 
And' claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine: 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  nobler  poets,  for  a  nobler  song. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persuts,  Prologue 
to  the  first  Satire. 

5.  Free  ;  generous  ;  liberal  ;  ingenuous. 

These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica. 
in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind.— Acts,  xvii.  11. 

6.  Applied  in  Alchemy  and  Chemistry  to  the 
metals.  Resistant  to  the  influence  of,  not 
acted  on  by,  oxygen. 

When  the  metals  are  exposed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures to  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  common  air, 
which  produces  analogous,  though  less  powerful 
effects,  thev  are  very  differently  affected.  1  f  the  gas 
be  perfectly  dry,  few  of  them  suffer  any  change,  un- 
less heated'in  it ;  they  then  lose  their  metallic  charac- 
ters, and  form  an  important  series  of  compounds, 
the  metallic  oxides,  or  calces,  as  they  were  formerly 
termed,  and  the  term  calcination  is  synonymous 
with  oxidizement  or  oxidation.  A  few  of  the  metals 
resist  the  action  of  heat  and  air  so  completely,  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  fusion  in  an  open  crucible  for 
many  hours  without  undergoing  change.  This  is  the 
case  with  platinum  and  gold  ;  hence  they  and  a  few 
others  were  called  noble  metals.— Brande,  Manual 
of  Chemistry :  1848. 
Noble,  s.    Person  of  high  rank. 

Upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand.— Exodus,  xxiv.  11. 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Shakespear,  Ilenry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2 
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What  the  nobles  once  said  in  parliament,  Nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutari,  is  imprinted  iu  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people. — Bacon. 

The  nobles  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in  their 
last  wills,  that  they  might  have  a  lamp  in  their  mo- 
numents.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves, 
See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 
The  second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  con- 
sequently dependencies ;  or  descend  from  ancestors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together 
with  an  hereditary  authority :  these  easily  unite  in 
thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences  a  great 
council  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  nation.— Swift. 

It  may  be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  that 
they  expect  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion without  the  least  expence  of  time  or  study. — 
Id..  Modern  Education. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  decorous  than 
the  general  conduct  of  the  company,  though  they 
consisted  principally  of  factory  people.   The  waiters 
flew  about  with  as  much  agility  as  if  they  were 
serving  nobles. — Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.x. 
Noble,  s.    [  ?  ]    Coin  rated  at  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  ;  sum  of  six  and  eightpence. 
He  coined  nobles,  of  noble,  fair,  and  fine  gold. — 
Camden.  ■ 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 
amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  is,  and  usually  hath 
been  paid  to  fine. — Bacon. 

Now,  if  this  mysterious  Lady  of  the  Manor— this 
fair  Lindabrides  of  Tony  Fire-the-Fagot,  be  so  ad- 
mirable a  piece  as  men  say,  why  there's  chance  that 
she  may  aid  me  to  melt  my  nobles  into  groats; 
and,  again,  if  Anthony  be  so  wealthy  a  chuff  as  re- 
port speaks  him,  he  may  prove  the  philosopher's 
stone  to  me,  and  convert  my  groats  into  fair  rose- 
nobles  again. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  iii. 

Lambourne  stopped  but  an  instant  to  gather  the 
nobles  which  his  late  companion  had  flung  towards 
him  so  unceremoniously,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
while  he  put  them  up  in  his  purse  along  with  the 
gratuity  of  Varney,  '  1  spoke  to  yonder  gulls  of  El- 
dorado— By  Saint  Anthonj7,  there  is  no  Eldorado 
for  men  of  our  stamp  equal  to  bonny  Old  England  ! 
It  rains  nobles,  by  Heaven — they  lie  on  the  grass  as 
thick  as  dew-drops — you  may  have  them  for  gather- 
ing. And  if  I  have  not  my  share  of  such  glittering 
dew-drops,  may  my  sword  melt  like  an  icicle.' — 
Ibid.  ch.  iv. 

Noble,  s.  [  ?  ]  British  fish  so  called  (Cot- 
tus  cataphractus) ;  armed  bull-head;  lyrie; 
sea-poacher;  pluck;  pogge. 

Nobleman,  s.    One  who  is  ennobled. 

If  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
The  nobleman  is  he,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
Nobleness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  No- 
ble. 

1.  Greatness;  worth;  dignity;  magnani- 
mity. 

The  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  this ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 
Any  thing 
That  my  ability  may  undergo, 

And  nobleness  impose.        Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Id.,  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

He  that  does  as  well  in  private  between  God  and 
his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  himself  a 
testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty, 
nobleness,  and  integrity. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  557. 

There  is  not  only  a  congruity  herein  between  the 
nobleness  of  the  faculty  and  the  object,  but  also  the 
faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  the  worth  of 
the  object. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have 
been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of 
your  kindness. — Dryden. 

2.  Splendour  of  descent ;  lustre  of  pedigree. 

3.  Stateliness. 

For  nobleness  of  structure,  and  riches,  it  [the 
abbey  of  Reading]  was  equal  to  most  in  England. — 
Ashmole,  Berkshire,  ii.  341. 

Nobless.  s.  [Fr.  noblesse,  the  form  in  which 
alone  the  word  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
Compare  Riches  from  Michesse.J 
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1.  Nobility. 

Pair  branch  of  nobless,  flower  of  chivalry, 
That  with  your  worth  t  he  world  amazed  make. 

Spenser. 

2.  Dignity;  greatness. 

Thou,  whose  nobless  keeps  one  stature  still. 
And  one  true  posture,  though  besieged  with  ill. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  102. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  nobless  to  the  audience. 

Shakespear,  Samlet,  v.  2. 
I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advantage 
to  the  commonality  of  England  to  be  foremost  in 
brave  actions,  which  the  nobless  of  France  would 
never  suffer  in  their  peasants. — Dryden. 

French,  rather  than   even  approximately 
English. 

His  fancies  spread  wonderfully  among  the  no- 
blesse.— Bishop  Warburton,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 

The  intendant  of  Gascon y,  among  other  mag- 
nificent festivities,  treated  the  noblesse  of  the  pro- 
vince with  a  dinner  and  desert. — II.  Walpole,  World, 
no.  6. 

My  enquiries  and  observations  did  not  present  to 
me  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the  noblesse  of  France. 
— Burke. 

True  noblesse  consists  in  a  liberal  education,  and 
honourable  pursuits  and  employments,  followed 
even  from  the  cradle.  Wealth  may  confer  this,  but 
it  must  be  hereditary,  not  acquired.  The  upstart 
himself,  whatever  may  be  his  talents  or  opulence,  I 
will  seldom  have  the  sentiments  and  inclinations  of 
a  gentleman. —  Miehell,  Principles  of  Legislation: 
1796. 

Noblewoman,  s.    Female  who  is  ennobled. 

These  noblewomen  maskers  spake  good  French 
unto  the  Frenchmen ;  which  delighted  them  very 
much  to  hear  these  ladies  speak  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey. 

Nobly,  adv.    In  a  noble  manner. 

1.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction. 

Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  colleague  Catulus.  though  nobly  born  : 
He  shared  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  456. 

2.  Greatly  ;  illustriously  ;  magnanimously. 

Did  he  not  straight  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
This  fate  he  could  have  'scaped,  but  would  not 
lose 

Honour  for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 

Death  from  their  fears,  than  safety  from  his  own. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 
Trial  and  Death. 

3.  Grandly;  splendidly. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Where  could  an 
emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  in 
the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so 
exaitcd  a  monument  ? — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Nobody,  s.  [see  No t h i ng.]  No  one;  not 
any  one  ;  person  so  unimportant  as  to  pass 
for  such. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch  played  by  the  picture 
of  nobody. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared,  to 
be  made  the  sacrifice  ;  and  he  was  out  of  his  office. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Mrs.  Bute  certainly  thought  herself  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  women  in  England,  and  the  sight  of 
her  happy  family  was  an  edifying  one  to  strangers. 
They  were  so  cheerful,  so  loving,  so  well-educated, 
so  simple!  Martha  painted  flowers  exquisitely,  and 
furnished  half  the  charity-bazaars  in  the  county. 
Emma  was  a  regular  County  Bulbul. .  .  .  Fanny  and 
Matilda  sang  duets  together,  mamma  playing  the 
piano.  .  .  .  Nobody  saw  the  poor  girls  drumming  at 
the  duets  in  private.  No  one  saw  mamma  drilling 
them  rigidly  hour  after  hour.  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Bute 
put  a  good  face  against  fortune,  and  kept  up  ap- 
pearances in  the  most  virtuous  manner. — Thackeray, 
Vanity  Fair,  ch.  xxxix. 

Nocent.  adj.   [Lat.  nocens,  -entis,  pres.  part. 

of  noceo  =  hurt,  injure,  damage.] 
I.  Guilty;  criminal.  Obsolete. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent  ■ 
yet  as  one,  that  might  be  the  object  of  other  plots, 
remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
life. — Bacon.  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Secretly  Catesby  resorts  to  you  ...  to  enquire 
whether  it  were  lawful,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  time,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Catholic  religion,  though  it  were 
likely  that,  among  many  that  were  nocent,  some 
would  perish  that  were  innocent.  —  Lord  North- 
ampton, Proceedings  against  Garnet,  A  a  2. :  1606. 
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God  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  ws  pre- 
sently made  ourselves  nocent.  —  Hewyt,  Sermons, 
Christmas  Day.  p.  74:  1638. 

A  great  scruple  arose  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  confident  assassinates,  whether  the  nocent  and 
the  innocent  might  be  destroyed  and  perish  to- 
gether. —  Bishop  Pearson,  Sermon,  On  November  5, 
1673. 

2.  Hurtful ;  mischievous. 

Nor  yet  in  horrid  shade,  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet :  but  on  the  grassy  herb, 
Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  ix.  185. 
Nocent.  s.    Nocent  person ;   one  who  is 
criminal.  Rare. 

Catesby,  coming  unto  Garnet,  . . .  asketh  whether 
for  the  good  and  promotion  of  the  Catholic  cause 
against  hereticks,  it  be  lawful  or  not,  amongst  many 
nocents,  to  destroy  and  take  away  some  innocents 
also.  —  Sir  E.  Coke,  Proceedings  against  Garnet, 
R.  3.  b. :  1606. 

No  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  himself. — 
Sir  T.  Browne.  Christian  Morals,  i.  22. 

Wocive.  adj.  [Lat.  nocivus.~]  Hurtful ;  de- 
structive. Hare. 

Be  it  that  some  nocive  or  hurtful  thing  be  towards 
ns,  must  fear  of  necessity  follow  thereupon  ? — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  vow  proving  either  idle,  unprofitable,  or  unjust, 
orjzoci't'eand  hurtful  to  the  common  good. — Sheldon, 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  200. 
Nock,  and  Nockandro.  s.  [  ?  ]  Fundament. 
So  learned  Talicotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter's  hum 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 
Remained  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 
But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout. 

Butler,  Hudibras.  i.  1,  2S1. 
Blest  be  Dulcinea,  whose  favour  I  beseeching, 
Rescued  poor  Andrew,  and  his  nockandro  from 
breeching.  Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on 

Don  Quixote. 
My  foul  nockandro  all  bemerded.—  Ozell,  Trans- 
lation of  Rabelais,  p.  191.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Nock.  s.    [see  Notch.]    Slit;  nick;  notch: 
(as  of  an  arrow,  bow,  or  spindle). 

The  good  fleacher  that  mended  his  bolte  with 
cutting  of  the  nocke. — Martin.  Treatise  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  Priestes,  H  h.  i.b.  :  155t. 

Nock.  v.  a.    Place  upon  the  notch. 

Then  tooke  he  up  his  bow 
And  nockt  his  shaft,  the  ground  whence  all  their 
future  griefe  did  grow. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Noctambulo.  s.  [Lat.  nox,  noctis  =  night  ; 
ambulo  (verb)  =  I  walk ;  ambulo,  -onis 
(substantive)  =  walker.]  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep  :  (the  Latin  forms  for  the 
plural,  noctanibidones  and  noctambuli,  are 
quoted  by  Trench).  Hare. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we 
say  of  noctambiilos '!  There  are  voluntary  motions 
carried  on  without  thought,  to  avoid  pain. — Arbuth- 
not.  On  the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Noctidial.  adj.  [Lat.  nox  =  night ;  dialis  = 
relating  to  day ;  dies  =  day."]  Comprising 
a  night  and  a  day. 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodick  month,  and 
the  solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal ;  but  in- 
commensurate each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be 
reconciled. — Holder. 
Noctilucous,  adj.  [Lat.  nox  =  night ;  luceo 
=  shine.]    Shining  in  the  night. 

This  appearance  was  occasioned  by  myriads  of 
noctilucous  Nereids,  that  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  on 
every  agitation  become  at  certain  times  apparent, 
and  often  remain  sticking  to  the  oars;  and,  like 
glow-worms,  give  a  fine  light.— Pennant. 

Noctivagation.  s.   [Lat.  nox  —  night ;  vaga- 
tio,   -onis  =  wandering ;    vagor  =  wander.] 
Act  of  rambling  or  wandering  in  the  night. 
Could  he  not  remember  what  befel  him,  when, 
upon  the  entrance  of  his  adventures,  this  vertigo  of 
noctivigation  and  watching  his  arms  seized  him  ? — 
Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  253. 

The,  townsmen  acknowledge  6s.  8d.  to  be  paid  for 
noctivigation. — A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  274. 

Noctuary.  s.  Account  of  what  passes  by 
night :  (coined  to  match  Diary). 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  to  enrich 
your  paper. — Addison. 
Nocturn.   s.     [Lat.  nocturnus  =  nightly.] 
Office  of  devotion,  consisting  of  psalms 
and  prayers,  performed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  midnight. 
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The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before  tht 
church-door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated  that 
night  before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and  the  matins 
for  the  honour  of  the  saints,  whose  the  reliques  are. 
— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Nocturnal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  taking  place  during  the  night. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Nocturnal  beams  that  emulate  the  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  1015. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  such  time 
as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  the  publiek  with  any  of 
your  nocturnal  discoveries. — Addison. 

'  What  does  he  ail  ? '  said  Wayland ;  1  where  lies 
his  disease  ? '  The  man  looked  at  Tressilian,  as  if  to 
know  whether  he  should  answer  these  inquiries  from 
a  stranger,  and  receiving  a  sign  in  the  affirmative, 
he  hastily  enumerated  gradual  loss  of  strength, 
nocturnal  perspiration,  and  loss  of  appetite,  faint- 
ness,  &e.  '  Joined,'  said  Wayland,  '  to  a  gnawing 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a  low  fever?  '  'Even  so,' 
said  the  messenger,  somewhat  surprised.  '  I  know 
how  the  disease  is  caused,'  said  the  artist,  '  and  I 
know  the  cause.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  xii. 

Nocturnal,  s.  Instrument  by  which  obser- 
vations are  made  in  the  night  See  extracts. 

The  projection  of  the  stars  which  includes  all  the 
stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  reaches  to  the 
thirty-eighth  degree  and  a  half  of  southern  latitude, 
though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives  us  a  better 
view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every 
night  to  us  ;  and  it  may  serve  for  a  nocturnal,  and 
shew  the  true  hour  of  the  night.—  Wa its. 

Nocturnal,  or  noeturlabium,  (French  nocturlabe) 
[is]  an  instrument  chiefly  used  at  sea,  to  take  the 
altitude  or  depression  of  some  stars  about  the  pole, 
in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and  hour  of  the  night. 
Some  nocturnals  are  hemispheres  or  planispheres  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Those  commonly  in 
use  among  seamen  are  two— the  one  adapted  to  the 
pole-star  and  the  first  of  the  guards  of  the  little 
bear;  the  other  to  the  pole-star,  and  the  pointers  of 
the  great  bear.  —  Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary. 
(Burney). 

Nocument.  s.  [Lat.  nocumentum ;  noceo  = 
hurt.]    Harm.  Obsolete. 

All  these  noyful  nocuments  are  the  holy  fruites  of 
the  whoredome  of  that  church. — Bale,  Discourse  on 
the  Revelations,  pt.  ii.  sign.  k.  vii. :  1550. 

Nocuous,  adj.    Noxious  ;  hurtful :  (the  ne- 
gative compound  Innocuous  commoner). 
Though  the  basilisk  be  a  nocuous  creature. — Swan, 
Specidum  Mundi,  p.  487:  1635. 

Nod.  v.  n.    [Provincial  German,  notteln  = 
move  to  and  fro  :  its  connection  with  the 
Latin  nido,  only  indirect.] 
1.  Decline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion. 
On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 
When  nodding  to  thy  suit  he  bows  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  705. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  Deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  Deity  the  vaulted  roofs  resound ; 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears ; 
Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Id.,  Alexander's  Feast. 
•2.  Pay  a  slight  bow  (of  approbation). 

Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature  that  must  bend  his  body. 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cmsar,  i.  2. 
The  bride  is  pacing  up  the  hall ; 

Red  as  a  rose  is  she  ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

3.  Bend  downwards  with  quick  motion. 

When  a  pine  is  hewn  on  the  plains, 
And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
fall.  Dryden. 

4.  Be  drowsy,  as  one  dozing  off  to  sleep; 
(with  a  double  meaning  in  the  extracts, 
founded  on  the  Latin  dormitat  in  a  well- 
known  line  in  Horace,  where  it  applies 
to  a  great  poet  occasionally  slumbering, 
or  sinking  into  a  comparatively  tame 
strain  of  poetry — 

' . . .  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.' 

(Epistola  ad  Pisones.) 
Tour  two  predecessors  were  famous  for  their 
dreams  and  visions,  and  contrary  to  all  other 
authors,  never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding. — Addison. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  180. 
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Nod.  v.  a.    Bend  ;  incline. 

Cleopatra 

Hath  nodded  him  to  her :  He  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

Wod.  s. 

1.  Quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  the  parents 
only  in  vicious  things ;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to 
correct  them  when  they  do  amiss. — Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  God ; 
Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod: 
1  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free, 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  913. 

2.  Quick  declination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

3.  Motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness. 

Every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine  who 
teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking. — Locke. 

4.  Slight  obeisance. 

Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 
my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuat- 
ing nod.  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeit^.— Id., 
Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

'Sir!'  exclaimed  Luke,  sharply— '  Sir  to  you,' re- 
plied Turpin.  '  Sir  Luke — as  I  suppose  you  would 
now  choose  to  be  addressed.  I  am  aware  of  all.  A 
nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  me.  Last  night  I  learnt 
the  fact  of  Sir  Piers's  marriage  from  Lady  Rook- 
wood— ay,  from  her  ladyship.'—  W.  II.  Ainsicorth, 
Rookivood,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Nodal,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  a  node  or  nodes. 

1.  In  Geometry.    See  extract. 

In  geometry  a  node  is  synonymous  with  double 
point.  In  the  theory  of  curves,  the  term  node,  how- 
ever, is  usually  applied  only  to  a  double  point,  at 
which  the  two  tangents  are  real  and  distinct ;  when 
these  tangents  coincide,  the  node  becomes  a  cusp  or 
stationary  point,  and  when  both  tangents  are  ima- 
ginary, it  receives  the  name  of  conjugate  or  isolated 
point.  In  the  theory  of  surfaces,  nodes  are  also 
called  conical  points.  ...  A  proper  node  is  one  at 
which  the  cone  in  question  does  not  so  break  up. 
A  nodal  line  on  a  surface  is  a  curve  every  point  of 
which  is  a  node— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  'Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Acoustics.    See  extract. 

A  vibrating  chord  can  spontaneously  divide  itself 
into  any  nu  i.ber  of  aliquot  parts,  each  of  which 
will  vibrate  separately  as  if  it  were  fixed  at  its  two 
extremities  and  formed  a  separate  chord.  The 
points  of  separation  between  two  such  contiguous 
parts,  which  do  not  participate  in  the  vibration  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  remain  at  rest,  are 
called  nodal  points.  In  like  manner,  when  elastic 
plates  are  put  into  a  state  of  vibration,  the  mole- 
cules separate  themselves  into  parcels  which  vibrate 
independently  of  each  other;  and  the  lines  of  sepa- 
ration thus  formed,  or  lines  of  repose  in  which  no 
vibration  takes  place,  are  called  nodal  lines. — Hirst. 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
Nodder.  s. 

1.  One  who  makes  nods. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  other  offspring  of  wit  in 
their  birth. — Pope. 

2.  Drowsy  person. 

We  have  shown,  that,  according  to  Moses  his 
philosophy,  the  soul  is  secure  both  from  death,  and 
from  sleep  after  death,  which  those  drowsy  nodders 
over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  have  very  oscitantly 
collected. — Dr.  II.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalislica, 
dedication  :  165S. 

Nodding:,  verbal  abs.     Act,  or  motion,  of 
one  who,  that  which,  nods,  or  is  nodded. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts; 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus, iii. 8. 
Noddle.  5.  [?  nodule  =  nape  of  the  neck. — see 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Nape  of  the  neck. 

After  that  fasten  cupping-glasses  to  the  noddle  of 
the  neck.  —  Burrough,  Method  of  Physic  :  1624. 
(Narcs  by  11.  and  W.) 

2.  Head. 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Let  our  wines,  without  mixture,  or  stain,  be  all 
fine. 

Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 
,,  ,  B.  Jonson. 

My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  531. 
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He  would  not  have  it  said  before  the  people,  that 
images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  latria,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  because  the  distinctions  necessary  to 
defend  it  are  too  subtile  for  their  noddles. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle,  that 
shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again,  with  as 
good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth ; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  its  mask.  Addison. 

Thou  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'st  to  solemn  noddles,  solemn  pace. 

Fen/on. 

'Brave  and  hearty!'  said  Lambourne,  'and  I  am 
mounted  in  an  instant.  Knave,  hostler,  saddle  my 
nag  without  the  loss  of  one  instant,  as  thou  dost 
value  the  safety  of  thy  noddle.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  vii. 
Noddy,  s. 

1.  Simpleton  ;  idiot. 

And  he  that's  not  in  print  they  hold  a  noddy, 
Because  themselves  are  noddies  still  in  print. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  IVittes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  O.  3.  b. 

Soft  fellows,  stark  noddies. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  149. 

The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddies,  by 
what  title  soever  dignified,  are  akin  to  the  ass  in 
this  fable. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Game  at  cards  so  called. 

AVhy  should  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful 
game  of  post  and  pair  content  them,  or  the  witty  in- 
vention of  noddy  ? — B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Room  for  fresh  gamesters  ;  here  is  a  chess-board 
to  my  host's  noddy -board,  Moors  and  Christians. — 
Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  239. 

3.  Aquatic  bird  so  called,  on  account  of  its 
inactivity  on  land  (allowing  itself  to  be 
knocked  down),  attributed  to  stupidity. 
That  the  difference  between  the  noddy  and 
the  booby  is  less  definite  in  Zoology  than 
in  poetry,  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts. 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  82. 
Noddies  or  boohies  [form]  a  group  of  marine  birds 
of  indistinct  specific  identity,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sula,  comprising  the  gannets.   The  term  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  large  brown  bird  (Sula  fusca) 
which  is  found  in  warm  or  temperate  climates 
throughout  the  globe.   The  disinclination  of  these 
birds  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  knocked  down  with  sticks, 
has  led  to  the  singular  name  applied  to  them  by 
Dampier,  De  Gennes,  and  subsequent  travellers. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Node.   s.     [Lat.  nodus  =  knot.]  Though 
nodus  and  knot  translate  one  another,  node 
is  rarely  used  except  in  a  scientific  sense  : 
its  import  being  sometimes  founded  on  the 
hard  and  tough  character  of  an  ordinary 
knot;  sometimes  on  the  relation  which  the 
knot  (as  in  a  shoestring,  or  bow-knot) 
bears  to  the  curves  on  each  side  of  it. 

1.  In  Surgery.  Hard  swelling,  painful,  and 
generally  arising  out  of  either  the  bone  or 
the  periosteum. 

If  nodes  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  foment  with 
spirits  of  wine  wherein  opium  and  saffron  have  been 
dissolved.—  Wiseman. 

2.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  a 
plant  is  the  formation  of  leaves.  The  point  of  the 
stem  from  whence  these  arise  is  called  the  node,  and 
the  space  between  two  nodes  is  called  an  intetnode. 
In  internorfes  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  and 
woody  tissue,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be  of  which 
they  are  composed,  is  nearly  parallel,  or  at  least  ex- 
periences no  horizontal  interruption.  At  the  nodes 
on  the  contrary,  vessels  are  sent  off  horizontally  into 
the  leaf ;  the  general  development  of  the  axis  is 
momentarily  arrested,  while  this  horizontal  com- 
munication is  effecting,  and  all  the  tissue  is  more  or 
less  contracted.— Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany, 
vol.i.  p.  166:  1848. 

3.  In  Geometry.    See  under  Nodal. 

4.  In  Astronomy.    See  extract. 

The  node  where  the  planet  ascends  northwards, 
above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  ascend- 
ing node,  the  northern  node,  and  the  head  of  the 
dragon,  and  is  marked  thus  Q  ;  the  other  Mode,  where 
the  planet  descends  to  the  south,  is  called  the  de- 
scending node,  the  southward  node,  or  the  Dragon's 
tail,  marked  thus  13.  The  line  wherein  the  two 
circles  intersect  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  —  Fal- 
coner, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

The  point  of  the  ecliptic  through  which  the  moon 
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passes  when  she  is  travelling  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  that  plane,  is  called  the  ascending  node. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic 
through  which  she  passes  while  travelling  from  the 
north  to  the  south  of  the  same  plane,  is  called  the 
descending  node.  These  nodes,  analogous  to  the  solar 
equinoxes,  are  not  fixed  in  the  heavens, nor  are  they 
even  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other ;  they  have 
a  very  considerable  proper  motion  directed  from 
east  to  west;  wherefore,  whilst  the  solar  equinoxes 
only  shift  their  position  to  the  extent  of  50''  in  a 
year,  the  lunar  nodes  alter  theirs  in  the  same  period 
and  in  the  same  direction  to  the  extent  of  19°  20' 
197",  corresponding  to  3'  10  6"  per  day.  If  the  as- 
cending node  is  situated  near  a  star  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  certain  lunar  month,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  following  month  nearer  to  a  star  situated 
further  to  the  west  by  1°  33'  iW'.—Arago,  Popular 
Astronomy,  translated  by  Admiral  F.  W.  H.Smith, 
and  R.  Grant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  237  :  1858. 

5.  In  Acoustics.    See  Nodal. 
Nodose,  adj. 

nodes. 
Nodosity,  s. 

1.  Complication;  knot. 

These  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infant ;  from 
whence  ensueth  that  tortuosity,  or  complicated 
nodosity  we  call  the  navel.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

It  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength.— Johnson,  in  Bosivell's  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son. 

2.  In  Botany.   Tuberous  knot;  knotty  tuber. 

There  are  not  many  distinct  appendages  to  be 
found  on  roots.  In  some  fibrils  there  are  swollen 
nodosities,  and  on  others  there  are  little  tuber6us  ex- 
crescences.— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  41. 

Some  subterranean  stems  or  branches  terminate 
in  swollen  nodosities.  .  .  .  The  common  potato  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this  kind.  These  are  called 
'  tubers,'  and  form  magazines  of  nutriment  which 
serve  for  the  development  of  the  buds  or  '  eyes,' 
seated  upon  their  surface. — Ibid.  §  64. 
Nodous.  s.    Knotty ;  full  of  knots.  Rare. 

This  is  seldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  nodous,  men  continue  not  long  after. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Nodule,  s. 

1.  Small  node. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps, 
or  nodules :  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  more  regular. — 
II  oodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

2.  In  Botany.   See  extract. 

Detrochct  called  by  the  name  of  embryo-buds 
certain  nodules  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  beech,  and  some  other  trees,  and  which 
are  externally  indicated  by  small  tumours  of  the 
bark.  According  to  this  author,  such  bodies  are  at 
first  very  small  and  globular,  lying  in  the  tissue  of 
the  bark,  near  its  surface;  he  has  found  some  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head  ;  and  thinks  they  are  born 
in  the  parenchymatous  tissue. — Lindley,  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  177 :  1818. 

Noduied.  adj.     Having  nodules  or  little 
nodes. 

Dissect  with  hammers  fine 
The  granite  rock ;  the  noduied  flint  calcine. 

Darwin,  Botanical  Garden,  pt.i. 

Noematical.  adj.    [Gr.  voripa,  -arog  =  intel- 
lect ;  mind.]  Intellectual. 

Because  when  men  think  never  so  abstractedly 
and  mathematically  of  a  triangle,  they  have  com- 
monly some  rude  phantasm  or  picture  of  it  before 
them  in  their  imagination.  Therefore  many  confi- 
dently persuade  themselves  that  there  is  no  other 
idea  of  a  triangle  or  other  figure,  beside  the  bare 
phantasm  or  sensible  idea  impressed  upon  the  soul 
from  some  individual  object  without ;  that  is,  no  ac- 
tive noematical  idea  inwardly  exerted  from  the 
mind  itself. — Cxidworth,  Morality,  b.  i.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Noematically.  adj.   In  a  noematic  manner. 
By  common  notions  I  understand  whatever  is 
noematically  true,  that  is  to  say,  true  at  first  sight 
to  all  men  in  their  wits,  upon  a  clear  perception  of 
the  terms,  without  any  further  discourse  or  reason- 
ing.— Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Noetic,  adj.    [Gr.  voi)tu6c,  relating  to  the 
mind,  intelligence  ;   rove.']     Intellectual ; 
transacted  by  the  understanding. 

All  learning,  whether  noeticlc  or  manual,  of  book 
or  hand,  proceeds  from  God,  who  is  as  truly  parent 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. —  Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  12 :  1653. 
Nog-,  s.    Little  pot ;  ale. 

Walpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on't, 
He'd  either  make  a  hog  or  dog  on't. 

Swift,  Plot  Discoveral. 
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Nog-gen.  adj.    Hard ;  rough  ;  harsh. 

He  put  on  a  hard,  coarse,  noggen  shirt  of  Tendril's. 
—Escape  of  King  Charles. 

Hoggin,  s.    Small  mug. 

Of  drinking  cups,  divers  and  sundry  sorts  we 
have :  . . .  some  of  maple,  some  of  holly  :  . . .  mazers, 
broad-mouthed  dishes,  noggins,  whiskins,  piggins, 
&c.—Heyicood,  Drunkard  opened,  p.  45 :  1635. 

Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the  squire  the 
other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on  the 
back.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
Nog-gin?,  s.   In  Building.   Partition  framed 
of  timber  scantlings,  with  the  interstices 
filled  up  by  bricks. 

Noint.  v.  a.  Anoint. 

Pointed  with  sweet  smells  and  odours.— Huloet. 

Noise,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound. 

Noises  as  of  waters  falling  down,  sounded  about 
them,  and  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them.—  Wisdom, 
xvii.  4. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  melodious 
noise  of  birds  among  the  spreading  branches,  these 
things  made  them  swoon.— Id.,  xvii.  18. 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  sound  or 
noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived ;  though  in 
some  dreams,  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent musick.— Bacon, Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Fear 

Shakes  your  hearts,  while  through  the  isle  they  hear 

A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 

As  thunder  makes,  before  it  breaks  the  cloud. 

Waller. 

2.  Outcry;  clamour;  boasting  or  importu- 
nate talk. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood.— Baker,  Refac- 
tions upon  Learning. 

3.  Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague, 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  through  all  ages,  and 
never  caught  the  least  infection.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

4.  Concert ;  those  who  performed  a  concert. 
Obsolete. 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise.— Book  of  Com- 
MOM  Prayer,  Psalms,  xlvii.  5. 

See,  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  Mrs. 
Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  inusick.  —  Shake-  ! 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

There  be  guests  and  meat  now,  how  shall  we 
do  for  musick?— The  smell  of  the  venison,  going 
through  the  street,  will  invite  one  noise  of  fiddlers 
or  other. — B.  Jonson,  Epicoene. 

Divinely  warbled  voice, 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

Noise,  v.  n.    Sound  loud. 

Harm 

Those  terrours,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none : 
I  never  fear'd  they  could,  though  noising  loud 
And  threatening  nigh. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  486. 

Noise,  v.  a.    Spread  by  rumour  or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  throughout 
all  the  hill  country  of  Judea. — Luke,  i.  65. 

I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 
nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of  our 
prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  noised. — Sir 
H.  Wotton. 

Noiseful.  adj.    Loud;  clamorous. 

A  rook-yard  in  a  spring  morning  is  neither  so  ill, 
nor  noiseful,  as  is  one  of  these. — Felltham,  Resolves, 
i.  93. 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade, 
Whose  noiseful  valour  does  no  foe  invade, 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy. 

Dryden. 

Noiseless,  adj.    Silent ;  without  sound. 
On  our  quick'st  decrees, 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
So  noiseless  would  I  live  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 

Dryden. 

Convinced,  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  Harte. 

Noisemaker.  s.  Clamourer. 

The  issue  of  all  this  noise  is,  the  making  of  the 
noisemakers  still  more  ridiculous. — Sir  R.  L  Es- 
trange. 

Noisome,  adj. 

1.  Noxious;  mischievous;  unwholesome. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  among  the  number 
of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there  are 
particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful  in 
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regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to 
retain  the  other  still. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
The  brake  and  the  cockle  are  noisome  too  much. 

1'usser,  Five  hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

All  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 

Milton,  Arcades, 49. 

The  noisome  pestilence,  that  in  open  war 
Terrible,  marches  through  the  mid-day  air, 
And  scatters  death.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  125. 

2.  Offensive  ;  disgusting. 

The  seeing  these  effects,  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Shakespear,  CymbeUne,  i.  6. 
Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome.— Id.,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

The  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  his 
army. — 2  Maccabees,  ix.  9. 

An  errour  in  the  judgement  is  like  an  impostem 
in  the  head,  which  is  always  noisome  and  frequently 
mortal. — South,  Sermons. 

Noisomely.  adv.  In  a  noisome  manner ; 
with  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  infectious 
steam. 

The  fir,  whereof  that  coffin  is  made,  yields  a  na- 
tural redolence,  alone :  now  that  it  is  stuffed  thus 
noisomely,  all  helps  are  too  little  to  countervail  that 
scent  of  corruption. — Bishop  Hall,  Occasional  Me- 
ditations, §  86. 

Noisomeness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Noisome;  aptness  to  disgust;  offensive- 

ness. 

Not  subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens  or 
marshes.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Noisomeness  or  disfigurement  of  body.  —  Milton, 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  10. 

A  kind  of  carcass,  or  piece  of  noisomeness. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iii.  697. 

If  he  must  needs  be  seen,  with  all  his  filth  and 
noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be 
but  one  of  many  to  march  in  a  troop.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 
Noisy,  adj. 

1.  Sounding  loud. 

2.  Clamorous ;  turbulent. 

O  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cots,  and  live  content  with  me! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  35. 

To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend.  Smith. 

Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 
closet,  he  is  sure  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  noisy 
crowd. — Swift. 

3.  Gaudy.  Slang. 

Noli  me  tangere.  s.  [Lat.  noli  —  be  unwil- 
ling +  me  =  me  +  tangere  -  to  touch  =  touch 
me  not.] 

1.  In  Medicine.  Malignant  phagedenic  dis- 
ease so  called ;  lupus. 

Noli-me-tangere  [is]  a  species  of  lupus,  under 
which  term  Dr.  Willan  intended  to  comprise,  toge- 
ther with  the  noli  me  tangere  affecting  the  nose  and 
lips,  other  slow  tubercular  affections,  especially 
about  the  face,  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcera- 
tions of  the  cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips,  and 
sometimes  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
where  they  gradually  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular 
parts  to  a  considerable  depth.  Sir  E.  Home  says 
that  the  ulcers  for  which  he  has  been  led  to  employ 
arsenic,  are  named,  from  the  virulence  of  their  dis- 
position, noli  me  tangere,  and  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  cancer,  differing  from  it  in  not  contaminating 
the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption,  but  only 
spreading  by  immediate  contact.—  S.  Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 

2.  Plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Impatiens. 
See  Touch-me-not. 

Noli  me  tangere  may  be  planted  among  your 
flowers  for  the  rarity  of  it. — Mortimer. 

Nolition.  s.  Unwillingness  :  (opposed  to  vo- 
lition). 

Proper  acts  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolition, 
choice,  resolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to  sub- 
ordinate faculties. — Hale.  . 
Noll.  s.    [noddleJ]    Head ;  noddle. 

An  ass's  noil  I  fixed  on  his  head. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2, 

Nolle  prosequi,  s.  [Lat.  nolle  — Xo  be  un- 
willing ;  prosequi  =  to  prosecute.]  In  Law. 
Acknowledgement  or  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  that  he  will 
not  further  prosecute  it. 

Nomad.  5.     [Gl".  vo/xag,  -afoc.] 

1 .  Member  of  a  wandering  tribe, 
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2.  Wandering  tribe  or  party. 

Fierce  Iduma;ans,  who  in  nomads  stray. 

Q.  Sandys,  Translation  of  the  Psalms, 
p.  136 :  1636. 

Nomad,  adj.  Rude  ;  savage ;  having  no 
fixed  abode,  and  shifting  it  for  the  conve- 
nience of  pasturage. 

We  are  glad  to  find  these  last  and  most  authentick 
observations  on  this  nomad  tribe,  thus  brought  to- 
gether into  one  view. — British  Critic,  On  the  Journal 
for  Russia :  1798. 

Nomadic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
nomad. 

A  second  type  of  cranial  conformation,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  belongs  principally  to 
the  nomadic  races,  who  wander  with  their  herds 
and  flocks  over  vast  plains;  and  to  the  tribes  who 
creep  along  the  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  live  partly 
by  fishing,  and  in  part  on  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer. 
This  form,  designated  by  Dr.  Prichard  as  the  py- 
ramidal, is  typically  exhibited  by  various  nations  of 
northern  and  central  Asia ;  and  is  seen,  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree,  in  the  Esquimaux. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  10  40,  p.  1074: 
1833. 

Nome.  s.     ^Gr.  i'ouoc.]    Province  ;  tract  of 
country ;  Egyptian  government  or  division. 

Zoan  or  Tanis,  the  head  of  a  nome,  was  a  most 
ancient  and  famous  city  of  the  Delta. — Tlie  Student, 
i.  343:  1750. 

He  told  his  brethren,  that  they  and  his  aged  father 
should  dwell  near  him  ;  and  he  placed  them  with 
Pharaoh's  own  shepherds  in  the  lleliopolitan  nome, 
which  bordered  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  which  the 
metropolis  was  On,  or  Heliopolis. . . .  This  country, 
being  situated  some  leagues  distant  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  was  not  subject  to  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  that  river,  and  therefore  was  a  more  proper 
place  of  residence  for  shepherds  and  the  pasturage 
of  flocks,  than  any  other  of  the  Egyptian  nomes. 
— Maurice,  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  ii. :  1798. 

Nomenclator.  s.  [Lat.]  Attendant  on 
candidates  for  office  in  ancient  Rome,  whose 
business  it  was  to  accompany  his  principal 
during  his  canvass,  and  to  instruct  him  as 
to  the  name,  private  points  of  interest,  and 
the  like,  of  the  person  canvassed  ;  remem- 
brancer. 

They  were  driven  to  have  their  nomenclators,  con- 
trollers, or  remembrancers,  to  tell  them  the  names 
of  their  servants,  and  people  about  them,  so  many 
they  were.— Hakewill,  On  Providence,  p.  421. 

What,  will  Cupid  turn  nomenclator,  and  cry  them  ? 
— B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

There  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Borne,  called  by 
the  name  of  nomenclators;  that  is, in  English,  men 
who  could  call  every  one  by  his  name. — Addison, 
Guardian,  no.  107. 

Are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
nomenclators  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations 
for  their  owners  ? — Swift. 

Nomenclatress.  s.    Female  nomenclator. 

I  have  a  wife  who  is  a  nomenclatoress,  and  will  be 
ready  on  any  occasion  to  attend  the  ladies.— Addi- 
son, Guardian,  no.  107. 

Nomenclature,  s. 

1.  Name.  Mare. 

To  say  where  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled, 
that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature  for  it,  is 
but  a  shift  of  ignorance. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  System,  or  list,  of  names. 

The  watery  plantations  fall  not  under  that  nomen- 
clature of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  animals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Language  peculiar  to  any  science,  or  art, 
as  the  nomenclature  of  botany,  chemistry, 
and  the  like :  (opposed  to  terminology). 

On  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a  name  for 
everything  which  we  have  frequent  occasion  to  make 
assertions  about,  there  ought  evidently  to  be  a  name 
for  every  kind ;  for  as  it  is  the  very  meaning  of  a 
kind  that  the  individuals  composing  it  have  an  in- 
definite multitude  of  properties  in  common,  it  fol- 
lows that,  if  not  with  our  present  knowledge,  yet 
with  that  which  we  may  hereafter  acquire,  the  kind 
is  a  subject  to  which  there  will  have  to  be  applied 
many  predicates.  The  third  component  element  of 
a  philosophical  language,  therefore,  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  name  for  every  kind.  In  other  words, 
there  must  not  only  be  a  terminology  but  also  a 
nomenclature.  The  words  nomenclature  and  termi- 
nology are  employed  by  most  authors  almost  indis- 
criminately ;  Dr.  Whewell  being,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  first  writer  who  has  regularly  assigned  to  the 
two  words  different  meanings.  The  distinction  how- 
ever which  he  has  drawn  between  them  being  a  real 
and  an  important  one,  his  example  is  likely  to  be 
followed;  and  (as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  when  such 
innovations  in  language  are  felicitously  made)  a 
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vague  sense  of  the  distinction  is  found  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  employment  of  the  terms  in  common 
practice,  before  the  expediency  had  been  pointed 
out  of  discriminating  them  philosophically.  Every 
one  would  say  that  the  reform  effected  by  La- 
voisier and  Guyton-Morveau  in  the  language  of 
chemistry  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new 
nomenclature,  not  of  a  new  terminology.  Linear, 
lanceolate,  oval,  or  oblong,  serrated,  dentate,  or 
crenate  leaves,  are  expressions  forming  part  of 
the  terminology  of  botany,  while  the  names  '  Viola 
odorata,'  and  '  Ulex  europaeus,'  belong  to  its  nomen- 
clature. A  nomenclature  may  be  defined,  the  col- 
lection of  the  names  of  all  the  kinds  with  which  any 
branch  of  knowledge  is  conversant ;  or  more  pro- 
perly, of  all  the  lowest  kinds,  or  infimae  species, 
those  which  may  be  subdivided  indeed,  but  not  into 
kinds,  and  which  generally  accord  with  what  in 
natural  history  are  termed  simply  species.  Science 
possesses  two  splendid  examples  of  a  systematic 
nomenclature:  that  of  plants  and  animals,  construc- 
ted by  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  and  that  of  che- 
mistry, which  we  owe  to  the  illustrious  group  of 
chemists  who  flourished  in  France  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  these  two  depart- 
ments, not  only  has  every  known  species,  or  lowest 
kind,  a  name  assigned  to  it,  but  when  new  lowest 
kinds  are  discovered,  names  are  at  once  given  to 
them  on  an  uniform  principle.  In  other  sciences 
the  nomenclature  is  not  at  present  constructed  on 
any  system,  either  because  the  species  to  be  named 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  require  one,  (as  in  geo- 
logy for  example,)  or  because  no  one  has  yet  sug- 
gested a  suitable  principle  for  such  a  system,  as  in 
mineralogy;  in  which  the  want  of  a  scientifically 
constructed  nomenclature  is  now  the  principal  cause 
which  retards  the  progress  of  the  science.  A  word 
which  carries  on  its  face  that  it  belongs  to  a  nomen- 
clature, seems  at  first  sight  to  differ  from  other  con- 
crete general  names  in  this — that  its  meaning  does 
not  reside  in  its  connotation,  in  the  attributes  implied 
in  it,  but  in  its  denotation,  that  is,  in  the  particular 
group  of  things  which  it  is  appointed  to  designate; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  unfolded  by  means  of  a 
definition,  but  must  be  made  known  in  another  way. 
This  opinion,  however,  appears  to  me  erroneous. 
"Words  belonging  to  a  nomenclature  differ,  I  con- 
ceive, from  other  words  mainly  in  this,  that  besides 
the  ordinary  connotation,  they  have  a  peculiar  one 
of  their  own :  besides  connoting  certain  attributes, 
they  also  connote  that  those  attributes  are  distinc- 
tive of  a  kind.  The  term  '  peroxide  of  iron,'  for  ex- 
ample, belonging  by  its  form  to  the  systematic  no- 
menclature of  chemistry,  bears  on  its  face  that  it  is 
the  name  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  substance.  It  more- 
over connotes,  like  the  name  of  any  other  class, 
some  portion  of  the  properties  common  to  the  class ; 
in  this  instance  the  property  of  being  a  compound 
of  iron  and  the  largest  dose  of  oxygen  with  which 
iron  will  combine. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  vi.  §§  4,  5. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  intellectual  subject  or  ob- 
ject in  question — viz.  the  nomenclature  of  the  ag- 
gregate body  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  other 
words,  the  system  of  encyclopaedical  nomenclature — 
this  unaptness,  in  what  does  it  consist?  Answer: 
in  this,  viz.  that  the  nomenclature  in  question  is 
not,  either  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be.  or  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  be,  subservient  to  those  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  an  instrument  of  this  sort  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  subservient. — Bentham,  Chresto- 
mathia.  Appendix  No.  IV.,  Essay  on  Nomenclature 
and  Classification,  §  1. 

The  Wartons  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
a  new  school  of  poetic  criticism  in  this  country, 
which,  romantic  rather  than  classical  in  its  spirit 
(to  employ  a  modern  nomenclature),  and  professing 
to  go  to  nature  for  its  principles  instead  of  taking 
them  on  trust  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  anil 
Roman  poets,  or  the  canons  of  their  commentators, 
assisted  materially  in  guiding  as  well  as  strengthen- 
ing the  now  reviving  love  for  our  older  national 
poetry.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  290. 

Nominal,  adj.  [Lat.  nominalis,  from  tiomen, 
nominis  —  name  ;  nomino  =  give  a  name  ; 
nominor  =  bear  a  name  ;  pret.  part,  nomina- 
tus  :  nominatio,  -onis.~]  Referring  to  names 
rather  than  to  things  ;  not  real ;  titular. 

Profound  in  all  the  nominal 
And  real  ways  beyond  them  all. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  1, 155. 

The  nominal  definition,  or  derivation  of  the  word 
is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it.— Bishop 
Pearson. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea 
the  word  gold  stands  for;  as  a  body  yellow  of  a  cer- 
tain weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed.  But  the 
real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible 
parts  of  that  body  on  which  those  qualities  depend. 
— Locke. 

Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctrines 
essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 
the  nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests. 
— Addison. 

No  coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumps  of  base  me- 
tal which  were  called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nomi- 
nal prices  were  enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale 
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cost  two  and  six  pence,  a  quart  of  brandy  three 
pounds. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xvii. 

What  can  be  more  deserving  of  our  best  efforts 
for  relief,  than  a  country  gentleman  like  yourself, 
we'll  say — of  a  nominal  5000Z.  a-year— compelled  to 
keep  up  an  establishment,  pay  for  his  fox-hounds, 
support  the  whole  population  by  contributions  to 
the  poor-rates,  support  the  whole  church  by  tithes, 
&c.  . .  .  If  ever  there  was  a  distressed  fellow-creature 
in  the  world,  it  is  a  country  gentleman  with  a  great 
estate. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.iv. 

'  You  used  to  be  all  for  Phosphorus,  Egremont,' 
said  Lord  Eugene  de  Vere. — '  Yes ;  but  fortunately 
I  have  got  out  of  that  scrape.  I  owe  Phip  Dormer 
a  good  turn  for  that.  I  was  the  third  man  who 
knew  he  had  gone  lame.' — 'And  what  are  the  odds 
against  him  now  ? ' — '  Oh  !  nominal ;  forty  to  one, 
— what  you  please.' — _B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Nominal,  s.    Nominalist :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Commentators  on  Peter  Lombard,  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals. — Burton,  Anatomy  of' 
Melancholy,  p.  677. 

Superficial  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  the  title 
of  nominals. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Nominalist,  s.  Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
nominalism. 

The  faction  now  of  the  nominalists  and  realists 
being  very  rife  and  frequent  in  the  university. — A. 
Wood,  Athena?  Oxonienses. 

The  two  opposite  opinions  maintained  on  this 
subject  were,  on  the  one  side, — that  our  general 
propositions  refer  to  objects  which  are  Real,  though 
divested  of  the  peculiarities  of  individuals  ;  and,  on 
the  other  side, — that  in  such  propositions,  indivi- 
duals are  not  represented  by  any  reality,  but  bound 
together  by  a  name.  These  two  views  were  held  by 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists  respectively  :  and  thus 
the  Realist  manifested  the  adherence  to  Ideas,  and 
the  Nominalist  the  adherence  to  the  impressions  of 
Sense,  which  have  always  existed  as  opposite  yet 
correlative  tendencies  in  man.  The  Realists  were 
the  prevailing  sect  in  the  Scholastic  times  :  for  ex- 
ample, both  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  the 
Angelical  and  the  Subtle  Doctor,  held  this  opinion,  al- 
though opposed  to  each  other  in  many  of  their 
leading  doctrines  on  other  subjects.  And  as  the 
Nominalist,  fixing  his  attention  upon  sensible  ob- 
jects, is  obliged  to  consider  what  is  the  principle  of 
generalization,  in  order  that  the  possibility  of  any 
general  proposition  maybe  conceivable;  so  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Realist,  beginning  with  the  contem- 
plation of  universal  ideas,  is  compelled  to  ask  what 
is  the  principle  of  individuation,  in  order  that  he 
may  comprehend  the  application  of  general  propo- 
sitions in  each  particular  instance. —  Whewell,  On 
the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 

About  that  time,  Roscelinus  or  Ruscelinus,  the 
master  of  the  famous  Abelard,  introduced  a  new 
doctrine— that  there  is  nothing  universal  but  words 
or  names.  For  this  and  other  heresies  he  was  much 
persecuted.  However,  by  his  eloquence  and  abili- 
ties, and  those  of  his  disciple  Abelard,  the  doctrine 
spread,  and  those  who  followed  it  were  called  nomi- 
nalists. His  antagonists,  who  held  that  there  are 
things  that  are  really  universal,  were  called  Realists. 
The  scholastic  philosophers,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  were  divided  into  these  two 
sects.  Some  few  took  a  middle  road  between  the 
contending  parties.  That  universality  which  the 
Realists  held  to  be  in  things  themselves,  nominal- 
ists in  names  only,  they  held  to  be  neither  in  things 
nor  in  names  only,  but  in  our  conceptions.  On  this 
account  they  were  called  Conceptualists ;  but  being 
exposed  to  the  batteries  of  both  the  opposite  parties, 
they  made  no  great  figure. — Reid,  Essays  oh  the  In- 
tellectual Powers  of  Man,  essay  v.  ch.  vi. 

The  whole  controversy  of  nominalism  and  con- 
ceptualism  is  founded  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
terms  employed.    The  opposite  parties  are  sub- 
stantially at  one.    Had  our  British  philosophers 
been  aware  of  the  Leibnitzian  distinction  of  intui- 
tive and  symbolical  knowledge;  and  had  we,  like 
the  Germans,  different  terms,  like  Begriff  and  An- 
schauung,  to  denote  different  kinds  of  thought,  there 
would  have  been  as  little  difference  of  opifiion  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  general  notions  in  this  coun- 
try as  in  the  empire.  With  us,  idea,  notion,  concep- 
tion, &c,  are  confounded,  or  applied  by  different 
philosophers  in  different  senses.   I  must  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  Dr.  Thomas  Browne's 
speculations  on  this  subject.   His  own  doctrine  of 
universals,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  is  self-contra- 
dictory ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
his  statement  of  the  doctrine  held  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  the  nominalists. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  (Note 
on  the  preceding  extract  in  his  edition  of  Reid's 
"Works,  appended  to  the  chapter.) 
Nominalism,  s.     Doctrine,  in  speculative 
philosophy,  by  which  Reality  was  allowed 
only  to  individual  objects  ;  anything  in  the 
way  of  an  approach  to  generality  (specific 
or  generic)  being  considered  a  mere  matter 
of  name.     See  Nominalist  and  Real- 
ism. 

Occam,  who  died  at  Munich  in  1347,  was  the  re- 
storer, and  perhaps  the  most  able  defender  that  the 
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middle  ag«s  produced,  of  the  doctrine  of  nominal- 
ism, or  the  opinion  that  general  notions  are  merely 
names,  and  not  real  existences,  as  was  contended  by 
the  Realists.  The  side  taken  by  Occam  was  that  of 
the  minority  in  his  own  day,  and  for  many  ages 
after,  and  his  views  accordingly  were  generally  re- 
garded as  heterodox  in  the  schools;  but  his  high 
merits  have  been  recognized  in  modern  times,  when 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  speculators  have 
come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

Nominalize.  v.  a.    Convert  into  a  noun. 

Verbs,  (where  else  circumlocution  must  be  used,) 
nominalized,  do  admit  one  termination  familiarly. 
— Instructions  for  Orators,  p.  32 :  16S2. 

Nominally,  adv.  By  name ;  with  regard  to 
a  name  ;  titularly. 

This,  nominally  no  tax,  in  reality  comprehends 
all  taxes. — Burke,  Observation*  on  a  late  State  at 
the  Nation :  1769. 

Nominate,  v.  a. 

1.  Name  ;  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all, 
It  is  impossible. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VT.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

One  lady,  I  may  civilly  spare  to  nominate,  for  her 
sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the  court 
—Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Entitle  ;  call. 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  benight  me,  born  of  English  blood, 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doen  nominate!  Spenser. 

3.  Set  down  ;  appoint  by  name. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off. 

Shakespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir 
in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate 
or  appoint  any  person  to  it. — Locke. 

Nominately.  adv.  Particularly. 

'  Locus  religiosus '  is  that  which  is  assigned  to 
some  offices  of  religion,  and  nominately  where  the 
body  of  a  dead  person  hath  been  buried.— Sir  H. 
Spelman. 

Nomination,  s. 

1.  Act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty-one  immediate  electors  of  the  duko 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  them  twenty- 
five  at  least  concur  to  this  nomination. — Sir  II. 
Wotton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

2.  Power  of  appointing. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places  being  so 
principal  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown,  he 
would  reserve  to  himself. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  England  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an 
archbishop  ;  and  after  nomination,  he  sends  a  cong6 
d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person 
elected  by  him. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Denomination. 

Pirst,  shew  your  nominacion, — 
Of  my  name  to  make  declaracion, 
Without  any  dissimulacion, 
I  am  called  Friendship. 

Weever,  Morality  of  Lusty  Juvenilis. 

Divers  characters  are  given  to  several  persons, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  others  of 
the  same  common  nomination. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  iii. 

Nominative,  adj.  In  Grammar.  Case  in 
which  a  noun  can  stand  as  the  subject  of  a 
proposition. 

The  nominative  case  cometh  before  the  verb.— 
Lilly. 

He  dares  not  thinke  a  thought  that  the  nomina- 
tive case  governes  not  the  verb. — Sir  T.  Overbury. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it 
were  a  case  or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  an- 
cients. The  Peripatics  held  it  to  be  no  case,  and 
likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  original 
form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  line  AB.  The  variations  from  the  nominative 
they  considered  as  if  AB  were  to  fall  from  its  per- 
pendicular. Hence,  then,  they  only  called  these 
variations,  m-wo-eis,  Casus,  Cases,  or  Fallings.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  grammarians  with 
them,  made  the  nominative  a  case  also. — Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Uni- 
versal Grammar,  b.ii.  ch.iv. :  1771. 

(For  continuation  of  the  above  extract,  with  re- 
marks on  the  propriety  of  treating  the  nominative 
as  a  case,  see  under  Oblique.) 
Nominator,  s.    One  who  nominates,  names, 
or  appoints,  to  a  place. 

While  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  creating  new  con- 
suls, one  of  the  nominators  suddenly  fell  down 
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dead:  however,  Gracchus  proceeded  and  finished 
the  creation.— Benlley,  Phileleuthcrus  Lipsiensis, 
§  52. 

Nominee,  s.  Person  nominated  to  any  place 
or  office  :  (its  correlative  Nominor). 

I  think  it  was  on  that  same  day  your  lordship  was 
pleased  to  say  several  things  about  my  fitness  in 
other  respects  for  public  business,  and  about  the 
terms  of  connexion  in  such  a  case  between  a  nomi- 
nor and  a  nominee— Letter  from  Bentham  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  A.D.  1770,  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  329  :  1813. 

Nominor.  s.    See  Nominee.  Bare. 

(For  example  see  preceding  extract). 

Nomography.  s.  [Gr.  v6/j.oq  =  law  +  ypafht  = 
write.]  Exposition  in  proper  form  and 
manner  of  the  matter  of  a  law  or  legal  en- 
actment. 

In  the  present  work  the  term  nomography  will  be 
employed  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  art  of  legis- 
lation which  has  relation  to  the  form  given,  or  pro- 
per to  be  given,  to  the  matter  of  which  the  body  of 
the  law  and  its  several  parts  are  composed :— the 
form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  matter,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  one  object  is  capable  of  being  held  in  con- 
temptation  apart  from  the  other.  We  shall  proceed 
to  consider— 1.  The  relations  which  nomography 
bears  to  the  government  of  a  private  family— to 
logic,  to  a  pannomion  or  universal  code  of  laws,  to 
proposal  and  petition,  and  to  private  deontology  ;  2. 
The  ends  in  view  in  the  case  of  nomography  ;  3.  The 
imperfections  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  4.  The  remedies 
for  these  imperfections ;  5.  The  subject  of  language  ; 
6.  The  perfections  of  which  the  legislative  style  is 
susceptible  ;  and  lastly,  the  forms  which  enactments 
may  assume. — Bentham,  Nomography,  or  the  Art  of 
Inditing  Laics,  ch.  i. 

Nomothetical,  adj.  [Gr.  vofioSirrig  =  legis- 
lator; from  v6p.or  =  law  +  ri9q.[u  =  establish.] 
Legislative. 

Suppose  a  monarch,  who  hath  a  supreme  nomo- 
thetical power  to  make  a  taw,  and  when  it  is  made 
and  written,  should  lay  it  up  '  in  archivis  imperii,' 
so  that  it  be  not  known  nor  published  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  law  neither  is  nor 
can  be  obliging  till  he  takes  care  for  the  publishing 
of  it. — Bishop  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  126. 

Von.  As  an  element  in  composition,  Non  is 
the  Latin  for  not.  In  Classical  Latin  the 
chief  words  with  which  it  connects  itself 
as  a  prefix  are  words  which  of  themselves 
either  express  or  suggest  a  negation.  These 
it  converts  into  affirmatives  ;  thus  from 
nihil  =  nothing,  nunquam  =  never,  come  non- 
nihil  =  something,  nonnunquam  =  sometimes 
(i.e.  not  nothing,  not  never).  But  these, 
though  good  instances  of  the  formation, 
out  of  two  negatives,  of  an  affirmative,  are 
only  approximate  compounds.  There  are 
pairs  of  words.  Yet  compounds  with  a 
negative  prefix  are  by  no  means  rare.  The 
prefix,  however,  is  in- ;  as  nocens  =  hurtful, 
mischievous,  in-nocens  =  not  hurtful,  not 
mischievous,  innocent. 

The  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the  case 
in  English.  True  compounds  in  not  are 
non-existent;  of  approximate  compounds 
there  are  but  few;  of  negatives  begin- 
ning with  un-  there  are  many,  unkind,  un- 
burn, &c. 

In  the  Medieval  Latin  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. Whether  we  call  such  a  word  as 
non-naturalis  a  true  compound,  or  a  pair 
of  words,  is  of  little  importance;  the  fact 
that  such  combinations  are  far  commoner 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  pure  Latinity 
is  beyond  doubt.  Neither  are  they  want- 
ing (even  as  manifest  compounds)  in  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  For 
the  extent  to  which  the  second  element  is 
of  French  origin  see  the  series  of  entries. 

The  departments  of  thought  to  which 
the  medieval  compounds  of  non  more 
especially  applied  were — Theology,  Law, 
Medicine,  and,  more  especially,  Logic. 
In  the  latter  every  word  has  its  possible 
contrary ;  and  the  prefix  by  which  this 
contrary  was  expressed  was  non.  And 
this  it  is  which  the  newest  compounds  (or 
the  newest  applications  of  old  ones)  of  both 
Vol.  II. 
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non,  and  not  most  especially,  or  exclusively, 
signify. 

Everything  is  A  or  not-K, 
Everything  is  Ego  or  Non-ego. 

This  class  of  words  is  likely  to  grow 
larger  ;  and  the  purist  has  reason  to  fear 
that  the  temptations  to  form  hybrid  com- 
pounds may  be  either  imperfectly  resisted 
or  irresistible.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
rule  of  using  non  where  the  word  is  of 
Latin,  and  not  where  it  is  of  English  ori- 
gin, has,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, been  pretty  closely  adhered  to ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  opposition  between 
A  and  Ego  in  the  preceding  examples,  and 
that  between  Eyo  and  Self  under  Objec- 
tive. 

To  brand  such  classical  words  as  nonni- 
hilf  nonnunquam,  as  the  coinages  of  literary 
men,  merely  because  we  may  think  them 
rhetorical  rather  than  vernacular,  would  be 
presumptuous,  as  we  should  thereby  assume 
that  the  spoken  Latin,  of  which  we  know- 
next  to  nothing,  was  ignorant  of  them. 
What  really  favours  their  artificial  charac- 
ter is  the  extent  to  which  in-  takes  their 
place  in  composition,  strengthened  by  the 
similar  relations  in  English  of  un-  and  not, 
to  which  may  be  added  those  of  o»x  and 
the  privative  «  in  Greek.  In  that  lan- 
guage, though  uvx  closely  approaches  the 
character  of  a  true  compositional  prefix 
(oD  (prjfit,  not  say  =  deny)  it  is  never  wholly 
invested  with  it. 

That  ne-,  as  in  nescio,  enters  into  genuine 
composition  is  true ;  but  ne  is  not  non.  It 
does  the  same  in  English,  where  m7  =  ne 
will,  nist  =  ne  wist,  and  the  like ;  the  for- 
mation, however,  being  obsolete. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  use  of  non  as  a 
prefix  in  composition  being,  to  say  the 
least,  exceptional ;  and  that,  not  only  in 
Latin,  but,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  more  lan- 
guages than  one. 

See  Non-  ego,  Not,  and  Nothing. 
Since  you  to  wou-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
Live  you  the  marble- breasted  tyrant  still. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
Behold  also  there  a  lay  non-residency  of  the  rich 
which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting  their 
habitations,  may  seem  to  have  provoked  God  to 
neglect  them. — Holyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men  rec- 
kon a  willing  of  that  thing;  when  they  are  justly 
charged  with  an  actual  Ko»-performance  of  what 
the  law  requires. — South,  Sermons. 

For  an  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson's 
last  judgement  concerning  God's  concurrence  or 
MO)J-concurrence  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
positive  entity  of  sins  of  commission,  1  refer  you  to 
his  letters. — Pierce. 

The  third  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  is  co-existence,  or  »o>i-existence  in 
the  same  subject.— Locke. 

It  is  not  a  wora-act  which  introduces  a  custom,  a 
custom  being  a  common  usage. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, viz.  I  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  al- 
leged. And  the  reason  of  this  »«re-adniission  is,  its 
great  uncertainty.— Ibid. 

An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  he  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 
man ;  and  the  bishop  certified  the  ecclesiastical 
court  under  his  seal  on  the  non- payment  of  them, 
that  he  refused  to  pay  them. — Ibid. 

The  wow-appearance  of  persons  to  support  the 
united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  can 
never  be  construed  as  a  general  diffidence  of  being 
able  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent  and 
patentee. — Swift. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play ;  the 
mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  consequence 
of  nora-attention  so  fatal.—  Id. 

Nonage,  s.    [N.Fr.]    Minority;  time  of  life 
before  legal  maturity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
Which  in  his  nonage,  counsel  under  him, 
And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself 
Shall  govern  well.     Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 
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Be  love  hut  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  posed  with  the  maturest  fears 
Man  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  find 
Love  knows  no  nonage  nor  the  mind.  Crashaw 

What 's  a  Protector  ?    He 's  a  stately  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king: 
A  tragic  actor,  Cresar  in  a  clown  ; 
He 's  a  brass  farthing  stamped  with  a  crown  : 
A  bladder  blown,  with  other  breaths  puffed  lull ; 
Not  the  Perillus,  but  Perillus'  bull ; 
iEsop's  proud  Ass  veiled  in  the  Lion's  skin  ; 
An  outward  saint  lined  with  a  Devil  within. 

Cleaveland,  Defin  ition  of  a  Protector. 

We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage, 
—  Glanville. 

'Tis  necessary  that  men  should  first  be  out  of 
their  nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual 
use  of  this  principle:  and  withal,  that  they  should 
be  ready  to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Those  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
nonage;  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such 
pretence,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.— Sir 
31.  Hale. 

After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington, 
a  Fairfax, before  Waller  and  Deiiham  were  in  being; 
and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  these 
last  appeared. — Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and 
Fables. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  thoy  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  497. 

Nonaged,  adj.  Not  arrived  at  due  matu- 
rity ;  being  in  nonage. 

Shade  not  that  dial  night  will  blind  too  soon; 
My  nonaged  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit,  how  small  my  boon  1 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  13. 
The  muse's  love  appears 
In  nonaged  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  years. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  past.  v. 

Nonagesimal.  s.  [Lat.  nonagesimus  =  nine- 
tieth, from  nonaginta  =  ninety.]  Ninetieth 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  reckoned  from  the 
eastern  term. 

The  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal,  in  astronomy, 
the  90th  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the 
eastern  term  or  point.  The  altitude  of  a  nonagesi- 
mal is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  east,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, passes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic ; 
whence  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  at  a  given 
time,  under  a  given  elevation  of  the  pole,  is  easily 
found.  If  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  be  sub- 
tracted from  90",  the  remainder  is  the  distance  of 
the  nonagesimal  from  the  vertex. — Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Nonattendance.  s.  Personal  absence,  where 
presence,  or  attendance  is  required. 

Nonattendance  in  former  parliaments  ought  to 
be  a  bar  against  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it. — Lord  Halifax. 

Nonce.  [Nones,  see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood; also  Once.]  Purpose;  occasion: 
(used  only  in  the  phrase  for  the  nonce). 
Obsolete. 

Tha  that  word  him  com  to 
That  Brutens  wolden  ther  don, 
And  comen  to  than  anes, 

To  fcechen  tha  stanes.  Layamon,  ii.  301. 

[When  news  came  to  him  what  the  Britons  were 
about  to  do,  and  that  they  were  coming  for  that 
only,  to  fetch  the  stones.] 

To  than  ane  ieoren.  Ibid. 
I  saw  a  wolf 
Nursing  two  whelps  ;  I  saw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  her  neck  wreathed  from  them  for  the 
nonce.  Spenser. 
When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice/or  the  nonce.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance, 
Saw  you  never ; 

And  they  lead  men  for  the  nonce, 

That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones.      B.  Jonson. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.  Cotton. 

They  used  at  first  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  house  built 
for  tlve  nonce. — Carew. 

Non-commissioned  (officer),  s.  One  who, 
below  the  rank  of  the  officer  who  holds  a 
commission,  is,  nevertheless,  by  holding 
certain  appointments,  an  officer  as  com- 
pared with  a  private  soldier. 

Noncompliance,  s.  Refusal  to  comply  with 
any  request. 
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The  first  act  of  non-compliance  sendelh  you  to 
gaol  again. — Lord  Halifax. 
Nonconforming-,  adj.    See  Nonconform- 
ist. 

By  that  Act  [the  Five  Mile  Act]  passed  in  the 
Parliament  held  at  Oxford  the  9th  of  October,  1GG5, 
and  entitled  '  An  Act  for  restraining  non-conform- 
ists from  inhabiting  corporations,'  the  non-con>- 
forming  ministers  were  prohibited,  upon  a  penalty 
of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  to  come,  unless 
only  in  passing  upon  the  road,  within  five  miles  of 
any  city,  corporation,  &c. — Locke,  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality.  (Rich.) 
A  non-conforming  minister  of  eminence.— Burke. 
Nonconformist.  S. 

1.  One  who  refuses  to  comply  with  others. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a  non- 
conformist either  in  the  publick  sorrow  or  joy? — 
Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  ix. 

2.  Specially.  One  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
established  worship,  as  enjoined  by  the  Act 
of  Conformity. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a  noncon- 
formist, and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  spiri- 
tual guide. — Swift. 

A  jealous  party  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  the 
reformation.  In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human 
purity,  they  obtained  the  nickname  of  Puritans; 
and  from  their  fastidiousness  about  very  small  mat- 
ters, Precisians ;  whom  Drayton  characterizes  as 
persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  window  would  pull 
down  the  whole  church.  At  that  early  period  these 
nicknames  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  sense ;  for 
Warner,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says — 

'  If  hypocrites,  why  Puritanes  we  term  be  asked, 
in  breefe 

'Tis  but  an  ironised  terme;  good-fellow  so  spels 
theefe!' 

Honest  Fuller,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  were 
among  these  Puritans,  wished  to  decline  the  term 
altogether,  under  the  less  offensive  one  of  Noncon- 
formists. But  the  fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party, 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  had  been  too  obtrusive 
not  to  fully  merit  the  ironical  appellative;  and  the 
peaceful  expedient  of  our  Moderator  dropped  away 
with  the  page  in  which  it  was  written. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Political  Nicknames. 
Nonconformity,  s. 

1.  Refusal  of  compliance. 

The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 
reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority 
with  it ;  a  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  it,  deter- 
mines their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church  are  so  much  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  plex 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examine  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  are  still 
setting  up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  buttress  of  non- 
conformity.-—South,  Sermons. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allows 
her  nonconformity  in  this  particular.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Nondescript.  5.  [Lat.  descriptus,  pass,  part- 
of  describo  =  describe.]  Object  (cbiefly  ani- 
mal) which  has  not  only  not  been  described, 
hut  which  is  considered  non-existent. 

His  vaunted  portfolio  was  simply  a  collection  of 
nondescripts. — Theodore  Hook,  Sayings  and  Doings, 
The  Sutherlands. 

Used  adjectivally,  as,  'A  nondescript  monster.' 
None.  adj.  [see  No.] 

The  extent  to  which  the  relations  of  no 
and  none  to  one  another  are  those  of  my 
and  mine,  thy  and  thine,  &c,  has  already 
been  noticed  under  No. 

No  cannot  take  the  place  of  none. 

Q. — How  many  fish  have  you  caught  ? 
A.— None  (not  no). 

This  is  clear. 

Can  none  take  the  place  of  no  ?  If  it 
can,  the  construction  is  exceptional.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  my  and  mine.  My 
never  stands  for  mine.  Mine  sometimes 
stood  for  my  ;  as,  mine  host,  &c. 

We  can,  doubtless,  say  none  other.  Yet, 
even  here,  it  is  a  question  whether  other  be 
really  a  noun.  The  construction  may  be 
adverbial  =  besides,  or  over  and  above. 
1.  Not  one  :  (used  both  of  persons  and 
things). 

Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you. — Leviticus, 
xxvi.  17. 

That  fowl  which  is  none  of  the  lightest,  can  easily 
move  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without  stirring 
its  wings. — Bishop  JVilkins. 
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Another,  which  is  none  of  the  least  advantages  of 
hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  setting 
too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

2.  Not  any. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  there  shall  be  none. — 
Exodus,  xvi.  2(i. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  fear  day  and  nijrht,  and  shalt  have  none  as- 
surance of  this  life. — Deuteronomy,  xxviii.  C6 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  was  calm  ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  of  vapours,  which  the  moun- 
tains and  winds  cause  in  ours. — T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

The  most  glaring  and  notorious  passages,  are  none 
of  the  finest. — Fettou,  Dissertation  on  reading  the 
Classicks. 

3.  Preceding  other.  See  preliminary  remarks. 

This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
gate  of  heaven. — Genesis,  xxviii.  17. 
Non-ego.  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  I.]  Everything,  or 
anything  in,  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the 
universe  with  the  exception  of  Ego,  i.e. 
the  individual  who,  in  thought,  is  separat- 
ing the  whole  world  of  existences,  or  en- 
tities, into  two  divisions,  he  himself  form- 
ing one  of  them  ;  everything  else  the  other. 
When  the  distinction  is  carried  to  its  ut- 
most, as  it  is  in  the  philosophy  of  Idealism, 
the  Ego  is  limited  to  the  sentient  or  con- 
scious part  of  the  thinker,  his  bodily  por- 
tion being  treated  as  a  form  of  Non-ego ; 
the  conscious  Ego,  indeed,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  mere  thinking  entity  of  the  moment, 
so  that  past  and  future  states  of  sensation 
may  be  Non-ego. 

Self  and  Not- self  may  be  found  as  ap- 
proximate synonyms  under  Objective. 
So  also  may  Object  {Non-ego)  and  Sub- 
ject (Ego). 

In  German  Ich  and  Nicht-ich,  i.e.  com- 
pounds in  the  vernacular  language,  are  as 
common  as  (or  commoner  than)  Ego  and 
Non-ego.  In  other  tongues  the  Latin 
forms  predominate  ;  indeed  in  French  they 
are  the  only  ones  appropriate. 

See  also  Ego,  Object,  and  extract. 

The  ego  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
is  now  commonly  styled  by  philosophers  simply  the 
subject;  and  subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for 
what  pertains  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle. 
In  contrast  and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms 
object  and  objective  are  in  like  manner  now  in 
general  use  to  denote  the  non-ego,  its  affections  and 
properties;  and  in  general  the  really  existent  as  op- 
posed to  the  ideally  known.  These  expressions,  more 
especially  object  and  objective,  are  ambiguous;  for 
though  the  non-ego  may  be  the  more  frequent  and 
obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a  mode  of  mind 
constitutes  an  object  of  thought  and  knowledge  no 
less  than  a  mode  of  matter.  Without,  therefore, 
disturbing  the  preceding  nomenclature  ...  I  would 
propose  that,  when  we  wish  to  be  precise  . .  .  we 
should  employ — on  the  one  hand,  either  the  terms 
subject-object  or  subjective-object  (as  this  we  could 
again  distinguish  as  absolute  or  as  relative)— on  the 
other,  either  object-object,  or  objective-object. — Sir 
W.  II.  Hamilton,  Supplementary  Dissertations,  &c. 
(in  his  edition  of  He-id's  Works),  note  D.  §  i.  6. 
Nonentity,  s. 

1.  Nonexistence;  negation  of  being. 

When  they  say  nothing  from  nothing,  they  must 
understand  it  as  excluding  all  causes.  In  which 
sense  it  is  most  evidently  true  ;  being  equivalent  to 
this  proposition,  that  nothing  can  make  itself,  or, 
nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  nonentity 
into  something. — Bcntley. 

2.  Thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  tiling  as  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where  to  be 
found. — South,  Sermons. 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  in- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

The  shadowy  Arthur  has  left  an  undying  name  in 
romance,  and  is  a  non-entity  in  history. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  L'terature,  Britain  and  the  Britons. 

3.  Insignificance  approaching  nothingness  ; 
nothingness. 

Armies  in  the  West  were  paralyzed  by  the  inaction 
of  a  captain  who  would  hardly  take  the  pains  of 
writing  a  despatch  to  chronicle  the  nonentity  of  his 
operations. — Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord 
Chatham. 
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Nones,  s.  [Lat.  nonce,  the  plural  of  nonus^ 
ninth.] 

1.  Portion  of  the  old  Roman  month,  con- 
sisting of  nine  days.  In  March,  May, 
June,  and  October,  the  last  day  of  the 
no?ies  was  on  the  fifteenth  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing months  on  the  thirteenth.  From  this 
they  counted  backwards,  the  twelfth  (or 
fourteenth)  being  '  the  Day  before  the 
Nones;'  the  eleventh  (or  thirteenth)  'the 
Third  Day  before  the  Nones'  (the  reckon- 
ing being  inclusive) ;  and  so  on  till  the 
ninth  day  before  the  Nones.  This  was 
called  the  Ides.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
was  called  the  Kalends,  and  the  second  so 
many  days  before  the  Ides.  The  days 
after  the  Nones,  i.  e.  those  composing  the 
second  half  of  the  month,  were  the  days 
before  the  Kalends.  The  philological  ef- 
fect of  this  was  to  make  the  Kalends,  the 
Ides,  the  Nones,  plural  in  form,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  names  of  single  days. 

The  nones  were  so  called,  because  they  reckoned 
nine  days  from  them  to  the  ides. — Kennet,  Roman 
Antiquities. 

2.  Prayers  formerly  so  called. 

(See  under  N  oon.) 

Nonesuch.  s,  Colloquial  term  for  an  ex- 
traordinary person  or  thing;  model  man; 
Nonpareil.  It  is  probably  a  little  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  latter  word.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  nonsuch  apple  may  have 
helped  to  form  it.  That  a  genuine  com- 
pound of  None  is  exceptional,  has  been 
stated  under  the  entry  of  that  word.  For 
the  apple  and  plant  so  called,  see  Non- 
such. 

Nonexistence,  s. 

1.  Inexistence  ;  negation  of  being. 

How  uncomfortable  would  it  be  to  lie  down  in  a 
temporary  state  of  non-existence!  How  delightful 
is  it  to  think  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits;  that 
wo  are  surrounded  with  intelligent  living  beings, 
rather  than  in  a  lonely,  unconscious  universe,  a  wil- 
derness of  matter  !— A .  Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  ii.  189. 

2.  Thing  not  existing. 

A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  the 
esteem  of  miracles  is,  to  salve  not  only  real  verities, 
but  also  non-existences. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errotirs. 

Nonjuring.  adj.  Refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance ;  acting  as  a  Nonjuror. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring 
party. — Swift. 

Jeremy  Collier  and  two  other  nonjuring  divines 
of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt,  had  at- 
tended the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xxi. 

It  must  be  added,  that,  although  an  extreme,  it  is 
not  a  visionary  or  an  impracticable  resort,  which  is 
here  supposed,  but  one  which  has  been  actually 
realised  in  our  history.  Twice  partially,  (in  citing 
the  fact  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  determine  the 
merits,)  in  the  cases,  namely,  of  Mary,  (when  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Burnet,  three  thousand  clergy 
were  expelled,)  and  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  :  once 
generally,  when  no  less  than  eight  thousand,  as  it  is 
stated  by  writers  of  the  period  upon  inquiry,  were 
ejected  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell. — 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  ch.  vi. 

Nonjuror,  s.  One  who  refuses  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  specially  applied  to 
those  who  were  deprived  of  office  for  such 
refusal  at  the  accession  of  William  III. 

The  nonconformists  were  then  exactly  upon  the 
same  foot  with  our  nonjurors  now,  whom  we  double- 
tax,  forbid  their  conventicles,  and  keep  under 
hatches,  without  thinking  ourselves  possessed  with 
a  persecuting  spirit,  because  we  know  they  want 
nothing  but  the  power  to  ruin  us.  —  Swift,  Ex- 
aminer, no.  3C. 

The  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy, 
the  disunion  among  the  allies,  and,  above  all.  the 
distresses  of  England,  exaggerated  as  those  dist  resses 
were  in  the  letters  which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains  received  from  the  Jacobites  of  London,  pro- 
duced a  change.  The  toneof  Caillieres  became  high 
and  arrogant.  .  .  .  The  joy  was  great  among  the  non- 
jurors.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 
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Nonnaturals.  5.  pi.  [the  n  double  in  sound 
as  well  as  in  spelling.]  Name  given  in 
old  Medicine  to  certain  sustainers  of  animal 
life,  which,  without  forming  part  of  the 
body,  were  essential  to  its  support ;  but 
w  hich,  if  abused,  acted  unfavourably. 

The  six  nonnaturals  are  such  as  neither  naturally 
constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  preserve  or 
destroy  according  unto  circumstances.  —  Sir  T. 
lirmvne. 

Dietetics  include  the  whole  of  what  the  ancients 
understood  by  the  singular  name  of  the  six  non- 
naturals: namely,  air,  aliment,  exercise  and  rest, 
the  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  wakefulness 
and  sleep,  and  repletion  and  evacuation.  Although 
these  general  heads  do  not  comprise,  strictly  speak- 
ing, everything  that  relates  to  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  yet  they  contain  all  such 
conditions  of  life  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
connected  with  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  each  of  these  particulars  we  are  liable 
to  commit  errors,  either  by  intemperate  use  or  im- 
proper application. —  Willich,  Lectures  on  Diet  and 
Regimen,  p.  17G:  1800. 

Under  the  absurd  name  of  the  non-naturals  (non- 
naturalia)  the  ancients  included  six  things  necessary 
to  health,  but  which  by  accident  or  abuse  often  be- 
came the  cause  of  disease;  viz. air,  aliment,  exercise, 
excretions,  sleep,  and  affections  of  the  mind.  These 
arc  now  denominated  Hygienic  agents.  —  Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics, 
pt.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  60 :  1849. 
Nonny.  s.  Word  found  in  the  burden  of 
several  old  songs. 

Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go ; 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny, 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 

To  hey,  nonny,  nonny. 

Shalcespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3,  song. 

Nonny,  nonny,  I  hear  it  float, 
Innocent  bird,  thy  tremulous  note.  Praed,  Lilian. 

Nonny,  nonny,  Lilian  sings: 
Lilian  the  fairest  of  mortal  things. 
So  Sir  Lancelot  averred ; 
But  sure  Sir  Lancelot  never  heard 
Nonny,  nonny,  the  natural  bird.  Ibid. 

Used  as  a  substantive,  for  a  woman. 

That  noble  mind  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  3.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

Nonino  is  a  substantive  derived  from  it. 

These  noninos  of  beastly  ribauldry. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Wou-obstante.  [Lat.  ablative  absolute,  from 
obstans,  pres.  part,  of  obsto  =  withstand ; 
with  =  against. — see  Notwithstanding.] 
In  Law.  Notwithstanding  anything  to 
the  contrary. 

I  ask  no  dispensation  now 
To  falsify  a  tear,  or  sigh,  or  vow ; 
I  do  not  sue  from  thee  to  draw 
A  non-obstante  on  nature's  law. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  28. 
If  in  any  one  point,  never  so  small,  we  may  set 
aside,  or  supersede,  the  rule  delivered  down  to  us 
from  the  beginning  with  our  non-obstantes  and  not- 
withstanding.— Bibliotheca  Biographica,  i.  204. 

Nonpareil,  s.  [Fr.  pareil = equal/] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed  tho'  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

2.  Sort  of  apple. 

Nonpareil  apples  present  a  formidable  list  in 
most  catalogues.  In  that  part  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  fruits  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
varieties,  exclusive  of  synonyms,  are  enumerated.— 
M  Intosh,  Boole  of  the  Garden,  ii.  419  :  1S55. 

3.  In  Printing.  Small- sized  type,  of  the  de- 
scription employed  for  the  extracts  in  the 
present  work. 

Nonpareil,  adj.  Peerless. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  nonpareil  beauty  of 
the  world,  beauteous  knowledge,  standeth  unre- 
garded, or  cloistered  up  in  mere  speculation. —  Whit- 
lock,  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  204 :  165*, 

Nonplus,  s.  [Lat.  plus  =  more.]  Puzzle; 
inability  to  say  or  do  more. 

Let  it  seem  never  so  strange  and  impossible,  the 
nonplus  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  opportunity 
to  my  faith. — South. 

One  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  de- 
pend, in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts : 
take  these  from  them  and  they  are  at  a  loss,  and 
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their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus. — 
Locke. 

Such  an  artist  did  not  begin  the  matter  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  when  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and  hesitate 
which  way  he  should  proceed  ;  but  ho  had  lirst  in 
his  comprehensive  intellect  a  compleat  idea  of  the 
whole  organical  body. — Bentley. 

Nonplus,  v.  a.    Confound ;  puzzle  ;  put  to 
a  stand ;  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the  only 
wonder;  we  are  as  much  nonplusl  by  the  most  con- 
temptible worm  and  plant.  —  Glauville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

His  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonplust. 

Butler,  Hudtoras,  iii.  2,  441. 
That  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those,  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil 
himself  to  proceed  farther. — South. 

What,  you  are  confounded,  and  stand  mute? — 
Somewhat  nonp'.ust  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 
Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together, 
when  he  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to 
prove. — Spectator, 
Nonprot  icient.  s.    One  who  has  made  no 
progress  in  the  art  or  study  in  which  he  is 
engaged. 

God  hath  in  nature  given  every  man  inclination 
to  some  one  particular  calling ;  which  if  he  follow, 
he  cxeells  :  if  he  cross,  he  proves  a  non-proficient. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Holy  Observations. 

Nonresidenee.  s.    Failure  of  residence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  church 
had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  nonresidenee. — Swift. 

Nonresident,  s.    One  who  neglects  to  live 
at  the  proper  place. 

As  to  nonresidents,  there  are  not  ton  clergymen 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonresidents. — 
Swift. 

Nonresident,  adj.    Not  residing  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

Her  household  is  her  charge;  her  care  to  that 
makes  her  seldom  non-resident. — Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Characters. 

Nonresistance.  s.  Principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience. 

If  the  doctor  had  pretended  to  have  stated  the 
particular  bounds  and  limits  of  non-resistance,  lie 
would  have  been  much  to  blame.  —  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  at  SachevereVs  Trial. 
Nonresistant.  adj.     Not  resisting ;  unop- 
posing. 

This  is  that  (Edipus,  whose  wisdom  can  reconcile 
inconsistent  opposites,  and  teach  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistant  principles  to  despise  government, 
and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  sovereign  authority. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Nonsense,  s. 

1.  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. 

Till  understood,  all  tales, 
Like  nonsense  are  not  true  nor  false. 

Butler,  Hhldibras. 
Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  new  faults,  1  saw- 
more  nonsense  than  I  could  have  crammed  into  it. — 
Dryden. 

2.  Trifles  ;  things  of  no  importance. 

What's  the  world  to  him  ? 
'Tis  nonsense  all.  Thomson. 

Nonsensical,  adj.    Unmeaning ;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  combina- 
tions, or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonsensical  systems  of  the  whole. — Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

'  For,'  said  Mr.  Tapley,  pursuing  the  theme  by 
way  of  soliloquy,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  '  the  sea  is 
as  nonsensical  a  thing  as  any  going.  It  never  knows 
what  to  do  with  itself.  It  hasn't  got  no  employment 
for  its  mind,  and  is  always  in  a  state  of  vacancy. 
Like  them  Polar  bears  in  the  wild-beast  shows  as  is 
constantly  a  nodding  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
it  never  can  be  quiet.  Which  is  entirely  owing  to 
its  uncommon  stupidity." — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zletvit,  ch.  xv. 

Nonsensically,  ado.  In  a  nonsensical  man- 
ner ;  foolishly ;  ridiculously. 

Never  was  anything  more  nonsensically  pleasant. 
— Sir  R.  L'Estrange,  Translation  of  Quevedo. 
Nonsensicalness.   s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Nonsensical  ;    ungrammatical  jar- 
gon ;  foolish  absurdity. 
Nonsensitive.  s.    One  that  wants  sense  or 
perception. 

Whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentedness  in  want, 
no  precepts  can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her 
a  nonsensitive. — Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  IS. 

Non-sequitur.  s.  [Lat. sequitur,  third  person 
y  2 
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present  of  sequor  =  it  follows.]    Term  ap- 
plied in  Logic  to  an  inference  which  does 
not  follow  from  the  premises. 
Nonsolvency.  s.  Insolvency. 

Probably  some  of  the  purchasers  may  be  content 
to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country,  rather  than  be  at 
the  charge  of  exchange  and  agencies,  and  perhaps 
of  nonsolveneies  in  absence,  if  they  let  their  lands 
too  high.— Swift,  Proposal  for  Paying  the  National 
Debt. 

Nonsolution.  s.    Failure  of  solution. 

Atheneeus  instances  enigmatical  propositions,  and 
the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and 

nonsolution. — Broome. 

Nonsparingr.  adj.  Merciless  ;  all-destroying. 

Is't  I  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonsparing  war  ? 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Nonsuch,  s.  [from  the  park  in  Surrey,  near 
Cheam,  so  called.] 

1.  Variety  of  apple. 

Nonsuch. — Colour  greenish  brown;  form  oblate; 
size  medium  ;  quality  first-rate.  In  use  in  Septem- 
ber, and  if  well  ripened  will  keep  till  November. 
Tree  moderate  in  growth,  hardy  and  an  excellent 
bearer.  Nonsuch,  Round  Winter. — Colour  striated ; 
form  round ;  size  large ;  quality  first-rate.  In  use 
from  November  to  March.  Tree  hardy,  not  sub- 
ject to  canker;  moderate  in  growth;  an  excellent 
bearer.  —  M' Intosh,  Book  of  the  Garden,  ii.  p.  427: 
1S55. 

2.  Species  of  trefoil  or  lucern ;  Medicago 
sativa. 

Nonsuit,  s.  Stoppage  of  a  suit  at  law ;  re- 
nouncing of  the  suit  by  the  plaintiff,  most 
commonly  upon  the  discovery  of  some 
error  or  defect,  when  the  matter  is  so  far 
proceeded  with  that  the  jury  are  ready  at 
the  bar  to  deliver  their  verdict. 

If  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  of  delays  against  the  rules 
of  law  in  any  stage  of  the  action,  a  nonsuit  is  en- 
tered.— Sir  W.  Blaclistone. 
Nonsuit,  v.  a.    Deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  process,  for  some  failure  in  the  ma- 
nagement. 

The  addresses  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the 
council,  and  the  declarations  of  most  counties  and 
corporations,  are  laid  aside  as  of  no  weight,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  default  of 
appearance. — Swift. 
Noodle,  s.  Fool ;  simpleton. 

'Susannah,'  added  my  father,  ' canst  thou  carry 
Trismegistus  in  thy  head  the  length  of  the  gallery 
without  scattering ?'— '  Can  I  ?'  cried  Susannah,  shut- 
ting the  door  in  a  huff.—'  If  she  can,  I'll  be  shot,'  said 
my  father,  bouncing  out  of  bed  in  the  dark,  and 
groping  for  his  breeches.  Susannah  ran  with  all 
speed  along  the  gallery.  My  father  made  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  find  his  breeches.  Susannah  got  the 
start,  and  kept  it— "Tis  Tris— something,'  cried  Su- 
sannah— 'There  is  no  christian  name  in  the  world,' 
said  the  curate, '  beginning  with  Tris— but  Tristram.' 
— '  Then  'tis  Tristram-gistus,'  quoth  Susannah.— 
'  There  is  no  gistus  to  it,  noodle .' — 'tis  my  own  name,' 
replied  the  curate,  dipping  his  hand  as  he  spoke 
into  the  bason — '  Tristram  ! '  said  he,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
so  Tristram  was  I  called,  and  Tristram  shall  I  be  to 
the  day  of  my  death—  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  187. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  little  oration  which  we  will  denominate 
the  noodle's  oration.  '  What  would  our  ancestors  say 
to  this,  sir?  How  does  this  measure  tally  with  our 
institutions?  How  does  it  asn-ee  with  their  expe- 
rience?' &c. — Sydney  Smith,  Review  of  Ilentham  on 
Fallacies,  Edinburgh  Review,  1S2S:  Works,  p.  425  : 
1850. 

I  think,  my  dear  Freddy,  how  oft,  if  I  would, 
In  the  laws  of  last  Session  I  might  have  done  good ; 
I  might  have  told  Ireland  I  pitied  her  lot, 
Might  have  soothed  her  with  hope,  but  you  know  I 
did  not ; 

I  might  have  withheld  the  political  noodles 
From  running  their   heads  against  hot  Yankee 
doodles.  T.  Moure,  Twopenny  Pas/bag. 

Nook.  s.  [see  Notch.]  Corner;  covert  made 
by  an  angle  or  intersection. 

Safely  in  harbour, 
Is  the  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up.         Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thus  entred  she  the  light-excluding  cave, 
And  through  it  sought  some  inmost  nooke  to  save 
The  gold.  Chapman. 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great  Ards, 
into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river  of  Stratig- 
ford ;  where  they  now  possess  a  little  territory. — 
Sir  J.  Davies,  Discotirse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be, 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  snu. 

Drayton,  Pulyolbion 
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Unsphere 
Tlie  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook. 

Milton,  II  Penscroso,  88. 
Ithuriel  and  Zeplion, 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no 
nook.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  788. 

A  third  as  soon  had  form'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould;  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

Ibid.i.105. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

Buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm, 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Shakes-pea r,  Henry  V.  in.  5. 

'  What  more  old  friends !'  cried  t he  doctor,  rising; 
and  the  parson  came  somewhat  reluctantly  from  the 
window-nook,  to  which  he  had  retired.  The  parson 
and  the  homoeopathic  shook  hands. — Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

Noon.  s.  [Lat.  wo?ia  =  ninth  (hour). — see 
extract  from  Wedgwood.]  Middle  hour  of 
the  day ;  twelve  o'clock  ;  time  when  the  sun 
is  in  the  meridian  ;  midday. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  there  shall  lie  sit  till 
noon. — 

Till  noon!  till  night,  my  lord,  and  all  night  too.  _ 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
If  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  can- 
not avoid  the 'ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  produces 
in  me. — Locke. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light: 
He  sung  his  hymns  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

llarte. 

[The  Roman  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  so  that  the  ninth  hour, ho ranona, 
would  be  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
Norway  von  or  nun  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  signi- 
fying the  third  meal  or  resting-tiine  of  the  day,  held 
at  two,  three,  or  four  o'clock,  according  to  custom. 
Nona,  to  lunch,  to  take  the  intermediate  meal  or 
repose;  nonsbil,  the  hour  of  non,  about  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  transference  of  the  sig- 
nification from  mid-afternoon  to  mid-day  seems  to 
have  taken  place  through  an  alteration  in  the  time 
of  the  canonical  services,  of  which  seven  were  per- 
formed in  the  day,  matutina,  prima,  tc  rtia,  sexta, 
nona,  vespera,  completorium.  It  is  plain  that  four 
of  these  must  be  named  from  the  hours  nt  which 
they  were  originally  celebrated,  but  we  find  that 
nona,  the  fifth  service,  was  held  in  Italy  about  mid- 
day at  an  early  period. 

'Hit  bygan  at  non  and  for  to  the  nynthe  tyde 
ylaste 

That  wolde  he  midovernon. 
It  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  time  at  which  the 
service  of  nones  was  originally  performed  that  it  is 
still  announced  by  nine  strokes  of  the  bell.  '  L'An- 
gelus  de  midi  venait  de  sonner,  mais  bien  des  gens 
n'avaient  pas  entendu  les  ncuf  coups,  et  partant 
avaient  oublie  de  reciter  l'oraison  accoutuinee.' 
Madame  Claude,  p.  1 :  1862.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology.'] 

Applied  (with  night)  to  midnight. 
Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light,) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  213. 

Noon,  adj.  Meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
That  iron  tongue  of  death,  with  solemn  knell, 
On  folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 
home!  l'otmg. 

Noonday,  s.  Midday. 

The  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Fv'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  market  place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  3. 
The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday. — 
Boyle. 

Excluding  from  our  view  the  productions  of  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  as  not  yet  ripe  for  the  ver- 
dict of  history,  we  may  affirm  that  our  national 
literature,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  whatever  of 
our  literature  by  right  of  its  poetic  shape  or  spirit 
is  to  be  held  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  language 
and  the  country,  had  its  noonday  in  the  period  com- 
prehending the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  a  splendid 
afternoon  flush  succeeded  this  meridian  blaze,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  another  half  century, 
or  longer. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounting  high, 
In  all  its  lustre  to  H»'  noonday  sky. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Nooning.  s.    ltepose  at  noon  ;  noon-rest ; 
sleeping  in  the  daytime  ;  repast  at  noon. 
If  hr  be  disposed  to  take  a  whet,  a  nooning,  au 
evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  he 
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goes  to  the  club,  and  finds  a  knot  of  friends  to  his 
mind. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  72. 

Noonstead.  s.    Station  of  the  sun  at  noon. 

Dew  which  there  had  tarried  long, 
And  on  the  ranker  grass  till  past  the  noonsted  hong. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 
■Whilst  the  main  tree,  still  found 
Upright  and  sound, 
By  this  sun's  noonsteds  made 
So  great,  his  body  now  alone  projects  the  shade. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

Noontide,  s.    Midday  ;  time  of  noon. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
All  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  402. 
We  expect  the  morning  red  in  vain ; 
'Tis  hid  in  vapours,  or  obscured  in  rain. 
The  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require ; 
'Tis  black  in  storm,  or  red  in  lightning  fire. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  405. 
Next  came  Sir  Galahad; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

Wordsworth,  Romance  of  the  Water  Lily. 

Noory.  s.  [Fr.  nourri  =  (person)  nourished ; 
being  the  past  part,  of  nvurrir  =  nourish.] 
Child. 

And  in  her  arms  the  naked  noory  strained ; 
Whereat  the  boy  began  to  strive  agood. 

Turberville.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Noose,  s.  [Provincial  French,  nous,  mis, 
nouzel,  from  Lat.  nodus =  knot.  —  Wedg- 
wood.] Running  knot,  which  the  more  it 
is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 

Can'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale  r 
Catch  with  a  hook,  or  with  a  noose  inthral  ? 

G.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Where  the  hangman  does  dispose, 
To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  115. 
Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose. 

Dryden,  Essay  upon  Satire.  250. 

Noose,  v.  a.    Tie  in  a  noose ;  catch;  entrap. 
The  sin  is  woven  with  threads  of  different  sizes, 
yet  the  least  of  them  strong  enough  to  noose  and 
entrap  us. — Dr.H.  More,  Government  of  the  'Tongue, 
p.  40. 

Nope.  s.  [?  alp,  or  alph,  provincial  name  of 
the  bulltinch,  pronounced  aup,  ope,  and 
converted  into  nope,  by  misdivision  ;  a  nope 
=  anope. — see  Nag  and  Newt.]  Bull- 
finch. 

By  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlark  place  we 
then, 

The  redsparrow,  the  nope,  the  redbreast,  and  the 
wren.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Nopster.  s.  [for  the  power  of  the  -st-,  as  a 
sign  of  the  female  sex,  or  feminine  gender, 
see  under  Spinster.]  Woman  employed 
in  smoothing  woven  tissues. 

The  women  by  whom  this  [nipping  off  the  knots, 
flock,  pile,  or  nap  of  cloth]  was  done,  were  formerly 
called  nopsters. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology,  v.  Nap. 
Nor.  conj. 

1.  Particle  marking  the  second  or  subsequent 
branch  of  a  negative  proposition. 

Nor,  comporting  itself  as  a  part  of 
speech,  like  or,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  neither  as  that  word  does  to 
either,  notwithstanding  many  current  state- 
ments, is  the  only  true  conjunction  in  the 
constructions  neither  .  .  .  nor.  It  is  nor 
which  (as  a  disjunctive)  disjoins  two  pro- 
positions ;  the  function  of  neither  being  to 
indicate  the  manner  (i.e.  as  an  alternative) 
or  mode  in  which  that  disjunction  takes 
place.  Nor  alone  will  give  a  second  proposi- 
tion ;  with  neither  added,  it  does  no  more. 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 

Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel. 

2.  The  negative  double. 

Mine  eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 

Nor,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt.  Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
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3.  Neither  omitted. 

Before  her  gates  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay; 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman 

Pow'r,  disgrace,  nor  death  could  ought  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue,  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart. 

Daniel, 

Simois  MorXanthus  shall  be  wanting  there; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AVneid,  vi.  135. 

4.  Instead  of  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  I  pray  thee,  be 
Modest,  and  not  follow  me, 

1  nor  love  myself  nor  thee.  B.  Jonson. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight, . . . 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  335. 

When  men  shall  generally  confess 
Their  folly  and  their  wickedness  ; 
Yet  act  as  if  there  neither  were 
Among  them  conscience,  wit,  or  fear; 
When  they  shall  talk  as  if  they  had 
Some  brains,  yet  do  as  they  were  mad; 
And  nor  by  reason,  nor  by  noise, 
By  human  or  by  heavenly  voice, 
By  being  praised  or  reproved, 
By  judgments  or  by  mercies,  moved  : 
Then  look  for  so  much  sword  and  fire 
As  such  a  temper  doth  require. 

Wither,  Amygdala  Britannica. 

But  how  perplext,  alas!  is  human  fate! 
I  whom  nor  avarice,  nor  pleasures  mo\c  ; 
Yet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love.  Walsh. 

Xformal.  adj.  [Lat.  normalis,  from  norma  = 

rule,  standard.]   According  to  a  standard, 

type,  or  model. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  how  numerous  may 
be  the  modifications  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
same  normal  condition  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, — if 
we  suppose  the  three  causes  which  we  have  enume- 
rated, capable  of  acting  separately,  or  together.  If, 
for  instance,  the  normal  character  of  a  flower  con- 
sisted of  five  sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and 
five  carpels ;  and  these  several  parts  were  so  ar- 
ranged, that  all  those  which  were  in  any  one  whorl, 
alternated  in  position  with  those  in  the  contiguous 
whorls— this  arrangement  would  constitute  a  highly 
regular  flower,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  genus 
Crassula.  By  simultaneously  suppressing  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  parts  of  each  whorl,  we  may  conceive 
four  other  flowers  to  be  formed,  equally  symmetri- 
cal with  the  original,  but  disagreeing  with  this  nor- 
mal type,  in  not  possessing  a  quinary  arrangement 
of  their  parts.  Irregularity  might  now  be  intro- 
duced, by  suppressing  certain  parts  of  some  whorls 
and  not  of  others,  or  by  forming  adhesions  between 
two  or  more  parts  of  one  whorl,  whilst  the  other 
parts  remained  free;  or  by  supposing  some  of  the 
parts  of  one  whorl  to  degenerate,  and  assume  a 
variety  of  shapes.  In  this  way,  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  a  few  normal 
types;  and  it  is  by  detecting  these,  that  the  system- 
atic botanist  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  affinities  of 
certain  species,  which  at  first  sight  appear  widely 
separated.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  120. 

Normal  schools  form  a  regular  part  of  the  estab- 
lishments for  education  in  many  Continental  States, 
especially  in  Germany.  The  normal  school  of  Paris 
was  suppressed  in  ls2I,but  revived  a  few  years  after- 
wards. In  England  there  are  many  establishments 
known  as  training  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating masters  for  primary  schools. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Normally,  adv.    In  a  normal  manner. 

[This]  seems  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  first 
production  of  tendons  and  ligaments  is  normally 
accomplished. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  223 :  1853. 

Norroy,  s.  [see  extract.]  Title  of  the  third 
of  the  three  kings  at  arms,  or  provincial 
heralds. 

Prouder  by  far  than  all  the  Garters,  Norroy  s,mv\ 
Clarencieux, — Burke. 

The  three  chief  heralds  are  called  Kin^s-at-arms  ; 
of  which  the  Garter  is  the  principal.  .  .  .  The  next  is 
Clarencieux  or  Clarentius,  ordained  by  Edward  IV., 
who.  attaining  the  Dukedom  of  Clarence  by  the 
death  of  George  his  brother  . . .  made  the  herald 
who  belonged  to  that  Dukedom  a  King-at-arms, 
and  called  him  Clarencieux;  his  proper  office  is  to 
marshal  and  dispose  the  funerals  or  all  the  lesser 
nobility,  knights,  and  squires,  through  the  realm,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Trent.  The  third  is  Norroy, 
quasi  North  Roy,  whose  office  and  business  is  the 
same  on  the  North  side  of  the  Trent,  as  Clarentius 
is  on  the  South  -.  which  is  unlimited  by  his  name, 
signifying  the  Northern  King,  or  King-at-arms  of 
North  parts. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary,  Herald, 
North,  s.  [A.S.  novS.]  Point  opposite  to  the 
sun  in  the  meridian. 

More  uneonstant  than  the  wind  ;  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north; 
And  being  anger'd  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  soutli. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  L  4. 
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The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  1.  4. 
Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 
To  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Drydcn. 
As  the  first  clement  in  :i  compound. 

North.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  hori- 
zon, being  that  intersection  of  the  horizon  and 
meridian  which  is  nearest  our  pole.  . .  .  The  advo- 
cates for  the  north-east  passage  have  divided  that 
navigation  into  three  parts;  and.  by  endeavouring 
to  show  that  these  three  parts  have  been  passed  at 
different  times,  they  conclude  from  them  that  the 
whole  taken  collectively  is  practicable.  Tnese  three 
parts  are,  ).  From  Archangel  to  the  river  Lena;  i. 
From  the  Lena  round  Tschukotskoi  Noss  (or  the 
north-eastern  promontory  of  Asia)  to  Kamtschatka; 
and,  3.  from  Kamtschatka  to  Japan.  ...  A  north- 
west passage  by  Hudson's  Bay  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  but  hitherto 
without  any  success.  Some  greatly  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  think  the 
observations*  made  by  the  Russians  give  us  small 
hopes  of  success.  It  appears  (from  the  Phil.  Trans, 
no.  482),  that  the  Russians  have  passed  between  the 
land  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  coast  of  Asia  ;  and,  as 
the  Dutch  formerly  discovered  the  northern  coasts 
of  Nova  Zembla,  we  may  be  now  well  assured  that 
the  country  is  really  an  island. . .  .  North-east,  nor  th- 
east-and-by-east,  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  com- 
pass between  the  north  and  Bast. — Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
North,  adj.  Northern. 

This  shall  be  your  north  border,  from  the  great 
sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  mount  Hor.  — 
Numbers,  XXXIV.  7. 
Northeast,  s.    Point  between  the  north  and 
east. 

Can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog-star,  and  the  bleak  north-east? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  368. 

Northeast,  adj.  Denoting  the  point  between 
the  north  and  east. 

The  north-east  wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum. 

Stiakespcar,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,WAS\. 

John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
discovered  all  the  north-east  coasts  hereof. — Heylin. 
Northeaster,  s.    Wind  which  blows  from 
the  north-east. 
Welcome,  wild  Northeaster ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr, 
Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee  ! 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley.  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind. 
Northerly,  adj.    Being  towards  the  north. 
The  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  commonly 
esteemed  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather,  are 
really  the  effects  of  the  cold  or  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere.— Derha  m . 
Northern,   adj.     Belonging  to,  connected  I 
with,  coming  from,  the  North. 

Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shakes-pear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
If  we  erect  a  red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and  hang 
it  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where  the  lower 
end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth  rest,  that  is 
the  northern  point.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Northing,  s.    In  Navigation.    Difference  of 
latitude  made  by  a  ship  sailing  northwards. 
Northstar.  s.    Polestar  ;  lodestar. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations, 
there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect 
to  the  northstar.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Northward,  adj.  Having  a  direction  to- 
wards the  north. 

Northward,  or  Northwards,  adv.  Towards 
the  north. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow 'U  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain. — Iiacon. 

Northward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  3. 

A  close  prisoner  in  a  room,  twenty  foot  square, 
being  at  the  northside  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty 
to  walk  twenty  foot  southward,  not  to  walk  twenty 
foot  northward. — Locke. 

Northwest,  s.    Point  between  the  north  and 

west, 
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The  bathing  places  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  summer 
setting,  that  is  nortliwest. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Northwester,  s.    Wind  which  blows  from 

the  northwest. 
Northwind.  s.    Wind  which  blows  from  the 

north. 

The  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  nort/iwind. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  842. 
When  the  fierce  northwind,  with  his  airy  forces 
Rears  up  the  Baltiek  to  a  foaming  fury.  Watts, 

Nose.  s.    [A.S.  ncese.~] 

I.  Part  of  the  face  so  called. 

Down  with  the  nose, 
Take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure. 
There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visatre  some 
what  longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  could  not  have  con- 
sisted with  such  a  soul. — Locke. 
[The  name  of  the  nose  is  doubtless  taken  from  an 
imitation  of  noises  made  through  the  nose,  as  Ger- 
man nicsen,  to  sneeze.  So  Gaelic  sron,  the  nose, 
compared  with  English  snore;  Greek  puyx°?.  snout, 
muzzle,  beak,  face  (properly  nose),  compared  with 
poy^oc,  a  snoring,  pe'vv".  to  snore,  snort. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology."] 

•2.  Nozzle. 

The  lunirs  are  as  bellows,  the  aspera  arteria  is  the 
nose  of  the  bellows. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

3.  Scent ;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  doc  for  a  better  nose 
than  his  master. — Collier,  On  Envy. 

Lead  by  the  nose.  Drag  by  force,  as  a  bear 
by  his  ring  ;  lead  blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear. 
Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold. 

Shakespear.  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows 
How  saints  lead  brothers  by  the  nose. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  i.  1,751. 
This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  shams,  when  the 
multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  noses  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  —  Sir  R.  L' Estrange.     (Nares   by  H. 
and  W.) 

Length  of  one's  nose.  As  far  as  one  can  see 
at  the  first  view. 

The  Convention,  seeing  clearly  before  and  after, 
were  a  paralysed  Convention.  Seeing  clearly  to  the 
length  of  its  own  nose,  it  is  not  paralysed. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.iii.  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Nose  of  wax.  Flexible  person  ;  one  whose 
principles  are  so  loose  as  to  allow  him  any 
amount  of  change. 

But  vows  with  you  being 
To  your  religion,  a  nose  of  wax, 
To  be  turned  every  way. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 
As  the  judge  is  made  by  friend,  bribed  or  other- 
wise affected,  as  a  nose  of  wax. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  introduction. 

As  there's  no  rite  nor  custom  that  can  show  it, 
But  I  can  soon  conform  myself  unto  it, 
Yea  of  my  faith  a  nose  of  wax  I  make, 
Though  all  I  doe  seems  done  for  conscience  sake. 

Honest  Ghost.  (Nares  by  H.  and  YVr.) 

Put,  or  thrust,  one's  nose  out  of  joint.  Put 
one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 

Who  was  very  well  assured  that  it  could  he  no 
other  than  his  owne  manne  that  hndthrust  his  nose 
so  far  out  of  joint. — Riche,  Farewell  to  the  Military 
Profession :  1581. 

Standing  on  tiptoe,  looking  toward  the  door  to 
behold  a  rivall,  that  lie  would  put  liis  nose  out  of 
joint. — Amim,  Nest  of  Ninnies. 

And  why  so,  I  pray  you.  but  that  you  love  him 
better  than  me?  And  fearing  now  lest  this  wench 
which  is  brought  over  hither  should  put  your  nose 
out  of  the  joy  ut.  coming  between  home  and  you.  and 
have  such  a  trimme  fellowe  herselfe.— Terence  in 
English:  1G14. 

Take  pepper  in  nose.    Take  offence. 

A  man  is  teisty  and  anger  wrinkles  his  note  ;  such 
a  man  takes  pepper  in  the  nose. — Optick  Glasse  of 
Humours:  1039. 

Alas  !  what  take  ye  pepper  in  the  hos' 
To  see  King  Charles  his  colours  worne  in  pose? 

Rump  Songs.  (Nares  by  It.  and  W.) 

Thrust  one's  nose  into  the  affairs  of  others. 
Be  meddling  with  other  people's  matters  ; 
be  a  busybody. 
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Turn  up  the  )iosc.  Show  contempt :  (with  at). 
'  He's  a  fine,  straight  youth ;  what's  he  been  brought 
up  to?'  'Oh  !  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  his  father's 
customers,  and  be  a  fine  gentleman ;  not  much  elso, 
I  think.'—  George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Under  o?ie's  nose.    Under  immediate  range 
of  observation. 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce  seo 
what  passes  tinder  my  nose.— Pope,  Letters. 

Wipe  nose :  (with  of).    Cheat ;  cozen.  A 
Latinism  from  emungo  =  clear  the  nose. 

What  hast  thou  done?— I've  wiped  tl*e  old  men's 
noses  of  their  money. — Terence  in  English  :  1614. 

But  loe  now  comes  forth  the  very  destruction  of 
our  substance ;  who  toipes  our  noses  of  all  that  wo 
should  have. — Ibid. 

Strange  children,  to  wipe  her  husband's  owno 
children's  nose  of  their  share  in  his  goods. — Passen- 
ger of  Benvenuto:  1612. 
Nose.  v.  a. 

1.  Scent;  smell. 

You  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.— Shake- 
spear, Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

2.  Face ;  oppose.  Rare. 

Suffering  them  to  nose  and  impudentize  the  doc- 
tors and  masters  of  the  old  stamp. — A.  Wood,  Athena; 
Oxontenses  (in  151tt). 

Nose.  v.  it.    Look  big;  bluster.  Hare. 

Adulterous  Antony  .  .  .  turns  you  off, 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 
Nosebit.  s.    See  extract. 

[A]  nosebit,  in  block-making,  is  a  bit  similar  to  a 
gouge-bit.  having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  of  its 
end. — Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Nosed,  adj.    Having,  provided  with,  a  nose. 

a.  Literally. 

The  slaves  are  nosed  like  vultures. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea-Voyage. 

b.  Figuratively.  In  the  way  of  sagacity  (as 
that  of  a  dog  on  a  scent). 

There's  no  knavery  but  is  nosed  like  a  dog.  and  can 
smell  out  a  dog's  meaning. — Middleton,  The  Witch. 

Nosebleed,  s.    Native  plant  so  called ;  yar- 
row; Achillea  millefolia. 

Nosebleed— the  yarrow,  from  its  having  been  put 
into  the  nose,  as  we  learn  from  Gerarde,  to  cause 
bleeding  and  to  cure  the  megrim,  and  also  from  its 
being  used  as  a  means  of  testing  a  lover's  fidelity. 
Forby,  in  his  East  Anglia  .  . .  tells  us  that  in  that 
part  of  England  a  girl  will  tickle  the  inside  of  the 
nostril  with  a  leaf  of  this  plant,  saying — 

'  Yarroway,  yarroway,  bear  a  white  blow ; 
If  my  love  love  me,  my  nose  will  bleed  now.' 
— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 
Nosegay,    s.    [?  gay.}     Posy ;   bunch  of 
flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 

Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 
He  watch'd  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Sold ! — pretty  fellow  you,  with  the  nosegay  in 
your  button-hole,  to  talk  of  selling  \—Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  xxxiii. 

Noseless,  adj.    Wanting  a  nose ;  deprived 

of  the  nose. 

Mangled  Myrmidons, 
Noseless,  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to 
him.    Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Ci  essida,  v.  5. 
Nosing;,   s.    In  Architecture.  Overlapping 

and  rounded  part  of  a  step  in  a  staircase. 
Nosological,  adj.     Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  nosology. 

In  the  most  celebrated  medical  works  which 
have  appeared  in  England  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  instance  of 
the  adoption  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement. 
Abroad,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  it  is  more  valued. 
— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.ii. 
ch.  vi.  note. 

(See also  under  Nosology.) 

Nosolog-ist.  s.     One  who  studies,  investi- 
gates, or  frames  nosologies. 

But  the  best  nosologists  have  not  always  been  the 
best  physicians. — Dr.  Mason  Goode. 
Nosology,  s.  [Gr.  voaoc.  =  disease  +  Ad-yoc.  = 
word,  system  ;  element  for  element,  it  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  P  a  t  h o  1  og 3'  ( * adoq 
=  suffering,  ailment)  ;  in  import,  however, 
it  differs.]  Taxonomy,  or  systematic  clas- 
sification, of  diseases. 
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Medical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate 
the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
system  under  the  name  of  nosology ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  we  had  also  a  nosology  of  the  human 
understanding. — Rcid. 

Nosology  .  .  .  signilies  literally  a  treatise  or  doc- 
trine of  diseases,  in  which  sense  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  with  pathology.  The  term 
nosology,  however,  has  been  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  a  methodical  arrangement  of  diseases,  alter 
the  manner  of  the  classification  adopted  by  natural 
historians,  of  which  several  ingenious  systems  were 
devised  during  the  last  century. . .  .  Encouraged  by 
the  example,  and  above  all  aided  by  the  previous 
original  labours  of  Sauvages.  several  authors  soon 
followed  his  steps  in  the  contrivance  of  nosological 
arrangements. — Rees,  Cyclopeed ia. 

A  similar  process  of  thought  gave  birth  to  his 
nosology,  or  general  classification  of  diseases,  which 
some  have  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
labours;  though,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  we 
must,  I  think,  reject  all  such  attempts  as  premature, 
and  as  likely  to  work  more  harm  than  good,  unless 
they  are  simply  used  as  a  contrivance  to  aid  the 
memory.  At  all  events,  the  nosology  of  Cullen, 
though  it  exhibits  clear  traces  of  his  powerful  and 
organizing  mind,  is  fast  falling  into  disrepute.  — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Nosopoetic.  adj.  [Gr.  7ronjr«oc  =  having  a 
tendency  to  make,  power  of  making  ;  noism 
=  I  make.]    Producing  diseases.  Hare. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetick ;  that  is, 
have  a  power  of  producing  diseases. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Nostalgia,  s.    [Gr.  vonroc  =  return,  a\yoc  = 
pain,  grief.]    Homesickness  ;  form  of  in- 
sanity characterized   thereby :   (the  two 
words  nearly  translate  one  another). 

Cases  from  some  presumed  cause  of  attack,  such 
as  puerperal  mania,  hysterical  mania,  phthisical 
mania,  nostalgia,  manie  a  potu,  &c.  .  .  .  derived  from 
causes  indicated  by  the  above  titles,  possess  no  dis- 
tinctive character,  according  to  my  experience,  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  them  a  distinct  kind  of  disease. 
— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  iv. 
Uostoc.  s.    [for  the  doubtful  derivation  see 
first  extract ;  though  the  name  of  a  genus 
in  Botany,  it  is  as  much  English  as  Latin  ; 
and  may  be  treated  as  an  English  word.] 
In  Botany.    Mould  (Alga)  so  called. 

The  name  Xostoc  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Para- 
celsus, and  he  is  reported,  by  Tournefort  and  Geoff roy, 
to  have  attributed  wonderful  properties  to  this  vege- 
table, and  to  have  expected  to  obtain  from  it  that  uni- 
versal solvent,  which  was  ono  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  chemists  of  his  school.  Geoffroy  analyzed  it,  as  he 
did  all  the  plants  that  came  in  his  way,  to  little  pur- 
pose, except  to  prove  that  such  an  analysis,  with  a 
view  to  detection  of  the  medical  uses  of  plants,  as- 
certains nothing.  Whether  the  attention  of  Para- 
celsus was  called  to  this  plant  by  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  its  being  the  remains  of  a  fallen  star,  or  of  a  Will- 
o'-the-wisp  does  not  appear.  Dillenius  justly  com- 
plains that  the  above  French  writers  have  not  told 
us  where  that  famous  quack  or  his  disciples  speak 
of  It.  Some  have  thought  it  a  gelatinous  deposition 
from  the  clouds,  when  they  touch  the  hills  ;  of  which 
notion  a  curious  instance  is  recorded  by  Linnams  in 
his  Lapland  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  2G2,  where  two  divines 
wanted  only  the  power,  as  they  were  plentifully 
stocked  with  malice,  of  inquisitors,  to  broil  him  alive 
for  not  believing  this  and  other  similar  philosophy. 
— Berkeley, Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  student,  after  a  few 
hours'  rain,  goes  out  into  the  open  air.  and  sees  the 
gravel  and  short  grass  strewed  with  gelatinous 
puckered  olive-coloured  masses,  of  which  he  per- 
ceived no  trace  a  few  hours  before:  his  curiosity  is 
excited,  and  he  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  production.  Externally  it  presents  no  marked 
differences,  and  within  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  uni- 
form jelly,  without  anything  to  make  him  suppose 
that  it  can  be  a  mass  of  eggs.  He  examines  it  under 
the  microscope,  and  he  finds  that  it  consists  of  neck- 
lacelike chains  of  pellucid  granules  immersed  in 
jelly  of  no  definite  structure.  Some  of  these  are 
larger  than  the  others.  He  finds  after  a  time  that 
they  change  colour  and  increase  considerably  in 
size,  though  still  retaining  a  regular  outline;  pre- 
sently the  matter  contained  in  their  cavity  becomes 
organised,  and  a  new  necklace  of  spores  is  contained 
within  it :  in  fact,  he  has  a  young  repetition  of  the 
perfect  plant,  requiring  only  extension  of  parts  to 
assume  completely  its  size  and  aspect.  This  answers 
to  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  but  the  plant  does 
not  germinate  as  described;  lie  can  discover  no 
sexual  indications,  though  germination  does  not 
take  place  by  the  protrusion  of  a  filament,  and  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell  at  once  gives  rise  to  a  new 
plant.  He  believes  it  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  he  feels  that  he  has  hit  upon  one  of  those 
exceptional  cases  which  defy  mathematical  accuracy. 
But  still  he  has  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
plant  is  Nostoc  commune,  a  widely-distributed  alga, 
bordering  very  close  on  the  gelatinous  lichens.— 
Ibid.,  p.  16:  1857. 
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Nostril,  s.  [A.S.  nose-\yrel\  \yrl  =  piercing, 
aperture ;  word  for  word,  drill.']  Open- 
ing of  the  nose. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor,  are  not 
the  most  pernicious. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental  History. 
He  forni'd  thee,  Adam,  and  in  thy  nostrils 
breathed 

The  breath  of  life.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  525. 
Nostrum,  s.   [Lat.  neuter  of  noster  =  our, 
ours.]    Medicine,  the  formula  for  which  is 
unknown  to  all  except  its  author  or  pro- 
prietor. 

Very  extraordinary,  and  one  of  his  nostrums ;  let 
it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  '  Hie  jacet  auctor 
hujus  argumenti,'  for  nobody  ever  used  it  before. — 
Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fooTs  wrath  or  love? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  reveal'd; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before; 
And,  joining  the  freethinker's  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense — 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

For  the  leading  defect  of  his  life,  which  is  seen 
through  all  his  measures,  and  which  not  even  his 
great  capacity  and  habitual  industry  could  supply, 
was  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  upon  which 
large  plans  are  to  be  framed,  and  nations  to  be  at 
once  guided  and  improved.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  official  duties,  his  time  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one  who  had  a  claim  to  prefer,  a  grievance  to 
complain  of,  or  a  nostrum  to  propound.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Pitt. 

Not.  ado.    [ne  +  whit."] 

The  excuse  for  the  length  of  the  present 
excursus  on  this  word  must  be  found : — 

a.  In  the  complications  suggested  under 
the  entries  Non-,  None,  Nothing,  &c, 
and  the  references  under  Ne,  &c.  Our 
statements  elucidate  not  only  the  word 
under  notice,  but  others  besides. 

b.  In  the  relations  between  Logic  and 
Grammar,  combined  with  the  great  im- 
portance which  not,  in  the  dichotomy  of 
negative  and  affirmative,  is  invested  with  in 
the  former  department. 

c.  In  the  extent  to  which  the  facts  here 
indicated  are  facts,  not  only  of  the  English 
language,  but  of  language  in  general. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Greek  scholar 
may  observe  that  the  practical  details  be- 
tween the  use  of  oi  and  fi>)  may  be  simpli- 
fied by  an  approximate  view  of  a  part  of  the 
system  of  the  expression  of  negation  being 
investigated  (to  some  extent)  upon  a  gene- 
ral principle  rather  than  upon  a  mere  series 
of  empirical  rules. 

A.  What  is  not,  the  simple  negative,  as  a 
Part  of  Speech  ? 

B.  The  Incidence  of  the  Negative  Ele- 
ment. 

C.  The  extent  to  which  not  is  a  simple 
negative,  or  a  compound  one. 

D.  The  Negative  in  composition. 

E.  The  Double  Negative. 

F.  The  Transformation  of  the  Negative. 

G.  The  Origin  of  the  form  Never. 
II.  The  Relation  of  not  and  no. 


Not  as  the  Negative  element  in  a  Logical  Copula. 

What  follows  impugns  the  accuracy  of 
calling  not,  when  merely  a  simple  negative, 
an  adverb. 

In  Etymology  an  adverb  takes  the  verb 
as  it  is  found,  and  modifies  it.  Note  the 
simple  verb,  '  A  runs.'  If  A  run  quickly 
or  slowly,  the  adverb  tells  you  how  he  runs ; 
if  the  adverb  be  then  or  there,  it  tells  you 
when  and  where  the  running  took  place  ; 
in  other  words,  it  tells  you  something  about 
some  accessory  to  the  simple  act  of  run- 
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ning.  It  may  be  a  detail  of  time,  as  then 
It  may  be  a  detail  of  place,  as  there.  It 
may  be  a  detail  of  manner,  as  quickly. 
Logic,  generalizing  all  this,  and  making  a 
good  use  of  the  difference,  as  words,  be- 
tween manner  and  mode,  calls  all  this  by 
the  name  of  mode.  Now  mode  means  the 
manner  in  which  something  is  done,  and 
verb  means  something  doing  or  done,  and 
unless  something  is  done,  there  is  no  mode 
of  doing  it. 

But  what  if  we  say  'A  does  not  run  '? 
Is  wo/-doing  a  thing  a  mode  of  doing  it  ? 
Is 

A  is  non-existent 
a  mode  of  A's  existence  ?  In  common 
sense,  and  in  Language,  which  is  the  re- 
presentation of  common  sense,  does  not 
indicate  a  mode  ?  No.  It  does  so,  how- 
ever, in  Logic;  for  Logic  deals  only  with 
that  fraction  of  Language  which  is  cog- 
nizant with  the  rules  for  proof ;  and,  as 
Logic  is  fast  growing  into  a  science  which 
is  represented  by  symbols,  and,  as  in  such 
a  science  details  must  be  sacrificed  for 
generalities,  it  is  convenient,  in  Logic,  to 
deal  with  non -existence  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
istence. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  from 
Logic  that  the  vocabulary  for  Philology 
was  originally  supplied. 

Nevertheless,  the  pure  and  simple  nega- 
tive of  the  logicians  is  no  adverb.  It  is  a 
negative  and  it  is  a  particle ;  and  this  is 
all  that  the  grammarian  sees  in  it. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  the  word  is  is 
a  verb.  Upon  this  point  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Am.  There  it  is  argued  that  as 
no  is  only  a  negative,  so  is  am  (is)  merely 
(in  the  cases  where  not  is  only  a  negative) 
a  copula.  That  copula  and  negative,  with 
only  two  words  between  them  should  be 
claimed  as  the  names  of  two  distinct  parts 
of  speech  is  a  fact  in  Language.  That 
they  are  treated  otherwise  (the  one  as  a 
verb,  the  other  as  an  adverb)  is  a  fact. 
That  the  nomenclature  of  Logic  has  over- 
influenced  the  nomenclature  of  Philology 
is  the  explanation  (though  not  the  justi- 
fication) of  the  fact. 

B. 

The  Incidence  of  the  Negative  Element. 
Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  question,  in 
the  construction  of  a  negative  proposition, 
as  to  the  part  whereto  the  negative  ele- 
ment is  to  be  referred.  The  nature  of  this 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract. 
After  an  exhibition  of  the  ordinary  struc- 
ture of  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  '  A 
is-not  B,'  in  other  words,  that  the  negative 
element  is  made  a  part  of  the  copula,  the 
opposite  doctrine  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  predicate  '  A  is  Not-B '  is  thus 
criticised : — 

Some  logicians,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Hobbes,  state  this  distinction  differently ;  they  re- 
cognise only  one  form  of  copula,  is,  and  attach  the 
negative  sign  to  the  predicate.  '  Caesar  is  dead,' and 
'  Caesar  is  not  dead,'  according  to  these  writers,  are 
propositions  agreeing  not  in  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate, but  in  the  subject  only.  They  do  not  consider 
'dead,'  but  'not  dead,'  to  be  the  predicate  of  the 
second  proposition,  and  they  accordingly  define  a 
negative  proposition  to  be  one  in  which  the  predi- 
cate is  a  negative  name.  The  point,  though  not  of 
much  practical  moment,  deserves  notice  as  an  ex- 
ample (not  unfrequent  in  Logic)  where  by  means  of 
an  apparent  simplification,  but  which  is  merely 
verbal,  matters  are  made  more  complex  than  before. 
The  notion  of  these  writers  was,  that  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  distinction  between  Affirming  and  Deny- 
ing, by  treating  every  case  of  denying  as  the  affirm- 
ing of  a  negative  name.  But  what  is  meant  by  a 
negative  name?  A  name  expressive  of  the  absence 
of  an  attribute ;  so  that  when  wo  affirm  a  negative 
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ra.no,  what  wo  are  really  predicating  is  absence  and 
not  presence;  wo  are  asserting  not  that  anything 
is.  but  that  something  is  not;  to  express  which 
operation  no  word  seems  so  proper  as  the  word  de- 
nying. The  fundamental  distinction  is  between  a 
fact  and  the  non-existence  of  that  fact;  between 
seeing  something  and  not  seeing  it ;  between  Caesar's 
being  dead,  and  his  not  being  dead;  and  if  this 
were  a  merely  verbal  distinction,  the  generalization 
which  briugs'both  within  the  same  form  of  assertion 
would  be  a  real  simplification  :  the  distinction,  how- 
ever, being  real,  and  in  the  facts,  it  is  the  generali- 
zation confounding  the  distinction  that  is  merely 
verbal ;  and  tends  to  obscure  the  subject  by  treating 
the  difference  between  two  kinds  of  truth  as  if  it 
were  only  a  difference  between  two  kinds  of  words. 
To  put  things  together,  and  to  put  them  or  keep 
them  asunder,  will  remain  different  operations, 
whatever  tricks  we  may  play  with  language.— J'.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

This,  however,  gives  us  but  a  rough 
view  of  the  question  even  as  a  matter  of 
Logic.  That  in  some  cases  the  negative 
element  is  ?io?i--copular  is  evident.  Indeed, 
in  transposing  the  terms  of  a  Particular 
Negative  proposition,  the  attachment  of 
the  negative  to  the  term  is  a  recognized 
necessity : — 

Some  A  is-not  B, 
can  only  be  transposed  as 
Some  not-B  is  A. 
This  is  an  elementary  rule  which  may  be 
found  in  the  first  work  on  Logic  that  is  re- 
ferred to.    Again,  in  such  important  pro- 
positions as 

Everything  is  either  A  or  not-A; 
Not-A  is  the  universe  minus  A, 

the  incidence  of  the  negative  element  is 
extra-copular. 

How  far  Mr.  Mill  has  recognised  the 
predicative  Not  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  fourth  principal  division  of  names  is  into 
positive  and  negative.  Positive,  as  Man,  Tree,  Good ; 
negative,  as  Not-mn\\,  Not-gooA.  To  every  positive 
concrete  name,  a  corresponding  negative  one  might 
be  framed.  After  giving  a  name  to  any  one  thing, 
or  to  any  plurality  of  things,  we  might  create  a 
second  name  which  should  be  a  name  of  all  things 
whatever,  except  that  particular  thing  or  things. 
These  negative  names  are  employed  whenever  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  collectively  of  all  things  other 
than  something  or  class  of  things.  When  the  posi- 
tive name  is  connotative,  the  corresponding  nega- 
tive name  is  connotative  likewise,  but  in  a  peculiar 
way,  connoting  not  the  presence  but  the  absence  of 
an  attribute.  Thus,  not-white  denotes  all  things 
whatever  except  white  things;  and  connotes  the 
attribute  of  not  possessing  whiteness.  For  the  non- 
possession  of  any  given  attribute  is  also  an  attribute, 
and  may  receive  a  name  as  such  ;  and  thus  negative 
concrete  names  may  obtain  negative  abstract  names 
to  correspond  to  them. — J.  S.  Hill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  i.  ch.ii.  §  0. 

Still,  for  logicians,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  adopt  a  rule  for  the  sake  of  its  generality 
rather  than  because  it  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate :  so  tbat  what  is  good  in  Logic  may  be 
bad  in  Grammar.  In  Philology  thus  much 
is  certain — viz.  that  the  question  whether 
the  incidence  of  the  negative  element  be 
on  the  copula  or  the  predicate,  is  one 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  parti- 
cular case  under  notice.  Sometimes  it 
will  go  with  the  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other.  The  more,  however,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  predicate,  the  more  it  is 
likely  to  become  an  element  in  a  compound, 
wherein  the  latter  clement  is  a  noun  ;  and 
the  more  it  is  drawn  towards  the  copula, 
the  likelier  it  is  for  the  resulting  compound 
to  be  a  verb. 

The  application  of  these  two  rules  will 
appear  in  the  sequel. 

What  may  be  called  the  distribution  of  the  Nega- 
tive is  pretty  regular  in  English.  Thus,  when  the 
word  not  comes  between  an  Indicative,  Imperative, 
or  Subjunctive  mood  and  an  Infinitive  vsrb,  it  al- 
most always  is  taken  with  the  word  which  it  follows 
— '  I  can  not  eat '  may  mean  either '  I  can  not-czX,' 
i.e.  'I  can  abstain,'  or  'I  caw-not  eat,'  i.e.  'I  am  | 
unable  to  eat ; '  but,  as  stated  above,  it  almost  always 
has  the  latter  signification.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  < 
JEnglisli  Language. 
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On  the  other  hand — 

Clay,  not  dead,  but  soulless  ; 

Though  no  mortal  man  would  choose  thee, 
An  immortal  no  less, 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Byron,  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 

Whether  the  phrase  be  English  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  more  of  a  Hellenism  than  aught 
else.  Whether  English  or  Greek,  how- 
ever, it  is  open  to  the  question  whether  the 
negative  is  in  the  right  place.  If  not  is  to 
be  all  but  a  part  of  the  verb  refuse,  the 
sequence  we  expect  is  to  not  refuse.  This 
is,  probably,  quite  as  idiomatic  as  the  ex- 
isting combination,  and  somewhat  more 
grammatical.  On  the  other  hand  we  say 
'  Not  to  advance  is  to  retreat.'  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  precede  the  nega- 
tive, and  (so  to  say)  indicate  an  attraction 
in  another  direction. 

C. 

How  far  is  N  o  t  a  Simple  or  a  Compound  Negative. 

The  question  indicated  in  the  first  notice 
as  to  how  far  not  was  an  adverb  or  a  sim- 
ple negative,  will  be  modified  by  what  fol- 
lows. Simple  as  is  the  word  not  in  import, 
it  is,  etymologically,  a  compound ;  and, 
what  is  more,  the  second  element  is  truly 
adverbial,  i.e.  it  gives  not  only  the  negation, 
but  states  the  manner,  or  mode,  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  The  t  is  the  t  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wiht,  English  whit ;  so  that  not  not 
only  denies,  but  states  the  absolute  cha- 
racter of  the  negation.  iVof  =  not  a  whit, 
or  bit,  and  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel) 
something  even  more.  In  the  French  the 
same  union  of  the  mode  (degree)  with  the 
simple  negation  is  very  visible.  In  French, 
ne,  the  simple  negation,  precedes  the  verb  ; 
but  the  modal  element  follows  it,  being  pas 
(from  passus  =  step,  pace);  point  (from 
punctum)  ;  rien  (from  res  =  thing),  &c,  the 
verb  dividing  the  two. 

The  simple  negative  is,  indeed,  very 
rare.  Yet  the  element  n-,  which  conveys 
it,  is  found  in  all  the  languages  of  the  class 
to  which  the  English  belongs.  In  the 
Greek  it  is  the  least  conspicuous,  being 
superseded  as  a  separate  word  by  ob  and 
fit) ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  compounds, 
vt)\a)c,  &c,  that  it  occurs.  In  Latin,  too, 
it  is  in  composition  (nescio  =  know  not) 
that  it  appears  in  its  simplest  form.  Ne  is 
scarcely  a  pure  negative,  being  either  pro- 
hibitive, or  meaning  lest.  In  Non  (not) 
and  ncc  (nor)  a  second  element  appears. 

In  the  Gothic  (Mcesogothic),  ni  is  com- 
paratively common  =  both  not  and  nor. 
Ne  and  nei,  however,  are  concurrent  forms. 
As  the  language,  however,  becomes  mo- 
dern, the  compound  forms  predominate ; 
the  secondary  elements  being  -uh  and  -ja. 
The  former  is  the  «  and  que  of  the  clas- 
sical languages ;  the  latter  (according  to 
Grimm)  the  Latin  ac.  These  are  affixed  to 
the  ni,  with  which  they  coalesce,  and  soon 
lose  their  independent  character.  In  Old 
Saxon,  ne,  with  the  sense  of  both  neque 
and  non  in  Latin,  stands  as  ncc  before 
a  vowel.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  form  is 
net.  Here,  the  «  represents  the  Gothic 
aiv,  Latin  cevum  =  time,  age;  so  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nd  is  never,  in  respect  to  its 
etymology,  not  or  no  in  respect  to  its  sig- 
nification. The  Gothic  aiv,  the  Old  Ger- 
man nieo  =  never,  show  this. 

To  this  compound  (nd)  add  wiht  (whit), 
and  the  result  is  nalU  —  naught,  not,  in 
which  last,  three  words  are  represented  by 
three  letters.    Not  =  jii  the  root  of  ever  + 
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whit;  so  that  not,  simple  as  it  seems, 
=  never  a  bit. 

D. 

The  Negative  in  composition. 
As  long  as  the  negative  was  compara- 
tively simple,  it  preceded  the  verb ;  and,  as 
long  as  it  preceded  the  verb,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  coalesce  with  it.  The  single 
compound  nist  =  is  not,  is  Gothic.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  the  third  person  present 
that  it  occurs.  In  the  Old  German  it  takes 
the  prefix  e-,  and  becomes  enist;  but  this 
form  is  ephemeral.  The  tendency  to  com- 
position prevails,  and  with  it  the  tendency 
of  the  negative  to  follow  the  verb.  The 
French  practice  gives  us  an  interesting- 
variety,  or  compromise.  In  je  ne  parte 
pas,  there  is  a  kind  of  tmesis  or  division, 
the  verb  being  in  the  middle.  The  pure 
negative  precedes  ;  the  modal,  or  adver- 
bial, part  follows.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
tendency  to  composition  is  at  its  maximum, 
the  verbs  will,  wit  (know),  and  others, 
along  with  the  adjective  all,  being  all  sub- 
ject to  the  prefix  n, — nis,  nill,  not  (ne  wot 
=  not),  nalles,  being  all  common.  In  the 
Middle  English,  nc,  as  a  separate  word,  is 
common.  In  the  modern  English  it  disap- 
pears. As  long  as  this  prefixion  and  in- 
corporation existed,  there  was  but  a  slight 
basis  for  the  refinement  criticised  by  Mill, 
viz.  the  connection  of  the  negative  with 
the  predicate.  '  A  nis  B '  could  sc  arcely 
have  been  converted  by  '  A  is  not-~B! 

In  the  modern  German,  where  nicht  is 
(like  not)  a  compound,  it  follows  the  verb; 
ich  glaube  nicht  =  1  believe  not.  In  Eng- 
lish, this  combination,  however,  is  rhe- 
torical or  poetical  rather  than  collo- 
quial ;  for  in  English  the  negative  is 
rarely  used  with  a  single  verb ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  generally  preceded  by  do. 
This,  however,  it  invariably  follows — '  I 
do  not  believe.'  The  same  is  the  case  with 
can,  shall,  will,  have,  &c,  the  so-called 
auxiliaries. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic 
action  enterprised  for  the  Christian  cause,  and  ex- 
ecuted happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  as  it 
was  of  old. — Dryden. 

When  the  verb  is  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  nega- 
tive precedes  it.  Not  to  advance  is  to  retreat.  When 
the  verb  is  not  in  the  Infinitive  mood  the  negative 
follows  it.  He  advanced  not.  I  cannot.  This  rule 
is  absolute.  It  only  seems  to  precede  the  verb  in 
such  expressions  as  I  do  not  advance,  I  cannot  ad- 
vance, 1  have  not  advanced,  &c.  However,  the  words 
do,  can,  and  have,  are  no  Infinitives,  and  it  conse- 
sequently  follows  them.  The  word  advance  is  an 
Infinitive,  and  consequently  precedes  it.  Wallis's 
rule  makes  an  equivalent  statement,  although  differ- 
ently. 'Adverbium  negandi  not  (non)  verbo  post- 
ponitur  (nempe  auxiliari  primo  si  adsit ;  aut  si  non 
adsit  auxiliare,  verbo  principali)  :  aliis  tainen  ora- 
tionis  partibus  prsefigi  solet.' — Dr.  M.  G.  Latham, 
The  English  Language. 

This  order  is  commonest  in  the  Impera- 
tive mood ;  especially  when  the  true  Im- 
perative sense  (i.  e.  that  of  a  command)  is 
at  its  maximum. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not. — Psalms,  Iv.  4. 

Eorsake  me  not,  O  Lord;  O  my  God,  be  not  far 
from  me  \—ld.,  xxxviii.  21. 

E. 

The  Double  Negative. 
That  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative 
is  all  but  a  truism.  In  Greek,  however,  it 
is  said  that,  so  far  from  doing  this,  they  give 
intensity  to  the  denial.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  there  was  much  difference 
in  this  point  between  the  Greeks  and  our- 
selves; indeed,  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  word  necne  is 
an  instance  of  it  in  Latin.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
it  was  common  ;  e.g.  '  ne  wep  ]>u  nd  '  = 
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(we)  weep  thou  not.  (Luke,  vii.  13).  See 
under  Neither,  adv.,  2,  and  Never,  2. 
These  show  that  something:  of  the  kind  is 
tolerated  in  English.  To  repeat  a  ne- 
gative by  attaching  it  to  the  strengthen- 
ing element,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  doubling  of  the  pure  and  simple  nega- 
tive. The  latter  is  a  rare,  the  former  a 
common,  process. 

F. 

Transformation  of  the  Negative. 

The  nature  of  the  modal,  or  adverbial, 
element,  which  is  so  often  added  to  the 
simple  negative,  has  been  adequately  ex- 
plained. It  is  best  seen  in  the  French, 
where  it  pervades  the  whole  language.  In 
English,  however,  when  we  say,  4 1  don't 
care  a  Jiff  — a,  straw — a  bit?  we  treat  a  few 
phrases  as  the  Frenchman  treats  all.  We 
strengthen  (so  to  say)  the  negative. 

Now  it  is  hot  only  probable  a  priori,  but 
it  is  an  actual  fact  that,  after  this  strength- 
ening term  has  become  so  thoroughly  as- 
sociated with  the  negative  as  itself  to 
pass  for  one,  the  true  negative  may  drop 
out  of  the  combination,  and  the  accessary, 
having  superseded  it,  stand  in  its  place. 
This  is  what  has  been  indicated  as  a  trans- 
formation. Let  ne  drop  out  of  such  com- 
bination as_/e  ne  vois  pas,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  negative  character  of  the 
remainder  of  the  combination  would  be 
preserved.  Pas,  in  short,  would  stand  for 
ne.    So  might  point,  or  rien. 

Let  us  imagine  a  statement  whereby 
something  more  than  a  mere  negation, 
whereby  something  worse  than  nothing  is 
suggested.  Let  the  name  of  this  constitute 
the  strengthening  element,  and,  having 
done  so  for  a  time,  supersede  the  negative. 

By  doing  this  we  see  our  way  to  the  na- 
ture of  such  negatives  as  Devil  a  bit  =  not 
a  bit.    Compare  too  the  old  distich  : — 

'  When  the  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk 
would  be ; 

When  the  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  was  he.' 
Devil  a  monk  means  such  a  monk  as  the 
devil  would  make  ;  but  it  also  means  no 
monk  at  all. 

G. 

The  Origin  of  Never. 
The  separation  of  this  word  into  ever 
and  the  negative  prefix  is  easy.  A  diffi- 
culty, however,  presents  itself  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  final  -er.  Grimm,  in  his 
notice  of  the  negatives,  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this,  and,  in  his  account  of  the 
word  aiv,  he  has  suggested  an  explanation 
of  it.  How  does  aiv,  which  is  a  substan- 
tive, meaning  time,  duration,  age  (word 
for  word,  the  Latin  cevum)  come  to  take 
such  an  affix  as  -er  ?  Grimm  supposes 
that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon 
there  was  a  nominative  form  cefer,  of 
which  the  dative  was  cefre ;  whence  cefre, 
narfre ;  ever,  never.  The  words  in  the 
proper  German  dialects  which,  in  meaning, 
most  closely  correspond  with  the  English 
forms,  are  immer  {always),  and  nimmer 
(never).  In  origin,  however,  the  two  -ers 
are  different ;  that  of  the  Germans  being 
-mer  =  more. 

H. 

The  Relations  of  N o  t  and  No. 
Can  no  stand  for  not  ?  Can  not  stand 
for  no  f  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
are  several  constructions  wherein  the  one 
word  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  with- 
out any  glaring  impropriety.  Johnson's 
notice  under  the  second  head  of  N  o  runs 
a-28 
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thus — '  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these 
phrases,  no  longer,  no  more,  no  where  ; 
though  sometimes  it  may  be  so  commodi- 
ously  changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  ad- 
verb ;  as,  "  The  days  are  yet  no  shorter." ' 

When  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came  to 
Samuel. — 1  Samuel,  x.  14. 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces ;  ah,  no  longer  thine.  Dryden. 

In  '  the  days,'  &c,  the  construction  is, 
probably,  adverbial ;  and  no  =  in  no  degree, 
not  at  all.  This  is  because  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  thewTord  shorter. 
It  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with  days.  In 
Latin  it  would  be  translated  by  breviores. 
That  there  should  be  this  agreement  with 
a  substantive  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  degree  should  be  the 
comparative.    We  may  say — 

This  is  no  shorter  than  that. 
But  we  may  not  (in  English)  say — 
This  is  no  so  short  as  that. 

In  the  combinations,  however,  with 
longer  and  more,  the  case  is  different. 
Here  the  adjective  is  also  in  the  compa- 
rative degree,  but  in  gender  it  is  neuter. 
This  means  that,  if  the  signs  of  the  neuter 
gender  still  existed  in  English,  they  would 
indicate  that  gender  ;  and  this  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  construction 
is  adverbial,  rather  than  purely  and  simply 
adjectival. 

It  is  this  adverbial  and  comparative 
character  of  the  combination  that  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  not,  and  demands  that  of 
no.  The  adverbial  element  suggests  that 
the  comparison  is  between  two  states  or 
actions  of  some  single  agent  rather  than 
between  the  qualities  of  two  different  ob- 
jects. When  we  say  no  more,  we  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  previous  muchness  up  to 
a  certain  point.  No  longer,  in  like  manner, 
suggest  s  longness  up  to  the  time  of  its  ces- 
sation. And  this  it  is  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  comparative  termination  -er.  This, 
too,  it  is  which  no  pre-eminently  conveys, 
and  which  not  fails  to  convey. 

Here  no  is  held  to  be,  in  the  way  of 
construction,  articular.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  only  article  that  enters  into  such 
combinations.  We  cannot  say  a  longer,  a 
more,  or  every  longer,  every  more ;  and  it 
is  only  in  appearance  that  we  can  say  the 
longer,  or  the  more.  This  is  because  the 
the  in  such  combinations  as  '  all  the  more,' 
'  all  the  better,'  &c,  is  not  the  the  of  such 
combinations  as  '  the  father,'  '  the  man,' 
&c. ;  i.e.  it  is  not  the  ordinary  definite  ar- 
ticle. The  ordinary  definite  article  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the,  undeclined.  The  the  of 
'all  the  more'  (Latin  eomajus,  eo  melius) 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]>y,  the  ablative,  or  in- 
strumental, of  \mt. 

In  nowhere  (the  fourth  of  Johnson's  in- 
stances) the  combination,  probably,  gives 
a  compound  rather  than  a  pair  of  words. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  us  from 
considering  the  no  as  articular.  One  of 
the  commonest,  and  best  known  facts  in 
language,  is  the  tendency  of  the  article 
(especially  the  definite)  to  coalesce  so  tho- 
roughly with  its  noun  as  to  form  with  it  a 
single  word.  The  Danish  solen  =  the  sun, 
is  sol  +  hin  :  the  Rumanyo  omul  =  the  man, 
is  homo  +  ille. 

That  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  speak 
naturally  we  use  such  expressions  as,  '  I 
shall  be  there,  whether  or  no,'  is  beyond 
doubt :  and  Swift,  for  one,  has  used  it  in 
writing.    There  an  edition  of  Gulliver's 
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Travels  (the  editor  speaks  from  memory) 
where  it  may  not  only  be  found,  but  found 
with  a  foot-note  appended,  in  which  it  is 
branded  as  bad  grammar,  and  not  sug- 
gested in  its  stead.  That  '  whether  or  not' 
is  easier  to  parse  than  '  wdiether  or  no,'  is 
true ;  yet,  as  facts  in  Language  must  be 
taken  as  they  are  found,  the  criticism  is 
misplaced.  No  one  condemns  an  approxi- 
mately equivalent  combination  in  Latin, 
viz.,  necne.  Yet  the  analysis  of  the  sen- 
tences in  which  it  occurs  is  equally  difficult. 

In  phrases  like  the  following,  where  not 
is  followed  by  but,  the  full  sense  can  gene- 
rally be  obtained  by  inserting  only,  simply, 
merely,  or  some  similar  adverb.  The  ex- 
act word,  however,  which  is  omitted  is 
doubtful ;  indeed  there  is  probably  no 
omission  or  ellipsis  at  all.  What  the 
word  not  really  denies  is  not  the  applica- 
tion of  the  verb  (despise)  to  the  noun 
(man),  for  this  is  affirmed,  but  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  first  noun  to  convey  the 
whole  application  of  the  verb. 

He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man, 
but  God; — 1  Thessalonians,  iv.  8. 

Despiseth  not  man  [tm/i/,]  but  God. —  Whitby, 
Paraphrase  ami  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  1  Thessalonians,  iv.  8. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  correctly:  where  rhetorick  is  not  necessary, 
grammar  may  be  spared.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

It  is  only  from  the  general  import  of  the 
proposition  that  this  interpretation  can  be 
inferred.  In 

He  struck  not  John,  but  Charles, 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  im- 
port of  the  words,  viz.,  Charles  was  struck  ; 
John  was  not  struck.  In  speaking,  the 
pronunciation  helps  us.  When  not  can  be 
rendered  by  not  only,  it  is  sounded  with 
emphasis.  The  phrase  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  Grecism,  the  Greek  being 
the  language  where  the  omission  of  /ioi  ov 
(only),  in  combination  with  oi  (no),  and 
a\\a  (but),  is  common  ;  and  in  transla- 
tions this  may  be  the  case.  The  extract 
from  Locke,  however,  reads  as  natural  and 
vernacular. 

Such  is  the  notice  of  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  difficult  words  in  our  language;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  not  only  is 
every  proposition  either  Affirmative  or 
Negative,  but  that  every  Affirmative  pro- 
position, when  contradicted,  becomes  Ne- 
gative ;  and,  furthermore,  that  every 
name  has  its  contrary  ;  the  part  that  it 
plays  in  language  also  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  important. 

It  has  changed  much,  and  it  still  keeps 
on  changing.  There  is  no  recognition  in 
English  grammar  of  such  a  Conjugation, 
Voice,  or  Mood,  as  the  Negative ;  though, 
in  many  languages,  such  as  the  Fin,  the 
Turkish,  and  others,  it  gives  as  true  an 
inflection,  and  is  as  definitely  recognised, 
as  the  Optative  ,  or  Imperative,  in  Greek. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  use  of  not,  as  an 
element  in  certain  combinations,  is  that 
by  which  inflexions  are  developed.  When 
following  an  ordinary  verb,  not  remains 
unchanged.  But,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  rarely  does  follow  an  ordinary 
verb.  It  is  the  auxiliary  verbs  with 
which  not  combines.  These  it  follows  ; 
and  with  these  it  coalesces,  losing,  in 
English,  its  vowel,  and  becoming  can't,  in 
Scotch,  its  final  consonant,  and  becoming 
canna.  Here  the  affix  comports  itself  as 
a  part  of  the  verb  with  which  it  coalesces, 
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i.o.  as  an  inflexion.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  but  the  non-recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  ordinary  English  grammarians 
of  such  an  inflexion  as  the  negative  con- 
jugation to  prevent  words  like  cant  and 
wont  from  being  treated  as  Moods,  Con- 
jugations, or  the  like.  If  such  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  an  inflexional  affix,  formed 
out  of  three  dibtinct  words,  the  first  of 
which  began  as  &  prefix. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
interesting  word  ;  a  word  which  begins  as 
a  prefix,  being  simple,  and  ends  as  a  suf- 
fix, being  compound — in  each  case  giving 
what  may  be  called  a  negative  inflexion. 

Mean  while,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  ordinary  negative  with  the  adjective  is 
neither  not,  nor  no,  nor  ne,  but  un-,  as 
in  unkind.  It  is  submitted  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
(already  given  in  italics)  between  n-  and 
the  copula. 

An  element  treated  as  copular  would 
not  be  one  which  attached  itself  naturally 
to  the  Predicate.  Hence,  in  Greek,  a,  in 
Latin,  in-,  in  English,  un-,  stand  with  ad- 
jectives in  the  place  of  ov,  non,  and  not — 
afiXafinc,  ingratus,  untrue.  And,  again, 
an  element  which  had  a  tendency  to  be- 
come compound  would,  as  such,  be  incon- 
venient for  composition  at  all.  Hence, 
the  disuse  of  n-  in  composition  generally. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  suflix,  with  its  form 
modified,  it  returns  to  its  old  function  ;  and 
can't  and  canna,  with  a  simplified  form,  and 
a  place  after  the  verb,  take  the  guise  of 
inflexions — the  inflexions  of  a  language  in 
its  later  stages. 

Wot.  v.  a.    [ne  +  wot  =  knew. — see  Wit,  ».] 

1.  Know  not. 

But  sooth  to  say,  I  n'ot  how  men  him  call. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  prologue. 
Deare  sonne,  great  beene  the  evils  which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
That  [  n'ote  whether  praise  or  pitty  more. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Could  not ;  could  not  know  how  to. 

But  he  that  last  left,  help  away  did  take, 
And  both  her  hands  fast  bound  unto  a  stake, 
That  she  n'ote  stirre.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Notability.  5. 

1.  Character  of  that  which  is  notable. 

2.  Notable  persons:  (as  such,  capable  of  being 
used  in  the  plural ;  probably  founded  upon 
the  French  notables). 

You  will  go  down  on  Friday;  feed  the  notabilities 
well ;  speak  out ;  praise  Peel ;  abuse  O'Connell  and 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber ;  anathematize  all 
waverers;  say  a  good  deal  about  Ireland;  stick  to 
the  Irish  Registration  Bill,  that's  a  good  card  ;  and 
above  all,  my  dear  Harry,  don't  spare  that  fellow 
Millbank. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Notable,  adj. 

1   Remarkable  ;  memorable  ;  observable. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears;  which, it  seems,  all  worthy 
fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  same  is  notified  in  the  notablest  places  of  the 
diocess. — A  rchbishop  Whitgift. 

At  Kilkenny,  many  notable  laws  were  enacted, 
which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enormi- 
ties, how  much  the  English  colonies  were  corrupted. 
— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Two  young  men  appeared,  notable  in  strength,  ex- 
cellent in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel.—  2  Mac- 
cabees, iii.  26. 

They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken.— 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Both  parties  lay  still  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days. — Ibid. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  passed 
this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
tin;  height  of  sin. — South,  Sermons. 

So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  first  shock  of  rage  and 
disappointment,  began  to  accommodate  herself  as 
best  she  could  to  her  altered  fortunes,  and  to  save 
Slid  retrench  with  all  her  might.   SI  e  instructed 
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her  daughters  how  to  bear  poverty  cheerfully,  and 
invented  a  thousand  notable  methods  to  conceal  or 
evade  it.  She  took  them  about  to  balls  and  public 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  praiseworthy 
energy;  nay,  she  entertained  her  friends  in  a  hos- 
pitable comfortable  manner  at  the  Rectory,  and 
much  more  frequently  than  before  dear  .VI iss" Craw- 
ley's legacy  had  fallen  in. —  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair, 
eh.  xxxix. 

The  growth  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  shown  in  much  more 
of  the  poetry  of  the  time  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
two  Fletchers.  Others  of  the  most  notable  names 
of  this  age  are  Quark's,  Derrick,  Herbert,  and 
Crashaw. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

2.  Notorious.  Ironical. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  When 
any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from  being  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  he  sent  for  all  his  goods. — Addi- 
son, Freeholder. 

Notable,  s.    Thing  worthy  of  observation. 
Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  nations  re- 
cord.— Addison. 

Notableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Notable  ;  remarkableness  ;  worthiness 
of  observation. 

Neither  could  the  notableness  of  the  place  .  .  . 
make  us  to  mark  it. — Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon  I. 
Against  Idolatry. 

Notably,  adv.    In  a  notable  manner. 

1.  Memorably  ;  remarkably. 

This  we  see  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  polling 
of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Herein  doth  the  endless  mercy  of  God  notably  ap- 
pear, that  he  vouchsafed!  to  accept  of  our  repentance, 
when  we  repent,  though  not  in  particular  as  we 
ought  to  do. — Perkins. 

2.  With  consequence ;  with  show  of  im- 
portance. Ironical. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  nota- 
bly ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him. 
— Addison. 

Notarial,  adj.    Taken  by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing,  though 
not  a  publick  instrument,  through  want  of  a  notarial 
evidence. — Ayliffe. 

Notary,  s.  Person  who,  in  England,  enters, 
registers,  attests,  or  notes  certain  docu- 
ments to  make  them  authentic,  chiefly  in 
mercantile  matters.  In  foreign  countries 
their  duties  are  more  varied ;  originally 
they  were  writers  who  took  note  of  what 
occurred  at  public,  legal,  constitutional, 
or  other  like  meetings.  See  extract;  also 
under  Protonotary. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  have  that  very 
book  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their  present 
authorised  notaries  do  write  those  things  fully  and 
only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are  by 
their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be  their 
own. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  bond.      Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.— Bacon,  Neio  Atlantis. 
So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 

Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 
A  ministerial  notary  ;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

■  Donne. 
They  have  in  each  province,  intendants  and  no- 
taries—Sir W.  Temple. 

Notaries,  Apostolical  and  Imperial.  Public  no- 
taries appointed  by  the  popes  and  emperors,  in 
virtue  of  their  supposed  jurisdiction  over  other 
powers,  to  exercise  their  functions  in  foreign  states. 
Edward  II.  forbade  the  imperial  notaries  to  prac- 
tise in  England.  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  1190, 
abolished  both  these  classes  of  notaries,  and  for- 
bade his  lay  subjects  to  employ  them.  [A]  notary 
or  notary  public,  [is]  in  English  law  one  who 
publicly  attests  documents  or  writings,  chiefly 
in  mercantile  matters,  to  make  them  authen- 
tic in  a  foreign  country;  protests  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  like.  The  statutes  i\  Geo.  I II.  c. 
79,  and  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  90,  regulate  the  admission  of  no- 
taries in  England.  They  must  have  been  appren- 
ticed five  years  to  a  notary  before  such  admission. 
The  name  notary,  among  the  Romans,  appears  to 
have  signified  a  shorthand  writer,  and  to  have  de- 
noted originally  the  persons  who  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity, especially  at  meetings  of  the  senate.  After- 
wards, the  notarii  were  secretaries  to  courts, 
officers,  &c.  In  modern  Europe,  the  notary  is  an 
olticer  whose  attestation  is  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  certain  instruments  ;  and  his  duties  are  more  or 
less  important  in  different  countries.  In  France 
the  notary  is  the  necessary  maker  of  all  contracts, 
&c,  where  the  subject-matter  exceeds  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  francs;  and  his  instruments,  which  are 
preserved  and  registered  by  himself,  are  the  orlgi 
nals,  the  parties  retaining  only  copies.  The  pre- 
sence and  administration  of  a  notary  is  also 
essential  to  the  division  of  lands  or  goods  on  In- 
heritance.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Notation,  s. 

1 .  Act  or  practice  of  recording  anything  by 
marks  :  (as  hy  figures  or  letters). 

Notation  teaches  how  to  describe  any  number  by 
certain  notes  and  characters,  and  to  declare  the 
value  thereof  being  so  described,  and  that  is  by 
degrees  and  periods. — Cocker. 

2.  Meaning;  signification. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  a  building. — Hammond. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  flotation  of  the 
word,  imports  a  double  knowledge;  one  of  a  divine 
law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action  ;  and  so  is 
the  application  of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  in- 
stance of  practice.— South. 

Notch,  s.  [connected  with  nidi ;  all  of  the 
meanings  of  which  word  are  deducible  from 
some  such  word  as  hnik  or  kneck,  denoting 
an  abrupt  movement  suddenly  checked ; 
thence  crack,  chip,  cut,  turn,  trick,  and  the 
like.  Nook  is  also  referred  to  the  same 
root — 'four  no/tede  it  is,'  from  Layamon 
(ii.  500)  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  water. 
Norman  noque ;  Italian,  nocchio,  nocco. 
The  Fin  language  also  gives  nokka  =  beak, 
nose,  point,  maan  nokka  =  tenaa  lingula  ; 
nook  of  land.    See  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Nick;  hollow  cut  in  anything ;  nock. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces  in  the  margin  of  a  pyramidal  figure  appositely 
set,  and  with  transverse  notches  — Grew,  Museum. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes, 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes : 
There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound. 

Swift,  Miscellanies 

2.  ?  Niche. 

He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name ; 
Yet  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch. 

Swift,  3Iiscellanies, 

Notch,  v.  a. 

1.  Cut  in  small  hollows. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly  ;  before  Corioli, 
he  scotcht  him  and  nocht  him  like  a  carbonado. — 
Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notched. — Grew, 
Museum. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

Hubert  resumed  his  place,  and  not  neglecting  the 
caution  which  he  had  received  from  his  adversary, 
he  made  the  necessary  allowance  for  a  very  light  air 
of  wind,  which  had  just  arisen,  and  shot  so  success- 
fully that  his  arrow  alighted  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  target.  'A  Hubert!  a  Hubert!'  shouted  the 
populace,  more  interested  in  a  known  person  than 
in  a  stranger.  '  In  the  clout ! — in  the  clout ! — a  Hu- 
bert for  ever ! '  '  Thou  canst  not  mend  that  shot, 
Locksley,'  said  the  Prince,  with  an  insulting  smile. 
'  I  will  notch  his  shaft  for  him,  however,'  replied 
Locksley.  And  letting  fly  his  arrow  with  a  little 
more  precaution  than  before,  it  lighted  right  upon 
that  of  his  competitor,  which  it  split  to  shivers. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Mark  at  cricket;  which,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  done  by  cutting  notches  on  a  stick  : 
(Mark,  the  more  general,  is  now  the  com- 
moner word). 

'  This  way,'  said  the  first  speaker ;  '  they  notch  in 
here — it's  the  best  place  in  the  whole  field  ;'  and  the 
cricketer,  panting  on  before,  preceded  them  to  the 
tent.  ...  In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  caught  out. 
and  Podder  stumped  out,  All-Muggleton  had  notched 
some  fifty  four,  while  the  score  of  the  Dingley  Dellers 
was  as  blank  as  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too 
great  to  be  recovered.  In  vain  did  the  eager  Luffey, 
and  the  enthusiastic  Struggles,  do  all  that  skill  and 
experience  could  suggest,  to  regain  the  ground 
Dingley  Dell  had  lost  in  the  contest ;— it  was  of  no 
avail ;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the  winning  game 
Dingley  Dell  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  superior 
prowess  of  All-Muggleton.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  ii. 

Note.  s.    [Lat.  nota.~\ 
1.  Mark ;  token. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  pro- 
fession whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
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2.  Notice ;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  tliey  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence. 

Shakespear,  Mercluxnt  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note.  Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

3.  Reputation  ;  consequence. 

Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land.— Abbot. 

Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  my 
fellowprisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles. 
— Romans,  xvi.  7. 

As  for  metals,  authors  of  good  note  assure  us,  that 
even  they  have  been  observed  to  grow.— Boyle. 

4.  Reproach  ;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 

5.  Account ;  information  ;  intelligence  ;  no- 
tice. Obsolete. 

She  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post ; 
The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
In  suits  of  favour,  the.  first  coming  ought  to  take 
little  place;  so  far  forth  consideration  maj  bo  had 
of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage 
be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his 
other  means,  and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his 
discovery. — Bacon. 

6.  State  of  being  observed. 

Small  matters  come  with  great  commendation, 
because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note: 
whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh  but 
on  festivals. — Bacon. 

7.  Tune  ;  voice ;  melodious  sound. 

These  are  the  notes  wherewith  are  drawn  from 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs;  with 
these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  40. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  foolswe  both  abhorr'd  alike. 

Dryden,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Mi:  Oldham. 

8.  Single  sound  in  music. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began  : 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

Dryden,  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Imprimis,  the  opera— mercy,  my  ears ! 
Brother  Bobby's  remark  t'other  night  was  a  true 
one ; 

'  This  must  be  the  music,'  said  he, '  of  the  spears, 
For  I'm  cursed  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run 
through  one.' 

T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  letter  v. 

9.  Short  hint ;  small  paper ;  memorial  re- 
gister. 

He  will'd  me 
In  hecdfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
In  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies, 

As  through  the  body's  windows  she  must  look, 
Her  divers  pow'rs  of  sense  to  exercise, 
By  gath'ring  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

10.  Abbreviation;  symbol;  musical  charac- 
ter. 

Contract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  notes 
and  abbreviations. — Baker,  On  Learning. 

11.  Short  letter;  billet. 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
But  in  the  concave  had  inclosed  a  note. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  70. 
1-2.  Memorandum,  or  short  writing  intended 
to  assist  the  memory. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking  some 
little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons;  perhaps,  my  frequent  hearing  of 
foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may  have 
added  to  my  disgust. — Swift. 

13.  Paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt :  (as, 
a  bank-note,  pound-note"). 

His  note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond. — Arbuth- 
not,  History  of  John  Bull. 

14.  Explanatory  annotation. 

The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  notes, 
and  obscured  with  illustrations. — Felton,  Disserta- 
tion on  readint/  the  Classichs, 

This  put  him  upon  a  close  application  to  his 
studies.   He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ  notes 
upon  Homer  and  Flautus. — Law. 
Note.  v.  a. 
1.  Mark;  distinguish. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ's  body  so  mira- 
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culously  made,  now  clad  with  incorrnption  and  in- 
riched  with  glory,  was  ever  afflicted  with  malady,  or 
enfeebled  with  infirmity,  or  noted  with  deformity? 
—  Walsall,  Life  of  Christ,  sign.  B.  2 :  1615. 

2.  Observe  ;  remark  ;  heed  ;  attend ;  take 
notice  of. 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away. — 
No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well.  ' 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Some  things  may  in  passing  be  fitly  noted. — Ham- 
mond. 

To  arts  of  navigation  I  inclined; 
Observed  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
Learned  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  goat. 

Addison.  Translation  f rom  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  iii. 

3.  Set  down  as  a  note. 

Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the  time  to 
come  for  ever  and  ever.— Isaiah,  xxx.  8. 

Saint  Augustin  speakinn  of  devout  men,  noteth 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  atten- 
tive ear  they  gave  unto  the  lessons  and  chapters 
read. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Charge  with  a  crime  :  (with  of  or  for). 

'  Sine  veste  Dianam  '  agrees  better  with  Li  via,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  cither  of  the 
Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  inconcinency. — 
Dryden. 

5.  In  Music.  Set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 
Notebook,  s.     Book  in  which  notes  and 

memoranda  are  set  down. 

All  his  faults  observed; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

Noted,  adj.  Remarkable ;  eminent ;  cele- 
brated. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.— Boyle. 
Notedly,  adv.    With  observation  ;  with  no- 
tice. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke?— 
Most  notedly,  sir. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, v.  1. 

Notedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  No- 
ted; conspicuousness ;  state  of  being  re- 
markable. 

To  attain  the  so  criminally  courted  notedness. — 
Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  1S6. 
Noteless,  adj.    Not  attracting  notice. 

A  courtezan, 
Let  her  walk  saintlike,  noteless,  and  unknown, 
Yet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own. 

Decker,  Honest  Wliore. 

Noter.  s. 

1.  One  who  takes  notes  or  notice. 

2.  Annotf  tor. 

Postellus.and  the  noter  upon  him,  Severtius,  have 
much  admired  this  manner  of  section. — Gregory, 
Posthuma,  p.  308  :  1650. 

Noteworthy,  adj.    Deserving  notice. 

Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
Two  are  especially  note-worthy  in  their  steeples, 
being  small  but  exceeding  high  towers.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  129. 

Nothing-,  s. 

1.  Negation  of  being ;  nonentity;  universal 
negation  :  (opposed  to  something). 

It  is  most  certain,  that  there  never  could  be  no- 
thing. For,  if  there  could  have  been  an  instant, 
wherein  there  was  nothing,  then  either  nothing 
made  something,  or  something  made  itself :  and  so 
was,  and  acted,  before  it  was.  But  if  there  never 
could  be  nothing;  then  there  is,  and  was,  a  being  of 
necessity,  without  any  beginning. — Grew. 

We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing  and  by 
nothing ;  we  assert  an  eternal  God  to  have  been  the 
efficient  cause  of  it.— Bentley. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  phi- 
losophical sense;  so  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
cup  in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  there  is  no 
liquor  in  it;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  in 
the  cup,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  while  there 
is  air  in  it. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Nonexistence. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

3.  Not  any  thing  ;  no  particular  thing. 

There  shall  nothing  die  of  all  that  is  the  children's 
of  Israel. — Exodus,  ix.  4. 

Philosophy  wholly  speculative,  is  barren  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  vain  ideas. — Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, dedication. 
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Nothing  at  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  remained 
undone. — Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 

Nothing  but  a  steady  resolution  brought  to  prac- 
tice— God's  irrace  used,  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged — nothing  but  this  will  intitlo 
you  to  God's  acceptance.— Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
paration for  Death. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something;  but  that 
which  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  else  under  them. — Locke. 

5.  No  quantity  or  degree. 

The  report  which  the  troops  of  horse  make  would 
add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon. 

6.  No  importance ;  no  use  ;  no  value. 

The  outward  shew  of  churches  draws  the  rude 
people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof, 
whatever  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  of  the  church. — Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Heboid,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  naught. 
— Isaiah,  xli.  2 f. 

You  say,  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honour  in 
the  field.  Is  the  Ordnance  nothing  !  Are  the  Blues 
nothing  !  Is  the  command  of  the  army,  with  all  the 
patronage  annexed  to  it,  nothing  !  Where  he  got 
these  nothings  I  know  not ;  but  you  at  least  ought 
to  have  told  us  where  he  deserved  them. — Letters  of 
Junius,  letter  iii. 

7.  No  possession  or  fortune. 

A  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man  they  say  that 
from  very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of 
his  neighbours, is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

However  aristocratic  this  country  of  ours  may  be, 
and  however  especially  aristocratic  be  the  genteeler 
classes  in  provincial  towns  and  coteries— there  is 
nothing  which  English  folks,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  in  their  hearts  so  respect  as  a  man  who 
has  risen  from  nothing,  and  owns  it  frankly. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  xix. 

8.  No  difficulty  ;  no  trouble. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  ma- 
nifested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

9.  Thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground  and  otherwise 
is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

10.  Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration  or 
importance.  . 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

Toby  Mathews  (pox  on  him,  how  came  he  there?) 
AVas  whispering  nothing  in  somebody's  ear, 
When  he  had  the  honour  to  be  named  in  court, 
But,  sir,  you  may  thank  my  Lady  Carlile  for't. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  A  Sessions  of  the  Poets. 

My  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Crashaw. 

'Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool.   But,  says  the  friend, 
This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  183. 
,  That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred  sen- 
tences that  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
of  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual  business 
of  having  no  business  to  do. — Pope,  Letters. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  iv. 

His  [Horace  Walpole's]  love  of  the  French  lan- 
guage was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  loved  it  as  having 
been  for  a  century  the  vehicle  of  all  the  polite  no- 
things in  Europe — Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Horace  Walpole. 

'There  is  a  good  deal  in  that,' said  Mr.  Tadpole. 
'At  present  go  about  and  keep  our  fellows  in  good 
humour.  Whisper  nothings  that  sound  like  some- 
thing. But  be  discreet ;  do  not  let  there  be  more 
than  half  a  hundred  fellows  who  believe  they  are 
going  to  be  Under  Secretaries  of  State. — B.  Disraeli, 
Couingsby. 

A  milkwoman  or  two,  a  stray  chimney-sweep,  a 
pieman  with  his  smoking  apparatus,  and  several  of 
those  nameless  nothings  that  always  congregate 
and  make  the  nucleus  of  a  mob  . . .  had  already  ga- 
thered round  the  office  door. — Id.,  Sybil. 

11.  Used  adverbially.    In  no  degree  ;  not  at 
all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  speech 
nothing  worth  ? — Job,  xxiv.  25. 

Aulia,  nothing  dismayed  with  the  greatness  of 
the  Turk's  fleet,  still  kept  on  his  course. — Knolles, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1010, 

Make  nothing  of. 
a.  Treat  as  a  trifle. 
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After  that,  he  repeated  his  visits  every  day,  and 
had  so  much  writing  to  do,  that  he  made  nothing  of 
emptying  a  capacious  leaden  inkstand  in  two  sit- 
tings.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvii. 

b.  Not  understand ;  not  invest  with  mean- 
ing :  (as,  '  I  could  make  nothing  of  what 
he  said'). 
Nothing  less.    Anything  but. 

The  Ostracism  of  Athens  was  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. The  giddy  peoplo  whom  we  have  now  under 
consideration,  being  elated  with  some  flashes  of  suc- 
cess, which  they  owed  to  nothing  less  than  any 
merit  of  their  own,  began  to  tyrannize  over  their 
equals,  who  had  associated  with  them  for  their  com- 
mon defence. — Burke. 

But  Elizabeth  meant  nothing  less  than  to  recall 
Sidney.  She  neither  distrusted  his  loyalty,  nor 
questioned  his  talents. — J.  A.  Froude,  History  of 
England,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  298  : 
1863. 

Observe  that  the  most  regular  com- 
pounds of  no  are  also  the  most  regular 
compounds  of  every,  and  amj\  i.e.  in  all  of 
them  the  second  element  is  the  name  of 
(1.)  a  personal  object;  (2.)  a  real  object; 
(3.)  a  relation  in  place — body,  tiling,  where. 

Everybody,     anybody,  nobody. 

Everything,     anything,  nothing. 

Everywhere,    anywhere,  nowhere. 

No-man  (as  in  no-man's-land)  is  a  varia- 
tion of  nobody.  No-one,  which  is  as  good  a 
compound,  is  the  same.  If,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  pair  of 
words,  the  notion  is  due  to  the  spelling ; 
wherein  the  two  elements  are  always  sepa- 
rated. To  write  noone  would  be  awkward, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  os  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  treated  as  one,  and  the  word  of 
being  sounded  as  noon  (in  afternoon).  For 
the  ambiguity  attending  the  element  one, 
see  One  from  French  homme. 

Beyond  this  the  symmetry  of  the  series 
ceases. 

Anywhen  is  a  scarce  word ;  still  it  ex- 
ists. It  is  doubtful  if  so  much  can  be  said 
of  everywhen  and  nowhen. 

Anywise  (catachrestically  anyways)  and 
nowise  (noways)  are  not  uncommon.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  every  wise  could  be  found. 

Now  it  is  just  these  three  prefixes  that 
have  (see  No)  been  claimed  as  articles; 
and  surely,  the  present  remarks  tend  to 
prove  the  class  natural.  Nor  is  the  fact 
that  some  (which  is  not  articular  in  its  con- 
struction), gives  us  the  parallel  series  of 
somebody,  something,  somewhere  (?  some- 
wise) against  it.  Some  is  all  but  an  ar- 
ticle. In  Mcesogothic  it  denotes  a  single 
person,  i.e.  =  one,  the  basis  of  the  indefi- 
nite article  ;  '  was  hira  Matheus  sum '  = 
Matthew  was  one  of  them. 

How  closely  this  coincides  with  stub 
important  terms  in  Logic  as  Object,  Rela- 
tion in  Place,  Relation  in  Time,  and  Mode, 
is  only  indicated. 
Nothingarian,  s.  Person  who  professes  no 
principles,  whether  religious  or  political. 
Contemptuous. 
Nothingness,  s. 

1.  Nihility;  nonexistence. 

His  art  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
Erom  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptiness. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  36. 

Being  demolished  as  to  themselves,  and  turned 
into  a  chaos  or  dark  nothingness— Dr.  H.  More, 
Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  241. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
E'er  the  first  day  of  death  be  fled ; 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness ; 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress. 

Byron,  Tfie  Giaour. 
With  half  a  glance  upon  the  sky 

At  night,  he  said, '  The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things.' 

Tennyson,  A  Character. 

2.  Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. 

Other  stars  may  have  their  several  virtues  and 
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effects  ;  but  their  marvellous  remoteness,  and  my 
undiscernible  nothingness,  may  seem  to  forbid  any 
certain  intelligence  of  their  distinct  workings  upon 
me. — Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  22. 

I  that  am 
A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name, 
Hid  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcass. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  1037. 
With  a  splendid  place  universally  admired,  and  a 
large  estate  universally  envied,  he  lived  much  alone, 
ruminating  on  the  bitterness  of  life  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  worldly  blessings.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  tvil/t  it !  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

Notice.  *.  [Lat.  notitia= knowledge  ] 

1.  Remark;  heed;  observation;  regard. 

The  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 
child's  miscarriage  is,  what  root  it  springs  from.— 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices 
which  we  take  of  other  persons  ! — Walts. 

2.  Information ;  intelligence  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
and  his  duchess  will  be  here. — Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  ii.  1. 

Specially,  (with  give  or  take).  Applied 
to  statements,  written  or  verbal,  that  at  a 
certain  time,  or  on  certain  conditions,  such 
or  such  an  agreement  ceases. 

'  However,'  he  said,  '  these  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  ladies'  ears.  All  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  Airs. 
Todgers,  is  a  week's  notice  from  next  Saturday.  The 
same  house  can't  contain  that  miscreant  and  me 
any  longer.  If  we  get  over  the  intermediate  time 
without  bloodshed,  you  may  think  yourself  pretty 
fortunate.  I  don't  myself  expect  we  shall.' — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  x. 

Notice,  v.  a.  Note;  heed;  observe;  regard. 
These  pieces  contain  several  curious  circumstances 
of  Milton's  early  life,  situations,  friendships,  and 
connections;  which  are  often  so  transiently,  or  im- 
plicitly noticed, as  to  need  examination  nnd  enlarge- 
ment. —  Warton,  Preface  to  Milton's  Smaller 
Poems. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  a  strange  comment 
of  Mr.  Lindsey's — Bishop  Home,  Letter  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  p.  41. 

Noticeable,  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable 

to  be,  noticed. 

Eor  the  first  few  days  of  his  metamorphosis,  traces 
indeed  of  a  constitutional  love  of  show,  or  vulgar 
companionship,  were  noticeable:  but  one  by  one 
they  disappeared.  —  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

Notification,  s.  Act  of  making  known  ;  re- 
presentation by  marks  or  symbols. 

Eour  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may,  by 
agreement,  give  great  variety  of  notifications. — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Notify,  v.  a.  Declare  ;  make  known ;  pub- 
lish. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  laws,  which  notify  the 
will  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  by 
those  respsctive  appellations  by  which  they  are 
notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind. — South,  Sermons. 

This  solar  month  is  by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
authentic  calendars  the  chief  measure  of  the  year: 
a  kind  of  standard  by  which  we  measure  time. — 
Holder. 

Notion,  s.  [Lat.  notio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Thought;  representation  of  anything 
formed  by  the  mind ;  idea ;  image ;  con- 
ception. 

Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper 
notion  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look 
upon  it  as  comprehending  any  more  than  the  sons 
of  men. — Bishop  Pearson. 

The  fiction  of  some  beings  which  are  not  in  na- 
ture—second notions,  as  the  logicians  call  them — has 
been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  natures, 
which  have  a  real  separate  being. — Dryden,  State  of 
Innocence,  preface. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acts 
of  ingratitude;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to 
them,  as  they  are  such  acts;  for  if  they  were  pun- 
ished properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that 
account,  the  punishment  would  equally  reach  all 
actions  of  the  same  kind. — South,  Sermons. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.— Sir  I.  New- 
ton, On  Opticks. 

There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject  of 
discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws ;  and  yet  few 
agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

That  notion,  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is 
called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  &c. — 
Watts,  Logick. 
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2.  Sentiment ;  opinion. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us  ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notions 
vain.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  185. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant 
notion  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  the  mean 
opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours. — Addison 
Freeholder. 

Sensual  wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable,  took 
pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  life  to  come. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  notion  of  what  sort  of  man  Bishop  Corbet  was 
may  be  gathered  from  some  anecdotes  preserved  by 
Aubrey,  who  relates,  among  other  things,  that  after 
he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  he  sang  ballads  at  the 
Cross  at  Abingdon.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

3.  Sense  ;  understanding  ;  intellectual  power. 
Obsolete. 

His  notion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  179. 

Notional,  adj. 

1.  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual;  subsist- 
ing only  in  idea ;  visionary  ;  fantastical. 

The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conjugations,  of 
the  influences  of  heaven,  are  to  be  set  aside,  being 
but  notional  and  ill-limited ;  and  definite  axioms  are 
to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  instances. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking ;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  14. 

We  must  be  wary,  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  sub- 
sistence or  personality  to  this  nature  or  chance ;  for 
it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing;  an  ab- 
stract universal,  which  is  properly  nothing ;  a  con- 
ception of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by  our 
reflecting  upon  the  settled  course  of  things ;  de- 
noting only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies  move 
and  act  according  to  their  essential  properties, 
without  any  consciousness  or  intention  of  so  doing. 
— Bcntley. 

2.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in 
a  contented  ignorance. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienti- 
flca. 

Notionality.  s.  Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 
Obsolete. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  discrediting 
empty  and  talkative  notionality.— Glanville. 

True  and  manly  religion  is  no  cold  and  comfort- 
less thing  ;  it  is  not  a  lukewarm  notionality,  not  a 
formal  and  bayardly  round  of  duties,  not  a  dull 
'  temperamentum  ad  pondus,'  as  they  call  it ;  but  is 
lively,  vigorous,  and  sparkling. — Goodman,  Winter 
Evening  Conference,  pt.  iii. 
Notionally.  adv.    In  a  notional  manner ; 
in  idea ;  mentally ;  in   our  conception, 
though  not  in  reality. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
notionally  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute. — Norris, 
Miscellanies. 

Notionist.  s.  One  who  holds  an  ungrounded 
opinion.  Obsolete. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  some  part  of  it,  that 
you  read,  the  Gospel,  or  New  Testament,  but  neg- 
lect the  Old,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  flush  notion 
ists. — Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  p.  297. 
Notochord.   ,s\     [Gr.  vwtov  =  back  +  x°P^h 
Lat.  chorda  =  chord.]   In  Anatomy.  Fun- 
damental tissue  of  the  vertebral  column ; 
Chorda  dorsalis,  which  it  translates.  The 
first  extract  gives  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word. 

Notochord. — An  extremely  delicate  fibrous  band, 
with  successively  accumulated  gelatinous  cells,  com- 
pacted  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  column,  and 
inclosed  by  a  membranous  sheath,  is  the  primitive 
basis,  called  notocliord  (chorda  dorsalis,  Lat. ;  gallert- 
siiule,  Germ.)  ;  in  and  around  which  are  developed 
the  cartilaginous  or  osseous  elements  by  which  the 
vertebral  column  is  established  in  every  class  of 
Myelencephala.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  English 
equivalent  for  this  embryonic  keel  or  basis  of  every 
vertebrate  animal:  'dorsal  chord'  is  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  for  the  '  spinal  chord.' — Owen,  On  the 
A,  chetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele- 
ton, p.  86  and  note  :  1848. 

The  first  differentiation  of  parts  that  occurs  in  the 
middle  lamina  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  is  the 
formation  of  a  solid  cartilaginous  rod  called  the  no- 
tochord, or  chorda  dorsalis,  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  future  vertebral  column, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  cranium  as  far  as  the 
331 
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space  between  the  auditory  capsules,  or  even  to  that 
point  which  subsequently  becomes  the  pituitary 
fossa. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physi- 
ology, §  7S3  :  1861. 

Notochordal.  adj.    Having  a  notochord. 

Subclass  Dermopteri.  Body  vermiform,  limbless; 
endoskeleton  niembrano-cartilaginous  and  noto- 
chordal.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  i.  p. 7.: 
1866. 

Notoriety,  s.  Public  knowledge ;  public 
exposure. 

We  see  what  a  multitude  of  pagan  testimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  passa 
and  indeed  of  several  that  more  than  answer  your 
expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects  in  their  own 
nature  so  exposed  to  publiek  notoriety. — Addison, 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion 
Notorious,  adj.    Publicly  known  ;  evident 
to  the  world ;  apparent;  not  hidden:  (with 
a  bud,  rather  than  a  good  sense,  though  less 
strong  than  Infamous). 

What  need  you  make  such  ado  in  cloaking  a 
matter  too  notorious/— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king;  your  good- 
ness, 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  can  answer. — 
Sir,  Sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impediments 
3f  the  conquest  of  Ireland  are  notorious  / — Sir  J. 
Da  vies. 

This  presbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 
certain  notorious  murther,  committed  by  a  zealot 
of  his  own  devotion. —  White. 

We  think  not  tit  to  condemn  the  most  notorious 
malefactor  before  he  hath  had  licence  to  propose  his 
plea. — Fell. 

What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  not  blem- 
ish a  man's  reputation  ? — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  arises  partly  out  of  the  plenty  of  their  coun- 
try, and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate. — 
A  ddison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

The  bishops  have  procured  some  small  advance- 
ment of  rents ;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they 
do  not  receive  the  third  penny  of  the  real  value.— 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Notoriously,  adv.    In  a  notorious  manner. 

The  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  sometimes 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

This  is  notoriously  discoverable  in  some  differ- 
ences of  brake  or  fern.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to 
after  ages. — Dryden. 

Should  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  in 
government  than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
plexion ;  which  do  all  notoriously  vary  in  every  age. 
Swift. 

Notoriousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Notorious;  public  fame;  notoriety. 

His  actions  are  strong  encounters,  and  for  their 
notoriousness  always  upon  record.— Sir  T.  Over- 
bury,  Characters. 
Notpated.  adj.  Bald-headed. 

Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal-button, 
nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking.  .  .  . — O  Lord, 
sir,  whom  do  you  mean? — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Nott.  v.  a.    [  ?  ]    Shear ;  clip. 

He  caused  .  .  .  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be 
notted,  and  no  more  shaven. — Stowe,  Annals  (under 
the  year  1535). 
Notwheat.  s.    Unbearded  wheat. 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts;  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requireth  the  best  soil,  and  notwheat, 
so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  being  contented 
with  a  meaner  earth. — Carew. 

Notwithstanding:,  conj.  [with  =  against. — 
see  Withstand;  also  Non  obstante, 
the  two  words  translating  one  another.] 

1.  Without  hindrance  or  obstruction  from. 

Those  on  whom  Christ.bestowed  miraculous  cures 
were  so  transported,  that  their  gratitude  made  them, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  won- 
ders he  had  done  for  them.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Although. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body 
may  lose  several  ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding 
it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  put  a  new 
ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw  into  it 
fresh  supplies. — Addison. 

3.  Nevertheless;  however. 

They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the 
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wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know 
that  the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.— Hooker,  L'ccle- 
siastical  Polity. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity  ; 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  (lint  ; 
As  humorous  as  winter. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

Noug-ht.  [A  S.  ne  =  not  +  aitht  contraction 
of  a  hwit  =  a  whit.]  Not  a  whit ;  not  any- 
thing ;  nothing. 

Hehold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of 
nought. — Isaiah,  xli.  21. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  ev'ry  passion  : 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Used  adverbially. 

In  young  Rinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
And  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient, 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  apply'd. 

Fairfax. 

Come  to  nought.    Be  brought  to  nothing. 
Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  ISO. 

Set  at  nought.  Not  value  ;  slight ;  scorn  ; 
disregard. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof. — Proverbs,  i.  25. 

Noui.  s.  [A.S.  hnol.]  Crown  or  top  of  the 
head ;  head  itself. 

Softly,  quoth  the  steward,  it  lieth  all  in  thy  noli, 
Both  wit  and  wysdom.       History 'of  JBeryn :  1521. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  totty  of  the  must. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  7,  39. 

Nould.  [contraction  of  ne  ivolde  =  would 
not.]    Would  not. 

His  enemie 
Had  kindled  such  coles  of  displeasure, 
That  the  goodman  nould  stay  his  leasure, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heate. 

Spenser,  Slwpherd's  Calendar,  February. 

Noun.  s.  [Fr.  nom\  Lat.  nomen  =  name.] 
In  Grammar.  Part  of  speech  so  called. 
In  the  ordinary  grammars  the  noun,  which 
is  generally  stated  to  be  the  name  of  some 
sensible  or  intellectual  object,  is  a  generic 
name  under  which  the  classes  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives,  (noun-substantives, 
and  noun-adjectives,  or  nouns  substantive, 
and  nouns  adjective),  are  coordinate.  The 
pronouns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  scarcely 
considered  as  nouns.  With  the  verb  the 
noun  is  generally  pretty  strongly  con- 
trasted. For  a  general  criticism  of  this 
view,  see  the  Editor's  Preface.  For  reasons 
against  undue  separation  of  the  pronoun 
and  verb,  see  under  those  entries.  For  the 
logical  objection  to  treating  abstract  terms 
as  substantives,  see  under  Substantive. 
That  an  adjective  is  a  noun  may  be  true ; 
but  that  an  adjective  is  a  name,  is  doubtful. 
In  phrases  like  'snow  is  white' =  white  ob- 
ject, it  is  part  of  a  name.  What  adjectives  do 
is  this — they  suggest  a  name,  i.e.  the  name 
of  an  attribute.  Whiteness  is  both  a  name 
(the  name  of  a  quality)  and  a  noun:  white 
is  a  noun  which  suggests  a  name. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a 

noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 

no  christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  —  Shakespear, 

Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
The  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  ISO. 

Nourice.  s.    Nurse.  Obsolete. 

It  shall  be  expedient,  that  a  noble  man's  son,  in 
his  infancye,  have  with  him  continuallye  onely  such 
as  may  accustome  him,  by  little  and  little,  to  speake 
pure  and  elegant  Latin  :  the  nourises  and  other 
women  about  him,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  the  same. 
—Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Governour,  fol.  16.  b. 

Camden  !  the  nourice  of  antiquitie, 
And  lanterne  unto  late  succeeding  age. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time. 

nourish,  o.  a.     [Fr.  nourrir,   pres.  part. 

nourissant.~\ 
1.  Supply  with  aliment,  or  with  nutrition. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

— Isaiah,  xliv.  14. 
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You  are  to  honour,  improve,  and  perfect  the  spirit 
that  is  within  you:  you  are  to  prepare  it  for  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with  the  love  of 
Cod,  and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  it  with  good  works, 
and  to  make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as  you  can.— 
Late. 

•1.  Support ;  maintain. 

l'haraoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished 
him  for  her  own  son. — Acts,  vii.  21. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  uj)  in  England  some  black  storm. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

3.  Encourage  ;  foment.  Obsolete. 

What  madness  was  it  with  such  proofs  to  nourish 
their  contentions,  when  there  were  such  effectual 
means  to  end  all  controversy?  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  iii.  1. 

Yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  desire.— Bishop 
Fell. 

But  when  Gorgias  was  governor  of  the  holds,  he 
hired  soldiers,  and  nourished  war  continually  witb 
the  Jews. — 2  Maccabees,  x.  14. 

4.  Train;  or  educate. 

I  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children,  neither  do 
I  nourish  up  young  men,  nor  bring  up  virgins. — 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  4. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith. — 1  Timothy, 
iv.  6. 

■5.  Promote  growth  or  strength,  as  food. 

In  vegetables  there  is  one  part  more  nourishing 
than  another;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than 
their  leaves. — Bacon. 

Nourish,  v.  n.    Gain  nourishment.  Hare. 
Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 
parts  nourish  less.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

Nourish,  s.    Nurse.  Obsolete. 

Athens  .  . . 
Was  called  nourish  of  philosophers  wise. 

Lydgate,  Tragedy  of  J.  Itachas,  h.  i.  c.  xii. 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears, 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

Nourishahle.  adj.  Susceptive  of  nourish- 
ment; nutritious. 

These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  wherewith  if  we  shall 
eat  this  passover,  we  shall  find  it  most  wholesome 
and  nourishahle  unto  us  to  eternal  life.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  197. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  better 
conversion  into  blood, and  partly  for  its  more  ready 
adhesion  to  all  the  nourishable  parts. — Grew,  Cos- 
mologia  Sacra. 

Nourisher.  s.  One  who,  or  that  which 
nourishes. 

A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old 
age. — Ruth,  iv.  15. 
Sleep,  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
Please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  nourisher  hath  caused 
The  earth  to  yield.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  397. 

Nourishment,  s. 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  order 
to  the  support  or  increase  of  growth  or 
strength  ;  food  ;  sustenance  ;  nutriment. 

When  the  nourishment  grows  unlit  to  be  assimi- 
lated, or  the  central  heat  grows  too  feeble  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  motion  ends  in  confusion,  putrefaction, 
and  death. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Nutrition  ;  support  of  strength. 

By  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink  st;  seeking  froiv 
thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  531. 
The  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  is  called  an 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbu- 
tick  or  erratick  heat. — Sir  It.  Blackiuore. 

3.  Sustentation  ;  supply  of  things  needful. 

He  instructeth  them, that  as  in  the  one  place  they 
use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the  other 
learn  to  seek  the  nourishment  of  their  souls.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nouriture.  s.    Nurture;  education;  institu- 
tion. Obsolete. 
Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 

As  was  his  use,  ofttimes  to  visit  me  ; 
For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

Repaying  thankfully  the  nouriture,  which  them- 
selves received  whiles  they  were  young. — Brysket, 
Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  75  :  1606. 

This  trade  also,  connected  at  the  root,  deriving 
its  nouriture  from  the  same  sources,  . . .  must  have 
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come  within  the  sphere  of  the  same  attraction. — 
Pownall,  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  p.  94: 
1782. 

Noursle.  v.  a.    Nurse  up.  Obsolete. 
Whether  ye  list  him  traine  in  chivalry, 
Our  noursle  up  in  lore  of  learn'd  philosophy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4,  33. 

Noursiing-.  s.    Creature  nursed ;  nursling. 
Obsolete. 

A  little  noursling  of  the  humid  air. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat. 

Uousie.  v.  a.    Nurse  up. 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  shavelings  .  .  .  sought  to 
nousel  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  lest,  being 
once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they 
would  in  time  smell  out  the  untruth  of  their  packed 
pelt  and  masse-penny  religion.— E.  K.  on  Spenser's 
Sliepherd's  Calendar,  June. 

Mothers,  who,  to  nousle  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  i.  4. 

Novation.   5.     Introduction  of  something 
new:  (Inn ov ation  commoner). 

I  shall  easily  grant,  that  novations  in  religion  are 
a  main  cause  of  distempers  in  commonwealths. — 
Archbishop  Lazed,  Histvry  of  his  Troubles,  ch.  iii. 

Novel,  adj.    [Lat.  novellus,  diminutive  of 
?iorws  =  new.] 

1.  New;  not  ancient;  not  used  of  old;  un- 
usual. 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  but  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages. — Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Such  is  the  constant  strain  of  this  blessed  saint, 
who  every  where  brands  the  Arian  doctrine,  as  the 
new,  novel,  upstart  heresy,  folly  and  madness. — 
lVaterla?id. 

2.  In  Civil  Law.    Appendant  to  the  code, 
and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  novel  constitutions,  burial  may  not  be 
denied  to  any  one.— Aylijfe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 
Novel.  S. 

1.  Novelty. 

[They]  loving  novels,  full  of  affectation, 
Receive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas:  1(521. 

It  is  the  condition  of  common  people  to  press  into 
the  view  of  such  novels.  —  Comment  on  Chaucer, 
p.  56 :  1665. 

2.  Tale,  generally  of  love  :  (so  it  stands  in 
the  previous  editions). 

The  origin  of  this  word  was  novel/a,  in 
its  legal  sense.  Thence,  it  came  to  denote 
a  short  prose  story,  pre-eminently  common 
in  the  earlier  Italian  literature.  How  this, 
at  present,  differs  from  a  romance  is  hard 
to  say.  The  general  practice  confounds 
the  two  ;  the  term  novel  having  en- 
croached upon  Romance,  more  than  ro- 
mance has  upon  novel.  Everything,  at 
present,  is  a  novel.  In  the  last  century  a 
novel  ran  the  risk  of  being  entitled  a  ro- 
mance. Those  who  have  attempted  a  dis- 
tinction seem  to  agree  upon  the  compa- 
rative narrative  character  of  the  romance, 
and  the  comparatively  dramatic  character 
of  the  novel ;  the  latter  dealing  with  cha- 
racters exhibited  in  conversation  rather 
than  upon  plot  and  incident  delivered  by 
the  author  in  his  own  person.  In  the 
novel,  too,  a  sketch  of  real  life,  with  a  com- 
parative absence  of  the  fictitional,  or  super- 
natural, is  generally  attempted.  Thirdly, 
for  high-flown  sentiment,  the  romance  is 
the  fitter  vehicle  than  the  novel,  as  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  romantic.  Still,  the 
difference  is  one  which  cannot  be  clearly 
drawn  ;  and  which,  if  drawn,  would  apply 
to  the  works  of  particular  times  and  coun- 
tries. 

To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  mind  is  bent, 
Than  to  hear  novels  of  bis  devise; 
They  ben  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise, 
"Whatever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  February. 

Such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  Apuleius, 
Boccace's  novels,  and  the  rest.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  271. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature;  like  the  trifling 
novels  which  Ariosto  inserted  iu  his  poems.  — 
Dryden. 
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Her  mangled  fame  in  barbarous  pastime  lost, 
The  coxcomb's  novel  and  the  drunkard's  toast. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon. 

'Novels  have  become  a  necessity  of  the  age:  you 
must  write  a  novel.' — 'A  novel!  But  every  subject 
on  which  novels  can  be  written  is  pre-occupied. 
There  are  novels  of  low  life,  novels  of  hijth  life,  mili- 
tary novels,  naval  novels,  novels  philosophical,  novels 
religious,  novels  historical,  novels  descriptive  of 
India,  the  Colonies,  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids.  From  what  bird,  wild  eagle,  or 
barn-door  fowl,  can  I 

"  Pluck  one  unwearied  plumefrom  Fancy's  wing?"' 
—Lord  Lytlon,  My  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
3.  Law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a  pres- 
byter till  he  was  thirty-live  years  of  ai;e  :  though  by 
a  later  novel  it  was  sufficient,  if  he  was  above  thirty, 
-Ayliffe. 

Novelism.  s.    Innovation.  Rare. 

The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in 
the  present  way  of  novelism.  —  Sir  E.  Dering, 
Speeches,  p.  44. 
Novelist,  s. 

1.  Innovator;  assertor  of  novelty.  Obsolete. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Parmenides.  is  the  best  of  novelists. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

The  fathers  of  this  synod  were  not  schismatical, 
or  novelists  in  the  matter  of  the  sabbath. —  White. 

Aristotle  rose. 
Who  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress/)/  Learning. 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelist  have  discre- 
dited new  discoveries. —  Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tijica. 

The  abettors  and  favourers  of  them  he  ranks  with 
the  Abonites,  Argemonites,  and  Samosaterians,  con- 
demned hereticks,  brands  them  as  novelists  of  late 
appearing. —  Waterland. 

2.  Writer  of  news.  Obsolete. 

My  contemporaries  the  novelists  have,  for  the 
better  spinning  out  paragraphs,  and  working  down 
to  the  end  of  their  columns,  a  most  happy  art  in 
saying  and  unsaying,  giving  hints  of  intelligence, 
and  interpretations  of  indifferent  actions,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  brains  of  ordinary  readers. 
—Taller,  no.  178. 

3.  Writer  of  novels,  or  tales. 

The  best  stories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian 
novelists,  ...  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. —  T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  4S7. 

Our  novelists,  like  Sam  Foote  in  his  farces,  often 
touch  upon  real  characters. — Pegge,  Anonymiana, 
or  'Ten  Centuries  of  Observations ,  vii.  21. 

A  very  remarkable  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  is  the  body  of  prose  fic- 
tion, the  authors  of  which  we  familiarly  distinguish 
as  the  modern  English  novelists, and  which  in  some 
respects  may  be  said  still  to  stand  apart  from  every- 
thing in  the  language  produced  either  before  or 
since.  If  there  be  any  writer  entitled  to  step  in  be- 
fore Richardson  and  Fielding  in  claiming  the  honour 
of  having  originated  the  English  novel,  it  is  Daniel 
Defoe.  But,  admirable  as  Defoe  is  for  his  inventive 
power  and  his  art  of  narrative,  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  left  us  any  diversified  picture  of  the 
social  life  of  his  time,  and  he  is  rather  a  great  '  ra- 
conteur' than  a  novelist,  strictly  and  properly  so 
called. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  p.  276. 

Novelize,  v.  a.  Innovate  ;  change  by  intro- 
ducing novelties.  Hare. 

The  novelizing  spirit  of  man  lives  by  variety,  and 
the  new  faces  of  things. — Sir  T.  Browne.  Christian 
Morals,  i.  25. 

M.  V\  ilkinson,  not  taken  out  of  the  depth  of 
divinity,  but  fitly  chosen  to  discover  how  affections 
do  stand  to  be  novellized  by  the  mutability  of  the 
present  times. — Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  44. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  interpreted  not  by 
novelizing  humourists,  but  by  the  primitive  fathers 
and  councils.  —  Archdeacon  Armcay,  The  Tablet, 
p.  54:  1661. 

Noveller.  s.    Innovator;  novelist.  Hare. 

They  ought  to  keep  that  day,  which  these  novel- 

lers  teach  us  to  contemn. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 

p.  303. 
Novelty.  5. 

1.  Newness;  state  of  being  unknown  to 
former  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did  be- 
fore them,  are,  although  they  do  amiss,  yet  the  less 
faulty,  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of  harm  : 
and  doing  well,  their  actions  are  freed  from  preju- 
dice or  novelty. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Freshness  ;  recentness  ;  newness  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  person. 

Novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course. — Shakespear,  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

As  religion  entertains  our  speculations  with  great 
objects,  so  it  entertains  them  with  new ;  and  novelty 
is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure ;  upon  which  account 
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it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with  variety.— 
South. 

November,    s.      [Lat.]     Eleventh  month 
of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from 
March,   which   was,  when   the  Romans 
named  the  months,  accounted  the  first. 
November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  black  upon  his  head. — Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Novenary.  s.  Number  of  nine;  nine  col- 
lectively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implieth  climac- 
terical  years  :  that  is  septenaries  and  novenaries. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Looking  upon  them  as  in  their  original  differences 
and  combinations,  and  as  selected  out  of  a  natural 
stock  of  nine  quaternions,  four  novenaries,  their 
nature  and  differences  lie  most  obvious  to  be  under- 
stood.— Holder. 
Novennial,  adj.  [Eat.  novem  =  nine  +  annus 
=  year.]    Recurring  every  ninth  year. 

A  novennial  festival,  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians, 
in  honour  of  Apollo. — Archbislwp  Potter,  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xx. 
Novercal,  adj.  [Lat.  noverca  =  stepmother.] 
Having  the  manner  of  a  stepmother ;  be- 
seeming a  stepmother. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation,  pro- 
duce their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
some  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  novercal 
way. —  Derluim. 
Novice,  s.    [Lat.  novitius.-] 

1.  One  not  acquainted  with  anything;  fresh 
man ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any  know- 
ledge. 

Triple-twined  whore !  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 
O,  you  are  novices ;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
We  have  novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail. — 
Bacon. 

If  any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into 
the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests,  presently  they 
are  plying  his  full  purse  and  his  empty  pate.— South, 
Sermons. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  persuade ; 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
But  caught  myself  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with 
disdain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcile,  iii.  325. 
In  these  experiments  I  have  set  down  such  cir- 
cumstances by  which  either  the  phenomenon  might 
be  rendered  more  conspicuous,  or  a  novice  might 
more  easily  try  them,  or  by  which  I  did  try  them 
only. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Oplicks. 

2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow ;  probationer. 

When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress. — 
Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !   Cai;  you  so  stead  me, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Novitiate,  s. 

1 .  State  of  a  novice ;  time  in  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  he  must 
have  passed  his  tyrocinium  or  novitiate  in  sinning, 
before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient.— South,  Sermons. 

'Ay,  ruin  follows  us  every  where,'  said  an  old 
man,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  like  a 
lay-brother,  of  whose  presence,  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  exclamation,  the  abb'^t  had  not  been  aware— 
'  Gaze  not  on  me  with  such  wonder! — I  am  lie  who 
was  the  Abbot  Boniface  at  Kennaquhair,  who  was 
the  gardener  Blinkhoolie  at  Lochleven,  hunted 
round  to  the  place  in  which  I  served  my  noviciate, 
and  now  ye  are  come  to  rouse  me  up  again !— A 
weary  life  I  have  had  for  one  to  whom  peace  was 
ever  the  dearest  blessing  I'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Ab- 
bot, ch.  xxxviii. 

If . . .  before  the  Crusades,  the  Church  had  thus 
aspired  to  lay  her  spell  upon  war;  to  enlist  it,  if  not 
iu  theactual  service  of  religion,  in  that  of  humanity, 
defence  of  the  oppressed,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
the  persecuted  or  spoliated  peasantry,  how  much 
more  so  when  war  itself  had  become  religious  !  The 
initiation,  the  solemn  dedication  to  arms,  now  the 
hereditary  right,  almost  the  indispensable  duty,  of 
all  high-born  men,  of  princes  or  nobles  (except 
where  they  had  a  special  vocation  to  the  Church  or 
the  cloister),  became  more  and  more  formally  and 
distinctly  a  religious  ceremony.  The  noviciate  of 
the  knight  was  borrowed,  with  strange  but  unper- 
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ceived  incongruity,  tram  that  of  the  monk  or  priest. 
Both  were  soldier's  of  Christ  under  a  different  form, 
and  in  a  different  sense. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  eh.  vi.  b.  vii. 

2.  Time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by  way 
of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

None  were  admitted  into  this  order,  but  after  a 
long  and  laborious  noviciate. — Burke,  Abridgement 
of  English  History,  i.  1. 

3.  Novice. 

The  abbess  had  been  informed  the  night  before  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  her  noviciate  and  father 
Francis. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  1G4. 
Novitious.  adj.    Newly  invented.  Hare. 

What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is,  as 
unwarrantable,  so  a  nnvitious  interpretation. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ix. 

Novity.  s.    [Lat.  novitas,  -atis.]  Novelty. 
Obsolete. 

Some  conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain  that 
only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  and  being  in 
the  novity  of  the  creation  and  unexperienced?  all 
tilings,  might  r.ot  be  affrighted  to  hear  a  serpent 
speak. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  remaineth  that  we  stedfastly  believe,  not  only 
that  the  heavens  and  earth  and  all  the  host  of  them 
were  made,  and  so  acknowledge  a  creation,  or  an 
actual  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on 
(iod :  but  also  that  all  things  were  created  by  the 
hand  of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same 
time,  which  are  delivered  unto  us  in  the  books  of 
Moses  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  acknowledge  a 
novity,  or  no  long  existence  of  the  creature. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Wow.  adv.    [A.S.  nu.~] 

1.  At  this  time  ;  at  the  time  present. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying  life 
to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin,  but  never 
have  an  end  ;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wis- 
dom at  last,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Now  that  languages  abound  with  words  standing 
for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these 
complex  ideas,  is  by  the  explication  of  those  terms 
that  stand  for  them.— Locke. 

2.  A  little  while  ago ;  almost  at  the  present 
time. 

Now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled. 

Shakes-pear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
How  frail  our  passions  ! 
They  that  but  now  lor  honour  and  for  plate 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate. 

Waller. 

3.  At  one  time;  at  another  time. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbulhnot. 

4.  As  a  particle  of  connexion. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. — John, 
xviii.  40. 

Now  whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered,  the  end  thereof 
was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  our  iniquities  had  shut  up.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.  Now  to  affect  the  malice  of 
the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to 
Hatter  them. — Shakcspear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  ■>. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour, because  of  similitude  of  kind:  because  mutual 
love  is  necessary  for  man's  welfare  and  preservation, 
and  every  one  desires  another  should  love  him.  Now 
it  is  a  maxim  of  Nature,  that  one  do  to  others  ac- 
cording as  he  would  himself  be  done  to.— White. 

Pheasants,  which  are  granivorous  birds,  the  young 
live  mostly  upon  ants'  eggs.  Now  birds,  being  of  a 
hot  nature,  are  very  voracious,  therefore  there  had 
need  be  an  infinite  number  of  insects  produced  for 
their  sustenance. — Ray. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  be- 
fals  men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  Noio  bv 
calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to  others 
in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction.— South. 

Now  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians, 
that  the  souls  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon  after  their  decease, 
pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  black  palace.— 
Addison,  Guardian. 

The  praise  of  doing  well 
Is  to  the  ear,  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
Now  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small, 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 
The  odours  die.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  907. 

5.  After  this;  since  things  are  so,  in  familiar 
speech. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a 
parasite  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  ../pocrisy  and 
interest  look  so  like  duty  and  affection  1—Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Nviv  and  then.  Occasionally. 

Now  and  then  they  ground  themselves  on  human 
authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  divine. — 

Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Now  and  then  somewhat  of  extraordinary,  that  is 
any  thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh 
your  character. — Bryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
dedication. 

The  king  [George  III.],  naturally  falling  in  his 
way  as  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  Academy,  had 
from  the  first  come  in  for  a  side-blow  [from  Peter 
Pindar,  i.e.  Dr.  Wolcot]  now  and  then. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
Used  mbstantivally. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Cow-ley. 

Not  less  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now 
Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Africk  with  affrights. 

Bryden,  Bon  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
Nowadays,  adv.    In  the  present  age. 
Not  so  great  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It's  noivadays,  ne  half  so  straight  and  sore. 

Spenser. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together  now- 
adays.  — Shakcspear,  Midsummer -Night's  Bream, 
iii.  I. 

I  have  promised  to  meet  another  man,  and  draw 
up  the  form  for  a  mutual  apology.  High  words  are 
so  stupid  nowadays. — Lord  Lyllon,  What  will  he 
do  with  it ?  b.  vii.  ch.i. 

Noways,  adv.  Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

Wherever  a  considerable  number  of  authorities 
can  be  produced  in  support  of  two  different  though 
resembling  modes  of  expression  for  the  same  thing, 
there  is  always  a  divided  use.and  one  cannot  be  said 
to  speak  barharously,  or  to  oppose  the  usage  of  the 
language,  who  conforms  to  either  side.  Of  this  di- 
vided use  the  words  nowise,  noway,  and  noways, 
afford  a  proper  instance.  Vet  our  learned  lexico- 
grapher hath  denominated  all  those,  who  either 
write  or  pronounce  the  word  noways,  ignorant  bar- 
barians. These  ignorant  barbarians  (but  he  surely 
hath  not  adverted  to  this  circumstance)  are  only 
Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Addison,  and  Locke,  and  se- 
veral others  of  our  most  eminent  writers.  This 
censure  is  the  more  astonishing,  that,  even  in  this 
form  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  repudiate,  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  is  strictly  conformable  to 
that  which  etymology,  according  to  his  own  expli- 
cation, would  suggest.  —  Campbell,  Philosophy  of 
Rhetorick. 

Nowe.  v.  a.  Tie  or  wreathe  in,  or  as  in,  a 
knot.  Obsolete. 

Wowed,  adj.  Knotted ;  inwreathed.  Obso- 
lete. 

Ruben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved, 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nowed. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Nowe.  s.  [Fr.  nouer;  Lat.  nodus  =  knot.] 
Knot  (i.e.  marringe  tie)  ;  probably,  in  this 
sense,  plural.  Obsolete, 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  soids  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  son.s  of  thy  nowes; 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  •  Crashaw. 
Nowhere,  adv.    [see  Not  and  Nothing.] 
Not  in  any  place. 

Some  men  of  whom  wc  think  very  revcrendly, 
have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowhere  men- 
tioned or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
church. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

true  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom'  are  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Nowise,  ado.  Not  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree. 

No,  God  was  so  to  prosecute  his  designs  of  good- 
ness and  mercy,  as  thereby  nowise  to  impair  or 
obscure,  but  rather  to  advance  and  illustrate,  the 
glories  of  his  sovereign  dignity,  of  his  severe  justice, 
of  his  immaculate  holiness,  of  his  unchangeable 
steadiness  in  word  and  purpose— Barrow,  Sermon 
on  Good  Friday  :  1H77. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact 
or  impulse,  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  mere 
matter. — Bcntley. 
Noxious,  adj.  [Lat.  noxius ;  noxa  =  guilt.] 

1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  baneful ;  mischievous  ; 
destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  unwholesome. 

Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by  addi- 
tion of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  noxious  parts 
from  their  own.— Sir  T.  Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have. 

Hryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The 
Pythagorean  Philosophy. 
See  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews; 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 
Noxious  seeds  of  the  disease  are  contained  in  a 
smaller  quantity  irr  the  blood. — Sir  Ii.  Blackmore. 

2.  Guilty ;  criminal. 

Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 
justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  committed.  —  Archbishop  Bramhall, 
Answer  to  Hobbes. 
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3.  Unfavourable  ;  unkindly. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  much 
resort,  is  noxious  to  spiritual  promotions. — Swift, 

Miscellanies. 

Noxiousness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Noxious;  hurtfulness  ;  insalubrity. 

The  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  the 
noxiousness  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  governments, 
which  the  christian  religion  is  very  far  from  dis- 
turbing.— Ha7>i»iond. 

Noy.  v.  a.    Annoy.  Obsolete. 

He  noyede  him  nothing,  [hurt  him  not,  present 
version]. —  Wicliffe,  St.  Buke,  iv.  35. 

The  heat  whereof,  and  harmefull  pestilence, 
So  sore  him  noy'd,  that  forced  him  to  retire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  noieth  the  land. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
Noy.  s.    Annoy.  Obsolete. 
He  shall  sustain  no  noy. 

History  of  Sir  Clyomon,  sign.  G.  i.  b. :  1599. 
Noyance.  s.    Annoyance.  Obsolete. 
To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  miss, 
For  lender  and  borrower  noiance  it  is. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatts  doe  him  molest, 

All  striving  to  inlixe  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  noyance. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
Noyau,  s.    [Fr. ;  from  noix  =  nut.]  Liqueur 
so  called,  flavoured  with  the  kernels  of 
peaches  or  bitter  almonds. 
What  youth  of  the  household  will  cool  our  noyau 
In  that  streamlet  delicious, 
Which  down  mid  the  dishes, 
So  full  of  gold  fishes, 
Romantic  does  flow. 

T.  Moore,  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems, 
Noyer.  s.    Annoyer.  Obsolete. 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grass  of  all  suits, 
The  east  a  destroyer  to  herbs  and  all  fruits. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
Noyful.  adj.    Noisome;  hurtful.  Obsolete. 
Very  execrable  and  noyfidl  to  them  that  shall 
receive  them. — Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  liomyshe 
Foxe,  fol.  88. 

Noyous.  adj.  Causing  annoyance.  Obso- 
lete. 

Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noyous  unto  them. — Spen- 
ser, View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  false  Duessa  leaving  noyous  night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  Pride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
KTozie.  s.  [Provincial German,  niisel.]  Snout- 
like projection  ;  snout. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  paultry  old  sconce,  with  the 
nozle  broke  off. — Arbulhnot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Nubile,  adj.  [Lat.  nubilis,  from  nubo  = 
marry,  as  a  woman  ;  Fr.  nubile. — see  N  u  p- 
tials.]    Marriageable;  fit  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  iir  brighter  yellow  drest 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  90. 

Nuclear,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  a  nucleus. 

In  the  production  of  areolar  tissue  in  inflamma- 
tory exudations  or  in  granulating  wounds,  tho 
nuclei  of  these  fibre-cells  appear  to  waste  and  be 
absorbed;  but  in  the  normal  course  of  development, 
which  may  be  seerr  to  take  place  on  this  plan  in  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  situations,  it  is  probable  that  they 
develop'e  themselves  into  the  '  nuclear  fibres '  of 
Heute,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  yellow  or  elas- 
tic filaments  that  are  intermingled  with  the  white 
in  this  tissue. — Vr.  Carpenter,  Elements  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  223 :  1S53. 

Nucleated,  adj.    Having,  provided  with,  a 

nucleus. 

The  development  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  by  the 
fibrillation  of  a  nucleated  blastema,  without  any  in- 
tervening cell-formation,  may  be  observed  in  tho 
organization  of  the  material,  by  which  the  filling-up 
of  subcutaneous  wounds  is  usually  accomplished ; 
and  seems  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  first  pro- 
duction of  tendons  and  ligaments  is  normally  ac- 
complished.— Br.  Carpenter,  Elements  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  233  :  1853. 

Nucleolus,  s.    Small  nucleus. 

At  or  near  the  end  of  the  nucleus,  one  or  more 
corpuscles  are  frequently  seen,  very  distinct  from 
the  general  mass,  which  are  termed  nucleoli ;  and 
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these  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  the  cha- 
racter of  minuto  vesicles.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  term  nucleolus  has  been  attached  to  bodies 
which  are  really  very  different  from  each  other,  both 
structurally  and  functionally ;  and  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  learned  on  the  subject. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  §  102 :  1853. 

Nucleus,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Kernel;  anything  about  which  matter  is 
gathered  or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nucleus,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stone  exactly  of  the  same  form 
with  that  of  the  nucleus. — Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connect  ions, 
either  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a 
strong  opposition.  But  room  had  been  found  in 
the  government  for  both.  They  were  known  as  the 
Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords. — Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  The  Earl  of  Chatham. 

A  new  town  in  the  United  States  arises  not  at  all 
after  the  old  method  of  gradual  accumulations 
round  a  nucleus,  and  successive  small  modifications 
of  structure  accompanying  increase  of  size;  but  it 
grows  up  over  a  large  area,  according  to  a  pre-deter- 
mined  plan  ;  and  there  are  developed  at  the  outset, 
those  various  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  industrial 
centres,  which  the  incipient  city  will  require. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

2.  In  Anatomy  and  Phi/totomy.    See  extracts. 

Shortly  afterwards  these  skins  close  over  the 
nucleus,  and  leave  only  a  small  orifice  to  the  fora- 
men. The  outermost  of  these  skins  is  termed  the 
Testa  or  Priraine,  and  the  innermost,  the  Tcgmen 
or  Secundine.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  skin, 
or  more  probably  the  two  are  so  blended  together 
that  they  are  not  distinguishable.  As  the  ovule  en- 
larges, the  nucleus  itself  is  also  found  to  be  a  closed 
sack,  of  a  thick  or  lleshy  consistency  ;  and  within 
this  and  towards  its  apex,  another  small  sack  or 
vesicle  makes  its  appearance  called  the  '  embryonic 
sack.'  The  ovule  may  therefore  generally  be  consi- 
dered in  its  early  state  to  be  composed  of  two  closed 
sacks  which  together  constitute  the  nucleus,  and  of 
two  open  sacks  which  form  its  integuments.  — 
Hensloiv,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  207. 

The  cells  first  formed  in  the  plastic  exudation  are 
round,  very  slightly  granular,  from  l-1500th  to 
1 -2000th  of  an  inch  In  diameter ;  they  have  a  distinct 
cell-wall,  which  is  readily  brought  into  view  by  the 
action  of  water,  if  not  apparent  at  first;  and  they 
present  a  round  dark-edged  nucleus,  whose  sharp 
definition  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  colour- 
less corpuscles  of  the  blood,  to  which  these  cells 
otherwise  bear  a  close  resemblance.  It  is  in  this 
nucleus  that  the  first  developmental  change  shows 
itself,  for  it  assumes  an  oval  form,  and  its  substance 
becomes  clearer  and  brighter.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  cell  itself  elongates  at  one  or  both  ends,  so  as  to 
assume  the  caudate,  fusiform,  or  lanceolate  shape ; 
and  its  contents  become  more  minutely  and  dis- 
tinctly granular,  whilst  the  cell-wall  thins  away  or 
becomes  blended  with  its  enclosure.  As  the  cells 
elongate  more  and  more,  so  as  to  assume  the  fila- 
mentous form,  they  also  arrange  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  thickest  portion  of  one  is  en- 
gaged between  the  thinner  ends  of  the  two  or  more 
adjacent  to  it;  and  thus  fasciculi  are  gradually 
formed,  of  which  every  fibre  is  developed  from  one 
elongated  cell,  except  where  two  or  more  cells  have 
united  end-to-end,  so  as  to  form  one  long  continu- 
ous filament. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  228 : 1853. 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference 
between  the  peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordi- 
nary mammalian  blood-discs,  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of  magenta, 
when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with 
a  more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their 
circumference:  occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a 
nucleus,  is  recognisable.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, ch.xxxii. 

wucuia,  s.  [Lat]    In  Botany.   Small  nut. 
Nux,  externally  hard  ;  nueula  externally  hard, 
small,  and  one  seeded.  —  Bindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  :  1848. 

Nucule,  s.    English  form  of  Nucula.  See 
extract. 

In  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  whorls  of  these 
hranchlets  the  organs  of  reproduction  take  their 
origin  ;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  the  nucule, 
the  other  the  globule ;  the  former  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  pistil,  the  latter  the  anther.  The  nucule 
is  described  by  Greville  as  being  '  sessile,  oval,  soli- 
tary, spirally  striated,  having  a  membranous  cover- 
ing, and  the  summit  indistinctly  cleft  into  five 
segments ;  the  interior  is  filled  with  minute  sporules.' 
— Bindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Characece. 

Nude.  adj.     [Lat.  nudus  =  naked  ;  nnditas, 

-atis  =  nakedness ;  Fr.  nudite.']     Bare  ; 

naked. 

Contract  by  nude  paroles,  i.e.  by  bare  words. — 
Huloet,  in  voce,  Contracte. 

If  a  man  bargains,  or  sells  goods,  &c  ,  and  there 
is  no  recompense  made  or  given  for  the  doing  there- 
of, as  if  one  say  to  another  I  sell  you  all  my  lands  or 
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goods,  but  nothing  is  agreed  upon  what  the  other 
shall  give  or  pay  for  the  same,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
quid  pro  quo  of  one  thing  for  another;  this  is  a  nude 
contract,  and  void  in  law,  and  for  the  non-perform- 
ance thereof  no  actions  will  lie;  for  the  maxim  of 
the  law  is  'ex  mtdo  pacto  non  oritur  actio.'— Terms 
de  Ley.  The  law,  in  fact,  supposes  error  in  making 
these  contracts ;  they  being  as  it  were  of  one  side 
only. — Jacob,  Baw  Dictionary. 

Nudge,  s.    [Provincial  German,  nutsche.~\ 
Jog :  (generally  applied  to  such  as  are 
given  by  one  person  to  another,  with  the 
view  of  directing  attention). 
Nudge,  v.  a.    Give  a  nudge  ;  jog  ;  shake. 

The  younger  one  nudged  his  father;  .  .  .they 
made  the  driver  understand  that  they  were  to  ride 
inside  for  the  outside  fare. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit. 

Nudity.  .i.  Nakeflness. 

There  are  no  such  licences  permitted  in  poetry, 
any  more  than  in  painting,  to  design  and  colour 
obscene  nudities. — Dryden. 

The  man  who  shews  his  heart, 
Is  hooted  for  his  nudities,  and  scorn'd. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

Nugacity.  s.  [Lat.  nugax,  -ucis  =  trifling; 
from  nugce  =  trifles  ;  verb,  niigor,  pret.  part. 
nugatus ;  nugatio,  -onis.~\  Futility  ;  trifling- 
talk  or  behaviour.  Hare. 

Such  arithmetical  nugacities  as  are  ordinarily  re- 
corded for  his. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabalistica, 
p.  155 :  1658. 

Nugation.  s.  Act  or  practice  of  trifling. 
Rare. 

The  opinion  that  putrefaction  is  caused  either  by 
cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 
nugation. — Bacon. 
Nugatory,  adj.    Trifling ;  futile ;  insigni- 
ficant. 

Some  great  men  of  the  last  age,  before  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  was  revived,  were  too  much 
addicted  to  this  nugatory  art :  when  occult  quality, 
and  sympathy  and  antipathy  were  admitted  for 
satisfactory  explications  of  things—  Bentley. 

Descartes  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  saw  that  defi- 
nitions of  words  already  as  clear  as  they  can  be  made 
arenugettory  and  impracticable. — Hallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Biterature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  Centuries,  pt.iii.  ch  iii.  §  101. 

Nugget,  s.    See  extract. 

Nuggets  [is]  the  name  given  in  California  and 
Australia  to  the  larger  lumps  of  gold  occasionally 
found  in  the  gold  alluvium  of  those  countries  and 
elsewhere.  Smaller  lumps  are  called  pepitas.  and 
the  finest  particles  granos  or  gold  grains.  Nuggets 
have  been  found  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and 
weight;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  They  are  always  water-worn. — Ansted, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Bitera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Nuisance,  s.  [Fr.  nuissant,  pres.  part,  of 
nuire  =  hurt.] 

1.  Something  noxious  or  offensive. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a 
nuisance;  a  person  marked  out  for  infamy  and 
scorn. — South,  Sermons. 

A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  his  counsels, 
a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor  man  with 
his  labour,  are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  commonwealth. 
— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  In  Law.  Something  that  incommodes  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nuisances,  as  necessary  to  he  swept  away,  as  dirt 
out  of  the  streets. — Kettlewell. 

[A]  nuisance  (nocumentum)  is  an  annoyance; 
anything  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or 
damage.  Nuisances  are  of  two  kinds;  public  or 
common,  which  affect  the  public,  and  are  an  annoy- 
ance to  all  the  king's  subjects;  and  private  nuis- 
ances, which  may  be  defined  to  be  anything  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  of  another.  .  .  .  Writs  of  nuisance, 
called  vicontiel,  are  to  be  made  at  the  election  of  the 
plaintiff,  determinable  before  the  justices  of  assize 
of  the  county. — Jacob,  Baw  Dictionary. 

3.  Annoyance. 

There  appears  no  reason  why  the  working-man  of 
a  county  town,  even  if  not  a  sixpence  is  spent  at  an 
election  nor  a  mug  of  beer  given  away,  should  not 
be  honestly  on  the  side  of  the  Queen,  and  great 
people,  and  fine  old  buildings,  and  respectability  of 
every  sort.  He  would  probably  not  put  himself 
much  out  of  the  way  to  help  his  political  party.  He 
would  think  it  a  nuisance  to  vote  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. But  he  may  as  easily  think  it  a  greater  nuis- 
ance to  vote  for  the  Liberals.  —  Saturday  Review, 
October '12:  1867. 
Null.  v.  a.    Annul.  Rare. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms. 
No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force,  is  null'd. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  934. 
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Null.  adj.  [Lat.  nullus  =  none.]  Void  ;  of 
no  force ;  ineffectual. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold? 
Por  though  the  law  makes  null  the  adulterous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  85. 
Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  invalid 
by  many. — Besley. 

The  pope's  confirmation  of  the  church  lands  to 
those  who  hold  them  by  King  Henry's  donation, 
was  nidi  and  fraudulent. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Null.  5.  Something  of  no  power  or  no 
meaning;  marks  in  ciphered  writing  which 
stand  for  nothing,  and  are  inserted  only  to 
puzzle,  are  called  nulls.  Rare. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  pri- 
vation or  translation.  —  Bacon,  Considerations  ot 
War  with  Spain. 
Nullifidian.  adj.  [Lat.  fides  =  faith.]    Of  no 
honesty  ;  of  no  religion  ;  of  no  faith. 

A  solifidian  Christian  is  a  nullifidian  Pagan,  and 
confutes  his  tongue  with  his  hand  — Felllham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  47. 

Nullify,  v.  a.    Annul ;  make  void. 

You  will  say,  that  this  nullifies  all  exhortations  to 
piety;  since  a  man,  in  this  case,  cannot  totally  comu 
up  to  the  thing  he  is  exhorted  to.  But  to  this  I 
answer,  that  the  consequence  does  not  hold:  for  an 
exhortation  is  not  frustrate,  if  a  man  be  but  able  to 
come  up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely  and 
perfectly. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  95. 

Nullity,  s. 

1 .  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow 
this  distinction,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it ;  which 
has  been  solidly  done  by  most  of  our  polemick 
writers.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Want  of  existence. 

A  hard  body  struck  against  another  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  exteriour  sound,  in  so  much  as  if  the 
percussion  be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of 
sound ;  but  never  an  interiour  sound. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Num.  adj.  [A.S.  genamen,  pass.  part,  from 
niman  —  nim,  take;  Icelandic,  numinn  viti 
=  Lat.  mente  captus.  For  the  omission  of 
the  ordinary  final  -b,  see  Benumb.] 

1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation ;  chill ; 
motionless. 

Like  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  numb. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and 
asleep ;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  part  suf- 
feretfl  not  the  spirits  to  have  free  access  ;  and  there- 
fore when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stinging  or 
pricking,  which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirits. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
[This  word  was  formerly  written  num,  as  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
lias  also  observed.  How,  or  why,  or  when  the  b  was 
added  to  it,  he  says,  he  knows  not.  Certain  it  is,  I 
may  add,  that  Milton  omitted  the  b,  and  in  later 
times  Bentley.  Nay,  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  all  the 
editions  of  his  Dictionary,  has  given  benum,  not  be- 
numb. The  etymon  which  Mr.  Tooke  gives  of  this 
word  is  /rom  the  Saxon  niman,  capere,  eripere,  to 
take  away ;  that  is,  as  Skinner  also  explains  it  by 
the  Latin  membris  captus,  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs—  Todd.'] 

2.  Producing  dullness ;  benumbing. 

He  may  neither  go  ne  come ; 
But  altogether  he  is  benome 

The  power  both  of  hande  and  fete.  Gower.  (Rich.) 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

Shakespear ,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 

Num.  v.  a.  Make  torpid  ;  make  dull  of  mo- 
tion or  sensation ;  deaden  ;  benum. 

Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
Tor  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  401. 

Nummed.  part.  adj.  Bcnummed. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden-pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakespear,  King  Bear,  ii.  3. 

Number,  s.    [Lat.  numerus ;  the  -b  an  eu- 
phonic insertion.] 
1.  Species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is  com- 
puted how  many  ;  either  unity,  or  a  multi- 
tude of  units. 

Now  on  the  fourth  day  was  the  silver,  the  gold, 
and  the  vessels  weighed"  ...  by  number  and  by 
weight.— Ezra,  viii.  33. 
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Hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Shakespcar,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
There  is  but  one  pate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are  in 
the  town. — Addison. 

2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units  :  (with 
even  or  odd). 

This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope  pood  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers:  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd 
numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.  — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

3.  Many  ;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 
number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and 
intricate.— Hooter,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Water  lily  hath  ar^ot  in  the  ground;  and  so  have 
a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  — 
Macon. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.— Ad- 
dison. 

4.  Multitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations"  and  tribes  out  of  number. — 
2  Esdras,  iii.  7. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  316. 

5.  Comparative  multitude. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage  :  for,  as  Virgil 
says,  it  never  troubles  the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep 
be. — Paeon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

1  f  vou  will,  some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place ; 
and  then  you  may  ser.d  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of 
your  number,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.— Paeon, 
New  Atlantis. 

Sir  George  Summers  sent  thither  with  nine  ships 
and  live  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
numbers  in  the  isle  of  Berinudaz.— Heylin. 

7.  Harmony ;  proportions  calculated  by  num- 
ber. 

So  that  in  metre  we  had  heard  it  said, 
Poetic  dust  is  to  poetic  laid ; 

And  though,  that  dust  being  Shakespeare's,  thou 

might'st  have, 
Not  his  room,  but  the  poet  for  thy  grave; 
So  that,  as  thou  didst  prince  of  numbers  die, 
And  live,  so  thou  mightest  in  numbers  lie. 

Cleaveland. 
They  as  they  move 
Their  starrv  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years  tow'rds  his  all-chearing 

lamp, 

Turn  swift.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  570. 

8.  Verses ;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sines  darkling.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  37. 

Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  nie  unknown 
Dipp'il  me  in  ink  ?— my  parents'  or  my  own  'I 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  tool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

■J.  In  Grammar.  General  name  for  the  two  j 
divisions,  in  the  way  of  declension  and 
construction, -which  are  called  singular  and 
plural ;  the  former  conveying  the  notion  of 
one,  the  latter  that  of  more  than  owe  object, 
attribute,  or  action.  In  several  languages 
there  is  a  plural  inflexion  limited  to  the 
expression  of  exactly  two  objects  ;  and  in 
others  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  a  triad 
number,  i.e.  one  for  three  objects.  This  is 
what  is  called  (and  in  many  languages  is 
common)  an  Inclusive  Plural;  i.e.  one  in- 
cluding in  the  second  person  the  person 
especially  spoken  to  and  others  as  well. 
Generally,  these  are  mere  combinations  of 
different  words,  rather  than  true  inflexions. 
The  same  is  often  the  case  with  the  dual. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  dual  of  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun  was  wit  =  we  two;  and  sup- 
posing that  its  origin  is  ba  two.  (against 
which,  however,  there  are  certain  objec- 
tions), the  same  is  the  case  with  Both,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  dual  in  the  present 
English.  The  Collective,  though  not  usually 
so  considered  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  is 
also  a  true  number — mice,  geese,  and  the 
(so-called)  irregular  plurals  being,  in 
reality,  collective  rather  than  truly  plural. 
See,  also,  Plural  and  Singular. 

How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns! — Two. — Sliake- 
spear.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  iv.  1. 
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In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termina- 
tion to  signify  a  number  more  than  one.  When  men 
first  invented  names,  their  application  was  to  single 
things ;  but  soon  finding  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
several  things  of  the  same  kind  together,  they  found 
it  likewise  necessary  to  vary  or  alter  the  noun. — 
Clark,  Latin  Grammar. 

10.  Division  of  a  work  published  in  parts. 
Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 

Cloy'd  with  a  folio  number  once  a  week  ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  pro  down  -, 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  number'd  through  the  town  : 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study  and  from  men  of  straw  : 
Abstracts,  abridgements,  please  the  fickle  times, 
Pamphlets  and  plays  and  polities  and  rhymes. 

Crabbe,  The  Library. 

1 1 .  Numbered  ticket ;  badge. 

'  Here  you  are,  sir,'  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of 
the  human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and  apron  of 
the  same,  who  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round 
his  neck,  looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some 
collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  waterman. 
'  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now,  then,  fust  cab  ! '  And  the 
first  cab  having  been  fetched  from  the  public-house, 
where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown  into  the 
vehicle.  .  . . '  Would  any  body  believe,'  continued  the 
cab-driver,  appealing  to  the  crowd, '  would  any  body 
believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go  about  in  a  man's  cab, 
not  only  takin'  down  his  number,  but  ev'ry  word  lie 
says  into  the  bargain'  (a  light  flashed  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick — it  was  the  note-book).—  Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  ii. 
Number,  v.  a. 

1.  Count;  tell;  reckon  how  many. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. — Genesis,  xiii.  16. 

2.  Reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors;  and  he 
bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors.— Isaiah,  liii.  12. 

Numberiul.  adj.    Many  in  number.  Obso- 
lete. 

About  the  year  700  great  was  the  company  of 
learned  men  of  the  English  race,  yea,  so  numherfv.il 
that  they  upon  the  point  excelled  all  nations  in 
learning,  piety,  and  zeal. —  Walerhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  00 :  1653. 

Numberless,  adj.  Innumerable;  more  than 
can  be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gainst  me.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.197. 
Numbers,  s.  pi.   Title  of  the  fourth  book  in 
the  Old  Testament :    (a  proper,  rather 
than  a  common,  name). 

This  book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Numbers  in 
our  language,  because  it  begins  with  an  account  of 
numbering  of  the  people  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt :  though 
it  contain  a  great  many  things  besides  that;  parti- 
cularly another  numbering  of  them  (eh.  20.)  towards 
the  conclusion  of  their  travels  in  the  wilderness. — 
Bishop  Patrick.  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Numbers. 

Humbles,  s.    Limbics.    See  that  entry; 
also  Humble. 

His  glorious  heart,  as  it  were  nnmbles,  chopped 
in  pieces.—  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gocernour,  fol.  161. 

Numerable,  adj.    Capable  to  be  numbered. 

So  numerous  in  islands  as  they  are  scarce  numer- 
able.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Tra- 
vels into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  58. 

Numeral,  adj.    Relating  to  number ;  con- 
sisting of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations 
of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  depen- 
dancc  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions, 
are  not  able  all  their  life-time  regularly  to  go  over 
any  moderate  series  of  numbers. — Locke. 
Numeral,  s.    Numeral  character  or  loiter. 
The  learned  Dr.  Wallis,  of  Oxford,  delivers  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Indian  or  Arabick  numerals 
were  brought  into  Europe  together  with  other  Ara- 
bick learning,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, if  not  sooner.— Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,  ch.  vii. 
Numerally.  adv.    According  to  number. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breath  thereof,  maintain 
no  certainty  in  their  course;  nor  are  they  nume- 
rally feared  by  navigators.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Numerary.  adj.    Anything  belonging  to  a 
certain  number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pre- 
bend, becomes  a  numerary  canon. — AyliJJ'e,  Barer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 
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Numerate,  v.  n.    Reckon  ;  calculate. 

A  boy  of  eight  years  old,  who  can  barely  read  wn, 
ing,  and  numerate  well,  is  qualified  by  means  of  the 
guide  to  teach  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic!:.— 
Lancaster. 

Numeration,  s. 

1.  Art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign, 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after. — 
Locke. 

The  primary  object  of  numeration  is  to  find  names 
for  the  different  numbers  ;  and,  as  there  are  an  infi- 
nity of  numbers,  while  the  number  of  words  is 
limited,  it  became,  necessary  to  devise  some  sys- 
tematic method  of  combining  a  few  words,  so  as  t< 
express  by  means  of  them  any  number  whatever.  I) 
is  obvious  that  when  large  numbers  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  lower  scales,  as  the  binary,  ternary, &c, 
would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  words  that  would  be  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  name  is  required  for  at  least 
every  unit  in  the  scale,  a  very  high  scale  would  be 
no  less  inconvenient.  In  the  denary  scale,  the  no- 
menclature is  sufficiently  convenient,  and  in  our 
language  almost  perfectly  regular.  A  name  is  given 
to  the  nine  units  of  the  first  order  ;  the  unit  of  the 
second  order  is  ten;  and  by  the  different  combina- 
tions of  this  word  all  numbers  are  named  to  t)9 : 
eleven  and  twelve  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  A 
new  appellation  is  wanted  for  the  unit  of  the  third 
order,  or  hundred.  This  suffices  till  we  reach  the 
fourth  order,  or  thousands;  and  might  even  have 
sufficed  to  a  hundred  hundreds,  or  ten  thousand.  A 
thousand  thousands  is  called  a  million,  and  a  mil- 
lion millions  a  billion  ;  further  continuation  is  use- 
less.—  Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  cf 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Number  contained. 

In  the  legs  or  organs  of  progression  in  animals, 
we  may  observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of 
numeration. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  In  Arithmetic.  Rule  which  teaches  the 
order  of  numbers,  and  the  method  or  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  named. 

Numerator,  s. 

1.  One  who  numbers. 

2.  Number  which  serves  as  the  common 
measure  to  others. 

Numerical,  adj. 

1.  Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertaining 
to  numbers. 

The  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  me- 
mory, to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about 
which  the  demonstration  is  made. — Locke. 

1  have  not  observed  any  numerical  statement  as 
to  Paris  during  this  age  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  [the  University]  was  more  frequented  than 
any  other.  At  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  in  1453,  it 
contained  25,000  students.  —  Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

2.  Determined  by  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astoni-hing  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same 
numerical  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered 
parts. — South,  Sermons. 
Numerically,  adv.    With  respect  to  same- 
ness in  number. 

I  must  think  it  improbable,  that  the  sulphur  of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses. — Boyle. 
Numeric,  adj.    As  determined  or  fixed  by 
number. 

This  is  the  same  numerick  crew, 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,462. 
Shew  me  the  same  numerick  Ilea, 
That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday. 

Swift,  Miscellanies,  To  Delany. 

Niimerist.  s.  One  who  deals  in  numbers. 
Hare. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto  each 
which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  nu- 
merists. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Numerosity.  s.  Obsolete. 

1.  Number;  state  of  being  numerous. 

Of  assertion,  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a 
sufficient  demonstration,  we  might  sit  down  herein 
as  an  unquestionable  truth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  comets  be 
Synods  of  stars  that  in  wide  heaven  stray; 
'J  heir  sinallncss  eke,  and  numerosity 
Encreaseth  doubt,  and  lessens  probability. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  lxxxvii. 

2.  Harmony  ;  numerous  flow. 

The  numerosity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear. 
— Parr,  On  Education,  p.  2. 
Numerous,  adj. 

1 .  Containing  many ;  consisting  of  many  ; 
not  few ;  many. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for 
having  a  numerous,  as  a  wise  council. — Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes, 
Who  now  appear  so  numerous  and  bold.  Waller. 

Many  of  our  schisms  in  the  west  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  numerous  Christian  churches  in  the 
east  of  Asia. — Leslie. 
'2.  Harmonious  ;  consisting  of  parts  rightly 
numbered  ;  melodious  ;  musical. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  ninan 
Melt  to  compassion.  Waller. 

His  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him. — Dryden. 
TJumerousness.  s.  Hare. 

1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  numerous. 

The  numerousness  of  these  holy  houses  may  ea- 
sily be  granted,  seeing  that  a  very  few  make  up  a 
Jewish  congregation. — L.  Addison,  Account  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  89. 

2.  Harmony :  musicalness. 

That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the  nu- 
merousness of  his  verse.    There  is  nothing  so  deli- 
cately turned  in  all  the  Roman  language. — Dryden. 
Numismatic,  adj.  [Gr.  vv/jia/xa,  -aroc,  =  coin.] 
Relating  to,  connected  with,  constituted 
by,  Numismatics. 

But  besides  having  the  merit  of  starting  the  first 
numismatic  periodical  in  England,  devoted  in  a 
great  measure  to  our  own  coinage,  Mr.  Akerman  has 
published  several  independent  works  more  or  less 
relating  to  the  ancient  British  coinage. —  Evans, 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  12  :  1864. 
Numismatics,  s.  pi.     [see  Chromatics.] 
Department  of  knowledge,  or  research, 
connected  with  coins. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  an  antiquary  not  well 
versed  in  numismatics  coming  to  conclusions  so  de- 
void of  probability  as  this. ...  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  book  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  re- 
lating to  ancient  British  numismatics,  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  near  sixty  British  coins  are  en- 
graved in  the  first  volume,  and  the  places  are  re- 
corded where  each  was  found.  —  Evans,  Coins  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  pp.  9-15 :  1864. 

Numismatist,  s.    Investigator  of,  person 
skilled  in,  numismatics. 

Between  1792  and  179S,  the  immortal  Eckel  pub- 
lished his  great  work,  the  Doctrina  Numorum  Ve- 
terum,  but  that  distinguished  numismatist,  appa- 
rently from  not  being  acquainted  with  what  had 
already  appeared  upon  the  subject,  does  not  allow- 
any  indigenous  coinage  to  Britain. . . .  Some  French 
numismatists  have  been  prone  to  claim  all  British 
coins  as  of  Gallic  origin  ;  but  Duchalais  .  .  .  assigns 
to  Britain  some  few  coins  which  certainly  do  not 
belong  to  this  side  of  the  channel. — Emm,  Coins 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  pp.  10-16 :  1864. 

Nummary,  adj.    Relating  to  money. 

The  money  drachma  in  process  of  time  decreased ; 
but  all  the  while  the  ponderal  drachma  continued 
the  same,  just  as  our  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it 
was,  though  the  nummary  hath  much  decreased.— 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

Nummedness.    s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Nummed;  numness.  Rare. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.— Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Numming.  verbal  abs.    Causing  numness. 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton,  Comus,  852. 
Nought  shall  the  psaltery  and  the  harp  avail 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well  repeated  tale, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbraced  the  ear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  154. 

Nummular,  adj.  [Lat.  nummularis ;  nummus 
=  coin.]  In  Medicine.  Having  the  cha- 
racter, or  form,  of  a  coin  :  (applied  to  sputa). 
The  sputa  most  characteristic  of  tubercular  disease 
consist  of  globular,  gray,  ilocculent  masses,  which 
look  like  little  portions  of  wool  more  than  anything 
else.  Nummular  sputa  the  French  call  these,  be- 
cause when  spat  into  a  vessel  not  containing  water, 
they  assume  a  flat  circular  form,  like  a  piece  of 
money,  and  remain  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  When  they  are  spat  into  a  glass  of  water  you 
perceive  that  some  of  them  subside  to  the  bottom, 
some  float  at  the  top,  suspended  apparently  by 
healthier  mucus  in  which  they  are  entangled,  or  by 
bubbles  of  air,  and  some  remain  stationary  at  dif- 
ferent depths.  When  stirred  and  agitated  in  the 
water,  they  render  it  slightly  milky.  This  kind  of 
expectoration  commonly  marks  a  confirmed  and 
advanced  state  of  the  disease,  but  it  will  continue 
for  weeks  sometimes.  It  is  not  perfectly  pathogno- 
monic, but  nearly  so. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lvi. 

Vor  .  II. 
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Nummulite.  s.     In  Geology.  Foramini- 

ferous  fossil  so  called. 

A  very  remarkable  series  of  limestones,  often  of 
great  thickness,  containing  a  peculiar  fossil,  the 
nummulite,  in  incredible  abundance,  belonging  to 
the  middle  division  of  tho  lower  tertiaries,  and 
ranging  more  widely  than  any  known  tertiary  rock. 
They  reach  from  China  by  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  thence  by  Persia 
to  the  Mediterranean,  entering  largely  into  the  Car- 
pathian and  Alpine  mountain  masses,  extending 
through  the  South  of  France  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
thence  across  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  In  tho  Alps  the  nummulitic  beds  are 
called  Flyseh. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Nummulitic.  adj.    In  Geology.  Connected 

with,  relating  to,  constituted  by,  num- 

mulites. 

An  extinct  genus  of  foraminiferous  Acrites,  of  a 
thin  lenticular  shape,  divided  internally  into  small 
chambers  . . .  occur  so  abundantly  in  some  parts  of 
the  chalk  formation,  that  the  name  of  nummulitic 
limestone  is  given  to  the  strata  so  characterised. — 
Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

(For  another  example  see  Nummulite.) 
Numness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Num  ; 
torpor ;  interruption  of  action  or  sensa- 
tion ;  deadness  ;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away : 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Till  length  of  years. 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  570. 
Cold  numbness  straight  bereaves 
Her  corpse  of  sense,  and  th'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
Silence  is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest  ac- 
cusations ;  since  it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain,  or  make  a 
stir. — South,  Sermons. 
Numps.  s.  [nickname  for  Hmnphrey  Waspe, 
in  B.  Jonson's  '  Bartholomew  Fair,']  Weak, 
foolish  person. 

These  are  villainous  engines  indeed ;  but  take 
heart,  numps!  here  is  not  a  word  of  the  stocks; 
and  you  need  never  stand  in  awe  of  any  more 
honourable  correction. — Bishop  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  85:  1673. 

There  is  a  certain  creature  called  a  grave  hobby- 
horse, a  kind  of  a  she  numps,  that  pretendeth  to  be 
pulled  to  a  play,  and  must  needs  go  to  Bartholomew 
fair  to  look  after  the  young  folks. — Lord  Halifax. 
Numskull,  s. 

1.  Dullard:  dunce;  dolt;  blockhead. 

They  have  talked  like  numskulls— Arbuthnot. 
■2.  Head. 

Or  toes  and  fingers  in  this  case 
Of  numskull's  self  should  take  the  place. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  126. 
NumskuIIed.  adj.    Dull ;  stupid  ;  doltish. 
Hocus  has  saved  that  clod-pated.  numskulled  nin- 
nyhammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Nun.  s.  [Italian,  nonna  =  grandmother  ; 
the  original  nuns  being  persons  advanced 
in  life.]  Woman  devoted  to  a  religious 
life  ;  inmate  of  a  nunnery. 

For  my  daughters,  Richard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  5. 
A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  her  whole  life  and  utmost  indus- 
try to  bring  it  up  in  strict  piety. — Hammond. 

The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have 
been  a  nun. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Every  shepherd  was  undone, 
To  see  her  cloister'd  like  a  nun.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Nun.  s.    Fancy  pigeon  so  called. 

(For  example  see  under  Pigeon.) 
Nuncneon.  s.    [see  extract  from  Todd.] 
Piece  of  victuals  eaten  between  meals : 
(Luncheon  commoner). 

That  harvest  folkes  (with  curds  and  clouted 
cream, 

With  cheese  and  butter,  cakes  and  cates  ynow 
That  are  the  yeoman's  from  the  yoake  or  cowe) 
On  sheafes  of  come,  were  at  their  noonshuns  close. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals :  1616. 
Laying  by  their  swords  and  trunchions, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunchions. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  345. 
[Corrupted  from  noonshun,  a  meal  eaten  about  noon, 
when  country  labourers  usually  retire  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  Mr.  Malone  also  has  observed  ;  citing 
the  following  passage  from  Browne,  which  Mr. 
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Mason  in  his  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary has  also  given,  with  the  definition  of  '  a 
shady  place  to  retire  to  at  noon.'  But  it  is  the  meal, 
and  not  the  place,  which  the  poet  means.  Sherwood, 
in  his  Dictionary,  1632,  calls  it  '  a  nuncions  or  nun- 
cheon,  an  afternoones  repast.' — Todd.] 

Nunciature,  s.  [Lat.  nunciatura  =  telling, 
from  nunciatus,  pass.  part,  of  nuncio  =  tell.] 
Office  of  a  nuncio. 

They  who  knew  him  [Pope  Alexander]  but  little, 
had  very  much  esteem  of  him  as  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  extraordinary  civility,  upon  which  account  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  had  known  him  during 
his  nunciature,  wen'  exceedingly  pleased  with  hia 
promotion. — Lord  Clarendon,  On  the  Papal  Usur- 
pation, ch.  ix. 

Nuncio,  s.     [Italian  ;  from  Lat.  nuncius  = 

messenger.] 
1.  Messenger  ;  one  who  brings  tidings. 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  4. 
They  honour'd  the  nuncios  of  the  spring  ;  and  the 
Rhodians  had  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the 
swallow. — Sir  2\  Browne. 

'2.  Kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetians. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  journal  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  short  inter- 
ruption by  a  remonstrance  from  the  nuncio  of  the 
pope,  for  the  energy  with  which  Sallo  had  defended 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Literary  Journals. 
Nuncupate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  nuncupatus,  pass.  part, 
of  nuncupo  —  call ;  nuncupatio, -onis.~\  De- 
clare publicly  or  solemnly. 

The  Gentiles  nuncupated  vows  to  them  [idols]. — 
Westfield,  Sermons,  p.  65  :  1646. 

But  how  doth  that  will  appear?  In  what  table 
was  it  written?  In  what  registers  is  it  extant  ?  In 
whose  presence  did  St.  Peter  nuncupate  it. — Bar- 
row, On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Nuncupation,  s.    Act  of  naming. 

God  hath  divers  sons ;  some  by  adoption,  and  then 
he  is  made  so ;  some  by  nuncupation,  and  then  he  is 
called  so. — Farindon,  Sermons,  p.  5  :  1647. 

An  instance  of  this  manner  of  nuncupation  take 
here  from  the  author  I  promised  you. —  Gregory, 
Learned  Works,  p.  161 :  1684. 

Nuncupative,  adj. 

1.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

The  same  appeareth  by  that  nuncupative  title 
wherewith  both  Heathens  and  Christians  have  ho- 
noured their  oaths,  in  calling  their  swearing  an  oath 
of  God.— Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  41 :  1622. 

2.  Verbally  pronounced ;  not  written. 

Testaments  are  divided  into  two  sorts ;  written 
and  nuncupative ;  the  latter  depends  merely  upon 
oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  testator  in  ex- 
tremis before  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing. — Sir  W.  Blackstone. 

A  nuncupative  will  extends  only  to  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  testator,  and  is  his  intention 
declared  in  his  last  hours,  before  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  witnesses ;  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing. 
As  these  verbal  wills,  which  were  formerly  more  in 
use  than  at  present  when  the  art  of  writing  is  become 
almost  universal,  are  liable  to  great  impositions, 
and  may  occasion  many  perjuries,  the  statute  of 
Frauds,  Stat.  29,  c.  2,  c.  3  (amongst  other  things) 
enacts. .  . .  The  legislature  has,  by  the  above  restric- 
tions, provided  against  frauds  in  setting  up  nuncu- 
pative wills  by  so  numerous  a  train  of  requisites, 
that  the  thing  itself  is  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of,  but  in  the  only  instance 
where  favour  ought  to  be  shown  to  it,  when  a  per- 
son is  surprised  by  sudden  and  violent  sickness. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Nuncupatory.  adj.    Having  a  nuncupative 

character. 

Wills  nuncupatory  and  scriptory— Swift,  TaU  of 
a  Tub. 

Nundination.  s.  [Lat.  nundina  =  market 
days.]  Traffic  at  fairs  and  markets  ;  any 
buying  and  selling. 

Witness  their  penitentiary  tax,  wherein  a  man 
might  see  the  price  of  his  sin  beforehand;  their 
common  nundination  of  pardons ;  their  absolving 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. — Archbishop 
Bramhall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  149. 

Nunnery,  s.  House  of  nuns  ;  of  women 
under  a  vow  of  chastity,  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion. 

I  put  your  sister  into  a  nunnery,  with  a  strict 
command  not  to  see  you,  for  fear  you  should  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  the  habit. — Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar. 

He  learned  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 
And  how  to  scale  a  fortress  or  a  nunnery. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  38. 
Nuptial,  adj.  [Lat.  7iuptialis,  from  nubo;  pass. 
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part,  nuptus,  i.  e.  as  a  woman  marries  a 
man  ;  duco  (  =  lead)  being  the  term  used  to 
denote  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  man.] 
Pertaining  to  marriage;  used  or  done  in 
marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England's  king. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  III.  m.  3. 
Because  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from 
the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him 
what  laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  mar- 
riage.— Bacon. 

Then  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  589. 
"Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  pare 
off  whatsoever  is  amiss,  not  eat  of  this  sacrifice  with 
a  defiled  head,  nor  come  to  his  feast  without  a  nup- 
tial garment.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Fired  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
The  neighb'ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed. 

Dryden. 

Let  our  eternal  peace  be  seal'd  by  this, 
With  the  first  ardor  of  a  nuptial  kiss. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe. 

Nuptials,  s.    Ceremony  of  marriage. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial  day, 
My  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate, 
For  ever  join  me  to  my  dear  Morat. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

In  the  singular. 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Nurr-and-spell.  s.  [  ?  German,  narrenspiel, 
from  narr  =  fool  +  spiel  =  play,  game.] 
Game  so  called  played  with  a  trap  and 
ball,  the  ball  being  driven  up  in  the  air  by 
a  blow  on  the  handle  of  the  trap,  puzzles 
the  player  as  to  where  It  will  fall. 
Nurse,  >.  [Fr.  nourrice  ;  nourrir  =  to  nurse ; 
pres.  part.  nourissantJ] 

1 .  Woman  who  has  the  care  of  another's  in- 
fant, or  child. 

Unnatural  curiosity  has  taught  all  women  but 
the  beggar  to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessity  only 
ought  to  commend. — Sir  W.  Iialcigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

Now  Hector  met  her  and  her  little  boy. 

That  in  the  nurse's  arms  was  carried : 
And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 

His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head. 

Hobbes.  Translation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  vi. 

Can  tales  more  senseless,  ludicrous,  and  vain, 
By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Agreeably  to  these  doctrines,  strange  in  so  learned 
a  father,  I  thrived  and  flourished,  and  learned  to 
spell,  and  make  pothooks,  under  the  joint  care  of  my 
mother  and  Dame  Primmins.  This  last  was  one  of 
an  old  race  fast  dying  away— the  race  of  old  faith- 
ful servants — the  race  of  old  tale-telling  nurses. 
She  had  reared  my  mother  before  me ;  but  her  af- 
fection put  out  new  flowers  for  the  new  genera- 
tion. She  was  a  Devonshire  woman — and  Devon- 
shire women,  especially  those  who  have  passed  their 
youth  near  the  seacoast,  are  generally  superstitious. 
She  had  a  wonderful  budget  of  fables. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  (generally  a  female)  who  has  care  of 
a  sick  person. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook. — Sliakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  2. 

3.  One  who,  that  which,  breeds,  educates,  or 
protects  :  (applied  to  inanimate  objects). 

Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgement, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent, 
One  general  tongue  unto  us. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  2. 
We  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.      Id.,  Coriulanus,  v.  3. 

4.  State  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?  Cleaveland. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 
Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.     Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Sweet  nurse-child  of  the  Spring's  young  hours. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Hymn  VII.,  To  the  Hose :  1G22. 
Put  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  fur 
one  spawner;  but  if  into  a  nurse-pond,  or  feeding- 
pond,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.— 7.  Walton,  Com- 
plete A  ngler. 
Nurse,  v.  a. 

1.  Bring  up  a  child  or  anything  young. 
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I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  cloaths,  and  that  with 
cares. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  1. 

[Him]  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 
And  nursed  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation,  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  1014. 

2.  Bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own. 

Shall  I  go  and  call  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  t  he  child  for  thee  ?— Exodus,  ii.  7. 

3.  Feed;  keep;  maintain. 

Thy  sons  shall  come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters 
shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.— Isaiah,  lx.  4. 

The  Niseans  in  their  dark  abode 
Nursed  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  God. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.iii. 

4.  Tend  the  sick. 

'  On  condition  ...  as  Betsey  never  has  another 
stroke  of  work  from  me.'  —  'Certainly  not,'  said 
John, '  she  shall  never  help  to  nurse  me.' — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlix. 

5.  Tamper;  foment;  encourage;  soften;  che- 
rish. 

And  what  is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 
which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  ever  cease  ? — Sir  J. 
Davies. 

By  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amongst  us,  and 
by  what  hands  been  nursed  up  into  so  uncontrouled 
a  dominion  ? — Locke. 

Nurser.  S. 

1.  One  who  nurses.  Obsolete. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 

2.  Promoter ;  fomenter. 
Nursery,  s. 

1.  Act  or  office  of  nursing. 

I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.    Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care. 

She  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 
To  visit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  bloom 
Her  nursery  :  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  41. 

3.  Plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted to  other  ground. 

Your  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  bar- 
ren ground  than  the  ground  is  whereunto  you  re- 
move them.— Bacon. 

My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here  will  here- 
after flourish  under  their  own  names.  —  Addison, 
Guardian. 

4.  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed 
and  brought  up. 

1'  th'  swathing  cloaths,  the  other  from  their  nur- 
sery 

Were  stol'n.  Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  Plantagenet 
who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  to  the 
sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison, 
from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor, 
and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness;  for  so 
the  world  hath  been  to  me. — Bacon. 

They  have  public  nurseries,  where  all  parents  are 
obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  educated. — Swift. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
(For  name  him,  and  he's  always  near), 
Not  in  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies; 
Or  stands  before  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

5.  Place  or  state  where  anything  is  fostered 
or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery  of  children, 
or  whence  anything  is  to  be  removed,  from 
a  nursery  of  trees. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life,  and 
a  fit  nursery  for  a  thief. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
A  luxurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases;  it 
breeds  them,  it  encourages,  nourishes,  and  enter- 
tains them. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred ; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Dryden,  Macjlecnoe,  74. 

Used  adjectivally. 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gardener's,  and, 
after  looking  over  the  flowers,  paused  before  a  large 
double  geranium.  'Ah,  this  is  liner  than  that  which 
your  mamma  was  so  fond  of.  What  is  the  cost,  sir?' 
— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Nursling-,  s.  [-ling,  diminutive.]  One  nursed 
up ;  a  fondling. 
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Then  was  she  held  in  sovereign  dignity, 
And  made  the  nursling  of  nobility.  Spenser. 

1  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destined  from  the  womb. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  C33. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  407 

Nurture,  s. 

1.  Food ;  diet. 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend, 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred  ?    Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  361. 

2.  Education ;  institution. 

She  should  take  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards  in 
good  nurture,  not  sutler  them  to  come  into  bad 
hands.—  Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath  ; 
but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord. — Ephesians,  vi.  4. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility  ;  yet  am  1  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Nurture,  v.  a. 

1.  Educate;  train;  bring  up. 

Thou  broughtest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness,  and 
nurturedst  it  in  thy  law.and  ret'ormedst  it  with  thy 
judgment. — 2  Esdras,  viii.  12. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born  in  his 
first  rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten. — SirH.  Wotton. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  impudence,  shall  appear  before  a  church  go- 
vernour,  severity  and  resolution  are  that  governour's 
virtues. — South,  Sermons. 

'But  little,  my  lord,'  replied  Roland  Gramme 
boldly,  'which  met  my  apprehension,  saying  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  in  something  you  doubted  the 
faith  of  the  Knight  of  Avenel,  under  whose  roof  I 
was  nurtured.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  ch.xvii. 

2.  Bring  by  care  and  food  to  maturity :  (with 

up). 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a 
conscious  tenderness. — Bentley. 

Nut.  s.  [A.S.  not.~\ 

1.  Fruit  of  certain  trees,  consisting  of  a 
kernel  enclosed  in  a  shell. 

One  chanced  to  find  a  nut 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root, 

There  seatter'd  by  a  squirrel ; 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had  ; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  Dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.   Drayton, Nymphidia. 

Nuts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some  good 
medicinal  qualities. — Arbulhnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

[A]  nut  ...  is  a  bony  pericarp,  containing  a  single 
seed,  to  which  it  is  not  closely  attached.  The  st  raw- 
berry has  a  fleshy  succulent  torus,  covered  with 
small  nuts.  The  torus  of  the  rose,  coats  the  interior 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  its  nuts  are  placed 
round  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  tube. 
This  form  of  the  pericarp  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  fruit  usually  called  a  nut,  and  which  be- 
longs to  the  '  glans,'  presently  to  be  described. — 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Descrip- 
tive Botany. 

3.  Small  body  with  teeth  which  correspond 
with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

This  faculty  may  be  more  conveniently  used  by 
the  multiplication  of  several  wheels,  together  with 
nuts  belonging  unto  each,  that  are  used  for  the 
roasting  of  meat. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  of 
the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  so  smooth,  yet  if  they 
be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move. — Hay,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

5.  Small  plate  of  metal  having  a  female 
screw. 

Kat  of  a  screw  in  architecture  [is]  apiece  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  metal  pierced  cylindrically,  wherein 
is  cut  a  spiral  groove,  adapted  to  an  external  cylin- 
drical spiral  cut  in  relief  in  a  bolt.  Its  use  is  to 
screw  two  bodies  together,  a  head  being  placed  on 
one  end  of  the  bolt  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
nut,  and  to  keep  the  bodies  to  be  connected  in  con- 
tact. Two  bodies  are  thus  held  together  by  com- 
pression, the  bolt  between  the  head  and  the  nut 
acting  as  a  tie. —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

[A]  nut-cutting  machine  ...  is  a  very  convenient 
tool  in  works  where  the  chief  business  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  more  finished  quality  of  machinery. 
In  these  the  nuts  are  usually  dressed  to  correspond 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  not  com- 
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monk  employed  by  millwrights,  although  its  use 
would  often  be  a  material  saving  of  time  in  the  lit- 
ting-shop,  and  especially  in  out-door  work,  in  redu- 
cing the  nuts,  and  consequently  the  number  of  keys 
required  to  a  few  definite  sizes. — Appleton,  Dic- 
tionary of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine-work,  and 
Engineering. 

Nut  to  crach.    Puzzle  to  be  explained  ;  pro- 
blem to  be  solved. 

Too  lazy  or  too  languid  where  only  his  own  in- 
terests were  at  stake— touch  his  benevolence,  and 
all  the  wheels  of  the  clockwork  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  master-spring.  No  wonder  that,  to  others,  the 
nut  of  such  a  character  was  hard  to  crack!— Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 
Hut.  v.  n.    Gather  nuts. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Staine  of  Merton 
College  to  Wheatley  bridge,  and  nutted  in  Shotover 
by  the  way. — A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself,  p.  73. 

Nutation,  s.  [Lat.  nutatio,  -onis,  from  nuto 
=  nod.]  Nodding,  or  oscillating,  move- 
ment :  (specially  applied  in  Astronomy  to 
the  oscillation  of  the  earth's  axis). 

What  subject  of  human  contemplation  shall  com- 
pare in  grandeur  with  that,  which  . . .  states  the 
tides,  adjusts  the  nutation  of  the  earth,  &c—  Wake- 
field, Memoirs,  p.  101. 

Copernicus, ...  on  the  other  hand,  after  depriving 
the  earth  of  its  pretended  immobility,  was  enabled 
to  give  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  most  minute 
circumstances  of  precession.  He  supposed  that  the 
earth's  axis  of  nutation  does  not  remain  exactly 
parallel  to  itself;  that,  after  each  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  the  axis  undergoes 
a  slight  displacement  in  space ;  in  a  word,  instead 
of  supposing  the  circumpolar  stars  to  meet  the  pole, 
he  caused  the  pole  to  meet  the  stars.  This  hypo- 
thesis divested  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  of 
the  greatest  complication  which  the  proneness  of 
the  human  mind  to  form  systems  had  introduced 
into  it.  But  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes  is  not  so 
simple  a  movement  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  After  he  applied  to 
the  positions  of  the  stars  the  corrections  depending 
on  the  aberration  of  light,  Bradley  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  a  movement,  in  virtue  of 
which  every  star  alternately  approaches  to  and  re- 
cedes from  the  pole  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The 
illustrious  astronomer  concluded  that  these  varia- 
tions must  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
earth's  axis  underwent  an  oscillation  on  each  side  of 
its  mean  place.  This  periodic  oscillation  has  been 
called  nutation.  We  herein  discover  a  new  source 
of  complication  in  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun,  and  its  diurnal  rotation  on  the 
axis.  —  Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  F  W.  H.  Smith  and  It.  Grant,  vol.  ii. 
p.  451-2. 

Nut  brown,  adj.    Brown  like  a  nut. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail, 
Then  to  the  spicy  nutbrown  ale. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  97. 

When  his  nutbrown  sword  was  out. 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 797. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  1  did  provide, 
Two  miik-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side, 
For  which  the  nutbrown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  80. 

So  much  did  Sir  Piercie  appear  gratified  by  the 
attention  which  was  paid  by  the  nutbrown  Mysie 
to  every  word  that  he  uttered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  birth  and  distinguished  quality,  he  be- 
stowed on  her  some  of  the  more  ordinary  and 
second-rate  tropes  of  his  elocution.— Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  Monastery. 
Nutcracker,  s.  Rare  British  bird  so  called  ; 
Nycticorax. 

Although  the  nutcracker  is  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  its  occurrence  in  this  country  is  so 
rare  that  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  such  as 
have  been  recorded.  Pennant,  in  the  edition  of  his 
British  Zoology,  published  in  1760,  says  of  the  nut- 
cracker, vol.  ii.  p.  265,  that  the  specimen  he  took  his 
description  from  was  the  only  one  he  ever  heard  of 
that  was  shot  in  these  kingdoms.  It  was  killed  near 
Mostyn,  in  Flintshire,  Oct.  5th,  1753.  Montagu,  in 
his  Ornithological  Dictionary,  besides  referring  to 
the  specimen  killed  in  Flintshire,  mentions  another 
that  was  killed  in  Kent.  In  the  supplement  to  his 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Nutcracker,  he  says, 
'  Mr.  Anstice  assures  us  he  saw  one  of  this  rare 
species  near  Bridgewater,  upon  a  Scotch  fir,  in  the 
autumn  of  1805.  This  accurate  observer  of  nature 
could  not  be  deceived,  as  he  examined  the  bird,  and 
attended  to  its  actions  for  some  time  with  the  aid  of 
a  pocket  telescope,  which  he  usually  carried  with 
him  for  similar  purposes.'  In  August,  1808,  one  of 
these  birds  was  shot  in  the  north  of  Devon,  now  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Comyns.  Another  is  stated,  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1808,  to  have 
been  shot  in  Cornwall—  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

[The]  nutcracker  [is]  a  rare  British  bird  of  the 
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order  Picne,  belonging  to  the  genus  Nucifraga,  and 
termed  caryocatactes,  from  its  habit  of  cracking  the 
shells  of  nuts  to  obtain  the  kernel.  It  is  of  the  size 
of  a  jackdaw,  but  with  longer  tail.  It  is  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  nuthatch. — Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Nutcrackers,  s.  Instrument  used  for  break- 
ing the  shell  of  a  nut. 

He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  became  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

Nutgail.  s.    Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
flies  of  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  nutgalls  of  the  out- 
landish oak. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nuthatch,  s.  [the  h  sounded  as  a  separate 
letter.]  British  bird  so  called ;  Sitta  eu- 
ropaja. 

The  names  of  nuthatch  and  nutjobber  have  been 
given  to  this  bird  from  its  habit  of  feeding  on  the 
kernels  of  nuts,  which,  however  thick  or  hard  the 
shells  may  happen  to  be,  are  broken  with  equal  ease 
and  dexterity.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  that  in  his 
time  this  bird  was  called  Nuthaek.  The  nut,  or  fil- 
bert, sometimes  brought  from  a  distance,  is  placed 
in  an  angular  crevice  in  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  and  the 
bird  having  fixed  it,  moves  round  it  as  if  to  ascertain 
how  best  it  can  make  an  impression  upon  it  by  re- 
peated blows  with  the  point  of  its  strong  beak,  aided 
by  the  whole  weight  of  its  body,  which  is  frequently 
placed  above  the  nut  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
blow,  and  then  the  noise  made  is  considerable. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

[The]  nuthatch  [isj  the  name  of  a  shy  and  solitary 
bird  of  the  genus  Sitta.  It  frequents  woods,  and 
feeds  chiefly  on  insects ;  but  it  also  eats  the  kernel 
of  the  hazel  nut,  which  it  cracks  by  fixing  it  in  a 
chink,  and  striking  it  from  above  with  all  its  force. 
The  nuthatch  lays  her  eggs  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
hisses  like  a  snake  when  disturbed. — Owen,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Nuthook.  s.  [the  h  sounded  as  a  separate 
letter.] 

1.  Stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull  down 
boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  gathered. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that,  when  any  filbert  is 
ripe,  pulls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  hand. — 
Comedy  of  Match  me  in  London :  1631. 

2.  Catchpole ;  officer. 

I  will  say,  marry  trap,  if  you  pass  the  nutliook's 
humour  on  me.—Shakes2)ear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  1. 

Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.— Id.,  Ilenry  IV.  Part  II. 
V.  4. 

Nutjobber.  s.    See  Nuthatch. 
Nutmeg:,  s.    [Fr.  noix  muscade  ;  Lat.  mix 
moschata.~\ 

The  second  integument,  a  dry  and  flosculous  coat, 
commonly  called  mace ;  the  fourth,  a  kernel  in- 
cluded in  the  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace,  is 
the  same  we  call  nutmeg. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  to  my  pleasant  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  scent.  Sandys. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  kernel  of  a  large  fruit  not  unlike 
the  peach,  and  separated  from  that  and  from  its 
investient  coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  over  to 
us ;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  sometimes  sent 
over  in  preserve,  by  way  of  sweet-meat  or  as  a  curi- 
osity. There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg;  the  male, 
which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but  it  has  less  of  the 
fine  aromatick  flavour  than  the  female,  which  is  of 
the  shape  of  an  olive.— Sir  J.  Hill. 

Both  nutmegs  and  mace  were  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  unless,  indeed,  tho 
nutmeg  be  the  aromatic  Arabian  fruit  used  in  un- 
guents, and  which  Theophrastus  calls  k^clkov. 
Pliny  says  that  the  '  Cinnamum  quod  Comacum  ap- 
pellant' is  the  expressed  juice  of  a  nut  produced  in 
Syria.  Does  he  refer  to  the  expressed  oil  of  nutmeg, 
as  some  have  suggested?  Both  mace  and  nutmegs 
are  referred  to  in  Avicenna.  The  modern  Greek 
names  for  the  nutmeg  and  mace  are  respectively 
juo<7xo*apva  and  nocxoM^tep. — Pereira,  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Nutmegg-y.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
nutmeg. 

Th(  re  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  what  is  called 
a  gin-drinker's  liver,  in  which  a  section  of  that 
gland  presents  an  appearance  closely  resembling 
the  section  of  a  nutmeg ;  and  a  good  deal  of  useless 
speculation  has  been  employed  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  such  cases. 
The  nutmeg  aspect  of  the  liver  is  produced  by  the 
congestion  of  blood  and  the  retention  of  biliary 
matter.  This  combination  is,  indeed,  very  likely  to 
arise  under  the  daily  stimulus  of  distilled  spirits,  but 
it  arises  under  various  other  circumstances  besides. 
. . .  Again  and  again  I  met  with  the  nutmeggy  liver, 
strongly  marked,  when  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  possessor  of  it  had  never  transgressed  the 
strictest  rules  of  temperance  in  drinking ;  in  young 
Z  2 
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persons,  for  example,  of  both  sexes,  who  certainly 
had  never  been  dram-drinkers.  Disease  of  the  heart 
is  a  very  obvious,  and  a  very  common  cause  of  he- 
patic congestion.  The  true  gin-drinker's  liver  is 
that  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  the  hobnail 
liver.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxxv. 
Nutshell,  s. 

1.  Hard  substance  which  encloses  the  kernel 
of  the  nut. 

O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  1 
have  bad  dreams. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  space 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  nut- 
shell without  a  kernel. — Locke. 

2.  Anything  of  little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand  pound 
to  a  nutshell,  I  had  never  got  off  again.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 
Nuttree.  s.    Tree  which  bears  nuts. 

Of  trees  you  shall  have  the  nut-tree  and  the  oak. — 
Peacham. 

Like  beating  nut-trees,  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Dryden. 

Nutrication.  s.  Manner  of  feeding  or  being 
fed. 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nutriment,  s.    That  which  feeds  or  nour 

ishes  ;  food ;  aliment. 

This  slave 
Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  ; 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  turn  to  nutriment? 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  1. 
The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in 
strength  and  nutriment,  diffused  into  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.— South,  Sermons. 

(See,  also,  under  Nutrition.) 
Nutrimental.  adj.    Having  the  qualities  of 
food ;  alimental. 

Much  nutrimental  store, 
Thorough  excess  of  humours  perfited. 

The  Silkworms :  1699. 
By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimental, 
for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emulsion. — Arbuthnot. 
Nutrition,  s.    [Lat.  nutrio  =  nourish  ;  pass, 
part.  nutritus.] 

1.  Act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  supporting 
strength,  or  increasing  growth. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  supply 
our  continual  decayings ;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain 
account  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for  nutri- 
tion, or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly  distri- 
buted.— Gtanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  is 
a  great  impediment  to  nutrition ;  for  the  lymph  in 
those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  ali- 
ment before  it  mixeth  with  the  blood.— Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  first  of  the  two  general  functions,  that  of  nu- 
trition, may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  about 
seven  distinct  processes  or  subordinate  functions, 
which  are  all  carried  on  simultaneously  in  different 
parts  of  the  vegetablo  structure,  more  especially 
during  those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the 
powers  of  vegetation  are  the  most  active.  Some- 
times, only  one  of  them  is  in  activity,  whilst  the  rest 
are  either  partially  or  entirely  suspended.  But  as 
the  whole  of  the  materials  which  serve  to  nourish 
the  plant  must  have  been  subjected  to  these  several 
processes  in  succession,  we  may  consider  the  func- 
tion of  nutrition  to  be  carried  on  during  as  many 
successive  periods,  before  it  is  completed. ...  In  the 
first  place,  plants  absorb  their  nutriment  by  the 
roots ;  this  nutriment  is  then  conveyed  through  the 
stem  into  the  leaves ;  there  it  is  subjected  to  a  pro- 
cess by  which  a  large  proportion  of  water  is  dis- 
charged ;  the  rest  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  carbonic  acid  is  first  generated,  and 
then  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light :  carbon  is 
now  fixed  under  the  form  of  a  nutritive  material, 
which  is  conveyed  back  into  the  system ;  and  this 
material  is  further  elaborated  for  the  development 
of  all  parts  of  the  structure,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  certain  secreted  matters,  which  are  either  re- 
tained within  or  ejected  from  the  plant.  These 
several  processes  may  be  designated :  1.  Absorption ; 
2.  Progression  of  sap ;  3.  Exhalation ;  4.  Respira- 
tion; 5.  Retrogression  of  proper  juice;  6.  Secretion; 
7.  Assimilation. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  159. 

2.  That  which  nourishes  ;  nutriment. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  63. 
Nutritious,  adj.     Having  the  quality  of 
nourishing. 

O  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutritious .'  secret  nitre  lurks  within. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  185. 
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The  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  nutritious  ; 
and  the  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white 
of  an  egg  in  all  its  qualities. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  most  noxious  materials  will  be  more  readily 
imbibed  than  such  as  are  nutritious,  provided  they 
are  presented  to  the  spongioles  in  the  more  fluid 
state.  Now  if  their  absorption  were  the  result  of  a 
vital  action,  we  might  have  expected  that  a  greater 
degree  of  energy  would  have  been  exerted  in  favour 
of  the  more  nutritious  matter,  and  that  the  noxious 
ingredient  would  have  been  absorbed  with  difficulty. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  161. 

Nutritive,  adj.    Nourishing  ;  nutrimental ; 

ali  mental. 

It  cannot  be  very  savoury,  wholesome,  or  nutri- 
tive.—  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  97. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  not  now  so  nutritive 
as  they  had  been. — Bishop  Patrick,  Paraphrases 
and  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

While  the  secretory,  or  separating  glands,  are  too 
much  widened  and  extended,  they  suffer  a  great 
quantity  of  nutritive  juice  to  pass  through. — Sir  R. 
Blackmore. 

(See,  also,  under  Nutrition.) 

Nutriture.  s.  Obsolete. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some  other 
meat  with  it  of  less  nulriture. — Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

Nux  vomica,  s.  Poisonous  berry  so  called, 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  and  its  active  principle  being 
S  t  r  ye  h  n  i  n  e. 

We  become  acquainted  with  nux  vomica  through 
Arabian  authors.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  one  of 
the  works  of  Serapion  we  find  the  word  nux  vo- 
mica j  but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  some 
other  substance  (probably  to  St.  Ignatius'  bean). .  . 
He  adds  '  movet  vomitum,'  from  which  I  presume 
the  name  of  vcmic  or  vomiting  nut  was  originally 
derived. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  in  voce  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Serious  accidents  .  . .  have  resulted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bark  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  being 
substituted  . . .  for  angostura  bark.  Hence  arose 
the  distinction  into  True, or  West  India  Angostura, 
and  False,  Spurious,  or  East  India  Angostura. — Id., 
in  voce  Galipea  officinalis,  Angostura  Bark. 

Nuzzle.  V.  a. 

1.  Nurse ;  foster. 

Old  men  long  nozzled  in  corruption,  scorning 
them  that  would  seek  reformation. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Nestle  ;  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

She  [Wisdom]  nuzzleth  herself  in  his  bosom,  che- 
risheth  his  soul.— Stafford.  Niobe,  pt.  ii.  p.  199: 
1611. 

Nuzzle,  v.  n.  Go  with  the  nose  down,  like 
a  hog. 

He  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  some- 
times with  sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling 
like  an  eel  in  the  mud.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. — Ibid. 

The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confined, 
Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  close  behind. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  ii. 

Ny.  s.  [in  the  previous  editions,  Nye.  The 
final  e,  however,  is  more  than  merely  use- 
less :  (1).  It  suggests  a  connection  with 
eye;  (2).  It  conceals  (if  the  present  view 
be  correct)  the  fact  of  the  y  representing 
a  final  y.  This  is  the  g  in  egg.  Out  of 
an  egg  the  word  has  been  produced  by 
misdivision ;  as,  in  Nag,  Newt,  and 
Nope.  Some,  however,  have  considered 
it  a  corruption  of  Nide  from  nidus  =  nest.] 
Eyry. 

Nyctalopia,  s.  [Lat.  nyctalopia,  from  nyct- 
alops  =  one  afflicted  with  nyctalopia  ;  from 

the  Greek  WKTaXionin,  also  from  vvKra\u)\p 

(observe  the  w),  with  the  same  meaning.] 
The  word  is  entered  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions, is  common  in  Medicine,  and  is  a 
convenient  basis  for  congeners  like  nycta- 
lopic.  Still,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  medical  English.  Greek  and 
Latin  it  is  beyond  doubt.  But  this  is  not 
the  reason  for  its  being  enlarged  on. 

Its  etymological  analysis,  and  its  mean- 
ing, are  doubtful ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
extracts. 
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In  Etymology,  all  that  is  certain  is  that 
vvkt  =  night,  and  that  -w7ri«  =  seeing,  sight, 
or  vision.  What  the  intermediate  -aX- 
means,  is  obscure. 

1.  It  may  go  with  vvkt-,  giving  vvktoX- 
as  the  first  element ;  in  which  case  it  is 
night-sight;  or  ?iightly -sight. 

2.  It  may  consist  of  the  negative  or  pri- 
vative a  +  A,  inserted  for  euphonic  or  other 
reasons,  in  which  case  it  goes  with  -wia, 
and  is  night-?io<-seeing,  or  night-hiind- 
ness. 

Scapula's  explanation  tells  us  that  it  is 
either,  or  both ;  though,  as  will  be  seen, 
his  reference  gives  us  something  more, 
'  NwerdAdnJ/,  lusciosus  ;  qui  interdiu  videt, 
sole  occidente  obscurius,  noctu  omnino 
nihil ;  vel,  qui  noctu  melius  videt,  inter- 
diu minus,  et,  si  luna  luceat,  nihil  cernit.' 

Now,  there  is  no  such  a  word  as  dXunria 
=  sightlessness  ;  and  there  is  such  a  word 
as  viiKTaXoc,  But  it  is  an  irregular  and 
exceptional  one,  as  it  is  only  quoted  from 
a  lexicographer,  Suidas,  who  takes  it  from 
a  non-classical  author,  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Scapula,  however,  adds  to  his  explana- 
tion the  following  extract — oi  rijc  pvktoc 
ontiivTtc.  oOc  Sr)  vvKTaKwirag  KaX'tofMv  —  ( those 
who  see  by  night,  whom  we  call  Nycta- 
lopes.'    This  is  from  Hippocrates. 

There  is  evidently  an  old  error  some- 
where, and  that  among  Greeks  writing 
Greek. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  that, 
though  the  present  meaning  must  be  taken 
as  it  is  found,  the  first  instance  of  the  word 
conveyed  the  meaning  of  nighWi^Af ;  and 
lie  suggests  that  the  original  wktuX-  may 
have  been  from  vvktuXlc,  a  (hypothetical) 
provincialism  for  vvKrsptc  =  bat ;  the  com- 
pound =  bat-eyed,  i.e.  night-sighted.  If  so, 
KaXi outv  = '  we  of  Cos'  (the  birthplace  of 
Hippocrates)  rather  than  '  we  physicians.' 
If  so,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composi- 
tion must  have  been  somewhat  irregular, 
i.e.  one  formed  from  the  nominative  case, 
wKTtp-,  rather  than  from  the  full  theme, 
vvKT(pic-oc.  But  such  is  the  case  for  £i- 
o-TOfioc,  haemoptysis,  and  others.] 
.  Condition  of  the  eye,  under  which  the 
patient  sees  better  by  day  than  by  night ; 
night-blindness :  (this  is  the  commoner 
interpretation). 

A  considerable  degree  of  confusion  has  prevailed 
among  authors  in  the  use  of  the  term  nyctalopia. 
Some  have  employed  it  to  signify  blindness  by  night, 
and  others  blindness  by  day  ;  while  it  has  also  been 
used  indiscriminately  to  demjte  either  of  these  con- 
ditions. The  most  approved  acceptation,  however, 
among  the  best,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
authorities,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  night-blind- 
ness, while  the  opposite  condition  of  blindness  by 
day  is  properly  designated  by  the  word  Hemeralo- 
pia. This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  used 
m  the  present.  Nyctalopia  is  little  known  in  this 
country;  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  those  parts  of 
the  globe  where  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are 
powerful,  it  is  frequently  met  with. — J.  Grant,  in 
Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (Forbes,  Tweedie, 
Conolly.) 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Forbes  that 
the  two  terms.  Nyctalopia  and  Hemeralopia,  have 
been  inextricably  confused,  by  being  taken  respect- 
ively by  different  authors  to  mean  the  same  thing; 
one  terming  night-blindness.  Nyctalopia,  and  an- 
other Hemeralopia,  while  day-blindness  has  been 
equally  designated  by  both  terms.  He  has,  there- 
fore, assigned  the  meaning  which  he  would  attach 
to.  each  of  them,  and  conformably  with  what  appears 
to  him,  and  not  unreasonably,  as  their  derivation, 
he  defines  Nyctalopia  to  be  vision  obscured  by  day 
but  good  at  night ;  and  Hemeralopia  to  be  vision 
obscured  by  night,  and  distinct  by  day.  These 
meanings  are  opposed  to  those  which  1  have  as- 
signed to  the  terms  in  question,  and  which  are  those 

most  generally  received  Nyctalopia  is  very  rarely 

seen  in  this  country  ;  but  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  countries  within  the  tropics,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with. — Copland,  Dictionary  of- 
Practical  Medicine. 
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2.  Condition  under  which  the  patient  seeg 
better  by  night  than  by  day. 

Nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  day-blindness,  is  a 
very  rare  disease,  in  comparison  with  Hemeralopia, 
which  is  a  common  disorder  in  warm  climates.  Ac. 
cording  to  Dr.  Hillary,  there  are  persons  in  Siain, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  also  in  Africa,  who  are  ali 
of  the  cat-eyed  species,  or  subject  to  the  disease  of 
being  blind  in  the  daytime  and  seeing  well  at  night. 
— S.  Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Pract  ical  Surgery. 

Hemeralopia  (Gr.  i^i'tpa  =  day)  has  none 
of  the  etymological  interest  with  which 
Nyctalopia  is  invested.  It  is  a  compa- 
ratively new  word,  coined  to  match. 

Nymph,  x.  [Lat. nympha;  Gr.i'fyi^f/.]  Bride, 
or  lady,  as  a  human  being;  presiding  deity, 
as  a  goddess,  or  goddess-like  being. 

1.  Goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  wa- 
ters. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins. 

From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains. 

Sir  J.  Davie.1. 

[The  nymphs]  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  the  other 
personifying  tribes,  races,  cities,  &c.  Among  the 
former,  the  Naiads  inhabited  the  streams,  the  Oreads 
the  mountains,  the  Dryads  the  woods,  the  Hama- 
dryads trees,  with  which  they  were  born  and  died. 
The  Oceanides  were  nymphs  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Pota- 
me'ides  inhabited  the  rivers ;  the  Napaine  dwelt  in 
forests,  &c.  Their  number  was  almost  infinite,  and 
they  were  represented  generally  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  maidens. — Cox.  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Lady. 

This  resolve  no  mortal  dame, 
None  but  those  eyes  could  have  o'erthrown; 
The  nymph  1  dare  not,  need  not  name.  Waller. 

A  nymph  and  swain,  Sheelah  and  Dermot  bight, 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  Gosford  knight; 
While  each  with  stubborn  knife  removed  the  roots, 
That  raised  between  the  stones  their  daily  shoots. 
As  at  their  work  they  sat  in  counterview, 
With  mutual  beauty  smit,  their  passion  grew. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  in  sweetly-flowing  strain. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  nymph  and  swain. 

Swift. 

3.  Pupa  of  an  insect :  (especially  of  those 
belonging  to  the  class  Neuroptera,  i.e.  the 
class  represented  by  the  dragon-flies  and 
may-flies). 

The  nymphs  of  the  libellulse  have  the  body 
short,  broad,  depressed,  and  terminated  by  a  very 
short  tail.  Their  four  teeth,  or  the  parts  analogous 
to  the  mandibles  and  jaws  of  the  perfect  insect,  are 
covered  transversely  by  the  two  shutters,  which 
have  an  almost  triangular  figure,  and  are  a  little 
vaulted.  Their  internal  sides  are  denticulated,  touch 
in  their  entire  length,  and  thus  form  a  suture,  per- 
pendicular to  the  breadth  of  the  mask.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  closed  by  the  shutter,  is  properly 
called  the  forehead.  The  mask  is  in  the  form  of  "a 
casque.  The  interior  of  the  mouth  of  these  nymphs 
present  us,  as  in  the  perfect  insects,  which  proceed 
from  them,  a  rounded  advancement,  almost  mem- 
branous, situated  under  the  teeth,  which  M.  La- 
treille  calls  palate,  but  which  Reaumur  considers  a 
tongue.  These  insects,  in  the  larva  and  nymph  state, 
present  a  very  singular  phenomenon  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  absorb  the  air  which  is  contained  in  the 
water.  It  is  at  the  end  of  their  body  that  the  aper- 
ture is  which  gives  entrance  to  the  water,  and  by 
which  it  is  subsequently  expelled.  This  aperture  is 
surrounded  by  five  small,  pointed  pieces,  three  of 
which  are  larger  and  triangular.  These  pieces,  when 
the  insect  closes  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  body, 
form  a  sort  of  pyramidical  tail.  Every  time  that  it 
wishes  to  respire  the  water,  or  eject  its  excrements, 
it  opens  this  pyramid,  expanding  its  extremity. — 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Kegne  Animal. 

Nymphai,  s.  Fanciful  title  of  the  ten  di- 
visions of  a  poem  of  Drayton's,  entitled, 
'  The  Muse's  Elysium,  lately  discovered 
by  a  New  Way  over  Parnassus  :  the  Pas- 
sages therein  being  the  subject  of  Ten 
sundry  Nymphals,  leading  Three  Divine 
Poems,  Noah's  Flood ;  Moses,  his  Birth 
and  Miracles;  David  and  Goliah.' 
i. 

This  nymphai  of  delights  doth  treat. 
Choice  beauties  and  proportions  neat, 
Of  curious  shapes  and  dainty  features, 
Described  on  two  most  perfect  creatures. 
III. 

Poetic  raptures,  sacred  fires, 
With  which  Apollo  his  inspires, 
This  nymphai  gives  you,  and  withal 
Observes  the  Muses'  festival. 
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V. 

Of  garlands,  anadems,  and  wreaths, 
This  nymphal  nought  but  sweetness  breathes ; 
Presents  you  with  delicious  posies. 
And  with  powerful  simples  closes. 

VI. 

A  woodman,  fisher,  and  a  swain, 
This  nymphal  through  with  mirth  maintain  ; 
Whose  pleadings  do  the  nymphs  so  please. 
That  presently  they  give  them  bays. 

IX. 

The  Muses  spend  their  lofty  lays 
Upon  Apollo  and  his  praise  ; 
The  nymphs  with  gems  his  altars  build  ; 
This  nymphal  is  with  Phoebus  filled. 

Nymphish.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 

a  nymph.  Mare. 
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In  this  third  song  great  threat'nings  are, 
And  tending  all  to  nymphish  war. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iii.  argument. 

icymphiike.  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
likeness  to,  a  nymph. 

A  thousand  nymphlike  and  enamoured  graces. 

Drayton,  Idea,  iii. 
If  chance  with  nymphlike  step  fair  virgin  p:iss, 
What  pleasing  seem'u,  for  her  now  pleases  more, 
She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  452. 

Nymptiolepsy.  s.  [Gr.  tivfupoXttpia,  from 
Nivi^jj  =  nymph  (goddess),  and  Xf/i//tc  = 
taking,  from  root  of  \a/.if}dyiu  =  I  take.] 
Fascination  through  a  nymph. 
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The  Greek  superstition  was  that  to  have 
seen  a  nymph  in  a  stream  or  spring  was  to 
he  fascinated  by  the  sight,  and  to  become 
mad,  or  possessed.  The  only  instance, 
however,  which  the  editor  has  seen  of  the 
word,  is  the  following  : — 
Egeria  !  sweet  creature  of  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 

Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there, 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied 
forth.  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  113. 
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Os.  The  vowel  so  called  ;  the  fifteenth 
•  letter  in  the  English  alphabet.  As  a 
vowel  it  is  capable  of  being  sounded  by 
itself ;  i.e.  of  being  treated  as  a  word  con- 
sisting of  a  single  syllable ;  that  single 
syllable  being  constituted  by  a  single  sound. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  letter  by  which 
the  sound  is  represented  ;  the  form  of 
that  letter  being  nearly  that  of  a  circle. 
Hence,  its  application  as  the  name  of  a 
space  enclosed  by  a  circular,  or  approxi- 
mately circular,  boundary. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France?  or  may  we  cram, 
Within  this  wooden  O,  the  very  casques, 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

Shaltespear,  Henry  V.  prologue. 

O.  s.  [from  0  the  cypher.]  Nought,  in  the 
sense  of  Nothing. 

Now  thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure.  I  am  better 
than  thou  art;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

O.  interj.    Same  as  O  h. 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  01 

Shakespear,  Somen  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
O  that  we,  who  have  resisted  all  the  designs  of  his 
lnve,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger ! — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

O .'  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  commands. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Canace  to  Macareus. 
The  seven  Antiphones,  or  alternate  hymn  of  seven 
verses,  &c,  sung  by  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Advent, 
was.called  O  from  beginning  with  such  exclamation. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
O.  s.    ?  Circle ;  ?  stud. 

Yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candle-light,  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  ; 
and  oes  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
are  they  of  most  glory.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques 
and  Triumphs. 
With  silver  oes  and  spangles  overrun. 

J.  Davies,  Microcosmos,  p.  233 :  1 605. 
D'Ewes'  Journal  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Parliaments 
(p.  65(1),  mentions  a  patent  to  make  spangles  and  oes 
of  gold  ;  and  he  thinks  that  haberdashers  call  small 
curtain  rings  O's  as  being  circular.— Toilet,  as  quoted 
in  the  notes  on  the  passage  from  Shakespear. 

O.  pr.  One. 

We  pray  God  that  al  zour  laboure  in  the  world 
may  rest  on  God.  wheech  joyned  be  the  corner  ston 
Crist  the  to  walles  of  Jewes  and  Hethen  into  o 
Eeith.— Capgrave,  Chronicle  of  England,  dedica- 
tion. 

O  yes.  [N.Fr.  oyez  =  hear  ye  ;  impera- 
tive of  oyer  =  hear.]  This  is  the  intro- 
duction to  any  proclamation  or  advertise- 
ment given  by  the  public  criers  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  thrice  re- 
peated. 

O  yes!  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry; 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 

Mine  is  the  wag.  Crashaw. 
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Used  suhstantivally ;  i.e.  the  word  itself  is 
dealt  with  as  in  '  ifs  and  atis'  &c. 
Faries,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  O  yes. 

Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

Oad.  s.    See  Wo  ad. 

Oaf.  s.    [see  under  2,  and  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Dolt ;  blockhead  ;  idiot. 

The  fear  of  breeding  fools 
And  ophs.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Night  Walker. 

He.  who  when  cool  is  a  mere  oaf.  may  be  quite 
humorous  in  his  cups.  —  Philosophical  Letters  on 
Physiognomy,  p.  76. 

'2.  Changeling  ;  foolish  child  left  by  the 
fairies.  This  is  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  though  now,  owing  to  the  change 
of  sound  and  spelling,  it  is  wholly  obsolete  ; 
indeed,  its  identity  with  elf  is  completely 
disguised.  See  extract  from  Wedgwood. 
The  extract  from  Drayton  stands  as  in  the 
previous  editions  of  this  Dictionary.  In  the 
older  editions,  however,  of  Drayton  him- 
self, the  spelling  is  alph,  and  aulph.  For 
the  adjectival  construction  ouphen,  in  the 
second  extract  from  Shakespear,  orphan, 
with  doubtful  taste,  has  been  proposed. 
These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 
When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother: 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf. 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 
And  took  away  the  other.    Drayton,  Nymphidia. 
Nan  Page  . . .  and  my  little  son,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 
Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
Ye  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office.  Ibid.  v.  5. 

[Oaf  [was]  formerly  more  correctly  written  auf,ouph, 
from  Old  Norse  alfr,  an  elf  or  fairy.  When  an  in- 
fant was  found  to  be  an  idiot  it  was  supposed  to  be  an 
imp  left  by  the  fairies,  in  the  room  of  the  proper 
child  carried  away  to  their  own  country,  whence  an 
idiot  is  sometimes  called  a.  changeling,  a  term  ex- 
plained by  Bailey,  a  child  changed,  also  a  fool,  a  silly 
fellow  or  wench. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Oak.  s.  [A.S.  dc.]  Tree  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Quercus  robur.  See  extract  from 
Selby. 

He  return'd  with  his  brows  bound  with  oak. 

Shakespear,  Coriolantis,  i.  3. 
He  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees  : 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Drydtn,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1058. 
An  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak. — Locke. 
A  light,  earthy,  stony,  and  sparry  matter,  in- 
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crusted  and  affixed  to  oak  leaves.— Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  wo 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  29 
Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep  ; 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below  ; 
As  they  sweep  through  the  deep 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Campbell,  Ye  Mariners  of  England. 

Of  this  .  . .  genus  Britain  can  only  claim  two  as 
truly  indigenous  to  her  soil ;  these  two,  however,  (if 
indeed,  specifically  distinct)  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  kind.  . . .  The  rest  of  the  oaks,  .  .  . 
amounting,  we  believe,  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
•  fifty  species,  are  all  of  exotic  origin. ...  Of  the  Eu- 
ropean species,  the  next  in  rank  to  the  common  oak, 
in  point  of  magnitude  and  properties,  is  the  Quercus 
cerris,  Turkey  oak.  ...  Of  the  evergreen,  or  Ilex 
division,  the  common  evergreen  oak,  Quercus  Ilex, 
...  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  planted  to  any  ex- 
tent. ...  Of  the  various  North- American  oaks,  many 
are  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. . . . 
By  many  modern  botanists,  our  common  oak,  the 
Quercus  Robur  of  Linnaeus,  is  supposed  to  include 
two  distinct  species,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  following  characters :  the  one  of  which  the 
acorns  are  supported  on  short  stems  .  .  .  and  the 
leaves  subsessile, . .  .  the  other  with  the  fruit  sessile 
but  the  leaves  petiolated  ;  to  the  first,  which  is  the 
prevailing  kind  in  Britain,  and  which  we  may  term 
the  common  oak,  they  give  the  title  of  Quercus  pe- 
dunculata;  to  the  second,  which  is  also  met  with  in 
many  parts,  and  is  frequently  found  growing  com- 
mingled with  the  other  kind,  that  of  Sessiliflora. — 
Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak  evergreen  [see  Ilex]  is  an 
acorn  like  the  common  oak.   The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  accounted  very  good  for  many  sorts  of  tools  and 
utensils  ;  and  affords  the  most  durable  charcoal  in 
the  world.— Miller. 
Felling  of  oalts.    In  the  following  extract,  as 
is  learned  from  the  entry  in  Nares,  it 
means  sea-sickness,  or  vomiting  generally. 
They  call  it  the  felling  of  oaks  merrilie.—  Withal, 
Dictionarie,  p.  39 :  1608.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Oakappie.  s.  Spongy  excrescence  growing 
on  the  leaves  and  leafstalks  of  the  oak, 
being  a  gall  produced  from  the  puncture  of 
an  insect  of  the  genus  Cynips. 

Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of 
plants  joined  with  putrefaction,,  as  in  oakapples, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  oak-apple  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
beautiful  little  excrescences  so  common  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  galls  and  spangles;  they  [the  oak- 
apples']  are  the  nidi  of  different  species  of  Cynips 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  ovipositor  of  the 
female.  .  .  .  The  oak-apple  is  also  formed  by  the 
puncture  of  a  cynips  upon  the  twigs  of^Quercus 
pedunculata.  It  rises  rapidly,  is  usually  spheroidal, 
in  size  about  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter. . . .  The 
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oak-apples  are  very  astringent,  containing  tannic 
acid,  and  may  be  used  in  dyeing,  making  ink,  and 
staining. — Jr.  C.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 
(See  also  under  O  a  k  n  u  t.) 
Oak-bark.  s.    Bark  of  the  oak-tree,  used  in 
tanning. 

The  barks  replete  with  the  tannin  principle  should 
be  stripped  with  hatchets  and  bills  from  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  trees  in  spring,  when  their  sap 
flows  most  freely.  The  average  quantity  of  oak-bark 
obtained  from  our  forests  is  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  thousand  tons  annually,  of  which 
Ireland  and  Scotland  furnish  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity.— P.  L.  Simmonds,  Commercial  Products  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  492 :  1851. 

Oak-leaf.  s.  Leaf  of  oak  :  (common  in  the 
plural). 

As  a  manure,  oak-leaves  are  much  more  valuable 
than  sawdust.  . . .  Like  all  other  kinds  of  wood-ash, 
that  of  oakwood  contains  comparatively  little  phos- 
phoric acid. — Morton,  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 
Oak-leather,  s.    See  extract. 

Oak  leather  [is]  a  kind  of  fungus-spawn,  found  in 
old  oaks,  having,  when  removed,  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  white  kid  leather.   It  is  sometimes 
used  for  spreading  plasters  on. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Oak-nut.  s.  ?  Oakgall ;  if  not,  a  monstrous 
form  sometimes  assumed  by  the  acorn-cups. 
No  tree  beareth  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the 
oak :  for,  besides  its  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak- 
apples,  oak-nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak 
berries,  sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  with- 
out stalk.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Oaken,  adj.  Made  of  oak :  gathered  from 
oak. 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaken  timber 
wherewith  to  build  ships. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  like  an  oaken  bower. 

Milton,  Arcades,  41. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Dryiien,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  252. 

An  oaken  garland,  to  be  worn  on  festivals,  was  the 
recompence  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen  in 
battle. — Addison. 

He  snatched  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel  and  began 
to  brandish  it.— A  rbuthnot.  History  of  John  Bull. 

An  oaken,  broken,  elbow-chair, 
A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear, 
A  battered,  shattered,  ash  bed-stead,  . . . 
A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint, 
A  backsword  poker  without  point, 
Will  suit  your  lordship  for  a  shift, 
Why  not  as  well  as  Dr.  Swift  ?  Swift. 

Oakenpln.  s.    Apple  so  called. 

Oakenpin.  so  called  from  its  hardness,  is  a  lasting 
fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the  nature 
of  tiie  Westbury  apple,  though  not  in  form. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Oakling,  s.    Young  oak. 

There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in 
length,  and  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  planted  with 
young  oaklings.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  i.  ch.ix.  §  3. 

Oaktree.  s.  Oak. 

The  oak-tree  hath  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  which 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  slender  threads. 
The  embryos,  which  are  produced  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do  afterwards 
become  acorns,  which  are  produced  in  hard  scaly 
cups ;  the  leaves  are  sinuated.  The  species  are  five. 
— Miller. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  clayey  band,  from  which  the  name  Weald  clay 
is  derived,  is  in  some  respects  the  least  remarkable 
portion  of  the  formation,  as  it  presents  no  character 
on  the  surface  except  being  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  oak,  whence  it  was  originally  called  by  Dr. 
Mantell  the  oak-tree  clay.  It  abounds  with  fossils, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  badly  preserved,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  fragments  of  freshwater  shells.  — 
Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxviii. 

Oakum,  s.  [  ?  ]  Cords  untwisted  and  re- 
duced to  hemp,  with  which,  mingled  with 
pitch,  leaks  are  stopped. 

They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  chalk  the 
seams  of  the  ships,  of  old,  sere  and  weather-beaten 
ropes,  when  they  are  over  spent  and  grown  so  rot- 
ten as  they  servo  for  no  other  use  but  to  make 
rotten  oakum,  which  moulders  and  washes  away  with 
every  sea  as  the  ships  labour  and  are  tossed.— Sir  IV. 
Raleigh. 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and 
rift; 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-iron  guide ; 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxlvi. 
Black  or  tarred  oakum  is  that  which  is  formed 
from  old  tarred  ropes.    White  oakum  is  that  which 
is  formed  from  untarred  ropes.— Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
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Oaky.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  oak. 

I  tell  you  of  the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of  men 
turned  into  flesh.— Bishop  Hall,  Estate  of  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Oar.  s.  [A.S.  dr.']  Implement  used  for 
propelling  boats,  barges,  and  galleys  :  (see 
last  extract). 

The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 

And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide, 
E'er  sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 

Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clvii. 

The  flat  part,  which  is  dipped  in  the  water,  is 
called  the  blade,  and  that  which  is  within  the  board 
is  termed  the  loom,  whose  extremity  being  small 
enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is  called  the 
handle.  To  push  the  vessel  forwards  by  this  instru- 
ment, the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and 
dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the 
handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade  at  the  same  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  water.  But  since  the  blade 
cannot  be  so  moved  without  striking  the  water,  this 
impulsion  is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike 
the  blade  from  the  stern  towards  the  head ;  the 
vessel  is  therefore  necessarily  moved  according  to 
the  direction.  Hence  it  follows  that  she  will  advance 
with  the  greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  the  oar 
strikes  the  water  more  forcibly;  consequently,  an 
oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a  boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever 
of  the  second  class,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  station 
upon  which  the  oar  rests  on  the  boat's  gunwale. — 
L.  Hebert,  The  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Encyclo- 
paedia, p.  19G. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  oar-finn'd  gallics  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  but  to  fall  revenged  on  those  who  dare 
Tempt  the  last  fury  of  extreme  despair. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

An  oar  in  every  boat.  Excessive  action,  as 
interference  with  every  man's  business,  or 
aiming  at  many  objects. 

Lodge  for  his  oar  in  every  paper  boat, 
He  that  turns  over  Galen  every  day, 
To  sit  and  simper  Euphues'  legacie. 

Return  from  Parnassus:  160G. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Oar.  v.  n.  Row. 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  oar'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 

Oar.  v.  a.    Impel  by  rowing. 

His  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  the  shore.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Oarweed.  s.  Sea- weed  so  called;  of  the 
genus  Laminaria. 

The  Laminaria;,  or  oarweeds,  arc  the  largest  of  all 
sea-plants.  Their  stout  woody  stems,  and  broad, 
ribbon-like,  glossy  olive-leaves,  must  be  familiar  to 
everyone.  When  seen  through  clear  water,  as  you 
pass  over  them  in  a  boat,  they  form  a  picture  re- 
sembling a  miniature  forest  of  palm  trees. . . .  None 
of  those  of  our  climate  attain  a  length  of  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  . .  .  But  these  are  pigmies 
compared  to  some  of  the  gigantic  Laminaria?  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic. —  W.  H.  Harvey,  The 
Sea-side  Book,  p.  69  :  1849. 

Oary.  adj.    Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 
The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  43S. 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet, 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

Oasis,  s.  [Coptic]  Fertile  spot  surrounded 
by  an  arid  desert. 

E'en  where  Arabia's  arid  waste  entombs 
Whole  caravans,  the  green  oasis  blooms. 

J.  Holland,  Hopes  of  Matrimony  :  1822. 
They  are  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. — Abstract  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
oftlte  Gospel,  p.  131 :  1826. 

Oast.  s.  [Dutch,  oost.]  Kiln  for  drying  hops. 
Empty  the  binn  into  a  hop  bag,  and  carry  them 
immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln,  to  be  dried.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Oasthouse.  s.  Building  for  oasts  or  hop- 
kilns. 

The  hops  are  measured  off,  and  taken  to  oast- 
houses  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  construction 
and  capacity  of  the  oasts.  . . .  The  great  object  with 
the  hop-drier  is  to  get  rid  ef  the  reek  or  condensed 
vapour,  from  the  green  hops  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
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and  the  oast-houses  should  be  constructed  to  effect 
this  object  perfectly. — Morton,  Cyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Oat.  5.  [A.S.  ata,  plural  alas-]  In  the  pre- 
vious editions  this  is  treated  as  a  word 
rarely  found  in  the  singular  number  except 
in  composition  ;  Oats  being  entered  sepa- 
rately with  the  well-known  definition,  '  A 
grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people.' 

The  oafs  have  eaten  the  horses.  —  Shakespear, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

His  horse's  allowance  of  oats  and  beans  was 
greater  than  the  journey  required. — Swift. 

The  word  oats,  however,  is  collective  ra- 
ther than  plural.  As  such,  it  is  in  the  same 
predicament  as  wheat,  barley,  and  rye ; 
differing  from  them  in  taking  a  plural  form, 
whereas  the  others  (though  just  as  collec- 
tive in  sense)  are  singular.  Yet,  when  we 
talk  of  different  kinds  of  wheat,  &c,  such 
as  the  white  wheats,  the  red  wheats,  and 
the  like,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
plural ;  and,  in  like  manner,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, the  varieties  of  the  oat  are  gene- 
rally spoken  of  in  the  singular.  See  ex- 
tract from  Johnson.  Again,  the  old  story 
of  the  man  who,  in  trying  the  experiment 
of  bringing  his  horse  to  live  without  food, 
succeeded  in  reducing  him  to  an  oat  a  day, 
when  the  poor  beast  died,  shows  that  even 
grains  may  be  spoken  of.  When  this  is  the 
case,  from  its  collective  form  being  plural, 
it  is  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of 
wheat,  or  rye,  where  we  must  use  the  cir- 
cumlocution '  grain  of.' 

1.  Grain  producing  it,  so  called;  plant. 

The  chief  of  the  oats  cultivated  for  their  seeds  are 
1.  The  Avena  sativa,  or  common  oat.  2.  The  Avena 
orientalis,  or  Tartarian  oat.  3.  Avena  strigosa,  or 
bristle-pointed  oat.  4.  Avena  brevis,  or  short  oat. 
5.  Avena  nuda,  or  naked  oat. ...  By  cultivation,  dif- 
ference of  soil,  and  climate,  and  other  causes,  the 
common  oat  has  produced  several  varieties  which 
have  been  divided  . .  .  into  three  classes — the  black, 
the  grey,  and  the  white.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's 
Cyclopaedia. 

2.  Oaten  pipe.  Rhetorical. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds.      Milton,  Lycidas,  88. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

It  is  bare  mechanism,  no  otherwise  produced  than 
the  turning  of  a  wild  oatbeard,  by  the  insinuation 
of  the  particles  of  moisture. — Locke. 

For  your  lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley 
straw  first,  and  the  oat  straw  last.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Wild  oats.  Spendthrift ;  prodigal ;  rake  ; 
dissipated  person.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  sense ;  afterwards,  when 
the  origin  of  the  word  become  uncertain 
(if  ever  it  was  otherwise)  wild  oats  meant 
the  loose  habits  of  youth.  To  sow  these, 
seems  to  have  meant  bury,  to  get  rid  of 
them,  to  convert  them  into  something  use- 
ful :  hence,  to  sow,  or  have  sown,  one's 
wild  oats  =  to  reform. 

The  tailors  now-a-days  are  compelled  to  excogi- 
tate, invent,  and  imagine  diversities  of  fashions  for 
apparel,  that  they  may  satisfie  the  foolish  desire  of 
certain  light  brains  and  wild  oats,  which  are  alto- 
gether given  to  newfangleness.  —  Becon,  Works. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Well,  go  to,  wild  oats,  spendthrift,  prodigal. — 
How  a  Man  may  choose  a  good  Wife:  1602.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Grant  that  in  the  stables,  Adolphus  Samuel  Poolo 
had  picked  up  some  wild  oats — he  had  sown  them 
now.  Bygones  were  bygones.  He  had  made  a  very 
prudent  marriage.  Mrs.  Poole  was  a  sensible  wo- 
man— had  rendered  him  domestic,  and  would  keep 
him  straight.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it  1  b.vii.  ch.  v. 

Oatcake,  s.    Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes  on, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  iron.— Peacham. 
Oaten,  adj.    Made  of  oats  ;  bearing  oats. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 

Oatgrass.  «.  Species  of  grass,  either  actually 
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the  cultivated  oat  in  a  wild  state,  or  a 
species  akin  to  it,  or  species  resembling  it; 
mostly,  but  not  always,  of  the  genus 
Avena. 

Golden  oat,  or  yellow  oat-grass  (Avena  flavescens) 
is  one  of  those  grasses  which  never  thrive  when  cul- 
tivated simply  by  itself.  . . .  Meadow  oat-grass  .  . . 
(Avena  pratensis)  is  found  more  on  chalky  than  on 

any  other  kind  of  soils  Downy  oatgrass  (Avena 

pubescens)  has  properties  which  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  agriculturist,  being  hardy  and  a  small 
impoverisher  of  the  soil  ;  the  reproductive  power  is 
also  considerable,  though  the  foliage  does  not  attain 
to  a  great  length  if  left  growing.— C.  W.  Johnson, 
The  Farmer's  Cyclopedia. 

oath.  5.    [A.S.  dp.]    Solemn  declaration  to 
which  God  is  called  as  witness. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  hest  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  then  didst  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

We  have  consultations,  which  inventions  shall  be 
published,  which  not :  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  think  fit  to 
keep  secret.— Bacon. 

Those  called  to  any  office  of  trust  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it :  but  an  oath 
is.an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no  in- 
fluence, except  upon  those  who  believe  that  he  is. — 
Sivift. 

The  formal  profession  therefore,  or  oath  of  subjec- 
tion, is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  in  words  of 
what  was  before  implied  in  law.  'Which  occasions 
Sir  Edward  Coke  very  justly  to  observe,  that 'All 
subjects  are  equally  bounden  to  their  allegiance,  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  oath  j  because  it  is  written  by 
the  finger  of  law  in  their  hearts,  and  the  taking  of  | 
the  corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of 
the  same.'  The  sanction  of  an  oath,  it  is  true,  in 
case  of  violation  of  duty,  makes  the  guilt  still  more 
accumulated,  by  superadding  perjury  to  treason: 
but  it  does  not  increase  the  civil  obligation  to  loyal- 
ty ;  it  only  strengthens  the  social  tie  by  uniting  it 
with  that  of  religion—  Sir  IV.  Blaclcstone,  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

An  affirmation  or  denial  of  anything,  before  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  authority  to  administer 
the  same,  for  the  discovery  and  advancement  of 
truth  and  right,  calling  God  to  witness  that  the 
testimony  is  true :  therefore  it  is  termed  Sacramen- 
tum,  a  holy  band  or  tie :  it  is  called  a  corporal  oath, 
because  the  witness  when  he  swears  lays  his  right 
hand  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  or  the  New  Testament. 
...  All  oatlis  must  be  lawful,  allowed  by  the  common 
law,  or  some  statute ;  if  they  are  administered  by 
persons  in  a  private  capacity,  or  not  duly  authorized, 
they  are  coram  non  judice,  and  void;  and  those  ad- 
ministering them  are  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  for 
doing  it  without  warrant  of  law,  and  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

By  the  term  oath,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  is 
universally  understood,  a  ceremony  composed  of 
words  and  gestures,  by  means  of  which  the  Almighty 
is  engaged  eventually  to  inflict  on  the  taker  of  the 
oath,  or  swearer,  as  he  is  called,  punishment,  in 
quantity  and  quality,  liquidated,  or  more  commonly 
inliquidated,  in  the  event  of  his  doing  something 
which  he,  the  swearer,  at  the  same  time  and  thereby 
engages  not  to  do,  or  omitting  to  do  something 
which  he  in  like  manner  engages  to  do.  Correlative 
to  the  term  oath  is  the  term  perjury,  and  its  con- 
jugates to  perjure  oneself,  perjured,  perjurious; 
among  which  perjury  is  understood  positive  or 
negative,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  conduct 
entraged  for,  as  above. — J.  Bentham,  Swear  not  at 
all,  §  1. 

Testimony  on  oath  is  commonly  regarded  as  far 
more  to  be  relied  on — other  points  being  equal — 
than  any  that  is  not  sworn  to.  This,  however,  holds 
good,  not  universally,  but  only  in  respect  to  certain 
intermediate  characters  between  the  truly  respect- 
able and  the  worthless.  For  these  latter  will  not 
scruple  to  take  a  false  oath.  . . .  An  upright  man. 
again,  considers  himself  as  virtually  on  his  oath 
whenever  he  makes  a  deliberate  solemn  assertion. — 
Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Rlietoric,  pt.  i. 
ch.  ii.  §  4. 

Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
All  the  oath-rites  said, 
I  then  ascended  her  adorned  bed.  Chapman. 
Oathable,  adj.    Capable  of  having  an  oath 
administered.  Hare. 

You're  not  oathable. 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear 
Into  strong  shudders  th'  immortal  gods. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Oatnbreaking.  s.    Perjury  ;  violation  of  an 
oath. 

His  oathbreaking  he  mended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  ho  is  forsworn. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Oatmeal,  s.    Flour  made  by  grinding  oats. 
Oatmeal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
scab  on  the  head. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments, 
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Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk. 

Gay,  Sheplterd's  Week,  Tuesday,  43. 
As  a  slang  term. 

Swagger  in  my  pot-meals, 
Dammo's  rank  with 
Do  mad  prank  with 
Roaring  boys  and  oatmeals. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  i.  1.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Oatmalt.  s.    [  ?  two  words  rather  than  a 
compound.]    Malt  made  of  oats. 

In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  oatmalt,  and  the 
other  half  barleymalt.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Ob-.  Aprefixin  composition,  of  Latin  origin. 
The  ordinary  translation  of  the  word  ob 
(which,  as  a  separate  word,  is  a  Preposi- 
tion, being  adverbial  only  in  composition), 
is  '  on  account  of; '  in  Greek  'ivuca,  or  Sid  = 
through. 

In  composition  it  generally  suggests  the 
notion  of  action  in  the  way  of  resistance, 
opposition,  obstacular  obstinacy  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  primary  mean- 
ing, on  account  of  being  a  secondary  one. 
The  sequence  of  ideas  is,  doubtless,  as  fol- 
lows— in  the  icay,  as  that  which  meets,  as 
that  which  by  its  interference  acts  as  a  cause 
or  condition.  Compare  the  Latin  propter, 
also  rendered  on  account  of  with  prope  = 
near ;  also  the  English  gain,  in  against, 
and  gainsay  ;  this  latter  word  representing 
the  class  of  compounds  with  which  those 
with  ob  most  closely  coincides. 

It  is,  of  course,  before  the  vowels,  li- 
quids, and  (among  the  mutes)  before,  v,  and 
s,  that  the  b,  most  especially  remains  unal- 
tered. Before  p,  it  becomes  p,  as  in  op- 
pose ;  and  c  before  the  sound  of  h,  as 
oc-cur.  This  is  what  we  expect ;  the  rule 
for  such  a  series  of  accommodations  being 
one  of  great  generality.  In  the  compounds 
of  ob,  however,  it  is  less  stringently  ad- 
hered to  than  in  most  other  words. 
Ob-and-Sol.  s.  Marginal  abbreviation  for 
Objection  and  Solution;  in  Latin, 
object  io,  solutio. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  &c,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs 
and  sols,  school  divinity ;  a  labyrinth  of  intricable 
questions. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  to  the 
Reader,  p.  70.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Minerva  does  not  all  her  treasures  rivet 
Into  the  scenes  of  obs  and  sols. 

Whiting,  Albion  and  Bellarna :  1628. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
To  pass  for  deep  and  learned  scholars, 
Although  but  paltry  ob-and-solers, 
As  if  th'  unseasonable  fools 
Had  been  a  coursing  in  the  schools. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,121.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
The  youth  is  in  a  woful  case, 
Whilst  he  should  give  us  sols  and  obs, 
Ho  brings  us  in  simple  bobs, 
And  fathers  them  on  Mr.  Hobs. 

Loyal  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Obambulation.  s.  [Lat.  obambulatio,  -onis  ; 
from  ambulo  =  I  walk.]    Act  of  walking 
about. 

Impute  all  these  obambnlations  and  nightwalks  to 
the  quick  and  fiery  atoms,  which  did  abound  in  our 
Don. — Gay  ton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p. 
217:  1654. 

Obarni.  s.    Drink  (?  kind)  so  called. 

Carmen 

Are  got  into  the  yellow  starch ;  and  chimney 
sweepers 

To  their  tobacco  and  strong  waters,  hum, 

Meath  and  obarni.  B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1. 

With  spiced  meades  (wholesome  but  clear), 
As  meade  obarne,  and  ineade  cherunk, 
And  the  base  quasse  by  peasants  drunk. 

Pymlico,  or  Runne  Redcap,  as  cited  by  Gifford  in 
B.  Jonson,  vol.  vii.  p.  241.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Obdormition.  s.  [Lat.  obdormio,  from  dor- 
mio  =  sleep  :  the  force  of  ob  here  is  that  of 
the  English  off,  obdormit  hesternam  crapu- 
lam  =  he  sleeps  off  yesterday's  drunken- 
ness.]   Sleep;  rest;  repose. 

A  peaceable  obdormition  in  thy  bed  of  ease  and 
honour. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Obduce.  v.  a.    [Lat.  obduco,  pass.  part,  ob- 

ductus.]    Draw  over  as  a  covering. 


No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  man ;  all  others  are  covered  with 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obduced  over  the 
cutis. — Hale. 

Obduct.  v.  a.    Obduce.  Rare. 

Men  are  left-handed  when  the  liver  is  on  the  right 
side,  yet  so  obducted  and  covered  with  thick  skins 
that  it  cannot  diffuse  its  virtue  to  the  right. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours,  iv.  5.  (Rich.) 
Obduracy,  s.     Inflexible  wickedness  ;  im- 
penitence ;  hardness  of  heart. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  Devil's  book  as 
thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

God  may,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  absolute 
completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Obdurate,  adj.  [Lat.  obduratus,  from  durus 
=  hard.] 

1.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in  ill; 
hardened ;  impenitent. 

Oh  !  let  me  teach  thee  for  thy  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 
thee ; 

Bo  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  j 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  the  obdurate  to  relent ; 
They  harden'd  more,  by  what  might  more  reclaim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  970. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Tlieocritus, 
The  Despairing  Lover. 

2.  Hardened  ;  firm  ;  stubborn :  (always  with 
some  degree  of  evil). 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  such  thought  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdurate 
heart,  but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  from 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  thorough-paced 
in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off  all  fetters  of  pity 
and  compassion. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Harsh  ;  rugged. 

They  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants  with- 
out one  intervening  vowel. — Swift. 

Obdurate,  v.  a.    Harden  ;  make  obdurate. 
They  are  obdurated  to  the  height  of  boldness. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  38. 

Obdurateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obdurate;  stubbornness;  inflexibility; 
impenitence. 

This  reason  of  his  was  grounded  upon  the  ob- 
durateness of  men's  hearts,  which  would  think  that 
nothing  concerned  them.—  Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
687. 

Their  obstinacy  and  obdurateness  in  their  sins. — 
Dr.  E.  Pococke,  Commentary  on  Hosea,  p.  180. 

Obduration.  s.  Hardness  of  heart ;  stub- 
bornness. 

What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to  their 
greater  obduration  in  evil,  that  through  a  froward 
and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did  constrain- 
edly those  things  for  which  conscience  was  pre- 
tended ? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of  obsti- 
nate obduration. — Hammond. 

Obdure.  v.  n.    Become  hard. 

Senseless  of  good,  as  stones  they  soon  obdure. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  Britannica :  1609. 
*  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Obdure.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obduro ;  durus  =  hard.] 

1.  Harden. 

The  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of  brick,  not 
burnt  with  fire,  but  hardened  by  the  sun,  which 
makes  them  so  hard,  that  they  appear  no  less  solid 
and  useful  than  those  the  fire  obdures.  —  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  112. 

2.  Render  inflexible  ;  make  obdurate. 

All  hearts  are  not  alike :  no  means  can  work  upon 
the  wilfully  obdured.— Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations, 
b.  iv. 

His  infinite  power,  justice,  wisdom,  mercy,  knows 
when  and  how  to  scourge  one,  to  chastise  a  second, 
to  warn  a  third,  to  humble  a  fourth,  to  obdure  a 
fifth. — Id.,  Remains,  p.  76. 
Obdured.  part.  adj.    Hardened;  rendered 
obdurate :  (in  the  first  extract  from  Mil- 
ton, either  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
or  read  '  tli  obdured,  with  the  -ed  sounded 
full). 
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A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  566. 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured. 

Ibid.  vi.  785. 

The  justice  of  your  cause  has  won  over  your  ob- 
dured rebel  subjects.  —  Montrose,  Letter  to  King 
Charles  I. 

Obduredness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obdured;  hardness;  stubbornness. 

Even  the  best  of  us  lies  open  to  a  certain  dead- 
ness  and  obduredness  of  heart.  Seasonable  exhorta- 
tion shakes  off  this  peril.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Mystical,  §  23. 
Obdureness.  s.    Obduredness.  Hare. 

Oh,  the  sottishness  and  obdureness  of  this  Sonne 
of  perdition !  How  many  proofs  had  he  formerly  of 
his  master's  omniscience.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Betrayed. 

Obedience.  5.  [Lat.  obedientia.~]  Obsequi- 
ousness ;  submission  to  authority ;  compli- 
ance with  command  or  prohibition. 

Know  ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye 
obey;  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience 
unto  righteousness  ? — Romans,  vi.  16. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience. — Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Thy  husband 
Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
It  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously  as- 
sailed, to  hold  their  hands.— Bacon,  Considerations 
touching  War  with  Spain. 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear ; 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want. 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposed 
On  penalty  of  death.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  395. 

We  must  beg  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  siiw,  and  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  him.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience 
of  angels  ;  and  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live 
unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto 
him. — Law. 

The  ides  of  a  natural  society  is  a  negative  ono ; 
the  idea  of  a  political  society  is  a  positive  one.  'Tis 
with  the  latter  we  should  therefore  begin.  When 
a  number  of  persons,  whom  we  may  style  subjects, 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  paying  obedience 
to  a  person,  or  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  a  known 
and  certain  description,  whom  we  may  call  gover- 
nor or  governors,  such  persons  altogether,  subjects 
and  governors,  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  political 
society.  The  idea  of  a  state  of  natural  society  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  negative  one.  When  a  number  of 
persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing with  each  other,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
not  in  any  such  habit  as  mentioned  above,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  natural  society.  If  we  reflect 
a  little,  we  shall  perceive  that  between  these  two 
states  there  is  not  that  explicit  separation  which 
these  names  and  these  definitions  might  teach  one 
at  first  sight  to  expect.  It  is  with  them  as  with  light 
and  darkness,  however  distinct  the  ideas  may  be, 
that  are,  at  first  mention,  suggested  by  these  names ; 
the  things  themselves  have  no  determinate  bound 
to  separate  them.  The  circumstance  that  has  been 
spoken  of  as  constituting  the  difference  between 
those  two  states  is,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
habit  of  obedience. — Bentham,  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, ch.  i.  §  10. 
Obedible.  adj.    Obedient.  Rare. 

Or,  why  may  we  not  conceive  that,  though  spirits 
have  nothing  material  in  their  nature  which  that 
fire  should  work  upon,  yet  by  the  judgement  of  the 
Almightie  Arbiter  of  the  world,  justly  willing  to 
torment,  they  may  be  made  most  sensible  of  paine, 
and  by  the  obedible  submission  of  their  created 
nature,  wrought  upon  immediately  by  their  ap- 
pointed tortures  P — Bishop  Hall,  Christ  among  the 
Gergesenes.  (Rich.) 
Obedient,  adj.   [Lat.  obediens,  -entis ;  pres. 
part,  of  obedio  =  obey.]     Submissive  to 
authority;  compliant  with  command  or 
prohibition ;  obsequious. 

To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things.— 
I  Corinthians,  ii.  6. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obedient  to  government,  and  peace- 
able one  towards  another. — ArchbUhop  Tillotson. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives ;  the  obedient  band, 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief's  command. 

Pope. 
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Obediential,  adj.    According  to  the  rule  of 
obedience. 

Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it  affords 
fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obediential 
submission  to  the  command. — Hammond. 

Faith  is  then  perfect,  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed, 
and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. — 
Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 
Obediently,  ado.    In  an  obedient  manner  ; 
with  obedience. 

We  should  behave  ourselves  reverently  and  obedi- 
ently towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly  and 
charitably  towards  men. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Obeisance.  5.  [Fr.]  Bow:  courtesy:  (some- 
times confounded  with  Abaisance). 

Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the 
king. — 1  Kings,  i.  16. 

Bartholomew  my  page, 
See  drest  in  all  suits  like  a  lady ; 
Then  call  him  madam,  do  him  all  obeisance. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  1. 
The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made; 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  329. 

Obeiiscal.  adj.    Having  the  form,  or  cha- 
racter, of  an  obelisk. 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  druids,  they  had  an 
obeiiscal  stone,  set  upright. — Stukeley,  Palceogra- 
phia  Sacra,  p.  16. 
Obelisk.  s.    [Lat.  obe/iscus  ;  Gr.  6f3i\i&icoc, 
diminutive  of  o/ifX^c  =  spit,  needle.] 

1.  In  Architecture.   Pillar,  or  column  (often 
monolithic),  so  called. 

An  obelisk  [is]  a  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid 
marble,  or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually  four 
faces,  and  lessening  upwards  by  degrees,  till  it  ends 
in  a  point  like  a  pyramid. — Harris. 

Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placed, 
And  the  learn'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  graced. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  upper  part  finishes  generally  with  a  low  py- 
ramid, called  a  pyramidion.  The  proportion  of  the 
thickness  to  the  heighth  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
obelisks;  that  is,  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth, 
and  their  thickness  at  top  is  never  less  than  half, 
nor  greater  than  three-fourths,  of  that  at  bottom. 
Egypt  abounded  with  obelisks,  which  were  always 
in  a  single  block  of  stone ;  and  many  have  been  re- 
moved thence  to  Rome  and  other  places. — Givilt, 
Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  Glossary. 

2.  Mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a  book, 
in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [f]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint, 
having  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by 
asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what 
redundan  t. — Grew. 
Obese,   adj.    [Lat.  obesus.'}     Fat ;  fleshy ; 
corpulent. 

The  author's  counsel  runs  upon  his  corpulency, 
just  as  one  said  of  an  over  obese  priest  that  he  was 
an  Arminian  ;  grant,  quoth  a  second,  that  he  be  an 
Arminian,  I'll  swear  he  is  the  greatest  that  ever  I 
sa.w.—Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  8 : 
1654. 

Mrs.  Gamp  had  begun  to  make  a  suitable  reply 
when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  Mr.  Mould's  assistants— his  chief  mounter  in  fact 
— an  obese  person,  with  his  waistcoat  in  closer  con- 
nection with  his  legs  than  is  quite  reconcilable  with 
the  established  ideas  of  grace ;  with  that  cast  of  fea- 
ture which  is  figuratively  called  a  bottle-nose ;  and 
with  a  face  covered  all  over  with  pimples.  He  had 
been  a  tender  plant  once  upon  a  time,  but  from 
constant  blowing  in  the  fat  atmosphere  of  funerals, 
had  run  to  seed. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xix. 

Obeseness.    s.      Attribute  suggested  by 
O  bese. 

The  fatness  of  monks,  and  the  obeseness  of  ab- 
bots.— Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspisles,  p.  560 :  1653. 

Obesity,  s.    Morbid  fatness  ;  incumbrance 
of  flesh. 

On  these  many  diseases  depend;  as  on  the  strait- 
ness  ol  the  chest,  a  phthisis ;  on  the  largeness  of  the 
veins,  an  atrophy:  on  their  smallness,  obesity. — 
Grew. 

A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  quite  compatible 
with  health,  especially  in  some  persons  of  the  san- 
guine temperament.  Other  persons  also,  as  well  as 
these,  may  be  lean  or  fat,  at  different  epochs  of  life, 
without  any  marked  difference  in  their  states  of 
health.  As  long,  however,  as  their  general  health  is 
not  impaired,  and  the  fatness  does  not  amount  to  a 
morbid  pitch,  to  absolute  obesity,  nor  impede  the 
functions  of  life  and  volition,  it  cannot  be  viewed  as 
a  morbid  condition.  Obesity  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life ;  it  may  even  in  a  slight  degree  be  con- 
genital. Obesity  in  childhood  is  often  the  result  of 
over-feeding  and  of  hereditary  predisposition  j  and 
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in  rare  instances  it  continues  to  increase  from  in- 
fancy through  the  several  periods  of  childhood. — 
Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
Obey.  v.  a.    [Fr.  obcir  ;  Lat.  obedio.'] 

1.  Pay  submission  to;  comply  with,  from 
reverence  to  authority. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 
that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.— Romans, 
vi.  12. 

The  will  of  Heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  !   I  obey. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII,  i.  1. 
I  am  ashamed,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Id.,  Tam  ing  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  sceptred  king  obeyed. 

Drayton. 

Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey. 
Before  his  voice?        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  145. 

Africk  and  India  shall  his  power  obey, 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  1082. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  to  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Milton's  Latinisms;  but 
it  is  frequent  in  old  writers ;  when  we  bor- 
rowed the  French  word  we  borrowed  the 
syntax,  obtir  au  roi. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  'o  sound :  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courses,  breaking  their  staves. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind, 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire.  Spenser. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.— Romans, 
vi.  16. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 
Yet,  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  335. 
Obeyer.  s.    One  who  obeys. 

He  approved  himself  to  be  a  religious  hearer,  ju- 
dicious observer,  and  obsequious  obeyer  of  the  word 
of  his  Maker. — Price,  Sermon  on  Prince  Henry's 
Death,  p.  16:  1613. 

Obfirm.  v.  a.  Resolve;  harden  in  resolution. 

The  obfirmed  traitor  knows  his  way  to  the  high- 
priest's  hall,  and  to  the  garden;  the'watchword  is 
already  given,  Hail,  master  ! — Bishop  Hall,  Contem- 
plations, b.  iv. 

Obfirmate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obfirmo.~\  Resolve  ; 
harden  in  determination.  Hare. 

They  do  obfirmate  and  make  obstinate  their  minds 
for  the  constant  suffering  of  death. — Sheldon,  Mira- 
cles of  Antichrist,  p.  327  :  1616. 

Obfirxnation.  s.  Hardened  resolution ;  ob- 
stinacy. 

But  when  Christ  had  been  preached,  all  the  obtir- 
mation  and  obstinacy  of  mind,  by  which  they  had 
shut  their  eyes  against  that  light,  all  that  was  choice, 
and  interest,  or  passion,  was  to  be  rescinded  by 
repentance.— Jeremy  1'aylor,  On  Repentance,  ch.  ii. 
§2.  (Rich.) 

Obfuscate,  v.  a.  Darken. 

If  passion  and  prejudice  do  not  obfuscate  his 
reason  and  judgement. —  Waterlwuse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  93. 
The  sprightly  green  is  then  obfuscated. 

Shenstone. 

Obfuscate,  adj.  Darkened. 

Which  with  the  mixture  of  a  terrestrial  substance 
is  obfuscate,  or  made  dark.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Go- 
vemour,  fol.  198,  b. 

A  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight. —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  487. 

Obfuscation.  .v.  Darkening. 

From  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  ob- 
fuscation of  spirits,  desperation  and  the  like. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  202.  (Rich.) 
Obfusque.  v.  a.    Darken.  Hare. 

A  superfluous  glare  not  only  tires,  but  obfusques 
the  intellectual  sight. — Bolinybroke,  Fragments  of 
Essays,  §  5.  (Rich.) 

Obit.  s.  [Lat.  obiit  =  went  off",  died. — See, 
also,  Post-obit,  where  the  details  in  the 
way  of  etymology  are  slightly  different.] 
Funeral  solemnity ;  anniversary  service 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  on  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Homar,  his  successor,  enshrined  him  there ;  ap- 
pointed an  obit  and  anniversary  for  him  there. — 
Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p. 154. 

In  this  chapel  of  St.  George  were  heretofore  several 
anniversaries  or  obits  held  and  celebrated. — Ashmole, 
Berkshire,  iii.  125. 

Obituary,  s.  [Fr.  obituaire.~\  List  of  the 
dead ;  register  of  burials. 

Obit  signifies  a  funeral  solemnity  for  the  dead. 
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most  commonly  performed  when  the  corpse  lies  in 
the  church  unmterred ;  also  the  anniversary  office. 
. . .  The  anniversary  of  any  person's  death  was  called 
the  obit ;  and  to  observe  such  day  with  prayers  and 
alms,  or  other  commemoration,  was  the  keeping  of 
the  obit;  in  religious  houses  they  had  a  register, 
wherein  they  entered  the  obits  or  obitual  days  of 
their  founders  or  benefactors,  which  was  thence 
termed  the  obituary.  The  tenure  of  obit,  or  obitu- 
ary, or  chantry  lands,  is  taken  away  and  extinct  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  VI.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Object,  s. 

1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is 
employed. 

Pardon 

The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dared. 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  chorus. 
They  are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 

Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objects  send 
But  all  the  rays  are  from  their  objects  sent, 

And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  object  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself,  or 
the  word  of  God :  God  who  is  believed  in,  and  the 
word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith,  or  matter  to  be 
believed. — Hammond. 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  it ;  to  what  is  already  past, 
as  past ;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still  to  come ;  to  that 
which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  present.  —  Bishop 
Pearson. 

Those  things  in  ourselves,  are  the  only  proper 
objects  of  our  zeal,  which,  in  others,  are  the  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  the  will. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your  own 
soul  be  the  object  of  your  daily  care  and  attendance. 
— Law. 

2.  Something  presented  to  the  senses  to  raise 
any  affection  or  emotion  in  the  mind. 

Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight, 
Of  flight  pursued  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  201. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern,  at  the 
Bight  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore  with- 
drew.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

I  can  promise  you  green  meadows,  shady  trees,  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  a  full  and  clear  river. 
This  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  poetic  object  in 
nature.— Sir  H.  Davy,  Salmonia,  day  i. 

3.  In  Grammar.    See  Objective  Case. 

The  accusative  after  a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the 
object  of  the  verb.— Clarke. 

4.  Aim. 

If  a  man  be  sheltered  from  intimidation  is  it  at 
all  clear  that  he  would  vote  from  any  better  motive 
than  intimidation  P  If  you  make  so  tremendous  an 
experiment  are  you  certain  of  obtaining  your  object  7 
. . .  The  Radicals  praise  and  admit  the  lawful  exercise 
of  wealth  and  power.  They  are  quite  satisfied  if  a 
man  of  popular  manners  gains  the  votes  and  affec- 
tions of  his  dependents ;  but  why  is  not  this  as  bad 
as  intimidation  ?  The  real  object  is  to  vote  for  the 
good  politician,  not  for  the  kindhearted  or  agreeable 
man. — Sydney  Smith.  Ballot. 

Apparently  Egremont  was  not  disinclined  to  pur- 
sue, though  without  eagerness,  the  same  career  that 
had  originally  engaged  him.  He  frequented  assem- 
blies, and  lingered  in  clubs ;  rode  in  the  park,  and 
lounged  at  the  opera.  But  there  was  this  difference 
in  his  existence  before  and  since  his  travels  :  he  was 
now  conscious  he  wanted  an  object :  and  was  ever 
musing  over  action,  though  as  yet  ignorant  how  to 
act.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 
Object,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppose;  present  in  opposition. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  Propose  as  a  charge  criminal ;  or  a  reason 
adverse  :  (often  with  to  or  against). 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  unto 
infidels  and  heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be 
objected;  men  would  not  think  it  any  advantage  in 
the  cause  of  religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly  to 
charge  their  adversaries.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
ordered. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  object  and  fore- 
tel  difficulties;  for  when  propositions  are  denied, 
there  is  an  end  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  it 
requireth  a  new  work ;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
is  the  bane  of  business. — Bacon. 

The  old  truth  was,  object  ingratitude  and  ye 
object  all  crimes :  and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it 
not  a  higher  truth,  object  rebellion  and  ye  object  all 
crimes  1—Holyday. 
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This  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much 
reason  to  object  against  too  many  of  its  professors; 
but  against  the  faith  itself  nothing  at  all. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter,  that  he 
drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were 
like. — Dryden. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  greater  supplies.  —  Addison, 
Present  State  of  the  War. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Object,  part.  adj.  Opposed  ;  presented  in 
opposition. 

His  mercy  is  so  object  even  unto  sense.— Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  Sermons,  fol.  110. 

Flowers,  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
shew  more  so  as  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  once. 
— Bacon. 

Objectable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  objected 
to:  (Objectionable  commoner.) 

It  is  as  objectable  against  all  those  things,  which 
either  native  beauty  or  art  afford. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  145. 

object-glass,  s.  Lens  of  a  microscope  or 
telescope  which  first  receives  the  rays  of 
light  as  they  come  direct  from  the  object 
under  examination. 

An  objectglass  of  a  telescope  I  once  mended,  by 
grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty  should  scratch 
it. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  optical  part  of  the  microscope  of  Hooke  con- 
sisted of  a  small  object-glass,  a  field-glass,  and  an 
eye-glass.— Quekett,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of 
the  Microscope,  p.  5. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  difficulty  of 
making  glass  of  sufficient  purity  proved  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  construction  of  object-glasses  of 
large  aperture.  The  difficulty  was  first  obviated  in 
Germany,  and  since  that  time  in  England,  espe- 
cially by  Chance  of  Birmingham ;  and  an  object- 
glass  of  the  astounding  size  of  twenty-five  inches 
aperture,  the  glass  of  wnich  was  made  by  him,  is  in 
process  of  mounting  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Sons,  of 
York.  The  process  of  grinding  a  large  object-glass, 
as  conducted  by  that  firm,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest.  Steam  is  the  motive  power  em- 
ployed by  them,  and,  naturally,  the  years  formerly 
required  for  the  production  of  a  lens  of  considerable 
size,  say  eight  to  ten  inches,  have  been  reduced  to 
months.  The  density  of  the  glass  is  first  determined ; 
and  when  this  is  known,  the  curves  of  the  lenses 
are  mathematically  calculated.  '  Tools '  are  then  pre- 
pared of  the  various  curvatures  required,  and  after 
rough  grinding,  the  discs  are  applied  to  them,  the 
tools  being  covered  with  a  polishing  surface  supplied 
with  dry  emery.  The  perfection  of  the  object-glass 
depends  greatly  upon  the  combination  of  motions 
given  to  the  polisher.  When  the  lenses  are  polished, 
the  process  of  centring,  by  which  the  centres  of  all 
the  curves  are  made  to  fall  in  the  same  straight  line, 
is  accomplished,  and  the  object-glass  is  placed  in  a 
cell  and  tested  for  the  two  aberrations ;  the  chro- 
matic aberration  being  corrected  by  altering  the 
curvature  of  that  surface  which  least  affects  the 
spherical  aberration.  The  Northumberland  object- 
glass  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  by  Cauchoix 
of  Paris,  is  of  eleven  and  a  half  inches  effective 
aperture ;  but  the  largest  in  use  at  the  present  time 
are  those  of  the  great  telescopes  belonging  to  the 
observatory  of  Chicago  (of  ISi  inches  aperture),  to 
the  central  observatory  at  Pulkova  in  Russia,  and  to 
the  observatory  of  Cambridge  in  the  United  States, 
the  extreme  diameter  being  fifteen  and  a  half  inches, 
and  the  effective  aperture  about  fifteen  inches  in 
both  cases.  The  latter  are  the  workmanship  of  Merz 
and  Mahler,  of  Munich. — Lockyer,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Objection,  s. 

1.  Act  of  presenting  anything  in  opposition; 
that  which  is  so  presented. 

Speak  on,  sir ; 
I  dare  your  worst  objections. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI IT.  iii.  2. 
I  am  open  to  conviction  on  all  subjects,  and  have 
no  objection  to  spend  one  May-day  with  you  in  this 
idle  occupation  [fishing]. — Sir  II.  Davy,  Salmonia, 
day  i. 

2.  Adverse  argument. 

There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war.  I 
know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection  and  not  the 
decision  ;  and  that  it  is  after  refuted. — Bacon,  Con- 
siderations touching  War  with  Spain. 

Whosoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hy- 
pothesis, hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper 
and  genius  be  what  it  will. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

3.  Fault  found. 

I  have  shewn  your  verses  to  some,  who  have  made 
that  objection  to  them. —  Walsh,  Letters. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  often  meet  with  a 
sophistical  refutation  of  objections  consisting  in 
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counter-objections  urged  against  something  else 
which  is  taken  for  granted  to  be,  though  it  is  not, 
the  only  alternative.  E.g.  objections  against  an 
unlimited  monarchy  may  be  met  by  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  of  the  mob-government  of 
the  Athenian  and  Roman  Republics. — Archbisliop 
Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i.  ch.iii.  §  7. 

Objectionable,  adj.  Exposed  or  liable  to 
objection. 

'  Perhaps  you'd  rather  not  lend  Slyme  five  shil- 
lings?'— '  I  would  much  rather  not,'  Mr.  Pecksnift 
rejoined. — 'Egad!'  cried  Tigg,  gravely  nodding  his 
head  as  if  some  ground  of  objection  occurred  to  him 
at  that  moment  for  the  first  time, '  it's  very  possible 
you  may  be  right.  Would  you  entertain  the  same 
sort  of  objection  to  lending  me  five  shillings,  now?' 
— '  Yes,  I  couldn't  do  it,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
— '  Not  even  half-a-crown,  perhaps  ? '  urged  Mr. 
Tigg. — '  Not  even  half-a-crown.' — '  Why  then  we 
come,'  said  Mr.  Tigg,  4  to  the  ridiculously  small 
amount  of  eighteenpence.  Ha!  ha!' — 'And  that,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff, '  would  be  equally  objectionable.' 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Objective,  adj.   [Fr.  objectif;  Lat.  objecti- 

vus.~\ 

1.  Belonging  to,  proposed  as,  contained  in, 
an  object. 

If  this  one  small  piece  of  nature  still  affords  new 
matter  for  our  discovery,  when  should  we  be  able  to 
search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  knowledge 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  universe? — Sir 
M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin- 
guished into  objective  and  subjective.  Objective 
certainty  is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true 
in  itself ;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the 
truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in  our 
minds. —  Walts,  Logick. 

2.  In  Metaphysics .  Contrasted  with,  and  op- 
posed to,  Subject;  the  subject  being  the 
thinker,  whosoever  he  may  be,  and  the  ob- 
ject being  that  which  is  thought  of.  When 
this  object  becomes  so  indefinite  as  to  mean 
little  more  than  anything  or  everything  ex- 
cept the  thinker  himself,  it  nearly  coincides 
with  Non-ego,  as  opposed  to  Ego;  the 
four  terms  being  the  most  important  ones 
in  that  part  of  speculative  philosophy 
which  deals  with  the  difference  between 
the  real  and  ideal  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  external  world. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thinking  Subject,  the 
Ego ;  Objective  what  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought,  the  Non-Ego.  It  may  be  safe,  perhaps, 
to  say  a  few  words  in  vindication  of  our  employ- 
ment of  these  terras.  By  the  Greeks  the  word  i/iro- 
Kcinei'ov  was  equivocally  employed  to  express  either 
the  Object  of  knowledge  (the  Materia  circa  Quam), 
or  the  Subject  of  existence  (the  Materia  in  Qua). 
The  exact  distinction  of  Subject  and  Object  was  first 
made  by  the  schoolmen  ;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the 
vulgar  languages  are  principally  indebted  for  what 
precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess.  These 
correlative  terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most 
important  distinction  in  philosophy ;  they  embody 
the  original  antithesis  in  consciousness  of  Self  and 
Not-self— a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the 
whole  science  of  mind ;  for  psychology  is  nothing 
more  than  a  determination  of  the  Subjective  and 
the  Objective,  in  themselves,  and  their  reciprocal 
relations.  Thus  significant  of  the  primary  and  most 
extensive  analysis  in  philosophy,  these  terms  in  their 
substantive  and  adjective  forms,  passed  from  the 
schools  into  the  scientific  language  of  Telesius,  Cam- 
panella,  Berigardus,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  Spinosa, 
Leibnitz,  Wolf,  &c.  Deprived  of  these  terms,  the 
critical  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Germany,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country, 
though  familiarly  employed  in  scientific  language, 
even  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Locke,  the  adjec- 
tive forms  seem  at  length  to  have  dropt  out  of  the 
English  tongue.  That  these  words  waxed  obsolete, 
was,  perhaps,  caused  by  the  ambiguity  which  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  signification  of  the  substan- 
tives. Object,  besides  its  proper  signification,  came 
to  be  abusively  applied  to  denote  motive,  end,  final 
cause;  a  meaning  not  recognised  by  Johnson.  This 
innovation  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  French, 
in  whose  language  the  word  had  been  similarly  cor- 
rupted. After  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Diet,  de  Trevoux,  voce  objet,)  subject  in  Eng- 
lish, as  sujet  in  French,  had  been  also  perverted 
into  a  synonym  for  object,  taken  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing, and  had  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity 
of  the  corresponding  term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable 
that  the  logical  application  of  the  word  (subject  of 
attribution  or  predication)  facilitated  or  occasioned 
this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  therefore,  we 
think  that  an  explanation,  but  no  apology  is  required. 
The  distinction  is  of  a  paramount  importance,  and 
of  infinite  application,  not  only  in  philosophy 
proper,  but  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  ethicn, 
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politics,  iurisprudence,  theology.  It  is  adequately 
expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  if  these  did  not 
already  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right,  as  denizens  of  the 
language.it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  strictly  ana- 
logical, they  would  be  well  entitled  to  sue  out  their 
naturalization.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  Education  and  Univer- 
sity Reform,  p.  5,  note :  1853. 

I  have  ...  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  correla- 
tives [i.e.  to  Subject  and  Object]  Subjective  and 
Objective,  as  employed  to  denote  what  Aristotle 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  terms  to.  ?)VcV  and  to.  <\>vcrei 
— the  things  in  us,  and  the  things  in  nature.  . . .  The 
Greek  language  never  . .  .  possessed  any  one  term  of 
equal  universality,  and  of  the  same  definite  signifi- 
cation, as  object.  The  term  avTixeiixtvov,  which 
comes  the  nearest,  Aristotle  uses,  like  Plato,  in  the 
plural,  to  designate  in  general  the  various  kinds  of 
opposites. ...  In  these  [the  scholastic]  schools  the 
Esse  Subjectivum,  in  contrast  to  the  Esse  Objee- 
tivum.  denoted  a  thing  considered  as  inhering  in  its 
subject,  whether  that  subject  were  mind  or  matter, 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  thing  considered  as 
present  to  the  mind  only  as  an  accidental  object  of 
thought.  —  Id.,  Notes  in  edition  of  Reid's  Works, 
note  B.  §  i.  footnote. 

3.  In  Graimnar.  See  extract ;  which,  as  a 
mere  explanation  of  the  term,  is  unimpeach- 
able. Objective  is  a  term  which,  in  English 
grammar,  is  used  to  denote  one  of  the  re- 
cognised cases  of  the  language ;  the  nomi- 
native and  the  possessive  being  the  other 
two.  In  practice,  however,  objective  is 
treated  as  little  more  than  a  synonym  for 
accusative. 

The  reason  for  substituting  objective  for 
accusative,  lies  in  the  fact  of  there  being  in 
the  present  English  substantives  no  case 
which  coincides  with  the  ablative  of  the 
Latin  :  the  ablative  in  Latin  being  a  case 
which  was  governed  by  certain  preposi- 
tions ;  and  also  one  which  followed  certain 
verbs  ;  other  verbs,  and  other  prepositions 
being  followed  by  the  accusative ;  and 
certain  other  verbs  (and  adjectives)  being 
followed  by  the  dative. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  English 
there  is  but  one  form  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
three  in  Latin,  a  name  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive nature  than  (1.)  dative,  (2.)  accu- 
sative, or  (3.)  ablative,  taken  singly,  is 
required ;  and,  as  such,  objective,  indicating 
the  object  to  which  such  or  such  a  verb  or 
preposition  refers,  is  a  good  one.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  though 
more  especially  treated  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  accusative,  it  is  dative  and  ablative 
as  well.  Indeed  when  we  bring  into  the 
field  of  comparison  languages  where  there 
are  more  cases  than  these,  it  may  be  in- 
strumental, adhesive,  inessive,  and  the  like; 
roughly  speaking,  it  may  coincide  with  any 
case  except  the  nominative  and  the  vo- 
cative. 

The  reasons  for  making  it  more  accusa- 
tive than  aught  else  lie  (1.)  in  the  fact  of  the 
accusative  being  the  case  which  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  indeed,  in  language  in  general, 
is  governed  by  the  transitive  verb,  com- 
bined with  the  frequency  of  the  transitive 
verb  as  a  governing  word ;  (2.)  in  the  pre- 
positions which,  in  Latin,  govern  the  accu- 
sative being  more  numerous  than  those  by 
which  the  ablative  is  governed;  this  mean- 
ing, simply,  that  of  all  the  objective  re- 
lations, those  which  involve  an  accusative 
construction  are  the  commonest.  (3.)  In  its 
identity  of  form  with  the  nominative ;  the 
accusative  being  the  case  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  vocative)  is,  in  language 
in  general,  the  oftenest  identical  with  the 
nominative.  (4.)  There  is  the  connexion  in 
meaning  between  the  names — the  Latin  ac- 
cusative translates  the  Greek  KarriyopiKi'i,  and 
that  these  two  terms,  connected  with  each 
other,  are  also  connected  with  objective, 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  compares  the 
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conception  of  an  accusation  and  an  objec- 
tion. Whether  the  objective,  however,  was 
always  so  much  of  an  accusative  as  it  is  at 
present  is  doubtful.  In  the  substantive  it 
may  have  been  so.  In  the  pronoun  it  was, 
etyniologically,  something  different  ;  in 
other  words,  the  m  in  him  and  whom  was, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  sign  of  the  dative — 
not  that  of  the  accusative  ;  the  accusative 
ending  in  n,  as  hyne,  and  hvrnne  =  him  and 
whom. 

Though  the  case  which  is  governed  by 
either  the  transitive  verb  or  the  preposi- 
tion is,  in  the  English  substantive  (where 
there  is  no  fourth  case)  always  the  objec- 
tive, a  very  small  amount  of  scholarship 
induces  the  speaker  to  think  of  the  several 
constructions  which  it  denotes ;  i.e.  accusa- 
tive, dative,  or  ablative,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  knows  that  if  we  had  a  true  dative 
it  would  be  used  after  to  ;  and  that,  in  like 
manner,  a  true  ablative  would  follow  from. 
This  may  further  induce  him  to  treat 
such  or  such  a  preposition  as  the  sign  of 
such  or  such  a  case  ;  a  view  which  inevi- 
tably leads  to  error.  The  sign  of  the  case 
is  its  inflexion.  With  certain  inflexions  cer- 
tain prepositions  coincide  ;  but  the  sign  is 
one  thing,  the  preposition  another. 

In  our  ordinary  grammar  there  are  de- 
grees of  error  in  this  matter.  To  call 
from  the  sign  of  an  ablative,  is  merely 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  principle.  That  the 
case  which  it  governed  would  be  the  abla- 
tive, if  an  ablative  existed,  is  true  ;  so  that 
to  connect  that  case  with  from  is  as  cor- 
rect as  to  connect  the  Latin  ablative  with 
cle.  To  call  of  the  sign  of  the  genitive  is 
doubly  wrong.  Over  and  above  the  con- 
fusion already  indicated,  the  fact  is  against 
it.  Of,  where  there  is  a  case  to  govern, 
governs  the  ablative.  So  does  de  in  Latin. 
Nevertheless,  most  French  grammars  treat 
de  as  of  is  treated  in  English,  i.e.  as  a  geni- 
tive sign. 

Nor  is  the  explanation  of  this  confusion 
very  far  off.    A  case  may  have  two  or 
three  shades  of  meaning ;  one  of  which 
may  be  closely  allied  to  the  meaning  con- 
veyed by  another  case  combined  with  a 
preposition.    My  daughter's  name,  and  the 
name  of  my  daughter,  are,  certainly,  allied 
conceptions  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  combination  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  they  are  widely  different.  In 
the  first  there  is  a  true  inflection,  or  case  ; 
in  the  second  there  is  a  substantive  with  no 
sign  of  case  whatever — a  substantive  wholly 
destitute  of  inflection,  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position;  while,  if  there  were  an  inflexion, 
it  would  not  be  the  one  in  '  daughter' a.' 
See,  also,  under  Of;  Oblique;  Parti- 
tive; Possessive;  and  Subjective. 
A  case  which  follows  the  verb  active,  or  the  pre- 
position, answers  to  the  oblique  cases  in  Latin,  and 
may  be  properly  enough  called  the  objective  case. — 
Bishop  Lowth,  Short  Introduction  to  English  Gram- 
mar. 

Objectively,  adv.    In  an  objective  manner. 

1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 

This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea,  when 
such  as  it  is  at  anytime  objectively  in  the  mind,  it  is 
annexed,  and  without  variation  determined  to  an 
articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of 
that  same  object  of  the  mind. — Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  object. 

The  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  he 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy,  and  venom- 
ous emission,  which  objectively  moved  his  sense. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
Objectiveness.  5.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Objective;  state  of  being  an  object. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objectiveness  of  external 
bodies,  which  produceth  light?    The  faculty  of 
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light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  impression  or  objective' 
ness,  and  that  objectiveness  fitted  to  that  faculty. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Objectivity,  s.   Objective  character. 

No  language,  except  the  Greek,  could  express,  not 
by  a  periphrasis,  but  by  a  special  word,  the  object  of 
every  faculty  or  application  of  the  mind  (as  aUBrf 
tov,  (pai/raa-TOf,  yvwariv,  k.t.A.)  ;  so  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers alone  found  little  want  of  a  term  precisely 
to  express  the  abstract  notion  of  objectivity  in  its 
indeterminate  universality,  which  they  could  apply 
as  they  required  it,  in  any  determinate  relation. — 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Notes  in  his  edition  of  Reid's 
Works,  note  B.  i.  footnote. 
Objector,  s.    One  who  objects;  who  offers 
objections ;  who  raises  difficulties ;  who 
takes  exceptions  ;  who  demurs. 

Let  the  objectors  consider,  that  these  irregularities 
must  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanism. — 
Bentley. 

Objurgation,  s.  [Lat.  objurgatio,  -onis ;  ob- 
jurgo  =  reprove;  jurgium  =  abuse,  reproach, 
reproof.]    Reproof ;  reprehension. 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  te 
pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  are  all  inter- 
rogations and  objurgations,  and  reprehensions  and 
expostulations  ?— Bishop  Bramhall. 

Our  Saviour  replies  shortly  by  way  of  objurgation 
or  exprobation,  as  it  were  upbraiding  his  incredulity 
with  indignation.— Knatchbull,  Annotations  on  the 
New  Testament  Translation,  p.  51. 

Objurgatory,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
an  objurgation  ;  reprehensory  ;  culpatory  ; 
chiding, 

Letters,  though  they  be  capable  of  any  subject,  yet 
commonly  they  are  either  narratory,  objurgatory, 
consolatory,  monitory,  or  congratulatory.— Howell, 
Letters,  i.  1,  1 :  1625. 

The  concluding  sentence  brings  back  the  whole 
train  of  thoughts  to  the  objurgatory  question  of  the 
Pharisees.  —  Paley,  Evidences  of  tlie  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

Oblate,  v.  a.  [pass.  part,  oblatus  =  offered. 
Latus  is  commonly  called  the  participle  of 
fero  —  bear  ;  but  it  is  this  only  in  the  way 
that  better  is  the  comparative  of  good,  I 
the  nominative  of  me ;  i.e.  not  at  all.  The 
true  view  treats  fero  as  defective  in  some 
forms,  and  latus  in  others.]    Offer.  Rare. 
Put,  in  conclusion,  both  garrisons  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, oppressed  with  much  penurye,  and  extreme 
famyne,  were  coacted  to  render  the  citie  upon  rea- 
sonable conditions  to  them  by  the  French  kyngsent 
and  oblated.— Halt,  Henry  VI.  au.  31.  (Rich.) 
Oblate,   adj.     [Lat.  oblatus,  from  latus  = 
broad.]    Flattened  at  the  poles. 

By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  press  to- 
wards its  centre,  though  not  exactly  thither,  by 
reason  of  the  oblate  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
arising  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis. — 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles. 

Oblation,  s.  [Lat.  oblatio,  -onis. .]  Offering; 
sacrifice  ;  anything  offered  as  an  act  of 
worship  or  reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  her,  and 
straight  sighed,  and  straight  tears  followed,  as  if  the 
idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  with  such  obla- 
tions.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jephtha's 
daughter,  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
and  a  separation  from  the  world. — Dr.  T.  Browne. 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God's 
acceptance,  and  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  richest. — South,  Sermons. 

Behold  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 
All  make  oblations  at  his  shrine.  Swift. 

I  wish  (but  oh,  my  wish  is  vain,  I  fear). 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  73. 
Oblationer.  s.    One  who  makes  an  oblation. 
He  presents  himself  an  oblationer  before  the 
Almighty. —  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
p.  423:  1G60. 

Oblatration.  s.  [Lat.  latralio,  •  onis  =*ba.rk 
(of  a  dog)  ;  latro  =  I  bark,  pass.  part,  la- 
tratus.]  Quarrelsome  and  captious  objec- 
tions ;  snarling.  Hare. 

A  plain  and  final  confutation  of  Camel's  corlyke 
[curlike]  oblatration.  —  Clmrchyard.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Oblectation.  s.  [Lat.  oblectatio,  -onis ;  ob- 
lectatus,  pass.  part,  of  oblecto  =  delight.] 
Delight ;  pleasure.  Mare. 

A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  the  contentment 
of  innocent  piety  .  .  .  will  hardly  believe  there  are 
such  oblectations  that  can  be  hid  in  goodness. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

Obligation,  s.    [Lat.  obligatio,  -onis ;  obli- 
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gatus,  pass.  part,  of  obligo,  from  ligo  = 
bind  ;  Fr.  obligation.'] 

1.  Binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty; 
contract. 

Tour  fat  her  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow. 

Shalcespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

There  was  no  means  for  him  as  a  Christian,  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  both  to  God  and  man,  but  to 
offer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  such 
creatures  should  be  under  the  obligation  of  accept- 
ing such  evidence,  as  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  their 
conviction. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  obligation,  you  have 
early  cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms.— 
Dryden. 

No  ties  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise, 
Where  either's  forced,  all  obligation  dies. 

Granville. 

2.  Act  which  binds  any  man  to  some  per- 
formance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to 
make  restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a 
personal  act ;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  person  to  his 
estate,  then  the  estate  passes  with  all  its  burthen. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 

3.  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  grati- 
tude. 

Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me 
a  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  for  himself':— Sir 
R.  V Estrange. 

So  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites  entertain  of 
the  merits  of  Gideon,  and  the  obligation  he  had 
laid  upon  them,  that  they  tender  him  the  regal  and 
hereditary  government  of  that  people. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Obligatory,  adj.    Imposing  an  obligation ; 
binding  ;  coercive  :  (with  to  or  on). 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permis- 
sively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  Christian 
princes  and  states. — Bacon. 

As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obe- 
dience is  due. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises 
of  holy  Living. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions 
laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are  legal  and  obli- 
gatory.— Swift. 

If  this  patent  is  obligatory  on  them.it  is  contrary 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void. — Id. 
Oblige,  v.  a.    [Fr.  obliger  ;  Lat.  obligo.] 

1.  Bind;  impose  obligation;  compel  to  some- 
thing. 

All  these  have  moved  me,  and  some  of  them  obliged 
me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your  grace's 
patronage. —  White. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called 
Catholick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  prescribeth  ;  both  in  regard  of  the  persons, 
obliging  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  the 
precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical commands. — Bishop  Pearson. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  vir- 
tues which  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  our  health. 
—Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  law  must  oblige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 
If  it  oblige  in  all,  all  are  to  be  obeyed;  if  it  oblige 
in  none,  it  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  a  law.— 
Rogers. 

2.  Lay  obligations  of  gratitude. 

He  that  depends  upon  another,  must 
Oblige  his  honour  with  a  boundless  trust.  Waller. 

Since  love  obliges  not,  I  from  this  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  man's  despotic  power. 

Dryden. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would 
soar, 

And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more. 

Id.,  Religio  Laid,  64. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
When  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  [the  Muse]  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals, 
and  with  them  for  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life. — Bentley. 

3.  Please;  gratify. 

A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferiour 
than  by  disdaining  him  ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater 
advantage  by  sowing  and  dressing  his  ground,  than 
he  can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.— South,  Sermons. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful,  that 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince. 

Addison,  Cato. 
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The  i  sounded  as  ee,  i.e.  as  in  French. 

Sneered  at  by  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Obligee,  s.    See  Obligor. 

The  bond  had  been  taken  in  the  obligee's  own 
name,  and  not  in  the  king's. — Bishop  Sanderson, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  85. 

Obligement.  s.  Obligation. 

I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  cither  of  divine  or 
human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me. — Jli/ton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

Let  this  fair  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay. 

Hryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Obliger.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  obliges. 

1.  That  which  imposes  obligation. 

It  is  the  natural  property  of  the  same  heart  to  be  a 
gentle  interpreter,  which  is  so  noble  an  obliger. — 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  453. 

2.  One  who  binds  by  contract. 

Obliging-,  part.  adj.    [Fr.  obligeant.]  Civil; 
complaisant ;  respectful ;  engaging. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance ;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Monseigneur  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  is 
very  obliging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  the  sight  of 
them. — Addison. 

Go  on,  obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
(See  also  last  extract  under  Oblige.) 

Obligingly,  adv.    In  an  obliging  manner ; 
civilly  ;  complaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage 
in  my  paper. — Addison. 

I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught, 
And  so  obligingly  am  caught  j 
I  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came, 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Obligingness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Obliging. 

1.  Obligation;  force. 

Those  legal  institutions  did  consequently  set  a 
period  to  the  obligingness  of  those  institutions. — 
Hammond,  Works,  i.  232. 

They  look  into  them  not.  to  weigh  the  obligingness, 
but  to  quarrel  with  the  difficulty  of  the  injunctions: 
not  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse  prevarications. — 
Hr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Civility ;  complaisance. 

His  behaviour  was  with  such  condescension  and 
obligingness  to  the  meanest  of  his  clergy,  as  to  know 
and  be  known  to  most  of  them. — /.  Walton,  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson. 

Obligor,  s.    In  Law.    One  who  obliges. 

An  obligor  is  one  who  enters  into  an  obligation; 
as  obligee  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  entered. — 
Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Obiiquation.  s.    Declination  from  straight- 
ness  or  perpendicularity  ;  obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  obiiquation  of  the  eyes 
is  least  in  colours  of  the  densest  than  in  thin  sub- 
stances.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticlcs. 

Oblique,  adj.     [Lat.  obliquus ;  obliquatio, 

-onis  ;  obliquitas,  -atis.] 

1.  Not  direct;  not  perpendicular;  not  pa- 
rallel. 

One  by  his  view 
Mought  deem  him  born  with  ill-disposed  skies, 
When  oblique  Saturn  sat  in  the  house  of  th'  agonies. 

Spenser. 

If  sound  be  stopped  and  rcpercussed,  it  cometh 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

May  they  not  pity  us,  condemn'd  to  bear 
The  various  heaven  of  an  obliquer  sphere; 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 
burn  ?  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  272. 

Bavaria's  star's  must  be  accused  which  shone 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done, 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallick  sun. 

Id.,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boilcau  Despreaux. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  human  orbit,  six 
muscles  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  found ; 
the  four  recti,  and  the  two  oblique  muscles. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  human  Physiology,  §  916: 
1S53. 

2.  Not  direct ;  indirect ;  by  a  side  glance. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel ;  you  must  challenge  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  1. 

3.  In  Grammar.    Any  case  in  nouns  except 
the  nominative. 
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Such  (see  also  under  Nominative)  are 
the  chief  elements  in  our  criticism  of  the 
word  case.  At  present,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  original  import  only  compli- 
cates that  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  prac- 
tice. We  do  well  in  taking  it  as  we  find 
it,  and  applying  it  as  a  class-name  to  the 
genitive,  datives,  vocatives,  and  ablatives 
of  the  classical  languages ;  the  objective 
and  possessive  of  our  own  ;  the  comitative, 
adessive,  and  others  of  the  Fin  tongues. 
As  a  rule,  they  all  end  in  -ive  (instru- 
mental is  the  only  exception),  and  form  a 
well-marked  class.  They  constitute  the  de- 
clension of  nouns,  as  opposed  to  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs,  declension  being  a  word 
which  suggests  some  notion  of  slanting, 
sloping,  or  falling — as  the  Case  itself.  With 
this  before  us,  it  is  an  over-  refinement  to 
exclude  the  nominative  from  the  list  of 
cases,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being 
also  the  casus  rectus,  or  (etymologically) 
the  erect  falling.  But  this  is  not  all.  Those 
who  choose  to  set  up  a  new  refinement 
against  an  old  one  may  hold  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  nominative  is  oblique, 
i.e.  a  true  case.  The  late  Mr.  Garnet 
showed  that,  in  some  languages  (the  Mag- 
yar of  Hungary  most  decidedly),  the  per- 
sonal element  in  the  conjugation  of  a  verb 
was  the  personal  pronoun  in  an  oblique 
case  :  that  /  read  =  my  reading.  Again,  in 
some  of  the  Polynesian  dialects  it  is  more 
ablative  than  aught  else,  I  read  being 
from  me  reading.  What  is  really  important 
to  remember  is  the  logical  fact  that,  in 
construction,  the  nominative  is  the  subject 
of  the  proposition. 

Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its  primary  foTm, 
they  then  called  it  IITfiilS  'OP0H,  casus  rectus,  an 
erect  or  upright  case  or  falling ;  and  by  this  name 
they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell 
from  the  mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as  for 
example  in  the  form  of  a  genitive,  a  dative,  or  the 
like,  such  variations  they  called  IITn2EI2  IIAATIAI 
casus  obiiqui,  oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  fallings,  in 
opposition  to  the  other,  which  was  erect  and  per- 
pendicular. Hence,  too.  grammarians  called  the 
method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun 
KAI2I2,  declinatio,  a  declension  ;  it  being  a  sort  of 
progressive  descent  from  the  noun's  upright  form 
through  its  various  declining  forms.  —  Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar,  fol.  ii.  ch.  iv.:  1771. 

Obliquely,  adv.    In  an  oblique  manner. 
1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-throe 
degrees,  so  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
as  the  sun  doth  about  the  twenty-third  of  January. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  meaning. 

They  haply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely 
levelled,  which  bashlulness  persuaded  not  to  enquire 
for.— Fell. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Obliquity.  S. 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude;  de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  131. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

There  is  in  rectitude,  beauty ;  as  contrariwise  in 
obliquity,  deformity. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Count  Rhodophill,  cut  out  for  government  and 
high  affairs, and  balancing  all  matters  in  the  scale  of 
his  high  understanding,  hath  rectified  M.obliquities. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  rational  rec- 
titude or  goodness;  and  to  disobey  or  oppose  his 
will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obliquity. — South, 
Sermons. 

Obliterate,  v.  a.    [Lat,  litera  =  letter.] 
1.  Efface  anything  written. 
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Obscenity  i 

Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many  ancient 
monuments. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

2.  Wear  out ;  destroy  ;  efface. 

Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in  that 
unhappy  contract  which  has  rendered  them  part  of 
the  Devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how  they  may 
obliterate  that  reproach,  and  disentangle  their 
mortgaged  souls.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

These  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out,  than 
a  mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce. — Locke. 

Vomicae ...  may  gradually  contract  and  ulti- 
mately become  obliterated.—  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures'on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  IvL 

People  rarely  die  of  endocarditis  while  the  cha- 
racters of  an  acute  inflammation  are  yet  traceable 
in  the  heart.  Before  they  die,  these  are  commonly 
obliterated. and  there  remain  puckerings  and  thick- 
enings of  the  membrane,  which  are,  in  truth,  the 
marks,  not  of  the  disease,  but  of  its  imperfect  repara- 
tion.— Dr.  P.  .)f.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Certain  Sub- 
jects  connected  icith  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  XvL 
Obliteration.       Effacement ;  extinction. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmigra- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  there 
might  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at  some 
time  have  yielded. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

The  obliteration  of  a  large  vein  ...  is  perilous  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude  and  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  complete  occlusion  has  been  effected. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Phasic,  lect.lxiii. 

Oblivion.  s.    [Lat.  oblivio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Fnrgetfulness  ;  cessation  of  remembrance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  Bwallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  tilings  of  worthy 
memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou 
return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave.— Id.,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Can  they  imagine  that  God  has  therefore  forgot 
their  sins,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remember 
them?  Or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by  their 
own  oblivion  ! — South,  Sermons. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 
But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

2.  Amnesty  ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
in  general. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  offences  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  subject 
and  subject,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and  utterly 
extinguished.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Oblivious,  adj. 

1.  Causing  forgetfiilness. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  full  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
The  British  souls 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  descend 
Unnumber'd;  well  avenged  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  the  oblivious  lake. 

A.  Philips. 
Oh,  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake ! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  43. 

2.  Forgetful. 

There  was  never  thing  that  repented  me  more 
that  ever  I  did,  than  doth  the  remembraunce  of  my 
great  and  most  oblivious  negligence. — Cavendish 
Life  of  Wolsey. 

Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's 
faculties  together,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  pro- 
per order,  or  had  roused  such  a  quantity  of  new 
ideas  within  him  as  to  render  him  oblivious  of  ordi- 
nary forms  and  ceremonies,  ...  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  he  walked  into  the  sitting-room  without 
previously  knocking  at  the  door;  and  so  beheld  a 
gentleman  with  his  arms  clasping  his  young  mis- 
tress's waist,  sitting  very  lovingly  by  her  side  on  a 
sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her  pretty  handmaid 
feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  window 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. — Dickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  liv. 

Oblccutor.  s.  [Lat. ;  from  loquor  =  I  speak  ; 
pret.  part.  locutus.']    Gainsayer.  Hare. 

There  be  dyverse  oblocutors  which,  by  report  of 
his  enemyes,  . . .  saye  that  he  would  never  have  set 
forth  such  thinges  as  he  promysed.— Dale,  Preface 
to  Leland's  Itinerary. 

Oblong,  adj.  [Lat.  oblongus.]  Longer  than 
348 
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broad  ;  the  same  with  a  rectangle  parallel- 
ogram, whose  sides  are  unequal. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  globular  or  not 
very  oblo?ig,  would  be  above  nine  million  times  their 
own  length  from  any  other  particle. — Bentley. 
Oblongly.  adv.  In  an  oblong  form.  Hare. 
The  surface  of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  globe  of  our  earth 
or  of  the  planets,  been  either  spherical,  or  oblongly 
spheroidical.— Cheyne. 

Obloquious.  adj.    Reproachful.  Hare. 

Emulations  which  are  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in  ob- 
loquious acrimony. — Sir  R.  Xaunton,  Fragmenta 
Regalia,  Observations  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Obloquy.  5.  [Lat.  oblnquium  ;  loquor  —  speak.] 

1 .  Censorious  speech  ;  blame ;  slander  ;  re- 
proach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  being 
deservedly  subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  obloquy, 
whereby  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  things  which  be  harm- 
less, maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  corruptions  ; 
so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that  under 
colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  cor- 
rupt, we  are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme,  even 
against  most  harmless  ordinances. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Here  new  aspersions,  with  new  obloquies. 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronounced  and  sworn  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  813. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the 
earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detraction  ? 
— Addison. 

Every  age  mteht  perhaps  produce  one  or  two  true 
genius,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  censure  and 
obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imitating  pedants. — 
Swift. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  disgrace. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
Iu  me  to  lose. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  2. 
Obluctation.  s.  [Lat.  luctatio,  -onis  =  wrest- 
ling ;  factor,  pass.  part.  luctatus  =  wrestle.] 
Opposition ;  resistance. 

He  hath  not  the  command  of  himself,  to  use  that 
artificial  obluctation,  and  facing  out  of  the  matter, 
which  he  doth  at  other  times. — Fotherby,Atheomas- 
tix,  p.  125:  1022. 

Obmutescence.  s.  [Lat.  mutesco  =  begin  to 
be,  have  a  tendency  to  become,  dumb 
(niutus).~\ 

1.  Loss  of  speech. 

A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  obmutescence. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Observation  of  silence. 

Compare  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  Christ, 
with  the  same  religion,  after  it  tell  into  other 
hands :...  with  the  extravagant  merit  very  soon 
ascribed  to  celibacy,  solitude,  voluntary  poverty  ; 
with  the  ricours  of  an  ascetic,  and  the  vows  of  a 
monastic  life;  the  hair-shirt,  the  watchings,  the 
midnight  prayers,  the  obmutescence,  the  gloom  and 
mortification  of  religious  orders,  and  of  those  who 
aspired  to  religious  perfection. — Paley,  Evidences  of 
the  Christian  Religion. 
Obnoxious,  adj.  [Lat.  olmo.vius  ;  noxa  = 
guilt,  or  liability  resulting  therefrom.] 

1.  Subject 

I  propound  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  speculative  discourses  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws. — Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment. 

All  are  obnoxious,  and  this  faulty  land, 
Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  Waller. 

We  know  ourselves  obnoxious  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  merry  and  hateth 
sin  ;  and  that  we  might  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  unwillingness  to  forgive,  he  hath  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his  dismal  suffer- 
ings and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our  offences. — 
Calamy. 

Thy  name,  O  Varus,  if  the  kinder  powers 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan  towers, 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighbouring  crime. 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 
Shall  raise  aloft. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  S3. 

3.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reputation. 

Conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive truth  iu  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to 
suffer  his  understanding  to  be  prepossest  by  the 
contrived  and  interested  schemes  of  modern,  and 
withal  obnoxious  authors. — Pell. 
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4.  Liable ;  exposed. 

Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak  in 
itself,  and  more  obnoxious  to  jealousies  aud  dis- 
trusts.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd  ;  obnoxious  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  ICS. 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk,  naked,  de- 
fenceless, and  obnoxious  to  every  storm. — Dave- 
nant. 

But  coming  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
it  must  be  taken  from  an  announcement  that  all  is 
not  right  in  the  heart,  that  it  has  begun  to  suffer 
after  the  manner  to  which  acute  rheumatism  ren- 
ders it  obnoxious,  and  that  it  is  already  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  —  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Obnoxiousnnss.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obnoxious;  subjection;  liableness  to 
punishment. 

Every  man  is  loth  to  be  an  informer,  whether  out 
of  the  office,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  his  own  oh- 
noxiousness.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 
ii.  4. 

Men,  by  incurring  guilt  and  being  exposed  tt 
vengeance,  are  subject  to  restless  fears  and  stinginur 
remorses  of  conscience ;  nor  can  they  be  exempted 
from  such  obnoxiousness  otherwise  than  by  tho 
free  grace  and  mercy  of  God.— Barrow,  tin  the 
Forgiveness  of  Sins. 

Obnubilate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  obnubilatus,  pass, 
part,  of  obnubilo ;  obnubilation  -onis;  nu- 
bifam,  from  nubes  =  cloud.]  Cloud ;  ob- 
scure. Bare. 

As  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and 
intercepts  his  beams  and  light;  so  doth  this  me- 
lancholy vapour  obnubilate  the  mind.  —  Burton. 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  200. 

But  corporal  life  doth  so  obnubilate 
Our  inward  eyes,  that  they  be  nothing  bright. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  iii.  10. 

Obnubilation,  s.  Act  of  making  obscure. 
Hare. 

Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies, 
in  their  '  bnubilation  of  bodies  coruscant ;  that  they 
have  brought  fear  upon  champions. —  Waterhouse, 
Apology  for  Learning,  p.  175. 

Obreption.  s.  [Lat.  obreptio,  from  repo  = 
creep;  pass.  part.  reptus.~\  Act  of  creep- 
ing in  with  secrecy  or  by  surprise. 

Sudden  incursions  and  obreptions,  sins  of  mere 
ignorance  aud  inadvertency. — Cudivorth,  Sermons, 
p.  81. 

Obscene,  adj.    [Lat.  obsccenus'] 
1.  Immodest ;  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of 
mind  ;  causing  lewd  ideas. 

Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  400. 
Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 
grew  obscene  and  uncleanly. —  Watts,  Logick. 

•2.  Offensive  ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  greaso  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vi.  417. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  352. 

3.  Inauspicious  ;  ill-omened.  Latinism 
[We]  on  the  offended  Harpies  humbly  call, 
And  (whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they  were) 
Our  vows  for  pardon  and  for  peace  prefer. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  jEneid,  iii.  340. 
It  is  the  sun's  fate  like  yours  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lus- 
tre.— Pope,  Letters. 

Obscenely,  adv.    In  an  obscene  manner 

That  all  words  which  are  written  in  the  law  ob- 
scenely, must  be  changed  to  more  civil  words. — 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

That  queen,  whose  feast  the  factious  rabble  keep, 
Exposed  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  10. 

Obsceneness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obscene. 

We  avoid  loss  by  it,  and  escape  obsceneness;  and 
gain  in  the  grace  and  property  which  helps  signifi- 
cance.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian 
severity,  and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  ob- 
sceneness.—Dryden. 

Obscenity,  s.  Impurity  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage ;  unchastity ;  lewdness. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  has  no 
place  in  wit.— Dryden. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout. 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day, 
To  wash  the  obscenities  of  night  away. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  32. 
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No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  530. 

Obscenous.  adj.    Obscene  ;  impure. 

Obscenous  in  recital,  and  hurtful  in  example. — 
Sir  J.  Harrington,  Apology  of  Poetry,  pt.  x.  (Nares 
bv  11.  and  W.) 

With  modest  words  and  no  obscenous  phrase.— 
I '.id. 

Obscenousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Obscenous;  impurity  ;  indecency. 

There  is  not  a  word  of  ribaldry  or  obscenousness. 
—Sir  J.  Harrington,  Apology  of  Poetry,  pt.  x. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Obscuration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  darkening. 

2.  State  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obscuration  or 
change  of  colour  happens  commonly  before  the 
eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.— Burnet. 
Obscure,  adj.    [Lat.  obscurus.] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened ;  gloomy;  hinder- 
ing sight. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp 
shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.— Proverbs, xx. 
20. 

Who  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unfathom'd  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ?      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  404. 

2.  Not  easily  intelligible;  abstruse;  difficult. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and 
those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  understood, 
and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein  he  used 
to  express  himself. — Dryden. 

3.  Not  noted  ;  not  observable. 

He  says  that  he  is  an  obscure  person ;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, that  is  in  the  dark.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
My  short-wing'd  Muse  doth  haunt 
None  but  the  obscure  corners  of  the  earth. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Bien  Venu,  canto  ii. :  1G06. 
The  soldiers  murmur 
To  see  their  warlike  eagles  mew  their  honours 
In  obscure  towns.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Obscure,  v.  a. 

1.  Darken;  make  dark. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 

Pope. 

The  Doctor  considered  that  compliments  to  a 
single  gentlewoman  were  what  the  inky  liquid  it 
dispenses  is  to  the  cuttle-fish,  that  by  obscuring  the 
water  sails  away  from  its  enemy. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Make  less  visible. 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  P 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obscure  himself 
from  God,  he  infringed  the  omniscieney  and  essen- 
tial ubiquity  of  his  Maker.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

3.  Make  less  intelligible. 

By  private  consent  it  hath  been  used  in  dangerous 
times  to  obscure  writing,  and  make  it  hard  to  be 
read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  intrigue.— 
Holder. 

There  Is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  ob- 
scured by  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this.— 
Archbishop  Wake. 

i.  Make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illus- 
trious. 

Think'st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the 
same, 

And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame? 
1  know  thee  now  by  thy  ungrateful  pride, 
That  shews  me  what  thy  faded  looks  did  hide. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  2. 

5.  Conceal ;  make  unknown. 

O  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscured,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  10S4. 

Obscured,  part.  adj.    Make  dark  ;  hidden. 
They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 
oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the  very  instant 
of  Falstaff's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  3. 
Obscurely,  adv.    In  an  obscure  manner. 
1.  Not  brightly  ;  not  luminously ;  darkly. 
The  lightning's  light  is  lost ;  it  shines  not  clear, 
But  shoots  obscurely  through  night's  stormy  air. 

May,  Translation  ofLucan.  b.  v. 
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2.  Out  of  sight ;  privately  ;  without  notice  ; 
not  conspicuously. 

After  many  years  wandering  obscurely  through 
all  the  island. — Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iv. 
Kneh  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 

Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire, 
And  straight  to  palaces  and  temples  spread. 

Dryden.  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexv. 
There  live  retired. 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 

Addison,  Calo. 

3.  Not  clearly ;  not  plainly ;  darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  obscurely  then  foretold, 
Now  ampler  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  513. 

Obscureness.  .?.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Obscure. 

1.  Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star, 
It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine  are: 
1  could  lend  them  obscureness  now,  and  say, 
Out  of  myself  there  should  be  no  more  day.  Donne. 

2.  Darkness  of  meaning. 

Not  to  mention  that  obscureness  that  attends 
prophetic  raptures,  there  are  divers  things  know- 
able  by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  so 
uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by  our  im- 
perfect intellects,  that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the 
clearest  expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  yet 
appear  obscure. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Obscurer.  $.    Whatever,  or  whoever,  ob- 
scures. Hare. 

It  was  pity  desolation  and  loneliness  should  be 
such  a  waster  and  obscurer  of  such  loveliness. — 
Lm-d,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  21:  1630. 

Obscurity,  s. 

1.  Darkness. 

I.o  !  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  the  earth.— Esther,  xi.  8 :  apo- 
crypha. 

2.  Unintelligibleness. 

That  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  had  difficulties 
in  it :  many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occur  to 
me. — Locke. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undetenuinate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  do 
not  comprehend  all  1  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a 
finite  capacity. — Id. 

3.  Unnoticed  state;  privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  design'd, 
But  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden. 

Obsecration,  s.  [Lat.  obsecratio,  -onis,  from 
obsecro.~\    Intreaty  ;  supplication. 

That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra,  is 
manifest  from  the  old  form  of  obsecratioii. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Obsequent.   adj.    [Lat.  obsequens,  •entis.'] 
Obedient ;  dutiful ;  submitting  to. 

Unto  himself  he  hath  reserved  ar.  infinite  power 
to  put  any  form  upon  any  matter;  which  he  always 
findeth  pliant,  and  obsequent  to  his  pleasure,  even 
against  the  propriety  of  its  own  particular  nature. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  181  :  1622. 

Obsequies,  s.  pi.    Funeral  rites ;  funeral 
solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his  friend's 
help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  his  obsequies 
being  not  more  solemnized  by  the  tears  of  his  par- 
takers, than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night 
To  cross  my  obsequies  and  true  love's  rites? 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  will,  myself 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.  Dryden. 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husband's  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  funerals  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismist. 

/(/.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  131. 

Alas!  poor  poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies, 
Go  birds  and  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Creech. 

(For  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  singular,  see 
under  Obsequy,  1.) 

Obsequious,  adj. 

1.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget  the 
father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be  you  so 
obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause  to 
the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him. — Bacon, 
At/vice  to  Villiers. 

At  his  command  the  up-rooted  hills  retired 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
Obsequiotcs.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  781. 

1  followed  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
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And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 

My  pleaded  reason.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  508. 

See  how  the  obsequious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear.  Cowley. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  so  upon  the  fit  and 
obsequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  fashion  it 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature. — 
Boyle. 

His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

Addison,  Cato. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  recon- 
cile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  private 
brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  obsequious  party. 
—Swift. 

While  handing  the  Lady  Bumfidget  and  daughter, 
The  obsequious  lord  tumbled  into  the  water. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide. 

2.  Funereal;  mourning;  belonging  to  obse- 
quies. 

Your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Obsequiously,  ado.    In  an  obsequious  man- 
ner. 

1.  Obediently;  with  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  straight  all  with  respectful  awe, 
At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw. 

Duke,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iv.  210. 

IVe  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  any  one  should 
readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 
embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation. — Locke. 

2.  With  reverence  for  the  dead. 

I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Obsequiousness,   s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Obsequious;  obedience;  compliance. 

No  less  famous  for  her  liberty,  than  obsequiousness 
towards  her  husband. — Bacon,  History  cf  Life  and 
Death. 

An  heart  ...  of  singular  obsequiousness  towards 
your  father.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Panegyric  to  King 
Charles  I. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness, the  surest  and  the  readiest  way  to  advance  a 
man. — South,  Sermons. 

Obsequy.  s. 

1.  Funeral  ceremony. 

M.  Grindall,  in  his  late  funeral  sermon  at  the  ob- 
sequy of  Ferdinandus,  saieth  and  confesseth,  that  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  after  S.  Gregories  timo 
purgatory  went  with  full  sail. — Stapleton,  Fortresse 
of  the  Faith  which  Protestants- call  Papistry,  fol.  8, 
b. :  1666. 

In  this  last  solemnity  of  obsequy  unto  his  ever 
honoured  sovereign  and  mistress,  he  was  the  most 
eminent  person  of  the  whole  land,  and  principal 
mourner.— Sir  G.Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift.  p.  1 16. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself,  sing  thine  own  obsequy.  Crashaw. 

Him  I'll  solemnly  attend, 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father's  house. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1731. 

2.  Obsequiousness  ;  compliance, 

Sway'd  by  strong  necessity, 
I  am  enforced  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  obsequy.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Observable,  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable 

to  be,  observed. 

These  proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies  from  consi- 
derations deduced  from  east,  west,  or  those  observa- 
ble points  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified  from 
such  foundations. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter, 
from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal  — Wood- 
Ward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

Observably,  adv.    In  a  manner  worthy  of 
note  or  observation. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as 
is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Observance,  s. 

1.  Respect;  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  the  wood  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  43. 

2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  religion 
as  consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances,  and  never 
lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  business  or  diversion* 
of  this  life.— Rogers. 
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3.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  gran  dam. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 
Love  rigid  honesty 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
If  the  divine  laws  were  proposed  to  our  observance, 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages  attending 
it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  an  advice.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  arc  other  strict  observances; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

b.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  all  those  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  prescribed  to  the  observance  of 
his  church. — Rogers. 

6.  Observation;  attention. 

There  can  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
greater  certainty,  as  to  the  increase  of  mankind, 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calcu- 
lations and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths. 
— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

7.  Obedient  regard;  reverential  attention. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and  ob- 
servance abroad,  lie  found  himself  engaged  in  honour 
to  support  him. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 
Observancy.  s.  Attention. 

We  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Observanda.  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    Things  to  be 

observed. 

The  issues  of  my  observanda  begin  to  grow  too 
large  for  the  receipts. — Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  con- 
clusion. 
Observant,  adj. 

1.  Attentive;  diligent;  watchful. 

These  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 
and  imitate  others,  were  observant  sectators  of 
those  masters  they  admired. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  His- 
tory of  the  World. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd. 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survej'd. 

Pope,  Translat  ion  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  5. 

2.  Obedient ;  respectful :  (with  of). 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  his 
master  Aristotle.— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and 
Nature  of  Man's  Soul,  dedication. 

3.  Respectfully  attentive  :  (with  of). 

[The  Muse]  observan  t  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Marl  of  Oxford. 

i.  Meanly  dutiful ;  submissive. 

How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour 
but  by  such  an  observant  slavish  course. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Observant.  S. 

1.  Slavish  attendant:  (with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable). 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
ness 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Diligent  observer. 

Such  observants  they  are  thereof  [of  the  lawj. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  i.  §  4.  " 
Observation,  s. 

) .  Act  of  observing,  noting,  or  remarking. 
These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because 
they  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first  ap- 
prehensions and  observations  of  things ;  as  the  being 
of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  the  thing 
directed  by  it. — South,  Sermons. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  are  taken  from  the  con- 
duct of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  observation. 
— Rogers. 

2.  Show  ;  exhibition. 

The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation. 
— Luke,  xvii.  20. 

3.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ;  re- 
mark ;  animadversion. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observations  on 
our  conduct,  and  of  the  events  attending  it. —  Watts, 
Logick. 

4.  Obedience  ;  ritual  practice. 

He  freed  and  delivered  the  Christian  church  from 
the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  all  such 
legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply  and  formally 
moral. —  White. 

Observator.  s.     One  who  observes ;  re- 
marker. 

The  observator  of  the  bills  of  mortality  hath  given 
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us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late  plagues 
have  swept  away. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of 
Mankind. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say ; 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away. 

Hryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  501. 
Observatory,  s.     Place  built  for  astrono- 
mical observations. 

Another  was  found  near  the  observatory  in  Green- 
wich Park. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Observe,  v.  a.   [Lat.  observo,  pres.  part,  ob- 
servans,  -antis  ;    pass.  part,  observatus  ; 
observatio,  -onis.] 
1.  Watch  ;  regard  attentively. 

Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so 
art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men. — Jeremy 
'Taylor. 

•2.  Find  by  attention  ;  note. 

It  is  observed,  that  many  men  who  have  seemed 
to  repent  when  they  have  thought  deatli  approach- 
ing, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore 
them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worse,  as 
ever  they  were. — Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
observe  in  ourselves,  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not 
attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  these  of 
space  and  duration. — Locke. 

3.  Regard  or  keep  religiously. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord,  for 
bringing  them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt. — Exodus, 
xii.  42. 

4.  Practise  ritually. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  observed  not  cir- 
cumcision or  the  Sabbath. —  White. 
Observe,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  attentive. 

Observing  men  may  form  many  judgments  by 
the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where  causes 
and  effects  are  not  entirely  the  same.—  Watts,  Lo- 
gick. 

2.  Make  a  remark. 

I  observe,  that  when  we  have  an  action  against 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  upon  him  as  our 
neighbour,  and  love  him  as  ourselves,  paying  him 
all  that  justice,  peace  and  charity,  which  are  due  to 
all  persons. — Kettlewell. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another's,  which  is  the  case  in  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without  ob- 
serving upon  it. — Pope,  Letters. 
Observer,  s. 

1.  One  who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons  and 
things  ;  close  remarket". 

He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer ;  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 
Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold.  Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour. 
By  sure  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

•2.  One  who  looks  on  ;  beholder. 

If  a  slow-paced  star  had  stol'n  away, 
From  the  observer's  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  years  to  see't  again.  Donne. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice,  by 
sharing  it ;  and  therefore,  if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract  it  at 
least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Sometimes  purulent  matter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  gland  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected,  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  undistinguishing  ob- 
servers.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  ob- 
servers of  old  customs,  which  they  receive  by  tradi- 
tion from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their  bards 
and  chronicles. — Spenser. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
a  great  observer  of  religions  forms,  caused  Te  Deum 
to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place. — Bacon. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  ser- 
vants on  the  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a 
very  strict  and  solemn  observer. — Bisliopi  Attcr- 
bury. 

Observingly.  adv.    In  an  observing  man- 
ner ;  attentively ;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Obsess,  v.  a.     [Lat.  obsideo,  pass.  part. 
obsessus ;  obsessio,  •onis.] 
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1.  Besiege  ;  compass  about.  Obsolete. 

The  mind  is  obsessed  with  inordinate  glory. — Sir 
T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  fol.  92. 

2.  See  extract. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  obsessed  when  an  evil  spirit 
followeth  him,  troubling  him,  and  seeking  opportu- 
nity to  enter  him. — Bullokar. 
Obsession,  s.    Act  of  besieging;  first  at- 
tack of  Satan,  antecedent  to  possession. 

Grave  fathers,  he's  possess'd;  again,  I  say, 
Possess'd :  nay,  if  there  be  possession, 
And  obsession,  he  has  both.       13.  Jonson,  Volpone. 

Melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  enter- 
tain them  j  and  the  devil  best  able  to  work  upon 
them  ;  but  whether  by  obsession  or  possession,  I 
will  not  determine. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  52. 

Obsession  [is]  an  action,  or  rather  passion,  of 
being  beset  by  an  evil  spirit,  which,  without  enter- 
ing the  body,  torments,  and,  as  it  were,  besieges 
the  person  without.  In  which  sense  obsession  dif- 
fers from  possession.  The  marks  of  obsession,  ac- 
cording to  some,  are  a  being  hoisted  in  the  air,  and 
thrown  down  violently  without  being  hurt;  speak- 
ing languages  never  learnt ;  having  an  aversion  to  all 
acts  or  offices  of  religion. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Obsidian,  s.  [said  to  be  from  Obsidius,  the 
name  of  the  Roman  who  first  introduced 
it.]  Felspathic  mineral  so  called.  See  ex- 
tract. 

So  varied  . . .  are  the  appearances  it  [lava  |  pre- 
sents that  the  hard,  tough,  massive  lava  used  in 
volcanic  countries  for  roadmaking,  the  clear  black 
glassy  mineral  called  obsidian,  and  the  spongy, 
light,  friable  pumice-stone  of  commerce,  are  all 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  mineral.  ...  In 
Europe  obsidian  (or  volcanic  glass,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  has  been  formed  into  reflectors  for  telescopes: 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  it  was  formerly  made  into  look- 
ing-glasses and  knives. — Ansted,  Geology,  Introduc- 
tory, Descriptive,  and  Practical,  vol.  ii.  p.  204  :  1844. 

Obsidional.  adj.     [Lat.  obsidionalis,  from 
obsidium  =  siege.]    Belonging  to  a  siege. 
Their  honorary  crowns,  triumphal,  ovary,  civical, 
obsidional,  had  little  of  flowers  in  them.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  91. 
Obsignate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  obsignates,  pass.  part, 
of  obsifjno  ;   obsignatio,  -onis.j     Ratify  ; 
seal  up. 

As  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  so  keeping  the 
Sabbath  did  obsignate  the  covenant  made  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  after  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt. 
— Barrow,  On  the  Decalogue. 

Obsignation,  s.  Ratification  by  sealing; 
act  of  fixing  a  seal ;  confirmation. 

As  the  spirit  of  obsignation  was  given  to  them 
under  a  seal,  and  within  a  vail ;  so  the  spirit  of  ma- 
nifestation or  patefaction  was  like  the  germ  of  a 
vine,  or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  signi- 
fications of  life. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermon  on  Whit- 
sunday. 

They  are  builders  also  of  God's  house,  founding 
it  on  initial  conversation,  rearing  it  by  continued 
instruction,  covering  and  finishing  it  by  sacramental 
obsignation. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.i.  serm.xii. 

Obsignatory.  adj.  Ratifying. 

Merely  obsignatory  signs. — Dr.  Ward  to  Bishop 
Bedel,  Parr's  Letters  of  Usher,  p.  441. 

Obsolescent,  adj.    Growing  out  of  use. 

All  the  words  compounded  of  '  here,*  and  a  pre- 
position, are  obsolescent  or  obsolete  ? — Dr.  Johnson. 

Obsolete,  adj.  [Lat.  obsoletus ;  soleo  =  I  am 
accustomed  to  (anything).]  Worn  out  of 
use ;  disused ;  unfashionable. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice. — Hryden. 

What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete  '/ — Swift. 

By  the  side  of  their  house  was  an  intricate  pas- 
sage leading  into  a  labyrinth  of  small  streets. 
Through  this  Morley  had  disappeared ;  and  his 
name,  more  than  once  sounded  in  a  voice  of  an- 
guish in  that  silent  and  most  obsolete  Smith  Scpuare, 
received  no  echo. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

This  approach  of  their  sides  leads  to  a  puckering 
of  the  pleura  on  the  surface  of  the  lung:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  puckering  of  the  surface  indicates 
that  beneath  it  there  is.  probably  a  shrunken  or  an 
obsolete  vomica. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lvi. 

Obsoleteness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Obsolete;  state  of  being  worn  out  of 
use ;  unfashionableness. 

The  reader  is  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and  inno- 
vation. —  Dr.  Johnson,  Proposals  for  printing 
Shakespear. 
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Obstacle,  s.  [Fi\  ;  Lat.  obstaculum,  from 
obsto  =  I  stand  in  the  way  of  (anything).] 
Something  opposed  ;  hindrance  ;  obstruc- 
tion. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obstacles.  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  ripe  reverence  and  the  due  of  birth. 

Ibid.  iii.  7. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an  in- 
timate friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune ;  for 
the  humours,  business,  and  diversions,  of  young 
and  old  are  generally  very  different. — Collier,  lis- 
says,  On  Friendship 

Some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands,  I  am  obliged  to  look  into  that  they 
may  not  remain  as  obstacles  to  the  less  skilful. — 
Woodward,  Essay  toivards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  than  winds  and  storms? — Pope. 
Obstancy.  s.  [Lat.  obstantia.~]   Opposition ; 
impediment ;  obstruction. 

After  marriage  it  is  of  no  obstancy. — B.  Jonson, 
Epicotne. 

Obstetricate.  v.  n.  Perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife. 

Nature  does  obstetricate,  and  do  that  office  of 
hei-self,  when  it  is  the  proper  season.— Evelyn. 

Obstetricate.  v.  a.    Assist  as  a  midwife. 

None  so  obstetricated  the  birth  of  the  expedient 
to  answer  both  Brute  and  his  Trojans' advantage. — 
Waterhouse,  On  Fortescue,  p.'lOZ:  1663. 
Obstetrication.  s.    Office  of  a  midwife. 

There  he  must  lie,  in  an  uncouth  posture,  for  his 
appointed  month,  till  the  native  bonds  being  loosed, 
and  the  doors  forced  open,  he  shall  be  by  an  helpful 
obstetrication  drawn  forth  into  the  larger  prison  of 
the  world. — Bishop  Hall,  Free  Prisoner,  §  8. 
Obstetric,  adj.    [Lat.  obstetrix  =  midwife ; 
obntetricor  =  act  as  a  midwife  ;  pret.  part. 
obstetricatus.']  Midwifish ;  befitting  a  mid- 
wife ;  doing  the  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  learn'd  shall  at  the  labour  stand, 
And  Douglas  lend  his  soft  obstetrick  hand. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  393. 

Obstetrics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Mid- 
wifery. 

Obstetrics  [or]  midwifery,  is  the  art  of  assisting 
women  in  childbirth,  and  treating  their  diseases 
during  pregnancy  and  after  delivery.  —  Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 

Obstinacy,  s.  Stubbornness  ;  contumacy ; 
pertinacy ;  persistency. 

Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncer- 
tainly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deductions 
of  words  one  from  another,  which  were  not  difficult 
to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to  shelter 
their  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  obscurity  of 
their  terms. — Locke. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  fear. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  1S5. 

'  Now  you  must  bear  in  mind,  Pinch, . . .  that  a 
chief  ingredient  in  my  composition  is  a  most  deter- 
mined— '  '  Obstinacy,'  suggested  Tom  in  perfect 
good  faith.  But  the  suggestion  was  not  so  well  re- 
ceived as  he  had  expected  :  for  the  young  man  im- 
mediately rejoined,  with  some  irritation, '  What  a 
fellow  you  are  Pinch !'— '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
Tom,  '  I  thought  you  wanted  a  word.' — '  I  didn't 
want  that  word,'  he  rejoined.  '  I  told  you  obstinacy 
was  no  part  of  my  character,  did  I  not  ?  I  was  going 
to  say,  if  you  had  given  me  leave,  t  hat  a  chief  ingre- 
dient in  my  composition  is  a  most  determined  firm- 
ness.'—' Oh ! '  cried  Tom,  screwing  up  his  mouth, 
and  nodding.  'Yes.yes;  I  see  !'—' And  being  firm,' 
pursued  Martin, '  of  course  1  was  not  going  to  yield 
to  him,  or  give  way  by  so  much  as  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.' — '  No,  no,'  said  Tom.—'  On  the 
contrary ;  the  more  he  urged,  the  more  I  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him.' — '  To  be  sure  ! '  said  Tom. 
— 'Very  well,'  rejoined  Martin,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  with  a  careless  wave  of  both 
hands,  as  if  the  subject  were  quite  settled,  and 
nothing  more  could  be  said  about  it :  '  There  is  an 
end  of  the  matter,  and  here  am  I.'— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  oh.  vi. 

Obstinate,  adj.  Stubborn  ;  contumacious  ; 
fixed  in  resolution. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
Yield 

Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse, 

To  slay  your  sov'reign.  /(/.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

1  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  reso- 
lutions of  drinking  no  wine. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  m 
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Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 

Nor  deeru'd  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  581. 
Look  on  Simo's  mate; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  101. 
Obstinately,  adv.    In  an  obstinate  manner; 
stubbornly;  inflexibly;  with  unshaken  de- 
termination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  as  obstinately  as  he 
loved  hunting  and  hawking.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  liebellion. 

The  Trojan  shepherds  bring 
A  captive  Greek  in  bands  before  the  king; 
Taken  to  take — who  made  himself  their  prey, 
To  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray ; 
Pix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  75. 
The  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Indexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 
Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence  despise. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Horace. 
My  spouse  maintains  her  royal  trust, 
Though  tempted,  chaste,  and  obstinately  just. 

Pope.  Translation  of  Vie  Odyssey. 
Obstinateness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Obstinate;  stubbornness. 

AVe  had  like  to  have  forgotten  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  world,  which  have  an  ill  fashion  of 
stiffness  and  inflexible  obstinateness,  stubbornly  re- 
fusing to  stoop  to  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  or  the  Gospel. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Fashions  of  the  World. 
Obstipation,  s.     [Lat.  obstipatio.~\  Stop- 
page of  the  action  of  the  bowels  in  respect 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  fa?ces ;  extreme 
form  of  constipation  or  costiveness. 

Costiveness  and  obstipation  are  sometimes  used 
synonymously;  the  former,  however,  is  generally 
applied  to  that  state  in  which  the  bowels  act,  though 
tardily ;  and  the  latter  to  that  in  which  there  is  no 
alvine  evacuation. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 

Obstreperous,  adj.  [Lat.  obstreperits;  strepo 
=  make  a  creaking  noise.]  Loud;  clamo- 
rous; noisy;  turbulent;  vociferous. 

These  obstreperous  scepticks  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, who  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
that  they  raise  daily  new  disputes. — Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest. 

These  obstreperous  villains  shout,  and  know  not 
for  what  they  make  a  noise. — Dryden,  Don  Sebas- 
tian, iv.  3. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrepe- 
rous approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost  what- 
ever damages  he  makes. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Obstreperously,  adv.    In  an  obstreperous 

manner ;  loudly  ;  clamorously  ;  noisily. 
Obstreperousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Obstreperous;  loudness;  clamour; 
noise ;  turbulence. 

A  numerous  crowd  of  silly  women,  young  people, 
seemed  to  be  hugely  taken  and  enamoured  with  his 
[Christ.  Fowler's]  obstreperousness  and  indecent 
cants. —  Wood,  Atlience  Oxonienses, vol.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Obstruction,   s.    [Lat.  obstrictio,  -onis ;  ob- 
strictus,  pass.  part,  of  obstringo,  stringo 
(whence  strict)  =  bind ;  tie  up.]  Obligation ; 
bond. 

He  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice, 
From  national  obstriction. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  310. 
Obstruct,  v.  a.   [Lat.  obstntctus,  pass.  part, 
of  obstruo ;  sti-uo  =  build  up,  frame ;  ob- 
sti-uctio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Block  up  ;  bar. 

He  then  beholding,  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  Heav'n-towers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  50. 
Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness  in  fevers, 
because  the  fat,  melted  by  feverish  heat,  obstructs 
the  small  canals.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Oppose ;  retard ;  hinder ;  be  in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interposed, 
Or  star  to  obstruct  his  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  256. 
Obstructer.  s.    One  that  hinders  or  opposes. 
O  blest  obstructer  of  justice ! —  Whitlock,  Obser  va- 
tions on  the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  28 : 
1654. 

Obstruction,  s. 

I.  Hindrance;  difficulty. 

Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design 
That  his  clear  light  thro'  all  the  world  should  shine; 
But  the  obstruction  from  that  discord  springs, 
The  prince  of  darkness  makes  'twixt  Christian 
kings. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
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2.  Obstacle;  impediment;  that  which  hinders. 

In  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to  meet 
with  all  the  obstructions  and  difficulties  his  en  rased 
enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.— Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  liebellion. 

Whenever  a  popular  assembly  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an 
equal  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think 
that  they  have  not  enough,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
same  causes  can  produce  different  effects  among  us, 
from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome.— Swift. 

3.  In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

Obstructio?is  are  the  cause  of  most  diseases.  — 
Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  x. 

Obstruction  [is]  the  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in 
the  human  body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any 
fluid  through  it,  on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of 
that  fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel. — Quincy. 

I  know  of  no  cases  of  disease  more  painful  to 
witness  or  to  treat  than  those  which  result  from  in- 
vincible obstruction  of  intestinal  tube  The  first 

thing  you  have  to  do,  when  called  to  a  stubborn  casa 
of  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  is  to  search  narrowly 
whether  there  must  not  be  some  unsuspected  exter- 
nal hernia.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxi. 

4.  In  Shakespeare  it  once  signifies  something 
heaped  together  :  (this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  previous  editions  ;  the  meaning  has 
probably  been  taken  upon  trust  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Byron.) 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  would  impart 
The  doom  it  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon. 

Byron,  TJie  Giaour. 
Obstructive,  adj.    Hindering ;  causing  im- 
pediment. 

Having  thus  separated  this  doctrine  of  God's  pre- 
determining all  events  from  three  other  things 
confounded  with  it,  it  will  now  be  discernible  how 
noxious  and  obstructive  this  doctrine  is  to  the  super- 
structing  all  good  life.— Hammond. 

Being  immoderately  taken,  it  [flesh]  is  exceeding 
obstructive. — Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  x. 

Obstructive,  s.    Impediment ;  obstacle. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 
that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification, 
and  excludes  good  works  from  contributing  any- 
thing toward  it. — Hammond. 

Obstupef  action,  s.  [Lat. obstupef actio,  -  onis; 
stvpeo  =  be  astounded.]  Act  of  inducing 
stupidity,  or  interruption  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Obstupef  active,  adj.  Obstructing  the  men- 
tal powers ;  stupifving. 

The  force  of  it  is  obstupefactice,  and  no  other. — 
Abbot. 

Obstupefy.  v.  a.    Bender  stupid. 

Bodies  more  dull  and  obstupifying,  to  which  they 
impute  this  loss  of  memory.— Annotations  on  Glan- 
ville,  d-C,  p.  38  :  1682. 

Obtain,  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtenir  ;  Lat.  obtineo.'} 

1.  Gain  ;  acquire  ;  procure. 

It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.— 
Goiesis,  xvi.  2. 

We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.  —  Ephesians, 
i.ll. 

The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expres- 
sion.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Impetrate ;  gain  by  the  concession  or  ex- 
cited kindness  of  another. 

By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us. — 
Hebrews,  ix.  12. 

In  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to 
obtain  the  tiling  we  desire.— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

If  they  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  proud  tyrant, 
then  to  conclude  peace  with  him  upon  any  condi- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Knolles,  History  of  the  Tttrk's. 

Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But  watch'd  by  robbers  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Dryden,  Palumon  and  A  rcite,  i.  vl-l. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  purposely  forbore 
to  prosecute,  because  1  could  not  obtain  from  my- 
self to  show  Absalom  unfortunate.— Id.,  Absalom 
and  Achilhophel,  to  the  reader. 

Whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certainly 
not  to  obtain  by  crying. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  J£dw 
cation. 

3.  Keep  ;  hold  ;  continue  in  the  possession  of. 

His  mother  then  is  mortal,  but  Ins  sire, 
He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  86. 
351 
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Obtain,  v.  n. 

1.  Continue  in  use. 

The  Theodosian  Code,  several  hundred  years  after 
Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  the  western  parts  of 
E  urope. — Baker. 

2.  Be  established ;  subsist  in  nature  or  prac- 
tice. 

Our  impious  use  no  longer  shall  obtain. 
Brothers  no  more  by  brothers  shall  be  slain. 

Dryden. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  far  from  being  preferable  to 
this  which  at  present  obtains,  that  this  hath  infi- 
nitely the  advantage  of  it.—  Woodward. 

Where  wasting  the  public  treasure  has  obtained 
in  a  court,  all  good  order  is  banished.— Sir  W.  Dave- 
nant. 

3.  Prevail ;  succeed. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate, 
some  commendation  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded  ; 
especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not.— 
Bacon. 
Obtainable,  adj. 

1.  Be  procured. 

Spirits  which  come  over  in  distillations,  miscible 
with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  are  obtainable 
from  plants  by  previous  fermentation. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Be  pained. 

What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 
it  eo>t,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  Son 
would  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  made  man, 
and  pay  down  his  own  life  for  it  'i—Kettlewell. 

Obtainment.  s.    Act  of  obtaining. 

What  is  chit-fly  sought,  the  obtainment  of  love  or 
quietness. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  acquired  and 
supernatural  knowledge  of  tongues,  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  quality  of  the  tilings  themselves,  but  only  in 
respect  of  their  first  obtainment,  that  one  is  by 
industrious  acquisition;  the  other  by  divine  infu- 
sion.— South,  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Pentecost. 

Obtend.  v.  a.  [Lat.  obtendo ;  tendo  =  stretch.] 

1.  Oppose  ;  hold  out  in  opposition. 

'Twas  given  to  you  your  darling  son  to  shroud, 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  croud, 
And  for  a  man  obtend  an  empty  cloud. 

Dryden,  I'ranslation  of  the  JEneid. 

2.  Pretend;  offer  as  the  reason  of  anything. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  Heaven  for  whate'er  ills  befal.  Dryden. 

Obtenebration.  s.  [Lat.  tenebrce    darkness.]  i 
Darkness ;  state  of  being  darkened ;  act 
of  darkening  ;  cloudiness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Obtest,  v.  a.  [Fr.  obtester  ;  Lat.  obtestor  = 
call  to  witness  ;  testis  =  witness.]  Beseech; 
supplicate. 

Now  suppliants,  from  Laurentum  sent,  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand ; 
Obtest  his  clemency. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  xi.119. 
Obtesting  them  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  reflect  se- 
riously on  this  great  trust. — Bishop  Burnet,  Pas- 
toral Care,  ch.  x. 
Obtest,  v.  n.  Protest. 

We  must  not  bid  them  good  speed,  but  obtest 
against  them. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning, 
p.  210 :  1653. 
Obtestation,  s. 

1.  Supplication;  entreaty. 

With  which  words,  obtestations,  and  tears  of  Gis- 
sipus,  Titus  [was]  constrayned. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  fol.  121,  b. 

Our  humblest  petitions  and  obtestations  at  his 
feet. — Milton,  On  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

2.  Solemn  injunction. 

Let  me  take  up  that  obtestation  of  the  Psalmist, 
'  O,  all  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  the  thing  which 
is  sin.' — Bishop  Hall,  Reniains,  p.  189. 

We  do  by  apostolical  authority,  under  obtestation 
of  the  divine  judgement,  enjoin  to  thee,  that,  in 
Triers  and  Colen,  thou  shouldest  not  suffer  any 
bishop  to  be  chosen,  before  a  report  be  made  to  our 
apostleship. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy, 
introduction. 

Obtrectation.  s.  Slander ;  detraction  ;  ca- 
lumny. 

To  use  obloquy  or  obtrectation. — Barron;  Ser- 
mons, i.  206. 

Obtrude,  v.  a.  Thrust  into  any  place  or 
state  by  force  or  imposture  ;  offer  with  un- 
reasonable importunity. 

It  is  their  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth 
follow  them,  truth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding  itself 
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into  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting  them  to 
be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  from  the  world,  as  in 
obtruding  them. — Bacon. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors'  six 
books  should,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent,  be, 
under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon 
God  and  his  church?—  Bishop  Hall. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  3S7. 

Whatever  was  not  by  them  thought  necessary, 
must  not  by  us  be  obtruded  on,  or  forced  into  that 
catalogue. — Hammond. 

A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of  men  ; 
that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded,  or  be- 
lieving at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtnide  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and 
the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  with- 
out some  obscure  notions  of  them. — Locke. 

Whether  thy  great  forefathers  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  name; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude. 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.  Swift. 

Obtruder.  s.    One  that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  experiments,  as  well  as  upon  the  obtruders  of 
false  ones. — Boyle. 
Obtruncate,  v.  a.    Deprive  of  a  limb ;  lop. 
Those  props,  on  which  the  knees  obtruncate 
stand ; 

That  crutch,  ill  wielded  in  the  widow'd  hand. 

London  Cries,  or  Pictures  of  Tumult  and 
Distress:  1805. 

Obtrusion,  s.    Act  of  obtruding. 

No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  obtru- 
sions of  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  errour  and 
passion  dispelled. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Obtrusive,  adj.  Inclined  to  force  one's  self, 
or  anything  else,  upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired 
The  more  desirable.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  501. 

What  amuses  me  the  most  is  to  hear  of  the  indul- 
gences which  the  Catholics  have  received,  and  their 
exorbitance  in  not  being  satisfied  with  those  indul- 
gences. Now,  if  you  complain  to  me  that  a  man  is 
obtrusive,  and  sha'meless  in  his  requests, ...  I  must 
first  of  all  hear  the  whole  of  your  conduct  towards 
him  ;  for  you  may  have  taken  from  him  so  much  in 
the  first  instance,  that  hi  spite  of  a  long  series  of 
restitution,  a  vast  latitude  of  petition  may  still  re- 
main behind. — Sydney  Smith,  Peter  Plymley's  Let- 
ters, letter  vi. 

Obtund.  v.  a.    Blunt;  dull;  quell;  deaden. 

He  asks  my  opinion  of  John-a-Nokes  and  John- 
a-Stiles;  and  I  answer  him,  that  I,  lor  my  part, 
think  John  Dory  was  a  better  man  than  both  of  | 
them ;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greatest  wranglers 
that  ever  lived,  and  have  tilled  all  our  law-books 
with  the  obtunding  story  of  their  suits  and  trials. — 
Milton,  Colasterion. 

The  over  quantity  of  ware,  fretting  too  much 
upon  the  woad,  is  obtunded  or  dulled  by  throwing 
in  bran,  sometimes  loose,  sometimes  in  bags. — Sir 
jr.  Petty,  in  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,  p.  301. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholerick 
bodies,  because  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  gall, 
obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fierceness. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Co?isumptions. 

Obturation,  s.  Act  of  stopping  up  anything 

with  something  smeared  over  it. 
Obtuse,  adj. 

1.  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Though  the  fancy  of  this  dolt  be  as  obtuse  and  sad 
as  any  mallet. — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasures  must  forego. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  510. 
Ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steep'd  in  sense. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

3.  Not  shrill;    obscure:    (as,  'an  obtuse 
sound'). 

Obtuseness.  s.    Bluntness  ;  dullness. 

Sometimes  . .  .  the  sense  of  hearing  is  preterna- 
turally  acute ;  and  this  is  a  bad  symptom  when  it 
does  occur.  .  .  .  The  opposite  fault,  obtuseness  of 
hearing,  is  much  more  common. — Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  viii. 

Obtusion,  s. 

1.  Act  of  dulling. 

2.  State  of  being  dulled. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external.— 
Harvey. 

Obumbrate.  v.  a.    Shade  ;  cloud. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 
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upon  Villerio,  dispelled  all  those  clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  him.  —  Howell,  Vocall 

Forrest. 

Obnmbration.  s.  State  of  being  oversha- 
dowed; act  of  overshadowing. 

Not  meaning  that  the  flesh  was  first  in  heaven, 
and  so  sent  down  from  thense,  as  some  heretikes 
have  ere  this  holden  an  opinion  ;  but  that  his  body 
was  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  by  the  hea- 
venly obumbracion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Sir  T.  More, 
Workes,  p.  1068. 

But  if  we  would  form  ajudgment  of  the  interior 
of  that  portentous  head,  which  is  thus  formidably 
obumbrated,  how  could  it  be  done  so  well  as  by  be- 
holding the  Doctor  among  his  books,  and  there 
seeking  the  food  upon  which  his  terrific  intellect  U 
fed. — Southcy,  The  Doctor,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. 

Obvention.  s.  Something  happening  not 
constantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly ; 
incidental  advantage. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better 
inhabited,  the  tythes  and  other  obventions,  will  also 
be  more  augmented  and  better  valued.  —  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Obversant.  adj.    Conversant;  familiar. 

Example  . . .  transformeth  the  will  of  man  into 
the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  obversant  and 
familiar  towards  it. — Bacon,  Discourse  to  Sir  Henry 
Savile. 

Obverse,  s.     In  Numismatics.    Face  of  a 

coin  :  (as  opposed  to  reverse). 
Obvert.  v.  a.    Turn  towards. 

The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  the  kindled 
part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might  be  more  dif- 
fused, and  more  parts  might  be  obverted  to  the  air. 
— Boyle. 

A  man  can  from  no  place  behold,  but  there  will 
be  amongst  innumerable  superficieculae,  that  look 
some  one  way,  and  some  another,  enough  of  them 
obverted  to  his  eye  to  afford  a  confused  idea  of  light. 
— Id.,  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colours. 

An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye,  we  judge  to  be  nothing 
but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

Obviate,  v.  a.  Meet  in  the  way  ;  prevent  by 
interception. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 
obviate  all  exceptions,  and  remove  every  difficulty, 
would  carry  me  out  too  far.—  Woodward,  Essa]/ 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
Obvious,  adj. 

1 .  Meeting  anything ;  opposed  in  front  to 
anything. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast ;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  373, 

2.  Open ;  exposed. 

Such  vast  room  in  nature,  unpossest 
By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Bach  orb  a  glimpse  of  light  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  153. 
Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  93. 

3.  Easily  discovered  ;  plain ;  evident ;  easily 
found. 

Entertain'd  with  solitude. 
Where  obvious  duty  ere  while  appear'd  unsought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  105. 
They  are  such  lights  as  are  only  obvious  to  every 
man  of  sense,  who  loves  poetry  and  understands  it. 
—  Dryden. 

1  am  apt  to  think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure, 
which  are  obvious  to  scholars. — Swift. 

These  sentiments,  whether  they  be  impressed  on 
the  soul,  or  arise  as  obvious  reflections  of  our  reason, 
I  call  natural. — Rogers. 

All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  are  clear  and  ob- 
vious ;  the  extent  of  it  understood,  the  obligation 
acknowledged,  and  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  it 
freely  confessed. — Id. 

Obviously,  adv.    In  an  obvious  manner. 
J .  Evidently  ;  apparently. 

All  purely  identical  propositions  obviously  and  al 
first  blush,  contain  no  instruction. — Locke, 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  obvi- 
ously particulars  concerning  place  and  precedence 
of  their  magistrates  and  dignities.— Selden. 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly,  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  church  to  a  city.— 
Holyday. 
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Obviousness,  s .   State  of  being  evident  or 
apparent. 

Slight  experiments  are  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried :  I  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter 
to  recommend  than  depreciate  them. — Boyle. 

Occamy.  5.    [alchemy.']     Mixed  metal  so 

called. 

Pilchards, . . .  which  are  but  counterfeits  to  her- 
ring, as  copper  to  gold  or  occamy  to  silver. — Nash, 
Lenten  Stuff,  Harleian  Miscellany,  vi.  1G5.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  ten  shilling,  this  thimble,  and  an  occamy 
spoon  from  some  other  poor  sinner,  are  all  the  atone- 
ment which  is  made  for  the  body  of  sin  in  London 
and  Westminster. — Steele,  Guardian,  no.  26.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Occasion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  occasio,  -onis  ; 
casus  =  falling  ;  cado  =  fall.] 

1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  than  any 
solemn  thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them 
in  legal  sort. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Opportunity ;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unware  of  such  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Spenser. 

Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned  in  our 
sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in ;  that  he 
may  seek  occasion  against  us,  and  fall  upon  us,  and 
take  us  for  bondmen. — Genesis,  xliii.  18. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but 
by  love  serve  one  another. — Galatians,  v.  13. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  480. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death  Waller. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  his  fame, 
Where  dark  confusions  did  the  nations  hide.  Id. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to 
redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again. — South, 
Sermons. 

This  one  has  occasion  of  observing  more  than 
once  in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Rome. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  and 
first  beginning  of  this  custom  P — Spe7iser,  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus- 
band's occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  her- 
self, for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. — Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

The  fair  for  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before  nor  could  suspect  their  love  ; 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  occasion  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  ii.  374. 

Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice  of  them 
as  of  a  former  impression. — Locke. 

4.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

5.  Incidental  need ;  casual  exigence. 

Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  tender  over  his  occasions. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is : 
He  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 
a  supply  of  money. — Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

He  makes  his  time  an  accomptant  to  his  memorie, 
and  of  the  humours  of  men  weaves  a  net  for  occa- 
sion.— Sir  T.  Overbury,  New  and  Choice  Characters : 
1615.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Though  'twas  the  multiplicity  of  his  occasions 
often  hindered  him  from  coming  home  betimes, 
she'd  scould  and  say  his  drunken  companions  had 
made  him  stay  boosing  in  some  scurvy  cabaret. — 
History  of  Francion :  1655.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  with  diligence,  and  make  their  observa- 
tions of  such  things  as  they  find  for  their  purpose, 
and  of  which  they  may  nave  occasion. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion,  to  discover  a 
fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish. — Locke. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we 
have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assistance. — 
Swift. 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly.  Pope. 
Occasion,  v.  a. 
] .  Cause  casually. 

Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should, 
Vol.  II. 
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in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  never  light  on  any 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  no  ideas  but  such,  which  being 
occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural 
to  a  spirit  ? — Locke. 

The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish  thoughts 
which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
affairs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

2.  Cause ;  produce. 

I  doubt  not  whether  the  great  encrease  of  that 
disease  may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  custom 
of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common  tables. — 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

By  its  styptic  quality  it  affects  the  nerves,  very 
often  occasioning  tremors. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

3.  Influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  dis- 
tinct modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as  much 
an  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the  reason 
to  be  the  end  of  language. — Locke. 

Occasionable.  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  occasioned. 

This  practice  of  constantly  and  carefully  observ- 
ing our  hearts  will  fence  us  against  immoderate 
pleasure,  occasionable  by  men's  hard  opinions  or 
harsh  censures  passed  on  us. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  serm.  xiii. 

Occasional,  adj. 

1.  Incidental ;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  Scripture  to  verify 
our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saical  history  of  the  flood,  and  according  to  many 
occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other  places  of 
Scripture  concerning  it. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Amid  their  peculiar  extravagances,  which  at  least 
may  serve  to  raise  an  occasional  smile,  the  strokes 
of  nature  are  abundant. — /.  Disraeli,  Amenities  of 
Literature,  Gothic  Romances. 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  origin  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travellers.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Besides  these  constant  times,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  times  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. — 
Dr.  H.  3Iore,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional ; 
Their  absent  sermons. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  338. 

4.  In  Metaphysics.  Acting  in  the  way  of 
concurrence  and  assistance,  an  import 
given  to  the  term  when  used  to  express 
the  kind  of  causation  required  to  reconcile 
certain  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  theory  of  Descartes  relative  to  our  perception 
of  external  objects  ...  is  contained  in  the  following 
positions.  .  .  .  The  essential  attribute  of  Matter  is 
Extension ;  the  essential  attribute  of  Mind  is  Con- 
sciousness. Extension  and  Consciousness  are  quali- 
ties not  only  different,  but  opposite. . . .  Mind  and 
Body  are,  however,  united  ;  but  as  their  union  can- 
not originally  or  subsequently  depend  on  their 
natural  affinity  or  physical  influence  on  each  other, 
it  must  be  constituted  and  maintained  by  some 
power  different  from  either.  The  will  of  God  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  union,  and  his  concourse  is 
the  medium  of  this  alliance. . . .  That  Descartes  was 
the  author  of  the  theory  of  assistance,  or  occasional 
causes,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  mind  and  body  rests  fundamentally  on  this 
hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Por  while  he 
rejected  all  physical  influence  in  the  motion  of 
bodies,  which  he  referred  to  the  general  will  of  the 
Deity,  he  necessarily,  a  fortiori,  adopted  the  same 
supposition  in  illustrating  the  influence  of  Mind 
and  Body. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Edition  of  Reid's 
Works,  note  N  and  footnote. 

Occasionally,  adv.  In  an  occasional  man- 
ner ;  according  to  incidental  exigence ;  in- 
cidentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  554. 

Occasionate.  v.  a.   Occasion  ;  cause.  Hare. 
So  hath  my  muse,  according  to  her  skill, 
Discovered  the  soul  in  all  her  rays, 
The  lowest  may  occasionate  much  ill. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch  i. 
(Rich.) 

Occasioner.  s.  One  who  causes,  or  pro- 
motes by  design  or  accident.  Hare. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
her  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  she  stu- 
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died  all  means  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  one 
of  the  occasioners. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  case  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open,  whereby 
it  happeneth  his  neighbour's  beast  to  fall  thereinto 
and  perish,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  to  make  it  good, 
in  as  much  as  he  was  the  occasioner  of  that  loss  to 
his  neighbour. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Occecation.  s.  [Lat.  occcecatio,  -onis ;  emeus 
=  blind.]  Act  of  blinding  or  making  blind  ; 
state  of  being  blind.  Rare. 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  misery  of  this  inward 
occecation. — Bishop  Hall,  Occasional  Meditations, 
§  57. 

We  fall  under  the  same  occecation,  which  our 
Saviour  upbraids  to  the  Jews,  that  seeing  we  see 
not,  neither  do  we  understand.  —  Lively  Oracles, 
p.  199. 

Those  places  speak  of  obduration  and  occecation, 
so  as  if  the  blindness  that  is  in  the  minds,  and  hard- 
ness that  is  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men,  were  from 
God. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Occident,  s.  [Lat.  occidens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  occido  (ob  +  cado)  —  fall.]    The  region 
of  the  falling  (setting)  sun  ;  the  west. 
The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

Shakespear,  Uichard  II.  iii.  3. 

Occidental,  adj.    [Lat.  occidentalism 

1.  Western. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

If  she  had  not  been  drained,  she  might  have 
tiled  her  palaces  with  occidental  gold  and  silver. — 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

East  and  west  have  been  the  obvious  conceptions 
of  philosophers,  magnifying  the  condition  of  India 
above  the  setting  and  occidental  climates.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  As  applied  to  precious  stones.  See  Ori- 
ental. 

Occipital,  s.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
forming  part  of,  constituted  by,  the  occiput. 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Daubenton  that  the 
occipital  foramen  holds  in  the  heads  of  all  the  infe- 
rior animals  a  position  somewhat  further  back- 
wards than  the  human  head.  In  the  human  head 
this  foramen  is  near  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  j  or,  as  Mr.  Owen  has  more  accurately  de- 
fined its  position,  immediately  behind  a  transverse 
line  dividing  the  basis  cranii  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, or  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter. — 
Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  289 :  1836. 

Occiput,  s.  [Lat.  caput  =  head.]  Hinder 
part  of  the  head. 

His  broad-brimm'd  hat 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly, 
To  make  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.  Butler. 

He  followed  the  rules  . . .  rather  than  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  .  . .  He  talked  of  the  occiput  and 
the  sinciput. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Occision.  s.  [Lat.  occisio,  -onis ;  occisus, 
pass.  part,  of  occido,  from  cado  =  kill ;  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  compound  of 
cado  =  fall.]    Act  of  killing.  Rare. 

This  kind  of  occision  of  a  man,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  execution  thereof, 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
ch.  xlii. 

Occlude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  occludo  (claudo  =  shut)  ; 
pass.  part,  occlusus  ;  occlusio,  -onis.]  Shut 
up.  Rare. 

They  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths, 
whereby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  na- 
tural humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Occluse.  adj.    Shut  up ;  closed.  Rare. 

The  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  occluse,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  passages  of  breath  or  voice  through  the 
mouth ;  or  else  partial  and  previous,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  passages  out  of  the  mouth.  —  Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Occlusion,  s.    Act  of  shutting  up. 

The  constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice. — 
Howell,  Letters,  i.  3,  30. 

Occrustate.  v.  a.  | [Lat.  crusta  =  crust.]  En- 
case as  in  a  crust ;  harden.  Rare. 

And  to  arme  and  occrustate  themselves  in  this 
develish  apostacy,  [they]  secretly  foment  in  their 
own  breasts,  and  endeavour  to  convey  into  others, 
that  hideous  monster  of  atheism  and  infidelity. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Defence  of  the  Moral  Cabala.  (Rich.) 
Occult,  adj.   [Lat.  occultus,  pass.  part,  of 
occulo.]    Secret ;  hidden ;  unknown ;  un- 
discoverable. 
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An  artist  will  play  a  lesson  on  an  instrument 
without  minding  a  stroke ;  and  our  tongues  will 
run  divisions  in  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even  when 
our  thoughts  arc  totally  engaged  elsewhere :  which 
effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret  act  of  the 
soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and  without  the 
ken  of  our  intellects. — Ulanville. 

These  instincts  we  call  occult  qnalities  ;  which  is 
all  one  with  saying  that  we  do  not  understand  how 
they  work.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  only 
are  occult.  And  the  Aristotelians  give  the  name  of 
occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities,  but  to 
such  qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in 
bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest 
effects.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticlcs. 

The  presumed  encyclopedic  knowledge  which  this 
order  [of  the  Druids]  possessed,  and  the  singular 
customs  which  they  practised,  have  afforded  suffi- 
cient analogies  and  affinities  to  maintain  the  occult 
and  remote  origin  of  Druidism. — /.  Vtsraeli,  Ame- 
nities of  Literature,  The  Druidical  Institution. 
Occuitation.  s.    In  Astronomy.    Time  that 
a  star  or  planet  is  hid  from  our  sight,  when 
eclipsed  by  interposition  of  the  hody  of  the 
moon,  or  some  other  planet,  between  it  and 
us. 

It  must  be  perceived  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
that  solar  eclipses  computed  according  to  astrono- 
mical tables,  and  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the 
moon  or  the  planets;  or,  finally,  the  occuitation  of 
one  planet  by  another  nearer  to  us,  may  be  useful 
to  chronology,  either  for  fixing  the  exact  date  of  a 
distant  event  characterised  by  one  of  those  pheno- 
mena, or  for  correcting  erroneous  indications  of  the 
same  event. — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated 
by  Admiral  F.  W.  II.  Smyth  and  It.  Grant,  b.  xxii. 
ch.vi.  p.  344. 
Occulted,  adj.    Secret ;  occult.  Rare. 

If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Occupancy,  s.    Act  of  taking  possession. 

Of  moveables,  some  are  things  natural ;  others, 
things  artificial.   Property  in  the  first  is  gained  by 
occupancy,  in  the  latter  by  improvement.— War- 
burton,  On  Literary  Property. 
Occupant,  s.    [Lat.  occupans,  -antis.']  See 
Occupy. 

1.  One  who  takes  possession  of  anything. 

Of  beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  with  the 
possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant;  but  of  civil 
people  not  so. — Bacon. 

The  number  of  the  apostles  was  not  yet  full :  one 
room  is  left  void  for  a  future  occupant.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iii. 

2.  Whore.  Obsolete. 

He  with  his  occupants 
Are  clinged  so  close  like  dew-worms  in  the  morne, 
That  he'll  not  stir. 

JIarston,  Satires.  (Nares  by  H.  and  WJ 
"Whose  senses  some  damned  occupant  bereaves. 

Ibid.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Occupate.  v.  a.    Possess  ;  hold.  Mare. 

Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion  ;  for  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupate  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them  weak 
to  move. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

Occupation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  taking  possession. 

Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  crown 
within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more  than  the 
Ottomans ;  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but  of 
arms,  occupations,  invasions. — Bacon. 

2.  Employment ;  business. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  then  infant  world  ; 
so  incessant  their  occupations  about  provision  for 
food,  that  there  was  little  leisure  to  commit  any 
thing  to  writing. —  II 'o  >dward. 

In  your  most  busy  occupations,  when  you  are 
never  so  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet  now 
and  then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God  of  your 
salvation. — Archbishop  Wake. 

3.  Trade;  vocation  ;  calling. 

Because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with 
them  and  wrought ;  for  by  their  occupation  they 
were  tentmakers. — Acts,  xviii.  3. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Home, 
And  occupations  perish. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

Used  adjectivally ;  as  in  occupation  bridge 
or  road,  i.e.  private  for  the  occupiers  on 
the  lands  to,  or  from,  which  it  leads. 

Occupier,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  occupies. 

1.  Possessor  ;  one  who  takes  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

If  the  title  of  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  un- 
peopled, why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a 
country  peopled  thinly  "i—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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2.  One  who  follows  any  employment. 

Thy  merchandise,  thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots, 
thy  calkcrs,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise 
. . .  shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas  in  the  day  of 
thy  ruin.— Ezekiel,  xxvii.  27. 
Occupy,  v.  a.    [Fr.  occuper  ;  Lat.  occupo  ', 
pres.  part,  occupans ;  past.  part,  occupatus ; 
occupatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Possess;  keep;  take  up. 

How  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
undcrstandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?  —  1  Corin- 
thians, xiv.  16. 

Powder  being  suddenly  fired  altogether  upon  this 
high  rarefaction,  requireth  a  greater  space  than  be- 
fore its  body  occupied. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that 
first  deluge ;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
them,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an 
infinite  space. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Busy ;  employ. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
chaplains  than  six. — Act  of  Henry  VIII. 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  sabbath,  yield- 
ing exceeding  praise  to  the  Lord.— 2  Maccabees, 
viii.  27. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough 
and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen  and 
is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks  ? — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxviii.  25. 

He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof, 
will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be 
occupied  in  prophecies. — Ibid,  xxxix.  1. 

3.  Follow  as  business. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  cvii.  23. 

Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 
— Ezekiel,  xxvii.  9. 

4.  Use  ;  expend.  Obsolete. 

Inke  made  of  soot  such  as  printers  occupie. — No* 
menclator:  1585.    flares  by  H.  and  \V.) 

All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work  . . . 
was  twenty  and  nine  talents. — Exodus,  xxxviii.  24. 

5.  Possess :  (with  an  obscene  double  mean- 
ing). 

Groyne,  come  of  age,  his  state  sold  out  of  hand 
For 's  whore ;  Groyne  still  doth  occupy  his  land. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Many  out  of  their  own  obscene  apprehensions  re- 
fuse proper  and  fit  words,  as  occupy,  nature,  and 
tiie  like. — Id.,  Discoveries.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Occupy,  v.  ?i.    Follow  business. 

He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten 
pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy,  till  I  come. — 
Luke,  xix.  13. 

Occur,  v.  n.  [Lat.  occurro,  from  curro  = 
run;  pres.  part,  currens,  -entis  ;  pass.  part. 
occursus  ;  occursio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Be  presented  to  the  memory  or  attention. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

The  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  itself  to 
the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as 
much  consideration  as  shall  be  thought  fit. — Locke. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur  to 
us  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and  disobe- 
dience.— Rogers. 

2.  Appear  here  and  there. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense. 
— Locke. 

3.  Clash  ;  strike  against ;  meet. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to 
the  degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
bodies  they  occur  with.— Bentley. 

4.  Obviate  ;  intercept ;  make  opposition  to. 

Before  I  begin  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition. — Bentley. 

Occurrence,  s. 

1 .  Incident ;  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordinary 
course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young  man  is 
designed  for. — Locke. 

2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence and  expectation  of  something  new. —  Watts. 

Occurrent.    s.      Incident;    anything  that 

happens. 

Contentions  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prevent  two 
evils,  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly  and 
unjust  disgraces,  the  other  a  common  hazard  of 
both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  how  to 
work  upon  all  occurrents,  with  most  advantage  in 
private.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  dedication. 
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He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrents 
in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 
Occurse.    s.     [Lat.  occursus.']  Meeting. 
Hare. 

If  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a 
sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  &c. — Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Occursion.  s.    Clash  ;  mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  some  of  the 
dissipated  parts  may,  by  their  various  occursion  oc- 
casioned by  the  heat,  stick  closely. — Boyle. 

Now  should  those  active  particles,  ever  and  anon 
iustled  by  the  occursion  of  other  bodies,  so  orderly 
keep  their  cells  without  alteration  of  site. — Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scieniifica. 
Ocean,  s.    [Lat.  oceanus ;  Gr.  wKeavoc.'] 

1.  The  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 

Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place  to  ex- 
pansion. They  are  so  much  of  those  boundless 
oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity  as  is  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  position 
of  finite  real  beings,  in  those  uniform,  infinite  oceans 
of  duration  and  space. — Locke. 
Used  adjectivally. 

At  forty  miles  beyond  the  city,  it  falleth  into  the 
ocean  sea. — Robinson,  Translation  of  More' s  Utopia, 
ch.ii.:  1551. 
To  burst  the  billows  of  the  ocean  sea. 

History  of  Orlando  Furioso :  1599. 
And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean  streams. 

Drummond,  Poems,  p.  ii. :  1616. 
In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  200. 
Bound's  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Ibid.  iii.  538. 

Oceanic,  adj.    Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

No  one  yet  knows  to  what  distance  any  of  the 
oceanic  birds  go  to  sea. — Cook,  Voyage. 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds, 
but  in  the  quiet  sounds  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
Pufffnuria  berardi,  in  its  general  habits,  in  its  as- 
tonishing power  of  diving,  its  manner  of  swimming, 
and  of  flying  when  unwillingly  it  takes  flight,  would 
be  mistaken  by  any  one  for  an  auk  or  grebe ;  never- 
theless, it  is  essentially  a  petrel,  but  with  many 
parts  of  its  organization  profoundly  modified. — C. 
Darwin. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  oceanic  races, 
which  inhabit  the  vast  series  of  islands  scattered 
through  the  great  ocean  that  stretches  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
world  which  affords  greater  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions than  this,  or  which  more  evidently  exhibits 
the  effects  of  physical  agencies  on  the  organization 
of  the  human  body. . .  .  The  inhabitants  of  Oceania 
seem  divisible  into  two  principal  groups,  which  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  having  constituted  dis- 
tinct races  from  a  very  early  period ;  these  are  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  race,  ana  the  Pelagian  Negroes 
or  Negritos. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  human 
Physiology,  §  1000  :  1853. 

Ocellated.  adj.  [Lat.  ocellus  =  little  eye, 
diminutive  of  ocw/ms  =  eye.]  Studded  with 
small  eyes,  or  eyelike  spots. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage 
leaves;  a  very  beautiful  reddish  ocellated  one.— 
Derliam,  Physico-Theology. 
Ocelot,  s.    [Mexican,  ocelotl.~]    In  Zoology. 
Animal  akin  to  the  Ounce,  so  called. 

Of  the  ocelots,  a  group  in  the  feline  family  of  mid- 
dling-sized cats,  distinguished  by  yellow  spots  more 
or  less  oval,  bordered  with  black,  several  individuals 
have  been  described ;  but  whet  her  any  or  all  of  these 
were  varieties  or  distinct  species  may  be  doubted. 
D'Azara  considers  them  all  as  a  single  species.  Our 
author  makes  three  specifically  different ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  submit  the  figures  of  somo 
others  which  appear  to  us  to  be  distinct. — Transla- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  474. 

My  present  view  of  the  ocelots,  says  he,  is  that 
they  form  a  subordinate  group  in  the  great  family 
of  the  felidee.  As  a  general  character,  1  would  de- 
scribe them  as  being  of  middle  size,  between  the 
larger  and  the  small  cats,  of  more  slender  and  ele- 
gant proportions,  without  tufts  on  the  ear,  the  spots 
diverging  more  or  less  in  concatenation,  or  streaks 
from  the  shoulders  backwards  and  downwards ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  observed,  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  round.  Of  this  last  character,  however,  I 
am  still  very  doubtful ;  and  my  doubt  arises  from 
the  probability  that  all  living  specimens  which  I 
examined  were  from  the  very  circumstance  of  atten- 
tive inspection  under  a  state  of  alarm,  and  therefore 
with  the  pupils  dilated.  They  belong  all  to  the  new 
world ;  but  there  arc  two  or  three  species  of  the  old 
that  approach  them  in  several  particulars,  and 
therefore  might  make  the  next  group. — Hamilton 
Smith,  475. 
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Ochlocracy,  s.  [Gr.  ox^oKparia,  from  ux^°C 
=  multitude,  mob  +  Kparog  =  strength.] 
Government  by  a  mob. 

If  any  form  of  policy  degenerate,  it  must  be  either 
into  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  dissolute  ochlo- 
craty— Downing,  Discourse  of  the  State  Ecclesias- 
tick,  p.  22:  1633. 

If  it  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  ochlocraty,  then 
it  turns  into  a  most  headstrong  intolerable  tyranny. 
Ibid.  p.  15. 

Ochre,  s.  [Gr.  w'xpoc  =  pale,  yellowish.]  See 
extracts. 

The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ochres 
are  those  which  have  rough  or  naturally  dusty  sur- 
faces, are  but  slightly  coherent  in  their  texture,  and 
are  composed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  particles, 
and  are  readily  diffusible  in  water.  They  are  of 
various  colours. . .  .  The  yellow  sort  are  called  ochres 
of  iron,  and  the  blue  ochres  of  copper.— (Sir  J.  Bill, 
Ma  teria  Medica. 

Ochre  is  truly  a  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  but  a 
native  earthy  mixture  of  silica  and  alumina,  with 
oxide  of  iron  in  various  proportions,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  matter  and  alumina,  is  usually  regarded 
as  ochre.  The  term  is  applied,  indeed,  without  any 
great  degree  of  exactness,  to  any  combination  of  the 
earth  with  iron  which  can  be  employed  for  pig- 
ments and  the  like.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 
Ochreous.  adj.    Consisting  of  ochre. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey,  chalky,  or 
ochreous  matter. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Ochrey.  adj.    Partaking  of  ochre. 

This  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water ;  as  we  find  in 
earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose  matter. —  Woodward. 
Ocreate.  adj.    In  Botany.   Term  applied  to 
the  stipules  of  certain  plants,  which  en- 
compass the  whole  stem  :  (all  the  docks, 
rhubarbs,  and  sorrels  have  ocreate  stipules). 
Ocreated.  adj.  [Lat.  ocrea  =  boot.]  Booted. 
I  remember  when  this  Dr.  [Gosling]  was  last 
Vice-chancellor,  it  was  highly  penal  for  a  scholar  to 
appear  in  boots.  A  scholar  undertook  for  a  small 
wager,  much  beneath  the  penalty,  to  address  him- 
self ocreated  unto  the  Vice-chancellor.  —  Fuller, 
Worthies,  Norfolk.  (Rich.) 
Oct-.    As  a  prefix  in  composition  ;  (a)  from 
the  Greek  6kt<!>  ;  (b)  from  the  Latin  octo  ; 
both  signifying  eight ;  the  Greek  ordinal 
being  oyfooc,  the  Latin  octavus,  Italian 
ottavo. 

Octagon,  s.  [Gr.  ytavia  =  corner,  angle.]  See 
extract. 

[An]  octagon  [is]  a  figure  consisting  of  eight  sides 
and  angles;  and  this,  when  all  the  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  is  called  a  regular  octagon,  which  may  bo 
inscribed  in  a  circle. — Harris- 
Octagonal,  adj.    Having  eight  angles  and 
sides,  i.e.  the  character  of  an  octagon  : 
(spelt  octogonal  in  the  extracts). 

Here  was  anciently  a  large  church,  built  in  honour 
of  that  glorious  triumph :  but  all  that  now  remains 
of  it  is  only  an  octogonal  cupola,  about  eight  yards 
in  diameter. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  101. 

Octahedral,  adj.     Having  the  nature  of, 

constituted  by,  an  Octahedron. 
Octahedron,  s.  [Gr.  sffga  =  seat.]  Anything 
having  eight  plane  surfaces  :  (chiefly  used 
in  Geometry,  and,  as  applied  to  crystals, 
in  Mineralogy). 
Octateuch.  s.  [Gr.  Ttvx°Q  =  volume,  book.] 
Name  for  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  [style]  of  Theodoret  in  his 
questions  upon  the  octateuch. — Hanmer,  View  of 
Antiquity,  p.  37  :  1677. 

Octave,  s.  [Lat.  octavus  =  eighth.] 
L  Eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  festival. 
It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christians, 
to  observe  the  octave  or  eighth  day  after  their  prin- 
cipal feasts  with  great  solemnity. —  Wheatly,  Ra- 
tional Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
ch.  v.  §  5. 

2.  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

Celestine  granted  from  the  feast, .  . .  and  in  the 
octaves,  every  day,  thirty  thousand  yeares  of  par- 
don ! — Fulke,  Against  Allen,  p.  356:  1580. 

3.  In  Music.  An  eighth,  or  an  interval  of 
eight  sounds. 

Although  the  same  notes  on  the  different  octaves 
are  in  reality  unisonous,  yet  there  is  a  variety  of 
tones  in  treble,  contratenor,  tenor,  and  bass  voices, 
which,  when  combined  in  a  numerous  chorus,  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  a  noble  if  not  a  sublime  kind,  that 
must  be  felt  rather  than  described. — Mason,  Essays 
historical  and  critical  on  English  Church  Music,  p.10. 
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Octave,  adj.    Denoting  eight. 

Boccace  .  .  .  particularly  is  said  to  have  invented 
*  the  octave  rhyme,  or  stanza  of  eight  lines. — Dryden, 
Preface  to  Tales  and  Fables. 
Octavo,  s.  [Lat. :  ablative  singular  of  oc- 
tavus =  eighth,  i.e.  'in  an  eighth.']  A  book 
is  said  to  be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  eight  leaves. 

They  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in 
English  in  octavo. — Boyle. 

Folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duodecimos !  un- 
grateful varlets  that  you  are,  who  have  so  long 
taken  up  my  house  without  paying  for  your  lodg- 
ing ! — Pope,  Account  of  Curl. 
October,  s.    Tenth  month  of  the  year,  or  the 
eighth  numbered  from  March,  with  which, 
when  the  names  of  the  months  were  first 
given,  the  old  Roman  year  began. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation; upon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
his  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio,  in  his  left  a  basket 
of  servises. — Peacham. 
Octogenarian,  s.    One  eighty  years  old. 

But  you  talk  of  not  living,  Audley  !  Pooh  !— your 
frame  is  that  of  a  predestined  octogenarian. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

Octogenary.  adj.   [Lat.  octogenti  =  eighty.] 
Of  eighty  years  of  age. 

He  went  to  visit,  being  then  octogenary,  and  very 
decrepit  with  the  gout. — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  315. 

Octonary.  adj.    Belonging  to  the  number 
eight. 

Which  number  [eight]  being  the  first  cube,  is  a 
fit  hieroglyphic  of  the  stability  of  that  covenant 
made  with  the  Jews  in  circumcision  :  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans call  the  octonary  ao-QaKtia,  which  signi- 
fies that  security  which  is  by  covenant. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Defense  of  the  Philosophical  Cabala,  appen- 
dix C.  (Rich.) 
Octonocuiar.  adj.  [Lat.  oculus  =  eye.]  Ha- 
ving eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  arc  binocular ;  spiders  for  the  most 
part  octonocuiar,  and  some  senocular. — Derliam, 
Physico- Theology. 
Octosyllabic,  adj.    Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  eight  syllables.     In  Prosody, 
applied  to  lines  like — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Scott  alone  of  the  present  generation,  has  hitherto 
completely  triumphed  over  the  fatal  facility  of  the 
octosyllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  victory 
of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius. — Byron,  Corsair, 
dedication. 

Octosyllable,  adj.    Consisting  of  eight  syl- 
lables. 

In  the  octosyllable  metre  Chaucer  has  left  several 
compositions  :  . . .  Though  I  call  this  the  octosyllable 
metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginal form,  it  often  consists  of  nine  and  sometimes 
ten  syllables ;  but  the  eighth  is  always  the  last  ac- 
cented syllable. — Tyrxohitt,  Essay  on  (lie  Language 
and  Versification  of  Chaucer,  §  8. 
Ocular,  adj.    [Lat.  ocularis,  from  oculus  = 

eye.]    Depending  on  the  eye ;  known  by 

the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore, 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 

Shakespear,  Otliello,  iii.  3. 
He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  before  an  ocular 
example  he  believed  the  curse  at  first. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Ocularly,  adv.  With  an  ocular  character. 
Great  desire  I  had  to  inform  myself  ocularly  of 
the  state  and  practice  of  the  Roman  church ;  the 
knowledge  whereof  might  be  of  no  small  use  to 
me  in  my  holy  station. — Bishop  Hall,  Specialities 
of  his  Life. 

The  same  is  ocularly  confirmed  by  Vives  upon 
Austin. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Oculist,  s.    One  who  professes  to  cure  dis- 
eases, or  ailments,  of  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off ;  but 
he  were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye. — Bacon. 

I  am  no  oculist,  and  if  I  should  go  to  help  one  eye 
and  put  out  the  other,  we  should  have  an  untoward 
business. — Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 
oculus  beli.  s.    [Lat.]    See  extract. 

The  oculus  beli  of  jewellers,  probably  of  Pliny,  is 
an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind ;  having  a 
grey  horny  ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a  spot 
in  the  middle,  resembling  the  eye;  whence  its 
name. —  Woodward. 

Od.  s.    Name  suggested  by  Reichenbach  for 
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what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  force  by 
which  the,  real  or  supposed,  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism  (so  called)  were  ex- 
plained. 

Reichenbach  believes  that  the  power  of  acting  on 
the  nervous  system  enjoyed  by  artificial  magnets,  is 
also  possessed  by  the  earth's  magnetism ;  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies ; 
by  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  action ;  by 
crystals ;  by  living  persons ;  and  in  a  word  by  mate- 
rial substances  generally.  This  force  or  power  forms 
a  part,  he  says,  of  what  is  usually  called  magnetism, 
and  is  probably  the  agent  in  animal  magnetism,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  a  force  or  influence  distinct  from  all 
known  forces,  and  he  proposes,  therefore,  to  call  it 
od,  a  name  not  possessing  any  meaning,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  is  found  in  crystals,  magnets,  the  living 
body,  heat,  light,  &c,  he  terms  it  crystallod,  mag- 
netod, biod,thermod, photo?/,  &c. — Pereira,  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  5S,  note. 
Odd.  adj.    [See  extract  from  Todd,  for  a 
suggested  correction  of  what  is  the  right 
derivation.  When  one  of  two  piles,  formed 
by  layers  of  equal  thickness,  differs  from 
the  other  by  having  an  addition  in  the  way 
of  cap,  point,  or  the  like,  it  is  odd ;  Danish, 
odde ;  Swedish,  udda  =  point.    See  Wedg- 
wood.] 

1.  Not  even ;  not  divisible  into  equal  numbers. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, v.  1. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd;  as- 
cribing the  odd  unto  the  right  side,  and  the  even 
unto  the  left ;  and  so  by  parity,  or  imparity  of  let- 
ters in  men's  names,  to  determine  misfortunes.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
[Prom  udda,  Swedish.  Dr.  Johnson  and  others.  Junius 
thinks  it  to  be  derived  from  added.  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
contends,  that  it  is  the  participle  owed,  ow'd. 
'  Thus,'  he  says, '  when  we  are  counting  by  couples, 
or  by  pairs,  we  say,  one  pair,  two  pairs,  &c,  and  one 
owed,  ow'd,  to  make  up  another  pair.  It  has  the 
same  meaning  when  we  say,  an  odd  man,  or  an  odd 
action  :  it  still  relates  to  pairing ;  and  we  mean- 
without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one 
owed  to  make  up  a  couple.'  (Diversions  of  Purley, 
ii.  38.)  This  specious  etymon  will  hardly  be  re- 
ceived. A  later  writer  carries  it  to  the  Greek  ISio?, 
'which  signifies  every  thing  that  can  relate  to  the 
unity,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a  being.  "ISioi, 
say  the  ordinary  lexicographers,  peculiaris,  sui  ge- 
neris, suus,  privatus.'  (Whiter,  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  p.  478.)  Our  word  is  thus  to  be  traced  to 
the  first  syllable  (id)  of  the  Greek  word ;  but  the 
same  etymologist  also  notices  the  Arab  ahd,  the 
term  for  one. — Todd.~\ 

2.  More  than  a  round  number ;  indefinitely 
exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulster,  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  until  the  eighth,  do 
amount  but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds.— Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 
was  made,  it  was  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water.— 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day,  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minutes;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by 
any  even  number  of  days,  hours,  or  minutes.— 
Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Tims. 

3.  Particular  ;  uncouth ;  extraordinary ;  not 
like  others ;  not  to  be  numbered  among 
any  class  :  (in  a  sense  of  contempt  or  dis- 
like). 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense. 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  1  heard  in  madness. 

Slmkespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 
Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white. 
To  make  up  my  delight, 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what's  in  faces. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

When  I  broke  loose  from  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice,  I 
did  not  question  but  X  should  be  treated  as  an  odd 
kind  of  a  fellow.— Spectator. 

So  proud  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent  I  own  myself  no  knave, 
So  odd  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  tlte  Satires,  dial.  ii. 
To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd ; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please, 
Of  all  mankind  these  dear  antipodes. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  it.  91 . 

4.  Outlying;  not  noted;  not  taken  into  the 
common  account ;  unheeded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
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There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you 
remember  not. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

5.  Strange  ;  unaccountable  ;  fantastical. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself, 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet, 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  confer- 
ring it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all. 
— Swift. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things  which 
have  relieved  them;  as  salt  and  vinegar. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

To  reject  him  for  such  peccadilloes  were  odd ; 
Besides,  he  repents,  for  he  talks  about  God. 

Gray,  The  Cambridge  Courtship. 

6.  Uncommon  ;  particular.  Obsolete. 

For  our  time,  the  odd  man  to  perform  all  things 
perfectly,  whatsoever  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way 
to  do  them  skilfully  whensoever  he  list,  is,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  Joannes  Sturmius. — Ascham,  School- 
master.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
The  servants  all  do  sobbe  and  howle  with  shrill 
and  heavy  cryes, 
Beweeping  Hector ;  thus  they  say :  On  this  odde 

Knight,  alacke 
We  never  shall  set  eyes  again. 

A.  Hall,  Translation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.:  15S1. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
I  cried  out  envying  Virgil's  prosperitie.  who  ga- 
thered of  Homer,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  oddest 
man's  hands  that  ever  England  bred.— Ibid,  preface. 

7.  Unlucky. 

Tis  pity  of  him  ; 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
"Will  shake  this  island.       Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

8.  Unlikely  ;  in  appearance  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  a 
man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a 
reputation  by  critical  writings.  —  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound  or  com- 
bination. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
"Whilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  taught, 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand : 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd-thinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth, 
Wight  have  refused  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  43. 

Used  substantially,  with  the  definite  article. 

The  conformation  of  his  [Horace  Walpole's]  mind 
was  such,  that  whatever  was  little  seemed  to  him 
great,  and  whatever  was  great  seemed  to  him  little. 
Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were 
his  serious  business.  To  chat  with  blue-stockings; 
to  write  little  copies  of  complimentary  verses  on 
little  occasions ;  to  superintend  a  private  press ;  to 
preserve  from  inevitable  decay  the  perishable  topics 
of  Eanelagh  and  White's ;  to  record  divorces  and 
bets,  Miss  Chudleigh's  absurdities,  and  George  Sel- 
wyn's  good  sayings ;  to  decorate  a  grotesque  house 
with  pie-crust  battlements ;  to  procure  rare  engra- 
vings and  antique  chimney-boards;  to  match  odd 
gauntlets ;  to  lay  out  a  maze  of  walks  within  five 
acres  of  ground,  these  were  the  grave  employments 
of  his  long  life.  From  these  he  turned  to  politics  for 
an  amusement. ...  In  everything  in  which  Walpole 
busied  himself,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  literature,  in 
public  affairs,  he  was  drawn  by  some  strange  at- 
traction from  the  great  to  the  little,  and  from  the 
useful  to  the  odd. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Histori- 
cal Essays,  Horace  Walpole. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  classification,  not  a  very 
accurate  classification,  which  Akenside  has  given  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  we  should  say  that 
with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  Walpole  had  nothing 
to  do ;  but  that  the  third  province,  the  odd,  was  his 
peculiar  domain.— Ibid. 

Oddity,  s. 

\  Singularity ;  particularity. 

I  should  not  ridicule  a  squinting  eye,  a  stammer- 
ing voice,  a  provincial  dialect,  the  peculiarities  of  a 
profession,  or  indeed  any  oddity,  or  deformity,  that 
was  not  strictly  immoral. — Amusements  of  Clergy- 
men, p. 138. 

As  many  pictures  as  have  been  given  of  my  father, 
how  like  him  soever  in  different  airs  and  attitudes, 
— not  one,  or  all  of  them,  can  ever  help  the  reader 
to  any  kind  of  preconception  of  how  my  father 
would  think,  speak,  or  act,  upon  any  untried  occa- 
sion or  occurrence  of  life.  There  was  that  infini- 
tude of  oddities  in  him,  and  of  chances  along  with 
it,  by  which  handle  he  would  take  a  thing, — it  baf- 
fled, sir,  all  calculations.  The  truth  was,  his  road 
lay  so  very  far  on  one  side  from  that  wherein  most 
men  travelled, — that  every  object  before  him  pre- 
sented a  face  and  section  of  itself  to  his  eye,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  plan  and  elevation  of  it 
seen  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  'twas 
a  different  object, — and  in  course  was  differently 
considered. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  ch. 
iiiv.  i 
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2.  Odd  person. 

Ladies  of  this  disposition,  permanently  thwarted 
in  their  affectionate  bias,  gradually  languish  away 
into  intellectual  inanition,  or  sprout  out  into  those 
abnormal  eccentricities  which  are  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  '  oddity'  or '  character.'   But,  once 
admitted  to  their  proper  soil,  it  is  astonishing  what 
healthful  improvement  takes  place— how  the  poor 
heart,  before  starved  and  stinted  of  nourishment, 
throws  out  its  suckers,  and  bursts  into  bloom  and 
fruit. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xvii. 
Oddly,  adv.  In  an  odd  manner ;  not  evenly  ; 
strangely ;  particularly  ;  irregularly ;  un- 
accountably ;  contrarily  to  custom. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Be  she  pious  or  ungodly, 
Be  she  chaste,  or  what  sounds  oddly ; 
Lastly,  be  she  good  or  evil, 
Be  she  saint  or  be  she  devil, 
Yet  uneasy  is  his  life 
Who  is  married  to  a  wife. 

C.  Cotton,  The  Joys  of  Marriage. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks  some- 
what oddly  upon  it.—  Collier,  On  the  Spleen. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly 
put  together. — Locke. 

This  child  was  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
species  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and 
he  had  been  executed. — Id. 

The  real  essence  of  substances  we  know  not  j  and 
therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal  es- 
sences, which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several 
men  were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  ock%-shaped 
fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no?  one  should 
meet  with  different  answers. — Id. 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated ; 
She  and  her  Poly  were  too  near  related. 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  Phadra. 

As  masters  in  the  clare  obscure, 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure : 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread ; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red ; 
Yet  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Id.,  Alma,  ii.  25. 

They  had  seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on 
the  ground  very  oddly  shaped.— Swift. 

Fossils  are  very  oddly  and  elegantly  shaped,  ac- 
cording to  the  modification  of  their  constituent 
salts,  or  the  cavities  they  are  formed  h\.—Bentley. 
Oddness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Odd. 

1.  State  of  being  not  even. 

Take  but  one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  de- 
stroy the  oddness,  but  also  the  essence  of  that  num- 
ber.— Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  307. 

2.  Strangeness;  particularity;  uncouthness; 
irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity,  Ci- 
cero begged  it,  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  to  re- 
member his  consulship  :  and  observe  the  oddness  of 
the  event ;  all  their  histories  are  lost, and  the  vanity 
of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  own  writings. 
— Dryden. 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered ;  and 
this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  his  looks. 
— Collier. 

My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  I  was  a 
little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accident. — 
Swift. 

Odds.  s.    [from  Odd.] 
1.  Inequality ;  excess  of  either  compared 
with  the  other. 

The  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth  great 
odds  between  them.— Spenser,  View  of  tlie  State  of 
Ireland. 

Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot.  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  445. 
Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me  ?  or  rather  not ; 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner?  Ibid.  ix.  818. 

Cromwell,  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate, 
Removed  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state. 

Waller. 

All  these,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  truth 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  na- 
tural parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been 
the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their  un- 
derstandings to  range  in. — Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determining 
on  which  side  the  odds  lie. — Id. 
Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  : 
'  To  every  man  upon  the  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better, 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? ' 

Macaiday,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  ixvii. 
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2.  More  than  an  even  wager ;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

I  will  lay  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  5. 

Since  every  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to  think 
the  best  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  condition,  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation. — South, 
Sermons. 

The  presbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  to 
introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  test  clause, 
when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds 
against  them. — Swift. 

Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some  inconsider- 
able benefice,  when  'tis  odds  they  are  already  en- 
cumbered with  a  numerous  family.  —  Id.,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

'  I'll  take  the  odds  against  Caravan.' — '  In  ponies  ?' 
— '  Done.' — And  Lord  Milford,  a  young  noble,  en- 
tered in  his  book  the  bet  which  he  had  just  made 
with  Mr.  Latour,  a  grey-headed  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Derby  of  1837. 
— Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

'  Will  any  one  do  anything  about  Hybiscus  ?'  sang 
out  a  gentleman  in  the  ring  at  Epsom.  It  was  full 
of  eager  groups ;  round  the  betting  post  a  swarming 
cluster,  while  the  magic  circle  itself  was  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  horsemen  shouting  from  their  saddles 
the  odds  they  were  ready  to  receive  or  give,  and  the 
names  of  the  horses  they  were  prepared  to  back  or 
to  oppose.— Ibid.  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

What's  the  odds  so  long  as  you're  happy,  so  long  at 
you're  not  ? 

Never  say  die  in  a  world  where  there's  nothing  to 
wish  for  at  all ; 
Who  is  who  at  a  time  when  nobody  knows  what's 
what, 

And  the  way  to  Westminster  lies  by  Pimlico  over 
Vauxhall  ?  Tlieodore  Martin. 

All  men  are  alike  in  the  U-nited  States,  an't  they  ? 
It  makes  no  odds  whether  a  man  nas  a  thousand 
pound  or  nothing  there.  Particular  in  New  York, 
I'm  told,  where  Ned  landed.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Advantage ;  superiority. 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood, 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balanced 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  805. 

4.  Quarrel ;  debate ;  dispute. 

I  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
What  is  the  night?— 
Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is  which. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three ; 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  staid  the  odds  by  adding  four. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 
Gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  heav'n ; 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds. 

Swift,  Cadenas  and  Vanessa. 
This  is  not  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It 
is  not  like  the  affair  of  an  old  hat  cocked,  and  a 
cocked  old  hat,  about  which  your  reverences  have 
so  often  been  at  odds  with  one  another— but  there 
is  a  difference  here  in  the  nature  of  things.  And 
let  mo  tell  you,  gentry,  a  wide  one  too.— Sterne, 
Tristram  Sliandy,  vol.  viii.  ch.  x. 

Odds.  s.  pi.  [see  Or t.]  Miscellaneous  ga- 
thering of  odd  articles  :  (with  ends). 

Who  but  a  madman  would  suppose  it  is  the  game 
of  such  a  mail  as  he  to  have  his  name  in  everybody's 
mouth  connected  with  the  thousand  useless  odds  and 
ends  you  do  (and  which,  of  course,  he  taught  you), 
eh,  Tom  ? — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

In  the  miserable  bed-rooms  there  were  files  of 
moth-eaten  letters  hanging  up  against  the  wall ; 
and  linen  rollers,  and  fragments  of  old  patterns,  and 
odds  and  ends  of  spoiled  goods,  strewed  upon  the 
ground ;  while  the  meagre  bedsteads,  washing- 
stands,  and  scraps  of  carpet,  were  huddled  away 
into  corners  as  objects  of  secondary  consideration, 
not  to  be  thought  of  but  as  disagreeable  necessities, 
furnishing  no  profit,  and  intruding  on  the  one  affair 
of  life.— Ibid,  ch.xi. 

Ode.  s.    Lyrical  composition  so  called. 

A  man  haunts  the  forests  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.— Shake- 
spear, As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet. 

Milton,  On  the  Morning  of  the  Nativity,  24. 
What  work  among  you  scholar  gods  1 
Phoebus  must  write  him  am'rous  odes ; 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
His  letters  in  submissive  prose. 

Prior,  Mercury  and  Cupid, 
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Swift  Would  probably  have  enjoyed  a  higher  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  a  writer 
in  prose.  His  productions  in  verse  are  considerable 
in  point  of  quantity,  and  many  of  them  admirable 
of  their  kind.  But  those  of  them  that  deserve  to  be 
so  described  belong  to  the  humblest  kind  of  poetry 
—to  that  kind  which  has  scarcely  any  distinctively 
poetical  quality  or  characteristic  about  it  except  the 
rhyme.  He  has  made  some  attempts  in  a  higher 
style,  but  with  little  success.  His  Pindaric  odes, 
written  and  published  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
drew  from  Dryden  (who  was  his  relation)  the  em- 
phatic judgment, '  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet:'  and,  though  Swift  never  forgave  this  frank- 
ness, he  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  prognostication 
was  a  sound  one,  for  he  wrote  no  more  Pindaric 
odes. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  222. 

Where  no  two  strophes  of  the  same  ode  corre- 
spond in  form  to  each  other,  or  where  an  ode  consists 
of  but  one  form  of  strophe  successively  repeated, 
the  poem  is  called  monostrophic. . . .  Strophic  odes 
.  .  .  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  melic  and 
choric.  . .  .  The  distinctive  properties  of  the  melic 
strophe  are  comparative  brevity  and  precision.  The 
number  of  verses  in  each  rarely  . .  .  exceeds  four. 
. .  .  The  poems . . .  are  invariably  monostrophic. . . . 
This  style  of  composition,  if  not  of  JDolian  origin, 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  works  of 
the  iEolian  poets. .  . .  The  properties  of  the  choric 
strophe  may  be  defined  as,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
opposite  of*  those  by  which  the  melic  strophe  has 
just  been  characterised. — Mure,  A  Critical  History 
of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
b.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  15. 

[Ronsard  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  word  into 
the  French  language.  A  poem  written  to  be  sung 
to  musick ;  a  lyrick  poem,  the  ode  is  either  of  the 
greater  or  less  kind.  The  less  is  characterised  by 
sweetness  and  ease;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition. — Todd.~\ 

Odible.  adj.    Hateful.  Rare. 

Apes,  howlettes,  meremaydes,  and  other  odible 
monsters.— Bale,  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  A  a.  4: 

,  1550. 

Odious,  adj. 

1 .  Hateful ;  detestable  ;  abominable. 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming;  for 
ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  very  essence.  But 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world, 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  odious,  it  would 
have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign 'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince ; 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name, 
And  let  not  Juno  suffer  in  her  fame. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  vii.  464. 

'  I  would  sooner  meet  any  woman  in  London  than 
Lady  Firebrace,'  said  Mr.  Berners ;  '  she  makes  me 
uneasy  for  the  day :  she  contrives  to  convince  me 
that  the  whole  world  are  employed  behind  my  back 
in  abusing  or  ridiculing  me.' — '  It  is  her  way,'  said 
Egerton ;  '  she  proves  her  zeal  by  showing  you  that 
you  are  odious.  It  is  very  successful  with  people  of 
weak  nerves.  Scared  at  thejr  general  unpopularity, 
they  seek  refuge  with  the  very  person  who  at  the 
same  time  assures  them  of  their  odium  and  alone 
believes  it  unjust.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Exposed  to  hate. 

Another  means  for  raising  money  was,  by  inquir- 
ing after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place,  who  as 
by  unjust  dealing  they  became  most  odious,  so  by 
justice  in  their  punishments  the  prince  acquired 
both  love  and  applause.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  parlia- 
ment.—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

3  Causing  hate ;  invidious. 

The  seventh  from  thee, 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 
And  utter  odious  truth  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  700. 
4.  A  word  expressive  of  disgust  :  used  by 
women.    (So  it  stands  in  the  previous 
editions.) 

Green  fields  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal  springs, 
And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things ; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  delight ; 
And  to  be  pressed  to  death  transports  her  quite. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  239. 
So  much  incense  and  nonsense,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  is  enough  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than  mine. 
What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  you,  my  dear,  to  be  so 
very  comfortable  in  that  respect,  and  not  to  be 
worried  by  those  odious  men  I  — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 
Odiously,  adv. 
1.  Hatefully;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reasonings. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  873. 
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2.  Invidiously  ;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Arbitrary  power  . .  .no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice;  or  even 
where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 
— Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Odiousness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Odious. 

1.  Hatefulness. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its  odiousness,  and 
of  its  danger. — Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for 
Death. 

2.  State  of  being  hated. 

There  was  left  of  the  blood  royal  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  approved  goodness,  who  had  gotten  nothing 
by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from  him  and 
odiousness  for  Yam.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Odium,  s.  [Lat.]  Invidiousness  ;  quality  of 
provoking  hate. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  publickly  avow'd  her  love  to  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

Projectors,  and  inventors  of  new  taxes  being  hate- 
ful to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  upon 
their  master. — Davenant. 

The  Conservator  Peterson  only  lends  his  name  to 
shroud  no  less  a  man  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  ...  He  will  probably  suffer  his  creature 
Peterson  to  take  possession,  and  when  the  odium  of 
the  transaction  shall  be  forgotten,  the  property  and 
lordship  of  Glenvarloch  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
great  man  by  his  obsequious  instrument,  under 
cover  of  a  sale,  or  some  similar  device. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iv. 

All  this  is  not  denied.  Your  order  [the  aristocracy] 
stands  before  Europe  the  most  gorgeous  of  existing 
spectacles;  though  you  have  of  late  years  dexter- 
ously thrown  some  of  the  odium  of  your  polity  upon 
that  middle  class  which  you  despise,  and  who  are 
despicable  only  because  they  imitate  you,  your  te- 
nure of  power  is  not  in  reality  impaired.  You 
govern  us  still  with  absolute  authority, — and  you 
govern  the  most  miserable  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Odometer,    s.     [Gr.  6Sbg  =  road  +  perpiu)  =  I 
measure  ;  i&rpov  =  measure.]    See  extract. 
Odometer,  more  properly  hodometer,  [is]  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  distance  traversed  by  a  man 
or  a  machine  is  ascertained,  and  in  which  a  wheel 
registers  the  number  of  times  that  a  movement  of 
oscillation  is  impressed  upon  it.  Evidently  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  distance  ascertained  in  this  manner, 
must  depend  upon  the  correctness  with  which  the 
unity  of  the  motion  is  ascertained  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  correctness  with  which  the  divi- 
sions are  maintained  and  registered. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Odontograph.  s.     [Gr.  dSovg,  oHovtoc  =  tooth 
+  ypa<i>(u  =  I  write,  describe.]  Instrument 
for  finding  the  arcs  of  circles,  which,  used 
in  the  construction  of  wheels,  will  work 
truly  on  each  other. 

Tables  are  given  on  the  odontograph  for  finding 
the  graduation  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  any 
given  pitch  and  number  of  teeth.  For  intermediate 
pitches,  not  given  in  the  table,  or  for  wheels  of 
greater  size,  the  corresponding  numbers  can  be 
found  by  simple  proportion.  For  wheels  of  only 
twelve  teeth  the  flanks  are  straight,  and  form  parts 
of  radii  of  the  pitch  circle. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Odontography,  s.  Branch  of  Anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  structure,  development,  and 
nature  in  general  of  teeth.  The  following 
is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Owen :  '  Odonto- 
graphy, or  a  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Teeth,  their  Physiological 
Relations,  Mode  of  Development,  and  Mi- 
croscopic Structure  in  the  Vertebrate 
Animals.'  1840-45. 

Odontological.  adj.    See  next  entry. 

Odontology,  s.  The  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  as  Odontograph  y.  Odontological 
is  the  name  of  a  society  for  researches  into 
the  nature  of  teeth. 

Odorament.  s.  Perfume;  strong  scent. 
Hare. 

To  these  you  may  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and 
suffumigations.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  387. 

Odorate.  adj.  Scented ;  having  a  strong 
scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 
or  vapour  of  the  objects  odorate. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Some  oriental  kind  of  ligustrum  . . .  producing  a 
sweet  and  odorate  bush  of  flowers.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Miscellanies,  p.  9. 
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Odoriferous,  adj.     Giving  scent ;  usually, 
sweet  of  scent ;  fragrant ;  perfumed. 

A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 
Bacon. 

Gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  156. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  effluvias  of  steams, 
without  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
without  its  being  spent. — Locke. 

John  Christie's  house  looked  out  upon  the  river, 
and  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  free  air,  im- 
pregnated, however,  with  the  odoriferous  fumes  of 
the  articles  in  which  the  ship-chandler  dealt,  with 
the  odour  of  pitch,  and  the  natural  scent  of  the 
ooze  and  sludge  left  by  the  reflux  of  the  tide. — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii. 

Odorous,  adj.    Fragrant ;  perfumed  ;  sweet 

of  scent. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell, 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.  Spenser. 

Their  private  roofs  on  odorous  timber  borne. 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.  Waller. 

Of  the  nature  of  odorous  emanations,  the  natural 
philosopher  is  so  completely  ignorant,  that  the  phy- 
siologist cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  definite  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory 
impressions.  Although  it  may  be  surmised  that 
they  consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness,  dis- 
solved as  it  were  in  thin  air ;  and  although  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  versft, 
yet  the  most  delicate  experiments  have  failed  to 
discover  any  diminution  in  weight,  in  certain  sub- 
stances (as  musk)  that  have  been  impregnating 
with  their  effluvia  a  large  quantity  of  air  for  several 
years,  and  there  are  some  volatile  fluids,  such  as 
water,  which  are  entirely  inodorous.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  872 : 
1853. 

With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
The  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  482. 
The  hills  and  dales  that  plants  odorous  bare. 

.  Translation  of  Marino,  by  T.  R.,  p.  60 :  1675. 

Odour,  s.  [Lat.  odor ;  Fr.  odeur.~\ 

1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  sent  for  loaves 
of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them,  he  kept  himself  alive  with  the 
odour,  till  a  certain  feast  was  past. — Bacon. 

They  refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto 
sulphur;  they  vary  much  concerning  colour. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  through  flowery  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets  and  limes  theif 
shades, 

Black  kennels'  absent  odour  she  regrets, 
And  stops  her  nose  at  banks  of  violets. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  243. 

The  scents  emitted  by  certain  flowers  make  very 
different  impressions  upon  the  nerves  of  different 
people:  and  some  persons  can  readily  perceive  a 
powerful  odour  where  others  are  nearly  or  entirely 
insensible  to  its  impression,  although  they  may  not 
be  defective  in  other  instances  in  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. Very  deleterious  impressions  are  made  on  some 
constitutions  by  the  odours  of  strong-scented 
flowers. . . .  Instances  of  death  have  been  recorded 
which  were  considered  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
effects  of  this  kind ;  and  Linnaeus  mentions  a  case 
where  the  odour  from  the  rose-bay  was  supposed  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  one  person. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Physiological  and  Descrip- 
tive Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  211. 

She  was  sure  to  find  her  well-scrubbed  floor  soiled 
with  the  relics  of  tobacco, . . .  and  her  best  curtains 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  Geneva  and  strong 
waters. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fragrance  ;  perfume  ;  sweet  scent. 

Meseem'd  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flow'rs, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs. 

Spenser. 

By  hev  intercession  with  the  king,  she  would  lay  a 
most  seasonable  and  popular  obligation  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  odour  of  her 
grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind  her. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  Levites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its 
odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  them  with 
perfume. — Addison. 

Ods-.  [for  Gods.']    Element  in  certain  inter- 
jections. 

a.  Odsbodikins.  Body- kin,  or  little  body,  of 
God. 

*  Odsbodikins!'  exclaimed  Titus,  'a  noble  reward  i 
I  should  like  to  lay  hands  upon  Turpin.' — W.  H. 
Ainsioorth,  Rookicood,  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

b.  Odspitikins.    Sometimes  rendered  the 
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(little)  pity  or  mercy  of  God ;  probably 
another  form  of  Odsbodikins. 

Odspitikins,  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  1—Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Odylic.  adj.    Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
Od. 

These  phenomena,  in  which  no  hypothetical  odylic 
or  other  concealed  agency  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  operate,  are  here  alluded  to  only  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  those  next  to  be  described.— XT. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  924 : 
1853. 

OE.  [The  diphthong;  02.]  For  the  reasons 
against  using  this  combination,  see  under 
M.  The  following  extract  from  the  pre- 
vious editions  shows  that,  with  all  his  con- 
servative feeling  in  the  way  of  etymology, 
Johnson  himself  tolerated  the  letter  under 
notice  rather  than  approved  of  it. 

This  combination  of  vowels  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  language,  nor  is  ever  found  but  in 
words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly 
conformed  to  our  manner  of  writing ;  oe  has  in  such 
words  the  power  of  E  —  Johnson. 

(Economy  (with  its  congeners).  See  Eco- 
nomy, Economic,  &c. 

(Ecumenical.    See  Ecumenical. 

(Edema  (with  its  congeners).  See  Edema, 
Edematous,  &c. 

(Eilliad.   s.   [Fr.  ceillude,  from  ceil  =  eye.] 
Glance  ;  wink ;  token  of  the  eye.  French 
rather  than  English  ;  and,  as  such,  left  to 
stand  as  spelt  in  the  previous  editions. 
She  gave  ceilliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

O'er.    See  Over. 

(Esophagus.    See  Esophagus. 

Of.  prep.  [This  is  the  English  equivalent,  in 
the  matter  of  import,  to  the  Latin  de  ;  and, 
as  such,  the  equivalent  to  the  several  modi- 
fications of  that  preposition  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Romance, 
and  Rumanyo  ;  in  otber  words,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Latin  origin.  In  each  of  these 
de  has  the  same  power  in  combination  with 
a  noun  which  of  has  in  English. 

Premising  that  though  in  the  languages 
allied  to  the  English  the  Latin  de  has  no 
existence,  the  German  of  occurs  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  under  the  forms  of  ah 
and  a-rrb  (  =  from),  a  fuller  notice  of  the 
power  of  the  word  before  us  in  such  com- 
binations as  '  of  man,'  1  of  steel,'  &c,  than 
was  given  under  Objective  is  necessary; 
inasmuch  as  a  lax  view  of  its  import 
pervades  both  English  grammar  and  the 
grammars  of  the  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin. 

Let  any  one  translate  o/into  French  and 
it  will  be  translated  by  de.  But  this  de  is, 
all  the  world  over,  the  preposition  which, 
in  Latin,  is  followed  by  the  ablative  case. 
And  when  we  translate  it,  as  we  naturally 
do,  by  from,  we  see  the  reason  why.  Now 
ablative  means  separation,  or  partition 
and  removal.  You  make  a  division,  and 
you  take  away  the  part  removed.  Of 
means  something  less.  It  merely  means 
partition  ;  but  a  partition  without,  at  least, 
an  approach  to  a  removal  is  impossible. 
Hence  the  difference  between  the  English 
of  and  the  Latin  ds  is  merely  that  of  sepa- 
ration with  the  notion  of  removal  definite 
and  explicit,  and  that  of  separation  with 
the  notion  of  removal  vague,  indefinite,  or 
implicit.  Of  in  short,  is  partitive;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  has  in  the  French  don- 
nez-moi  du  pain,  i.e.  give  me  of  the  (some) 
bread.  In  English  this  conception  of  par- 
tition is  clearer  in  the  adverb  than  in  the 
preposition ;  indeed,  with  the  loss  of  defi- 
nitive in  the  wav  of  meaning,  a  change  of 
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form  coincides.  Of,  the  preposition,  is 
sounded  ov,  and  is  spelt  with  one/.  Off, 
the  adverb,  has  the  f  doubled  in  spelling, 
and  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt,  i.e.  with  they 
as  in  father. 

If,  instead  of  a  preposition,  we  used  an 
inflection,  there  would  be  a  case ;  and  that 
case  would  best  be  called  the  partitive. 
But,  if  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish grammarians  to  keep  to  the  old  classi- 
cal names  as  much  as  possible  is  suffici- 
ently strong  to  condemn  the  recognition 
of  a  new  term,  ablative  is  near  enough 
to  be  allowed.  Yet  it  is  not  with  the 
ablative  that  either  de  in  French,  or  of  in 
English,  is  associated.  It  is  rather  with 
the  genitive.    Why  is  this  ? 

Genitive  is  a  wide  term.  It  is,  as  its 
name  denotes,  a  generic  one.  Possession 
was  one  of  the  notions  it  suggested  ;  per- 
haps the  most  important.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  however,  the  term  Possessive  never 
took  root.  In  English  it  has  practically 
superseded  the  older  term.  The  s  in 
father's  is  the  s  in  Trarpbq  and  patris  ;  but 
while  irarpog  and  patris  are  Greek  and 
Latin  genitives,  father  s  is  an  English  pos- 
sessive. 

Yet  the  conceptions  of  ablation  and  pos- 
session, though  in  themselves  as  different 
as  loss  and  gain,  run  into  one  another. 
Partition  is  ablation  without  removal ; 
and  part  is  partition  without  separation. 
But  parts  are  subordinate  to  wholes ; 
things  subordinate  are  in  some  sense,  and 
that  a  wide  one,  things  possessed.  John's 
hand  is  both  a  part  of  John  and  a  posses- 
sion. 

This  community  of  import  is  conspicuous 
in  the  whole  series  of  correlative  names. 
The  father  may  be  said  to  possess  the  son. 
The  son  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the 
father.  Yet  father  and  son,  as  terms,  in- 
volve each  other.  They  are  parts  of  a 
pair  of  words,  each  of  which  implies  the 
other.  Hence,  though  the  Greek  said  Uartp 
the  Latin  said  Pater  noster,  and  we 
our  Father. 

This  leads  us  to  the  original  meaning  of 
genitive.  It  means  indicating  genus  or 
hind.  The  hind  or  genus  of  a  substance  is 
made  by  its  attributes ;  but  the  attributes 
of  substance  are  things  which  ithas.  They 
are,  also,  the  things  which  make  it  what  it 
is,  i.e.  its  elements,  constituents,  or  parts. 
Logicians  have  attempted  to  define  Substance  and 
Attribute ;  but  their  definitions  are  not  so  much  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  things 
themselves,  as  instructions  what  difference  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
sentence,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  substances 
or  attributes.  Such  definitions  are  rather  lessons  of 
English,  or  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  German,  than  of 
mental  philosophy.  An  attribute,  say  the  school 
logicians,  must  be  the  attribute  of  something ;  co- 
lour, for  example,  must  be  the  colour  of  something ; 
goodness  must  be  the  goodness  of  something ;  and 
if  this  something  should  cease  to  exist,  or  should 
cease  to  be  connected  with  the  attribute,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  attribute  would  be  at  an  end.  A  sub- 
stance, on  the  contrary,  is  self-existent  j  in  speaking 
about  it  we  need  not  put  of  after  its  name.  A  stone 
is  not  the  stone  of  anything;  the  moon  is  not  the 
moon  of  anything,  but  simply  the  moon.  Unless, 
indeed,  the  name  which  we  choose  to  give  to  the 
substance  be  a  relative  name ;  if  so,  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  of,  or  by  some  other  particle,  im- 
plying, as  that  preposition  does,  a  reference  to 
something  else :  but  then  the  other  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  an  attribute  would  fail ;  the  some- 
thing might  be  destroyed,  and  the  substance  might 
still  subsist.  Thus,  a  father  must  be  a  father  of 
something,  and  so  far  resembles  an  attribute,  in 
being  referred  to  something  besides  himself;  if 
there  were  no  child  there  would  be  no  father :  but 
this,  when  we  look  into  the  matter,  only  means  that 
we  should  not  call  him  father.  The  man  called  father 
might  still  exist,  though  there  were  no  child,  as  he 
existed  before  there  was  a  child:  and  there  would 
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be  no  contradiction  in  supposing  him  to  exist, 
though  the  whole  universe  except  himself  were 
destroyed.  But  destroy  all  white  substances,  and 
where  would  be  the  attribute  whiteness?  White- 
ness without  any  white  things  is  a  contradiction  in 
terras.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  that  will  be  found  in  the  common 
treatises  on  logic.  It  will  scarcely  be  thought  a  sa- 
tisfactory one.  If  an  attribute  is  distinguished  from 
a  substance  by  being  the  attribute  of  something,  it 
seems  highly  necessary  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  of;  a  particle  which  needs  explanation  too  much 
itself,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  explanation  of 
something  else. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i. 
sec.  iii.  §  6.  (II.  Substan>:es). 

That  of  a  father,  then,  should  be  an  ap- 
proximate equivalent  to  father's  in  English, 
and  that  from  a  father  should  correspond 
with  it  in  French,  are  phenomena  which 
are  by  no  means  difficult  of  explana- 
tion.. It  is  a  fact  in  Language.  That  of  a 
father  should  be  considered  as  the  in- 
flexional equivalent  to  father's,  is  a  gram- 
marian's error.  It  is  simply  an  ablative 
or  partitive  combination  of  words,  which, 
in  certain  cases,  gives  a  meaning  suffi- 
ciently near  to  that  of  father's  to  do  duty 
for  it.  But  the  combination  of  a  preposi- 
tion with  a  noun  is  one  thing,  an  inflexion, 
or  case,  another. 

When  this  difference  is  overlooked,  bad 
grammar  is  the  result.  This  is  a  horse  of 
John's  is  an  example  of  a  series  of  con- 
structions upon  which  much  argument  has 
been  misapplied.  It  looks  as  if  John's  was 
governed  by  of.  To  this  the  answer  is 
that  horses  must  be  supplied,  so  that  the 
full  exposition  of  the  sentence  would  be 
this  is  a  horse  of  John's  horses.  Yet  influ- 
ential writers  have  considered  that  this 
view  may  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  of  John 
having  only  one  horse.  There  are  two 
answers,  either  of  which  is  sufficient,  to 
this :  1 .  That  a  horse  of  John's  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  horse,  but  anything 
whatever  belonging  to  John,  giving  this  is 
a  horse  of  John's  things,  possessions,  or 
the  like.  This  is  the  substitution  of  some- 
thing general  in  the  predicate,  for  what 
was  special  in  the  subject ;  and  this  sub- 
stitution, as  a  point  of  philology,  is  legiti- 
mate. It  is  best  explained,  however,  in 
another  language.  In  Latin  lupus  =  wolf 
is  masculine,  while  triste  =  sad,  is  neuter. 
Yet 

Triste  lupws  stabulis, 
is  good  Latin.  It  means  [the]  wo//*  [is]  a 
bad- thing  for  the  folds.  When  we  had 
genders  in  English,  what  was  good  Latin 
was  good  English  also.  2.  What  applies 
in  Logic  to  the  syllogism  may  be  applied  in 
Philology  to  construction.  No  rule  is  more 
general  in  Logic  than  the  indifference  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  propositions. 
In 

All  A  are  B, 
All  C  are  A, 
All  C  are  B, 

if  A  stand  for  men,  and  C  for  heroes,  it 
matters  nothing  whether  B  mean  mortal  or 
immortal :  widely  different  as  the  conclu- 
sions are  as  matters  of  fact.  As  a  matter 
of  ratiocination,  the  conclusion  is  true  in 
either  case.  This  is  because  Logic  takes 
cognizance  of  the  form  of  argument  only, 
i.e.  takes  the  facts  provisionally,  or  rather 
(as  is  always  the  case  when  symbols  are 
used)  is  indifferent  to  what  they  may  be. 
Now  just  as  the  logician's  language  is  pro- 
visional, that  of  the  philologue  is  indefinite 
or  vague ;  i.e.  it  takes  no  cognizance  of 
the  number  of  John's  horses.  He  has  one. 
He  may,  or  may  not,  have  more.] 
1.  Its  import  purely  partitive.    This  is  most 
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conspicuous  when  the  word  part  itself 
precedes  :  as,  '  A  part  of  the  land  was 
wasted,'  '  A  certain  part  of  the  money  was 
set  aside  for  this  purpose.'  The  same  is 
the  case  with  some,  as  '  Some  of  the  men 
escaped.'  By  treating  a  whole  as  the  sum 
of  so  many  parts  of  which  all  are  taken,  of 
may  follow  even  so  complete  an  integer, 
or  unit,  as  all ;  as,  '  All  of  us  are  here.' 
The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  some  degrees  of 

vigour,  does  set  it  free  from  those  idle  companions. 

— Locke. 

2.  With  consist,  and  consisting.  Here,  per- 
haps, in  is  the  preposition  which  most 
usually  follows  ;  especially  with  the  verb, 
as  '  My  objection  consists  in  this.'  Never- 
theless, of  is  frequently  used.  Those  who 
would  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two 
combinations  may  find  it  in  the  fact  of  in 
being  the  more  appropriate  when  some 
single  leading  principle  or  character  is 
taken,  and  of  being  the  more  appropriate 
when  a  multiplicity  of  elements  is  enume- 
rated, '  Manhood  consists  in  strength  of 
will.'  '  Man  consists  of  body  and  soul.' 
Here  the  connection  of  the  construction 
with  the  notion  of  part  and  whole  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  the  key  to  the  following  com- 
binations ;  in  each  of  which  we  might  with 
but  a  slight  change  of  meaning  say  con- 
sisting of. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

He  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion, a  ripe  judgement,  and  a  strong  memory,  has 
joined  the  knowledge  o/the  liberal  arts. — Dry  den. 

3.  In  the  following,  the  two  meanings  become 
confluent;  the  accumulation  may  consist 
of  interest,  or  it  may  accrue^/rom  interest. 

They  will  receive  it  at  last  with  an  ample  accu- 
mulation of  interest. — Bishop  Smallridge. 

4.  The  notion  of  privation  may  be  super- 
added to  that  of  partition  ;  as  '  Deprived 
of  fortune,'  '  Bereft  o  f  means.'  This  con- 
struction, as  in  the  following  extract,  is 
extended  to  words  but  indirectly  connected 
with  privation. 

All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity,  and  the 
most  atheistical  person  in  the  world,  when  forsaken 
o/all  hopes  o/any  other  relief,  is  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him. — Archbis/iop  Tillotson. 

5.  With  superlative  adjectives. 

The  most  renowned  of  all  are  those  to  whom  the 
name  is  given  Philippiuaj. — Abbot,  Description  of  the 
World. 

We  profess  to  be  animated  with  the  best  hopes  of 
any  men  in  the  world. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

At  midnight  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable 
time  of  all  other,  all  those  virgins  arose  and  trimmed 
their  lamps. — Id. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shepherds 
at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  conceived 
then  to  have  been,  when  the  best  of  men  followed 
the  employment. — Pope,  Discourse  on  Pastoral 
Poetry. 

6.  From. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  o/fury,  not  of  strength,  or  of  strength 
proceeding  o/fury,  struck  Palladius  upon  the  side  of 
the  head. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

One  that  1  brought  up  of  a  puppy,  one  that  I 
saved  from  drowning. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able. — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

It  was  called  Corcyra  of  Corcyra  the  daughter  of 
iEsopus. — Sandys,  Travels. 

7.  Concerning ;  relating  to. 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  o/fame  and  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
But  for  your  own  republick. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 

This  cannot  be  understood  o/the  first  disposition 
of  the  waters,  as  they  were  "before  the  flood.— T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

8.  Out  of. 

Tet  of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  famish'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

Dry  den.  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The  House  of  Sleep. 
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9.  As  one  selected  from  among  others. 

He  is  the  only  person  of  all  others  for  an  epic 
poem. — Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of  my 
own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
errour.— Swift. 

10.  By.  Rare. 

She  dying 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  every  hearer. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Like  heav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 

That  tho'  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand, 
Yet  she  herself  supported  is  of  none. 
But  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

I  was  friendly  entertained  of  the  English  consul. 
— Sandys,  Travels. 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  those  be  bidden 
of  him. — Nelson,  Companion  to  the  Fasts  and  Festi- 
vals of  the  Church  of  England. 

11.  As  proceeding  from  ;  according  to. 

The  senate 

And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustom'd  greatness, 

Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 

Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 

'Gainst  the  state.   B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  most  of 
them  first  preached  amongst  you.— Archbishop  Til- 
lotson, Dedication. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  loved,  and  whose  delight 
Was  placed  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done, 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  189. 

12.  WithseZ/*:  (here  it  notes  power,  ability, 
choice,  or  spontaneity.  This,  however,  is 
signified  by  the  pronoun  rather  than  the 
preposition). 

Some  soils  put  forth  odorate  herbs  o/ themselves ; 
as  wild  thyme. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Of  himself  man  is  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty. 
— Stephens. 

The  Venice  glasses  would  crack  of  themselves. — 
Boyle. 

Of  himself  is  none, 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end ; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 

To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  of  himself,  and 
without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
against  it,  that  we  plainly  see  every  man  to  be  from 
another. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

A  free  people,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts  of 
civil  society,  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers. — Swift. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  angel  or  elf, 
Eor  he  ne'er  could  have  filled  it  so  well  of  himself. 

Id. 

13.  Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  condi- 
tion. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
good  education. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  Vie 
Grand  Rebellion. 

The  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a  liquor 
which  of  itself  is  of  no  colour,  provided  it  be  saline. 
— Boyle. 

The  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  ol  pow'r  to  raise  from  death. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  96. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  from 
being  de  termined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed, 
till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  na- 
ture, in  itself  and  consequences,  to  make  him  happy 
or  no. — Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of  the 
same  fertility  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent. — Id. 

14.  Noting  extraction. 

Lunsford  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in  Sus- 
sex.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Mr.  Bowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
vonshire, that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  country.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 

15.  Belonging  to. 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  owe  own, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  75. 

16.  Noting  the  material  of  anything. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  crystal,  save  that  the  fore  end  had  pannels  of 
sapphires  set  in  borders  of  gold,  and  the  hinder  end 
the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour. — Bacon, 
New  A  tlantis. 

The  common  materials  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  tho  evergreen  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  alder. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  an- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
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17.  Noting  the  motive. 

It  was  not  of  my  own  choice  I  undertook  this 
work.— Dryden. 

Our  sovereign  Lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind ; 
And  o/his  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree. 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  498. 

18.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 

As  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this 
fancy  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  had  not 
left  of  his  own  framing,  one  which  might  remain  as 
a  part  of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern 
whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with  efficacy,  yet 
without  superfluity  of  words. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

1 9.  Noting  something  that  has  some  parti- 
cular quality. 

Mother,  snys  the  thrush,  never  had  any  such  a 
friend  as  I  have  of  this  swallow.  No,  says  she,  nor 
ever  mother  such  a  fool  as  I  haveo/this  same  thrush. 
— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

20.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  o/the  ability 
which  God  giveth. — 1  Peter,  iv.  11. 

21.  Noting  preference,  or  postponence. 

Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower. — 
I  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1 

22.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 

O  miserable  o/ happy  !  is  this  the  end 
Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accursed,  of  bless'd  r 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  720. 

23.  Noting  causality. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason ;  which  of 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of  others, 
by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  man- 
kind.— Dryden. 

24.  Noting  proportion. 

How  many  are  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst 
scholars  themselves. — Locke. 

25.  Noting  kind  or  species. 

To  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success,  is  an  affair 
o/the  cabinet ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  success  may 
be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a  nation. — Swift. 

26.  Before  an  indefinite  expression  of  time : 
(as, '  of  late '  =  in  late  times ;  '  of  old '  =  in 
old  time). 

In  days  o/old  there  lived,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  1. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
three  hypostatical  principles. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

Off.  adv.    In  the  way  of  partition,  division, 
disunion,  separation,  breach  of  continuity. 
a.  In  the  way  of  divesting  anything. 

Where  are  you,  Sir  John  ?  come,  off  with  your 
boots.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Look  round  the  wood  with  lifted  eyes,  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree ; 
Then  rend  it  off. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  217. 
A  piece  of  silver  coined  for  a  shilling,  that  has 
half  tho  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling  than 
a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  sealed  yard,  is 
still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke  off.— Locke. 
I).  In  the  way  of  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
About  thirty  paces  o^were  placed  harquebusiers. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

c.  In  the  way  of  projection  or  relief. 

"lis  a  good  piece ; 
This  comes  o^well  and  excellent. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Alliens,  i.  1. 

d.  In  the  way  of  evanescence;  absence  or 
departure. 

Competitions  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it 
happens,  upon  this  or  that  occasion.— Sir  R.  L  Es- 
trange. 

e.  Signifying  any  kind  of  disappointment ; 
defeat  ;   interruption  ;  adverse  division 
(as,  '  the  affair  is  off;'  '  the  match  is  off'). 

f.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanism, 
either  off  or  on. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

g.  From  ;  not  toward  ;  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

Philoclea,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing  was 
before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  herself  to 
be  seen  unto  her  with  such  a  lightening  of  beauty 
upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look  on,  nor 
would  look  off.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Be  off.    Recede  from  an  intended  contract 
or  design. 

Come  off.    Escape  by  some  accident  or  sub- 
terfuge. 
Go  off. 

a.  Desert ;  abandon. 

b.  Applied  to  guns.    Take  fire  and  be  dis- 
charged ;  borrowed  from  the  arrow  and  bow. 

yffhand.    See  Offhand,  separate  entry. 
Well  or  ill  off.    Having  good  or  bad  suc- 
cess. 

Off.  adj.  Term  used  in  driving,  applied  to 
the  right-hand  side,  the  left-hand  being 
the  near  side,  or  that  side  on  which  the 
vehicle  is  to  be  kept  nearest  the  border  of 
the  road  :  (as,  '  off  horse'  of  a  team  ;  '  off 
side '  of  a  road). 

Off.  prep. 

\.  Not  on. 

I  continued  feeling  again  the  same  pain ;  and  find- 
ing it  grow  violent  I  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more  after 
the  third  time;  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor  kept  my 
chamber  a  day. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
2.  Distant  from. 

Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 
Ferrate,  about  two  miles  o#this  town,  though  most 
of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Off.  interj.  Expression  of  abhorrence,  or 
command  to  depart. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight ! 

Smith.  Plicedra. 

offal,  s.    [off +fall ;  German,  abfull.] 

1 .  Waste  meat ;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at 
the  table. 

He  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest,  and 
kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket-book. — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Carrion  ;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.      Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Cramm'd,  and  gorged,  nigh  burst, 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  632. 

Q.  Refuse ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of 

no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was  ac- 
counted an  argument  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
descent ;  God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other 
professions. — South,  Sermons. 

If  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 
That  after  death  his  mouldering  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind ; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind.  Dryden. 
4.  Anything  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome  ?  what  rubbish  and  what 
offal  ?  Sliakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corn.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
offcorn.  s.    Waste,  or  inferior  corn,  thrown 
out  during  dressing  ;  hinder  ends. 

Such  off-corn  as  cometh,  give  wife  for  her  share. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 
Offcut.  s.    In  Printing.    See  extract. 

[The]  offcut ...  is  that  part  of  a  printed  sheet 
which  is  cut  off,  and  which,  when  folded,  is  insei-ted 
in  the  middle  of  the  other  part,  forming  together  a 
regular  and  ordinary  succession  of  all  the  pages  in 
the  signature.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Offence,  s. 

1.  Crime  ;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  with  speed  their  hasty  course  they  plied, 
AVhere  Christ  the  Lord  for  our  offences  died. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which  after  some  few  hours 
Were  thine  without  offence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

2.  Transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  not  a 
power  to  punish  offences  against  it,  I  see  not  how 
the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punish  an 
alien  of  another  country.— Locke. 

3.  Injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of 
two  great  men,  but  I  hope  without  offence  to  their 
memories ;  for  I  loved  them  living,  and  reverence 
them  dead. — Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure  given  j  cause  of  disgust  ; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  not  blamed.— 2  Corinthians,  vi.  3. 

360 
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He  remembered  the  injury  of  the  children  of 
Bean,  who  had  been  a  snare  and  an  offence  unto  the 
people,  in  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  them  in  the 
ways. — 1  Maccabees,  v.  4. 

The  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  senses :  as  in  warming  upon  cold,  or 
refrigeration  upon  heat :  for  as  the  pains  of  the 
touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other  senses, 
so  likewise  are  the  pleasures. — Bacon. 

By  great  and  scandalous  offences,  by  incorrigible 
misdemeanours,  we  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 
church. — Bishop  Pearson. 

5.  Anger;  displeasure  conceived. 

Earnest  in  every  present  humour,  and  making 
himself  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give 
them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they  had  power  to 
make  just  revenge. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Attack  ;  act  of  the  assailant. 

Courtesy  that  seemed  incorporated  in  his  heart, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but 
only  to  stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence.— 
Richardson. 

Offence fui.   adj.     Injurious  ;  giving  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 
Offenceless.  adj.    Unoffending ;  innocent. 
You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one  would 
beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 
— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

I  shall  endeavour  it  may  be  offenceless  to  other 
men's  ears. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Offend,  v.  a.    [Lat.  offendo ;  pass.  part,  of- 
fensus.~] 

1.  Make  angry;  displease. 

Three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  offended  at  their  life. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxv.  2. 

If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ; 
Feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

The  emperour  himself  came  running  to  the  place 
in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice 
who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  offended 
with  them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided  by 
persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet 
and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful  things, 
as  it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences,  so  it 
is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  the 
danger  of  it. — Law. 

2.  Assail ;  attack. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offend  him  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Fhi- 
loxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet. — Sir  P.Sidney. 

3.  Transgress ;  violate. 

Many  fear 

More  to  offend  the  law.  Ballad. 

4.  Injure. 

Cheaply  you  sin,  and  punish  crimes  with  ease, 
Not  as  the  offended,  but  th'  offenders  please. 

Dryden. 

Offend,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  criminal;  transgress  the  law. 

This  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  brittle 
vessels  graven  images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend 
above  all  others. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xv.  13. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all. — James,  ii.  10. 

The  bishops  therefore  of  the  church  of  England 
did  noways  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials,  cir- 
cumstances, or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and 
good. —  White. 

2.  Cause  anger  ;  give  offence. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.— Shake- 
spear, King  Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Commit  transgression  :  (with  against). 

Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in  many 
instances  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar. 
— Swift. 

Offender,  s. 

1.  Transgressor;  guilty  person. 

All  that  watch  for  iniquity  are  cut  off,  that  make 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word. — Isaiah,  xxix.  20. 

Every  actual  sin,  besides  the  three  former,  must 
be  considered  with  a  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain 
stain,  or  blot  which  it  imprints  and  leaves  in  the 
offender. — Perkins. 

A  fine  and  slender  net  the  spider  weaves, 
Which  little  and  light  animals  receives; 
And  if  she  catch  a  common  bee  or  fly, 
They  with  a  piteous  groan  and  murmur  die ; 
But  if  a  wasp  or  hornet  she  entrap, 
They  tear  her  cords,  like  Samson,  and  escape ; 
So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies ; 
But  like  the  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flies. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 
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How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  th'  offence? 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

The  conscience  of  the  offender  shall  be  sharper 
than  an  avenger's  sword. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  absents  him- 
self from  publick  prayers,  cuts  himself  off  from  the 
church,  which  hath  always  been  thought  so  un- 
happy a  thing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punishment 
the  governors  of  the  church  can  lay  upon  the  worst 
offender.— Dr.  H.  More,  Wliole  Duty  of  Man. 

2.  One  who  has  done  an  injury. 

All  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  the  offender. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Offendress,  s.    Female  offender.  Rare. 

Virginity  murthers  itself,  and  should  be  buried 
in  highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  —  Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

Offensive,  adj. 

1.  Causing  anger  ;  displeasing;  disgusting. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find  is  but 
a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in  error,  which 
must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if  that  which 
we  do  to  please  God  most,  be  for  the  manifold 
defects  thereof  offensive  unto  him. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

It  shall  suffice  to  touch  such  customs  of  the  Irish 
as  seem  offensive  and  repugnant  to  good  govern- 
ment.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Causing  pain  ;  injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offensive 
to  the  stomach. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times makes  it  offensive,  and  which  custom  at  last 
will  overcome. — Arbuthnot. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubtedly  its  full 
share  of  faults,  and  of  very  serious  and  offensive 
faults.  If  Walpole  had  avoided  these  faults,  we  could 
have  pardoned  the  fastidiousness  with  which  he 
declined  all  fellowship  with  men  of  learning.  But 
from  these  faults  Walpole  was  not  one  jot  more  free 
than  the  garreteers  from  whose  contact  he  shrank. 
— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Horace 
Walpole. 

3.  Assailant ;  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he  had 
done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent  king 
by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. — Bacon. 

Their  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  defensive 
part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and  keeping  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  offensive ;  perpetually  objecting 
to  the  Catholick  scheme,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  which  clog  their  own. —  Waterland. 

'  But  what  of  that ! '  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  still 
smiling  at  the  fire.  '  There  is  disinterestedness  in 
the  world,  I  hope  ?  We  are  not  all  arrayed  in  two 
opposite  ranks:  the  offensive  and  the  defensive. 
Some  few  there  are  who  walk  between;  who  help 
the  needy  as  they  go ;  and  take  no  part  with  either 
side?  Urnph?' — Dickens,  Martin  ChuzzXewit,  ch. ii. 
Offensively,  adv.  In  an  offensive  manner. 
1.  Mischievously;  injuriously. 

In  the  least  thing  done  offensively  against  the  good 
of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for  as  our 
own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

2  So  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure. 

A  lady  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the  images 
in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  the  room  were 
not  extraordinarily  darkened,  embellished  with  se- 
veral offensively  vivid  colours. — Boyle,  Experiments 
and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 

3.  By  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 

Therewith  they  in  war  offensively  might  wound. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ii. 

All  I  shall  observe  on  this  head  is,  to  entreat  the 
polemick  divine,  in  his  controversy  with  the  deists, 
to  act  rather  offensively  than  to  defend ;  to  push 
home  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  theirs,  rather  than  to  spend  time  in  solving 
the  objections  of  every  opponent. — Goldsmith,  Es- 
says, xvii. 

Ofiensiveness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Offensive;  injuriousness  ;  mischief; 
cause  of  disgust. 

The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 
and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
without  any  offensiveness. — Grew,  Museum. 

Offer,  v.  a.  [Lat.  offero  (ob  +fero  =  bear) 
=  carry  to,  present  to,  lay  in  the  way  of, 
anything.] 

1.  Present;  exhibit  anything  so  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings ;  some  sort  of  truths  result  from 
any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  pro- 
positions.—Locke, 
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The  heathen  women  under  the  Mosul  offer-  them- 
selves to  the  flames  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
— Collier. 

2.  Sacrifice ;  immolate ;  present  as  an  act  of 
worship. 

They  offered  unto  the  Lord  the  same  time  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen 
and  seven  thousand  sheep.— 2  Chronicles,  xv.  11. 

An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.— 1  Peter,  ii.  5. 

Whole  herds  of  offer'd  bulls  about  the  fire, 
And  bristled  boars  and  woolly  sheep  expire. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AVneid,  xi.  302. 

When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  offer  up  himself  to 
his  conscience,  and  to  resign  to  justice  and  truth, 
he  should  be  so  far  from  avoiding  the  lists,  that  he 
should  rather  enter  with  inclination,  and  thank  God 
for  the  honour. — Collier. 

3.  Bid,  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 
Will  rich  Iolas  yield,  but  offer  more. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  79. 

4.  Attempt;  commence. 

Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  began  first  to  offer  violence. — 2  Maccabees,  iv. 
40. 

5.  Propose. 

In  that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  re- 
mote speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation. — Locke. 

Our  author  offers  no  reason. — Id. 

'  Mrs.  G  ,  won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire? '  said 

her  husband,  unwilling  to  take  the  more  comfort- 
able seat  without  offering  it  to  her.  '  You  see  I've 
seated  myself  here,  Mr.  Glegg,'  returned  this  supe- 
rior woman:  'you  can  roast  yourself,  if  you  like.' — 
George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii. 
ch.  iii. 
Offer,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  present;  be  at  hand  ;  present  itself. 

Th'  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies. 

Dryden. 

2.  Make  an  attempt. 

No  thought  can  imagine  a  greater,  heart  to  see 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer  to 
make  any  wrongful  threatening  upon  him. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land. — 
Bacon. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Men  of  my  order  are  not  to  be  treated  after  this 
manner. — I  would  treat  the  pope  and  his  cardinals 
in  the  same  manner  if  they  offer  to  see  my  wife 
without  my  leave. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

3.  With  at.    Make  an  attempt. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. — Bacon. 

The  masquerade  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that 
he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice  and 
call  too. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  contains  the  grounds  of  his  doctrine,  and  offers 
at  somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  hastily 
eneaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  cost  us  sixty  millions. 
—Swift. 

Offer,  s. 

1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 
face, 

For  life  predestined  to  the  Gnome's  embrace ; 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  denied. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer, 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. — 
Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so : 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

3.  Proposal  made. 

The  offers  he  doth  make, 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take. 

Daniel. 

I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place, 
what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with 
her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  saving. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  or 
folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immediately  be 
answered. — Locke. 

The  Arians,  Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  were 
then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by  the  Ca- 
tholicks,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  con- 
curring judgement  of  the  writers  tnat  lived  before 
the  controversy  began ;  but  they  declined  the  offer. 
—  Waterland. 
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4.  Price  bid  ;  act  of  bidding  a  price. 
When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between, 

Making  by  second  hand  their  offers : 
Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 
With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

5.  Attempt ;  endeavour. 

Many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  offers  of  na- 
ture, and  cause  motions  by  consent ;  as  in  groaning, 
or  crying  upon  pain. — Bacon. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some 
essay,  some  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  that 
the  heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full 
and  big,  and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it  wants 
strength  to  bring  forth.— South,  Sermons. 

One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer  at  modern  architec- 
ture, but  at  the  same  time  that  the  architect  has 
shown  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may 
see  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  way. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

6.  Something  given  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment. 

Fair  streams  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clearness 
to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the 
tribute  offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  a  while 
with  me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to  find  some- 
thing that  pities  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
offerabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  offered. 
Rare. 

Allowing  all  that  hath  Cesar's  image  only  on  it 
offerabie  to  Cesar.— jr.  Montague,  Devout  Essays. 
pt.  i.  p.  124  :  1648. 
Offerer,  s. 

1 .  One  who  makes  an  offer. 

Bold  offerers 
Of  suite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife. 

Chapman,  1'ranslation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  wor- 
ship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the 
onlv  thing  God  respecteth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac, 
the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  undeter- 
mined, and  to  the  offerer's  discretion.  —  South, 
Sertnons. 

Offering;,  verbal  abs.  Sacrifice ;  anything 
immolated,  or  offered  in  worship. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed. — Isaiah,  liii.  10. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Id.,  1'roilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3. 
The  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod ; 
Admired  the  destined  offering  to  his  queen, 
A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AVneid,  vi.  550. 
What  nations  now  to  Juno's  power  will  pray, 
Or  offerings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ?     Ibid.  i.  74. 

I'll  favour  her, 

That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life. 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.  Addison,  Cato. 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice. 

young,  Love  of  Fame,  iii.  225. 

Offertory,  s.  Anthem  chanted  during  the 
offering,  a  part  of  the  mass  ;  and,  since  the 
reformation,  applied  to  the  sentences  in 
the  communion-office,  read  while  the  alms 
are  collected  :  and  hence  the  act  of  offer- 
ing. 

Then  shall  the  priest  return  to  the  Lord's  table, 
and  begin  the  offertory. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Holy  Communion,  rubric. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  Te 
Deum  sung. — Bacon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its 
anciently  inseparable  appendant,  the  offertory. — 
r    Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Offerture.  s.    Offer  ;  proposal  of  kindness. 
The  people's  good  should  be  first  considered ;  not 
bargained  for,  and  bought  by  inches  with  the  bribe 
of  more  offertures— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  xi. 

Offhand,  adj.    Free  and  easy. 

'  Why  as  to  that  you  know,  Pinch,' pursued  the 
other,  stirring  the  fire  again  and  speaking  in  his 
rapid,  off-hand  way :  '  its  all  very  right  and  proper 
to  be  fond  of  parents  when  we  have  them,  and  to 
bear  them  in  remembrance  after  they're  dead,  if  you 
have  ever  known  anything  of  them.  But  as  I  never 
did  know  anything  about  mine  personally,  you 
know,  why  I  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  senti- 
mental about  'em.  And  I  am  not :  that's  the  truth.' 
—Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.vi. 
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'And  this,'  said  John, 'is  Mr.  Chuzzlewit.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  him ! '  John  had  an  off-hand  man- 
ner of  his  own  ;  so  they  shook  hands  warmly,  and 
were  friends  in  no  time.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit, ch.  xii. 

This  is  certainly  a  true  compound  rather 
than  a  pair  of  words.  When  the  combina- 
tion is  adverbial,  as  '  He  did  it  off  hand' 
the  combination  gives  a  pair  of  words 
rather  than  a  true  compound. 
Office,  s.    [Lat.  officiurn.~] 

1.  Public  charge  or  employment;  magis- 
tracy. 

You  have  contrived  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  <#'ee-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  iti  twain.     Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Is  it  the  magistrate's  office  to  hear  causes  or  suits 
at  law,  and  to  decide  them  ? — Kettleworih. 

'  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,'  said  Lord  Mar- 
ney.  '  What  are  the  women  to  us  ? '  '  Peel  ought  to 
have  taken  office,'  said  the  Duke  of  Fitz-Aquitaine. 
'He  should  have  remembered  how  much  he  owed 
to  Ireland.'  '  Peel  ought  to  have  taken  office,'  said 
Lord  de  Mowbray.  '  The  garter  will  become  now  a 
mere  party  badge.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  to 
the  impartial  pen  that  traces  these  memoirs  of  our 
times  to  agree,  though  for  a  different  reason,  with 
these  distinguished  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
One  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  have  taken  office  in  183a.— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Agency  ;  peculiar  use. 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office.        Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1 . 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms, 
every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one 
prism. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

3.  Business  ;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  48. 

4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 

Wolves  and  bears 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  see  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoustre- 
ment,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. — Id.,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you. — 
75  id.  i.  1. 

The  wolf  took  occasion  to  do  the  fox  a  good  office. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 
To  save  the  reliques  of  abandon'd  Troy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  A^neid,  i.  840. 

Then,  looking  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  him  from 
whom  he  had  recfived  so  deep  an  injury,  he  repeated 
the  solemn  words  of  Scripture,  ' "  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it." — I,  whom 
thou  hast  injured,  will  be  the  first  to  render  thee 
the  decent  offices  due  to  the  dead.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxxvi. 

5.  Act  of  worship. 

This  gate 

Ins'ructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows 
you 

To  morning's  holy  office. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

6.  Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  hath  children  or  servants,  let  him 
take  care  that  they  say  their  prayers  before  they 
begin  their  work  :  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

7.  Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  parti- 
cular business. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices!  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
Let  offices  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  gal- 
leries to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself. — Bacon, 

8.  Place  where  business  is  transacted. 

What  shall  good  old  York  see  there, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  2. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but 
hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet 
as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several 
offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  had  set  up  a  kind  of  office  of  address ;  his 
general  correspondencies  by  letters.— Bishop  FelL 
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The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  in  a  first  floor  up  a  court 
behind  the  Bank  of  England;  the  house  of  Wilkins 
Elasher,  Esquire,  was  at  Brixton,  Surrey  ;  the  horse 
and  stanhope  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  were  at 
an  adjacent  livery  stable;  the  groom  of  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his  way  to  the  West  End 
to  deliver  some  game ;  the  clerk  of  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  had  gone  to  his  dinner;  and  so  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  himself  cried,  'Come  in,'  when 
Mr.  Pell  and  his  companions  knocked  at  the  count- 
ing-house door — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  iv. 

From  the  correspondence  thus  winnowed,  Mr. 
Egerton  first  selected  those  on  business,  which  he 
put  methodically  together  in  one  division  of  his 
pocket-book  ;  and  secondly,  those  of  a  private  na- 
ture, which  he  as  carefully  put  into  another. ...  It 
was  his  custom  to  answer  his  correspondence  at  his 
office;  and  to  his  office, a,  few  minutes  afterwards, he 
slowly  took  his  way— Lord  Lytlon,  My  Novel,  b.ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  fa  st  element  of 
a  compound. 

Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself 
on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box 
with  a  pen-knife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and 
then  with  great  dexterity  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  lv. 
office,  v,  a.    Perform  ;  discharge  ;  do. 
I  will  be  gone,  although 
The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  officed  all. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  in.  2. 

Officer,  s. 

1.  Man  employed  by  the  public. 

"lis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
I  do  demand 
If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  ?        Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.— Bacon. 

If  it  should  fall  into  the  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  be  the  several  officers  of  his 
court.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer  he  locks  himself 
up  from  all  approaches.— South,  Sermons. 

Birds  of  prey  are  an  emblem  of  rapacious  officers. 
A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence  from  them 
that  which  by  violence  they  took  away  from  others. 
— Sir  22.  L' Estrange. 

Since  he  has  appointed  officers  to  hear  it,  a  suit  at 
law  in  itself  must  needs  be  innocent. — Kettleworth. 

2.  Commander  in  the  army. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  failed  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  419. 

I  summon'd  all  my  officers  in  haste. 
All  came  resolved  to  die  in  my  defence.  Dryden. 

The  bad  disposition  he  made  in  landing  his  men, 
shews  him  not  only  to  be  much  inferiour  to  Pompey 
as  a  sea  officer,  but  to  have  had  little  or  lio  skill  in 
that  element.— Arluthnot. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending 
criminals,  or  men  accountable  to  the  law. 

The  thieves  are  possest  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

Officered,  adj.    Commanded ;  supplied  with 

officers. 

What  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by 
Irish  papists  and  outlaws  'i— Addison,  Freeholder. 
Official,  adj. 

1.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard  to 
use. 

In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  official  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions 
had  been  superfluous.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  public  charge. 

The  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Remains 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 
'  Tell  'em  to  go  somewhere  else.  We  don't  do  that 
style  of  business  here,'  said  Mr.  Mould.  '  Like  their 
impudence  to  proposes  it.  Who  is  it  f'  '  Why,' re- 
turned Tacker,  pausing, '  that's  where  it  is,  you  see. 
It's  the  beadle's  son-in-law.'  'The  beadle's  son-in- 
law,  eh?'  said  Mould.  '  Well!  I'll  do  it  if  the  beadle 
follows  in  his  cocked  hat ;  not  else.  We  carry  it  off 
that  way,  by  looking  official,  but  it'll  be  low  enough 
then.  His  cocked  hat,  mind!'  '  I'll  take  care,  sir,' 
reyoined  Tacker.  —  Dickens,  dlartin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxv. 
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With  these  words  the  worthy  woman,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  dropped  in  to  take  tea  as  a  delicate 
little  attention,  rather  than  to  have  any  engagement 
on  the  premises  in  an  official  capacity,  crossed  to 
Mr.  Chuffey,  who  was  seated  in  the  same  corner  as 
of  old,  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlvi. 

Official,  s.    Official  person  ;  office  holder. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of 
causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  over  familiar  with  his 
wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  and  could  not 
prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  before  the  bishop's 
official  for  defamation. — Camden. 

This  ominous  and  horrid  member  of  Parliament, 
Squire  Hazeldean's  favourite  county  member,  Sir 
John,  was  one  of  those  legislators  especially  odious 
to  officials— an  independent  'large-acred' member, 
who  would  no  more  take  office  himself  than  he 
would  cut  down  the  oaks  in  his  park,  and  who  had 
no  bowels  of  human  feeling  for  those  who  had  op- 
posite tastes  and  less  magnificent  means. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.ix.  ch.  iv. 

Officially,  adv.    In  an  official  manner. 

1.  By  authority. 

Some  bitterness  is  officially  squeezed  into  every 
man's  cup  for  his  soul's  health. — Sterne,  Sermon  on 
Penances. 

2.  Agreeably  to  the  duties  of  an  office ;  by 
virtue  of  an  office. 

Off  icialty.  s.    Charge  or  post  of  an  official. 

The  office  of  an  officially  to  an  archdeacon. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Officiate,  v.  a.  Give  in  consequence  of  office. 

All  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  19. 

He  [Mr.  Pickwick]  was  much  troubled  at  first,  by 
the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  to  act  as 
godfather  to  their  offspring ;  but  he  has  become  used 
to  it  now,  and  officiates  as  a  matter  of  course. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  lvii. 

Officiate,  v.  n. 

1.  Discharge  an  office,  commonly  in  worship. 

No  minister  officiating  in  the  church  can  with  a 
good  conscience  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  aforesaid  law. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

AVho  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiates  at  the 
altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever  said  we 
offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul  ?— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

To  prove  curates  no  servants,  is  to  rescue  them 
from  that  contempt  which  they  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion ;  which  considering  the 
number  of  persons  officiating  this  way,  must  be 
very  prejudicial  to  religion. — Collier. 

2.  Perform  an  office  for  another. 
Officiating,  part.  adj.   Performing  an  office. 

You  must  know,  that,  besides  Conius  and  Bacchus, 
that  princess  of  sublunary  affairs,  the  Diva  Fortuna, 
is  frequently  worshipped  at  Beaujeu's,  and  he,  as 
officiating  high  priest,  hath,  as  in  reason  he  should, 
a  considerable  advantage  from  a  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice.— iStr  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Officinal,   adj.     [Lat.  officina  =  workshop.] 

1.  Connected  with  a  workshop. 

I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroideries.— Johnson,  Rambler, 
no.  123. 

2.  In  Pharmacy.  Applied  to  preparations 
and  drugs,  and  signifying  that  they  are 
according  to  the  recognized  formulae. 

Officious,  adj. 

1 .  Kind  ;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet,  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  9S. 

2.  In  Diplomacy.  Applied  to  the  tender  of 
kind  service  in  the  way  of  mediation,  and 
opposed  to  Official. 

3.  Importunately  forward. 

You  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious,  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

Addison,  Cato,  ii.  1. 

Officiously,  ado.    In  an  officious  manner. 
1.  Importunately  forward. 

This  was  the  rare  morsel  so  officiously  snatched 
up. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 
•2.  Dutifully  ;  with  proper  service. 

Trusting  only  upon  our  Saviour,  we  act  wisely  and 
justly,  gratefully  and  officiously— Barrow,  Sermons. 
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3.  Kindly ;  with  unasked  kindness. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst, 
And  led  to  living  streams  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  469, 

Officiousness.  s. 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or  en- 
deavour. 

I  shew  my  officiousness  by  an  offering,  though  I 
should  betray  my  poverty  by  the  measure.  —  South, 

Sermons. 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  minis- 
terial officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  and  expedition  as  iu 
the  eagle. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Offing,  s.    In  Navigation.    See  second  ex- 
tract. 

We  had  by  noon  a  pretty  good  offing.— Carteret's 
Voyage. 

Offing  implies  out  at  sea,  or  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  shore,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and  no 
need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship  ;  thus,  if  a  ship 
from  shore  be  seen  sailing  out  towards  the  sea  they 
say  '  She  stands  for  the  offing.'  And  if  a  ship,  having 
the  shore  near  her,  have  another  a  good  way  with- 
out her,  or  towards  the  sea,  '  That  ship  is  in  the 
offing.' — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Offset.  S. 

1.  Sprout ;  shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  producing  offsets  or  creeping 
under  ground. — Ray. 

Some'plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root( 
others  by  offsets,  and  in  others  the  branches  set  in 
the  ground  will  take  root. — Locke. 

2.  In  Architecture.  Set-off. 

The  Pyramid  at  Nimroud  . . .  measures  a  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  each  way ...  is  composed  o' 
beautiful  stone  masonry,  ornamented  by  buttresses 
and  offsets,  above  which  the  wall  was  continued  per- 
pendicularly in  brickwork. — Ferguson,  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Offscouring;.  s.     Recrement ;  part  rubbed 
away  in  cleaning  anything. 

Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people. — Lamentations,  iii.  45. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very  filth  of 
the  world,  and  the  off-scouring  of  all  things.— Ket- 
tlewell. 

Offscum.  adj.    Refuse  ;  vile. 

A  most  vile  game,  devised  by  the  offscum  rascals  of 
men. — Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  207  :  1626. 
Offspring-.  S. 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever,  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally 
doth  seem  to  continue  itself  by  offspring  and  pro- 
pagation.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Thing  propagated  or  generated  ;  children ; 
descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  mankind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin  ; 
This  was  a  charge,  that  all  his  heirs  did  bind, 
And  all  his  offspring  grew  corrupt  therein. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Dryden. 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  not 
to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deiti-s.— Addison, 

Spectator. 

[This]  explains  the  fact  that  nearly-related  indi- 
viduals are  less  likely  to  have  offspring  than  others  ; 
and  that  their  offspring,  when  they  have  them,  are 
frequently  feeble.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

3.  Production  of  any  kind. 

Though  both'fell  before  their  hour, 
Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  power; 
Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast, 
Nor  death's  dark  vail  their  days  o'ercast. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 
Offuscate.  v.  a.  [hat. fuscus  =  brown.]  Dim; 
cloud ;  darken. 

Disdaining  and  despising  all  vice  and  laziners, 
which  offuscate  and  diframe  the  children  of  good 
houses.  —  Wodroephe,  French  Grammar  p.  364 : 
1623. 

Offuscation.  s.    Act  of  darkening. 

Is  this  the  honour  which  man  hath  by  being  a 
little  world,  that  he  hath  these  earthquakes  in  him- 
self, sudden  shakings;  these  lightnings,  sudden 
flashes;  these  thunders,  sudden  noises;  these 
eclypses,  sudden  offuscations  and  darkenings  of  his 
senses,  &c.  ? — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  6. 

Offward.  adj.  In  Navigation.  See  extract. 
Ojfward  [is]  the  situation  of  a  ship  winch  lies 
aground  and  leans  from  the  shore.  Thus  they  sav, 
'  The  ship  heels  offward,'  when,  being  aground,  sfie 
heels  towards  the  waterside,  and  'The  ship  lies  with 
her  stern  to  the  offward,  and  the  head  to  the  shore- 
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ward '  when  her  stern  is  toward  the  sea,  and  head 
to  the  shore. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Bur- 
ney.) 

Oft.  adv.  [A.S.]  Often ;  frequently ;  not 
rarely ;  not  seldom. 

In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. — 
2  Corinthians,  xi.  23. 

It  may  be  a  true  faith,  for  so  much  as  it  is ;  it  is 
one  part  of  true  faith,  which  is  oft  mistaken  for  the 
whole. — Hammond. 

Glory  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  of  test  wreck'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  227. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

Often,  adv.  Oft ;  frequently ;  many  times  ; 
not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
In  journeyings  often— %  Corinthians,  xi.  26. 
He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been  given 
him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him ;  wherefore  he 
sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and  communed  with  him. 
— Acts,  xxiv.  26. 
A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 
and  high, 

That  often  had  bewitcht  the  sea-gods  with  her  eye. 

Drayton. 

Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
than  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  does  not  oftener  talk 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country  in 
former  ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contempora- 
ries ? — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Death  seldom  now  arrives  by  oppression  of  the 
brain  or  the  lungs  singly,  but  oftener  by  oppression 
of  many  organs  simultaneously. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  xxxiv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Our  merciful  God  first  visited  this  people  in  great 
and  often  mercy. — Archbishop  Sandys,  Sermons. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities. — I  Timothy,  v.  23. 

See,  by  often  trials,  what  turn  they  take. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education,  §  66. 
oftenness.  s.  Frequency. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none,  except 
in  the  seldomness  and  oftenness  of  doing  well. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Oftentimes,  adv.  From  the  composition  of 
this  word  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
oft  was  once  an  adjective,  of  which  often 
was  the  plural ;  which  seems  retained  in 
the  phrase  thine  often  infirmities.  —  see 
Often.]    Frequently;  many  times  ;  often. 

Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter  need- 
less, to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  and  opened  in 
the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  our  publick  prayer? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
future  state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and 
solve  the  present  irregularities  of  Providence,  whe- 
ther the  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or  always  the 
most  miserable. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Ofttimes.  adv.    Frequently;  often. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  managed.  Milton,  Paradise  Losf. 

Ofttimes  before  I  hither  did  resort, 
Charm'd  with  the  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  iv.  1. 
Ogdoastich.  s.  [Gr.  oktio  =  eight,  6y5ooc,= 
eighth  +  <rri'?,  Tn'^oc  =  rank,  line.]  Poem  of 
eight  lines.  (The  spelling  of  Howell  shows 
that  the  word  was  treated  as  one  of  French 
origin  ;  also  that  the  ch  was  sounded  as  k. 
Possibly,  in  Howell,  the  accent  may  have 
been  on  the  last  syllable.  The  ch,  when  it 
represents  the  Greek  \,  and  is  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
sounded  as  tsh  ;  so  that  the  spelling  in  que, 
though  inaccurate,  is  not  without  an  ad- 
vantage.) 

His  request  to  Diana  in  an  hexastich,  and  her 
answer  in  an  ogdoastich,  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, . . .  are  in  the  British  story. — Selden,  Notes 
on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

It  will  not  be  much  out  of  the  bias  to  insert,  in 
this  ogdoastique,  a  few  verses  of  the  Latin  which 
was  spoken  in  that  age. — Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  143. 

Ogee.  s.    In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

A  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture,  consisting  of  a 
round  and  a  hollow ;  almost  in  the  form  of  an  B,  and 
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is  the  same  with  what  Vitruvius  calls  cima.  Cima 
reversa,  is  an  ogee  with  the  hollow  downwards. — 
Harris. 

Ogee  [is]  a  moulding  formed  by  the  combination 
of  a  round  and  hollow,  part  being  concave  and  part 
convex.  In  classical  architecture  ogees  are  exten- 
sively used.  In  Gothic  architecture  also  ogees  are 
very  abundantly  employed:  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably quirked ;  in  Norman  work  they  are  very 
rarely  found,  and  are  far  less  common  in  the  early 
English  than  in  the  later  styles.  This  moulding, 
the  mediaeval  name  of  which  was  Ressant,  assumed 
different  forms  at  different  periods,  and  the  varia- 
tions, although  not  sufficiently  constant  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  building, 
often  impart  very  great  assistance  towards  deter- 
miningits  age. .  .  .  Am  ogee  arch  [is]  a  pointed  arch, 
the  sides  of  which  are  each  formed  of  two  con- 
trasted curves.  The  French  ogive  describes  an  or- 
dinary pointed  arch,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
inflected  curves  of  arches  or  mouldings  to  which 
our  ogee  applies. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Ogganition.  s.  [Lat.  oggannio.~]  Act  of 
snarling  like  a  dog;  murmuring;  grum- 
bling. Hare. 

Nor  will  I  abstain,  notwithstanding  your  oggan- 
nition,  to  follow  the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity. 
— Bishop  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  2SS:  1025. 

Ogham,  s.    [Irish  Gaelic] 

1.  Occult  mode  of  writing  ;  cypher;  crypto- 
graphic alphabet. 

King  Charles  I.  corresponded  with  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  when  in  Ireland,  in  the  ogham  cipher. 
— Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  ch.  vi. 

Besides  the  alphabet  they  used  for  ordinary  oc- 
casions, the  ancient  Irish  were  in  possession  also, 
we  are  told,  of  a  secret  mode  of  writing,  such  as  is 
known  to  have  been  used  for  sacred  purposes  among 
the  hierarchies  of  the  east.  And  here,  again,  we  find 
their  pretensions  borne  out  by  such  apt  concurrence 
with  antiquity,  as  could  hardly  have  been  concerted 
in  even  the  subtile  scheme  of  vanity  and  imposture. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  first  Irish 
letters  were,  from  the  material  on  which  they  had 
been  first  inscribed,  called  Feadha,  or  Woods  —  in 
the  same  manner  as,  according  to  a  learned  Hebraist, 
every  word  denoting  books  in  the  Pentateuch  has 
direct  reference  to  the  material,  whether  wood  or 
stone,  of  which  they  are  composed.  With  a  similar 
and  no  less  striking  coincidence,  the  name  Ogam  or 
Ogma,  applied  traditionally  to  the  occult  form  of 
writing  among  the  Irish,  and  of  whose  meaning  the 
Irish  themselves  seem  till  of  late  to  have  been  ig- 
norant, is  found  to  be  a  primitive  Celtic  term,  sig- 
nifying the  secrets  of  Letters  ;  and,  to  confirm  still 
further  this  meaning,  it  is  known  that  the  Gaulish 
God  of  Eloquence  was,  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  his  art  with  letters,  called,  by  his  worshippers, 
Ogmius. — T.  Moore,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopae- 
dia, History  of  Ireland. 

2.  Artificial  mode  of  speech. 

The  ancient  Irish  also  used  an  obscure  mode  of 
speaking,  which  was  likewise  called  ogham. — O  Dono- 
van. Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  introduction, 
xlviiii. 

Ogle.  v.  a.  [German,  augeln,  from  auge 
=  eye.]  View  with  side  glances,  as  in 
fondness,  or  with  a  design  not  to  be 
heeded. 

From  their  high  scaffold  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  ere  they  speak. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  44. 

Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  look- 
ing-glass.— Arbuthnot. 

Mr.  Tigg,  who,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  shab- 
biness,  was  still  understood  to  be  in  some  sort  a 
lady's  man.  in  right  of  his  upper  lip  and  his  frogs  . . . 
ogled  the  three  Miss  Chuzzlewits  with  the  least  ad- 
mixture of  banter  in  his  admiration,  as  though  he 
would  observe, '  You  are  positively  down  upon  her 
to  too  great  an  extent,  my  sweet  creatures,  upon  my 
t  soul  you  are !  '—Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 
Ogle.  v.  n.    Cast  ogles. 

I  marry  without  more  ado ; 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ? 
Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling, 
Attested  glad  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  anticipated. 

Ogle.  s.    Side  glance. 

I  teach  the  church  ogle  in  the  morning,  and  the 
playhouse  ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  also  brought 
over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  for  the  ring. — 
Addison,  Spectator,  no.  40. 

For  glances  beget  ogles ;  ogles,  sighs ; 
Sighs,  wishes ;  wishes,  words  ;  and  words  a  letter. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xvi. 
'  So's  her's,'  said  the  fat  boy.  '  You're  her.'  The 
boy  grinned  to  add  point  to  the  compliment,  and 
put  his  eyes  into  something  between  a  squint  and  a 
cast,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  intended 
for  an  ogle. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.liv. 
Ogler.  s.    One  who  ogles ;  sly  gazer  ;  one 
who  views  with  side  glances. 
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Upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
oglers  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
the  face. — Addison. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outsideof  his  eye  inward, and  the  white  upward. 
— Arbuthnot. 

Ogling,  verbal  abs.  Practice  of  viewing  with 
side  glances. 

If  the  female  tongue  will  bo  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right  ?  Could  they  talk  of 
the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  planets, 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon 
oglings,  and  clandestine  marriages. — Addison. 

If  we  inspect  into  the  usual  process  of  modern 
courtship,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  in  a  devout 
turn  of  the  eyes,  called  ogling. — Swift,  Fragment. 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  1795,  threw  out  oglings  and  glances  of 
tenderness. — Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Begicide  Peace. 
Oglio.  s.    See  Olla. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  good,  I  will 
not  so  much  as  once  offer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  they  have  still  the  upper  end ;  yet,  like 
great  oglios,  they  rather  make  a  shew  than  provoke 
appetite.— Sir  J.  Suckling. 

He  that  keeps  an  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  oglios  of  guests,  as  well  as  of  dishes, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good  as 
a  tacit  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  intruders.— Sir  B. 
L'Estrange. 

Ogre.  s.    [  ?  ] 

1.  Imaginary  monster  of  the  East. 

The  prince  heard  enough  to  convince  him  of  his 
clanger,  and  then  perceived  that  the  lady,  who  called 
herself  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  was  an 
ogress,  wife  to  one  of  those  savage  demons  called 
ogres,  who  stay  in  remote  places,  and  make  use  of  a 
thousand  wiles  to  surprize  and  devour  passengers. 
— Translation  of  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

By  some  the  term  ogre  is  derived  from  Oegir,  one 
of  the  giants  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  while 
others  have  thought  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Ogurs,  or  Onogurs,  a  savage  Asiatic  horde,  which 
overran  part  of  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  Italian  form  of  the  word  [orco] 
seems  to  point  to  the  Latin  orcus  as  its  origin.— 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Frightful  object. 

'  For  goodness  sake,  Mrs.  Todgers,'  interposed 
the  lively  Merry,  '  don't  call  him  a  gentleman. 
My  dear  Cherry,  Pinch  a  gentleman  !  The 
idea !'...'  He's  the  most  hideous,  goggle-eyed 
creature,  Mrs.  Todgers,  in  existence,'  resumed 
Merry :  '  quite  an  ogre.  The  ugliest,  awkwardest, 
frightfullest  being  you  can  imagine.' — C.  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 
Ogress,  s. 

1.  Female  ogre. 

(For  example  see  Ogre.) 

2.  In  Heraldry.  Cannon  balls  of  a  black 
colour. 

Argent,  two  bends  sable  between  two  ogresses. — 
Ashmole,  Berkshire,  ii.  417. 

Oh*  interj.  An  exclamation  denoting  pain, 
sorrow,  or  surprise. 

Oh  me,  all  the  horse  have  got  over  the  river ;  what 
shall  we  do? — /.  Walton,  Compleat  Angler. 

My  eyes  confess  it, 
My  every  action  speaks  my  heart  aloud  : 
But  oh,  the  madness  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet  !      Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 

Oidium.  s.  Mould,  or  mildew,  affecting  the 
grape.    See  extracts. 

Oidium  [is]  a  supposed  genus  of  Mucedines,  but 
very  probably  consisting  merely  of  imperfect  con- 
ditions of  more  complex  nature.  The  oidia  have 
recently  attracted  great  attention  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  form  called  Oi- 
dium Tuckeri  on  the  vines  of  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic islands.  This,  however,  like  Oidium  leucoco- 
nium  and  others,  appears  to  be  only  the  conidiferous 
mycelium  of  an  erysiphe,  or  some  allied  plant. — 
Griffiths  and  Henfrey,  Micrographic  Dictionary. 

One  genus  of  moulds  was  long  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly destructive  to  living  vegetable  tissues,  and  the 
grape  mildew,  peach  mildew,  blanc  de  rosier,  &c., 
are  all'  attributable  to  it ;  but  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  these  supposed  species  of  oidium  are  not 
true  moulds,  but  merely  states  of  different  species 
of  erysiphe.  —  Berkeley,  Introduction  to  Crypto- 
gamic  Botany,  §  318. 
Oil.  s.    [A.S.  ele ;  Lat.  oleum.'] 
1.  Fatty,  inflammable  animal  or  vegetable 
product  so  called,  the  best  known  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  being  whale  oil 
(animal)  and  olive  oil  (vegetable).  Gene- 
rally liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
They  are  either  fixed  or  volatile. 

After  this  expressed  oil,  we  made  trial  of  a  dis- 
tilled one;  and  for  that  purpose  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil  or  spirit. — Boyle. 
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Tlie  vulgar  proverb, '  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,' 
local  and  idiomatic  as  it  appears,  however,  has  been 
borrowed  and  applied  by  ourselves; . . . '  To  carry 
oil  to  a  city  of  olives,'  a  similar  proverb,  occurs  in 
Greek. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Phi- 
losophy of  Proverbs. 

There  are  two  classes  of  oils  secreted  by  plants : 
the  one  contains  the  highly  volatile  or  essential  oils 
as  they  are  termed,  which  impart  the  fragrant  or 
disagreeable  odours  peculiar  to  different  plants ;  and 
the  other  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  those  extracted  from 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  the  seeds  of  flax,  &c. . . .  The 
first  kind  are  generally  contained  in  spherical  or 
oblong  cells  in  the  leaves  and  cortical  parts  of 
plants ;  when  held  to  the  light  these  parts  appear  as 
if  they  were  punctured,  owing  to  the  superior  tran- 
sparency of  "the  receptacles  in  which  the  oil  is  de- 
posited. . . .  These  are  rarely  found  in  the  cortical 
parts  like  the  others,  but  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted from  the  seed  or  its  envelopes,  and  some- 
times from  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  olive. — Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
pt.  ii.  §§  206-9. 

Natural  oils  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  fat 
or  fixed  oils,  and  volatile  or  essential  oils.  [The] 
fat  or  fixed  oils  . . .  are  most  glycerides,  and  resolva- 
ble by  saponification  into  glycerine  and  certain  fatty 
acids,  chiefly  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids. — 
Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Certain  hydrocarbons  agreeing  with  the 
true  oils  in  being  inflammable. 

The  term  Mineral  oils  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
oily  bodies  derived  from  lignite  and  bituminous 
bodies  either  by  natural  or  artificial  distillation. 
These  oils  are  used  partly  for  lubrication,  but  chiefly 
for  illumination.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
materials  manufactured  from  these  sources  is  pa- 
raffin oil. . . .  But  this  artificial  Mineral  oil  has  re- 
cently encountered  a  formidable  rival  in  native 
Coal  oil,  or  Rock  oil,  which  has  been  distilled  by 
nature  herself,  and  consequently  does  not  require 
those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced  from 
bituminous  coal  has  to  undergo.  These  discoveries 
have  been  made  principally  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  more  especially  in  Canada.  In  the 
latter  country  alone  no  less  than  twenty  million 
gallons  of  this  oil  have  been  obtained  from  wells, 
several  of  which  are  spouting  wells.  From  these 
the  oil  rises,  probably  from  the  pressure  of  gas,  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
so  as  not  to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions 
oP  gallons,  which  represent  the  annual  production 
of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined  oil  alone,  illu- 
minating material  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  pounds  of  sperm  candles. — Frankland, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

3.  Oil  improperly  so  called,  e.g.  Oil  of  vitriol, 
i.e.  sulphuric  acid.  See  also  Glycerine, 
Olein,  Oleic,  Stearine,  Stearic. 

Add  oil  to  flame.    Excite,  stimulate. 

The  gauntlet  thus  fairly  flung  down  by  one  sibyl, 
was  caught  up  by  another,  and  the  controversy  be- 
tween presbytery  and  episcopacy  raged,  roared,  or 
rather  screamed,  a  round  of  cinnamon-water  serv- 
ing only  like  oil  to  the  flame,  till  Jasper  entered  with 
the  plough-staff;  and  by  the  awe  of  his  presence, 
and  the  shame  of  misbehaving  '  before  the  stranger 
man,'  imposed  some  conditions  of  silence  upon  the 
disputants.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  v. 

Oil  of  ben.    Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 

Moringa  aptera. 
Oil  of  bricks.  Empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 

soaking  a  brick  in  oil  and  distilling  it. 
Oil  of  palms.   Bribe.   See  Palm  of  hand 

(itching). 
Oil  of  whip.  Flogging. 

Now  for  to  cure  such  a  disease  as  this, 
The  oyl  of  whip  the  surest  medicine  is. 

Poorllobin:  1693.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Oil.  v .  a.    Smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 

The  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a  great 
while  had  lain  oiled.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Amber  will  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  con- 
vert the  needles  of  dials,  made  either  of  brass  or 
iron,  although  they  be  much  oiled,  for  in  those 
needles  consisting  free  upon  their  centre  there  can 
be  no  adhesion. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Swift. 

Oilbag.  s.    Gland  secreting  oil. 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland ;  in  which 
are  divers  cells,  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells, 
lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oilbag.  —  Derham, 
Physico-  Theology. 

Oilcake,  s.  Residue  of  certain  seeds,  espe- 
cially flax  and  rape,  after  the  oil  has  been 
expressed,  used  for  fattening  cattle. 

There  was  a  dense  fog  too:  as  if  it  were  a  city  in 
the  clouds,  which  they  had  been  travelling  to  all 
night  up  a  magio  beanstalk ;  and  there  was  a  thick 
crust  upon  the  pavement  like  oil-cake:  which  one 
361 
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Of  the  outsides  (mad,  no  doubt)  said  to  another  (his 
keeper,  of  course),  was  Snow.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

oilcloth,  s.    Strong  and  coarse  oilskin  for 

flooring. 

Oilcolour.  s.     Colour  made  by  grinding 
coloured  substances  in  oil. 

Oilcolours,  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due 
temper,  may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of 
softness,  kept  all  the  while  under  water. — Boyle. 
Oiliness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Oily; 
unctuousness ;    greasiness ;    quality  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves ;  which  oili- 
ness, if  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  will  make  a  very 
great  change. — Bacon. 

Smoke  from  unctuous  bodies  and  such  whose  oili- 
ness is  evident,  he  nameth  nidor. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Chyle  has  the  same  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 
from  the  caseous  parts,  an  oiliness  from  the  butyra- 
ceous  parts,  and  an  acidity  from  the  tartareous. — 
Floyer. 

The  flesli  of  animals  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
mals, is  most  antiacid ;  though  offensive  to  the  sto- 
mach sometimes  by  reason  of  their  oiliness. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

oilman,  s.    One  who  trades  in  oils  and 

pickles. 

Oil-mill.  s.    Mill  for  crushing  oil  seeds. 

He  thought  ...  he  would  show  himself  equal  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries  at  St.  Ogg's,  who  might 
consider  themselves  a  grade  above  him  in  society, 
because  their  fathers  were  professional  men,  or  had 
large  oil-mills.— George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  b.ii.  ch.  vii. 
oilseed,  s.    Seed  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 

Guizotia  (species  oleifera). 
Oilskin,  s.    Cloth  rendered  waterproof  by 
oil ;  finer  kind  of  Oilcloth,  used  as  cover- 
ings for  hats,  umbrellas,  &c. :  (in  the  ex- 
tracts used  adjectivally'). 

He  had  some  reason  to  be  gruff,  for  if  he  had 
passed  the  day  in  a  waterfall,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  wetter  than  he  was.  He  was  wrapped  up  to 
the  eyes  in  a  rough  blue  sailor's  coat,  and  had  an 
oilskin  hat  on,  from  the  capacious  brim  of  which 
the  rain  fell  trickling  down  upon  his  breast,  and 
back,  and  shoulders.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  xliii. 

The  companion  of  Mr.  St.  Lys,  who  was  clad  in  a 
rough  great  coat,  and  was  shaking  the  wet  of  an  oil- 
skin hat  known  by  the  name  of  a  '  south-wester,' 
advanced  and  said  to  her,  '  It  is  but  a  squall,  but  a 
very  severe  one ;  I  would  recommend  you  to  stay  for 
a  few  minutes.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Oilstone,  s.  Whetstone. 

An  oylestone  or  a  barber's  whetstone  smeared 
with  oyle  or  spittle.— Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Oily.  adj. 

1 .  Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  dis- 
charge; not  because  it  sticketh  faster,  but  because 
air  preyeth  upon  water  and  flame,  and  fire  upon  oil. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Flame  is  grosser  than  gross  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  oily  matter,  which, 
being  drawn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle,  serves  for 
fewel. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Fatty  ;  greasy. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's ; 
Go  call  him  forth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.4. 

3.  Unctuous. 

'  How  now,  man,'  he  said ;  '  what  1  hast  thou  not  a 
word  of  oily  compliment  to  me  on  my  happy  mar- 
riage?— not  a  word  of  most  philosophical  consola- 
tion on  my  disgrace  at  Court  ? ' — Sir  W.  Scott,  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,  ch.  xxxiv. 

His  very  throat  was  moral.  You  saw  a  great  deal  of 
it.  . .  .  It  seemed  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
1  There  is  no  deception,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  i9 
peace,  a  holy  calm  pervades  me.'  So  did  his  hair. 
...  So  did  his  person,  which  was  sleek  though  free 
from  corpulency.  So  did  his  manner,  which  was 
soft  and  oily.  In  a  word,  even  his  plain  black  suit, 
and  state  of  widower,  and  dangling  double  eye-glass, 
all  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  and  cried  aloud, 
'  Behold  the  moral  Pecksniff.'  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

Oilypalm.  s.    Palm  yielding  the  cocoa-nut 
oil. 

The  oilypalm  grows  as  high  as  the  mainmast  of  a 
ship.  The  inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  and  draw  a  wine  from  the  body  of  the 
trees,  which  inebriates  ;  and  with  the  rind  of  these 
trees  they  make  mats  to  lie  on.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
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Oint.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  oincter,  ointer,  from  Lat. 
unctus.~]  Anoint ;  smear  with  something 
unctuous. 

Ointing  [them]  with  honey  in  the  sun. 

Blount,  Voyage  to  tlie  Levant,  p.  94:  1650. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil, 
They  mix  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  683. 

Ointment,  s.    Unguent;  unctuous  matter 

to  smear  anything. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave. 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corpse  appointed  for  the  grave. 

Spenser. 

He  admitted  that  two  years  since  ...  he  was  sud- 
denly afflicted  with  a  sore  disease,  while  labouring 
for  Isaac  the  rich  Jew, . . .  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  stir  from  his  bed  until  the  remedies  applied  by 
Rebecca's  directions,  and  especially  a  warming  and 
spicy-smelling  balsam,  had  in  some  degree  restored 
him  to  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Moreover,  he  said,  she 
had  given  him  a  pot  of  that  precious  ointment,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  piece  of  money  withal,  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  his  father,  near  to  Temple- 
stowe. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  rxxviii. 

Oker.  s.    Same  as  Ochre. 

And  Klaius  taking  for  his  younglings  cark, 
Lest  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 
Busy  with  oker  did  their  shoulders  mark. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Red  oker  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours ;  yellow 
oker  is  not  so,  because  it  is  clearer. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Old.  adj.    [A.S.  eald.~] 
1.  Past  the  middle  part  of  life ;  not  young. 
He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told, 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  499. 

•2.  Decayed  by  time. 

Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.— Deuter- 
onomy, viii.  4. 

3.  Of  long  continuance  ;  begun  long  ago. 

When  Gardiner  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  into 
France,  with  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of  him. 
— Camden,  llemains. 

4.  Not  new. 

Ye  shall  eat  old  store  and  bring  forth  the  old 
because  of  the  new. — Leviticus,  xxvi.10. 

The  vine  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young  j 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old ; 
for  that  the  juice  is  better  concocted. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

5.  Ancient ;  not  modern. 

The  Genoese  are  cunning,  industrious,  and  inured 
to  hardship ;  which  was  the  character  of  the  old 
Ligurians. — Addison. 

6.  Of  any  specified  duration. 

How  old  ai  t  thou  ? — Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a 
woman  for  singing ;  nor  so  old  to  doat  on  her  for 
anything.  I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not, 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk. 

Id.,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 
He  did  enfold 
Within  an  oxe  hide,  flea'd  at  nine  years  old, 
All  the  airie  blasts,  that  were  of  stormie  kinds. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  x. 

Any  man  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty  persons 
descended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
three  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  state. — Bacon. 

7.  Subsisting  before  something  else. 

Equal  society  with  them  to  hold, 
Thou  need'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  sing  the  old. 

Cowley. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  he  shall  submit, 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  prove. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  609. 

He  must  live  in  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
his  ears,  and  will  find  it  cheaper  to  build  it  from 
the  ground  in  a  new  form  ;  which  may  be  not  so 
convenient  as  the  old. — Swift. 

8.  Long  practised. 

Then  said  I  unto  her  that  was  old  in  adulteries, 
Will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her?  — 
Ezekiel,  xxiii.  43. 

'  Now  you  upbraid  me,'  said  the  count,  unruffled 
by  her  sudden  passion, '  because  I  gave  you  in  mar- 
riage to  a  man  young  and  noble  ?'— '  Old  in  vices, 
and  mean  of  soul  I'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii. 

9.  Original. 

Maggie,  almost  choked  with  mingled  grief  and 
anger,  left  the  room  and  took  her  old  place  on  her 
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father's  bed.— George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
.10.  More  than  enough  ;  superabundant.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  shall  have  old  laughing. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda :  1559. 
Here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

Here's  a  knocking  indeed ;  if  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key.— 
Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Of  old.  Long  ago  ;  from  ancient  times. 

These  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times  of 
old,  and  as  being  now  superfluous.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
Jlore  angels  to  create. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  145. 
A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  named  of  old. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  uEneid,  iii.  221. 
In  days  of  old  there  lived  of  mighty  fame. 
A  valiant  prince.        Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  1. 
Old  show.    Game  so  called. 

The  play  called  King-by-your-leave,  or  the  Old 
Shewe.—Nomenclator.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Old  song.     Mere  trifle.    Term  combined 
with  buy  or  sell,  denoting  a  trifling,  inade- 
quate, or  merely  nominal  price. 

'  It  isn't  to  be  looked  for,'  said  uncle  Pullet,  with 
unwonted  independence  of  idea, '  as  your  own  fa- 
mily should  pay  more  for  things  nor  they'll  fetch. 
They  may  go  for  an  old  song  by  auction.' ..."  You 
would  not  like  your  chany  (china)  to  go  for  an  old 
song  and  be  broke  to  pieces,  though  yours  has  got 
no  colour  in  it,  Jane.'—  George  Eliot  (signature), 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
Old  world.  Obsolete. 

'  Oh,  the  time  permits  not  your  old  world  service,' 
said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  '  we  have  now  no  daily  insur- 
rections, no  nightly  attempts  at  assassination,  as 
were  the  fashion  in  the  Scottish  court.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Olden,  adj.  Ancient :  (generally  in  combi- 
nation with  time). 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Oldfashioned,  adj.    Formed  according  to 
obsolete  custom. 

Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tales  into 
modern  English ;  because  they  look  on  Chaucer  as 
a  dry,  oldfashioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  — 
Dryden,  Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

He  is  one  of  those  oldfashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage.— Addison. 
Oldish,  adj.    Somewhat  old. 

'Beef!'  said  his  companion,  screwing  a  pinch- 
beck glass  into  his  right  eye.    '  Beef ;— mottled, 
cowey  —  humph  !   Lamb ;  —  oldish  —  rawish— mut- 
tony—humph!    Pie;  —  stalish.   Veal?  —  no,  pork. 
Ah !— what  will  you  have?'— Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
oidness.  5.    Attribute  suggested  by  Old; 
old  age ;  antiquity  ;  not  newness  ;  quality 
of  being  old. 

We  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  oidness  of  the  letter.— Romans,  vii.  6. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  age  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times ;  keeps  our 
fortunes  from  us  till  our  oidness  cannot  relish  them. 
—Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2,  letter. 
Oldsaid.  adj.    Long  since  said ;  reported  of 
old.  Obsolete. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  God  more  far, 
Has  been  an  old-said  saw. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar,  July. 

Oldwife.  s. 

1.  Contemptuous  name  for  an  old  prating 
woman. 

Refuse  profane  and  old-wives'  fables.— 1  Timothy, 
iv.  7. 

Countrymen  lighten  their  toiling,  oldwives  their 
spinning,  mariners  their  labours,  soldiers  their  dan- 
gers, by  their  several  musical  harmonies. — Fotherby, 
Atheomasiix.  p.  334. 

She  did  gallop  at  an  oldwife's  rate. 

Fanshaw,  Poems,  p.  297  :  1676. 

2.  Fish  so  called,  Wrasse. 
Oleaginous,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 

oil. 

The  sap  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  non-azotized  division  of  the 
organic  compounds  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  animal  fabric  ;  and  the  first  group  to  be 
noticed,  as  connecting  the  histogenetic  substances 
with  the  mere  combustive  materials,  is  that  of  the 
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oleaginous  or  fatty  matters.  These  are  pre-emi- 
nently remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  oxygen 
which  enters  into  their  composition,  and  for  con- 
taining carbon  and  hydrogen  in  nearly  equivalent 
proportions ;  they  are  soluble  in  ether  and  not  alco- 
hol ;  but  they  are  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in 
water.  Fatty  substances  are  ranked  as  saponifiable 
or  non-saponifiable,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
decomposed  by  strong  bases,  such  as  alkalies  or  the 
oxide  of  lead.  When  this  decomposition  takes  place 
the  fatty  matter  is  separated  into  two  constituents; 
an  acid,  which  unites  with  the  stronger  base  to  form 
a  soap  or  a  plaster ;  and  a  weak  base,  which  is  set 
free. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology, §  36. 

Oleaginousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Oleaginous;  oiliness. 

In  speaking  of  the  oleaginousness  of  urinous 
spirits,  I  employ  the  word  most  rather  than  all. — 
— Doyle. 

Oleander,  s.    In  Botany.    Flowering  shrub 
so  called. 

The  oleander  (Nerium  oleander)  is  propagated 
readily  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  set  in 
sand  in  a  moderately  warm  pit.  Cuttings  of  older 
wood  strike  roots  rapidly,  if  their  ends  are  immersed 
in  a  phial  of  water.  The  soil  best  for  these  is  peat 
and  loam,  enriched  with  cow  manure,  with  a  little 
leafmould.  Their  growth  is  easy,  but  their  flower- 
ing is  not  so :  and  this  is  more  to  be  regretted,  see- 
ing they  are  exceedingly  beaut  iful,  and,  according  to 
nursery  catalogues,  exceedingly  numerous  in  varie- 
ties. The  oleander  naturally  occupies  a  vast  geo- 
graphical range,  being  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia ;  nevertheless,  it  is  found 
in  very  similar  situations  in  them  all ;  namely,  the 
margins  of  brooks,  lakes,  and  rivers,  enjoying  a  hot 
dry  summer,  inundated  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two 
while  coming  into  flower,  and  with  a  comparatively 
cool  winter.  Its  natural  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  alluvial 
deposit.  Under  such  conditions,  oleanders  have 
three  extremes :  soil  extremely  rich,  extreme  drought 
during  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  saturated 
with  water  after  the  blossom  buds  are  formed. 
These  are  the  really  true  guides  to  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  oleander.  —  Macintosh,  Dook  of  the 
Garden. 

Oleaster,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Botany.  Wild  olive. 
Oleaster  [or]  wild  olive  [is]  a  species  of  olive.  It  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
climate,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet.  It  blooms  in  June,  and  perfumes  the 
circumambient  air  to  a  great  distance.— Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Oleate.   s.     In  Chemistry.     Salt  of  oleic 

acid.  See  Olein. 
Olefiant.  adj.  Causing  a  smell,  scent,  odour, 
or  stink;  generally  the  latter ;  i.e. suggest- 
ing something  disagreeable  :  (specially  ap- 
plied in  Chemistry  to  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen). 

This  gas  was  discovered  in  1796,  by  certain  asso- 
ciated Dutch  chemists,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
olefiant  gas,  because  it  forms  with  chlorine  a  com- 
pound having  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  from  which 
the  chlorides  of  carbon  were  afterwards  derived. 
This  gas  is  prepared  by  heating  together  one  measure 
of  strong  alcohol  with  three  measures  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  capacious  retort,  till  the  liquid  becomes 
black  and  effervescence  begins,  and  maintaining  it 
at  that  particular  temperature.  It  is  collected  over 
water,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion  of  ether  vapour 
and  sulphurous  acid,  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
Olefiant  gas  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  combustible  matter  in  a  given 
volume.  It  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  carbon 
vapour  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into  four 
volumes,  which  gives  for  its  density  9S1.  It  is  now 
viewed  as  a  compound  of  the  organic  radical  acetyl 
with  hydrogen,  which  is  expressed  in  the  rational 
formula  stated  above.  Several  other  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  exist,  but  they  will  be  studied 
with  most  advantage  under  organic  chemistry,  to 
which  they  properly  belong. — Graham,  Elements  of 
Chemistry. 

Oleic,  adj.    One  of  the  acids  of  oil.    See  ex- 
tract, also  Oil  and  Olein. 

Oleic  acid,  like  olein,  is  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  is  a  limpid  oily  fluid,  having  neither 
taste  nor  smell, and  exerting  no  action  upon  litmus. 
In  this  state,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  absorbs  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  with- 
out giving  off  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  changed 
into  a  thicker  fluid  which  reddens  litmus ;  so  that 
oleic  acid  usually  exhibits  this  reaction,  unless 
special  care  have  been  taken  to  obtain  it  in  a  state 
of  purity.  When  cooled  down  to  about  43°,  how- 
ever, oleic  acid  solidifies  into  a  hard  white  crystal- 
line mass,  which  remains  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  crystallizes  out  of  this  solution 
in  long  needles,  when  it  is  exposed  to  extreme  cold. 
— Dr.  Carpenter,  Princijtfcs  of  Human  Physiology , 

,  §38. 

Olein.  s.    Oleate  of  glyceryl. 
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Olein  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  solid  fats,  but 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  fixed  oils;  and 
the  tendency  of  these  to  solidification  by  cold  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  stearin  or  margarin 
which  they  may  contain.  When  separated  from 
these,  it  is  a  simple  colourless  oil,  whicn  has  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  become  rancid  on  exposure  to  the 
air. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physi- 
ology, §  37  :  1867. 

The  properties  of  olein  differ  somewhat  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fat  from  which  it  is  extracted, 
and  the  mode  of  preparation,  but,  when  properly 
prepared,  it  is  colourless,  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  of  a  density  between  0'90  and  0'92. 
It  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame.  When  saponified 
with  potash  it  yields  glycerin  and  oleate  of  potas- 
sium.—  Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Oleose.  adj.  [Lat.  oleosus.~]  Abounding  in 
oil :  (in  the  extract,  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  oil). 

Rain  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or  oleose 
particles  it  contains. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Oleous.  adj.  Oily. 

In  falcons  is  a  small  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous 
parts  of  the  chyle  being  spent  most  on  the  fat.— 
Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Hu- 
mours. 

Oleraceous.  adj.  [Lat.  oleraceus,  from  olus, 
oleris  =  vegetable.]    Resembling  potherbs. 
It  [mustard]  is  the  smallest  of  seeds  of  plants  apt 
to  grow  unto  a  lignous  substance,  and  from  an 
herby  and  oleraceous  vegetable  to  become  a  kind  of 
tree. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  28. 
Olf  act.  v.  a.    Smell.    Rare ;  rhetorical. 
There  is  a  Machiavellian  plot, 
Tho'  every  nare  olf  act  it  not. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  741. 
Olfactory,  adj.    Having  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. 

Effluvias,  or  invisible  particles  that  come  from 
bodies  at  a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. — Locke. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  concealed  by  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  but  still  readily  distinguish- 
able from  them,  we  find  a  series  of  ganglionic 
masses,  which  are  in  direct  connection  with  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  which  appear  to  have  func- 
tions quite  independent  of  those  of  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  encephalon.  Thus,  anteriorly  we 
have  the  olfactive  ganglia,  in  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  bulbous  expansions  of  the  olfactive 
nerve.  That  these  are  real  ganglia  is  proved  by  their 
containing  grey  or  vesicular  substance,  and  their 
separation  from  the  general  mass  of  the  encephalon, 
by  the  peduncles  or  footstalks  commonly  termed 
the  trunks  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  finds  its 
analogy  in  many  species  of  fish.  The  ganglionic  na- 
ture of  these  masses  is  more  evident  in  many  of  the 
lower  mammalia,  in  which  the  organ  of  smell  is 
highly  developed,  than  it  is  in  man,  whose  olfactive 
powers  are  moderate. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  729. 

Olibanum.  s.  In  Pharmacy.    Gum  resin  so 

called,  the  product  of  Boswellia  thurifera. 

Olibanum  was  the  frankincense  used  by  the 
ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  the 
Lebonah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Lubdn  of  the  Arabs. 
. .  .  The  substance  called  on  the  Continent  African 
or  Arabian  olibanum  (Olibanum  arabicum)  is  rarely 
met  with  in  this  country.  It  consists  of  smaller 
tears  than  those  of  the  Indian  variety.  They  are 
yellowish  or  reddish,  and  intermixed  with  crystals 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  Juniperus,  some  of  an  Amyris,  others 
of  Boswellia  glabra,  which  Roxburgh  says  yields  a 
substance  used  as  an  incense  and  a  pitch  in  India. 
. . .  Olibanum  is  regarded  as  a  stimulant  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  resins  or  oleo- resins.  Uses. — It  is  rarely 
employed  internally.  Formerly  it  was  used  to  re- 
strain excessive  discharges  from  the  mucous-mem- 
branes. Thus  it  was  given  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  old 
catarrhs,  but  more  especially  in  leucorrhoea  and 
gleet.  It  was  also  administered  in  affections  of  the 
chest ;  as  hemoptysis.  It  has  been  used  as  an  in- 
gredient of  stimulating  plasters.  As  a  fumigating 
agent  it  is  employed  to  overpower  unpleasant  odours, 
and  to  destroy  noxious  vapours. — Pereira,  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Olid.  adj.  [Lat.  olidns.~]  Stinking  ;  fetid. 
The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  that  of 
men's  urine ;  of  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I 
choose  to  make  an  instance,  because  chemists  are 
not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixt  salt  of 
it. — Boyle. 

Olidous.  adj.    Same  as  Olid. 

In  a  civet  cat  a  different  and  offensive  odour  pro- 
ceeds partly  from  its  food,  that  being  especially  fish, 
whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  excretion  and 
olidous  separation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Oligarchic,  adj.    [Gr.  6Xiyoc  =  few  +  apx>)  ■ 
government.]  Oligarchical. 
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For  at  least  two  centuries  municipal  government 
in  England  had  passed  into  a  mere  mockery;  al- 
most every  town  was  governed  by  the  small  self- 
electing  clique  of  a  close  corporation  ;  great  centres 
of  trade  and  commerce  were  handed  over  to  the  un- 
controlled domination  of  petty  oligarchies,  who 
ruled  with  all  the  pride,  the  greed,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  oligarchies. . . .  The  very  name,  in  fact,  of 
corporations  had  become  abhorred,  and  it  was  na- 
tural enough  that  the  first  fury  of  the  reformed 
municipalities  should  vent  itself  on  processions  and 
insignia  which  they  associated  with  a  merely  oli- 
garchic and  corrupt  past.— Saturday  Revieiv,  No- 
vember 23,  1S67. 

Oligarchical,  adj.  Belonging  to  or  denoting 
an  oligarchy. 

I  cannot  by  royal  favour,  or  by  popular  delusion, 

or  by  oligarchical  cabal,  elevate  myself  above  a  cer- 
tain very  limited  point. — Burke,  Speech  in  Parlia- 
ment:  1782. 

Oligarchy,  s.  [Gl\  6\iyapx'ia,']  Form  of 
government  which  places  the  supreme 
power  in  a  small  number ;  close  aristo- 
cracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy,  is,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught  to 
know  what  those  few  be  whom  they  should  obey. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation ; 
all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  list. — Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
chose  four  hundred  men  for  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  were  called 
an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few;  under  which 
hateful  denomination  they  were  soon  after  deposed. 
-Swift. 

Olio.  s.    Same  as  Oglio. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  has 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  comedy  and  tragedy. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poetry. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos,  to  think  I  should  so  forget 
myself:  but  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know 
not  what  to  do. —  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World. 
Olitory.  s.  [Lat.  olitorius,  olus. — see  Oler- 
aceous.]    Belonging  to  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. 

Gather  your  olitory  seeds. — Evelyn,  Kalendar. 

Olivaster.  adj.    Olive  brown. 

The  countries  of  the  Abyssenes,  Barbary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  olivaster,  and  pale,  are 
generally  more  sandy. — Bacon,  Natural  awl  Expe- 
rimental History. 

The  Baunyans  are  olivaster,  or  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 'some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  45. 

Olivary,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Olive-shaped. 
The  olivary  bodies  are  composed  of  fibrous 
strands,  enclosing  a  grey  nucleus  on  either  side. 
The  upward  continuation  of  the  former  divides 
while  passing  through  the  pons  varolii,  into  two 
bands,  one  of  which  proceeds  upwards  and  for- 
wards as  a  part  of  the  '  motor  tract'  of  the  cms 
cerebri,  whilst  the  other  proceeds  upwards  and 
backwards  to  reach  the  corpora  quadrigemina  The 
olivary  columns  are  continuous  inferiorly  with  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord;  and  afford  at- 
tachments to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond cervical  nerves.  The  vesicular  nucleus,  which 
is  known  as  the  corpus  dentatum,  seems  to  be  es- 
pecially connected  with  the  origins  of  the  nerves 
concerned  in  the  regulation  of  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  ;  thus,  we  find  that  anteriorly  a  portion 
of  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal,  which  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  issue  from  it ;  whilst  poste- 
riorly a  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  glosso-phary ngeal, 
which  is  one  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  that  organ, 
seem  to  terminate  in  it. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology. 

Olive,  s.    [Lat.  oliva.~]    Fruit  so  called. 

It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  an  allot- 
ment for  olives  and  herbs. — Broome. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and  ever- 
green ;  the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper  part  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts  ;  the  ovary,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  cup,  becomes  an  oval,  soft, 
pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat  liquor  inclosing  a 
hard  rough  stone. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Common  both  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound,  and  "with  an  adjectivul  con- 
struction. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest ...  in  like 
manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and  olive 
yard. — Exodus,  xxxiii.  11. 

To  thee  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  'war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6 
In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote  fenced  about  with  olive  trees. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3 
Mutuscans  from  their  ofr'ue-bearing  town. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  980 
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Olive-branch,  s. 

1.  Branch  of  the  olive. 

Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive-branches 
. . .  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths  as 
it  is  written. — Nehemiah,  viii.  15. 

■2.  Figuratively.    Children:  (often plural). 
Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine :  upon  the 
walls  of  thine  house ;  Thy  children  like  the  olive- 
branches  :  round  about  thy  table.— Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  exxviii.  3,  in  Marriage  Service. 

From  the  following. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of 
thine  house  ;  thy  children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table. — Psalms,  exxviii.  3. 

In  the  following  extract  the  speaker  seems 
to  correct  himself  for  the  use  of  a  scrip- 
tural term. 

'  I  have  a  summons  here  to  repair  to  London ;  on 
professional  business,  my  dear  Martin ;  strictly  on 
professional  business;  and  I  promised  my  girls/long 
ago,  that  whenever  that  happened  again,  they  should 
accompany  me.  We  shall  go  forth  to-night  by-the 
heavy  coach — like  the  dove  of  old,  my  dear  Martin 
— and  it  will  be  a  week  before  we  again  deposit  our 
olive-branches  in  the  passage.  When  1  say  olive- 
branches'  observed  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  explanation, '  I 
mean  our  unpretending  luggage.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vi. 

Olived.  adj.    Decorated  with  olive  trees. 

Green  as  of  old  each  olived  portal  smiles, 
And  still  the  Graces  build  my  Grecian  piles : 
My  Gothic  spires  in  ancient  glory  rise, 
And  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  the  skies. 

T.  Warton,  Triumph  of  Isis. 

Olla  podrida  (the  Fr.  potpourri),  s.  Medley. 

I  was  at  an  olla  podrida  of  his  making. — B.  Jonson, 
Staple  of  News. 

Not  to  tax  him  for  want  of  elegance  as  a  courtier, 
in  writing  oglio  for  olla,  the  Spanish  word.— Milton, 
Eiconoclastes.  §  15. 

Olla,  a  pot  to  boil  meat  in.  It  is  also  taken  for 
the  meat  boiled  in  the  pot.  Olla  podrida  properly 
consists  in  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  hogsfeet,  pullet, 
partridge,  black  puddings,  saucidges,  garvanQos,  a 
sort  of  Spanish  peas,  turkies  and  cabbage,  all  very 
well  boiled,  or  rather  stewed  together,  and  duly 
seasoned  with  salt  or  spice. — Captain  John  Stevens, 
New  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary  :  1726. 

Olympiad,  s.  [Gr.  oXv^iinac, -aSov.']  Grecian 
epoch  ;  space  of  four  years. 

The  Olympick  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year ;  and  the  interval  was  called  an  olympiad,  con- 
sisting of  four  Julian  years. — Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p.  151. 

The  same  was  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years 
before  the  first  olympiad,  the  reckoning  of  the  an- 
nals of  the  Greeks. — Donne,  History  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  p.  209. 

Ombre,  s.  [Spanish,  hombre.']  Game  of  cards 
played  by  three. 

He  would  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play;  but  she 
had  rather  go  to  lady  Centaure's  and  play  at  ombre. 
—Tatler. 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 
And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Young,  Love  of  Eame,  iv.  83. 
Omega,  s.    [Gr.  to  =  o  +  /-tiya  =  great.]  Last 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  therefore 
taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  last. 
I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending. — Revelations,!.  8. 

Omelet,  s.  [Fr.  omelette,  or  a?nelette.']  Kind 
of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 

Clary,  when  tender,  not  to  be  rejected,  and,  in 
omlets,  made  up  with  cream.— Evelyn,  Acetaria, 
§16. 

Omen.  s.    [Lat.]    Sign  good  or  bad ;  pro- 
gnostic. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places 
of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his 
future  pacifick  temper  and  eminent  devotion.  — 
Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

When  young  kings  begin  with  scorn  of  justice, 
They  make  an  omen  to  their  after  reign. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

The  speech  had  omen  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 

Id.,  Translation  of 'the  JEneid,  vii.  100. 

Choose  out  other  smiling  hours, 
Such  as  have  lucky  omens  shed 
O'er  forming  laws  and  empires  rising.  Prior. 

Omened,  adj.    Containing  prognostics. 
Fame  may  prove, 
Or  omen'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Propitious  to  the  search. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Omental,  adj.    Relating  to,  connected  with, 
the  omentum. 

In  the  intervening  membrane  were  situated  a 
number  of  small  dark  glandular  bodies  from  the  size 
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of  a  horse-bean  to  that  of  a  pea,  resembling  the 

omental  splenules  in  the  porpoise.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. 

Omentum,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Anatomy.  Part  of 
the  peritoneum  so  called;  caul.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  cawl.  called  also  reticulum,  from  its  structure 
resembling  that  of  a  net.  When  the  peritonaeum  i» 
cut,  as  usual,  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid 
open,  the  omentum  or  cawl  presents  itself  first  to 
view.  This  membrane,  which  is  like  a  wide  and 
empty  bag,  covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  guts.— 
Quincy. 

Omer.  5.     Same  as  Homer,  the  Hebrew 

measure  so  called. 
Ominate.  v.  n.    Foretoken ;  show  prognos- 
tics; judge  from  omens.  Rare. 

This  ominates  sadly,  as  to  our  divisions  with  the 
Romanists.— -Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Ominate.  v.  a.    Foretoken.  Hare. 

I  take  no  pleasure,  God  knows,  to  ominate  ill  to 
my  dear  nation,  and  dearer  mother,  the  Church  of 
England. — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  23 :  1644. 
Omination.  s.    Prognostic.  Rare. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  yet  the  same  was  not  a  general  pro- 
gnostick  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients;  but  a 
particular  omination  concerning  the  breach  of 
friendship. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ominations  by  words,  names,  places,  times,  in  so 
many  several  chapters  full  of  elaborate  vanity.— «f. 
Spencer,  Vanity  of  vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  102. 
Ominous,  adj. 

1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity;  fore- 
showing ill ;  inauspicious. 

Let  me  be>duke  of  Clarence ; 
For  Glo'ster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
Pomfret,  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 
These  accidents  the  more  rarely  they  happen,  the 
more  ominous  are  they  esteemed,  because  they  are 
never  observed  but  when  sad  events  ensue.—  Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

Roving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields, 
[He]  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  60. 
Pardon  a  father's  tears, 
And  give  them  to  Charinus'  memory; 
May  they  not  prove  as  ominous  to  thee. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 
'  Do  you  threaten  me,  sir  ? '  cried  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
Martin  looked  at  him,  and  made  no  answer;  but  a 
curious  observer  might  have  detected  an  ominous 
twitching  at  his  mouth,  and  perhaps  an  involuntary 
attraction  of  his  right  hand  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff's  cravat.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Exhibiting  tokens  good  or  ill. 

Though  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made 
a  peace,  nothing  followed.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous  does  appear, 
To  be  opposed  at  first,  and  conquer  here.  Cowley. 
Ominously,  adv.    In  an  ominous  manner; 
with  good  or  bad  omen. 

Philo  Judseus  collecteth.that  this  his  sublime  and 
celestial  disposition  was  ominously  foretold  him,  in 
his  very  name.—Fotherby.  Atheomastix,  p.  319. 

To  me  how  ominously  the  prophets  sung, 
Even  from  the  time  that  heavenly  infant  sprung 
In  my  chaste  womb !  Old  Simeon  this  reveal'd. 
And  in  my  soul  the  deadly  wound  beheld. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion,  p.  65. 

We  see  then  how  credible  an  author  Manetho  is, 
and  what  truth  there  is  like  to  be  in  the  account 
of  ancient  times  given  by  the  Egyptian  historians, 
when  the  chief  of  them  so  lamentably  and  omi- 
nously stumbles  in  his  very  entrance  into  it.— Bishop 
Stilling  fleet,  Origines  Sacrte,  i.  2. 

Ominousness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ominous. 

When  the  day  set  for  his  audience  came,  there 
happened  to  be  such  an  extraordinary  thunder, and 
such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  the  ominousness  of  this 
embassy.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time: 
an. 16S7. 

Omission,  s.  [see  Omit.] 

1.  Neglect  to  do  something;  forbearance  of 
something  to  be  done. 

Whilst  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  want  of  knowledge  without  their  own 
faults,  their  omission  was  fit  to  be  connived  at.— 
Kettlewell. 

If  he  has  made  no  provision  for  this  change,  the 
omission  can  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed . — Rogers. 

2.  Neglect  of  duty :  (opposed  to  commission 
or  perpetration  of  crimes). 
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Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 
those  of  omission  and  those  of  commission. — Addi- 
son, Freeholder. 
Omissive.  adj.    Leaving  out ;  overpassing. 

This  silence  is  no  argument  of  their  existence, 
because  we  find  him  omissive  in  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the  Bible, 
b.  vii.  ch.  iv. 

Omit.  v.  a.  [Lat.  omitto,  pass.  part,  omissus ; 
omissio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Leave  out;  not  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery. — Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown 'd, 
And  conqu'ring  Cossus  goes  with  laurels  crown'd ; 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth  P 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  vi.  1156. 

2.  Neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that 
might  make  her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
her  age. — Addison. 
Omittance,  s.    Forbearance.  Rare. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black. 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn'd  at  me ! 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again  ; 
But  that's  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
Omni-.    Prefix  from  the  Latin  omnis  =  n\\: 
(it  sometimes  means  alt,  sometimes  wholly, 
and  corresponds  with  Pan  -  in  Greek). 
Omniana.  s.    Omnium  gatherum.    Title  of 

a  work  by  Southey. 
Omnibus,  s.    [Lat.  dative  plural  of  omnis  = 
for  all.]    Public  conveyance  so  called. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Barker  at  once  perceived  the 
whole  extent  of  the  injury  that  would  be  inflicted 
on  cab  and  coach-stands,  and,  by  consequence,  on 
watermen  also,  by  the  progress  of  the  system  of 
which  the  first  omnibus  was  a  part.  —  Bickens, 
Sketches  by  Boz,  The  First  Omnibus  Cad. 

Omnifarious,  adj.  [Lat.  omnifarium.']  Of 
all  varieties  or  kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  themselves,  by 
omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortuitous  or 
mechanical,  have  fallen  into  this  visible  system. — 
Bentley. 

But  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  wouldst  brew ; 
Besides  the  orchard,  ev'ry  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  210. 

Omninc.  adj.  [Lat.  facio  =  make.]  All- 
creating. 

'  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep, 
peace ! ' 

Said  then  the  Omnifick  Word, 1  your  discord  end.' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  216. 

Omniform.  adj.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  Hav- 
ing every  shape. 

What  else  need,  and  what  else  can  be,  the  imme- 
diate object  of  our  understanding,  but  the  divine 
ideas,  the  omniform  essence  of  God  ? — Norris,  Re- 
flections on  Locke,  p.  31. 

The  living  fire,  the  living  omniform  seminary  of 
the  word,  and  other  expressions  of  the  like  nature, 
...  in  the  ancient  and  Platonic  philosophy. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  281. 

Omniformity.   s.     Quality   of  possessing 

every  shape. 

Her  self-essential  omniformity. — Br.  BT.  More, 
Song  of  the  Soul,  b.  iii. 

Truth  in  the  power,  or  faculty,  is  nothing  else  but 
a  conformity  of  its  conceptions  or  ideas  unto  the 
natures  and  relations  of  things ;  which  in  God  we 
may  call  an  actual,  steady,  immovable,  eternal  om- 
niformity, as  Plotinus  calls  the  Divine  Intellect,  kv 
Ttavjo..— Bishop  Rust,  Biscourse  on  Truth,  §  18. 

Omniparity,  s.  [Lat.  par  =  equal.]  General 
equality. 

Their  own  working  heads  affect,  without  com- 
mandment of  the  word,  to  wit,  omniparity  of 
churchmen.—  White. 

Omnipercipience.  s.  Perception  of  every 
thing. 

This  omnipresence,  or  omnipercipience  terrestrial, 
is  one  main  ground  of  that  religious  worship  due  to 
God,  which  we  call  invocation.— Br.  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Idolatry,  ch.  ii. 

Omnipercipiency.  s.  Same  as  Omniper- 
cipience. 

All  the  modes  or  ways  of  the  communication  of 
this  omnipercipiency  to  saints  or  angels  are  either 
very  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  or  extremely  ridi- 
culous as  to  any  excuse  for  their  invocation.— Br. 
BT.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.ii. 
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Omnipercipient.  adj.  \jLn.t.percipiens,-entis, 
pres.  part,  of  percipio  =  perceive.]  Per- 
ceiving every  thing. 

An  omnipercipient  omnipresence,  which  does 
hear  and  see  whatever  is  said  or  transacted  in  the 
world, ...  is  a  certain  excellency  in  God. — Br.  H. 
More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.ii. 

Omnipotence,  s.  [Lat.  potentia  —  power.] 
Almighty  power  ;  unlimited  power. 

Whatever  fortune 
Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises ; 
Or  by  his  own  omnipotence  supplies. 

Sir  J.  Benham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord, 

How  sure  is  their  defence, 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide,. 
Their  help  omnipotence! 

Addison,  Paraphrase  ofPsahn. 
Omnipotency.  s.  Same  as  Omnipotence. 
As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
so  this  part  of  the  body  represents  the  omnipotency 
of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform  such  wonderful 
effects. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
and  that  is  omnipotency. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Omnipotent,  adj.  Almighty;  powerful  with- 
out limit;  all-powerful. 

You  were  also  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda :  oh  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent;  both 
as  self-existent  and  as  immense ;  for  he  that  is  self- 
existent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath  the  power 
of  all  being ;  equal  to  the  cause  of  all  being,  which 
is  to  be  omnipotent. — Grew. 

Omnipotent,  s.  One  of  the  appellations  of 
the  Godhead. 

So  spake  the  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words  i 
All  seem'd  well  pleased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  616.  ! 
Fool !  not  to  think  how  vain 
Against  the  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms. 

Ibid.  v.  133. 
To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite: 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night ; 

To  defy  Power,  which  seems  omnipotent : 
To  love,  and  bear ;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates ; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  flatter,  nor  repent ; 
This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan  !  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free ; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory ! 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  omnipotent  favourite  both  of  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  struck  some  anxiety 
into  the  party  which  remained  in  the  great  parlour. 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  vi. 

Omnipotently,    adv.     In   an  omnipotent 

manner  ;  powerfully  without  limit. 

And,  to  close  all,  omnipotently  kind. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Omnipresence,  s.  [Lat.].  Ubiquity;  un- 
bounded presence. 

He  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.5SS. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  omnipresence  fills 
Lands,  sea,  and  air.  Ibid.  xi.  335. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  part : 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 
can  a  being  of  immense  existence  and  omnipresence, 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great  but 
finite  universe  ?— Sir  31.  Hale. 
Omnipresency,  s.  Omnipresence. 

Omnipresency  no  invisible  Power  which  wo  know 
has.  but  only  God.— Br.  BT.  More,  Antidote  against 
Idolatry,  ch.  vii. 

Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  thyself;  nor  be  only  content,  but  delight, 
to  be  alone  and  single  with  omnipresency. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  9. 

Omnipresent,  adj.  Ubiquitary ;  present  in 
every  place. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  671. 

Omnipresential.  adj.  Implying  unbounded 
presence. 

His  omnipresential  filling  all  things,  being  an  in- 
separable property  of  his  divine  nature,  always 
agreed  to  him. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  22. 

Omniscience,  s.  [Lat.  scientia  =  knowledge.] 
Boundless  knowledge  ;  infinite  wisdom. 
Since  thou  boast'st  th'  omniscience  of  a  god, 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul, 
Unknown  to  me  so  loath'd  a  crime  is  lodg'd  ? 

Dryden,  Bon  Sebastian,  iii.  1.  1 
Omnisciency.  s.  Omniscience. 
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Thinking  by  retirement  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adam  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential 
ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  ho  created  all  things, 
is  beyond  and  in  them  all. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul ; 
and  omnipotency,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  good- 
ness, enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  upon 
them. — Burnet. 

Omniscient,  adj.    Infinitely  wise;  knowing 
without  bounds  ;  knowing  everything. 
What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscient '!  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  5. 

Whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  way  present ;  and 
that  which  is  present  cannot  but  be  known  by  him 
who  is  omniscient. — South,  Sermons. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  notions  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  that  lie  is  omnis- 
cient.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  671. 
Omniscious.  adj.    All-knowing.  Hare. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
and  incommunicable  to  any  created  substance. — 
Hakewill,  Apology. 

Omnium,  s.  [Lat.]  Aggregate  of  certain 
portions  of  different  stocks  in  the  public 
funds. 

You  see  my  omnium.—  G.Colman  the  elder,  Polly 
Honeycomb, 

omnium-gatherum.    Cant  term  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  things  or  persons. 
At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  mea- 
sures j  then  the  corantoes ;  ...  at  length  to  Trench- 
more,  and  the  cushion-dance ;  and  then  all  the 
company  dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen- 
maid  ;  no  distinction.   So,  in  our  court  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept  up. 
In  king  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But 
in  king  Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but 
Trenchmore,  and   the   cushion-dance,  omniuiu- 
gatlierum,  &c. — Selden,  Table  Talk. 
Omnivorous,    adj.     [Lat.  voro  =  devour.] 
All-devouring. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous. — Burke. 
On.  prep.  [  On  must  be  noted  as  a  preposi- 
tion which  is  not  common  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  on  one  side,  and  the  German  on  the 
other,  i.e.  there  is  no  equivalent  to  on,  as 
a  separate  word,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
simple  monosyllable  of  two  letters,  in  either 
Latin  or  Greek.  What  corresponds  to  it 
nearest  is,  in  Greek,  vnip,  in  Latin  super, 
the  same  words ;  each  with  the  -er,  in 
upper,  over,  and  the  like.  This  means  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  for  on  is  as  much  a 
secondary,  derivative,  or  compound  word 
as  over,  or  up-on. 

More  than  this,  the  words  with  this 
meaning  of  over  and  under,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  modifications  of  the  same  base, 
or  root ;  in  Greek,  vn-kp  =  over,  vv-b  = 
under ;  in  Latin,  sup-,  or  sub  =  over  or 
under,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  sup-er 
=  above,  while  sub  =  beneath. 

What  connects  the  two  is  relation  in  the 
way  of  connection,  whether  that  connection 
be  one  of  above-ness,  or  below-ness,  being 
a  point  to  be  indicated  not  so  much  by  the 
original  root  as  the  addition  to  it. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  expresses  by 
an  affix,  the  German  expresses  by  a  simple 
word.  Hence,  on,  in  English,  means  at- 
tachment or  connection,  with  the  additional 
notion  of  connection  from  above.  When  we 
say  on  a  horse,  this  helps  us  half  way. 
When  we  say  on  horseback,  we  know  that 
above-ness  is  meant.  When  a  man  attaches 
himself  to  a  thing,  he  may  direct  it  or  he 
may  not;  possibly  he  may  be  dragged 
along  with  it.  When  he  sets  himself  on  a 
thing  he  generally  means  to  have  some 
share  in  the  direction  of  it ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  not  only  with  it,  but,  in  some  sense, 
above  it.] 

It  is  put  before  the  word  which  signifies 
that  which  is  under,  that  by  which  any 

mi 
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thing  is  supported,  which  anything  strikes 
by  falling,  which  anything  covers,  or  where 
anything  is  fixed. 

He  is  not  lolling  ore  a  lewd  love-bed, 
But  o)i  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
What  news  ? — 
Richmond  is  ore  the  seas. — 
There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him. 

Ibid.  iv.  4. 

Distracted  terror  knew  not  what  was  best ; 
On  what  determination  to  abide. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 
How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'ii  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii.  1. 
As  some  to  witness  truth,  Heav'n's  call  obey, 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it,  stay. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 
They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft ;  then  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  ore  the  double  tree. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  295, 
Ore  me,  ore  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall, 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Thebais  of  Statins. 

2.  It  is  put  before  anything  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  action. 

The  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  ore  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  G69. 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Mischiefs  ore  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more, 
The  neighbouring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 

Ho,  Meeris,  whither  ore  thy  way  so  fast  P 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  1. 

5.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Chose  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  reign, 
Ore  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  36S. 
The  spacious  firmament  ore  high. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  XIX. 

6.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 

Their  navy  ploughs  the  watery  main, 
Yet  soon  expect  it  ore  your  shores  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  JEneid,  ii.  240. 

7.  Noting  dependence  or  reliance. 

Ore  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty,  all  their 
present  support  and  future  hopes  depend.— Bishop 
Smalridge. 

8.  At ;  noting  place. 

Ore  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling 
Cupids.       Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

9.  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot 
pardon  your  concealing,  ore  the  same  consideration  ; 
because  we  neither  have  a  living  Varus  nor  a  Horace. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  harlequin 
ore  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. — Id., 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father  ore  any  occa- 
sion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in  his 
son. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

We  abstain, ore  such  solemn  occasions  from  things 
lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often  grati- 
fied ourselves  in  things  unlawful.  —  Bishop  Smal- 
ridge, Sermons. 

10.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  anything 
happens:  (as,  'This  happened  on  the  first 
day.'  Used  only  before  day  or  hour,  not 
before  denominations  of  longer  time). 

In  the  second  month  ore  the  seven-and-twentieth 
day  of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried. — Genesis, 
viii.  14. 

11.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion. 

Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 

Slxakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life. 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  ore  him  is  lost. 

Dryden, 

12.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  before 
the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  ore  thy  life :  the  captive  maid  is  mine, 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rs  I  will  resign. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  44. 

13.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sorrow  ore  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iv.  3. 

14.  Noting  invocation. 

Ore  thee,  dear  wife,  in  desarts  all  alone 
He  call'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  (he  Georgics  iv.  672. 
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1.5.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired :  (this 
sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  perhaps  an  old 
corruption  of  a  fire). 

The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
The  horses  burnt  as  they  stood  fast  tied  in  the 
stables,  or  by  chance  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and 
down  with  their  tails  and  manes  ore  a  light  fire.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

His  fancy  grows  in  the  progress,  and  becomes  on 
fire  like  a  chariot  wheel  by  its  own  rapidity.— Pope, 
Preface  to  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

16.  Noting  stipulation  or  condition. 

I  can  be  satisfied  ore  more  easy  terms.— Dryden. 

17.  Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 

The  Rhodians,  ore  the  other  side,  mindful  of  their 
former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

18.  Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands  for  of. 

This  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
A  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't,  who 
fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reputation. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

19.  Noting  the  matter  of  an  event. 

Note, 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  ore  the  sudden  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

20.  On,  the  same  with  upon. 
On.  adv. 

1.  Forward;  in  succession. 

As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forborn 
another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  ore,  till  he 
had  by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length  mortified 
and  extinguished  the  habit  itself. — South, Sermons. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his 
creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  ore. — Locke. 

These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of 
others  much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal  to 
all  the  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them  ;  and  so 
ore  perpetually  till  you  come  to  solid  particles,  such 
as  have  no  pores.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Forward ;  in  progression  ;  onward. 

Ore  indeed  they  went ;  but  oh!  not  far; 
A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course. 

Daniel, 

So  saying,  ore  he  led  his  radiant  files. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  797. 
How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  ore  with  full  career. 

Id.,  Sonnets,  vii.  1. 
Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  ore 
To  the  slow  lake. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  293. 
What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
And  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  ore  the  red- 
dening stream  ?  Sir  11.  Blackmore,  Creation. 
Go  to,  I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you; 
Ore  with  your  tale.  Bowe,  Jane  Shore. 

3.  In  continuance  ;  without  ceasing. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  ore, 
Till  this  stormy  night  begone, 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest ; 
By  new  desires,  that  is,  new  torments  still  possest : 
As  in  a  feverish  dream  you  still  drink  ore, 
And  wonder  why  your  thirst  is  never  gone.  Dryden 

Sing  ore,  sing  ore,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ix.  39. 

The  peasants  defy  the  sun  ;  they  work  ore  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  without  intermission.  — 
Locke. 

4.  Not  off :  (as,  '  He  is  neither  on  nor  off"1 ; 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute). 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress :  (as,  '  His 
cloaths  were  neither  on  nor  off ;'  they  were 
disordered).    See  Off. 

A  long  cloak  he  had  ore. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Stiff  in  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  stays, 

Her  patches  .paint,  and  jewels  ore ; 
All  day  let  envy  view  her  lace, 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty-one. 

Prior,  Phillis's  Age. 
A  painted  vest  prince  A'oltager  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  I'ict  his  grandsire  won. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

6.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward ; 
not  backward. 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  path  we'll  tread  ; 
And  bravely  ore,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  sacrifice  to  honour  fall. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Sarpedon's  Speech  to  Glaucus. 

7.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off',  and  means  approach,  junc- 
tion, addition,  or  presence. 
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On.  interj.  Word  of  incitement  or  encourage- 
ment to  attack ;  elliptically  for  go  on. 

Therefore  ore,  or  strip  your  sword  stark -naked ; 
for  meddle  you  must.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4. 

Cheerly  ore,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace, 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  2. 
Ore  then,  my  muse !  and  fools  and  knaves  expose, 
And  since  thou  can'st  not  make  a  friend,  make  foes. 

Young. 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundered  on  the  gale, 

And  '  Stanley '  was  the  cry. 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  shed,  I 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  '  Victory  I ' 
*  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  Ore,  Stanley,  on,' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

Sir  TV.  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi. 

Once.  adv.  [Few  modes  of  spelling  (we  cannot 
say  of  orthography),  even  in  English,  more 
completely  disguise  the  etymology  of  a  word 
than  that  we  find  in  the  word  before  us. 
Once  is  ones,  a  genitive  case  from  one. 
Nonce  (see  the  entry)  was  than  anes  =  the 
nonce.  Twice  is  twies,  from  two.  Whence, 
thence,  and  hence,  are  whennes,  thennes, 
hennes.  They  all  exhibit  either  a  true  ge- 
nitive case,  or  a  word  formed  after  the 
fashion  of  one.  Yet  of  all  the  letters  which 
serve  to  indicate  an  inflexion,  c  is  the 
most  impossible.  Originally,  the  words 
were  dissyllabic  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  false  spelling  has  not  been  without  its 
influence  in  determining  the  false  pronun- 
ciation. The  class,  too,  of  words  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  viz.  that  of  genitives  used 
adverbially,  a  class  to  which  needs  (of  ne- 
cessity), as  in  needs  must,  towards,  north- 
wards* &c,  belong :  these  last  having  a 
concurring  synonym  in  toward,  northward, 
&c,  from  the  accusative,  both  being  equally 
legitimate.  In  whose,  from  whoes,  or 
who's,  there  is  an  approach  to  the  same 
bad  spelling :  a  spelling  which,  in  the  class 
just  noticed,  merely  amounts  to  an  ano- 
maly of  a  genitive  case  ending  in  e. 

Taking,  however,  the  words  as  we  find 
them,  i.e.  as  monosyllables,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Ones,  or  anes,  is  liable 
to  be  sounded  as  a  syllable.  Ons,  or  ans, 
thens,  whens,  would  be  sounded  as  onz, 
thenz,  whenz.  Without  the  final  e,  they 
would  sound  onk,  whenk,  &c.  The  same 
necessity  has  given  us  pence,  and  dice  as 
distinguished  from  pens,  dies  (penz,  diez). 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  the  grammarian  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  true  origin  of 
these  forms  ;  forms  which  an  excusable 
mis-spelling  so  greatly  tend  to  disguise. 
With  the  derivation  of  one  there  is  a  second 
irregularity.  The  numeral  is  sounded  won ; 
and  so  is  once.  In  only,  however,  which  is 
onely,  the  o  retains  its  true  sound.] 

1.  One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two 
years ;  the  cause  is  the  expence  of  sap. — Bacon. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  855. 
Once  every  morn  he  march  d,  and  once  at  night. 

Cowley. 

If  you  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take  a 
town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diversion, 
though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  territories. 
— Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

O  virgin  !  daughter  of  eternal  night. 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  460. 

2.  A  single  time. 

Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  us.— Locke, 
Treatise  on  Civil  Government. 
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3.  The  same  time. 

At  once  with  him  tliey  rose : 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  475. 
Fired  with  this  thought,  at  once  lie  strain'd  the 
breast. 

And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  irapress'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 
and  the  Statue. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 

Night  came  on.  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
lint  all  at  once  \  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll. 

Dryden,  Cymonand  Iphigenia,  332. 

Now  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  their  im- 
mense distance,  appear  like  points,  unless  so  far  as 
their  light  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  appear  from 
hence,  that  when  the  moon  passes  over  them  and 
eclipses  them,  their  light  vanishes,  not  gradually 
like  that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once.  —  <S'(>  / 
Newton, 

5.  One  time,  though  no  more. 

Fuscinus,  those  ill  deeds  that  sully  fame, 
And  lay  such  blots  upon  an  honest  name, 
In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 
From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  1. 

G.  Formerly;  at  some  particular  time. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee. 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Addison,  Cato. 

7.  At  a  future  time.  Obsolete. 

The  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  acquaint  David 
with  that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations. 

8.  With  at.    At  the  time  immediate. 

This  hath  all  its  force  at  once  upon  the  first  im- 
pression, and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining  state. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

9.  As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once-loved  portrait  lay  ; 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

Used  substantival///,  with  t/iis  or  that  be- 
fore it,  and  when  joined  with  an  adjective  : 
(as,  this  once,  that  once'  =  this  one  time'). 
One.  pron.  [from  A  S.  an.']  The  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  one,  is  won ;  and  it  may 
be  well  if  the  reader  for  a  time  deals  with 
it  as  so  spelt.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  ety- 
mology prevents  his  doing  so ;  and  it  will 
help  him  to  appreciate  the  import  of  the 
semi-vowel  sound. 

Like  all  the  other  numerals  up  to  ten, 
one  (won)  is  a  word  common  to  the  con- 
geners of  the  English,  in  their  widest 
sense  ;  i.e.  it  is  not  only  German,  but  Sla- 
vonic, Lithuanic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  (as  in 
languages  of  Latin  origin)  French,  Italian, 
&c  also. 

In  all  the  German  languages  the  sound 
is  that  of  a  (as  the  e  in  there),  or  ei  (as 
in  the  i  in  pine)  purely  and  simply;  i.e.  it 
is  purely  and  simply  vocalic  or  vowel.  In 
most  of  the  Slavonic  languages  it  is  o ; 
Russian  odin,  &c.  In  Latin  it  is  u-,  as  in 
unus ;  and  the  same  in  the  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin;  e.g.  French  an, 
Italian,  uno.  Now  u  is  the  vowel  which 
most  especially  is  connected  with  the  semi- 
vowel w.  In  Greek,  one  is  tic,  gen.  evoc,  i.e. 
h-eis,  h-enos,  or  aspirated ;  the  aspirate 
indicating  the  previous  existence  of  an 
initial  consonant.  The  following  notice 
from  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (see  tic)  con- 
firms this  view  :  Biwor,  tt6\ic.  Kp/'/nK "  oi  (iiv 
am  hikwov  roD  tuiv  Koi'pljTiov  tvuc.  Here,  the 
sound  of  the  (5  was  more  probably  that  of 
v,  or  w,  than  that  of  the  English  b  as  in 
bit.  This,  along  with  the  Latin  u,  indi- 
cates the  point  connected  with  the  semi- 
vowel in  English.  It  shows  how  a  w  may 
be  expected.  But  in  Lithuanic  the  w 
(sounded,  perhaps  as  v)  actually  appears 
as  one,  and  in  Lithuanic,  is  wienas. 

Are  we,  then,  to  say  that  the  word  one, 
despite  of  the  spelling  in  English,  despite 
of  the  utter  absence  of  the  semi-vowel 
Vol.  II. 
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sound  in  every  literary  (for  upon  provin- 
cial forms  the  editor  is  unwilling  to  speak) 
language  between  England  and  Lithuania, 
that  the  sound  of  the  present  w  is  a  sound 
that  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
and  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  wrote  an, 
said  wane,  wain,  or  ween  ? 

The  question  is  difficult ;  for  it  has  an- 
other side.  That  there  are  provincial  ways 
of  speech  wherein  o  becomes  wo,  is  beyond 
doubt ;  e.  g.  stwon,  swort,  for  stone  and 
sort.  In  Norway,  ond,  where  the  vowel  is 
initial,  is  often  sounded  wond  (bad).  In 
this  we  have  an  opposing  hypothesis. 

Whether  the  reader  takes  the  one  view 
or  the  other,  the  interesting  fact  still  re- 
mains that  two  hypotheses,  one  founded 
upon  the  newest,  and  the  other  upon  the 
oldest  stages  of  a  language  become,  as  it 
were,  confluent  in  the  instances  under 
notice.    In  favour  of  the  latter  view  are — 

1.  The  undoubted  Scotch  sound  of  a  in 
ane. 

2.  The  following  instances,  all  from 
Nares : 

What  salve  when  reason  seeks  to  be  gone?  One. 

Pembroke,  Arcades. 
Not  mine,  my  gloves  are  on. — "Why  then  this  may 
be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one. — Shakespear,  l\co  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

If  the  midnight  bell 
Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  3. 
It  ehaunced  me  on  day  beside  the  shore 
Of  silver-streaming  Thamesis  to  bee. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time. 
He  caught  from  on  of  them  a  trumpet. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Suetonius. 

In  the  last  two  of  these  extracts,  the 
evidence  that  there  was  no  sound  of  w  lies 
simply  in  the  spelling;  and  is  less  conclu- 
sive than  in  the  first  three,  where,  as  a 
play  on  the  words  is  intended,  we  get  not 
only  the  spelling  but  the  pronunciation. 

1.  Numeral  so  called.    In  Notation,  1  ;  less 
than  two  ;  single  ;  denominated  by  a  unit. 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly, 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  all.         '  Daniel. 

Pindarus  the  Poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  acknow- 
ledged also  one  God,  the  most  high,  to  be  the  father 
and  creator  of  all  things. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  those  parts  form  one  collected  grace  ; 
Then  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  all  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

2.  Indefinitely  ;  any  ;  some  one. 

"We  shall 

Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  days.   Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.l. 
I  took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 
hour 

One  tiling  or  other.  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  With  any. 

If  any  one  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  life,  and 
left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. — Sir 
J.  Suckling, 

4.  Different ;  diverse  :  (opposed  to  another). 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  the  features 
like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  tolerable, 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful. — 
Dryden. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
—Burnet. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  thing 
to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before 
others  with  advantage  and  clearness. — Locke. 

My  legs  were  closed  together  by  so  many  wrap- 
pers one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy. — Addison. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  any 
one  action  to  another,  but  because  we  have  greater 
hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

5.  One  of  two  :  (opposed  to  the  other). 

Ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.— Deuter- 
onomy, iv.  32. 

Both  the  matter  of  the  stone  and  marchasite,  had 
been  at  once  lluid  bodies,  till  one  of  them,  probably 
BB 
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the  marchasite,  first  growing  hard,  the  other,  as 
being  yet  of  a  more  yielding  consistence,  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  harder's  iigure. — Boyle. 

6.  Not  many  ;  the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members 
maybe  many:  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  one  Lord  and  otie  faith,  and  that  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever  shall 
receive,  embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be 
accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  profession  :  for  if 
a  company  of  believers  become  a  church  by  believ- 
ing, they  must  also  become  one  church  by  believing 
one  truth. — Bishop  Pearson. 

7.  Particularly  one.  Latinism. 

One  day  when  Phcebe  fair, 
"With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase, 
This  nymph  quite  tired  with  heat  of  scorching  air, 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Spenser, 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultured  ground, 
In  hopes  a  free-stone  quarry  might  be  found, 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  diamonds  lill'd,  and  gold. 

Harle. 

8.  Some  future. 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay  ; 

And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move, 
Only  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Here  the  previous  editors  make  a  fresh 
entry,  the  one  which  now  comes  under 
notice  being  entered  as  a  substantive,  the 
preceding  one,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
been  treated  as  an  adjective;  the  following 
remark  being  added  as  a  preliminary : — 
'  There  are  many  uses  of  the  word  one 
which  serve  to  denominate  it  a  substan- 
tive; though  some  of  them  may  seem  rather 
to  make  it  a  pronoun  relative,  and  some 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  the  sub- 
stantive being  understood.' 

The  present  Editor  seeing  in  the  word 
nothing  but  a  pronoun,  which  in  some  con- 
structions is  more  adjectival  than  substan- 
tival, and  in  others  more  substantival  than 
adjectival,  throws  the  two  entries  into  one. 

9.  Single  person. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
She  whom  you  kill'd  would  be  unparallerd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  were  in  the  pre- 
sent possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and 
above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  earn- 
estly thirsted  for. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Prom  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  97. 
If  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 

Ibid.  iii.  238. 
When  join'd  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great, 
Descends  to  view  the  muse's  humble  seat. 

Granville. 

10.  Single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  one.— Sir  R. 
Blackmore. 

11.  The  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter  let  us  not  forget. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

12.  The  same  thing. 

I  answer'd  not  again  : 
But  that's  all  one.   Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

To  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood, is  all  one  as  to  say  any  tiling  is  and  is  not  in 
the  understanding. — Locke. 

13.  Person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.—  Watts, 
Logiek. 

14.  Person  by  way  of  eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one, 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  YIII.  ii.  4. 

15.  Distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the 
matter;  for  birds  will  learn  oneaf  another. — Bacon, 
A'atural  and  Experimental  History. 

No  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the 
one  to  the  other.—  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

The  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  call  of  grace,  when 
the  other, supposed  to  have  sufficient,  if  not  an  cijual 
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measure,  obeys  not,  mny  reasonably  he  imputed 
to  the  humble,  malleable,  melting  temper.— Ham- 
mond. 

One  or  other  sees  a  little  box.  which  was  carried 
away  with  her,  ami  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends. — 
Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

1G.  Persons  united. 

As  I  have  matte  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain : 
So  I  arow  stronger,  you  more  honour  (rain. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 

17.  Concord;  agreement;  one  mind. 

The  king  was  well  instructed  how  to  earry  him- 
self between  Ferdinando  and  Philip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves.— Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  is  not  at  owe  with  himself  what  account  to  give 
of  it. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

18.  Person  of  particular  character. 

Then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous  ;  but  being  wrought, 
Pernlex'd  in  the  extreme.  Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  his  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.— Sir  It,  Hale. 

Owe  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  -ITS. 

Forgive  me,  if  that  title  1  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.  Harte. 

19.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  either  when 
it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely  ;  as, '  The 
qrcat  ones  of  the  world' :  or  when  it  re- 
lates to  something  going  before,  and  is  only 
the  representative  of  the  antecedent  noun. 
This  relative  mode  of  speech,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  in  my  ear  not  very 
elegant,  yet  is  used  by  good  authors.  (So 
it  stands  in  the  previous  editions.  See, 
however,  One  from  French  on.) 

Be  not  found  here;  hence  with  your  little  ones. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Does  the  son  receive  a  natural  life  ?  The  subject 
enjoys  a  civil  one:  that's  but  the  matter,  this  the 
form. — Hoi  iday. 

These  successes  are  more  glorious  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood. — Olanville. 

lie  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a  thing 
which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many  false  ones, 
error  being  infinite. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  following  plain  rules  and  directions  are  not 
the  less  useful  because  they  are  plain  ones. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

There  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly 
employed  on  their  sleeping  ones. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limited  by 
law. — Id.,  Freehold,  r. 

This  evil  fortune  which  attends  extraordinary 
men,  hath  been  imputed  to  divers  causes  that  need 
not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  one  occurs, 
that  when  a  great  genius  appears,  t  lie  dunces  are  all 
in  conspiracy  against  him.— Sicift. 

20.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
frequent;  as,  'They  love  one  another;' 
that  is,  '  one  of  them  loves  the  other,  and 
is  loved  by  him.' 

This  combination,  in  order  to  give  sense, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  verb  in  the  plural, 
the  substantive  or  pronoun  which  precedes 
heing  plural  also.  We,  ye,  the//,  the  men 
struck  one  another.  The  construction  is 
they  struck ;  then  follow  the  words  one  and 
other  (each  in  the  singular  number),  which 
tells  us  what  is  conveyed  by  they.  The 
first  is  in  the  nominative,  the  second  in  the 
objective  case ;  the  verb,  which  is  struck, 
in  the  singular  number,  being  understood. 
Hence,  the  whole  is  '  they  struck — one 
(struck)  another.'  The  action  is  reci- 
procal. 

In  languages  with  a  dual  number  the 
verb,  in  this  construction,  would  be  dual 
rather  than  plural :  since  out  of  one  + 
one  other,  no  more  than  a  pair  can  be  de- 
duced. Nevertheless,  it  is  often  applied 
to  more  than  two  ;  and  the  inaccuracy, 
if  it  be  one,  is  venial.  Still,  it  is  one 
which  can  be  avoided,  and  one  for  the 
avoidance  of  which  there  are  means  in 
most  languages.  The  simplest  is  that  in 
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French  and  Spanish,  where  the  word  one  is 
plural  as  well  as  singular;  and  where  for 
two  persons  we  can  say  Vun,  r autre 
(French);  el  uno,  el otro  (Spanish),  and  for 
more  than  one  les  uns,  les  autres — los  unos, 
los  otros.  The  next,  and  commonest,  is 
that  of  having  two  words,  as  hin  and  hrer, 
giving  hinandcr  and  hvcrandre  in  Danish. 

In  English  we  might  use  each,  saying 
one  another  to  express  the  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  tivo ;  each  other,  to  express  the 
reciprocal  action  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons. 

In  dpmocratic.il  governments,  war  did  commonly 
unite  the  minds  of  men  ;  when  they  had  enemies 
abroad,  they  did  not  contend  with  one  another  at 
home. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

One.  [from  French  on  ;  in  its  older  forms 
ommc  and  homme  ;  from  the  Latin  homo  = 
man.]  Johnson,  after  stating  that  it  is  used 
sometimes  as  a  general  or  indefinite  nomi- 
native for  any  man,  or  any  person,  adds 
that,  '  for  one  the  English  formerly  used 
men;'  quoting  from  Ascham — 

'As  they  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.' 

'For  this,'  he  concludes,  'it  would  now  he 
said,  one  knows  not  when,  or  it  is  not 
known  how.' 

This,  though  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  rather  an  understatement  of  the  extent 
to  which,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  English  man  comported  itself, 
in  all  respects  like  the  modern  one;  i.e.  as 
an  indefinite  or  indeterminate  pronoun. 

Like  on,  it  was  used  in  the  singular 
number  ;  so  that  the  extract  from  Ascham 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  its  purely  inde- 
terminate power.  Man  says  =  one  says  = 
French  on  dit :  mann  sagt  being  the  ordi- 
nary German  combination  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  later  stage,  and  in  certain 
dialects,  this  man  became  me.  Eventually 
it  was  wholly  superseded  by  the  French 
term  on  ;  on  and  very,  being,  perhaps,  the 
two  commonest  words  of  French  origin. 

The  original  identity  of  origin  between 
the  French  and  English  expression  of  in- 
determinate agency  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  words  homo  and  man  baying  the 
same  meaning — an  origin  which  should 
separate  the  word  under  notice  from  one 
the  numeral.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  etymology  that  this  separation  is 
valid.  A  man  is  an  individual ;  an  indi- 
vidual  is  a  unit;  a  unit  is  a  one.  Hence, 
the  two  senses  become  continent,  and  there 
are  numberless  combinations  where  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ones  is 
used.  Many  a  one,  for  instance,  may  be 
either  many  a  unit  or  many  an  individual. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plural  form  as  a  test ;  and,  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  to  connect  it  with  one  from 
homo  :  e.g.  '  My  wife  and  little  ones  are  at 
home.'  Yet  one,  the  numeral,  may,  when 
it  means  the  figure  one,  become  plural. 

Again,  even  in  the  '  little  ones,'  the  con- 
nection with  homo  is  far  from  indubitable. 
Of  the  three  pronouns  that  comport  them- 
selves so  thoroughly  after  the  manner  of 
substantives  as  to  form  their  plural  in  -s, 
viz.  self  (selves),  other  (others),  and  the 
word  under  notice,  the  second  (see  Other) 
is  certainly  connected  with  the  numeral. 
It  is  not  so  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical  ef- 
fects by  fortune  or  necessity,  like  Ulysses  and 
yEneas.  as  by  one's  own  choice  and  working. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  for  reading  this  dia- 
logue, since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  Krona  is,  nor 
what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  her  with 
death.— Id. 
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One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease,  affluence,  and  power;  not 
of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages.— Uishop  Atterbury. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with  the 
gentlest  Vivst.—Arbuthnot,  On  the Xatureand  Choice 
of  Aliments. 
One-eyed.  adj.    Having  only  one  eye. 
A  sign-post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  one-eyed  hero  on  his  elephant. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  X.23K 
The  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore.  Addison. 

One  Gaucher  (lclt-handed)  borrowed  the  name  of 
Scevola,  because  Scevola,  having  burnt  his  right 
arm,  became  consequently  left-handed.  Thus  also 
one  De  la  Borgne  (one-eyed)  called  himself  Strabo; 
I)e  Charpentier  took  that  of  Fabricius j  De  Valet 
translated  his  Servilius ;  and  an  unlucky  gentleman, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Du  bout  d'homme,  boldly 
assumed  that  of  Virnlus.— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature.  Influence  of  Karnes. 

'  You  will  take  care,  my  d«ar  1131-1111,'  said  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  resuming  his  former  cheerfulness,  'that 
the  house  docs  not  run  away  in  our  absence.  We 
leave  you  in  charge  of  everything.  There  is  no 
mystery;  all  is  free  and  open.  Unlike  the  young 
man  in  the  Eastern  tale— who  is  described  as  a  one- 
eyed  almanack,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Pinch  ■' 
—'A  one-eyed  calender,  I  think,  sir,' faltered  Tom. 
— '  They  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  I  believe,' 
said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smiling  compassionately;  'or 
they  used  to  bo  in  my  time.'  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlcwit,  chi  vi. 
oneberry.  s.    Female  of  a  native  plant  so 

called  ;  herb  Paris  ;  Paris  quadrifolia. 
Oneirocritic.  .9.    Interpreter  of  dreams. 

Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  I  do  not 
find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocritick  or 
an  interpreter  of  dreams. — Addison,  S}iectator. 
Oneirocritical.     adj.       [Gr.  dvupoicpirtKoc, 
from  ovupov  —  dream  +  KpirucSc,  connected 
with  Kfiime  =  judgement.]  Interpretative 
of  dreams. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  by  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  that  new  kind  of  observation  which 
my  oneirocritical  Correspondent  has  directed  him 
to  make. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Oneirocritics.  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  In- 
terpretations of  dreams. 

A  pretence  as  groundless  and  silly  as  the  dream- 
ing oneirocritiCKS  of  Artemidorns  and  Astrampsy- 
chus,  or  the  modern  chiromancy  and  divinations  of 
gipsies. — Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.  iv. 
Oneironiancy.  s.    [Gr.  fiavrua  =  prophecy ; 
/Lime  =  prophet.]   Divination  by  dreams. 
These  rude  observations  were  at  last  licked  into 
an  art,  physical  onciromancy ;  in  which  physicians, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  dreams,  proceeded  to  a 
crisis  of  the  disposition  of  the  person. — Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  2lJ7 :  1CG3. 

Onement.  s.    State  of  being  one ;  union. 
Hare. 

Ye  witless  gallants,  I  beshrcw  your  hearts, 
That  set  such  discord  'twixt  agreeing  parts. 
Which  never  can  be  set  at  onement  more. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.T. 
Oneness.  .5.    [the  n  double  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  Attribute  suggested  by  One  ; 
unity  ;  the  quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not 
consisting,  as  all  things  do  besides  God,  of  many 
things. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  oneness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring  to 
the  several  hypostases,  is  the  one  eternal  indivisible 
divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son's  gene- 
ration, and  his  co-eternity, and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father  when  became  down  from  Heaven 
and  was  incarnate.— Hammond. 

Onerous,  adj.    [Lat.  onus,  oncris  =  burden.] 
Burthensome ;  oppressive. 

Overcome  and  tormented  with  worldly  cares,  and 
onerous  business. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  171. 

A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity,  retains 
all  things  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  crime— Aylijfe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Onion.  5.    [Fr.  oignon.~]    Plant  so  called  of 
the  genus  Allium. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  com -.Landed  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Sli  rew, 
induction,  sc.  1. 
This  is  ev'o'  cook's  opinion, 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion; 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd, 
Your  onions  must  be  throughly  boil'd.  Sicift. 

'  Ardent  child!'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  gazing  on  her 
ill  a  dreamy  way.   '  And  yet  there  is  a  meiancholy 
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sweetness  in  these  youthful  hopes  I  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  they  never  can  be  realised.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  once  myself,  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood, that  pickled  onions  grew  on  trees,  and  that 
every  elephant  was  born  with  an  impregnable  castlo 
on  his  back.  I  have  not  found  the  fact  to  be  so ; 
far  from  it;  and  yet  those  visions  have  comforted 
me  under  circumstances  of  trial.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Cliuzzlewit,  ch.vi. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

What  mean  you,  Sir, 
To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  2. 

Only.  adj.    [A.S.  cenhc. — see  One.] 

1.  Single  ;  one  and  no  more. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring, 
This  only  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  JJryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion. 

The  logick  now  in  use  has  long  possessed  the 
chair,  as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools  for  the 
direction  of  the  mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences. — 
Locke. 

3.  This  above  all  other :  (as,  '  He  is  the  only 
man  for  music). 

Whose  only  joy  was  to  relieve  the  needs 
Of  wretched  souls.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

His  only  heart-sore,  and  his  only  foe.  Ibid. 

4.  Alone. 

With  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 
She  could  or  save  or  spill.    Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  5. 

Only.  adv. 

1.  Simply;  singly;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures.— 
Burnet. 

The  posterity  of  the  wicked  inherit  the  fruit  of 
their  father's  vices;  and  that  not  only  by  a  just 
judgement,  but  from  the  natural  course  of  things. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own ; 
And  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dry  den. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only  with 
present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  comfortable 
hope  of  a  future  recompence. — Kelson. 

Nor  must  this  contrition  be  exercised  by  us,  only 
for  grosser  evils;  but  when  we  live  the  best. — Arch- 
bishop Wake. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually.— Genesis,  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly  without  more:  (as,  "only  begotten'). 
Onomancy.  s.  [Gr.  ovofxa,  ovojiaroQ  =  name  ; 

jxavTtui  =  prophecy.]  Divination  by  a  name. 
Destinies  were  superstitiously,  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names,  as  though  the  names  and 
natures  of  men  were  suitable,  and  fatal  necessities 
concurred  herein  with  voluntary  motion.— Camden. 

onomantia.  s.    Same  as  Onomancy. 

Superstition  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of 
names,  and  this  solemn  folly  has  received  the  name 
of  a  science,  called  Onomantia ;  of  which  the  super- 
stitious ancients  discovered  a  hundred  foolish  mys- 
teries. They  cast  up  the  numeral  letters  of  names, 
and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated  to  vanquish  Hector, 
from  the  numeral  letters  in  his  name  amounting  to 
a  higher  number  than  his  rival's.  They  made  many 
whimsical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  names,  to 
prove  them  lucky  or  unlucky.  .  . .  Cicero  informs  us 
that  when  the  Romans  raised  troops,  they  were 
anxious  that  the  name  of  the  first  soldier  who  en- 
listed should  be  one  of  good  augury.  When  the 
censors  numbered  the  citizens,  they  always  began 
by  a  fortunate  name,  such  as  Salvius  Valereus.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Regillianus  was  chosen  em- 
peror, merely  from  the  royal  sound  of  his  name, 
and  Jovian  was  elected  because  his  name  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  beloved  one  of  the  philoso- 
phic Julian.  ...  It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  every 
female  of  the  name  of  Agnes  is  fated  to  become  mad. 
Every  nation  has  some  names  labouring  with  this 
popular  prejudice.  Herrera,  the  Spanish  historian, 
records  an  anecdote  in  which  the  choice  of  a  queen 
entirely  arose  from  her  name.  When  two  French 
ambassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  between  one  of 
the  Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  VIII.,  the  names 
of  the  royal  females  were  Urraca  and  Blanche. 
The  former  was  the  elder  and  the  more  beautiful, 
and  intended  by  the  Spanish  court  for  the  French 
monarch;  but  they  resolutely  preferred  Blanche, 
observing  that  the  name  of  Urraca  would  never  do ! 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  more  mellifluous  sound,  they 
carried  off,  exulting  in  their  own  discerning  ears, 
the  happier  named  but  less  beautiful  princess. — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Influence  of 
Names. 

onomantical.  adj.    Predicting  by  names. 

Theodatus,  when  curious  to  know  the  success  of 
his  wars  against  the  Romans,  an  onomantical  or 
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name-wizard  Jew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  number 
of  swine  and  give  some  of  them  Roman  names, 
others  Gothish  names  with  several  marks,  and  there 
to  leave  them. — Camden. 

Onomatopoeia,  s.  [Gr.  ovofia,  dvoixdrog  + 
■n-odtu  =  I  make.]    See  extracts. 

Onomatopoeia  [is]  literally,  the  making  or  manu- 
facture of  names ;  a  word  expressing  by  its  sound 
the  thing  represented.  In  most  languages  the  cries 
of  animals  are  thus  expressed;  and  the  line  of  Ari- 
stophanes, 

'O  5'  ykiOios  wCTTrep  Trpofiarov  |9t)  ^rj  Keyoiv  /3aSi'£ei, 
shows  that  the  modern  Greeks  have  not  correctly 
retained  the  sound  of  the  eta  (which  they  pro- 
nounce like  our  e).  as  the  sound  imitated  from 
nature  would  not  be  thus  represented.  Ennius 
imitated  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  by  the  word  tara- 
tantara ;  and,  to  represent  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
Aristophanes  used  ^pe/ccKexej  /coif  xoaf.  (Frogs,  i. 
209.)  Greek  and  German  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
words  of  this  description.  31.  Charles  Nodier  has 
published  a  dictionary  of  those  in  French.  For  the 
onomatopoelic  theory,  as  affecting  the  formation  of 
articulate  speech,  see  Language. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera  t  ure,  and  Art. 

[Onomatopoeia.  Greek  oi/oixtxToiroiia,  from  oionaToiroiew, 
to  coin  words,  especially  to  form  words  in  imitation 
of  sound.  "Ovoiia,  name,  and  rroUu,  to  make.  In 
later  times  the  word  has  been  confined  to  the  spe- 
cial signification  above  mentioned.  It  was  early 
observed  that  such  words  as  Myyu,  to  twang  like  a 
bow,  <Ti'fw,  to  hiss,  balare,  to  bleat,  hinnire,  to  neigh, 
were  exactly  such  as  we  should  frame  if  we  at- 
tempted to  represent  the  sounds  in  question  by  a 
vocal  imitation.  It  was  accordingly  supposed  that 
a  certain  class  of  words  had  been  formed  by  the 
imitation  of  natural  sounds,  and  as  these  were  the 
only  class  of  simple  words  in  which  evidence  re- 
mained of  their  having  been  formed  by  the  device 
of  man,  the  name  of  6vo^aTOTroi'r)<rc?  or  word-making 
was  given  to  the  process  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  a  name  which  obviously  becomes  improper 
as  soon  as  we  regard  all  language  as  formed  by 
man. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymo- 
logy.'] 

Onset,  s. 

1.  Attack  ;  storm  ;  assault ;  first  brunt. 

As  well  the  soldier  dieth,  which  standeth  still,  as 
he  that  gives  the  bravest  onset. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint, 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assail'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  queint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  onset.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  96. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  it  finds 
itself  baffled  and  beaten  off ;  yet  still  it  renews  the 
onset,  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh  ;  plants  this  rea- 
soning and  that  argument,  like  so  many  intellectual 
batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way  into  the 
obstinate  enclosed  truth. — South,  Sermons. 

Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conquests  that  are  made  in  the  first  onsets  of 
an  invasion. — Addison. 

Observo 

The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief ; 

Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  stedfast.  A.  Philips. 

2.  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage.  (This  sense,  says 
Nicholson,  is  still  retained  in  Northum- 
berland, where  onset  means  a  tuft.— John- 
son. The  northern  meaning  is  not  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  word  in  the  tragedy  of 
'  Titus  Andronicus,'  which  Dr.  Johnson 
cites  as  an  example  of  that  meaning,  sig- 
nifies simply  a  beginning  ;  '  an  inchoation 
or  onset,'1  as  Hakewill  in  his  '  Apology  for 
Providence'  illustrates  it,  p.  86,  ed.  IG30. 
—  Todd.) 

I  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness ; 
And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperess. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

Onset,  v.  a.    Set  upon  ;  begin.  Rare. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsetted  and  a  reason- 
able price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again. — Carew. 

Onslaught,  s.    Attack  ;  storm  ;  onset. 

They  made  a  halt 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault ; 
Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 
The  enemy  ;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3, 419. 
The  several  duels,  onslaughts,  storms,  and  mili- 
tary appearances. — Clayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don 
Quixote,  p.  19. 

Ontological.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  Ontology. 

b  b  2 
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Ontoiogist.  s.  Speculator  in,  investigator 
of,  ontological  questions ;  ontological  phi- 
losopher or  metaphysician. 
Ontology,  s.  [Gr.  ov  =  being,  the  neuter  of 
wv,  the  present  participle  of  £<>i  =  I  am  + 
\6yoQ  =  word,  principle,  doctrine.]  Science 
of  the  affections  of  being  in  general ;  meta- 
physics. (So  the  explanation  stands  in  the 
original  editions,  followed  by  the  single  ex- 
tract from  Watts.) 

In  most  works  on  metaphysics,  or  specu- 
lative philosophy,  this  term  is  to  be  found  ; 
the  science  to  which  it  applies  being  gene- 
rally branded  as  an  impossible  one.  Where 
it  is  thought  possible,  ontology  is  an  histo- 
rical term  rather  than  aught  else  ;  and  an 
ontoiogist  means  one  who  has  argued  either 
that  ontology  is  a  real,  or  possible,  science, 
that  such  or  such  reasons  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  so,  or  that  he  is  a  partisan  of  the 
philosophers  who  treat  it  as  such. 

The  word,  whether  the  science  exist  or 
not,  is  indispensable. 

The  modes,  accidents,  and  relations  that  belong 
to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in  meta- 
physics, or  more  properly  ontology.—  Watts,  Logick. 

A  notion  of  metaphysics  nearly  the  same  was 
adopted  by  the  peripatetics  of  the  Christian  church. 
They  distinguished  its  two  branches  by  the  titles  of 
ontology  and  natural  theQlogy ;  the  former  relating 
to  being  in  general,  the  latter  to  God  and  to  angels. 
To  these  branches  the  schoolmen  added  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind,  as  relating  to  an  imma- 
terial substance ;  distinguishing  this  last  science  by 
the  title  of  pneumatology.  From  this  arrangement 
of  natural  theology,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  they  were  not  very  likely  to  prosper, 
as  they  gradually  came  to  be  studied  with  the  same 
spirit  as  ontology,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever 
employed  the  human  faculties.  Nor  has  the  evil 
been  yet  remedied  by  the  contempt  into  which  the 
schoolmen  have  fallen  in  more  modern  times.  On 
the  contrary,  as  their  arrangement  of  the  objects  of 
metaphysics  is  still  very  generally  retained,  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind  is  not  unfrequently  understood, 
even  by  those  who  have  a  predilection  for  the  study 
of  it,  as  a  speculation  much  more  analogous  to  on- 
tology than  to  physics;  while,  in  the  public  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume, 
in  consequence  of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  their  followers,  it  continues  to  share 
largely  in  that  discredit  which  has  been  justly  in- 
curred by  the  greater  part  of  those  discussions,  to 
which,  in  common  with  it,  the  epithet  metaphysical 
is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  multitude. — 
Dugald  Stewart,  Philosophical  Essays,  vol.  v.  ch.  i. 
p.  21 :  1855. 

The  most  general,  that  is,  the  most  extensive  pro- 
positions belonging  to  physics,  to  somatology,  the 
only  branch  of  physics  that  comes  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  sense,  are  considered  as  forming  a  separate 
branch  of  art  and  science,  under  the  very  uncharac- 
teristic name  of  mathematics.  The  most  general 
and  extensive  propositions  belonging  to  physics  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  including  somatology 
and  psychology  taken  together,  have  been  considered 
as  forming  in  like  manner  a  separate  discipline  to 
which  the  name  of  ontology  has  been  assigned.  The 
field  of  ontology,  or  as  it  may  otherwise  be  termed, 
the  field  of  supremely  abstract  entities,  is  a  yet  un- 
trodden labyrinth,— a  wilderness  never  hitherto  ex- 
plored. In  the  endeavour  to  bring  these  entities  to 
view,  and  place  them  under  the  reader's  eye  in  such 
sort  that  to  each  of  their  names,  ideas  as  clear,  cor- 
rect, and  complete  as  possible,  may,  by  every  reader 
who  will  take  the  trouble,  be  annexed  and  remain 
attached,  the  following  is  the  course  that  will  be 
pursued. — J.  Bentham,  A  Fragment  on  Ontology, 
vol.  hi.  p.  195:  1S43. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  primary 
and  presentative  fact  of  consciousness  in  which  this 
distinction  is  given— a  fact  upon  which  all  the  se- 
condary and  representative  varieties  of  it  must  be 
based ;  and  thus  to  fix  the  limits  within  which  a 
science  of  Being  is  possible,  and  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  carried.  This  fact  seems  to  be  discover- 
able in  the  relation  between  a  permanent  self  and 
its  successive  modifications  which  forms  the  condi- 
tion of  all  human  consciousness.  If  this  be  admitted, 
ontology,  in  the  highest  senso  of  the  term,  becomes 
identified  with  psychology  ;  and  the  future  task  of 
the  metaphysician  will  consist  in  exhibiting  the  con- 
ditions involved  in  the  idea  of  personal  existence, 
and  solving  the  difficulties  to  which  that  idea  ap- 
pears to  give  rise.  To  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
task  in  detail  would  require  a  far  greater  space,  and 
a  more  minute  examination  than  is  possible  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  a  work  like  the  present. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  having  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  such  problems  exist,  and  stated  the 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  not  to  be  aban- 
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cloned  as  insoluble.  Beyond  the  range  of  personal 
existence  we  have  no  positive  conception  of  real 
being,  save  in  the  form  of  those  more  permanent 
phenomena  which  constitute  our  general  concep- 
tions of  certain  objects,  as  distinguished  from  the 
transitory  phenomena  with  which  those  conceptions 
are  at  certain  times  associated.  Here  ontology  is 
a  higher  kind  of  phenomenology.  Its  object  is  not 
a  thing  in  itself,  but  a  thing  as  we  are  compelled  to 
conceive  it ;  and  to  attempt  to  give  to  this  branch 
of  philosophy  a  more  absolute  character  is  to  sub- 
stitute negative  ideas  for  positive,  to  desert  thoughts 
and  to  take  refuge  in  words  which  have  no  real 
meaning  savf  in  relation  to  a  different  mode  of  con- 
sciousness. We  do  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  solve 
the  higher  problems  of  cosmology  and  theology,  nor 
even  to  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  they 
might  be  solved.  But  we  have  attempted  to  show 
why  they  are  insoluble,  and  what  is  the  origin  of 
that  delusion  which  has  led  men  in  various  ages  to 
fancy  their  solution  possible,  and  to  devise  systems 
for  accomplishing  it. — Mansel,  Metaphysics,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  Phenomenal  and  Real : 
Ontology,  p.  390-398 :  1860. 
Onward,  adv. 

1.  Forward;  progressively. 

My  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'ii  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 

Shafcespear,  3tuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast, 
With  horrid  strides. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  674. 
Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discern'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bower.  Ibid.  v.  298. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  223. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that 
you  have  forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  con- 
verse.— Dryden. 

3.  Somewhat  farther. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guidinir  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1. 

Onward,  adj. 

1.  Advanced;  increased;  improved. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend's  labour. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Conducting  ;  leading  forward  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Sincerity, 

Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 

Thy  onward  path.  Home,  Douglas. 

In  agonies  of  grief  they  curse  the  hour, 
When  first  they  left  Religion's  onward  way. 

Glynn,  Day  of  Judgement. 

Onwards,  adv.    In  progression. 

Onwards,  that  sucli  separation  may  not  be  made 
of  man  and  wife  for  heresy  or  misbelief,  we  need  no 
other  conviction  than  that  peremptory  and  clear 
determination  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  have  for- 
merly insisted  on. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iv.  2. 

Onycha.  s.    See  extract  from  Calmet. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha, 
and  galbanum. — Exodus,  xxx.  34. 

Onycha  is  found  in  two  different  senses  in  Scrip- 
ture.— The  odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
onyx.  The  greatest  part  of  commentators  explain  it 
by  the  onyx  or  odoriferous  shell.  The  onyx  is  fished 
for  in  the  Indies,  where  grows  the  spicanardi,  the 
food  of  this  fish  and  what  makes  its  shell  so  aro- 
matic— Calmet. 

onyx.  s.  [Gr.  =  nail  of  the  human 
finger,  which  the  stone  to  which  the  term 
applies,  from  its  horny  appearance  re- 
sembles.] 

1.  In  Mineralogy.  Siliceous  mineral  so 
called;  a  variety  of  chalcedony.  See  ex- 
tract from  Brande  and  Cox. 

Nor  are  her  rare  enjoyments  to  be  sold, 
Tor  glittering  sand  by  Ophir  shown. 
The  blue  eyed  sapphire,  or  rich  onyx  stone. 

Sandys. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind :  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  somet  imes  of  red  :  when 
on  one  or  both  sides  the  white,  there  happens  to  lie 
also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the  jewel- 
lers call  the  stone  a  sardonyx. —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

The  onyx  is  a  semi-pellucid  gem,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  but  the  bluish  white  kind,  with 
brown  and  white  zones,  is  the  true  onyx  legitima  of 
the  ancients. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Onyx,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  somewhat  resem- 
bling agate  ...  is  composed  of  alternating  parallel 
bands  of  different  colours,  and  was  the  stone  used 
by  the  ancients  for  making  cameos,  the  figures  being 
cut  iu  the  white  layers,  while  the  darker  portion 
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formed  the  background  of  the  design.  Large  num- 
bers of  these  stones  are  brought  from  Oberstein  in 
Saxony,  and  from  Yemen  in  Arabia :  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye  and  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland. — Bristow,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Surgery.  Disease  of  the  eye,  wherein 
the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  so  called. 

Onyx  is  a  small  collection  of  matter,  situated  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
so  named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a  nail.  It  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  Hypopium.  Maitre  Jean,  Man- 
chart,  and  others,  imply  by  the  term  onyx,  a  small 
abscess  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. — Cooper, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

3.  Shell-fish  so  called. 

(For  example,  see  Onycha). 
Oofdal.  adj.   [Gr.  &>bv  =  egg  +  eldog  =  form, 
shape,  appearance.]    Egg-shaped.  Hare. 
(  Ooeid  the  better  form). 

As  I  can  find  no  epithet  more  appropriate  as  a 
distinguishing  term  for  this  form  of  skull,  I  shall 
term  it  the  oval  or  ooidal  form. — Prichard,  Re- 
searches into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
vol.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  2.  p.  281 :  1830. 

Oolite,  s.  [Gr.  cj'or  =  egg +  Xi'9oc  =  stone.]  In 
Geology.  Limestone  of  which  the  grain 
resembles  the  eggs,  or  roe,  of  a  fish  ;  roe- 
stone. 

(For  example  sec  under  Oolitic.) 
Oolitic,  adj.  Formed  by,  consisting  of,  con- 
nected with,  Oolite. 

Limestones  of  this  kind  being  especially  abundant 
in  England  and  characteristic  of  the  middle  se- 
condary rocks,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the 
oolitic  series.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  (where, 
except  in  the  North  of  France,  the  oolitic  structure 
is  not  retained)  the  contemporaneous  rocks  arc 
better  known  as  Jurassic.  Oolitic  limestones  are 
known  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series  and  in 
tertiary  formations.  The  cause  of  the  singular 
structure  of  oolites  has  often  been  discussed.  It  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  that  some  minute  par- 
ticle of  oreanic  matter  is  in  the  centre  of  each  little 
egg-shaped  atom  of  the  stone.  Round  this  nucleus 
are  numerous  layers  of  the  finest  lime  mud  mixed 
with  a  little  clay.  The  arrangement  is  mechanical, 
and  may  have  been  induced  by  a  slight  ripple  in 
shallow  water  loaded  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
was  thus  deposited  in  exceedingly  minute  particles 
on  the  fragments  of  lime  sand  (broken  shell  and 
coralline)  which  covered  the  shore.  The  slight  me- 
chanical disturbance  of  the  water  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited 
in  each  separate  grain  and  not  in  one  compact  mass. 
The  oolites  were  probably  formed  in  a  district  where 
there  was  a  slow  subsidence  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
where  carbonate  of  lime  was  in  excess  in  the  water. 
When  the  eggs  composing  a  limestone  are  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  the  rock  is  called  Pisolite.  The 
oolitic  series  [isl  an  important  division  of  the 
middle  secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks  of  England. 
Regarding  the  oolitic  series  as  forming  three  groups, 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  the  great  oolite  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  group.  It 
abounds  with  admirable  but  soft  building  stones  in 
the  West  of  England  ;  and  in  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire  it  contains  very  im- 
portant deposits  of  ironstone.  In  some  places  it 
passes  into  hard  blue  limestones  extremely  durable. 
The  celebrated  limestones  of  Caen  correspond  with 
it  in  geological  age.  The  rocks  of  the  so-called 
oolitic  series  in  England  are  greatly  subdivided. 
There  is  first  a  general  grouping  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower,  and  then  a  further  grouping  of  the  sub- 
divisions.— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Oology,  s.  [Gr.  t&bv  =  egg  +  Xd-voc  =  word, 
doctrine,  principle.]  Department  of  orni- 
thology, dealing  with  the  eggs  (and  nests) 
of  birds.  'British  Oology,  being  illustra- 
tions of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds,  with 
figures  of  each  species,  &c.'  is  the  title  of 
a  work  by  W.  C.  Hewitson. 

Ooze.  5.  [A.S.  wos=  juice.] 

1.  Soft  mud  ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water  ; 
slime. 

My  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  ooze  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby.— 
Carew. 

Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his  rev'rend  head, 
But  feared  the  fate  of  Simois  would  return  j 

Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed, 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxxii. 

2.  Soft  flow  ;  spring. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  ooze. 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows. 

Prior. 
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3.  Liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

Before  the  bark  of  the  oak  is  used,  it  is  groutid 
to  powder,  and  the  infusion  of  it  in  water  is  by  the 
tanners  termed  ooze. —  Woodland  Companion,  p.  4. 

Ooze.  v.  n.    Flow  by  stealth ;  run  gently  ; 
drain  away. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 
then 

A  wat'rish  humour  swell'd  and  oozed  agen. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  729 
In  proof  of  the  character  he  gave  himself,  Mr. 
Pecksniff  suffered  tears  of  honesty  to  ooze  out  of 
his  eyes. — Diclcens,  Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  xxiv. 

'  I  will  save  you — I  have  sworn  it.  You  shall  be 
wax  in  these  hands  at  last;'  —  the  moment  that 
voice  thus  claimed  and  insisted  on  redeeming  him, 
the  ruffian  felt  a  cold  shudder — his  courage  oozed 
— he  could  no  more  have  nerved  his  arm  against  her 
than  a  Thug  would  have  lifted  his  against  the  dire 
goddess  of  his  murderous  superstition.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? 
Oozy.  adj.    Miry;  muddy;  slimy. 

His  rustick  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes, 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 

King,  Hie  Fisherman. 
From  his  oozy  bed 
Old  father  Thames  advanced  his  reverend  head. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
Opacate.  v.  a.     Bender  opaque ;    shade ; 
cloud  ;  darken  ;  obscure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of  the 
glass,  did  opacate  tha.t  part  of  the  air  they  moved 
in. — Boyle. 

Opacity,    s.    [Fr.  opacite ;   Lat.  opacitas, 
•atis.]  Cloudiness  ;  want  of  transparency. 

Can  any  thing  escape  eyes  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity  ! — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Had  there  not  been  any  night,  shadow,  or  opacity, 
we  should  never  have  had  any  determinate  conceit 
of  darkness. — Glanville. 

How  much  any  body  hath  of  colour.so  much  hath 
it  of  opacity, and  by  so  much  the  more  unfit  is  it  to 
transmit  the  species. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies  are  in  some 
measure  transparent  ;  and  the  opacity  of  those 
bodies  ariseth  from  the  multitude  of  reflections 
caused  in  their  internal  parts. — Sir  I.  Newton. 
Opacous.  adj.   [Lat.  opacus.]    Dark  ;  ob- 
scure ;  not  transparent. 
What's  this  that  shrouds, 
In  those  opacous  clouds, 

The  glorious  face  of  Heaven,  and  dims  our  light? 
What,  must  we  ever  lie 
Mantled  iu  dark  stupidity, 
Still  grovelling  in  a  daily  night  ? 

A.  Brome,  Ode  written  in  1043. 
When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  dia- 
phanous, and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and  con- 
sequently, divisible  into  lesser  atoms;  and  having 
lesser  pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  eyes  to  miss  light. 
—Sir  K.  Digby. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclosed 
From  chaos,  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  418. 

Opacousness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Opacous. 

Mysteries,  which  (without  these  coverings)  even 
the  opacousness  of  the  place  were  not  obscure 
enough  to  conceal. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §8. 
Opal.  s.  [Lat.  opalium.  Wedgwood  deriving 
this  from  the  Tshetsh  (Bohemian)  opacz, 
remarks,  with  truth,  that  it  is  a  proof  of 
Bohemia  having  been,  in  the  Boman  period, 
as  now,  a  Slavonic  district.]     In  Mine- 
ralogy.   Amorphous  variety  of  silica,  so 
called  ;   the  noble  opal  being  a  precious 
stone. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
The  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin'd  square  or  round; 
With  opal  towers,  and  battlements  adorn'd 
Of  living  sapphire.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1017. 

We  have  tiiis  stone  from  Germany,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients.—  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Opaque,    adj.      Dark;    not  transparent; 
cloudy. 

The  night's  nimble  net, 
That  doth  encompass  every  opake  ball. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2. 
They  [the  sun's  rays] 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opai/uecan  fall. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  017. 
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Opaque,  s.  Opacity. 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  i. 
Vivid  green. 

Warm  brown,  and  black  opalcc,  the  foreground  bears 
Conspicuous.  3Iason. 

Opaqueness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

0  pa  q  lie. 

The  earth's  opakenrss,  enemy  to  light. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Sold,  i.  2,  31. 

Ope.  v.  a.    Same  as  Open:  (only  used  in 

poetry). 

Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 
They  consent  to  work  us  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  the  pates,  and  so  let  in  our  foe.  Fairfax. 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes;  and  first  behold 
The  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  t  hee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  423. 
Our  fleet  Apollo  sends  ; 
Here  Dardanus  was  born,  and  hitherto  tends ; 
Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  opes  his  holy  source. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  329. 
"When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and  passing  by, 
The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye. 

Id.,  The  Despairing  Lover,  67. 

Ope.  v.  n.  Open. 

1.  Unclose  itself;  not  to  remain  shut;  not 
to  continue  closed. 

Now  with  a  furious  blast  the  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves ;  a  rushing  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  cave. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  126. 
U nnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

Ope.  adj.  Open. 

The  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  seconds  ; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  thern  ; 
Not  for  the  fliers.         Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building.  /(/.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

With  the  same  key  set  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  fast  before.  Cleaveland. 

The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  fair 
Relentless  look'd,  and  saw  him  beat  his  quivering 
feet  in  air.    Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  90. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Id. 

Open.  v.  a.  [A.S.  opnian.'] 

1.  Unclose  ;  unlock  ;  put  into  such  a  state  as 
that  the  inner  parts  may  be  seen  or  en- 
tered :  (opposed  to  shut). 

If  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  if  a  man  shall  dig  a 
pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  fall  therein, 
the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good. — Exodus, 
xxi.  33. 

Judas  sent  unto  them  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
saying,  Let  us  pass  through  your  land  to  go  into  our 
own  country,  and  none  shall  do  you  any  hurt ;  we 
will  only  pass  through  on  foot :  howbeit  they  would 
not  open  unto  him. — 1  3Iaccabees,  v.  48. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.  —  Proverbs, 
xxxi.  8. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
The  draw-bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  vessel,  though  under  sail,  may  pass  them 
without  the  help  of  any  one  on  shore;  for  the  mast- 
head, or  break-water  of  the  ship  bearing  against  the 
bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

My  old  wounds  are  open'd  at  this  view, 
And  in  my  murderer's  presence  bleed  anew. 

Dryden. 

When  the  matter  is  made,  the  side  must  be  opened 
to  let  it  out. — Arbuthnot,  On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

This  library,  enlarged  by  others.  Julius  Cflesar  once 
proposed  to  open  for  the  public,  having  chosen  the 
erudite  Varro  for  its  librarian  ;  but  the  daggers  of 
Brutus  and  his  party  prevented  the  meditated  pro- 
jects of  Caesar. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Libraries. 

2.  Show  ;  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 
north  parts  of  America. — Abbot,  Description  of  tlie 
World. 

3.  Divide  ;  break. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second. — Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Explain  ;  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  openclh.  by  the  sacred  books 
of  Scripture,  some  things  by  the  glorious  works  of 
nature. — llookcr.  Ecclesiastical  polity. 
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Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and 
three  sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead. 
— Acts,  xvii.  2,  3. 

After  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him  he  might 
have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Gramont,  governour  of  Bayoune,  took  an  exqui- 
site notice  of  their  persons  and  behaviour,  and 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought 
them  to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than 
their  habits  bewrayed. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  friend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself 
into  a  new  pleasure;  and  by  opening  his  misfor- 
tunes, leaves  part  of  them  behind  him. — Collier,  On 
Friendship. 

5.  Begin  ;  make  the  initial  exhibition. 

You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind.— 
Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city and  modesty ;  he  continually  grows  upon  the 
reader. — Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 

Open.  v.  n.    In  Hunting.  Bark. 

If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me 
when  I  open  again. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  338. 
Hark  !  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim  ; 
The  woodcock  flutters.    Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  348. 

Open.  adj. 

1.  Unclosed  ;  not  shut. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant  unto  me  in  like 
manner  the  fifth  time,  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. — Kehemiah,  vi.  5. 

Through  the  gate 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  418. 

The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight, 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  chosen 
knight.   Dryden,  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  3U9. 

He,  when  iEneas  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

But  in  some  odd  nook  in  Mrs.  Todger's  breast,  up 
a  great  many  steps,  and  in  a  corner  easy  to  be  over- 
looked, there  was  a  secret  door,  with  'Woman' 
written  on  the  spring,  which,  at  a  touch  from 
Mercy's  hand,  had  flown  wide  open,  and  admitted 
her  for  shelter. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlcwit,  eh. 
xxxvii. 

2.  Plain  ;  apparent ;  evident ;  public. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. — Hebrews,  vi.  6. 
He  irefully  enraged  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Drayton. 

The  under-work,  transparent,  shews  too  plain  ; 
Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vain. 

Daniel. 

3.  Not  wearing  disguise;   clear;  artless; 
sincere. 

He  was  so  secret  therein,  as  not  daring  to  be 
open,  that  to  no  creature  he  ever  spake  of  it.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Lord  Cordes,  the  hotter  he  was  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  nego- 
tiation of  peace;  and  besides  was  held  a  man  open 
and  of  good  faith. — Bacon. 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talk- 
ative; the  Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved. 
— Addison. 

This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting  towards 
persons,  who  in  right  of  their  posts  expected  a  more 
open,  treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  de- 
sign.— Swift. 

His  generous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 

Addison,  Cato. 

4.  Not  clouded ;  clear. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway. 

Dryden,  Siyismonda  and  Guiscardo,  388. 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shine  ; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  v.  63. 

5.  Not  hidden  ;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies  between 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  exer- 
cise our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  hid  in  this  part  of  na- 
ture and  providence. — Burnet. 

Moral  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truths:  they  lie 
not  open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the 
mind.— Locke. 

G.  Not  restrained ;  not  denied ;   not  pre- 
cluded. 

If  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter 
against  any  man.  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are 
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deputies:  let  them  implead  one  another.  —  Acts, 
xix.  38. 

7.  Not  frosty  :  (as  applied  to  the  weather, 
when  frost  is  expected). 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and 
dry  summer. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Did  you  ever  see  so  open  a  winter  in  England  ? 
We  have  not  had  two  frosty  days ;  but  it  pays  it  off 
in  rain. — Swift,  Letters. 

8.  Uncovered. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

And  when  at  last  in  pity  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair, 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air. 

Dryden. 

9.  Exposed ;  without  defence. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

10.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  arc  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons 
of  men,  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxii.  19. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry. — Psalms,  xxxiv. 
15. 

Opener,  s. 

1.  One  who  opens;  one  who  unlocks;  one 

who  uncloses. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  598. 
It  is  a  letter  sealed,  and  sent,  which  to  the  bearer 
is  but  paper,  but  to  the  receiver  and  opener  is  full  of 
power.— Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  Explainer ;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imagined  voiceof  heaven  itself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heav'n, 
And  our  dull  workings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

3.  That  which  separates ;  disuniter. 

There  may  be  such  openers  of  compound  bodies, 
because  there  wanted  not  some  experiments  in 
which  it  appeared.— Boyle. 

Openeyed.  adj.    Vigilant;  watchful. 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Openeyed  conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1,  song. 

Openhanded.  adj.  Generous  ;  liberal ;  mu- 
nificent. 

How  open-handed  Providence  had  been  to  him, 
in  heaping  upon  him  all  external  blessings.— Soicth, 
Sermons,  vii.  217. 

Good  Heaven,  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy 
With  openhanded  bounty  shall  repay  you. 

Howe,  Jane  Shore. 

Openhearted.  adj.  Generous  ;  candid  ;  not 
meanly  subtle. 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  openhearted. 

Dryden. 

Of  an  openhearted  generous  minister  you  are 
not  to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his 
country,  but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady. — Arbuth- 
not. 

Openheartedness.  .v.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Openhearted  ;  liberality;  frankness; 
sincerity  ;  munificence  ;  generosity. 

Mirth,  gravity,  open-heartedness,  reservedness. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  211 :  1653. 

He  was  a  man  of  innocence  and  open-heartedness. 
— /.  Walton,  Life  of  Sanderson. 

Opening',  s. 

1.  Aperture  ;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  makes  its  way  through  the 
cracks  and  openings  of  the  earth.  —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  opens  ;  by  which  anything 
is  opened. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  at  both  openings  of  the  board-room  door 
— at  his  coming  in  and  at  his  going  out — simple 
clients  were  seen  to  stretch  their  necks  and  stand 
upon  their  toes,  thirsting  to  catch  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  that  mysterious  chamber.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Cltuzzlewit ,  ch.  xxvi. 

3.  Discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  knowledge  ; 
dawn. 

God  has  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion  and 
chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawn* 
ings  of  liberty  and  settlement. — South.  Sermons. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light ; 
you  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  first 
beams  on  distajit  nations.— Dryden, 
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Openly,  adv.   In  an  open  manner. 
1 .  Pubiicly  ;  not  secretly  ;  in  sight ;  not  ob- 
scurely. 

Their  actions,  always  spoken  of  with  great  honour, 
are  now  called  openly  into  question. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical  Polity. 

Prayers  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  lie  openly 
made,  but  when  'hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of  open 
praying. — Ibid. 

I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble, 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
I  knew  the  time, 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  live  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  I  derived  from  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  2S6. 
How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contradict 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts! — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

We  express  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our 
parentage,  and  paying  our  common  devotions  to 
God  on  this  day's  solemnity.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
'1.  Plainly ;  apparently ;  evidently ;  without 
disguise. 

Darah  . . . 

Too  openly  does  love  and  hatred  show : 
A  bounteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

Openmouthed.  adj.      Greedy ;    ravenous ; 
clamorous  ;  vociferous. 

Up  comes  a  lion  openmouthed  toward  the  ass. — 
Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

JtingwQod,  a  French  black  whelp  of  the  same 
breed,  a  fine  openmouthed  dog.— Tatler,  no.  62. 

Openness,  s.  [the  n  doubled  in  sound  as  well 
as  in  spelling.] 

1.  Plainness;  clearness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

2.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

The  noble  openness  and  freedom  of  his  reflections 
are  expressed  in  lively  colours. — Felton,  Dissertation 
on  reading  the  Classicks. 

These  letters,  all  written  in  the  openness  of  friend- 
ship, will  prove  what  were  my  real  sentiments.— 
Pope,  Letters, 
Openness  of  weather.  Mildness. 
Opera,  s.     [Italian.]     Lyrical  drama  for 
music. 

An  opera  is  a  poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  musiek,  adorned  with 
scenes,  machines,  and  dancing.— Dryden,  Preface 
to  Albion  and  Albanius. 

Yuu  will  hear  what  plays  were  acted  that  week, 
which  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera.— Law. 
Opera-dancer,  s.    Dancer  (female)  at  the 
opera. 

There  was  nothing  very  luxurious  or  effeminate 
about  Frank's  rooms,  though  they  were  in  a  very 
dear  street,  and  he  paid  a  monstrous  high  price  for 
them.  Still  to  a  practised  eye,  they  betrayed  an 
inmate  who  can  get  through  his  money,  and  make 
very  little  show  lor  it.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
coloured  prints  of  racers,  and  steeple-chases,  inter- 
spersed with  portraits  of  opera-dancers— all  smirk 
and  caper.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxiv. 
Opera-glass,  s.  Small  telescope  for  seeing 
objects  on  the  stage  at  theatres. 

The  common  opera-glass  is  simply  the  telescope, 
as  invented  by  Galileo  in  1609,  and  the  first  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  heavens.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Operable,  adj.    To  be  done ;  practicable. 
Hare. 

Being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they 
only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  progression.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Operameter.  s.  [Lat.  opus,  operis  +  Gr.  jx't- 
rpov  =  measure,  meter.]    See  extract. 

[An]  operameter  [is]  a  piece  of  machinery  for  re- 
gistering the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
shafts  or  wheels  of  mill-work.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Operant,   adj.     Active ;  having  power  to 
produce  any  effect.  Hare. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 
AVho  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
AVith  thy  most  operant  poison. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too ; 
M.y  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
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Operate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  operatus,  pret.  part,  of 
operor\  pres.  part,  operans,  -antis;  ope- 
ration -onis.'] 

1.  Act;  have  agency;  produce  effects  :  (with 
on  before  the  subject  of  operation). 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a 
few ;  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  confined  to  it. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  manifestly  by  impulse, 
the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate 
in. — Locke. 

It  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  there- 
by produce  distinct  ideas. — Id. 

Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  in- 
difference to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  effect  will  be 
contingent,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  belongs 
only  to  God. —  Watts. 

And,  as  jealousy  operates  like  a  pair  of  bellows  on 
incipient  flames,  so,  at  first  sight  of  the  smile  which 
the  fair  widow  bestowed  upon  Leonard,  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Avenel  felt  in  a  blaze. — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

2.  In  Surgery.    Perform  an  operation. 
Operatic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 

the  opera. 
Operation,  s. 

1.  Agency;  production  of  effects  ;  influence. 

There  are  in  men  operations  natural,  rational, 
supernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesias- 
tical.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

All  operations  by  transmission  of  spirits,  and 
imagination,  work  at  distance  and  not  at  touch. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 
to  procure  anything  desired. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  to  taste. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  323. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit. — Boyle. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  perfection, 
but  slothl'ully  languishes;  for  it  was  not  with  his 
tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  noble  works. — 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna,  are  the 
effects  of  its  operation  on  the  stomach  and  guts  by 
the  size,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts. — 

Locke. 

The  process  of  ringing  the  branches  or  stems  of 
fruit  trees  .  .  .  considerably  accelerates,  as  well  as 
secures  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  In  the  vine- 
yards of  France  this  has  been  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  peculiar  instrument  invented  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  results  have  shown  that  the  ope- 
ration accelerates  the  ripening  of  the  grapes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days.  Be  Canuolle  mentions  a  vine 
near  Geneva  which  regularly  flowered  every  year, 
but  had  never  produced  fruit  until  this  operation 
was  performed  upon  it. — Henslow,  Principles  of  De- 
scriptive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  §  272. 

•2.  Action  ;  effect  :  (often  confounded  with 
the  former  sense). 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  the 
strife,  wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  operations 
of  good  life. — Hammond. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.—Hey- 
lyn. 

That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  display'd, 
Carnal  desire  inflaming. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1011. 

The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  their  institution  and  operation  are 
holy. — Bishop  Pearson. 

In  this  understanding  piece  of  clock-work,  his 
body  as  well  as  other  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
warmth,  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
subsistent  in  those  bodies,  but  are  operations  of 
fancy  begotten  in  something  else.— Bentley. 

But  though  the  disease  be  inflammation,  and  the 
organ  inflamed  be  a  vital  organ,  even  the  heart, 
bleeding  must  have  a  limit ;  for  bleeding  cannot 
alone  be  trusted  to  cure  disease. .  .  .  Mercury  must 
become  its  auxiliary,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  obtain  from  mercury  a  fuller  curative  operation, 
bleeding  must  have  a  limit.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.xii. 

Thus  it  displays  a  power  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  blood-letting,  and  coming  into  operation, 
and  having  its  work  to  perform,  after  blood-letting 
lias  done  all  it  can.  Let  us  call  the  first  the  anti- 
phlogistic, and  the  second  the  reparatory,  opera- 
tinns  of  mercury,  and  consider  each  separately. — 
Ibid.  lect.  xiii. 

Sensible  objects  [nre]  such  objects  by  which  ideas 
arc  presented  to  us,  through  the  medium  of  any  of 
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our  five  senses.  These  are— 1.  In  so  far  as  Natural 

History  is  the  subject,  bodies  and  portions  of  mat- 
ter, in  the  state  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  in  which 
they  are  found  or  observed,  before  they  have  been 
made  to  undergo  any  chango  by  human  art.  2.  In 
so  far  as  either  experimental  philosophy  or  techno- 
logy ...  is  the  subject,  they  will  be  found  referable 
to  one  or  other  of  four  heads,  viz.  Operations,  Sub- 
ject-matters, Instruments,  and  Results.  1.  Opera- 
tions, i.e.  motions  produced  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing the  results.  2.  Subject  matters  operated 
upon.  3.  Instruments  operated  with,  or  by  means 
of;  and  4.  Results,  which  are  mostly  bodies  brought 
into  some  new  form  ;  but,  in  some  instances,  motions 
produced  for  some  special  purpose.  —  Bentham, 
Cltrcstomathia,  Notes  to  Table  II. 

3.  In  Surgery.  That  part  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing which  depends  on  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. 

'  That  man,'  replied  the  doctor,  'had  been  stabbed 
to  the  heart.  Had  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  with 
such  dexterity,  sir,  that  he  had  died  instantly,  and 
had  bled  internally.  It  was  supposed  that  a  medical 
friend  of  his  (to  whom  suspicion  attached)  had  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation  on  some  pretence;  had 
taken  him,  very  likely,  by  the  button  in  a  conver- 
sational manner ;  had  examined  his  ground  at  leisure 
with  his  other  hand ;  had  marked  the  exact  spot ; 
drawn  out  the  instrument,  whatever  it  was,  when 

he  was  quite  prepared;  and  '   'And  done  the 

trick,'  suggested  Jonas.  'Exactly  so,'  replied  the 
doctor.  '  It  was  quite  an  operation  in  its  way,  and 
very  neat.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xli. 

4.  Motions  or  employments  of  an  army. 
Operative,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  acting; 

having  forcible  agency ;  active  ;  vigorous ; 

efficacious. 

To  be  over  curious  in  searching  how  God's  all- 
piercing  and  operative  spirit  distinguishing  gave 
form  to  the  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search  like 
unto  his,  who,  not  contented  with  a  known  ford, 
will  presume  to  pass  over  the  greatest  rivers  in  all 
parts  where  he  is  ignorant  of  their  depths. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves popular,  by  speaking  in  parliament  against 
those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 
jesty;  and  he  thought  a  little  discountenance  upon 
tiiose  persons  would  suppress  that  spirit  within 
themselves,  or  make  the  poison  of  it  less  operative 
upon  others. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  active, 
and  operative,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life  to 
all  the  rest,  and  make  them  operative  toward  the 
producing  of  good  life. —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Operative,    s.     Skilled  artisan ;  working 

man. 

'  Chaffing  Jack  be  hanged!'  said  Mick.  'Such  a 
slow  coach  won't  do  in  these  high-pressure  times. 
We  are  going  to  do  the  trick,  and  no  mistake. 
There  shan't  be  a  capitalist  in  England  who  can  get 
a  day's  work  out  of  us,  even  if  he  makes  the  opera- 
tives his  junior  partners.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Operator,  s.    One  who  performs  auy  act  of 
the  hand ;  one  who  produces  any  effect. 
An  imaginary  operator  opening  the  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  it  appeared 
like  the  head  of  another. — Addison,  Spectator. 

To  administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  bo  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator 
to  every  thirty. — Swift. 

Operose.  adj.  [Lat.  operosus.~\  Laborious ; 
full  of  trouble  and  tediousness. 

The  square  letters  are  less  operose,  more  expedite 
and  facile,  than  the  Samaritan. — Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  Origines  Sacrce,  i.  6. 

Such  an  explication  is  purely  imaginary,  and  also 
very  operose ;  they  would  be  as  hard  put  to  it  to 
get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to  cease, 
as  they  were  at  first  to  procure  it. — Bishop  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent. — Holder. 

Neatness,  usefulness,  and  elegant  simplicity, 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  of  operose  grandeur 
and  a  profusion  of  stupid  ornaments.—  Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  ii. 

operoseness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Operose. 

They  are  far  more  easy,  and  reach  the  main  de- 
sign in  a  less  compass  of  words  ;  and  have  not  that 
operoseness  of  synchronisms  necessarily  hanging 
on  them  as  the  other  have  for  the  clearing  of  the 
sense.— Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
sent  to  tlie  Seven  Churches,  pref. :  1669. 

Operosity.  5.    Operation ;  action. 

There  is  a  kind  of  operosity  in  sin,  in  regard' 
whereof  sinners  are  styled  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Select  Tlioughts,  §  65. 


OPET 

Opetide.  s    Ancient  time  of  marriage,  from 
Epiphany  to  Ashwednesday.  Obsolete. 
So  lavish  ope-tide  causeth  fasting  Lents. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  L 
He  grudges  not  our  moderate  .and  seasonable  jol- 
lities :  there  is  an  ope-tide  by  his  allowance,  as  well 
as  a  Lent. — Id.,  Remains,  p.  60. 
Ophiophagous.  adj.     [Gr.  o$iq  =  serpent  + 
£dya>  =  eat.]  Serpent-eating. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  poisonous  qualities  as 
common  opinion  prcsumeth ;  as  is  coiiiirmable  from 
ophiophagous  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon  ser- 
pents.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ophites,  s.  [Gr.  o(d(c  =  serpent.]  Stone  re- 
sembling a  serpent. 

Ophites  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,  with  spots 
of  a  lighter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 
—  Woodward. 
Ophiuchus.  .v.    [Gr. ;  from  o;.iq  =  serpent  + 
fx«  =  hbld.]    Serpent-bearer,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  northern  hemisphere  so  called. 
Satan  stood 
Unterrifled,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky.      Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  707. 

Ophthalmia,  s.  [Gr.  S<p9aKfioQ  =  eye.]  In- 
flammation of  the  eyes. 

Purulent  opldhalmia  is  another  disease  of  the 
conjunctiva ;  differing  from  catarrhal  ophthalmia  in 
degree  in  the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  in  the  danger 
which  it  implies  to  the  sense  of  vision,  and  in  its 
exciting  causes.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  profuse 
discharge  of  pus  that  pours  from  the  inflamed  sur- 
face. There  are  three  remarkable  varieties  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  called  respectively  —  1.  Purulent 
ophthalmia  of  adults,  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  or 
contagious  opthalmia;  2.  Gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia; 
and  3.  Purulent  ophthalmia  of  newly  born  children. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xvii. 

In  those  forms  of  ophthalmia  called  rheumatic,  the 
special  redness  of  the  sclerotic  and  vascular  zone, 
and  the  general  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  after  they 
have  long  existed  together  .  .  .  with  their  charac- 
teristic pain,  and  have  long  refused  to  yield  to  other 
remedies,  have  often  gradually  yielded  to  mercury, 
producing  salivation.— -Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures 
on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, xiv. 

When  his  hair  was  smoothed  down  comfortably 
into  his  eyes,  Mrs.  Prig  and  Mrs.  Gamp  put  on  his 
neckerchief :  adjusting  his  shirt-collar  with  great 
nicety,  so  that  the  starched  points  should  also  in- 
vade those  organs,  and  afflict  them  with  an  artificial 
ophthalmia. — Dickens,  Martin  Clmzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 

Ophthalmic,  adj.    Relating  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  ganglia  is  the 
ophthalmic  or  ciliary,  which  is  the  centre  whence 
the  eyeball  derives  its  supply  of  nerves,  sensory, 
motor,  and  sympathetic.  This  ganglion  derives  its 
sensory  fibres  by  its  long  root  from  the  nasal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair;  its  motor 
fibres,  by  the  short  root  from  the  third  pair;  whilst 
by  another  small  root  it  is  connected  with  the  ca- 
vernous plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system :  thus 
presenting  a  sort  of  miniature  representation  of  the 
entire  series  of  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  of  their 
connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  714: 
1S53. 

Ophthalmoscope,  s.  [Gr.  truoireu)  =  spy,  see, 
observe.]    See  extract. 

[The]  ophthalmoscope  [is]  an  optical  instrument, 
invented  by  Helmh-oltz  in  1851,  for  the  examination 
of  the  interior  of  the  living  eye.  The  parts  of  the 
eye  behind  the  his  even  when  illuminated  are  not 
visible  by  ordinary  means,  because  the  light  on 
emergence  from  the  eye  is  returned  in  the  direction 
of  the  source.  There  are  now  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  forms  of  ophthalmoscope:  two  of  them  are 
adapted  for  self-observation,  and  are  called  autoph- 
thalmoscopes.  The  most  usual  arrangement  is  the 
following,  which  forms  a  simple  pocket  instrument. 
The  light  from  a  candle  placed  near  the  patient's 
ear  is  reflected  by  means  of  a  small  concave  mirror 
into  the  eye.  The  interior  thus  illuminated  is  visible 
through  a  small  perforation  in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror,  and  can  bemagnified  by  the  interposition 
of  one  or  more  lenses.  This  instrument  can  be  ren- 
dered binocular  by  the  employment  of  reflecting 
prisms.  The  ox>hthalnwscope  is  now  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  has  even  rendered  service  in  cases 
of  obscure  brain  disease.  Photographs  of  the  living 
retina  can  bo  successfully  taken  by  means  of  this 
instrument.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ophthalmy.  s.  Ophthalmia. 

By  reason  of  some  particular  distemper  of  the 
eyes,  as  exulceration,  fistula,  ophthalmy. — Ferrand, 
On  Love  Melancholy,  p.  128  :  1640. 

The  use  of  cool  applications,  externally,  is  most 
easy  to  the  eye ;  but  after  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troublesome  ophthalmy. — Sharp,  Surgery. 
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Opiate,  s.  Medicine  that  acts  as  opium,  es- 
pecially in  causing  sleep. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightening  apprehensions  of  bell,  by  inducing  a 
dulness  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than  to  make 
use  of  that  native  and  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty 
repentance. — Bentley. 

Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  with  ev'ry  line ; 
No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Which  with  one  unison  of  murmur  flows, 
Opiate  of  inattention  and  repose.  JIarte. 

Daniel  seems,  in  composing  this  work  (we  had 
nearly  written  in  this  composing  work)  to  have  taken 
as  complete  a  farewell  as  Othello  himself.  It  is 
mostly  a  tissue  of  long-winded  disquisition  and 
cold  and  languid  declamation,  and  has  altogether 
more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  opiate  than  of  a  good 
poem.— Crave,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  532. 

Opiate,  adj.  Soporiferous ;  somniferous  ; 
narcotic ;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments are  opiate  and  soporiferous;  for  .anointing 
of  the  forehead  and  back  bone  is  used  for  procuring 
dead  sleeps. — Bacon. 

All  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  129. 
Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for  melancholy. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Opiflcer.  s.  [Lat.  optfex.~]  One  who  per- 
forms any  w  ork  ;  artist. 

Considering  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor 
mortal  artist  and  the  almighty  opificer, — Bentley, 
Sermons,  ii. 

Opinable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  thought. 
Opinable  matters,  and  disputable. — Confutation 
of  Nicholas  Sha.rton,  &c.  sign.  C.  iii.  b. :  1516. 

Opinative.  adj.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  no- 
tion :  (Opinionative  commoner). 

Speak  truth  :  be  not  opinative :  maintain  no  fac- 
tions.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  365. 

Opinator.  s.  One  who  holds  an  opinion ; 
one  fond  of  his  own  notion  ;  one  who 
opines. 

Fond  opinators  invest  their  beloved  congregation 
with  all  the  glorious  privileges  and  titles,  making 
anirels  of  their  own  men.  —  Glanville,  Sermons, 
p.  135. 

Consider  against  what  kind  of  opinators  the  rea- 
son above  given  is  levelled.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origina- 
tion ofdlankind. 

Opine,  v.n.    [Lat.  opinor.~\    Think;  judge; 

be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  fits  those  whom  it  takes; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to-day,  again. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  471. 

In  matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  material 
to  the  welfare  of  government,  or  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they 
be  philosophers  or  no. — South,  Sermons. 

But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
(  And  surely  Heaven  and  I  are  of  a  mind), 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  7. 

It  was  just  after  this  event  that  Uncle  Jack,  san- 
guine and  light-hearted  as  ever,  suddenly  recol- 
lected his  sister,  Mrs.  Caxton,  and  not  knowing 
where  else  to  dine,  thought  lie  would  repose  his 
limbs  under  my  father's  '  Trabes  citrea,'  which  the 
ingenious  W.  S.  Landor  opines  should  be  translated 
'  mahogany.'  —  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  ii. 

Opiner.  s.    One  who  holds  an  opinion. 

"Weak  and  wilful  opiners,  but  not  just  arbitrators. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  157. 

Opiniastre.  adj.    Opinionative.  Rare. 

Men  are  so  far  in  love  with  their  own  opiniastre 
conceits,  as  that  they  cannot  patiently  endure  op- 
position.—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.xiv. 

Opiniastrous.  adj.    Opinionative.  Hare. 

Next,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England, 
whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an  opiniastrous 
subadvocate,  and  are  bound  to  defend  them,  con- 
ceive it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when  or  for  what 
cause  they  shall  be  put  to  death,  as  in  adultery, 
theft,  and  the  like. — Milton,  Colaslerion. 

Opiniate.  v.  a.    Maintain  obstinately. 

They  did  opiniate  two  principles,  not  distinct 
only,  but  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.— Barrotv, 
Sermons. 

Opiniative.  adj. 

1.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 
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^  x  1  x>l  [Opinion 
If  either  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope's  ambition,  or 
the  wilfulness  or  scrupulosity  of  any  opiniative 
ministers  should  oppose  against  and  impeach  the 
unity  of  charity ;  then,  the  unity  of  authority  to  bo 
interposed  to  assist  it.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Re- 
ligion, sign.  T.  2:  1605. 

2.  Imagined  ;  not  proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 
such  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mass 
of  opiniative  uncertainties  ;  like  the  silver  in  Hiero's 
crown  of  gold. — Glanville. 

Opiniativeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Opiniative;  inflexibility  of  opinion  ;  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  first  obstacle  to  good  counsel  is  pertinacy  or 
opiniativeness. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire, 
ch.  xiv. 

Opiniator.  s.  One  fond  of  his  own  notion  ; 
inflexible  ;  adherent  to  his  own  opinion. 

"What  will  not  opiniators  and  self-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  make  doubt  of  ?— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Essex  left  lord  Roberts  governour;  a  man  of  a 
sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  opiniator,  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe  that 
he  could  be  so.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean 
condition  ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick  opini- 
ators should. — South,  Sermons. 

Opiniatre.  adj.     [Fr.]     Obstinate;  stub- 
born ;  inflexible.    Hare,  scarcely  English. 
Spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway, 
your  own  opiniatre  wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit 
itself  blush  with  spurgalling.— Milton,  Animadver- 
sions on  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

What  in  common  life  would  denote  a  man  rash, 
fool-hardy,  hair-brained,  opiniatre,  crazed,  is  re- 
commended in  this  scheme  as  the  true  method  in 
speculation.  —  Bentley,  Phileleutlierus  Lipsiensis, 
§15. 

Instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an 
insignificant  wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse,  and 
priding  himself  in  contradicting  others. — Locke. 
Opiniatre.  s.    One  fond  of  his  own  notions; 
one  stiff"  in  his  own  opinions.  Gallicism. 

To  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  a  clownish 
singularist,  or  non-conformist  to  ordinary  usage, 
a  stiff  opiniatre,  or  opprobrious  names,  which  di- 
vert many  persons  from  their  duty.— Barrow,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  serm.  xxxiv. 

Opiniatrety.  s.  [Fr.  opiniatrete.']  Obstinacy; 
inflexibilit}7 ;  determination  of  mind  ;  stub- 
bornness :  (this  word,  though  it  has  been 
tried  in  different  forms,  is  not  yet  received, 
nor  is  it  wanted). 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
in  our  brains,  make  us  not  one  jot  the  more  know- 
ing, though  they  happen  to  be  true :  what  in  them 
was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety. — Locke. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  his  opiniatrety  in 
leaving  me :  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  so. — Pope. 

Opiniatry.  s.  Obstinacy. 

Lest  popular  opiniatre  should  arise,  we  will  deli- 
ver the  chief  opinions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  one  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  and  false  co- 
lours, and  not  upon  truth  ;  the  other  teaches  fallacy. 
wrangling,and  opiniatry. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

I  can  pass  by  opiniatry  and  the  busy  meddling  of 
those  who  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing. — 
Woodward. 

Opining-,  s.    Opinion  ;  notion. 

Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  inside  of  things, 
but  take  them  upon  the  credit  of  customary  opin- 
ings.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  131. 

Opinion,  a.  [Fr.  opinion ;  Lat.  opinio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof  or 
certain  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arriving 
at  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the  tincture 
of  reason. — B.  Jonson. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it 
rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to  another, 
yet  not  altogether  without  a  mixture  of  incertainty 
or  doubting. — Sir  3L  Hale. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth 
by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of 
ungrounded  persuasions  ;  but  confirms  the  dictates 
and  sentiments  of  nature. — Bishop  Wilkins. 
Blest  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 

For  pompous  names  or  wide  dominion, 
Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 

That  happiness  is  but  opinion.  Prior, 
Lines  written  in  a  French  political  Treatise. 

2.  Sentiments  ;  judgement ;  notion. 
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Opinion  ") 
Oppignerate  $ 

Where  no  such  settled  custom  hath  made  it  law,  I 
there  it  hath  force  only  according  to  the  strength  of 
reason  and  circumstances  joined  with  it,  or  as  it  I 
shews  the  opinion  and  judgement  of  them  that 
made  it ;  but  not  at  all  as  if  it  had  any  commanding 
power  of  obedience. — Selden. 

Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common  sense 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  state  of  misery  for  such  as  have 
lived  ill  here  P — South,  Sermons. 

Charity  itself  commands  us,  where  we  know  no 
ill,  to  think  well  of  all ;  but  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right 
and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend.— Ibid. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  there  are  divers  children  the 
eldest  son  has  the  right  to  be  heir. — Locke. 

A  story  out  of  Bocealini  sufficiently  shews  us  the 
opinion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the 
criticks. — Addison. 

'  I  can't  follow  yon,  sir,'  said  Lord  Monmouth, 
again  in  his  hard  tone.  '  Our  interests  are  insepa- 
rable, and  therefore  there  can  never  be  any  sacrifice 
of  conduct  on  your  part.  What  you  mean  by  sacri- 
fice of  affections  I  don't  comprehend;  but  as  for 
your  opinions,  you  have  no  business  to  have  any 
other  than  those  I  uphold.  You  are  too  young  to 
form  opinions'  —  B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  viii. 
ch.  iii. 

3.  Favourable  judgement. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  great 
moment,  especially  where  they  serve  to  raise  an 
opinion  of  commanders. — Sir  J.  llayward. 

Howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things;  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong  imagina- 
tion hath  more  force  upon  things  living  than  things 
merely  inanimate. — Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  with  herself— Law. 

4.  Reputation. 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
You  have  the  opinion 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman,  one  that  dares 
Tight,  and  maintain  your  honour  against  odds. 

Shirley,  Gamester. 
Opinion,  v.  a.    Opine  ;  think.  Hare. 

The  Stoicks  opinioned  tho  souls  of  wise  men  dwell 
about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about 
the  earth ;  whereas  tho  Epicureans  held  nothing 
after  death. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension,  is  generally  opinioned. — Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Opinioned.  adj.  Attached  to  particular 
opinions  ;  conceited :  (as  the  second  ele- 
ment of  a  compound). 

He  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold  self -opinioned 
physician,  worse  than  his  distemper.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons, i.  298. 

Opinionate.  adj.  Obstinate  ;  inflexible  in 
opinion. 

Are  you  so  simple  as  not  to  discern  between  the 
eholer  of  some  few  opinionate  men,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  their  opinions? — Bishop  Bedell,  Letter  to 
Mr.  Waddestvorth,y.Zio:  (about  1G2U.) 

Opinionated,  adj.    Same  as  Opinionate. 

People  of  clear  heads  are  what  the  world  calls 
opiniona  ted. — Shenstone. 

Opinionately.  adv.  In  an  opinionate  man- 
ner. Hare. 

Self-conceited  people  never  agree  well  together : 
they  are  wilful  in  their  brawls,  and  reason  cannot 
reconcile  them  :  where  either  are  only  opinionately 
wise,  hell  is  there;  unless  the  other  be  a  patient 
merely.— Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  S5. 

Opinionatist.  s.  One  who  is  wedded  to, 
pertinaciously  insisting  on,  one's  own  opi- 
nions ;  Opinionist. 

If  we  would  hearken  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
some  such  opinionatists. —  Benton,  Sermon  before 
the  University  of  Oxford,  p.  11 :  1720. 

Opinionative.  adj.  Fond  of  preconceived 
notions ;  wedded  to  one's  own  opinion. 
Hare. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  opinionative 
assurance,  would  be  no  hinderance  to  the  world's 
improvement. — Glanville. 

One  would  rather  chuse  a  reader  without  art,  than 
one  ill-instructed  with  learning,  but  opinionative 
and  without  judgement.— I.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 

Opinionist.  s.  One  fond  of  his  own  notions  : 
{commoner  than  Opinionatist). 

Every  conceited  opinionist  sets  up  an  infallible 
chair  in  his  own  brain. — Glanville,  To  Albins. 

This  was  never  called  into  question,  till  the  con- 
ceiled  opinionist  Jovinian,  among  his  other  para- 
doxes, ventured  to  broach  the  contrary  doctrine. — 
Bishop  Bull,  Works,  i.299. 
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In  estimating  the  accuracy  of  a  political  opinion, 
one  should  take  into' consideration  the  standing  of 
the  opinionist. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Opiparous.  adj.  [Lat.  opiparus.J  Sump- 
tuous ;  costly. 

Opiparously.  ado.  In  an  opiparous  man- 
ner; sumptuous.y;  abundantly. 

The  compilers  of  them  were  not  men  meanly 
bred,  or  loosely  seen  in  arts,  but  opiparously  accom- 
plished.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  93  : 
1653. 

Opisthotonos,  s.  [Gr.  omnQt  =  behind  +  tovoq 
-  stretching;  rtow  =  stretch.]  In  Medi- 
cine. Form  of  tonic  spasm  in  which  the 
body  is  curved  backwards :  (opposed  to 
emprosthotonos,  where  the  curvature  is  for- 
wards ;  and  to  plcurosthotonos,  where  it  is 
sideways).  See  extracts ;  also  Tonic  and 
Spasm. 

Pleurosthotonos  is  a  predominant  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  drawing  the  body  to  that  side. 
This  form  seldom  occurs. .  .  .  Emprosthotonos  is  the 
predominant  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  tin1  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  trunk,  by  which  the  body  is 
bent  forwards,  and  the  head  is  drawn  to  the 
sternum.  This  state  is  rarely  observed  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  malady.  It  may  occur  for  a 
short  time,  and  be  followed  by  either  opisthotonos 
or  tetanus  erectus.  It,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
the  disease,  commences  with  trismus,  which  in  it,  as 
in  the  others,  continues  throughout.  Opisthotonos 
is  the  bending  backwards  of  the  trunk  by  the  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins.  This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  the  disease.  The  numerous  strong 
extensor  muscles  of  the  spine  overcome  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  produce 
a  rigid  curvature,  or  posterior  concavity,  the  body 
resting,  during  the  exacerbations,  upon  the  occiput 
and  heels  only  ;  the  jaws  being  also  forcibly  closed, 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  contracted.  This  form 
may  be  followed  by,  or  may  alternate  with,  the 
tetanus  proprius.  —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine. 

Opium,  s.  [Gr.  6Voc=  juice.]  Gummy  re- 
sinous secretion  from  certain  species  of 
poppy  (Papaver  somniferum),  with  nar- 
cotic qualities. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  029. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to 
produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of 
our  bodies. — Locke. 

Opium  [is]  a  juice,  partly  of  the  resinous,  partly 
of  the  gummy  kind.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  flat 
cakes  or  masses,  very  heavy  and  of  a  dense  texture, 
not  perfectly  dry :  its  colour  is  a  dark  brownish 
yellow;  its  smell  is  of  a  dead  faint  kind;  and  its 
taste  very  bitter  and  very  acrid.  It  is  brought  from 
Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  produced  from 
the  white  garden  poppy ;  with  which  the  fields  of 
Asia-Minor  are  in  many  places  sown.  When  the 
heads  grow  to  maturity,  but  are  yet  soft,  green,  and 
full  of  juice,  incisions  are  made  in  them,  and  from 
every  one  of  these  a  few  drops  flow  of  a  milky  juice, 
which  soon  hardens  into  a  solid  consistence.  The 
finest  opium  proceeds  from  the  first  incisions.  What 
we  generally  have  is  the  mere  crude  juice,  worked  up 
with  water,  or  honey  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  form. 
Externally  applied  it  is  emollient,  relaxing,  and  dis- 
eutient,  and  greatly  promotes  suppuration.  A  mo- 
derate dose  of  opium  taken  internally  is  generally 
under  a  grain,  yet  custom  will  make  people  bear  a 
dram,  but  in  that  case  nature  is  vitiated.  Its  first 
effect  is  the  making  the  patient  cheerful ;  it  removes 
melancholy,  and  dissipates  the  dread  of  danger ;  the 
Turks  always  take  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle  : 
it  afterwards  quiets  the  spirits,  eases  pain,  and  dis- 
poses to  sleep.  After  the  effect  is  over,  the  pain 
generally  returns  in  a  more  violent  manner;  the 
spirits  become  lower  than  before,  and  the  pulse 
languid.  An  immoderate  dose  of  opium  brings  on 
drunkenness,  cheerfulness,  and  loud  laughter,  at 
first,  and,  after  many  terrible  symptoms,  death  it- 
self. Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  an 
immoderate  use  of  opium,  are  apt  to  be  faint,  idle, 
and  thoughtless;  they  lose  their  appetite,  and  grow 
old  before  their  time.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  following  substances  may  be  regarded  as  the 
constituents  of  opium — morphia,  narcotina,  codeia, 
narceia.meconine,  thebaina.orparamorphia,  pseudo- 
morphia  (?)  meconic  acid,  brown  acid  extractive, 
sulphuric  acid,  resin,  fat  oil,  gummy  matter,  caout- 
chouc, albumen,  odorous  principle  (volatile  oil  r), 
and  lignin. — Pereira,  Elements  (if  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics. 

Bleeding,  mercury,  opium,  the  very  remedies  you 
used  in  acute  rheumatism,  are  (I  say)  still  your 
main  reliance  when  inflammation  attacks  the  heart; 
but  bleeding  in  different  modes  and  measures,  mer- 
cury directed  to  a  totally  different  purpose,  and 
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opium  given  with  more  than  one  single  intention.— 
Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Certain  Subjects 
connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Opobalsam.    S.    [Gr.   oTrojinKnnnov  (o7roc;  = 

juice +  /S«X(Tff//oi' =  balsam.]   Balsam,  balm, 

oily  resin,  so  called.    The  exact  nature  of 

the  original  drug  is  uncertain.    At  present 

it  is  applied  to  a  secretion  from  the  Bal- 

samodendron  Gileadense  (balm  of  Gilead). 

The  liquid  balsams  arecopaiva,  opobalsam,  balsam 
of  Peru,  storax,  and  tolu;  the  concrete  are  ben- 
zoin, dragon's  blood,  and  red  or  concrete  storax. — 

M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

Opodeldoc,  s.  [  ?  ]   Liniment  so  called.  See 

extract. 

Opodeldoc  [is]  a  term  of  no  meaning,  frequently 
employed  by  Paracelsus.  Formerly  it  signified  a 
plaster  for  all  external  injuries,  but  now  is  confined 
to  the  camphorated  soap  liniment.  Steers'  opodel- 
doc is  composed  of  Castillo  soap,  rectified  spirit, 
camphor,  oils  of  rosemary  and  marjoram,  and  solu- 
tion of  ammonia. — Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Opoponax.  s.  [Gr.]  Gum-resin,  so  called  ; 
the  product  of  the  Opoponax  cheironium. 

Opoponax  [is]  a  gum-resin  in  small  loose  granules, 
and  sometimes  in  large  masses,  of  a  strong  disagree- 
ab'e  smell,  and  an  acrid  and  extremely  bitter  taste ; 
brought  to  us  from  the  East,  and  known  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plant 
which  produces  this  drug. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia 
Medica. 

Hippocrates  employed  opoponax  (n-ovaices) .  Theo- 
phrastus  mentions  four,  and  Dioscorides  three  kinds 
of  Traraxes.   The  latter  of  these  writers  has  given  a 
good  account  of  opoponax  (brrondva^,  ndvaKet  ripd- 
K\eiov)  .  .  .  Opoponax  occurs  in  irregular  yellowish 
red  lumps,  or  in  reddish  tears.    It  has  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  and  an  unpleasant  odour.  Rubbed  with 
water  it  forms  an  emulsion.    Opoponax  is  rarely 
employed.    It  is  adapted  to  the  same  cases  as  the 
other  gum-resins  of  this  class. — Pereira,  Principles 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Opossum,  s.     [  ?  Virginian.]    In  Zoology. 
Marsupial  animal  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Didelphys. 

Here  is  likewise  that  singular  animal,  called  the 
opossum,  which  seems  to  be  the  wood  rat  mentioned 
by  Charlevoix,  in  his  history  of  Canada.—  Guthrie. 

Opossum  [is]  the  common  name  of  the  Marsupial 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus  Didelphys,  characterised 
by  three  kinds  of  teeth,  viz.  incisors,  canines,  and 
molars;  by  hinder  hands,  and  a  prehensile  tail. 
With  this  organisation  the  opossums,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  a 
mixed  diet,  in  which  animal  food  preponderates. 
The  larger  species  have  a  well-developed  abdominal 
pouch,  in  which  the  young  are  received  at  a  singu- 
larly early  stage  of  development.  In  some  of  the 
smaller  opossums  the  characteristic  pouch  is  nearly 
rudimentary,  and  the  young  are  carried  by  the 
parent  on  the  back,  where  they  cling  to  the  fur, and 
likewise  hold  on  by  entwining  their  little  prehensile 
tails  round  that  of  the  mother;  the  name  Didelphys 
dorsigera  is  on  this  account  given  to  one  of  the 
species.  The  true  opossums  are  now  limited  to  tho 
American  continent ;  but  during  the  Eocene  period 
there  were  species  of  Didelphys  in  both  France  and 
England. —  Owen,  in  Brandeand  Cox,  Dictionary  oj 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Oppidan,  s.  [Lat.  oppidanns,  from  oppidum 
=  town.] 

1.  Townsman;  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

The  oppidans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  want- 
ing to  trouble  us ;  and  particularly  the  baillives. — A. 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1528. 

2.  At  Eton,  member  of  the  school,  not  on 
the  foundation. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  numbers  of  some 
parts  of  the  collegiate  body  were  early  reduced  below 
the  founder's  scheme,  in  consequence  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  part  of  the  revenues.  But  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  foundation  has  always  been  kept  at 
seventy,  except  at  those  periods  when  enough  can- 
didates to  fill  the  vacancies  did  not  present  them- 
selves. They  were  first  lodged  in  two  large  chambers 
on  the  ground-floor  in  the  old  quadrangle  of  the 
college,  three  of  the  upper  boys  being  placed  in 
each,  with  authority  over  the  others,  and  responsible 
for  good  conduct  being  maintained  in  the  dormitory. 
.  .  .  The  students  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who 
lodged  in  the  town,  were  called  oppidans. — Sir  E. 
S.  Creasy,  Some  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton 
College,  and  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of 
the  School,  p.  15:  18-18. 

Oppidan,  adj.    Relating  to  a  town. 

Touching  the  temporal  government  of  Rome,  and 
oppidan  affairs,  there  is  a  pretor,  and  some  choice 
citizens,  who  sit  on  the  capitol.— Howell,  Letters, 
i.  1,  38. 

Oppignerate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  0}>pigneratus,  pass, 
part,  of  oppignero,  from  pignus  =  pledge.] 
Pledge ;  pawn. 
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The  duke  of  Guise,  Henry,  was  the  greatest  usurer 
In  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations ;  meaning  that  he  had  sold  and  oppigno- 
rated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to 
other  men. — Bacon. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France,  for  restor- 
ing Boussillon  and  I'vrpixnnn.oppig  unrated  to  them. 
— Id. 

Oppilation.  [Lat.  oppilo  =  stuff  up,  ob- 
struct ;  pass.  part,  oppilatus  ;  oppilatio, 
-oni.s.]  Obstruction ;  matter  heaped  to- 
gether. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or 
to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary  : 
from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities ;...  thence, 
saith  Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  71. 

The  ingredients  prescribed  in  their  substance 
actuate  the  spirits,  reclude  oppilations,  and  nmndify 
the  blood. — Harvey. 
Oppone.  v.  a.    [Lat.  oppono  ;  pres.  part,  op- 
ponent, -entis  ;  pass.  part,  ojipositus  ;  op- 
position -owes.]     Oppose  :  (the  latter  the 
commoner  word). 

What  can  you  not  do 
Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal. 
That  shall  oppone  you?  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Opponency.   s.     Opening   an  academical 
disputation ;  proposition  of  objections  to  a 
tenet ;  exercise  for  a  degree. 
Opponent,  adj.    Opposite  ;  adverse. 

Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid, 
It  was  opponent  to  our  search  ordain'd, 
That  joy,  still  sought,  should  never  be  attain'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  27. 
Opponent.  .1.    One  who  opposes. 

1,  Antagonist;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising  ob- 
jections to  a  tenet,  correlative  to  the  de- 
fendant or  respondent  ;  one  who  takes 
part  in  an  opponency. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  destroy  a  thing  which 
is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath  not  as 
yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that  which  we 
think  not  ourselves  bound  unto;  that  therefore  ye 
are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference  other  than  the 
plaintiff's  or  opponent's  part. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

How  becomingly  docs  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator  I— Dr. 
H.  More. 

Opportune,  adj.  [Lat.  opportunus^\  Sea- 
sonable ;  convenient ;  fit ;  timely  ;  well- 
timed  ;  proper. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's 
felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss,  and  the 
perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  successes,  out 
an  opportune  death  to  withdraw  him  from  any  fu- 
ture blow  of  fortune. — Bacon. 

Great  things  resolved 
Will  lift  us  once  more  up  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  con  tines,  whence  with  neighb'ring 
arms 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
lie-enter  heav'n.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  392. 

The  new  pupil  was  clearly  very  much  amazed  by 
Mr.  Pinch's  weakness,  and  would  probably  have  told 
him  so,  and  given  him  some  good  advice,  but  for 
their  opportune  arrival  at  Mr.  Pecksniff's  door. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Here  percussion  is  often  able  to  supply  all  the  help 
that  we  have  need  of ;  it  often  comes  in  as  an  op- 
portune expositor  of  the  disease,  and  often  stamps  a 
certainty  upon  our  diagnosis,  which  would  be  ut- 
terly unattainable  without  it. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  i. 
Opportune,  v.  a.    Suit.  Rare. 

The  pronoun  opportunes  us :  some  copies  have 
vobis,  but  the  most  and  best  have  nobis.— Dr.  Clarke, 
Sermons,  p.  483:  1637. 
Opportunely,  adv.    In  an  opportune  man- 
ner ;  seasonably ;  conveniently ;  with  op- 
portunity either  of  time  or  place. 

He  was  resolved  to  chuse  a  war  rather  than  to 
have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so 
opportunely  to  annoy  England  either  for  coast  or 
trade. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Against  these  there  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
they  offend  uniformity;  whereof  I  am  therefore  op- 
portunely induced  to  say  somewhat.— Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

The  experiment  does  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.— Boyle. 
Opportunity,  s.    Fit  time  ;  fit  place  ;  time  ; 
convenience ;  suitableness  of  circumstances 
to  any  end. 
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A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel, 
not  too  strait,  but  free  for  exercise. — Bacon. 

Opportunity,  like  a  sudden  gust, 
Hath  swell  d  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 
Accursed  opportunity .' .  . . 
That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires,  desires 
To  resolutions  :  those  being  ripe  and  quicken'd, 
Thou  giv'st,  them  birth,  and  bringst  them  forth  to 
action.  Sir  J.  Dcnham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 

But  yet  beware  of  counsels  when  too  full ; 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull ; 
Though  their  advice  be  good,  their  counsel  wise, 
Yet  length  still  loses  opportunities. 

Id.,  Of  Prudence. 
Neglect  no  Opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 
thy  desire  of  doing  it,  by  a  vain  fear  of  what  may 
happen. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

All  poets  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  give  long 
descriptions  of  the  night. — Broome. 
Opposal.  s.  Opposition. 

The  castle  gates  opened,  fearless  of  any  further  op- 
posal.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  81. 

Oppose,  v.  a.    [see  Oppone.] 

1.  Act  against;  be  adverse  ;  hinder;  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 
In  my  voluptuousness:  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will. 

SMkespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  Put  in  opposition ;  offer  as  an  antagonist 
or  rival. 

If  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all 
slaves  are  ;  and  then  I  may,  without  presumption, 
oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his. — Locke. 

3.  Place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race, 
Engaged  the  heavens,  opposed  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  billows  roar'd  and  tempest  raged  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of 'the  JEneid,  vii.  415. 

4.  Place  in  front ;  place  over  against. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state ;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 

Oppose,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  adversely. 

A  servant,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

He  practised  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  like  to  oppose  against  his  mischievous  drift, 
and  in  such  sort  to  encumber  and  weaken  the  rest, 
that  they  should  be  no  impediments  to  him. — Sir  J. 
Haytvard. 

2.  Object  in  a  disputation;  have  the  part  of 
raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet  supposed 
to  be  right. 

Opposeiess.  adj.  Irresistible  ;  incapable  of 
being  opposed.  Hare. 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeiess  wills. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Opposer.  s.    One  who  opposes ;  antagonist ; 
enemy  ;  rival. 

Now  the  fair  goddess  Fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  :  bold  gentleman  ! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality ;  yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more  popu- 
lar opposers,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are  almost 
lost  in  oblivion. — Glanville. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have  con- 
tinued in  their  stations,  if  their  opposers  had  agreed 
about  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  ruined. 
— Swift. 

A  hardy  modern  chief. 
A  bold  opposer  of  divine  belief.    Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

This  is  a  most  important  caution  for  those  who 
are  studying  the  evidences  of  religion.  Let  the  op- 
poser of  them  be  called  on,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  detached  cavils,  and  saying  '  How  do  you 
answer  this? '  and '  How  do  you  explain  that? 'to 
frame  some  consistent  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  human  means;  and 
then  to  consider  whether  there  are  more  or  fewer 
difficulties  in  his  hypothesis  than  in  the  other. — 
Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  pt.  i. 
ch.  iii.  §  7. 

Opposite,  adj. 

1.  Placed  in  front :  facing  each  other. 

To  the  other  five, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  trine,  and  opposite. 
Of  noxious  efficacy.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 
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2.  Adverse  ;  repugnant. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the  trifling 
novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another 
sort  of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is  designed 
in  an  epick  poem. — Dryden. 

This  is  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  the  lusts  an  1 
passions,  and  opposite  to  the  strongest  desires  of 
flesh  and  blood. — Rogers. 

3.  Contrary. 

In  this  fallen  state  of  man  religion  begins  with 
repentance  and  conversion,  the  two  opposite  terms 
of  which  arc  God  and  sin. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite,  significations. — Locke. 

Opposite,  s.    Adversary;  opponent;  anta- 
gonist ;  enemy. 

To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  froward  opposite,  a  curious  observer 
of  their  defects  and  imperfections  ;  their  virtues  it 
afterwards  as  much  admireth. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  vou  could  have  found  in  Illyria. — Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and,  Arcite,  ii.  411. 

Oppositely,  adv.    In  an  opposite  manner. 

1.  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other. 

The  lesser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  but  not 
oppositely  with  their  points  downward,  but  upward. 
— Grew. 

2.  Adversely. 
I  oft  have  seen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow, 

And  now  in  dry,  and  brittle  straw  did  grow, 
Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositely  blow. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 

Opposition,  s. 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  op- 
posed ;  standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1050. 

He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an  image  of  himself  when 
he  took  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him  safe 
thro'  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  opposition  of  his 
enemies. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Duf resnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 

3.  Contrariety  of  affection. 

They  who  never  tried  the  experiment  of  a  holy 
life,  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  their  intrinsical 
goodness,  but  by  the  reluctancy  and  opposition. 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts. — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

4.  Contrariety  of  interest ;   contrariety  of 
measures. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  persons  making 
profession  of  the  christian  faith,  the  catholick  is 
often  added  in  opposition  to  hereticks  and  schisma- 
ticks. — Bishop  Pearson. 

5.  Contrariety  of   meaning ;    diversity  of 
meaning. 

The  parts  of  every  true  opposition  do  always  both 
concern  the  same  subject,  and  have  reference  to  the 
same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in  shew 
opposite,  not  in  truth.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech,  in  all 
authors  I  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this  rule, 
or  maxim,  that  exclusive  terms  are  always  to  be 
understood  in  opposition  only  to  what  they  are  op- 
posed to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  not 
opposed  to. —  Waterland. 

6.  Inconsistency ;  contradiction. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition 
to  knowledge  and  certainty. — Locke. 

7.  In  Logic.    See  extract. 

'Contradictory  opposition'  is  the  kind  most  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  because  (as  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  just  said)  to  deny,  or  to  disbelieve,  a  pro- 
position, is  to  assert  or  to  believe  its  contradictory; 
and  of  course,  to  assent  to,  or  maintain  a  proposi- 
tion, is  to  reject  its  contradictory.  Belief  therefore, 
and  disbelief,  are  not  two  different  states  of  the 
mind,  but  the  same,  only  considered  in  reference  to 
two  contradictory  propositions.  And  consequently, 
credulity  and  incredulity  are  not  opposite  habits, 
but  the  same,  in  reference  to  some  class  of  proposi- 
tions, and  to  their  contradictories.  For  instance, 
he  who  is  the  most  incredulous  respecting  a  certain 
person's  guilt,  is,  in  other  words  the  most  ready  to 
believe  him  not  guilty  ;  he  who  is  the  most  credu- 
lous as  to  certain  works  being  within  the  reach  of 
magic  is  the  most  incredulous  [or  '  slow  of  heart  to 
believe']  that  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
magic;  and  so  in  all  cases.  The  reverse  of  believing 
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this  or  that  individual  proposition,  is,  no  doubt,  to 
disbelieve  that  same  proposition  ;  but  the  reverse  of 
belief  generally,  is  (not  disbelief,  since  that  implies 
belief ;  but)  doubt.  Of  course  the  learner  must  re- 
member, as  above  observed,  that  the  determination 
of  the  '  mat  ter '  is  out  of  the  province  of  Logic.  The 
rules  of  opposition  merely  pronounce  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  each  proposition  given,  the  'matter.' — 
Archbisliop  Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  pp.  72-3. 

8.  Collective  body  of  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  who  oppose  the  ministry,  or 
the  measures  of  government. 

He  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occasion,  with  what- 
ever detriment  to  his  interest  as  a  member  of  oppo- 
sition, to  assert  the  very  same  doctrines  which  ap- 
pear in  that  book. — Burke. 

Oppositive.  adj.  Capable  of  being  put  in 
opposition. 

Here  not  without  some  oppositive  comparison ; 
not  Moses,  not  Elias,  but  This :  Moses  and  Elias 
were  servants ;  This,  a  son. — Bishop  Hall,  Contem- 
plations, b.  iv. 

Oppress,  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppressus,  pass.  part, 
of  opprimo  (premo  =  press)  ;  oppressio, 
-onis.~] 

1.  Crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable  se- 
verity. 

The  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah 
were  oppressed  together:  and  all  that  took  them 
captives  held  them  fast ;  they  refused  to  let  them 
go. — Jeremiah,  1.33. 

Alas !  a  mortal  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Overpower ;  subdue. 

We're  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
In  blazing  height  of  noon, 
The  sun  oppress'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 

Thomson. 

Oppression,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  oppressing ;  cruelty ;  severity. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a  pro- 
vince, marvel  not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher 
than  thG  highest  regardeth. — Ecclesiastes,  v.  8. 

2.  State  of  being  oppressed  ;  misery. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks ; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Caesar  himself  lias  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

3.  Hardship ;  calamity. 

Wo  arc  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents ;  and 
when  we  see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature.— Addison. 

4.  Dullness  of  spirits  ;  lassitude  of  body. 

Drousiness,  oppression,  heaviness,  and  lassitude, 
are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meal. — Arbuthuot,  On 
tlie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Oppressive,  adj. 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exactious  or 
severe. 

2.  Heavy ;  overwhelming. 

Alicia,  reach  thy  friendly  arm, 
And  hell)  llie  to  support  that  feeble  frame, 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppressive  woe, 
And  sinks  beneath  its  load.         Howe,  Jane  Shore. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight, 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  105. 
Oppressively,  adv.    In  an  oppressive  man- 
ner. 

Her  taxes  are  more  injudiciously  and  more  op- 
pressively imposed,  more  vexatious]}'  collected. — 
Burke,  Observations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation. 

Oppressor,  s.  One  who  harasses  others  with 
unreasonable  or  unjust  severity. 

I  from  oppressors  did  the  poor  defend, 
The  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend.  Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  oppressor's  rage. 
Had  reach'd  the  stars. 

Drydcn,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  bless- 
ing— Sivift. 

Opprobrious,  adj.    [Lat.  opprobrium  =  re- 
proach, abuse,  scandal.] 
1.  Reproachful;  disgraceful;  causing  infamy ; 
scurrilous. 

Himself  pronounceth  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  igno- 
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miny  and  opprobrious  malediction. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and  vindi- 
cate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked. — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

•2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unstain'd  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name. 

Daniel. 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  401. 

Opprobriously.   adv.     In  an  opprobrious 
manner  ;  reproachfully  ;  scurrilously. 
Think  you,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 

Opprobrium,  s.  [Latin.]  Disgrace  ;  infamy. 
Whoever  presumes  to  give  check  to  our  insolence 
is  sure  to  be  made  the  mark  of  our  malice,  and  to  be 
persecuted  with  all  the  reproach  and  opprobrium 
that  the  most  inveterate  rancour  can  invent. — 
Scott,  Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Works,  ii.  37 : 
1G83. 

[We  had  formerly  the  harsh  English  word  opprobrie, 
which  is  in  Sherwood's  dictionary.  Opprobrium 
has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  in  use,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  has  overpassed  it.  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self too  has  used  the  word  opprobry. — Todd.'} 

Opprobry.  s.    See  extract  from  Todd  under 

Opprobrium 

He  there  saith,  among  other  opprobries  put  upon 
Luther,  that  he  could  not  have  committed  a  sin  of 
higher  nature. — Jlayne,  Life  of  Luther,  p.  62  :  1644. 

Patch  was  in  old  language  a  term  of  opprobry. — 
Dr.  Johnson,  Note  on  Shakespear's  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream. 
Oppugn,  v.  a.  [Lat.  oppugno  (pugno  =  fight) ; 
pres.  part,  oppugnans,  -antis  ;  oppugnatio, 
-onis  ;  Fr.  oppugner.~]  Resist. 

Not  so  subtle  to  invent  false  matters  to  oppugnc 
the  truth. — Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign.  13. 
i.  b.  :  1554. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  neces- 
sitv  bound  to  oppugn  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

This  is  to  oppugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong 
body  weak. —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  227. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they 
could  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of 
parliament. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  love, 
And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 
What  may  he  not  conlide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 3S5. 

The  ingredients  reclude  oppilations,  mundily  the 
blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction. — Harvey. 

Oppugnancy.  .v.  Opposition. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
In  nicer  oppugnancy. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Oppugnant.  adj.  Opposing  ;  resisting  ;  re- 
pugnant. 

It  is  direetlyoppugnant  to  the  laws  established. — 
Darcie,  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  p.  36. 

Oppugnation.  s.  Resistance. 

Which  being  done  by  way  of  tithes  in  those 
countries  wherein  they  obtain,  there  is  just  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  so  meet  a  provision,  none 
for  a  just  oppugnation. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, iii.  7. 
Oppug-ner.  s.    One  who  oppugns. 

I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugncrs.  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  272. 

He  was  a  strong  oppugner  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
— Seldcn,  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polynlbion,  song  iv. 

In  words  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds  the  op- 
pugners,  of  the  truth. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smec- 
tymnuus. 

The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
score  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man's  free  will, 
not  causelessly  esteemed  the  great  oppugners  of 
God's  free  grace. — Boyle. 

Opsimathy.  s.  [Gr.  o^t/iaOi ia  =  from  6ipwc  = 
late  +  the  root  of  fiavOdvw  =  learn  ;  b-tyifiaQris 
=  late  learner.]  Late  education  ;  late  eru- 
dition. 

Opsimathie,  which  is  too  late  beginning  to  learn, 
was  counted  a  great  vice,  and  very  unseemly  araonirst 
moral  and  natural  men.— Hales,  Golden  Remains, 
p.  218. 

Optation.  s.  [see  Option.]  Expression  of 
a  wish. 
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To  this  belong  .  . .  optation,  obtestation,  interro- 
gation.— Pcacham,  Garden  of  Eloquence,  sign.  P.  iii , 
1577. 

Optative,  adj.    [see  Option.] 
1.  Expressive  of  desire. 

This  optative  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man. —  W. 
Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  P.  i.  p.  196:  1648. 

•2.  Belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  desire. 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  formation 
to  signify  wishing,  which  is  called  the  optative  mood. 
— Clarke. 

The  word,  at  present,  is  only  common  as 
the  term  in  Greek  grammar,  which  signi- 
fies the  optative  mood.  As  such,  any 
question  as  to  its  accentuation  would  be  a 
question  as  to  its  sound  as  such.  In  the 
previous  editions  the  accent  is  on  the  first 
syllable;  i.e.  it  is  treated  as  a  word  like 
theatre  (theatre),  orator  (orator),  and 
others,  wherein  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  to  throw  back  the  accent  upon 
the  first,  overrides  the  fact  of  the  second 
syllable  being  long  in  the  original  Latin. 
Still,  the  rule  is  anything  but  general.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  say  dictator 
(dictator).  This  means  that  each  word 
must  be  taken  as  the  practise  of  language 
makes  it. 

In  stating  that,  until  he  went  to  the 
University,  the  editor  never  said  anything 
but  optative  (optative)  he  merely  speaks 
upon  a  point  of  evidence.  Until  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.  no  one  within  ten 
miles  of  Eton  dared  say  otherwise.  Yet  no 
one  dared  say  vocative  (vocative)  ;  optative 
is  right,  yet  it  is  likely  that  a  generation 
may  pass  away  before  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  is  universal. 

How  far  is  the  optative  a  mood  ?  There 
is  an  optative  mood  in  Greek  ;  there  is 
none  in  Latin.  Yet  the  Latin  has  an  exact 
parallel  to  it.  This  consists  in  certain 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  conjunctive,  or 
potential.  If,  in  English,  I  say 
I  walk  because  I  have  no  horse, 
I  also  say — 

1  walked  because  I  had  no  horse. 
This  is  a  case  of  the  sequence  of  tenses  ; 
walk  and  have  being  present,  walked  and 
had  being  past.  If  I  translate  this  into 
Latin  there  is  also  a  sequence  of  tenses ; 
the  words  corresponding  with  have  and  had 
being,  respectively,  present  and  past  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive,  conjunctive,  or  poten- 
tial mood ;  but,  if  I  translate  it  into  Greek 
there  is  no  longer  any  homogeneity.  The 
present  walk  is  followed  by  a  subjunctive  ; 
the  past  walk  by  an  optative  mood.  There 
is  a  heterogeneity,  a  want  of  harmony,  a 
dislocation  (so  to  say)  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek.  The  necessity  (be  it  observed)  is 
so  far  from  being  arbitrary,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  thought;  i.e.  of  the  language  which 
embodies  it. 

Yet  it  would  only  be  cutting  the  knot  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  true  optative  in  the 
Greek.  The  fact  is,  that  an  optative,  as  a 
mood,  is  a  general  fact  in  Language.  The 
Latin  (so  called)  imperative,  translated  by 
let,  is  far  more  optative  than  imperative  ; 
e.g.  eamus  =  let  us  go.  This,  in  the  way  of 
form,  is  subjunctive  ;  but  as  it  constitutes  a 
proposition  by  itself,  and  is  neither  sub- 
joined nor  coH-joincd,  it  is  called  impera- 
tive.  Yet  in 

Accingimur  ut  eamus, 
We  arc  prepared  that  we  may  go, 
it  is,  totidem  Uteris,    subjunctive.  'Sis 
felix'  =  '  may  you  be  happy,'  is,  in  Latin, 
conjunctive,  even  when  it  stands  alone; 
just  as  much  as   '  ytroio  tbrvxivTipoc, '  => 
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'may  you  be  more  fortunate'  is,  eo  nomine, 
optative  in  Greek.  '  May  you  be  blessed,' 
in  English,  is,  to  say  the  least,  optative  in 
sense,  and  in  construction  other  than  either 
indicative  or  imperative. 

'Would  I  could,'  is  optative  in  sense ;  in 
construction  it  is  unique.  It  is  no  simple 
ellipsis  =  ' I  would  if  I  could.'  This  con- 
veys a  mere  statement  without  an  element 
of  sentiment.  '  Would  I  could '  implies 
'  it  grieves  me  that  I  can  not.'  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  are  optative  construc- 
tions. They  are  not  inflexions ;  for  there 
is  no  change  of  form  in  any  one  of  the  in- 
dividual words.  But  for  the  order  or  col- 
location, there  is  no  rule  for  either  in- 
dicative or  infinitive,  for  imperative  or 
subjunctive,  which  account  for  them.  But 
it  is  not  on  this  account  that  the  combina- 
tion '  would  I  could1  has  been  noticed.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  pair  of  past 
tenses  of  '  will  I  can.'  We  must  look  for 
this  (and  not  in  vain  for  an  element  in  a 
wide  induction)  in  the  nature  of  a  wish. 
The  mere  time  that  the  icish  is  formed  is 
the  only  thing  present  about  it.  As  it 
implies  something  which  is  not,  it  is  future ; 
but  it  is  essentially  conditional.  But  the 
conditions  are  antecedent  to  the  time  of  its 
expression.  These  are  either  favourable  or 
the  contrary.  If  the  former,  these  are  the 
elements  of  a  promise,  or  intention.  If 
the  latter,  they  imply  that,  with  the  present 
intention  remaining  constant,  antecedent 
circumstances  have  made  it  impossible. 
The  element  of  regret,  essentially  based 
on  the  past,  enters  here. 

Compare  with  would  I  could,  the  Greek 
li'f  (LptXe  =  if  +  ought. 

This  accounts  for  the  mixture  of  mood 
and  tense  as  seen  in  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
the  rule  is  that  tenses  which  agree  with  an 
optative  mood  (pptatiue  tenses)  are  always 
past. 

It  is  possible  that,  hereafter,  tenses 
(which  in  Logic  are  modes  of  tense)  may,  in 
grammar,  be  less  definitely  separated  from 
moods  (the  same  word  as  modes)  than  they 
are  at  present. 
Optic,  adj.  [Gr.  07rn/c6f  =  relating  to  vision 
(<")4/ic) ;  uTTTOjiai  —  I  see.] 

1.  Visual;  producing  vision;  subservient  to 
vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours  arise 
from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  propagated 
through  the  fibres  of  the  optiek  nerves  into  the  brain, 
as  the  harmony  and  discord  of  sounds  arise  from 
the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  ?—Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

At  some  distance  behind  these  [the  olfaetive  gan- 
glia], we  have  the  representatives  of  the  optic  gan- 
glia, in  the  Tubercula  Quadrigemina,  to  which  the 
principal  part  of  the  roots  of  the  optic  ncrvo  may  be 
traced. ...  In  the  osseous  fishes,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  body  which  is  known  as 
the  optic  lobe  makes  it  apparent  that  that  is  not 
merely  the  representative  of  the  proper  optic  gan- 
glion of  Man,  but  also  of  the  Thalamus  opticus.  . .  . 
Among  the  ganglia  of  special  sensation,  the  func- 
tions of  the  optic  lobes,  or  Corpora  Quadrigemina, 
have  been  chiefly  examined  experimentally.  The 
researches  of  Flourens  and  Hertwig  have  shown 
that  their  connection  with  the  visual  function,  which 
might  be  inferred  from  their  anatomical  relations, 
is  thus  substantiated. — Br.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  human  Physiology,  §  729  :  1853. 

Still,  to  draw  our  instances  from  the  eye,  vision  is 
often  lost,  or  impaired  in  various  degrees,  where  we 
do  not  discern  the  actual  disease,  but  believe  it  to 
be  seated  in  the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina ;  and  where, 
from  circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  vision,  we  conceive  the  disease  of  the  retina 
or  optic  nerve  to  be  chronic  inflammation,  or  some 
of  its  effects.—  Br.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  cer- 
tain Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Biseases  oftlie  Heart,  lect.xiv. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

Where  our  master  handleth  the  contractions  of 
pillars,  we  have  an  optick  rule,  that  the  higher  they 
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are,  the  less  should  be  always  their.diminution  aloft, 
because  the  eye  itself  doth  contract  all  objects,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.— Sir  11.  Wbtlon. 

Optic,  s.    Instrument  of  sight;   organ  of 
sight. 

Can  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  the  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks  there 
there  is  no  opacity  ? — Sir  T.  Browne. 

It  is  not  thou  but  we  are  blind, 
And  our  corporeal  eyes  we  find 
Dazzle  the  opticks  of  our  mind. 

Sir  J.  Benham,  Friendship  and  Single  Life 
against  Love  and  Marriage. 
You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  the  flame, 
Whose  smoke  too  long  obscured  your  rising  name, 
And  quickly  cold  indifference  will  ensue, 
When  you  love's  joys  through  honour's  optick  view. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Bamon. 
Why  has  not  man  a  mieroscopick  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  193. 

Optical,  adj.     Relating  to  the  science  of 
optics. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists,  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
two  eyes  to  each  other.— Boyle. 
Optician,  s. 

1.  One  skilled  in  optics. 

How  it  is  that,  by  means  of  our  sight,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  such  distances,  opticiansh&ve  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  several  different  ways. — A.  Smith,  On 
the  External  Senses. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses. 

Opticians  have  daily  experience  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations. — Adams,  On  Vision. 

Optics,  s.    [see  Chromatics.]  Science 

of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 

No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  illumi- 
nates the  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it  il- 
luminate something  more  than  half  of  a  lesser,  ac- 
cording unto  the  doctrine  of  opticks.— Sir  T.  Broivne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  opticks  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — 
r  Cheyne. 

Optimacy.  s.  [Lat.  optimates  ;  optimus  = 
best.]  Nobility  ;  body  of  nobles  ;  men  of 
the  highest  rank. 

The  government  of  every  city  in  time  becomes 
corrupt:  principality  changeth  into  tyranny;  the 
optimacy  is  made  the  government  of  the  people ; 
and  the  popular  estate  turns  to  licentious  disorder. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Arts  of  Empire,  ch.xxvi. 

Sometimes  an  optimacy  of  a  few,  all  prime,  co- 
equal in  their  power ;  anil  sometimes  a  democracy, 
or  popular  state,  a  whole  Egypt  full  of  locusts  in  one 
breast. — Hammond,,  Works,  iv.  529. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mixture  be- 
^  twixt  monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy. — Howell. 
Optimism,  s.  Doctrine  that  everything  in 
nature  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

Voltaire  has,  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  besides 
his  Candide  and  his  Philosophical  Dictionary,  ex- 
erted the  utmost  efforts  of  his  wit  and  argument  to 
depreciate  and  destroy  the  doctrine  of  optimism,  and 
the  idea  that '  The  eternal  art  educes  good  from  ill.' 
— J.  Wartun,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope. 

This  system  was  justified,  with  philosophical  in- 
ductions, by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicsea,  and  is  popu- 
larly illustrated  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man ;  but 
it  is  best  known  (as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned) 
by  the  irony  of  Voltaire,  in  his  celebrated  romance 
of  Candide.  The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  was  based  on 
the  following  trilemma :  If  this  world  be  not  the  best 
possible,  God  must  either,  (1)  not  have  known  how 
to  make  a  better,  (2)  not  have  been  able,  or  (3)  not 
have  chosen.  The  first  position  contradicts  His 
omniscience,  the  second  His  omnipotence,  the  third 
His  benevolence. — Brande  and  Cox,  Bictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Option,  s.  [Lat.  optio,  -onis,  from  opto  = 
wish  ;  pass.  part,  optatus ;  optatio,  -onis.] 

1.  Choice;  election;  power  of  choosing. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile ;  so  the  colo- 
nies must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and  not 
by  his  command. — Bacon. 

He  decrees  to  punish  the  contumacy  finally,  by 
assigning  them  their  own  options. — Hammond. 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  wo  will  receive,  lie 
hath  left  to  our  option. — Bishop  Smalridge. 

'Let  it  go  forth,'  said  the  other  voice;  'John 
Briars  is  denounced.  If  he  receive  another  week's 
wages  by  the  piece,  he  shall  not  have  the  option  of 
working  the  week  after  for  time.  No.  87,  see  to 
John  Briars.' — B.  Bisraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Wish. 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetick  op- 
tion, O  that  men  were  wise ! — The  Layman's  Befence 
of  Christianity,  p.  23 :  about  1730. 
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3.  Choice  of  preferment  belonging  to  the 
patronage  of  suffragans,  made  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  on  the 
promotion  of  the  person  to  a  bishoprick. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  a  right,  upon 
the  promotion  of  every  bishop  in  his  grace's  pro- 
vince, [and  so  has  the  archbishop  of  York,  except 
with  regard  to  the  see  of  Durham,]  to  choose  any 
one  ecclesiastical  preferment,  prebend,  or  benefice, 
in  the  gift  of  such  bishop,  which  is  called  the  arch- 
bishop's option ;  which  is  even  at  the  disposal  of  the 
executors  of  the  archbishop,  if  the  bishop  that  is 
promoted  doth  not  die  before  the  option  becometh 
vacant. — Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  357. 

And  the  archbishop  has  a  customary  prerogative, 
when  a  bishop  is  consecrated  by  him,  to  name  a  clerk 
or  chaplain  of  his  own  to  be  provided  for  by  such 
suffragan  bishop  ;  in  lieu  of  which  it  is  now  usual 
for  the  bishop  to  make  over  by  deed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, his  executors  and  assigns,  the  next  presenta- 
tion of  such  dignity  or  benefice  in  the  bishop's  dis- 
posal within  that  see,  as  the  archbishop  himself 
shall  choose  j  which  is  therefore  called  his  option : 
which  options  are  only  binding  on  the  bishop  him- 
self who  grants  them,  and  not  on  his  successors. 
The  prerogative  itself  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
legative  power  formerly  annexed  by  the  popes  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Canterbury.  And  we  may  add,  that 
the  papal  claim  itself  (like  most  others  of  that  en- 
croaching see)  was  probably  set  up  in  imitation  of 
t  he  imperial  prerogative  called  primse  or  primariae 
preces ;  whereby  the  emperor  exercises,  and  hath 
unmemorially  exercised,  a  right  of  naming  to  the  first 
prebend  that  becomes  vacant  after  his  accession  in 
every  church  of  empire.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

Every  bishop  (Dr.  Gibson  says),  whether  created 
or  translated,  is  bound,  immediately  after  confirma- 
tion, to  make  a  legal  conveyance  to  the  archbishop 
of  t  he  next  avoidance  of  one  such  dignity  or  benefice 
belonging  to  his  see  as  the  said  archbishop  shall 
choose  and  name,  which  is  therefore  commonly 
called  an  option.  Of  this  we  find  early  mention  in 
the  records  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  among  the  pre- 
sentations, institutions,  and  collations  of  the  arch- 
bishops; but  with  these  two  variations,  that  in  some 
places  it  is  said  to  be  due  ratione  eonsecrationis ; 
and  that  anciently  the  person  to  be  promoted  was 
named  to  the  bishop,  and  not  the  dignity  or  benefice 
he  was  to  be  promoted  to.  But  ever  since  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's  time  at  least,  the  way  hath  been 
to  convey  the  advowson,  either  of  the  first  dignity 
or  benefice  that  should  fall,  or  of  some  one  certain, 
to  the  archbishop,  his  executors  and  assigns,  at  first 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  afterwards  for  the  next 
avoidance.  But  in  case  the  bishop  dies,  or  is  trans- 
lated, before  the  present  incumbent  of  the  benefice 
chosen  by  the  archbishop  shall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  option  is  void :  inasmuch 
as  the  granter,  singly  and  by  himself,  could  not  con- 
vey any  right  or  title  beyond  the  term  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  that  see.— Bum,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ia 
voce  Bishops. 

Optional,  adj.   Leaving  somewhat  to  choice. 
Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

A  praicipe  was  an  optional  writ,  i.  e.  it  was  in  the 
alternative,  commanding  the  defendant  to  do  the 
thing  required,  or  show  the  reason  wherefore  he  had 
not  done  it.   There  were  another  species  of  original 
writ  called  peremptory,  or  a  si  fecerit  te  securum, 
from  the  words  of  the  writ,  which  directed  the  sheriff 
to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court,  without 
any  option  given  him,  provided  the  plaintiff  gave 
the  sheriff  security  effectually  to  prosecute  his  claim. 
— Tomlin,  Law  Bictionary. 
Optometer,  s.   [Gr.  oirrio  +  n'tTpor.~\  Instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  focal  distance  of 
the  eye. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  optometer  is  con- 
structed appears  to  have  been  first  established  ex- 
perimentally by  Scheiner,  and  subsequently  by  Dr. 
Motte  of  Dantzic,  and  by  Dr.  Porterfield.  If  we 
look  at  any  minute  object  through  two  pin  holes,  or 
two  parallel  slits  made  in  a  card  or  any  opaque  thin 
body,  the  distance  between  the  holes  or  slits  being 
less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  oftlie  eye,  then, 
if  the  object  be  at  the  point  of  perfect  vision,  the 
image  on  the  retina  will  be  single,  but  in  every 
other  case  it  will  be  double;  and,  on  varying  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  the  two  imuges 
will  be  seen  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each 
other.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  if  the  object  looked 
at  bo  a  line  pointed  nearly  towards  the  eye,  it  will 
appear  as  two  lines, crossing  each  other  in  the  point 
of  perfect  vision  at  a  very  acute  angle. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Bictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Opulence,  s.    Wealth  ;  riches  ;  affluence. 

There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt, 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt ; 
His  side-board  glitter  d  with  imagined  plate, 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate.  Swift. 

Asinius  Pollio,  Crassus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  have, 
among  others,  been  celebrated  for  their  literary 
splendour.  Lucullus,  whose  incredible  opulence  ex- 
hausted itself  on  more  than  imperial  luxuries,  more 
379 
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honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  vast  collec- 
tions of  books,  and  the  happy  use  he  made  of  them 
by  the  liberal  access  he  allowed  the  learned. — /.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Libraries. 

Opulency.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opiilency.—Shakcspcar,  Timon 
of  Athens,  v.  1. 

After  eight  years  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater;  alter  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he  died  un- 
lamcnted.— Lord  Clarendon. 

He  had  been  a  person  not  only  of  great  opulency, 
but  authority. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Opulent,  adj.     [Lat.  opidentus  ;  opes  =  re- 
sources, ways  and  means.]   Rich ;  wealthy ; 
affluent. 

He  made  him  his  ally,  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 
— Bacon. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 
only  the  rich  and  opulent.  Does  our  wise  man 
think,  that  the  grandee  whom  he  courts  does  not 
see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  celebrated  amateur  was  Grollier,  whose  library 
was  opulent  in  these  luxuries ;  the  muses  themselves 
could  not  more  ingeniously  have  ornamented  their 
favourite  works. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Libraries. 

Or.  conj.    [A.S.  otSer.] 

1.  Disjunctive  particle,  marking  distribution, 
and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  ancients  thought  concerning 
this  world,  whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no  ;  whether 
to  be  destroved  or  to  stand  eternally  P— 2*.  Burnet, 
Tlicory  of  t lie  Earth. 

He  my  muse's  homage  should  receive, 
If  1  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.  Garth. 

By  intense  study,  or  application  to  business  that 
requires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  foods  will  soon 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more  uneasiness. — 
— Blackmore. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  divided  by  the  mind  into 
t  wo  or  more  ideas,  is  called  complex. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Corresponding  to  either  :  (as  '  He  must 
either  fall  or  fly  '). 

At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by  land 
or  water. — Addison. 

3.  It  sometimes,    but  rather  inelegantly, 
stands  for  either. 

For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cotvley. 

4.  Sometimes  for  ivhethcr,  or  whether  it  be. 

Whatever  draws  me, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  245. 

5.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  he  died  for 
all;  only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins,  or 
else  he  shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his  death.— 
Hammond. 
Or.  adv.  [for  e'er.]  Before. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it  shall 
be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this  psalm. — 
Jlishop  Fisher. 
With  ever  or  e'er. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or  ever 
thou  be  sick. — Ecclesiasticus,  xviii.  l'J. 

Good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Hying  or  e'er  they  sicken. 

Shakcspcar,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustick  row. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 
Awake,  for  shame !  or  e'er  thy  nobler  sense 
Sink  in  the  oblivious  pool  of  indolence  ! 
Must  wit  be  found  alone  on  falsehood's  side, 
Unknown  to  truth,  to  virtue  unallied? 
Arise,  nor  scorn  thy  country's  just  alarms; 
Wield  in  her  cause  thy  long-neglected  arms. 

Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin. 
[Or  and  ere  were  formerly  indiscriminately  used. 
Then  or  ever,  or  e'er,  combined  ;  a  form  not  yet  dis- 
used ;  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  it  obso- 
lete. The  spirited  lines  from  a  modern  poem,  now 
cited,  exhibit  the  application  of  it.— Todd.] 
Or.  s.  [Fr.].    In  Heraldry.  Gold. 

The  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders'  eyes. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  2!>2. 

Orach,  s.  [  ?  ]  Plant  of  the  genus  Atriplex. 
There  are  thirteen  species;  garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as  spinach, 
though  it  is  not  generally  liked  by  the  English,  but 
still  esteemed  by  the  French.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 
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OR  AC 

Oracle,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  oraculum.~] 

1 .  Something  delivered  by  supernatural  wis- 
dom. 

The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  oracles  of  God  himself. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that 
which,  in  philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  maxim, 
ami  first  principle;  in  the  counsels  and  resolves  of 
practical  wisdom,  and  tho  deep  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion, oracle ;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  wit,  and  the 
finenesses  of  imagination,  epigram.  All  of  them, 
severally  and  in  their  kinds,  the  greatest  and  the 
noblest  things  that  the  mind  of  man  can  show  the 
force  and  dexterity  of  its  faculties  in.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

2.  Place  where,  or  person  of  whom  the  deter- 
minations of  heaven  are  enquired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  he  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will, 
And  sends  his  spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle. 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  400. 

3.  Person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  Greek  religion, 
that  which  more  than  any  other  affected  the  politi- 
cal institutions,  the  history,  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  grew  out  of  the  belief  that  man  is  enabled 
by  the  divine  favour  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity which  his  natural  faculties  cannot  reach. 
Though  the  gods  rarely  permitted  their  own  forms 
to  be  seen,  or  their  voices  to  be  heard,  they  had  a 
great  variety  of  agents  and  vehicles  at  their  dis- 
posal, for  conveying  the  secrets  of  their  prescience. 
Sometimes  they  were  believed  to  impart  the  pro- 
phetical faculty,  as  a  permanent  gift,  to  some 
favoured  person  or  family,  in  which  it  was  per- 
mitted to  descend;  sometimes  they  attached  it  to  a 
certain  place,  the  seat  of  their  immediate  presence, 
which  is  then  termed  an  oracle.  It  is  probable  that 
these  oracular  sanctuaries  belong,  for  the  most  part, 
to  that  eldest  form  of  religion  which  took  its  im- 
pressions from  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  not  originally  viewed  as  the 
abode  of  any  deity  more  definite  than  the  powers 
which  breathed  the  spirit  of  divination  from  springs 
and  caves. — Bishop  Thirl  wall,  History  of  Greece. 

The  gentleman  of  a  literary  turn  had  written  a 
song  on  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  and  adapted  it 
to  an  old  tune.  They  all  joined,  except  the  youngest 
gentleman  in  company,  who,  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said, maintained  a  fearful  silence.  The  song  (which 
was  of  a  classical  nature)  invoked  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  demanded  to  know  what  could  become 
of  Todger's  when  Charity  and  Mercy  were  banished 
from  its  walls.  The  oracle  delivered  no  opinion 
particularly  worth  remembering,  according  to  the 
not  infrequent  practice  of  oracles  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time. — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleicit,  ch.  xi. 

4.  One  ftimed  for  wisdom  ;  one  whose  deter- 
minations are  not  to  be  disputed. 

'  I  take  it  you  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,' 
said  Master  Nixon,  following  up  this  remark  by  an 
enormous  puff.  He  was  the  oracle  of  his  circle,  and 
there  was  silence  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  ad- 
dress them,  which  was  not  too  often,  though  when 
he  spoke,  his  words,  as  his  followers  often  observed, 
were  a  regular  ten-yard  coal. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

'Ah,  then,  Mr.  Trevanion  is  fond  of  farming?' 
The  pretty  Fanny  laughed  again.  '  My  father  is  one 
of  the  great  oracles  in  agriculture,  one  of  the  great 
patrons  of  all  its  improvements;  but,  as  for  being 
fond  of  farming,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  his  own  fields 
when  he  rides  through  them.'— Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Oracle,  v.  n.    Utter  oracles. 

Hence  so  many  corruptions  of  divine  text,  because 
men  endeavour  to  make  it  speak  their  own  sense; 
use  it  as  their  pleader,  not  counsellor:  if  it  will 
speak  for  us,  none  so  ready  to  fee  it,  as  it  were,  with 
the  resignation  of  our  reasons  or  will;  but  if  it 
oracle  contrary  to  our  interest  or  humour,  we  will 
create  an  amphiboly,  a  double  meaning  where  there 
is  none;  and  make  it  speak  our  meaning,  or  con- 
clude it  defective. —  Whitlock,  Observations  on  the 
present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  254 :  105 I. 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  Gentiles.      Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  455. 

Oracular,  adj.    Uttering  oracles;  resem- 
bling oracles. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expres- 
sion.— Pope, 


ORAL 

The  oracular  seer,  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
From  whose  high  bed  my  birth  divine  I  boast ; 
Froteus,  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  519. 

Mr.  Pecksniff,  not  at  all  knowing  what  it  might 
be  best  to  say  in  the  momentary  pause  which  ensued 
upon  these  remarks,  made  an  elaborate  demonstra- 
tion of  intending  to  deliver  something  very  ora- 
cular indeed :  trusting  to  the  certainty  of  the  old 
man  interrupting  him,  before  he  should  utter  a 
word. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  iii. 

In  the  meantime,  daily  and  hourly  they  all  pumped 
Mr.  Tadpole,  who  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
his  reputation  for  discretion  ;  for,  knowing  nothing, 
and  beginning  himself  to  be  perplexed  at  the  pro- 
tracted silence,  he  took  refuge  in  oracular  mystery, 
and  delivered  himself  of  certain  Delphic  sentences, 
which  adroitly  satisfied  those  who  consulted  him 
while  they  never  committed  himself. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

'Here's  a  go!'  said  Dandy  Mick  to  Devilsdust. 
'What  do  you  think  of  this?'  '  It's  the  beginning 
of  the  end,'  said  Devilsdust.  'The  deuce!'  said 
the  Dandy,  who  did  not  clearly  comprehend  the 
bent  of  the  observation  of  his  much  pondering  and 
philosophic  friend,  but  was  touched  by  its  oracular 
terseness. — Ibid. 

Oracularly,  adj.    In  an  oracular  manner. 

An  awful  judge  delivering  oracularly  the  law.— 
Burke,  Speech  on  the  Powers  of  Juries  in  Libels. 
Oraculous.  adj. 

1.  Uttering  oracles  ;  resembling  oracles. 

Corycian  nymphs  and  hill-gods  he  adores, 
And  Themis  then,  oraculous,  implores. 

Sandys,  Translation  from  Ovid. 

Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle 
TJrim  and  Thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  13. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ordering  of  his  states, 
Here  he  resolves  his  neighbouring  princes'  fates; 
What  nation  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
Determined  is  in  this  oracidous  shade.  Waller. 

2.  Positive';  authoritative;  magisterial;  dog- 
matical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgements  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  looks  like  cold 
and  sceptical  discouragements ;  yet  the  particular 
expressions  of  their  sentiments  are  as  oraculous  as 
if  they  were  omniscient. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

3.  Obscure  ;  ambiguous  ;  like  the  answers  of 
ancient  oracles. 

As  for  equivocations,  or  oraculous  speeches,  they 
cannot  hold  out  long;  so  that  no  man  can  be  secret 
except  he  give  himself  a  little  scope  of  dissimula- 
tion, which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  skirts  or  train  of 
secresy.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Simulation  and  Dis- 
simulation. 

Oraculously.  adv.    In  an  oracular  manner. 

The  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  pass 
oraculously  amongst  us,  were  not  always  so  exact  as 
to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak, 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculously  spoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  21. 

oraison.  s.    See  Oris  on. 

They  were  commonly  called  the  judgements  of 
God,  and  performed  with  solemn  oraisons.  and  other 
ceremonies. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  England,  p.  248  :  10(J5. 

Here,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  pilgrim  oft,  mid  his  oraison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towers, 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dash'd. 

Dyer,  Ruins  of  Rome. 
Oral.    adj.     [Fr. ;   Lat.  os,  oris  =  mouth.] 
Delivered  by  mouth  ;  not  written. 

Oral  discourse,  whose  transient  faults  dying  with 
the  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not  subject  to 
a  strict  review,  more  easily  escapes  observation. — 
Locke,  Tlwughts  on  Education. 

St.  John  was  appealed  to  as  the  living  oracle  of 
the  church,  and  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first 
century.  Many  have  observed,  that  by  a  particular 
providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of 
the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that 
they  might  personally  convey  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel to  those  times  which  were  very  remote. — Addi- 
son. 

Undoubtedly  proverbs  in  the  earliest  ages  long 
served  as  the  unwritten  language  of  morality,  and 
even  of  the  useful  arts.  Like  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on  the 
lips  of-successive  generations. — 1.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

It  is  also  clearly  proved  by  the  oral  traditions  of 
the  family,  that  there  existed,  at  some  one  period  of 
its  history  which  is  .lot  distinctly  stated,  a  matron 
of  such  destructive  principles,  and  so  familiarised 
to  the  use  and  composition  of  inflammatory  and 
combustible  engines,  that  she  was  called '  The  Match 
Maker :'  by  which  nickname  and  byword  she  is  re- 
cognized in  tho  family  legends  to  this  day. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.i. 


ORAL 

Orally,  adv.    In  an  oral  manner. 

1.  By  mouth;  without  writing. 

Oral  tradition  were  incompetent  without  written 
monuments  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of  a 
kingdom,  because  they  are  complex,  not  orally  tra- 
ducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages— (Sir  M.  Hale, 
Common  Law. 

2.  In  the  mouth. 

The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and  orally  devour  it  whole. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  v. 

That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  sacra- 
ment, and  orally  received  by  the  communicant. — 
Archbishop  Usher,  Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Malone, 
p.  32.        ;  f 
Orang,  or  Orang  Utan.  s.     [Malay,  orang 
=  man  +  utan  =  wood,  forest.    Both  the 
simple  and  the  compound  forms  are  in 
use ;   the  latter  being  sometimes  pro- 
nounced orang  utan.']    Anthropoid  ape  so 
called  of  the  genus  Pithecus. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  higher  quadrumana,  I  would  contrast  the  pe- 
culiarly limited  range  of  orangs  and  chimpanzees 
with  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  mankind.  The 
two  species  of  orang,  pithecus,  are  confined  to 
Borneo  and  Sumatra ;  the  two  species  of  chimpan- 
zee, troglodytes,  are  limited  to  an  intertropical  tract 
of  the  western  part  of  Africa.  They  appear  to  be  in- 
exorably bound  by  climatal  inlluences  regulating 
the  assemblage  of  certain  trees  and  the  production 
of  certain  fruits.  With  all  our  care,  in  regard  to 
choice  of  food,  clothing,  and  contrivances  for  artifi- 
cially maintaining  the  chief  physical  conditions  of 
their  existence,  the  healthiest  specimens  of  orang  or 
chimpanzee,  brought  over  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
perish  within  a  period  never  exceeding  three  years, 
and  usually  much  shorter,  ill  our  climate.— Owen, 
On  tlie  Gorilla,  p.  52. 

In  the  Malay  language,  this  word  [prang]  signi- 
fies man ;  orang-utan  is  therefore  the  man  of  the 
woods.  By  this  term  we  commonly  designate  the 
Indian  or  red  orang.  This  species  inhabits  the 
great  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  attains 
the  height  of  from  four  to  five  feet,  measured  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  vertex  to  the  heel.  It  has 
neither  tail,  cheek-pouches,  nor  ischial  callosities ; 
but  has  an  appendix  to  the  caecum  coli,  as  in  man. 
It  wants  the  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  and  acquires 
an  enormous  laryngeal  pouch  when  full  grown. — 
Id.,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  Art. 

Whilst  the  foramen  magnum  is  situated  in  man 
just  behind  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is 
found  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  outan  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  third. .  .  .  The  position 
of  the  face  immediately  beneath  the  brain  ...  is  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  man ;  for  the  crania  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang  . .  .  are  entirely  posterior  .  .  . 
to  the  face; .  .  .  the  lumbar  portion  [of  the  vertebral 
column]  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  is  not  of  the 
same  proportional  strength  [as  in  man]  ;  and  con- 
tains but  four  vertebra;  instead  of  five. . . .  The  brain 
of  man  does  not  differ  in  conformation  from  that 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  so  much  as  the 
superiority  of  its  mental  endowments  would  have 
led  us  to  anticipate.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §§  2, 11 :  1S53. 

Orange,  adj.  Having  the  colour,  actually 
or  approximately,  of  an  orange  ;  consisting 
in  an  orange  colour. 

The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure,  produced 
in  the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  lignum  nephri- 
ticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the 
same  colours  taken  from  two  different  bodies.  — 
Locke. 

Used  substantially,  i.e.  colour  being  under- 
stood. 

It  was  now  that  grey  and  grimly  hour  ere  one 
flicker  of  orange  or  rose  has  gemmed  the  east,  and 
when  unwearying  nature  herself  seems  to  snatch 
brief  repose.—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 
Orange,  s.  [Fr.]  Fruit  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Citrus;  tree  bearing  it:  (common  as  the 
first  element  in  a  combination;  orange-tree, 
peel,  &c.) 

The  notary  came  aboard,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fruit  of  that  country,  like- an  orange,  but  of  colour 
between  orange-tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a 
most  excellent  odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative 
against  infection.— Bacon.  Neiv  Atlantis. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
Are  charming  when  squeezed  in  a  pot  of  brown  ale. 

Swift. 

The  punick  granate  oped  its  rose-like  flowers ; 
The  orange  breathed  its  aromatick  powers.  Harte. 

The  leaves  [of  the  orange]  have  two  lobes  or  ap- 
pendages at  their  base  like  ears,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a  heart ;  the  fruit  is  round  and  depressed,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  in  which  it  diifVrs  from 
the  citron  and  lemon.  The  species  are  eight. — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Orangery,  s.  [Fr.  orangerie.J  Plantation 
of  oranges. 


0  n  A  T 

A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green  house.— Spec- 
tator. 

The  most  magnificent  orangery  in  Europe  is 
that  of  Versailles,  which  is  of  the  Tuscan  order  and 
with  wings. — Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture, 
Glossary. 

Orangetawny.  adj.  Of  a  colour  resembling 
an  orange  ;  nearly  red. 

Usurers  should  have  orangetawny  bonnets  be- 
causo  they  do  judaize. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

I  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-coloured  beard, 
your  orangetawny  hea.vd.— Shakespear,  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  i.  2. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

Great  is  my  patience  to  forbear  thee  thus,  . . . 
Uncivil,  orangetawny -coated  clerk  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Orangetawny.  s.    Colour  so  called. 

Holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country,  like 
an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orangetawny  and 
scarlet.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Baronets,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  commonly 
distinguished  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of  orange- 
tawny.— Heylyn. 

Orangewife.  s.    Woman  who  sells  oranges. 
You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hear- 
ing a  cause  between  an  orangewife  and  a  fosset 
seller. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

Oration,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  oratio,  -onis.]  Speech 
made  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric ; 
harangue  ;  declamation. 

There  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 

This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
spoken,  awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a  sin- 
gular grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  person  and 
his  oration. —  Watts. 

According  to  an  oration  delivered  before  the  pope 
and  cardinals  by  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  1357,  the  thirty  thousand  students  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  even  by  that  time  de- 
creased to  about  six  thousand. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

Oration,  v.  n.  Make  a  speech  ;  harangue. 
Hare. 

They  gave  answers  with  great  sufficiency  touch- 
ing all  difficulties  concerning  their  own  law,  and 
had  marvellous  promptitude  both  for  orationing 
and  giving  judgement. — Donne,  History  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

Orator,  s.    [Fr.  orateur ;  Lat.  orator, ~] 

1.  Public  speaker  ;  man  of  eloquence. 

Poor  queen  and  son !  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd, 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute!  to  some  great  cause  ad- 
dress'd, 

Stood  in  himself  collected;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  GTO. 

It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  an  orator  to  pretend  to  strict  de- 
monstration.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  constant  design  of  both  these  orators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point. — Swift. 

I  have  listened  to  an  orator  of  this  species,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  one  single  sentence. — 
Id. 

Both  orators  so  much  renown'd, 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  186. 

2.  Petitioner :  (used  in  addresses  to  chan- 
cery). 

Oratorial.  adj.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an 
orator.  Rare. 

The  oratorial  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  people,  to  be  maintained  in  this 
hospital,  without  troubling  their  heads  about  the 
fund. — Swift,  On  Maintaining  the  Poor. 

Oratorical,  adj.  Rhetorical ;  befitting  an 
orator. 

He  that  hath  written  the  tales  of  Nereus,  cardinal 
Baronius's  oratorical  patron.— Favour,  Antiquity's 
Triumph  over  Novelty,  p.  339 :  1619. 

Running  out  with  much  oratorical  liberty  upon 
the  weakness  of  those  men's  arguments. — Clarke, 
Letter  to  Dodwell,  p.  50. 

Where  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affecting,  or 
persuasive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other  places 
where  he  treats  of  the  same  theme  in  a  doctrinal 
way. —  Watts. 

Burke  .  .  .  survived  till  1797;  and,  having  already 
raised  himself  to  distinction  by  his  publications  anil 
speeches  in  connexion  with  the  American  war,  won 
his  highest  fame  in  the  finishing  part  of  his  career 
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by  his  wonderful  oratorical  displays  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings,  and  his  writings, outhlazing 
everything  he  had  before  produced,  on  the  French 
revolution. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  351. 

Each  man  has  a  mathematical  faculty,  a  poetical 
faculty,  or  an  oratorical  faculty,  which  special  edu- 
cation improves  to  a  certain  extent.  But  unless  lie 
is  unusually  endowed  in  one  of  these  directions,  no 
amount  of  education  will  make  him  a  first-rate  ma- 
thematician, a  first-rate  poet,  or  a  first-rate  orator. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Oratorio,  s.  [Italian.]  Sacred  drama,  the 
subject  of  it  being  generally  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  set  to  music. 

Sorry  I  am  to  accuse  the  greatest  English  com- 
poser Purcel,  and  the  best  adopted  one,  Handel,  of 
being  the  cause  of  this  innovation,  [the  mixture  of 
the  violin  with  the  organ  ;]  the  former  by  adding 
violin  accompaniments  to  some  of  his  anthems  and 
services ;  the  latter  by  erecting  an  organ  on  the 
play-house  stage,  with  a  view  undoubtedly  to  differ- 
ence as  much  by  its  dignified  form  as  by  its  solemn 
tones,  that  semi-dramatic  species  of  composition 
the  oratorio  from  a  genuine  opera. — Mason,  Essays 
historical  and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick, 
p.  73. 

Oratorio  [is]  a  sacred  musical  composition  con- 
sisting of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses, 
&c,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  taken  from 
Scripture.  The  text  is  usually  in  a  dramatic  form, 
as  in  Handel's  'Samson;'  but  it  sometimes  takes 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  as  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt : '  oc- 
casionally it  is  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  Haydn's 
'  Creation ; '  and  sometimes  it  consists  merely  of 
detached  passages  from  Scripture,  as  in  the  '  Mes- 
siah.' The  origin  of  oratorios  has  been  variously 
accounted  for:  but  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
regards  them  as  originally  founded  upon  the  spi- 
ritual songs  and  dialogues  which  were  sung  or 
recited  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory.  The  more 
recent  introduction  of  this  species  of  musical  drama 
is  on  all  sides  attributed  to  St.  Philip  Neri.  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  oratorios, 
properly  so  called,  were  not  produced  till  about  a 
century  afterwards. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

Oratorious.  adj.  Rhetorical. 

What  errour  is  so  rotten  and  putrid,  which  some 
oratorious  varnish  hath  not  sought  to  colour  over 
with  shews  of  truth  and  piety? — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  29. 

He  [Dr.  Bathurst]  endeavoured,  at  the  command 
of  the  king,  to  introduce  a  more  graceful  and  orato- 
rial manner  of  delivering  the  public  sermons  at  St. 
Mary's. —  Warton,  Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  88. 

Oratoriously.  adv.  In  a  rhetorical  manner. 

Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argu- 
mentatively,  so  much  as  oratoriously. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  115, 
Oratory,  s. 

1.  Eloquence;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  sober 
security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  ora- 
tory craved  the  dams'  comfort. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-ruled. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry,  God  save  Richard.        Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 

Sighs  now  breathed 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired,  and  winged  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  5. 
By  this  kind  of  oratory,  and  professing  to  decline 
their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely  for  peace 
and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those  who  were  still 
surprised. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  prest  with  most 
affectionate  tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his 
oratory  .—Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arguments. — Swift. 

Come  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit, 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osborn's  wit. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

2.  Exercise  of  eloquence. 

The  Romans  had  seized  upon  the  fleet  of  the  An- 
tiates,  among  which  there  were  six  armed  with 
rostra,  with  which  the  consul  Menenius  adorned 
the  publick  place  of  oratory. — Arbuthnot. 
Oratory,  s.    [from  Fr.  oratoire.']  Private 
place,  allotted  for  prayer  alone  ;  place  for 
public  worship. 

They  should  first  remove  all  company  from  them  ; 
and  in  a  secret  oratorie,  or  privy  chamber,  them- 
selves assemble  all  the  powers  of  their  wits  to  re- 
member these  seven  articles. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Cover- 
nour,  fol.  85. 
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They  began  to  erect  to  themselves  oratories,  not 
in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  neither 
was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
church,  and  had  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the 
world's  envy  towards  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  pood  ora- 
tory or  place  to  pray  in ;  nor  thy  i'nty  for  want  of 
temporal  encouragements. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide 
to  Devotion. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  467. 

Oratress,  s.    Female  orator.  Rare. 

I  see  love's  oratress  pleads  tediously  to  thee.— 
Warner,  Albion's  England,  ch.  ix  :  1002. 

Oratrix.  s.    Same  as  preceding,  in  its  Latin 
form.  Rare. 

I  fight  not  with  my  tonsruc :  this  is  my  oratrix. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Ptrseda  :  1599. 

Orb.  .<;.    [Lat.  orbis.'] 

1.  Sphere;  orbicular  body. 

A  mighty  collection  of  water  inclosed  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  constitutes  an  huge  orb  in  the  interiour 
or  central  parts;  upon  the  surface  of  which  orb  of 
water  the  terrestrial  strata  are  expanded. —  Wood, 
ward.  Essay  toicards  a  NaturalHistory  of  the  Earth. 
Thou,  Eart  h,  calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul ; 

Sphere  of  divinest  shapes  and  harmonies, 
Beautiful  orb!  gathering  as  thou  dost  roll, 

The  love  which  paves  thy  path  along  the  skies. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  Circular  body. 

[They]  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief;  who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  hi  i  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  X.  1137.. 

3.  Mundane  sphere  ;  celestial  body ;  light  of 
heaven. 

In  the  floor  of  heaven 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chcrubims. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

4.  Wheel ;  any  rolling  body. 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  torrent  Hoods.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  828. 

5.  Circle;  line  drawn  round. 

Does  the  son  learn  action  from  (he  father?  Yet 
all  his  activity  is  but  in  the  epicycle  of  a  family  ; 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. — 
llolyday. 

G.  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mundane 
spheres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  ecccntricks  and  epicycles,  and  a  won- 
derful engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things  were. 
—  Bacon. 

With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1G7. 

7.  Period;  revolution  of  time. 

Self-begot,  self-raised, 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  w  hen  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  orb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  SCO. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light? 

Shakcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as  being 
luminous  and  spherical. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  vcil'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  25. 
Orb.  v.  a.    Round  ;  form  into  a  circle. 
Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  rainbow. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity,  141. 
Our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a  thousand 
vagrancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and  with  a  kind  of 
eccentrical  equation  be  (as  it  were)  an  invariable 
planet  of  joy  and  felicity.— Id..  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 

A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  w  as  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 

Addison,  Translation  f rom  Odd, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 
Orbed,  adj.    Round  ;  circular ;  orbicular. 
All  those  sayings  will  I  overswear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
Let  each 

Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orbed  shield. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  542. 
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Orbic.  adj.  [Lat.  orbicus.'\  Circular;  spheri- 
cal. 

How  the  body  of  this  orbick  frame 
From  tender  infancy  so  big  became. 

Paeon,  Pan  or  Nature. 
Orbicular,  adj.     [Fr.  orbicalaire  ;  Lat.  or- 
bicularis.] 

1.  Spherical. 

lie  shall  monarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbiexdar  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  379. 

2.  Circular ;  approaching  to  circularity. 

The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not  the  same;  for 
whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orbicular  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed. — Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 

By  a  circle  I  understand  not  here  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical circle,  but  an  orbicular  figure,  whose  length 
is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  which  as  to  sense  may 
seem  circular.— Sir  I.  Nexvton. 
Orbiculation.         State  of  being  moulded 
into  an  orb  or  circle. 

It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called  orbi- 
culation, seeing  this  circum fusion  makes  not  only  a 
circle,  but  fills  a  sphere.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  'the 
Soul,  p.  424. 

Orbit,  s.    [Fr.  orbitc  ;  Lat.  orbita.'] 

1.  Line  described  by  the  revolution  of  a 
planet. 

Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  orbits  roll'd, 
Dissolved  the  snows,  and  chased  the  polar  cold. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity  of 
heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours ;  all  plants  and 
animals  would  be  scorched. — Bentley. 

My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  philosopher  in 
grain, — speculative,— systematical ;  —  and  my  aunt 
Dinah's  affair  was  a  matter  of  as  much  consequence 
to  him  as  the  retrogradation  of  the  planets  to  Co- 
pernicus.— The  backslidings  of  Venus  in  her  orbit 
forfeited  the  Copernican  system,  called  so  after  his 
name;  and  the  backslidings  of  my  aunt  Dinah  in 
her  orbit  did  the  same  service  in  establishing  my 
father's  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  for  ever  here- 
after be  called  the  Shandean  System,  after  his. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxi. 

The  other  chamber  [the  House  of  Commoics],that, 
at  the  first  blush,  and  to  the  superficial,  exhibits 
symptoms  of  almost  unnatural  vitality,  engrossing 
in  its  orbit  all  the  business  of  the  country,  assumes 
on  a  more  studious  inspection  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  select  vestry,  fulfilling  municipal  rather 
than  imperial  otfices,  and  beleaguered  by  critical 
and  clamorous  millions,  who  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  privileged  and  exclusive  senate  is  requisite  to 
perform  functions  which  immediately  concern  all. — 
IS.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  v. 

2.  Small  orb.    Rare  ;  barbarous. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  a  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair ; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  erbit  of  an  eye  ; 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  5. 

Orbital,  adj.  Belonging  to,  consisting  of, 
constituted  by,  the  orbit :  (in  the  extract 
applied  to  that  of  the  eye). 

The  ocular  half  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  [is] 
drawn  forwards ;  the  orbital  half  of  the  external 
rectus  muscle  turned  down. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,  §  715 :  1853. 

Orbity.  s.  Loss  or  want  of  parents  or 
children;  loss  of  husband  or  wife;  any 
privation. 

Old  age  and  orbity  were  those  two  things  that 
emboldened  him. — Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

She's  in  orbity ; 
At  once  receiver,  and  the  legacy. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  333. 

Considering  the  frequent  mortality  in  friends  and 
relations,  in  such  a  term  of  time,  he  may  pass  away 
divers  years  in  sorrow  and  black  habits,  and  leave 
none  to  mourn  for  himself ;  orbity  may  be  his  in- 
heritance.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii. 
22. 

Orby.  adj.    Resembling,  having  the  charac- 
ter of,  relating  to,  acting  as,  an  orb.  Rare. 
It  smote  Atrides  orbie  targe,  but  runne  not 
through  the  brasse.  Chapman. 
When,  now  arraid 
The  world  was  with  the  spring;  and  orbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  againe,  through  herbs  and 
flowers.  Id. 

Ore.  s.  [Lat.  orca.]  Sea  monster  so  called ; 
grampus. 

Oris,  that  for  their  lord  the  ocean  wooe. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ii. 
Proteus'  herds,  and  Neptune's  orks. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 
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An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  834. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Delphinus  orca,  the 
ore  and  the  grampus.  The  first  is  an  animal  of  con- 
siderable power,  though  the  tyranny  which  it  exer- 
cises in  the  empire  of  the  waters  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  the  genius  of  fiction.  The  audacity 
of  these  animals  is  excessive  when  assembled  iii 
troops.  These  bands  are  so  bold  and  ferocious,  that 
though  the  isolated  individuals  never  prey  except 
on  such  fishes  as  the  pleuronectes,  &c,  thus  mus- 
tered they  will  venture  to  attack  the  largest  Cetacca. 
They  fall  upon  the  Great  Whale  with  such  fury,  and 
reiterate  their  attacks  with  such  agility  and  address, 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  quickly  covered  with 
blood,  flowing  in  torrents  from  the  wounds  they 
have  inflicted  on  their  gigantic  enemy.  He  vexed, 
tormented,  and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  such  num- 
bers, has  no  chance  of  escaping  death,  but  by  a 
flight  so  precipitate,  that  he  is  generally  driven  oi| 
the  shore,  where  he  is  likely  to  encounter  inevitable 
death  from  the  harpoon  of  the  fisherman.  The  oro 
is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  fifteen  in 
circumference  in  the  widest  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
tail  is  elongated,  the  cranium  not  very  convex,  and 
the  muzzle  short  and  rounded ;  the  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  formidable  weapons,  are  broad  and  oval, 
and  the  general  colour  is  black,  brown,  and  white, 
in  the  under  parts. —  Translation  of  Cuvier's  liegne 
Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  455  :  1S27. 
Orchard.  ,?.  [A.S.  ortegeard.]  Garden  of 
fruit-trees. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  by  not  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools.  B.  Jonson. 

His  parsonage-house  from  an  incommodious  ruin 
he  had  rendered  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 
the  conveniences  of  gardens  and  orchards. — Bishop 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Her  private  orchards,  wall'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied. 

Pope,  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  19. 
Orcharding,  s.    Cultivation  of  orchards. 

All  land  is  not  fit  for  orcharding. — Evelyn,  Po- 
mona,  ch.  v. 

Trench  grounds  for  orcharding. — Id.,  Kalenda- 
rium  Hortense,  October. 
Orchardist.  s.     One  who  cultivates  or- 
chards. 

However  expert  the  orchardist  may  be,  much  will 
depend  ou  soil. — Transactions  of  the  Adelphi  Society, 
xiii.  24. 

Orchestra,  s.  [Gr.  bpxiiorpa.~\  Place  for  public 
exhibition  ;  place  where  the  musicians  are 
set  at  a  public  show  ;  band  of  musicians. 
Praise  but  orchestra,  and  the  skipping  art. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii.  11. 
Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout ; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung ; 
High  heaven's  orchestra  chaunts  Amen  to  man. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
To  say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle 
in  any  social  orchestra,  but  was  always  quite  satis- 
fied to  be  set  down  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
violin  in  the  band,  or  thereabouts,  is  to  express  his 
modesty  in  very  inadequate  terms.  He  was  much 
delighted,  therefore,  by  these  observations. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzleivit,  ch.  xii. 

Orehestre.  s.    Same  as  Orchestra. 

He  very  precipitately  made  his  retreat  out  of  one 
of  the  doors  under  the  orehestre— Student,.\.  I  t  ;. 

The  dill'erent  degrees  of  precision,  w  ith  which  the 
musick  of  the  orehestre  can  accommodate  itself  to 
each  of  these  diversities,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste,  the  sensibility,  the  fancy,  and  imagination  of 
the  composer — A.  Smith,  On  the  Imitative  Arts, 
pt.  ii. 

When  the  orehestre  interrupts,  as  it  frequently 
does,  either  the  recitative  or  the  air,  it  is  in  order 
either  to  enforce  the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before, 
or  to  put  the  mind  in  the  mood  which  fits  it  for 
hearing  what  is  to  come  after. — Ibid. 

Orchid,  s.    See  Orchis. 

Orchidaceous,  adj.     Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  orchids. 

If  the  column  of  an  orchidaceous  plant  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  fleshy  body  stationed 
opposite  the  lip  bearing  a  solitary  anther  at  its  apex, 
and  having  in  front  a  viscid  cavity,  upon  the  upper 
edge  of  which  there  is  often  a  slight  callosity,  called 
the  rostellum.  This  cavity  is  the  stigma.'and  the 
rostellum  is  the  point  by  which  the  pollen  masses 
are  secured  when  any  adhesion  between  them  and 
the  stigma  takes  place.  .  .  .  Orchids  are  remarkable 
for  the  unusual  figure  of  their  regular  flowers,  which 
sometimes  represent  an  insect,  sometimes  a  helmet 
with  the  visor  up,  and  are  so  various  in  form  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  common  reptile  or  insect  to  which 
some  of  them  have  not  been  likened  ;  their  flowers, 
however,  will  all  be  found  to  consist  of  three  outer 
pieces  belonging  to  the  calyx,  and  three  inner  be- 
longing to  the  corolla,  and  all  departure  from  the 
number  six  depends  upon  the  cohesion  of  contiguous 
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part*,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Monomcria,  in 
which  the  lateral  petals  are  entirely  abortive;  of  cer- 
tain Bolbophylla  such  as  Bolbophylla  bracteolatum 
which  have  ah  additional  scale  on  the  outside  of  the 
petals,  and  of  the  calyculate  genera,  such  as  Epi- 
stephiuui,  in  which  the  external  calyx  above  alluded 
to  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  external 
cup. — Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany. 

Orchis,  s.  [Gr.<u>xic,-«V  =  testicle;  the  plants 
of  the  class  ro  which  the  name  applies 
having:,  as  tlonhle  tubers,  a  likeness  to  the 
testicles.]  British  class  of  plants  so  called, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Orchis  and  Ophrys.  _ 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  class  is 
the  fact  of  the  flowers  heing  not  only  ir- 
regular, but  eccentric  in  form  They  have 
engendered  the  notion  that  they  are  more 
like  certain  animals  than  flowers.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  etymologically,  to  make 
the  word  orchis  the  second  element  in  a 
compound  or  combination,  as  Fly  orchis, 
Bee  orchis,  or  the  like,  i.e.  an  orchis  re- 
sembling something  that  is  not  an  orchis. 
See  extract  from  Disraeli. 

Few  botanists  would  care  to  identify  the 
plant  which  the  orchis  purely  and  simply 
represents.  Its  English  translation  is 
stone,  in  the  sense  of  testicle  ;  but  this  is, 
like  orchis  itself,  the  second  element  in  a 
combination.  Thus  in  the  well-known 
lines  from  Hamlet, 

long  purples 
Which  liberal  shepherds  Rive  a  grosser  name, 

the  grosser  name  of  the  liberal  shepherds 
was  Fool's  stones.  In  Botany  this  is,  gene- 
rally and  specifically,  the  Orchis  morio ;  the 
Greek  «wmj<- =  fool.  As  this,  with  the  pos- 
sible exceptions  of  the  Orchis  masaila,  or 
male  orchis,  and  the  Orchis  maculata,  or 
spotted  orchis,  is  not  only  the  commonest 
English  orchis,  but  the  only  one  which  is 
at  all  common,  it  is  probably  the  original  I 
or  typical  orchis  in  the  way  of  etymology. 
In  the  way  of  Botany  it  is  merely  one,  and 
far  from  the  most  conspicuous  one,  of  a 
vast  order  ;  the  importance  of  which,  from 
the  peculiar  structure  of  their  flowers  and 
the  economy  of  their  impregnation  is 
second  to  no  group  in  the  Vegetable  king- 
dom. 

As  a  generic  or  ordinal  name,  the  con- 
geners of  orchis  are  derivatives  from  the 
oblique  cases,  or  rather  the  root,  i.e.  they 
are  Orchidcce,  Orchidacece,  Orchidcous, 
Orchidaceous,  and  the  like. 

This  has  given  us,  as  a  botanical  and 
horticultural  term,  the  word  orchid,  both  as 
a  substantive  and  adjective;  e.g.  'The 
orchids?  'An  orchid  house.' 

I  here  saw  a  great  many  of  the  small  red  and  yel- 
low tulip. .  .  .  ami  many  beautiful  kinds  of  the  orchis, 
some  representing  bees  and  flies  so  naturally  as  to 
deceive  at  first  sight. — Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xxix. 

There  is  a  species  of  the  orchis  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Kent.  &e.  Nature  has 
formed  a  bee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of  the 
flower,  with  BO  much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  a  very  small  distance  to  distinguish  the  imposi- 
tion. Hence  the  plant  derives  its  name,  and  is  called 
the  Bee-flower.  Langhorne  elegantly  notices  its  ap- 
pearance. 

'  See  on  that  flowret's  velvet  breast, 
How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies ! 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 
The  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 
'Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs — we'll  set  the  captive  free  p— 
I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find. 
And  found  the  picture  of  a  bee.' 
The  late  Mr.  Jackson, of  L'xeter,  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject :  '  This  orch  is  is  common  near  our  sea-coasts  j 
but  instead  of  being  exactly  like  a  bee,  it  is  not  like 
it  at  all.   It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  a  fly.  and 
by  the  help  of  imagination  may  be'supposed  to  be  a 
fly  pitched  upon  a  flower.   The  mandrake  very  fre- 
quently has  a  forked  root,  which  may  be  fancied  to 
resemble  thighs  and  legs.    I  have  seen  it  helped  out 
with  nails  on  tho  toes.'   An  ingenious  botanist,  a 
stranger  to  me,  after  reading  this  article,  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  the  fly  orchis, 
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ophrys  muscifera,  and  of  the  bee  orchis,  ophrys  api- 
fera."  Their  resemblance  to  these  insects  when  in 
full  flower  is  the  most  perfect  conceivable:  they  are 
distinct  plants.  The  poetical  eye  of  Langhorne  was 
equally  correct  and  fanciful;  and  that  too  of  Jack- 
son, who  differed  so  positively.  Many  controversies 
have  been  carried  on,  from  a  want  of  a  little  more 
knowledge;  like  that  of  the  bee  orchis  and  the  fly 
orchis,  both  parties  prove  to  be  right. — /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Natural  Productions  re- 
sembling Artificial  Compositions. 

Ordain,  r.  a.  [Lat.  ordino  ;  Fr.  ordonncr.] 
1.  Appoint ;  decree. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast. — 1  Kings,  xii.  S2. 
He  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people  and 
to  testify  that  it  is  he  which  was  on.'  lined  of  God  to 
be  the  judge  of  quick  and  dead. — Acts,  x.  42. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed. 
—Ibid.  xiii.  4S. 

Know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd ; 
"Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain? 

Shakespear,  Taming  o  f  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 
To  souls  oppress'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief, 
That  musick  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  Waller. 

The  fatal  tent. 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punish- 
ment.      Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  273. 
My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain  ; 
For  i  was  born  to  love,  and  thou  to  reign. 

Prior,  Ckles,  ii.  5. 

•2.  Establish  ;  settle  ;  institute. 

I  will  ordain  a  place  for  my  people  Israel. — 
1  Chronicles,  xvii.  0. 

Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword  of  Cicsar 
Hath  too  much  mangled. 

Shakespear,  Cymleline,  iii.  1. 
God,  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet's  sound. 
Ordain  them  laws.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  22S. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice. 

Dryden,  Transla  tion  of  the  JEncid,  i.  592. 

3.  Set  in  an  office. 

All  they  that  are  signified  in  writing  unto  you  Viy 
Ainan,  who  is  ordained  over  the  alfairs,  and  is  next 
to  us.  shall  all,  with  their  wives  and  children.be  ut- 
terly destroyed.— Esther,  xiii.  G,  apocrypha. 

4.  Invest  with  ministerial  function,  or  sacer- 
dotal power. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned. — Bishop  Stil- 
lingfieet. 

Ordainable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  ordained. 
The  nature  of  man  is  ordainable  to  life. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  377. 
Ordainer.  5. 

1.  One  who  ordains. 

Tho  performance  of  wholesome  laws  must  needs 
bring  great  commendation  to  the  author  and  or- 
dainer of  them. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  v. 

2.  One  who  invests  with  ministerial  func- 
tions, or  sacerdotal  power. 

The  ordainer  pronounceth  by  name,  when  he 
signeth  him,  Such  a  man  is  consecrated  from  being 
presbyter  to  be  a  bishop. — Bishoj)  Bedell,  Life  and 
It  Iters,  p.  478. 

Ordeal.  5.  [AS.  ordal ;  German,  urtheil ; 
Low  Lat.  ordaliuni.~]  Trial  by  tire  or  wa- 
ter, by  which  the  person  accused  appealed 
to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot 
bars  of  iron  ;  or  being  thrown,  I  suppose, 
into  the  water,  whence  the  vulgar  trial  of 
witches. 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  clear  proofs  wanted. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  per  ignem 
et  aquani,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal  continued;  but  it 
ended  w  ith  this  king.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  trial  was  that  by  or- 
deal ;  which  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  judicium  Dei,  and  sometimes,  vul- 
garis purgatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical 
purgation,  which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  This 
was  of  two  sorts;  either  lire  ordeal  or  water  ordeal; 
the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of  higher  rank, 
the  latter  to  the  common  people.  Both  these  might 
be  performed  by  deputy,  but  the  principal  was  to 
answer  for  the  success  of  the  trial :  the  deputy  only 
venturing  some  corporal  pain,  lor  hire  or  perhaps 
for  friendship.  Fire  orJeal  was  performed  either  by 
taking  up  in  the  hand  unhurt  a  piece  of  red  hot 
iron,  of  one.  two,  or  three  pounds  weight,  or  else  by 
walking  barefoot  and  blindfold  over  nine  redhot 
ploughshares  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances: 
and  if  the  party  escaped  unhurt  he  was  adjudged 
innocent;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as  without 
collusion  it  usually  did.  he  was  condemned  as  guilty. 
However,  by  thislatter  method  queen  Emma,  the 
mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  to 
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have  cleared  her  character,  when  suspected  of  fami- 
liarity with  Alwyn,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Water 
ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bare 
arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping 
unhurt  thereby,  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected 
into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water ;  and  if  he  floated 
therein  without  any  action  of  swimming  it  was 
deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  lie  sank  he 
was  acquitted.  It  is  easy  to  trace  out  the  traditional 
relics  or  this  water  ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarity 
still  practised  in  many  countries  to  discover  witches, 
by  casting  them  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  drowning 
them,  to  prove  their  innocence.— Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

I  have  gone,  not  indeed  through  a  revolution,  but 
an  attempt  at  one. . . .  And  recalling  now  all  tho 
evil  passions  it  arouses,  all  the  ties  it  dissolves,  all 
the  blood  that  it  commands  to  flow,  all  the  health- 
ful industry  it  arrests,  all  the  madmen  that  it  arms, 
all  the  victims  that  it  dupes,  I  question  whether  one 
man  really  honest,  pure,  and  humane,  who  has  once 
gone  through  such  an  ordeal,  would  ever  hazard  it 
again,  unless  he  was  assured  that  the  victory  wan 
certain — ay,  and  the  object  for  which  he  fights  not 
to  be  «Tested  from  his  hands  amidst  the  uproar  of 
the  elements  that  the  battle  has  released.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.iv.  ch.  viii. 

Order,  s.    [Fr.  ordre  ;  Lat.  ordo.~\ 

1.  Method;  regular  disposition. 

To  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  house,  I  will 
keep  this  order;  I  will  set  forth  the  end  of  our 
foundation,  the  instruments  for  our  works,  the  se- 
veral employments  assigned,  and  the  ordinances  we 
observe. — Bacon,  Xeic  Atlantis. 

As  St.  Fanl  was  full  of  tho  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
so  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his  view.— 
— Locke. 

2.  Established  process. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants 
breaks  the  rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to 
order. —  Watts. 

'  Order  there,  order ;  you  cussed  women,  order, 
or  I'll  be  among  you.  And  if  I  just  do  jump  over 
this  here  counter,  won't  I  let  fly  right  and  left' — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 

3.  Proper  state. 

Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  pro- 
duce suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings.— 
Locke. 

4.  Regularity ;  settled  mode. 

This  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords, 
Which  orderless  all  form  of  order  brake.  Danie'. 

Kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  country,  but  unless 
they  keep  their  own  estates,  they  are  "such  fathers 
as  the  sons  maintain,  which  is  against  the  order  of 
nature. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Such  are  .  . .  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  effi- 
cient cause  for  the  changes  which  we  witness  around 
us,  which  springs  from  the  perception  of  those 
changes;  whence  is  derived  our  idea  of  power:  the 
belief  in  the  stability  of  the  order  of  nature,  or  in 
the  invariable  sequence  of  similar  effects  to  similar 
causes,  which  also  springs  directly  from  the  per- 
ception of  external  changes,  and  seems  prior  to  all 
reasoning  upon  the  results  of  observation  of  them 
(being  observed  to  operate  most  strongly  in  those 
whose  experience  is  most  scanty  and  in  relation  to 
subjects  that  are  perfectly  new  to  them),  but  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  applications  of  our  own  ex- 

fierience  or  that  of  others,  to  the  conduct  of  our 
ives,  or  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge;  lastly, 
the  belief  in  our  own  free  will,  involving  the  general 
idea  of  voluntary  power. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Physiology,  p.  S12  :  1S5S. 

•r>.  Mandate  ;  precept ;  command. 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
Nd  note  of  our  being  absent. 

Sltakespear,  M^erchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for 
their  repair  to  their  houses,  presently  some  noble- 
man published  a  protestation  against  those  orders 
and  proclamations. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both 
houses  for  disarming  all  the  papists  in  England; 
upon  which,  and  the  like  orders,  though  seldom 
any  thing  was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to  keep  up 
the  apprehensions  in  the  people  of  dangers  ami  de- 
signs, and  to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or 
affection  to  the  queen. — Ibid. 

1  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  words  at  length. —  'Path  r. 

'I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  alone,' said 
Morley. — Hem  I  1  should  like  to  know  w  ho  is  to 
finish  this  lock,  and  to  look  after  my  boys!  If  it's 
an  order,  let's  have  it  at  once.' — '  It  is  not  an  order,' 
said  Morley. — B.  Disraeli.  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  vii. 

Captain  Grouse  was  in  and  out  of  the  same  library 
every  live  minutes,  receiving  orders  and  counier- 
orders,  and  finally  mounting  his  horse,  was  flying 
about  the  neighbourhood  with  messages  and  com 
mauds. — Ibid.  b.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
G.  Rule;  regulation. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  fo 
an  order  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  ma; 
abolish,  and  in  both  do  well. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 
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7.  Regular  government. 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  sudden  act, 
"Would  dash  all  order,  and  protect  their  fact. 

Daniel. 

As  there  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order.,  no 
ministry,  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministry  is, 
there  is  the  same  church.— Bishop  Pearson. 

8.  Society  of  dignified  persons  distinguished 
by  marks  of  honour. 

Elves, 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour. 
With  juice  of  balm  and  ev'rv  precious  flow'r. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and 
set  their  hearts  upon  toys  ;  sometimes  upon  a  build- 
ing ;  sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order— Bacon. 

The  fairest  was  Plantagenet, 
Whom  three  contending  princes  made  their  prize 
And  ruled  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes; 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  14. 
By  shilling  marks,  distinguished  they  appear, 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  bear. 

Granville. 

9.  Rank,  or  class. 

The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
the  temple  all  the  vessels— 2  Kings,  xxiii.  4. 

The  Almighty  seeing, 
Prom  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  613. 

Like  use  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word  dignity, 
which  is  of  order,  or  office,  or  dominion,  or  nature  ; 
and  you  artificially  blend  and  confoundall  together. 
—  Walerland. 

'  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  land,'  said  Sir  Vavasour ; 
'of  something  much  more  important;  with  all  the 
influence  of  the  land,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides ; 
of  an  order  of  men  who  are  ready  to  rally  round  the 
throne,  awl  are,  indeed,  if  justice  were  done  to  them, 
its  natural  and  hereditary  champions  (Egremont 
looked  perplexity) ;  I  am  speaking,'  added  Sir  Va- 
vasour in  a  solemn  voice, '  1  am  speaking  of  the  ba-  | 
ronets  !'— '  The  baronets  !  And  what  do  they  want  ?  ' 
— '  Their  rights  ;  their  long-withheld  rights.  The 
poor  kins  was  with  us.  He  lias  frequently  expressed 
to  me  and  other  deputies  his  determination  to  do 
us  justice;  but  he  was  not  a  strong-minded  man,' 
said  Sir  Vavasour,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  and  in  these  revo- 
lutionary and  levelling  times  he  had  a  hard  task 
perhaps.  And  the  peers,  who  are  our  brethren,  they 
were,  I  fear,  against  us.  But,  in  spite  of  the  minis- 
ters and  in  spite  of  the  peers,  had  the  poor  king 
lived  we  should  at  least  have  had  the  badge,'  added 
Sir  Vavasour,  mournfully.—'  The  badge ! '— '  It  would 
have  satisfied  Sir  Grosvenor  le  Draughte,'  said  Sir 
Vavasour;  'and  he  had  a  strong  party  with  him  :  he 

was  for  compromise,  but  d  him,  his  father  was 

only  an  accoucheur.'—'  And  you  wanted  more  ? '  in- 
quired Egremont.  with  a  demure  look. — '  All,  or  no- 
thing,' said  Sir  Vavasour;  'principle  is  ever  my 
motto— no  expediency.  I  made  a  speech  to  the  order 
at  the  Clarendon ;  there  were  four  hundred  of  us; 
the  feeling  was  very  strong.'—'  A  powerful  party," 
said  Egremont.—'  And  a  military  order,  sir,  if  pro- 
perly understood.  What  could  stand  against  us? 
The  Reform  Bill  could  never  have  passed  if  the 
baronets  had  been  organized.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  iii.  .     ,  ;  ' 

What  you  tell  me,  Sir  Vavasour,  is  what  I  foresaw, 
but  which,  as  my  influence  could  not  affect  it,  I 
dismissed  from  my  thoughts.  You  came  to  me  for  a 
specilic  object.  1  accomplished  it.  I  undertook  to 
ascertain  the  rights  and  revive  the  claims  of  the 
baronets  of  England.  That  was  what  you  required 
of  me;  I  fulfilled  your  wish.  Those  rights  are  as- 
certained ;  those  claims  are  revived.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  order  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  organized  movement. — Ibid. 

10.  Religious  fraternity. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 
llere  visiting  the  sick. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2. 

11.  In  the  plural.    Hierarchical  state. 

Tf  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be 
judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort 
parties.— Dry  den. 

Having  in  his  youth  made  a  good  progress  in 
learning,  that  ho  might  dedicate  himself  more  in- 
tirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of 
life.— Addison,  Spectator. 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orders, 
he  had  haughtiness  in  his  temper,  a  great  contempt 
and  disregard  for  all  foolish  and  unreasonable 
people ;  but  lie  has  prayed  away  this  spirit. — Law. 

12.  Means  to  an  end. 

Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginity  of  the 
body  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the  purity  of  the 
soul ;  for  in  the  same  degree  that  Virgins  live  more 
spiritually  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree 
is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  justly  towards  men  ;  and  in  order  to 
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the  better  discharge  of  these  duties,  we  should  go- 
vern ourselves  in  the  use  of  sensual  delights  with 
temperance. — A  rchbishop  TiUotson, 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness. — Id. 

What  we  see  is  in  order  only  to  what  we  do  not 
see;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  together. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth,  and 
another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last  is  the 
safer  way,  and  generally  followed. — Swift. 

13.  Measures;  care. 

It  were  meet  you  should  take  some  order  for  the 
soldiers,  which  are  now  first  to  Ims  discharged  and 
disposed  of  someway;  which  may  otherwise  grow 
to  as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  you  have 
quit  us  from. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

So  Menelaus  got  the  principality;  but  as  for  the 
money  that  he  had  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took 
no  good  order  for,  albeit  Sostratus,  the  ruler  of  the 
castle,  required  it.— 2  Maccabees,  iv.  27. 

Provide  me  soldiers,  lords. 
Whilst  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II  iii.  1. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief  and  competent  means  to  live.  — 
Bacon. 

14.  In  Architecture.    See  extracts. 

Order  [is]  a  system  of  the  several  members,  orna- 
ments, and  proportions  of  columns  and  pilasters;  or 
it  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting  parts 
of  a  building,  especially  those  of  a  column  ;  so  as  to 
form  one  beautiful  whole  :  or  order  is  a  certain  rule 
for  the  proportions  of  columns,  and  for  the  figures 
which  some  of  the  parts  ought  to  have,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  proportions  that  are  given  them.  There 
are  five  orders  of  columns;  three  of  which  are 
Greek,  viz.  the  Doriek,  lonick.and  Corinthian  ;  and 
two  Italian,  viz.  the  Tuscan  and  Composite.  The 
whole  is  composed  of  two  parts  at  least,  the  column 
and  the  entablature,  and  of  four  parts  at  the  most ; 
where  there  is  a  pedestal  under  the  columns,  and 
one  acroter  or  little  pedestal  on  the  top  of  the  en- 
tablature. The  column  has  three  parts;  the  base, 
tin'  shaft,  and  the  capital;  which  parts  are  all  dif- 
ferent in  the  several  orders.  In  the  Tuscan  order, 
any  height  being  given,  divide  it  into  ten  parts  and 
three  quarters,  called  diameters.  By  diameters  is 
meant  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  at  the  bottom,  the 
pedestal  having  two:  the  column  with  base  and 
capital,  seven;  and  the  entablature  one  and  three 
quarters.  In  the  Dorick  order,  the  whole  height 
being  given,  is  divided  into  twelve  diameters  or 
parts,  and  one  third;  the  pedestal  having  two  and 
one  third,  the  column  eight,  and  the  entablature 
two.  In  the  Ioniek  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  thirteen  diameters  and  a  half;  the  pedes- 
tal having  two  and  two  thirds,  the  column  nine,  and 
the  entablature  one  and  four  fifths.  In  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  whole  height  is  divided  into  four- 
teen diameters  and  a  half;  the  pedestal  having 
three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half,  and  the  entabla- 
ture two.  In  the  Composite  order,  the  whole  height 
is  divided  into  fifteen  diameters  and  one  third ;  the 
pedestal  having  three  and  one  third,  the  column 
ten,  and  the  entablature  two.  In  the  colonnade  or 
range  of  pillars,  the  intercolumniation  or  space 
between  columns  in  the  Tuscan  order,  is  lour  dia- 
meters. In  the  Dorick  order,  two  and  three  quarters ; 
in  the  Ioniek  order,  two  and  a  quarter  ;  in  the  Corin- 
thian order,  two  :  and  in  the  Composite  order,  one 
and  a  half.— Builder's  Dictionary. 

Order,  in  architecture  [is]  a  system  or  assemblage 
of  parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  established  pro- 
portions, regulated  by  the  office  which  each  part  has 
to  perform.  An  order  may  be  said  to  be  the  genus, 
of  which  the  species  are  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corin- 
thian, and  Composite;  and  consists  of  two  essential 
parts— a  column,  and  an  entablature.  These  are 
subdivided:  the  first  into  three  parts, namely, the 
base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  the  second  also  into 
three  parts— namely,  the  architrave,  or  chief  beam, 
which  stands  immediately  on  the  column  ;  the  frieze 
which  lies  on  the  architrave  ;  and  the  cornice,  which 
is  the  crowning  or  uppermost  member  of  an  order. 
In  the  subdivisions  certain  horizontal  members  are 
used,  which,  from  the  curved  forms  of  their  edges, 
are  called  mouldings.  These  are  the  ovolo,  the  talon, 
the  cyma,  the  cavetto,  the  torus,  the  astragal,  the 
scotia,  and  the  fillet,  which  are  defined  under  their 
several  names  in  this  work.  The  character  of  an 
order  is  displayed,  not  only  in  its  column,  but  in  its 
general  forms  and  detail.  Though  a  building  be 
without  columns,  it  is,  nevertheless,  said  to  be  of  an 
order,  if  its  details  be  regulated  according  to  the 
method  prescribed  for  such  order.  —  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Order,  v.  a. 

1.  Regulate;  adjust;  manage;  conduct. 

To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will 
I  shew  the  salvation  of  God.— Psalms,  1.  23. 

As  the  sun  when  it  ariseth  in  the  high  heaven,  so 
is  the  beauty  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordering  of  her 
house. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  16. 

Thou  hast  ordered  all  things  in  measure,  and 
number,  and  weight-- Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xi.  20. 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his  life, 
answered,  as  if  a  man  should  live  long  or  die  quickly. 
— Bacon. 
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2.  Manage  ;  procure. 

They  spake  against  God ;  they  said.  Can  Goa 
furnish  [in  the  margin,  order~\  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness?— Psalms,  Ixxviii.  19. 

The  kitchen  clerk,  that  hight  Digestion, 
Did  order  all  the  cates  in  seemly  wise.  Spenser. 

3.  Methodize  ;  dispose  fitly. 

So  well  instructed  are  my  tears, 
That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order'd  characters. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  4S. 

4.  Direct ;  command. 

Build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  upon  the 
top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place.  — Judges, 
vi.  20. 

5.  Ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 

The  book  requircth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
ordered. — A  rch  b  isliop  11  rh  itg  ift. 
Order,  v.  n.    Give  command  ;  give  direction. 
So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  S"(i. 

Orderer.  s.    One  who  orders,  methodizes,  or 
regulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  disposer  and  orderer 
of  all  things,  a  wise  rewarder  and  punisher  of  good 
and  evil,  hath  appeared  so  equitable  to  men,  thai 
they  have  concluded  it  necessary. — Sir  J  Suckling- 
Ordering:,  s.    Disposition  ;  distribution. 

These  were  the  orderings  of  them  in  their  service, 
—1  Chronicles,  xxiv.  Hi. 
Orderless.  adj.    Disorderly;  out  of  rule. 
All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  1, 

Orderly,  adj. 

1.  Methodical ;  regular. 

The  book  requircth  but  orderly  reading. — Hooker, 

Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Greymount  family  having  planted  themselves 
in  the  land,  faithful  to  the  policy  of  the  founder, 
avoided  the  public  gaze  during  the  troubled  period 
that  followed  the  reformation  ;  and  even  during  the 
more  orderly  reign  of  Elizabeth,  rather  sought  their 
increase  in  alliances  than  in  court  favour.  —  Ii. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  piece  [the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc]  has  accord- 
ingly won  much  applause  in  quarters  where  there 
was  little  feeling  of  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic 
writing  as  the  exposition  of  passion  in  action,  and 
where  the  chief  thing  demanded  in  a  tragedy  was  a 
certain  orderly  pomp  of  expression,  and  monotonous 
respectability  of  sentiment,  to  fill  the  ear,  and  tran- 
quillize rather  than  excite  and  disturb  the  mind.— 
Craik.  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

2.  Observant  of  method. 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young;  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  houswifery. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  b.  ix. 
That  orderly  arrangement  of  objects  called  Classi- 
fication, has  two  purposes;  which,  though  not 
absolulely  distinct,  are  distinct  in  great  part.  It 
may  be  employed  to  facilitate  identification;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  organize  our  knowledge.  — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  ch.  xi.  §9S. 

3.  Not  tumultuous;  well  regulated. 

Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed  march, 
passed  in  the  king's  quarters  without  any  consider- 
able loss,  to  a  place  of  safety. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  According  with  established  method. 

As  for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  God,  and  man  do  all  favour  that  which  is  in 
being,  till  orderly  judgement  of  decision  be  given 
against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience  oi  you. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  clergy  reformed  from  popery  in  such  a  manner, 
as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
perfected  this  reformation  by  quiet  and  orderly 
methods,  free  from  those  confusions  and  tumults 
that  elsewhere  attended  it. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Orderly,  adv.     Methodically ;  according  to 
order  ;  regularly  ;  according  to  rule. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  thought  by  wise 
men  to  be  then  most  orderly  delivered  and  pro- 
ceeded in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first  ori- 
ginal.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  intermixed 
orderly.— Sandys. 

How  should  those  active  particles,  justled  by  the 
occursion  of  other  bodies,  whereof  there  is  an  infi- 
nite store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells  without  any 
alteration  of  site  ? — Glanville. 

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  the  heart 
and  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior  smaller 
vessels  act  orderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet 
enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  we  call  health.— 
South,  Sermons. 
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Ordinability.  s.    Capability  of  being  ap- 
pointed. 

Our  obedience  to  God  ought  to  be  such,  as  that  it 
may  have,  though  not  a  merit  of  condignity  to  de- 
serve everlasting  bliss,  (that  being,  as  I  have  shewn 
you,  utterly  impossible),  yet  an  ordinability,  as  a 
great  doctor  of  our  church  expresseth  it,  that  is,  a 
meetness,  fitness,  ahd  due  disposition  toward  the 
obtaining  it.— Bishop  Bull,  Works,  i.  367. 

Ordinable.  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable  to 

be,  ordained. 

All  the  ways  of  oeconomy  God  hath  used  toward  a 
rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  course 
of  living  which  is  most  perfectly  agreeable  to  our 
nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  ordinable  to  eter- 
nal bliss. — Hammond. 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  men,  we  are  free 
agents,  and  therefore  capable  of  doing  good  or  evil, 
and  consequently  ordinable  unto  reward  or  punish- 
ment.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  tlie  Creed, 
art  xi. 

Ordinal,  adj.    [from  Lat.  adj.  ordinalis.~] 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  order. 

a.  In  Arithmetic :  (as,  second,  third),  op- 
posed to  Cardinal. 

The  moon's  age  is  thus  found:  add  to  the  epact 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  ordinal  number  of 
that  month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the  epact 
begins  at  March,  and  the  sum  of  those,  casting  away 
thirty  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it  ariseth,  is  the 
age  of  the  moon. — Solder. 

The  cardinals  as  compared  with  the  ordinals  are 
certainly  abstract,  and,  as  such,  ought,  at  the  first 
view,  to  be  the  newer  terms.  They  ought  also  to  be 
derivative.  Yet  the  converse  is  the  case.  The  con- 
crete ordinals  are  derivative,  the  abstract  cardinals 
simple.  To  understand  this  let  us  notice  a  distinc- 
tion. Objects  which  are  designated  as  This,  That, 
You,  are  also  objects  which  can  be  designated  as 
First,  Second,  Third.  Of  a  series  of  objects  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  of  numeration  the  First  =  This, 
the  Second  is  another  This.  The  first,  however,  has 
ceased  to  be  This,  and  is  what  it  is  through  its  rela- 
tion to  the  second.  In  this  way  each  object  is  This 
for  the  time  being.  With  Third  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tion get  complicated,  there  being  first  the  relation  of 
Third  to  Second,  and  next  that  of  Second  to  First. 
Third,  however,  is  what  it  is  from  being  preceded  by 
Second.  In  other  words,  order  is  necessary  to  our 
notions.  Let  this  mode  of  forming  a  series  of  nu- 
meration be  called  the  Relational  method ;  the  place 
of  each  number  in  the  sequence,  series,  or  system, 
being  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  ones  by 
which  it  was  preceded  and  followed.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  idea  of  a  Fifth  before 
a  Third,  a  Third  before  a  Second,  is  impossible.  In 
this  way,  then,  number  is  order,  and  things  num- 
bered are  objects  to  which  ordinal  numbers  are 
applied.  .  .  .  The  otherwise  natural  evolution  of 
numbers  in  the  way  of  order,  and  as  concrete  ordi- 
nal terms,  is  traversed  by  the  existence  of  certain 
natural  Monads,  Duads,  Triads,  Tetrads,  Pentads, 
&c.,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  give  us  what 
may  be  called  the  Representational  Method  of  nu- 
meration in  addition  to  the  Relational. — Br.  £.  G. 
Latham,  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

b.  In  Classification.  Comprehending  genera. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption  that 
organisms  admit  of  being  placed  in  groups  of  equi- 
valent values :  and  that  these  may  be  united  into 
larger  groups  that  are  also  of  equivalent  values ;  and 
so  on.  There  is  no  a-  priori  reason  for  expecting 
this ;  and  there  is  no  a  posteriori  evidence  implying 
it,  save  that  which  begs  the  question— that  which 
asserts  one  distinction  to  be  generic  and  another  to 
be  ordinal,  because  it  is  assumed  that  such  distinc- 
tions must  be  either  generic  or  ordinal—Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  b.  xi.  §  101. 

Ordinal,  s.    [from  Lat.  substantive  ordi- 
nate^   Ritual;  book  containing  orders. 
As  provost  principall 
To  teach  them  their  ordinall. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  230. 
The  strict  enquiries  and  admonitions  of  the 
church,  of  which  her  ordinals  most  particularly 
give  an  account.— Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  299. 
Ordinance,  s. 
1.  Law  ;  rule  ;  prescript. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government ;  since  all  their 
ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.  —  Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ; 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  4. 
Even  in  the  barbarous  age  of  Louis  XI.,  they  felt 
a  delicacy  respecting  names,  which  produced  an 
ordinance  from  his  majesty.  The  king's  barber  was 
named  Olivier  le  Diable.  At  first  the  king  allowed 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  part  by  changing  it 
to  Le  Malin,  but  the  improvement  was  not  nappy 
and  for  a  third  time  he  was  called  Le  Mauvais. 
Vol.  II. 
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Even  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose:  and  as  he 
was  a  great  racer,  he  finally  had  his  majesty's  ordi- 
nance to  be  called  Le  Daira,  under  penalty  of  law  if 
any  one  should  call  him  Le  Diable,  Le  Malin,  or  Le 
Mauvais.  —  I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Influence  of  Names. 

2.  Observance  commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  other, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all  to 
undervalue  that  which  is  the  most  eminent. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

3.  Appointment. 

Things  created  to  shew  bare  heads, 
"When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up, 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

4.  Cannon :  (now  generally  written  for  dis- 
tinction ordnance ;  its  derivation  is  not 
certain  ;  perhaps  when  the  word  cannon 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  mistaken  for 
canon,  and  so  not  improperly  translated 
ordinance ;  commonly  used  with  a  plural 
sense). 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
Ordinant.  adj.    Ordaining  ;  decreeing. 
Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Ordinarily,  adv.    In  an  ordinary  manner. 

1.  According  to  established  rules ;  according 
to  settled  method. 

We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  should  change 
her  public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  to 
that  which  is  judged  ordinarily,  and  commonly 
fittest  for  the  whole,  although  it  chance  that  for 
some  particular  men  the  same  be  found  inconve- 
nient.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water  which 
they  ordinarily  refund  from  rain. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Commonly ;  usually. 

The  instances  of  human  ignorance  were  not  only 
clear  ones,  but  such  as  are  not  so  ordinarily  ins- 
pected.—Glanville. 
Ordinary,  adj. 

1.  Established;  methodical;  regular. 

Though  in  arbitrary  governments  there  may  be  a 
body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to 
the  people  ;  because  they  may  be  dispensed  with. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  standing  ordinary  means  of  conviction  fail- 
ing to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  it. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  we 
should  have  power  to  avoid. — Law. 

2.  Common  ;  usual. 

Yet  did  she  only  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daugh- 
ters, thinking,  since  the  worst  was  past,  she  would 
attend  a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  haste 
might  seem  to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike  be- 
tween sisters  in  law. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  sufficient  that  Moses  have  the  ordinary  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  given  him. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is  more 
than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because  he 
hath  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  power 
itself,  sacred. — Locke. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  from  their 
parents ;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
last,  whether  true  or  false,  riveted  there. — Locke. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation than  in  writing. — Addison. 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  obtaining  the  results  of 
the  Charter  without  the  intervention  of  its  ma- 
chinery?' inquired  Lord  Loraine,  a  mild,  middle- 
aged,  lounging,  languid  man,  .  .  .  himself  gifted 
with  no  ordinary  abilities  cultivated  with  no  ordi- 
nary care,  but  the  victim  of  sauntering,  his  sultana 
queen,  as  it  was,  according  to  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  of  the  second  Charles  Stuart. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 

When  I  was  between  my  seventh  and  my  eighth 
year,  a  change  came  over  me,  which  may  perhaps  be 
familiar  to  the  notice  of  those  parents  who  boast  the 
anxious  blessing  of  an  only  child.  The  ordinary 
vivacity  of  childhood  forsook  me ;  I  became  quiet, 
sedate,  and  thoughtful.  —  Lord  Lytton,  Tlie  Cax- 
tons,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  deeds  ? '  he 
said  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  sharp  questioning, 
whenever  he  was  irritated.— George  Eliot  (signa- 
ture), The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Mean  ;  of  low  rank. 

These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked, 
that  are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  ;  these  are  the 
very  steps  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  de- 
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grees  whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  directors 
trained  up  in  that  school.—  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary 
judgement,  are  not  able  to  discern  what  things  are 
fittest  for  each  kind  and  state  of  regiment. — Ibid. 

Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of  a 
new  poem,  has  will  and  ill-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place. — Addison. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  time  they  come 
to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money. — Id. 
4.  Plain ;  not  handsome  :   (as,  '  She  is  an 

ordinary  woman'). 
Ordinary,  s. 

1.  Established  judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes. 

The  evil  will 
Of  all  their  parishioners  they  had  constrain'd, 
Who  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain'd. 

Spenser,  Motlier  Hubberd's  Tale. 
If  fault  be  in  these  things  any  where  justly  found, 
law  hath  referred  the  whole  disposition  and  redress 
thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place.— Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

2.  Settled  establishment. 

Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 
grown  into  an  ordinary ;  now  they  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline  and 
Palatinate. — Bacon. 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 

Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 
to  be  his  cupbearer  at  large;  and  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  was  admitted  in  ordinary. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Life  of  tlie  Duke  o  f  Buckingham. 

He  at  last  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. — Fell. 

4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

5.  Place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain 
price. 

They  reckon  all  their  errours  for  accomplishments; 
and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a 
coffee-house,  or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced 
as  flowers  of  style. — Swift. 

The  ordinary,  now  an  ignoble  sound,  was,  in  the 
days  of  James,  a  new  institution,  as  fashionable 
among  the  youth  of  that  age  as  the  first-rate  modern 
club-houses  are  amongst  those  of  the  present  day. 
It  differed  chiefly,  in  being  open  to  all  whom  good 
clothes  and  good  assurance  combined  to  introduce 
there.  The  company  usually  dined  together  at  an 
hour  fixed,  and  the  manager  of  the  establishment 
presided  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xii. 

'  Your  approbation  of  My  labours  in  the  common 
cause,  goes  to  My  heart.  At  all  times  and  in  all 
places  ;  in  the  ladies'  ordinary,  My  friends,  and  in 
the  Battle  Field — '  '  Good,  very  good  !  Hear  him  1 
Hear  him  ! '  said  the  Colonel. . . .  But,  by  this  time 
Mr.  Pogram  had  freshened  himself  up,  and  had 
composed  his  hair  and  features  after  the  Pogram 
statue,  so  that  any  one  with  half  an  eye  might  cry 
out,  '  There  he  is !  as  he  delivered  the  Defiance ! ' 
The  Committee  were  embellished  also;  and  when 
they  entered  the  ladies'  ordinary  in  a  body,  there 
was  much  clapping  of  hands  from  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, accompanied  by  cries  of  '  Pogram  !  Pogram  ! ' 
and  some  standing  up  on  chairs  to  see  him. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxxiv. 

6.  In  Heraldry.    See  Pale. 

Ordinate,  v.  a.    Appoint.  Rare. 
Finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 

With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  land.  Daniel. 
Ordinate,  adj.    Regular ;  methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal. — Bay,  On  tlie  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Ordinate,  s.     In   Geometry.     Line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  a  curve,  and 
terminating  the  curvilinear  space. 

Each  preceding  quantity  in  such  series  is  as  the 
area  of  a  curvilinear  figure,  whereof  the  absciss  is  z, 
and  the  ordinate  is  the  following  quantity. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Analyst,  §  46. 

Ordinately.  adv.    In  an  ordinate,  regular, 
or  methodical  manner. 
If  I  would  apply 
To  write  ordinately, 
I  wot  not  where  to  fynde 

Terms  to  serve  my  mynde.     Skelton,  Poems,  p.  237. 

Necessary  studies  succeeding  ordinately  the  les- 
son of  poets.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  30. 
Ordination,  s.  [Lat.  ordinatio,  -onis.~] 
1.  Established  order  or  tendency,  consequent 
on  a  decree. 
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Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and 
partly  by  ordination. — Perkins. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.— Norris. 

2.  Act  of  investing  any  man  with  sacerdotal 
power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  his  ordination 
was  never  questioned.— Bishop  Stillingflect. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and  entrusted 
with  a  largo  diocese  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  elders  ;  and  those  deriving 
authority  from  his  ordination.— South,  Sermons. 

Ordnance,  s.    Cannon ;  great  guns. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 

Shakespcar,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

When  a  ship  reels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dangerous. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that  have 
roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  discharge 
of  ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance.— 
Bentley. 

ordonnance.  s.  [Fr.]  Disposition  of  figures 
in  a  picture. 

In  a  history-piece  of  many  figures,  the  general  de- 
sign, the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  relation 
of  one  figure  to  another, . . .  are  of  difficult  perfor- 
mance.— Dry  den,  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Ordure,  s.    [Fr.]    Dung;  filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  pre- 
paration rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta 
occidentalis.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

[We]  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage. 

Dry  den,  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Anne  Killegreiv. 

Renew'd  by  ordure's  sympathetick  force, 
As  oil'd  with  magick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises.  Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  103. 

Ore.  s.    [A.S.  ore.] 

1.  Metal  in  an  unreduced  state ;  metalliferous 
earth. 

Round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 

Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  spent ; 
Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purify'd 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
They  would  have  brought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  ships.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apology. 

A  hill  not  far 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  671. 

Quicksilver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
ores  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordinarily  it  contains  in  it 
half  quicksilver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one  part  of 
quicksilver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts  of  ore,  two 
parts  of  quicksilver.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 
We  walk  in  dreams  on  fairy  land, 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mixt  with  common  sand. 

Ibid. 

Those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore.  Garth. 

2.  The  metal  itself.  Rhetorical. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared :  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools ;  then  what  might  else  be 

wrought, 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  570. 

3.  Coin  so  called.  Obsolete. 

These  ores  (which  was  a  Saxon  coin)  are  declared 
to  be  in  value  of  our  money  Hid.  a-piece;  but  after, 
by  the  variation  of  the  standard,  they  valued  20rf. 
a-piece.— T.  Blount,  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  159. 

Oread,  s.     [Gr.  Speac,  •aSoc,  from  opog  = 
mountain.]    Nymph  of  the  mountain. 
Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  hand 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  wood-nymph  light, 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train, 
Betook  her  to  the  grove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  385 

Orfrays.  s.  [N.Fr.  orfrais;  Low  Lat.  auri- 
frisium,  aurifrigium,  from  aurumfractum.~] 
Fringe  of  gold  :  (in  the  extract  applied  to 
silver).  Obsolete. 

Item,  a  faire  cope  of  clothe  of  golde  with  an 
orphrese  of  clothe  of  sylver,  and  a  running  orphrese 
embrodered.  —  T.  Warton,  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope, 
p.  349. 

Organ,  s.  [Gr.  opyavw  ;  Lat.  organum  ;  Fr. 
organe."] 
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1 .  Natural  instrument :  (as, '  The  tongue  is  the 
organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  respiration'). 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit 
Than  when  she  lived  indeed. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  light 
to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and  heat. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  atten- 
tion.— Bacon. 

Wit  and  will 

Can  judge  and  choose  without  the  body's  aid  ; 
Tho'  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still, 

As  through  the  body's  organs  are  convey'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

'Mr.  Caxton,' replied  Squills,  obviously  flattered, 
"  you  are  quite  right ;  when  a  man  makes  love,  the 
organs  of  self-esteem  and  desire  of  applause  are 
greatly  stimulated,  and  therefore,  of  course,  he  sets 
himself  off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  only,  as  you 
observe,  when, like  Shakespeare's  lover,  he  has  given 
up  making  love  as  a  bad  job,  and  has  received  that 
severe  hit  on  the  ganglions  which  the  cruelty  of  a 
mistress  inflicts,  that  he  neglects  his  personal  ap- 
pearance :  he  neglects  it,  not  because  he  is  in  love, 
but  because  his  nervous  system  is  depressed.  That 
was  the  cause,  if  you  remember,  with  poor  Major 
Frim.  He  wore  his  wig  all  awry  when  Susan  Smart 
jilted  him ;  but  I  set  it  right  for  him.' — Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  too  much  of  those 
diseases  of  the  heart  which  arise  out  of  rheumatism. 
But  it  is  very  possible  to  make  too  little  of  the 
diseases  of  the  lungs  which  acknowledge  the  same 
origin.  The  truth  is,  we  have  done  so.  The  very 
habit  of  dwelling  long  and  minutely  (as  we  needs 
must  if  we  would  understand  them)  upon  the  facts 
which  concern  the  pathology  of  the  one  organ,  has 
brought  us  unconsciously  to  regard  it  as  a  single 
centre  of  disease  much  more  than  it  really  is. — Dr. 
P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Clinical  Medicine. 

2.  Instrument  of  music  consisting  of  pipes 
filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops  touched  hy 
the  hand. 

Navarre  saith,  that  the  use  of  organs  was  not  re- 
ceived in  Thomas  Aquinas's  time ;  who  was  born  in 
the  year  1221.  But  Bale  and  Mantuan  attribute  the 
bringing  in  of  organs  to  the  pope  Yitalian.  Then 
it  must  be  about  the  year  660.  But  to  make  short, 
the  organ  is  not  of  the  western,  but  the  eastern  in- 
vention. Aymon  saith,  that  the  first  organ  they  had 
in  France  was  made  more  Grajcorum, — after  the 
year  813.  —  But  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin  Folonus, 
Platina,  the  Annals  of  France,  Aventine,  and  the 
Pontifical  itself,  all  agree  that  the  first  organ  that 
ever  was  seen  in  the  west  was  sent  over  into  France 
to  king  Pepin  from  the  Greek  emperor  Constantinus 
Copronymus,  about  the  year  760.  '  Res  adhuc  Ger- 
manis  et  Gallis  incognita,'  saith  Aventine,  '  instru- 
montum  musicse  maximum ;  organum  appellant  j 
cieutis  ex  albo  plumbo  compactum  est,  simul  et  fol- 
libus  inflatur,  et  nianuum  pedumque  digitis  pulsa- 
tur.'  (Annales  Boiorum,  lib.  3.  fol.  300.)  And  so  we 
have  the  antiquity  of  organs  in  the  west.  But  in 
the  east  they  cannot  be  less  ancient  than  the  Nicene 
council  itself,  as  appeareth  by  the  emperor  Julian's 
epigram  upon  the  instrument.  Eis  'OPrANON. 
'AAAoi'rji'  opdw,  kc— Gregory ,  Posthuma,  or  Learned 
Tracts,  p.  49  :  1650. 

While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes,  and  slow, 
The  deep  majestick,  solemn  organs  blow. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Bay. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

Organ  pipes  are  of  two  sorts,  flute  pipes  and 
reed  pipes,  of  each  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  Flute  pipes  consist,  first,  of  a  foot,  which 
is  hollow  and  receives  the  wind  that  sounds  the 
pipe,  which  is  fastened  .to  the  foot. . .  .  The  reed 
pipes  consist  of  a  foot  to  carry  the  wind  to  the  reed, 
a  thin  tongue  of  hard  brass,  whose  extremity  is 
fitted  into  a  kind  of  mould  by  a  wooden  plug.  Its 
other  extremity  is  at  liberty ;  so  that  the  wind 
causes  it  to  vibrate  or  shake;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  at 
liberty  is  the  depth  of  the  sound.  After  passing  the 
reed,  the  wind  traverses  a  long  pipe  whose  dimen- 
sions and  shape  give  character  and  quality  to  the 
sound.  The  continental  nations  have  been  much  in 
advance  of  the  English  in  organ-building,  the  large 
organs  of  Germany  and  France,  being  master-pieces 
of  design  and  workmanship.  —  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dict  ionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Organ,  v.  a.    Form  organically.  Rare. 

Would'st  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  ineffable 
dialect  of  heaven  ?  Alas  !  fond  creature,  thou  art 
elemented  and  organed  for  other  apprehensions,  for 
a  lower  commerce  of  perception. — Mannyngham, 
Discourses,  p.  SO:  1681. 

Organic,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other. 
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He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav'n's  choristers,  organick  throats 
Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Bonne. 

2.  A  generic  term,  comprising  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  as  opposed  to  the 
mineral. 

The  organic  basis  of  the  elementary  organs  is 
called  cellulose,  a  ternary  compound,  derived  from 
cambium  or  organic  mucus,  a  viscid  azotized  qua- 
ternary secretion,  which  occurs  everywhere  in  young 
parts,  and  as  a  residuum  in  old  parts.  This  organic 
mucus,  or  cambium,  is  also  named  by  vegetable  phy- 
siologists, organisable  matter.  Organic  mucus  has 
long  been  known  as  a  substance  existing  in  Algals, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  organisation,  as  in  Pro- 
tococcus  nivalis,  &c.  It  has  been  found  by  Brong- 
niart,  Henslow,  &c.  in  the  form  of  cuticle,  a  thin 
homogeneous  membrane,  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  some  plants,  and  only  separable  after 
maceration ;  it  is  probable  that  it  constitutes  the 
whole  exterior  coating  of  all  plants ;  it  is  certainly 
drawn  over  the  sacs  which  constitute  hairs;  I  have 
found  it  distinctly  on  the  petals  of  Hydrotaenia 
meleagris,  but  its  extreme  tenuity  and  firm  adhesion 
to  the  tissue  below  it  renders  it  difficult  to  detect 
it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  very  gene- 
rally in  the  interior  of  plants  between  their  cells, 
filling  up  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  gluing  to- 
gether all  the  parts.  —  Lindley,  Introduction  to 
Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  6-7 :  1848. 

Organic  compounds  being  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed lof  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  ultimate  analysis  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  ascertaining  of  the  centesimal  amounts'of  these 
elements. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  A  rt. 

3.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly. — Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 
Organical.  adj.    Same  as  Organic. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby 
they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  informed  by  the 
soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  powerful, 
and  beneficent  being. — Bentley. 

She  could  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing 
that  hath  more  vital  and  organical  parts  than  a 
rock  of  marble. — Ray. 

They  who  want  the  sense  of  discipline,  or  hearing, 
are  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not  by  any 
immediate  organical  indisposition,  but  for  want  of 
discipline. — Holder. 

Organically,  adv.   In  an  organic,  or  organi- 
cal manner  ;  by  means  of  organs  or  instru- 
ments ;  by  organical  disposition  of  parts. 
All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals  are  real  vege- 
tables ;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds,  as  well 
as  plants. — Locke. 
Organism,  s.    Organic  structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  organ- 
ism of  bodies  ! — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Organist.  5.    One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 
An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  public  choir. — 
Boyle. 

Orgamzable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  or- 
ganized. 

Gum  .  .  .  has  been  obtained  from  nearly  every 
plant  in  which  it  has  been  sought  for;  and  more- 
over as  it  possesses  decidedly  nutritious  qualities,  it 
may  be  considered  with  every  probability  in  its 
favour,  as  the  first  or  proximate  organisable  com- 
pound formed  by  the  action  of  vegetable  life,  acting 
under  the  stimulus  of  light.— Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  ch.  ii.  §  176. 
Organization,  s.  Construction  in  which  the 
parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subservient 
to  each  other. 

Every  man's  senses  differ  as  much  from  others  in 
their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  organization,  as  any  one  man's  can 
from  itself,  through  divers  accidental  variations. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scienlifica. 

That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an 
organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  par- 
taking of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  tho 
same  plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to 
new  particles  of  matter,  in  a  like  continued  orga- 
nizatio  n. — Locke. 

This  evening  it  was  settled  . .  .  that  on  the  morrow 
there  should  be  a  monster  meeting  on  the  Moor,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  arrest  of  the  delegate  of 
Mowbray.  Such  was  the  complete  organisation  of 
this  district,  that  by  communicating  with  the 
various  lodges  of  the  trades  unions,  fifty  thousand 
persons,  or  even  double  that  number,  could  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  on  a  great  occasion  and  on. 
a  favourable  day,  be  brought  into  the  field.  —B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil. 

A  hair's-breadth  difference  in  the  direction  of 
some  soldier's  musket  at  the  battle  of  Areola,  by  kill- 
ing Napoleon,  might  have  changed  events  through- 
out Europe :  though  the  social  organization  in  each 
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European  country  would  have  been  now  very  much 
what  it  is,  yet  in  countless  details  it  would  have 
been  different.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Organize,  v.  a.  Construct  so  as  that  one 
part  co-operates  with  another  5  form  orga- 
nically. 

As  the  soul  doth  organize  the  body,  and  give  unto 
every  member  that  substance,  quantity,  and  shape, 
which  nature  seeth  most  expedient,  so  the  inward 
grace  of  sacraments  may  teach  what  serveth  best 
for  their  outward  form.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

A  genial  and  cherishing  heat  so  acts  upon  the  fit 
and  obsequious  matter,  wherein  it  was  harboured,  as 
to  organize  and  fashion  that  disposed  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature. — Boyle. 

'There  is  nobody  so  violent  against  railroads  as 
George,'  said  Lady  Marney ;  '  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
he  does  not  do !  He  organized  the  whole  of  our 
division  against  the  Marham  line!  ' — B.Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xi. 

Organized,  part.  adj.  Formed,  or  con- 
structed, of  parts  co-operating  with  each 
other. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life,  by  constantly 
fleeting  particles  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the 
same  organized  body. — Locke. 

Organloft.  s.    Loft  where  the  organ  stands. 

Five  young  ladies,  who  are  of  no  small  fame  for 
their  great  severity  of  manners, . .  .  would  go  no 
where  with  their  lovers  but  to  an  organloft  in  a 
church,  where  they  had  a  cold  treat  and  some  few 
opera  songs. — Tatler,  no.  61. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it  (Tom  always  said  he 
had  great  good  luck)  the  assistant  chanced  that  very 
afternoon  to  be  on  duty  by  himself,  with  no  one  in 
the  dusty  organloft  but  Tom :  so  while  he  played,  Tom 
helped  him  with  the  stops ;  and  finally,  the  service 
being  just  over,  Tom  took  the  organ  himself. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Organography,  s.    [Gr.  ypaipw  =  I  describe.] 
Description  of  organs,  especially  in  Botany. 

Organography  [is]  a  term  usually  applied  to  an 
account  of  the  structure  of  plants.  It  comprises  all 
that  relates  to  the  various  forms  of  tissue  of  which 
plants  are  anatomically  constructed :  explains  the 
exact  organisation  of  all  those  parts  through  which 
the  vital  functions  are  performed ;  and  teaches  the 
relation  which  one  part  bears  to  another,  with  the 
dependence  of  the  whole  upon  the  common  system. 
— Moore,  in  Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Organpipe.  s.    Pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

The  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organpipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper.     Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
Organy.  s.    [Lat.  origanum ;  A.S.  organe.] 
Marjoram;  Origan.  Obsolete. 

Organie  healeth  scabs.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p. 512  : 
,  1597. 

Organzlne.  s.    [Fr.]    Thrown  silk. 

Still,  throughout  the  silk  districts  of  France,  the 
throwing  mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of 
them  turning  off  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of 
organzine  per  annum. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Orgasm,  s.  [Gr.  Spyao-fiog.]  Sudden  vehe- 
mence ;  turgescence. 

This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  spit- 
ting of  blood,  usually  arises  from  an  orgasm,  or  im- 
moderate motion  of  the  blood. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgement  and  inoscula- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the 
spirits  should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind  quitted. — Derham. 

Orgeat,  s.  [Fr.]  Liquor  extracted  from 
barley  and  sweet  almonds. 

Orgies,  s.  [Lat.  orgia ;  Gr.  Spyia,  in  each 
case  plural.']  Mad  rites  of  Bacchus  ;  fran- 
tic revel. 

It  would  have  resembled  an  orgy  to  Bacchus. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  118. 

These  are  nights 
Solemn  to  the  shining  rites 
Of  the  fairy  prince  and  knights, 
While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights.        B.  Jonson. 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies;  left  my  bed. 
And,  mix'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  695. 

Orgillous.  adj.    [Fr.  orgueilleux.]    Proud  ; 

haughty. 

From  isles  of  Greece 
The  princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 

Orlchalch.  s.    [Lat.  orichalcum,  from  the 

Gr.  iipo£  =  mountain,  and  xa^K°s  =  brass. 
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Sometimes  improperly  written  aurichalc, 
as  if  it  were  connected  with  aurum,  gold.] 
Alloy  so  called  of  uncertain  constitution. 
Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fet, 
Nor  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phoenice, 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus'  arrows  ward, 
And  the  hailing  darts  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos. 
A  massy  idol  of  auricalk  is  placed  upon  a  chariot 
with  eight  wheels  richly  gilded.— Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  345. 
Oriel,  s.    [Lat.  orio/um.]    See  extracts. 

Near  to  the  high  table  a  projecting,  or  bay  win- 
dow, termed  an  oriel,  was  introduced.  It  was  fully 
glazed,  frequently  containing  stained  glass  with  the 
arms  of  the  family  and  its  alliances.  Here  was  the 
standing  cupboard  which  contained  the  plain  and 
parcel  gilt  plate. — Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, §  415. 

The  derivation  of  the  term  [oriel]  is  unknown, 
and  its  original  meaning  involved  in  obscurity. 
Fuller  (Church  History,  b.  vi.  p.  2),  states  'that 
small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls,  in  Dorset- 
shire, is  commonly  called  an  oriel,'  and  Aubrey, 
(Misc.  2S)  that  'oriel  means  a  little  room  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  stands  a  square  or 
round  table ;  perhaps  in  the  old  time  was  an  ora- 
tory. In  every  Gothic  hall  is  one,  viz.  at  Draycot.' 
In  the  present  day  the  word  is  applied  to  such  re- 
cesses, and  the  large  bay-windows,  by  which  they 
are  usually  characterized  are  also  termed  oriel- 
windows,  a  modern  extension  of  the  term ;  exter- 
nally the  projecting  bay-window  of  an  oriel  may 
either  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  those  that  are  appended  to  the  ancient  halls, 
or  it  may  be  supported  by  a  long  corbel  or  bracket, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Oriency.  s.  Brightness  of  colour  ;  strength 
of  colour. 

In  that  they  [angels]  are  sinless,  their  created 
power  is  in  its  pristine  vigour  and  oriency,  immacu- 
late.—  Waierhouse,  On  Fortescue,  p.  221. 

Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  is  of  the  deepest 
oriency. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.iii.  ch.  iv.  §  12. 
Orient,  adj.  [Lat.  oriens,  -entis,  pres.  part,  of 
orior  =  rise,  arise ;  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun.] 

1.  Rising  as  the  sun  ;  eastern;  oriental. 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fixed  stars.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  175. 
When  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared. 

Ibid.  vi.  524. 

2.  Blight;  shining;  glittering;  gaudy;  spark- 
ling. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again  transform'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest, 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in 
birds ;  which  is  by  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  204. 
In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower'd, 
[He]  offers  to  each  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus.     Id.,  Comus,  63. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf,  236. 

Orient,  s.  East;  the  part  where  the  sun 
first  appears. 

Such  schemes  as  these  were  usual  to  the  nations 
of  the  orient. — Mede,  Paraphrase  of  St.  Peter,  p.  22 : 
1642. 

The  greatest  and  best  built  city  throughout  the 
orient.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  159. 

The  star  of  love,  or  the  sun,  makes  all  the  orient 
laugh.— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii. 
251. 

Oriental,  adj. 

1.  Eastern;  placed  in  the  east;  proceeding 
from  the  east. 

Your  ships  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  to  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  seas,  as  far  as  to 
the  borders  of  the  east  Tartary.— Bacon,  New  At- 
lantis. 

Some  ascribing  hereto  the  generation  of  gold,  con- 
ceive the  bodies  to  receive  some  appropriate  influ- 
ence from  the  sun's  ascendent  and  oriental  radia- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Applied  to  gems.  Valuable  ;  precious  ; 
noble  (as  the  rising  sun)  :  opposed  to 
Occidental,  which  applies  to  the  less 
valuable. 

Oriental,  s.  Inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world. 

c  c  2 
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They  have  been  of  that  great  use  to  following 
ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  other 
orientals. — Grew. 

Orientalism,  s.    Idiom  of  the  eastern  lan- 
guages ;  eastern  mode  of  speech.  Obsolete. 
Dragons  are  a  sure  mark  of  orientalism. — T.  War- 
ton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  dissertation  i. 
sign.c. 

Scholars  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  will  receive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  a  literal  version  of 
orientalisms  immediately  presented  to  their  eye, 
without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  a  servile  Latin 
translation. — Archbishop  Newcome,  Essay  on  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  p.2S3. 

Orientalist,  s. 

1.  Inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  received  notion  of  the  oriental- 
ists.— Bibliotlieca  Biblica.  i.  51. 

Who  can  tell  how  far  the  orientalists  were  wont 
to  adorn  their  parables  ? — Peters,  On  Job,  p.  123. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Eastern  languages. 
Orientality.  s.    State  of  being  oriental. 

His  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equally  disperseth 
his  beams. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Orientation,  s.    Reference  to  the  east. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the  expression 
'  East  End '  is  generally  used  as  if  synonymous  with 
Altar  end.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  expres- 
sion would  be  always  correct ;  it  is  so  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  in  such  German  cities  as  Milan  or  Verona, 
but  is  correct  only  by  accident  in  such  as  Pisa,  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  or  any  of  the  cities  of  the  south  where 
the  Gothic  races  did  not  entirely  supersede  the  ori- 
ginal population. . .  .  The  orientation  of  churches,  by 
turning  their  altars  towards  the  east,  is,  wholly  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Northern  or  Gothic  races ;  the 
Italians  never  knew  or  practised  it. — Fergusson,  Il- 
lustrated Handbook  of  Architecture,  p.  517,  note: 
1855. 

Orifice,   s.     [Fr. ;   Lat.  orijicium.~]  Any 
opening  or  perforation. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the 
Spanish  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stanch  the 
blood,  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
stopped  by  men's  thumbs,  succeeding  one  another 
for  the  space  of  two  days.— Bacon. 

Their  mouths 
With  hideous  orifice  gaped  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  576. 

.2Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous 
orifice. — Addison,  Guardian. 

Blood-letting,  Hippocrates  saith,  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice  by  stabbing  or  perfusion. — Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Besides  this  coincidence,  two  general  facts  have 
been  put  forward,  as  surer  interpreters  of  endo- 
cardial murmurs,  in  giving  them  a  more  exact 
meaning,  and  assigning  them  to  the  particular  ori- 
fice from  which  they  proceed. — Dr.  P.  31.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  .Cli- 
nical Medicine,  lect.  ii. 

Oriflamme.  s.    [N.Fr.  oriflamme.]  Golden 

standard  of  France ;  standard  generally. 

Yet  holy  Lewis  with  his  Frenchmen  strook 
Into  the  Pagans  such  deep  fright,  that  they, 
At  his  illustrious  oriflambe's  look, 
Unto  his  victories  gave  willing  way. 

Beaumont,  Psyclie,  p. 277  :  1651. 

I  don't  think  an  able  man  necessarily  an  angel; 
but  I  think  if  his  heart  match  his  head,  and  both 
proceed  in  the  Great  March  under  the  divine  Ori- 
flamme, he  goes  as  near  to  the  angel  as  humanity 
will  permit. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  i. 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of 
Navarre.  Macaulay. 

On  each  side  of  the  bishop,  on  a  donkey,  was  one 
of  his  little  sons,  as  demure  and  earnest  as  if  he  were 
handling  his  file.  A  flowing  standard  of  silk,  in- 
scribed with  the  Charter,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  delegate,  was  borne  before  him 
like  the  oriflamme. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  vi. 

The  oriflamme  was  the  ancient  royal  standard  of 
France.  It  was  the  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  which  was  presented  by  the  abbot  to  the 
lord-protector  of  the  convent  whenever  engaged  in 
the  field  on  its  behalf.  This  protectorship  was  at- 
tached to  the  countship  of  Vexin ;  and  when  that 
county  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
by  Philip  I.,  this  banner,  which  he  bore  in  conse- 
quence, became  in  time  the  great  standard  of  the 
monarchy.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at 
Agincourt ;  but,  according  to  others,  its  last  display 
in  the  field  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Its  de- 
rivation is  uncertain:  according  to  some,  'quasi 
auri  flamma.'  According  to  count  de  Gebelin,  tha 
last  syllable  is  the  same  with  '  fanon.'  Felibien  says 
it  was  still  to  be  seen,  in  1535,  in  an  abbey,  almost 
devoured  by  moths.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Origan,  s.    [Fr. ;   Lat.  origanum.']  Mar- 
joram ;  organv.  Obsolete. 
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Origin 

Ornamentation 

I  chanced  to  sec  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origan  and  thyme. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Origin,  s.  [Lat.  origo,  originis ;  Fr.  origine.~] 
Beginning ;  first  existence. 

The  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  origins  of 
terrestrial  animals. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself. 

Shakespenr,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
These  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  528. 

Original,  adj.   Primitive ;  pristine ;  first. 

The  original  question  was,  whether  God  hath  for- 
bidden the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an 
image? — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  God,  his  original  perfection, 
the  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  first  gave  him, 
would  still  have  continued.  —  Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

You  still,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
The  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
Kind  nature,  forming  them,  the  pattern  took 
From  heaven's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Lady  Dursley. 

Original,  s. 

1.  Fountain  ;  source  ;  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence. 

If  any  station  upon  earth  be  honourable  theirs 
was ;  and  their  posterity  therefore  have  no  reason  to 
blush  at  the  memory  of  such  an  original. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  admiration,  either  of  surpassing  form, 
great  valour,  or  superior  understanding. — Sir  W. 
j)avenant. 

Original  of  beings  !  pow'r  divine ! 
Since  that  I  live  and  that  I  think,  is  thine. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  883. 

2.  First  copy ;  archetype ;  that  from  which 
anything  is  transcribed  or  translated. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression. — Addison. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion; and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflection ;  are  the  only  originals 
from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.- 
Locke. 

'Affection,'  said  the  old  man,  '  will  expend  itself 
on  the  living  originals' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.  x. 

The  taste  now  was  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Avenel's ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  no  taste  could  be  worse. . . .  All 
kinds  of  colours  in  the  room,  and  all  at  war  with  each 
other.  A'ery  bad  copies  of  the  best-known  pictures 
in  the  world,  in  the  most  gaudy  frames,  and  impu- 
dently labelled  by  the  names  of  their  murdered  ori- 
ginals— '  Raffaele,'  ' Corregio,'  'Titian,'  'Sebastian 
del  Piombo.'  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  plenty 
of  money  spent,  and  there  was  plenty  to  show  for 
it. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xix. 

3.  Derivation ;  descent. 

They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung, 
accurst. 

Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst ; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 
Expressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  The 
Giants'  War. 

Originality,  s.    Quality  or  state  of  being 
original. 

Here  also  hangs  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Pesce 
of  Raphael,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  how  Amiconi  came  to  doubt 
of  its  originality.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through 
Spain,  letter  xliii. 

The  owners  really  believed  these  pictures  to  be 
original,  and  among  the  best  of  the  respective  mas- 
ters, to  whom  they  were  attributed ;  and  it  would 
have  been  the  highest  affront  to  have  expressed  a 
doubt  of  their  originality. — Gough. 

Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  conceiving 
or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathos,  and  less, 
perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep  im- 
pression in  reading,  and  of  course  can  leave  none  in 
the  memory.  Put  his  mind  was  poetical :  his  better 
characters,  especially  females,  express  pure  t  houghts 
in  pure  language;  he  is  never  tumid  or  affected, and 
seldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly ;  the 
personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  general  ani- 
mation in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us  to  read  him 
with  some  pleasure. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  Centuries. 

Originally,  adv. 

1.  Primarily  ;  with  regard  to  the  first  cause; 
from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that  hold- 
eth  his  crown  by  a  willing  act  of  estates,  and  one 
that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
descent  of  olood.— Bacon. 
As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
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communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  whom 
he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of  himself. — 
Bishop  Pearson. 

A  present  blessing  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither  ori- 
ginally due  from  God's  justice,  nor  becomes  due  to 
us  from  his  veracity. — Bishop  Smalridge,  Sermons. 

2.  At  first. 

The  metallick  and  mineral  matter  found  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
of  those  strata. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  As  the  first  author. 

For  what  originally  others  writ, 
May  be  so  well  disguised  and  so  improved, 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Originary.  adj. 

1 .  Productive  ;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  proceeds 
from  the  sun's  influence. — Cheyne,  Philosophical 
Principles. 

2.  Primitive  ;  that  which  was  the  first  state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

Originate,  v.  a.    Bring  into  existence. 

The  holy  story  originates  skill  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  God.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learn- 
ing, p.  9 ;  1653. 

Originate,  v.  n.    Take  existence. 

I  consider  the  address  ...  as  originating  in  the 
principles  of  the  sermon. — Burke,  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France. 

Among  the  middle  classes  of  society  to  this  day, 
we  may  observe  that  certain  family  proverbs  are 
traditionally  preserved. . . .  This  may  be  perceived 
in  many  of  the  mottoes  of  our  old  nobility,  which 
seem  to  have  originated  in  some  habitual  proverb 
of  the  founder  of  the  family. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

Origination.  8. 

1.  Act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  existence; 
first  production. 

The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind  seems 
to  be  universal ;  but  the  particular  methods  of  that 
origination  excogitated  by  the  heathen,  were  parti- 
cular.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all 
caterpillars. — Ray. 

Descartes  first  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a 
world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of  the  universe 
from  mechanical  principles.— Keil. 

2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 

The  Greek  word  used  by  the  apostles  to  express 
the  church,  signifieth,  a  calling  forth,  if  we  look 
upon  the  origination. — Bislwp  Pearson. 
Originator,  s.    One  who  originates. 

There  were  many  powerful  reasons  for  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  being  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  scheme  which  its  great  originator  had  so  boldly 
laid  open  to  him.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxviii. 

Oriole,  s.  Bird  (a  rare  visitor,  rather  than 
a  native  in  Britain)  so  called;  Oriolus 
galbula. 

Like  the  Ring  Ouzel,  though  much  more  rare,  the 
Golden  Oriole  is  also  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain, 
an  occasional  straggler  being  now  and  then  ob- 
tained, but  always  between  spring  and  autumn. 
This  bird  makes  its  annual  visit  to  the  European 
continent  from  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  month  of  April,  and  returns  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  in  April  that  a  specimen  is  sometimes 
obtained  on  our  southern  coast;  and  from  those 
that  pass  over  France  and  Germany  in  a  north- 
western direction,  an  example  is  occasionally  pro- 
cured in  the  maritime  counties  of  our  eastern  coast. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Orion.  s.  [Lat.]  One  of  the  constellations 
of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

When  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm'd 
Hath  vex'd  the  Red-sea  coast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  305. 
Orison,  s.    Prayer ;  supplication. 
Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remcmber'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 
He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  had 
orisons  and  Te  Deum  sung. — Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  the  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons,  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Crashaw. 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  Iii. 
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With  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
So  went  he  on  with  his  orisons, 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones. 

Cotton. 

Orlop,  s.    [Dutch,  overloop.~]    Middle  deck. 

A  small  ship  of  the  king's,  called  the  Pensie,  was 
assailed  by  the  Lyon,  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland  ; 
wherein  the  Pensie  so  applied  her  shot,  that  the 
Lyon's  oreloop  was  broken,  her  sails  and  tackling 
torn  ;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and  taken.— Sir 
J.  Hay  ward. 

Orlop  [is]  the  lower  but  temporary  deck  in  a  ship 
of  war ;  whereon  the  cables  are  usually  coiled,  the 
sails  deposited,  and  the  several  officer's  store-rooms. 
Small  ships  have  a  kind  of  platform  in  midships, 
which  is  also  called  orlop,  and  is  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  cables.  —  Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(liurney.) 

The  magazines,  bread-room,  and  certain  store- 
rooms are  on  the  orlop  deck.  It  is  also  below  the 
water-line,  and  is  consequently  a  safe  place  for 
surgical  operations  during  action. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ormolu,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Ormolu  is  a  brass  in  which  there  is  less  zinc  and 
more  copper  than  in  the  ordinary  brass ;  the  object 
being  to  obtain  a  nearer  imitation  of  gold. ...  In 
many  of  its  applications  the  colour  is  heightened  by 
means  of  a  gold  lacquer. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Ornament,  s.  [Lat.  ornamentum ;  Fr.  or- 
nernejit.~\ 

1.  Embellishment;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Something  that  embellishes. 

Ivorie,  wrought  in  ornaments  to  decke  the  cheekes 
of  horse.  Chapman. 
Tarchon,  the  Tuscan  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  every  regal  ornament. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid,  viii.  665. 
No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  man  so  far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  his  virtues 
or  vices  will  render  him,  in  some  degree,  an  orna- 
ment or  disgrace  to  his  profession. — Rogers. 

3.  Honour  ;  that  which  confers  dignity. 

They  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from 
their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught  that 
any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  that  is  not  an 
ornament  in  the  wisest  amongst  mankind. — Law. 

The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes  are 
indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments;  but  these 
are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  as 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure. — Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

Ornament,    v.   a.      Embellish  ;    bedeck  ; 

adorn. 

Those  august  towers  of  St.  James's,  which,  though 
neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  yet  ornament  the  place 
where  the  balances  are  preserved,  which  weigh  out 
liberty  and  property  to  the  nations  all  abroad. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  letter  lx. 
Ornamental,  adj.  Serving  to  decoration  ; 
giving  embellishment. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their  brace- 
lets on  their  wrists,  others  about  their  ankles. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the  essen- 
tial, what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  broken 
in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may  hereafter  be 
amended  ? — Dryden. 

Even  the  heathens  have  esteemed  this  variety  not 
only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards 
a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

'  You  see,'  said  Martin,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his 
hand,  and  looking  at  the  fire, '  ornamental  architec- 
ture applied  to  domestic  purposes  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  in  great  request  in  that  country ;  for  men  are 
constantly  changing  their  residences  there,  and 
moving  further  off ;  and  it's  clear  they  must  have 
houses  to  live  in.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xiii. 

Ornamentation,  s.    Decoration ;  embellish- 
ment. 

The  part  on  the  right  is  a  correct  representation 
of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation  recently  dis- 
covered at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere. — Fergusson, 
Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture. 

In  the  fine  arts,  there  are  styles  of  ornament,  as 
there  are  styles  of  architecture,  and  there  are  varie- 
ties of  styles.  Every  style  has  a  certain  class  of 
characteristic  elements,  from  which  the  period  of  a 
work  of  art  can  be  ascertained :  a  variety  of  a  style 
is  a  scheme  of  ornamentation,  in  which  some  only 
of  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  style  have  been 
introduced  and  made  prominent.  The  great  his- 
toric styles  of  ornament,  omitting  barbaric  art, 
may,  by  careful  analysis,  be  reduced  to  nine  the 
Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman — ancient ;  the 
Byzantine,  the  Saracenic,  and  the  Gothic — mediaeval ; 
the  Renaissance,  the  Cinquecento,  and  the  Louis 
Quatorze— modern.  As  varieties  or  substyles,  may 
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be  mentioned ;  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  or 
the  Echinus,  Voluted-Echinus,  and  the  Acanthus 
orders  ;  the  Romanesque,  Lombard,  Norman,  Siculo- 
Norman  ;  Early  English,  Geometrical,  Perpendicu- 
lar, Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Louis  Quinze,  and  the 
Rococo.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Ornate,  adj.  [Lat.  ornatus,  pass.  part,  of 
orno  =  adorn.]   Bedecked  ;  decorated ;  fine. 

Not  in  rude  and  old  language,  but  in  polyshed  and 
ornate  terms.— Preface  to  the  Boke  of  Eneydos, 
Caxton:  1490. 

Men  . . .  ornate  with  virtue  and  wisdom.— Sir  T. 
Elyot,  The  Governour,  p.  12. 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetorick,  taught  out  of  the 
rule  of  Plato.— Milton,  Tractate  on  Education. 

What  thing  of  sea  or  land, 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  710. 
Ornate,  v.  a.    Adorn  ;  garnish. 

This  is  the  exposition  of  the  noble  philosopher ; 
which  I  have  written,  principally  to  the  intent  to 
ornate  our  language  with  using  wordes  in  their  pro- 
per signification—  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour, 
p.  200. 

Ornately,   adv.     In   an   ornate  manner ; 
with  decoration  ;  with  embellishment. 
With  proper  captations  of  benevolence 
Ornately  pollyshed  after  your  fncultie. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  35. 
To  utter  the  mind  aptly,  distinctly,  and  ornately, 
is  a  gift  given  to  very  few.—Sherrye,  Figures  of 
Grammar  and  FLlietorick,  fol.  ii. :  1555. 
Ornature.  s.  Decoration. 

His  noble  purpose  was  this :  to  save  precious 
monumentes  of  auncient  writers,  which  is  a  most 
worthy  worke ;  and  so  to  bring  them  from  dark- 
nesse  to  a  lyvely  light,  to  the  notable  fame  and  orna- 
ture of  this  land.— Bale,  Leland's  New  Year's  Gift: 
1549. 

A  mushroom  for  all  your  other  ornatures. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 
Ornithological,  adj.    Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  ornithology. 
(For  example  see  under  Orn  i  th ol ogy.) 
Ornithologist,  s.    One  who  understands  the 
nature  of  birds  ;  a  describer  of  birds. 

Soon  after  M.  Adanson's  Voyage  to  Senegal,  Mr. 
Collinson  first,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
after  him  the  most  eminent  ornithologists  in  Europe, 
seem  to  have  considered  this  traveller's  having 
caught  four  European  swallows,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber,  not  far  from  the  African  coast,  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  common  swallows,  when  they  disap- 
pear in  Europe,  make  for  Africa  during  the  winter, 
and  return  again  to  us  in  the  spring.— Barrington, 
Essays,  iv. 

Ornithology,  s.  [Gr.  opvie,  opviBog  =  bird  + 
Xdyoc  =  word,  discourse,  doctrine,  principle.] 
Department  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  birds. 

The  subdivision  of  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  indicated  by  either  external  or  ana- 
tomical characters  as  that  of  mammals,  and  the 
systems  of  ornithology  present,  in  consequence, 
greater  discrepancy  than  the  mammalogical  systems. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  if  condi- 
tions of  the  procreative  function  be  taken  as  guides 
to  the  primary  division  of  the  class,  such  division 
will  present  the  binary  character,  as  in  the  class  of 
mammals  and  of  reptiles ;  for  example,  birds  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  groups,  in  one  of  which 
the  young  are  able  to  run  about  or  swim  and  pro- 
vide food  for  themselves  the  moment  they  quit  the 
shell;  while  in  the  other  the  young  are  excluded 
feeble,  naked,  blind,  and  dependent  on  their  parents 
for  support.  The  species  comprised  in  the  first  of 
these  groups  have  been  termed  Aves  Pra;coces ;  those 
of  the  second  Aves  Altrices. . .  .  Sundewall's  orni- 
thological system  has  four  primary  groups  or  co- 
horts.— Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ornithorhyncus.    See  Platypus. 

Orp.  v.  a.  [  ?  ]  ?  Gild  :  (so  explained  by 
Bailey). 

He  was  reasonable  of  speech,  well-lettered,  and 
orped,  and  also  noble  in  knighthood,  wyse  in  coun- 
sayl,  and  dredde  to  much  destenyse.— Fabian,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxxv.  (Rich.) 
Orphan,  s.    [Gr.  6p<t>av6c.~\    Child  who  has 
lost  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  scattered. 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered : 
Such  is  the  state  of  man.  Spenser. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow  . . . 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 


Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

The  sea  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  strow, 
Widows  and  orphans  making  as  they  go.  Waller. 

Pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orplian  whom  thou  leav'st  behind. 

Dryden. 

Orphan,  adj.    Bereft  of  parents. 

This  king,  left  orphan  both  of  father  and  mother, 
found  his  estate,  when  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
even  in  the  noblest  and  strongest  limbs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown  odious. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Orphanage,  s.    State  of  an  orphan  :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

In  London,  the  share  of  the  children  (or  orphan- 
age part)  is  not  fully  vested  in  them  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  before  which  they  cannot  dispose  of  it 
by  testament.  —  Sir  W.  Blacksfone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  xxxii.  (Rich.) 
Orphaned,  adj.   Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 
So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 
Who  gave  that  angel  boy,  on  whom  he  doats, 
And  died  to  give  him,  orplian' d  in  his  birth. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
For  this  orphaned  world  the  Holy  Spirit  made  the 
like  charitable  provision.  — Warburton,  Sermons. 

Orphanet.  s.    Little  orphan.  Rare. 
Calling  her  maids  this  orphanet  to  see, 
Much  did  she  joy  an  innocent  forsaken 
By  her  from  peril  privileged  might  be. 

Drayton,  Moses,  b.  i.  (Rich.) 
Orpharion.  s.    [see  Orphic]    Musical  in- 
strument so  called,  akin  to  the  guitar.  See 
Pandore. 

Set  the  cornet  with  the  lute, 
The  orpharion  to  the  flute, 
Tuning  the  tabor  and  pipe  to  the  sweet  violins. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  iii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
If  I  forget  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes, 
Such  music  to  the  Muses  all-procuring. 
That  some  learn'd  eares  preferr'd  it  have  before 
Both  orpharyon,  viol,  lute,  bandore. 
Harington,  Epigrams,  iv.  91.  (Nares by  H.  and  W.) 
The  orpharion  is  strung  with  more  strings  than 
the  lute,  and  hath  also  more  frets  or  stops :  and 
whereas  the  lute  is  strung  with  gut-stringes,  the 
orpharion  is  strung  with  wire-stringes.  —  Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  History  of  Music.    (Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Orphelin.  s.    [Fr.]     Orphan.  Rare. 

But  come  not  before  I  send  Artemas  or  Tichicus 
to  thee,  to  be  there  for  thee  in  my  steads,  least  they 
departing  should  leave  Crete  destitute,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  orplieline. —  Udal,  Titus,  ch.  iii.  (Rich.) 
Spelt  with  a. 

And  yet  the  dolour  was  not  onely  hys,  for  the 
ladyes  souned  for  the  deathes  of  theyr  husbandes, 
and  orphalines  wepte,  and  rent  theyr  heares  for  the 
loss  of  theyr  parents. — Hall,  Chronicle,  Henry  V., 
anno  3.  (Rich.) 
Orphic,  adj.  [Gr.  'Oo^ikoc,  from  Orpheus.] 
Musical. 

Language  is  a  perpetual  orpliic  song, 
Which  rules  with  Dsedal  harmony  a  throng 
Of  thoughts  and  forms,  which  else  senseless  and 
shapeless  were. 

Slielley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Orpiment.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  auripigmentum  = 
gold -pigment.]  Native  tersulphide  of  ar- 
senic ;  the  colour  called  king's  yellow. 

For  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  some 
small  mixture  of  orpiment,  such  as  they  use  to  brass 
in  the  yellow  alchymy :  it  will  easily  recover  that 
which  the  iron  lostth. — Bacon. 

Native  orpiment  (the  Auripigmentum  of  the 
ancients)  is  of  a  bright  lemon  or  golden  colour.  It 
is  generally  massive  and  lamellar.  It  occurs  both  in 
primitive  and  secondary  rocks  in  Suabia,  Hungary, 
China,  and  South  America. . . .  Braconnot  has  em- 
ployed an  ammoniacal  of  orpiment  as  a  dye  stuff ; 
the-process  he  recommends  is  as  follows : — first  part 
of  sulphur,  second,  white  of  arsenic,  and  five  of 
pearlash,  are  to  be  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  heat  a 
little  below  redness ;  a  yellow  mass  results,  which  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  filtered  ;  the  filtered 
solution,  diluted  with  water,  is  to  be  treated  with 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  will  give  a  fine  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, which  easily  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming 
a  solution  at  first  yellow,  but  becoming  colourless 
on  adding  more  ammonia.  This  colour  is  very  per- 
manent, but  soap  impairs  it.  . .  .  Orpiment  is  also 
the  basis  of  the  pigment  called  king's  yellow.  — 
Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  927  :  1848. 

When  artificially  prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow-coloured  powder,  but  it  is  found  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemia, 
Turkey,  China,  and  Ava.  It  is  exported  from  the 
last  two  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  known  in 
the  East  by  the  name  of  Hartal.  Native  orpiment 
is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  a  lively  gold  colour, 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  a  vermilion  red  of  a  slaty 
foliaceous  texture,  flexible,  soft  to  the  touch  like 
talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken.  Specific  gravity 
3'45.  The  inferior  kinds  are  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  green,  and  want  the  bright  appearance  of  the 


best  specimens.  Its  principal  use  is  as  a  colouring 
drug  among  painters,  bookbinders,  kc.—M'Culloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
Orpin,  s. 

1.  Colour  so  called. 

2.  Native  plant  so  called ;  Sedum  telephium. 

The  Spanish  orpyne  sendeth  forth  round  stalkes, 
thicke,  slippery,  having,  as  it  were,  little  joints> 
somewhat  red  now  and  then,  about  the  root. . . . 
The  second,  which  is  our  common  orpyne,  doth 
likewise  rise  up  with  very  many  round  stalkes  that 
are  smooth,  but  not  jointed  at  all. ...  Of  the  smaller 
orpyns,  the  orpyn  with  purple  floures  is  lower 
and  lesser  than  the  common  orpyn. .  .  .  This  second 
orpyn  ...  we  may  call  it  in  English  orpyn,  ever- 
lasting or  never-dying  orpyn. .  . .  Clusius  received 
the  seeds  of  this  [a  third  species  of  the  smaller 
orpines]  from  Ferrat.  Imperato  of  Naples,  under 
the  name  of  Telephium  legitimum.  .  .  .  The  first 
growes  not  in  England ;  the  second  florishes  in 
my  garden ;  the  third  is  a  stranger  to  us.  . . .  The 
second  kinde  of  orpyne  is  called  in  shops  Crassula, 
...  in  English  orpyne ;  also  liblong  and  livelong. — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  519  :  1633. 

Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  still : 
Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  galingale.  Spenser. 

Orpine  . .  .  gold  pigment,  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a 
name  given  in  old  works  to  certain  yellow-flowered 
species  of  the  genus,  but  perversely  enough  trans- 
ferred of  late  to  almost  the  only  European  one 
which  has  pink  flowers.— Dr.  Prior,  Popular  Names 
of  British  Plants. 

Orrery.       Instrument  which  by  many  com- 
plicated movements  represents  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.    It  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematician 
born  at  Litchfield,  and  so  named  from  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Orrery  :  by  one  or  other 
of  this  family  almost  every  art  has  been 
encouraged  or  improved.  (The  foregoing 
definition  i-s  given  as  it  stands  in  Johnson.) 
Orrery,  an  astronomical  machine  for  represent- 
ing the  motions  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  and  hence  often  called  planetarium.  The 
reason  of  the  name  Orrery  is  as  follows : — Mr.  Row- 
ley, a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  having  got 
one  from  Mr.  George  Graham,  the  original  inventor, 
to  be  sent  on  board  a  ship  with  some  of  his  own 
instruments,  he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the 
Earl  of  Orrery ;  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Graham's  invention,  thinking  to  do  justice 
to  the  first  encourager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of 
such  a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  Orrery,  and 
gave  Rowley  the  praise  which  was  due  to  Mr.Graham. 
— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

As  to  getting  correct  notions  on  the  subject  by 
drawing  circles  on  paper,  or  still  worse,  from  those 
very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the 
question. — Sir  J.  Herschell,  Astronomy,  in  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  p.  287. 
Orris,  s.  [Iris.]  Cosmetic  powder  so  called  : 
(generally  in  combination,  i.e.  followed  by 
root).    See  extracts. 

The  nature  of  the  orris  root  is  almost  singular; 
for  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the 
same  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf;  but  the  orris 
is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flower  any 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  root. — Bacon. 

The  orris  root  of  the  shops  consists  of  the  rhizomes 
of  three  species  of  iris,  namely,  Iris  florentina, 
Iris  pallida,  and  Iris  germanica.  They  acquire  their 
well-known  violet  odour  while  drying.  They  are 
brought  to  us  in  the  decorticated  state,  in  casks 
from  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  Orris  root  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Vogel,  of  volatile  oil,  acrid  resin,  astrin- 
gent extractive,  gum  starch,  and  ligneous  matter. 
Raspail  detected  in  it  crystals  which  he  considered 

to  be  those  of  oxalate  of  lime  Orris  root  is  an 

acrid  substance,  and  in  full  doses  causes  vomiting 
and  purging.  It  is  principally  used  on  account  of 
its  violet  odour.  Thus  hair  and  tooth  powders, 
perfumed  oils,  &c,  are  frequently  scented  with  it. 
Issue  peas,  pois  d'iris,  have  been  made  of  it. 
During  teething,  infants  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  rub  their  gums  with  and  bite  the  rhizome,  but  the 
practice  is  objectionable,  since  it  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  irritation  of  the  mouth  and  disorder 

of  the  stomach  and  bowels  A  tincture  of  orris 

root,  tinctura  iridis  florentina?,  prepared  by  digest- 
ing one  powdered  orris  root  in  eight  parts  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  is  used  as  a  scent,  and  is  frequently  sold 
as  essence  of  violets  or  eau  de  violettes.— Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Ort.  v.  a.     Refuse ;  turn  away  from  any- 
thing with  distate.    See  Ort,  s. 
Ort.  s.    [see  extract.]  Fragment. 

It  is  some  noor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his 
remainder.— Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Generally  plural;  indeed,  in  the  previous 
editions,  orts  is  entered  as  a  separate  word; 
being  explained,  'refuse — things  left  or 
thrown  away.' 
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He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth ; 
A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abject  oris  and  imitations. 

Shakcspear,  Julius  Casar,  iv.  1. 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  oris  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Id.,  Troiliis  and  Cressida,  v.  2, 

Much  good  do't  you  then ; 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 

Can  feed  on  oris.  B.  Jonson, 

Thou  son  of  crums  and  oris.  Id.,  New  Inn. 

The  polluted  arts  and  refuse  of  Arcadias  and  ro- 
mances.— Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  i. 

Like  lavisli  ancestors,  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours, 
Which  starve  on  oris,  and  glean  their  former  field. 

Young,  Sight  Tlioughis,  night  iii. 

This  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  ort,  Ger- 
man, the  fourth  pari  of  anything  ;  by  Mr.  Lye  more 
reasonably  from  orda,  Irish,  a  fragment.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ord  signifies  the  beginning  j  whence  in  some 
provinces  odds  and  ends,  for  ords  and  ends,  signify 
remnants,  scattered  pieces,  refuse ;  from  ord  thus 
used  properly  came  ort.— Johnson. 

Oris  is,  throughout  all  England,  one  of  the  most 
common  words  in  our  language  ;  which  has  adopted 
nothing  from  the  Irish,  though  we  use  two  or  three 
of  their  words,  as  Irish.  Oris  is  merely  the  past 
participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  orettan,  turpare, 
vilefaeere,  deturpare.  Oret,  ort,  means  (anything, 
something)  made  vile  or  worthless— Home  Tooke, 
Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  328. 
[To  Ort.  v.  a.  1.  Applied  to  a  cow  that  refuses,  or 
throws  aside,  its  provender.  2.  To  crumble.  A  child 
is  said  to  ort  his  bread  when  he  breaks  it  down  into 
crumbs.  3.  Metaphorically ;  used  to  denote  rejec- 
tion in  whatever  sense.  '  The  lasses  nowadays  ort 
nane  of  God's  creatures ; '  the  reflection  of  an  old 
woman,  as  signifying  that  in  our  times  young 
women  are  by  no  means  nice  in  their  choice  of  hus- 
bands.— Jamieson.'] 

Ortho-.    Prefix  in  composition,  from  the 
Greek,  6p9bc  =  upright,  in  both  its  literal 
and  its  figurative  sense :  (as,  straight,  and 
just,  or  correct). 
Orthoceratite.  5.    [Gr.  n'toac,  citoq  =  horn.] 
In  Geology.    Fossil  cephalopod  so  called. 
The  prevailing  fossils  [of  the  Wenlock  Shale], 
besides  corals  and  trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are 
several  small  species  of  Orthis,  Cardiola,  and  nume- 
rous thin-shelled  species  of  Orthoceratites.—Sir  C. 
Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xxviii. :  1865. 

orthoclase.  s.  [Gr.  (cXdcrtc  =  fracture,  break- 
ing.]   In  Mineralogy.    See  extract. 

Orthoclase  [is]  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  potash  is  frequently  replaced 
by  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  It  occurs  in  crystals 
which  are  generally  white,  reddish-white,  or  greyish, 
and  translucent.  Potash  felspar  enters  into  the 
composition  of  many  rocks,  and  is  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary ingredients  of  granite.  In  England,  orthoclase 
is  found  in  large  crystals,  in  most  of  the  granite  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  also  found  at  Rubislaw  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  in  claystone-porphyry  at  Drumadoon  in 
Arran.  The  opaque-white  and  twin  crystals  from 
the  Mourne  Mountains  of  Ireland  resemble  those 
from  St.  Gotthard.— Bristow,  in  Itrande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Felspar  .  .  .  may  be  .  .  .  common  felspar  (often 
called  orthoclase),  that  is  to  say  potash  felspar  . . . 
or  . . .  albite,  i.e.  soda-felspar  ...  or  oligoclase,  &c. — 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  xxviii. :  1865. 

Orthodox,  adj.  [Gr.  cd'ia  -  opinion.]  Sound 
in  opinion  and  doctrine ;  not  heretical,  or 
schismatic. 

Be  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  pro- 
testant  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  England  ; 
which  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  Christian  church  in  the  world. — 
Bacon. 

He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church-militant ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery, 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolick  blows  and  knocks. 

Butler,  Hutlibras.  i.  192. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  superstructed  on 
the  most  orthodox  beliefs ;  but  as  our  Saviour  saith, 
If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them ;  the  doing  n>ust  be  first  superstructed  on  the 
knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness  can  be 
built  on  it. — Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clemens's,  their  works  were 
originally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwards  cor- 
rupted, and  interpolated  by  hereticks  in  some  parts 
of  them. —  Waterland. 

Orthodoxal.  adj.    Orthodox.  Rare. 

An  uniform  profession  of  one  and  the  same  ortho- 
doxal verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints  in 
the  holy  apostles'  days. — White. 
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Ortnodoxality.  s.  Orthodoxy. 

Athanasius  is  commonly  accounted  the  very  rule 
of  orthodoxal ity  in  this  point. — Cudicorth,  Intellec- 
tual System,  p.  599.  (Rich.) 

Orthodoxaliy.  adv.    In  an  orthodoxal  man- 
ner. Mare. 

Thus  many  ways  it  may  be  orthodoxaliy  under- 
stood how  God  or  Moses  suffered  such  as  the  de- 
manders  were  to  divorce  for  hardness  of  heart. — 
Hilton,  Tetrachordon.  (Rich.) 

Ortbodoxastical.  adj.    Having  a  display  of 
orthodoxy. 

But  also  hath  excommunicated  them  as  heretikes 
which  appeare  heere  to  be  more  orthodoxasticall 
christians  than  they  themselves.  —  Fox,  Book  of 
Martyrs :  an.  1237.  (Rich.) 
Orthodoxly.  adv.  In  an  orthodox  manner. 
The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so 
orthodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  religion. — 
Bacon. 

Orthodoxness.   s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Orthodox;  state  of  being  orthodox. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  implied  in 
being  faithful :  and  that  is  purity,  and  orthodoxness 
of  doctrine.— Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  17. 
Orthodoxy,  s.    Soundness  in  opinion  and 
doctrine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthodoxy. —  Waterland. 

I  do  not  attempt  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
christian  relistion ;  since  Providence  intended  there 
should  be  mysteries,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety, 
orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about  it. — Swift. 
Orthoepy,   s.    [Gr.  6p96c  =  right  +  'inoc  = 
word.]    Art  of  pronouncing  words  pro- 
perl}'  ;  principles  of  speaking. 

Of  orthography,  or  orthoepy,  treating  of  the  let- 
ters and  their  pronunciation.  —  Greemcood,  Essay 
on  English  Grammar,  p.  235:  1722. 

As  it  has  been  frequently  represented  to  me,  that 
the  unusual,  though  proper,  expression  of  Elements 
of  Orthoepy,  the  original  title  of  this  work,  lias  pre- 
vented many  from  comprehending  its  real  intention, 
I  have  consented  to  the  printing  of  a  new  title-page. 
— Nares,  General  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  English  Language,  advertisement :  1792. 

Orthogon.   s.    [Gr.  ywvia  =  angle.]  Rec- 
tangled  figure. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
compartments;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  turrets 
and  round  buildings;  your  orthogon  and  pyramid 
for  sharp  steeples. — Peacham. 
Orthogonal,  adj.  Rectangular. 

Finding  the  squares  of  an  orthogonal  triangle's 
side. — Selden,  Preface  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 
Orthographer.  s.   One  who  spells  according 
to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  like  an  honest  man 
and  a  soldier ;  and  now  he  is  turn'd  orthographer ; 
his  words  are  just  so  many  strange  dishes. — Shake- 
spear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

Orthographical,  adj. 

1.  In   Grammar.     Relating  to,  connected 
with,  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which, 
after  having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public.  — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  In  Architecture.    Delineated  according  to 
the  elevation,  not  the  ground-plot. 

In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation  and  the  just  dimensions  of  each 
face,  and  of  what  belongs  to  it. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Orthography,  s.    [Gr.  ypaip<o  =  I  write.] 
1.  Part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  words 
should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  easy  to 
be  learned,  as  to  reading  and  pronouncing,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  writing  them,  which  now  as  they 
stand  we  find  to  be  troublesome,  and  it  is  no  small 
part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  orthography  and 
right  pronunciation. — Holder. 

In  adjusting  the  orthography,  which  has  been  to 
this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are  in- 
herent in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it, 
from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of 
later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its 
anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient,  and  in  them- 
selves once  unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated  among 
the  imperfections  of  human  things,  and  which  re- 
quire only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may  not  be 
increased,  and  ascertained,  that  they  may  not  be 
confounded :  but  every  language  has  likewise  its 
improprieties  and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe, . . . 
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Thus  have  I  laboured  to  settle  the  orthography, 
display  the  analogy,  regulate  the  structures,  and  as- 
certain the  signification  of  English  words,  to  per- 
form all  the  parts  of  a  faithful  lexicographer :  but  I 
have  not  always  executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satis- 
fied my  own  expectations.  The  work,  whatever 
proofs  of  diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is 
yet  capable  of  many  improvements:  the  ortlio- 
graphy  which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible, 
the  etymology  which  1  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps frequently  erroneous;  the  explanations  are 
sometimes  too  much  contracted,  and  sometimes  too 
much  diffused,  the  significations  are  distinguished 
rather  with  subtilty  than  skill,  and  the  attention  is 
harassed  with  unnecessary  minuteness. — Johnson, 
Preface  to  Dictionary. 

2.  Art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  man- 
ner about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
in  the  suburbs ;  all  which  reduced  to  writing,  would 
entirely  confound  orthography. — Swift. 

3.  Elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
feet  and  inches. — 3Ioxon. 

Orthography,  in  fortification,  is  the  profile  or  re- 
presentation of  a  work,  or  a  draught  so  conducted, 
as  that  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  thickness  of 
the  several  parts  are  expressed,  such  as  they  would 
appear  if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom.—. 
Ealconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Orthoiogy.  s.     [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,  reason, 

principle,  doctrine.]    Right  description  oi 

things. 

The  natural,  and  as  it  were  the  homogeneal,  parts 
of  grammar  be  two ;  orthoiogy,  and  orthography  :  in 
both  which  parts  of  it,  God  hath  had  a  special  hand ; 
as  even  by  the  heathen  themselves  is  acknowledged : 
in  the  first  of  them,  orthoiogy ;  in  teaching  men  the 
right  imposition  of  names :  in  the  second  of  them, 
orthography ;  in  teaching  them  the  rare  invention 
of  letters. — Fotherby,  A  theomastix,  p.  346 :  1622. 

Orthopnoea.  s.  [Gr.  nviio  =  I  breathe.]  Dis- 
order of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration 
can  be  performed  only  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
thopnoea ;  the  cause  a  translation  of  tartarous  hu- 
mours from  his  joints  to  his  lungs. — Harvey,  Dis- 
course on  Conswnptions. 

In  dyspnoea  the  breathing  is  almost  always  most 
difficult  when  the  patient  is  lying  flat  on  his  back. 
One  reason  for  this  is  plain.  In  the  supine  hori- 
zontal posture  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  ob- 
structed by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  adjacent 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  the  erect  posture  obviates 
this.  Upright  breathing,  orthopnoea,  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  modification  of  dyspnoea. 
The  patient  cannot  lie  down. — Sir  T.  YVatson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lecture  viii. 

We  see  a  reason  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
thorax,  why  the  breathing  should  be  more  oppressed, 
and  why  the  paroxysms  of  orthopnoea  should  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  night.  Whenever  the  respi- 
ration is  principally  abdominal,  it  is  apt  to  be  em- 
barrassed by  the  recumbent  posture,  which  throws 
a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  viscera  of  the  belly  upon 
the  abdomen. — Ibid,  lecture  lv. 

Not  unfrequently  it  [asthma]  has  been  confounded 
with  dyspnoea ;  and  the  terms  dyspnoea,  asthma,  and 
orthopnoea,  were  formerly  employed  to  designate 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  of  breathing.  Their 
signification  must  new  be  much  more  precisely  de- 
lined.  Dyspnoea-is  a  term  which  is  now  used  to  de- 
note difficulty  of  breathing  generally,  and  may  be 
due  to  various  causes.  The  significance  of  asthma 
is  defined  above,  and  its  pathology  is  about  to  be 
considered,  while  the  term  orthopnoea  signifies  that 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  in  which  the  patient  is 
incapable  of  respiration  except  in  the  erect  posture. 
— Dr.  Aitken,  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Orthoptera.  s.  [Gr.  irrcpov  =  wing.]  In 
Entomology.  Order  of  insects  so  called, 
represented  by  the  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
&c. 

Latreille  characterises  the  insects  of  this  order  as 
having  the  body  generally  less  firm  in  texture  in 
the  coleoptera,  and  covered  by  soft  semi-mem- 
branous elytra  furnished  with  nervures,  which,  in 
the  greater  number,  do  not  join  at  the  suture  in  a 
straight  line.  Their  wings  are  folded  longitudinally, 
most  frequently  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  divided 
by  membranous  nervures  running  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  maxillai  are  always  terminated  by  a 
dentated  and  horny  piece  covered  with  a  galea,  an 
appendage  corresponding  to  the  exterior  division  of 
the  maxilla;  of  the  coleoptera.  They  have  also  a  sort 
of  tongue.  The  orthoptera  undergo  a  semi-metamor- 
phosis, of  which  all  the  mutations  are  reduced  to 
the  growth  and  developement  of  the  elytra  and 
wings,  that  are  always  visible  in  a  rudimental  state 
in  the  nymph.  As  both  this  nymph,  or  semi-nymph, 
and  the  larva  are  otherwise  similar  to  the  perfect 
insect,  they  walk  and  feed  in  the  same  way. ...  All 
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the  known  orthoptera,  without  exception,  are  ter- 
restrial, even  in  their  first  two  states  of  existence. 
Some  are  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  but  the  greater 
number  feed  on  living  plants.— Owen,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ortive.  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ortivus.~]  Relating 
to  the  rising  of  any  planet  or  star. 

Ortive,  or  eastern  amplitude,  in  Astronomy,  is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point  of  the  horizon. 
—Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney). 

Ortolan,  s.  [Italian,  ortolano.~]  Bird,  akin 
to  the  buntings  and  yellow-hammers,  so 
called,  a  rare  visitant  in  England,  a  great 
delicacy  on  continental  tables  ;  Emberiza 
hortulana :  (in  the  extract  from  Yarrell 
the  word  is  used  adjectivally;  probably, 
however,  more  for  sake  of  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  affinity  of  the  bird  with  the 
buntings  than  any  philological  reason). 

The  ortolan  bunting  is  only  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  middle  and  northern  countries  of  Europe ;  but 
considering  the  high  northern  latitude  which  this 
bird  attains  every  season,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  more  specimens  have  not  been  re- 
corded as  obtained  in  this  country.   It  visits  and 
produces  its  young  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way ;  and  Linna:us,  in  his  Tour,  mentions  having 
seen  it  in  Lapland  on  the  22nd  of  May.    M.  Tein- 
minck  says  it  is  sometimes  found  in  Holland.  M. 
Vieillot  observes  of  this  species,  in   his  Faune 
Francaise,  that  it  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  where  it  arrives  about  the  same 
time  as  the  swallows,  and  a  little  before  the  quails. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Orvietan.  s.    [Italian,  orvietano  ;  so  called 
from  a  mountebank  at  Orvieto  in  Italy.] 
Antidote  or  counter  poison ;  medicinal 
composition  or  electuary. 

'I  have,  sir,'  replied  Wayland;  'and  with  these 
drugs  will  I,  this  very  day,  compound  the  true 
orvietan,  that  noble  medicine  which  is  so  seldom 
found  genuine  and  effective  within  these  realms  of 
Europe,  for  want  of  that  most  rare  and  precious 
drug  which  I  got  but  now  from  Yoglan.' .  . .  Orvie- 
tan, or  Venice  treacle,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
was  understood  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poison  ;  and  the  reader  must  be  contented,  for  the 
time  he  peruses  these  pages,  to  hold  the  same 
opinion,  which  was  once  universally  received  by  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil- 
uoortli,  ch.  xiii.  and  note. 
Oryctere.  s.  [Gr.  6pvKr>)p  =  digger.]  Ani- 
mal so  called  ;  mole-rat. 

The  oryctere  has  its  stomach  slightly  different : 
its  position  is  more  longitudinal,  so  that  the  left 
compartment  is  anterior,  and  the  right  posterior ; 
the  pyloric  portion  is  short,  cylindrical,  and  directed 
forward.—  Owen,  A  natomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Orycterope.  s.  [Gr.  6pvKTt)p  =  digger,  from 
root  of  opliamo,  01*  bpiiTTU)  =  dig  +  novc.,  TroSbg 

=  foot]  Animal  of  the  genus  Orycteropus. 

The  orycteropes  have  long  been  confounded  with 
the  ant-eaters. . . .  There  is  but  one  species  known, 
. . .  the  orycterope  of  the  Cape, . .  .  which  the  Dutch 
of  that  colony  name  the  groundhog. — Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Rbgne  Animal. 

Oryctology.  s.   [Gr.  A  dyoc  =  word,  principle, 
doctrine.]     Department  of  paleontology 
consisting  in  the  study  of  objects  dug  up, 
either  as  ordinary  antiquities  from  excava- 
tions, exhumed  skeletons  from  graves,  or 
geological  fossils. 
Oryx.  s.    [Gr.]    Member  of  a  sub-genus  of 
antelopes  so  called,  especially  antelope 
oryx  :  (the  plural  is  generally  oryges ;  the 
adjective  orygine,  as  '  orygine  group '). 
The  specific  name  oryx  was  most  unquestionably 
bestowed  on  the  wrong  animal ;  for  we  have  seen 
that  Oppian  describes  it  as  white  with  black  cheeks ; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  understood  the  leucoryx  of 
the  moderns,  and  not  the  species  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.   The  Caffrarian  oryx  is  an  animal  of  re- 
markable beauty  and  vigour,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous forests  and  rocky  regions  of  Southern  Africa. 
They  live  in  pairs,  are  vigilant,  and  particularly  in 
the  rutting  season,  or  when  wounded,  exceedingly 
fierce.  From  the  information  of  a  friend  we  learn, 
that,  having  fired  at  one  on  the  edge  of  a  forest, 
the  animal  instantly  turned  upon  his  dogs,  and 
transfixed  one  before  he  fell.  "When  pressed  in  their 
escape  towards  cover,  they  will  strike  to  right  and 
left  at  the  dogs  with  their  pointed  horns,  and  often 
wound  them  severely  ;  but  when  they  have  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  will  sit  down  on  their 
hams,  and  in  that  attitude  keep  the  pack  at  bay. 
Their  venison  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  in  South 
Africa.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  E'egne  Animal. 
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oscillate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  oscillo.]  Move  back- 
ward and  forward. 

The  axis  of  oscillation  is  a  right  line,  parallel  to 
the  apparent  horizontal  one,  and  passing  through 
the  centre ;  about  which  the  pendulum  oscillates. — 
Chambers,  in  voce  Oscillation. 
Oscillation,  s.  [Lat.  oscillum.']  Act  of  mov« 
ing  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendu- 
lum. 

Whose  mind  is  agitated  by  painful  oscillations  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  whose  nerves  are  mutually 
■  affected  by  the  irregular  passions  of  his  mind. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  104. 
Oscillatory,  adj.     Moving  backwards  and 
forwards  like  a  pendulum. 

The  actions  upon  the  solids  are  stimulating  or 
increasing  their  vibrations,  or  oscillatory  motions. — 
Arbuthnot. 

Oscitancy.  s.  Act  of  yawning ;  unusual 
sleepiness  ;  carelessness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  piety  have  been  over- 
taken, what  security  can  there  be  for  our  reckless 
oscitancy?  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcrib- 
ers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to 
write  all  numbers  in  cyphers. — Addison,  Spectator 
Oscitant.  adj.    [Lat.  oscitans,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  oscito  =  yawn  ;  pass.  part,  oscitatus ; 
oscitantia  ;   oscitatio,   -onis.~]     Yawning ; 
unusually  sleepy ;  sluggish. 

His  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle  and  so  va- 
riable, sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and 
by  connivent  in  the  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  os- 
citant and  supine. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  ii.  3. 

Our  oscitant  lazy  piety  gave  vacancy  for  them, 
and  they  will  now  lend  none  back  again. — Dr.  H- 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Oscitantly.  adv.    In  an  oscitant  manner ; 
carelessly. 

Which  those  drowsy  nodders  over  the  letter  of 
the  Scripture  have  very  oscitantly  collected. — Dr. 
II.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  dedication. 
Oscitation.  s.    Act  of  yawning. 

I  shall  defer  considering  this  subject  at  large,  till 
I  come  to  my  treatise  of  oscitation,  laughter,  and 
ridicule. — Addison,  Tatler,  no.  63. 

Osculary.  s.  [Lat.  osculum  =  kiss.]  Tablet 
or  board,  on  which  a  picture  of  Christ  or 
the  Virgin  was  painted,  which  was  kissed  by 
the  priest  and  the  people. 

Some  [brought  forth]  oscidaries  for  kissers. — 
Latimer,  Sermon,  anno  28  Henry  VIII.  (Rich.) 
Osier,  s.  [Fr.]  Kind  of  willow  so  called. 
Theophrastus  writeth  that  the  Arcadians  do  call 
the  lesser  'EAiki;,  and  not  'Itco.  Pliny  also  nameth 
this  Helice :  both  of  them  do  make  this  to  be  Salicis 
tertia  species,  the  third  kind  of  sallow :  the  same  is 
likewise  called  in  Latin  Salix  pumila,  Salix  vimina- 
lis,  Gallica  salix ;  and  by  Columella,  Sabina,  which, 
he  says,  many  do  terme  Amerina :  in  High  Dutch, 
Kleyn  VVeyden ;  in  Low  Dutch,  Wiimen ;  in  English, 
osier,  small  withy,  twig  withy.  Petrus  Crescentius 
names  it  Vincus.— Gerarde,  Herball,  p.  1392:  1633. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  preeious-juiced  flowers. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Care  comes  crown'd  with  ozier,  segs  and  weeds. 

Drayton. 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  osiers  bend, 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend. 

Dry  den,  Epilhalamium  of  Helen 
and  Menelaus,  54. 
As  the  jirst  element  in  a  compound. 

Along  the  marshes  spread. 
We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bed.  Pope. 
Osmazome.  s.    In  Animal  Chemistry.  See 
extract. 

Under  the  term  alcoholic  extract,  in  the  preceding 
analysis,  a  substance  is  included  which  Thenard 
termed  osmazome  (from  ba^rj,  odour,  and  <T<omos, 
broth),  and  which  he  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
watery  extract  of  flesh  to  dryness,  and  digesting  the 
residue  in  alcohol :  the  evaporation  of  this  alcoholic 
solution  left  the  osmazome  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
parent brown  extract,  of  a  strong  odour  and  flavor, 
resembling  that  of  dressed  meat :  it  was  further  dis- 
tinguished by  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
by  yielding  a  precipitate  with  infusion  of  galls,  but 
not  gelatinising.  But  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  osmazome  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  so 
also  is  zomidine,  a  product  of  the  aqueous  extract 
of  flesh,  containing  other  proximate  principles. — 
Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  flavor  and  character 
of  mushrooms,  and  similar  articles  of  food,  are  refer- 
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able  to  the  extractive  matter  containing  nitrogen, 
and  hence  resembling  an  animal  product  which  I 
have  above  termed  vegetable  osmazome :  this  sub- 
stance deserves  further  examination,  especially  by 
the  culinary  chemist.  —  Brande,  Manual  of  Che- 
mistry. 

Osmic.  adj.    See  Osmium,  and  extract. 

Osmic  acid,  or  the  volatile  oxide  of  osmium,  is  best 
obtained  by  the  combustion  of  osmium  in  a  glass 
tube  through  which  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is 
passed.  It  condenses  in  long  colourless,  regular 
prismatic  needles.  The  odour  of  this  compound  is 
extremely  acid  and  penetrating,  resembling  that  of 
the  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  was  from  this  property 
of  its  acid,  which  is  so  constantly  observed  when  the 
oxidable  compounds  of  osmium  are  heated  in  air, 
that  osmium  obtained  its  name  from  bafurj,  odour : 
its  taste  is  acrid  and  burning,  but  not  acid.— Gra- 
Jiam,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Osmium,  s.  [Gr.  dufii)  =  smell.]  Metal  so 
called  from  the  strong  smell  of  its  acid. 
These  metals  were  discovered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tennant  in  the  year  1803,  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 180-1;  and  the  discovery  of  iridium  was  made 
about  the  same  time  by  Descotils  in  France.  The 
black  powder  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  is  a  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium,  an 
alloy  which  Wollaston  detected  in  the  form  of  flat 
white  grains  among  fragments  of  crude  platinum. 
This  alloy,  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  is  the  source  from  which  iridium  and 
osmium  are  extracted.  The  extreme  hardness  of 
this  alloy  has  led  to  a  most  useful  application  in  the 
manufacture  of  pens.  The  pen  is  made  of  standard 
gold,  which  has  exactly  the  proper  elasticity  and 
firmness,  and  tipped  with  small  fragments  of  the 
alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  or  of  a  very  similar 
alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum.— Turner,  Elements 
of  Chemistry. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  iridium  and  os- 
mium, the  latter  is  separated  as  a  volatile  oxide,  or 
osmic  acid.  To  obtain  the  metal,  a  solution  of  osmic 
acid  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digested 
with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  101°,  40°  cent.  The  osmium  is  reduced  by 
the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam  formed,  which  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  till  all  the  mereury  and  calomel 
formed  are  removed,  and  osmium  remains  as  a  black 
powder  without  metallic  lustre.  When  rendered 
coherent,  osmium  is  a  white  metal,  less  brilliant 
than  platinum,  and  very  easily  pulverised.  Its 
density  is  about  10°.  As  obtained  from  the  amalgam, 
osmium  is  highly  combustible.  When  a  mass  of  it  is 
ignited  at  a  point,  it  continues  to  redden,  and  burns 
without  residue,  being  converted  into  the  volatile 
oxide  or  osmic  acid.— Graham,  Elements  of  Chemis- 
■  try. 

Osmose,  or  Osmosis,  s.  In  Physics.  See 
Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  for  which 
this  is  the  generic  term. 

Liquid  diffusion  through  a  membrane  is  termed 
osmose  by  Graham.  For  example,  the  mouth  of  a 
funnel  is  tied  over  with  bladder,  filled  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  placed  in  shallow  water.  The  water 
passes  through  to  the  spirit ;  the  one  action  is  en- 
dosmotic,  the  other  exosmotic.  But  these  actions 
are  unequal  in  amount  in  a  given  time.  The  water 
gets  through  to  the  spirit  faster  than  the  spirit  goes 
out  to  the  water,  and  consequently,  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  the  fluid  rises  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel, 
and,  if  allowed,  will  overflow.  The  explanation  is, 
that  adhesion  is  greater  between  membrane  and 
water  than  between  membrane  and  spirit;  the 
membrane  therefore  takes  up  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  is  in  a  position 
to  give  more  of  the  former  to  the  spirit  than  of  the 
latter  to  the  water.  So  alkaline  and  acid  solutions 
are  powerfully  osmotic,  though  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  former  positively  (exosmotic),  the  latter 
negatively.  Acid  salts  resemble  acids,  but  strictly 
neutral  salts  have  little  or  no  osmotic  action. — 
Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
(For  another  example  see  under  Osmotic.) 

Osmotic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  Osmosis. 

Certain  forces  producing  and  aiding  distribution 
of  liquids  in  animals,  come  into  play  before  any 
vascular  system  exists ;  and  continue  to  further  cir- 
culation after  the  development  of  a  vascular  system. 
The  first  of  these  is  osmotic  exchange,  acting  locally 
and  having  an  indirect  general  action  ;  the  second 
is  osmotic  distension,  acting  generally  and  having 
an  indirect  local  action ;  the  third  is  local  variation 
of  pressure  which  movement  of  the  body  throws  on 
the  tissues  and  their  contained  liquids.  A  few  words 
are  needed  in  elucidation  of  each.  If  in  any  crea- 
ture, however  simple,  different  changes  are  going  on 
in  parts  that  are  differently  conditioned— if,  as  in  a 
Hydra,  one  surface  is  exposed  to  the  surrounding 
medium  while  the  other  surface  is  exposed  to  dis- 
solved food  ;  then  between  the  unlike  liquids  which 
the  dissimilarly-placed  parts  contain,  osmotic  cur- 
rents must  arise ;  and  a  movement  of  liquid  through 
the  intermediate  tissue  must  go  on  as  long  as  an 
unlikeness  between  the  liquids  is  kept  up.  This 
primary  cause  of  re-distribution  remains  one  of  the 
causes  of  re-distribution  in  every  more-developed 
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organism :  the  passage  of  matters  into  and  out  of 
the  capillaries  is  everywhere  thus  set  up.  And  ob- 
viously in  producing  these  local  currents,  osmose 
must  also  indirectly  produce  general  currents,  or 
aid  theui  if  otherwise  produced.  Osmose,  however, 
still  further  aids  circulation  by  the  liquid  pressure 
which  it  establishes  throughout  the  organism.— 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  ch.  viii. 

Osmunda.  s.    [?]    Native  fern  so  called  ; 
Osmunda  regalis. 

It  is  called  in  Latin  osmunda :  it  is  more  truly 
named  Filix  palustris  or  Aquatilis:  some  terme  it 
by  the  name  of  Filicastrum  :  most  of  the  alchemists 
call  it  Lunaria  major :  Valerius  Corolus  nameth  it 
Filix  latifolia:  it  is  named  in  High-Dutch,  Grosz 
farn :  in  Low-Dutch,  Groot  varen,  Wilt  varen :  in 
English,  water-ferne,  osmund  the  waterman  ;  of 
some,  Saint  Christopher's  herbe,  and  osmund.— 
Gerarde,HerbaIl,y.\Vi2:  1633. 

osnaburg,  s.    Kind  of  cloth  so  called.  See 
extract. 

A  weaver  in  or  near  Arbroath  (about  the  year 
1738  or  1739)  having  got  a  small  quantity  of  flax 
unfit  for  the  kind  of  cloth  then  usually  brought  to 
market,  made  it  into  a  web,  and  offered  it  to  his 
merchant  as  a  piece  on  which  he  thought  he  should, 
and  was  willing  to,  lose.  The  merchant,  who  had 
been  in  Germany,  immediately  remarked  the  simi- 
larity between  this  piece  of  cloth  and  the  fabric  of 
Osnaburg,  and  urged  the  weaver  to  attempt  other 
pieces  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  reluctantly  under- 
took. The  experiment,  however,  succeeded  to  a  wish. 
— Jamieson,  Scottish  Dictionary. 
osprey.  s.    [see  Ossifrage.]    Native  rap- 
torial so  called  ;  Pandion  paliaeetus  ;  sea- 
eagle. 

These  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomina- 
tion among  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  ;  the 
eagle,  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray.— Leviticus,  xi. 
13. 

I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 
Serenius  derives  it  from  Gothic  os,  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  and  prey.  [It  is]  a  large  blackish  hawk,  with 
a  long  neck  and  blue  legs.  Its  prey  is  fish,  and  it  is 
sometimes  seen  hovering  over  the  Tweed.  (Lambe, 
Notes  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden.)  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
calls  it  the  sea-eagle;  of  which  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  hovers  in  the  air,  all  the  fish  in  the  water 
turn  up  their  bellies,  and  lie  still  for  him  to  seize 
which  he  pleases ;  a  marvel  which  our  old  poetry 
has  repeatedly  noticed.  But  Mr.  Harris  has  ob- 
served, from  Pennant,  that  the  osprey  is  a  different 
bird  from  the  sea-eagle,  though  its  prey  is  the  same. 
— Todd. 

At  length  Magnus  exclaimed  to  his  daughters, 
'  There  is  Noma's  dwelling !  .  .  .  Saw  you  ever  any 
thintr  but  an  osprey  that  would  have  made  such  a 
nest  for  herself  as  that  is?  .  .  .  There  is  not  the  like 
of  it  that  living  thing  ever  dwelt  in,  (having  no  wings 
and  the  use  of  reason,)  unless  it  chanced  to  be  the 
Frawa-Stack  off  Papa,  where  the  King's  daughter  of 
Norway  was  shut  up  to  keep  her  from  her  lovers— 
and  all  to  little  purpose,  if  the  tale  be  true.'— Sir 
W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.xxvi. 

The  genus  Pandion  was  instituted  for  the  osprey 
by  M.  Savigny ;  and  some  other  species  have  since 
been  added  to  this  genus  by  other  naturalists  .  . . 
The  versatility  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  osprey,  the 
strength,  curvature,  and  sharpness  of  its  claws,  and 
the  roughness  of  the  soles  of  its  feet,  are  peculi- 
arities of  structure  adapted  to  the  better  securing 
its  slippery  prey;  and  the  shortness  of  its  thigh- 
feathers,  unusual  in  the  falcon  tribe,  is  also  evidently 
connected  with  its  fishing  habits.  .  .  .  From  the  do- 
cility observable  in  the  osprey,  Montagu  thought  it 
might  formerly  have  been  trained  for  hawking  of 
fish,  as,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  persons  were  prohibited  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  from  taking  any  salmon,  salmon-peal,  or 
salmon  kind,  by  hawks,  racks,  guns,  ka.—Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 
Oss.  s.  Ominous  ejaculation  or  utterance  : 
(a  word  peculiar  to  Philemon  Holland). 

[They]  were  permitted  to  seeke  after  the  answers 
given  by  oracles,  and  the  science  of  peering  into  beasts 
bowels,  which  now  and  then  discover  future  events ; 
yea,  and  the  faithfull  information,  where  ever  it 
might  be  found,  of  birds  by  singing,  of  fowles  by  fly- 
ing, and  of  osses  let  fall  from  the  mouth,  were  with 
studious  affectation  of  varietie  soueht  for. — Holland. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Behold  (quoth  he)  my  Sonne  Gratian,  thou  hast 
upon  thee  imperiall  garments,  as  we  all  hoped  for, 
conferred  with  luckie  osses  and  acclamations  by  the 
judgement  of  my  selfe  and  our  fellow  souldicrs. — 
Id.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

As  if  they  were  to  be  led  unto  the  place  of  execution , 
or,  to  speak e  without  any  evill  presaging  osse,  gather- 
ing their  armor  together,  when  an  host  is  gone  be- 
fore.— Id.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Behold  (quoth  hee)  your  fellow  citizens  and  coun- 
trymen, who  shall  endure  (but  the  gods  in  heaven 
forfend  the  osse)  the  same  hard  distresse. together 
with  you,  unlesse  some  better  fortune  shine  upon 
us.— Id,  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
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But  these  complaints,  which  will  be  nothing  plea- 
sant, no,  not  when  perhaps  they  shall  be  needfull, 
banish  we  must  (howsoever  we  doe)  at  our  first  en- 
trance of  so  weightie  a  matter ;  when  as  we  rather 
should  begin  (if,  as  the  poets  use.it  were  our  manner 
also)  with  good  osses  and  luckie  forespeakings,  with 
vows  and  praiers  to  gods  and  goddesses  to  vouchsafe 
their  furtherance  ami  happy  successe  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  so  great  a  worke. — Holland,  Translation  of 
May,  p.  3.  (Rich.) 

Osses  be  words  cast  forth  at  unawares,  presaging 
somewhat. — Plinie,  Explanations  of  the  Works  of 
Art.  (Rich.) 
Osselet.  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

An  osselet  [is]  a  little  hard  substance  arising  on 
the  inside  of  a  horse's  knee,  among  the  small  bones : 
it  grows  out  of  a  gummy  substance  which  fastens 
those  bones  together. — Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Osseous,  adj.    [Lat.  osseus.]  Bony ;  resem- 
bling a  bone. 

To  pursue  the  osseous  and  solid  part  of  goodness, 
which  gives  stability  and  rectitude  to  all  the  rest. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  4. 

A  medullary,  and  consequently  osseous,  substance. 
—Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  157. 

When  the  compact  osseous  substance  of  the  shaft 
of  a  long  bone,  or  the  superficial  portions  of  a  flat 
bone,  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  seen  to 
possess  a  somewhat  laminated  texture  ;  the  external 
and  internal  lamina;  of  the  long  bones  being  ar- 
ranged concentrically  round  the  medullary  canal, 
whilst  in  the  flat  bones  they  are  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face. Towards  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones, 
and  between  the  external  plates  of  the  flat  bones, 
are  a  number  of  cancelli,  or  small  hollows,  bounded 
by  very  thin  plates  of  bone :  these  communicate 
with  the  medullary  canal,  where  it  exists ;  having, 
like  it,  an  extremely  vascular  lining  membrane;  and 
their  cavities  being  filled  with  a  peculiar  adipose 
matter.  Even  the  hard  substance  of  the  bone  is 
traversed  by  canals  on  which  the  name  of  Haversian 
has  been  bestowed  after  their  discoverer.  These 
canals  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
lamina?;  but  they  have  many  transverse  communi- 
cations both  with  each  other  and  with  the  medullary 
cavity. . . .  When  a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  long 
bone  is  made,  and  is  highly  magnified,  it  is  seen  that 
the  bony  matter  of  the  greater  part  of  its  thickness 
is  arranged  in  concentric  circles  round  the  orifices 
of 'the  canals :  these  circles  are  marked  by  a  series  of 
stellated  points ;  and  when  the  latter  are  magnified 
still  more  highly,  they  are  seen  to  be  cavities  or  la- 
cunae of  a  peculiar  form,  which  seem  characteristic 
of  bone. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  257  :  1853. 
Ossicle,  s.    [Lat.  ossiculum.']    Small  bone. 

There  are  three  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  upon 
whose  right  constitution  depends  the  due  tension 
of  the  tympanum ;  and  if  the  action  of  one  little 
muscle,  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these  ossicles, 
fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated,  the  tension 
of  that  membrane  ceasing,  sound  is  hindered  from 
coming  into  the  ear. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  cartilage  described  by  Meckel,  and  repre- 
senting the  mandibular  hannal  arch  in  the  embryo- 
skull,  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  which  are  developed 
the  '  tympanic'  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  and  the 
mandible  at  the  lower  and  outer  part,  has  no  such 
relation  of  a  mould  to  the  malleus.  This  ossicle 
starting  as  a  wart-like  prominence  from  the  wall  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  is  precociously  developed  on 
the  inner  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  early  showing 
its  long  process  above  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
cartilage  or  its  capsule.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Ossific.  adj.  Having  the  power  of  making 
bones,  or  changing  fibrous  or  membranous 
to  bony  substance. 

If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm,  you 
may  by  medicaments  consume  the  moisture  in  the 
caries,  dry  the  bone,  and  dispose  it,  by  virtue  of  its 
ossifick  faculty,  to  thrust  out  callus,  and  make  sepa- 
ration of  its  caries. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

As  the  process  advances,  and  the  plate  of  bone 
thickens,  a  series  of  grooves  or  furrows,  radiating 
from  the  ossifying  centre,  are  found  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  and  these  by  a  further  increase  in  thickness, 
occasioned  by  a  deposit  of  ossific  matter  all  around 
them,  are  gradually  converted  into  closed  canals 
(the  Haversian),  which  contain  blood-vessels  sup- 
ported by  processes  of  the  investing  membrane. . . . 
It  is  in  this  that  the  ossific  matter  is  first  deposited. 
...  So  far  it  would  appear  that  the  blood-vessels  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  operation ;  for  al- 
though they  advance  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  first  ossific  deposit,  they  do  not  make  their  way 
into  its  substance,  or  even  into  the  intervening 
areola;. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §§  203-201:  1S53. 
Ossification,  s.  Change  of  fibrous,  mem- 
branous, or  cartilaginous,  into  bony  sub- 
stance. 

Ossifications  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 
so  constantly  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  they  are  the  cause  or 
the  effect  of  them.— Sharp. 

The  first  development  of  bone  may  take  place  in 
the  substance  either  of  membrane  or  cartilage.  The 
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tubular  bones  forming  the  roof  of  the  cranium  afford 
a  good  example  of  the  first,  or  intra-membranous, 
form  of  ossification ;  for  their  place  is  but  in  part 
preoccupied  by  cartilage,  only  a  membrane  being 
elsewhere  interposed  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  integuments.  This  membrane  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  fibrous  fasciculi,  corresponding  with  those 
of  the  white  fibrous  tissues ;  but  amongst  these  are 
seen  numerous  cells  . . .  containing  granular  mat- 
ter ;  and  a  soft  amorphous  or  faintly-granular  matter 
is  also  found  interposed  amidst  the  fibres  and  cells. 
. .  .  The  process  of  ossification  here  seems  at  first  to 
consist  in  the  consolidation  of  the  fibres  by  earthy 
matter. . . .  The  mode  in  which  the  peculiar  lacu- 
nae and  canalieuli  are  formed,  in  the  concentric 
layers  around  the  Haversian  canals,  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  in  which  they  are  generated  in 
the  intra-cartilaginous  form  of  ossification.  —  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  263 : 
1853. 

When  giving  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  verte- 
brate skeleton  is  mechanically  originated,  one  of 
the  facts  put  in  evidence  was,  that  in  the  vertebrate 
series  the  transition  from  the  cartilaginous  to  the 
osseous  spine  begins  peripherally:  each  vertebra 
being  at  first  a  ring  of  bone  surrounding  a  mass  of 
cartilage.   And  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  peri- 
pheral ossification  is  ossification  at  the  region  of 
greatest  pressures.  Now  it  is  not  vertebrae  only  that 
follow  this  course  of  development.   In  a  cylindrical 
bone,  though  it  is  differently  circumstanced,  the 
places  of  commencing  ossification  are  still  the  places 
on  which  the  severest  stress  falls. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  ch.viii.  §  301. 
Ossifrage.         [Lat.  ossifraga.~\    Word  for 
word,  this  is  Osprey;  the  real  or  specific 
difference  between  the  birds  designated  in 
the  extract  from  Leviticus  being  uncertain; 
where  the  difference  is  recognised,  the 
ossifrage  is  the  Pandion  leucophrys,  or  bald 
sea  eagle. 

These  are  they  which  ye  shall  have  in  abomi- 
nation among  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not  be  eaten  j 
the  eagle,  the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray. — Leviticus, 
xi.13. 

A  kind  of  eagle,  whose  flesh  is  forbid  under  the 
name  of  gryphon.  The  ossifraga,  or  ospray,  is  thus 
called,  because  it  breaks  the  bones  of  animals  in 
order  to  come  at  the  marrow.  It  is  said  to  dig  up 
bodies  in  churchyards,  and  eat  what  it  finds  in 
bones,  which  has  been  the  occasion  that  the  Latins 
call  it  avis  bustaria. — Calmet. 
Ossify,  v.  a.    Change  to  bone. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cyst  is  generally  ossified. — Sharp,  Sur 
gery. 

Ossifying:,  adj.   Bone- forming. 

In  the  formation  of  a  long  bone,  we  usually  find 
one  centre  of  ossification  in  the  shaft,  and  one  in 
each  of  the  epiphyses  ;  in  the  flat  bones  there  is  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  surface,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
principal  processes.  The  ossification  usually  pro- 
ceeds lo  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in  the  main 
centre,  before  it  commences  in  the  extremities  or 
processes ;  and  these  remain  distinct  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  bone,  long  after  this  has  acquired 
solidity.  During  the  spread  of  the  ossifying  pro- 
cess, the  cartilaginous  matrix  continues  to  grow  . . . 
but  after  the  long  deposit  has  pervaded  its  entire 
substance  ...  a  change  takes  place  in  the  method 
adopted.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  the  ossifying  process 
receives  some  additional  light  from  the  abnormal 
forms  in  which  it  occasionally  presents  itself  in  car- 
tilages which  are  usually  permanent.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  207-209 : 
1853. 

Ossivorous.  adj.    [Lat.  os,  ossis  +  voro  =  de- 
vour.]   Devouring  bones. 

The  bore  of  the  gullet  is  not  in  all  creatures  alike 
answerable  to  the  body  or  stomach  :  as  in  the  fox, 
which  feeds  on  bones,  and  swallows  whole,  or  with 
little  chewing ;  and  next  in  a  dog  and  other  ossivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  it  is  very  large. — Derham,  Phy- 
•  sico-Theology. 
Ossuary,  s.    [Lat.  ossuarium,  from  os,  ossis 
=  bone.]  Charnel-house;  place  where  the 
bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

Notable  lamps,  with  vessels  of  oils  and  aromatical 
liquors,  attended  noble  ossuaries.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
On  Urn-Burial :  10S6. 
Ostensible,  adj. 

1.  That  is  proper  or  intended  to  be  shown. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  surprise, 
that  this  ostensible  comment  of  the  dumb  shew 
should  not  regularly  appear  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
iii.  361. 

•2.  Colourable ;  plausible. 

He  had,  as  dictator,  an  ostensible  right  to  the 
custody  and  command  of  this ;  and  under  pretext 
of  this  ostensible,  he  by  force  of  arms  seized  it. — 
Pownall,  On  Antiquities,  p.  114. 
Ostensibly,  adj. 

The  hut  on  Thome  Waste . . .  was  a  low,  loaa 
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hovel,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  deep  and  oozy 
Don,  at  t  lie  eastern  extremity  of  that  extensive  moor. 
Ostensibly  its  owner  fulfilled  the  duties  of  ferryman 
to  that  part  of  the  river. ...  In  reality,  however,  he 
was  the  inland  agent  of  a  horde  of  smugglers  who 
infested  the  neighbouring  coast ;  his  cabin  was  their 
rendezvous;  and  not  unfrequently,  it  was  said,  the 
depository  of  their  contraband  goods.— II'.  II.  A  ins- 
worth,  Rookwood,  b.  v.  ch.  i. 
Ostensive.  adj.    In  Logic.  Indirect. 

In  these  ways  (by  what  is  called  ostensive  reduc- 
tion, because  you  prove,  in  the  first  figure,  either 
the  very  same  conclusion  as  before,  or  one  which 
implies  it)  all  the  imperfect  moods  may  be  reduced 
to  the  four  perfect  ones.  But  there  is  also  another 
way,  called  indirect-reduction,  or  reductio  ad  im- 
possibile. — Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Logic. 

Ostent.  s.    [Lat.  ostentum.~] 

1.  Appearance;  air;  manner;  mien. 

Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  gran  dam. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

2.  Show ;  token. 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

3.  Portent ;  prodigy  ;  anything  ominous. 

To  stirre  our  zeales  up,  t  hat  admired,  whereof  a  fact 
so  cleane 

Of  all  ill  as  our  sacrifice,  so  fearfull  an  ostent 
Should  be  the  issue. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
Latinus  frighted  with  this  dire  ostent, 
For  counsel  to  his  father  Faunus  went. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  121. 

Ostentate.  v.  a.  Make  an  ambitious  display 

of ;  display  boastingly.  Rare. 

It  cannot  avoid  the  brand  of  arrogancy,  as  well  as 
hypocrisy,  to  challenge  and  ostentate  that  beauty  or 
handsomeness  of  complexion  as  ours,  which  indeed 
is  none  of  ours  by  any  genuine  right  or  property. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  96. 

Who  is  so  open-hearted  and  simple,  but  they 
either  conceal  their  defects,  or  ostentate  their  suf- 
ficiencies, short  or  beyond  what  either  of  them  really 
are  t—Ibid.  p.  169. 

So  far  I  must  needs  ostentate  my  reading,  as  to 
assure  you,  that  I  have  viewed  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  transcribed  from  all  the  originals,  whatever  I 
have  set  down. — Fleetwood,  Clironicon  Pretiosum, 
preface. 
Ostentation,  s. 

1.  Outward  show  ;  appearance. 

If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians  ? — March  on,  my  fellows ; 
Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.    Shakespear,  Coriolanns,  i.  C. 

You  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

2.  Ambitious  display  ;  boast ;  vain  show. 

If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  a 
vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an 
established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and 
laughter  of  those  about  him. — Addison,  Spectator. 

lie  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  ostentation,  and  ready  to 
cover  it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their 
example,  and  therefore  checks  this  vanity :  Take 
heed,  says  he,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men, 
to  be  seen. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

With  all  her  lustre,  now,  her  lover  warms ; 
Then  out  of  ostentation  hides  her  charms. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  33. 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no  ostenta- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done ;  the  spec- 
tator is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom.— 
Reynolds. 

3.  Show  ;  spectacle.  Rare. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princes  with 
some  delightful  ostentation,  show,  pageant,  antick, 
or  firework. — Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 
Ostentatious,  adj.     Boastful ;  vain  ;  fond 
of  show  or  display. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known ;  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  a 
silent  panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best. — Dryden. 
Ostentous.  adj.  Ostentatious. 

Sometimes  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  an  enemy. 
He  gives  us  occasion  to  shew  the  world  our  parts 
and  piety,  which  else,  perhaps,  in  our  dark  graves, 
would  sleep  and  moulder  with  us  quite  unknown ; 
or  could  not  otherwise  well  be  seen  without  the 
vanity  of  a  light  and  an  ostentous  mind. — Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  53. 

Such  rude  and  imperfect  draughts  being  far  better 
in  their  esteem,  than  such  as  are  adorned  with  more 
pomp,  and  ostentous  circumstances. — Evelyn,  Po- 
mona, preface. 
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Osteocolla.  s.  [dr.;  from  dirrt ov  =  bone  + 
k6\Xt)  =  glue.]    See  second  extract. 

Osteocolla  is  frequent  in  Germany,  and  has  long 
been  famous  for  bringing  on  a  callus  in  fractured 
bones. — Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Osteocolla  is  a  spar,  generally  coarse,  concreted 
with  earthy  or  stony  matter,  precipitated  by  water, 
and  encrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  and  other  like 
bodies. —  Woodward. 

Osteographer.  s.  [Gr.  ypdpto  =  I  describe.] 
Anatomist  of  the  skeleton  or  bony  parts  of 
the  body. 

Osteography,  s.  Description  of  the  skeleton 
or  bony  tissue  of  the  body  ;  osteology. 
(For  example  see  under  Osteology.) 

Osteogenesis,  s.  [Gr.  y'tviatc  =  generation.] 
Formation  of  bone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  well-established  fact,  that  the  production 
of  concentric  layers  of  osseous  substance  within 
the  Haversian  canals  takes  place  in  a  manner  that 
more  closely  corresponds  with  the  intra-membra- 
nous,  than  with  intra-cartilaginous  form  of  osteo- 
genesis. ...  It  may  be  stated  as  a  well-established 
fact,  that  calcified  tissues,  having  a  more  or  less  close 
resemblance  to  true  bone,  may  be  produced  in  a  great 
variety  of  modes;  and  no  inference  can  be  fairly 
drawn  from  such  observations,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  the  normal  process  of  osteogenesis.  —  Dr.  Car- 
penter.  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §§  206-269 : 
1853. 

Osteoioger.  s.  Osteologist. 

Osteologers  have  very  well  observed  that  the  parts 
appertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand  out  at  a 
distance  from  the  bodies,  are  either  the  adnate  or 
the  enate  parts. — Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  176. 

Osteologist,  s.    One  engaged  on  osteology. 

Osteology,  s.  [Gr.  \6yoc  =  word,  principle, 
doctrine.]    Description  of  the  bones. 

Richard  Farloe,  well  known  for  his  acuteness  in 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  has  now  laid  by  that  practice. — Tatler. 

Anatomical  science  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
principally  advanced  by  Malpighi,  Steno,  Ruysch, 
Duverney,  Morgagni,  Albinus,  Haller,  and  other 
Italian,  French,  and  German  physicians ;  but  some 
new  facts  were  also  contributed  by  Humphrey 
Ridley,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Brain,  pub- 
lished in  1695 ;  by  William  Cowper,  whose  Ana- 
tomical Tables,  published  in  1698,  however,  are  as- 
serted to  have  been  stolen  from  the  Dutch  anatomist 
Bidloo;  by  the  eldest  Alexander  Monro,  the  author 
of  the  osteology,  first  published  in  1726,  and  the 
founder  of  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh;  and 
by  the  celebrated  William  Cheselden,  author  of  the 
osteography,  published  in  1733,  and  of  various  other 
works,  and  the  most  expert  English  operator  of  his 
day. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  168. 

Ostiary.  s. 

1.  Opening  at  which  a  river  disembogues 
itself. 

It  is  received  that  the  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries, 
that  is,  by  seven  channels  disburtheneth  itself  into 
the  sea. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Formerly  an  ecclesiastical  officer. 

The  office  of  the  ostiarie  was  to  open  and  shut 
the  church  doors,  to  look  to  the  decent  keeping  of 
the  church,  and  the  holy  ornaments  laid  up  in  the 
vestrie. —  Weever,  A  ncient  Funeral  Monuments. 

Ostler,  s.  One  who  has  the  care  of  horses : 
(another  form  of  Hostler). 

The  smith,  the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought 
to  partake. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to 
the  Groom. 

Ostracism.  S.  [Gr.  oorpaKiafioc,  from  ocrrpa- 
kov  =  oyster-shell.]  Passing  of  sentence, 
in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation was  marked  upon  a  shell  which  the 
voter  threw  into  a  vessel;  banishment; 
public  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs ; 
Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 
But  whither,  only  knowing  you,  1  know.  Donne. 

Publiok  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eelipseth  men 
when  they  grow  too  great ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
bridle  to  keep  them  within  bounds. — Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Envy. 

Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  shamed  it  out  of  use. 

Cleaveland. 

This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism ;  which  in  English  would  signify,  that  they 
voted  he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence 
and  council  for  sver.—Swift, 
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Banish;  expel  by  ostra 
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Ostracize,  v.  a. 

cism. 

Therefore  the  democratick  stars  did  rise, 
And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  ostracise. 
f  Marvell,  Lachrymae  Musarum  :  1650. 

Ostrich,  s.  [Fr.  auiruche ;  Lat.  struthio; 
Gr.  <Trpov?ioj<.]  Bird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Struthio. 

Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock  ? 
or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich  ! — Job,xxxix. 
13. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow 
my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

The  Scots  knights  errant  fight,  and  fight  to  eat, 
Their  ostrich  stomachs  make  their  swords  their 
meat.  Cleaveland. 

Modern  ostriches  are  dwindled  to  mere  larks,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients. — Arbuthnot. 

The  ostrich  is  ranged  among  birds.  It  is  very  large, 
its  wings  very  short,  and  the  neck  about  four  or 
five  spans.  The  feathers  of  its  wings  are  in  great 
esteem,  and  are  used  as  an  ornament  for  hats,  beds, 
canopies :  they  are  stained  of  several  colours,  and 
made  into  pretty  tufts.  They  are  hunted  by  way  of 
course,  for  they  never  fly;  but  use  their  wings  to 
assist  them  in  running  more  swiftly.  The  ostrich 
swallows  bits  of  iron  or  brass,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  birds  will  swallow  small  stones  or  gravel,  to 
assist  in  digesting  or  comminuting  their  food.  It  lays 
its  eggs  upon  the  ground,  hides  them  under  the 
sand,  and  the  sun  hatches  them. — Calmet. 

The  ostrich  is  distinguished  not  only  from  its  im« 
mediate  congeners  the  Cassowaries,  Rheae,  and  Ap> 
teryx,  but  from  all  other  birds,  by  having  only  two 
toes,  which  correspond  with  the  two  outermost  toes 
in  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  wings  are  furnished 
with  loose  and  flexible  plumes,  which  are  long 
enough  to  increase,  its  speed  in  running.  The  ele. 
gance  of  these  feathers,  arising  from  their  slender 
stems  and  the  disunited  barbs,  has  occasioned 
them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages,  and  they  still  con- 
stitute a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  .  .  .  The 
ostrich  abounds  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa.  It  attains  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet ;  is  gregarious  in  favourable  localities ;  lays  eggs 
of  three  pounds'  weight,  which  are  incubated  by  the 
male  principally,  and  defended  courageously.  The 
ostrich  feeds  on  grain,  grass,  &c,  to  aid  in  digesting 
which  many  pebbles  are  taken  into  the  gizzard :  so 
obtuse  is  its  taste,  that  it  will  swallow  pieces  of 
metal,  wood,  Ac.  When  pursued,  it  dashes  stones 
behind  it  with  great  violence,  and  exceeds  in  swift- 
ness all  other  terrestrial  animals ;  it  is  only  the 
comparatively  limited  power  of  sustaining  its  course 
that  enables  the  mounted  Arab  to  run  it  down. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Otacoustic.  s.  [see  O  to-.  Gr.  ukovo-tikoc  = 
relating  to  hearing.]  Instrument  to  faci- 
litate hearing. 

Not  vouchsafing  to  see  or  hear  anything  but  by 
perspectives  and  otacousticks. — Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  933. 

In  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube ;  which,  as  a  natural  ota- 
coustick,  is  so  directed  backward,  as  to  receive  the 
smallest  and  most  distant  sound  that  comes  behind 
her. — Grew,  Cosmologia. 

Otacousticon.  s.    Same  as  Otacoustic. 

Using  some  otacousticon,  and  placing  the  mouth 
of  it  towards  the  sound.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  146. 
Other,  pron.    [A.S.  o]>er,  o<5e?\] 

1.  Not  the  same  ;  not  this  ;  different. 

Of  good  actions  some  are  better  than  other  some. 
— Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Will  it  not  be  received 
That  they  have  done't  ?  —  Who  dares  receive  it 
other?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i. 7. 

The  dismayed  matrons  and  maidens,  some  in  their 
houses,  other  some  in  the  churches,  with  floods  of 
tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  craving  his  help  in  that 
their  hard  distress. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  that  will  not  give  just  occasion  to  think,  that 
all  government  in  the  world  is  the  product  only  of 
force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by  no 
other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the  strongest 
carries ;  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual  dis- 
order and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion  ; 
things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  so  loudly 
cry  out  against,  must  of  necessity  find  out  another 
state  of  government.— Locke. 

No  leases  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  leases  for 
years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession,  and 
not  in  reversion  or  remainder. — Swijt. 

2.  Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else :  (in  this 
sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a  genitive 
and  plural). 

With  this  there  grows 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other's  house. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  vj.  8. 
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Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  conformable  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the 
cure  of  the  disease ;  and  some  other  are  so  regular 
in  proceeding  according  to  art,  as  they  respect  not 
the  condition  of  the  patient'. — Bacon. 

The  confusion  arises,  when  the  one  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other's  harvest. — Leslie. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  others 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hands  can  make 
for  them. — Law. 

The  king  had  all  he  craved,  or  could  compel, 
And  all  was  done— let  others  judge  how  well. 

Daniel. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 

There  is  that  controlling  worth  in  goodness,  that 
the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it 
never  offers  itself  to  the  affections  of  mankind,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  the  other.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Correlative  to  each. 

In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  themselves.— Philemon,  ii.  3. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live, 
Nor  would'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Dundee. 

5.  Something  besides. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  hut  the 
learning  of  words,  join  as  much  other  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation, 

No  other.    Nothing  else. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  those  that  judge  by 
single  sights  and  rash  measures,  than  to  be  thought 
fond  or  insolent. — Glanville. 
This,  that,  and  the  other.    Different  (unim- 
portant) matters. 

It  drives  me  past  patience  to  hear  you  all  talking 
of  best  things  and  buying  in  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  such  as  silver  and  chancy  (china).  —  George 
Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.iii. 

When  two  objects  are  spoken  of,  other, 
meaning  the  second,  takes  the  guise  of  a 
numeral,  and  in  the  Norse  congeners  of  the 
English,  under  the  form  of  anden  or  undre, 
actually  stands  in  the  place  of  the  German 
zweiter  (from  zwei  =  two)  and  the  English 
second  (from  the  Latin  sequor  =  follow). 
When  more  than  two  objects  are  spoken  of, 
it  may,  in  like  manner,  stand  for  the  third. 
In  the  previous  editions  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  is  entered  as  '  The  next/ 
the  second  as  '  The  third  part.' 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first; 
A  third  is  like  the  former. 

Shakespear,  Macheth,  iv.  1. 
Make  an  end, 
Tiind  my  hair  up.— As  'twas  yesterday  ?— 
No,  nor  t'other  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  ii.  1. 

othergates.  adv.  [gate  =  way,  manner.]  In 

another  manner. 

If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  —  Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
otherguess.  adj.    See  next  entry. 

Otherguise.  adj.  Otherwise. 

[This  is  often  pronounced  and  sometimes  written 
otherguess. ...  It  is  a  common  expression  in  several 
parts  of  England  ;  and  in  Cheshire  forms  part  of 
the  following  proverb:  'I  have  otherguess  fish  to 
fry  than  snigs  [eelsj  without  butter  : '  i.e.  my  time  is 
better  employed,  I  have  something  better  to  do  than 
what  you  propose. —  'Todd.] 

Otherwhere,  adv.     In  some  other  place  : 
(Els where  commoner). 

As  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, but  as  Christians  they  were  of  necessity 
forced  otherwhere  to  assemble  themselves.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  lis  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
And  former  sufferings,  otherwhere  are  found. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  25. 

Other-while,  adv.    At  some  other  time. 

Sometimes  he  was  taken  forth  ...  to  bo  set  in  the 
pillorv,  otherwhile  in  the  stocks. — Sir  G.  Duck,  His- 
tory of  Richard  III.  p.  93. 

Otherwhiles.  adv.    Same  as  Otherwhile. 

Some  adversities  shall  follow ;  and  otherwhiles, 
now  one  discommodity,  now  another  shall  appear. — 
Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon  on  Matrimony. 

Sometimes  he  shaves, .  . .  otherivhiles  he  cauterizes, 
he  scarifies,  lets  blood.— Milton,  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Otherwise,  adv.    [wise  =  guise.] 
1.  In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  revealeth^ 
as  necessary  for  all  Ciiristian  men  to  do  and  believe, 
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the  same  wo  ou;iht  to  embrace,  whether  we  have 
received  it  by  writing  or  otherwise,  which  no  man 
denieth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  whole  church  hath  not  tied  the  parts  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left  each 
to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or 
else  otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all. — 
Ibid. 

The  evidences  for  such  things  are  not  so  infallible, 
but  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  things  may 
be  otherwise. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

In  these  good  things,  what  all  others  should  prac- 
tise, we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  otherwise. — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas !  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise.         Addison,  Cato. 
■1.  By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Lisborn, 
and  returned  with  the^loss,  by  sickness  and  other- 
wise, of  eight  thousand  men. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  otherwise,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  seldom  consider  God  any  otherwise  than  in 
relation  to  themselves,  and  therefore  want  some  ex- 
traordinary benefits  to  excite  their  attention  and 
engage  their  love.— F.  Rogers,  English  Creed. 

Otitis,  s.  See  Otorrhoea. 
Oto-.  prefix.  [Gr.  ovc,  gen.  ovarog  and  wrbg  = 
ear.]  In  Mayne's  Dictionary  there  are  more 
than  twenty  compounds  beginning  with  oto-. 
So  many  of  these  are  either  purely  Latin, 
or  else  technical,  that  the  following  only 
are  entered, 
otolite.  s.  [Gr.  ovc  =  ear  +  \iQoc  =  stone  ] 
Minute  crystal  contained  in  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

The  position  of  the  external  orifices  on  the  top  of 
the  head  in  the  skate  tribe,  may  relate  to  the  com- 
monly prone  position  of  these  flat  fishes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  Professor  Muller  concludes,  from 
his  experiments, 'that  the  air-bladder  in  fishes,  in 
addition  to  other  uses,  serves  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing by  resonance  the  intensity  of  the  sonorous  un- 
dulations communicated  from  water  to  the  body  of 
the  fish.'  The  vibrations  thus  communicated  to  the 
peri-  and  endo-lymph  of  the  labyrinth  are  doubtless 
made  to  bear  more  strongly  upon  the  delicate  ex- 
tremities of  the  acoustic  nerve,  in  osseous  fishes,  by 
their  effect  upon  the  suspended  otolites ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  chief  portions  of  the  nerve  ex- 
pand upon  those  chambers  of  the  vestibule  which 
contain  the  otolites.  The  large  size  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  especially  that  of  the  hard  otolites,  also 
relate  to  the  medium  through  which  the  sonorous 
vibrations  are  propagated.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

The  density  of  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  tympanic 
bone  recalls  that  of  the  large  otolites  of  fishes,  and 
the  almost  free  suspension  of  this  singularly  shaped 
subconvolute  mass  suggests  that  it  may  be  affected, 
like  those  otolites,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations  which 
are  propagated  through  the  water  and  strike  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  Cetacea. — Ibid. 

Otocrane.  s.    [Gr.  Kpaviov  =  skull.]    Part  of 
the  skull  containing  the  internal  ear. 

The  author  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  eye 
and  ear  which,  in  the  main,  appears  to  me  to  express 
justly  the  'serial  homologies'  of  the  parts  of  those 
sense-organs.  I  include,  however,  the  consideration 
of  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  respectively  lodged. 
The  'otocrane'  parallels  the  'orbit.'  The  homology 
is  masked  by  the  deeper  situation  of  the  former,  its 
communication  rather  with  the  interior  than  with 
the  exterior  of  the  cranium,  and  its  more  frequent 
coalescence  with  the  fixed  bony  sense-capsule  which 
it  includes.  In  some  mammals,  however,  that  cap- 
sule retains  its  primitive  and  typical  distinctness, 
and  can  be  removed  from  the  otocrane. . . .  The  fluid 
in  the  space  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  in- 
cluding the  aqueous  humour,  represents  the  peri- 
lymph. Wharton  Jones  compares  the  '  lens '  to  the 
'  otolites.' — Ibid. 

Otorrhoea.  s.  [Gr.  pea>  =  flow.]  Flow ;  run- 
ning ;  defluxion,  or  discharge,  from  the  ear. 
Although  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  very 
uncommon  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disorder,  we 
very  frequently  meet  with  it  as  a  secondary  affec- 
tion. ...  It  is  as  aconsequence  of  what  is  called  otitis, 
that  physicians  are  chiefly  accustomed  to  encounter 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  It  results  from  dis- 
ease of  the  internal  car,  and  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  .  . .  Two  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  diffused  inflammation  of  veins,  and  of  its 
terrible  effects,  occurring  in  connexion  with  purulent 
otorrhea,  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation : 
one  of  them  in  private  practice,  the  other  in  the 
hospital.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  such  consequences 
as  supervened  in  these  cases  upon  otitis  have  re- 
ceived much  attention,  I  will  briefly  describe  them. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.xxii. 
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otoscope,  s.  [Gr.  o-K07rf<o  =  spy,  see,  observe, 
look  at,  or  look  out  for.]  Instrument  for 
exploring  the  ear. 

[An]  otoscope  [is]  ...  an  elastic  tube,  twenty 
inches  in  length,  each  extremity  having  fixed  upon 
it  a  piece  of  ivory  or  ebony,  for  listening  to  the 
sound  of  air  passed  through  the  tympanic  cavity  in 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  ear ;  it  is  used  to 
ascertain  the  permeability  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
by  placing  the  ball  or  piece  of  ivory  or  ebony  at  the 
extremity,  over  the  patient's  ear,  and  directing  him 
to  expire  with  mouth  and  nose  closed,  so  as  to  drive 
the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  its  impulse 
against  the  membrane  being  transmitted  to  the  ear 
of  the  practitioner. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

ot osteal,  s.  [Gr.  baAov  =  bone  ;  for  form 
see  under  Periosteal.]  Bone  of  the  ear; 
applied  by  Owen  to  the  human  ear,  and, 
more  especially,  to  their  homologues  in  the 
lower  animals. 

The  otosteals  conduct  vibrations  from  the  tym- 
panic membrane  to  the  vestibular  one,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  muscles,  regulate  the  tension  of 
both  these  and  of  the  cochlear  fenestra,  so  as  to 
protect  the  ear  against  the  effects  of  sounds  of  great 
intensity.  The  external  ear  and  meatus  are  collec- 
tors and  conductors  of  vibrations,  and  the  former 
assists  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  direction  of 
sounds. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

The  otosteals  in  Quadrumana  quickly  approxi- 
mate to  the  characters  of  those  in  man :  .  .  .  the 
stapes  in  Chiromys  has  a  shorter  and  broader  sum- 
mit ;  its  base  is  firmly  wedged  into  the  foramen 
ovale.  With  the  other  otosteals  it  is  proportionally 
larger  than  in  true  lemurs,  bearing  relation  to  the 
great  development  of  the  outer  ears.  These  are 
large  in  all  Lemuridae :  the  tragus  and  antitragus 
are  well  marked  in  Stenops,  but  instead  of  the  anthe- 
lix  there  are  two  prominent  and  subparallel  plates. 
The  vestibule  is  shorter,  and  the  cochlea  closer  to 
the  semicircular  canals  in  the  Aye-aye  than  in  Man. 
Ibid. 

Otter,  s.  [A.S.  oter.~]  Native  quadruped 
so  called  of  the  genus  Lutra. 

The  toes  of  the  otter's  hinder  feet,  for  the  better 
swimming,  are  joined  together  with  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  bevir;  from  which  he  differs  principally  in 
his  teeth,  which  are  canin;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is 
felin,  or  a  long  taper :  so  that  he  may  not  be  unfitly 
called  putoreus  aquaticus,  or  the  water  pole-cat. 
He  makes  himself  burrows  on  the  water  side,  as  a 
bevir  ;  is  sometimes  tamed  and  taught,  by  nimbly 
surrounding  the  fishes,  to  drive  them  into  the  net. 
— Grew. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter's  skin 
stuffed'with  hay. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race  ? 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  ravenous  otter  chase ; 
The  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  253. 
That  the  otter  may  not  only  be  readily  and  easily 
tamed  and  domesticated,  but  taught  to  catch  and 
bring  home  fish  for  its  master,  is  a  fact  which  is  so 
well  known,  and  has  been  so  often  proved,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  should  not  have  been  more  frequently 
acted  upon.  From  Albertus  Magnus  down  to  the 
late  excellent  Bishop  Heber,  instances  have  been 
continually  narrated,  some  of  which  have  gone  no 
further  than  the  domestication  of  pet  otters,  whilst 
in  others  the  animal  has  been  rendered  a  useful 
purveyor  of  fish  for  the  family  table. — Bell,  British 
Quadrupeds. 

The  sea  otter  is  full  twice  the  size  of  the  common 
otter ;  the  body  is  very  long,  and  the  tail  about  one 
third  the  length  of  the  body.   Its  skin,  shining  like 
velvet,  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  furs,  and,  conse- 
quently the  most  expensive.   It  is  black,  with  a 
shade  of  brown  ;  but,  about  the  head,  there  are,  in 
general,  more  or  less  of  white  hairs.  The  hinder 
legs,  in  particular,  are  very  short,  and  placed  nearer 
the  anus  than  in  quadrupeds  in  general,  which  as- 
similates it  to  the  seal,  to  which  it  bears  a  consi- 
derable general  affinity ;  it  sometimes  weighs  as 
much  as  seventy  or  even  eighty  pounds.  It  is  found 
perhaps  exclusively  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  Asiatic  and  American  con- 
tinents nearly  approach  each  other,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening islands.    It  is  said,  that  a  single  skin  is 
sometimes  sold,  in  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  markets, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  pounds  sterling.  —  Sir  W. 
Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library. 
Otto  [of  Roses],  s.     So  spelt  until  lately, 
when  there  have  been  attempts  to  introduce 
the  more  correct  spellings  ottar  and  attar ; 
the  latter  being  the  Persian  original. 
To  crown  us,  Lord  Warden, 
In  Cumberland's  garden, 
Grows  plenty  of  monkshood  in  venomous  sprigs; 
While  otto-of-roses 
Refreshing  all  noses 
Shall  sweetly  exhale  from  our  whiskers  and  wigs. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Attar  of  roses  consists  of  two  volatile  oils ;  one 
solid,  the  other  liquid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  iu 
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the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  the  first  to  two 
parts  of  the  second.  To  separate  them  the  attar  is 
to  be  frozen  anil  compressed  between  folds  of  blot- 
ting paper,  which  absorbs  the  liquid  and  leaves  the 
solid  oil ;  or  they  may  be  separated  by  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  liquid,  but  takes  up  scarcely  anything 
of  the  solid  oil.  .  .  .  Attar  of  roses  is  employed  for 
scenting  only.  In  the  shops  various  fumes  are  sold 
which  owe  their  odour  to  the  attar.  Thus  oil  for 
the  hair,  sold  as  huile  antique  rouge  &  la  rose,  is 
merely  olive  oil  coloured  by  alkanet,  and  scented 
with  the  attar.  Milk  of  roses  also  contains  the 
attar.  Several  compound  scents  owe  a  portion  of 
their  fragrance  to  this  oil ;  as  lavender  water.— Pe- 
reira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Ottoman,  s.  Cushioned  seat,  or  settle,  so 
called,  from  resembling,  or  being  supposed 
to  resemble,  one  used  by  the  Turks  or  Ot- 
tomans. 

Harold  . . .  would  have  liked  to  place  himself  on 
the  ottoman,  near  Esther,  and  behave  very  much 
more  like  a  lover ;  but  he  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
her  at  a  circumspect  distance.— Eleanor's  Victory, 
ch.  xl. 

Ouch.  s.  [N.F.  nouche. — see  Newt.]  Orna- 
ment of  gold  or  jewels  ;  carcanet;  collet  in 
which  precious  stones  are  set. 

A  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and  ouches  garnished. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2, 13. 
Thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold. 
— Exodus,  xxviii.  11. 

Ought,  s.   [aught.']  Anything ;  not  nothing. 
For  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no  part 
but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish  have 
riot  the  greatest  footing. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought. — Marie,  viii.  23. 
To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task ; 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  159. 
Universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Ibid.  v.  203. 

Ought,  v.  n.    See  Owe. 
Ought,  s.  [a  nought. — see  Newt.]  In  Arith- 
metic.    Cypher  so  called. 

He  sat  beside  the  bed,  in  the  chair  he  had  occupied 
all  the  previous  night,  with  his  hands  folded  before 
him,  and  his  head  bowed  down ;  and  neither  looked 
up  on  their  entrance,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  conscious- 
ness, until  Mr.  Pecksniff  took  him  by  the  arm,  when 
he  meekly  rose.  '  Three  score  and  ten,'  said  Chuf- 
fey,  'ought  and  carry  seven.    Some  men  are  so 
strong  that  they  live  to  four  score— four  times 
ought 's  an  ought,  four  times  two 's  an  eight— eighty. 
Oh !  why— why — why — didn't  he  live  to  four  times 
ought 's  an  ought,  and  four  times  two 's  an  eight, 
eighty  ? ' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xix. 
Ounce,  s.    TFr.  once  ;  Lat.  uncia.]  Name 
of  weight  of  different  value  in  different 
denominations  of  weight :  (in  troy  weight 
an  ounce  is  twenty  pennyweights  ;  a  penny- 
weight, twenty- four  grains). 

The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
A  sponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty-six 
grains ;  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three  quarters. — Bacon. 
Ounce,  s.  [Fr.  once  ;  Spanish,  onza.~\  Doubt- 
ful species  of  tiger  or  panther  so  called. 

The  ounce, 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocks.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4(36. 

The  ounce  is  first  noticed  by  Buffon,  who  describes 
it  as  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  of  a  greyish- 
white,  yellowish  on  the  upper  parts,  and  with  the 
hair  much  more  lengthened  than  in  any  of  the  other 
spotted  cats.  Both  Temminck  and  Cuvier  leave  out 
the  ounce  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Felida? :  and 
we  should  have  been  content  to  have  merely  men- 
tioned it  as  described  by  Buffon,  had  not  the  plate 
in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  and  the  notes  in  the 
same  work  by  Major  Smith,  given  us  some  grounds 
for  thinking  that  .it  will  one  day  constitute  a  very 
interesting  species.  The  figure  in  Griffith  is  taken 
from  a  specimen  which  was  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  It  corresponds  in 
a  remarkable  degree  with  Buffon's  representation, 
and  Major  Smith  is  said  to  have  once  met  with  a 
skin,  also  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  from  the 
length  of  the  fur,  which  was  shaggy,  he  conjectured 
it  to  be  from  the  higher  mountain  ranges  of  that 
country. — Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  Naturalist's  Library. 

Buffon  . .  .  describes  the  ounce  at  some  length,  and 
gives  a  figure  of  it ;  but  Ouvier  seems  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  this  animal  as  a  distinct  species.  After 
taking  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  he  states 
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his  opinion  to  be  that  the  ounce  of  Buffon  is  no  other 
than  a  variety  of  the  panther,  because  he  has  never 
been  able  to  meet  with  an  animal  or  a  skin  corre- 
sponding with  Buffon's  description. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Ouph.  s.    Elf.    See  Oaf. 

Ouphen.  adj.    Elf.    See  Oaf. 

Our.  pr.    [A.S.  ure.~\ 

1.  Pertaining  to  us  ;  belonging  to  us. 

You  shall 

Lead  our  first  battle,  brave  Macduff,  and  we 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.'G. 
Our  wit  is  given  Almighty  God  to  know. 

Our  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known ; 
But  God  could  not  be  known  to  us  below, 
But  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  are 
shown. 

So  in  our  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers, 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify'd. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Our  soul  is  the  very  same  being  it  was  yesterday, 

last  year,  twenty  years  ago. — Beattie. 

2.  When  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
written  ours. 

Edmund, 

Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Thou  hast  fashion'd  twice  this  soul  of  ours, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine.    Sir  J.  Davies 

Be  ours,  whoe'er  thou  art. 
Forget  the  Greeks. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  1. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  them  in  suing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in 
ours. — Kettleworth. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
ours :  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a 
great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  chew  them  over 
again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength. — Locke. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours,  for  re- 
ceiving grateful  impressions  from  sensible  objects. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Ouranography.    s.       Description   of  the 
heavens :  (  U  r  a n  o  g r  a  p  h  y  the  better  form ; 
u  being  both  the  Latin  and  English  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  ow.) 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  in  his  animadversions 
on  Hevelius's  ouranography,  had  omitted  the  chief 
objection  Hevelius  makes  against  these  kind  of 
sights. — History  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  iv.  272. 
Ours.    See  O  u  r. 
Ourselves,  reciprocal  pronoun. 

1.  We  ;  not  others  :  (it  is  added  to  ice  by  way 
of  emphasis  or  opposition). 

We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find 
out  but  some  lit  denominations  to  signify  them  by. 
— Locke. 

2.  Us  ;  not  others,  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand, 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land.  Dryden. 

Our  confession  is  not  intended  to  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much,  better  than  ourselves  do, 
but  it  is  to  humble  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  think  to  have  confessed  a  right  till  that  be  done. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Ourself  is  used  in  the  regal  style. 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle.  Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless 
we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Oust.  t?.  a.    [N.Fr.  ouster,  6ter.~\ 

1.  Vacate;  takeaway.] 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare 
formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted,  which 
discouraged  many  suits. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Deprive ;  eject. 

Though  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went  out 
upon  account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no  schism. 
No,  not  even  when  they  were  actually  deprived  and 
ousted  by  act  of  Parliament. — Leslie. 
Ouster,  s.    In  Law.  Dispossession. 

Ouster,  or  dispossession,  is  a  wrong  or  injury  that 
carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  possession. — Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Ouster  le  main.  s.    [N.Fr.]    In  Law.  See 
extract. 

When  the  male  heir  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  tho  heir  female  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  they 
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might  sue  out  their  livery  or  ousterlemain,  that  is, 
the  delivery  of  their  lands  out  of  their  guardian's 
hands. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 

Out.  ado.    [A.S.  ut.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  disclosure. 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting; 
whereas  leaves  arc  out  and  perfect  in  a  month.— 
Bacon. 

2.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 

Nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will ;  when  these  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

3.  From  the  place  or  house. 

Out  with  the  dog,  says  one;  what  cur  is  that? 
says  another :  whip  him  out,  says  the  third. — Shake- 
spear, Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

4.  From  the  inner  part. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  priests  shall  boil  the 
trespass  offering  and  the  sin  offering,  where  they 
shall  bake  the  meatoffering;  that  they  bear  them 
not  out  into  the  outer  court,  to  sanctify  the  people. 
—Ezekiel,  xlvi.  20. 

5.  Not  at  home :  (as,  '  When  you  called  J 
was  out '). 

6.  In  a  state  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. — Proverbs, 
xxxi.  IS. 

7.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  out  we  will  drink  water,  not  a 
drop  before ;  bear  up  and  board  them. — Shakespear, 
Tempest,  iii.  2. 

Large  coals  are  properest  for  dressing  meat ;  and 
when  they  are  out,  if  you  happen  to  miscarry  in  any 
dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.— Swift. 

8.  Not  in  employment ;  not  in  office. 

So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

9.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee :  he  will  not  out,  he 
is  true  bred. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is 
the  maddest  I  ever  undertook. — Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  the  end. 

Hear  me  out ; 
He  reap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

Dryden. 

You  have  still  your  happiness  in  doubt, 
Or  else  'tis  past,  and  you  have  dream'd  it  out.  Id. 

The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out ; 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.  Addison,  Cato, 

11.  Loudly;  without  restraint. 

At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  1. 

12.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

If  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does  affect 
the  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it  docs 
equally  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England  too. — 
Locke. 

Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew. — Arbuthuot. 

13.  In  an  error. 

As  lie  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

You  are  mightily  out  to  take  this  for  a  token  of 
esteem,  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

This  I  have  noted  for  tho  use  of  those  who,  I 
think,  are  much  out  in  this  point. — Kettlewell. 

According  to  Hobbes's  comparison  of  reasoning 
with  easting  up  accounts,  whoever  finds  a  mistake 
in  the  sum  total,  must  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  repeated  trials  he  may  not  see  in  which  article 
he  has  misreckoned. — Swift. 

14.  At  a  loss ;  in  a  puzzle. 

Like  a  dull  actor  now : 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Ev'n  to  a  full  disgrace.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath 
seldom  been  known  ;  and  could  make  his  own  part, 
if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out— Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

15.  With  torn  clothes  :  (the  parts  being  outt 
that  is,  not  covered). 

Evidences  swore ; 
Who  hither  coming,  out&t  heels  and  knees, 
For  this  had  titles.  Dryden, 
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16.  Away;  so  as  to  consume. 

Let  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  cloathing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  for  their  souls. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

17.  Deficient;  (as  '■out  of  pocket,'  noting  loss). 

Upon  the  great  Bible,  he  was  out  fifty  pounds, 
and  reimburst  himself  only  by  selling  two  copies.— 
Fell. 

18.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 

Out,  alas !  no  sea,  I  find, 
Is  troubled  'ike  a  lover's  mind.       Sir  J,  Suckling. 

19.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of  dis- 
covery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  ;  and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.— 
Numbers,  xxxii.  23. 
Let  out.    Put  forth  strength  or  speed. 

Melton  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  but,  as  if  in- 
spired by  that '  furor  venaticus  '  which  now  inspires 
all  who  come  within  twenty  miles  of  this  Charybdis 
of  the  chase,  Bess  here  let  out  in  a  style  with 
which  it  would  have  puzzled  the  best  Leicestershire 
squire's  best  prad  to  have  kept  pace. —  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood. 

Out  and  out.  Thoroughgoing. 

'  An  envious  family,'  pursued  Mark,  with  a 
thoughtful  face;  'or  a  quarrelsome  family,  or  a 
malicious  family,  or  even  a  good  out-and-out  mean 
family,  would  open  a  field  of  action  as  I  might  do 
something  in.' — iJickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Out  of  the  way.    Obscure  ;  outlying. 

When  I  left  London  (I'm  a  Kentish  man  by  birth, 
though),  and  took  that  sitivation  here,  1  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  the  dullest  little  out-of-the- 
way  corner  in  England,  and  that  there  would  be 
some  credit  in  being  jolly  under  such  circumstances. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Out.  inter]. 

1.  Expression  of  abhorrence  or  expulsion. 

Out  on  -thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother. — Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Out.  varlet,  from  my  sight.    Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Out,  you  mad-headed  ape !  a  weazel  hath  not  such 
a  deal  of  spleen. — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  hag ! 
Out,  out,  out.    Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Out.  out,  hyena ;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
To  break  all  faith.     Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  748. 

'  There  he  is,'  said  Lord  Dalgarno, '  fit  for  every 
element — prompt  to  execute  every  command,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent — unmatched  in  his  tribe,  as 
rogue,  thief,  and  liar.'  'AH  which  qualities,'  said 
the  undaunted  page, '  have  each  in  turn  stood  your 
lordship  in  stead.'  '  Out,  ye  imp  of  Satan  ! '  said  his 
master; '  vanish — begone — or  my  conjuring  rod  goes 
about  your  ears.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  upon  after  it. 

Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together ; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 
Time  should  moult  away  his  wings, 

E'er  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again, 

Such  a  constant  lover.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Out  upon  Time,  who  for  ever  will  leave, 
But  enough  of  the  Past  for  the  Future  to  grieve ; 
Out  upon  Time  who  will  leave  no  more, 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth. 

Out  of.  prep. 

1.  From:  (noting  produce). 

So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulas, 
Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  daily  rise. 

Spenser. 

Those  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  what  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor 
deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they  feigned 
out  of their  own  unlearned  heads. — Id.,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Alders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples  ;  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts. — 
Bacon. 

Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oily:  among  the 
watry  are  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed ;  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 
cherry. — Id. 

He  is  softer  than  Ovid;  he  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  o/hisown 
fund,  without  diving  into  the  sciences  for  a  supply. 
— Dryden. 

2.  Not  in  :  (noting  exclusion,  dismission,  ab- 
sence, or  dereliction). 

The  sacred  nymph 
Was  out  o/1  Man's  favour,  as  it  then  befel. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Guiltiness 

Will  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  o/use. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disused  was  out  of  mind. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  139. 
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Does  he  fancy  we  can  sit, 
To  hear  his  out  of  fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes.  Swift. 

3.  No  longer  in. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour; 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 
b.  i.  ode  xxix. 

4.  Not  in  :  (noting  unfitness). 

He  is  witty  out  of  season  ;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgement. 
— Dryden. 

Thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season ; 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 

Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Not  within  :  relating  to  a  house. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain  waters  out  of  door.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  iii.  2. 

6.  From  :  (noting  copy). 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying, 
notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace. — Bislwp  Slillingfleet. 

7.  From  :  (noting  rescue). 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  paganism. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

8.  Not  in  :  (noting  exorbitance  or  irregu- 
larity). 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture ;  and  so,  out  of 
all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work  ?— Swift. 

Using  old  threadbare  phrases  will  often  make  you 
go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them. — Id. 

9.  From  one  thing  to  something  different. 

He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  that  are  not 
seen,  will,  through  those  opticks  exactly  discern  the 
vanity  of  all  that  is  visible  •,  will  be  neither  frighted 
nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

Words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  o/what  they 
find  and  feel,  and  to  reverse  the  very  impressions  of 
sense. — South,  Sermons. 

10.  To  a  different  state  from  ;  in  a  different 
state. 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  o/tune  and  harsh; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.       Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and  sometimes 
loathsome,  but  never  sweet. — Bacon. 

By  the  same  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of  that 
regular  form  wherein  it  was  produced  at  first,  into 
all  these  irregularities  in  its  present  form. — T.  Bur- 
net, Theory  of  tlie  Earth. 

They  shout;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts, 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  A  talanta. 

11.  To  a  different  state  from  :  (noting  sepa- 
ration). 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs 
be  greatly  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so 
many  faults :  whosoever  by  weight  cannot  chuse 
but  esteem  very  highly  of  that  wherein  the  wit  of  so 
scrupulous  adversaries  hath  not  hitherto  observed 
any  defect,  which  themselves  can  seriously  think  to 
be  of  moment. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly.it  might  be  of  some  use;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good 
sense  by  attacking  every  thing  solemn  and  serious. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

12.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have  been  received 
with  great  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned  which 
the  autient  practice  of  the  church  hath  continued 
out  ofmiud. — Hooker.  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What,  out  of  hearing  r  gone  ?  no  sound,  no  word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you  ? 

Slmkespear,  3Iidsummer-Nighl's  Dream,  ii.  3. 

I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  of  mind. 
— Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Pew  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  have  their  conversion 
attempted.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
so  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  noten- 
creaso  every  year  out  of  proportion  to  what  ours 
will  do— Sir  W.  Temple. 

He  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldier's  quarters, 
and  when  I  am  out  of  reach  he  shall  be  released. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elabo- 
rate discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  transported 
out  o/themselves  by  the  bellowings  of  enthusiasm. 
— Addison. 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  the 
day.— Id, 
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Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  mov- 
ing preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their 
hearing. — Addison. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  arguments 
for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of  sense  can- 
not forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  of 
human  affairs. — Id. 

13.  Deviating  from  :  (noting  irregularity). 

Heaven  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as  out  of  limit,  and  t  rue  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

14.  Past;  without:  (noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted). 

I  am  out  of  breath.— 
How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  5. 
Out  of  hope  to  do  any  good,  he  directed  his  course 
to  Corone. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  found  himself  left  far  behind, 
Both  out  of  heart  and  out  of  wind. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
I  published  some  fables  which  are  out  o/print. — 
Arbuthnot. 

15.  By  means  of. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mu- 
tiny.— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

16.  In  consequence  of:  (noting  the  motive 
or  reason). 

She  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own 
love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise.— Shake- 
spear, Othello,  iv.  1. 

The  pope,  out  of  the  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
lieign  of  Henry  VII. 

Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  iustling  in  his  brain, 
As  learn'd  philosophers  give  out. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of 
having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  laziness  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  it  out  of  necessity. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Distinguish  betwixt  those  that  take  state  upon 
them,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath,  and  out  of  fear  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
which  is  but  a  weak  principle  of  obedience;  but  out 
of  conscience,  which  is  a  firm  and  lasting  principle. 
— A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impatience. 
— Bisftop  Smalridge. 

Our  successes  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to 
us. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Out  of  hand.    Immediately:   (as  that  is 
easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand). 
He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate, 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut ;  and,  out  of  hand, 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state. 

Spenser. 

No  more  ado, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Out.  v.  a.   [A.S.  utian.']   Deprive  by  expul- 
sion. 

The  French  have  been  outed  of  their  holds. — 

Heylin. 

So  many  of  their  orders  as  were  outed  from  their 
fat  possessions  would  endeavour  a  re-entrance 
against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks.  — 

Dryden. 

Out,  in  composition,  generally  signifies  some- 
thing beyond  or  more  than  another ;  but 
sometimes  it  betokens  emission,  exclusion, 
or  something  external. 

Outact.  v.  a.    Do  beyond. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures. 
AVould  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining. 

Otway. 

Outbalance,  v.  a.  Overweigh;  preponderate. 
Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  A j ax  and  Ulysses. 

Outbar.  v.  a.    Shut  out  by  fortification. 

These  to  outbar  with  painful  pionings, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenser. 

Outbeg.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  vehemence  and 
efiicacy  of  begging ;  put  down  in  begging. 
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To  the  black  temple  she  her  sorrow  bears, 
Where  she  outbegged  the  tardy  begging  thief. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  ii.  5.  (Rich.) 
Outbeilow.  v.  a.    Overcome  in,  put  down 
by,  bellowing. 

Thus  Saul  will  lie  out  his  sacrilege,  until  the  very 
beasts  outbleat  and  outbeilow  him. — Bishop  Hall, 
Great  Impostor.  (Rich.) 

Outbid,  v.  a.  Overpower  by  bidding  a  higher 
price. 

If  in  thy  heart 
New  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  entire,  and  can  in  tears 
In  sighs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  outbid  me, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Donne. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

'  Fine  port  he  had  too,'  remarked  Mr.  Simmery. 
'We  are  going  to  send  our  butler  to  the  sale  to- 
morrow, to  pick  up  some  of  that  sixty-four.' — '  The 
devil  you  are,'  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  esquire.  '  My 
man's  going  too.  Five  guineas  my  man  otitbids 
your  man.'— '  Done.'  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  lv. 

Outblaze.  v.  a.     Surpass,  render  compa- 
ratively obscure,  by  another  blaze. 
If,  in  his  love  so  terrible,  what  then 
His  wrath  inflamed  P  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 
Like  soft  smooth  oil.  outblazing  other  fires. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 

Outblown.  adj.  Inflated  ;  swollen  with  wind. 
At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whose  outblown  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Outblusb.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  rosy  colour. 
Each  rose  did  in  native  scarlet  appear, 
Yet  every  rose  was  outblushed  by  her. 

Shipman,  Tragedy  of  Henry  III. 
of  France:  1678. 
The  sun,  which  gives  your  cheeks  to  glow, 
And  outblush  (mine  excepted)  every  fair. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iii. 
Outbound,  adj.    Destined  to  a  distant  voy- 
age ;  not  coming  home  ;  outward  bound  : 
(the  last  commoner). 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
And  outbound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dryden. 

Outbounds.  s.  Extreme,  external,  outside 
limits. 

Knockfergus,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carlingford, 
are  now  the  most  outbounds  and  abandoned  places 
In  the  English  pale.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland.  (Rich.) 

Outbowed.  part.  pron.  Convex. 

The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessell  will  hold 
nothing  ;  it  must  be  the  hollow  and  depressed  part 
that  is  capable  of  holding  any  liquor. — Bishop  Hall, 
An  Holy  Panegyrike.  (Rich.) 

Outbragr.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  bold  show. 

His  phenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  outbragged  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear. 

Shakespear,  Lover's  Complaint.  (Rich.) 

Outbrave,  v.  a.  Bear  down  and  defeat  by 
more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appear- 
ance. 

I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Here  Sodom's  towers  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high, 

The  towers,  as  well  as  men,  outbrave  the  sky. 

Cowley. 

We  see  the  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  some  faint 
resolution  to  outbrave  and  break  through  it.— <S'i> 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Outbreak,  s.  Eruption. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

Outbreaking:,  s.  That  which  breaks  forth  ; 
powerful  appearance. 

Instead  of  subjecting  her,  he  is  by  the  fresh  out- 
breaking of  her  beauty  captivated. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  47. 
Outbreast.  v.  a.  Surpass,  or  defeat,  in  the 
exhibition  of  power  of  breast,  chest,  and 
(as  in  extract)  lung,  or  voice. 

I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  o'  th'  night 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by-and-by  outbreasted,  that  the  sense 
Could  not  be  judge  between  'em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
v.  3.  (Rich.) 
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Outbreatbe.  v.  a. 

1.  Weary  by  having  better  breath. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed, 
To  Henry  Monmouth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

2.  Expire. 

That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem. 

Spenser. 

Outbud.  v.  a.    Sprout  forth. 

That  renowmed  snake,  . . . 
Whose  many  heads  outbudding  ever  new 
Did  breede  him  endlesse  labor  to  subdew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Outbuild,  v.  a.    Exceed  in  durability  of 
building  ;  build  more  durably. 
Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  pyramids  ; 
Her  monuments  shall  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  vi. 

Outburn.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  burning  or  flam- 
ing. 

Amazing  period,  when  each  mountain-height 
Outburns  Vesuvius  ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Outburst,  s.    Outbreak  ;  explosion. 

Tom  was  a  little  shocked  at  Maggie's  outburst- 
George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Outcaper.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  capering. 

For  sometimes  at  a  ball 
The  beau  showed  his  parts  and  outcapered  'em  all.' 
Byron,  Description  of  a  Beau's  Head.  (Rich.) 

Outcast,  part.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
both  the  participle  and  the  noun  are  indif- 
ferently accented  on  either  syllable.  It 
seems  most  analogous  to  accent  the  parti- 
ciple on  the  last,  and  the  noun  on  the  first. 

1 .  Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse,  as  unworthy 

of  notice. 

Abandon  soon,  I  read,  the  caitive  spoil 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcass.  Spenser. 

2.  Banished  ;  expelled. 

Behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exiled,  his  new  delight 
Mankind  created.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  105. 

Outcast.  5.  Exile  ;  one  rejected  ;  one  ex- 
pelled. 

Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle 
As  Ovid,  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloodv  scouree ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
For  me,  outcast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace.  Prior. 

He  dies  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state  ! 
And  harder  still,  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  204. 
Outcept.  conj.  Except ;  (changing  the  Latin 
ex  into  the  English  out).    Obsolete.  Out- 
take  was  another  and  better  form  of  except, 
as  being  all  English. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out-cept,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left  hand. 

B.  Jouson,  Underwoods. 
Outclimb.  v.  a.    Climb  beyond. 

They  must  be  sever'd,  or  like  palms  will  grow, 
Which,  planted  near,  outclimb  their  native  height. 
Sir  IV.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  b.  iii.  canto  i. 

Outcompass.  v.  a.    Exceed  due  bounds. 

If  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind 
of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
in  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge  how 
large  soever,  lest  it  should  make  it  swell  and  out- 
compass  itself. — Bacon,  Adcancement  of  Learning, 
b.  i. 

Outcourt.  s.  Precinct. 

Such  persons,  who  like  Agrippa,  were  almost 
Christians,  and  have  been  (as  it  were)  in  the  skirts 
and  outcourts  of  Heaven  (may)  chance  to  apostatise 
finally,  and  to  perish. — South,  Sermons.  (Rich.) 

Outer  aft.  v.  a.    Excel  in  cunning.  Mare. 
Italy  hath  outcrafled  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Outcry,  s. 

1.  Cry  of  vehemence  ;  cry  of  distress  ;  cla- 
mour. 

These  outcries  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here.— Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand, 
Prevented,  spares.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  737. 
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I  make  my  way,  through  fire,  through  swords, 
Where  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
I  heard.         Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy 

2.  Clamour  of  detestation. 

There  is  not  any  one  vice,  incident  to  the  mind  of 
man,  against  which  the  world  lias  raised  such  a  loud 
and  universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude.— South, 
Sermons. 

This  ceremony  raised  a  great  outcry ;  and  the  out- 
cry became  louder  when,  a  few  hours  after  the  exe- 
cution, the  papers  delivered  by  the  two  traitors  to 
the  sheriffs  were  made  public— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Public  sale  ;  auction. 

That  my  lords,  the  senators, 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bondwomen, 
Their  houses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  all  their  goods  under  the  spear  at  outcry. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Can  you  think,  sir, 
In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you, 
(The  goods  of  this  poor  old  man  sold  at  an  outcry, 
His  wife  turn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  forced 
To  beg  their  bread)  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted  can  advantage  you? 

3Iassinger,  City  Madam. 
The  populace  by  outcry  to  be  sold.  Soutlierne. 

Outcrier.  s.  Public  crier ;  auctioneer.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  shall  not  be  an  outcryer,  nor  a  hye  mynded 
person.  His  voyce  shall  not  be  heard  in  the  streets. 
—Bible,  1551,  Esaye,  ch.  xlii.  (Rich.) 

[That  all  citizens]  should  first  cause  the  same  to 
be  cryed  through  the  citye,  by  a  man  with  a  bell, 
and  then  to  be  sold  by  the  common  outcryer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.— Baker,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1602.  (Rich,) 

Outcurse.  v.  a.    Overcome  in  cursing. 
For  if  it  be  a  she, 
Nature  beforehand  hath  outcursed  me. 

Donne,  Curse.  (Rich.) 
Outdare,  v.  a.    Venture  beyond* 

Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
Outdate.  v.  a.    Antiquate.  Mare. 

_  Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places, 
signify  legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the 
like  judaical  outdated  ceremonies;  faith,  the  evan- 
gelical grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to  Christ, 
without  any  such  judaical  observances. — Hammond. 

Outdazzle.  v.  a.    Outshine ;  dim  by  supe- 
rior brilliancy,  real  or  figurative. 

To  leave  unconquered  Heracles  behind, 
Was  a  bare  project,  and  by  thee  designed ; 
Lest,  when  to  Greece  we  steer  the  sailing  pine, 
His  brighter  glories  should  outdazzle  thine. 

Fawkes,  Translation  of  Apollonius  Rlwdius. 
(Rich.) 

Outdo,  v.  a.    Excel ;  surpass ;  perform  be- 
yond another. 

He  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly.— Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  his  gallantry? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scorn 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn. 

„        ,  Waller. 

Heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem,  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroy'd.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  298. 

Here  let  those,  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Ibid.  i.  694. 

An  impostor  outdoes  the  original.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
strange. 

Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  bless  my  son  ; 
Thou  hast  this  day  thy  father's  youth  outdone. 

Dryden. 

I  must  confess  the  encounter  of  this  day 
Warm'd  me  indeed,  but  quite  another  way : 
Not  with  the  fire  of  youth,  but  generous  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  far  outdone. 

Id.,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.i.  1. 

The  boy's  mother,  despised  for  not  having  read  a 
system  of  logick,  outdoes  him  in  it.— Locke. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay, 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way.  Swift 

Outdrink.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  drinking. 

To  outdrink  the  sea,  to  outswear  the  gallant. 

Donne,  Satires. 
Outdrink  a  Dutchman  draining  of  a  fen. 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  20. 
Outdwell.  v.  a.    Stay  beyond.  Mare. 

He  outdwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 
Outer,  adj.     Being  without:  (opposed  to 
inner), 
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The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in  the 
outer  part :  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  papillae 
are  composed,  is  muscular.  —  Grew,  Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Jenkin  . . .  leaped  over  the  hatch-door  which  pro- 
tected the  outer  shop,  and  ran  as  fast  as  lie  could 
towards  the  affray,  echoing  the  cry  as  he  ran,  and 
elbowing,  or  shoving  aside,  whoever  stood  in  his 
way.— Mr  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  cli.  i. 

The  squire  looked  at  the  parson  as  if  he  could  have 
beaten  him ;  and,  indeed,  regarding  the  object  in 
dispute  not  only  with  the  eye  of  the  outer  man,  but 
the  eye  of  law  and  order— the  eye  of  a  country 
gentleman  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  spectacle 
was  scandalously  disreputable—  Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 
Outer,  s.    Same  as  Ouster. 

A  verdict  was  found,  that  a  copyholder  of  the 
king's  was  put  out  of  possession,  and  during  this 
outer  the  copyholder  made  a  surrender  to  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff.— Clayton,  York  Reports,  p.  1 :  1651. 

Outerly.  adv.    Towards  the  outside. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  boar, 
standing  outerly,  an  inch  behind  the  cutters.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Outermost,  adj.    llemotest  from  the  midst. 
Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another, 
and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  the  outermost  bell  were 
chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  differ 
from  a  single  bell.— Bacon. 

The  outermost  corpuscles  of  a  white  body  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. — 
Boyle. 

Many  handsome  contrivances  of  draw-bridges  I 
had  seen,  sometimes  many  upon  one  bridge,  and  not 
only  one  after  or  behind  another,  but  also  some- 
times two  or  three  on  a  breast,  the  outermost  ones 
serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the  middle 
for  the  horse  and  carriages.— Browne,  Travels. 

Outface,  v.  a. 

1.  Brave  ;  bear  down  by  show  of  magnani- 
mity ;  bear  down  with  impudence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them  and  outswear  them  too._ 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 
Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener ;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horrour.  Id.,  King  John,  v.  1. 

They  bewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  persons, 
but  were  outfaced— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

2.  Stare  down. 

"We  behold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long  as 
we  look  towards  it  circumspectly :  we  warm  our- 
selves safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire ;  but  if  we 
seek  to  outface  the  one,  to  enter  into  the  other,  we 
forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Outfacing,  adj.    Impudent ;  brazenfaced. 
I  grieve  and  vex  too 
The  insolent  licentious  carriage 
Of  this  outfacing  fellow  Mirabell. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase,  iii.  1. 
(Rich.) 

Outfacing:,  verbal  abs.  Impudence. 

Behold,  I  have  given  thee  boldness  and  courage  to 
bear  up  against  their  strong  oppositions :  so  that 
thou  shalt  not  be  daunted  with  their  outfacing. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Hard  Texts,  Ezekiel,  iii.  8.  (Rich.) 

Outfawn.  v.  a.    Excel  in  fawning. 

In  affairs  of  less  import. 
That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt, 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Outfaivn  as  much  and  out-comply ; 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooks  for  greater  trust. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Outfeast.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  feasting. 

He  hath  outfeasted  Antony  or  Cleopatra's  luxury. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  201 :  H553. 
Outfeut.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  action  or  exploit. 
Moses  could  not  prevail  upon  Pharaoh,  till  he  had 
outfeated  his  magicians.—  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  116:  1653. 

Outfit,  s.  Equipment  of  a  ship,  passenger, 
or  traveller  in  general,  for  a  voyage  or 
journey. 

'  With  regard  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indispensa- 
ble for  Jingle,'  said  Perker,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick 
aloud, 'I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  deduction  of  a  small  sum  from 
lhs  quarterly  salary,  which  being  made  only  for  one 
year,  and  regularly  remitted,  will  provide  for  that 
expense. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  liii. 
Outflank,  v.  a.    Outreach  the  flank  or  wing 

of  an  army. 
Outflatter.  v.  a.    Overcome,  surpass,  in  the 
way  of  flattery. 
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In  which  he  can  win  widows  and  pay  scores, 
Make  men  speak  treason,  cousen  subtlest  whores, 
Outflatter  favourites,  or  outlie  either 
Jovius  or  Surius,  or  both  together. 

Bonne,  Satires,  iv.  (Rich.) 

Outflow,  s.  Efflux. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers, and  the  outflow  of  natives  which  the  present 
peace  will  occasion,  will  not  suffer  the  pretensions 
of  our  ladies  to  lose  ground  in  this  particular. — Ob- 
server, no.  13.  (Rich.) 
Outflow,  v.  n.    Flow  out. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance 
cast  ? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past? 

Campbell,  .Theodoric. 

Outfly.  v.  a.    Leave  behind  in  flight. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Horoscope's  great  soul, 
Raised  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Oufflew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind.  Garth. 

Outfooi.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  folly. 
In  life's  decline,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
The  second  child  outfools  the  first, 
And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth. 

Young,  Resignation,  pt.  ii. 

Outform.  s.    External  appearance :  (in  the 
extract  outform). 

Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  mere  outforms,  until  he  lost  his  sight, 
Hath  changed  his  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  cxiv. 

Outfrown.  v.  a.    Frown  down  ;  overbear  by 
frowns. 

Por  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down, 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Outfuneral.  s.    Not  intramural. 

And  certainly  much  [out  of  the  matter  of  whole- 
somenesse]  might  be  said  to  this  purpose  for  the 
convenience  of  outfunerals  without  respect  to  those 
Jewish  grounds,  who  held  a  kind  of  impurity  in  the 
corpses  of  the  dead. — Bishop  Hall,  Sermon  preached 
at  Exeter,  August  2i,  1637.  (Rich.) 

Outgate.  s.    Outlet ;  passage  outwards. 

Those  places  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having  most  con- 
venient oulgates  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
gates  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soon  be  enriched.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State 
of  Ireland. 

Outgeneral,  v.  a.    Exceed  in  military  skill 
or  manoeuvre. 

I  believe  a  Russian  colonel  would  outgeneral  him. 
— Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  letters  of  Peter  Plymley  contain  a  prediction 
that  winter  must  give  place  to  summer,  and  that 
Napoleon  would  smite  this  Benningsen,  in  whom 
the  English  people  trusted,  hip  and  thigh.  This 
prediction  was  swiftly  accomplished.  It  is  evident 
that,  from  the  moment  the  armies  were  able  to  move 
freely,  Benningsen  was  outgeneralled,  and— what 
was  even  more  fatal— he  was  outnumbered. — Satur- 
day Review,  Oct.  12,  1867. 
Outgive.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  giving. 

The  bounteous  play'r  outgave  the  pinching  lord. 

Dryden. 

Outgo,  v.  a.  pret.  part,  outgone. 
1.  Surpass ;  excel. 

Where  they  apply  themselves,  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours outgo  them. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

•2.  Go  beyond  ;  leave  behind  in  going. 

•3.  Circumvent ;  overreach. 

Mollesson 
Thought  us  to  have  outgone 
With  a  quaint  invention. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Journey  into  Poland. 
Outgoing,  part.  adj.    Departing  ;  leaving ; 
quitting :  (often  opposed  to  incoming,  as 
'  outgoing  tenant'). 
Outgoing,  s. 

1.  Act  of  going  out ;  state  of  going  forth. 

Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice. — Psalms,  lxv.  8. 
The  outgoings  of  the  eastern  morn. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  1, 12. 

2.  In  the  plural.   Disbursement ;  cost ;  what 
is  laid  out.  Colloquial. 

Outgrow,  v.  a.     Surpass  in  growth  ;  grow 
too  great  or  too  old  for  anything. 

Much  their  work  outgrew 
The  hand's  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  202. 
When  some  virtue  much  outgroivs  the  rest, 
It  shoots  too  fast  and  high.  Dryden. 

This  essay  wears  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 
suitable  to  the  graver  geniuses,  who  have  outgrown 
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all  gaieties  of  stile  and  youthful  relishes.— Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica,  preface. 

The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanick,  have 
found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  outgrow 
the  common  prudence  of  mankind. — Swift. 

Outgrowth,  s.  Excrescence :  (the  words 
translate  one  another). 

The  osseous  skeleton  of  the  vertebrated  animal 
...  is  essentially  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  of  outgrowths  from  these. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  257. 

Where  perfected  osseous  structure  presents  itself 
in  a  tumour,  it  is  usually  as  an  outgrowth  from  true 
bone.— Ibid.  §  269. 
Outguard.  s.  One  posted  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body,  as  a  defence. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits  which  are  posted  upon  the  out- 
guards,  immediately  scowre  off  to  the  brain. — South. 
You  beat  the  out  guards  of  my  master's  host. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1, 
These  outguards  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advanced,  and  on  the  frontier  lie. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Outgush.  v.  a.    Gush  out. 

Till  from  repeated  strokes,  outgushed  a  flood, 
And  the  waves  reddened  with  the  streaming  blood. 
Eusden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoset, 
(Rich.) 

Outbiss.  v.  a.  Overdo  in,  overpower  by, 
hissing. 

Por  ye  may 
When  this  is  hist  to  ashes,  have  a  play, 
And  here,  to  out-hiss  this. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain.  (Rich.) 

Outhouse,  s.  Barn,  stable,  coachhouse, 
cowhouse,  or  any  other  convenience,  at- 
tached or  belonging  to  a  dwelling  house. 

The  company  had  now  almost  all  dispersed  ;  and 
Mordaunt  .  .  .  went  to  his  own  place  of  repose, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Eric  Scambester, 
(who  acted  the  part  of  chamberlain  as  well  as  butler), 
in  a  small  room  or  rather  closet,  in  one  of  the  out- 
Iwuses,  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  the  hammock 
of  a  sailor. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xviii. 
Outing,  s.    Journey  for  change  and  recrea- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  confinement  of  busi- 
ness. 

To  the  inhabitant  of  Loudon  or  Birmingham  a 
few  weeks'  outing  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for 
the  renovation  of  health.  He  must  go  somewhere. 
The  only  question  is  'whither?'  and  this  question 
becomes  more  puzzling  every  year.  —  Saturday 
Review,  October  26, 1867,  p.  536. 
Outjest.  v.  a.    Overpower  by  jesting. 

Who  is  with  him  ? — 
None  but  the  fool,  who.labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Outjuggle.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  juggling. 

[He]  might  verily  think,  that  I  could  outlie  the 
legends,  and  outjugrjle  a  jesuit.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  21. 

Outknave.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  knavery. 

This  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  outknaved. — Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Outlabour.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  labour. 
Still  have  I  fought  as  if  in  beauty's  sight, 

Outsuffered  patience,  bred  in  captives'  breasts; 
Taught  fasts,  till  bodies  like  our  souls  grew  light, 
Outwatehed  the  jealous,  and  outlaboured  beasts. 
Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  ii.  c.  (Rich.) 
Outland.  adj.  Foreign. 

The  little  lamb 
Nursed  in  our  bosoms. . . . 
The  outland  pagans  have  deprived  us  of. 

Strutt,  Queen  Hoo  Hall. 
Outiander.  s.    Foreigner ;  one  of  another 
country. 

William  Twisse,  written  and  called  by  some  out- 
landers,  and  others,  Twissus  and  Tuissius. — A.  Wood, 
Athena  Oxonienses,\\.&§. 
Outlandish,  adj.    Not  native  ;  foreign. 

Even  him  [Solomon]  did  outlandish  women  cause 
to  sin. — Nehetniah,  xiii.  26. 

Yourself  transplant 
A  while  from  hence  :  perchance  outlandish  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours  ;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there,  which  here  abound. 

Donne. 

Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  123. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under 
General  Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way 
of  making  war,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obedience. 
— Addison. 
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I  bclievo  that  tho  school  did  not  suffer  in  reputa- 
tion from  this  sad  apostacy  on  the  part  of  tho  head- 
master ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  more  natural 
and  English — less  outlandish  and  heretical.— Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  oh.  i. 

Of  all  our  great  poets  he  [Spenser]  is  the  one 
whose  natural  tastes  were  most  opposed  to  such  out- 
landish innovations  upon  and  harsh  perversions  of 
his  native  tongue — whose  genius  was  essentially  the 
most  musical,  the  most  English,  and  the  most  reve- 
rential of  antiquity. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

Outiandishness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Outlandish. 

Nor  is  there  anything  about  it  of  that  kind  of 
outlandishness  which  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Gib- 
bon, whose  numerous  violations  of  our  English 
idiom.it  is  instructive  to  remark,  have,  for  all  the 
prestige  of  his  genius,  wholly  failed  in  compelling 
the  language  to  receive  them,  and  have  been  one 
and  all  rejected  by  it  as  something  that  it  could  not 
digest  or  absorb.  Carlyle's  Germanisms  are  a  thing 
of  a  different  nature  altogether  from  Gibbon's  Gal- 
licisms.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  p.  538. 

Jutiast.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn  the 
longer,  lay  them  in  bran,  which  makes  them  harder ; 
insomuch  as  they  will  outlast  other  candles  of  the 
same  stuff,  almost  half  in  half. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  outlasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  dry. 

Milton,  Odes,  i.  3. 
_  The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exem- 
plary mobility,  and  outmeasure  time  itself.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 

What  may  be  hoped, 
When  not  from  Helicon's  imagined  spring, 
But  sacred  writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing? 
This  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  outlast  the  sun.  Waller. 

Outlance.  v.  a.    Made  to  point,  or  start, 
outwards.  Rare. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixed  he  bore. 
Strongly  outlanc'd  towards  either  side, 
Like  two  sharp  spears  his  enemies  to  gore. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos.  (Rich.) 

Outlaugh.   v.  a.     Overcome,  surpass,  in 
laughter. 

Each  lady  striving  to  outlaugh  the  rest, 
And  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  best. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Arviragus  and 
Philicia.  (Rich.) 
Outlaw,   s.    [A.S.  utlaga.~]    One  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  law ;   robber ; 
bandit. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  marched 
forth  into  the  English  pale. — Spenser. 

Am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  F — 
Yes.  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them,  how 
should  they  be  other  than  outlaws  and  enemies  to 
the  crown  of  England  ?— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass. 

Milton,  Comus,  399. 

Outlaw,  v.  a.   [A.S.  utlagian.~\    Deprive  of 
the  benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 
I  had  a  son 

Now  outlawed  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
He  that  is  drunken 
Is  outlaw'd  by  himself :  all  kind  of  ill 
Did  with  his  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.  Herbert. 

Like  as  there  are  particular  persons  outlawed  and 
proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations  that 
are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations. — Bacon. 

All  those  spiritual  aids  are  withdrawn,  which 
should  assist  him  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against  ill ; 
and  like  an  outlawed  person  he  is  exposed  to  all  that 
will  assault  him.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

A  drunkard  is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  cre- 
ditable converse :  men  abhor,  loath,  and  despise 
him. — South,  Sermons. 

Outlawing:,  verbal  abi.    Process,  or  act,  by 
which  any  one  is  made  an  outlaw. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  and  difference  that  fell 
out  between  them  was  the  outlawing  of  Cicero. — 
North,  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives.  (Rich.) 
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Outlawry,  s.  Decree  by  which  any  man  is 
cut  off  from  the  community,  and  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

By  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lopidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ciesar,  iv.  3. 

Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
the  parliament  ;  many  of  which  had  been  by 
Richard  III.  attainted  by  outlawries. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Such  outlawry  is  putting  a  man  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  so  that  he  is  incapable  to  bring 
an  action  for  redress  of  injuries;  and  it  is  also 
attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  one's  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king.  And  therefore  till  some  time 
after  the  Conquest,  no  man  could  be  outlawed  but 
for  felony.  But  in  Bracton's  time,  and  somewhat 
earlier,  process  of  outlawry  was  ordained  to  lie  in 
all  actions  for  trespasses  'vi  et  armis.'  And  since 
his  days,  by  a  variety  of  statutes  (the  same  which 
allow  the  writ  of  capias  before-mentioned)  process 
of  outlawry  doth  lie  in  divers  actions  that  are 
merely  civil ;  provided  they  bo  commenced  by  ori- 
ginal and  not  by  bill.  If  after  outlawry  the  defen- 
dant appears  publicly,  he  may  be  arrested  by  a  writ 
of  capias  utlagatum.and  committed  till  the  outlawry 
be  reversed. — Sir  W.  Blackslone,  Commentaries  oh 
the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.  xix. 

Outlay,  v.  a.  Expand. 

She,  in  her  crooked  course,  to  seaward  softly 
glides, 

AVhere  Pellin's  mighty  moss  and  Merton's  on  her 

sides 

Their  boggy  breasts  outlay. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxvii.  (Rich.) 
Whereas  the  rocky  pile 
Of  Floundra  is  at  hand,  to  guard  the  out-laid  isle 
Of  Walney.  Ibid. 
Outlay,  s.    Remote  haunt. 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  know  her  and  her  haunts, 
Her  layes.  leaps,  outlays,  and'll  discover  all. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Outlay,  s.  Expenditure. 

'  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
by  what  we  see  here,'  said  Lord  de  Mowbray, '  there 
is  little  to  lament  in  it.  But  I  fear  these  are  in- 
stances not  so  common  as  we  could  wish.  You  must 
have  been  at  a  great  outlay,  Mr.  Trafford.'— B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
Outlearn.  v.  n.    Discover.  Rare. 

But  when  as  nought,  according  to  his  mind, 
He  could  outlearn,  he  them  from  ground  did 
reare 

(No  service  lothsome  to  a  gentle  kind) 
And  on  his  warlike  breast  them  both  did  beare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7.  (Rich.) 
Outleap.  s,    Sally  ;  flight ;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
leaps,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 
Outlet,  s.   Passage  outwards ;  discharge  out- 
wards ;  egress  ;  passage  of  egress. 

Colonies,  and  foreign  plantations,  are  very  neces- 
sary, as  outlets  to  a  populous  nation. — Bacon. 

The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  useful  outlet. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

So  'scapes  the  insulting  lire  his  narrow  jail, 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexx. 
Have  a  care  that  these  members  be  neither  the 
inlets  nor  outlets  of  any  vices ;  that  they  neither 
give  admission  to  the  temptation,  nor  be  expressive 
of  the  conception  of  them. — Ray. 

The  outlet  from  the  wood  in  which  these  tender 
passages  occurred,  was  close  to  Mr.  Pecksniff's  house. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxx. 

Outlicker.  s.  In  Navigation.  Small  piece 
of  timber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  poop. 

Outlie.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  lying. 

He  might  verily  think  that  I  could  outlie  the 
legends.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married 
Clergy,  p.  21. 

With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie, 
And  Oldmixon  and  Burnet  both  outlie. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  iv. 
Outlier,  s.    One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resi- 
dent, in  the  place  with  which  his  office  or 
duty  connects  him. 

1  expect  by  so  much  a  greater  change  at  the  act, 
by  how  much  such  outliers,  as  should  protend  then, 
will  have  been  longer  absent  from  the  university. — 
Dr.  Frewen,  Archbishop  Laud's  Remains,  ii.  p.  187. 

The  party  . . .  sent  messengers  for  all  their  outliers 
within  twenty  miles  of  Cambridge  to  come  at  their 
election.— Bentley,  Letters,  p.  259. 

Outline,  s.  Contour;  line  by  which  any 
figure  is  defined  ;  extremity. 

Painters,  by  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  in  their  pictures,— 
Dryden. 
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There  are  others  again,  who  will  draw  a  man's 
character  from  no  other  helps  in  the  world,  but 
merely  from  his  evacuations  j — but  this  often  gives  a 
very  incorrect  outline, — unless,  indeed,  you  take  a 
sketch  of  his  repletions  too  ;  and  by  correcting  one 
drawing  from  the  other,  compound  one  good  liguro 
out  of  them  both. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxiii. 

Outlive,  v.  a.    Live  beyond  ;  survive. 
Will  these  mossed  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ? 

Shalcespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten, 
Yea  then,  there  is  hopes  a  great  man's  memory 
May  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.     Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  too  much 
could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had  outlived  it. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 
change 

To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  538. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 

The  soldier  grows  less  apprehensive,  by  computing 
upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  outlive  a  battle, 
to  those  that  fall  in  it. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Since  we  have  lost 
Freedom,  wealth,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
I  wish  they  would  our  lives  a  period  give  ; 
They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.  Dryden. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  where  noble  families  are 
gone  to  decay;  because  their  titles  outlive  their 
estates. — Swift. 

Pray  outlive  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please. — Id. 

Two  bacon  flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear ; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  outlived  the  year. 

Harte. 

As  the  dissolving  warmth  of  dawn  may  fold 
A  half  infrozen  dew-globe,  green,  and  gold, 
And  crystalline,  till  it  becomes  a  winged  mist 
And  wanders  up  the  vaults  of  the  blue  day, 
Outlives  the  noon,  and  on  the  sun's  last  ray 
Hangs  o'er  the  sea,  a  fleece  of  fire  and  amethyst. 

Slielley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Outlook,  v.  a. 

1.  Face  down;  browbeat. 

I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

Fictions,  and  mormoes,  too  weak  to  outlook  a 
brave  glittering  temptation.  —  Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  519. 

2.  Look  out ;  select. 

Away  to  the  brook  ; 
All  your  tackle  outlook; 
Here's  a  day  that  is  worth  a  year's  wishing : 

See  that  all  things  be  right ; 

For  it  would  be  a  spight 
To  want  tools  when  a  man  goes  a  fishing. 

Cotton,  Poems:  1689. 

Outlook,  s.    Vigilance  ;  foresight :  (in  col- 
loquial language,  view ;  prospect). 
From  nobler  recompence  above  applause, 
Which  owes  to  man's  short  outlook  all  its  charms. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  viii. 

Outlope.  s.  [leap  =  run.]  Excursion.  Rare. 

Outlopes  sometimes  he  doth  assay, 
But  very  short. 

Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  228:  1613. 

Outloose.  s.    Escape.  Rare. 

A  promissory  . . .  oath  is  made  to  God  only,  and  I 
am  sure  he  knows  my  meaning  :  so  in  the  New  Oath 
it  runs  (whereas  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  &c.  I  will 
assist  thus  and  thus)  that .  . .  whereas  .  .  .  gives  me 
an  outloose.  for,  if  I  do  not  believe  so,  for  ought  I 
know  I  swear  not  at  all. — Selden,  Table  Talk,  Oaths. 
(Rich.) 

Outlustre.  v.  a.    Excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  before  others  1  have  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  outlustres  many  I  have  beheld. — 
Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

Outlying-,  part.  adj.  Not  contained  in  the 
common  course  of  order;  removed  from 
the  general  scheme. 

The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  the  four  out-lying 
empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

We  have  taken  all  the  out-lying  parts  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the 
very  heart  of  it. — Addison. 
Outmantle.  v.  a.    See  Mantle. 

Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand.- 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose 
Till  it  outmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  (Rich.) 

Outmeasure.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  measure. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mt>» 
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tions  and  engines,  and  those  revolutions  might  out- 
last the  exemplary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time 
Itself.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Outmarch,  v.  a.  Leave  behind  in  the  march. 

The  horse  out -marched  the  foot,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  was  not  able  to  use  great  expedition. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Outmost,  adj.    Remotest  from  the  middle. 

Chaos  retired, 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  103S. 
If  any  man  suppose  that  it  is  not  reflected  by  the 
air,  but  by  the  outmost  superficial  parts  of  the  glass, 
there  is  still  the  same  difficulty. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Qpticks. 

The  generality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  reason 
from  the  immense  distance'  of  the  starry  heavens, 
and  the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.— lientley. 

Outname.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  naming  or  de- 
scribing. 

Thou  hast  raised  up  mischief  to  this  height, 
And  found  out  one  to  outname  thy  other  faults. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  3Iaid's  Tragedy. 

Outness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Out; 
externality. 

Now  the  elementary  notion  of  outness  or  exter- 
nality of  the  cause  of  sensational  change,  is  undoubt- 
edly formed  by  a  law  of  our  mental  nature,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mental  instinct  or  intuition.  We 
do  not  infer  the  existence  of  objective  realities  by 
any  act  of  the  reason  ;  in  fact,  the  strict  application 
of  logical  processes  tends  rather  to  shake  than  to 
confirm  the  belief  in  the  external  world ;  but  the 
qualities  of  matter  are  directly  and  immediately  re- 
cognized by  our  minds,  and  we  then  ko  on  to  shape 
the  information  we  have  thus  acquired  into  a  definite 
notion  of  the  objects — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  790:  1853. 

As  to  the  first  [a  property  of  the  retina],  any  lu- 
minous impression  on  the  retina  at  once  excites  the 
perception  of  outness.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  point  this  outness  is  relative. — C.  M.  Ingleby, 
On  the  Psychology  of  the  Senses,  Externality,  §  12 : 
1864. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  retina  affords  the  per- 
ception of  outness  of  any  impression  made  upon  it, 
but  the  distance  perceived  is  equivocal. — Ibid.  §  14. 

Any  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  at  once 
excites  the  perception  of  outness.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  point  this  outness  is  relative. — Id., 
Introduction  to  Metaphysics,  Externality,  b.  i.  §  12, 
p.  10:  1861. 

Outnumber,  v.  a.    Exceed  in  number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera, 
that  they  outnumbered  the  enemy.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Outpace,  v.  a.    Outgo ;  leave  behind. 

Orion's  speed 
Could  not  outpace  thee ;  or  the  horse  Laomedon  did 
breed.         Cliapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Outparamour.  t'.  a.  Exceed  in  keeping  mis- 
tresses. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice  dearly ;  and  in  woman, 
out -par  amour ed  the  Turk.—  Shakespear,  King  Lear, 
iii.  4. 

Outparish.  s.  Parish  not  lying  within  the 
walls. 

In  the  greater  ontparishes  many  of  the  poorer 
parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. — Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Outpait.  s.  Part  remote  from  the  centre  or 
main  body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  judicial  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his 
diocese. — Aylijfe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Outpoise.  v.  a.  Outweigh. 

If  your  parts  of  virtue  and  jour  infirmities  were 
cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  first  would  much 
outpoise  the  other. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  5,  11. 

Outporch.  s.  Entrance. 

Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  outporch  of  the  church. — Milton, 
Of  Reformat  ion  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Outport.  5.    Port  at  some  distance  from  the 

city  of  London. 
Outpost,  s. 

1.  Military  station  without  the  limits  of  the 
camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army. 

2.  Men  placed  at  such  a  station. 
Outpour,  v.  a.  Emit ;  send  forth  in  a  stream. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  outpour' d,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  310- 

Outpray.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  earnestness  of 
prayer. 
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Mean  time  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  a  hermit,  and  oufprays  a  saint. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  eclxi. 
Outpreach.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  the  power  of 
preaching. 

You  would  be  very  eloquent:  able  to  outpreacJi 
all  the  orators  you  ever  heard  from  the  pulpit,  to 
write  more  pathetical  descriptions  of  the  madness 
of  a  carnal  life  than  from  any  more  innocent  specu- 
lator could  be  hoped  tor.— Hammond,  Works,  iv. 
517. 

Outprize.  v.  a.  Exceed  in  the  value  set  upon 
it. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
She's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  '. 

Outquench.  v.  a.    Extinguish.  Rare. 

Who  [Death]  in  the  horror  of  the  grisly  night, 
In  thousand  dreadful  shapes  doth  'mongst  them 
stalke, 

And  makes  huge  havock,  whiles  the  candlelight 
Out-quenched  leaves  no  skill  nor  difference  of  wight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  b.xi.  c.  vi.  (Rich.) 
Outrage,  s.    (This  word  had  formerly  the 
accent  on  either  syllable  :  it  is  now  con- 
stantly on  the  first). 

1.  Open  violence  ;  tumultuous  mischief. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd, 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  due.  Spenser. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  coun- 
try where  lie  went. — Id.,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

In  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd  ; 
My  charity  is  outrage.  Id.,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

2.  Used  in  the  following  extract  for  mere 
commotion,  without  any  ill  import,  con- 
trary to  the  universal  use  of  writers. 

See  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north, 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
In  battailous  array.  A.  Philips. 

Outrage,  v.  a.  Injure  violently  or  contume- 
liously  ;  insult  roughly  and  tumultously. 

Ah  heavens !  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold, 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see ; 
How  can  the  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold  ! 

Spenser. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  embassadors  were  not  without 
peril  to  be  outraged. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they 
have  hope  of  doing  it  without  a  return. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency;  she  forgets 
her  modesty,  and  betrays  her  virtue,  by  giving  too 
long  an  audience. — Broome. 
Outrage,  v.  n.  Commit  exorbitancies.  Rare- 
Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in 
apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garish  co- 
lours.— Ascham. 
Outragious.  adj.    [Fr.  outrageux7\ 

1.  Violent ;  furious  ;  raging;  exorbitant;  tu- 
multuous ;  turbulent. 

Tyrannye  is  seygnorye  vyolent  and  oultrageous. — 
Caxton,  Boke  of  Good  Matters,  f.  ii.  b :  14S6. 

Under  him  they  committed  divers  the  most  out- 
ragious  villanies,  that  a  base  multitude  can  imagine. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  she  went  her  tongue  did  walk. 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despight. 
Provoking  him  by  her  outragious  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser. 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss, 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  211. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  swells  with  wrath  ;  he  makes  outragious  moan : 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground ; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  444. 
[It  should,  I  think,  be  written  outrageous ;  but  the 
custom  seems  otherwise.  (Dr.  Johnson.)  So  far 
from  custom  being  otherwise,  I  find  the  ancient 
form  of  the  word  to  be  with  -eous,  and  not  -ious. 
Milton  writes  it  both  ways;  in  the  passage  cited, 
outrageous.  See  also  Outragiously,  and  Out- 
ragiousness,  where  the  termination  of  -eous  is 
abundantly  shown.  Our  old  lexicography  has  also 
this  form.— Todd.~\ 

2.  Excessive ;  passing  reason  or  decency. 

The  outragious  decking  of  temples  and  churches 
with  gold  and  silver.— Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon 
against  Idolatry,  pt.  i. 

My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out- 
ragious panegyrick.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
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3.  Enormous  ;  atrocious. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outragious  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forged. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1, 

Outragiously.  adv.  In  an  outrageous  man- 
ner. 

1.  Violently;  tumultuously ;  furiously. 

That  people  will  have  colour  of  employment  given 
them,  by  which  they  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outragi- 
ously, as  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  labour  of  her  grief  outrageously  distract. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  vi. 

Let  lust  burn  never  so  outrageously  for  the  pre- 
sent, yet  age  will  in  time  chill  those  heats.— South, 
Sermons. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  people 
are  never  in  the  wrong:  they  have  been  so,  fre- 
quently and  outrageously,  both  in  other  countries 
and  in  this, — Burke,  On  tlie  Cause  of  the  present 
Discontents. 

2.  Excessively. 

Dispende  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too 
scarce,  so  that  thou  be  not  bounde  to  thy  tresour. 
Have  therin  attempraunce,  and  mesure,  whiche  in 
all  thynges  is  prouffy table. — Lord  Rivers,  Dictes  and 
Sayings,  sign.  B.  vii. 

Outragiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Outragious;  fury;  violence. 

Outrageousness  is  not  enduryng. — Lord  Rivers, 
Dictes  and  Sayings,  sign.  F.  viii. 

It  would  bridle  the  outragiousness  of  the  flesh. — 
Book  of  Homilies,  Sermon  on  the  Passion,  p.  ii. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  contented 
himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  without 
bringing  them  to  the  outragiousness  of  blows, — 
Dryden. 

Outraze.  v.  a.    Root  out  entirely. 

Yet  shall  the  axe  of  justice  hew  him  down, 
And  level  with  the  root  his  lofty  crown  : 
No  eye  shall  his  outrazed  impression  view, 
Nor  mortal  know  where  such  a  glory  grew. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

Outre,  adj.  [Fr.]  Extravagant ;  over- 
strained :  (condemned  by  Todd  as  '  a  most 
affected  and  needless  introduction  of  modern 
times '). 

As  Dr.  South  was  a  severe  satirist,  we  must  make 
some  allowance  for  this  description,  which  he  has 
made  somewhat  outre  to  answer  his  purpose. — 
Granger,  Biographical  History,  p.  217  :  2d  ed.  1775. 

Although  this  panegyric  be  somewhat  outre,  I  am 
willing  to  subscribe  to  it. — Dr.  Geddes,  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  :  1787. 
Outreach,  v.  a.    Go  beyond. 

This  usage  is  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
ages,  that  the  cause  and  author  outreach  remem- 
brance.— Carew. 

Our  forefathers  could  never  dream  so  high  a  crime 
as  parricide,  whereas  this  outreaches  that  fact,  and 
exceeds  the  regular  distinctions  of  murder. — Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Outreason.  v.  a.  Excel  in  reasoning ;  reason 
beyond. 

They  step  forth  men  of  another  spirit,  great  lin- 
guists, powerful  disputants,  able  to  cope  with  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  to  baffle  their  profoundest  Bab- 
bies, and  to  outreason  the  very  Athenians. — South, 
Sermons,  vii.  35. 
Outrtckon,  v.  a.  Exceed  in  assumed  com- 
putation. 

The  Egyptian  priests  pretended  an  exact  chrono- 
logy for  some  myriads  of  years  ;  and  the  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians  far  outreckon  them. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  tlie  Creed,  art.  i. 
Outreign.  v.  a.  Reign  through  the  whole  of. 
In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine, 
Till  they  outreigned  had  their  utmost  date. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  45. 

Outride,  v.  a.    Pass  by  in  riding. 

It  boots  not  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  betake 
yourself  to  your  chariot,  to  outride  the  shower. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Way  of  Peace,  dedication. 

If  you  will  send  me  to  the  farthest  sea 
To  fetch  you  pearls,  the  sun  shall  not  outride 
My  restlesse  course ;  nor  any  jewels  be 
Treasured  so  deep  in  the  profoundest  main, 
But  I  will  dig  them  thence,  and  come  again. 

Beaumont, Psyche,  p.  11 :  1651. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.  Dryden. 
Outride,  v.  n.    Travel  about  on  horseback, 
or  in  a  vehicle. 

By  distance  of  place  being  rendered  incapable  of 
paying  our  respects  to  him,  I  am  become  a  suitor  to 
you  to  constitute  an  outriding  lion,  or  (if  you  please) 
a  jackall  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit  our  homage  in 
a  more  particular  manner  than  is  hitherto  provided. 
— Addison,  Guardian,  no.  118. 

The  security  with  which  he  chose  to  prosecute 
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even  this  favourite, and,  in  ordinary  rase,  somewhat 
dangerous  amusement,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
equipage,  marked  Kins  James.  No  attendant  was 
within  sight;  indeed,  it  was  often  a  niee  strain  of 
flattery  to  permit  the  sovereign  to  suppose  he  had 
outridden  and  distanced  all  the  rest  of  the  chase. — 
<S<>  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Outrider,  s. 

1.  Summoner  whose  office  is  to  cite  men  be- 
fore the  sheriff. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  on  horseback  or  in 
a  vehicle. 

There  is  needful  to  be  an  outrider,  or  riding  sur- 
veyor, whose  business  should  be  to  visit  the  ports 
and  fleets. — Ma  yd  man,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  Ill): 

uan. 

Outrigger,  s.  Boat  of  which  the  rowlocks 
lie  beyond  the  side  :  (applied  to  certain 
canoes  in  which  a  platform  or  some  like  out- 
lying work  lies  beyond  the  sides). 

Mr.  Blaxland  . .  .  says,  '  That  the  canoes  of  the 
Papua,  or  woolly-haired  race,  are  always  single,  with 
outriggers ;  those  of  the  straight-haired  Polynesians 
generally  double.  The  canoes  of  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands have  elevated  prows  and  sterns,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  carrying  from  forty  to  sixty  men  ; 
but  being  of  very  frail  construction,  and  the  planks 
very  thin,  they  only  ventured  in  calm  weather  so 
much  as  ten  miles  from  land.  The  paddles  are  five 
feet  long:  on  the  north  shore  of  New  Guinea  he  has 
seen  canoes  ornamented  by  large  heads  at  the  bow 
and  stern.  From  these  countries  the  canoes  of  the 
woolly-haired  races  degenerate  towards  the  east,  till 
at  New  Caledonia  they  are  only  lit  for  the  quiet 
water  inside  the  reefs;  and  the  people  of  Erroo- 
nianga  and  Tanna  have  no  canoes  whatever. . . .  On 
the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  which  the  is- 
landers frequently  traverse  for  very  considerable 
distances,  and  which  [am  almost  inclined  to  suspect 
they  have  in  some  places  colonized,  canoes  formed 
of  hollow  trees,  with  outriggers,  were  met  with. 
At  Rockingham  Bay.  in  lat.  IS",  these  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  but  very  fairly-formed  bark  canoes  were 
found. — Jukes,  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage 
of  II.  M.S.  Fly,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Outright,  ado. 

1.  Immediately;  without  delay. 

When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their 
necks,  the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged 
outright.— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Completely. 

My  degrees  accom pi ish'd  in  the  beast, 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses, b.  ii. 

Outrival,  v.  a.    Surpass  in  excellence. 

There  have  been  liner  things  spoken  of  Augustus 
than  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his  age  having 
tried  to  outrival  one  another  upon  that  subject. — 
Addison,  Guardian,  no.  l'J8. 

Outroad.  s.    Excursion.  Hare. 

He  set  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that, 
issuing  out,  they  might  make  outroads  upon  the 
ways  of  Judea. — 1  .Maccabees,  xv.  il. 

Outroar.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  roaring.  Hare. 
O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  horned  herd ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Outroot.  v.  a.    Extirpate;  eradicate. 
Pernicious  discord  seems 
Outrooted  from  our  more  than  iron  age; 
Since  none,  not  ev'n  our  kings,  approach  their 
temples 

With  any  mark  of  war's  destructive  rage; 
But  sacrifice  unarm'd. 

lioive,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

Outrun,  v.  a. 

1.  Leave  behind  in  running. 

By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  2. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason.  Id.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there  is 
no  secrecy  comparably  to  celerity,  like  the  motion 
of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as  it  out- 
runs the  eye. — Bacon. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.  Dryden. 

If  the  disease  outrun  the  remedy,  the  patient 
dies  ;  if  the  remedy  outrun  the  disease,  the  patient 
is  saved. — I)r.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 

2.  Exceed. 

We  outrun  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting 
to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some 
future  project. — Addison. 
Vol.  II. 
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Outrun  the  constable.    Exceed  one's  income; 
get  into  debt. 

Outrush.  v.  n.    Rush  out.  Mare. 

Forthwith  out-rushed  a  gust,  which  backward  bore 
Our  gallies  to  the  Lsestrigonian  shore, 
Whose  crown  Antiphates  the  tyrant  wore. 

Garth,  Translation  from  Ovid.  Metamorphoses, 
b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 
Outsail,  v.  a.    Leave  behind  in  sailing. 
She  may  outsail  me  ;  I  am  a  carvel  to  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 
The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsails  other  ships. 
Broome. 

Outscape.  s.    Escape.  Rare. 

It  past 

Our  powres  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 

As  barr'd  all  outscape.  Chapman. 

Outscold.  v.  a.    Overcome  in  scolding. 

There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace. 
We  grant  thou  canst  out-scold  us. 

Shakespear,  King  John,\.  2.  (Rich.) 

Outscorn.  v.  a.    Bear  down  or  confront  by 
contempt. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  Voutscorn 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

Outsell,  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is 
sold  ;  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than  another. 

It  would  soon  improve  to  such  a  height  as  to  out- 
sell our  neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the  pro- 
portion of  our  exported  commodities.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Gain  a  higher  price. 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm — I  see  her  yet — 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too ;  she  gave  it  me,  and  said 
She  prized  it  once.        Shakespear,  Cymbeliue,  ii.  4. 

Outset,  s.    Opening  ;  beginning. 

These  masters,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  their  strains, 
were  careful  to  preserve  air. — Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on  English  Church  Mustek, 
p. 110. 

Outshine.  V.  a. 

1.  Emit  lustre. 

Witness,  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death : 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

2.  Excel  in  lustre. 

By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 

Beauty  and  greatness  are  so  eminently  joined  in 
your  royal  highness,  that  it  were  not  easy  for  any 
but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  outshines 
the  other. — Dryden. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters. 
— Addison. 

We  should  see  such  as  would  outshine  the  rebel- 
lious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in  their 
gallantry  as  in  their  cause. — Id.,  Freeholder. 

Such  accounts  are  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of 
those  only  who  have  outshone  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  rank  as  well  as  their  virtues. — Bishop  Alter- 
bury. 

Happy  you  ! . . . 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  outshine, 
As  others'  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine. 

Pope,  Vertwmnus  and  Pomona. 

Outshoot.  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  to  outshoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden. 

2.  Shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  fore- 
fathers'mark  ;  but  write  one  after  another,  and  so 
the  dance  goes  round  in  a  circle. — Norris. 

Outshut.  v.  a.    Exclude.  Hare. 

He  outshuts  my  prayer. 

Donne,  Divine  Poems,  ch.  iii. 

Outside,  s. 

1.  Superficies;  surface;  external  part. 

What  pity  that  so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head 
should  not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it.— Sir  It. 
L'  Estrange. 

At  Once  [she]  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms; 
The  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was. 
Gave  way  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  157. 

2.  Extreme  part ;  part  remote  from  the 
middle. 

Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flame  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth,  those  parts  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  are  blacked  and 
turned  into  a  coal.— Bacon. 
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3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 

The  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside 
of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  their  due  time. 
— Locke. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions. — Addi sun,' Spectator. 

Turn  from  the  vagrant  Arab  and  the  agricultural 
Briton  to  a  nation  existing  in  a  high  state  of  artifi- 
cial civilisation  ;  the  Chinese  proverbs  frequently 
allude  to  magnificent  buildings.  Affecting  9  more 
solemn  exterior  than  all  other  nations,  a  favourite 
proverb  with  them  is, '  A  grave  and  majestic  outside 
is,  as  it  were,  the  palace  of  the  soul.' — /.  Disraellt 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

4.  The  utmost.  Burbarous. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre,  they  reckon 
the  outside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.—  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

5.  Person  ;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her 
Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  2. 
Your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman.— Bacon. 

What  adinir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so  ? 
An  outside  /  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing  and  thy  love. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  5G7. 

6.  Outer  side  ;  part  not  inclosed. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside. — Spectator. 

If  I  should  seem  now  and  then  to  trifle  upon  the 
road,— or  should  sometimes  put  on  a  fool's  cap  with 
a  bell  to  it.  for  a  moment  or  two  as  we  pass  along, — 
don't  fly  off, — but  rather  courteously  give  me  credit 
for  a  little  more  wisdom  than  appears  upon  my  out- 
side;—and  as  we  jog  on,  either  laugh  with  me,  or  at 
me,  or  in  short,  do  anything,  —  only  keep  your 
temper. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

You  might  have  rumpled  and  crumpled,  and 
doubled  and  creased,  and  fretted  and  fridged  the 
outside  of  them  all  to  pieces ;— in  short,  you  might 
have  played  the  very  devil  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  not  one  of  the  insides  of  them  would 
have  been  one  button  the  worse  for  all  you  had  done 
to  them. — Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv. 

'  Perhaps  he  lives  here,  and  is  calling  to  me.  I 
never  thought  of  that.  Can  I  open  the  door  from 
the  outside,  I  wonder.  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  can.' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Tom  Pinch's  sister  was  governess  in  a  family, 
a  lofty  family;  perhaps  the  wealthiest  brass  aiid 
copper  founders'  family  known  to  mankind.  They 
lived  at  Cambcrwell;  in  a  house  so  big  and  fierce, 
that  its  mere  outside,  like  the  outside  of  a  giant's 
castle,  struck  terror  into  vulgar  minds,  and  made 
bold  persons  quail.  There  was  a  great  front  gate; 
with  a  great  bell,  whose  handle  was  in  itself  a  note 
of  admiration  ;  and  a  great  lodge  ;  which  being  close 
to  the  house,  rather  spoilt  the  look-out  certainly, 
but  made  the  look-in  tremendous. — Ibid.,  ch.  ix. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'  Now  mind,'  said  a  thin  sharp  voice  in  the  dark. 
*  I  and  my  son  go  inside,  because  the  roof  is  full,  but 
you  agree  only  to  charge  us  outside  prices.  It's 
quite  understood  that  we  won't  pay  more.  Is  it  ?  ' 
'  All  right,  sir,'  replied  the  guard.  '  Is  there  any- 
body inside  now?'  inquired  the  voice.  'Three  pas- 
sengers,' returned  the  guard.  '  Then  I  ask  the 
three  passengers  to  witness  this  bargain,  if  they  will 
be  so  good,' said  the  voice.  'My  boy,  I  think  we 
may  safely  get  in.'  In  pursuance  of  which  opinion, 
two  people  took  their  seats  in  the  vehicle,  which  was 
solemnly  licensed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  any 
six  persons  who  could  be  got  in  at  the  door.  '  That 
was  lucky! '  whispered  the  old  man,  when  they  moved 
on  again.  '  And  a  great  stroke  of  policy  in  you  to 
observe  it.  He,  he,  lie !  We  couldn't  have  gone 
outside.  I  should  have  died  of  the  rheumatism.'— 
Ibid.,  ch.  viii. 

Outsin.  v.  a.    Sin  beyond  another. 

If  upon  that  presumption  we  go  on,  we  may  out- 
sin  that  season  of  grace  and  repentance,  and  become 
hardened  therein.  —  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  229: 
1730. 

Outsit,  v.  a.    Sit  beyond  the  time  of  any 
thing;  sit  longer  than  another. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his 
time,  as  well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure  I— South, 
Sermons. 

Outskin.  s.    Surface.  Hare. 

And  those  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
The  bark  and  out-skin  of  a  commonwealth 
Or  state. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Coronation, 
v.  1.  (Rich.) 

Outskip.  v.  a.    Avoid  by  flight. 

Thou  lost   thyself,  child  Drusus,  when  thou 
thought'st 

Thou  could'st  outskip  my  vengeance,  or  outstand 
The  power  I  had  to  crush  thee  into  air. 

B.  donson,  Sejanus 
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Outskirt.  s.    Suburb  ;  outpart. 

It  [the  plague]  appeared  to  be  only  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  in  the  most  obscure  alleys. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  470. 

Outsleep.  v.  a.    Sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time  : 
I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

Outsoar.  v.  a.    Soar  beyond. 

Let  them  clog  their  wings  with  the  remembrance 
of  these  who  have  outsoarcd  them,  not  in  vain 
opinion,  but  true  worth.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government 
of  the  Tongue,  §  9. 
Outsound.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  sound. 

The  hammers  and  melody  of  the  instruments 
might  outsound  tho  din  within  him.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  634r 
Outspeak,  v.  a.    Speak  something  beyond  ; 
exceed. 

Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Outspeed.  v.  a.    Outstrip  in  speed  or  velo- 
city. 

Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  cloud-covered  realms  of  the 
north, 

The  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding  he  rode, 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high, 
And  home  let  him  haste,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 
Solemn,  and  slow,  and  serene,  and  bright, 
Leading  the  day  and  outspeeding  the  night, 
With  the  powers  of  a  world  of  perfect  light. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Outspm.  v.  a.    Exhaust.  Rare. 
Ofttimes  when  Giles  doth  finde 
Harsh  sights  at  home,  Giles  wisheth  he  were  blind ; 
All  this  doth  Jone ;  or  that  his  long-yearn'd  life 
Were  quite  outspun ;  the  like  wish  hath  his  wife. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  42.  (Rich.) 
Outsport.  t>.  a.    Sport  beyond. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to.outsport  discretion. 

Sliakespcar,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Outspread,  v.  a.    Extend;  diffuse. 

With  sails  outspread  we  fly.  Pope-. 
Outsprlngr.  v.  n.  Originate. 

As  that  there  comen  is  to  Tyrians  court, 
.Shieas,  one  outsprong  of  Trojan  blood, 
To  whom  fair  Dido  would  herself  be  wed. 

Surrey,  Virgile,  sEneis,  b.  iv.  (Rich.) 

Outstand.  v.  a. 

1.  Support ;  resist. 

Each  could  demolish  the  other's  work  with  ease 
enough,  but  not  a  man  of  them  tolerably  defend 
his  own ;  which  was  sure  never  to  outstand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made. — Woodward. 

2.  Stand  beyond  the  proper  time. 

I  have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  th'  tender  of  our  present. 

Shakes}iear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
Outstanding,  part.  adj.    Standing  beyond 
the  proper  time :   (as,  '  An  outstanding 
debt'). 

Outstare.  v.  a.  Face  down  ;  browbeat ;  out- 
face with  effrontery. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
To  win  thee,  lady. 

Sliakcspear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 
Those  curtain'd  windows,  this  self-prison'd  eye, 
Outstares  the  lids  of  large-lookt  tyranny.  Crashaic. 

Outstretch,  v.  a.    Extend  ;  spread  out. 

Out-stretched  he  lay  on  the  cold  ground  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  851. 
A  mountain,  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  out-stretch'd  in  circuit  wide. 
Lay  pleasant.  Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  253. 

Outstride.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  striding. 
Outstriding  the  colossus  of  the  sun. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 
Outstrip,  v.  a.    Outgo ;  leave  behind  in  a 
race. 

If  thou  wilt  out-strip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off; 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her.      Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Thou  both  their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Out-stript  than  they  did,  all  that  went  before. 

B.  Jonson. 

My  soul,  more  earnestly  released, 
Will  out-strip  hers :  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 
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A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  hare  oidstript. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 
and  thereby  out-stript  them  at  length  in  point  of 
knowledge. — South,  Sermons. 

With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thraciaii  courser,  and  outstripped  the  rapid 
flood. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  441. 
Not  so  with  Oates's  party ;  and  the  time  they  lost  in 
unfastening  the  gate,  which  none  of  them  chose  to 
leap,  enabled  Dick  to  put  additional  space  betwixt 
them.   It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  his  inten- 
tion altogether  to  outstrip  his  pursuers;  the  chase 
seemed  to  give  him  excitement,  which  he  was  willing 
to  prolong,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  his 
safety. —  W.  II.  A  insworth,  Rookwood,  b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
Outsubtle.  v.  a.   Exceed  in  subtletv.  Hare. 
The  devil  I  think 
Cannot  out-subtile  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas, 
iv.  2.  (Rich.) 
Outs  we  Sr.  v.  a.    Overpower  by  swearing. 
We  shall  have  old  swearing, 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Ven  ice,  iv.  2. 
Outsweat.  v.  a.    Work  out  laboriously. 

Out  upon't,  caveat  emptor ;  let  the  fool  out-sweat 
it,  that  thinks  he  has  got  a  catch  on't. — Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  i.  1.  (Rich.) 
Outsweeten.  v.  a.    Excel  in  sweetness. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azured  harebell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which,  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Outswell.  v.  a.  Overflow. 

A  sad  text  in  a  sadder  time ;  in  which  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  swelled  not  so  high  with  inundation  of 
water  in  the  letter,  as  the  waters  in  the  metaphor, 
outswelling  and  breaking  down  their  banks,  have 
overflown  both  our  church  and  state.  —  Hewyt, 
Sermon,  p.  185 :  1658. 

Outtaik.  v.  a.   [the  t  doubled  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]    Overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  outtaik  us  all. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Outtell.  v.  a.    [tell  =  count ;  the  t  double.] 
Overreckon.  Marc. 

This  is  the  place,  I  have  out-told  the  clock 
For  haste ;  he  is  not  here. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tlie  Coxcomb, 
i.  1.  (Rich.) 

Outtbrow.  v.  a.    [the  t  double.]  Eject. 
Firebrand  of  Hell,  first  tynd  in  Phlegeton 

By  thousand  furies,  and  from  thence  outthrouen , 
Into  this  world  to  work  confusion, 

And  set  it  all  on  fire  by  force  unknowen, 
Is  wicked  Discord. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  2, 1.  (Rich.) 

Outtong-ue.  v.  a.  [the  t  double.]  Bear  down 
by  noise. 

Let  him  do  his  spite, 
My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signiory 
Shall  outtongue  his  complaints. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

Outtop.  v.  a.  [the  /  double.]  Overtop  ;  make 
of  less  importance  ;  obscure. 

The  treasurer  began  then  to  outtop  me ;  and 
appeared  to  my  thoughts  likely  enough,  by  his 
daring  and  boldness,  in  time  to  do  as  much  to  your 
grace.— Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Letter,  Cabala,  p.  91: 
1624. 

Outvalue.  v.  a.    Transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected  joys, 
that  outvalues  and  transcends  all  those  momentary 
pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake. — Boyle. 
Outvenom.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  poison. 

'Tis  slander ; 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tor.gue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Outvie,  v.  a.    Overcome  in  display.  Rare. 

For  folded  flocks  on  fruitful  plains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  bo  still  endea- 
vouring to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes,  as 
well  as  to  outvie  those  of  his  own  rank. — Addison. 
Outvillain.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  villany.  Rare. 

He  hath  outvillain'd  villainy  so  far,  that  the  ra- 
ritv  redeems  him. — Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  3. 

Outvoice,  v.  a.     Outroar;  exceed  in  cla- 
mour. Rare. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  tho  deep-mouth'd 
sea.  Shakespear,  nenry  V.  v.  chorus. 

Nothing  but  thunder  could  out-voice  him.— Alles- 
tree,  Sermons,  p.  217 :  1681. 
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Outvote,  r.  a.    Conquer  by  plurality  of  suf- 
frages. 

They  were  out-voted  by  other  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, neither  for  fame  nor  number  less  than  them- 
selves.— South,  Sermons. 

Outwalk,  v.  a.    Exceed  the  walking  of  a 
spectre  :  (see  Walk,  in  the  fifth  sense). 

Have  I  . . .  outwatch'd, 
Yea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive 
In  solitary  circle,  worn  my  boots, 
Knees,  arms,  and  elbows  out ! 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

Outwall.  s. 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  outwall,  open  this  purse  and  take 
What  it  contains.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Outward,  adj.    [A.S.  titweard.J 

1.  Materially  external. 

2.  External ;  visible  :  (opposed  to  inward). 

If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians  ? 

Shakespear,  Coriotanus,  i.  6. 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outivard  side ! 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repentance, 
not  only  outivard.  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  but 
also  inward,  by  the  motions  of  the  spirit.—  (I 'hula 
Duty  of  Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave :  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  395. 

If  this  were  ever  his  in  outward  being, 
Or  but  his  own  true  love's  projected  shade, 
Now  that  at  length  by  certain  proof  he  knows 
That,  whether  real  or  a  magic  show, 
AVhate'er  it  was,  it  is  no  longer  so ; 
Though  heart  be  lonesome,  hope  laid  low, 
Yet,  lady,  deem  him  not  unblest ; 
The  certainty  that  struck  hope  dead 
Hath  left  contentment  in  her  stead : 

And  that  is  next  to  best  1  Coleridge. 

No  wonder,  when  there  is  this  contrast  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  that  painful  collisions 
come  of  it. — George  Eliot  (signature),  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

3.  Extrinsic;  adventitious. 

Princes  have  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outivard  honour,  for  an  inward  toil. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn'd  your  sin 
For  outward  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence. 

4.  Foreign,  not  intestine. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 
with  some  sedition  within  doors. — Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

G.  In  Theology.     Carnal ;  corporeal ;  not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself 
up  by  prayer,  the  outward  man  is  surprized  in  some 
other  posture  ;  God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  outivard  form  of 
the  body. — Duppa. 

We  may  also  pray  against  temporal  punishments, 
that  is,  any  outward  affliction,  but  this  with  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ—  Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Outward,  s.    External  form. 

I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outivard,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
Outward,  adv.     Outwards;    to  foreign 

parts  :  (as  '  A  ship  outivard  bound'). 
Outwardly,  adv. 

1.  Externally  :  (opposed  to  inwardly). 

That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Grieved  with  disgrace,  remaining  in  their  fears  : 
However  seeming  outwardly  content, 
Yet  th'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  bears. 

Daniel, 

2.  In  appearance,  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  practise ;  nay,  which  they  out- 
wardly seem  to  despise.— Bishop  Sprat. 
Outwards,  adv.    Towards  the  outer  parts. 

Do  not  black  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  by  reason 
that  the  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  out- 
wards, but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  reflected 
and  refracted  within  them  until  it  be  stifled  and 
lost?— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
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Outwatch.  v.  a.    Surpass  in  watchfulness. 
Have  1  . . .  outwatch'd. 
Yea,  and  outwalked  say  ghost  alive! 

B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great  Hermes. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  85. 

Outwear,  v.  a. 

1.  Wear  out. 

He... 

To  live,  and  to  encrease  his  race,  himself  outwears. 

Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

2.  Pass  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  I  the  night  out-wear. 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  C01. 

3.  Last  longer  than  something  else. 

Outweed.  v.  a.    Extirpate  as  a  weed. 
Wrath  is  a  lire,  and  jealousy  a  weed: 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out- 
weed.  Spenser. 

Outweep.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  weeping. 
Meanwhile  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Out  weeps  a  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis, eclx  i . 
His  cries  outu-ept  his  widest  wound. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Uondibert,  b.  ii.  canto  ii. 

Outweigh,  v.  a. 

1.  Exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
the  supporting  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may  be 
equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added  power 
whereby  it  is  outweighed  and  moved. — Hishop  Wil- 
kins,  Mathematical  Mat/irk. 

1  tell  you,  my  friend,  that,  were  all  my  former  sins 
doubled"  in  weight  and  in  dye,  such  a  villany  would 
have  outglared  and  outweighed  them  all. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  Preponderate  ;  excel  in  value  or  influence. 

If  any  think  brave  death  out-iveighs  bad  life, 
Let  him  express  his  disposition. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  G. 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  see, 
Your  truth  to  him  out-weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  2. 

Whenever  he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery 
out-weigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by 
resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on  himself 
the  death  he  desires.— Locke. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  attended  with  the 
poverty  of  some  of  them,  which  is  balanced  and  out- 
weighed  by  many  single  advantages. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Outwell.  v.  a.    Pour  out.  Bare. 

As  when  old  father  Nilus  gins  to  swell, 
With  timely  pride  about  the  /Egyptian  vale, 
His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell, 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale.  Spenser. 

Outwent,  v.  a.  Outgo,  to  which  word  it 
is  complementary  in  the  past  tense.  See 
Wend. 

For  frank,  well  ordered  and  continual  hospitality, 
he  outwent  all  shew  of  competence. — Carew. 

While  you  practised  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
outwent  .ill  other  captains;  and  have  si:ice  found 
none  but  yourself  alone  to  surpass. — Dryden. 

Many  knew  him  and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all 
cities,  and  outwent  them,  and  came  together  unto 
him. — Mark,  vi.  3:5. 

Outwin.  v.  a.    Get  out  of.  Bare. 

It  is  a  darksome  delve  far  under  ground. 
With  thorns  and  barren  brakes  environ'd  round, 
That  none  the  same  may  easily  outwin  ; 
Vet  many  waics  to  enter  may  be  found, 
But  none  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  1,  20. 
Outwind.  v.  a.    Extricate  ;  unloose.  Bare. 
When  shalt  thou  once  outwind 
Thyself  from  this  sad  yoke? 

Dr.  H.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii  71. 

Outwingr.  v.  a.    Outstrip  ;  outgo.  Bare. 
His  courser  springs 
O'er  hills  and  lawns,  and  even  a  wish  outwings. 

Garth.  Translation  from  Ovid. 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwing'd. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Outwit,  v.a.  Cheat;  overcome  by  stratagem. 
The  truer  hearted  any  man  is,  the  more  liable  he 
is  to  be  imposed  on;  and  then  the  world  calls  it 
out-witting  a  man,  when  he  is  only  out-knaved. — 
Sir  H-  L' Estrange. 

Justice  forbids  defrauding,  or  going  beyond  our 
brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can  overreach  and 
outwit  him  in  the  same. — Kettlewell. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  him- 
self out-witted  by  Ca;sar  and  broke  with  him. — 
Dryden. 

Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  indeed  more 
natural  in  the  direct  consequence  of  effects  and 
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causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  nut-wit  them- 
selves ;  and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence,  to 
trip  up  their  own  heels. — Sunlit,  Sermons. 

He  was  deeply  learned,  without  possessing  useful 
knowledge;  sagacious  in  many  individual  cases, 
without  having  real  wisdom  ;  .  .  .  a  lover  of  negotia- 
tions, in  which  he  was  always  outwitted;  and  one 
who  feared  war,  where  conquest  might  have  been 
easy. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Outwork,    Verb  of  which  Out  wrought  is 

the  past  participle. 
Outwork,  s.    Parts  of  a  fortification  next 
the  enemy  ;  any  work  raised  outwardly  to 
fortify  or  defend. 

Take  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy  royal,  which 
are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every  great  ship 
is  an  impregnable  fort;  and  our  many  safe  and 
commodious  ports  as  the  redoubts  to  secure  them.— 
liacon. 

When  the  soul  is  beaten  from  its  first  station,  and 
the  mounds  and  outworks  of  virtue  are  once  broken 
down,  it  becomes  quite  another  thing  from  what  it 
was  before. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  369. 

Heath  hath  taken  in  the  out-works, 
And  now  assails  the  fort ;  I  feel,  I  feel  him, 
Gnawing  my  heart-strings. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy. 

Outworn,  part.  Consumed  or  destroyed  by 
use. 

Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn. _ 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  579. 

Outworth.  v.  a.    Excel  in  value.  Bare. 
A  beggar's  book 
Out  worths  a  noble's  blood. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI IT.  i.  1. 

Outwrest.  v.  a.    Extort  by  violence.  Bare. 
The  growing  anguish 
Rankled  so  sore  and  fester'd  inwardly, 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  outwrest.  Spenser. 

Outwrought.  part.  o/"Outwork.  Outdone; 
exceeded  in  efficacy. 

In  your  violent  acts, 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
The  boiling  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildness, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  winds, 
Be  all  out  wrought  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

IS.  Jonson. 

Outzany.  ».  a.  Exceed  in  buffoonery.  Bare. 
O,  run  not  proud  of  this  :  yet,  take  thy  due  : 
Thou  dost  outzany  Cokely.     IS.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Ouzel,  s.  [Provincial  French  avicelle,  from 
Lat.  avis  =  bir&',  German,  amsel  =  black- 
bird ;  ?  cage-bird  as  opposed  to  the  larger 
poultry. — see  Thrush.]  In  the  previous 
editions  explained  '  Blackbird.'  As  far  as 
the  extracts  go  this  is  probably  correct. 
That  from  Ilakewill  identifies  the  two  birds 
by  name.  In  Shakespear  the  bill  points  also 
to  the  blackbird  as  well  as  the  word  each, 
the  hen  blackbird  being  brown  rather  than 
black.  Perhaps,  indeed,  ouzeleocli  is  one 
word.  Spenser  seems  to  have  meant  the 
blackbird  by  mavis.  If  so,  what  he  meant 
by  the  ouzel  is  uncertain.  At  present  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  bird  the  word, 
when  it  stands  alone,  designates,  inasmuch 
as  it  rarely  does  so.  Hence,  it  is  generic 
rather  than  specific,  the  birds  to  which  it 
applies  being  both,  though  in  somewhat 
different  deprees,  akin  to  the  thrush. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft, 
The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  day's  merriment 

Spenser,  Epithalamium, 
The  ousel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night's  Dream, 
iii.  l.song. 

Thrushes  and  ousels,  or  blackbirds,  were  com- 
monly sold  for  threepence  it-piece. — Ilakewill,  Apo- 
logy. 

a.  Preceded  by  ring.  Turdus  torquatus. 
The  ring  ouzel  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  and  its  migrations  are  thus  decidedly  op- 
posite as  to  season  to  those  of  the  fieldfare  and  red- 
wing which  visit  us  in  winter.  ...  In  its  appearance 
the  ring  ouzel  resembles  the  blackbird;  but  it  fre- 
quents wild  and  hilly  uncultivated  tracts  of  country 
rather  than  those  which  are  enclosed  and  inhabited. 
They  fly  rapidly,  are  shy  and  difficult  of  approach, 
unless  you  are  near  their  nest,  when  they  become 
bold  and  clamorous,  endeavouring  by  various  arts 
to  entice  the  intruder  to  follow  them  away  from 
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treasured  eggs  or  young. — l'arrcll, History  oflirilith 
Birds. 

In  traversing  the  hills  in  summer  and  early 
autumn,  one  sometimes,  though  rarely,  conies  upon 
a  pair  of  ring-ouzels,  or  perhaps  a  small  scattered 
flock,  in  a  corry  or  on  a  rocky  declivity;  but  the 
number  thus  seen  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
ramble  is  small.  By  the  end  of  August,  however, 
when  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash  assume  a 
bright  red  colour,  great  numbers  of  these  birds  are 
to  be  seen  feeding  upon  them  in  the  glens.  In  the 
Birch-wood  at  Inverenzie,  near  this  place,  was  a 
rowan-tree  covered  with  berries,  to  which  the  ring- 
ouzels  were  resorting.  They  emit,  on  being  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed,  a  kind  of  scream,  followed  by  a 
series  of  chucks,  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  wheat- 
ear,  but  much  louder.  On  this  account,  and  because 
they  are  often  found  in  places  where  juniper,  called 
aiten,  is  abundant,  they  are  in  all  this  district  called 
aiten-chackarts.  The  wheatears,  which  are  com- 
mon enough,  are  called  steen-chackarts. — W.  Mac- 
gittivray,  Natural  History  ofDeeside  and  Braemar, 
ch.xxiii.  p.  200:  1855. 

b.  Preceded  by  water.     Dipper ;  Cinclus 
aquaticus. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  dipper  or  water  ouzel  from  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  that  exist  even  to  the  present  time 
in  reference  not  only  to  its  power  of  diving,  which 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  accomplished  without  any 
perceivable  muscular  effort,  but  that  it  can  also 
walk  at  the  bottom  when  under  water  with  the  same 
ease  that  other  birds  walk  on  dry  land. — 1'arrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 

Oval.  adj.  [Lat.  ovalis,  from  ovum  =  egg.] 
Having  the  character  of  an  egg:  (generally 
in  respect  to  its  shape  or  outline). 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  itself  on  both 
sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards.— Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  in  an  oval  orbit,  circling  run  ; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight. 
In  solar  glory  sunk.  Sir  H.  Blackmore. 

Oval.  s.    Oval  object;  oval  outline. 

A  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  angles,  or  an 
oval  is  that  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg.—  Watts, 
Logick. 

Ovarian,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  an  ovary. 

Perhaps  the  most  correct  general  statement  on 
the  subject  would  be  this:  that  there  is  a  periodic 
return  of  ovarian  excitement  which  tends  to  the 
maturation  and  extrusion  of  ovules. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  097:  1853. 

Ovarious.  adj.    Consisting  of  eggs.  Bare. 

He  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clinging,  gathers  his  ovurious  food.  Thomson. 

Ovarium,  s.    [Lat.]    In  Anatomy.  Recep- 
tacles for  e^ps.    See  Ovum  and  Ovule. 
a.  In  Animal  Physiology . 

The  essential  part  of  the  female  generative  system 
is  that  in  which  the  ova  are  prepared;  the  other 
organs  are  merely  accessory,  and  are  not  to  be 
lound  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  ovaria  and  testes 
are  so  extremely  like  each  other  that  the  difference 
between  them  can  scarcely  be  distinguished;  and 
the  same  is  true  regarding  the  conditions  of  these 
organs  in  man,  at  an  early  period  of  development. 
In  many  of  the  lower  orders  the  ovarium  consists  of 
a  loose  tissue  containing  many  cells  in  which  the 
ova  are  formed,  and  from  which  they  escape  by  the 
rupture  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  higher  animals,  as 
in  the  human  female,  the  tissue  of  the  ovarium  is 
more  compact,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
stroma;  and  the  ova  except  when  they  are  ap- 
proaching maturity,  can  only  be  distinguished  in 
the  interstices  of  this  by  the  aid  of  a  high  magnify- 
ing power. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  9l32:  1853. 

Growths  normally  recurring  in  certain  places  at 
certain  intervals,  are  accompanied  by  local  forma- 
tions of  blood-vessels.  The  periodic  "maturation  uf 
ova  among  the  Mammalia  supplies  an  instance. 
Through  the  stroma  of  an  ovarium  are  distributed 
innumerable  minute  vesicles,  which,  in  their  early 
stages,  are  microscopic.  Of  these,  severally  con- 
tained in  their  minute  ovisacs,  any  one  may  deve- 
lop: the  determining  cause  being  probably  some 
slight  excess  of  nutrition.  When  the  development 
is  becoming  rapid,  the  capillaries  of  the  neighbour- 
ing stroma  increase  and  form  a  plexus  on  the  walls 
of  the  ovisac.  Now  since  there  is  no  typical  distri- 
bution of  the  developing  ova;  and  since  the  increase 
of  an  ovum  to  a  certain  size  precedes  t  he  increase 
of  vascularity  round  it;  we  can  scarcely  help  con- 
cluding that  the  setting  up  of  currents  towards  the 
point  of  growth  determines  the  formation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  It  may  be  that  having  once  com- 
menced, this  local  vascular  structure  completes 
itself  in  a  typical  manner ;  but  it  seems  clear  that 
this  greater  development  of  blood-vessels  around 
the  growing  ovum  is  initiated  by  the  draught  towards 
it— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, ch.  viii. 
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b.  In  Veyetuhle  Physiology. 

The  parts  which  compose  the  innermost  whorl  or  | 
whorls,  are  termed  carpels  ;  .  .  .  and  when  they  are  | 
not  united  together,  each  is  also  considered  as  a 
'  pistil.'  This  pistil,  whether  simple  or  compound, 
consists  essentially  of  an  'ovarium'  or  'gerinen,'| 
containing  the  young  seed  or  'ovules;'  and  of  a  I 
'stigma,'  or  glandular  summit,  which  is  either  I 
seated  immediately  upon  the  ovarium,  or  on  a  sort  j 
of  stalk,  called  the  '  style,'  interposed  between  them. 
The  construction  of  the  compound  pistil  will  he 
more  readily  understood,  by  considering  the  man-  j 
ner  in  which  the  carpels  themselves  may  be  sup- 
posed to  originate.   Each  carpel  is  an  organ,  analo-  | 
gous  to  a  leaf  folded  inwards  upon  its  midrib,  so  as 
to  bring  the  edges  into  contact,  which  cohere  and 
form  the  '  placenta,'  and  upon  this  the  ovules  are 
produced.   In  general,  the  carpels  may  be  likened 
to  a  sessile  leaf;  but  in  a  few  cases  they  are  furnished 
with  a  support  analogous  to  the  petiole.   When  two 
or  more  carpels  are  placed  closely  in  contact,  and 
adhere  together  by  their  sides,  the  compound  ova- 
rium will  contain  two  or  more 'cells.'   And  if  the 
styles  and  stigmas  also  cohere,  the  pistil  will  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  organ,  although,  in  fact, 
compounded  of  two  or  more  carpels.  —  Henslow, 
Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
§  100. 

Ovary,  s.    Same  as  Ovarium. 

The  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it,  is 
in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is  some- 
what long  and  inverted.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

ovate,  adj.  Of  an  oval  figure ;  marked 
ovally. 

Two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  belly  consist  of 
larger  scales,  ovate  and  imbricate. — Russell,  Account 
of  Indian  Serpents,  p.  7. 
Ovation,  s.     [Lat.  ovutio,  -om*.]  Lesser 
triumph  among  the  Romans  allowed  to 
those  commanders  who  had  won  a  victory 
without  much  bloodshed,  or  defeated  some 
less  formidable  enemy. 

His  ovation  being  the  prime  of  his  strength ;  his 
noise  and  report  of  his  victories  being  the  only  means 
to  persuade  the  reader  that  he  hath  obtained  theiu. 
Hammond,  Works,  ii.  167. 

Ovation  was  allow'd 
For  conquest  purchased  without  blood. 

Butler,  JIudibras,  ii.  2,  733. 

Oven.  s.  [A.S.  of  en."]  Arched  cavity  heated 
with  fire  to  bake  bread. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 
A  flake  of  fire,  that  flashing  in  his  beard, 
Him  all  amazed.  Spenser. 

Here's  yet  in  the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
the  baking. — Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hollow 
close  places,  matted  one  upon  another;  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter,  and 
eat  nothing. — Bacon. 

Over.  s.  [German  iifer  =  bank,  shore.]  Found 
only  in  geographical  names,  as  the  pre- 
position ;  the  two,  however,  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent words.    See  extract. 

Over  hath  a  double  signification  in  the  names  of 
places,  according  to  the  different  situations  of  them. 
If  the  place  be  upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  ofre,  a  brink  or  bank :  but  if  there  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  another  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  of  nether,  then  over  is 
from  the  Gothic  nfar,  above. — Gibson,  Camden. 

Over.  prep.    [A.S.  ofer.~] 

1.  Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or  dig- 
nity. 

How  happy  some  o'er  other  some  cm  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  iJream,  i.  1, 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest ; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroider'd  was  his  vest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  776. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem  will 
have  one  advantage  over  most  commentaries,  that  it 
is  not  made  upon  conjectures. — Pope. 

It  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge 
on,  by  shewing  the  advantages  which  the  Christian 
world  has  over  the  heathen. — Swift. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority  : 
(opposed  to  under). 

The  church  has  over  her  bishops,  able  to  silence 
the  factious,  no  less  by  their  preaching  than  by  their 
authority. — South,  Sermons. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign, 
not  over,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the 
people. — Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 

3.  Above  in  place  :  (opposed  to  beloiv). 

He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walked  over  head. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lust,  iv.  8. 
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Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care  ; 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 
1.  Across  ;  from  side  to  side :    (as,  '  He  ! 
leaped  over  the  brook  '). 

Come  o'er  the  bourne,  Bessy,  to  me; 
She  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6,  song.  I 
Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  Avernus, 
poison  birds  which  fly  over  them. — Bacon,  Natural 
ami  Experimental  History. 

The  neese  lly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  710. 

5.  Through ;  diffusely. 

All  the  world  over,  those  that  received  not  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  his  doctrines  of  purity  and 
perseverance,  were  signally  destroyed. — Hammond.  | 

6.  Upon. 

Wise  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  over  fames, 
as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs.— Bacon. 

Angelick  quires 
Sung  heavenly  anthems  of  his  victory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  593. 

7.  Before  :   (only  used  in  the  expression 
'  over  night '). 

On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  whatso  thereto  did  need. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

Over.  ado. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ;  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.— 
Luke,  vi.  38. 

2.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned. 

Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 
be  of  necessary  use;  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law. 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

When  they  had  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack. — Exodus,  xvi.  18. 

The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and 
a  month's  pay  oi>er,  were  sent  into  their  countries. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit,  and 
twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth :  a  small  matter  over 
or  under. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  From  side  to  side. 

The  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  form, 
bound  together  with  a  circular  rim,  above  a  foot 
over. —  Grew. 

4.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he 
had  chosen. — Bacon. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  is  not  brought  over 
with  the  coral. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

A.  Philips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

The  first  came  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy  gar- 
ment.— Genesis,  xxv.  25. 

7.  Past. 

Soliman  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of  his 
fury  being  something  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 
intreated. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Meditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of 
anger,  how  it  troubles  man's  life ;  and  the  best  time 
to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  lit 
is  thoroughly  over.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  368. 

The  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot  be 
undone,  and  for  it  the  sinner  is  only  answerable  to 
God  or  his  vicegerent.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercise  of  holy  Living. 

He  will,  as  soon  as  his  first  surprize  is  over,  begin 
to  wonder  how  such  a  favour  came  to  be  bestowed 
on  him. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

There  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay, 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day  ; 
With  me,  alas  1  with  me  those  joys  are  o'er, 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  iv.  ode  i. 

8.  Throughout :  completely. 

Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine 
goodness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trilling 
must  be  their  plea  \— South,  Sermons. 
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D.  With  repetition  ;  another  time, 
lie  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Sitting  or  standing  still  confined  to  roar, 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  o'er  and  o'er. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  201. 
He  cramm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  every  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.  Harte. 

10.  Extraordinary  ;  in  a  great  degree. 

The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  over  diffi- 
cult.— Baker. 

Over  and  above.    Besides  ;  beyond  what  was 
first  supposed  or  immediately  intended. 
Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above. — Numbers,  iii.  49. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and  gained 
over  and  above  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all 
people  wherever  he  came. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Over  again.  Repeated. 

Thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one: 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 

Dryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and  Ardromache. 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  aukwardly, 
make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  are 
perfect. — Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead  be 
not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine,  nei- 
ther would  the  rising  of  one  now  from  the  dead  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  since  it  would  only  be 
tne  doing  that  over  again  which  hath  been  done 
already. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  most  learned  will  never  find  occasion  to  act 
over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
that  when  he  had  conquered  the  eastern  world,  he 
wept  for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer. —  Watts. 

As  her  childhood  advanced,  the  readiness  with 
which  she  seized,  and  the  tenacity  wherewith  she 
detained,  the  playthings  of  Triptolemus.  besides  a 
desire  to  bite,  pinch,  and  scratch,  on  slight,  or  no 
provocation,  were  all  considered  by  attentive  ob- 
servers as  proofs,  that  Miss  Baby  would  prove  '  her 
mother  over  again.'  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Tlte  Pirate, 
ch.  v. 

Over  against.  Opposite  ;  regarding  in  front. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above.  It  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  of  the  wall,  over  against  the 
door. — Bacon. 

I  visit  his  picture,  and  place  myself  over  against 
it  whole  hours  together. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker. — Id.,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Give  over.    Cease  from. 

[These]  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 
more, 

Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  594. 

Give  over.  Attempt  to  help  no  longer :  (as, 
'His  physicians  have  given  him  over;' 
'  His  friends,  who  advised  him,  have  given 
him  over'). 

Throw  over.  Betray. 

'Our  fellows  are  in  a  sort  of  fright  about  this  Ja- 
maica bill,'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  undertone,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  a  passer-by  might  hear  him.  '  Don't 
say  anything  about  it,  but  there's  a  screw  loose.' — 
'  'the  deuce  1  But  how  do  you  mean  ? '— '  They  say 
the  Itads  are  going  to  throw  us  over.' — '  Talk,  talk. 
They  have  threatened  this  half-a-dozen  times. 
Smoke,  sir;  it  wl'A  end  in  smoke.' — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Over  the  left.  Quite  different ;  completely 
opposite.  Slang. 

Even  at  the  recent  period  in  question,  the  Chuz- 
zlewits  were  connected  by  a  bend  sinister,  or  kind 
of  heraldic  over-the-left,  with  some  unknown  noble 
and  illustrious  house. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.  i. 

In  Composition  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
significations ;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more  than  enough  ; 
too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth, 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power:  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  overcredulous  haste. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

St.  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  saw  a  satyr;  but 
the  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  over- 
boldly  affirm. — Peacliam. 

These  overbnsy  spirits,  whose  labour  is  their  only 
reward,  hunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an  over' 
fermentation  in  tho  part  produceth  a  phlegmon.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 
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A  gangrene  doth  arise  in  phlegmons,  through  the 
unseasonable  application  of  overcold  medicaments. 
— Id. 

Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare, 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  overcare: 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense, 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.  Dryden. 

Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed, 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erjill'd  before. 

Id.,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  6S6. 

As  they  are  likely  to  overflourish  their  own  case, 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered  :  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks  upon 
himself? — Collier. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility ;  suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  he  has 
placed  us  in  here;  wherein,  to  check  our  overcon- 
fidence  and  presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's 
experience,  be  made  sensible  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness.— Locke. 

This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  some  others  overdiligently  cultivated.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  write  one  after  another,  of  cases  and 
genders. — Id. 

It  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and  si- 
lencing atheists,  to  take  some  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds  for  the  only  proof  of  a 
deity ;  and  out  of  an  overfondness  of  that  darling 
invention,  cashier  all  other  arguments. — Id. 

A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately 
carries  sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach :  had 
this  happened  to  him  by  an  overdose  of  honey,  when 
a  child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  followed,  but 
the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and  the  anti- 
pathy counted  natural. — Id. 

Take  care  you  overburn  not  the  turf :  it  is  only  to 
be  burnt  so  as  to  make  it  break. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  of  ideas ; 
one  idea  effaces  another.  An  overgreedy  grasp  does 
not  retain  the  largest  handful. — Id. 

Over.  adj.    Upper  :  (so  over  leather  is  upper 

leather). 

For  these  my  hands  from  this  my  face  shall  rip, 
Even  with  this  knife,  my  nose  and  over  lip. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  237. 

Overabound.  v.n.  Abound  more  than  enough. 

Both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice,  so  rich  the  soil, 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o'erabmind. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  527. 
The  learned,  never  abounding  in  transitory  coin, 
should  not  be  discontented. — Pope,  Letters. 

Overact,  v.  a.    Act  more  than  enough  ;  ex- 
aggerate. 

Princes  courts  may  overact  their  reverence,  and 
make  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  foolishness 
and  extravagant  relative  worship.— Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety,  by  overacting  some  things  in  religion ;  by  an 
indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is  not 
concerned. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

He  overacted  his  part  ;  his  passions,  when  once 
let  loose,  were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed. — 
Bishop  Alterbury. 

Overact,  v.  n.    Act  more  than  is  requisite. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo  : 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.     B.  Jonson. 

There  while  they  acted  and  overacted,  among 
other  young  scholars,  I  was  a  spectator  ;  they 
thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought 
them  fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed. — Mil- 
ton, Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Overag-itate.  v.  a.    Discuss  or  controvert 
too  much. 

What  is  fit  to  be  determined  in  a  business  so  over- 
agitated,  I  shall  shut  up  in  these  propositions. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 

Overalls,  s.  Waterproof  leggings  or  trousers 
so  called. 

Overarch,  v.  a.    Cover  as  with  an  arch. 
Where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Brown        o'er  arching  shades  and  pendant  woods. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Overawe,  v.  a.    Keep  in  awe  by  superior 
influence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the 
magistrates,  and  to  overawe  these  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  overawed 
His  .malice.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix,  459 

I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 
ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 
your  ears  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 
presumption,  and  overawed  my  daughters  to  com- 
ply.— Addison.  Guardian. 

A  thousand  fears 
Still  overawe  when  she  appears.  Granville. 


Overbalance,  v.  a.    Weigh  down  ;  prepon- 
derate. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
wherein  we  overbalance  thein  in  trade,  must  be 
paid  us  in  money. — Locke. 

When  these  important  considerations  are  set  before 
a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth  of  every 
article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility  be  of  weight 
enough  to  overbalance  them  P — Rogers. 
Overbalance,  s.  Something  more  than  equi- 
valent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  return, 
encrease  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom  above  what 
it  can  ever  be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty  over- 
balance of  our  exported  to  our  imported  commodi- 
ties.— Sir  IV.  Temple. 

The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indifference, 
not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  further  than  the 
overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  assent 
and  belief. — Locke. 
Over  battle,  adj.  Exuberant. 

In  the  church  of  God  sometimes  it  comcth  to  pass, 
as  in  overbattle  grounds ;  the  fertile  disposition 
whereof  is  good,  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due  pro- 
portion, it  bringeth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  either  prevented  in  place 
or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
Overbear,  v.  a.  Repress  ;  subdue  ;  whelm  ; 
bear  down. 

What  more  savage  than  man,  if  he  see  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-roach,  or  by  power  to  over- 
bear the  laws  1— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  list, 
Fats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd 
We  breathed  our  counsel,  but  it  pleased  your  high- 
ness 

To  overbear  it.  Id.,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

Glo'ster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive, 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces, 
assailed  the  city,  thrusting  the  men  into  the 
breaches  by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very  mul- 
titude, have  discouraged  or  overborne  the  Christians. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

The  point  of  reputation,  when  news  first  came  of 
the  battle  lost,  did  overbear  the  reason  of  war. — 
Bacon. 

Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  overborn. 
By  numbers;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  overborn  by  the  violence 
of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulph  of  smooth  water. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  411. 

The  horrour  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
overbear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Overbearing:,  adj.   Overwhelming;  oppres- 
sive. 

Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not 
too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap,  or 
overbearing  multitude  of  documents  at  one  time. — 
Watts. 

Overbend.  v.  a.    Bend  too  intensely. 

Consumptions,  upon  intemperances  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  madness,  upon  misplacing  or  overbend- 
ing  our  natural  faculties ;  proceed  from  ourselves. 
— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  290. 

Overbid,  v.  a.    Offer  more  than  equivalent. 
You  have  o'erbid  all  my  past  sufferings, 
And  all  my  future  too. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 
Overblown,  part.  adj.    Exbausted  ;  blown 
over. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown.  Spenser. 

All  those  tempests  being  overblown,  there  long 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  overrun  all  Spain. 
—Id. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  overblown, 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 
Round  their  airy  palaces  they  fly 
To  greet  the  sun  ;  and,  seized  with  secret  joy, 
When  storms  are  overblown,  with  food  repair 
To  their  forsaken  nests  and  callow  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  559. 

Overblow,  v.  a.    Drive  away  as  clouds  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Some  angel  that  beholds  her  there, 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here 
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And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  overblown. 
Through  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  graces 
known.  Waller. 

Overboard,  adv.    Off  the  ship  ;  out  of  the 

ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again  ;  and  now  he  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown  over- 
board, there  were  hopes  a  calm  should  ensue. — 
Howell. 

A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at  sea  in 
a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save  it, 
which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  overboard. — 
South,  Sermons. 

The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoisted  up  and  overboard  he  threw; 
This  done,  he  seized  the  helm. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  227. 

He  obtained  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  song 
before  he  leaped  overboard,  which  he  did,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sea. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Though  great  ships  were  commonly  bad  seaboats, 
they  had  a  superiour  force  in  a  sea  engagement : 
the  shock  of  them  being  sometimes  so  violent,  that 
it  would  throw  the  crew  on  the  upper  deck  of  lesser 
ships  overboard. — Arbuthnot. 

Overbrow.  v.  a.    Hang  over.  Rhetorical. 
Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  vallies  deep  .  .  . 
I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among, 
By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  evening  ear 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethereal  dew, 
Xight-sphered  in  heaven,  its  native  strains  could 
hear. 

Collins,  Odes,  On  the  Poetical  Character. 

Overbuild,  v.  a.    Build  over. 

On  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  overbuilt  exclaim'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  415. 

Overbulk.  v.  a.    Oppress  by  bulk.  Hare. 

The  feeding  pride. 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 
Or  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evils, 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Overburthen.  v.  a.    Load  with  too  great 

weight. 

If  she  were  not  cloyed  with  his  company,  and  that 
she  thought  not  the  earth  overbiirthened  with  him, 
she  would  cool  his  fiery  grief. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Overbuy,  v.  a.  Buy  too  dear ;  buy  beyond 
what  is  needed. 

He  overbought  it  upon  the  false  pretence  of  an 
appendant  commodity. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, i.  5. 

He,  when  want  requires,  is  only  wise. 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  overbuys ; 
But  on  our  native  strength  in  time  of  need,  relies. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman, 
John  Dryden,  137. 

Overcanopy.  v.  a.    Cover  as  with  a  canopy. 

A  bank  . .  . 

Quite  overcanopicd  with  luscious  woodbine. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O'ercanopies  the  glade.  Gray,  Odes,  On  the  Spring. 

But  see  where  through  two  openings  in  the  forest, 
Which  hanging  branches  overcanopy, 
And  where  two  runnels  of  a  rivulet, 
Between  the  close  moss  violet-interwoven, 
Have  made  their  path  of  melody,  like  sisters 
Who  part  with  sighs  that  they  may  meet  in  smiles. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Overcast,  v.  a. 

1.  Cloud  ;  darken  ;  cover  with  gloom. 

As  they  past, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast.  Spenser. 

Hie,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Our  days  of  age  are  sad  and  overcast,  in  which  we 
find  that  of  all  our  vain  passions,  and  affections  past, 
the  sorrow  only  abideth.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History 
of  the  World. 

I  of  fumes  and  humid  vapours  made, 
No  cloud  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find, 
To  overcast  her  ever  shining  mind.  Waller. 

Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  morn  shall  fly, 
Dispell'd  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Astrea  Redux,  294. 
The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

Addison,  Cato,  i.  1 . 

2.  Cover;  (this  sense  is  hardly  ever  retained 
but  by  needlewomen,  who  call  that  which 
is  encircled  with  a  thread,  overcast). 

When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and 
in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  intent,  the 
colour  wherewith  it  overcasteth  itself  is  always  a 
fair  and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to  further 
that  which  is  good. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Their  arms  abroad  with  gray  moss  overcast, 
And  their  green  leaves  trembling  with  every  blast. 

Sjieiiser. 
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3.  Rate  too  high  in  computation. 

The  king  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calms,  did 
much  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  full  of 
broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests.— Bacon,  llistory 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Overcharge,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppress;  cloy;  surcharge. 

On  air  we  feed  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats  but 
at  times ;  and  yet  the  heavy  load  of  abundance 
wherewith  we  oppress  and  overcharge  nature, 
maketh  her  to  sink  unawares  in  the  mid-way.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  overciutrges  nature,  and  turns  more  into  dis- 
ease than  nourishment.— Cottier. 

2.  Load ;  crowd  too  much. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants.— 
Pope. 

3.  Burthen:  (used  adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

He  whispers  to  his  pillow, 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

4.  Rate  too  high. 

Here's  Glo'ster,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
Overcharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

5.  Fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  o'rrcharged ;  she  will  recover. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate,  and 
confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty,  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupify  the  brain  of 
a  man  overcharged  with  it.— South,  Sermons. 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all 
the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number  must  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  overcharged  to  little  pur- 
pose.— Locke. 

The  action  of  the  Iliad  and  iEneid,  in  themselves 
exceeding  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended  by  the 
invention  of  episodes,  that  they  make  up  an  agree- 
able story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without 
overcharging  it. — Addison,  Spectator, 
G.  Load  with  too  great  a  charge. 

As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  overcharged,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Ovtrciimh.  v.  a.    Climb  over.  Rare. 
The  fatal  gin  thus  overclambe  our  walls, 
Stuft  with  arm'd  men. 

Lord  Surrey,  Translation  oftlie  JEneid,  b.  ii. 
The  childhood  of  the  cheerful  morn 
Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  overclimbs 
Yonder  gilt  eastern  hills. 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Overcloud,  v.  a.    Cover  with  clouds. 

The  labour  of  wicked  men  is  to  turn  blessing 
itself  into  a  curse,  to  overcloud  joy  with  sorrow  at 
ish( 

p  84. 


least,  if  not  desolation. — A  rchbishop  Laud,  Sermons, 


The  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
O'erclouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.  Tickell. 
Overcloy.  v.  a.    Fill  beyond  satiety :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

A  scum  of  Britons  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'crcloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Overcome,  v.  a. 

1.  Subdue;  conquer;  vanquish, 

They,  overcomen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Trausform'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquedry. 

Spenser. 

This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  than  of  crime,  hath  been.  Id. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
brought  in  bondage.— 2  Peter,  ii.  19. 

Fire  ...  by  thicker  air  o'ercome, 
And  downward  forced  in  earth's  capacious  womb, 
Alters  its  particles ;  is  fire  no  more. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  361. 

The  architect  was  too  much  overcome  to  speak. 
He  tried  to  drop  a  tear  upon  his  patron's  hand,  but 
couldn't  find  one  in  his  dry  distillery.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxx. 

2.  Surmount. 

Miranda  is  a  constant  relief  to  poor  people  in  their 
misfortunes  and  accidents ;  there  are  sometimes 
little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them,  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  overcome.— 
Law. 

3.  Overflow;  surcharge. 

The  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores. 

J,  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  501. 

4.  Come  over  or  upon ;  invade  suddenly. 
Obsolete. 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
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Overcome,  v.  n.    Gain  the  superiority. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged. — 
Romans,  iii.  4. 
Overcomer.  s.    One  who  overcomes. 

Great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  were  appointed  for 
the  overcomers. — Powell,  History  of  Wales,  p.  237  : 
15S4. 

Overcomingly.  adv.    With  superiority ;  in 
the  manner  of  a  conqueror. 

That  they  should  so  boldly  and  ovcrcomingly  dic- 
tate to  him  such  things  as  are  not  lit. — Dr.  II. 

More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  p.  73  :  1653. 

Overcount,  v.  a.   Rate  above  the  true  value. 
Thou  know'st  how  much 
Wc  do  overcount  thee. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

Overcover.  v.  a.    Cover  completely. 
Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chaplcss  skulls. 

Slialcespear,  Romeo  awl  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

Overcrow,  v.  a.    Crow  as  in  triumph. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out  of 
the  dunghill,  beginneth  now  to  overcrow  so  high 
mountains,  and  make  himself  the  great  protector  of 
all  outlaws. — Spenser. 

So  spake  this  bold  breare  with  great  disdain : 
Little  him  answer'd  the  oak  again, 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed, 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  overcrawed. 

Id.,  Slieplierd's  Calendar,  February. 

Shall  I,  the  embassadress  of  gods  and  men,  . . . 
Be  overcroiv'd,  and  breathe  without  revenge  ? 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 

Overdate.  v.  a.    Reckon  or  date  beyond  the 
proper  period. 

Had  he  redeemed  his  overdated  minority  from  a 
pupilage  under  bishops,  he  would  much  less  have 
mistrusted  his  parliament.— Milton,  Eiconoclastes, 
ch.  xi. 

Overdight.  part.  adj.    Covered  over. 
Day  discover'd  heaven's  face 
To  sinfull  men  with  darkness  overdight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Overdo,  v.  a.    Do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing ;  whose  end  is  to  hold  the  mirrour  up  to 
nature. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

When  the  meat  is  overdone,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  you.— Swift,  Advice  to  Ser- 
vants. 

'  I  shall  drink,'  said  Anthony, '  to  Pecksniff.  Your 
father,  my  dears.  A  clever  man,  Pecksniff.  A  wary 
man  !  A  hypocrite,  though,  eh?  A  hypocrite,  girls, 
eh !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  so  he  is.  . .  .  You  may  over- 
do even  hypocrisy.  Ask  Jonas ! '  '  You  can't  overdo 
taking  care  of  yourself,' observed  that  hopeful  gentle- 
man with  his  mouthful. .  . .  'There's  another  thing 
that's  not  easily  overdone,  father,'  remarked  Jonas, 
after  a  short  silence.  'What's  that?'  asked  the 
father,  grinning  already  in  anticipation.  'A  bar- 
gain,'said  the  son.  'Here's  the  rule  for  bargains. 
"  Do  other  men,  for  they  would  do  you."  That's 
the  true  business  precept.  All  others  are  counter- 
feits.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  oh.  xi. 

Overdo,  v.  n.    Do  too  much. 

Nature . . .  much  oftener  overdoes  than  underdoes  : 
...you  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks  for 
one  that  has  none. — Grew. 

Overdraw,  v.  a.    In  Banking.   Write  drafts 
for  more  than  there  is  cash  to  meet. 

Overdress,  v.  a.    Adorn  lavishly. 
In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot ; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  overdress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  59. 

Overdrive,  v.  a.    Drive  too  hard,  or  beyond 
strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young  are  with  me  ;  and 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  will  die.— 
Genesis,  xxxiii.  13. 
Overdry.  v.  a.    Dry  too  much. 

Meats  condite,  powdered,  and  over  dried. —Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  70. 
Overeager.  adj.    Too  vehement  in  desire. 
I  have  seen  sad  examples  of  extravagance  in  the 
more  modest  and  private,  but  overeager  pursuits  of 
these  recreations,  [games  of  chance].— Goodman, 
Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 
Overeagerly.  adv.    In  an  overeager  man- 
ner ;  with  too  much  haste  or  vehemence. 
Pursuing  them  overeagerly  into  York.— Milton, 
History  of  England,  b.  v. 
Overeye.  v.  a. 
1.  Superintend. 

My  love  hath  lasted  from  mine  infancy, 
And  still  increased,  as  I  grew  myself: 
When  did  Perseda  pastime  in  the  streets, 
But  her  Lrastus  overeyed  her  sports  f 
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When  didst  thou,  with  thy  sampler,  in  the  sun, 
Sit  sewing  with  thy  feres,  but  I  was  by, 
Marking  thy  lily  hand's  dexterity? 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 

2.  Observe ;  remark. 

I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  overeying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction 
sc.  1 

Overempty.  v.  a.    Make  too  empty. 

The  women  would  bo  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  new-fangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  overempty  their 
husbands'  purses. — Carew. 

Overfall,  s.    Cataract.  Hare. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwell  near  those 
falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy,  like  those 
that  dwell  near  the  overfalls  of  Nilus. — air  W.  Ra- 
leigh, History  of  the  World. 

Overfloat.  v.  a.    Cover  as  with  water. 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'erfloats, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Dryden. 
Overflow,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 

While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  589. 

2.  Exuberate;  abound. 

A  remnant  shall  remain  ;  the  consumption  de- 
creed shall  overflow  with  righteousness.  —  Isaiah, 
x.  22. 
Overflow,  v.  a. 

1.  Fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  a  sadness  as  ever  did 
load  thy  spirit,  wouldst  thou  not  bear  it  cheerfully 
if  thou  wert  sure  that  some  excellent  fortune  would 
relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  as  to  overflow  all 
thy  hopes? — Jeremy  Taylor. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  27. 

2.  Deluge  ;  drown  ;  overrun  ;  overpower. 

The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern  na- 
tions overflowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to  the 
sea-coast. — Spenser. 

Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly  inun- 
dations in  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly  done  ? 
and  are  not  the  countries  so  overflown,  still  situate 
between  the  tropicks  ? — Bentley. 

Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shewn, 
Earl  Godwin's  castles  overflown.  Swift. 

The  participle  overflown  is,  among  the  examples, 
used,  we  see,  by  such  excellent  writers  as  Swift  anil 
Bentley;  yet  flown  is  not  the  participle  of  flow,  but 
of  fly— Todd. 

Overflow,  s.  Inundation ;  more  than  ful- 
ness ;  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over  ;  exu- 
berance. 

Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ?— In  great  measure. — 
A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.— Shakespear,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

Where  there  are  great  overflow's  in  fens,  the  drown 
ing  of  them  in  winter  maketh  the  summer  following 
more  fruitful  j  for  that  it  keepeth  the  ground  warm. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  abstruse 
writings:  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
St.  Paul's  epistles  have,  with  many,  passed  for  dis- 
jointed pious  discourses,  full  of  warmth  and  zeal 
and  overflows  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm,  strong, 
coherent  reasonings  all  through. — Locke. 

After  every  overflow  of  the  Nile  there  was  not 
always  a  mensuration. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  An- 
cient Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  expression  may  be  ascribed  to  an  overflow  of 
gratitude--in  the  general  disposition  of  Ulysses.  — 
Broome. 

Overflowing. part. adj.  Exuberant;  abound- 
ing. 

A  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  Author  of  all  we 
enjoy,  but  such  as  an  overflowing  plenty  too  much 
inclines  men  to  make. — Rogers. 

The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  delight,  the  madness  ! 
The  boundless,  overflowing,  bursting,  gladness. 
The  vaporous  exultation  not  to  be  confined ! 
Ha!  ha!  the  animation  of  delight 
Which  wraps  me,  like  an  atmosphere  of  light, 
And  bears  me  as  a  cloud  is  borne  by  its  own  wind 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Overflowing,  verbal  abs.    Exuberance  ;  co- 
piousness. 

When  men  arc  young,  they  might  vent  the  over- 
flowings of  their  fancy  that  way. — Sir  J.  Denham, 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  King. 

When  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness  make  us 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  better  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  opposing  it. — Rogers. 

Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  overflowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  the 
Thames  overflowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.— Locke. 
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Sitting  opposite  to  them  was  a  gentleman  in  a 
high  state  of  tobacco,  who  wore  quite  a  little  beard, 
composed  of  the  overflowings  of  that  weed,  as  they 
had  dried  about  his  mouth  and  chin.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Overflowingly.  adv.  In  an  overflowing  man- 
ner; exuberantly;  in  great  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make 
the  world  ;  but  his  goodness  pressed  him  to  impart 
the  goods  which  he  so  overflowingly  abounds  with. 
— Boyle. 

Overfly,  v.  a.    Cross  by  flight. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o'erjly  them  in  a  day  and  night.  Dryden. 
Overforwardness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  O  ver  for  ward  ;  too  great  quickness; 
too  great  readiness. 

By  an  overforwardness  in  courts  to  give  counte- 
nance to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  make 
nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often 
happens  that  causes  are  not  determined  according 
to  their  merits. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Overfreight,  v.  a.  pret.  overfreighted,  part. 
overfraught.    Load  too  heavily ;  fill  with 
too  great  quantity. 

A  boat  overfreighted  with  people,  in  rowing  down 
the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk. — 
Carew. 

Grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whisper's  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Sorrow  has  so  o'erfraught 
This  sinking  barque,  I  shall  not  live  to  shew 
How  I  abhor,  or  how  I  would  repent 
My  first  rash  crime. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sojyhy,  v.  1. 
Overfruitful.  adj.    Too  rich  ;  too  luxuriant. 
Rhyme  bounds  and  circumscribes  an  overfruitful 
fancy. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 
Overgarrison.  v.  a.    Garrison  in  excess. 

'  I  hope  they  will  not  spread,'  said  the  grey-headed 
gentleman.  '  There  are  not  troops  enough  in  the 
country  if  there  be  anything  like  a  general  move- 
ment. I  hear  they  have  sent  the  guards  down  by  a 
special  train,  and  a  hundred  more  of  the  police. 
London  is  not  over-garrisoned.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  v.  ch.  i.' 

Overget.  v.  a.    Reach  ;  come  up  with. 

With  six  hours'  hard  riding,  through  so  wild 
places,  as  it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 
sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the  way, 
I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Overgild,  v.  a.    Gild  over;  varnish. 

Gold  doth  men's  thoughts  to  high  attempts  pre- 
pare, 

And  overgilds  the  danger  of  the  warre. 

Mirrourfor  dlagistratcs,  p.  010. 
That  head  doth  sec 
Wrong  fairly  to  o'ergild. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  27. 
Overg£rd.  V.  a.    Bind  too  closely. 

When  the  gentle  west  winds  shall  open  the  fruit- 
ful bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  overgirded  by  your 
imprisonment,  then  the  ilowers  put  forth  and 
spring;  and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter  the  mists, 
and  the  manuring  hand  of  the  tiller  shall  root  up 
all  that  burdens  the  soil,  without  thank  to  your 
bondage. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 
Overglad.  adj.    Excessively  glad. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  your  opinion,'  said  Lord 
Valentine,  turning  to  the  delegate  and  smiling.  'I 
should  not  be  over-glad  to  meet  you  in  a  fray.' — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Overglance.  v.  a.    Look  hastily  over. 
I  have,  but  with  a  cursory  eye, 
O'erglanced  the  articles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Overgo.  V.  a. 

1.  Surpass ;  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  a  wit  so  far  overgoing  his  age,  and  such  dread- 
ful terror  proceed  from  so  excellent  beauty.— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Great  nature  hath  laid  down  at  last, 
That  mighty  birth  wherewith  so  long  she  went, 
And  overwent  the  times  of  ages  past.  Daniel. 
'2.  Cover.  Obsolete. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do, 
But  rather,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 
Some  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

Overgone,  part.  adj.  Forgone.  Rare. 
Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5, 
Overgorge.  v.  a.    Gorge  too  much. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorged 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Overgrassed,  adj.    Having  too  much  grass ; 
overgrown  with  grass. 
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They  bene  like  foule  wagmoircs  overgrast, 
That  if  thy  galage  once  sticketh  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  it  out  thou  dost  swink, 
Thou  mought  aye  deeper  and  deeper  sink. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
Overgreat.  adj.    Too  great. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  this  must 
not  run  it,  by  an  overgreat  shyness  of  difficulties, 
into  a  lazy  sauntering  about  obvious  things.— Locke. 
Overgrow,  v.  a. 
1.  Cover  with  growth. 

Roof  and  floor  and  walls  were  all  of  gold, 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  Spenser. 

The  woods  and  desert  eaves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'er  grown. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.      Milton,  Lycidas,  39. 
•2.  Rise  above. 

If  the  binds  be  very  strong,  and  much  overgrown 
the  poles,  some  advise  to  strike  off  their  heads  with 
a  long  switch. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Overgrown,  part.  adj.  Grown  beyond  the  fit 
or  natural  size. 

One  part  of  his  army,  with  incredible  labour,  cut 
a  way  thorough  the  thick  and  overgrown  woods,  and 
so  came  tuSolyman. — Knulles.  History  of  the  Turks. 
And  now,  farewell  Dove,  where  I've  caught  such 
brave  dishes 
Of  over-grown,  golden,  and  silver-scaled  fishes. 

C.  Cotton,  Voyage  to  Ireland. 
A  huge  overgrown  ox  was  grazing  in  a  meadow. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own, 
Whose  fortune  is  not  overgrown.  Swift. 
Overgrowth,  s.    Exuberant  growth. 
The  overgrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention, 
doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth  in 
riches. — Bacon. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  105. 

Overhale.  v.  a.    Draw  over.  Hare. 

The  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  weary  wain  j  and  now  the  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Overhandle.  v.  a.    Mention  too  often. 
You  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  ovcrhandlcd  theme. 

Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 
Overhang,  v.  a.    Jut  over  ;  impend  over. 
Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'er  hang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers, 
Where  Hows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting  dreams, 
Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  58. 
Overhang,  v.  n.    Jut  over. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  517. 
Overharden.  v.  a.    Make  too  hard. 

By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  has  acquired  such  a 
hardness,  that  it  was  brittle  like  overhurdcued  steel. 
— Boyle. 

Overhastiiy.  adv.  In  an  overhasty  manner ; 
in  too  great  a  hurry. 

Excepting  niyself  and  two  or  three  more,  that 
mean  not  overhastiiy  to  marry.  —  Hales,  Letter  to 
Sir  D.  Carleton,  p.  11 :  1G1S. 

Overhastiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Overhasty;  precipitation;  too  much 
haste. 

His  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke's  over- 
hastiness  aid  not  turn  to  his  disadvantage. — Reresby, 
Memoirs,  p.  120. 
Overhasty.  adj.    Too  quick  :  in  too  great 
haste. 

Not  overhasty  to  cleanse  or  purify. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  505. 
Overhaul,  v.  a. 

1.  In  Navigation.  Unfold  or  loosen  an  as- 
semblage of  the  tackle ;  a  ship  is  also  said 
to  be  overhauled,  when  she  is  overtaken  in 
a  chase. 

2.  Re-examine. 

I  have  this  day  received  your  plain  letter. ...  In 
it  you  have  overhauled  the  whole  affair,  which  is 
already  before  the  public  with  all  its  circumstances. 
— Bishop  Lowth,  Letters  to  Warburton,  letter  iv. : 
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Overhead,  adv.   Aloft;  in  the  zenith;  above  j 
in  the  ceiling. 

Overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  784. 
The  four  stars  overhead  represent  the  four  chil- 
dren.— Addison. 

Overhear,  v.  a.     Hear  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  be  heard. 

I  am  invisible, 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
They  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta  at  a  mask 
dancing,  having  overheard  two  gentlemen  who  were 
tending  towards  that  sight,  after  whom  they  pressed. 
— Sir  II.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  overlieard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  lx.  276. 
They  were  so  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a  black- 
berry from  the  next  hedge  overlieard  them. — Sir  II. 
L 'Estrange. 

The  nurse,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard, 
Though  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  overlieard. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 
The  witness,  overhearing  the  word  pillory  re- 
peated, slunk  away  privately. — Addison. 

'Mr.  Pograin,'  said  the  stranger  — Mr.  I'ogram 
having  overheard  every  word  of  the  dialogue—'  this 
is  a  gentleman  from  Europe,  sir  :  from  England,  sir.' 
— Dickens,  Martin,  Chuzzlewit,  eh.  xxxiv. 

Overheat,  v.  a.    Heat  too  much. 

Pleased  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place, 
And  overheated  by  the  morning  chase. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Narcissus. 

It  must  bo  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated  with  pain 
or  fever. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Overhele.  v.  a.    Cover  over. 

Thy  rude  voice,  (lint  doth  so  hoarsely  blow, 
Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  o'erhel'd  with  snow. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Overhend.  v.  a.    Overtake  ;  reach. 

Als  his  fair  leman,  Hying  through  a  brook, 
He  overhent,  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene. 
Overjoy,  v.  a.    Transport;  ravish. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is  neither 
overjoyed  in  any  great  good  things  of  this  life,  nor 
sorrowful  for  a  little  thing. — Jeremy  'Taylor,  Guide 
to  Devotion. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  overjoy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  follow'd  him  behind. 
Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Transformation 
of  Echo. 

'  You  must  excuse  me,  John.  I  have  a  great  esteem 
and  friendship  for  you  ;  I  love  you  very  much;  and 
have  been  perfectly  charmed  and  overjoyed  to-day, 
to  find  you  just  the  same  as  ever;  but  I  cannot 
listen  to  this.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chtizzlewit,  ch.xii. 
Overjoy.       Transport ;  ecstacy. 

The  mutual  conf'rence  that  my  mind  hath  had, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms ;  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  overjoy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Overlabour.  v.  a.    Take  too  much  pains  on 
anything;  harass  with  toil. 
[She]  without  noise  will  over-see 
His  children  and  Jiis  family  ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  overlabour'd,  home. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  65. 
Overlade.  v.  a.  Overburthen. 
Thus  to  throng  and  overlade  a  soul 
With  love,  and  then  to  have  a  room  for  fear, 
That  shall  all  that  controul, 
What  is  it  but  to  rear 
Our  passions  and  our  hopes  on  high, 
That  thence  they  may  descry 
The  noblest  way  how  to  despair  and  die? 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Overlap,  v  n.    Lap  over. 

In  the  whale  the  upper  lip  falls  down  like  a  thick 
curtain  some  feet  in  depth  concealing  the  baleen, 
and  overlapping  the  mandible  when  the  mouth  is 
closed. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  223. 

Overlarge.  adj.    Larger  than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  overlarge.  and  yet  we 
manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily. — Collier. 

Overlash.  v.  n.  Exaggerate. 

We  are  not  accountable  for  every  hyperbolical 
flash  or  flourish  occurring  in  the  fathers;  it  being 
well  known  that  they,  in  their  encomiastic  speeches, 
as  orators  arc  wont,  following  the  heat  and  gaiety  of 
fancy,  do  sometimes  overlash. — Barrow,  On  ' the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  iv.  §  2. 

Overiashingiy.  adv.    Willi  exaggeration. 

Although  1  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
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too  overlashingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use 
in  two-third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  I  find 
that  it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is 
professed.— Brereivood. 

Overlay,  v.  a. 

1.  Oppress  by  too  much  weight  or  power. 

Some  commons  are  barren,  the  nature  is  such, 
And  some  overlayeth  the  commons  too  much. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepeth  from  being 
overlaid  and  opprest,  but  mercy  which  saveth  from 
being  touched  with  grievous  miseries. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  any  country  is  overlaid  by  the  multitude 
which  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  com- 
pelling it  to  disburthen  itself,  and  lay  the  load  upon 
others. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see ;  because  we  envy  the 
present, and  reverence  the  past:  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  by  the  other. — 
B.  Jonson. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  640. 

2.  Smother  with  too  much  or  too  close  cover- 
ing. 

The  new-born  babes  by  nurses  overlaid. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  590. 

3.  Smother  ;  crush  ;  overwhelm. 

They  quickly  stifled  and  overlaid  those  infant 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  sown  by  God  in  their 
hearts;  so  that  they  brought  a  voluntary  darkness 
and  stupidity  upon  their  minds. — South,  Sermons. 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot. 

Dryden,  Translation,  f rom  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

Season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion,  which 
seldom  dies;  though  it  may  seem  extinguished  for  a 
while,  it  breaks  out  as  soon  as  misfortunes  have 
brought  the  man  to  himself.  The  fire  may  be 
covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
quenched  and  smothered. — Addison,  Spectator. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced 
but  not  overlaid  by  commerce  with  books.— Swift. 

4.  Cloud ;  overcast. 

Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay.  Spenser. 

5.  Cover  superficially. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  249. 

6.  Join  by  something  laid  over. 

Thou  us  empower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay. 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  370. 
Overlaying,  s.    Superficial  covering. 

The  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  [was]  of  silver, 
and  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  were  filleted  with 
silver. — Exodus,  xxxviii.  17. 

Overleap,  v.  a.    Pass  by  a  jump. 

A  step 

On  which  I  must  fall  down  or  else  o'erleap, 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

In  vain  did  Nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land  ; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 
The  eternal  fences  overleap. 
And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  ii. 
Overleather.  s.    Part  of  the  shoe  that  covers 
the  foot :    (tipper  leather  the  commoner 
term). 

I  have  sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes  ;  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather.— 
Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 
Overleaven.  v.  a. 

1.  Swell  out  too  much. 

What  then  so  swells  each  limb  ? 
Only  his  clothes  have  overleaven'd  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams,  xcvii. 

2.  Mix  too  much  with  ;  corrupt. 

Some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
Overlight.  s.    Too  strong  light. 

An  overlight  maketh  the  eyes  dark,  insomuch  as 
perpetual  looking  against  the  sun  would  cause  blind- 
ness.— Bacon. 

Overlive,  v.  a.    Live  longer  than  another ; 
survive ;  outlive. 

Musidorus,  who  shewed  a  mind  not  to  overlive 
Pyrocles,  prevailed. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
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Survivor;  that  which  lives 


They  overlived  that  envy,  and  had  their  pardons 
afterwards. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Overlive,  v.  n.    Live  too  long. 

Why  do  I  overlive  ? 
Why  am  T  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  773. 

Overliver.  s 

longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings'  lives,  and  the  overliver  of  them. — Bacon,  His- 
tory oftlie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Overload.  ?>.  a.    Burthen  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded, 
and  all  they  learn  is  meer  jargon. — Felton,  Disserta- 
tion on  reading  the  Classicks. 

Men  overloaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit ; 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  but,  oh !  'tis  sad, 
To  say  you're  curious,  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  185. 

Overlong.  adj.    Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory,  in  making 
my  periods  and  parentheses  overlong. — Boyle. 

Overlook,  v.  a. 

1.  View  from  a  higher  place. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  alive,  and  overlooking  my  paper  while  I  write. 
— Dryden. 

The  pile  o'erlook'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight. 
Surprised  at  once  with  reverence  and  delight.  Id. 

2.  View  fully  ;  peruse. 

Would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

3.  Superintend  ;  over-see. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  overawe  those  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword. — Spe?iser. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. — Graunt,  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

4.  Review. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required, 
To  overlook  and  tile,  and  polish  well, 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

o.  Pass  by  indulgently. 

This  part  of  good-nature  which  consists  in  the 
pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  doing  ourselves  justice  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  life. — Addison. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  God  will  overlook  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
committed  against  the  plain  convictions  of  con- 
scien  ce. — Rogej-s. 
6.  Neglect;  slight. 

Of  the  two  nations,  Christ  overlooked  the  meaner, 
and  denominated  them  solely  from  the  more  ho- 
nourable.— South,  Sermons. 

To  overlook  the  entertainment  before  him,  and 
languish  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  is  sickly 
and  servile.— Collier. 

The  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  should  not  be 
overlooked. — Addison. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  apprehen- 
sions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  cverlooks  all  hu- 
man greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it, 
and  extinguishes  every  other  terror.— Id. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  overlooking  those  solid 
blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their  hearts 
upon  somewhat  thej'  want. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgements  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  temptations  that 
attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and  dread  at 
a  distance ;  but  they  have  no  apprehensions  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter. — Id. 

Overlooker,  s.    One  who  overlooks. 

The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  over- 
lookers, and  watchmen  over  the  flock  of  Christ. — 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  Two  Sermons,  E.  6:  1576. 

God  then  is  present,  and  his  anger  seeth  thee  :  O 
wicked  and  dampned  man,  if  thou  contemne  such 
overlookers! — Bishop  Woolton,  Christian  Manuell, 
I.  i.  b.:  1576. 

overioop.  s.    Same  as  Orlop. 

In  extremity  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloops  are 
raised  commonly  from  the  water ;  to  wit,  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  sea. — Sir  IV.  Ra- 
leigh. 

Overlove.  v.  a.    Prize  or  value  too  much. 

1  cannot  so  overlove  this  issue  of  my  own  brain, 
as  to  hold  it  worthy  of  your  majesty's  judicious  eyes. 
— Bishop  Hall,  Sermons,  dedication. 

Cverllness.   s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Overly;  carelessness;  superficialness. 

We  lament  the  overliness  of  preaching;  many 
ministers  embasing  themselves  and  their  message 
by  trite  and  impertinent  discourses,  without  me- 
thod.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  221 
16.-,:!. 


OVER 

Overly,  adj.    [A.S.  overlice."\    Superficial ; 

negligent ;  inattentive  ;  slight. 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast, 
With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  3. 

Not  fearing  the  frowns  of  that  overly  host,  she 
thrust's  herself  into  Simon's  house  to  find  Jesus.— 
Id.,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

A  kind  of  overly  desire. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  Casar,  p.  317. 

Not  to  content  themselves  with  a  slight  and 
overly  examination. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermons, 
pref.  p.  61. 

Overmasted,  adj.    Having  too  much  mast. 
Cloanthus  better  mann'd,  pursued  him  fast, 
But  his  o'ermasted  galley  check'd  his  haste. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  201. 

Overmaster,  v.  a.    Subdue ;  govern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  you  may. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  .  '. 

Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  overmastered 
with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust ! — Id.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  1. 

They  are  overmastered  with  a  score  of  drunkard* 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  coniplj 
with  all  the  rapines  and  violences. — Milton,  Trac- 
tate on  Education. 

'  It  is  true,'  said  the  baron,  slowly,  and  as  if  over- 
mastered by  the  tone  and  mien  of  an  imperious 
chieftain. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch  xxxiii. 

'  It  must  be  Tom,'  thought  Turpin  ;  '  he  is  come 
to  warn  me  of  my  approaching  end.  I  will  speak  to 
him.'  But  terror  overmastered  his  speech.  He 
could  not  force  out  a  word,  and  thus  side  by  side 
they  rode  in  silence. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Overmatch,  v.  a.  Be  too  powerful ;  conquer  ; 
oppress  by  superior  force. 

Assist,  lest  I,  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  overmatch'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  145. 
How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  our  excess  is 
greater,  and  does  not  only  overmatch,  but  supplant 
it. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
The  anxious  prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long, 
He  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew, 
Of  English  overmatch'd,  and  Dutch  too  strong. 
M  ho  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cri. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  overmatching  waves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Sir  William  Lucy,  with  me. 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  4. 
Overmatch,  s.     One  of  superior  powers  ; 
one  not  to  be  overcome. 

Spain  is  no  overmatch  for  England,  by  that  which 
leadeth  all  men ;  that  is,  experience  and  reason. — 
Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with  Spain. 

Eve  was  Eve ; 
This  [Christ]  far  his  overmatch,  who  self-deceived 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weigh 'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with  or  his  own. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  6. 

In  a  little  time  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest. — Addison,  Free/wider. 

Overmeasure.  v.  a.    Measure  or  estimate 
too  largely. 

An  argument,  fit  for  great  and  mightv  princes  to 
have  in  their  hand,  to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over- 
measuring  their  forces  they  leese  themselves  in 
vain  enterprises;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  by  under- 
valuing them,  descend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous 
counsels. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  the  true  Greatness  of 
Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Overmix,  v.  a.    Mix  with  too  much. 

Those  things  these  parts  o'er-rule,  no  joys  slial 
know. 

Or  little  pleasure  overmixt  with  woe.  Creech. 
Overmodest.  adj.     Too  bashful ;   too  re- 
served. 

It  is  the  courtier's  rule,  that  overmodest  suitors 
seldom  speed. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  143. 

Overmuch,   adj.     Too  much ;  more  than 
enough. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in  their 
overmuch  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors  of 
any  useful  discovery  among  the  number  of  their 
gods. — Bishop  Wilkin*. 

An  overmuch  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions 
thirst  and  overmuch  drinking,  has  other  ill  effects. 
— Locke. 

Used  adverbially. 

The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is,  that  they 
overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things.  Whereupon  they  re-charge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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Perhaps 

I  also  erred,  in  overmuch  admiring 

What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 

No  evil  durst  attempt  thee. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  117". 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch  thyself. 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  213. 

Used  substantivally. 

By  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st. 

Milton,  Paradise  Losf,  viii.  563. 
With  respect  to  the  blessings  the  world  enjoys, 
even  pood  men  may  ascribe  overmuch  to  themselves. 
— Grew. 

Overmucriness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Overmuch;  exuberance;  superabund- 
ance. 

There  are  words  that  do  as  much  raise  a  style,  as 
others  can  depress  it ;  superlation  and  overmuch- 
ness  amplifies.  It  may  be  above  faith,  but  never 
above  a  mean. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Overmultitude.  v.  a.    Exceed  in  number. 
Nature  . . .  would  be  surcharged  with  her  own 
weight, 

And  strangled  in  her  waste  fertility  ; 
The  earth  cumbcr'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd  with 
plumes, 

The  herds  would  overmultitude  their  lords. 

Milton,  Counts,  72S. 

Overname.  v.  a.    Name  in  a  series.  Hare. 
Overname  them  ;  and  as  thou  namest  them  I  will 
describe  them. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  2. 

Overnight,  s.    Night  before  bedtime. 
If  1  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'ertaken. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 
Will  confesses,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  overnight.— 
Addison. 

Overnoise.  v.  a.  Overpower  by  noise.  Hare. 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares; 
No  mirth  or  musick  overnoise  your  fears.  Cowley. 

Ovcroffice.  v.  a.  Lord  over  by  virtue  of  an 
office.  Hare. 

This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician  which  this 
ass  overoffices. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Overofficious.  adj.  Too  busy ;  too  impor- 
tunate. 

This  is  an  overofficious  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels  ;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  must 
take  notice  of  it. — Collier,  Essays,  On  Reason. 

Overpaint.  v.  a.  Colour  or  describe  too 
strongly. 

Him  whom  no  verse  overpaints.  A.  Hill. 

Overpass,  v.  a. 

1.  Cross. 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank, 
Which  1  must  needs  o'erpass. 
When  on  a  sudden  Torrismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er. 

Drydeu,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 
"What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done, 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  they  shun  ? 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Aineid,  vii.  418. 

2.  Overlook  ;  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might  as 
well  be  overpast  without  any  answer, as  it  is  without 
any  cause  brought  forth. —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

I  read  the  satire  thou  entitlest  first, 
And  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  overpast, 

And  swore,  I  thought  the  writer  was  accurst, 
That  his  ftrst  satire  had  not  been  his  last. 

llarington. 

Remember  that  Pelican  conqurrour, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
lie  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  overpass'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  193. 

3.  Omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrates  how  fast 
mankind  would  increase,  overpassing  as  miraculous, 
though  indeed  natural,  that  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years,  from  seventy  to  sixty  thousand  able  men. — 
Sir  If  *.  Raleigh. 

4.  Omit;  not  receive  ;  not  comprise. 

If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  overpass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not 
received.. this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judge- 
ments of  righteousness.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Overpast,  adj.    Gone  ;  past. 

What  canst  thou  swear  by  now?— By  time  to 
come. — 

That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o'erpast. 

Shakespear,  Richard  111.  iv.  4. 

Overpay,  v.  a.    Pay  beyond  the  price. 


Take  this  purse  of  gold, 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  overpay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it. 

Shakespear,  A  U's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  7. 
You  have  yourself  your  kindness  overpaid. 
He  ceases  to  oblige  who  can  upbraid.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heavenly  smile o'crpay  his  pains? 

Prior. 

Overpeer.  ».  a.    Overlook ;  hover  above. 
Obsolete. 

Tin'  ocean  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbcars  your  officers.      Shakespear.  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  s  i  1, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  dirt's?  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Mountainous  error  would  be  too  highly  In  apt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  top  branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

/(/.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  2. 
They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpeering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  other  to  landward. — Sandys,  Travels. 

Overpercla.  v.  a.    Fly  over. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Overpicture.  v.  a.    Exceed  the  representa- 
tion or  picture. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'erpicluring  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

Overplus,  s.    Surplus  ;  what  remains  more 
than  sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  that 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  l'olity,  preface. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overplus  remained  still  in  the  mortar.  —  Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report,  that  this 
gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a 
great  fortune. — Addison. 

Pending  the  receipt  of  the  twenty  or  thirty 
answers  which  he  vaguely  expected,  he  reduced  his 
wardrobe  to  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with 
decent  respectability,  and  carried  the  overplus  at 
different  times  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  for  con- 
version into  money.  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
eh.  xiii. 

Overply.  v.  a.    Employ  too  laboriously. 
What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overply'd 
In  liberty's  defence. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  To  Cyriack  Skinner. 

Overpoise,  v.  u.  Outweigh. 

Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thighs  will 
float ;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies, 
which  are  in  others  overpoised  by  the  hinder  legs, 
we  have  not  made  experiment.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errotirs. 

The  scale 

O'erpoised  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail ; 
And  day,  that  lengthen'd  in  the  summer's  height, 
Shortens  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.  Creech. 

Overpoise,  s.    Preponderant  weight. 

Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  book  of  odes,  was 
still  rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the 
third.  After  which  his  judgement  was  an  overpoise 
to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious  to  be  bold 
enough,  for  he  descended  in  his  fourth  by  slow  de- 
grees.— Dryden. 

Overpolish.  v.  a.    Finish  too  nicely. 

A  judicious  ear  would  be  ofTended  with  a  style 
overpolished. — Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  85. 

Overponderous.  adj.    Too  weighty;  too  de- 
pressing. 

Neither  can  I  think  that,  so  reputed  and  so  valued 
as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your  own  dis- 
cerning ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unlit  and  oi-er- 
ponderous  argument. —  Milton,  Tractate  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Overpost.  v.  n.    Get  quickly  over. 

You  may  thank  tin'  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet 
o'erposting  that  action.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  i.  2. 

Overpower,  v.  a.    Be  predominant  over ; 
oppress  by  superiority. 

Now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 
Not  to  be  overpower'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  418. 
As  much  light  overpowers  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  arc  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light. — 
Boyle. 


OV  V  T?  f Overmcciixess 
v   L  A      i Overreach 

Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him  only 
who  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things,  anil 
can  do  all  things ;  and  can  neither  be  surprised  nor 
overpowered. — South,  Sermons. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Ca?sar:  he  broke  with  him,  over- 
powered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust 
decrees  to  pass  against  him. — Dryden,  Dedication  to 
the  JSneid. 

Yorick,  however,  fought  it  out  with  all  imaginable 
gallantry  for  some  time;  till  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  worn  out  at  length  by  the  calamities  of 
the  war, — but  more  so  by  the  ungenerous  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on, —  he  threw  down  the 
sword  ;  and  though  he  kept  up  his  spirits  in  appear- 
ance to  the  last,  he  died,  nevertheless,  as  was 
generally  thought,  quite  broken-hearted.  —  Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 

She  hugged  them  both ;  and  being  by  this  time 
overpotcered  by  her  feelings  or  the  inclemency  of 
the  morning,  jerked  a  little  pocket  handkerchief  out 
of  the  little  basket,  and  applied  the  same  to  her  face. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

Overpowering-,  part.  adj.     Subduing;  op- 
pressing by  superiority. 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  overpowering  im 
pression  of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  gives  a  convincing  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it. — 
Watts,  Logick. 
Overpress.  v.  a. 

1.  Bear  upon  with  irresistible  force;  over- 
whelm ;  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  when  hi 
was  overpressed  by  some,  he  avoided  them. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung, 
And  overpress'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Lord  Roscommon 

When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  maturely 
to  consider  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  his  people 
rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not  overpressed 
with  many  burthensome  taxes. — Swift. 

2.  Overcome  by  entreaty;  press  or  persuade 
too  much. 

Overprize,  v.  a.    Value  at  too  high  price. 

Parents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection. — Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

Overpromptness.  .s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Overprompt;  hastiness;  precipitation. 

[There  is]  an  overpromptness  in  many  young  men 
who  desire  to  be  counted  men  of  valour  and  resolu- 
tion, upon  every  slight  occasion  to  raise  a  quarrel, 
and  admit  of  no  other  means  of  composing  and 
ending  it  but  by  sword  and  single  combat.— Hales, 
Remains,  Sermon  on  Duels,  p.  71. 

Overquietness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Overquiet;  state  of  too  much  quiet. 
To  strenuous  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in  over- 
quietness,  and  no  laboriousness  in  labour. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  i.  33. 

Overrank.  adj.    Too  rank. 

It  produces  overrank  binds.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Overrate,  v.  a.    Rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  overrate, 
Tis  to  be  fear'd, . . . 

That  as  a  lire  the  former  house  o'erthrew, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new. 

Dryden,  Prologue  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  House,  March  26,  1 674. 
To  avoid  the  temptations  of  poverty,  it  concerns 
us  not  to  overrate  the  conveniencies  of  our  station, 
and  in  estimating  the  proportion  fit  for  us,  to  fix  it 
l  ather  low  than  high  :  for  our  desires  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  and  our 
temptations  to  our  desires. — Rogers. 
Overreach,  v.  a. 

1.  Rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over- 
reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. — Sir  IV. 
Raleigh. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  in  a  deluge  of  water  in  such  ex- 
cess, that  the  floods  overreached  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains. — Burnet. 

2.  Deceive;  go  beyond  ;  circumvent. 

What  more  cruel  than  man,  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  overreach,  or  by  power  to  overbear 
the  laws  whereunto  he  should  be  subject  :—Hnok.  r, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow,  prying  father. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  overreach' d, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  raised  unite. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  319. 
A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  overreach' d  where  least  he  thoufht, 
To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  very  spite 
htill  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 

Id..  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  10. 
4D!) 
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There  is  no  pleasanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
skill  betwixt  sharpers  to  overreach  one  another.— 
Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Forbidding  oppression,  defrauding  and  overreach- 
ing one  another,  perfidiousness  and  treachery.— 
A  rchbishop  Tillotsou. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 
a  lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  overreach  in 
their  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  transgression. 
— Kettleworth. 

Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  which  many  vicious  men  are  overreached,  and 
engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 
glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

John  had  got  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man.  that  he  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture himself  alone  with  him;  at  last  he  took  heart 
of  grace  ;  let  him  come  up,  quoth  he,  it  is  but  stick- 
ing to  my  point,  and  he  can  never  overreach  mc— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

'  Thou  dost  well,  De  Bracy,'  said  Front-dc-Boeuf, 
'to  stand  there  listening  to  a  fool's  jargon,  when 
destruction  is  gaping  for  us !  Seest  thou  not  we 
are  overreached,  and  that  our  proposed  mode  of 
communicating  with  our  friends  without  has  been 
disconcerted  by  this  same  motley  gentleman  thou 
art  so  fond  to  brother?'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivauh  >e. 

Overreach,  v.  n.    See  extract. 

Ahorse  is  said  to  overreach,  when  he  brings  his 
hinder  feet  too  far  forwards,  and  strikes  his  toes 
against  his  fore  shoes— Farrier's  Dictionary. 

Overreact,  v.  a.    Peruse.  Hare. 

The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke  ; 
you  shall  anon  overread  it  at  your  pleasure.— Shake- 
spear,  Measure  for  3Ieasure,  iv.  2. 

Overred.  v.  a.    Redden.  Hare. 

Go  prick  thy  face  and  overred  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.      Shakespcar,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Overrefine.  v.  n.     Refine  with  an  undue 
amount  of  subtlety. 

I  am  not  over-refining  in  this  matter,  and  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  visits  to  the 
wards  know  that  I  am  not.— Dr.  P.  31.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  lect.  xii. 

Override,  v.  a. 

1.  Ride  over. 

2.  Ride  too  much :  (as,  '  The  horse  was 
overridden'). 

Overripen.  v.  a.    Make  too  ripe. 

Why  droops  my  lord,  like  overripen'd  corn. 
Hanging  the  head  with  Ceres'  plenteous  load? 

Shakespcar,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

Overroast,  v.  a.    Roast  too  much. 
Overroasted,  part.  adj.    Roasted  too  much. 
'Twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh. 

Shakespcar,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

Overrule,  v.  a. 

1.  Influence  with   predominant  power  j  be 
superior  in  authority. 

That  which  the  church  by  her  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be  true 
or  good,  must  in  congruity  of  reason  overrule  all 
other  inferior  arguments  whatsoever. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Except  our  own  private,  and  but  probable  resolu- 
tions, be  by  the.  law  of  publick  determinations 
overruled,  we  take  away  all  possibility  of  sociable 
life  in  the  world.— Ibid. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  overruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease  ? — A  rch- 
bishop Whitgift. 

His  passion  and  animosity  overruled  his  con- 
science.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

A  wise  man  shall  overrule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all 
the  constellations  and  planets  of  the  firmament. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  is  acted  by  a  passion  which  absolutely  over- 
rules him;  and  so  can  no  more  recover  himself, 
than  a  bowl  rolling  down  a  hill  stop  itself  in  the 
midst  of  its  career. — South,  Sermons. 

"lis  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives  upon 
unequal  encounters  ;  unless  where  they  are  obliged 
by  an  overruling  impulse  of  conscience  and  dutj. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  overruling 
planet,  be  inclined  to  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 
reason  overcome  that  bad  influence.— Swift. 

2.  Govern  with  high  authority  ;  superintend. 

Wherefore  does  he  not  now  come  forth  and  openly 
overrule,  as  in  other  matters  he  is  accustomed  ?— 
Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

3.  Supersede :  (as  in  Law,  to  overrule  a  plea 
is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent). 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings 
410 
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a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's 
fee.  But  this  rule  is  overruled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity,  according  to  the  fruitfulness  or  barrenness 
of  the  soil. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Overruler.  s.    Director;  governor. 

Then  did  proof,  the  overruler  of  opinions,  make 
manifest  that  all  these  are  but  serving  sciences. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

Overrun,  v.  a. 

1.  Harass  by  incursions  ;  ravage;  rove  over 
in  a  hostile  manner. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  overran  the  world, 
possessed  those  dominions  whereof  they  are  now 
so  called. — Spenser. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  iii.  71. 

At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held). 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compeU'd, 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er  run  the  field. 

Drydcn,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  300. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest. — 
Addison. 

2.  Outrun  ;  pass  behind. 

Pyrocles  being  come  to  sixteen,  overrun  his  age 
in  growth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it, 
that  not  Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on 
horse  or  foot  more  strongly,  oi  deliver  that  strength 
more  nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more  grace- 
fully, or  employ  all  more  virtuously. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ahimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran 
Cushi. — 2  Samuel,  xviii.  23. 

Galilajus  noteth,  that  if  an  open  trough,  wherein 
water  is.be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can  follow, 
the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  towards  the 
hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began ;  which  he  sup- 
poseth,  holding  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean ;  be- 
cause the  earth  overrunneth  the  water. — Bacon. 

3.  Overspread  ;  cover  all  over. 

Till  the  tears  she  shed, 
Like  envious  floods  o'erran  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world. 

Shakesj>ear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  2. 
This  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  shews 
us  the  footsteps  of  some  kind  of  ruin  which  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  t  ime  a  general 
flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  overrun  the  whole 
earth. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

His  tears  defaced  the  surface  of  the  well, 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'crrun  with  wrinkles  and  deform'd  with  tears. 

Addison. 

4.  Mischief  by  groat  numbers ;  pester. 

To  flatter  foolish  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  the  same  witli  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  are  overrun  with  pas- 
sion and  drowned  in  their  lusts. — Sir  R.  V  Estrange. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  in- 
dustrious animal,  Egypt  would  be  overrun  with 
crocodiles. — Addison. 

Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 
want  springs  as  were  convenient  for  it  j  nor  he  over- 
run with  them,  and  afford  little  or  nothing  else; 
but  a  supply  every  where  suitable  to  the  necessities 
of  each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe.  —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

5.  Injure  by  treading  down. 

Cattle  in  inclosures shall  always  have  fresh  pasture 
that  now  is  all  trampled  and  overrun. — Spenser. 

6.  In  Printing.  Change  the  disposition  of 
the  lines  and  words  in  correcting,  by  reason 
of  the  insertions. 

Overrun,  v.  n.  Overflow ;  be  more  than 
full. 

Though  you  have  left  me, 
Yet  still  my  soul  o'er  runs  with  fondness  towards 
you.  Smith. 
Overrunner.  s.    One  who  roves  over  in  a 
hostile  manner. 

Vandal  o'crrunners,  Goths  in  literature, 
Ploughmen  that  would  Parnassus  new  manure. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  S3  :  16o'J. 
Overrunning-,  part.  adj.  Overspreading. 

With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will  make  an  utter 
end  of  the  place. — Nahum,  i.  8. 

Overrunning,  verbul  ubs.    Act  of  him  who 

outruns. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  overrunning. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Oversea,  adj.    Foreign  ;  from  beyond  seas. 
Some  far  journeyed  gentlemen,  at  their  return 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  forrein  apparel,  so 
they  will  powder  their  talke  with  oversea  language. 
—  Wilson,  A  rte  of  llhctorick,  b.  iii. :  1553. 
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Oversee,  v.  a. 

1.  Superintend;  overlook. 

He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

[She]  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  F.pode  II.  05. 

2.  Overlook ;  pass  by  unheeded ;  omit. 

I  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity, 
Will  go  to  counsel  to  advise. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii,  3,  507. 

Overseen,  part.    Mistaken  ;  deceived. 

A  common  received  errour  is  never  utterly  over- 
thrown, till  such  times  as  we  go  from  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain 
thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  have 
been  overseen. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  overseers,  as  the  overseer  of  this  building, 
would  be  so  overseen  as  to  make  that  which  is  nar- 
rower, contain  that  which  is  larger. — Holy  day. 

They  rather  observed  what  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered for  the  king  and  for  his  country,  without 
farther  enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  or 
been  overseen  in  doing. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Overseer.  S. 

1.  One  who  overlooks  ;  superintendent. 

Jehiel  and  Azariah  were  overseers  unto  Cononiah. 
— 2  Chronicles,  xxxi.  13. 

There  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  overseers 
of  all  books,  whose  censure  would  fall  sharp  on  us. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  entertain  a  guest,  with  what  a  care 
Would  lie  his  household  ornaments  prepare; 
Harass  his  servants,  and  as  o'erseer  stand, 
To  keep  them  working  with  a  threatening  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  he  cries. 

J.  Dryden,  jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiv.  SO. 

2.  Officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial 
provision  for  the  poor. 

The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
might  And  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  now  in  the  greater  outparishes  many  of  t  li" 
poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for 
want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.  — 
Graunt,  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Overset,  v.  a. 

1.  Turn  bottom  upwards  ;  throw  off  the  basis ; 
subvert. 

The  tempests  met , 
The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  o'er  Set.  Dryden. 

It  is  forced  through  the  hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the  sea 
into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is  not 
the  least  breath  of  wind  ;  overselling  ships  in  the 
harbours,  and  sinking  them. —  Woodward. 

Would  the  confederacy  exert  itself  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy  as  they  do  for  their  defence,  we 
might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 
armies,  and  overset  the  whole  power  of  France. — 
Addison,  Present  State  of  the  War. 

2.  Throw  out  of  regularity. 

His  action  against  Catiline  ruined  the  consul, 
when  it  saved  the  city ;  for  it  so  swelled  his  soul,  that 
ever  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  be  overset  with  vanity. 
— Dryden. 

Oversetting,  v.  n.     Upsetting ;  falling  off 
the  basis  ;  turning  upside  down. 

Part  of  the  weight  will  bo  under  the  axle-tree, 
which  will  so  far  counterpoise  what  is  above  it.  that 
it  will  very  much  prevent  the  oversetting. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Oversha.de.  v.  a.    Cover  with  anything  that 
causes  darkness. 

Hark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us. 

Shakespear, Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
overshade  the  imperial  power. — Bacon. 

If  a  wood  of  leaves  o'ershade  the  tree, 
Such  and  so  barren  will  thy  harvest  be ; 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing-floor, 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  276. 
Should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
O'crshaded  in  that  favourite  walk 
Which  thy  own  hand  had  whilom  planted, 
Both  pleased  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  518. 

Overshadow,  v.  a. 

I .  Throw  a  shadow  over  anything. 

Weeds  choak  and  overshadow  the  corn,  and  bear 
it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourishment.— 
Bacon. 

Death, 

Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Overshadow  even  the  shade, 

And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  Crashaw, 

Darkness  must  oversliadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  1S7. 
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2.  Shelter  ;  protect ;  cover  with  superior  in- 
fluence. 

On  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power  of  the  Highest 
O'ershadow  her.  Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  138. 

Used  adjectivally. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 

1  send  along  :  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  1G5. 

Overshadower.  s.   One  who  throws  a  shade 
over  anything. 

Your  nobility  in  a  right  distance  between  crown 
and  people ;  no  oppressors  of  the  people,  no  over- 
shadowers  of  the  crown. — Bacon,  Letter  to  the  King, 

2  January,  1618,  Cabala,  p.  9. 

Overshoot,  v.  n.    Fly  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops,  or  overshoots,  by  the  dispropor- 
tions of  distance  or  application.— Collier,  Essays, 
On  Season. 

Overshoot,  v.  a. 

1.  Shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis- 
faction, by  overshooting  the  mark  it  aims  at. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Pass  swiftly  over. 

High-raised  on  fortune's  bill  new  Alps  he  spies, 
O'ershoots  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  Harte. 

3.  Venture  too  far  ;  assert  too  much :  (with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun). 

In  finding  fault  with  the  laws,  I  doubt  me  you 
shall  much  overshoot  yourself,  and  make  me  the 
more  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  government. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider  whether  they 
have  in  this  point  or  not  overshot  themselves;  which 
is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most 
sincere. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

For  any  thing  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  you  have 
overshot  yourself  in  reckoning. — Archbishop  Whit- 

,  gft. 

Oversight,  s. 

1.  Superintendence. 

They  gave  the  money,  being  told,  unto  them  that 
did  the  work,  that  had  the  oversight  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord. — 2  Kings,  sli.  11. 

Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking 
the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  wil- 
lingly.— 1  Peter,  v.  2. 

2.  Mistake  ;  error. 

Amongst  so  many  huge  volumes,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brought  forth,  what 
one  has  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and 
honour,  than  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  owns 
his  oversights,  and  [sincerely  condemneth  them? — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  oversight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  197. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  damping  circumstance  to 
find  the  room  full  of  smoke.  . .  .  They  had  already 
remedied  this  oversight,  however ;  and  propped  up 
the  window-sash  with  a  bundle  of  fire-wood  to 
keep  it  open ;  so  that  except  in  being  rather  inflam- 
matory to  the  eyes  and  choking  to  the  lungs,  the 
apartment  was  quite  comfortable. — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Harley  had  made  one  notable  oversight  in  that 
appeal  to   Beatrice's  better  and  gentler  nature 
which  he  intrusted  to  the  advocacy  of  Leonard. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxii. 
Oversize,  v.  a.    Surpass  in  bulk. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  oversize 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.— Sandys,  Travels. 
Oversized,  adj.    [over  and  size,  a  compost 
with  which  masons  cover  walls.]  Plastered 
over. 

He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  grandsire  Friam  seeks. 

Shakcspcar,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Overskip.  v.  a. 

1.  Pass  by  leaping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  your- 
selves guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you  ;  neither 
seek  ye  to  overskip  the  fold,  which  they  about  you 
have  pitched. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Pass  over. 

Mark  if  to  get  them  she  o'erskip  the  rest ; 
Mark  if  she  read  them  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 

Donne. 

3.  Escape. 

When  that  hour  o'er  skips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake  • 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  miscnance 
Torment  me ! 

Shakespear,  Txvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  2. 
AV'ho  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind  ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  does  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  G. 
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Overslip.  v.  a.    Pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or 
unused  ;  neglect. 

The  carelessness  of  the  justices  in  imposing  this 
rate,  or  the  negligence  of  the  constables  in  collect- 
ing it,  or  the  backwardness  of  the  inhabitants  in 
paying  the  same,  overslipped  the  time. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

It  were  injurious  to  overslip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  I  must  cele- 
brate above  all  his  expences. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Overslow.  v.  a.  Render  slow ;  check  ;  curb. 
Means  .  . .  able  to  trash  or  overslow  this  furious 
driver. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  563. 
Oversnow.  v.  a.    Cover  with  snow. 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  v. 

Used  metaphorically . 

These  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
This  languished  frame  while  better  spirits  fed, 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ersnowed  my 
head. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,v.  551. 
Oversold,  part.    Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 
Life  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame.  Dryden. 

Oversoon.  adv.    Too  soon. 

The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  oi'ersoon 
think  not  too'  well  of  himself,  and  will  bear  away 
that  he  heareth  of  his  elders. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Oversorrow.  v.  a.    Afflict  with  too  much 
sorrow. 

The  much  wronged  and  oversorrowed  state  of 
matrimony.— Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce,  preface. 
Overspeak.  v.  a.    Say  too  much  ;  express 
in  too  many  words :  (with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun). 

Describing  a  small  fly,  ...  he  extremely  over- 
worded  and  overspake  himself  in  his  expression  of 
it ;  as  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  Nemean  lion. — Hales, 
Golden  Remains,  p.  229. 

Overspent,  part.  Wearied ;  harassed  ;  fore- 
spent. 

Thestylis  wild  thyme  and  garlick  beats, 
For  harvest  hinds,  o'erspent  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  9. 

Overspread,  v.  a.  Cover  over ;  fill ;  scatter 

over. 

Whether  they  were  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Africans, 
Gothes,  or  some  other  which  did  overspread  all 
Christendom,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm. — Spenser. 

These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread. — Genesis,  ix.  19. 

Darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread, 
From  lazy  cells,  where  superstition  bred. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-run  some  particular 
region  ;  but  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. — T. 
Burnet,  TJicury  of  the  Earth. 
Overstand.  ».  a.  Stand  too  much  upon  con- 
ditions. 

Hers  they  shall  be  since  you  refuse  the  price; 
What  madman  would  o'er  stand  his  market  twice? 

Dryden,  'Translation  from  Theocritus, 
Amaryllis,  84. 
Overstare.  r.  n.    Stare  wildly. 

Overstaring.  part.  adj.    Staring  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used ;  either  a  slovenly 
buskin,  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head. — Ascham. 

Overstep,  v.  a.    Step  beyond  ;  exceed. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ; 
with  this  special  observance  that  you  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature.— Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Overstock,  v.  a.    Fill  too  full;  crowd. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  overstocked,  and  become  too  narrow  for 
the  inhabitants. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we 
should  have  been  overstocked  with  medals  of  this 
nature. — Addison. 

Some  bishop,  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  bestows  some  inconsiderable 
benefice. — Swift. 

Since  we  are  so  bent  upon  enlarging  our  flocks,  it 
may  be  worth  enquiring  what  we  shall  do  with  our 
wool,  in  case  Barnstaple  should  be  ever  overstocked. 
—Id. 

Overstore.  v.  a.    Store  with  too  much. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  than  beasts  or  birds,  as 
appears  by  their  numerous  spawn  ;  and  if  all  these 
should  come  to  maturity,  even  the  ocean  itself  would 
have  been  long  since  overstored  with  fish.— Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 
Overstrain,  v.  n.  Make  too  violent  efforts. 
Crassus  lost  himself,  his  equipage,  and  his  army, 
by  overstraining  for  the  Parthian  gold, — Collier, 
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He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lesson 
deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  overstraining 
and  earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often 
did  them  more  harm  than  good. — Dryden,  'Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  A  rt  of  Painting. 

Overstrain,  v.  a.    Stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privileges, 
in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand  against 
them. — Ayliffe,  Pa rergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Overstrew.  v.  a.    Spread  over. 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstrawed 
With  sweets.  Shakespear,  Venus  and  Adonis. 

With  all  which  several  medicines  the  body  of  the; 
earth  is  so  every  where  replenished,  yea  and  the 
surface  of  it  so  every  where  overstrewed. — Potlierby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  251. 
Overstrike.  v.  a.    Strike  beyond. 
For  as  he  in  his  rage  him  overstrooke, 
He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  backe  repair, 
His  side  all  bare  and  naked  overtooke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Oversway.  v.  a.    Overrule  ;  bear  down. 

When  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  as- 
sembly, then  their  voices  being  more  in  number, 
must  oversway  their  judgements  who  are  fewer. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Great  command  o'ersways  the  order. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Some  great  and  powerful  nations  oversway  the 
rest.— Heylin. 

Overswell.  v.  a.    llise  above. 

Fill  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'er  swell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love. 

Sluikespear,  Julius  C&sar,\\.  3. 
When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po. 
Doth  overswell,  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fairfax. 

Overt,  adj.    [Fr.  ouvert.~\     Open  ;  public ; 
apparent. 

To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test. 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise; 
but  there  be  secret  and  bidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self.— 
Bacon. 

The  design  of  their  destruction  may  have  been 
projected  in  the  dark;  but  when  all  was  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest.— 
Swift. 
Overtake,  v.  a. 

1.  Catch  anything  by  pursuit;  come  up  to 
something  going  before. 

We  durst  not  continue  longer  so  near  her  confines, 
lest  her  plagues  might  suddenly  overtake  us  before 
we  did  cease  to  be  partakers  with  her  sins. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I 
will  divide  the  spoil.— Exodus,  xv.  9. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'ertaken ;  and  yet  she  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 
I  shall  see 

The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
My  soul,  more  earnestly  released, 
Will  outstrip  hers,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 

To  thy  wishes  move  a  speedy  pace, 
Or  death  will  soon  o'ertake  thee  in  the  chase. 

Dryden. 

How  must  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  should 
o'ertake  him,  before  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
God ! — Rogers. 

2.  Take  by  surprise. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness.— Galatians,  vi.  1. 

If  it  fall  out,  that  through  infirmity  we  be  over- 
taken by  any  temptation,  we  must  labour  to  rise 
again,  and  turn  from  one  sin  to  God  by  new  and 
speedy  repentance.—  Perki us. 

Overtask,  r.  a.     Burthen  with  too  heavy 
duties  or  injunctions. 

To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  Ifeet. 

Milton,  Comus,  307. 
That  office  is  peformed  by  the  parts  with  difficulty, 
because  they  were  overtasked. — Harvey,  Discourse 
on  Consumptions. 

(See,  also,  under  Overwatch.) 
Overtedious.  adj.    Too  slow  ;  too  tedious. 
There  is  a  little  suspicion,  a  little  imputation,  laid 
upon  overtedious  and  dilatory  counsels.  —  Donne, 
Devotions,  p.  520 :  1624. 

Overthrow,  v.  a.  pret.  overthrew  \  part  over- 

thrown. 
1.  Tun)  upside  down. 
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Pittacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  but  his  wife 
overthrew  the  table  when  lie  had  invited  his  friends. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Throw  down. 

The  overthrown  he  raised,  and  as  a  herd 
Drove  theui  before  him. 

Milton,  Paradise  Los',  vi.  856. 

3.  Ruin  ;  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew. 

Dryden,  Last  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  04. 

4.  Defeat ;  conquer  ;  vanish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  wc  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reasonable 
causes. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  Sujah  next  our  conquering  army  drew, 
Him  they  surprised,  and  easily  o'erthrew. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

5.  Destroy  ;   subvert ;   mischief ;    bring  to 
nothing. 

She  found  means  to  have  us  accused  to  the  king, 
as  though  we  went  about  some  practice  to  overthrow 
him  in  his  own  estate. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Thou  walkest  in  peril  of  thy  overthrowing. — _Ec- 
clesiasticiis,  xiii.  13. 

God  overthrvweth  the  wicked  for  their  wicked- 
ness.— Proverbs,  xxi.  12. 

Here's  Glo'ster, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  titles, 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
O  loss  of  one  in  heav'n,  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  90 1. 

Overthrow,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Ruin  ;  destruction. 

Of  those  christian  oratories  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  is  desired,  not  by  infidels,  pagans,  or  Turks, 
but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Christian  believers. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 
and  overthrow  of  their  own  countrymen. — Abbot. 

I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caused  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcitc,  ii.  98. 

3.  Defeat ;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  the  blow, 
Whereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield  ; 

ISoth  these  conspired  poor  reason's  overthrow ; 
False  in  myself,  thus  have  I  lost  the  tield. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quiet  soul,  depart ; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
From  these  divers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by  vic- 
tory than,  they  found  among  their  enemies  by  their 
overthrow. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Poor  Hannibal  is  inaul'd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  straight  the  council's  call'd. 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go, 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overthrow. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  21 4. 

4.  Degradation. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Orerthwart.  adj. 

1.  Opposite  ;  being  over  against. 

We  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthwart  neighbours 
should  hear  us  cry  Liberty,  and  betray  us  to  the 
government. — Dryden,  Cleomenes,  v.  2. 

2.  Crossing  anything  perpendicularly. 

3.  Perverse  ;  adverse ;  contradictious  ;  cross. 

Alas,  what  ayle  you  to  be  so  overthwart? 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  18. 

Two  or  three  acts  disposed  them  to  cross  and 
oppose  any  proposition;  and  that  overthwart  hu- 
mour was  discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of  many. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Overthwart.  s.  Adverse  circumstance.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  heart,  well  stay'd,  in  overt!/ icartes  deep 
Hopeth  amends. 

Lord  Surrey,  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Overthwart.  prep.    Across  :  (as,  4  He  laid 
a  plank  overthwart  the  brook'). 

Overthwart.  v.  a.  Oppose. 

All  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break 
and  overthwart. — Stavleton,  Fortresse  of  the  Faith, 
which  Protestants  call  Papistry,  fol.  127  :  1565. 

Overthwartly.  adv. 

1.  Across;  transversely. 

The  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by  drawing 
small  hair  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  sha- 
dowed again  overthwart. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

2.  Pervicaciously ;  perverselv. 
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Overthwartness.  s. 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity ;  perverseness. 

My  younger  sister  indeed  might  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  far  greater  fortune,  had  not  the  over- 
thwartness of  some  neighbours  interrupted  it. — 
Lord  Herbert,  Life,  p.  53. 

Overtire.  v.  a.    Subdue  with  fatigue. 

He  his  guide  requested 
As  overtired  to  let  him  lean  awhile 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1631. 

Overtitie.  v.  a.    Give  too  high  a  title  to. 

Overtitling  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God's  cause. — 
Fuller,  Holy  War.  p  250. 

Overtly,  adv.  Openly. 

Good  men  are  never  overtly  despis' d,  but  that 
they  are  first  calumniated. — Dean  Young,  Sermons, 
ii.  389. 

Overtook,  pret.  and  pass.  part,  of  overtake. 
Overtop,  v.  a. 

1.  Rise  above  ;  raise  the  head  above. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  tlie  jEneid,  i.  701. 

2.  Excel ;  surpass. 

Who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
As  far  as  the  soul  o'ertops  the  body,  so  far  its 
pains,  or  rather  mournful  sensations,  exceed  those 
of  the  carcase. — Harvey. 

3.  Obscure  ;  make  of  less  importance  by  su- 
perior excellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less,  and  be  overtopped 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.— Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

If  one  whom  you  love, 
Had  champion  kill'd.  or  trophy  won, 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt  ?  Swift. 

Overtower.  v.  n.    Soar  too  high  :  (used  ad- 
jectivally in  the  extract). 

This  miscarriage  came  very  seasonably  to  abate 
their  overtowering  conceits  of  him. — Fuller,  Holy 
War,  p.  83. 

Overtrip.  v.  a.  Trip  over  ;  walk  lightly  over. 
In  such  a  night, 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  rau  dismay'd  away. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

Overtrust.  v.  a.    Place  too  much  reliance 
on. 

Some  there  are  that  do  so  overtrust  their  leaders' 
eyes,  that  they  care  not  to  see  with  their  own.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  9. 

Overture.   *.     [Fr.  ouverture.~\    Opening ; 
aperture ;  open  place. 

The  wasteful  hills  unto  his  threat 
Is  a  plaine  overture. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  July. 
In  the  center  of  the  earth  there  is  nothing  but 
perfect  darkness:  nearer  the  upper  region  of  that 
great  body,  where  any  overture  is  made,  there  is  a 
kind  of  imperfect  twilight. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains, 
p.  36. 

The  foundations,  the  walls,  the  apertions  or  over- 
tures— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Under  its  base  there  is  an  overture. 
Which  summer  weeds  do  render  so  obscure, 
The  careless  traveller  may  pass,  and  ne'er 
Discover.  Cotton,  Wonders  of  the  Peak. 

2.  Opening  ;  disclosure  ;  discovery. 

I  wish 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgement  try'd  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

3.  Proposal ;  something  offered  to  considera- 
tion. 

Mac  Murugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtaining  of  the 
sovereign  lordship  thereof. — Sir  J.  Varies,  Discourse 
on  the  Stale  of  Ireland. 

All  these  fair  overtures,  made  by  men  well  es- 
teemed for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

We  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,v\.  5f0. 

Withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent  and 
serious  in  good. — Bishop  Fell. 
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The  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war, 
promoted  all  overtures  towards  accommodation  with 
great  importunity. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  o/ 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  a  convenient  supply  offers  itself  to  be  seized  by 
force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  nature  persuades 
us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  overture. — Rogers. 

Suppose  five  hundred  men  proposing,  debating, 
and  voting  according  to  their  own  little  or  much 
reason,  abundance  of  indigested  and  abortive,  many 
pernicious  and  foolish  overtures  would  arise. — Swift. 
4.  Musical  composition  played  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  oratorio,  concert,  or  opera. 

The  overture  disposes  the  mind  to  that  mood, 
which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the  piece. — A.Smith, 
On  the  Imitative  Arts,  pt.  ii. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  overture,  it  [the  organ] 
gives  that  pitch-note  in  full,  which  always  leads  me 
to  expect  a  succession  of  more  solemn  sounds  than 
in  reality  succeed  it. — Mason,  Essays  historical  and 
critical  on  Church  Musick,  p.  81. 
Overturn,  v.  a. 

1.  Throw  down;   topple  down;  subvert; 
ruin. 

He  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength 
.  .  .  which  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know 
not,  and  overturneth  them  in  his  auger. — Job,  ix.  5. 
Lord  should  the  sun,  the  clouds,  the  wind, 

The  air,  and  seasons  be 
To  us  so  froward  and  unkind 

As  we  are  false  to  thee; 
All  'fruits  would  quite  away  be  burned, 

Or  lie  in  water  drowned, 
Or  blasted  be,  or  overturned, 

Or  chilled  on  the  ground. 

Wither,  Thanksgiving  for  seasonable  Weather. 

These  will  sometimes  overturn  and  sometimes 
swallow  up  towns,  and  make  a  general  confusion  in 
nature.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  tlie  Earth. 

This  he  obviates,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  idta-s  in 
God  ;  which  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such 
an  one  as  overturns  his  whole  hypothesis,  and  ren- 
ders it  useless  and  as  unintelligible  as  any  of  those 
lie  has  laid  aside. — Locke. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  benefi- 
cence till  we  are  secure  that  no  storm  shall  over- 
turn what  we  help  to  build,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  charity. — Bishop  Alterbury. 

A  monument  of  deathless  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  o'erturns.  Rotve. 

2.  Overpower ;  conquer. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  excessive,  overturns 

All  patience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  462. 

Overturn,  s.    State  of  being  turned  upside 
down  ;  overthrow. 

No  awkwanl  overturns  of  glasses,  plates,  and  salt- 
cellars.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

Overturnable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  over- 
turned. 

Sir  W.  Petty  gave  an  account  of  a  commodious 
land  carriage  he  had  lately  contrived, .  . .  far  more 
secure  than  any  coach  ;  not  being  overturnable  by 
any  height,  on  which  tlie  wheels  can  porsibly  move. 
— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  323. 
Overturner.  s.  Subverter. 

I  have  brought  before  you  a  robber  of  the  publick 
treasure,  an  overturner  of  law  and  justice,  and  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province. — Swift. 
Overtwine.  v.  a.   Enwreathe ;  entwine  over. 

Or  golden  spears 
With  tyrant-quelling  myrtle  overtwined. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Overvalue,  v.  a.    Rate  at  too  high  a  price. 
We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  lest  by 
thus  overvaluing  their  sermons  they  make  the  pri.  e 
and  estimation  of  Scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to 
fall. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  argu- 
ment of  human  weakness. — Holyday. 
Overveil.  v.  a.  Cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled ; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2, 
Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overveil  the  day ; 

Then  savage  beasts  creep  from  the  silent  wood : 
Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food. 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Psalms,  civ.  Remains,  p.  3S6 
Overvote.  v.  a.    Conquer  by  plurality  of 
votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 
overvoted  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses,  when 
they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom.  —  Eii.un 
Basilike. 

Ovcrwatch.  v.  n.    Subdue  with  loi.g  want 
of  rest. 

Morpheus  is  dispatch'd ; 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch,  overwatch'd, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Hous? 
of  Sleep. 
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But  no  such  deceptions  were  practised  by  Bar- 
bara Yellowley.  She  was  up  early,  and  down  late, 
and  seemed,  to  her  overwatched  and  overtasked 
maidens,  to  be  as  wakerife  as  the  cat  herself.—  /Sir 
XV.  Scott,  Pirate,  eh.  iv. 
Overwatched,  adj.  Tired  with  too  much 
watching. 

While  the  dog  limited  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn liimself  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  overwatched 
eyes. — Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  ii. 
Overweak.  adj.    Too  weak  ;  too  feeble. 

Paternal  persuasions,  after  mankind  began  to 
forget  the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all  over- 
weak  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil ;  or  after, 
when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 
Overweary,  v.  a.    Subdue  with  fatigue. 

Might  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having  been  overwearied  with  watching? — 
Dryden. 

Within  the  orb  itself, 
Pillowed  upon  its  alabaster  arms, 
Like  to  a  child  o'er  wearied  with  sweet  toil, 
On  its  own  folded  wings  and  wavy  hair 
The  Spirit  of  the  Earth  is  laid  asleep. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Overweather.  v.  a.    Batter  by  violence  of 

weather. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfod  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over  weather  d  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Shakes-pear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.6. 

Overween.  v.  ?/.  Think  too  highly ;  think 
with  arrogance. 

To  overween  [is]  to  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any 
thing  in  thought;  especially  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man's  self. — Hanmer. 

My  master  hath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling  sor- 
rows I  might  be  some  allay  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
so. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  1. 

My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
They  that  overween. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton,  Sonnets,  ix.  G. 

Overweening',  part.  adj.  Arrogant. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite  because  he  was  withheld. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of  his 
own  works  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet. — Dryden. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more  power- 
fully on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men  than 
either  or  both  together. — Locke. 

Now  enters  overweening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide. 

Swift,  Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady. 

'  Stay — hold— stop,  Vaughan  ! '  said  Noma ;  '  I  am 
not  yet  overcome — prove  but  to  me  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  I  would  find  help,  if  I  should  evoke 
hell ! — But  prove  your  words,  else  believe  them  I 
cannot.'  '  Thou  help  ?  wretched,  overweening  wo- 
man !'— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xli. 
Overweening-,  verbal  abs.  Arrogance. 
Take  heed  of  overweening,  and  compare 

Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train  : 
Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are, 

But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
Less  overweening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  147. 
Men  of  fair  minds  and  not  given  up  to  the  over- 
weening of  self-llattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it : 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amazement  hears  the 
arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a 
worthy  man  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reason. 
— Locke. 

Overweeningly.  adv.  In  an  overweening 
manner;  with  too  much  arrogance;  with 
too  high  an  opinion. 

Till  he  himself  had  been  infallible,  like  him  whose 
peculiar  words  he  overtveeningly  assumes. — Milton, 
Eiconoclastes,  ch.  xxvi. 

Overweigh.  v.  a.  Preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  of  wit  procure  many 
times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid  in  the 
balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  expe- 
rience delivereth,  they  are  overweighed. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 

Shakespear,  Measure  jor  Measure,  ii.  4. 


Overweight.  «.  Preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overweight  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
E.rperi mental  Uisiory. 

Overwhelm,  v.  a. 

1.  Crush  underneath  something  violent  and 
weighty. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head, 
With  the  hell  hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men. 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen, 
Shall  overwhelm  '/  B.  Jonson. 

How  trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of 
being  laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that 
everlasting  shame  and  astonishment  which  shall 
overwhelm  the  sinner,  when  he  shall  appear  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ! — Rogers. 
Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 
fall; 

Death  hastes  amain  ;  one  hour  overwhelms  them  all. 

Pope. 

2.  Overlook  gloomily. 

Let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 

Used  adjectivally. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted, 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

3.  Put  over. 

Then  I  overwhelm  a  broader  pipe  about  the  first. 
— Dr.  Papin,  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.  2S8. 

Overwhelm,  s.    Act  of  overwhelming. 

An  overwhelm 
Of  wonderful  on  man's  astonish'd  sight. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Overwhelmingly,  adv.  In  an  overwhelming 
manner. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and 
trivial ;  which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  acquest, 
but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  of  the 
pernicious  consequents.  —  Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Overwing.  v.  a.  Outreach  the  wing  of  an 
army ;  outflank.  Hare. 

Agricola,  doubting  to  be  overwinged,  stretches 
out  his  front,  though  somewhat  of  the  thinnest. — 
Milton  ,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 
Overwise.  adj.    Wise  to  affectation. 

Be  not  righteous  overmuch ;  neither  make  thy- 
self  overwise;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself? 
— Ecclesiastes,  vii.  16. 
Overwiseness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Overwise;  pretended  wisdom;  'science 
falsely  so  called.' 
Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenesse  ; 
Tell  wisedome,  she  entangles 
Herselfe  in  overwisenesse: 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lye. 

The  Soul's  Errand,  Song  in  Percy's  Reliques, 
b.  iii.  song  iv. 

Overword.  v.  a.  Say  too  much.  See  Over- 
speak. 

Overwork,  v.  a.  Tire. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy,  or  over- 
work the  mind. — South,  Sermons. 

Overworn,  part.    Worn  out ;   subdued  by 

toil. 

With  watching  overworn,  with  cares  opprest, 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest.  Dryden. 

Overwrestle.  v.  a.    Subdue  by  wrestling. 
Life  recover'd  had  the  raine, 
And  ovcrwrestled  his  strong  enemy. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7,  24. 

Overwrought.  [This  is  both  a  true  parti- 
ciple and  a  participial  adjective;  inasmuch 
as  we  can  say  '  his  brain  was  overwrought,' 
and  'an  overwrought  brain.'  It  simply 
means  overworked.  At  the  same  time,  its 
etymological  connection  with  its  verb  is  so 
disguised  that  it  passes  for  an  independent 
word.  The  relation,  however,  is  simple. 
The  h  in  work  has  become  gh,  a  combina- 
tion which,  though  now  silent,  was,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  guttural  g.  The  r,  more- 
over, and  the  vowel  which  follows  it,  have 
been  transposed.    Yet  the  verb  from  which 
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it  could  be  regularly  derived  is  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  reconstructed.  Over- 
reach (compare  teach  and  taught)  and 
thought  (compare  think  and  thought)  only 
help  us  toward  an  approximation  of  the 
exact  original  form.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the 
forms  (which,  by  the  bye,  help  us  no  more 
than  those  of  the  present  English)  are, 
icyrcan  for  the  infinitive,  wohrte,  for  the 
preterite,  and  geworht  for  the  participle. 
Wright,  by  the  same  transposition,  is 
worker. .]  Overworked. 

a.  In  the  way  of  excess  of  labour,  care,  or 
diligence,  bestowed  on  any  object. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  well  as  underwrought :  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishing; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correct- 
ness, a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but 
with  few  beauties. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Du- 
fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

b.  In  the  way  of  exercise ;  producing  fa- 
tigue and  exhaustion. 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
With  a  passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye- 
That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought. 
Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
Which  else  would  have  been  passed  by. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiii.  8. 

c.  In  the  way  of  being  covered  with  work. 

Of  Gothiek  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O'erwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame. 

For  a  further  notice,  see  Wrought. 
Overyeared.  adj.    Too  old.  Hare. 

Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  overyeared. 

Fairfax. 

Overzealed.  adj.    Ruled  by  too  much  zeal. 
Hare. 

Thus  was  this  good  king's  judgement  overzealed. 
—Fuller.  Holy  War,  p.  214. 
Overzealous.  adj.    Too  zealous. 

It  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some,  overzealmis  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been  for- 
ward to  make  the  world  believe. — Locke. 
Oviduct,  s.    Passage  for  the  egg  from  the 
ovary. 

Its  [the  torpedo's]  ovarium  is  near  the  liver  and 
double  oviduct  and  womb,  wherein  the  young  ones 
swim  free,  and  have  no  communication  with  the 
womb. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iii.  498. 
(See  also  under  Ovoid.) 
Oviform,  adj.    Having  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
This  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the  world 
was  oviform,  hath  been  the  sense  and  language  of 
all  antiquity.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Ovine,  adj.  [Lat.  ovinus  —  connected  with, 
relating  to,  (ovis)  a  sheep.]    Chiefly  used 
in  Zoology.     Having  the  character  of  a 
sheep  (i.e.  as  the  goat  and  other  animals, 
in  the  way  of  classification). 

It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,  that  as  far  as 
geological  observations  have  extended  over  fossil 
organic  remains,  among  the  multitude  of  extinct 
and  existing  genera  and  species  of  mauimiferous  ani- 
mals which  the  exercised  eye  of  comparative  ana- 
tomists have  detected,  no  portions  of  caprine  or 
ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  authenti- 
cated; yet  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are  found  in 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
fourth  ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  exist  in  every 
great  portion  of  the  earth.  New  Holland,  perhaps, 
excepted. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 
Ovipara.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  plural  neuter  from  ovi- 
parus;  from  ovum  =  egg  +  pario  =  bring 
forth.    A  translation  of  Gr.  woro/eoc.]  In 
Zoology.     Animals  bringing  forth  their 
young  as  eggs  (in  contrast  to  the  Vivi- 
para,  which  bring  them  forth  alive),  i.e. 
Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c,  as  opposed  to 
the  Mammalia. 

The  yolk  ...  is  very  small  in  the  mammalian 
ovum  .  . .  and  it  corresponds  rather  with  that  part 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  the  higher  ovipara, 
which  has  been  distinguished  as  the  germ-yolk.— 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology, 
§  962:  1853. 

Oviparous,  adj.  [see  Ovipara.]  Bringing 
forth  eggs  ;  not  viviparous. 
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That  fishes  ami  birds  should  be  oviparous,  is  a 
plain  sign  of  providence.— Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

Birds  and  oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough 
at  (irst  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 
years'  laying,— Bay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Ovipositor,   s.     [Lat.  ovum  =  egg  +pono  = 
place;  pass.  part,  positus ;  positio,  •onis.~] 
In  Zoology.    Organ  by  which  the  ova,  or 
eggs,  are  deposited ;  generally  applied  to 
certain  hymenopterous  insects  whose  ovi- 
duct is  prolonged  externally,  and  formed 
for  piercing  substances  (leaves,  bark,  the 
flesh  of  animals)  in  which  the  ova  are  de- 
posited, and  in  which  they  are  developed. 
In  Sirex  gigas  the  ovipositor  consists  apparently 
of  three  pieces  of  considerable  length,  seen  in  the 
figure  to  project  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  ab- 
domen. Of  these  pieces  two  form  asheath  enclosing 
a  third  called  the  terebra  or  borer,  which  in  the 
Tenthredo  contains  two  saws  of  extremely  beautiful 
construction,  as  we  learn  from  an  account  of  them 
given  by  Professor  Kirk  and  quoted  by  Kirby  and 
S  pence. — Rymer  Jones,  General  Outline  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  §  890. 

Ovipositor,  in  entomology,  [is]  the  instrument  by 
which  an  insect  conducts  its  eggs  to  their  appro- 
priate nidus,  and  often  bores  a  way  to  it ;  the  same 
instrument  is  in  some  genera  used  as  a  weapon  of 
offence,  whence  it  is  called  the  '  Aculeus.'   In  the 
gall  insect,  and  some  others,  the  ovipositor  is  fur- 
nished at  its  root  with  a  sac  containing  an  acrid 
secretion,  which  is  deposited  in  the  wound  made  by 
the  ovipositor  at  the  same  time  as  the  eggs.— C.  W. 
Johnson.  Farmer's  Cyclopaedia. 
Ovisac,  s.  [Lat.  ovum  =  egg  +  saccus;  French 
sac  rather  than  English  sack,  the  spelling 
being  in  a  final  c  rather  than  in  a  final  k.] 
In  Biology.    Part  of  the  ovary  in  which 
the  ovum,  or  egg,  is  developed ;  Graafian 
vesicle.    See  extract. 

The  ovum  in  all  vertebrate  animals  is  produced 
within  a  capsule  or  bag,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  stroma  of  the  ovarium  ;  this  has 
been  termed  in  Mammalia  the  Graafian  vesicle, 
from  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer:  but  the  more 
general  and  appropriate  name  of  ovisac  has  been 
given  to  it  by  Dr.  Barry,  who  has  shown  that  it 
exists  in  other  classes  of  the  vertebrata.  Between 
the  ovum  and  the  ovisac  in  oviparous  animals  there 
is  scarcely  any  interval.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,  §  902  :  lSO.'i. 

The  development  of  ovisacs  commences  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life  ;  in  the  ovaries  of  some  animals 
they  can  be  detected  almost  as  soon  as  the  organs 
themselves  are  evolved,  .  . .  when  the  contents  of  the 
ovisacs  are  undergoing  maturation,  prior  to  their 
escape,  the  ovum  is  always  found  on  the  side  of  it, 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary.— Ibid.,  §  903. 

Ovoid,  adj.  [Lat.  ovum  +  Gv.  EiStjg  =  like. 
Consequently,  unless  the  coiner  of  the 
word  takes  refuge  in  the  Greek  uibv  having 
been  digammatized,  a  hybrid  word.  It  is  a 
better  word,  however,  than  Ovoidal,  which 
may  be  found.  The  true  forms  for  egg- 
like  are,  for  the  Greek  Oo'id,  for  the  Latin 
Oviform.']  Like  an  egg :  egglike  (in  the 
way  of  shape). 

The  oviducts  are  folded,  very  long,  and  terminate 
in  the  cloaca;  the  eggs  which  are  agglutinated  by  a 
mucous  matter,  are  rounded,  ovoid,  and  enveloped 
by  a  soft  membrane,  not  porous,  and  slightly  en- 
crusted with  a  calcareous  substance;  the  yoke  is 
orange-coloured  and  oily. — Translation  of  Cuvier's 
R'egne  Animal. 

ovoio.  s.  [Italian  uovolo,  from  novo  =  egg.] 
In  Architecture.  Quarter-round  See  ex- 
tract. 

Ovolo  is  a  convex  moulding  much  used  in  classical 
architecture;  in  the  Roman  examples  it  is  usually 
an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle,  but  in  the  Grecian  it  is 
flatter,  and  is  most  commonly  quirked  at  the  top; 
in  the  Middle  Age  architecture  it  is  not  extensively 
employed,  it  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  the  De- 
corated style,  and  is  not  very  frequent  in  that.— 
Glossa  ry  of  A  reh  ilecture. 

Ovology.  s.  [Lat.  ovum  =  egg  +  Greek  Adyoc ; 

a  hybrid  form.]  Oology. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  treat  of  the 
second  class  of  reproductive  phenomena,  or  those 
which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  origin,  forma- 
tion, and  growth  of  the  new  being,  which  are  usually 
described  under  the  titles  of  ovology.  embryology, 
and  foetal  development.  —  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  P/iysiology. 
supplementary  volume. 

Ovo viviparous,   adj.    [Lat.  ovum  +  vivus  = 
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living,  alive  +  pario  =  bring  forth.]  In 
Zoology.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  Ovipara  and  the  Vivipara. 

The  viper,  like  many  others  of  the  poisonous 
groups  of  serpents,  is  ovo-viviparous.  1  have  con- 
cluded  from  the  examination  of  many  specimens, 
both  of  this  species  and  of  the  rattlesnake,  that  it  is 
in  the  act  of  parturition  that  the  membrane  of  the 
egg  is  burst.  I  have  examined  several  in  which  the 
young  have  appeared  ready  to  be  excluded;  but 
have  always  found  the  investing  membrane  entire : 
although  so  thin  and  soft  as  to  be  torn  by  the  slight- 
est force.  I  give  a  figure  of  a  young  viper  in  this 
state,  the  membrane  having  been  removed.  It  is 
coiled  up  so  closely  as  almost  to  appear  like  a  solid 
mass;  but  no  sooner  is  it  emancipated,  than  it  as- 
sumes alt  the  activity  and  virulence  which  belong 
to  the  species.  If  a  female  viper  about  to  bring 
forth  her  young  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones  set 
at  liberty  by  opening  the  abdomen,  they  will  imme- 
diately crawl  about,  and  on  being  irritated  will 
throw  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence. — 
Pell,  British  Reptiles. 

Some  araehnidans,  as  the  scorpions  for  example,  are 
ovo-viviparous ;  the  ova  are  developed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  tlie  body  of  the  female,  who  brings  forth  her 
young  possessing  the  faculty  of  locomotion,  but  they 
rest  for  a  certain  time  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
mother,  who  guards  and  feeds  them,  and  gives  them 
a  kind  of  education. —  Victor  Audouin,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Arach- 
nidae. 

Ovulation,  s.  Formation  of,  development 
into,  an  ovum. 

The  term  ovum  is  in  this  article  entirely  restricted 
to  the  product  of  sexual  generation.  This  body  is 
formed  in  the  ovary  of  the  female  parent  (or  in  the 
female  organ  of  a  hermaphrodite  parent),  by  a  gra- 
dual process  of  growth  or  development.  When  it 
arrives  at  a  state  of  maturity,  it  is  spontaneously 
discharged  from  the  place  of  its  formation,  a  process 
which  in  the  higher  animals  has  received  the  name 
of  ovulation. — Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  supplementary 
volume. 

Ovule,  s.  [Lat.  ovulum,  diminutive  of  ovum  ] 
Small  egg,  especially  as  those  of  plants  ; 
unimpregnated  egg:  (its  use  in  this  sense 
is  scarcely  universal). 

(For  example  see  under  Ovarii!  m.) 

Ovum.  s.    [Lat.]    Egg.    See  Ovary. 

What  can  be  more  widely  contrasted  than  a 
newly-born  child  and  the  small  semi-transparent, 
gelatinous  spherule  constituting  the  human  ovum  ! 
—Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Piology,  b.  iii. 
ch.  iii. 

(For  another  example  see  Ovulation.) 
Owe.  v.  a.  [The  first  point  to  note  in  this 
verb  is  that  it  has  two  preterites,  ought 
and  owed.  The  former,  the  older  one,  is 
derived  from  the  word  when  it  was  in  a 
different  form  to  what  it  is  at  present.  The 
latter  is  an  ordinary  modern  preterite. 
For  a  similar  case  see  O  v  e  r  w  r  o  u  g  h  t  for 
tor  ought,  and  worked. 

The  next  remark  touches  its  participles. 
Owed,  owing,  and  owe,  are  ordinary  forms. 
Ought,  however,  and  own,  are  far  from 
simple. 

In  the  way  of  sound  and  spelling,  the  e 
represents  no  part  of  the  original  word. 
The  w,  however,  stands  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  g ;  the  o  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  a. 
Hence  the  A. S.  verb  was  agan  =  to  owe; 
the  n  being  no  part  of  the  original  word, 
but  merely  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive  Mood 
— I  own  having  been  in  A.S.  Ic  age. 

Of  this  Anglo-Saxon  dgan,  the  meaning 
was  have,  possess.  It  is  the  present  mean- 
ing in  all  the  allied  languages  ;  and,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  German  languages  in 
general,  it  had  no  second  one;  in  other 
words  it  conveyed  the  notion  of  possession, 
and  not  that  of  debt,  or  the  very  negation 
of  possession.  So  thoroughly  was  this  the 
case,  that  in  the  old  High  German,  the 
word  eigan  was  used  as  an  auxiliary,  like 
the  English  have ;  just  as  if  we  said,  '  I 
own  spoken,*  instead  of  '  I  have  spoken? 

Having  noted  this,  the  commentaries 
upon  the  use  of  owe  for  own,  especially 
those  on  the  well-known  extract  from 
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Othello,  are  to  be  read  backwards;  the 
question  being  not  so  much  the  use  of  owe 
for  own,  as  that  of  own  for  owe.]  Possess  ; 
be  the  right  owner  of. 

Thou  dost  j.ere  usurp 

The  name  thou  ow'st  not,  and  hast  put  thyself 

Upon  this  island  as  a  spy. 

Shalcespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Fate,  shew  thy  force ;  ourselves  we  do  not  owe ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be:  and  be  this  so. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owed'st  yesterday.      Id.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

If  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry, 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag ;  'tis  I  that  owe 
The  winged  wand'rer.  Crashaw 

For  ought,  the  preterite,  see  below  ;  for 
own  =  admit,  a  wholly  different  word,  see 
that  entry. 

Owe.  v.  n.  In  the  previous  editions  this  word 
is  treated  as  a  verb  active,  or  transitive  ; 
in  other  words,  it  comes  under  the  same 
heading  as  Owe  =  possess,  which  is  really 
active. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  w  ill  show 
that  in  '  he  owes  a  hundred  pounds'1  the 
construction  is  adverbial ;  i.e.  in  the  same 
category  as  '/;e  walked  a  hundred  miles  * 

1.  The  connection  between  holding,  as  a 
bucket  holds  water,  or  possessing,  as  a 
man  possesses  an  estate,  and  having  some- 
thing as  a  close  inseparable  adjunct,  even 
as  an  obstacle,  an  impediment,  or  as  the 
very  opposite  and  negation  of  a  possession, 
is  easily  seen.  In  this  way,  a  man  owes  an 
obligation.  Hence,  its  secondary  etymo- 
logical, its  primary  current,  meaning, 
namely,  be  obliged  to  pay  ;  be  indebted. 

I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost. 

Shakcspear ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Let  none  seek  needless  causes  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1140. 

A  son  owes  help  and  honour  to  his  father  :  and  is 
a  subject  less  indebted  to  the  king? — Holy  day. 

Thou  hast  deserved  more  love  than  I  can  show, 
But  'tis  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mine  to  owe.  iJryden. 

All  your  parts  of  pious  duty  done, 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son. 

Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  165. 

If,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  English 
merchants  ewe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  commodities  do  not,  our  money  must  go 
out  to  pay  it. — Locke. 

2.  Be  obliged  to  ascribe  ;  be  obliged  for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  ISO. 

3.  Have  from  any  thing  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee. 

Pope. 

4.  Be  bound  or  obliged. 

The  riehe  man  oweth  of  duty!  to  do  his  mercy 
upon  the  poore  creature.— Bishop  Fisher,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms. 

This  brings  us  to  Ought. 

Here  either  the  u  or  gh  is,  in  the  way 
of  etymology,  superfluous :  inasmuch  its 
the  only  sound  that  either  can  represent 
is  the  g  in  the  old  agan ;  a  fact  which 
makes  the  form  under  notice  one  of  the 
worst  spelt  words  in  our  language.  Mean- 
while, the  t  is  the  t  in  preterites  like 
sought,  bough/,  burn/,  and  the  like. 

As  such,  however,  it  has  two  meanings  : 

a.  As  the  preterite  of  oivc  =  possess;  entered 
in  the  previous  editions  as,  '  Preterite  of 
owe,  in  the  sense  of  own.'    Had  a  right  to. 

Where  is  the  booty,  . .  . 
And  where  is  eke  your  friend  which  halfe  it  ought ! 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  7,  10. 
The  knight,  the  which  that  castle  ought. 

Ibid.,  vi.  3,  2. 

b.  Preterite  and  participle  of  owe  =  be 
obliged.  Owed. 
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Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  continu- 
ance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you 
some  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  I  lo.ng  have  ought 
you. — Spelman. 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  sought, 
Tint  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Dryden. 

Thus  far  the  sense  is  purely  preterite  or 
past,  and  the  import  of  the  final  t  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  in  burn/  or  speh. 

In  the  forthcoming  examples,  however, 
the  sense  is  present ;  and,  as  far  as  mean- 
ing is  concerned,  owe  {are  obliged)  would, 
in  many  cases,  do  as  well.  Yet  it  is  never, 
at  least  in  the  current  English,  brought 
into  use.  This  connects  it  with  another 
class  of  words. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  present  state  of 
any  object  be  the  result  of  something  done 
previously,  or  in  past  time,  the  effect  of 
the  action  being  continued  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  being  spoken  about,  a  word 
may  combine  a  present  sense  with  a  past 
form,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  I  have 
learned  =  I  know  ;  I  have  incurred  obliga- 
tions =  I  am  bound.  Hence,  in  Greek,  we 
construe  olda,  which  is  a  perfect  form,  I 
know  ;  and  J^w,  which  is  a  present  form,  I 
have  come.  In  English,  can  =  am  able,  is 
the  past  tense  of  ken  =  knoiv,  meaning  I 
have  enabled  myself  by  knowing.  Shall, 
though  the  exact  details  of  its  origin  are 
obscure,  is  also  a  preterite. 

Hence,  ought  =  I  have  incurred  an  obli- 
gation, or  duty,  and  thence,  I  am  under  an 
obligation  or  duty.  It  differs,  however, 
from  can  and  shall  in  ending  in  t;  in 
other  words,  in  belonging  to  tbe  class  of 
past  tenses  which  are  formed,  like  burnt 
from  burn,  by  the  addition  of  a  consonant, 
rather  than  to  the  class  where  it  is  formed 
ry  changing  the  vowel,  as  Sing,  sang.  As 
he  former  coincide  with  the  Greek  aorists, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Greek  perfects,  this 
is  important ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  per- 
fects (rather  than  the  aorists),  which  are, 
as  such,  connected  with  the  presents.  Yet, 
in  the  word  before  us,  the  aorist  form 
comports  itself  as  a  present.  As  such  it 
is  explained  in  the  previous  editions — 
(a.)  Be  obliged  by  duty. 

Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave— 1  Timothy, 
iii.  15. 

That  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak. — 
Ephesians,  vi.  20. 

She  speak,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought, 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  161. 

Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  olfice  is  to 
interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. — Bacon. 

We  ought  to  profess  our  dependence  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our  sense 
of  his  goodness  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and  tell  of 
all  his  wondrous  works.  We  ought  to  comfort  his 
servants  and  children  in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve 
his  poor  distressed  members  in  their  manifold  ne- 
cessities, for  he  that  giveth  alms  sacrificeth  praise. 
—Xelson. 

(b.)  Be  fit ;  be  necessary. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be. — James,  iii.  10. 
If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to  one 
that  can  speak  the  language  already.— Locke. 

The  previous  editions  continue,  '  Ought 
is  both  of  the  present  and  past  tense,  and 
of  all  persons  except  the  second  singular.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Oughtest  may  be  seen 
in  the  extract  from  Timothy.  The  remark, 
however,  shows  that  the  word  was  treated 
neither  as  a  participle,  nor  as  a  preterite. 
If  treated  as  a  participle,  there  would  have 
been  no  question  as  to  person  ;  and  if  as 
preterite,  the  notice  that  oughtest  was  the 
only  other  form  was  superfluous.  It  is  the 
only  other  form  which  the  preterite  has  ; 
J,  he,  we,  ye,  they  called ;  thou  calledst. 
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This  merely  means  that  there  is  no  such 
word  as  oughts  or  oughteth.    Nor  is  there. 

If  we  paraphrase  ought  by  be  under  an 
obligation,  we  shall  see  that,  whilst  we  can  ! 
say  both  '  is '  and  '  ivas  under  an  obliga- 
tion,' we  have  only  the  single  form  ought. 
When  preceded  by  not,  however,  the  com- 
bination had  not  ought  to  do,  or  have  done 
it,  may  be  heard.  It  is  branded  as  a  vul- 
garism. Yet  if  ought  be  treated  as  a  par- 
ticiple, it  is  legitimate. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  not  ought,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  is  in  the  same  predi- 
cament, is  indefensible. 
Owing;,  part. 

1.  Due  as  a  debt :  (here  clue  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper  word). 

You  arc  both  too  bold  ; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 
The  debt,  owing  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
cannot  be  paid  without  real  effects  sent  thither  to 
that  value. — Locke. 

2.  Consequential. 
This  was  owing  to  an  indifference  to  the  pleasures 

of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  the  pomps  of  it. — Bishop  | 
Atterbury. 

Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to  | 
nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  99-100ths  to  be  on  the  account  of  labour.— 
Locke. 

The  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not  ; 
limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between 
nobles  and  commons,  the  ruin  of  Greece  was  owing 
to  the  former,  as  that  of  Home  was  to  the  latter. — 

Swift. 

[A  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  writers  to  use 
owing,  the  active  participle  of  owe,  in  a  passive 
sense,  for  owed  or  due.  Of  this  impropriety  some 
writers  were  aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of 
the  force  of  English  words,  have  used  due,  in  the 
sense  of  consequence  or  imputation,  which  by  other 
writers  is  only  used  of  debt.  We  say  that  money 
is  due  to  me;  they  say  likewise  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  cause. — Todd. 2 

Owl.  s.  [A.S.  ule.l  Nocturnal  bird  so  called, 
of  the  genera  Bubo,  Scops,  Otus,  Strix, 
Syrnium,  Surnia,  and  Noctua. 

Return  to  her! 
No;  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  i. 

Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray, 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  withcr'd  ev'ry  bay; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bower. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  9. 

Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  209. 

Unlike  the  falcons,  which  hunt  for  their  food  by 
day,  the  mvls  seek  their  prey  during  twilight  of 
morning  and  evening,  and  probably  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  if  the  state  of  the  moon  or 
the  atmosphere  affords  sufficient  light  for  the  pur- 
pose. . . .  The  eyes  of  owls  are  large,  and  appear  to  be 
particularly  susceptible  of  impression  from  light.  If 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  day.most  of  the  species  seem 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  it,  and  the  eyes  are 
either  closed  entirely  or  defended  by  an  internal 
eyelid,  which  is  brought  down  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  power  of  hearing  in  oivls  is  probably  more  acute 
than  in  many  other  birds ;  the  auditory  opening  in 
some  species  is  very  large,  and  covered  by  an  oper- 
culum, which  is  elevated  or  closed  at  pleasure. .  . . 
The  owls  are  usually  arranged  in  two  principal 
groups ;  one  in  which  all  tke  species  exhibit  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head,  which  have  been  called 
horns,  ears,  and  egrets ;  in  the  second  group  the 
heads  are  smooth  and  round  without  tufts. — l'ar- 
veil,  History  ofBritisfi  Birds. 

Of  the  following — 

Well,  God  'ield  you !   They  say  the  owl  teas  a  i 
baker's  daughter. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5, 

the  explanation,  according  to  Mr.  Douce, 
is,  that  a  baker's  daughter,  having  refused 
bread  to  our  Saviour,  was  punished  by 
being  changed  into  an  owl. 

Owl-light,  s.  Glimmering  light ;  twilight. 
Church  history  making  an  important  part  of  our 
theologic  studies,  the  antiquarian,  who  delights  to 
solace  himself  in  the  benighted  days  of  monkish  owl- 
light,  sometimes  passes  for  the  divine. — Bishop  War- 
burton,  Charge  to  the  Clergy  :  1701. 

Owl-like.  adj.  Resembling  an  owl  in  look 
or  quality. 

Now  like  an  owl-like  watchman  he  must  walk. 

Donne,  Satires,  sat.  ii. 
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At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise; 
And,  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes, 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 
Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster. 

Butler,  Hudilras,  ii.  3,  791. 

Owler.  s.  [wool-cr.~\  Contraband  trader  in 
wool. 

By  running  goods,  these  graceless  otvlers  gain. 

Steift. 

We  understand,  by  some  orders,  old  people  die 
in  France. — Taller. 
[One  who  carries  contraband  goods  :  in  the  legal  sense, 
one  that  carries  out  wool  illicitly.  Perhaps  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  by 
night :  but  rather,  I  believe,  a  corruption  of  wooller, 
by  a  colloquial  neglect  of  the  iv,  such  as  is  often  ob- 
served in  woman,  and  by  which  goodwife  is  changed 
to  goody;  tcooller,  ooller,  oicler. — Todd.~\ 

Owlet,  s.    Young  owl. 

Adder's  fork  and  blindworm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  oiclet's  wing. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
I'll  teach  my  boy  the  sweetest  things, 
I'll  teach  him  how  the  owlet  sings.  'Wordsworth. 

owling.  5.    See  extract. 

Offences  against  publick  trade  are  felonious,  or 
not  felonious.  Of  the  first  sort  is  owling,  so  called 
from  its  being  usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  which 
is  the  offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of 
the  kingdom. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 

owlish,  adj.    Resembling  an  owl. 

Every  one.  while  it  lasted,  was  very  gay  and  busv 
in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and  very  tipsy  at 
night. — Gray .Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton:  1749. 

Own.  adj.    See  extract  from  Todd. 

I  yet  never  was  forsworn, 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  in  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had 
made. — 2  Kings,  xvii.  29. 

For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design  ; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  3. 
Inachus,  in  his  cave,  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must 
be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and  holding 
opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their 
own  perceived  evidence.— Locke. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn, 
And  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  spun  yarn  P 
Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  33. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convinced  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Corbet. 

Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposition 
or  contradistinction  ;  domestic  ;  not  fo- 
reign ;  mine,  his,  or  yours  ;  not  another's. 
These  toils  abroad,  these  tumults  with  his  own. 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  year.  Daniel. 

There's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  own  play.— (Sir  It.  L' Es- 
trange. 

[This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to 
the  possessive  pronouns,  niy,  thy,  his,  our,  your, 
their.  It  seems  to  be  a  substantive ;  as,  my  own, 
my  peculiar :  but  is,  in  reality,  the  participle  pas- 
sive of  the  verb  owe,  in  the  participle  owe  or  own  : 
my  own ;  the  thing  owned  by,  or  belonging  to  me. — 
Todd.~] 

Own.  v.  a.  [see  Owe.]  Possess;  claim; 
hold  by  right. 

Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own ; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coasts  unknown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vii.  270. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide  : 
Of  these  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

Own.  v.  a.  [from  A.S.  unnan  -  give,  bestow, 
grant.]  Avow  ;  acknowledge  ;  concede  ; 
grant ;  confess  ;  not  deny. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amongst  the  most  ci- 
vilized nations  ;  but  the  barbarous  Indians  likewise 
have  owned  that  tradition; — Bishop  Wilkins. 

I'll  spare  your  pains  and  venture  out  alone, 
Since  you,  fair  princess,  my  protection  own. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 
When  you  come,  find  me  out, 
And  own  me  for  your  son.  Id.,  Cleomenes. 

Make  this  truth  so  evident,  that  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  own  it  may  yet  be  ashamed  to  deny  it. 
— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Others  will  men  their  weakness  of  understanding. 
— Locke. 

It  must  be  owned,  that,  generally  speaking,  good 
parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daughters 
than  when  they  see  them  too  fond  of  themselves,— 

4ir» 
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Owner,  s.   One  who  owns;  master;  right- 
ful possessor. 

1.  In  the  way  of  possession. 

A  bark  . . . 
Stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 
Tt  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
But  tliou  wilt  brave  me. 

Id.,  Henry  TT.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 
Here  shew  favour,  because  it  happeneth  that  the 
owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years' 
profit  of  his  lands,  before  he  Cometh  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  process  against  him. — Bacon. 

They  intend  advantage  of  my  labours 
With  no  small  prolit  daily  to  my  owners. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes,  1200. 
These  but  wait  the  mcners'  last  despair, 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclii. 
A  freehold,  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will  make 
the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout  in 
the  defence  of  it. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when 
it  expresses  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has 
upon  seeing  any  thing  lie  does  not  like.— Id.,  Spec- 
tator. 

Victory  hath  not  made  us  insolent,  nor  have  we 
taken  advantage  to  gain  anything  beyond  the  ho- 
nour of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  their  just 
owners. — Bishop  After/jury. 

What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  500. 

2.  In  the  way  of  admission  or  confession. 
Ownership,  s.    Property;  rightful  posses- 
sion. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  pro- 
perty or  ownership  of  the  thing  in  controversy. — 
Ayliffe.  Varergon  Juris  Canonici. 

As  this  fair  matron  sat  beside  the  fire,  she  glanced 
occasionally,  with  all  the  pride  of  ownership,  about 
the  room . — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleivit,  ch.iii. 

Cwsell.  s.    [?  ooze.]    Slough  ;  quagmire. 

And  surely  I  am  verily  perswaded  that  neither  the 
touch  of  conscience,  nor  the  sense  and  seeing  of  any 
religion,  ever  drcwe  these  into  that  damnable  and 
untwineahle  traine  and  owsel  of  perdition. — Melton, 
Sixef old  Politician:  1009.   (Nares  by  11.  and  \\ .) 

Ox.  i.     [A.S.  o.ra.~\ 

1 1  General  name  for  black  cattle. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  Irom  the  wolf 
Or  horse  or  Oxen  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 

I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  the  poets 
for  making  cattle  white  that  drink  of  it.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  have  still  the  same  opinion, 
aid  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to 
confirm  them  in  it. — Addison. 

Whether  the  ox  exist  now,  or  have  existed  within 
the  range  of  sound  historical  testimony,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse, 
all  the  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of 
this  species  now  on  record  have  not  been  derived 
from  the  domestic  race  fortuitously  escaped  from 
servitude  and  become  wild,  is  a  question  which  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  satisfactorily  to  solve. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Urns,  or  wild  ox,  de- 
clare it  to  have  been  an  animal  of  enormous  size  and 
great  fierceness ;  and  the  horns  are  described  as 
being  large,  spreading,  and  acute.  In  this  country, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  have  occurred 
numerous  fossil  bones  of  oxen  with  large  horns, 
having  the  form  and  direction  of  those  of  certain 
breeds  only  of  our  present  cattle,  particularly  of 
such  as  are  most  wild  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chillingham 
Park,  and  of  Scotland— the  Bos  Scoticus  of  some 
authors.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  extremely 
probable  that  these  fossil  remains  belonged  to  the 
original  wild  condition  of  our  domestic  ox,  an 
opinion  which  Cuvier  appears  to  have  entertained. — 
Pell,  British  Quadrupeds. 

2.  Castrated  bull. 

The  horns  of  oxen  and  cows  are  larger  than  the 
bulls' ;  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture.— 
Bacon. 

Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than 
females,  yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geldings, 
oxen,  and  wethers,  there  are  fewer.—  Graunt. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  Dryden. 

3.  In  an  old  proverb  :  (with  black). 

When  the  blacke  crow's  foot  shall  appear  in  their 
eye,  or  the  black  oxe  tread  on  their  foote— who  will 
like  them  in  their  age  who  liked  none  in  their 
youth  ? — Ly>y,  Euphues. 

The  Hack  ox  never  trod  on  his  foot,  i.e.  he  never 
knew  what  sorrow  or  adversity  meant.— Pay. 

Ox-like.  adj.    Resembling  an  ox  in  look  or 
quality. 

I  made  the  mighty  elephant, 
Who,  ox-like,  feeds  on  every  herb  and  plant. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
410 
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His  be  yo  i  Juno  of  majestic  size, 
With  cow-like  udders  and  with  ox-like  eyes. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  103. 
Oxalate.  .?.     In  Chemistry.    Salt  of  oxalic 
acid. 

Oxalate  of  lime  has  a  dark-coloured  rough  surface, 
and  is  very  hard.  It  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  but 
when  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  dissolves  in  acids  with  effer- 
vescence. Its  origin  is  the  imperfect  oxidation  of 
uric  acid,  and  it  is  therefore  apt  to  appear  in  those 
affected  with  uric  acid  calculus,  when  they  adopt 
any  change  of  life  favourable  to  oxidation,  yet  not 
sufficiently  so  to  oxidize  completely  the  uric  acid.— 
Turner,  Chemistry :  1847. 

There  is  yet  another  diathesis  sufficiently  com- 
mon and  important  to  claim  your  best  attention.  I 
mean  the  oxalic :  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
the  formation,  in  the  kidney,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  mulberry  calculus  j  an  epithet  derived  from  the 
occasional  resemblance  of  the  concretion  to  that 
fruit,  in  respect  of  colour  and  inequality  of  surface. 
This  diathesis  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  other  two,  but 
it  is  no  less  real. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxxvi. 
Oxalic,  s.    In  Chemistry.    Acid  so  called. 

Oxalic  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1776. . .  .  oc- 
curs as  a  mineral  Humboldite,  combined  with  oxide 
of  iron ;  in  several  plants,  particularly  of  the  genera 
oxalis,  rumex,  &c,  combined  with  pbtassa  in  roots 
such  as  rheum,  bistorta,  gentiana,  saponaria,  rumex, 
with  lime,  in  several  kind?  of  lichens,  parmelia 
cruposa,  variolaria,  &c.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  several  urinary  calculi;  the  acid  is  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid,  of  all  or- 
ganic compounds  not  containing  nitrogen  when 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  or  acted  upon  by  hydrate  of 
potassa  (Gay-Lussac),  or  by  permanganic  acid  (Gre- 
gory and  Demarcay);  it  is  also  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  cyanogen  with  water  and  ammonia. — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

If  the  chemists  were  half  so  careful  in  vending 
their  poisons,  there  woidd  be  a  notable  diminution 
in  the  yearly  average  of  victims  to  arsenic  and  oxalic 
acid. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  (in  com- 
bination with  lime)  has  been  usually  regarded  as  a 
pathological  phenomenon,  consequent  upon  an  ir- 
regular performance  of  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  may  also  result  from  the  presence  of  soluble 
salts  of  oxalic  acid  in  certain  articles  of  vegetable 
food. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy, §  041 :  1853. 
Oxbird.  a-.    Native  bird  akin  to  the  snipes 
and  sandpipers  so  called,  of  the  genus 
Tringa  (species,  variabilis) ;  dunlin;  purre, 
&c. 

This  species,  known  all  round  our  coast  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  following  names:  viz.  dunlin, 
purre  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writes  it  '  chirr ') ,  stint, 
oxbird,  sea  snipe,  &c,  is  the  most  common  as  well  as 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  sandpipers  frequenting 
our  shores. —  Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Oxeye.  s.  Native  plant,  akin  to  the  corn 
marigolds  so  called  ;  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
canthemum. 

Bring  corn-flag,  tulips,  and  Adonis'  flower, 
Fair  oxeye,  goldy-locks,  and  columbine. 

B.  Jonson.  Masques. 
The  plant  which  we  have  called  Buphthalmum,  or 
oxe-eie,  hath  slender  stalks  growing  from  the  roots. 
.  .  .  The  oxe-eie,  which  is  generally  holden  to  be  the 
true  Buphthalmum,  hath  many  leaves  spreading 
upon  the  ground  of  a  light  green  colour.  . . .  The 
white  oxe-eie  hath  small  upright  stalkes  of  a  foot 
high.  .  . .  This  is  the  Buphthalmum  of  Tragus,  Mat- 
thiolus,  Lohel,  Clusius,  and  others.  . .  .  Dioscorides 
saith,  that  the  floures  of  oxe-eie  made  up  in  a  seare- 
cloth  doe  asswage  and  waste  away  cold  hard  swel- 
lings ;  and  it  is  reported  that  if  they  be  drank  by 
and  by  after  bathing,  they  make  them  in  a  short 
time  well-coloured  that  have  been  troubled  with  the 
yellow  jaundice.— Gerarde,  Ilerball,  p.  740-748 :  1033. 
Oxeyed.  adj.  Having  large  or  full  eyes,  like 
those  of  an  ox. 

Homer  useth  that  epithet  of  oxeyed,  in  describing 
Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  471. 
Oxfeet.  s.    In  Farriery.    See  extract. 

Oxfeet  [is]  a  term  applied  to  the  feet  of  horses 
when  the  horn  of  the  hind  feet  cleaves  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet 
to  the  shoe :  they  are  not  common,  but  very  trou- 
blesome.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Parmer's  Cyclopaedia. 

Oxgang  of  land.  s.    Ordinarily  taken  for 
fifteen  acres :  (it  is  sometimes  called  ox- 
gate  ;  and,  in  the  north,  corruptly  oshen). 
A  carucate  of  land  contains  100  acres :  eight  ox- 
gangs  make  a  carucate;  and  every  oxgang  contains 
fifteen  acres. — Kelluxm,  Domesday  Book  Illustrated, 
p.  109. 

Oxgang  is  a  quantity  of  land  measuring  fifteen 
acres,  being  as  much  as  a  single  ox  was  supposed  to 
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be  capable  of  ploughing  in  a  year  of  season.  It  is 
sometimes  written  ox-gate.  The  oxgang  was  con- 
tracted or  expanded  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land  ;  forty  acres  constituting  the  maximum,  and 
six  the  minimum  of  the  measure.— C.  W.  Johnson, 
Parmer's  Cyclopcedia. 

Oxidable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  oxidated. 
The  oxidable  constituents  of  wood,  coal,  oil,  tal- 
low, and  all  the  ordinary  combustibles  are  the  same. 
Carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  in  combining  with 
oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  always  produce  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  being  volatile  disap- 
pear, forming  part  of  the  heated  aerial  column  that 
rises  from  the  burning  body. — Graham,  Elements  of 
Chemistry. 

Oxidate,  v.  n.    Become  oxidized. 

Oxidation  is  very  often  a  slow  process,  and  imper- 
ceptible in  its  progress,  as  in  the  rusting  of  iron 
and  tarnishing  of  lead  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  heat  being  then  evolved  in  a  very  gradual  man- 
ner, is  dissipated  and  never  accumulates.  But  when 
the  oxide  formed  is  the  same,  the  nature  of  the 
change  effected  is  no  way  altered  by  its  slowness. 
Iron  oxidates  rapidly  when  introduced  in  a  state  of 
ignition  into  oxygen  gas ;  and  lead,  in  the  form  of 
the  lead  pyrophorus,  which  contains  that  metal  in  a 
state  of  high  division,  takes  fire  spontaneously  and 
burns  in  the  air,  circumstances  then  favouring  the 
rapid  progress  of  oxidation.—  Graham,  Elements  of 
Chemistry. 

Oxidation,  s.  Condition  resulting  from  the 
action  of  oxygen. 

The  terms  oxidizement  and  oxidation  imply  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  bodies;  and  its  abstrac- 
tion or  separation  is  deoxidizement  or  reduction. 
All  the  elementary  substances  are  susceptible  of 
oxidizement.  andwiiost  of  them  at  certain  tempera, 
tures  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light.  These 
are  in  common  language  termed  combust. ble  or  in- 
flammable bodies.  When  a  substance  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  it  becomes  incombustible,  that  is,  in- 
capable of  entering  into  further  combination  with 
it. —  Graham,  Elements  of  Cliemislry. 
Oxide,  s.    See  extract. 

All  the  combinations  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  fluorine,  with  the  inflammables  and 
metals  which  are  not  acids,  are  called  oxides, 
ciliorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides.  .  .  .  The 
names  of  the  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  are  derived 
from  their  bases,  and  where  there  is  only  one  it  is 
Usually  designated  by  the  termination -ic;  where 
there  are  two  acids  of  the  same  base  and  oxygen, 
that  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
distinguished  by  the  termination  -ous,  and  that  con- 
taining the  larger  proportion  by  the  termination  -ic, 
as  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Where  there  are  more 
than  two  acid  compounds  of  the  same  base,  more 
complicated  terms  are  requisite,  of  which  the  no- 
menclature of  the  four  principal  acids  of  sulphur 
forms  a  good  example:  these  are  termed,  1.  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid;  2.  sulphurous  acid;  3.  hyposul- 
phuric  acid;  4.  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasionally  the 
aeid  containing  the  maximum  of  oxygen  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  prefix  per- or  oxy- ;  thus  we 
sometimes  use  the  terms  oxychloric  acid  and  per- 
manganic acid.  —  Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
p.  202:  1818. 

Oxidizement.  s.  Oxidation. 

The  different  proportions  of  oxygen  in  the  oxides 
are  distinguished  by  a  prefix  derived  from  the  Latin 
or  Greek  numerals;  thus  we  have  protoxide,  dent- 
oxide,  or  binoxide,tritoxide,  or  teroxide,for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  stages  of  oxidisement :  and  the 
highest  degree  of  oxidisement  is  termed  peroxide; 
when  the  proportions  of  oxygen  in  an  oxide  areas 

1  to  1  -J  or  2  to  3,  the  compound  is  termed  a  sesqui- 
oxide.    If  the  oxide  is  so  constituted  as  to  contain 

2  atoms  of  base  and  1  of  oxygen,  it  is  then  termed  a 
suboxide  or  more  definitely  a  dioxide,  and  if  3  atoms 
of  base  and  1  of  oxygen,  a  trisoxide.  The  same  dis- 
tinctive nomenclature  is  applied  to  the  chlorides, 
iodides,  sulphurets,  phosphurets,  &c.  —  Brande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry,  p.  202  :  1S48. 

Oxlip.  s.  [see  Cowslip,  Paigle,  and  Pin- 
eyed.]  Large  variety  (species)  of  cowslip 
so  called  ;  Primula  elatior. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  .  .  .  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial  ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
The  cowslip  then  they  couch,  and  th'  oxslip  for 
her  meet.         Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

Oxter,  s.    [A.S.  oxtan.~]  Armpit. 

Oxtongue,  s.  [translation  of  Gr.  (iovy\i,m- 
oov,  from  jSort;  =  ox,  yXiiaar)  =>  tongue,  fin- 
e/loss is  the  Anglicised  form.]  In  Botany. 
See  extract. 

The  bristly  oxtongue  [is]  an  annual,  growing 
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About  hedges,  the  borders  of  fields,  and  ground 
nearly  cleared,  on  a  clay  soil.   The  root  is  tapering, 
and,  like  the  whole  plant,  abounds  with  a  somewhat 
milky,  extremely  bitter  juice.   Tho  hawkweed  ox- 
tongue is  a  biennial  species,  of  which  the  herbage  is 
dark  green,  rough,  with  short,  coarse,  not  bristly  or 
pungent,  hairs ;  stem  three  feet  high,  with  many 
spreading  leafy  branches,  furrowed,  solid,  often  pur- 
plish.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Cyclopcedia. 
Oxycrate.   s.     [Gr.  b'ibc,  =  sharp  +  Kpamc  - 
mixture.]    Mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 
Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder,  with  a  com- 
press prest  out  of  oxycrate,  and  a  suitable  bandage. 
—  Wiseman. 

Oxygen,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Elementary  gas 
existing  in  the  air,  of  which,  it  forms  the 
part  necessary  to  combustion.  See  extract. 
The  name  oxygen  is  compounded  of  of  us,  acid,  and 
yevran,  I  generate;  and  was  given  to  the  clement  of 
which  I  am  about  to  treat  by  Lavoisier,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  property  of  forming  acids  in  uniting 
with  other  elementary  bodies.  Oxygen  is  a  per- 
manent gas,  when  uncombined,  and  forms  one  fifth 
part  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a  state  of 
combination  this  element  is  tho  most  extensively 
diffused  body  in  nature,  entering  as  a  constituent 
into  water,  into  nearly  all  the  earths  and  rocks  of 
which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed,  and  into 
all  organic  products  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  It 
was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  this  country,  in  1774,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Priestley's  experiments.  From  this 
discovery  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  true  chemical 
theory. — Graham,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Cyanogen  is  another  gas  which  has  an  actively- 
poisonous  influence  uponanimals  when  absorbed  into 
the  lungs ;  its  agency  also  is  of  a  narcotic  character. 
It  is  singular  that  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of 
pure  oxygen  should  not  be  dissimilar.  At  first  tho 
rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the  number  of  the  respira- 
tions are  increased,  and  the  animal  appears  to  suffer 
little  or  no  inconvenience  for  an  hour ;  but  sym- 
ptoms of  coma  then  gradually  develop  themselves, 
and  death  ensues  in  six,  ten,  or  twelve  hours.  If  the 
animals  are  removed  into  the  air  before  the  insensi- 
bility is  complete,  they  then  quickly  recover. .  .  . 
When  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  is  breathed  for  any 
length  of  time,  death  results  from  the  deprivation 
of  oxygen  .  .  .  rather  than  from  any  deleterious  in- 
fluence which  these  gases  themselves  exert. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §§  572, 
5715 :  1867. 

The  derivatives  from  either  the  word 
oxygen  itself,  or  its  essential  parts,  are 
numerous.  They  fall  into  two  classes : 
a.  Those  from  the  word  in  full,  as  Oxy- 
genize; b.  Those  from  O xide. 

As  may  be  seen  under  the  entries,  the 
full  etymological  form  is  not  the  one  most 
used  ;  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  shortness 
being  common  in  Chemistry  ;  thus  oxida- 
tion is  commoner  than  oxidization. 
Oxygenate,  v.  a.  Impregnate  with,  expose 
to,  stimulate  with,  oxygen. 

Why  not  try  sailing?  Nothing  oxygenates  the 
lungs  like  a  sail. — Kingsley,  Two  1'ears  Ago,  ch.  xi. 
Oxygenation,  s.  Impregnation  with  oxygen. 
Besides  these  sources  of  carbonic  acid  which  are 
common  to  all  animals,  there  is  another  which  is  re- 
stricted (or  nearly  so)  to  the  two  highest  classes, 
Birds  and  Mammals ;  these  being  distinguished  by 
their  power  of  maintaining  a  constantly-elevated 
temperature.  A  part  of  this  heat  is  generated  by  the 
oxygenation  of  the  components  of  their  disintegrat- 
ing tissues,  and  of  their  blood,  metamorphosis  of 
which  takes  place  at  a  very  rapid  rate ;  but  where 
this  is  not  sufficient,  their  power  of  maintaining  their 
temperature  depends  upon  the  direct  combination 
of  certain  elements  of  the  food  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  by  the  combustive  process. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology. 

Oxymel.  s.    [G.  6%vfii\t,  from  6%vc  =  sharp  + 
jusXi  =  honey.]    In  Pharmacy.    Mixture  of 
vinegar  and  honey. 

In  fevers,  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vegetables,  with 
oxymel  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Oxymoron,  s.  [Gr.  6$i>e  =  sharp,  acute  + 
piopbe  =  foolish.]  Rhetorical  figure,  in  which 
an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signification 
is  added  to  any  word.  (This  is  as  the  ex- 
planation stands  in  the  previous  editions  ; 
in  which  case  it  would  exclude  some  well- 
known  cases  wherein  the  contradiction  is 
conveyed  otherwise  than  by  a  noun,  e.g. 
' ktvttov  didopKa'  =  'I  saw  a  sound;'  'num 
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capti  potuere  capi  ? '  'si  tacent  satis 
dicunt;'  along  with  the  following  passage, 
by  which  the  term  is  illustrated,  after 
Asconius,  in  Facciolati,  from  Cicero's 
Orations  against  Verres,  '  Se  jam  ne  Deos 
quidem  suis  urbibus,  ad  quos  confugerent, 
habere,  quod  eorum  simulacra  Verres 
sustulisset.'  Here  the  oxymoron  lies  in 
the  confusion  between  the  Gods  and  their 
images.  It  would,  probably,  pass  for  a 
bull  in  England  or  Ireland.  '  Mire,'  how- 
ever, writes  Asconius,  '  imitatus  est  verba 
Siculorum,  dolore  oxymora  et  inania.' 
Hence  it  passes  for  an  ornament :  in  which, 
perhaps,  lies  the  element  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  a  bull. 

The  word  is  probably  more  useful  in 
Philology  than  in  Rhetoric  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  for  oxymora  to  develope 
themselves  is  a  fact  in  Language  which 
must  be  taken  as  it  is  found.  It  gives  us 
such  words  as  wooden  milestone,  brass 
shoe-horn,  and  the  like.  These  the  original 
definition  exactly  fits ;  as  it  does  cto-/.wv 
dStnjioi — strenua  inertia — insipiens  sapien- 
tia — concordia  discors,  and  others.) 

Some  elegant  figures,  and  tropes  of  rhetorick, 
biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty 
hyperboles,  paronomasies,  oxymorons,  lie  very  near 
upon  the  confines  of  jocularity. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  serm.  xiv. 
Oxy rrhodine.  s.      [Gr.  poSivbc  =  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  a  rose — p68ov.~]    In  Phar- 
macy.   Mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses 
with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses.  Obsolete. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily  com- 
pose oxyrrhodines. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural 
State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Oyer.  s.    [N.Fr.]   See  extracts. 

The  word  [oyer]  was  anciently  used  for  what  we 
now  call  assizes.  .  .  .  Previous  and  preparatory  to 
pleading  in  bar,  the  defendant  may  crave  oyer  of  the 
writ,  or  bond,  or  other  specialty  upon  which  the 
action  is  brought,  that  is,  to  hear  it  read  to  him  : 
the  generality  of  defendants  in  the  times  of  ancient 
simplicity  being  supposed  incapable  to  read  it  them- 
selves :  whereupon  the  whole  is  entered  verbatim 
upon  tho  record,  and  the  defendant  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  condition  or  other  part  of  it,  not 
stated  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration.  To  demand 
oyer  of  an  obligation,  is  not  only  to  desire  the 
plaintiff's  attorney  to  read  the  same,  but  to  have  a 
copy  thereof,  that  the  defendant  may  consider  what 
to  plead  on  the  action.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Oyer  and  Terminer  [is]  a  commission  directed  to 
the  Judges,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
which  it  is  issued,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power 
to  hear  and  determine  treasons,  and  all  manner  of 
felonies  and  trespasses. ...  In  our  statutes  the  term 
is  often  printed  Oyer  and  Determiner.  4  Inst.  162. 
Title  Justices  of  Oyer,  &c,  and  the  references  there, 
to  which  the  following  observations  may  be  added. 
The  usual  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of 
Justices  of  Assize  in  general ;  and  when  any  sudden 
insurrection  or  trespass  is  committed,  which  requires 
speedy  reformation,  then  a  special  commission  is 
immediately  granted. — Ibid. 

A  court  of  operand  terminer  is  a  judicature  where 
causes  are  heard  and  determined. — Todd. 
Oyes.    See  O  Yes  (two  words). 
Oylethole.  s.   [Fr.  ceillet  =  little  eye.]  Eye- 
let-hole ;  scar  resembling  an  eyelet-hole. 

Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great ; 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state, 
His  oyletholes  are  more  and  ampler; 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  445. 
Oyster,  s.   [Lat.  ostrea.']  Edible  mollusk  so 
called  ;  ostrea  edulis. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.— Why  then  the 
world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open. 
—Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster.— Id.,  As 
you  like  it,  v.  4. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  oysters  cast  their  spawn, 
which  the  dredgers  call  their  spat ;  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle  and  about  the  bigness  of  a  halfpenny. 
The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,  old  oystershells,  pieces 
of  wood,  and  such  like  things  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  they  call  cultch.  It  is  probably  conjec- 
tured that  the  spat  in  twenty-four  hours  begin  to 
have  a  shell.  In  the  month  of  May  the  dredgers, by 
the  law  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  have  liberty  to  catch 
all  manner  of  oysters  of  what  size  soever.  When 
they  have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently 
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raise  tho  small  brood  from  the  cull  ch,  ami  then  they 
throw  the  cultch  in  again,  to  preserve  the  ground 
for  tho  future,  unless  they  be  so  newly  spat  that 
they  cannot  be  safely  severed  from  the  cultch,  In 
that  case  they  are  permitted  to  take  the  stone  or 
shell,  &c,  that  the  spat  is  upon,  one  shell  having 
many  times  twenty  spats.  After  the  month  of  May 
it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch,  and  punishabla 
to  take  any  other  oysters  unless  it  be  those  of  size, 
that  is  to  say  about  the  bigness  of  an  halfcrown 
piece,  or  when  the  two  shells  being  shut,  a  fair 
shilling  will  rattle  between  them. — Bishop  Sprat,  in 
'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

There  may  be  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  invi- 
sible world  as  superior  to  us,  as  we  are  superior  to 
all  the  ranks  of  beings  in  this  visible  world ;  though 
we  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least  animated 
atoms  discovered  by  microscopes. —  Watts,  Improve 
ment  of  the  Mind. 

If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flows 
You  chance  to  roam,  where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  ranged  beside  the  post,  there  stay  thy  haste, 
And  with  the  savoury  fish  indulge  thy  taste. 

Gay,  'Trivia,  iii.  188. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

The  sexes  of  oysters,  according  to  the  recent  obser- 
vations of  Quatrefages,  are  distinct.  Our  most  valu- 
able bivalve  [the  Ostrea  edulis]  belongs  to  this 
genus,  and  is  the  only  species  of  it  now  inhabiting  our 
seas.  During  ancient  epochs,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fossils  of  both  tertiary  and  secondary  strata,  many 
more  kinds  of  oysters  lived  within  our  area,  and 
multiplied  so  as  to  rival  the  contents  of  any  modern 
oyster-beds.  ...  In  Bishop  Sprat's  History  of  tho 
ltoyal  Society,  is  contained  the  first  paper  of  impor- 
tance on  the  oyster-fisheries  of  England.  .  .  .  Oysters 
of  good  repute  are  fished  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  two  oyster-banks, 
the  one  off  Guernsey,  the  other  off  Jersey.  .  . .  Irish 
oyster-dredgers  have  a  notion  that  tho  more  tho 
banks  are  dredged,  the  more  the  oysters  breed. — 
Forbes  and  Stanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca  and 
their  S/iells,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

Oyster  pie.  s.  [two  words.]  See  extract. 
To  make  an  oyster  pic— This  is  very  curious  when 
oysters  are  full  in  season  ;  therefore  take  the  largest, 
and  parboil  them  in  the  water  or  liquor  that  comes 
from  them  ;  wash  them  clean  from  any  gravel  or 
parts  of  the  shells  that  may  stick  to  them,  and 
having  well  seasoned  them  with  beaten  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  salt,  add  currants, 
minced  dates,  barberries,  preserved  or  pickled  mace 
in  blades,  and  put  between  the  layings  slices  of 
butter  and  lemons,  with  about  a  dozen  anchovies  in 
halfs,  the  bone, tail, and  fins  being  taken  away;  and 
when  it  is  baked,  pour  in  butter  beaten  up  with 
white  wine,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange. — The 
Accomplished  Female  Instructor.  (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Ouster-catcher,  s.  Native  grallatorial  bird, 
akin  to  the  curlews,  so  called ;  Hsema- 
topus  ostralegus ;  sea-pie. 

The  oyster-catcher  is  well  known  on  the  shores  of 
our  coast,  and  is  also  common  and  indigenous  to 
Ireland;  it  appears  to  prefer  sandy  bays  and  wide 
inlets  bounded  with  banks  of  shingle,  as  favourable 
localities  for  the  production  of  the  various  mollusca 
upon  which  it  principally  subsists ;  the  vertical 
edge  of.its  truncated,  wedge-like  beak,  seems  admi- 
rably adapted  for  insertion  between  the  two  portions 
of  a  bivalve  shell :  and  this  bird  is  said  to  be  able  to 
detach  limpets  from  the  surface  of  a  rock  with  ease 
and  certainty.  Its  food  appears  to  be  tho  Mollusca 
generally,  worms,  and  marine  insects. —  Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  526. 
Oysterknife.  s.  Knife  for  opening  oysters. 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  . . .  related  with  much  glee  an 
agreeable  anecdote,  about  the  removal  of  a  turnout 
on  some  gentleman's  head:  which  he  illustrated  by 
means  of  an  oyster-knife  and  a  half-quartern  loaf,  to 
the  great  edification  of  the  assembled  company. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxx. 
Oysterlings  a\    Little  oyster. 

It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  in  the  shallowest 
of  these  pares  during  last  winter,  not  one  of  the 
young  oysterlings  of  the  previous  summer's  spat 
was  known  to  have  been  killed  by  the  cold  weather 
or  frost.  It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  three- 
months  old  oysterlings  left  imprisoned  in  the  18- 
acre  pare  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  island. — 
Times'  Newspaper,  October  15, 1867. 
Oystershell.  s.    Shell  of  the  oyster. 

(For  example  see  under  Oyster.) 
Oysterwencn.  s.    Woman  whose  business  it 
is  to  sell  oysters ;  a  low  woman. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterivench. 

Simkespear,  Richard  II.  i.  4. 
He  must  be  affable  and  obsequious  to  the  most 
despicable  ;  always  ready  ...  to  pull  off  his  hat  to 
an  oyster-wench,  and  be  familiar  with  a  beggar. — 
Mandcville,  Notes  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
Oysterwife.  s.    Oyster  woman. 

Who  can  despair  to  see  another  thrive 
By  loan  of  twelve-pence  to  an  oysterwife  ? 

Bishop  Hall,  Sativss,  iv.  2. 
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Oysterwoman.  s.   Female  seller  find  opener 
of  oysters. 

The  oysterwomen  loek'd  their  fish  up, 
And  trudged  away  to  cry,  No  bishop. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  539. 

Ozena,  s.    [Gr.  5£aiva.]    Ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench. 

Oziena  ...  is  generally  symptomatic  of  ulceration 
cf  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  the  palate, 
maxillary,  and  frontal  sinuses,  &c,  or  of  caries  of 
the  bones  in  the  situations,  and  always  attends 
syphilitic  disease  of  these  parts.  It  may  accompany 
also  scorbutic,  scrofulous,  and  cancerous  affections, 
either  in  these  situations,  or  in  the  vicinity.  A 
slighter  form  of  it  sometimes  follows  chronic 
coryza. ...  In  some  cases  the  matter  secreted  is 
scanty,  but  it  is  often  attended  by  the  discharge 
of  foetid  crusts.  This  state,  as  well  as  other  states 
of  ozcena,  may  follow  or  attend  malignant  scarlet 
fever  and  erysipelas  of  the  face. .  . .  The  prognosis 
should  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pathological 
causes  of  ozcena,  or  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  a 
symptom.  If  there  is  reason  to  infer  the  existence 
of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  parts  above  named,  the 
prognosis  should  be  either  unfavourable  or  guarded. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Ozone,  s.    [coined  from  Gr.  o£w  =  I  smell.] 
Allotropic  oxygen. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  plausible  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  exciting  cause  of  influenza,  is 
that  which  refers  it  to  the  presence  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  excessive  quantity  of  ozone.  The  atten- 
tion of  physicians  was  first  directed  to  this  substance 
by  M.  Schonbein  of  Basle,  in  a  paper  which  you  will 
find  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  for 
1851.  Pure  or  atmospheric  oxygen,  when  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  electrical  sparks,  is  transformed 
into  an  odoriferous  matter,  which  is  therefore  called 
ozone,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  merely  an  allo- 
tropic form  of  oxygen.  Most  persons  who  have  stood 
near  an  electrical  battery  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
charge must  have  been  sometimes  aware  of  the  pe- 
culiar smell.  The  same  odour  pervades  the  air  in 
thunderstorms.  Now  this  ozone  has  remarkable 
purifying  properties,  which  I  need  not  stop  to  de- 
scribe. It  has  also  the  effect,  when  breathed  in 
large  quantities,  of  irritating  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air  passages.  While  M.  Schonbein  was  en- 
gaged in  examining  its  chemical  relations,  he  found 
that  the  inhalation  of  strongly  ozonised  air  produced 
a  painful  affection  of  his  chest— a  sort  of  asthma, 
with  a  violent  cough,  which  obliged  him  to  discon- 
tinue for  a  time  his  investigations.  Reflecting  on 
this  circumstance,  he  began  to  suspect  that  certain 
catarrhal  disorders  might  be  caused  by  atmospheric 
ozone.  He  got  several  physicians  at  Basle  to  com- 
pare their  lists  of  catarrhal  patients  with  his  table 
of  atmosphero-ozoMO>Me<)-ic  observations,  and  he  and 
they  were  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  an  unusual 
number  of  catarrhal  cases  on  the  days,  or  during 
the  periods,  when  M.  Schonbein's  test  papers  showed 
that  ozone  was  unusually  abundant  in  the  air. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

Mr.  Lowe  observed  that  the  strongest  effect  was 
produced  during  the  night,  and  at  some  elevation 
above  the  ground:  also  that  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  gave  the  largest  amount,  both 
day  and  night.  On  a  number  of  days  there  were  no 
visible  traces  of  ozone.  Other  observers  have  found 
it  to  vary  according  to  locality,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  seldom  found  in  closely  inhabited  spots. 
In  some  observations  made  at  Brighton,  Mr.  Faraday 


procured  evidence  of  ozone  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
as  well  as  in  the  air  of  the  open  downs  ;  but  none 
in  the  air  of  the  town.  Br.  An;;us  Smith  could  not 
detect  ozone  in  the  air  of  Manchester;  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  was  easily  recognisable  when  the  wind  was 
not  blowing  from  the  town. — Frankland,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  A  rt. 
Ozoniferous.  adj.  Containing,  or  supply- 
ing, ozone. 

Professor  "Williamson  .  .  .  passed  ozoniferous  oxy- 
gen . . .  first  over  a  chloride  of  calcium  . .  .  and  then 
through  a  gas  tube. . .  .  Ozonised  oxygen  was  freed 
from  ozone  and  aqueous  by  passing  through  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c. — Graliam,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Ozonize,  v.  a.    Convert  into  ozone  (as  oxy« 
gen  may  be) ;  impregnate  with  ozone  (as 
air  may  be). 
Ozonized,  part.  adj.    Converted  into,  im- 
pregnated with,  ozone. 

(For  extract  see  O  z  o  n  i  f  c  r  o  u  s.) 
Ozonometer,  s.  Apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  presence,  and  measuring  the  amount, 
of  ozone. 

Ozonometric.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  determination  of  the  presence  and 
amount  of  ozone. 

(For  extract  see  under  Ozone.) 
Ozonometry.  s.    See  extract. 

Ozonometry  [is  a  term]  applied  to  the  means  of 
detecting  the  presence  and  proportion  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
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PAAGE.  s.  [N.F.  paage;  Low  Lat.  paa-  i 
gium.  Each  a  is  sounded  ;  i.e.  the  word 
is  a  dissyllable ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
word  having  but  little  chance  of  being  re- 
vived, it  would  be  right  to  spell  it  payage.'] 
Toll  for  passage  through  the  grounds  of 
another  person.  Obsolete. 

Trade  was  restrained,  or  the  privilege  granted,  on 
the  payment  of  tolls,  passages,  paages,  pontages, 
and  innumerable  other  vexatious  imposts,  of  which 
only  the  barbarous  and  almost  unintelligible  names 
subsist  at  this  day. — Burke,  A  bridgement  of  English 
History,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Pabular,  adj.  [Lat.  pabularis.~]  Affording, 
yielding,  supplying,  constituting,  having 
the  nature  of,  pabulum. 
Fabulous,  adj.  [Lat.  pabulosns;  no  such 
word  as  pabulus,  -a,  -um.~]  Hence  the  true 
form  is  pabtilose,  and  the  true  meaning 
abounding  in  pabulum.  In  the  extract, 
however,  it  means  alimentary.  For  this, 
Pabular  is  the  right  term. 

We  doubt  the  air  is  the  pabulous  supply  of  fire, 
much  less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Erroxirs. 

Pabulum,  s.    [Lat.]    Food ;  support. 

Which  seems  the  sole  use  of  oil,  air,  or  any  other 
thing  that  vulgarly  passeth  for  a  pabulum  or'food  of 
that  element  [tire].— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  197. 

Paca.  s.  [Brazilian.]  Rodent  animal  so 
called  of  the  genus  Coulogenys.  See  ex- 
tract. 

The  brown  paca  has  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Marcgrave,  who  has  described  it  and  given  an 
imperfect  figure  ;  it  has  been  generally  referred,  by 
systematic  authors,  to  the  genus  Caviaj,  and  has 
been  considered  as  a  single  species.  M.  F.  Cuvier, 
however,  has  distinguished  two  species,  the  brown 
paca,  Coelogenus  subniger,  and  the  yellow  Paca, 
Ccelogenus  fuscus ;  these  he  has  separated  into  a 
distinct  genus,  under  the  name  Ccelogenus.—  Trans- 
lation of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  Supplement, 
Rodentia. 

Pace.  s.    [Fr.  pas ;  Lat.  passus.~\ 
1.  Step;  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. 
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Behind  her  Death, 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  588. 

2.  Gait ;  manner  of  walk. 

He  himself  went  but  a  kind  of  languishing  pace, 
with  his  eyes  sometimes  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  his  fancies  strove  to  mount  higher. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace ; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his  face. 

Dryden.  Death  of  Amyntas,  10. 
But  on  rode  these  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 
Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The  Battle 
of  the  Lake  Regillus,  39. 

3.  Degree  of  celerity  ;  rate. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death. 

Shakespcar,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Bring  me  word 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey.      Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

Nor  her  winged  speede 
The  faulcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed. 

Chapman. 

The  beggar  sings  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  33. 
'Tis  said,  as  erst  the  Phrygian  knight, 
So  ours  with  rusty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much 
Ho  mended  pace  upon  the  touch. 

Butler,  Hudibras.  i.  1,  917. 
Hudibras  applied  his  spur  to  one  side  of  his  horse, 
as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep  pace  with 
it. — Addison. 

Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Id.,  Cato. 

4.  Step  ;  gradation  of  business.  Gallicism. 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make, 
is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain. — Sir  IV.  Tem- 
ple. 

5.  Measure  of  five  feet ;  the  quantity  sup- 
posed to  be  measured  by  the  foot  from  the 
place  where  it  is  taken  up  to  that  where  it 
is  set  down. 

Measuring  land  by  walking  over  it,  they  styled  a 
I      double  step ;  i.e.  the  space  from  the  elevation  of  one 
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foot,  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  mediated  by 
a  step  of  the  other  foot ;  a  pace  equal  to  five  foot ;  a 
thousand  of  which  paces  made  a  mile. — Holder,  On 
Time. 

The  violence  of  tempests  never  moves  the  sea 
above  six  paces  deep. — Bishop  Wilkins,  Mathema- 
tical 3lagick. 

6.  Itoman  measure  so  called. 

The  ancient  Roman  pace,  considered  as  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  mile,  was  five  Roman  feet,  and  each 
foot  contained  between  11*60  and  11'64  modern  Eng- 
lish inches:  hence  the  pace  was  about  58'1  English 
inches,  and  the  Roman  mile,  the  '  mille  passus,' 
equal  to  1,614  yards. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

7.  Particular  movement  which  horses  are 
taught,  though  some  have  it  naturally, 
made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
together. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determined  whether  pace  or  trot, 
(That's  to  say,  whether  tollutation, 
As  they  do  term  it,  or  succussation), 
We  leave  it  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  45. 

8.  In  Architecture.    See  extract. 

A  pace  [is]  a  broad  step,  or  slightly  raised  space 
about  a  tomb,  &c. :  a  portion  of  floor  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  level. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Pace.  v.  n. 
1.  Move  on  slowly. 

As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled. 

Shakespcar,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 
I  behold  the  spawn  of  conquer'd  Nile, 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manners  vile, 
Pacing  in  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Changed  oft  a  day. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  34. 
The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by 
whose  solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly  without  inter- 
ruption.— Pope. 

•2.  Move. 

Remember  well  .  .  .  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  chorus. 

3.  Move  by  raising  the  legs  on  the  same  side 

together  :  (used  of  horses). 
Pace.  v.  a. 
1.  Measure  by  steps. 
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■Where  is  tlie  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  tli'  unbated  fire, 
That  lie  did  pace  thera  first. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

2.  Direct  to  go  ;  regulate  in  motion. 
If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go, 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 
Paced,  part.  adj. 

1.  Regulated  in  motion. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes  slowly  paced ; 
Awake,  awake,  or  sleeping  sleep  thy  last. 

Bryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  1. 

2.  Taught  the  pace ;  managed. 

She's  not  paced  yet :  you  must  take  some  pains 
to  work  her  to  your  manage. — Shakespear,  Pericles, 
iv.  6. 
Pacer,  s. 

1.  One  who  paces. 

2.  Horse  that  is  perfect  in  paces. 

His  horse  too,  which  was  a  pacer,  was  adorned 
after  the  same  airy  manner,  and  seemed  to  share  in 
the  vanity  of  the  rider. — Spectator,  no.  104. 
Pachyderm,  s.    See  Pachydermata. 

Two  marks  of  inferiority  in  the  dental  system  of 
the  carnivorous  cetacea,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  many  of  the  order  Bruta,  viz.  a  general  uni- 
formity of  shape  in  the  whole  series  of  teeth,  and  no 
succession  and  displacement  by  a  second  or  perma- 
nent set,  disappear  when  we  commence  the  exami- 
nation of  the  dentition  of  those  apodal  pachyderms 
which  were  called  by  Cuvier  the  herbivorous  cetacea. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  '220. 

Pachydermata.  s.     [Gr.  izaxvQ  =  thick  -t- 
depfia,  dtpfxarot;  =  skin,  hide.    The  plural  of 
a  hypothetical  form,  iraxvetpiiaTov  =  object 
with  a  thick  skin.    That  pachyderm  has 
been  recognised,  and  that  in  influential 
quarters,  as  the  name  of  a  member  of  the 
group  thus  named,  may  be  seen  under  the 
entry ;  and  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the 
common    adjective   is  Pachydermatous, 
though  Pachyderma<fc  would   be  better 
Greek.    In  like  manner,  pachyderm  is  ob- 
jectionable on  the  same  grounds  that  con- 
demn hemoptysis,  as  contrasted  with  hema- 
temesis,  i.e.  as  a  word  which  is  derived  from 
the  incomplete  nominative  case,  rather 
than  from  one  of  the  more  complete  ob- 
lique ones.  Nevertheless,  the  words  as  they 
stand  are  likely  to  prevail.]    In  Zoology. 
Name  of  a  group,  or  order,  of  animals  re- 
presented by  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, tapir,  peccaries,  and  hogs. 
At  the  present  day  the  order  pachydermata  con- 
tains but  few  genera,  and  these  lor  the  most  part 
embrace  a  very  limited  number  of  species.   But  in 
former  periods  of  the  history  of  our  globe,  they 
must  have  existed  under  much  greater  variety  of 
form,  seeing  that  the  tertiary  deposits  yield  to  the 
geologist,  in  abundance,  the  remains  of  very  nu- 
merous genera  now  totally  extinct,  to  the  list  of 
which  modern  researches  are  adding  day  by  day ;  it 
is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the 
existing  races  will  speedily  perish,  for  the  hand  of 
man  is  against  them,  and  the  bullet  and  the  spear 
are  doing  their  work  of  extermination  rapidly,  so 
that  the  tapir  and  the  elephant  may  soon  be  classed 
with  extinct  existences.— Eymer  Jones,  in  Todd's 
Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Pachydermatous,  adj.    See  under  Pachy- 
dermata. 

Pacifiahle.  adj.   Capable  of  being  pacified. 

The  conscience  is  not  pacifiahle,  while  sinne  is 
within  to  vex  it ;  no  more  than  angry  swelling  can 
cease  throbbing  and  aching,  whiles  the  thorn  or  the 
corrupted  matter  lies  rotting  underneath. — Bishop 
Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  iv.  (Rich.) 

Pacific,  adj.  [Lat.  pacificus,  from  pax  = 
peace.]  Peace-making  ;  mild  ;  gentle ; 
appeasing. 

God  now  in  his  gracious  pacifick  manner  comes  to 
treat  with  them. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  sign ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  859. 

Pacifical.  adj.  Mild  ;  gentle  ;  peace-making. 
For  what .  sin  was  I  sent  hither  among  soldiers, 
being  by  my  profession  academical,  and  by  my 
charge  pacifical? — Sir  H.  Wutton,  Remains,  p.  439  ; 
letter,  1615." 
Pacification,  s. 
] .  Act.  of  making  peace. 

He  sent  forthwith  to  the  French  king  his  chap- 
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lain,  chusing  him  because  ho  was  a  churchman,  as 
best  sorting  with  an  ambassy  of  pacification. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

David,  by  an  happy  and  seasonable  pacification, 
was  took  off  from  acting  that  bloody  tragedy. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

A  world  was  to  be  saved  by  a  pacification  of 
wrath,  through  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which 
should  be  offered, — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Pacificator,  s.  Peace-maker. 

He  set  and  kept  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
peace ;  besides  he  had  in  consideration  the  bearing 
the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

We  have  seen  England  become  the  pacificator  of 
the  continent,  and  rival  monarchs  sue  for  our  al- 
liance.—  Warburlon,  Sermons,  serm.  xxxiv. 

Pacificatory,  adj.    Tending  to  make  peace. 
All  churches  did  maintain  intercourse  and  com- 
merce with  each  other  by  formed  communicatory, 
pacificatory,  commendatory,  synodical  epistles.  — 
Barrow,  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Pacify,  v.  a.     Appease  ;   still  resentment ; 
quiet  an  angry  person ;  compose  any  desire. 

Menelaus,  being  now  convicted,  promised  Ptole- 
mee  the  son  of  Dorymenes  much  money  if  he  would 
pacify  the  king  toward  him. — 2  Maccabees,  iv.  45. 

The  Most  High  is  iiot  pleased  with  the  offerings  of 
the  wicked;  neither  is  he  pacified  for  sin  by  the 
multitude  of  sacrifices. — Ecclesiasticns,  xxxiv.  19. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched  eyes. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  his  journey  he  heard  news  of  the  victory,  yet 
he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those 
countries. — Bacon. 

Oh  villain !  to  have  wit  at  will  upon  all  other  oc- 
casions, and  not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
pinch  to  pacify  our  mistress. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Nor  William's  pow'r,  nor  Mary's  charms, 
Could  or  repel,  or  pacify  his  anus. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  G. 
Villiers,  25. 

Pacinian  (Bodies  or  Corpuscules).  adj.  In 
Anatomy.    See  extract. 

One  very  peculiar  mode  of  termination  of  certain 
of  the  nervous  fibres,  the  physiological  import  of 
which,  however,  is  entirely  unknown,  is  in  the  bo- 
dies termed  Pacinian,  after  Pacini,  the  first  writer 
who  gave  an  account  of  their  internal  structure, 
and  demonstrated  their  essential  connection  with 

the  nervous  fibres  Their  form  usually  approaches 

to  the  oval,  though  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
curved  or  reniform  ;  and  their  mean  size  in  the 
adult  is  from  l-15th  to  l-10th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  l-26th  to  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  are  attached  to  the  branches  of  the  nerves  on 
which  they  cluster,  by  slender  peduncles,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  simple  tubular  nerve  fibre,  with 
one  or  more  fine  blood-vessels,  and  a  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue.  The  corpuscle  itself  consists  of  nu- 
merous concentric  capsules,  of  a  delicate  fibrous 
membrane,  enclosing  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion  to  the  number  sometimes  of  between  forty 
and  sixty ;  those  which  form  the  internal  portion 
being  closer  together  than  those  of  the  outer  part. 
These  capsules  are  kept  apart  by  a  transparent 
fluid  (probably  albuminous),  which  also  occupies 
the  central  cavity.  The  nerve-fibre  gradually  loses 
its  neurilemma  as  it  passes  through  the  series  of 
capsules,  but  these  parts  still  retain  its  dark  double 
contour  until  it  enters  the  cavity ;  from  that  point, 
however,  it  presents  the  characters  of  the  'gelati- 
nous' fibres,  being  pale,  flattened,  granular,  and 
destitute  of  a  tubular  envelope;  and  this  it  usually 
retains  as  far  as  its  termination.  The  fibre  usually 
ends  in  a  sort  of  knob  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  capsule  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  bifurcates,  and 
each  division  ends  in  a  similar  knob;  and  still  more 
rarely,  it  separates  into  three  parts. — Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  344 :  1853. 

Pack.  s.  [Dutch,  pack  =  bundle.] 

1.  Large  bundle  of  anything  tied  up  for  car- 
riage. 

Themistocles  said  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that  speech 
was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad, 
whereby  the  imagery  appears  in  figures  ;  whereas  in 
thought  they  lie  but  as  in  packs. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Had  sly  Ulysses,  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy,  brought  thee  his  pedlar's  pack.  Cleaveland. 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  1, 291. 

2.  Burden ;  load. 

But  when  they  took  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  it 
was,  they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens,  and  set 
boys  upon  the  back  of  it. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Due  number  of  cards. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared,  wo  play 
A  round  or  two,  when  used  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack.  Granville. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  passing 
awiiy  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shuffling  and  di- 
viding a  pack  of  cards. — Addison. 
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4.  Number  of  hounds  hunting  together. 

Two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 
plain.     Bryden,  Theodore  and  Honor ia,  379. 
The  fury  fires  the  pack;  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Id..  Translation  of  the  ^Encid,  vii.  6f,7. 
So  he  turned  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  \nspack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  thein 
back.  Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

5.  Number  of  people  confederated  in  any  bad 
design  or  practice. 

You  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy,  against  me. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Never  such  a,  pack  of  knaves  and  villains  as  they 
who  now  governed  in  the  parliament.  —  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Bickerstaff  is  more  a  man  of  honour  than  to  bn 
an  accomplice  with  a,  pack  of  rascals  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights. — Swift. 

6.  Any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and  pres- 
sure :  (as,  '  a  pack,  or  world,  of  troubles,' 
often  corrupted  by  the  vulgar  into  '  a  peck 
of  troubles'). 

I  rather  chose, 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows. 

Shakespear,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

7.  Loose  or  lewd  person:  (I  have  seen  many 
instances  of  this  word,  all  accompanied 
with  naughty). 

Some  loscls,  some  naughty  packes. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  15. 
Young  wanton  wenches,  and  beguines,  nuimes, 
and  naughty  packs. —  World  of  Wonders,  p.  184. 
[A  naughty  pack  was  formerly  used  as  a  term  of  abuse 
for  a  loose  woman,  as  a  person  is  now  sometimes 
called  'a  bad  lot.' — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology.] 
Pack.  v.  a. 

1.  Bind  up  for  carriage. 

A  poor  merchant  driven  on  unknown  land, 
That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  saved  only  that. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved. 

Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  Persius.  v.  206. 

What  we  looked  upon  as  brains  were  an  heap  of 
strange  materials,  packed  up  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  skull. — Addison. 

He's  been  gone  these  four  hours.  I  went  to  his 
room,  at  Bolus's,  about  a  little  business,  and  saw  at 
once  that  he  had  packed  up,  and  carried  off  all  ho 
could. — Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

2.  Send  in  a  hurry. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post  horse  up  to  heaven. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

3.  Sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game  shall 
be  iniquitously  secured :  (it  is  applied  to 
any  iniquitous  procurement  of  collusion). 

She,  Eros,  has 
Packt  cards  with  Ca;sar's,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
There  be  that  can  pack  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play 
well ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses 
and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Cunning. 

[The]  judges  job,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  141. 

4.  Unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad  design. 

When  they  have  pack'd  a  parliament, 
Will  once  more  try  the  expedient : 
Who  can  already  muster  friends, 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  iii.  2,  8S9. 

Brutes,  called  men,  in  full  cry,  packed  by  the  court 
or  country,  run  down  in  the  house  of  commons  a 
deserted  horned  beast  of  the  court.—  Wycherly. 

The  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  a  con- 
venticle; a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops,  not 
a  free  convention  of  fathers  from  all  quarters.  — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pack.  /•.  n. 

1 .  Tie  up  goods. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.  Cleaveland. 

2.  Go  off"  in  a  hurry  ;  remove  in  haste. 

New  farmer  thinketh  each  hour  a  day, 
Until  the  old  farmer  he  packing  aw:<y.  Tusser, 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt  1 
Seek  shelter,  pack. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
The  wind  no  sooner  came  good,  ljut  away  pack  the 
gallies  with  all  the  haste  they  could.— Careio. 
A  thief  kindled  his  torch  at  Jupiter's  altar,  and 
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then  robbed  the  temple :  as  he  was  packing  away 
with  his  sacrilegious  burden,  a  voice  pursued  hiin. — 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

If  they  had  been  an  hundred  more,  they  had  been 
all  sent  packing  with  the  same  answer.  —  Bishop 
Stillingjleet. 

'  Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover'd  benches  rise,' 
The  master  of  the  ceremonies  cries, 
'  This  is  no  place  for  you.' 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  258. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town, 
From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubbling, 
To  Lifl'y's  stinking  tide  at  Dublin.  Swift. 

3.  Concert  bad  measures ;  confederate  in  ill ; 
practise  unlawful  confederacy  or  collusion. 
That  this  so  profitable  a  merchandise  riseth  not 
to  a  proportionable  enhauncement  with  other  less 
beneficial  commodities,  they  impute  partly  to  the 
eastern  buyers  packing,  partly  to  the  owners  not 
venting  the  same. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Go,  pack  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 

Package,  s.    Bale  ;  parcel  of  goods  packed. 
I've  just  sent  up  a  package  to  Lady  Rookwood. 
which  was  not  to  be  delivered  till  after  Sir  Piers's 
death. —  W.  II.  Ainsivorth,  Bookwood,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 
Packcloth.  5.    Cloth  in  which  goods  are  tied 
up. 

Packer,    s.     One  who,  that  which,  packs, 

or  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 
Packet,  s.  [Fr.  pacr/uet.] 

1.  Small  pack;  mail  of  letters. 

In  the  dark 
Groped  I  to  find  out  them, 
i'inger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
There  pass'd  continually  packets  and  dispatches 
between  the  two  kings. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

His  packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  ob- 
jections and  advertisements. — Fell. 

Upon  your  late  command 
To  guard  the  passages,  and  searcli  all  packets, 
This  to  the  prince  was  intercepted. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

2.  Post  ship ;  ship  that  brings  letters  peri- 
odically; quick  sailing  vessel  generally. 

People  will  wonder  how  the  news  could  come, 
especially  if  the  wind  be  fair  when  the  packet  goes 
over. — Swift. 

Packet,  v.  a.  Bind  up  in  parcels  or  packets. 
Mure. 

So  many  wonders  as  I  beheld  enstated  and 
pocketed  up  in  a  paucity  of  verses. — Summary  of 
Du  Bartas,  preface:  1621. 

My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters,  well 
sealed  and  packeted. — Swift. 

Packborse.  s.  Horse  of  burden  ;  horse  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  affairs. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  drudges 
on  in  a  laborious  trade  should  be  more  knowing  in 
the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack- 
Jwrse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  back- 
wards to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography 
of  the  country. — Locke. 

Packing-,  s.    Trick  ;  cheat ;  falsehood. 

Ludovicus  the  seconde  was  tormented  in  purga- 
torye,  saye  they,  only  for  that  he  would  not  regard 
the  admonishments  of  Gabriel  the  archangel  against 
priestes'  marriage  : — Mark  these  packynges  '. — Bale, 
Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries,  P.  i. :  1550. 
Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all ! 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 
"We  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots  and  packing. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  the  New  Forcers 
of  Conscience,  13. 
What  excuse 
Can  we  make  to  the  duke,  what  mercy  hope  for. 
Our  packing  beine;  laid  open  ? 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence. 

Packsaddle.  s.  Saddle  on  which  burdens 
are  laid. 

Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as 
to  stuff  a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an 
ass's  packsaddle. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

That  brave  prancing  courser  hath  been  so  broken 
and  brought  low  by  her,  that  he  will  patiently  take 
the  bit  and  bear  a  packsaddle  or  panniers. — Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

The  bunch  on  a  camel's  back  may  be  instead  of  a 
packsaddle  to  receive  the  burthen. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Packstaff.  .s.  Stalf  by  which  a  pedlar  occa- 
sionally supports  his  pack  :  (used  adjec- 
tivally in  the  extract).    See  Pikestaff. 

Some  say,  my  satires  over  loosely  flow, 
Nor  hide  their  gall  enough  from  open  show  ; 
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Not,  riddle  like,  obscuring  their  intent ; 
But,  packstafje  plaine,  uttering  what  thing  they 
ment.     Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  b.  iii.  prologue. 
A  packstaffe  epithet,  and  scorned  name. 

3Iarston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  ii.  5. 

Packthread,  s.  Strong  thread  used  in  tying 
up  parcels. 

About  his  shelves 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scatter'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pack- 
thread, restraineth  the  sap.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

I  caii  compare  such  productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  pieces  of  patchwork,  sewed  together  with  pack- 
thread.— Felton. 

His  horse  is  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  z,  packthread. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthread. — 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Packwax.  s.    [  ?  ]    See  extracts. 

Several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  are  wanting  in 
man  :  as  the  strong  aponeuroses  of  the  neck,  called 
pickwax. — Ra  y. 

Along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds 
runs  a  stiff,  robust  cartilage,  which  butchers  call  the 
pax-wax.— Paley,  Natural  Theology,  ch.xiii.  §  1. 
Pact.  s.  [Lat.  pactum  ;  pactio,  -onis]  Con- 
tract ;  bargain ;  covenant. 

The  queen,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  delivered 
her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  unto  king  Richard. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Paction,  s.    Bargain  ;  covenant. 

The  French  king  sent  for  Matthew  earl  of  Levenox, 
to  remove  the  earl  of  Arraine  from  the  regency  of 
Scotland,  and  reverse  such  pactions  as  he  had  made. 
— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

There  never  could  be  any  room  for  contracts  or 
pactions  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  intel- 
ligent creatures. — Cheyne. 

Pactional,  adj.  Having  the  nature  or  cha- 
racter of,  effected  as,  a  bargain  or  cove- 
nant. 

The  several  duties,  that  by  God's  ordinance  are  to 
be  performed  by  persons  that  stand  in  mutual  rela- 
tion either  to  other,  are  not  pactional  and  condi- 
tional, as  are  the  leagues  and  agreements  made  be- 
tween princes ;  but  are  absolute  and  independent : 
wherein  each  person  is  to  look  to  himself,  and  the 
performance  of  the  duty  that  lyeth  upon  him,  though 
the  other  party  should  fail  in  the  performance  of  his. 
— Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  126. 
Pad.  s.  [path.] 

1.  Road  ;  footpath. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  discipline  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  of  the  pad. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the  post 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes 
no  more  crost. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 

2.  Easy  paced  horse. 

Let  him  walk  a  foot  with  his  pad  in  his  hand ;  but 
let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets  who  mount  and 
shew  tholr  horsemanship.— Dryden,  Translation  of 
Juvenal,  dedication. 

A  grey  pad  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care, 
out  of  regard  to  his  past  services. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

I  would  have  set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodging. 
— Pope,  Letters. 

Be  it  known  to  you,  that  I  keep  a  couple  of  pads 
myself,  upon  which,  in  their  turns  (nor  do  I  care 
who  knows  it)  I  frequently  ride  out  and  take  the 
air ; — though  sometimes,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
I  take  somewhat  longer  journies  than  what  a  wise 
man  would  think  altogether  right. — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

3.  Robber  who  infests  the  roads  on  foot. 
1  Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller  ;  every  highway's  clear; 
Here'— he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife, 
With—'  D—  your  eyes !  your  money  or  your  life ! ' 
These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage.         Byron,  Hon  Juan,  xi.  10. 

Pad.  s.  [Spanish,  pajado,  from paja  =  straw.] 
Low  soft  saddle  ;  cushion  or  bolster  ;  pro- 
perly a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed  with  straw. 
Tremellius  was  called  scropba  or  sow,  because  he 
hid  his  neighbour's  sow  under  a  pad,  and  commanded 
his  wife  to  lie  thereon  ;  he  sware  that  he  had  no  sow 
but  the  great  sow  that  lay  there,  pointing  to  the  pad 
and  the  sow  his  wife. — Camden. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad, 
And  breech  of  knight,  gall'd  full  as  bad. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  HI. 

Pad.  v.  a.    Stuff  with  padding. 


Stuffed  out,  made  up 
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Pad.  v.  ft. 

1.  Travel  gently. 

2.  Rob  on  foot ;  lurk  about  the  highways  in 
order  to  rob. 

Sermons,  said  I ;  give  them  me ;  my  boy  shall 
carry  them  in  his  portmanteau,  and  ease  you  of  that 
luggage.  But,  said  he,  suppose  your  boy  should  be 
robbed.  That's  pleasant,  said  I ;  do  you  think  there 
are  parsons  padding  upon  the  road  for  sermons  ? — 
Hr.  Pope,  Life  of  Bishop  Ward,  p. HI:  1697. 

3.  Beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 

Pad.  s.     [A.S.  pada.]     Toad  :  (Paddock 

commoner). 
Pad-nag-,  s.    Ambling,  or  easy-going,  nag. 

An  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile.— Hr.  Pope. 
radar,  s.   [  ?  ]    Grouts  ;  coarse  flour. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  amongst  it  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age  of 
human  fragility.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Padded,  part,  adj, 
with,  padding. 

Maud  could  be  gracious  too,  no  doubt, 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit-mouth  that  is  ever  agape. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  2. 

Padder.  s.    Pad,  in  the  sense  of  robLer; 
foot  highwayman ;  footpad. 
Spurr'd  as  jockeys  use,  to  break, 
Or  padders  to  secure  a  neck. 

Butler ,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1601. 
Worse  than  all  the  clattering  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  curse ; 
Rogues  that  in  dog  days  cannot  rhime  forbear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  13. 
If  he  advanced  himself  by  a  voluntary  engaging  in 
unjust  quarrels,  he  has  no  better  pretence  to  honour 
than  what  a  resolute  and  successful  padder  may 
challenge. — Collier. 

Padding-,  verbal  aba.    Stuff  to  pad  with. 

'It's  no  use,' said  Mark.  'If  you  knock  ever  so 
much  in  that  quarter,  you'll  get  no  answer.  I  know 
better.  There's  nothing  there  but  padding:  and  a 
greasy  sort  it  is.'  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzletait, 
ch.  vii. 

Paddle,  v.  n.    [Fr.  patouiller.] 

1.  Row;  beat  water  as  with  oars. 

As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives.— Sir  R, 
L'  Estrange. 
Paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  155. 

2.  Play  in  the  water. 

The  brain  has  a  very  unpromising  aspect  for 
thinking:  it  looks  like  an  odd  sort  of  bog  for  fancy 
to  paddle  in. — Collier. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fountain,  spied  a 
lamb  paddling  a  good  way  off. — Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

3.  Finger. 

Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Paddle,  v.  a.    Play  with  ;  toy  with. 

But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are,  and  making  practised  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass  ; .  .  .  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Paddle,  s. 

1.  Oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used  by  a 
single  rower  in  a  boat. 

Aspidosperma  excelsum  is,  according  to  Schom- 
burgk,  remarkable  for  its  trunk  growing  out  at  the 
lower  part  into  tabular  projections,  forming  cavities 
which  serve  the  Indians  as  ready-made  planks,  and 
in  the  construction  of  their  paddles. — Lindley,  Vege- 
table Kingdom. 

2.  Anything  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 

Thou  slialt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon. — 
Deuteronomy,  xxiii.  13. 

Paddle-staff,  s.     Staff  headed  with  broad 
iron. 

Besides  the  paddle-staJT  and  other  ceremonies. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  254. 
Paddle r.  v.    One  who  paddles. 

He  may  make  a  paddler  i'  the  world, 
From  hand  to  mouth,  but  never  a  brave  swimmer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several 
Weapons. 

Paddiewood.    s.     Wood  of  the  Aspido- 
sperma excelsum.    See  Paddle. 
Paddock,  s.    [see  Pad.]  Toad. 

The  grisly  toad-stool  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
The  paddock,  or  frog  paddock,  breeds  on  the  laud, 
is  bony  and  big,  especially  the  she.—/.  Walton. 
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The  water-snake,  wliom  fish  and  paddocks  fed, 
"With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd  in  his  bed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  812. 

For  remarks  on  the  following  see  under 
Peacock. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  hero 

A  very,  very— paddock.   Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2 
(according  to  Theobald). 

Paddock,  s.  [see  Park.]    Small  Inclosure. 

Delectable  country  seats  and  villas  environed  with 
parks,  paddocks,  and  plantations.— Evelyn. 
Paddy.  5   [  ?  ]    Rice  in  the  husk. 

A  simple  but  rude  mill  is  in  use  in  Siam  and 
many  parts  of  India,  for  pulling  paddy,  which  is 
similar  to  those  used  four  thousand  years  ago.— 
Simmonds. 

P  a  deli  on .  s.  [Fr.  ?  pied  =  foot,  or  ?  patte  - 
paw  +  rfe  =  of+lion.]  Native  plant  of  the 
genus  Alchemillai ;  ladies  mantle. 

It  is  called  of  the  later  herbalists,  Alchimilla;  in 
French.  Pied  de  Lion;  in  English,  Ladies'  Mantle, 
Great  Sanicle,  Lyon's  foot,  Lyon's  paw;  and  of  some 
Paddyon—  Gerarde,  Herbal  I,  p.  949:  1633. 
Padlock,  s.    [L.Lat.  peduna  =  clog.]  Lock 
hung  on  a  staple  to  hold  on  a  link. 

Let  all  her  ways  be  nnconfim-d  ; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

Padlock,  v.  a.    Fasten  with  a  padlock. 

Let  not  such  an  unmerciful  and  more  than  legal 
yoke  be  padlocked  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian. 
—Milton,  Colasterion. 

Some  illiterate  people  have  padlocked  all  those 
pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their  heroes  by  silencing 
Grub-street.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Paduasoy.  s.   [Fr.  *oie  =  silk  (of  Padua).] 
Kind  of  silk  :  (it  is  written  also  padesoy). 
He  was  dressed  that  day  in  as  high  a  style  as  the 
clerical  function  will  allow  ;  in  a  paduasoy  gown 
and  square  velvet  cap.— Sheridan,  Life  of  Swift. 
Psean.  s.    See  Pean. 
Peeony.  s.    See  Peony. 
Pagan,  s.    [Lat.  pnganus  =  villager  ;  pagus 
=  village;  the  villages  having  continued 
heathen  after  the  cities  had  become  chris- 
tian.] 

In  Brande  and  Cox's  Dictionary  Pagan- 
ism is  treated  as  a  '  general  appellation 
'  for  the  religious  worship  of  the  whole 
'human  race,  except  of  that  portion  which 
'  has  embraced  Christianity,  Judaism,  or 
'  Mohammedanism.'  The  editor  would 
double  this  list,  and  treat  six  creeds  as 
other  than  pagan,  viz.,  Parseeism,  Buddh- 
ism, and  Brahminism.  This  is  because 
they  form  a  natural  contrast  to  the  de- 
cidedly ruder  creeds  of  the  barbaric  or 
semi-barbaric  populations  to  whom  the 
art  of  writing  is  unknown ;  a  fact  recog- 
nized by  the  Mahometans,  who,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  are  most  in  contact  with,  not  only 
them,  but  -with  the  votarists  of  the  unlet- 
tered superstitions,  and  who  treat  the 
former  as  a  separate  and  higher  class,  i.e. 
as  the  religions  of  a  book.  In  this  sense, 
pagan  means  non-canonical,  and  coincides 
nearly  with  the  absence  of  an  alphabet. 
This  is  the  sense  recommended  for  the 
word  when  used  in  Ethnology,  the  Natural 
History  of  Civilization,  Political  Geogra- 
phy, or  the  Classification  of  Creeds  j  in 
w  hich  case  its  chief  opposites  are  Shaman  - 
ism  and  Fetichism. 

Religion  did  first  take  place  in  cities ;  and  in  that 

respect  was  a  cause  why  the  name  of  pagans,  which 

properly  signitieth  a  country  people,  came  to  be 

used  in  common  speech  for  the  same  that  infidels 

and    unbelievers    were.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 

Polity,  b.  v.  §  30. 
Neither  having  the  accent  of  christians,  nor  the 

gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man.  —  Shakespear, 

Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Pagan,  adj.  Heathenish. 

Their  deaths  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too, 

That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 
The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 

Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal; 

Hut  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  199. 
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Paganic.  adj.    Pagan.  Rare. 

Notwithstanding  which,  we  deny  not  but  that 
there  was  also  in  the  paganick  fables  of  the  gods,  a 
certain  mixture  of  history  and  herology  interserted, 
and  complicated  all  along  together  with  physiology. 
— Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  239.  (Rich.) 

Paganical.  adj.    Same  as  Paganic.  Bare. 
They  are  not  so  much  to  be  accompted  atheists, 
«as  spurious,  paganical,  and  idolatrous  theists. — 
Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  138.  (Rich.) 

Paganically.  adv.  In  a  paganic  manner. 
Hare. 

The  one  and  only  God  (saith  Clemens)  is  wor- 
shipped by  the  Greeks  paganically,  by  the  Jews 
judaically,  but  by  us  newly  and  spiritually, — Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  229.  (Rich.) 

Paganish,  adj.  Heathenish. 

The  peremptory  knife  of  popish,  worse  than  pa- 
ganish, pruners. — King,  Vitis  Palatiua,  p.  31:  1614. 

They  observed  and  solemnized  their  paganish 
pastime  and  worship. — Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the 
Common  People,  p.  137. 

He  [Pope  Gregory]  would  not  suffer  verse  to  be 
sung,  or  rather,  perhaps,  would  not  let  it  be  sung  as 
verse,  which  his  Canto  Firmo,  or  notes  of  equal 
length,  would  most  effectually  prevent,  because  it 
was  gay  and  paqanish. — Mason,  Essays  historical 
and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick,  p.  238. 

Paganism,  s.  Heathenism. 

The  name  of  popery  is  more  odious  than  very 
paganism,  amongst  divers  of  the  more  simple  sort. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Our  labarum,  in  a  state  of  paganism,  you  have  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other 
ensigns. — Addison. 

Paganity.  s.    Pagan  character.  Hare. 

But  there  is  something  of  imperfection  also, 
plainly  cleaving  and  adhering  to  this  notion  of  a 
mundane  soul,  besides  something  of  paganity,  like- 
wise necessarily  consequent  thereupon,  which  can- 
not be  admitted  by  us.  —  Cudtvorth,  Intellectual 
System,  p.  561.  (Rich.) 

Paganize,  v.  a.    Render  heathenish. 

God's  own  people  were  sometimes  so  miserably 
depraved  and  paganized,  as  to  sacrifice  their  sons 
and  daughters  unto  devils. — Hallyicell,  Melampro- 
ncea,  p.  29:  1681. 

This  way  of  paganizing  a  future  state  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  plan  of  Telemachus,  as  it  was  also 
in  that  of  Fontenelle's  Dialogues.  But  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  serious  in  his  paganism.  Thus  much 
may  be  said  for  the  French  Homer. — Bishop  llurd, 
On  Addison's  Taller,  no.  156. 

Paganize,  v.  n.    Behave  like  a  pagan. 

This  was  that  which  made  the  old  christians  pa- 
ganize.— Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of 
the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Paganizing,  part.  adj.  Behaving  like  pagans. 
I  answer  that  the  paganizing  priests  and  the 
monkes  of  popish  (the  same  with  heathen)  Rome 
were  the  chiefe  agents  in  this  work. — Prynne,  His- 
trio-Mastix,  pt.  i.  act.  viii.  sc. 3. 

Paganly.  adv.    In  a  pagan  manner. 

This,  I  must  confess,  I  am  not  so  paganly  super- 
stitious as  to  believe  one  syllable  of. — Dr.  II.  More, 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  i.  ch.  xiv. 

Page.  [from  Lat.  pugina.~\  One  side  of 
the  leaf  of  a  book. 

If  a  man  could  have  opened  one  of  the  pages  of 
the  divine  counsel,  and  seen  the  event  of  Joseph's 
being  sold,  he  might  have  dried  up  the  young  man's 
tears. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Thy  name,  to  Phoebus  and  the  muses  known, 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  shown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  16. 
A  printer  divides  a  book  into  sheets,  the  sheets 
into  pages,  the  pages  into  lines,  and  the  lines  into 
letters. —  Watts. 

Page.  s.    [from  Fr.  page.] 
1.  Boy -child. 

•2.  Boy-servant ;  young  boy  attending,  rather 
in  formality  than  servitude,  on  a  great 
person. 

The  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  !   Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page .' 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i. 
As  pages  follow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes, 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
He  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one. 
— Bacon. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 
For  1  have  dress'd  them  both  to  wait  on  thee. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  244. 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  a  page  attending  in  his 
chamber,  to  tell  him  every  morning,  Remember,  O 
king,  that  thou  art  mortal.— Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
parationfor  Death. 
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Page.  v.  a.    Attend  as  a  page  ;  follow. 
Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  outlived  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels,' 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ? 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  ir.  3. 
Pageant.  5.    [see  extract  from  VVedgwood.] 

1.  Statue,  arch,  triumphal  car,  or  any  similar 
device,  in  a  show. 

The  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  oi 
machine  for  the  pope's  entertainment ;  a  huge 
floating  mountain,  that  was  split  in  the  top  in  imi- 
tation of  Parnassus. — Addison. 

2.  Any  show ;  spectacle  of  entertainment. 

When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4; 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre, 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

Strange  and  unnatural,  let's  stay  and  see 
This  pageant  of  a  prodigy,  Cowley. 

Lead  out  the  pageant  sad  and  slow, 
As  fits  an  universal  woe, 
Let  the  long  long  procession  go, 
And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 
And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow ; 
The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  tlie  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 
[The  authorities  cited  by  Way  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  [in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum]  show 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  a  scaf- 
fold for  the  purpose  of  scenic  exhibition,  equiva- 
lent to  Latin  and  Italian  pegma,  a  frame,  a  fabric, 
a  machine,  or  pageant,  to  move,  to  rise,  or  to  go 
itself  with  wheels,  with  vices,  or  with  other  help. 
(Florio.)  Pageant,  machina,  misterio,  arco  trion- 
fale.  (Torriano.)  In  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
performances,  cited  in '  Sharp's  Coventry  Mysteries,' 
certain  pageants  are  spoken  of,  'which  pagiants 
were  a  high  scafold  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and 
a  lower,  on  four  wheeles.'  The  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Albus,  describing  the  ceremonial  at  the  entry 
of  Henry  VI.  into  London,  a.d.  1432,  uses  pagina 
and  machina  as  synonymous.  He  tells  us  that  at 
the  entry  of  the  bridge,  '  parabatur  machina  satis 
pulcra  in  cujus  medio  gigas  mirse  magnitudinis.— 
Ex  utroque  latere  ipsius  gigantis  in  eddem  pagina 
erigebantur  duo  animalia  vocata  antelops.'  (Mu- 
nim.  Gildh.  III.  459.)  The  name  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  subject  of  exhibition,  whether  a 
mere  image  or  a  dramatic  performance.  In  the 
Chester  Mysteries  each  drama  is  introduced  in  the 
form, '  Incipit  pagina  prima  de  celi,  angelorum,&c, 
creacione.'  We  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  which  is  without  equivalent  in  any  con- 
tinental documents.  Way  suggests  a  derivation  from 
compaginata,  in  accordance  with  the  explanation 
of  pegma  given  in  Higgins's  version  of  Junius's  No- 
menclator :  '  liguea  machina  in  altum  educta,  tabu- 
latis  etiam  in  sublime  crescentibus  compaginata. 
'Of  all  the  crafty  and  subtil  paiantes  and  pecis  of 
warke  made  by  mannys  wit  to  go  or  move  by  them 
selfe,  the  clock  is  one  of  the  best.'  (Horman,  in 
Promptorium  Parvulorum.)  —  Wedgwood,  Diction- 
ary of  English  Etymology.^ 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  proverbial  and  genera, 
sense  for  anything  showy  without  stability 
or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away, 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.  Pope. 

The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown, 
Our  own  as  surely  blows  the  pageant  down. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  235. 
Pageant,  adj.    Showy  ;  pompous  ;  ostenta- 
tious ;  superficial. 

Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  v.  1. 
Pageant,  v.  a.    Exhibit  in  show  ;  represent. 
With  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls, 
He  pageants  us. 

Shakespear,  Troihis  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
That  feast  of  love  and  heavenly-admitted  friend- 
ship, the  seal  of  filial  grace,  became  the  subject  of 
horrour  aiid  glouting  admiration,  pageanted  about 
like  a  dreadful  idol. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  b.  i. 
Pageantry,  s.    Pomp  :  show. 

Inconveniences  are  consequent  to  dogmatizing, 
supposing  men  in  the  right;  but  if  they  be  in  the 
wrong,  what  a  ridiculous  pageantry  is  it  to  see  such 
a  philosophical  gravity  set  man  out  a  solecism. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown  ; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trappings  and  thy  own. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  53. 

Paginal,  adj.    Consisting  of  pages. 

An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of 
our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto  volumes  or 
rolling  books,  in  use  among  the  Jews.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Erronrs. 
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Pagod.  5.  [Portuguese,  pagao,  from  Lat. 
paganus  =  pagan  ;  pagoda  =  pagan  build- 
ing-] 

1.  Temple  of  an  Indian,  Indo-Chinese,  or 
Chinese  idol. 

See  thronging  millions  to  the  pagod  run, 
And  oiler  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  i. 

2.  Indian  idol. 

Miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring  their  de- 
vilish pagodes.— Bishop  Sail,  Character  of  Man. 

They  worship  idols  called  pagods,  after  such  a 
terrible  representation  as  we  make  of  devils.— 
Bishop  Stillingjleet. 
Pagoda,  s. 

1.  Indian  or  Chinese  temple. 

An  immense  number  of  smaller  pagodas  surround 
this  larger  one  of  all  sizes  from  thirty  feet  to  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  even  more.  There  is  scarcely  a  village 
in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  one  or  two,  and 
in  all  the  more  important  towns  they  are  numbered 
by  hundreds :  so  that  they  may  almost  bo  said  to  be 
innumerable  in  this  country.  They  are  almost  all 
quite  modern,  and  so  similar  one  to  another  as  not 
to  merit  any  distinct  or  separate  mention. . . .  The 
only  buildings  in  China  that  really  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  architectural  objects  are  the  nine  storied 
pagodas,  or  taas  as  they  are  more  properly  called, 
which  form  such  conspicuous  and  characteristic 
objects  in  every  view  of  Chinese  scenery.  It  has 
been  before  stated  that  these  taas  are  in  fact  only 
exaggerated  tees  or  spires.  —  Ferguson,  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  pp.  52,  135:  1855. 

2.  Name  of  an  Indian  coin,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  :  (value  about  8s.  C(/.). 

Shake  the  pagoda  tree.  Enrich  with  Indian 
money. 

Paiglc.  s.  [?  Fr.  epingle  =  pin,  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  style  and  stigma  to  a  pin  stuck 
into  the  germ  as  a  pincushion.  Another 
derivation  is  paralysie,  paralysis,  or  palsy ; 
Jleur  de  paralyse  being  a  French  name  for 
the  cowslip.]  Kind  of  cowslip ;  double 
cowslip.   See  Pin-eyed. 

Blue  .harebells,  pagles,  pansies,  calaminth. 

Ii.  Jonson,  3Iasques. 

Pail.  s.  [Italian,  padella.~\  Wooden  vessel  in 
which  milk  or  water  is  commonly  carried. 
New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  the  pails. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  27. 
I  never  wept  for  any  man's  death,  but  I  have  often 
.laughed.  Natural  sympathy! — out  on  the  phrase. 
The  distant  heavens— the  senseless  trees — the  im- 
penetrable stones — shall  regret  you  more  than  man 
— shall  bewail  your  death  with  more  sincerity.  Ay, 
'tis  well — rain  on— splash,  splash;  it  will  cool  the 
hell-fever.  Down,  down— buckets  and  pails — ha, 
ha  1 — W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Pailful,  s.    Quantity  that  a  pail  will  bold. 
Yond  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pail- 
fuls. — Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

When  an  house  is  on  fire,  we  must  every  one  cast 
in  his  pailful  to  the  quenching  of  the  flames. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  60. 
Pailmail.  adj.    See  Pailmail. 

A  stroke  with  a  pailmail  beetle  upon  a  bowl 
makes  it  fly  from  it. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and 
Nature  of  Alan's  Soul. 

Pain.  s.  [Fr.  peine.] 

1.  Punishment  denounced. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe  them- 
selves, thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place,  upon 
pain  of  death,  as  no  body  durst  presume  to  come 
thither. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

On  pain  of  death  no  person  being  so  bold, 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  list. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwixt  their  swords.         Dryden,  Von  Sebastian. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly,  underpaid  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

2.  Penalty  ;  punishment. 

Because  Eusebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will, 
by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay  it  upon  him. — Bacon. 

3.  Sensation  of  uneasiness. 

As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the 
offences  of  the  other  senses,  so  likewise  are  the 
pleasures. — Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils;  and,  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  462. 

He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  in  vain, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 
and  the  Statue. 
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What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel,  when 
his  conscience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge  ? — Lata. 
[Pain. — French  peine,  pain,  penalty,  punishment,  also 
pains,  labour,  endeavour,  also  pain,  trouble,  an- 
guish. (Cotgrave.)  Dutch  pijne,  German  pein,  pain, 
trouble,  punishment;  kopfpein, zahnpein, head-ache, 
tooth-ache.  Welshpool,  Breton poan,  pain,  punish- 
ment, pains;  Gaelic  plan,  pain,  pang,  torment ;  Old 
Norse  pina,  to  torment,  to  punish ;  Esthonian  pi- 
vama;  Finlandish piinata  (probably  borrowed),  to 
torture.  Pain  in  the  sense  of  penalty  is  from 
French  peine,  Latin  poena,  Greek  77011-77,  the  original 
sense  of  which  is  compensation  for  the  killing  of 
a  kinsman,  blood-money,  commonly  derived  from 
<£6i/os,  death.  And  undoubtedly  the  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  may  come  from  that  of  punishment,  pain 
inflicted  in  retribution  of  oll'ence.  But  Old  Norse 
pina,  Anglo-Saxon  pinan,  have  little  the  appearance 
of  having  been  derived  from  Latin  poena,  nor  is  the 
idea  of  punishment  combined  with  that  of  suffering 
in  those  forms.  A  more  natural  origin  for  the  ex- 
pression of  bodily  pain  may  be  found  in  the  idea  of 
pressure,  weight,  labour.  Finlandish  painaa,  to 
press  upon,  to  be  heavy  ;  paino,  weight ;  painet,  a 
press ;  pinnet,  the  state  of  a  thing  violently  pressed, 
and  thence  torture;  pinnist&i,  to  constrain,  handle 
roughly,  vex.  Greek  7761/09,  labour,  trouble,  distress, 
grief ;  in  modern  Greek  bodily  pain  ;  7toj>66'o»'to5,  the 
tooth-ache.  Compare  Latin  angere,  to  bind  or  press 
together,  to  press  upon,  to  torment,  torture,  trouble, 
cause  bodily  pain  ;  angi.  to  suffer  anguish,  mental 
or  corporeal. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.] 

4.  In  the  plural.    Labour ;  work  ;  toil. 

Many  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  out  of  Europe 
to  reside  as  friars  in  America. — Abbot,  Description 
of  the  World. 

There  is  one  that  laboureth  and  taketh  pains, 
maketh  haste,  and  is  so  much  the  more  behind. — 
Ecclesiasticus,  xi.  11. 

The  pains  they  had  taken,  was  very  great.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  philosophy  be  uncertain,  the  former  will  con- 
clude it  in  vain  ;  and  the  latter  may  be  in  danger  of 
pronouncing  the  same  on  their  pains,  who  seek  it, 
if,  after  all  their  labour,  they  must  reap  the  wind, 
mere  opinion  and  conjecture. — Glanvdle. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend, 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend; 
And  here,  as  she  was  born  she  lies, 
High  without  taking  pains  to  rise.  Waller. 

The  deaf  person  must  be  discreetly  treated,  and 
by  pleasant  usage  wrought  upon,  to  take  some  pains 
at  it,  watching  your  seasons  and  taking  great  care, 
that  he  may  not  hate  his  task,  but  do  it  chcarfully. 
— Holder. 

If  health  be  such  a  blessing,  it  may  be  worth  the 
pains  to  discover  the  regions  where  it  grows,  and 
the  springs  that  feed  it. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

They  called  him  a  thousand  fools  for  his  pains. — 
Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Some  natures  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to  re- 
claim them,  the  worse  they  are. — Id. 

Her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 

Dryden. 

[Wit's]  fame  with  pains  we  guard,  but  lose  with 
ease, 

Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  504. 
A  reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  thepains, 
can  make  the  most  ignorant  man  comprehend  what 
is  his  duty,  and  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  per- 
form it. — Swift. 

5.  Labour  ;  task.  Obsolete. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.  Spenser. 

T'one  paine  in  a  cottage  doth' take, 
When  t'other  trim  bowers  do  make. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

When  of  the  dew,  which  th'  eye  and  ear  do  take, 
From  flowers  abroad  and  bring  into  the  brain, 
She  doth  within  both  wax  and  honey  make: 
This  work  is  hers,  this  is  her  proper  pain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
When  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane, 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest.  Waller. 

6.  Uneasiness   of  mind,    about  something 
absent  or  future ;  anxiety ;  solicitude. 

Great  pain  [in  the  margin,  fear]  shall  be  in 
Ethiopia. — Ezekiel,  xxx.  4. 

It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me ;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportion'd  to  her  bed. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  811. 
If  the  church  were  once  thus  settled,  we  need 
then  be  in  less  pain  for  the  religion  of  our  prince.— 
Leslie. 

7.  Throes  of  childbirth. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailed;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.— 1  Samuel,  iv.  19. 
Pain.  v.  a. 

1.  Afflict;  torment;  make  uneasy. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart . . .  .because  thou 
hast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
the  alarm  of  war. — Jeremiah,  iv.  19. 
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She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  pains  his  mind. 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.  Dryden. 

Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us,  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life. — Locke. 

Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetter. — 
Addison. 

2.  Labour:  (with  the  reflexive  pronoun}. 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himself  to 
yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but 
great  abuses  lurk  in  so  absolute  a  privilege. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
[He]  stretch'd  his  neck  and  wink'd  with  both  his 
eyes, 

Ambitious  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize; 
But,  while  he pain'd  himself 'to  raise  his  note, 
I'alse  Reynard  rush'd  and  caught  him  by  the  throat. 

Dryden,  Tne  Cock  and  the  Fox,  (i07. 

Painful,  adj. 

1.  Full  of  pain;  miserable;  beset  with  af- 
fliction. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death  P  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi,  527. 

2.  Giving  pain  ;  afflictive. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pro- 
spect, than  by  their  actual  pressure. — Addison. 

I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world  ! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me.  Id. 

Long  abstinence  may  be  painful  to  acid  consti- 
tutions, by  the  uneasy  sensation  it  creates  in  the 
stomach. — Arbulhnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

3.  Difficult;  requiring  labour. 

When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful 
for  me. — Psalms,  lxiii.  16. 

The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 
Surat  he  took,  and  thence,  preventing  fame, 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hither  came. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
Ev'n  I,  though  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string, 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.  Smith. 

4.  Industrious  ;  laborious  ;  exercising  labour. 

England  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  an  house, 
not  very  great,  but  convenient;  and  the  several 
shires  may  properly  be  resembled  to  the  rooms 
thereof.  Now,  as  learned  Master  Camden,  and 
painful  Master  Speed,  with  others,  have  described 
the  rooms  themselves;  so  it  is  our  intention,  God 
willing,  to  describe  the  furniture  of  those  rooms; 
such  eminent  commodities  which  every  county  doth 
produce,  with  the  persons  of  quality  bred  therein, 
and  some  other  observables  coincident  with  the 
same  subject.—  Fuller,  Worthies. 

To  dress  the  vines  new  labour  is  required, 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tired. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  548. 

Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more 
painful  servants  to  their  neighbours :  however,  they 
are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands  of  good  men. — 
Swift. 

Painfully,  adv.    In  a  painful  manner. 

1.  With  great  pain  or  affliction. 

2.  Laboriously;  diligently. 

Such  as  sit  in  ease  at  home,  raise  a  benefit  out  of 
their  hunger  and  thirst,  that  serve  their  prince  and 
country  painfully  abroad. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

Robin  red-breast  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 
Painfullness,   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Painful. 

1.  Affliction;  sorrow;  grief. 

With  diamond  in  window-glass  she  graved, 
Erona  die,  and  end  this  ugly  painfulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a  debauch 
easy,  or  pleasing  to  a  man ;  since  nothing  can  be 
ple:isant  that  is  unnatural.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Industry;  laboriousness. 

Painfulness  by  feeble  means  shall  be  able  to  gain 
that  which,  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instru- 
ments, is  through  sloth  and  negligence  lost. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Painim.  s.   [N.Fr.  payetiisme,  paienisme  = 

paganism.    Improperly  used  for  pagan.] 

Pagan ;  infidel. 

a.  Used  substantially. 

Painims  being  herein  followers  of  their  steps. — 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  §  79. 

The  cross  hath  been  an  ancient  bearing,  even 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the  painims 
themselves.— Peacham. 

Whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'erthrow, 
Slay  painims  vile  that  force  the  fair.  Tickell. 

b.  Used  adjectivally. 

Like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Won  tride  in  arm'd,  and  at  the  Soldan's  chair, 
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Defy'd  tlio  best  of  panim  chivalry, 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance. 

Mil/on.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  763. 
Encountering  fierce 
The  Solymcan  sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops  returning  bravely  suiear'd 
With  painim  blood  effused.  A.  Pliilips. 

Painless,  adj.     Free  from  pain ;   void  of 
trouble. 

He  frequently  blest  God  for  so  far  indulging  to 
his  infirmities,  as  to  make  his  disease  so  painless  to 
him. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forced ; 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent?  no  painless  wav 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  ?  Dryden. 

Fains.   See  Pain,  s.,  in  fourth  sense. 

Painstaker.  s.    Labourer  ;  laboriousness. 
I'll  prove  a  true  pains-taker  day  and  night ; 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight. 

_  Gay. 

Painstaking:,  adj.    Laborious;  industrious. 

All  these  painstaking  men,  considered  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  another  species  of 
criticism. — Harris,  Philological  Inquiries. 

The  Gallicians  are  a  plodding,  painstaking  ra~e 
of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in  search  of  an 
hardly-earned  subsistence.  —  Swinburne,  Travels 
through  Spain. 

Nothing  is  done  in  passion  and  power ;  but  all  by 
filing,  and  scraping,  and  rubbing,  and  other  pains- 
taking.—  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

But  the  Rector  had  subsequently  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving  Mr.  Sherlock's  painstaking  production 
in  print,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Debarry,  a  motto  from  St.  Chrysostom,  and  other 
additions,  the  fruit  of  ripening  leisure.  —  George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt,  The  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  148. 

Painstaking-,  s.    Great  industry. 
A  poor  gratuity  for  your  pains-taking. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 
For  their  works  and  labour  and  painstaking,  here 
is  eating  and  refreshing  promised  them. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  tlie  Seven 
Churches,  p.  42. 

Paint,  v.  a.  [Fr.  peindre.~] 

1.  Represent  by  delineation  and  colours. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time, 
We'll  have  thee  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

2.  Cover  with  colours  representative  of  some- 
thing. 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  lie  kept  in  awe. 

Shakespear,  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

3.  Represent  by  colours,  appearances,  or 
images. 

Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  understand  him. 
— Locke. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it, 
If  folly  grow  romantick,  I  must  paint  it. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  15. 

4.  Describe ;  represent. 

The  lady  is  disloyal.— Disloyal  ? — 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness. 

Sliakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

5.  Colour ;  diversify. 

Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh, 
The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  starry  light. 

Spenser. 

6.  Deck  with  artificial  colours  in  fraud  or 
ostentation. 

Jezebel  heard  of  it ;  and  she  painted  her  face  and 
tired  her  head.— 2  Kings,  ix.  30. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  court? 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

Paint,  v.  n.    Lay  colours  on  the  face. 
Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away, 
To  p^tch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

Paint,  s. 

1.  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 

Poets  are  limners 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
shown, 

And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.  Granville. 

The  church  of  the  Annunciation  looks  beautiful 
in  the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered 
with  statues,  gilding,  and  paint. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
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2.  Colours  laid  on  the  face. 

Together  lay  her  pray'r-book  and  her  paint. 

Anon. 

Arts  on  the  mind,  lfke  paint  upon  the  face, 
Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  em- 
brace. Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  559. 
Painter,  s. 

1.  One  who  professes  the  art  of  representing 
objects  by  colours. 

In  the  placing  let  some  care  be  taken  how  the 
painter  did  stand  in  the  working.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as  they 
are  in  their  proper  and  perfect  nature;  which  the 
best  painters  always  choose  by  contemplating  the 
forms  of  each.— Dryden. 

2.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Painter  is  a  rope  employed  to  fasten  a  boat  either 
alongside  of  the  ship  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to 
some  wharf  or  key.— Xautical  Terms  in  Hawkes- 
worth's  Voyages. 
Painting-,  s. 

1.  Art  of  representing  objects  by  delineation 
and  colours. 

If  painting  be  acknowledged  for  an  art  it  follows 
that  no  arts  are  without  their  precepts; — Dryden. 

'Tis  in  life  as  'tis  in  painting, 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  11. 

2.  Picture  ;  painted  resemblance. 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Painting  is  welcome; 
The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  : 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside  :  pencill'd  figures  are 
L'v'ii  such  as  they  give  out. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.l. 

Clavigero,  the  most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico, 
continually  laments  this  affecting  loss.  Everything 
in  that  country  had  been  painted,  aud  painters 
abounded  there,  as  scribes  in  Europe.  The  first 
missionaries,  suspicious  that  superstition  was  mixed 
with  all  their  paintings,  attacked  the  chief  school 
of  these  artists,  and  collecting,  in  the  market-place, 
a  little  mountain  of  these  precious  records,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memory  of 
many  most  interesting  events.  Afterwards,  sensible 
of  their  error,  they  tried  to  collect  information  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indians  ;  but  the  Indians  were 
indignantly  silent :  when  they  attempted  to  collect 
the  remains  of  these  painted  histories,  the  patriotic 
Mexican  usually  buried  in  concealment  the  remain- 
ing records  of  his  country.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  Destruction  of  Books. 

3.  Colours  laid  on. 

If  any  such  be  here, 
That  love  this  painting,  wherein  you  see  me  smear'd, 
Let  him  express  his  disposition. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,i.G. 
Painture.  s.    Art  of  painting.  Hare. 
To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'd  her  sway, 
For  painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province.    Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  3Irs.  Anne  Killegrew. 
The  showery  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye, 
That  views  the  wat'ry  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  painture  varied.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii,  291. 

Pair.  s.    [Fr.  paire  ;  Lat.  par.'] 

1 .  Two  things  suiting  one  another  :  (as,  '  A 
pair  of  gloves'). 

Riccabocca  renounced  his  Italian  name,  and  ab- 
jured his  origin.  He  spoke  English  sufficiently  well 
to  think  he  could  pass  as  an  Englishman.  He  called 
himself  Mr.  Richmouth  (a  liberal  translation  of 
Riccabocca).  He  bought  a  blunderbuss,  two  pairs 
of  pistols,  and  a  huge  house-dog.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Man  and  wife. 

O  when  meet  n  tw 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  viii.  57. 
Baucis  and  Philemon  there 
Had  lived  long  marry 'd  and  a  happy  pair; 
Now  old  in  love. 

Dryden,  Translation  f rom  Ovid,  Baucis 
and  Philemon. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort ;  couple  ;  brace. 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires, 
All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  many  pairs  of  nerves  branching  themselves 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  are  wonderful  to  behold. 
—Ray. 

So  spake  he ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair, 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know  : 
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White  as  snow  their  armour  was, 
Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  Battle 
of  the  Lake  Regillus,  32. 
4.  One  who  pairs  off. 

'Just  the  fellows  we  wanted!'  exclaimed  Lord 
Fitz-IIeron,  who  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord 
Milford,  and  who  met  Mr.  Egerton  and  his  friend  in 
Pall  Mall. — '  We  want  a  brace  of  pairs,'  said  Lord 
Milford.  '  Will  you  two  fellows  pair/'—B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil. 

Ill  Composition. 

Mr.  Pecksniff. . .  turned  him  loose  in  a  spacious 
room  on  the  two-pair  front;  where  .  .  .  he  im- 
proved himself,  for  three  or  five  years,  according  to 
his  articles,  in  making  elevations  of  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral from  every  possible  point  of  sight ;  and  in 
constructing  in  the  air  a  vast  quantity  of  castles. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Cliuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 
Pair.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  joined  in  pairs  ;  couple  ;  (as,  male  and 
female). 

Our  dance,  I  pray ; 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita;  so  turtles  pair. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  Suit ;  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  the  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord  ;  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v. 1. 
Ethelinda! 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Rou-e. 

3.  Agree,  in  a  case  of  voting,  with  one  of  the 
opposite  party  to  abstain  from  voting  if  he 
will  do  the  same  :  (generally  with  off). 

(For  example  see  P  a  i  r,  s.  4.) 

Pair.  v.  a. 

1.  Join  in  couples. 

Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  even  th'  first, 
Though  iiair'd  by  heaven,  in  Paradise  were  cursed  ; 
For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow, 
Yet  first  or  last  return  again  to  two. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  21. 

2.  Unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 

Turtles  and  doves  with  differing  hues  unite, 
And  glossy  jet  is  pair'd  with  shining  white. 

Pope,  Sappho  to  Phaon. 

Pair.  v.  a.  Impair. 

No  faith  so  fast,  quoth  she,  but  flesh  does'  paire; 
Flesh  may  empaire,  quoth  he,  but  reason  can  re- 
paire.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7, 41. 

Pairing-time.    s.     Season   for  copulation 

among  animals. 
Pairwise.  adv.    In  pairs. 

Such  as  continued  refractory,  he  tied  together  by 
the  beards,  and  hung  pairwise  over  poles. — Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  The  Nibelungeii' 
Lied. 

Pajocke.  s.  This  word  is  entered  because, 
though  the  editor's  opinion  is  against  it, 
there  are  influential  writers  who  treat  it  as 
a  possible,  if  not  an  actual,  English  word. 

The  following  is  a  well-known  extract 
from  Shakespear — 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  very,  very  ?  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  word  indicated  by  the  dash  and 
query  differs  with  the  edition.  The  quartos 
have  paiock  and  paiocke,  the  folio  of  1623, 
paiock ;  the  folio  of  1C32,  pajoch. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  All  the  criticism 
upon  this  point,  from  the  time  of  Theobald 
to  the  present,  may  be  referred  to  one  of 
two  principles.  1 .  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  one ;  in  which  case  a 
meaning  has  to  be  found  for  it,  the  text 
being  taken  as  it  stood  in  the  earliest  edi- 
tions. The  criticism  here  is  interpreta- 
tional  rather  than  emendatory.  2.  The 
word  may  be  condemned  as  impossible,  in 
which  case  a  clerical  error  or  misprint  is 
assumed,  and  a  conjectural  alteration  is 
considered  necessary.  The  criticism  here 
is  emendatory  rather  than  interpretational. 

The  emendatory  kind   is   the  older. 
Theobald  suggested  paddock  =  toad ;  Pope, 
peacock,  each  giving  his  reasons,  which,  of 
course,  had  but  little  influence  with  the 
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opposite  editor.  Pope's  has  found  the  most 
favour ;  though  the  grounds  of  preference 
are  doubtful.  Puttock  has  been  a  third 
suggestion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
no  dissyllable  beginning  with  p  and  ending 
with  -ck,  in  favour  of  which  editorial  inge- 
nuity could  not  make  out  a  case.  2.  The 
tendency  to  defend  the  old  form  is  later, 
the  explanations  being  as  follows  :  a.  Ba- 
jocchio,  the  name  of  an  Italian  coin,  of 
less  than  a  penny  in  value,  suggestive  of 
meanness ;  b.  Peacock.  In  the  way  of 
meaning,  this  is  Pope's  reading.  As  a 
word,  it  rests  on  Mr.  Dyce's  explanation. 
'  Pajock  is  certainly  equivalent  to  peacock. 
I  have  often  heard  the  lower  classes  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  call  the  peacock — the 
pea/oc/e ;  and  their  almost  invariable  name 
for  the  turkey  is  bubbly/ocA.' 

The  present  editor  draws  attention  to  a 
word  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that, 
for  Hamlet  speaking  as  a  Dane,  or  for  a 
Danish  dramatist,  putting  words  in  Ham- 
let's mouth,  it  has  better  claims  than  any 
of  the  words  already  suggested. 

A  common  term  of  opprobrium  in  Den- 
mark is  Polack  =  Pole. 

It  is  old  enough  to  date  from  the  time 
when  Poland  was  not  only  independent  and 
powerful,  but  formidable  as  far  west  as  the 
Cattegat ;  and  it  is  recent  enough  to  be  i 
heard  at  the  present  time.  In  print  it 1 
occurs  in  a  well-known  drinking-song,  of 
Academic  origin — 

'  Teucer  Salaraina  patremque 

Cuin  fugeret,'  &c. 
being  the  text.    Hence  it  means  a  milk- 
sop, a  man  who  flinches  his  glass. 

En  Polack  lides  ikke, 

A  Polack  is  not  tolerated. 

That  this  is  not  the  term  that  is  best  ap- 
plied to  Hamlet's  uncle  is  true ;  but  it  is 
only  one  meaning  out  of  many,  a  new  one. 

That  the  word  was  known  to  Shake- 
spear,  we  know  from  this  very  play — 

So  frowned  he  onee,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 

Hamlet,  i.  1. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived.  Ibid.  v.  2. 

We  know,  too,  that  it  was  misspelt  pol- 
lax,  polache,  pollache,  jjoleak,  pollock,  and 
polake.  See  Dyce's  note  on  the  first  of  the 
foregoing  passages. 

Whether  Shakespear  had  means  of  know- 
ing that  it  was  a  term  of  abuse  is  another 
question  ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  suggestion  is  ex- 
ceptionable. 
Pal.  s.  [  ?  paladin.']    Mate.  Slang. 

'  And  now,  pals,'  said  Dick,  who  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  these  morning  cups, '  I  vote  that  we  ad- 
journ. .Believe  me  I  shall  always  bear  in  mind  that 
X  am  a  brother  of  your  band.' — W.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 

Palace,  s.  [Fr.  palais;  Lat.  palatumi.]  Royal 
house  ;  house  eminently  splendid. 
Palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
She  was  followed  into  the  little  cabin  by  Lord 
Dalgarno,  gay,  easy,  disembarrassed,  and  apparently 
as  much  pleased  to  rejoin  his  new  acquaintance  as 
if  he  had  found  him  in  the  apartments  of  a  palace. — 
Sir  TV.  Scott,  TJie  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  sun's  bright  palace  on  high  columns  raised, 
With  burning  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blazed. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

You  forget 

That  we  are  those  which  chased  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread, 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
The  palace  yard  is  till'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  4G6. 
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Palace-court,  s.  Court  of  legal  jurisdiction, 
formerly  held  once  a  week  (together  with 
the  court  of  Marshalsea)  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark. 

Charles  I.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  by  his  let- 
ters patent  erected  a  new  court  of  record  called 
the  curia  palatii,  or  palace-court,  to  be  held  before 
the  steward  cf  the  household,  and  knight-marshal, 
and  the  steward  of  the  court,  or  his  deputy,  with 
jurisdiction  to  hold  pleas  of  all  manner  of  personal 
actions  whatsoever,  which  shall  arise  between  any 
parties  within  twelve  miles  of  his  majesty's  palace 
at  Whitehall. — Sir  TV.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Palacious.  adj.   Royal ;  noble ;  magnificent. 
London  increases  daily,  turning  of  great  palacious 
houses  into  small  tenements. —  Gratcnt,  Observa- 
tions on  the  Hills  of  Mortality. 
Paladin,  s.    Knight  forming  part  of  a  pala- 
tial court,  especially  that  of  Charlemagne, 
as  imagined  in  romance ;  heroic  knight- 
errant. 

Amadis  de  Gaul  himself  never  surpassed  the  chi- 
valrous achievement  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  his  life, 
indeed,  would  form  the  finest  of  romances,  could  it 
be  written.  He  challenged  the  Governor  of  Corunna 
to  single  combat  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
proposed  to  encounter  Villars,  Governor  of  Rouen, 
on  foot  or  on  horseback.  And  thus  run  his  chal- 
lenge : — '  I  will  maintain  the  justice  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  against  the  League; 
and  that  I  am  a  better  man  than  thou ;  and  that 
my  mistress  is  more  beautiful  than  thine.'  This 
was  the  very  language  and  deed  of  one  of  the  Pala- 
dins.— I. Disraeli, Ameniliesof Literature, Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 

Palankee.  s.    Palanquin.  Rare. 

They  ride  on  men's  shoulders  in  a  slight  thing 
they  call  a  palankee,  made  somewhat  like  a  couch 
or  standing  pallat,  covered  with  a  canopie,  wherein 
a  man  may  lie  at  his  full  length. — Terry's  Voyage  to 
East-India,  &c,  p.  155  :  1655. 
Palanquin,    s.     [Portuguese,  palanquim."] 
Covered  litter  used  in  eastern  countries, 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers. 
The  little  palanquin  into  which  they  put  the 
corpse,  is  carried  by  his  kindred.— History  of  the 
King  of  Macassar,  p.  143 :  1701. 

The  kubdeh,  a  large  golden  knob,  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a  pine-apple,  on  the  top  of  the  canopy  over 
the  litter  or  palanquin.— T.  Moore,  Lalla  Eookh, 
note. 

Palatable,  adj.  Gustful;  pleasing  to  t  he  taste. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable.  How  many  devices  have  been 
made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable! 
— Addison. 

They  by  the  alluring  odour  drawn  in  haste, 
Fly  to  the  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane.         J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  429. 

Palatal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
the  palate  :  (in  Grammar,  applied,  with 
doubtful  propriety,  to  the  sounds  of  b 
and  g). 

Palate,  s.    [Lat.  palation.~\ 

1.  Instrument  of  taste;  upper  part  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
These  ivory  feet  were  carved  into  the  shape  of 
lions;  without  these  their  greatest  dainties  could 
not  relish  to  their  palates. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

By  nerves  about  our  palate  placed, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste : 
Else,  dismal  thought !  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne. 

Prior,  Alma,  i,  CO. 
The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests ! 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.ii. 

2.  Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  sotd  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen. — Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 
Palate,  v.  a.    Perceive  by  the  taste. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 
Palatial,  adj.    Befitting  a  palace ;  magni- 
ficent. 

A  magnificent  structure,  said  to  have  been  a 
monastery :  I  rather  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
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grand  commanderie  of  the  island,  for  \x  is  built  in 
the  palatial  style  of  those  days.— Drummond,  Tra- 
vels, p.  271. 

Palatlc.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

The  three  labials,  p,  b,  in,  are  parallel  to  the  three 
gingival  t,  d,  n,  and  to  the  three  palaiick,  k,  g,  I. — 
Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Palatinate,  s.    [Lat.  palatinatus.~]  County 
wherein  is  the  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or 
chief  officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor  or 
sovereign  prince. 
Palatine,  s.    One  invested  with  regal  rights 
and  prerogatives. 

These  absolute  palatines  made  barons  and  knights, 
did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points  within  their 
territories. — Sir  J.  Davies. 
Palatine,  adj.   Possessing  royal  privileges. 
JIany  of  those  lords,  to  whom  our  kings  had 
granted  those  petty  kingdoms,  did  exercise  jura 
regalia,  insomuch  as  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine  in  Ireland  at  one  time. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Palative.  adj.    Pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Glut  not  thyself  with  palative  delights.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  M^orals,  ii.  1. 
Palaver,  s.  [supposed  to  be  from  the  Spanish 
palabra,  a  word ;  whence,  in  Shakespear, 
palabras  is  twice  used  in  a  cant  sense, 
the  context  implying,  '  Let  us  have  no 
more  talk,  no  more  words.'  Hence  also 
to  palabrize,  to  flatter,  to  talk  one  over 
with  fine  stories,  crept  into  the  language,  as 
in  Cockeram's  old  vocabulary;  which  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  modern  verb  pala- 
ver, in  the  same  sense  :  but  it  is  used  only 
by  the  vulgar.]  Superfluous  talk  ;  deceit- 
ful conversation. 

Palaver  is  derived  from  the  ordinary  Celtic  word 
parabl,  loquela. —  Whiter,  Etymologicon  Magnum. 

I  am  told  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  am  sure 
you  and  I  could  settle  this  matter  in  the  course  of  a 
five-minutes'  palaver.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xxxiv. 

Palaver,  v.  a.    Talk  over. 
Palaver,  v.  n.    Talk  in  the  way  of  pala- 
vering. 

Palavering:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pa- 
lavers. 

'  But,  who  the  devil  are  these  ?  maybe  they're 
ghosts  likewise.' — '  They  are,'  said  Palmer,  in  a  hol- 
low tone,  mimicking  the  voice  of  Sir  Piers,  'attend- 
ant spirits.  We  are  come  for  this  woman  ;  her  time 
is  out ;  so  no  more  palavering,  Titus.   Lend  a  hand 

to  take  her  to  the  churchyard,  and  be  d  d  to 

you.'— Jr.  //.  Ainsworth,  Ruokivood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
Pale.  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Not  ruddy;  not  fresh  of  colour;  wan; 
white  of  look. 

Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? — 
Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  and  no  man  in  the  presence. 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself;  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale? 

Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

2.  Not  high-coloured  ;   approaching  to  co- 
lourless transparency. 

When  the  urine  turns  pale,  the  patient  is  in 
danger. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Not  bright ;  not  shining ;  faint  of  lustre ; 
dim. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  sick  ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Pale.  s.    Paleness ;  pallor.  Pare. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his 
face, 

Thrice  changed  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  li  t. 
His  cheek,  where  love  with  beauty  glow'd, 
A  deadly  pale  o'ercast.    Mallet,  Edwin  and  Emma. 
Pale.  v.  a.    Make  pale. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uneft'ectual  fire. 

Shakespear.  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
To  teach  it  good  and  ill,  disgrace  or  fame, 
Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  25. 

Pale.  v.  n.    Become  pale. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Byron  eclipsed  Scott ; 
and  Scott  himself  did  not  deny  that  his  star  paled 
before  the  younger  luminary.  Yet  the  assertion 
must  be  modified  before  it  can  be  accepted.  Byron 
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eclipsed  '  Itokeby,'  tlie  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  the 
'  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and  '  Harold  the  Dauntless  ; ' 
and,  to  repeat  a  jest  of  the  time,  Scott  as  well  as 
Napoleon  was  extinguished  at  '  Waterloo.'  But 
Byron  did  not  eclipse  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,' 
or  '  Marmion,'  or  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'— Saturday 
Review,  October  2G,  1SG7. 

Pale.  s. 

1.  Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above  and 
below  to  a  rail,  to  inclose  grounds  ;  pa- 
ling. 

Get  up  o'  the  rail,  I'll  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 
— Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  121. 

Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Randal  seated  himself  on  the  broken  pales.  '  Take 
care  they  don't  come  down,'  said  Mr.  Leslie,  with 
some  anxiety. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Any  inclosure. 

A  ceremony,  which  was  then  judged  very  conve- 
nient for  the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those 
few  excepted,  which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,\Z>o. 

Having  been  born  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  so  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  by 
which  we  have  been  partakers  of  those  precious 
advantages  of  the  word  and  sacraments. — Dr.  H. 
More,  IVliole  Duty  of  Man. 

He  hath  proposed  a  standing  revelation,  so  well 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  should  be  needless  to 
recur  to  them  for  the  conviction  of  any  man  born 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

Confine  the  thoughts  to  exercise  the  breath  ; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  159. 

3.  District  or  territory:  {the  Pale,  i.e.  the 
English  Pale,  meaning  that  part  of  Ire- 
land wherein  the  English  authority  was 
recognised  by  the  Irish,  is  a  proper  rather 
than  a  common  name). 

There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in 
which  the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  lords  justices  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
divers  noblemen  of  that  religion,  within  the  pale. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  In  Heraldry.    Perpendicular  stripe. 

The  pale  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of  the 
scutcheon,  being  derived  from  the  chief  to  the  base, 
or  nether  part  of  the  scutcheon,  with  two  lines.— 
Peacham,  On  Blazoning. 

Ordinary,  or  honorable  ordinary  in  heraldry,  is 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly 
belonging  to  that  art.  The  honourable  ordinaries 
are  by  some  writers  reckoned  ten  in  number :  viz., 
the  chief,  pale,  bend,  fesse,  bar,  cross,  saltier,  chev- 
ron, bordure,  and  orle.  The  heralds  give  several 
reasons  for  their  being  called  honorable;  viz.,  1. 
Their  great  antiquity.  ...  2,  Because  they  denote 
the  ornaments  most  necessary  for  noble  and  gene- 
rous men ;  thus  the  chief  represents  the  helmet.  . . . 
the  pale  represents  his  lance  and  spear;  the  bend 
and  bar,  his  belt.— Rees,  Cyclopedia,  Ordinary. 

Pale.  v.  a. 

1.  Inclose  with  pales. 

The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  foot  may  be 
paled  in  with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.— Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

2.  Inclose  ;  encompass.  Rare. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 
Is  thine. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
The  English  beech 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
"Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life ?         Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

Pale-.  Prefix  in  composition.  A  dissyllable. 
It  represents  the  Greek  traXai  =  long  ago, 
of  yore,  and  also  traXawc  =  old,  ancient. 
Its  compounds  are  all  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  as  may  be  seen  under  Pale- 
tiology. 

Pale-eyed.  adj.   Having  eyes  dimmed. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic 
cell.  Milton,  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  179. 

Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  21. 

Paled,  adj.    Striped  (as  in  Heraldry). 
Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne, 
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Tinckt  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  by  part, 

As  then  the  guize  was  for  each  gentle  swayne._ 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2,  6. 

Palefaced.  adj.    Having  the  face  wan. 
Why  have  they  dared  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war  ? 

Sliakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  3. 
Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  mean  born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 
Palehearted.  adj.    Having  the  heart  dis- 
pirited. 

That  I  may  tell  palehearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Palely,  adv.  [the  I  doubled  in  sound  as  well 
as  spelling.]  In  a  pale  manner;  with  a  pale 
character;  wanly;  not  freshly;  not  ruddily. 

Paleness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Pale. 

1.  Wanness;  want  of  colour ;  want  of  fresh- 
ness ;  sickly  whiteness  of  look. 

Her  blood  durst  not  yet  come  to  her  face,  to  take 
away  the  name  of  paleness  from  her  most  pure 
whiteness. — Stir  P.  Sidney. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook, 
A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Want  of  colour  ;  want  of  lustre. 

The  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Palendar.  s.    Kind  of  coasting  vessel.  Ob- 
solete. 

Solyman  sent  over  light  horsemen  in  great  palen- 
dars,  which,  running  all  along  the  sea-coast,  car- 
ried the  people  and  the  cattle. — Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Paleographical.  adj.  Connected  with,  con- 
stituted by,  Paleography. 
Paleography,  s.  [Gr.  7ra,W  =  long  ago,  of 
yore  +  ypd$w  =  I  write.]  Investigation  of 
ancient  modes  of  writing  ;  both  in  the  way 
of  (a.)  decyphering  and  determining  (from 
internal  evidence)  the  age  of  documents, 
inscriptions,  and  (when  marked  by  mono- 
grams) works  of  art ;  and  (Z>.)  investigating 
the  age  and  historical  relations  of  the  al- 
phabet. It  is  in  the  former  sense  that  it 
corresponds  with  Diplomatics. 

The  science  termed  Diplomatics  is  ...  a  branch  of 
paleography. .  .  .The  most  valuable  compilation  of 
paleographical  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Trait6  de  Diplomatique  of  the  Benedictine  of  St. 
Maur.  .  .  .  See  also  the  Paleographie  Universelle  of 
the  Messrs.  Champollion. — H.  Merivale,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,and  A  rt. 

Paleontological.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  Paleontology. 

Stronger  still  in  favour  of  the  application  of  the 
term  science  are  the  inferences  from  the  method  of 
philological  investigation.  In  this  respect,  with  its 
arguments  from  effect  to  cause,  from  the  later  to  the 
earlier,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  has 
exactly  the  method  of  geology— that  typically  pa- 
leontological science.  At  the  same  time,  like  geology, 
comparative  philology  is  a  history.  It  is  a  record  of 
events  in  sequence,  just  like  a  common  history  of 
Borne  or  Greece.  It  covers  more  ground,  and  it  goes 
over  a  greater  space ;  but  this  is  a  question  of  degree 
rather  than  kind.  It  is  a  material  history  rather 
than  a  moral  one  ;  but  this  also  is  only  a  difference 
of  degree.  It  is  not,  however,  history  in  respect  to 
the  way  in  which  its  facts  are  obtained;  inasmuch 
as,  whilst  current  history  gets  them  from  testimony, 
and  proceeds  in  its  narrative  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later,  paleontological  history  reverses  the  process, 
and,  proceeding  from  the  later  to  the  earlier,  infers 
as  it  recedes.  Now  for  this  method,  scientific  rather 
than  literary  aptitudes  are  required.— Dr.  R.  G.  La- 
tham, Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

Paleontologist,  s.  Investigator  in  Pale- 
ontology. 

Paleontology,  s.  [see  Ontology  and  Pa- 
letiology.]  Division  of  geology  which 
more  especially  deals  with  organic  re- 
mains. 

Another  general  fact,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Darwin 
as  one  which  palaeontology  has  made  tolerably  cer- 
tain, is  that  forms  and  groups  of  forms  which  have 
once  disappeared  from  the  earth,  do  not  reappear. 
Some  few  species  and  a  good  many  genera,  nave 
continued  throughout  the  whole  period  geologically 
recorded.  But  omitting  these  as  exceptional,  it  may 
be  said  that  each  species  after  arising,  spreading  for 
an  era,  and  continuing  abundant  for  an  era,  even- 
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tually  declines  and  becomes  extinct;  and  that  Mini- 
larly,  each  genus  during  a  longer  period  increases 
in  the  number  of  its  species,  and  during  a  longer 
period  dwindles  and  at  last  dies  out.  Having  made 
its  exit,  neither  species  nor  genus  ever  re-enters. 
And  the  like  is  true,  even  of  those  larger  groups 
called  orders.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Paleotbere.  s.  English  form  of  Paleo- 
therium. 

The  paleotherium  was  characterised  by  having 
twenty-eight  complex  molar  teeth,  four  canines, 
and  twelve  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw.  Cuvier  con- 
cludes that  the  palaotheres,  like  the  tapirs,  had  also 
a  short  floshy  proboscis.  The  remains  characterise 
the  gypsum  quarries  belonging  to  the  upper  eocene 
formations  near  Paris. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Paleotherian.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  a  paleotherium. 

(For  example  see  next  entry.) 
Paleotherium.  s.  [Gr.  6i)ptoi>  =  beast.]  Ex- 
tinct pachydermatous  animal  so  called, 
akin  to  the  tapirs. 

In  Paleotherium,  the  tract  of  dentine  . .  .  has 
two  indents,  whereby  it  is  divided  into  two  lobes. 
...  At  an  early  period  of  the  attrition  of  the  crown 
they  intercommunicate,  and  extend  to  the  anterior 
side  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  younger  molar  of  Pa- 
loplotherium.  But  the  shallow  communicating 
passages  are  soon  obliterated.  ...  In  Paloplothe- 
riitm  a  branch  valley  also  extends  to  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  crown,  cutting  off  the  part  of  the 
ant-internal  lobe  from  the  rest  ;  but,  by  con- 
tinued abrasion,  this  valley  is  also  obliterated,  and 
the  toothassumes  moreof  the  paleotherian  pattern. 
In  Equus  the  valleys  are  of  less  equal  depth  than  in 
Paleotherium,  and  are  so  shallow  midway  that,  at 
an  early  stage  of  attrition,  the  entry  of  the  posterior 
valley  is  separated  from  its  termination,  and  that 
of  the  internal  valley  from  its  termination  ;  the 
blind  ends  of  both  valleys,  moreover,  are  more  ex- 
tended and  irregular,  than  in  Paleotherium,  with 
the  tendency  to  curve,  so  as  to  produce  the  cres- 
centic  form  of  the  islands.  The  obliteration  of  the 
mid-part  of  the  accessory  valley  unites  the  dentinal 
tract  to  the  rest  of  the  lobe,  as  in  Paleotherium ; 
but  it  long  remains  separate  in  Hipparion,  as  in 
Paloplotherium. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paleous.  adj.  [from  Lat.  palea  =  straw  ;  the 
e  is  sounded,  the  word  being  a  trisyllable.] 
Having  a  straw,  husk,  or  chaff.  Rare. 

This  attraction  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleous 
bodies. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Paleozoic,  adj.  [Gr.  =  life ;  fa>t>c  =  alive.] 
Relating  to,  connected  with,  ancient  life ; 
i.e.  in  Geology,  as  applied  to  the  period  of 
the  oldest  organic  remains  :  ('The  Palaeo- 
zoic Rocks  of  England'  is  the  title  of  a  work 
by  Professor  John  Philips,  who  first  pro- 
posed the  term,  along  with  its  comple- 
ments Mesozoic  and  Coenozoic). 

Though  the  types  which  have  existed  from  paleo- 
zoic and  mesozoic  times  down  to  the  present  day, 
are  almost  universally  changed ;  yet  a  comparison 
of  ancient  and  modern  members  of  these  types 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  change  is  not  rela- 
tively great,  and  that  it  is  not  manifestly  towards  a 
higher  organization. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xii. 

Much  difficulty  has  b<'en  felt  in  drawing  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  paleozoic  and  mesozoic 
or  secondary  rocks.  .  .  .  Paleozoic  rocks  are  very 
widely  distributed  and  are  generally  regarded  as 
more  easily  identified  by  their  fossils  in  distant 
countries  than  the  newer  rocks. . .  .  The  paleozoic 
rocks  are  rich  in  valuable  minerals.  They  include 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  metalliferous  veins 
and  most  of  the  coal  and  iron  found  in  England. 
— Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Palestric.  adj.  [Lat.  palwstra  ;  Gr.  7ra\ai- 
arpn  =  place  for  gymnastic  exercises.]  Gym- 
nastic. 

They  were  so  skilled  in  the  palestric  art,  that 
they  slew  all  strangers,  whom  they  forced  to  engage 
with  them. — Bryant,  Analysis  of  A  ncient  Mytho- 
logy, ii.  46. 

Paletiological.  adj.  Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  Paletiology. 

These  paletiological  sciences  might  properly  be 
called  historical  if  that  term  were  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, for  they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  history,  being  con- 
cerned with  the  succession  of  events ;  and  the  part 
of  history  which  deals  with  the  past  causes  of  events 
is  in  fact  a  moral  palastiology.  But  the  phrase 
'  Natural  History,'  has  so  accustomed  us  to  a  use  of 
the  word  history  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  time,  that  if  we  were  to  employ  the  word  his- 
torical to  describe  the  paletiological  sciences,  it 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  being  misunder- 
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stood.  The  fact  is,  as  Mohs  has  said,  that  Natural 
History,  when  systematically  treated,  rigorously 
excludes  all  that  is  historical ;  for  it  classes  objects 
by  their  permanent  and  universal  properties,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  narration  of  particulars 
and  casual  facts.  And  this  is  an  inconsistency  which 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  rectify.— Whewell,  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  xviii.  introduction. 
Paletiologist.  s.  Investigator  in  the  way  of 
Paletiology. 

As  [the  causes  of  change  in  the  inorganic  and 
organic  world]  .  . .  must  be  studied  by  the  geologist, 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  tendencies,  instincts,  facul- 
ties, and  principles,  which  direct  men  to  architecture 
and  sculpture,  to  civil  government,  torational  and 
grammatical  speech,  and  which  have  determined 
the  circumstance  of  his  progress  in  these  paths, 
must  be  in  a  great  degree  known  to  the  paleettolo- 
gist  of  art,  of  society,  and  of  language  respectively, 
in  order  that  he  may  speculate  soundly  upon  his 
peculiar  subject—  WheweU,  History  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences,  b.  xviii.  introduction. 
Paletiology.  s.  [Gr.  airta  =  cause  +  Xdyoe  = 
word,  discourse,  reason,  principle.]  Term 
suggested  by  Whewell  to  denote  that  class 
of  investigation  where  the  reason  was  from 
the  effect  to  the  cause.  The  word  has 
taken  firmer  root  than  Paleontology. 
We  now  approach  the  last  class  of  sciences  which 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  present  work,  and  of 
these  geoloay  is  the  representative,  whose  history 
we  shall  therefore  briefly  follow.  By  the  class  of 
sciences  to  which  I  have  referred  it  I  mean  to  point 
out  those  researches  in  which  the  object  is,  to  ascend 
from  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  more  ancient 
condition  from  which  the  present  is  derived  by  in- 
telligible causes.  The  sciences  which  treat  of  causes 
have  sometimes  been  termed  etiological,  front  airia, 
a  cause :  but  this  term  would  not  sufficiently  de- 
scribe the  speculations  of  which  we  now  speak, 
since  it  might  include  sciences  which  treat  of  per- 
manent causality  like  mechanics,  as  well  as  inquiries 
concerning  progressive  causation.  The  investiga- 
tions which  I  now  wish  to  group  together,  deal,  not 
only  with  the  possible,  but  with  the  actual  past,  and 
a  portion  of  that  science  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  geology,  has  properly  been  termed  paheonto- 
logy,  since  it  treats  of  beings  which  formerly  existed. 
Hence  combining  these  two  notions,  palatiology  ap- 
pears to  be  a  term  not  inappropriate  to  describe 
those  speculations'  which  thus  refer  to  actual  past 
events  and  attempt  to  explain  them  by  laws  of 
causation.  Such  speculations  are  not  confined  to 
the  world  of  inert  matter ;  we  have  examples  of  them 
in  inquiries  concerning  the  monuments  of  the  art 
and  labour  of  distant  ages,  in  examinations  into  the 
origin  and  early  progress  of  states  and  cities,  customs 
and  languages,  as  well  as  in  researches  concerning 
the  causes  and  formations  of  mountains  and  rocks, 
the  imbedding  of  fossils  in  strata,  and  their  elevation 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  All  these  speculations 
are  connected  by  this  bond— that  they  endeavour  to 
ascend  to  a  past  state  of  things  by  the  aid  of  the 
evidence  of  the  present.  In  asserting  with  Cuvier 
that  the  geologist  is  an  antiquary  of  a  new  order  we 
do  not  mark  a  fanciful  and  superficial  resemblance 
of  employment  merely,  but  a  real  and  philosophical 
connexion  of  the  principles  of  investigation.  The 
organic  fossils  which  occur  in  the  rock  and  the 
medals  which  we  find  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
are  to  be  studied  in  a  similar  spirit  and  for  a  similar 
purpose.— The  Palatiological  Sciences,  History  of 
Geology,  Introduction. 

Palet.  s.    [Fr.  pelote  =  ball.]    Crown  of  the 
head.  Obsolete. 

Then  Elinour  say'd,  Ye  callcttes, 
I  shall  breake  your  palettes, 
Without  ye  now  cease ; 
And  so  was  made  the  dronken  peace. 

Skelton,  'Tunning  of  Elinour  Humming. 
Palette,  s.    [Fr.]    Light  board  on  which  a 
painter  holds  his  colours  when  he  paints. 
Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  of  such  a  mix- 
ture, as  there  may  be  something  in  it  of  every 
colour  that  composes  your  work,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tents of  your  palette.— Dryden. 

Ere  yet  thy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 
Or  on  thv  palette  lie  the  blended  oils, 
Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  achieved  thy  art, 
And  her  just  image  makes  Cleora  start.  Tickell. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  Hows, 
Her  skilful  hand  an  ivory  palette  graced, 
Where  shining  colours  were  in  order  placed. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  iii.  1. 

Palfrey,  s.    [N.Fr.  palefroi.]    Small  horse 
tit  for  ladies  :  (it  is  always  distinguished 
in  the  old  books  from  a  war  horse). 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
Willi  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 

Spenser. 

The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence.— Addison,  Spectator. 

The  smiths  and  armorers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Tiles  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 

Dryden,  Palainon  and  Arcite,  iii.  459. 
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The  blood  rose  to  her  cheeks,  as,  courteously  wa- 
ving her  hand,  and  bending  so  low  that  her  beauti- 
ful and  loose  tresses  were  for  an  instant  mixed  with 
the  flowing  mane  of  her  palfrey,  she  expressed  in 
few  but  apt  words  her  obligations  and  her  gratitude 
to  Locksley  and  her  other  deliverers. — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.xxxiii. 

So  saying,  the  Udaller  gave  his  sturdy  little  pal- 
frey the  spur,  and  cantering  forward  over  rough 
and  smooth,  while  the  pony's  accuracy  and  firmness 
of  step  put  all  difficulties  of  the  path  at  secure  de- 
fiance, he  placed  himself  soon  by  the  side  of  the  me- 
lancholy Minna, and  permitted  her  sister  to  have  no 
farther  share  ill  his  conversation  than  as  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  them  jointly. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate, 
ch.  xxvi. 

\_Palfrey. — French,  palefroi ;  Italian,  palefreno ;  Middle 
Latin,  piraveredus,  parafredus,  palafridus,  an 
easy-going  horse  for  riding;  veredus,  a  post-horse. 
The  term  is  explained  by  Ducange  an  extra  post- 
horse,  a  horse  used  in  the  military  and  by-roads  as 
veredus  on  the  main  roads,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  distinction  was  not  observed.  '  He  querela  Hil- 
debrandi  comitisquod  pagenses  ejus  .pa  racra/a  dare 
recusant.'  (Capitula  Caroli  Masni )  The  first  half 
of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  7rapa,  by,  a 
by-horse  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such 
a  compound  could  arise.  From  parafredus  were 
formed  German  pferd,  Dutch  paard,  a  horse. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'} 

Palfreycd.  adj.    Riding  on,  supplied  with, 

possessing,  a  palfrey. 

Such  dire  atchievements  sings  the  bard  that  tells 
Of  palfre y'd  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magick  spells. 

Tickell. 

Paiification.  s.    Act  or  practice  of  making 
ground  firm  with  piles. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  paiification  or  piling  of  the 
ground-plot  commanded  by  Vitruvius,  when  we 
build  upon  a  moist  soil. — Sir  II.  H'otton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

Improperly  spelt  with  two  /'s. 

Pallijication,  or  piling,  in  architecture  denotes 
the  piling  of  the  groundwork,  or  strengthening  it 
with  piles,  or  timber  driven  into  the  ground  ;  which 
is  practised  when  people  build  upon  a  moist  or 
marshy  soil. — Iiees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Palimpsest,  s.    [Latin  from  Gr.  ttu/W  = 
again  +  i^aw  =  scrape.]     Writing  material 
on  which  the  writing  has  been  erased,  and 
fresh  writing  put  on  ;  pocket-book.  (This 
was  often  done  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  many 
cases  the  original  copy  has  been  restored). 
For  though  the  whole  meaning  [of  the  present  and 
future  in  history]  lies  far  beyond  our  ken,  yet  in 
that  complex  manuscript,  covered  over  with  form- 
less, inextricably-entangled  characters, — nay,  which 
is  a  palimpsest,  and  had  once  prophetic  writing,  still 
dimly  legible  there— some  letters,  some  words  may 
be  deciphered. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  History. 

Among  the  most  important  works  so  recovered 
are  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Republica,  which  was 
found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  in  a  MS. 
which  had  been  rewritten  with  a  Commentary  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms ;  and  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius,  found  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona.  For  the  resti- 
tution of  the  former  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
to  Angelo  Mai,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome,  who  may  indeed  be  regarded  as 
the  hero  of  palimpsests ;  "and  for  the  latter  to  the 
labours  of  Bekker  and  Goschen,  who  were  sent  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  examining  MSS.  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Palindrome,  s.  [Gr.  iraKiv  =  back  +  cpo/ioc 
=  course.]  Word  or  sentence  which  is  the 
same  read  backwards  or  forwards :  (as, 
'Madam;'  or  this  sentence,  '  Subi  dura  u 
rudibus'). 

Had  I  compiled  from  Amadis  de  Gaul, . . . 
Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  weaved  fifty  tomes 
Of  logogriphes,  and  curious  palindromes. 

B.  Jonson,  Undertcoods. 
I  caused  this  to  be  written  over  the  porch  of  their 
free-school  door,  '  Subi  dura  a  rudibus : '  it  is  [a] 
palindrome ;  the  letters  making  the  same  again 
backwards. — Peacham,  Experience  of  these  Times: 
1G38. 

Paling:,  s.  Fence-work  for  parks,  gardens, 
and  grounds. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  paling  round. 

Crabbe,  Parish  llegister. 

Oliver  hung  his  head,  and  made  no  answer.  They 
came  into  the  slovenly  precincts  of  the  court,  and 
the  pigs  stared  at  them  from  the  palings,  as  their 
progenitors  had  stared,  years  before,  at  Frank  Hazel- 
dean. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 

The  road  Luke  chose  was  a  rough,  unfrequented 
lane,  that  skirted,  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  moss-grown 
palings  of  the  park.— Ainsworth,  Jiookwood,  b.  iii. 
ch.  i. 
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Palinode,  s.  [Gr.  ttAXiv  =  back  +  cJ<5»  =  song.] 
Recantation. 

You,  two  and  two,  singing  a. palinode, 
March  to  your  several  homes ! 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
I.  of  ttry  excellence  have  oft  been  told : 
Rut  now  my  ravish'd  eyes  thy  face  behold: 
Who  therefore  in  this  weeping  palinod 
Abhor  myself,  that  have  displeased  my  God, 
In  dust  and  ashes  mourn. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  Job. 
Palinody.  Palinode. 

He,  obstinately  refusing  this,  was  suspended  from 
all  execution  of  his  priestly  function  within  the  uni- 
versity, .  .  .  till  he  should  make  his  palinodie.—A. 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Anno 
1640. 

Palisade,  s.    Pales  set  by  way  of  inclosure 
or  defence. 

The  city  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
that  wall  guarded  with  palisades. — Broome,  Notes 
on  the  Odyssey. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  placed. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  21S. 

Palisa.de.  v.  a.    Inclose  with  palisades. 

Falisado.  s.  Palisade. 

The  wood  is  useful  for  palisadoes  for  fortifications, 
being  very  hard  and  durable.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Palish,  adj.    Somewhat  pale. 

Crete,  ever  wont  the  cypress  sad  to  bear ; 
Acheron  banks,  the  palish  popelar. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  3. 
The  first  shall  be  a  palish  clearness,  evenly  and 
smoothly  spread.— Sir  II.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  a  palish  blue  ; 
spirit  of  urine  a  deep  blue.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies. 
Pall.  s.    [Lat.  palliujn;  A.S.  pcell.~\ 
1.  Cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 

With  princely  pace, 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall, 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  day  doth  call ; 
So  forth  she  comes.  Spenser. 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  97. 
Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you  ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  gramercy  !  for  the  Black  Friar, 

Heaven  sain  him  !  fair  or  foul, 
And  whatsoe'er,  may  be  his  prayer, 
Let  ours  be  for  his  sou). 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  song. 
2  Mantle  of  an  archbishop. 

An  archbishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  and 
anointed,  and  after  consecration  he  shall  have  the 
pall  sent  him. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  ou  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  913. 
Bury  the  Great  Duke, 

With  an  empire's  lamentation, 
Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall ; 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

4.  In  Heraldry.    See  extract. 

Pall  in  heraldry  denotes  a  kind  of  cross,  repre- 
senting the  pallium,  or  archiepiscopal  ornament 
sent  from  Rome  to  the  metropolitan.— Bees,  Cyclo- 
paedia. 

5.  In  Shipbuilding.    See  extract. 

Palls  in  ship-building  [are]  strong,  short,  pieces 
of  iron  or  wood,  so  placed  near  the  capstan  or  wind- 
lass as  to  prevent  its  recoil  or  giving  way. — Iiees. 

Pall.  v.  a.    Cloak  ;  invest. 

Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoak  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Pall.  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  vapid;  become  insipid. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the 
drink  pall. — Bacon. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 

Addison,  Cato. 

•2.  Be  weakened;   become  spiritless;  grow 
flat. 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  as  well,  when 
our  deep  plots  do  pall.—Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Pall.  v.  a. 

1.  Make  insipid  or  vapid. 
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Reason  and  reflection,  representing  perpetually 
to  the  mind  the  meanness  of  all  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  desires,  and 
pall  all  his  enjoyments. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd  by  these  rogues,  turns  English  common 
draught. 

They  pall  Moliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain. 

Swift. 

2.  Make  spiritless  ;  dispirit. 

A  miracle 

Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  patt'd,  Dryden 

Ungrateful  man, 
Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love, 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardour. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1. 

Pall,  s.    Nauseating.  Hare. 

The  palls,  or  nauseatings,  which  continually  in- 
tervene, are  of  the  worst  and  most  hateful  kind  of 
sensation. — Lord  Shaftesbury ,  Inquiry pt.  ii.  §  2. 

Palladium,  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  Statue  of  Pallas,  pretended  to  be  the 
guardian  of  Troy ;  thence  any  security 
or  protection. 

A  kind  of  palladium  to  save  the  city,  wherever  it 
remained. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
b.  i. 

The  Jebusites  said,  they  should  not  come  into  the 
house,  that  is,  they  would  never  again  commit  the 
safety  of  the  fort  to  such  palladiums  as  these. — 
Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  31 :  ed.  1081. 

2.  Metal  so  called. 

Palladium  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  ore 
of  platinum,  after  the  removal  by  sal  ammoniac  of 
that  metal,  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  is  gradually  deposited  as  a  yellowish  white  floc- 
culent  powder,  which  is  cyanide  of  palladium,  and 
yields  the  metal  when  calcined.  In  external  cha- 
racters palladium  closely  resembles  platinum.  It 
is  nearly  as  infusible,  but  can  be  more  easily  welded. 
The  density  of  the  fused  metal  is  1P3;  after  being 
laminated  11*8.  At  a  certain  temperature,  the  sur- 
face of  palladium  tarnishes  and  becomes  blue  from 
oxidation  ;  but  when  more  strongly  heated,  the  oxide 
is  reduced.  It  is  very  slightly  attacked  by  boiling 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
— Graham,  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Palled,  part.  adj.    Cloyed  ;  weakened. 

For  this, 

I'll  never  follow  thy  patt'd  fortunes  more. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
Palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  grati- 
fied with  sauces  rather  than  food. — Tatler. 

Pallet,  s.    [Fr.  paillet,  from  paille  -  straw.] 

1.  Small  bed  ;  mean  bed. 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

His  secretary  was  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him,  for 
ventilation  of  his  thoughts.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life 
of  the  Luke  of  Buckingham. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  thejow-roosted  lark 
from  her  thatch'd  pallet  rouse. 

Milton,  Comus,  315. 

2.  Small  measure  formerly  used  by  sur- 
geons. 

A  surgeon  drew  from  a  patient  in  four  days, 
twenty-seven  pallets,  every  pallet  containing  three 
ounces.— Hakewill. 

3.  In  Gilding.    See  extract. 

Pallet  in  gilding  is  an  instrument  made  of  a  squir- 
rel's tail,  used  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the 
pillow. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

4.  In  Watchmaking.    See  extract. 

Pallets  in  clock  and  watch  work  are  those  pieces 
or  levers  which  are  connected  with  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  and  receive  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  swing-wheel,  or  balance-wheel,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  clocks,  and  of 
the  balance-wheel  iu  watches. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

5.  In  Pottery.    See  extract. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible-makers,  &c,  is  a 
wooden  instrument,  almost  the  only  one  they  use, 
for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding  their  works. 
They  have  several  kinds ;  the  largest  are  oval  with  a 
handle;  others  are  round  or  hollowed  triangularly; 
others  in  fine  are  in  manner  of  long  knives,  serving 
to  cut  off  what  is  superfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their 
work. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

Palletting.  part.  adj.    See  extract. 

Palleting  hatches,  in  ship-building,  are  small 
apertures  about  twenty  inches  square,  formed  by  the 
palletting-beams  and  carlings  in  the  fore-magazine. 
Drawers  are  fitted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing charcoal,  which  in  a  great  measure  draws  the 
damp  that  would  otherwise  communicate  with  the 
powder. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burnty.) 
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Palliament.    s.     [Lat.  pallium.']     Dress ;  I 
robe.  Mare. 

The  people  of  Rome 
Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Palliard.  s.     [Fr.]     Whoremaster ;  lecher. 
Obsolete. 

Thieves,  pandars,  palliards,  sins  of  every  sort ; 
These  are  the  manufactures  we  export. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  5G3. 

Palliardise.  s.  Fornication  ;  whoring.  OZ»- 

solete. 

Nor  can  they  tax  him  with  palliardise,  luxury, 
epicurism. — Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of  Richard  III. 
p.  136. 

Palliate,  v.  a.  [Lat. palliatus  =  cloaked,  from 
palla  and  pallium  =  cloak.] 

1.  Clothe;  cover. 

They  wallow  in  all  kind  of  turpitude,  yet  no  where 
persecuted;  being  palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  coat, 
and  hypocritic  sanctity. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  325. 

2.  Cover  with  excuse. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  expose 
them  freely  to  view. — Swift. 

3.  Extenuate  ;  soften  by  favourable  repre- 
sentations. 

The  fault  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge. — 
Dryden. 

4.  Cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not  radi- 
cally ;  ease,  not  cure. 

Palliate,  adj.    Eased,  not  perfectly  cured. 
The  nation  was  under  its  great  crisis  and  most 
hopeful  method  of  cure,  which  yet,  if  palliate  and 
imperfect,  would  only  make  way  to  more  fatal  sick- 
ness.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond,  §  3. 

Palliation,  s. 

1.  Extenuation;  alleviation;  favourable  re- 
presentation. 

Such  bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  faults, 
and  indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own,  shews 
their  zeal  lies  in  their  spleen. — Dr.H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Imperfect  or  temporary,  not  radical  cure ; 
mitigation,  not  cure. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the 
physician  resort  to  palliation. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Palliative,  adj. 

1.  Extenuating;  favourably  representative. 

He  openly  defends  his  new  attempt,  not  in  a,  pal- 
liative  apology,  but  in  a  peremptory  declaration. — 
T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Boicley. 

2.  Mitigating,  not  removing ;  temporarily  or 
partially,  not  radically  curative. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other 
than  a  palliative  cure,  and  is  generally  incurable 
when  hereditary. — Arbuthnot. 

Palliative,  s.  Something  mitigating ;  some- 
thing alleviating. 

It  were  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  aversion 
of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than  apply  those 
palliatives  which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politi- 
cians administer. — Swift. 

Pallid,  adj.  [Lat.  pallidus.J  Pale ;  not 
high-coloured ;  not  bright :  (seldom  used 
of  the  face). 

Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grow, 
They  gather'd  some  ;  the  violet  pallid  blue. 

Spenser. 

Whilst  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road. 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  henbane  show'd. 

Harte. 

A  profuse  cloud  of  raven  hair,  escaped  from  its 
swathements  iu  the  fall,  hung  like  a  dark  veil  over 
the  bosom  and  person  of  the  dead,  and  presented  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  waxlike  hue  of  the  skin  and 
the  pallid  cereclothes.—  IV.  II.  Ainsworth,  Rook- 
wood,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Pallidity.  s.  Paleness. 

The  agitation  of  the  soul  throws  the  animal  spirits 
into  a  confused  and  impetuous  motion,  which  im- 
parts such  a  flush  or  pallidity  to  the  face,  so  en- 
larges or  contracts  the  lineaments  and  features; 
whereby  it  is  easily  perceivable,  that  something 
more  than  ordinary  is  the  matter.— Philosophical 
Letters  on  Physiognomy,  p.  17G  :  1751. 

Pallidly,  adv.    In  a  pallid  manner  ;  palely. 
[They]  sometimes  appear  pallidly  sad,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  their  graves.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p.  43. 

Pallidness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pal- 
lid j  paleness. 
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Let  no  man  be  discouraged  with  the  pallidness  of 
piety  at  first,  nor  captivated  with  the  seeming  fresh- 
ness of  terrene  pleasures;  both  will  change.  And 
though  we  may  be  deceived  in  both,  we  shall  be  sure 
to  be  cheated  but  in  one. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  OB. 
Pallmall.  s.   Play  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring ;  mallet 
itself  which  strikes  the  ball. 

If  one  had  paille-mails,  it  were  good  to  play  in 
this  alley;  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable  good  length, 
straight,  and  even. — French  Garden  for  English 
Ladies  to  walk  in,  N.  5.  b. :  1021. 

Pallor,  s.    [Lat.]  Paleness. 

There  is  some  little  change  of  the  complexion  from 
a  greater  degree  of  pallor  to  a  less,  possibly  to  some 
little  quickening  of  redness.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness,  p. 42. 

Palm.  s.    [Lat.  palma.~\ 

1.  Tree  of  great  variety  of  species,  of  which 

the  branches  were  worn  in  token  of  victory ; 

it  therefore  implies  superiority. 

Ye  gods  !  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakespear.  Julius  Cwsar,  ii.  2. 
Above  others  who  carry  away  the  palm  for  excel- 
lence, is  Maurice  Landgrave  of  Hess. — Peacham,  On 
Mustek. 

Thou  youngest  virgin,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  bless'd; 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  Paradise, 
With  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrcw. 

There  are  twenty-one  species  of  this  tree,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are,  the  greater  palm  or  date- 
tree.  The  dwarf  palm  grows  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  from  whence  the  leaves  are  sent  hither  and 
made  into  flag-brooms.  The  oily  palm  is  a  native  of 
Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  island,  but  has  been  trans- 
planted to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It  grows  as  high 
as  the  main  mast  of  a  ship. — Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

The  general  opinion  of  botanists  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  regarding  palms  as  one  natural  order,  an 
opinion  to  which  it  does  not  seem  at  present  desi- 
rable to  object.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  scaly-fruited  genera,  called  Lepidocaryinse  by 
Martius,  Calamea;  by  Kunth,  and  Calamines  by  Grif- 
fith, offer  in  that  circumstance,  and  also  in  most 
instances  in  their  habit,  a  very  considerable  devia- 
tion from  the  condition  of  the  other  genera,  and 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least  one  natural 
order  to  be  struck  off  the  true  palms. — Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 
As  the  Jirst  element  of  a  compound. 

Fruits  of  palm-tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  212. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-trees  with- 
out labour  of  man.  This  tree  alone  giveth  unto  man 
whatsoever  his  life  beggeth  at  nature's  hand. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 
:.  Victory ;  triumph. 

Namur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone  ; 
The  rest  besieged  ;  but  we  constrain'd  the  town. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Jiis  kinsman  John  Dryden. 

.  Hand  spread  out;  inner  part  of  the  hand. 
By  this  Virginia/™  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass 
through  to  the  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the 
mouth. — Bacon. 

Seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  tried  the  infallible  prophetick  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay. 

Dryden,  Amaryllis,  G2. 

.  Hand  or  measure  of  length,  comprising 
three  inches. 

The  length  of  a  foot  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  stature ; 
a  span  one  eighth  of  it;  a  palm  or  hand's  breadth 
one  twenty-fourth  ;  a  thumb's  breadth  or  inch  one 
seventy-second;  a  forefinger's  breadth  one  ninety- 
sixth. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Charles  V.  emperor,  were  so  provident,  as  scarce  a 
palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either,  but  that 
the  other  two  would  set  the  balance  of  Europe  up- 
right again. — Bacon. 

The  same  hand  into  a  fist  may  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
.  Sailmaker's  thimble. 

Palm  in  sail-making  [is]  an  instrument  used  in- 
stead of  a  thimble  in  sewing  canvas,  sails,  &c.  It  is 
composed  of  a  flat  round  piece  of  iron,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  whose  surface  is  full  of  cavities,  to  receive 
the  head  of  the  needle,  and  is  fixed  upon  a  piece  of 
canvass  or  leather,  which  encircles  the  hand,  keep- 
ing the  iron  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  whence  it  haj 
its  name. — Falconer, Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
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Palm.  v.  a. 

1.  Conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as 
jugglers. 

Space  and  matter  we  should  blame ; 
They  palm'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  game. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  141. 

2.  Impose  by  fraud. 

If  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Replied  the  panther,  what  tradition's  pure? 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  212. 

Moll  White  lias  made  the  country  ring  with  several 
imaginary  exploits  palmed  upon  her. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

3.  Handle. 

Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meats. 

Prior,  Epigrams. 

4.  Stroke  with  the  hand. 

Palm-cat.  .t.  In  Zoology.  Animal  akin  to 
the  weazels  so  called,  of  the  genus  Para- 
doxurus ;  gennet. 

In  Ursida?  the  entire  intestines  are  about  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  body  ;  in  Felidee  from  three 
to  four  times ;  in  Viverrida?  from  four  to  six  times  : 
the  longest  in  this  family  being  in  the  frugivorous 
Palm-cats.—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  331. 

X- aim-Sunday,  s.    See  extract. 

The  Sunday  next  before  Easter  is  generally  called 
Palm-Sunday,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  multitude 
that  attended  him  strewed  palm  branches  in  his 
way;  in  remembrance  of  which,  palms  were  used  to 
be  borne  here  with  us  upon  this  day,  till  the  second 
year  of  king  Edward  VI. —  Wheatley,  Rational  Il- 
lustration of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Palma  Christi.  s.  Castor  oil  plant ;  Ricinus 
communis. 

The  Palma  Christi  grows  continuously  for  about 
four  years,  and  becomes  a  large  tree  in  constant 
bearing,  ripening  its  rich  clusters  of  beans  in  such 
profusion  that  one  hundred  bushels  may  be  obtained 
annually  from  an  acre,  and  their  product  of  oil  two 
gallons  per  bushel. — Simmonds,  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Palmary,  ttdj.    Principal ;  capital. 

Sentences  . . .  proceeding  from  the  pen  of '  the  first 
philosopher  of  the  age,'  in  his  palmary  and  capital 
work  ! — Bishop  Home,  Letters  on  Infidelity,  let.  ii: 
178i. 

Palmated.  adj.  Having  the  feet  broad ;  it 
is  an  epithet  also  applied  by  naturalists  to 
certain  roots  and  stones  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  hands  or  fingers. 

The  broad  and  palmated  feet  of  the  aquatic  birds 
perform  the  office  of  oars. —  Translation  of  Bufibu's 
Natural  History. 
Palmer,  a".   One  returned  from  pilgrimage. 
My  sceptre,  for  &  palmer's  walking  staff. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmers,  pilgrims  trod, 
Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  unshod. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  113. 

Palmerworm.  5.  [  ?  ]  Caterpillar  (?  of  the 
tiger-moth)  so  called. 

A  flesh  fly,  and  one  of  those  hairy  worms  that  re- 
semble caterpillars,  and  are  called  palmerivorms, 
being  conveyed  into  one  of  our  small  receivers,  the 
bee  and  the  fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upward,  and 
the  worm  seemed  suddenly  struck  dead. —  Boyle. 
Palmetto,  s.  Palm  of  the  genus  Chamasrops. 
Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wave, 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
The  root  of  the  palmetto  palm  is  said  to  be  valu- 
able for  the  purposes  of  tanning. — Simmonds,  Com- 
mercial Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Palming:,  verbal  abs.  Cheating. 

Palming  is  held  foul  play  amongst  gamesters.— 
Dryden. 

Palmiped,  adj.  [Lat.  palma  =  palm  +  pes, 
pedis  -  foot.]  In  Zoology.  Webfooted ; 
having  the  toes  joined  by  a  membrane  j  na- 
tatorial. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  whereas  it  is  a  pal- 
mipede, or  (in-footed  like  swans. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Water-fowl,  which  arc  palmipede,  arc  whole  footed, 
have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as 
swans. — Hay. 

Palmira-nut.  s.    Nut  of  the  Borassus  flabel- 
liformis  :  (spelt  hitherto  with  y ;  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  Palmyra). 
The  people  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  have,  for 
many  hundred  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  the 
bulb  or  root,  which  is  the  first  shoot  from  the 
palmyra-nut,  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  future 
tree,  and  is  known  locally  as  Pannam  Kilingoeg. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  carrot,  though 
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nearly  white.  It  forms  a  great  article  of  food  among 
the  natives  for  several  months  of  the  year,  but  Eu- 
ropeans dislike  it  from  its  being  very  bitter.  —  Sim- 
monds, Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. 

Palmira-wood.  s.    Wood  of  the  Palmira- 
nut  trees. 

Palmister.  s.    One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 

If  we  curiously  advise  with  the  pal  misters  .we 
shall  find  the  mind  written  in  the  hand  I— Austin, 
Hcec  Homo,  p.  115. 

Some  vain  palmisters  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
upon  them,  by  the  sight  of  the  hand,  to  judge  of 
fortunes. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  133. 
Palmistry,  s. 

I .  Cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the  lines  of 
the  palm. 

We  shall  not  query  what  truth  is  in  palmistry,  or 
divination,  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  denomi- 
nation.— Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scann'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals ; 
They  tell  the  secret  first  which  he  reveals. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  133. 
•2.  Action  of  the  hand. 

Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he  found  his 
pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry 
at  which  this  vermin  are  very  dexterous. — Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  130. 
Palmy,  adj. 

1.  Bearing  palms. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed, 
Or  palmy  hillock.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  252. 

[She]  pass'd  the  region  which  Panchea  join'd, 
And  flying  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 

Dryden,  Translation, from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 

2.  Flourishing;  victorious. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
In  the  high  and  palmy  state  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  it  fell  to  the  ground  without  a  struggle. — 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Paloplotherium.  s.  [Gr.  oit\ov  =  hoof.]  Fossil 
pachyderm,  akin  to  the  Paleotherium, 
so  called. 

(For  example,  see  Paleotherium.) 
Palpability,  s.    Palpable  character  of  any 
thing  ;  quality  of  being  perceivable  to  the 
touch ;  or  as  clearly  as  if  touched. 

He  first  found  out  palpability  of  colours ;  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  of  light. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  3Iartinus  Scriblerus. 
Palpable,  adj.     [Lat.  palpabilis;  palpo  = 
touch,  stroke.] 

1 .  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation  ? 
I  see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 
Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  187. 

2.  Gross  ;  coarse  ;  easily  detected. 

That  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  idolatry,  whereby 
they  worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  hands, 
was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable,  that  the 
prophet  David,  comparing  idols  and  idolators  to- 
gether, maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  must  not  think  to  shelter  himself  from  so 
palpable  an  absurdity,  by  this  impertinent  distinc- 
tion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Having  no  surer  guide,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
fell  into  gross  and  palpable  mistakes. —  Woodward, 
Theory  toivards  a  Nat  ural  History  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Plain  ;  easily  perceptible. 

That  they  all  have  so  testified,  I  see  not  how  we 
should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable,  than 
this  manifestly  received  and  every  where  continued 
custom  of  reading  them  publickly. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  invi- 
sible monarchy  of  God,  and  God  dismissed  them  to 
the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul.— Holyday. 

Since  there  is  so  much  dissimilitude  between 
cause  and  effect  in  the  more  palpable  phamomena, 
we  can  expect  no  less  between  them  and  their  in- 
visible efficients. — Glanville. 
Palpably,  ado.    In  a  palpable  manner;  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by  the 
touch;  grossly;  plainly. 

Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had 
palpably  taken  shares  of  money:  before  they  gave 
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up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guard 
that  they  might  do  their  consciences  justice.  — 
Bacon. 

Palpebra.  s.   [Lat.]   Eyelid  :  (used  in  Ana- 
tomy, with  its  adjective  palpebral). 
Palpi,  s.  pi.  [Lat.] 

1.  In  Entomology.  Feelers. 

2.  In  Zoology.    See  Pedipal  ps. 
Palpitate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  palpitatus,  pass.  part. 

of  palpito  ;  palpitatio,  -o?u'.v.]  Beat,  as  the 
heart ;  flutter ;  go  pit  a  pat. 
Palpitation,  s.  Beating  or  panting ;  that 
alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart,  upon 
frights  or  any  other  causes,  which  makes  it 
felt :  for  a  natural  uniform  pulse  goes  on 
without  distinction. 

The  heart  strikes  five  hundred  sort  of  pulses  in  an 
hour;  and  hunted  into  such  continual  palpitations, 
through  anxiety  and  distraction,  that  fain  would  it 
break. — Harvey. 

I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach. —  Tatler. 

Anxiety  and  pal])itations  of  the  heart  are  a  sign 
of  weak  fibres.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  {lie  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Palsied,  part.  adj.    Affected  with  palsy :  (as 
'  a  palsied  limb  '). 

Pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  assuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 
Though  she  breathes  yet  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
souls,  yet,  like  a  palsied  person,  she  scarce  moves  a 
limb.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Whate'er  you  give,  give  ever  at  demand, 
Nor  let  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsied  hand; 
Those  who  give  late  are  importuned  each  day. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  457. 

Spake 

As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen  malady. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 

Palsy,  s.  Paralysis,  of  which  it  is  the  English 
form. 

The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 

A  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  as  shake  the 
delight  of  conscience.— South,  Sermons. 

A  privation  of  motion  or  feeling,  or  both,  pro- 
ceeding from  some  cause  below  the  cerebellum, 
joined  witha  coldness,  flaccidity.and  at  last  wasting 
of  the  parts.  If  this  privation  be  in  all  the  parts 
below  the  head,  except  the  thorax  and  heart,  it  is 
called  a  paraplegia  \  if  in  one  side  only,  a  hemiplegia: 
if  in  some  parts  only  of  one  side,  a  paralysis.  There 
is  a  threefold  division  of  a  palsy,  a  privation  of 
motion,  sensation  remaining;  a  privation  of  sensa- 
tion, motion  remaining;  and  lastly,  a  privation  of 
both  together. — Quincy. 

Hemiplegia  —  Semisideratio  —  is  used  to  denote 
paralysis  of  one  side,  extending  to  both  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  When  the  upper  limb  of 
one  side,  and  the  lower  of  the  opposite  side  is  af- 
fected, the  palsy  is  usually  called  transverse  or 
crossed  palsy ;  but  this  form  is  comparatively  rare. 
Hemiplegia  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
malady ;  and  it  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side;  the  proportion  being  as 
three  to  two,  according  to  the  observations  of  Sir  G. 
Blane.  Generally  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  side 
of  the  face,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  to 
the  sound  side,  and  a  little  upwards.  The  tongue 
also  is  often  more  or  less  affected;  and  on  the  same 
side,  as  shown  either  by  its  imperfect  protrusion,  or 
by  its  being  drawn  to  one  side— usually  to  the  same 
side  of  the  mouth.  The  pharyngeal  muscles  are 
sometimes  also  affected.  Hemiplegia  is  limited 
exactly  to  one  half  of  the  body,  the  median  line 
being  the  boundary,  owing  to  the  distrihution  of 
the  spinal  nerves.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said, 
respecting  that  species  of  palsy  which  is  called 
hemiplegia:  and  I  have  only  a  very  few  further  ob- 
servations to  make  in  regard  to  paraplegia.  The 
cause  of  this  kind  of  palsy  is  sometimes  obvious ; 
sometimes  most  obscure.  In  very  many  .  .  .  the 
palsy  creeps  on  slowly  and  insidiously,  without  any 
particular  pain,  or  violent  symptoms;  there  is  no 
tenderness  or  bending  of  the  vertebra;.  The  weak- 
ness commences  mostly  in  the  legs,  which  appear  to 
the  patient  heavier  than  usual,  and  of  which  the 
healthy  sensations  are  often  perverted.  The  toes 
tingle,  and  are  numb;  he  experiences  a  feeling  in 
them  as  if  a  number  of  ants  were  crawling  on  the 
skin.  This  is  so  common  a  circumstance  as  to  have 
given  a  name  to  the  symptom.  —  Sir  T.  Watson, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  xxxi. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

With  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead-palsy  boast 
to  a  man,  It  is.  I  that  free  you  from  stitches  and 
pains  \— Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 
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Palsy.  v.  a.    Affect  with,  or  as  with,  palsy. 
Palsying:,  part.  adj.    Affecting  with,  or  as 
with,  palsy. 

I  shall  now  enter  '  in  meclias  res,'  and  shall  anti- 
cipate, from  a  time  when  my  opium  pains  might  be 
said  to  be  at  their  acme,  on  account  of  their  palsy- 
ing effects  on  the  intellectual  faculties. — De  Quincey, 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater. 

Palter,  v.  n.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Shift ;  dodge  ;  trifle  with  ;  tamper  with. 
I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  9, 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter  ?  Id.,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 

As  if  they  hated  only  the  miseries,  but  not  the 
mischiefs,  after  they  have  juggled  and  paltered  with 
the  world.  —  Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates. 

[To  palter  is  properly  to  babble,  chatter,  then  to  trifle. 
Paltry,  trifling. 
'  One  whyle  his  tongue  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a 
cat, 

Another  whyle  he  stammered  styll  upon  a  rat.' 

(Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  ii.  3.) 
In  like  manner  we  find  babbling  for  trifle. 

K.  John.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  bablyng 
matters,  tell  me  P— Sedition.  For  they  are  not 
worth  the  shaking  of  a  pear-tree.  (King  Johann. 
Cam.  Misc.) 

Spanish,  chisme,  tattle,  tale,  thence  lumber  of  little 
value.  Depreciatory  terms  for  the  exercise  of  the 
voice  are  commonly  taken  from  the  continuous 
sound  of  water  or  the  like.  Piatt  Deutsch  pladdem, 
to  paddle,  dabble ;  Dutch  pladeren.  German  plan- 
dem,  to  tattle,  or  talk  in  excess ;  Norse  putra,  to 
simmer,  bubble,  whisper,  mutter;  Piatt  Deutsch 
paotern  (pronounced pawtevn).  to  patter,  repeat  in 
a  monotonous  manner.  From  the  broad  sound  of 
the  a  in  this  pronunciation  is  introduced  the  I  of 
palter,  in  the  same  way  as  was  formerly  seen  in  the 
case  of  falter,  halt.  Patter  and  palter  are  related 
together,  as  English  chatter  and  Italian  cialtrare, 
to  prattle,  chat. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 

Palter,  v.  a.    Squander ;  waste.  Hare. 

To  be  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  you  are,  and  palter 
out  your  time  i'  the  penal  statutes ;  to  hear  the 
curious  tenets  controverted  between  a  protestant 
constable  and  jesuit  cob\er\—Beatimont  and  Fletcher, 
Elder  Brother. 

Paltering  the  free  and  moneyless  power  of  dis- 
cipline with  a  carnal  satisfaction  by  the  purse. — 
Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

Paltry,  adj.    Sorry  ;  worthless ;  despicahle ; 
contemptible  ;  mean. 

Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  as  appears  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him. — Id., 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Whose  compost  is  paltry  and  carried  too  late, 
Such  husbandry  useth  that  many  do  hate. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  foes. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  347. 

It  is  an  ill  habit  to  squander  away  our  wishes  upon 
paltry  fooleries.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

When  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  neglected  by  ;  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs.  Addison,  Cato, 

The  phlegmatic  alderman,  now  become  venerable 
both  for  his  age  and  his  authority,  contents  himself 
with  being  thought  a  considerable  man  ;  and  know- 
ing no  easier  way  to  express  his  vanity,  looks  big  in 
his  coach,  where,  being  known  by  his  paltry  livery, 
he  receives,  in  sullen  state,  the  homage  that  is  paid 
him  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people.  —  Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Paly.  adj.    Pale.  Rhetorical. 
From  camp  to  camp, 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 
Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heapy  rubbish  grows. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  335. 

Pam.  «.   [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Knave  of  clubs. 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam  that  kings  and  queens  o'er- 
threw, 

And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo. 

Pope,  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  canto  iii. 
{Pam—  The  knave  of  clubs.   Polish  Pamfll,  the  knave 
of  any  suit.   The  Swedes  call  the  knave  of  spades 
akta  Pampen,  the  true  Pam  ;  the  knave  of  clubs  the 
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false  Pam.  Bavarian  Pampfili,  the  queen  of  spades 
(der  Eichel-Ober).—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Etymology .] 

Pampas-grass,  s.  In  Botany.  Grass  of  the 
Gynerium  argenteum,  introduced  recently 
from  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  as  an 
ornamental  garden  plant. 

Pamper,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Wedge- 
wood.]  Glut;  fill  with  food;  saginate; 
feed  luxuriously. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one  sick 
body  in  hand,  of  which  the  former  would  minister 
all  things  meet  to  purge  and  keep  under  the  body, 
the  other  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it  suddenly 
again ;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but  a  most 
dangerous  relapse  ? — Spenser. 

They  arc  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 
those  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  do  pamper 
their  voracities.— Sandys. 

With  food 

Distend  his  chine  and  pamper  him  for  sport. 

Dryden. 

His  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease, 
Pamp'ring  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  204. 
[Pamper,  Bavarian  pampfen,to  stuff;  sich  roll  pampfen, 
to  stuff  oneself  full,  especially  of  puddings  ;  pampf, 
thick  gruel ;  pampfili,  a  lazy,  greedy  rascal ;  Spanish 
panfilo,  a  heavy,  sluggish  person,  'ihe  Bavarian 
pampf  is  a  nasalized  form  of  the  nursery  pap,  food. 
Tyrolese  pappele,  milk  porridge  ;  pappelen,  to  feed 
with  dainties,  to  pamper. —  IVcdgivood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology!] 

Pampered. part.  adj.  Overfed;  overindulged. 
You  arc.more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Fruit-trees  overwoody  reach'd  too  far 
Their pamper'd  boughs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  213. 
To  pamper'd  insolence  devoted  fall, 
Prime  of  the  flock  and  choicest  of  the  stall.  Pope. 

Pampering-,  verbal  abs.  Over-luxurious 
bringing-up. 

It  is  an  encouragement  to  security,  and  a  pam- 
pering in  sin. — Fulke,  Against  Allen,  p.  186. 

Pamphlet,  s.  [Spanish,  papelcta.~\  Book 
sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched ;  (gene- 
rally on  an  ephemeral  or  temporary  sub- 
ject). 

Comest  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

He  could  not,  without  some  tax  upon  himself  and 
his  ministers  for  the  not  executing  the  laws,  look 
upon  the  bold  licence  of  some  in  printing  pamphlets. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

As  when  some  writer  in  a  public  cause, 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws, 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail . . . 
Till  pow'r  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.  Swift. 
Pamphlet,  v.  n.    Write  pamphlets. 

I  put  pen  to  paper,  and  something  I  have  done, 
though  in  a  poor pamphleting  way. — Howell. 

Pamphleteer,  s.  Writer  of  pamphlets:  (often 
suggestive  of  contempt ;  in  the  previous 
editions,  '  scribbler  of  small  books '). 

Small  pains  can  be  but  little  art ; 
Or  load  full  drie-fats  from  the  forren  mart 
With  folio  volumes,  two  to  an  oxe  hide  ; 
Or  else,  ye  pamphleteer,  go  stand  aside. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  1. 
The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase 
are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. — 
Tatler. 

With  great  injustice  I  have  been  pelted  by  pam- 
phleteers.— Stv  iff. 

Ho  [Junius]  replied  to  some  of  the  writers  who 
addressed  him  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, the  newspaper  in  which  his  own  communi- 
cations were  published,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  any  of  the  other 
pamphleteers  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  any  more 
than  with  Johnson. —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

Pan-.  Prefix  in  composition  ;  the  neuter  of 
the  masculine  irac,  (feminine,  7™™)  =  all. 
The  genitive  is  7ra'j>7--oc  Compounds  from 
each  form  are  common,  and  were  so  in  the 
time  of  the  classical  Greek.  One  of  the 
earliest  compounds  is  riavuivwj'  =  meeting, 
or  representation,  of  all  the  Ionians.  Upon 
this  are  formed  Pan- Slavonism,  Pan-Angli- 
can, and  other  national,  or  denominational, 
compounds.  These  are,  however,  proper, 
rather  than  common,  names. 
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Pan.  s.  [A.S.  panne] 

1.  Vessel  broad  and  shallow,  in  which  pro- 
visions are  dressed  or  kept. 

This  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  th  fire. 
— Spenser. 

The  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils,  and  of  heads  and  limbs  are  made 
Pans,  cans.    Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  0  >. 

2.  Part  of  the  lock  of  the  gun  that  holds  the 
powder. 

Our  attempts  to  fire  the  gun-powder  in  the  pan  of 
the  pistol,  sueeeeded  not. — Boyle. 

Panacea,  s.   [Gr.  TcavaKtia,  from  Ttav  =  all  + 

ant  o)  =  cure.] 

1.  Universal  medicine. 

The  chemists  pretended,  that  it  was  the  philo- 
sopher's stone;  the  civilians,  that  it  was  the  most 
consummate  point  of  equitable  decision ;  and  the 
physicians,  that  it  was  an  infallible  panacea. — T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  Dissertation 
on  the  Gesta  Romanorum . 

Not  long  since,  one  of  those  showers  which  are 
now  known  to  consist  of  the  excrements  of  insects 
fell  in  the  north  of  Italy;  the  inhabitants  regarded 
it  as  manna,  or  some  supernatural  panacea,  and 
they  swallowed  it  with  such  avidity,  that  it  was 
only  by  extreme  address  that  a  small  quantity  was 
obtained  for  a  chemical  examination. — Dr.  Paris, 
Pharmacologia,  p.  10. 

2.  Herb  :  (called  also  all-heal,  the  two  words 
translating  one  another). 

There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panachaa,  or  polygony, 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5, 32. 
Panada,  s.    [Spanish,  from  Latin  panis  = 
bread.]    Food  made  by  boiling  bread  in 
water. 

Their  diet  ought  to  be  very  sparing ;  gruels,  pana- 
dos,  and  chicken  broth. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Panada. — Place  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  bread 
in  a  saucepan,  and  add  rather  more  water  than  will 
cover  them;  then  strain  off  the  superfluous  water 
and  beat  up  the  bread  till  of  the  consistence  of  gruel ; 
sweeten  it,  and  add,  when  proper,  a  little  sherry. — 
Pereira,  On  Food  and  Diet. 

Panax,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Greek  jravajMc,  nav- 
aKtia  =  Panacea.]    Herb  so  called,  used 
in  incantation,  of  uncertain  identity  :  (for 
the  botanical  panax,  see  second  extract). 
What  have  you  gathered?  —  Hemlock,  adders- 
tongue,  panax :  I'm  sure  my  pan  aches. — Middle- 
ton.  The  Witch. 

Panax  [is]  a  name  applied  to  some  plants  of  the 
Araliaceous  order,  which  are  held  in  nigh  estima- 
tion in  consequence  of  their  real  or  supposed  virtues. 
The  root  of  Panax  Schinseng,  called  Ginseng,  is 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  physicians,  from  its 
reputed  power  of  warding  off  fatigue  and  invigo- 
rating the  feeble  frame ;  in  China  it  has  sometimes 
been  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  but  in  Europe  it 
has  failed  to  produce  any  remarkable  elt'ects.  The 
roots  of  the  North  American  Panax  quiuquefolium 
are  also  highly  valued. — Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pancake,  s.    Pudding  baked  in  the  frying- 
pan. 

A  certain  knight  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the  mustard 
was  naught. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

Pancratic.   adj.     [Gr.  Kpa-bc.  =  strength."] 

Athletic. 

Arrived  to  a  full  pancratick  habit,  fit  for  combats 
and  wrestlings. — Hammond ,  Works,  iv.  188. 
Pancratical.  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

He  was  the  most  pancratical  man  of  Greece,  and, 
as  Galen  reporteth,  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an  oily 
plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  of  three 
men. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pancreas,  s.  [Gr.  nav  =  all  +  Kp'tac,  Kpiaroc,  = 
flesh.]    Abdominal  viscus  so  called,  se- 
creting a  juice  subservient  to  digestion, 
which,  mixing  with  the  secretion  from  the 
liver  in  the  common  gall  duct,  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum ;   sweetbread  of  the 
quadrupeds  used  for  food. 

The  pancreas,  or  sweetbread,  is  a  gland  of  the 
conglomerate  sort,  situated  between  the  bottom  of 
the'stomach  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins:  it  lies 
across  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  the  liver  to  the 
spleen,  and  is  strongly  tied  to  the  peritonaeum,  from 
which  it  receives  its  common  membranes.  It  weighs 
commonly  four  or  five  ounces.  It  is  about  six  fingers' 
breadth  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its  sub- 
stance is  a  little  soft  and  supple.— Quincy. 

Soon  after  its  entrance  into  the  duodenum,  the 
chyme  is  subjected  to  the  actions  of  the  bile,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  and  that  secretion  from  the  glan- 
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dilse  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  itself,  probably 
proceeding  chiefly,  however,  from  the  glands  of 
Brunner,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
succesentericus.  . . .  The  structure  of  the  pancreas 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  salivary  glands ;  for 
it  consists  of  racemose  clusters  of  secreting  follicles 
which  form  the  terminations  of  the  ramifying  divi- 
sions of  the  duct ;  each  cluster,  with  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  nerves,  and  connecting  tissue,  forming 
a  lobule:  and  the  separate  lobules  being  held  to- 
gether by  areolar  tissue,  as  well  as  by  the  vessels 
and  ducts.  Like  the  salivary  glands,  moreover,  its 
development  commences  by  a  sort  of  budding-forth 
of  the  alimentary  canal  at  a  particular  spot,  upon 
which  a  mass  of  cells  has  previously  accumulated. 
The  secretion  of  this  gland  strongly  resembles 
saliva  in  its  general  appearance,  being  clear  and 
colourless,  slightly  viscid,  and  alkaline  in  its  re- 
action ;  it  contains,  however,  a  larger  proportion  of 
solid  matter,  its  specific  gravity  being  1008  or  1009; 
and  the  nature  of  its  animal  principle  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  452  :  1853. 

The  pancreas  of  Mammalia  differs  chiefly  from 
that  in  birds  by  the  progressive  development  of  a 
part  more  or  less  distinct  from  that  which  is  lodged 
within  the  loop  or  fold  of  the  duodenum.  .  . .  The 
pancreas  in  the  Ornithorhyiiehus  is  a  thin,  some- 
what ramified  gland  bent  upon  itself;  the  left  and 
larger  portion  descends  by  the  side  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  spleen.  The  pancreas  is  thicker  in  the 
Echidna,  and  enlarges  considerably  towards  the 
duodenum.  The  principal  difference  occurs  in  the 
place  of  termination  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  which, 
in  the  Ornithorhynehus.  joins  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus,  but  in  the  Echidna  terminates  separately 
in  the  duodenum  and  nearer  the  pylorus  than  does 
the  ductus  choledochus.  The  arrangement  of  the 
hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts  is  thus  conformable 
to  the  Mammalian  type.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Pancreatic,  adj.  Contained  in,  secreted  by, 
connected  with,  relating  to,  the  pancreas. 
In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food 
moistened  with  the  saliva  is  first  chewed,  then  swal- 
lowed into  the  stomach,  and  so  evacuated  into  the 
intestines,  where  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and 
pancreatick  juice,  it  is  further  subtilized,  and  easily 
finds  its  way  in  at  the  straight  orifices  of  the  lac- 
teous  veins. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

(See,  also,  under  Pancreas.) 

Pandar.  s.  [Pandarus,  the  name  of  an 
archer  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  in 
Homer,  but  in  the  story  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  converted  into  an  uncle  of  Cres- 
sida  (the  Greek  Cryseis,  in  an  oblique 
case),  between  whom  and  Troilus  he  acts 
as  a  go-between.  In  the  previous  editions 
it  is  spelt  pander,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was,  until  its  etymology  was  forgotten, 
spelt  with  an  a.  As  in  one  of  the  extracts 
(an  authoritative  one)  it  is  still  so  spelt,  it 
is  not  considered  too  late  to  restore  the 
true  form ;  the  more  so  as  pandarism  and 
pandarous  are  so  spelt.  At  present  it 
looks  like  a  derivative  from  the  non- 
existent verb  pand.']  Pimp  ;  male  bawd  ; 
procurer  ;  agent  for  the  lust  or  ill  designs 
of  another. 

Let  him  with  his  cap  in  hand, 

Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber  door ; 

Whilst  by  a  slave 

His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally 
to  me  disloyal. — Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4,  letter. 

If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another,  since  I  have 
taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all  pitiful 
goers  between  be  called  panders  after  my  name. — 
Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 

The  sons  of  happy  punks,  the  pander's  heir, 
Are  privileged 

To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre.  Dryden. 

Thou  hast  confess'd  thyself  the  conscious  p>andar 
Of  that  pretended  passion  ; 
A.  single  witness  infamously  known, 
Against  two  persons  of  unquestion'd  fame. 

Id.,  Von  Sebastian,  v.  1. 

My  obedient,  honesty  was  made 
The  pander  to  thy  lust  and  black  ambition.  Rowe. 

Just  at  the  moment  it  is  announced  that  a  popu- 
lar poet,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  tribunes,  has 
made  a  new  song  which  will  cut  the  Claudian  no- 
bles to  the  heart.  The  crowd  gathers  round  him,  and 
calls  on  him  to  recite  it.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the 
spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Virginia,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  was  seized  by  the  pandar  of 
Appius,  and  he  begins  his  story. —Macaulay,  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia,  introduction. 

Pandar.  v.  a.    Pimp ;  be  subservient  to  lust 
or  passion. 
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Proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 
Since  first  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  panders  will.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Pandar.  v.  n.    Play  the  part  of  an  agent  for 
the  ill  designs  of  another. 

Excommunication  serves  for  nothing  with  them 
but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees,  and  display  their 
pride. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Pandarism.  s.  Employment,  business,  state, 
condition,  or  rank,  of  a  pimp  or  pandar. 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  bloody  Turks,  man-eating 
cannibals,  Patavian  pandarism  of  their  own  daugh- 
ters, or  of  miserable  Indians  idolatrously  adoring 
their  devilish  pagodes.— Bishop  Hall,  Character  of 
Man. 

Pandarly.  adj.    Pimping;  pimplike. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  conspiracy 
against  me— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

Pandarous.  adj.    Pimping ;  acting  in  the 
character  of  a  bawd  or  pandar. 

I  know  that  face 
To  be  a  strumpet's :  . . . 

1  saw  her  once  before  here,  five  days  since  'tis ; 
And  the  same  wary  pandarous  diligence 
Was  then  bestow'd  on  her.    Middleton,  The  Witch. 
Pandect,  s.    [Lat.  pandecta ;  Gr.  <5£xo/i«i  =  I 
receive.] 

1.  Treatise  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
any  science. 

Thus  thou,  by  means  which  the  ancients  never 
took, 

A  pandect  mak'st,  and  universal  book. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  263. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  commons  would 
form  a  pandect  of  their  power  and  privileges,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  entire  legislative  authority.— 
Swift. 

2.  Digest  of  the  Roman  law :  (as  such,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

The  text  of  the  civil  [law],  called  the  pandects  or 
digests.— Sir  T.  Ehjot,  The  Governour,  fol.49. 

The  popular  story,  already  much  discredited,  that 
the  famous  copy  of  the  Pandects  now  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  library  at  Florence,  was  brought  to  Pisa  from 
Amalli  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Roger,  King 
of  Sicily,  with  the  aid  of  a  Pisan  fleet  in  1135,  and 
became  the  means  of  diffusing  an  acquaintance  with 
that  portion  of  the  law  through  Italy,  is  shown  by 
him  not  only  to  rest  on  very  slight  evidence,  but  to 
be  unquestionably  in  the  latter  and  more  important 
circumstance,  destitute  of  all  foundation.  It  is  still 
indeed  an  undetermined  question  whether  other 
existing  manuscripts  of  the  Pandects  are  not  de- 
rived from  this  illustrious  copy,  which  alone  contains 
the  entire  fifty  books, and  which  has  been  preserved 
with  a  traditional  veneration  indicating  some  supe- 
riority, but  Savigny  has  shown  that  Peter  of  Valance, 
a  jurist  of  the  eleventh  century,  made  use  of  an  in- 
dependent manuscript,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pandects  were  the  subject  of  legal  studies  before 
the  siege  of  Amalfi.— Ilallam,  History  of  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  Centuries. 
Pandemic,  adj.  [Gr.  dSjfiog  =  people.]  In- 
cident to  a  whole  people. 

Those  instances  bring  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  a pandemick  or  endemick,  or  rather  ver- 
nacular disease  to  England. — Harvey,  Discourse  of 
Consumptions. 
Pandemonium,  s.    [Gr.  Sal/uov  =  demon.] 
Capital  of  hell :  (as  such,  a  proper,  rather 
than  a  common,  name).  Poetical. 
A  solemn  council,  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  755. 
The  rest  were  all 
Far  to  th'  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 
Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer.  Ibid.  x.  422. 

Pandiculation,  s.    [Lat.  pandiculatio,  -onis 
=  yawning.]    Restlessness,  stretching,  and 
uneasiness  that  usually  accompany  the 
cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever  ;  yawning. 
Windy  spirits,  for  want  of  a  due  volatilization, 
produce  in  the  nerves  a  pandiculation,  or  oscitation, 
or  stupor,  or  cramp  in  the  muscles.— Sir  J.  Floyer, 
Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Believe  all  that  I  ask  of  you,  viz.,  that  I  could  re- 
sist no  longer  ;  believe  it  liberally,  and  as  an  act  of 
grace :  or  else  in  mere  prudence:  for,  if  not,  then  in 
the  next  edition  of  my  Opium  Confessions  revised 
and  enlarged,  I  will  make  you  believe  and  tremble  : 
and  a  force  d'ennuyer,  by  mere  dint  of  pandicula- 
tion I  will  terrify  all  readers  of  mine  from  ever  again 
questioning  any  postulate  that  I  shall  think  fit  to 
make.  —  De  Quincey,  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-eater. 
Pandit.    See  Pundit. 
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Pandore.  5.     [Gr.  iravb'orpa.']     Musical  in- 
strument of  the  lute  kind  so  called. 

The  cythron,  the  pandore,  and  the  theorbo  strike. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 
The  lute  went  out  of  fashion  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  from  being  thought  to  occasion  de- 
formity in  ladies.  The  theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  was  a 
French  or  Neapolitan  invention ;  and  also  called 
cithara  bijuga,  from  having  two  necks.  The  or- 
pharion  was  like  a  guitar,  but  had  a  scolloped  body ; 
and  was  strung  with  wire,  the  lute  with  gut.  The. 
bandore,  nearly  similar,  had  a  straight  bridge;  the 
orpharion  slanting.  The  pandura  was  of  the  lute 
kind,  the  mandura  a  lesser  lute. — Fosbroke,  Ency- 
clopcedia  of  Antiquities. 
Pane.  s.    [Lat.  pugina.~\ 

1 .  Square  of  glass. 

The  letters  appear'd  reverse  through  the  pane. 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  placed  right 
again.  Swift. 

The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  single  pane 
than  to  all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted. — Pope, 
Letters. 

There  was  one  staircase-window  in  it :  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  on  the  ground-floor:  which  tradition 
said  had  not  been  opened  for  a  hundred  years  at 
least,  and  which,  abutting  on  an  always  dirty  lane, 
was  so  begrimed  and  coated  with  a  century's  mud, 
that  no  one  pane  of  glass  could  possibly  fall  out, 
though  all  were  cracked  and  broken  twenty  times. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Piece  mixed  in  variegated  works  with 
other  pieces  :  (as,  '  A  pane  of  cloth  '). 

Him  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  and  print,  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.  Donne. 
Paned.  adj.    Variegated;  composed  of  small 
squares,  as  a  counterpane  usually  is. 

I  have  seen  the  king  come  sodainly  thither  in  a 
maske  with  a  dozen  maskers,  all  in  garments  like 
shepardes,  made  of  fine  cloathe  of  gold  and  fine 
crimson  satten  paned. — Cavendish,  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

Altar  clothes  ...  of  blewe  bawdkyn  paned  with 
red  velvette. — Direction  in  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T. 
Pope,  p.  339. 

My  hooded  cloak,  long  stocking,  and  paned  hose. 

Massinger,  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 

Panegyric,  s.    [see  Panegyris.]  Eulogy; 
encomiastic  piece. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those  slain 
at  Marathon,  and  there  made  panegyricks  upon 
them. — Ilishop  Stilling  fleet. 

That  which  is  a  satyr  to  other  men  must  be  a 
panegyrick  to  your  lordship. — Dryden. 

As  he  continues  the  exercises  of  these  eminent 
virtues,  he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  our 
age  has  bred,  and  leave  materials  for  a  panegyrick, 
not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny. — Prior. 
To  chafe  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  in- 
crease, 

Shall  panegyric  reign,  and  censure  cease.  Young. 

His  [Waller's]  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  the  offer- 
ing of  his  gratitude  to  the  Protector  for  the  per- 
mission granted  to  him  of  returning  to  England 
after  ten  years'  exile,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
pieces  of  adulation  ever  offered  by  poetry  to  power. 
—  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
the  old  songs  were  transmuted  into  the  form  which 
they  now  wear.  Funeral  panegyric  and  chronicle 
appear  to  have  been  the  intermediate  links  which 
connected  the  lost  ballads  with  the  histories  now 
extant.  From  a  very  early  period  it  was  the  usage 
that  an  oration  should  be  pronounced  over  the 
remains  of  a  noble  lloman.  —  Macaulay,  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  preface. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  panegyrick  halleluiahs. — Donne,  Poems,  p.  344. 
Panegyrical,  adj.  Same  as  preceding,  in  its 
adjectival  sense. 

Upon  occasion  of  panegyrical  orations. — Mede, 
Apostasy  of  the  Latter  Times,  p.  146. 

Some  of  his  odes  are  panegyrical,  others  moral, 
the  rest  jovial,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  bacchana- 
lian.— Dryden,  Preface  to  Sylvce. 

In  his  panegyrical  descriptions,  he  has  seldom 
descended  lower  than  the  center  of  their  hearts. — 
Earl  of  Orrery,  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr.  Swift,  p.  117. 
Panegyris.  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ■rravrjyvpic.'] 
Public  meeting  or  festival ;  thence  speech 
(of  an  encomiastic  nature)  made  thereat. 

After  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  so- 
lemn paneguries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other 
place  or  way.—Miltoti,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, b.  ii. 

Will  there  not  open  a  glorious  scene,  when  God 
(to  use  St.  Paul's  words)  shall  celebrate  the  grand 
panegyris  /—Harris,  On  the  fifty-third  Chapter  of 
Isaiah,  p.  262. 

Panegyrist,  s.    One  who  writes  or  utters 
panegyric;  encomiast. 
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Add  these  few  lines  out  of  a  far  more  ancient 
panegyrist  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  great.— 
Camden. 

Panegyrize,  v.  a.    Commend  highly ;  be- 
stow great  praise  upon. 

Is  not  our  royal  founder  already  panegyrized  by 
all  the  Universities?— Evelyn,  Pre/ace. 

Their  mode  of  panegyrizing  their  deceased  bene- 
factors seems  rather  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dramatiek 
representation  of  their  services,  than  a  rhetorical 
description  of  them.— Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde, 
conv.  iv. 

Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lvdgate,  are  panegyrized 
with  erreat  propriety.— T.  ]Varton,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  ii.  224. 
Panel,  s.    [see  extract  from  "Wedgwood.] 

1.  Square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted 
between  other  bodies. 

This  fellow  will  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp.— Sliakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  save  that  the  fore 
end  had  panels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold. 
— Bacon. 

Maximilian  his  whole  history  is  digested  into 
twenty-four  square  panels  of  sculpture  in  bas  relief. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

A  buneler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit, 
"With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  panel  split. 

Swift. 

2.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  panel  [is]  a  schedule  or  roll,  containing  the 
names  of  such  jurors  as  the  sheriff  provides  to  pass 
upon  a  trial.  And  empannellins;  a  jury  is  nothing 
but  the  entering  them  into  the  sheriffs  roll  or  book. 
— Cowell. 

Then  twelve  of  such  as  are  indifferent,  and  are 
returned  upon  the  principal  panel,  or  the  tales,  are 
sworn  to  try  the  same,  according  to  evidence. — Sir 
M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

3.  Kind  of  rustic  saddle. 

A.  pannel  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  lied. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd, 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plow'd ; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  445. 
[The  pannel  of  a  saddle  is  the  stuffed  flap  used  to  hinder 
the  stirrups  from  galling,  and  the  name  is  also  given 
to  the  pad  put  under  the  load  of  a  pack-horse.  The 
pannel  of  a  jury  is  the  slip  of  parchment  on  which 
the  names  of  the  jurors  are  written.  ...  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line  be- 
tween the' derivatives  of  pannus,  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  pinna,  a  flap.  French,  pannon,  pennon,  with 
the  diminutives  pannonceau.  pennonceau,  a  fane  or 
weather  flag,  a  pennon,  seem  to  be  from  pinna  ■ 
while  pan,  skirt,  flat  expanse,pan£aif.r.  racs,  tatters, 
peneait,  a  rag,  also  a  flag  or  streamer,  Catalonian  pa- 
nell,  Provencal  penel,  a  weathercock,  penna,  pena,  a 
pannel  or  piece  of  wall.  French  penne,  the  furred  ' 
lining  of  a  garment,  would  commonly  be  derived  I 
from  pannus.  Perhaps  both  pannus  and  penna.  or  I 
pinna,  may  be  from  the  same  ultimate  root,  signify- 
ing flap.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Panel,  v.  a.    Form  into  panels:   (as,  'A 
panelled  wainscot'). 

A  very  handsome  bridge,  the  battlements  neatly 
pannelied  with  stone. — Pennant. 

Paneless.  adj.    Wanting  panes  of  glass.  , 
How  shall  I  sing  the  various  ill  that  waits 
The  careful  sonneteer  ?  or  who  can  paint 
The  shifts  enormous  that  in  vain  he  forms 
To  patch  his  paneless  window  ? 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.  iii. 

Panellation,  s.      Act   of  empannelling  a 

jury.  Rare. 

They  in  the  said  pan nellat ion  did  put  Rich.  "Wot- 
ton,  .  .  .  and  other  privileged  persons,  which  were 
not  wont  anciently  to  be  impannelled. — A.  Wood, 
Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  anno  1516. 

Pang.  s.    [see  Pinch.]    Sudden  paroxysm 
of  excessive  pain  or  torment. 

Say  that  some  lady 
Hath  for  yonr  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart, 
As  you  have  for  Olivia. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  4. 
See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 
Sufferance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs ;  and  nature  cave  a  second  groan. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1000. 
Juno,. pitying  her  disastrous  fate. 
Sends  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 
My  son,  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
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Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Dry  den,  Macflecnoe,  145. 
I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Ah  !  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me, 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
Pang.  v.  a.    Torment  cruelly.  Hare. 
If  fortune  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer ;  'tis  a  sufferance  panging, 
As  soul  and  body's  parting. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedged  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
"Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. 

Id.,  Cymbelinc,  iii.  4. 
A  kind  word  that  would  make  another  lover's 
heart  dance  for  joy,  pangs  poor  Will — Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  39. 

Pangolin,  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Zoology.  Edentate 
animal  (akin  to  the  armadillos)  of  the 
genus  Manis. 

Pangolins,  commonly  called  scaly  ant-eaters,  are 
destitute  of  teeth,  have  the  tongue  very  extensible, 
and  subsist  on  ants  and  termites,  properly  speak- 
ing; but  their  body,  their  limbs,  and  tail  are  co- 
vered with  thick  trenchant  scales,  disposed  like 
tiles,  and  which  they  raise  in  rolling  themselves  up 
into  a  ball  when  they  defend  themselves  from  an 
enemy.  All  their  feet  have  five  toes.  Their  stomach 
is  slightly  divided  in  the  middle.  They  have  no 
caecum.  They  are  found  only  in  the  ancient  conti- 
nent.— Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

In  the  Pangolins  the  distinction  between  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  of  the  stomach  is  still 
more  marked:  the  latter  has  acquired  a  greater  ac- 
cession of  muscular  fibres,  and  their  tendinous 
centres  are  externally  more  conspicuous :  the  struc- 
ture is  made  the  more  gizzard-like  by  its  thick  pa- 
pillose cuticular  lining.  . . .  There  is  no  caecum.  In 
the  great  ant-eater,  the  stomach  presents  a  spherical 
form,  of  about  eight  inches  diameter,  with  a  smaller 
subglobular  appendage,  of  about  three  inches  dia- 
meter, intervening  between  the  main  cavity  and  the 
intestine. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Panic,  adj.  [Gr.  -avixoc,  iraviKO£  o<'>poc,  from 
Pan,  the  heathen  deity  so  called.]  Violent 
without  cause:  (applied  to  fear). 

Which  many  respect  to  be  but  a  ptinick  terror, 
and  men  do  fear,  they  justly  know  not  what. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

I  left  the  city  in  a  panick  fright ; 
Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight.  Drydcn. 

Pan  [was]  lieutenant-general  of  Bacchus  in  his 
Indian  expedition ;  where,  being  encompassed  in  a 
valley  with  an  army  of  enemies  far  superiour  to 
theui  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order  his 
men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so 
surprized  the  opposite  army,  that  they  immediately 
fled  from  their  camp:  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  sudden  fears,  impressed  upon  men's  spirits  with- 
out any  just  reason,  were  called,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Komans.  panickterTonrs. — Archbishop  Potter ,  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  ch.ix. 

Panic,  s.    Sudden  fright  without  cause. 

There  are  many  panicks  in  mankind,  besides 
merely  that  of  fear. — Lord  Shaftesbury. 

Panic-grass,  s.  Grass  used  for  fodder,  and 
for  its  seeds  of  the  genera  Panicum  milea- 
ceum,  pilosum,  and  frumentaceum. 

Pannick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment.— 
Arbuthnot. 
Panical.  adj.    Same  as  Panic. 

The  sudden  stir  and  panical  fear,  when  chanti- 
cleer was  carried  away  by  reynard. — Camden,  Re- 
mains. 
Panicle,  s. 

1 .  As  the  name  of  a  plant,  Panic  ;  panic  grass. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  countenance ; 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  eats,  and  pan- 
nicle. — Peacham. 

The  pannicle  is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind,  differ- 
ing from  that  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds,  which,  of  this,  grow  in  a  close  thick  spike  :  it 
is  sowed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  fields,  as 
corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is 
frequently  used  in  particular  places  of  Germany  to 
make  bread. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

•2.  Name  of  part  of  a  plant. 

In  some  cases,  we  term  a  single  flower  the  inflor- 
escence: in  others,  an  aggregation  of  flowers;  or 
even  include  some  buds  which  produce  no  flowers. 
Perhaps  we  might  find  terms,  which  would  express 
more  definitely  the  different  orders  of  buds,  in- 
cluded in  our  notion  of  inflorescence  :  and  then,  the 
flowers  of  all  terminal  inflorescences  would  be  sub- 
ordinate to  buds  of  the  first  order;  whilst  the 
flowers  of  those  which  are  styled  indefinite,  would 
commence  only  from  buds  of  a  second,  third,  &c. 
order.  Each  kind  of  inflorescence  might  be  consi- 
dered as  simple,  or  as  doubly,  triply,  <&c.  compound, 
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according  as  one  or  more  orders  of  buds  were  de  ■ 
velopedin  the  form  of  flowers.  It  might  happen  that 
a  terminal  inflorescence,  in  which  several  orders  of 
buds  were  developed,  would  contain  fewer  flowers 
than  an  indefinite  inflorescence,  in  which  one  order 
only  was  developed.  Both  kinds  also  include  several 
forms,  strikingly  similar  in  their  general  appearance, 
and  which,  in  descriptive  botany,  have  received  the 
same  names.  Of  these  forms  we  may  enumerate  the 
following:  ' Panicle.'  —  When  the  secondary,  ter- 
tiary, &c  buds  are  developed  on  long  peduncles  and 
pedicels,  so  that  the  flowers  are  loosely  aggregated, 
or,  as  it  were,  scattered  round  the  axis.  Corymb ; 
umbel,  &c. — Hcnslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i. 

Pannage,  s.  See  extract:  (Pasnage  and 
Pawnage  other  forms). 

Acorns,  which  are  included  in  the  name  of  mast, 
are  the  chief  of  those  things  which  the  ancient  laws 
call  pannage. — Gibson,  Codex. 

Food  that  swine  feed  on  in  the  woods,  as  mast  of 
beech,  acorns,  &c.  which  some  have  called  pa  wnes. 
It  is  also  the  money  taken  by  the  agistors  for  the 
food  of  hogs  with  the  mast  of  the  king's  forest. — 
Cowell. 

[Pannage  [is]  the  feeding  of  swine  upon  mast  in  the 
woods,  or  the  duty  accruing  from  it.  Middle  Latin 
pastio,  pastionaticum,pasnaticum.  pasnagium,  pan- 
nag ium,  from  Latin  pascere,  pastum,  to  feed.  'In 
omnibus  etiam  suis  nemoribus  ipsorum  porcis  re- 
cursuni,  et  oinnimodos  fructus  ad  eorum  pabulum, 
absque  eo  pretio  quod  vulgo  pasnaticum  dicitur.' 
(a.u.  1130  in  Ducange.)  '  Plains  pennaiges.Aa  che- 
vaux,  de  jumens,  poutrains,  vaches,  veaux  et  pour- 
ceaux  allans  a  la  dite  forest  de  Cressi.'  (a.d.  1478.) 
French  pasnage,  pawnage,  mastage,  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  lord  of  a  forest  for  the  feeding  of  swine 
with  the  mast,  or  of  cattle  with  the  herbage  thereof. 
(Cotgrave.) — Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.] 

Pannier,  s.  [Fr.]  Basket  (originally  for 
bread,  pants)  ;  wicker  vessel,  in  which 
fruit,  or  other  things,  are  carried  on  a 
horse. 

The  worthless  brute  .  . . 
Xow  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  loaded  life, 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife. 

S'epney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  107. 
"We  have  resolved  to  take  away  their  whole  club  in 
a  pair  of  panniers,  and  imprison  them  in  a  cup- 
board.— Addison. 

Pannierman.  s.    See  extracts. 

There  is  a  certain  diminutive  officer  belonging  to 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
panyer-man,  whose  office  is  to  lay  the  cloths  on  the 
tables  in  the  hall,  set  saltcellars,  cut  bread,  whet  the 
knives,  and  wait  on  the  gentlemen,  and  fetch  them 
beer  and  other  necessaries,  when  they  are  in  Com- 
mons in  term  time.  He  also  blows  the  great  horn 
between  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock  at  noon,  at 
most  of  the  corners  in  the  temple,  three  times  pre- 
sently one  after  another,  to  call  the  gentlemen  that 
are  in  Commons  to  dinner. — Great  Britain's  Hony- 
combe,  1711.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

On  T.  II.  the  pannier-man  of  the  Temple : — 
Here  lies  Tom  Hacket  this  marble  under, 
AVho  often  made  the  cloister  thunder; 
He  had  a  horn,  and  when  he  blew  it, 
Call'd  many  a  cuckold  who  never  knew  it. 

Witt's  Recreations,  1634.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pannikel.  .v.  [diminutive  of  pan,  as  in  brain- 
pun.]    Skull.  Obsolete. 

To  him  he  turned,  and  with  rigour  fell 
Smote  him  so  rudely  on  the pannikell. 
That  to  the  chin  he  cleft  his  head  in  twaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5, 23, 

Panoply,  a'.     [Gr.  iravoirXia  ;   li-An  =  arms 
(as  armour).]    Complete  armour. 
In  perfect  silver  glistening  panoply 
They  ride,  the  army  of  the  Highest  God. 
Dr.  H.  .More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  i.  p.  43 ;  cd.  1642. 
In  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host ! 
Soon  banded.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  526. 

We  had  need  to  take  the  Christian  panoply,  to 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. — Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Panopticon,  s.  [Gr.  oTrruuat  =  I  see,  o^ie  = 
sight,  ojr-iK>£  =  relating  to  sight.]  See  Pe- 
nitentiary. 

Panorama,  s.  [Gr.  opaua  =  view,  dpciio  =  I 
see.]  Large  circular  painting,  having  no 
apparent  beginning  or  end,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  beholder  views  distinctly  the 
several  objects  of  the  representation. 

The  rules  according  to  which  the  different  objects 
are  represented  in  perspective  are  easily  deduced 
from  the  consideration  that  the  lines  on  the  pano- 
rama are  the  intersections  of  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  the  picture  with  one  or  more  conical  surfaces 
having  their  summits  at  the  point  of  view,  and  of 
which  the  bases  are  the  lines  of  nature  which  the 
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artist  proposes  to  represent.  In  executing  this  kind 
of  perspective  the  artist  divides  the  horizon  into  a 
considerable  number  of  parts,  twenty,  for  example, 
and  draws,  in  the  ordinary  way,  on  a  plane  surface, 
a  perspective  view  of  all  the  objects  comprised  in 
each  of  these  portions  of  the  horizon.  He  then 
paints  on  a  canvas  representing  thedevelopement  of 
the  cylindrical  surface,  the  twenty  drawings,  in  as 
many  vertical  and  parallel  stripes;  and  the  picture 
is  completed  by  stretching  the  canvas  on  the  cylin- 
drical wall  of  the  rotunda  which  is  to  contain  the 
panorama.  When  a  painting  of  this  kind  is  well 
executed,  i(s  truth  is  such  as  to  produce  a  complete 
illusion.  No  other  method  of  representing  objects 
is  so  well  calculated  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
general  aspect  and  appearance  of  a  country  as  seen 
all  round  from  a  given  point.  The  first  panorama 
exhibited  in  London  was  painted  by  Kobert  Barker 
in  1789 ;  it  represented  a  view  of  Edinburgh.  A  pan- 
orama of  London  was  the  first  that  was  introduced 
into  Germany  in  1800.  Since  that  time  they  have 
become  common  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Barker  was  the  inventor  of  panoramas.  He  built 
and  opened  the  circular  exhibition  rooms  in  Leices- 
ter Square  in  1793.  After  his  death  in  1806  the  ex- 
hibition was  carried  on  by  his  son,  Henry  Aston 
Barker  and  Robert  Burford.  The  latter  produced 
a  grand  series  of  panoramas,  and  died  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  on  January  30, 1861. — Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

It  was  almost  night  when  they  came  alongside  the 
landing-place.  A  steep  bank  with  an  hotel,  like  a 
barn,  on  the  top  of  it ;  a  wooden  store  or  two ;  and 
a  few  scattered  sheds. — 'You  sleep  here  to-night, 
and  go  on  in  the  morning,  I  suppose,  ma'am  ?'  said 
Martin. — 'Where  should  I  go  on  to?'  cried  the 
mother  of  the  modern  Gracchi. — '  To  New  Ther- 
mopylae'— 'My!  ain't  I  there?'  said  Mrs.  Hominy. 
— Martin  looked  for  it  nil  round  the  darkening  pano- 
rama \  but  he  couldn't  see  it,  and  was  obliged  to  say 
so. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxiii. 

Pansophical.  adj.  Aiming  or  pretending  to 
know  everything. 

It  were  to  be  wished  indeed,  that  it  were  done 
into  Latin,  .  .  .  for  the  humbling  of  many  conceited 
enthusiasts  and  pansophical  pretenders. —  U'orth- 
ington,  Letter  to  Harilib,  p.  23L :  1660. 

You  told  me  you  would  take  notice  of  Dr.  Cowley's 
design  of  a,  pansophical  college. — Ibid.  p.  269. 

Pansophy,  s.  [Gr.  ao<pla  —  wisdom.]  Uni- 
versal wisdom. 

The  precepts  of  pansophy  ought  to  contain  no- 
thing in  them,  but  what  is  worth  our  serious  know- 
ledge.— Hartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  43:  1642. 

The  French  philosophers  affect  a  dogmatical  man- 
ner, the  reverse  of  true  philosophy  ;  a  sort  of  panso- 
phy, or  universality  of  command  over  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  can  only  be  supported  by  the  arts  of 
deception. — Boothby,  On  Burke,  p.  265. 

Pansy,  s.  [Fr.  pensce  =  thought.]  Garden 
(native)  plant  so  called,  akin  to  the  violets ; 
Viola  tricolor. 

There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts. — Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search'd  the  mead 
Por  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's  head  j 
Pansies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to 
smell.  Dryden. 
The  real  essence  of  gold  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
know,  as  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  ho 
has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy. — Locke. 

From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  I  learn'd, 
And  in  W\ti  pansy's  life  God's  providence  discern'd. 

Harte. 

Pant-  as  an  element  in  composition.  See 

Pan-. 
Pant.  n. 

1.  Palpitate;  beat  as  the  heart  in  sudden 
terror,  or  after  hard  labour. 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants.  Crashaw. 

2.  Have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of 
breath. 

Miranda  will  never  have  her  eyes  swell  with  fat- 
ness, or  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of  flesh,  till  she 
has  changed  her  religion.— Law. 

3.  Play  with  intermission. 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves  and  dies  upon  the  trees.  Pope. 

4.  Long ;  to  wish  earnestly  :  (with  after  or 
for). 

[They]  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth,  on  the- 
head  of  the  poor. — Amos,  ii.  7. 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose ; 
A  breath  revives  him,  and  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

Pope. 

Pant.  5.    Palpitation  ;  motion  of  the  heart. 

Leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 
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Pantable.  s.    Corruption  of  Pan tofle. 

What  pride  equal  to  his  [the  pope's]  making  kings 
kiss  his  pantables '.—Sir  M.  Sandys,  Stale  of  Reli- 
gion, I),  i,  b. :  ed.  1605. 

Rich  pantables  in  ostentation  shewn, 
And  roses  worth  a  family.  3Iassinger,  City  Madam. 

Pantagrapn.  s.    See  Pantograph. 

Pantaloon.  5. 

1.  Part  of  a  man's  garment,  in  which  the 
breeches  and  stockings  are  all  of  a  piece. 

The  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 
The  length  of  breeches  and  the  gathers. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  i.  3,  923. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Whether  the  trunk-hose  fancy  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  or  the  pantaloon  genius  of  our's  bo  best. — 
Phillips,  Tluatrum  Poetarum,  pref. :  1675. 

2.  Character  in  the  Italian  comedy  ;  buffoon 
in  the  pantomimes  of  modern  times  ;  so 
called  from  the  close  dress  which  he  wears. 

My  man  Tranio  .  . .  bearing  my  port  . . .  that  we 
might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.  —  Shakespear, 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side. 

Id.,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

There  are  four  standing  characters,  which  enter 
into  every  piece  that  comes  on  the  stage ;  the  doctor, 
harlequin,  pantalone,  and  Coviello.  .  .  .  Pantalone 
is  generally  an  old  cully,  and  Coviello  a  sharper. — 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Panter.  s.    One  who  pants. 
Swiftly  the  gentle  charmer  flies, 
And  to  the  tender  grief  soft  air  applies, 
Which,  warbling  mystic  sounds, 
Cements  the  bleeding  panter's  wounds. 

Congreve,  Ode  on  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt's 
Singing. 

Pantheism,  s.  System  of  philosophy,  or  re- 
ligion, which  recognises  God  only  so  far  as 
He  is  identified  with  the  world,  universe, 
or  nature ;  chiefly  connected  with  the  name 
of  Spinoza,  as  a  modern  ;  with  the  ancient 
philosophers  it  was  Hylozoism,  or  Hylozo- 
icism. 

Pantheist,  s.  One  who  identifies  God  with 
the  universe,  or  the  universe  with  God. 
Closely  connected  with  many  of  the  foregoing, 
and  arising  in  most  minds  from  some  or  other  of 
them  by  the  very  nature  of  our  physical  constitu- 
tion, are  those  ideas  which  relate  to  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  the  Deity.  The  conception  which 
each  individual  forms  of  the  Divine  nature  depends 
in  great  degree  upon  his  own  habits  of  thought ;  but 
there  are  two  extremes,  towards  one  or  other  of  which 
most  of  the  current  notions  on  this  subject  may  be 
said  to  tend,  and  between  which  they  seem  to  have 
oscillated  in  all  periods  of  the  history  of  monotheism. 
These  are  pantheism  and  anthropomorphism.  To- 
wards the  pantheistic  aspect  of  Deity,  we  are  espe- 
cially led  by  the  philosophic  contemplation  of  His 
agency  in  external  nature ;  for  in  proportion  as  we 
fix  our  attention  exclusively  upon  the  laws  which 
express  the  orderly  sequence  of  its  phenomena,  and 
upon  the '  forces '  whose  agency  we  recognise  as  their 
immediate  causes,  do  we  come  to  think  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  as  the  mere  First  Principle  of  the  Uni- 
verse, an  all-comprehensive  '  Law  '  in  which  all  other 
laws  are  subordinate,  that  most  general  '  Cause '  of 
which  all  the  physical  forces  are  but  manifestations. 
This  conception  embodies  a  great  truth  and  a  fun- 
damental error.  —  L>r.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  15. 

Pantheistic,  adj.  Identifying,  or  having  a 
tendency  to  identify,  God  with  the  uni- 
verse; connected  with,  relating  to,  Pan- 
theism. 

Let  any  one  but  seriously  consider  the  pantlieis- 
tick  system,  whether  it  be  not  as  wild  enthusiasm 
as  ever  was  invented  and  published  to  the  world. 
It  supposes  God  and  nature,  or  God  and  the  whole 
universe,  to  be  one  and  the  same  substance,  one 
universal  being ;  insomuch  that  men's  souls  are  only 
modifications  of  the  divine  substance :  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  what  men  will,  God  wills  also;  and 
what  they  say,  God  says ;  and  what  they  do,  God 
does.  Was  there  ever  any  raving  enthusiast  that 
discovered  greater  extravagance?  This  doctrine 
first  owed  its  birth  to  pagan  darkness,  and  revived 
afterwards  among  the  Jewish  eabbalists :  from 
thence  it  was  handed  down  to  Spinosa,  who  was 
originally  a  Jew ;  and  from  him  it  descended  to  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  Fantheisticon  ;  who,  while 
they  are  themselves  the  greatest  visionaries  in 
nature,  yet  scruple  not  to  charge  the  Christian 
world  with  enthusiasm. —  Waterland,  Christianity 
Vindicated,  Charge,  p.  44  :  1732. 

Pantheon,  s.    Temple  of  all  the  gods ;  the 
name  of  a  temple  in  Athens :  (as  such,  a 
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proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name  ;  ap- 
plied, with  a  more  general  sense,  to  any 
building  where  the  busts,  statues,  or  the 
like,  of  men  whose  memory  is  deemed 
worthy  of  perpetuation,  are  kept). 

The  ancient  figure  and  ornaments  of  the  pan- 
theon have  been  changed. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Panther,  s.  [Lat.  panthera.~\  In  Zoology. 
Species  of  the  genus  Felis,  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  leopard  (Felis  leopardus),  of 
which  it  is  a  variety.  See  extracts  ;  also 
Pard. 

An  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  and  hound. 

Shakespear,  7'ilus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
He  was  a  lovely  youth,  I  guess  : 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he. 
And, .when  he  chose  to  skip  and  play, 
No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea.  Wordsworth ,  Ruth. 

That  there  are  two  species  confounded  under  the 
names  of  leopard  and  panther,  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  most  zoologists ;  and  the  ancients,  who 
had  more  extensive  opportunities  of  examining  them, 
though  not  with  a  view  to  their  zoological  characters, 
invariably  characterised  tliem  under  two  names. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  there  are  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct species,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  upon 
good  characters.  That  the  leopard  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  inhabiting  both  Africa  and  India, 
while  the  panther  is  to  be  found  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, in  Africa.  Both  are  subject  to  very  great 
variety,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  number  of  skins 
which  annually  arrive  in  Europe  indiscriminately 
under  these  titles,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  greater  than 
is  exhibited  by  the  next  three  figures  of  the  American 
jaguar. — Translation  of  Cuvier's  Itegne  Animal. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  panther  and  leopard  con- 
jointly, necessarily  so  indeed,  as  the  distinctness  of 
the  two  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  identity  of  both, 
subject  only  to  variety  on  the  other,  seems  still  in 
some  degree  problematical.  The  Greeks  knew  one 
of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which  they  named 
Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the  Iliad  to  have 
covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin  of  this  animal. 
This  they  compared,  on  account  of  its  strength  and 
its  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented  as  having 
its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name  even  was 
synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek  translators 
of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Pardalis  as  synony- 
mous with  Namer,  which  word  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication signifies  panther  ac  present  among  the 
Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave  place  among  the 
Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and  Varia.  These  are 
the  words  they  used  during  the  two  first  ages, 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  translate  the  Greek 
passages  which  mentioned  the  Pardalis,  or  when 
they  themselves  mentioned  this  animal.  They 
sometimes  used  the  word  Pardus  either  for  Pardalis, 
or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  says  that  Pardus  signified 
the  male  Panthera  or  Varia.— Library  of  Natural 
History. 

Pantheress.  s.  Female  panther:  (in  the 
extract  used  metaphorically  for  a  fierce 
beauty  or  beautiful  female). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  during  all  these  engage- 
ments, which  take  the  form  in  the  literary  world  of 
a  pitched  battle,  the  lady  by  no  means  has  it  her 
own  way.  She  is  employed  on  her  lover's  character ; 
but  he  is.  on  the  other  hand,  working  away  at  hers. 
The  great  thing  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  tame  her. . . . 
As  a  matter  of  sound  prudence  nobody  can  doubt 
that,  if  a  heroine  of  the  beautiful  pantheress  order 
will  submit  to  stand  still  and  be  tamed,  ante-nuptial 
taming  would  be  a  very  wise  custom,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  if  the  matrimonial  Rarey  fails,  as  a  last 
resource  he  may  decline  to  lead  the  untamed  pan- 
theress to  the  altar ;  whereas,  if  he  succeeds,  all  is  as 
it  should  be.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  most  sentimental  circles,  but  in  humble 
humdrum  life  there  is  not  probably  very  much  pan- 
r/fcress-taining  done  during  an  engagement.  .  .  . 
Even  authoresses  seem  to  accept  with  perfect  equan- 
imity the  idea  that  taming  the  male  panther  is  out 
of  the  question.  At  the  very  end  he  softens  down  a 
little,  sufficiently  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  forgive 
the  errant  beauty,  and  to  restore  her  to  his  confi- 
dence, but  the  battle  is  almost  invariably  to  the 
strong,  and  the  prigs  beat  the  pantheresses  in  the 
long  run  at  hauteur.  For  the  natural  mate  of  the 
pantheress,  in  modern  stories,  is  of  course  the  prig. 
...  If  one  was  to  judge  of  women  by  what  we  read 
of  them  in  novels,  . .  .  one  could  hardly  avoid  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  all  of  them  (panther- 
esses  included)  believe  to  be  the  noblest  work  of 
heaven,  is  a  good,  downright,  rather  stubborn  and 
unbending  prig.  —  Saturday  Review,  January  18, 
1868. 

Pantile.  «.    See  Pen  tile. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any  great 
benefit  from  letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go  to 
a  shard,  or  an  oyster-shell,  for  information  ;  and 
where  knowledge  is  confined  to  &  pantile. — Bryant, 
Analysis  of  Ancient  3Iythvlogy,  iii.  126, 
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Panting:.  s.  Palpitation. 

If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soft  pantings,  which 
I  have  always  felt,  when  I  heard  your  voice ;  pull 
out  these  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrate- 
ful.— Tatler. 

Panting-ly.  adv.    With  palpitation. 

She  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Vnntingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
Pantler.  s.    [pa?itler  is  to  pantry  as  butler 
is  to  buttery.']    Officer  in  a  great  family, 
who  keeps  the  bread. 

When  my  old  wife  lived, 
She  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
He  would  have  made  a  Rood  pantler.  he  would 
have  chipped  bread  well.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
ii.  4. 

Pantofle.  s.   [Fr.]  Slipper. 

AVhat  pains  doth  that  good  holy  father  take,  to 
lift  up  his  foot  so  oft  to  have  his  pantojle  kissed  !— 
JIarniar,  Translation  of  lieza's  Sermons,  p.  377: 
15S7. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet,  her  high  cothurn  or 
trsyzick  pantofles  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beset  with 
pearls. — Peacham. 

Pantograph,  s.  [Gr.  ypdfio  =  I  write.]  In- 
strument contrived  to  copy  all  sorts  of 
drawings  and  designs :  (in  the  extract  in- 
accurately spelt  with  an  e  as  if  from  tcivte 
=  five). 

Not  from  any  fertility  of  his  own,  hut  from  the 
various  ways  of  doing  it,  which  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  honourable  devices  which  the  Pentagra- 
phie  Brethren  of  the  brush  have  shown  in  taking 
copies.  These  you  must  know,  are  your  great  his- 
torians. .  .  .  Pentagraph,  an  instrument  to  copy 
prints  and  pictures  mechanically,  and  in  any  pro- 
portion.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii. 
and  note. 

Pantometer.  s.  [Gr.  /.drpov  =  measure.]  In- 
strument for  measuring  all  sorts  of  angles, 
elevations,  and  distances. 

Pantomime.  5.  [Gr./j/juoc  =  mimic ;  mimicry ; 
composition  characterised  thereby.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  power  of  universal  mi- 
micry ;  one  who  expresses  his  meaning  by 
mute  action ;  buffoon. 

I  would  our  pantomimes  also  and  stage-players 
would  examine  themselves  and  their  callings  by  this 
rule. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Sermons,  p.  202:  1681. 

Not  that  1  think  those  pantomimes, 
Who  vary  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Thau  those  who  dully  act  one  part. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  hi.  2,1287. 

2.  Scene  ;  tale  exhibited,  only  in  gesture  and 
dumb-show. 

He  put  off  the  representation  of  pantomimes  till 
late  hours  on  market-days. — Arbuthnot. 

'  Oh  Chiv,  Chiv  ! '  added  Mr.  Tigg,  surveying  his 
adopted  brother  with  an  air  of  profound  contem- 
plation after  dismissing  this  piece  of  pantomime, 
'  You  are,  upon  my  life,  a  strange  instance  of  the 
little  frailties  that  beset  a  mighty  mind.'— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 
Used  adjectivally. 

A  pantomime  dance  may  frequently  answer  the 
same  purpose ;  and,  by  representing  some  adven- 
ture in  love  or  war,  may  seem  to  give  sense  and 
meaning  to  musick,  which  might  not  otherwise 
appear  to  have  any. — Adam  Smith,  On  the  Imitative 
Arts,  pt.  ii. 

Pantomimic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  a  pantomime. 

Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst  the  Romans  one 
way  of  exhibiting  a  dramatic  story. —  Warburton, 
Divine  Legation,  b.  vi.  note  G.  (Rich.) 

Pantomunical.  adj.  Pantomimic. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  was  a  ballet  of 
proverbs.  Before  the  opera  was  established  in 
France,  the  ancient  ballets  formed  the  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  court,  and  Louis  XIV.  himself  joined 
with  the  performers.  The  singular  attempt  of  form- 
ing a.  pantomimical  dance  out  of  proverbs  is  quite 
French :  we  have  a  '  ballet  des  proverbes  danse  par 
le  Roi,  inl654.'  Atevery  proverb  the  scene  changed, 
and  adapted  itself  to  the  subject.  I  shall  give  two 
or  three  of  the  entrees,  that  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  these  capriccios.  The  proverb  was 
Tel  menace  qui  a  grand  peur. 
'  He  threatens  who  is  afraid.' 
The  scene  was  composed  of  swaggering  scara- 
mouches and  some  honest  cits,  who  at  length  beat 
them  off. — JT.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Panton.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Farriery.  Shoe  con- 
trived to  re-cover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound 
heel. 

Vol.  II. 
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Pantry,  s.  [Fr.  paneterie ;  Lat.  panarium, 
from  panis  —  bread.]  Breadroom. 

The  Italian  artizans  distribute  tho  kitchen, 
pantry,  bake-house  under  ground. — Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

What  work  they  make  in  the  pantry  and  the 
larder. — Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

He  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
gipsy,  once  in  a  twelvemonth. — Addison,  Spectator. 

She  might  have  realized,  if  any  one  could,  the 
idea  of  the  learned  philosopher,  who  pronounced 
that  sleeping  was  a  fancy,  and  eating  but  a  habit, 
and  who  appeared  to  the  world  to  have  renounced 
both,  until  it  was  unhappily  discovered  that  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  the  cook-maid  of  the  family,  who 
indemnified  him  for  his  privations  by  giving  him 
private  entree  to  the  pantry,  and  to  a  share  of  her 
own  couch. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 

Pap.  s.   [from  Lat.  papilla.]    Nipple ;  dug 

sucked. 

Some  were  so  from  their  source  endued, 
By  great  dame  nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring.  Spenser. 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus. 
Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop. 

Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
An  infant  making  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear.  Dryden. 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is  never 
to  let  them  suck  the  paps. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Pap.  s.  Food  made  for  infants,  with  bread 
boiled  in  water. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier ; 
We  must  not  starve,  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  unto  the  end.  Donne. 

Let  the  powder,  after  it  has  done  boiling,  be  well 
beaten  up  with  fair  water  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
pap. — Boyle. 

Give,  or  serve,  pap  with  a  hatchet.  ?  Do  a 
good  action  in  an  ungracious  manner. 

They  give  us  pap  with  a  spoon  before  we  can 
speak,  and  when  we  speak  for  that  we  love,  pap 
with  a  hatchet.  —  Lyly,  Court  Comedy.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Pap.  v.  a.    Feed  with  pap.  Rare. 

O  that  his  body  were  not  flesh,  and  fading ! 
But  I'll  so  pop  him  up:  nothing  too  dear  for  him. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Custom  of  the  Country. 
Papa.  s. 

1.  Fond  name  for  father,  used  in  many  lan- 
guages. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to 
papa  and  mamma. — Swift. 

2.  Spiritual  father. 

From  the  monasteries  he  receives  a  certain  annual 
income  or  rent,  according  to  the  abilities  and  pos- 
sessions thereof ;  and  from  every  papa,  or  priest,  a 
dollar  yearly  per  head. — Sir  P.  Ricaut,  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  92. 

Papacy,  s.    Popedom  ;  office  and  dignity  of 

the  pope. 

Now  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage, 
that,  though  he  loves  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well, 
yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair.— Bacon. 

Papal,  adj.  Popish ;  belonging  to,  connected 
with,  the  pope. 

The  pope  released  Philip  from  the  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Netherlands;  this  papal  indulgence  hath  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  slain.— (Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  this  man,  hardly 
escaped  from  death  as  a  dangerous  usurper  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  incite 
the  emperor  to  reduce  the  papal  power  within  the 
strict  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction,  that  the  writer  of 
those  stern  and  uncompromising  invectives  against 
the  desertion  of  Italy  by  the  popes,  the  unsparing 
castigator  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed reformer  (as  he  asserted)  of  the  church, 
the  harbinger  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  that  he  should  emerge  from  his  dungeon,  to 
reappear  in  Italy  as  the  follower  of  the  papal 
legate,  and  reassume  the  supreme  government  in 
Rome  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Pope  ? — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xii.  ch.  xi. 

Papaiin.  s.    Papist.  Bare. 

No  less  divided  in  their  profession  than  we  and 
the  papalins.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  320. 

In  opposition  to  bishops,  the  highest  papalins 
talk  most  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people ; 
because  they  hold  the  interest  of  the  pope  to  be 
upheld  by  their  veneration.— Puller,  Moderation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  480. 

Papaverous,   adj.   [Lat.  papaver  =  poppy.] 

Resembling  poppies. 
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Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Papaw.  s.  [Tamul.]  In  Botany.  Member 
of  a  class  so  called,  especially  of  the  genus 
Carica. 

The  fair  papaw, 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruits  does  wear. 

Waller. 

The  fruit  of  the  papaw  is  eaten  when  cooked,  and 
is  esteemed  by  some  persons ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
little  to  recommend  it.  Its  great  peculiarities  are, 
that  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  a  most  powerful 
and  efficient  vermifuge  (the  powder  of  the  seed 
answers  the  same  purpose),  and  that  a  constituent 
of  this  juice  is  flbrine,  a  principle  formerly  supposed 
peculiar  to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  fungals.  The 
tree  has,  moreover,  the  singular  property  of  render- 
ing the  toughest  animal  substances  tender,  by  caus- 
ing a  separation  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  its  very 
vapour  even  does  this ;  newly-killed  meat  suspended 
among  the  leaves,  and  even  old  hogs  and  old  poultry 
when  fed  on  the  leaves  of  tire  fruit,  become  tender 
in  a  few  hours.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Papboat.  s.  Small  boat-shaped  utensil  (va- 
riety of  the  Sauceboat)  for  feeding  in- 
fants. 

A  pair  of  bellows,  a  pair  of  pattens,  a  toasting- 
fork,  a  kettle,  a  pap-boat,  a  spoon  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicine  to  the  refractory,  and  lastly, 
Mrs.  Gamp's  umbrella,  which  as  something  of  great 
price  and  rarity  was  displayed  with  particular  os- 
tentation, completed  the  decorations  of  the  chimney- 
piece  and  adjacent  wall.— Dickens,  Martin  Chxizzle- 
wit,  ch.  xlix. 

Pape.  s.  [see  Pope.]  Priest. 

The  prayer  of  the  pape  so  incensed  the  Scot,  that 
he  vowed  revenge,  and  watched  the  pape  with  a  good 
cudgel,  next  day,  as  he  crossed  the  church-yard, 
where  he  beat  him.— Carr,  Traveller's  Guide,  p.  190 : 
1G95. 

Paper,  s.  [Lat.  papyrus.] 

1.  Substance  on  which  men  write  and  print, 
made  by  macerating  linen  rags  in  water, 
and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp  and  spread- 
ing them  in  thin  sheets. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper. — Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

2.  Piece  of  paper. 

'Tis  as  impossible  to  draw  regular  characters  on  a 
trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper  .—Locke , 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Deeds  of  security  ;  bills  of  reckoning. 

He  was  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 
received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  sent, 
nor  bond  of  any  for  performance  of  covenants.— 
Fell. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  sign'd; 
Thinking  on  him,  I  quite  forgot  my  name. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

4.  Newspaper ;  journal. 

Do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  ?  Swift. 

'He  was  very  fond  of  literature,'  observed  Wolf. 
'  Was  he  ? '  said  Tigg.  '  Oh,  yes ;  he  took  my  paper 
regularly  for  many  years.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  ch  xxviii. 

'My  brother  has  arrived  in  London.'  'I  see  that 
arrival  announced  in  the  papers'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

Paper,  adj.  Consisting  of  paper  ;  anything 
slight  or  thin. 

There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great  dis- 
coveries and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them.— Burnet. 

Paper,  v.  a. 

1.  Register. 

He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  .  . .  and  his  own  letter  .  . . 
Must  fetch  in  him  the  papers. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.l. 

2.  Hang  with  paper  (as  the  wall  of  a  room), 
or  paper  hangings. 

It  had  not  been  papered  or  painted,  hadn't  Tod- 
gers's,  within  the  memory  of  man.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

Paper-credit,  s.  [two  words.]  Property  cir- 
culated by  means  of  any  written  paper 
obligation. 

Blest  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly; 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  38. 

Paper-kite.  s.  [two  words.]  Paper  machine 
to  resemble  a  kite  in  the  air. 

He  [Arbuthnot]  was  so  neglectful  of  his  writings, 
that  his  children  tore  his  manuscripts,  and  made 
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paper-kites  of  them.— J".  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
H  ritings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Paperfaced.  adj.  Having  a  face  as  white 
as  paper. 

Better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper- 
faced  villain. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  4. 

Papermiii.  s.  Mill  in  which  rags  are  ground 

for  paper. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ;  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  and  his  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
paper-mill.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.7. 

Papermoney.  s.  Bills  of  exchange,  bank 
and  promissory  notes. 

Whether  the  abuse  of  banks  and  paper-money  is 
a  just  objection  against  the  use  thereof ?— Bishop 
Berkeley,  Querist,  §  219. 
Papescent.  adj.    Containing  pap ;  inclined 
to  pap.  Hare. 

Demulcent,  and  of  easy  digestion,  moistening  and 
resolvent  of  the  bile,  are  vegetable  sopes ;  as  honey, 
and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  some  of  the  cooling, 
lactescent  papescent  plants;  as  cichory  and  lettuce. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Papess.  s.    Female  pope,  i.e.  the  fictitious 
Pope  Joan,  or  the  Papess  :   (as  such  a 
proper  rather  than  a  common  name).  Hare. 
The  man,  as  ill  as  ho  loves  marriage,  will  needs 
make  a  match  betwixt  his  Gratian's  pope  Stephen 
and  his  pope  Joan.   18  Hymen !   Was  ever  man  so 
mad  to  make  himself  pastime  with  his  own  shame  ? 
Was  the  history  of  that  their  monstrous  papess  of 
our  making? — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  married 
Clergy,  p.  196. 

Papier-mache,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Papier-mache  [is]  a  name  given  to  articles  manu- 
factured of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or  of  old  paper  ground 
up  into  a  pulp,  with  other  materials,  and  moulded 
into  various  forms. ...  It  is  lighter,  more  durable, 
and  less  brittle  and  liable  to  damage  than  plaster, 
and  admits  of  being  coloured,  gilt,  or  otherwise 
ornamented.  Another  material,  similar  to  papier- 
mache  and  extensively  used,  is  called  carton  pierre. 
Another  kind  of  papier  mdcJie  consists  of  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  or  glued  and  powerfully  pressed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  acquire  when  dry  the  hardness  of 
board,  and  yet  to  admit,  while  moist,  of  curvature 
and  flexure ;  teatrays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and 
similar  articles  are  thus  prepared,  and  afterwards 
carefully  covered  by  japan  or  other  varnishes,  and 
often  beautifully  ornamented  by  figures  or  land- 
scapes and  other  devices,  &c.,  inlaid  occasionally 
with  mother  of  pearl.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg,  with  the  pulp 
for  papier  mdchi,  renders  it  to  a  great  extent  water- 
proof; and  the  further  addition  of  borax  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  contributes  to  make  it  almost  fire- 
proof.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Papilio.      [Lat.  papilio,  -onis.]  Butterfly. 
In  Entomology  the  Papilionidcs  are  op- 
posed to  the  Moths ;  the  two  forming  the 
diurnal,  or  day-flying,  and  the  nocturnal 
and  crepuscular  (night-flying  and  twilight) 
divisions  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  papi- 
lios,  natives  of  this  island,  to  fall  short  of  three  hun- 
dred.— Ray. 

Papilionaceous,  adj.  Having  the  nature, 
or  form,  of  a  butterfly :  (especially  applied 
in  Botany  to  certain  plants  like  the  com- 
mon pea). 

The  flowers  of  some  plants  are  called  papiliona- 
ceous by  botanists,  which  represent  something  of 
the  figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  displayed: 
and  here  the  petala,  or  flower  leaves,  are  always  of 
a  diform  figure :  they  are  four  in  number,  but  joined 
together  at  the  extremities ;  one  of  these  is  usually 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  and  by  some  called  vexillum :  the  plants 
that  have  this  flower,  are  of  the  leguminous  kind ; 
as  peas,  vetches,  &c. — Quincy. 

All  leguminous  plants  are,  as  the  learned  say, 
papilionaceous,  or  bear  butterflied  flowers. — Harte. 

One  [irregular  polypetalous  Corolla;]  of  the  most 
prominent  of  this  class  is  the  'papilionaceous' 
flower,  composed  of  five  petals  ;  which,  however,  are 
not  always  free  at  their  base ;  but  in  a  few  cases 
cohere  by  their  claws  into  a  tube.  The  large  single 
petal  is  termed  the  '  standard  ;'  the  two  lateral,  the 
'  wings ;'  and  the  two  others,  which  often  cohere  into 
one,  form  the  '  keel.'  These  flowers  belong  exclu- 
sively to  certain  groups  of  the  extensive  order  '  Le- 
guroinosae,'  of  which  beans  and  peas  are  familiar 
examples. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Phi/sioloyieal  Botany,  §  95. 

Papilla,  s.  [Lat.]  Small  pap :  (of  common 

use  in  Anatomy'). 
1.  As  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  mucous 

membrane. 
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The  use  of  these  papilla  as  mechanical  obstacles 
to  its  escape,  and  their  tendency  to  confine  the 
soft  slimy  comminuted  vegetable  substances  to  the 
molar  region  during  the  second  mastication,  appear 
to  be  offices  of  sufficient  importance  to  found  upon 
their  presence  an  argument  of  adaptation.  Neither 
the  hog  nor  the  horse  have  such  buccal  papilla ;  but 
the  front  part  of  the  mouth  is  closed  by  teeth  both 
above  and  below,  and  the  food  is  not  regurgitated 
for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  lengthened  remas- 
tication. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

2.  Of  the  skin. 

In  general,  the  papilla  [of  the  corium  or  true 
skin]  are  simple  conical  projections,  the  length  of 
which  is  from  about  l-33rd  to  l-2'2nd  of  a  line ;  but 
on  the  palm,  sole,  and  nipple,  they  are  mostly  com- 
pound (that  is,  they  have  several  distinct  summits), 
and  measure  from  1-20  to  l-10th  of  a  line  in  length. 
In  these  last  situations,  they  are  set  very  closely 
together  in  curvilinear  ridges,  which  are  marked  at 
tolerably  regular  intervals  by  short  transverse  fur- 
rows, into  each  of  which  the  orifice  of  one  of  the 
sweat-glands  discharges  itself.  —  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  237  :  1853. 

3.  Of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

In  the  mouth,  and  especially  on  the  tongue,  we 
meet  with  numerous  slight  elevations  or  papilla, 
some  of  which  are  very  minute  and  simple,  whilst 
others  are  larger  and  more  complex,  being  cleft  (as 
it  were)  into  secondary  papilla.  The  intimate 
structure  of  these  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  the 
purposes  which  they  answer  are  probably  very 
diverse.  —  Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology,  §  234. 

4.  Of  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  papilla  may  be  divided,  in  the  first 
place,  into  the  simple  and  the  compound. . . .  The 
simple  papilla  are  scattered  in  the  interval  of  the 
compound  over  the  general  surface  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  they  occupy  much  of  the  surface  behind  the 
circumvallate  variety  where  no  compound  papilla 
exist.  . . .  The  compound  papilla  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye;  and  have  been  classified,  according  to 
their  shape,  into  the  circumvallate,  the  fungiform, 
and  the  filiform. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  §  864. 

5.  Of  the  gums. 

The  dentinal  pulp  is  always  the  first  developed 
part  of  the  matrix ;  and  it  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  papilla,  budding  out  from  the  free 
surface  of  a  fold  or  groove  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth.  The  substance  of  this  papilla  at  first 
consists,  according  to  Mr.  Tomes,  of  a  very  delicate 
areolar  tissue  composed  of  delicate  fibres  and  bands, 
whose  meshes  are  occupied  with  a  thick  clear  homo- 
geneous fluid  or  plasma,  scattered  through  which 
are  a  number  of  nucleated  cells,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  dense,  structureless,  pellucid  mem- 
brane.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Human  Phy- 
siology, §  279. 

Papillary,  adj.    Having  the  form  or  nature 
of  paps. 

Malpighi  concludes,  because  the  outward  cover  of 
the  tongue  is  perforated,  under  which  lie  papillary 
parts,  that  in  these  the  taste  lieth. — Derliam,  Phy- 
sico-ilieology. 

Nutritious  materials,  that  slip  through  the  defec- 
tive papillary  strainers. — Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

Papillote.  s.    [Fr.]  Curlpaper. 

'  I— I  must  have  leave  of  absence.  I  must  go  to 
England— on  the  most  urgent  private  affairs,' Dob- 
bin said.  —  'Good  heavens,  what  has  happened!' 
thought  Glorvina,  trembling  with  all  the  papillotes. 
—  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

Papillous.  adj.  Papillary. 

The  papillous  inward  coat  of  the  intestines  is  ex- 
tremely sensible.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

Papism,  s.  Popery. 

The  place  is  long,  which  deserves  to  be  read  for 
the  objection  of  the  universality  of  Arianism,  like 
to  that  of  papism  in  these  last  ages. — Bishop  Bedell, 
Letters,  p.  423. 

Papist.  ,<?.    One  who  adheres  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  pope  and  church  of  Rome. 

The  principal  clergyman  had  frequent  conferences 
with  the  prince,  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  become  a  papist.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 


Papistic,  adj.    Popish  ;  adherent  to  popery 

Ornamenting  service-books  for  the  old  papist ictifle? 
orship. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,-]*! 
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There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you. — ArclMshop  Whitgift. 

Papistry,  s.  Popery;  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church. 

Papistry,  as  a  standing  pool,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

A  great  number  of  parishes  in  England  consist  of 
rude  and  ignorant  men,  drowned  in  papistry.— 
A  rchbishop  Whitgift. 


Papized.  part.  adj.  Popish ;  adhering  to 
popery.  Hare. 

Protestants  cut  off  the  authority  from  all  papized 
writers  of  that  age. — Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  160. 

Pappous.  adj.    Having  a  pappus. 

Another  thing  argumentative  of  providence  is,  that 
pappous  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  some 
seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafted  with  the  wind,  and 
by  that  means  disseminated  far  and  wide. — Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pappous  [is]  having  that  soft  light  down,  growing 
out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants;  such  as  thistles, 
dandelyon,  hawk-weeds,  which  buoys  them  up  so  in 
the  air,  that  they  can  be  blown  any  where  about 
with  the  wind ;  and,  therefore,  this  distinguishes 
one  kind  of  plants,  which  is  called  papposa  or  pap- 
posi  flores. — Quincy. 

Pappus,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Botany.  Calyx  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositse. 
From  such  causes  as  these,  we  And  the  leaves  of  a 
tree  gradually  dwindling  into  membranous  scales ; 
the  calyx  of  the  florets  in  the  Composita?  becoming 
a  downy  pappus. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  §  117. 

Pappy,  adj.  Soft;  succulent;  easily  divided. 
These  were  converted  into  fens,  where  the  ground 
being  spungy,  sucked  up  the  water,  and  the  loosened 
earth  swelled  into  a  soft  and  pappy  substance. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot,  at  once,  be 
fitted  to  be  nourished  by  solid  diet.— Ray,  On  the 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Papulae,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Nosology.  Sec  ex- 
tract. 

That  author  [Dr.  Willan],  whose  works  have  been 
augmented  by  Dr.  Bateman,  so  that,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say  'those'  authors — divides  cutaneous 
diseases  into  eight  orders,  distinguished  from  each 
other  solely  by  their  appearance  on  the  skin. . . . 
The  first ...  of  the  appearances  described  by  Dr. 
Willan  are  papula  ;  pimples.  These  are  little  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle  of  a  red  colour,  and  solid;  not 
containing,  I  mean,  any  fluid.  They  are  of  uncer- 
tain duration,  and  often  terminate  in  scurf.  They 
are  supposed  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  papilla 
of  the  skin. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxxxiii. 

Papular,  adj.  Consisting  of,  determined  by 
papulae.  In  Medicine  there  is  a  group  of 
papidous  skin  diseases. 

If  you  wish  for  an  example  of  a  papular  eruption, 
look  at  that  of  the  small-pox,  at  its  very  earliest  out- 
break.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxxxii. 

Papyrus,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Gr.  irairvpot;.'] 

1.  Egyptian  plant  so  called,  used  for  writing 
on. 

One  reason,  writes  the  learned  compiler  of  L'Esprit 
des  Croisades,  why  we  have  lost  a  great  number  of 
ancient  authors,  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  tho 
Saracens,  which  deprived  Europe  of  the  use  of  the 
papyrus.  The  ignorance  of  that  age  could  find 
no  substitute ;  they  knew  no  other  expedient  but 
writing  on  parchment,  which  became  every  day 
more  scarce  and  costly.— /.  Disraeli.  Curiosities oj 
Literature,  Recovery  of  Manuscripts. 

It  is  evident  that  thepapyrus  plant  from  its  great 
value  and  from  its  exclusive  cultivation  in  certain 
districts,  where  it  was  a  government  monopoly,  could 
not  have  been  applied  to  the  many  purposes  men- 
tioned in  ancient  authors ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  several  plants  of  the  genus  Cyperus  were 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  byblus  or  papyrus. 
This  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  probability,  from 
from  their  general  resemblance,  but  is  expressly 
stated  by  Strabo,  who  says  that '  much  grows  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Delta,  where  one  kind  is  of  an 
inferior,  and  the  other  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
this  last  is  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
hieratic  byblus.  That  the  profits  arising  from  its 
sale  may  be  increased,  they  have  adopted  the  same 
plan  which  was  devised  in  Judam,  regarding  the 
date-tree  and  balsam,  permitting  it  to  grow  only  in 
certain  places ;  so  that  its  rarity  increasing  its  value, 
they  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity.— Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt, 
vol. iii.  p.  61. 

2.  Manuscript  on  the  same. 
Par.  s.  [Lat.  eqnal.~\  State  of  equality ;  equi- 
— -valence  ;  equal  value. 

To  estimate  the  par,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
much  silver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  countries,  by 
which  you  charge  the  bill  of  exchange. — Locke. 
Exchequer  bills  are  below  par. — Swift. 

Para-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr.  -apd 
=  by,  along.]  With  the  notion  of  paral- 
lellism,  real  or  approximate,  that  of  devia- 
tion from  the  straight  line  is  connected  ; 
hence  that  of  divergence,  contrariety. 
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Parable,  adj  [Lat.  paro  =  prepare.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  procured  :  (the  a  sounded  as  in 
fate).  Rare. 

They  were  not  well  wishers  unto  parable  physick, 
remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines 
from  the  phoenix.— Str  T.  Browne. 

Parable,  s.  [Gr.  irapapoXi).]  Similitude;  rela- 
tion under  which  something  else  is  figured : 
(the  a  sounded  as  in  fat). 

Balaam  tcok  up  his  parable,  and  said.— Numbers, 
xxiii .  7. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly 
teacheth  us,  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to  the 
improvements  they  make. — Nelson. 

What  is  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofPersius,  iii.  208. 

Parable,  v.  a.    Represent  by  a  parable. 

That  was  chiefly  meant,  which  by  the  ancient 
sages  was  thus  parabled. — Milton,  On  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  i.  6. 

Parabola,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  waprf.SoX/}.] 
In  Conic  Sections.    See  extract. 

A  conic  section  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  whose  dis- 
tance from  a  fixed  point  and  a  straight  line  given  in 
position  are  to  each  other  in  constant  ratio.  The 
Fixed  Point  is  called  the  Focus,  and  the  Straight  Line 
given  in  Position  the  Directrix.  . . .  The  parabola  is 
the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  focus 
is  always  equal  to  its  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  directrix. . . .  The  ellipse  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
whose  distance  from  the  focus  is  always  less  in  a 
given  ratio,  than  its  distance  from  the  directrix.  . .  . 
The  hyperbola  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  whose  distance 
from  the  focus  is  always  greater,  in  a  given  ratio, 
Chan  its  distance  from  the  directrix. — Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  Conic  Sections. 

Parabolic,  adj. 

1.  Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola. 

The  incident  ray  will  describe,  in  the  refracting 
medium,  the  parabolick  curve. — Cheijne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 
Parabolical,  adj.  Parabolic. 

The  scheme  of  these  words  is  figurative,  as  being 
a  parabolical  description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to 
the  world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel  by 
the  similitude  of  a  king.— South,  Sermons. 

The  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 
same  superficies  with  the  white,  but  riseth  up  a 
hillock  above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical 
or  parabolical  figure.— Ray. 
Parabolically.  adv.  In  a  parabolic  manner. 

1.  [from  parable.']  By  way  of  parable  or 
similitude. 

These  words,  notwithstandini  parabolically  in- 
tended, admit  no  literal  inference.—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  [from  parabola.']  In  the  form  of  a  para- 
bola. 

Parabolism.  s.    In  Algebra.     Division  of 
the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a  known  quan- 
tity that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the 
first  term. 
Paraboloid,  s.    See  extract. 

A  paraboliform  curve  in  geometry,  whose  ordi- 
nates  are  supposed  to  be  in  subtriplicate,  subquad- 
ruplicate,  &c,  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissa;. 
There  is  another  species ;  for  if  you  suppose  the  pa- 
rameter, multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  abscissa 
to  be  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate,  then  the 
curve  is  called  a  semicubical  paraboloid.— liar r is. 

Paracentesis,  s.  [Gr.  TrapaKivrijaig,  from 
Ktvrux)  =  to  prick.]  In  Medicine.  Opera- 
tion of  tapping  for  dropsy. 

Paracentrical,  adj.  Deviating  from  circu- 
larity. 

Since  the  planets  move  in  the  elliptick  orbits,  in 
one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and,  by  a  radius  from 
the  sun,  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  we 
must  find  out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  motion 
that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptick.— Cheyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles. 
Parachute,  s.    [Fr.]    See  extract. 

[A]  parachute  [is]  an  apparatus  resembling  the 
common  umbrella,  but  of  greater  extent,  intended 
to  enable  an  aeronaut,  in  case  of  alarm,  to  drop  from 
his  balloon  to  the  ground  without  sustaining  injury. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
Paraclete,  s.    [Gr.  irapaKXnroc.] 
1.  The  title  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  inter- 
cessor, by  way  of  distinction. 

Whereas  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  and  He 
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that  searchcth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh  intercession  for 
the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God.  From  which 
intercession  especially  I  conceive  he  hath  the  name 
of  the  paraclete  given  him  by  Christ. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  viii. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name : 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died: 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

Dryden,  Veni  Creator  Spiritus. 

Parade,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Show;  ostentation. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to  a 
battle;  nor  adorned  for  parade,  but  execution. — 
Granville. 

2.  Procession  ;  assembly  of  pomp. 

The  rites  perform'd,  the  parson  paid, 
In  state  retum'd  the  grand  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Military  order. 

The  cherubim  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike  parade. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  779. 

4.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 
and  mount  guard. 

The  place  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  of  horse 
and  foot  guards,  the  parade.— Bishop  Warburton, 
Letter  to  Hurd,  letter  lx. 

5.  Guard  ;  posture  of  defence. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgement  of  men  by 
their  inside,  which  often  shews  itself  in  little  things, 
when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and.  upon  their  guard. 
— Locke,  Tlioughts  on  Education. 

6.  Public  walk. 
Parade,  v.  n. 

1.  Go  about  in  military  procession. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round  and  round  and  round. 

Scott  ofAmwell. 

2.  Assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
inspected  or  exercised. 

Parade.  v.  a.    Exhibit  in  a  showy  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eyo 

Had  gathered  a  large  tear  into  its  corner, 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essayed  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scorner, 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation 
To  be  called  up  for  her  examination. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  65. 

Paradigm,  s.  [Gr.  -rrapaouyna  ;  from  root 
of  ('fiici'uai,  Ssuawfu  =  show.]  Example ; 
model. 

The  archetypal  paradigm,  the  idea  of  ideas,  or 
form  of  forms.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul, 
p.  367 :  note. 

Paradigmatical.  adj.  Exemplary. 

Those  virtues  that  put  away  quite  and  extinguish 
the  first  motions,  are  paradigmatical,  that  is,  virtues 
that  make  us  answer  to  the  paradigm  or  idea  of  vir- 
tues exactly,  viz.  the  intellect  of  God. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Song  of  the  Soul,  p.  370,  note. 

Paradigmatize.  v.  a.  Set  forth  as  a  para- 
digm, pattern,  model,  or  example. 

There  is  no  one  question  concerning  any  lino  in 
those  books  so  paradigmatized  by  you,  or  in  any 
piece  of  divinity  wherein  I  understand  aught,  but 
you  or  any  man  shall  for  the  least  asking  have  the 
full  sense  of  your  servant,  H.  Hammond. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  Letter  to  Cheynel,  i.  197. 

Paradise,  s.  [Gr.  irapaluovc,  from  a  Persian 
word  =  park.] 

1.  Blissful  region,  in  which  the  first  pair  was 
placed. 

Longer  in  that  paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  48. 

2.  Any  place  of  felicity. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
1"  invelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise, 
It  were  very  gross  behaviour. 

Id..  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
The  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  463. 
And  now  he  seemed  wrapt  in  the  very  paradise  of 
some  creative  vision ;  still  he  filled  the  glass,  but 
this  time  he  only  sipped  it,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
disturb  the' clustering  images  around  him. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 
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Ponto's  House  ('The  Evergreens'  Mrs.  P.  has 
christened  it)  is  a  perfect  paradise  of  a  place. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiv. 
Bird  of  Paradise.    Bird  so  called  of  the 
genus  Paradisea,  remarkable  for  the  length 
and  beauty  of  its  feathers ;  which  seem 
all  to  belong  to  the  wing  and  tail.    It  was 
believed  never  to  rest;  a  notion  that  the 
native  dealers  encouraged  by  cutting  the 
legs  off  when  the  bird  was  offered  for  sale. 
That's  Mrs.  Hartopp  yonder,  with  the  bird  on  her 
head — bird  of  paradise,  I  believe — Williams  says 
birds  of  that  kind  never  rest.    That  bird  is  an  ex- 
ception—  it  has  rested  on  Mrs.  Hartopp's  head  for 
hours  together,  every  evening  since  we  have  been  in 
town. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  !  b.  iv. 
ch.  viii. 

Paradised.  adj.  Having  the  delights  of 
paradise. 

One  hour  of  paradised  joy 
Makes  purgatory  seem  a  toy. 

The  3Iuses'  Garden  for  Delights,  song  xii. :  1610. 

Paradisiacal,  adj.  Suiting  paradise;  making- 
paradise. 

The  antients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 
earth  in  reference  to  the  sea. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat  would  be  so  far  from 
exalting  the  earth  to  a  more  happy  and  paradisiacal 
state,  that  it  would  turn  it  to  a  barren  wilderness. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

The  summer  is  a  kind  of  heaven,  when  we  wander 
in  a  paradisiacal  scene,  among  groves  and  gardens; 
but  at  this  season,  we  are  like  our  poor  first  parents, 
turned  out  of  that  agreeable  though  solitary  life,  and 
forced  to  look  about  for  more  people  to  help  to  bear 
our  labours,  to  get  into  warmer  houses,  and  hive  to- 
gether in  cities. — Pope. 
Paradisean.  adj.    Paradisiacal.  Hare. 

Life's  grapes,  those  paradisean  clusters. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  73 :  1646. 

Paradisian,  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

What  the  heathen  poets  recount  of  the  happiness 
of  the  golden  age,  sprung  from  some  tradition  they 
received  of  the  paradisian  fare. — Evelyn. 

Paradox,  s.  [Gr.  -apa£o$oc,  B6£a  =  opinion.] 
Tenet  contrary  to  received  opinion  ;  asser- 
tion contrary  to  appearance  ;  position  in 
appearance  absurd. 

Aglosse  there  is  to  colour  that  paradox,  and  make 
it  appear  in  shew  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

'Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  in  the  doctrine  of 
causes,  that  evil  should  proceed  from  goodness. — 
Holyday. 

In  their  love  of  God,  men  can  never  be  too  affec- 
tionate :  it  is  as  true,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox, 
that  in  their  hatred  of  sin,  men  may  be  sometimes 
too  passionate. — Bishop  Sprat. 

'Tis  not  possible  for  any  man  in  his  wits,  though 
never  so  much  addicted  to  paradoxes,  to  believe 
otherwise,  but  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
part ;  that  contradictions  cannot  be  both  true;  that 
three  and  three  make  six;  that  four  is  more  than 
three. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Paradoxical,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all 
men,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  dispute. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Strange  it  is,  how  the  curiosity  of  men,  that  have 
been  active  in  the  instruction  of  beasts,  among  those 
many  paradoxical  and  unheard-of  imitations,  should 
not  attempt  to  make  one  speak. — Ibid. 

These  will  seem  strange  and  paradoxical  to  one 
that  takes  a  prospect  of  the  world.— Norris. 

2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  or  notions  contrary 
to  received  opinions. 

Paradoxically,  adv.  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them 
upon  advancing  paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as 
paradoxically,  they  are  usually  laught  at. — Collier 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

Paradoxoiogry.  s.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,  speech, 
reason,  principle.]    Use  of  paradoxes. 

Perpend  the  difficulty,  which  obscurity,  or  un- 
avoidable paradoxology,  must  put  upon  the  at- 
tempted— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paraffin,  s.  [Lat.  parum  =  little  +  ajfinis  = 
allied,  cognate.]  In  Chemistry.  Hydro- 
carbon so  called  from  the  slightness  of  its 
affinities.    See  Photogen. 
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Paragoge.  s.  [Gr.]  Figure  in  grammar 
whereby  a  letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  sense  of  it. 

Paragogic.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  gram- 
matical figure  called  paragoge. 

Paralogical,  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

You  cite  them  to  appear  for  certain  paragogical 
contempts.  —  Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance 
Paragon,  s.   [Fr.j  Spanish  para  con  =  com- 
pared with.] 

1.  Mode'  ;  pattern  ;  something  supremely 
excellent. 

An  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon.    Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  6. 

2.  Companion  ;  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragon.  Spenser. 

3.  Emulation. 

Bards  tell  of  many  women  valorous, 
Which  have  full  many  feats  adventurous 
Perform'd,  in  paragone  of  proudest  men. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  5t. 

4.  Match  for  trial  of  excellence. 

Minerva  did  the  challenge  not  refuse  ; 
But  deign'd  with  her  the  paragon  to  make. 

Spenser,  31uiopotmos. 
Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 

Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set, 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone, 
And  trial,  whether  should  the  honor  get. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  3,  2i. 

Paragon,  v.  a. 

1.  Compare;  parallel;  mention  in  competi- 
tion. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore  in  a 
tablet,  purposing  to  paragon  the  little  one  with  Ar- 
tesia's  length,  not  doubting  but  even,  in  that  little 
quantity, the  excellency  of  that  would  shine  through 
the  weakness  of  the  other. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  will  givethee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Csesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 
Proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  424. 

2.  Equal ;  be  equal  to. 

He  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Paragon,  v.  n.  Pretend  equality  or  compa- 
rison. 

He  should  convert  his  eyes  to  see  the  beauty  of 
Dorothea,  and  he  should  see  that  few  or  none  could 
for  feature  paragon  with  her. —  Skelton,  Transla- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  9. 

Paragram.  S.  [Gr.  ypafina  =  writing.]  Kind 
of  play  upon  words.  Hare. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book  of 
rhetorick,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  paragrams.  —  Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  61. 

Paragraph,  s.  [Gr.  ypn^))  =  writing.]  Dis- 
tinct part  of  a  discourse. 

Of  his  last  paragraph,  I  have  transcribed  the  most 
important  parts. — Swift. 
Paragraphical,  adj.  Denoting  a  paragraph. 
The  verses  being  numbered  in  the  margin,  and 
distinguished  in  the  text  by  paragraphical  marks. 
— Crutwelt,  Preface  to  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible. 
Parakeet,  s.    [Spanish,  periqnito.~\  Mem- 
ber of  a  class  of  Parrots :  (spelt  with  two 
?-'s  in  the  '  Translation  of  Cuvier's  Regne 
Animal'). 

Parallactic,  adj.    Pertaining  to  parallax. 

Thomas  Digrey  and  John  Day,  gentlemen  and 
mathematicians  amongst  us,  have  learnedly  proved 
by  parallactic  doctrine,  that  it  (a  new  star  in  Cas- 
siopeia) was  in  the  celestial,  not  the  elementary 
region.  —  Holland,  Camden,  Elizabeth  :  an.  1572. 
(Rich.) 

Parallax,  s.  [from  rootof  uWaaow,  or  ctWarru 
=  change.]  Distance  between  the  true  and 
apparent  place  of  the  sun,  or  any  star 
viewed  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision  multiplied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  40. 
Light  moves  from  the  sun  to  us  in  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes'  time,  which  distance  is  about 
70,000.000  English  miles,  supposing  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twelve  seconds. — 
Hir  1.  Newton,  On  Opticks, 
436 
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Parallel,  adj.  [Gr.  a\\n\-  =  one  another,  each 
other.  The  Greek  word  is  entered  in  an 
incomplete  form  ;  i.e.  divested  of  any  sign 
of  case  or  number,  because  the  existence  of] 
the  nominative  form  a\\»Xoi  is  denied  by  [ 
grammarians.  That  it  is  not  found  in  any 
extant  Greek  work  is  probably  true.  It  is, 
however,  a  possible  word.  After  speaking, 
for  instance,  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  we 
might  say  a'XXj/Xot  t/na^oiTo  =  one  with 
another  they  fought.] 

1.  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and  pre- 
serving always  the  same  distance. 

Distorting  the  order  and  theory  of  causes  perpen- 
dicular to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  aside  unto 
things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  their  proper 
motions  would  never  meet  together.— Sir  T.  Broivne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Having  the  same  tendency. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished; 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  great  de- 
pravations of  human  nature. — Addison. 

3.  Continuing  the  resemblance  through  many 
particulars  ;  equal ;  like. 

I  shall  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding  suit  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
figure. — Addison. 

Parallel,  s. 

1.  Line  continuing  its  course,  and  still  re- 
maining at  the  same  distance  from  another 
line. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  103. 

2.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another 
line. 

Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run  ; 
So  lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
More  they  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

Garth. 

4.  Resemblance  ;  conformity  continued 
through  many  particulars ;  likeness. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 
Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts ; 
She  lights  her  torch  at  theirs  to  tell, 
And  shew  the  world  this  parallel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Death  of  Cowley. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon, 
All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

5.  Comparison. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 
laboriousness  of  the  work. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained 
than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 
his  own  private  character  and  that  of  other  persons. 
— Addison. 

Mr.  Taylor  discovers  that  the  only  poet  to  be 
classed  with  Homer  is  Tasso,  that  Shakspeare's  tra- 
gedies are  cousins-german  to  those  of  Otway,  that 
poor  moaning,  monotonous  Macpherson  is  an  epic 
poet :  lastly,  he  runs  a  laboured  parallel  between 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Kotzebue :  one  is  more  this, 
the  other  more  that ;  one  strives  hither,  the  other 
thither,  through  the  whole  string  of  critical  predi- 
cates ;  almost  as  if  we  should  compare  scientifically 
Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  '  Prophecies  of  Isaiah ' 
and  Mat  Lewis's  '  Tales  of  Terrour.' — Carlyle,  Cri- 
tical and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Taylor's  Survey 
of  German  Poetry. 

6.  Anything  resembling  another. 

Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  thou  woiudst  find  thy 
parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  the  region  and 
the  emblem  of  ingratitude. — South,  Sermons. 

For  works  like  these,  let  deathless  journals  tell, 
None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

Parallel,  v.  a. 

1.  Place,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same  di- 
rection with  another  line. 

The  Azores  having  a  middle  situation  between 
these  continents  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  the 
needle  seemeth  equally  distracted  by  both,  anil  di- 
verting unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  place  itself 
upon  the  true  meridian. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Keep  in  the  same  direction  ;  level. 

His  life  is parallel'd 
Ev'n  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
The  loyal  sufferers  abroad  became  subjected  to 
the  worst  effect  of  banishment,  and  even  there  ex- 
pelled and  driven  from  their  flights  :  so  paralleling 
in  their  exigencies  the  most  immediate  objects  of 
that  monster's  fury.— Bishop  Fell. 
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3.  Correspond  to. 

That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
places,  seems  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David,  In; 
stretched  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters. — Bislwp 
Burnet. 

4.  Be  equal  to;  resemble  through  many  par- 
ticulars. 

I  have, in  the  fire, the  most  deplorable,  but  withal 
the  greatest  argument  that  can  be  imagined;  the 
destruction  being  so  swift,  so  sudden,  so  vast  and 
miserable,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  story. — 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard. 

His  [Chapman's]  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  heroes  is  only  paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit 
of  Hebrew  bigotry  with  which  Milton,  as  if  per- 
sonating one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed 
himself  when  he  sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of 
Samson  against  the  uncircumcised. — C.  Lamb,  Spe- 
cimens of  the  English  Dramat  ic  Poets. 

5.  Compare. 

I  paralleled  more  than  once,  our  idea  of  substance, 
with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-not-what, 
which  supported  the  tortoise.—  Locke. 

Paxailelable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  paral- 
leled. Hare. 

Our  duty  is  seconded  with  such  an  advantage,  as 
is  not  parallelable  in  all  the  world- beside. — Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  277. 

Parallelism,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  parallel. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Speaking  of  the  parallelism  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  I  demand,  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  earth  steady  and  perpetually  parallel  to 
itself,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  this  way  and 
that  way. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manijested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
•2.  Resemblance ;  comparison. 

In  this  wild  tale,  there  are  circumstances  enough 
of  general  analogy,  if  not  of  peculiar  parallelism,  to 
recal  to  my  memory  the  following  beautiful  descrip- 
tion in  the  manuscript  romance  of  Syr  Launfal. — 
T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  Dissertation, 
vol.  iii.  p.  liii. 

Prom  a  close  parallelism  of  thought  and  incident, 
it  is  clear  that  either  Browne's  pastoral  imitates 
Fletcher's  play,  or  the  play  the  pastoral.— Id.,  Notes 
on  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 
Parallelless.  adj.   [the  /  double  in  sound  as 
well  as  in  spelling.]    Not  to  be  paralleled; 
matchless. 

Tell  me,  gentle  boy, 
Is  she  not  parallelless  '/  is  not  her  breath 
Sweet  as  Arabian  winds  when  fruits  are  ripe  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philasler. 
Parallelly.  adv.  In  a  parallel  manner  ;  with 
parallelism. 

The  bony  matter  of  the  teeth  . . .  consists  of  a 
number  of  layers,  which  are  disposed  parallelly  in 
respect  to  the  pulp  and  to  each  other. — Outlines  of 
Anatomy,  p.  12. 

Parallelogram,  s.  [Gr.  TrapiiWijXoc  +  ypctfipa 
=  writing,  drawing.]  In  Geometry.  Right 
lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

The  experiment  we  made  in  a  loadstone  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  figure,  wherein  only  invert- 
ing the  extremes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered 
the  poles. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

We  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  area  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, without  knowing  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  area  of  a  triangle. — )( 'utts,  Logick. 

Parallelopiped.  s.  Solid  figure  contained 
under  six  parallelograms,  the  opposites  of 
which  are  equal  and  parallel;  or- it  is  a 
prism,  whose  base  is  a  parallelogram :  it 
is  always  triple  to  a  pyramid  of  the  same 
base  and  height. 

Two  prisms  alike  in  shape  I  tied  so,  that  their 
axes  and  opposite  sides  being  parallel,  they  com- 
posed a  paralletopipcd. — Sir  1.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Crystals  that  hold  lead  are  yellowish,  and  of  a 
cubick  or  parallelopiped  figure. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
Paralogism,    s.     [Gr.  7rapa\oyinfi6e,  from 
TzapaXo^ilonai  =  reason  falsely.]  False  argu- 
ment. 

That  because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of  gall,  like 
those  we  observe  in  others,  they  have  no  gall  at  all, 
is  a  paralogism  not  admittable,  a  fallacy  that  dwells 
not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to  scatter  it. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  a  syllogism  agree  with  the  rules  given  for  t ho 
construction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument :  if  it 
disagree  with  these  "ules,  it  is  a  paralogism,  or  false 
argument.—  Watts, 
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Paralogy,  s.    False  reasoning. 

That  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe ;  but  that  he 
must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  below  paralogy  to 
deny. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Paralyse,  v.  a.  Strike  with,  or  as  it  were 
with,  palsy. 

Or  has  taxation  chill'd  the  aguish  land, 
And  paralysed  Britannia's  bounteous  hand? 

London  Cries,  or  Pictures  of  Tumult,  p.  39 :  1805. 
With  such  departing  words,  did  this  strong- 
minded  female  paralyse  the  Pecksniffian  energies ; 
and  so  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the 
house,  attended  by  her  daughters,  who,  as  with  one 
accord,  elevated  their  three  noses  in  the  air,  and 
joined  in  a  contemptuous  titter. — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Paralysis,  s.  [Gr.  irapaXvote  ;  from  \vatg  — 
loosening,  dissolution  ;  \vhj  =  loosen,  dis- 
solve.] Loss  of  nervous  power,  either  in 
the  way  of  sensation  or  of  motion.  When 
it  affects  one  side  of  the  body  it  is  called 
Hemiplegia;  when  the  upper  or  lower 
half,  Paraplegia.    See  Palsy. 

The  wretch  was  sodenly 
Smit  with  a  strong  paralisie. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  TJieatrum  Chemicum, 
p.  72 :  1G52. 

Paralytic,  adj.    Palsied  ;  inclined  to  palsy. 
Nought  shall  it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angeliok,  softest  work  of  heaven,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking paralytick  hand. 
Senseless  of  beauty.  Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  148. 

Paralytic,  s.  One  struck  by,  labouring 
under,  a  palsy. 

The  paralytick  was  with  much  labour  let  down 
through  the  roof  to  our  Saviour's  cure.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

If  a  nerve  be  cut  or  streightly  bound,  that  goes  to 
any  muscle,  that  muscle  shall  immediately  lose  its 
motion  ;  which  is  the  case  of  paralyticks. — JJerham. 

Paralytical.  adj.    Same  as  Paralytic. 

The  difficulties  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  with- 
out any  tumour  after  long  diseases,  proceed  com- 
monly from  a  resolution  or  paralytical  disposition 
of  the  parts. — Arbuthnot. 

Parameter,  s.  [Gr.  fxkrpov  =  measure.]  See 
extract. 

The  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola  is  a  third  propor- 
tional to  the  abscissa  and  any  ordinate;  so  that  the 
square  of  the  ordinate  is  always  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle under  the  parameter  and  abscissa:  but  in 
the  ellipsis  and  hyperbola,  it  has  a  different  pro- 
portion.— Harris. 

Paramount,  adj.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  a  monte 
=  from  the  mountain;  opposed  to  Para- 
vail,  from  a  valle -from  the  vale.]  See 
Par  avail. 

1.  Superior;  having  the  highest  jurisdiction : 
(as,  'lord  paramount'  =  the  chief  of  the 
seignory).    With  to. 

Leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies ;  for  they  raise  an  obligation, paramount 
to  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king 
tanquam  unus  ex  nobis.— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

If  all  power  be  derived  from  Adam,  by  divine 
institution,  this  is  a  right  antecedent  and  para- 
mount to  all  government  ;  and  therefore  the  positive 
laws  of  men  cannot  determine  that  which  is  itself 
the  foundation  of  all  law.— Locke. 

Mankind,  seeing  the  apostles  possessed  of  a  power 
plainly  paramount  to  the  powers  of  all  the  known 
beings,  whether  angels  or  daemons,  could  not 
question  their  being  inspired  by  God.—  West,  On 
the  Resurrection. 

2.  Eminent ;  of  the  highest  order. 

John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as 
a  traitor  paramount ;  and  a  number  of  his  chief 
accomplices  were  hanged  upon  the  lower  story 
round  him. — Bacon. 

He  entered,  that  unhappy  minion  of  court  favour, 
sumptuously  dressed  in  the  picturesque  attire  which 
will  live  for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Vandyke,  and 
which  marks  so  well  the  proud  age.  when  aristo- 
cracy, though  undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall, 
still,  by  external  show  and  profuse  expense,  endea- 
voured to  assert  its  paramount  superiority  over  the 
inferior  orders. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
ch.  ix. 

Paramount,  s.  Chief. 

In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers ; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  507. 

Paramour,  s.  [Fr. par  amour,  or  par  amours 
=  in  the  way  of  love,  especially  as  opposed 
to  marriage.] 
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1.  Lover  or  wooer. 

Upon  the  floor 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  master  so  to  sympathize ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her' 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  the  Nativity,  32. 

2.  Mistress. 

Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
Paranymph.  s.  [Gr.  Trapdvvp.^oQ.'] 

1 .  Brideman  ;  one  who  leads  the  bride  to  her 
marriage. 

The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr'd 
Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compared, 
Successor  in  thy  bed. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1018. 

2.  One  who  countenances  or  supports  an- 
other. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  war- 
rant and  an  advocate.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthy 
Communicant. 

Parapegm.  s.    [see  Pegm.]    See  extracts. 

Our  forefathers,  observing  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  his 
progress  through  the  zodiac,  set  them  down  in  their 
parapegms,  or  astronomical  canons. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

&  parapegm  [was]  a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar, 
on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were  anciently 
engraved  :  also  a  table  set  up  publickly,  containing 
an  account  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  &c.  whence  astrologers  give  this  name  to  the 
tables,  on  which  they  draw  figures  according  to 
their  art. — Phillips. 

Parapet,  s.  [Fr.;  Italian,  parupetto  ;  par  are 
=  defend;  petto  =  breast.]  Wall  breast 
high. 

Thou  hast  talked 
Of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  pallisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Paraph.  *.   [Gr.  napa  +  utttui  =  I  touch.]  See 
extract. 

A  paraph,  in  diplomatics  [is]  the  figure  formed 
by  a  llourish  of  the  pen  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sig- 
nature. This  formed,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  sort  of 
rude  provision  against  forgery,  like  the  nourishes  in 
the  plates  of  bank  notes.  In  some  countries  (as  in 
Spain)  the  paraph  is  still  a  usual  addition  to  a 
signature. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Paraphernalia,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  from  ffpj/i}  = 
dowry.] 

1.  Goods  which  a  wife  holds  as  peculiarly 
her  own. 

In  one  particular  instance  the  wife  may  acquire 
a  property  in  some  of  her  husband's  goods,  which 
shall  remain  to  her  after  his  death,  and  shall  not 
go  to  his  executors.  These  are  called  her  parapher- 
nalia ;  which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil  law, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  language,  signifying 
something  over  and  above  her  dower.  —  Sir  W. 
Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  tlie  Laics  of  England. 

2.  Trappings;  baggage;  luggage:  (in  the 
extract  treated  as  a  word  in  the  singular 
number). 

There  were  apples  that  rivalled  rubies ;  pears  of 
topaz  tint ;  a  whole  paraphernalia  of  plums,  some 
purple  as  the  amethyst,  others  blue  and  brilliant  as 
the  sapphire ;  an  emerald  here,  and  now  a  golden 
drop  that  gleamed  like  the  yellow  diamond  of  Gen- 
gis  Khan. — B.  Disraeli,  Sibyl,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Paraphrase,  s.  [Gr.  irapdippaaic.  <j>pamc,  = 
phrase.]  Loose  interpretation ;  explana- 
tion in  many  words. 

All  the  laws  of  nations  were  but  a  paraphrase 
upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  that  was 
ready  to  enlarge  itself  into  suitable  determinations, 
upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occasions.— South, 
Sermons. 

Imprisonment  has  not  always  disturbed  the  man 
of  letters  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  often 
unquestionably  has  greatly  promoted  them.  .  .  . 
Buchanan-,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Por- 
tugal, composed  his  excellent  paraphrases  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Imprisonment  of  the  Learned. 

Paraphrase,  v.  a.  Interpret  with  laxity  of 
expression  ;  translate  loosely ;  explain  in 
many  words. 
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I  could  find  in  my  heart,  nay  I  can  scarce  hold 
from  reading  and  paraphrasing  the  whole  chapter 
to  you  : . . .  but  for  brevity's  sake,  and  on  promise  that 
you  will  at  your  leisure  survey  it,  I  will  omit  to  in- 
sist on  it. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  676. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own 
words,  to  free  ourselves  from  the  ignorance  and 
malice  of  our  adversaries. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 
Paraphrase.  v.  n.    Make  a  paraphrase. 
What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton  ;  he's  obscene. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  21. 
Where  translation  is  impracticable,  they  may 
paraphrase.  . . .  But  it  is  intolerable,  that,  under 
a  pretence  of  paraphrasing  and  translating,  a  way 
should  be  suffered  of  treating  authors  to  a  manifest 
disadvantage.— Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the 
Classicks. 

Paraphrast.  s.  [Gr.  Trapatipaartjc.']  Lax 
interpreter  ;  one  who  explains  in  many 
words. 

The  fittest  for  public  audience  are  such  as,  follow- 
ing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translators  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
great  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Chaldean  paraphrast  renders  Gerah  by 
Meath. — Arbuthnot. 
Paraphrastical.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  paraphrase ;  lax  in  interpretation ;  not 
literal ;  not  verbal. 

It  is  the  genius,  nay,  the  very  essence  of  oriental 
poetry  to  be  so  very  paraphrastical  in  itself,  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  dilatation  in  any  modern  version. 
— Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  177. 

He  is  sometimes  too  paraphrastical. — Johnson, 
Life  of  West. 

Paraphrastically.  adv.  In  a  paraphrastical 
manner. 

Touching  translations,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
every  language  hath  certain  idioms,  proverbs,  and 
peculiar  expressions  of  its  own,  which  are  not  ren- 
dible  in  any  other,  but  paraphrastically. — Howell, 
Letters,  iii.  21. 

Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  professes 
to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphrastically,  and  that 
on  set  purpose. — Dryden,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  de- 
dication, vol.  iii. 
Paraphrenias,  s.  [Gr.  <pp>'iv  =  mind,  but  also 
the  parts  about  the  stomach,  diaphragm.] 
In  Medicine.    See  extract.  Obsolete. 

Paraphrenias  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  a  most 
exquisite  pain  increased  upon  inspiration,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  pleurisy,  in  which  the 
greatest  pain  is  in  expiration. — Arbuthnot. 

Paraplegia,  s.  [Gr.7r\?jy>)  =  blow.]  Paralysis 
of  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  body. 
(For  example  see  under  Palsy.) 
Paraqmto.  s.    See  Parakeet. 

Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  ine 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

Parasang.   s.    [Gr.  Trapavdyytjc,  from  the 

Persian.]  Persian  measure  of  length. 

The  word  pharsang  is  ancient,  and  to  this  day 
continued  all  over  the  Persian  dominions:  it  is 
derived  from  persa,  and  appropriated  to  the  dialect 
yet  used  in  Persia;  or  (which  is  more  likely)  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabick,  where  the  word  persa 
signifies  three  miles,  three  of  which  the  Jews  might 
travel  without  breach  of  the  sabbath.  Pliny  calls  it 
parasanga,  and  makes  it  to  be  four  Italian  miles ; 
which  if  so,  it  equals  the  German.  Xenophon 
phrases  it  pharsanga,  and  computes  it  thirty  fur- 
longs or  stadia,  every  furlong  being  forty  poles  in 
length,  or  twenty-five  paces;  so  that  accounting 
eight  furlongs  to  an  English  mile,  a  pharsang  is 
three  miles  and  a  half  English,  and  two  furlongs 
over.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years' 
Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie  Great  Asia. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and 
deeds,  so  many  parasangs  betwixt  tongue  and 
heart !— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  preface, 
p.  36. 

Since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of 
any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes 
use  of  the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar 
use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  themselves 
on  the  memory ;  as  inches  and  feet,  or  cubits  and 
parasangs. — Locke. 

Parasceue.  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Preparation.  Hare. 

Why  rather,  being  entering  into  that  presence, 
where  1  shall  wake  continually  and  never  sleep 
more,  do  I  not  interpret  my  continual  waking  here, 
to  be  a  parasceue  and  a  preparation  to  that  ? — 
Donne,  Devotions,  p.  373:  1624. 

2.  Sabbath-eve  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  the  parasceve,  which  is  the  Sabbath-eve.— • 
Mark,  xv.  42.  (Ehemish  Translation.) 
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ParasceuSstic.  adj.    Preparatory.  Rare. 

Touching  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  those  other 
learned  languages, . . .  they  are  the  parasceuastick 
part  of  learning.— Corah's  Doom,  p.  128  :  1672. 
Parasite,  s.    [Lat.  parasitus  ;  Gr.  irapdaiTOQ.j 
1.  Mean  dependant ;  flatterer.  See  extracts. 
He  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hopes  linger. 

Shakespcar,  Richard  II.  n.  2. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  m.  G. 
Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he  was 
eating,  said,  I  see  that  even  Diogenes  nounsheth 
parasites.— Bacon. 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st ; 
Then  to  thyself  ascrib'st  the  truth  foretold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  451. 
The  office  of  the  parasiti  was  at  first  of  great 
honour,  for,  by  the  ancient  law,  they  were  reckoned 
among  the  chief  magistrates.  Their  office  was  to 
gather  of  the  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for 
publick  sacrifices.  Their  charges  were  defrayed  by 
these  publick  revenues.  The  public  storehouse, 
where  they  kept  these  fruits,  was  called  Trapaa-lnoi'. 
Diodorus  the  Sinopesian  in  Athenams  tells  us,  that, 
in  every  village  of  the  Athenians,  they  maintained 
at  the  publick  charge  certain  parasiti  in  honour  of 
Hercules;  but  afterwards,  to  ease  the  common- 
wealth of  this  burden,  the  magistrates  obliged  some 
of  the  wealthier  sort  to  take  them  to  their  tables, 
and  entertain  them  at  their  own  cost ;  whence  this 
word  seems  in  later  ages  to  have  signified  a  trencher- 
friend,  a  flatterer,  or  one  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner 
conforms  himself  to  every  man's  humour.  Thus 
indeed  Casaubon  interprets  that  passage;  but  the 
meaning  of  it  seems  rather  to  be  this :  That  whereas 
in  former  times  Hercules  had  his  parasiti,  the  rich 
men  of  later  ages,  in  imitation  of  this  hero,  chose 
likewise  their  parasiti,  though  not  xapt-earaToi,  such 
as  Hercules  used  to  have,  but  tovs  KoXaxevetv  Swa- 
fieVovs,  such  as  would  flatter  them  most.  —  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Originally,  according  to  Crates  in  Athenams,  para- 
site [was]  a  term  of  honour,  being  the  appellation 
of  certain  ministers  at  sacrifices,  whose  office  is  not 
distinctly  ascertained.  The  habits  of  a  luxurious 
age  produced  the  race  of  poor  companions,  ready 
guests  at  the  table  of  a  patron,  who  formed  a  stand- 
ing character  in  the  later  Greek  comedy  Ingeni- 
ous writers  have  divided  parasites  into  four  classes : 
1.  The  poor  confidential  friend,  whose  services  to 
his  patron  are  sometimes  rendered  with  a  mixture 
of  real  attachment,  as  in  the  character  of  Ergasilus 
in  the  Captives  of  Plautus.  2.  The  guest  who  is 
invited  with  a  view  to  make  him  pay  for  his  recep- 
tion by  the  exertion  of  his  powers  of  entertainment 
(Anglice,  diner-out),  the  Eidiculi  and  Derisores  of 
Plautus,  and  who  alone  are  described  under  the 
name  of  parasites  by  Julius  Pollux.  . . .  These  de- 
generated, thirdly,  into  the  class  of  mere  buffoons, 
who  were  invited  to  play  tricks  and  undergo  prac- 
tical jokes,  under  pain  (as  Ergasilus  complains  in 
the  play  already  cited),  if  they  refused  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  manual  pleasantries  of  the  guests,  of 
'  taking  up  their  beggar's  wallet  and  marching.'  The 
fourth  and  worst  class,  KoAaxes,  were  the  attendant 
flatterers  of  their  patron.  Such  is  Artotrogus,  or 
Loaf-eater,  the  humble  companion  ofPyrgo-Polinices 
in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus;  and  the  best 
known  of  all  parasites,  Gnatho,  in  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
2  In  Botany.  Plant  which  lives  on  another. 
There  are  certain  plants  which  are  without  the 
means  of  providing  nutriment  for  themselves  or  of 
elaborating  the  crude  sap  into  proper  juice,  but  ob- 
tain their  nourishment  immediately  from  other 
plants  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  and  whose 
juices  they  absorb.  Such  plants  are  true  'Para- 
sites' They  are  distinguished  from  'Epiphytes,' 
which  also  grow  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees, 
but  do  not  penetrate  their  bark  or  absorb  their 
juices. . . .  Among  the  true  parasites,  some  crypto- 
gamic  species  live  wholly  within  the  plant  and  may 
be  considered  analogous  to  intestinal  worms ;  whilst 
such  as  are  external  (both  cryptogainic  and  phanero- 
gamic) may  be  likened  to  the  ticks  and  lice  which 
infest  animals.  Different  species  are  parasitic  on 
different  narts  of  plants,  as  on  the  root,  stem,  or 

leaves  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  flower  of 

largest  dimensions  hitherto  discovered  is  a  parasite 
of  this  description.  This  is  the  Rafflesia  Arnoldi, 
whose  corolla  measures  a  yard  in  diameter  and  is 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight.— Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  231. 
Parasitic,  adj. 

1.  Flattering;  wheedling. 

The  bishop  received  small  thanks  for  his  para- 
siticlc  presentation.— Ha kewill.  Apology. 

2.  Applied  to  plants  which  live  on  others. 

Ivy  is  a  parasitick  plant.— Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

In  our  own  country  the  genera  Orobanche,  Cus- 
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cuta,  Lathraja  Monotropa,  and  Epipactis  afford  us 
leafless  parasitic  species. — Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  234. 

Parasitical,  adj.  Parasitic. 

A  man  whose  credit  would  scorn  to  be  poised  with 
an  hundred  nameless  fugitives,  parasitical  party 
chapman  of  the  late  small  wares  of  Rome. — Bislwp 
Hall,  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  331. 

Parasitically.  adv.    In  a  parasitical  man- 
ner. 

The  courtiers  also,  to  applaud  the  fact,  parasiti- 
catty  made  him  their  common  mark. — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  177. 

Parasitism,  s.    Behaviour  of  a  parasite. 

Some  merely  reading  the  complexion  of  things,  as 
they  do  men  by  their  outsides,  or  as  boys'  poetry 
with  a  tickled  faith ;  through  such  wide  ears  and 
observations  crept  in  that  parasitism  on  the  one 
side,  and  pride  and  usurpation  on  the  other,  that 
made  the  house  of  Lancaster  and  the  Beauforts, 
alias  Somersets,  all  one. — Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.  p.  47. 

Their  high  notion,  we  rather  believe,  falls  as  low 
as  court  parasitism ;  supposing  all  men  to  be  ser- 
vants but  the  king. — Milton,  Observations  on  t/ie 
Articles  of  Peace. 
Parasol,  s.    [Italian,  parare  =  ward  off"  (as 
in  Parapet)  +  so/e  =  sun.] 

1.  State  umbrella. 

Upon  another  part  of  the  wall  is  the  like  figure  of 
another  great  man,  over  whose  head  one  officer  holds 
a  parasol,  another  a  lamp. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  144. 

2.  Small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  to  defend 
their  faces  from  the  sun. 

'  My  gracious ! '  cried  a  well-known  voice  behind 
Mr.  Pinch.  '  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is.'  At  the  same 
time  he  was  poked  in  the  back  by  a  parasol.  Turn- 
ing round  to  inquire  into  this  salute,  he  beheld  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  late  patron. — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxvii. 
Paravail.  adj.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  a  valle  =  from 
the  valley,  as  opposed  to  Paramount,  from 
Lat.  a  monte -  from  the  mountain.]  In- 
ferior; subordinate. 

Let  him  [the  pope]  no  longer  count  himself  lord 
paramount  over  the  princes  of  the  world,  no  longer 
hold  kings  as  his  servants  para vaile. — Hooker,  Dis- 
course of  Justification,  p.  47  :  1012. 

Pairavaunt.  (u/c.     [Fr.  par  avaunt.~]  Pub- 
licly ;  in  front.  Obsolete. 

That  fair  one, 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt, 
Was  she  to  whom  that  shepheard  piped  alone. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  10, 15. 
Parboil,  v.  a.    [Fr.  parbouiller."]    Half,  or 
partially,  boil. 

Parboil  two  large  capons  upon  a  soft  fire,  by  the 
space  of  an  hour,  till,  in  effect,  all  the  blood  be  gone. 
— Bacon. 

Prom  the  sea  into  the  ship  we  turn, 
Like parboild  wretches  on  the  coals  to  burn. 

Donne. 

Like  the  scum,  starved  men  did  draw 
Prom  parboil  d  shoes  and  boots.  Id, 

Parbreak.  v. a.  [?]  Vomit:  (this  is  the  mean- 
ing in  the  extracts ;  the  editor  has  heard 
the  word  par  a  few  times,  as  a  provincial- 
ism, on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  but 
always  with  the  allied  sense  of  pass  faces). 
If  thou  findest  honey,  cate  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  lest  thou  be  over  full,  and  parbreake  it  out 
agayne.— Proverbs,  xxv.  16 :  1569. 
Paxbreak.  v.  n.    Vomit.  Obsolete. 
And  virulently  disgorged, 
As  though  ye  wold  parbreak.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  86. 

Paxbreak.  s.  Vomit. 

Her  vomit  full  of  books  and  papers  was. 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toades,  which  eyes  did  lacke, 
And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass ; 
Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  20. 

Parcel,  s.    [Fr.  parcelled 

1.  Small  bundle. 

Presently,  the  youngest  Miss  Pecksniff  ran  out 
again  to  pick  up  his  hat,  his  brown  paper  parcel,  his 
umbrella,  his  gloves,  and  other  small  articles :  and 
that  done,  and  the  door  closed,  both  young  ladies 
applied  themselves  to  tending  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
wounds  in  the  back  parlour.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Part  of  the  whole ;  part  taken  separately. 

Women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  m.  5. 


I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  delate ; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.        Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

An  inventory,  thus  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

With  what  face  could  such  a  great  man  have 
begged  such  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands,  one  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  another  the  forfeited  estate? — Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of 
the  white  of  an  egg,  only  it  grows  somewhat  thicker 
upon  mixing  with  an  acid. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Na- 
ture and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Therefore,  on  all  accounts,  Riccabocca  was  one  of 
those  cards  in  a  sequence,  which  so  calculating  a 
player  would  not  throw  out  of  his  hand:  it  might 
serve  for  repique, — at  the  worst,  it  might  score  well 
in  the  game.  Intimacy  with  the  Italian  was  still 
part  and  parcel  in  that  knowledge  which  was  the 
synonym  of  power.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix. 
en.  xl 

3.  Quantity  or  mass. 

What  can  be  rationally  conceived  in  so  transparent 
a  substance  as  water  for  the  production  of  these 
colours,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  its  fluid  and 
globular  parcels? — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Number  of  persons. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batchelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

5.  Any  number  or  quantity. 

They  came  to  this  conclusion ;  that,  unless  they 
could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pretences,  en- 
gage them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound.    In  part ;  half. 

What  are  you,  sir?— He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir;  par- 
cel-bawd; one  that  serves  a  bad  woman. — Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet 
...  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  My  Lady  thy  wife.— 
Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Parcel,  v.  a. 

1.  Divide  into  portions. 

If  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
several  deities,  do  they  not,  by  this,  assert  contra- 
dictions, making  deity  only  to  such  a  measure  per- 
fect ?  whereas  a  deity  implies  perfection  beyond  all 
measure. — South,  Sermons. 

Those  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power, 
And  all  the  fatness  of  my  land  devour. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

2.  Make  up  into  a  mass. 

What  a  wounding  shame  that  mine  own  servant 
should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  addition 
of  his  envy ! — Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, v. 2. 

Parcener,  s.    In  Law.    See  extract. 

A  parcener  is  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law,  or  according  to  custom.  Where  a  person 
seized  in  fee-simple  (or  fee-tail)  dies,  and  his  next 
heirs  are  two  or  more  females,  his  daughters,  sisters, 
aunts,  cousins,  or  their  representatives ;  in  this  case 
they  shall  all  inherit, . .  .  and  these  coheirs  are  then 
called  coparceners;  or,  for  brevity, parceners  only. 
Parceners  by  particular  custom  are  where  lands 
descend,  as  in  gavelkind,  to  all  the  males  in  equal 
degree,  as  sons,  brother,  uncles,  &c.  In  either  of 
these  cases  all  the  parceners  put  together  make  but 
one  heir. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  tlie 
Laws  of  England. 

Parcenary,  s.   In  Law.  See  extract. 

A  holding  or  occupying  of  land  by  more  persons 
pro  indiviso,  or  by  joint  tenants,  otherwise  called 
coparceners  :  for  if  they  refuse  to  divide  their  com- 
mon inheritance,  and  chuse  rather  to  hold  it  jointly, 
they  are  said  to  hold  in  parcinarie  —  Cowell. 

Parch,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  pfarzen."] 
Burn  slightly  and  superficially;  scorch ;  dry 
up. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
Torrid  heat. 

And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  631. 
Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth,  one 
hemisphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  cold 
and  darkness,  the  other  continually  roasted  and 
parched  by  the  sunbeams. — Ray. 

The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  heavens  above 
us  fry.  Dryden. 
The  skin  grows  parclied  and  dry,  and  the  whole 
body  lean  and  meagre. — Sir  R.  Blackmorc. 

A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  parched  places 
of  the  wilderness,  searches  every  pit,  but  finds  no 
Water.— Rogers. 
Parch,  v.  n.    Be  scorched. 

We  were  better  pavch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3 
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If  to  prevent  the  acrospiring,  it  be  thrown  thin, 
many  corns  will  dry  and  parc/i  into  barley. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 

Parchedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Parched;  state  of  being  dried  up. 

A  barren  heath,  that  feeds  neither  cow  nor  horse  j 
neither  sheep  nor  shepherd  is  to  be  seen  there,  but 
only  a  waste  silent  solitude,  and  one  uniform 
parchedness  and  vacuity. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura 
Cabbalistica,  p.  206 :  1653. 

Parching:,  part.  adj.    Burning  ;  scorching. 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Full  fifty  years 
I  have  endured  the  biting  winter's  blast, 
And  the  severer  heats  of  parching  summer.  Howe. 

Parchment,  s.     [Fr.  parchemin  ;  Lat.  per- 
gamena.~\     Skins   dressed    for    writing : 
(among  traders,  the  skins  of  sheep  are 
called  parchment,  those  of  calves  vellum). 
Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  that  the  skin  of 
an  innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment ;  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a 
man?— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

In  the  coffin  that  had  the  books  they  were  found 
as  fresh  as  if  newly  written,  being  written  in  parch- 
ment, and  covered  with  watch  caudles  of  wax. — 
Bacon. 

Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  shew, 
We  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden. 

Pard.  s.  [Lat.pardus;  A.S. paid. — seePrad.] 
Leopard;  panther. 

As  fox  to  lambs,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf ; 
As  pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
Ten  brace  and  more  of  grey-hounds  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his 
chair, 

A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear.        Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  55. 

Pardal.  s.  [Lat.  pardalis.~\   Same  as  Pard. 

Hare. 

The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tyger  cruel. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Pardon,  v.  a.    [Fr.  pardonner.~\ 

1.  Excuse  an  offender. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Rome,  I  pardon'd  you. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 

2.  Forgive  a  crime. 

I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.  —  Jeremiah, 
xxxiii.  8. 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong, 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  II.  i.  2. 

3.  Remit  a  penalty. 

That  thou  may'st  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial  or 
slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Pardon,  s. 

1.  Forgiveness  of  an  offender. 

A  slight  pamphlet  about  the  elements  of  architec- 
ture hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon 
among  my  friends. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Forgiveness  of  a  crime. 

He  that  pleaseth  great  men,  shall  get  pardon  for 
iniquity. — Ecclesiasticus,  xx.  28. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  judge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  167. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  with  tears, 
Watering  the  ground  ?  Ibid.  x.  10S7. 

There  might  you  see 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds.  Ibid.  iii.  491. 

3.  Remission  of  penalty ;  forgiveness  re- 
ceived. 

A  man  may  be  safe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  dark  and  doubtful  as  to  his  apprehen- 
sions; secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in  the 
ignorance  of  it ;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the 
disconsolate,  uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and  fears, 
at  length  go  out  of  the  world,  not  knowing  whither 
he  goes. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  exemption  from 
punishment. 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

Pardonable,  adj.    Venial;  excusable. 
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That  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwithstanding 
by  so  much  more  pardonable,  by  how  much  the 
exigencies  of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing 
otherwise  is  greater,  unless  this  necessity  or  diffi- 
culty have  originally  risen  from  ourselves.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner  is 
pardonable  enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm  he  is  in- 
tolerable.— South,  Sermons. 

What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek 
or  Latin,  will  believe  me  when  we  confess  we  derive 
all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  ancient  fountains  ? 
— Dryden. 

Pardonableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pardonable;  venialness  ;  susceptibility 
of  pardon. 

Saint  John's  word  is,  all  sin  is  transgression  of 
the  law ;  Saint  Paul's,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death : 
put  these  two  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the  natural 
pardonableness  of  sin  vanishes  away. — Bishop  Hall. 

Pardonably,  adv.  In  a  pardonable  manner  ; 
venially ;  excusably. 

I  may  judge  when  1  write  more  or  less  pardon- 
ably.— Dryden. 

Pardoner,  s. 

1.  One  who  forgives  another. 

This  is  his  pardon,  purchased  by  such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  carried  about  the  pope's  indi- 
gencies. 

To  avoydethis  great  travayle,  it  shall  be  best  for 
you  to  saye,  as  the  pardoners  did  by  their  pardons, 
and  as  your  purgatorye  priests  saye,  No  penye,  no 
paternoster !  —  Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shaxlon, 
F.  ii. :  1516. 

Pare.  v.  a.  [Fr.  parer.~\  Cut  off  extremities 
of  the  surface;  cut  away  by  little  and  little; 
diminish  :  (if  pare  be  used  before  the  thing 
diminished,  it  is  followed  immediately  by 
its  accusative ;  if  it  precedes  the  thing 
taken  away,  or  agrees  in  the  passive  voice 
with  the  thing  taken  away,  as  a  nomina- 
tive, it  then  requires  a  particle,  as  away, 
off)- 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more  hea- 
venly in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned 
as  superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any  case  pare 
away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  service. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home ; 
But  pared  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly 
scratch'd. — 
'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  2. 

The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be 
burned  in  the  hand. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin  ; 
He  pares  his  npple  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 

Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  first 
look  into  his  own ;  he  must  pare  off  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  and  not  without  holiness  approach  to  the 
holiest  of  all  holies. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

All  the  mountains  were  pared  off  the  earth,  and 
the  surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  convexity 
every  where  with  the  surface  of  the  sea. — T.  Burnet, 
Tlteory  of  the  Earth. 

The  most  poetical  parts,  which  are  description 
and  images,  were  to  be  pared  away,  when  the  body 
was  swollen  into  too  large  a  bulk  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stage. — Dryden. 

The  sword,  as  it  was  justly  drawn  by  us,  so  can  it 
scarce  safely  be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great 
troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and  reduced, 
as  that  we  may  be  under  no  apprehensions. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Yet  in  some  things  methinks  she  fails ; 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Dorset,  Artemisia. 

Paregoric,  adj.    [Gr.  irapriyoptKOQ.']  Having 
the  power  to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage. 
Paregoric,  s.     Medical  preparation  which 
comforts  and  assuages. 

It  [tar-water]  is  of  admirable  use  in  fevers,  being 
at  the  same  time  the  surest,  safest,  and  most  effec- 
tual both  paregorick  and  cordial. — Bishop  Berkeley, 
Siris,  §  75. 

Parenchyma.  5.  [Gr.  Trapeyx'i'jua.]  In  Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Physiology.  Cellular 
tissue  lying  between,  and  embedding,  ves- 
sels. 
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In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  plants,  these  or- 
gans consist  of  thin  flattened  expansions,  in  which 
the  vascular  portion,  termed '  veins,'  or '  nerves,'  is 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  network,  having  the  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  cellular  tissue— here  termed  the 
'parenchyma;'  and  the  whole  is  invested  with  the 
epidermis.  In  Dicotyledons,  the  vessels  proceed 
immediately  from  the  medullary  sheath.  In  a  few 
rare  examples,  as  in  the  Dracontium  pertusum,  tho 
parenchyma  imperfectly  fills  up  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  veins,  and  large  holes  are  left  through  the 
leaf.  In  the  most  curious  and  interesting  Hydroge- 
ton  fenestralis,  an  aquatic  of  Madagascar,  the  paren- 
chyma is  so  little  developed,  that  the  leaf  appears  to 
consist  entirely  of  the  veins,  and  resembles  those 
skeletons  of  leaves  which  are  sometimes  prepared 
by  maceration  in  water.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  69. 

Parenchymatous,  adj.  Relating  to  the 
parenchyma ;  spongy. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant,  hart's  tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn.  Now  the 
covers  and  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  parenchy- 
matous and  ligneous  parts  of  both  moderately  multi- 
plied, afford  an  hundred  thousand  millions  of  formod 
atoms  in  the  space  of  a  pepper-corn.— Grew. 

Those  parts,  formerly  reckoned  parenchymatous; 
are  now  found  to  be  bundles  of  exceedingly  small 
threads. — Cheyne. 

Parencbymous.  udj.  Parenchymatous  : 
(the  latter  being  the  more  correct  form). 

The  lungs,  and  all  the  other  parenchymous  parts 
of  the  bowels.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  235. 

Parenetical.  adj.  [Gr.  TtapaivtoiQ  =  exhorta- 
tion.]   Hortatory ;  encouraging. 

I  desire  . . .  that  they  would  not  conceive  their 
own  apprehensions  so  parcenetical,  as  if  nothing  but 
vain  jangling  could  be  replied  unto  thein. — Potter, 
On  the  Number  666,  p.  212  :  1647. 

In  an  epistle  parcenetical  to  the  pope  himself, 
S.  Bernard  might  have  leave  to  use  allusions,  and 
after  his  manner  to  be  liberal  of  all  that  the  see  of 
Borne  challenged. — Bishop  Bedell,  Letters,  p.  350. 
Parent,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  parens,  -entis.~\  Father 
or  mother. 

All  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as  their 
parent,  and  all  well-ordered  commonweales  to  love 
her  as  their  chiefest  stay. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

His  custom  was,  during  the  warmer  season  of  the 
year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening  prayer  in 
catechising;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort 
were  wont  to  be  present. — Fell. 

As  a  public  parent  of  the  state, 
My  justice  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fate. 

Dryden.  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  359. 
In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung ; 
And  real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 
In  the  true  parent's  panting  breast  had  strove. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  712. 

Parentage,  s.    Extraction;  birth;  condition 
with  respect  to  the  rank  of  parents. 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful  and  nobly  allied. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii. 
Though  man  esteem  t  hee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  the  Eternal  King. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  235. 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

We  find  him  not  only  boasting  of  his  parentage, 
as  an  Israelite  at  large,  but  particularizing  his  de- 
scent from  Benjamin. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Parental,  adj.  Becoming  parents  ;  per- 
taining to  parents. 

It  overthrows  the  careful  course  and  parental 
provision  of  nature,  whereby  the  young  ones  newly 
excluded  arc  sustained  by  the  dam. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

These  eggs  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  into 
little  worms,  feed  without  any  need  of  parental  care. 
— Derham. 

Young  ladies,  on  whom  parental  controul  sits 
heavily,  give  a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think  that 
they  want  to  be  parents.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 
Parentation.  s.    Something  done  or  said  in 
honour  of  the  dead. 

Let  fortune  this  new  parentation  make 
For  hated  Carthage's  dire  spirit's  sake . 

May,  Translation  of  Due  in,  b.  iv. 
Some  other  ceremonies  were  pra  tised.  which  dif- 
fered not  much  from  those  used  in  parentatious. — 
Archbishop  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  ii.  18. 
Parenthesis,  s.    [Fr.  parenthese  ;  Gr.  -apa, 
iv  =  in  +  Oirnic  =  position.]    Sentence  so  in- 
cluded in  another  sentence,  as  that  it  may 
be  taken  out,  without  injuring  the  sense  of 
that  which  incloses  it,  being  commonly 
marked  thus,  (  ). 
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In  his  Indian  relations  are  contained  strange  and 
incredible  accounts;  he  is  seldom  mentioned  without 
a  derogatory  parenthesis,  in  any  author. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Thou  shalt  be  seen 
(Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between), 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Mr.  Congreve. 
Don't  suffer  every  occasional  thought  to  carry  you 
away  into  a  long  parenthesis,  and  thus  stretch  out 
your  discourse,  and  divert  you  from  the  point  in 
hand. —  Watts,  Logick. 
Parenthetic,  adj.    Pertaining  to  a  paren- 
thesis. 

If  Pope's  temper  had  not  led  him  to  personality, 
the  observation  of  Cleland,  (whom  he  describes  as 
a  man  of  sense  and  of  integrity,  and,  to  be  very 
parenthetic,  who  was  the  Will  Honeycomb  of  the 
Spectator's  club,)  in  a  letter  to  him,  '  that  all 
such  writings  and  discourses  as  touch  no  man,  will 
mend  no  man,'  might  have  given  the  bias  to  his 
pen. — Tyers,  Rhapsody  on  Pope,  p.  33. 
Parenthetical,  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

This  is  a  parenthetical  observation  of  Moses  him- 
self.— Br.  Hales,  On  Deuteronomy ,  xxxii.  31. 
Parenthetically,   adv.     In   a  parenthetic 
manner ;  in  a  parenthesis. 

This  intelligence  is  certainly  mentioned  paren- 
tlietically.  —  Bryant,  Observations  on  Scripture, 
p.  163. 

Parentless.  adj.    Deprived  of  parents. 
Thy  orphans  left  poore,  parentlesse,  alone, 
The  future  time's  sad  miserie  to  mone. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  778. 
Parer.  s.    That  which,  one  who,  pares. 
A  hone  and  a, parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Tusser,  Five  hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
^arergy.  s.  [Gr.  tpyov  =  work.]  Something 
unimportant ;  something  done  by  the  by. 
Scripture  being  serious,  and  commonly  omitting 
snch  parergies,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to  condemn 
all  laughter. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Parget,    s.      [Lat.  paries,  parietis  =  wall.] 

1.  Plaster  laid  upon  walls  of  rooms. 

Gold  was  the  parget;  and  the  ceiling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold  ; 
The  floor  of  jasp  and  emerald  was  dight. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  the  Visions  of  Bellay. 
-  Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
or  parget:  the  finer,  spaad. —  Woodward. 

2.  Paint  laid  on  as  thick  plaster. 

Scorn'd  paintings,  pargit,  and  the  borrow'd  hair. 

Brayton,  Eclogues,  iv. 
Parget,  v.  a.    Plaster  ;  cover  with  plaster. 

A  plaster  .  .  .  that  rather  resembles  true  stone 
than  mortar;  with  which  they  not  only  parget  the 
outside  of  their  houses,  and  trim  it  with  paint  after 
the  Morisco  manner  ;  but  also  spread  the  floors  and 
arches  of  their  room. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of 
some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  129. 

There  are  not  more  arts  of  disguising  our  cor- 
poral blemishes  than  our  moral ;  and  yet,  while  we 
thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities,  we  can- 
not allow  any  the  least  imperfection  of  another's  to 
remain  undetected. — Br.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue,  p.  79. 
Spelt  with  an  z,  perhaps  sounded  as  y. 

If  he  have  bestowed  but  a  little  sum  in  glazing, 
paving,  parieting  of  God's  house,  you  shall  find  it 
in  the  church  window.— Bishop  Hall,  Characters, 
p.  134 :  1608. 

Parget,  v.  n.    Lay  paint  on  the  face. 

She's  above  fifty  too,  and  pargets! 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene. 

These  ruins  of  the  remote  time  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  complete  into  a  perfect  edifice,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  simple  plan :  he  has  rather  pargetted 
them  anew,  and  decorated  them  with  the  most 
modern  ornaments  and  furniture. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Musceus. 
Parhelion,  s.  [Gr.  i'/Xiog  =  sun.]  Mock  sun. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dim  representations  of  it,  that 
we  so  doat  on  in  the  creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were 
for  a  Persian  to  offer  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion, 
instead  of  adoring  the  sun. — Boyle. 

Parial,  or  Pair-royal,  s.    Three  of  a  sort  at 
certain  games  of  cards.    It  is  pronounced 
as  in  the  first  form. 
Each  one  proved  a  fool, 
Yet  three  knaves  in  the  whole, 
And  that  made  up  a  pair-royal.     Butler,  Remains. 
Paries,  s.    [Lat.]    Wall ;  side :  (common 
in  Anatomy  in  the  plural). 

There  is  a  ventricle  [of  the  heart],  commonly  the 
right,  of  large  capacity,  with  such  a  condition  of  its 
parietes. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain 
Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  compris- 
ing Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  xxxv. 
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Parietal-  adj.   [Lat.  parietalis,  from  paries, 
parietis  =  wall.] 

1.  Constituting  the  sides  or  walls. 

The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of 
the  temporal  bones  were  fractured. — Sharp,  Sur- 
gery. 

2.  In  Botany.    See  Placenta. 
Parietine.  s.    Piece  of  a  wall ;  fragment. 

AVe  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this 
island,  amongst  those  parietincs  and  rubbish  of  old 
lloman  towns.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  238. 

Paring,  s.  That  which  is  pared  off  anything; 
rind. 

To  farmers  came  I,  that  at  least 

Their  loaf  and  cheese  once  freed 
For  all  would  eat,  but  found  themselves 
The  parings  now  to  need. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  xiv.  91. 
Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese;  and 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring. — Sliakespear, 
All's  well  that  end's  well,  i.  1. 

To  his  guest  though  no  way  sparing, 
He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  Satires,  b.  ii.  sat.  vi. 
In  May,  after  rain,  pare  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high, 
and  enlarge  their  breadth.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Paris.  ,5.    Native  plant  so  called  ;  oneberry; 

Paris  quadrifolium. 
Parish,  s.  [Low  Lat. parocliia ;  Fr.  paroisse, 
from  the  Gr.  irapoiicia,  i.e.  accolurum  con- 
ventus,  accolatus,  sacra  vicinia.^  Particular 
charge  of  a  secular  priest. 

Dametas  came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merriest 
man  in  a,  parish. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Every  church  is  cither  cathedral,  conventual,  or 
parochial :  cathedral  is  that,  where  there  is  a  bishop 
seated,  so  called  k  cathedra :  conventual  consists  of 
regular  clerks,  professing  some  order  of  religion,  or 
of  a  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  spiritual 
men  :  parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted  for 
saying  divine  service,  and  administering  the  holy 
sacraments  to  the  people  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compass  of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm  was 
first  divided  into  par ishes  by  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  636. — Cowell. 

By  the  catholic  church  is  meant  no  more  than  the 
common  church,  into  which  all  such  persons  as 
belonged  to  that  parish,  in  which  it  was  built,  were 
wont  to  congregate. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed. 

The  tythes  his  parish  freely  paid  he  took ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  or  book. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  42. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  parish;  having  the  care 
of  the  parish. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  1. 

Not  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear, 
Like  Bouzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  49. 

The  office  of  the  church  is  performed  by  the 
parish  priest,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.— Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

The  parish  allowance  to  poor  people,  is  very 
seldom  a  comfortable  maintenance. — Law. 

b.  Maintained  by  the  parish. 

The  ghost  and  the  parish  girl  are  entire  new 
characters. — Gay. 
Parishioner,  s.    One  who  belongs  to  the 
parish. 

I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  pa- 
rishioners; for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you. — 
Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 

I  have  deposited  thirty  marks,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parishioners. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Spenser's  shepherds  are,  for  the  most  part,  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  or  clergymen,  with  only  pious 
parishioners  for  sheep.—  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  Spenser,  i.  487. 

'  I  defy  you,'  said  Mr.  Hazeldean,  triumphantly. 
•But  to  stick  to  the  subject  (which  it  is  monstrous 
hard  to  do  when  one  talks  with  a  parson),  I  only 
just  ask  you  to  look  yonder,  and  tell  me,  on  your 
conscience — I  don't  even  say  as  a  parson,  but  as  a 
parishioner  —  whether  you  ever  saw  a  more  disre- 
putable spectacle  V ' — Lord  Lytlon,  My  Novel,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

Parisyllabic.  adj.  [Lat.  par  =  equal  +  syl- 
laba  =  syllable.]  Having  equal  syllables. 
Specially  applied  in  Grammar  to  such 
classes  in  the  way  of  the  declension  of 
nouns  as  give  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles in  the  Oblique  cases  as  in  the  Nomi- 
native; e.  g.  Lat.  musa  ;  Gr. /toDua  =  muse, 
musae,  novate  =  muse's,  &c.    Opposed  to 
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Imparisyllabic  ;  as  Lat.  lapis  =  stone, 
lapid-is  =  stone's  ;  Gr.  Jco/ia  =  name,  6r6- 
liaroc  =  name's. 
Paritor.  s.    Colloquial,  or  short,  for  Appa- 
ritor. 

You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  paritours; 
you  shall  bo  sentenced  in  the.  spiritual  court.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Parity.  S.    [Fr.  parite  ;  Lat.  paritas,  -atis, 

from  par  =  equal.]  Equality;  resemblance. 

Survey  the  total  set  of  animals,  and  we  may,  in 
their  legs  or  organs  of  progression,  observe  an 
equality  of  length  and  parity  of  numeration;  not 
any  to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  movers  of  one  side 
not  exactly  answered  by  the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Those  accidental  occurrences,  which  excited  So- 
crates to  the  discovery  of  such  an  invention,  might 
fall  in  with  that  man  that  is  of  a  perfect  parity  witli 
Socrates. — Hale. 

By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue,  if  a 
man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass 
upon  him,  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he  sees  and 
knows,  how  much  less  shall  his  heart  be  affected 
with  the  grateful  sense  of  his  favours,  whom  he  con- 
verses with  only  by  imperfect  speculations,  by  the 
discourses  of  reason,  or  the  discoveries  of  faith  ? — 
South,  Sermons. 

Park.  s.  [A.S.  pearruc]  See  extract  from 
Cowell. 

We  have  parks  and  inclosures  of  all  sorts  of  beasts 
and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rare- 
ness, but  likewise  for  dissections  and  trials. — Bacon. 

[A  park  is]  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  and  stored 
with  wild  beasts  of  chase,  which  a  man  may  have  by 
prescription  or  the  king's  grant.  Manwood,  in  his 
forest  law,  defines  it  thus :  a  park  is  a  place  for  pri- 
vilege for  wild  beasts  of  venery,  and  also  for  other 
wild  beasts  that  are  beasts  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
chase :  and  those  wild  beasts  are  to  have  a  firm 
peace  and  protection  there,  so  that  no  man  may 
hurt  or  chase  them  within  the  park,  without  license 
of  the  owner:  a  park  is  of  another  nature  than 
either  a  chase  or  a  warren  ;  for  a  park  must  be  in- 
closed, and  may  not  lie  open  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  a  good 
cause  of  seizure  into  the  king's  hands:  and  the 
owner  cannot  have  action  against  such  as  hunt  in 
his  park,  if  it  lies  open. — Cowell. 

Park.  v.  a.    Inclose  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  wepark'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Parker,  s.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  a  park  ;  park-keeper. 

A  doe  came  trippyng  in  at  the  rere  ward ; 
But,  lorde,  how  the  parker  was  wroth  with  all ! 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  53. 
To  make  good  such  a  justification  by  a  parker, 
forester,  or  warrener,  there  are  these  things  requi- 
site. —  Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  ch.  xl. 

Parlance.  5.  Conversation  ;  talk  :  (noted 
by  Todd  as  a  modern  word ;  '  in  common 
parlance'  is  an  ordinary  expression  for  the 
usual  acceptation  of  words). 

In  common  parlance,  when  you  speak  of  criminal 
actions,  no  man  was  ever  understood  to  mean  the 
prosecution  of  a  crime,  but  the  crime  itself. — British 
Critic,  1793,  On  Wooddeson's  View  of  the  Laws  of 
England. 

One  distinction,  whatever  others  there  may  be,  of 
these  later  wars  is,  that  they  iiave  mostly  been  un- 
distinguished by  great  battles.    No  victories  of 
Talavcra,  of  Vittoria,  of  Leipsic,  of  Waterloo.  The 
ordinary  observation  of  men,  if  not  history,  ignores 
such  wars.  To  the  common  understanding,  and  in 
common  parlance,  the  time  is  not  a  time  of  war,  but 
a  time  of  peace. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  533. 
Parle,  v.  n.  [Fr.  parler.~]    Talk  ;  converse ; 
discuss  any  thing  orally.  Obsolete. 
We  came  to  parte  of  the  publique  weale, 
Confirming  our  quarell  with  maine  and  might, 
With  swords  and  no  words  we  tried  ourappealc, 
Instead  of  reason  declaring  our  zeale. 

Mirrour  for  3Iagistrates,  p.  281. 
Their  purpose  is  to  parte,  to  court,  and  dance. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
Knute,  finding  himself  too  weak,  began  to  parte. 
— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  vi. 
Parle,  s.    Conversation;  talk;  oral  treaty; 
oral  discussion  of  any  thing.  Rhetorical. 
Of  all  the  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
The  bishop,  by  a  parle,  is,  with  a  show 
Of  combination,  cunningly  betray'd.  Daniel. 

Why  meet  we  thus,  like  wrangling  advocates, 
To  urge  the  justice  of  our  cause  with  words? 
1  hate  this  parle;  'tis  tame  :  if  we  must  meet, 
Give  ine  my  arms.      Rowe,  Ambitious  Stepmother. 
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Parley,  v.  n.  Treat  by  word  of  mouth ; 
t;il k ;  discuss  anything  orally  :  (used  in 
war  for  a  meeting  of  enemies  to  talk). 

A  Turk  desired  the  captain  to  send  some,  with 
whom  they  might  more  conveniently  parley. — 
Knollet,  History  of  the  Turks. 

He  parleys  with  her  a  while,  as  imagining  she 
would  advise  him  to  proceed. — Broome. 

Parley.  s .  Oral  treaty ;  talk  ;  conference ; 
discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them,  than  by 
the  sword. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley  : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  ."5. 
Let  us  resolve  never  to  have  any  parley  with  our 
lusts,  but  to  make  some  considerable  progress  in 
our  repentance. — Calamy. 

Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  the 
most  trivial  things,  he  pronounced  as  tieason  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  unto  God.— Fell. 

Xo  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd ; 
'Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid. 

Hryden. 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain  ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain. 

Id.,Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Yet  when  some  better-fated  youth 

Shall  with  his  amorous  parley  move  thee, 
Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth, 
Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  thee. 

Prior,  Answer  to  Cliloe  Jealous. 

Parliament,  s.  [Low  Lat.  parliamentum ; 
Fr.  purlement.~\ 

[Parliament~\  in  England  [is]  the  assembly  of  the 
king  and  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  namely,  the 
lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  commons, 
for  the  debating  of  matters  touching  the  common- 
wealth, especially  the  making  and  correcting  of 
laws ;  which  assembly  or  court  is,  of  all  others,  the 
highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. — Cowell. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  3. 
The  true  use  of  parliaments  is  very  excellent  ; 
let  them  be  often  called,  and  continued  as  long  as  is 
necessary. — Bacon. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound . 

Far  be. the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 
These  are  mob  readers:  if  Virgil  and  Martial 
stood  for  parliament-men,  we  know  who  would 
carry  it. — Hryden. 
Parliamentarian,  s.     One  of  those  who 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  parliament 
against  the  king,  in  the  great  rebellion. 
The  very parliamentariansreyerenecd  him  [bishop 
Sanderson]  for  his  learning  and  his  virtue. — Aubrey, 
Anecdotes,  ii.  524. 
Parliamentarian,  adj.    Serving  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 
He  found  Oxford  empty  as  to  scholars,  but  pretty 
well  replenished  with  parliamentarian  soldiers. — 
A.  Wood,  Life  of -Himself :  1646. 

Parliamentary,  adj.  Enacted  by  parlia- 
ment ;  pertaining  to  parliament. 

To  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  or  lines, 
and  conquest,  were  added  two  more;  the  authorities 
parliamentary  and  papal. — Bacon. 

Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts  or  constitu- 
tions, made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons. — Sir  M.  Hale. 
Parliamenteer.  .?.  Parliamentarian.  Hare. 
Colonel  Blaffge,  roving  about  the  country  very 
early  with  a  troop  of  stout  horsemen,  met  with  a 
party  of  parliamenteers  or  rebels,  of  at  least  200,  at 
Long  Crendon. — A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himself :  16i5. 

Parlour,  s.  [Fr.  par loir ;  Italian,  parlatorio.'] 

1.  Room  in  monasteries,  where  the  religious 
meet  and  converse. 

2.  Room  in  houses  elegantly  furnished  for 
reception  or  entertainment. 

Back  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 
And  soon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  a  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were  to 
rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  his  own  use 'J— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  would  be  infinitely  more  shameful,  in  the  dress 
of  the  kitchen,  to  receive  the  entertainments  of  tne 
parlour.— South,  Sermons. 

Roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade. 

Hryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  81. 
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Parlous,  adj.    Old  form  of  Perilous. 

1.  Dangerous. 

The  more  part  of  writers  wero  wholly  given  to 
serve  antichristes  affectes  in  the  parelouse  ages  of 
the  churche. — Bale,  in  Ltland's  New  Year's  Gift, 
E.  1.  b. 

2.  Keen  ;  shrewd. 

Sure  some  pedagogue  stood  at  your  elbow,  and 
made  it  itch  with  this  parlous  criticism  ! — Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Hefence  of  tlie  Humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Midas  . . .  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a.  parlous  wit. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc,  165. 
Parmacity.  s.  Spermaceti. 

Telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
AY  as  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Parochial,  adj.  [Low  Lat.  ]>arochialis,  from 
parochia  —  parish.]  Belonging  to  a  parish. 
The  married  state  of  parochial  pastors  hath  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  more  exact  and 
universal  pattern  of  holy  living,  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Parochiality.  s.  State  of  being  parochial. 
For  this  especial  reason  the  second  rate  should  be 
quashed,  because  in  confirming  the  second  rate  it 
would  be  for  the  justices  to  take  upon  themselves  in 
effect  to  determine  the  parochiality  of  colleges. — 
Dr.  Marriot,  On  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  both 
the  Universities,  p.  32 :  1769. 

Parochially,  adv.  In  a  parish  ;  by  parishes. 
The  bishop  was  to  visit  his  whole  diocess,  pa- 
rochially, every  year. — Bisliop  Stillingfleet,  Charge, 
p.  40 :  1690. 

Parochian.  adj.    Belonging  to  a  parish. 

A  computation  is  taken  of  all  the  parochian 
churches. — Bacon,  Considerations  on  the  Church  of 
England. 

Parochian.  s.    Parishioner.  Rare. 

[They]  have  inticed  their  parochians,  and  their 
auditories,  to  conceive  erroneous  opinions.  —  Lord 
Burghley,  Speech  in  Strype's  Life  of  Archbislwp 
Parker,  p.  456. 

Parodical.  adj.  Copying  after  the  manner 
of  parody.  Rare. 

This  version  is  very  paraphrastic,  and  sometimes 
parodical. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
iii.  425. 

Parody,  s.  [Fr.  parodie ;  Gr.  wapocia.~] 
Kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  of  an 
author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and  by  a 
slight  change  adapted  to  some  new  pur- 
pose. 

They  were  satirick  poems,  full  of  parodies-,  that 
is,  of  verses  patched  up  from  great  poets,  and  turned 
into  another  sense  than  their  author  intended  them. 
— Hryden,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added,  together 
with  some  of  the  parodies  and  allusions  to  the  most 
excellent  of  the  moderns. — Pope,  Dunciad. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason,  this  twenty-nine  was 
not  sent  to  the  greengrocer,  but  became  popular ; 
there  was  even  the  weakest  of  parodies  written  on 
it,  entitled  'Eumenides  Duster,' which  Muellner  has 
reprinted.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says, German  Playwrights. 

Parody,  v.  a.    Copy  by  way  of  parody. 

1  have  translated,  or  rather  pa  rod  led,  a  "poem  of 
Horace,  in  which  1  introduce  you  advising  me. — 
Pope. 

Parol,  adj.    Verbal;  by  word  of  mouth. 

He  is  tenant  by  custom  to  the  planets,  of  whom 
he  holds  the  twelve  houses  by  lease  parol. — Sir  T. 
Oeerbury,  Characters,  sign.  L  4. 

Proofs  (to  which  in  common  speech  the  name  of 
evidence  is  usually  confined)  are  either  written  or 
parol,  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.— Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laics  of  England. 

Parole,  s.  [Fr.]  Word  given  as  an  assu- 
rance ;  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  not 
to  go  away. 

Love's  votaries  enthral  each  other's  soul. 
Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole.  Cleaveland. 

Be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  do  not  fall  in 
love  :  because  I  have  a  scruple  whether  you  can  keep 
your  parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the  ladies. 
—Swift. 

Paronomasia,  s.  [Gr. ;  from  ovoua  =  name.] 
Rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by  the  change 
of  a  letter  or  syllable,  several  things  are 
alluded  to    In  Latin  ugnominatio. 

The  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis; 
.  ..  thegingle  of  a  more  poor  paronomasia.— Hry- 
den, Letter  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

Paronomasy.  s.  English  fori"  of  Paro- 
nomasia. 
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Some  words  are  to  be  culled  out  for  ornament  and 
colour :  ...  we  must  not  play  or  riot  too  much  with 
them,  as  in  paronomasics. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhetorick, 
biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  metaphors,  lofty 
hyperboles,  panmomasies,  oxymorons,  lie  very  near 
upon  the  confines  of  jocularity. — Barrow,  Sermon 
against  Foolish  Talking. 

Paronomastical.  adj.  Belonging  to  a  paro- 
nomasy. 

Paronomastical  allusion  is  sufficient ;  and  Thy- 
atira  of  itself  sounds  near  enough  to  Thygatira.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  preface. 

Paronychia,  s.     [Gr.  irap<avvxia,  from  <W£, 

otwxoc  =  nail  of  finger.]    Felon;  whitlow. 
Paroquet,  s.  Parakeet. 

The  great,  red,  and  blue,  are  parrots;  the  middle- 
most, called  poppinjays;  and  the  lesser  paroquets'. 
in  all  above  twenty  sorts. — Grew. 

I  would  not  give  my  paroquet 
For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.     Prior,  The  Dove. 
Paronymous.   adj.    [Gr.  Traptbrvfioc,  from 
oi  t>/(d  =  name.]    Resembling  another  word. 
Show  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology  of 
terms,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous  or 
kindred  names. —  Walts. 

Parotid,  adj.    [Gr.  Trapw-ic,  from  Trapa  +  ore, 
wroi;  =  ear.]    Near  the  ears:  (applied,  in 
Anatomy,  to  a  pair  of  the  salivary  glands). 
Beasts  and  birds,  having  one  common  use  of  spit- 
tle, are  furnished  with  the  parotid  glands,  which 
help  to  supply  the  mouth  with  it. —  Grew. 
Used  substantially. 

The  salivary  glands  in  the  carnivorous  Dasyures 
consist  of  a  small  parotid  and  a  large  submaxillary 

gland  on  each  side  The  opossums  and  bandicoots 

present  a  similar  salivary  system.  In  thePhalangista 
vulpina  there  is  a  sublingual  gland  on  each  side,  of  a 
firm  texture,  about  one  inch  in  length  and  three 
lines  broad ;  a  roundish  submaxillary  gland  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut;  and  a  broad  and  Hat  parotid, 
larger  than  in  the  entomophagous  or  sarcophagous 
marsupials.  The  parotid  glands  are  relatively 
larger  in  the  koala,  in  which  the  duct  takes  the 
usual  course  over  the  masseter  and  enters  the  mouth 
opposite  the  third  true  molar,  counting  backwards. 
In  the  wombat  I  found  the  parotid  glands  very 
thin,  situated  upon  both  the  outer  and  inner  side  of 
the  broad  posterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  ...  In 
rodents,  as  in  marsupials,  the  proportions  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paroxysm,  s.  [Gr.  Trapo£vap:6c  ;  6£w£  =  sharp.] 
Fit ;  periodical  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease,  in  the  change  of 
the  paroxysm— Dryden. 

Amorous  girls,  through  the  fury  of  an  hysterick 
paroxysm,  are  cast  into  a  trance  for  an  hour. — 
Harvey. 

The  greater  distance  of  time  there  is  between  the 
paroxysms,  the  fever  is  less  dangerous,  but  more 
obstinate. — Arbuthnot. 

If  such  a  contest  had  raged  in  any  Greek  city,  the 
streets  would  have  run  with  blood.  But  even  in  the 
paroxysms  of  faction,  the  Roman  retained  his  gra- 
vity, his  respect  for  law,  and  his  tenderness  for  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-citizens. — Macaulay,  Lays  of  An- 
cient Rome,  Virginia,  introd. 

The  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  is  plainly  a  com- 
pound of  pain  and  something  else.  Of  the  pain 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  there  needs  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  pain  to  account  for  the  dying 
feeling  which  attends  every  paroxysm,  and  for  actual 
death  in  a  paroxysm  at  last. — Hr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  xxxvii. 

Paroxysmal,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 

a  paroxysm. 
Paroxysmist.  s.  Specially  applied  in  Ge- 
ology to  one  who  assumes  violent  opera- 
tions of  nature,  rather  than  ordinary  and 
continued  ones  ;  Catastrophist,  as  opposed 
to  Uniformitarian. 

The  argument  of  the  paroxysmist .  . .  would  pro- 
bably be  something  like  the  following.  —  Natural 
History  Magazine. 
Parr.       ?  Young  of  the  ordinary  salmon  : 
?  adult  of  an  allied  species.   See  Salmon. 
Parricide,  s.    [from  Lat.  parricida.'] 

1.  One  who  destroys  his  father. 

I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunder  bend ; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.W.  1. 

2.  One  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to  whom 
he  owes  particular  reverence,  as  his  coun- 
try or  patron. 
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Parricide,  s.  [from  IL&t.parricidium.']  Mur- 
der of  a  father ;  murder  of  one  to  whom 
reverence  is  due. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  military  virtue  ap- 
proved, and  likewise  a  good  law-maker;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  parricides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Morat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base; 
And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone, 
He  will  by  parricide  secure  the  throne. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 
Parricidal,  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
committing  parricide. 

On  brothers'  and  on  fathers'  empty  beds 
The  killers  lay  their  parricidal  heads. 

May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  vii. 

Parricidious.  adj.    Parricidal.  Hare. 

He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidious 
animal,  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  him. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Parrot,  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Bird  of  the  genus  Psittacus,  so  called. 
Some  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ll. 
The  first  class  [of  the  Psittacida;]  is  . . .  comprised 
of  the  splendidly  attired  Maccaics. . . .  The  second 
subfamily  ...  is  represented  by  the  short  and  even- 
tailed  species  usually  called '  par  excellence  'parrots. 
. . .  The  third  is  .  .  .  the  cockatoo  division ;  . . .  the 
fourth  is  named  Loriana,  from  a  group  of  parrots 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lories ; . . .  the 
fifth  is  that  of  the  Broad-tails.— P.  T.  Selby,  in  Na- 
turalist's  Library,  Parrots. 

\Parrot,  Parakeet. — French  perroquet  is  derived  by 
Menage  from  Perrot,  the  dim.  of  Pierre,  Peter,  from 
the  habit  of  giving  men's  names  to  animals  with 
which  we  are  specially  familiar,  as  Magpie  (for 
Margery-pie,  French  Margot),  Jack-daw,  Jack-ass, 
Robin-redbreast.  When  parrot  passed  into  English 
it  was  not  recognised  as  a  proper  name,  and  was 
again  humanised  by  the  addition  of  the  familiar 
Poll ;  Poll-parrot.  Probably  Menage  was  wrong  in 
deriving  perroquet  from  Perrot,  though  right  in  the 
general  principle.  Spanish  Perico,  the  short  for 
Peter,  also,  as  well  as  the  dim.  periquito,  signifies  a 
parrot,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  form  that  French 
perroquet  and  English  parakeet  have  been  derived. 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Parrot,  v.  a.  Repeat  as  a  parrot,  i.e.  by  rote, 
without  understanding. 

Parroting,  verbal  abs.  Parrot-like  repetition. 

But  much  even  of  the  poetry  [of  Churchill]  is 
nothing  more  than  an  echo— an  unscrupulous  ap- 
propriation and  parroting — of  the  phrases  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  often  of  such  as  had  become  uni- 
versally current  and  familiar.  What  best  suited 
Churchill  was,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  came 
readiest  to  hand.— Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.ii.  p.  288. 
Parry,  v.n.  [Fr.  parer.~\  Ward  off;  put  by 
thrusts  in  fencing. 

A  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  fence,  and  will  put 
all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand  parrying,  has 
the  odds  against  a  moderate  fencer. — Loc/ce. 

I  could,  thou  seest,  in  quaint  dispute, 
By  dint  of  logick  strike  thee  mute ; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry. 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo.vary.    Prior,  Alma,  iii.  3S0 
Parry,  v.  a.    Turn  aside. 

It  enables  him  to  put  by  and  parry  some  subjects 
of  conversation,  which  might  possibly  lay  him  under 
difficulties  both  what  to  say  and  how  to  look. — Lord 
Chesterfield, 

Vice  parries  wide 
The  undrcaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw. 

Cowper,  Task. 

Parse,  v.  a.  [see  A  per  se.]  Resolve  a 
sentence  into  the  elements  or  parts  of 
speech. 

Let  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  and 
parse  it  over  perfectly. — Aschnm,  Schoolmaster. 

Let  scholars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original,  to 
the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
their  syntax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called  x>ars- 
ing. —  Watts,  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Parsimonious,  adj.    Frugal ;  sparing. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  &  parsi- 
monious; for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  want  supplicth  itself  of 
what  is  next. — Bacon. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare 
us  the  expence  of  many  years,  whereas  a  long  parsi- 
monious war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money. 
— Addison. 

Parsimonious  age  and  rigid  wisdom.  Rowe. 
Parsimoniously,  adv.     In  a  parsimonious 
manner  ;  covetously  ;  frugally ;  sparingly. 
Our  ancestors  acted  parsimoniously,  because  they 
only  spent  their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their 
posterity ;  whereas  we  squandered  away  the  trea- 
sures of  our  posterity. — Swift. 
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Parsimoniousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Parsimonious  ;  disposition  to  spare 
and  save. 

To  view  the  Moors  in  their  private  roofs,  1  find 
them  without  parsimoniousness,  and  placing  no 
character  of  good  housekeeping  in  abundance  of 
viands.— L.  Addison,  Description  of  Western  Bar- 
bary,  p.  130. 

Parsimony,  s.  [Lat.  parsimonia  ;  parco  = 
I  spare]  Frugality;  covetousness ;  nig- 
gardliness; saving  temper. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many :  parsimony  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent;  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality. — Bacon. 

Although  a  tenpenny  bottle  of  Marsala  and  an 
awful  parsimony  presided  generally  at  the  table,  yet 
the  poor  fellow  was  obliged  to  assume  the  most  frank 
and  jovial  air  of  cordiality. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxx. 

Parsley,  s.  [Lat.  petroselinum;  from  Gr. 
nirpa  =  rock  +  aiXivov  =  parsley.]  Herb  so 
called  of  the  genus  Selinum  ;  Muchgood 
is  given  as  a  synonym  in  the  old  herbals, 
but  with  doubtful  propriety. 

A  wench  married  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. — Shake- 
spear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
Green  beds  of  parsley  near  the  river  grow. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Gcorgics,  iv.  181. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley  bed,  as 
they  use  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  became  his 
mother. — Locke. 

Parsnep.  s.  [abbreviated  or  divided  form  of 
Lat.  pastinaca  =  carrot  +  nep  =  turnip.]  Ve- 
getable so  called. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  bunches  of  parsneps  and  turneps  in  his 
right  hand. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Parson,  .s.  [Lat.  persona  =  mask,  character, 
person.] 

1.  Rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish  ;  one  who 
has  a  parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

Abbot  was  preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  before  he  had  been  : 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  parish  church.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  parson  put  on  the  shovel-hat,  which — con-  ' 
joined  with  other  details  in  his  dress  peculiarly 
clerical,  and  already,  even  then,  beginning  to  be  out 
of  fashion  with  churchmen— had  served  to  fix  upon 
him,  emphatically,  the  dignified  but  antiquated  style 
and  cognomen  of  'Parson,'  and  took  his  way  towards 
the  Home  Farm,  at  which  he  expected  to  find  the 
Squire.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Clergyman. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  ho  lies  asleep ; 
Then,  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Parsonage,  s. 

1.  Benefice  of  a  parish. 

I  have  given  him  the  iwsonage  of  the  parish.— 
Addison. 

2.  House  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the 
incumbent. 

Dined  by  two  o'clock  at  the  Queen's  Head,  and 
then  straggled  out  alone  to  iha  parsonage.—  Gray, 
Letters. 

Part.  s.    [Lat.  pars,  partis.~\ 

1 .  Something  less  than  the  whole ;  portion  ; 
quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity. 

Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp 
to  meet  with  God;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether 
parttf  the  mount.— Exodus,  xix.  17. 

Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

This  law  wanted  not  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight ;  for  it  took  away  occasion  to  pry  into  the 
king's  title. — Bacon. 

The  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  slain  or  taken. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Henry  had  divided 
The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  which  were  emi- 
nent, lie  had  very  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a 
very  great  scholar  in  the  political  parts  of  learning. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

When  your  judgement  shall  grow  stronger,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  part  by  part,  those  works 
which  have  given  reputation  to  the  masters. — Dry- 
den. 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood ; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Id. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  do  they  not 
contain  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts  .'—Locke. 

2.  Member. 

He  fully  possessed  the  revelation  he  had  received 
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from  God;  all  the  parts  were  formed,  in  his  mind, 
into  one  harmonious  body. — Locke. 

3.  Particular  ;  distinct  species. 

Eusebius  brings  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour 
that  are  proper  for  women,  as  sewing,  knitting, 
spinning,  and  all  other  parts  of  housewifery. — Law. 

4.  Ingredient  in  a  mingled  mass. 

Many  irregular  and  degenerate  parts,  by  the  de- 
fective oeconomy  of  nature,  continue  complicated 
with  the  blood.— (Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

5.  That  which,  in  division,  falls  to  each. 

Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  share. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone. 

Had  I  been  won,  1  had  deserved  your  blame ; 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Id.,  Helen  to  Paris. 

G.  Proportional  quantity. 

It  was  so  strong,  that  never  any  fill'd 
A  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instuTd, 
And  drunk  it  off;  but  'twas  before  allaid 
With  twenty  parts  in  water.  Chapman. 

7.  Share ;  concern. 

Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same. — Hebrews,  ii.  14. 

There  happened  to  be  a  man  of  Belial,  whose 
name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of  Biehri,  a  Benjamito; 
and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  We  have  no  part 
in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse;  every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel.— 2  Samuel, 
xx.  1. 

The  ungodly  made  a  covenant  with  death,  because 
they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it.  —  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  i.  16. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was  will- 
ing to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  of  Achilles, 
who  had  no  part  in  his  fault. — Pope. 

8.  Side  ;  party  :  interest ;  fact :  (to  t&kepart 
is  to  act  in  favour  of  another.) 

Michael  Cassio, 
When  I  have  spoken  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.      Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

And  that  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Let  not  thy  divine  heart 

Forethink  me  any  ill ; 
Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 

And  may  thy  fears  fulfil.  Donne. 

Some  other  power 
As  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  61. 

Call  up  their  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  your  example ; 
that  so  natural  ambition  might  take  part  with 
reason  and  their  interest  to  encourage  imitation. — 
Glanville. 

A  brand  preserved  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's part. 

Waller. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part  -. 
That  one,  though  warm,  decides  more  slow, 
Than  t'other  executes  the  blow. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  156. 

9.  Something  relating  or  belonging. 

For  Zelmane's  part,  she  would  have  been  glad 
of  the  fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  sweet  burden 
of  Philoclea,  but  that  she  feared  she  might  receive 
some  hurt.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labour, 
which  may  restrain  or  embase  the  freedom  of  my 
judgement. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
that  shall  not  be  brought  to  light,  within  the  world. 
— Burnet. 

10.  Particular  office  or  character. 

The  pneumatical  part,  which  is  in  all  tangible 
bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  pcr- 
formeth  the  parts  of  the  air;  as,  when  you  knock 
upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is,  in  part,  created 
by  the  air  on  the  outside,  and,  in  part,  by  the  air  in 
the  inside.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Store  of  plants,  the  effects  of  nature ;  and  where 
the  people  did  their  par*,  such  increase  of  maize.— 
Heylin. 

Accuse  not  nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  561. 

11.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. 

That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  give  it  me,  for  I 
am  slow  of  study.— Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
i.  2. 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes :  we  must  not 
chuse  which  part  we  shall  act ;  it  concerns  us  only 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  it  well.— Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

12.  Business ;  duty. 


PART 

Let  thorn  be  so  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves.— 
Bacon. 

13  Action ;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord, 
And  chide  him  hither  straight:  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  disease. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

14.  Relation  reciprocal. 

Inquire  not  whether  the  sacraments  confer  pi-ace 
by  their  own  excellency,  because  they,  who  affirm 
they  do,  require  so  much  duty  on  our  parts,  as  they 
also  do,  who  attribute  the  effect  to  our  moral  dis- 
position.— Jeremy  Taylvr. 

The  Scripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  covenant 
of  God's  part  and  ours;  namely,  that  he  will  be 
our  God,  and  w-e  shall  be  his  people. — Archbishop 
Titlotson. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence,  or  want  of  art, 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arctic,  ii.  436. 

In  the  plural. 

a.  Qualities ;  powers ;  faculties  or  accom- 
plishments. 

Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that  hath 
the  example  before  his  eyes  of  Amphialus;  where 
are  all  heroical  parts  but  in  Amphialus  f— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their 
own  lewd  liberty. — Id. 

1  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  such  parts 
of- mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  of  all 
prosperous  events  to  make  him  magnificent.  — 
South,  Sermons. 

Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether  of  our 
parts,  our  time,  or  money,  that  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  not  for  such  ends 
as  are  suitable  to  his  glory,  are  as  great  absurdities 
and  failings. — Law. 

Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
men  of  parts. — Macanlay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  The  Earl  of  Chatham. 

b.  Quarters ;  regions  ;  districts. 

Although  no  man  was,  in  our  parts,  spoken  of, 
but  he,  for  his  manhood ;  yet,  as  though  therein  he 
excelled  himself,  he  was  called  the  courteous  Am- 
phialus.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  and  had 
given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece. 
Acts,  xx.  2. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaint,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death,  in  sundry  shapes,  appears. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  the  jEneid,  ii.  49S. 

For  the  most  part.  Commonly  ;  oftener  than 

otherwise. 

Of  a  plain  and  honest  nature/or  the  most  part, 
they  were  found  to  be. — Heylin. 
In  good  part ;  in  ill  part.    Well  done ;  ill 
done. 

God  accepteth  it  in  good  part,  at  the  hands  of 
faithful  men. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Part.  adv.    Partly  ;  in  some  measure. 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew'd  me, 
And  part  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
I'll  lend  you  something. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  4. 

Part.  v.  a. 

1.  Divide;  share;  distribute. 

All  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things 
common ;  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and 
parted  them  to  all  men  as  every  man  had  need.— 
Acts,  ii.  45. 

Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be 
Topai't  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'n  with  thee. 

Pope. 

2.  Separate ;  disunite. 

Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
buried ;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  ought 
but  death  part  thee  and  me.— Ruth,  i.  17. 

All  the  world, 
As  'twere  the  business  of  mankind  to  part  us, 
Is  arm'd  against  my  love.  Dryden,  All  for  Love,  ii.  1. 

3.  Break  into  pieces. 

Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon.— Levi- 
ticus,  ii.  6. 

4.  Keep  asunder. 

In  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

5.  Separate  combatants. 

Who  said 

King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  4. 
J ove  did  both  hosts  survey, 
And,  when  he  pleased  to  thunder,  part  the  fray. 

Waller. 
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The  liver  minds  his  own  affair; 
Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses, 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  438. 

Part.  v.  7i. 

1.  Be  separated. 

Powerful  hands  will  not  part 
Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  153. 
'Twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

Dryden. 

2.  Quit  each  other. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

This  was  the  design  of  a  people,  that  were  at  li- 
berty to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  hi  one 
body. — Locke. 

What !  part,  for  ever  pa rt?  unkind  Ismena; 
Oh!  can  you  think,  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful, 
As  it  would  be  to  live  without  thee  ?  Smith. 

If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  ray  health,  I 
shall  make  a  third  journey ;  if  not,  we  must  part,  as 
all  human  creatures  \\a.\e  piarted. — Swift. 

3.  Take  farewell. 

Nuptial  bower !  by  ine  adorn'd,  from  theo 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  281. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.— Swift. 

4.  Have  share. 

As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they 
shall  part  alike. — 1  Samuel,  xxx.  24. 
Part  with.     Quit ;  resign  ;  lose ;  be  sepa- 
rated from. 

For  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy : 
And  for  her  sake,  1  will  not  part  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting  tcith 
her  beloved  husband,  heartily  desired  of  God  his  life 
or  society,  upon  any  condit  ions  t  hat  were  not  sinful. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 
With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart : 
And  that  I  may  successful  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love.  Waller. 

Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death. 

Saitdys. 

Lixiviate  salts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies  of 
vegetables,  they  dispose  them  to  part  readily  with 
their  tincture,  yet  some  tinctures  they  do  not  only 
draw  out,  but  likewise  alter. — Boyle. 

The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  some  of  the 
first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce  ever 
part  with. — Locke. 

What  a  despicable  figure  must  mock-patriots 
make,  who  venture  to  be  hanged  for  the  ruin  of 
those  civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather  than 
part  with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of 
battle ! — Addison,  Freeholder. 

The  good  things  of  this  world  so  delight  in,  as  re- 
member, that  we  are  to  part  tvith  them,  to  exchange 
them  for  more  durable  enjoyments. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  plainly  de- 
termines, that  the  best  way  to  make  them  blessings 
is  to  part  with  them. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Part.  v.  n.    [from  Fr.  partir.'}    Go  away  ; 
set  out ;  depart. 

So  parted  they;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  652. 
Not  thus  I  promised  when  thy  father  lent 
Thy  needless  succour  with  a  sad  consent ; 
Embraced  me,  parting  for  th'  Etrurian  land, 
And  sent  me  to  possess  a  large  command. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  xi.  65. 

Partable.  adj.  Divisible ;  capable  of  being- 
parted.  Rare. 

His  hot  love  was  partable  among  three  other  of 
his  mistresses. — Camden,  Remains. 
Partage.  s.   [Fr.]   Division  ;  act  of  sharing 
or  parting. 

Men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
equal possession  of  the  earth,  having  found  out  a 
way  how  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land  than 
he  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by  receiving,  in 
exchange,  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver :  this 
partage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  private  posses- 
sions, men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the  bounds 
of  society,  without  compact,  only  by  putting  a  value 
on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in  the  use  of 
money. — Locke. 
Partake,  v.  n.  pret. partook  :  part.  pass,  par- 
taken. 

1.  Have  share  of  anything  ;  take  share  with  : 
(commonly  used  with  of  before  the  thing- 
shared  ;  Locke  uses  it  with  in). 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own, 
All  shall  be  yours  while  I  command  the  crown. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  359. 
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Truth  and  falsehood  have  no  other  trial,  but 
reason  and  proof  which  they  made  use  of  to  make 
themselves  knowing,  and  so  must  others  too,  that 
will  partake  in  their  knowledge.—  Locke. 

2.  Participate ;  have  something  of  the  pro- 
perty, nature,  claim,  or  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
partly  of  a  judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general. 
— Bacon. 

3.  Be  admitted  to  ;  not  be  excluded. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  ; 
We  speak  no  treason. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

Partake,  v.  a. 

1.  Share  ;  have  part  in. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  1. 
At  season  fit, 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  51)7. 
My  royal  father  lives, 
Let  every  one  partake  the  general  joy. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 

2.  Admit  to  part ;  extend  participation  to. 
Obsolete. 

My  friend,  night  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity, 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake.  Spenser. 
Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
Partaker,  s.    One  who  partakes. 

1.  Partner  in  possessions ;  sharer  of  any- 
thing ;  associate  with  :  (commonly  with  of 
before  the  thing  partaken). 

They  whom  earnest  lets  hinder  from  being  par- 
takers of  the  whole,  have  yet,  through  length  of 
divine  service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some 
reasonable  part  thereof.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

His  bitterest  enemies  were  partakers  of  his  kind- 
ness, and  he  still  continued  to  entreat  them  to  ac- 
cept of  life  from  him,  and  with  tears  bewailed  their 
infidelity. — Calamy. 

2.  Sometimes  with  in  before  the  thing  par- 
taken :  (perhaps  of  is  best  before  a  thing, 
and  in  before  an  action). 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  cood  hap. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets. — Matthew,  xxiii.  30. 

3.  I?  Part-taker.  If  so,  a  separate  word.] 
Accomplice  ;  associate. 

When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst 
with  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers. 
—Psalms,  1. 18. 

He  took  upon  him  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Partaking:,  verbal  abs.  Combination;  union 
in  some  bad  design. 

As  it  prevents  factions  and  partakings,  so  it  keeps 
the  rule  and  administration  of  the  laws  uniform. — 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Parted,  adj.  Possessing  accomplishments. 
Hare. 

A  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar,  and 
travelled.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour. 

Paxter.  5.  One  who,,  that  which,  parts  or 
separates. 

The  parter  of  the  fray  was  night,  which,  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from 
the  other. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Parterre.  5.   [Fr.]   Level  division  of  ground 
furnished  with  evergreens  and  flowers. 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poetry ; 
your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower  gardens  are 
epigrammatists  and  sonneteers. — Spectator. 

The  vast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make  ; 
Lo !  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  73. 

Parthenogenesis,  s.  [Gr.  -doOtvor  -  virgin 
+  yh'taic  =  generation.]  In  Biology.  Re- 
production without  immediately  antecedent 
impregnation.  '  On  Parthenogenesis'  is  the 
title  of  a  work  of  Owen's  on  the  subject. 

Partial,  adj. 

1.  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one  party 
in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  question,  more 
than  the  other. 

Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contemptible  and 
base  before  all  tlie  people,  according  as  ye  have  not 
kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  law. — 
— Malachi,  ii.  9, 
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Self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
friends,  and  ill  nature,  passion,  and  revenue  will 
carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others;  and  hence, 
God  hath  appointed  governments  to  restrain  the 
partiality  and  violence  of  men. — Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason:  (with 
to  before  the  party  favoured). 

Thus  kings  heretofore  who  shewed  themselves 
partial  to  a  party,  had  the  service  only  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  people.— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

In  these,  one  may  be  sincercr  to  a  reasonable 
friend  than  to  a  fond  anil  partial  parent.— Pope. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true, 
But  are  not  critieks  to  their  judgement  too  ? 

•  Id.,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  17. 

3.  Affecting  only  one  part ;  subsisting  only 
in  a  part;  not  general;  not  universal;  not 1 
total. 

If  wc  compare  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
earth  with  an  universal  dissolution,  we  may  as  easily 
conceive  an  universal  deluge  from  an  universal  dis- 
solution, as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  partial. — T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

That  which  weakens  religion,  will  at  length  de- 
stroy it ;  for  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  only  s,  par- 
tial destruction  of  it. — South,  Sermons. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  289. 

Partialist.  s.  One  who  is  partial. 

I  say,  as  the  apostle  said,  unto  such  partialis/:;, 
You  will  forgive  me  this  wrong.— Jiishop  Morton, 
Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme,  p.  2i0  :  1633. 
Partiality,  s.    Unequal  state  of  the  judge- 
ment ;  favour  of  one  above  the  other, 
without  just  reason. 

Then  would  the  Irish  party  cry  out  partiality, 
and  complain  he  is  not  used  as  a  subject,  he  is  not 
suffered  to  have  the  free  benefit  of  the  law.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  affec- 
tions, and  not  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things, 
or  the  merits  of  the  cause. — South,  Sermons. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding ;  so  there  is  also  a 
partiality  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  to  know- 
ledge.— Locke. 

Partialize.  v.  a.    Make  partial. 

Such  neighbour-nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

Shakespear ,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
No  man,  drenched  in  hate,  can  promise  to  himself 
the  candidness  of  an  upright  judge ;  his  hate  will 
partialize  his  opinion.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  62. 

Partially,  adv.    In  a  partial  manner. 

1.  With  unjust  favour  or  dislike. 

If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier.         Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  part ;  not  totally. 

That  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  par- 
tially true  in  its  covert  sense.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Err  ours. 

The  message  he  brought,  opened  a  clear  prospect 
of  eternal  salvation,  which  had  been  but  obscurely 
and  partially  figured  in  the  shadows  of  the  law. — 
Rogers. 

Partible,  adj.     Capable  of  being  parted; 
divisible;  separable. 

Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  to- 
gether, that  you  may  open  them,  when  you  take  out 
the  fruit.— Bacon. 

The  same  body,  in  one  circumstance,  is  more 
weighty,  and,  in  another,  is  more  partible. — Sir  K. 
Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

Participable.  adj.    That  may  be  shared  or 

partaken. 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitablo  or 
participable  by  created  beings.  —  Norris,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

Participant,  adj.   Sharing ;  having  share  or 
part:  (with  of). 

During  the  'parliament,  he  published  his  pro- 
clamation, offering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  taken 
arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  against 
him  ;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves.— Bacon. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  par- 
ticipant of  more  than  monkish  speculations.— Sir 
II.  Wotton. 

If  any  part  of  my  body  be  so  mortified,  as  it  be- 
comes like  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies, 
and  is  not  participant  of  influence  derived  from  my 
soul,  because  it  is  now  no  longer  in  it  to  quicken  it. 
-Uale. 

Participant,  s.  Partaker. 
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His  eye  was  forward,  how  he  might  make  his 
people  participants  with  him  in  the  blessing  of  bap- 
tism.—  IValcrhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  4S: 
1(553. 

Relations,  both  in  print  and  manuscript,  composed 
by  their  own  members,  the  participants  in  their 
most  sacred  and  mysterious  rites.  —  IVarburton, 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  p.  15 !. 

Participate,  v.  n. 

1.  Partake ;  have  share. 

Th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel ; 
And  mutually  participate. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

"With  of. 

An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all  his  provisions, 
and  said,  that  as  he  did  communicate  unto  them  his 
store,  so  would  he  participate  of  their  wants. — Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

With  in. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1506. 

2.  Have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both. — Bacon. 

God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

Those  bodies,  which  are  under  a  light,  which  is 
extended  and  distributed  equally  through  all,  should 
participate  of  each  other's  colours. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Have  part  of  something  common  with 
another. 

The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 
with  local  motion,  like  percussions  made  upon  the 
air. — Bacon. 

Participate,  v.  a.  Partake  ;  receive  part  of ; 
share. 

As  Christ's  incarnation  and  passion  can  be  avail- 
able to  no  man's  good  which  is  not  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  neither  can  we  participate  him  without 
his  presence. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  French  seldom  atchieved  any  honourable  acts 
without  Scottish  hands,  who  therefore  are  to  parti- 
cipate the  glory  with  them. — Camden,  Remains. 

Fellowship, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight ;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  389. 

Participation,  s. 

1.  State  of  sharing  something  in  common. 

Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man, 
than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living  ;  because,  in 
society,  this  good  of  mutual  participation  is  so 
much  larger. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with 
the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together 
in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese. — Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  his  queen  might 
give  countenance  of  participation  of  title. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Beyond  participation  lie 

My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief: 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh, 

They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 

Wordsworth,  The  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

2.  Act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having  part  of 
something. 

All  things  seek  the  highest,  and  covet  more  or  less 
the  participation  of  God  himself. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Those  deities  are  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  supreme. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

What  an  honour,  that  God  should  admit  us  into 
such  a  blessed  participation  of  himself! — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Convince  them  that  brutes  have  the  least  partici- 
pation of  thought,  and  they  retract.— Bentley. 

Your  genius  should  mount  above  that  mist,  in 
which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with 
earth  long  involved  it.— Pope. 

3.  Distribution ;  division  into  shares. 

It  sufliceth  not,  that  the  country  hath  wherewith 
to  sustain  even  more  than  to  live  upon  it,  if  means 
be  wanting  whereby  to  drive  convenient  participa- 
tion of  the  general  store  into  a  great  number  of  well- 
deservers  — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Participial,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of  a 

participle. 

The  participle,  with  an  article  before  it,  and  the 
preposition  of  after  it,  becomes  a  substantive,  ex- 
pressing the  action  itself  which  the  verb  signifies. 
This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our 
language,  and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on 
which  it  is  founded;  namely,  that  a  word  which  has 
the  article  before  it,  and  the  possessive  preposition 
of  after  it,  must  be  a  noun ;  and  if  a  noun,  it  ought 
to  follow  the  construction  of  a  noun,  and  not  have 
the  regimen  of  a  verb.   It  is  the  participial  termi- 
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nation  of  this  sort  of  words,  that  is  apt  to  deceive 
us,  and  make  us  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  an  am- 
phibious species,  partly  nouns,  and  partly  verbs. . . . 
That  these  participial  words  are  sometimes  real 
nouns, is  undeniable;  for  they  have  a  plural  number 
as  such  :  as, '  the  outgoings  of  the  morning.'— Bishop 
Lowt/i,  A  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Participle,    s.    [Lat.  parlicipium.~] 

1.  Word  partaking  at  once  the  qualities  of  a 
noun  and  verb. 

A  participle  is  a  particular  sort  of  adjective,  formed 
from  a  verb,  and  together  with  its  signification  of  Mo- 
tion,passion, orsomeother  manner  of  existence,  Mi- 
nifying the  time  thereof. — Clarice,  Latin  Grammar. 

2.  Anything  that  participates  of  different 
things.  Rare. 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 
have  a  motion  in  their  parts :  such  as  oysters  and 
cockles. — Bacon. 
Particle,  s.    [Lat.  particula.~] 

1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  substance. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands,  the 
houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  authority 
in  the  least  particle  to  recede. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  either  to» 
much  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added,  nothing  to 
be  spared:  nor  so  much  as  any  one  par  licle  of  it,  that 
mankind  may  not  be  either  the  better  or  the  worse 
for,  according  as  'tis  applied. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

With  particles  of  heavenly  fire, 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire.  Dryden, 
Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Curious  wits, 
With  rapture,  with  astonishment  reflect, 
On  the  small  size  of  atoms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  particle  of  light. 

Sit  R.  Blackmore. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  that  microscopes  may.  at 
length,  be  improved  to  the  discovery  of  the  pa  Hi- 
des of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Blest  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 

Granville. 

2.  Word  unvaried  by  inflection. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  sharpness 
and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  christian, 
men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  of 
speech  they  used. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Particles  are  the  words,  whereby  the  mind  signi- 
fies what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several  affirma- 
tions and  negations  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration. — Locke. 

In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  n  particle,  consist- 
ing but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reck- 
oned up  above  fifty  several  significations. — Id. 

The  Latin  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  not  as  the  modern  languages,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  lost  syllables. — Id., 
Thoughts  on  Education. 
Particular,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to  single  persons  ;  not  general. 

He,  as  well  with  general  orations,  as  particular 
dealing  with  men  of  most  credit,  made  them  see  how 
necessary  it  was. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  occa- 
sions, as  also  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to  bo  found  in 
the  Holy  Scripture. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Individual ;  one  distinct  from  others. 

Wheresoever  one  plant  drawethsuch  aparticular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualiliet'h  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice,  which  remaineth,  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant ;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good. — Bacon. 

This  is  true  of  actions  considered  in  their  general 
nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  parti- 
cular individual  instances. — South,  Sermons. 

Artists,  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a 
particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas,  have 
often  been  reproached  for  that  omission. — Dryden. 

'  Here  he  is  at  last ! '  said  old  Mr.  Wardle.  '  Pick- 
wick, this  is  Miss  Allen's  brother,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen.  Ben  we  call  him,  and  so  may  you  if  you 
like.  This  gentleman  is  his  very  particular  friend, 
Mr.  '  'Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,'  interposed  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen  :  whereupon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  laughed  in  concert.  Mr.  Pickwick 
bowed  to  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Bob  Sawyer  bowed  to 
Mr.  Pickwick;  Bob  and  his  very  particular  friend 
then  applied  themselves  most  assiduously  to  the 
eatables  before  them;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  an 
opportunity  of  glancing  at  them  both. — Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

3.  Noting  properties  or  things  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memory  ; 
only  that  lie  was  very  studious  and  learned. — Bacon. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distinct. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  tiie  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  power. — Locke. 

it  is  in  pure  compliance  with  this  humour  of 
theirs,  and  from  a  backwardness  in  my  nature  to 
disappoint  any  one  soul  living,  that  1  have  been  so 
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Tory  particular  already. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  oh.  iv. 

5  Single  ;  not  general ;  one  among  many. 

Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been  to  embrace  virtue,  than  any 
new  particular,  sprung  out  of  passion,  and  con- 
trary to  the  former. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

G.  Odd ;  having  something  that  eminently 
distinguishes  him  from  others  :  (commonly 
used  in  a  sense  of  contempt). 
7.  Nice ;  fastidious. 

It  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  drinking-bout. 
But  the  canting  crew  were  not  remarkably  parti- 
cular. The  chairs  were  removed,  and  the  jingling 
of  glasses  announced  the  arrival  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  niatutine  symposion. —  W.  H.  A  ins- 
worth,  Rnokwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Particular,  s. 

1.  Single  instance  ;  single  point. 

1  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  reveal. — Bacon. 

Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  uni- 
versal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universal 
constant  principle ;  the  same  in  all  particulars, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  but  human  nature. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an  angle  in  my 
mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry  is,  whether  such 
a  thing  does  exist,  and  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
pa  rticulars. — Locke. 

The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for  laugh- 
ing, all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars 
of  this  story. — Addison. 

Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars.— 
Swift. 

But  it  seems  you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming 
to  part  iculars. — Letters  of  Junius,  letter  iii. 

But  here,  at  a  most  opportune  and  happy  time, 
the  General  interposed,  and  called  out  to  Scadder 
from  the  doorway  to  give  his  friends  the  particulars 
of  that  little  lot  of  fifty  acres  with  the  house  upon 
it :  which,  having  belonged  to  the  company  formerly, 
had  lately  lapsed  again  into  their  hands. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Individual ;  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community. — Sir  It.  L' Es- 
trange. 

3.  Private  interest. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  such  as  doth  not  propose  to 
itself  to  liiav,  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and 
immoderate  desire  whereof  poisoneth  wheresoever 
it  taketh  place;  but  the  scope  and  mark  which  we 
are  to  aim  at  is  the  publiek  and  common  good. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  affection 
and  zeal,  at  the  least,  unto  those  branches  of  publiek 
prayer,  wherein  their  own  particular  is  moved.— 
Ibid. 

His  general  loved  him 
In  a  most  teax  particular. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  publiek,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  or  nation,  and  all 
remarkable  deliverances  afforded  to  either ;  or  else 
such  as  concern  our  particular.  —  Dr.  II.  More, 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Private  character ;  single  self;  state  of  an 
individual. 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly ; 
But  not  one  follower.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

5.  Minute  detail  of  things  singly  enume- 
rated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  wherein 
this  law  was  written.  —  Ayiiffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

In  particular.    Peculiarly;  distinctly. 

Invention  is  called  a  muse,  authors  ascribe  to  each 
of  them,  in  particular,  the  sciences  which  they  have 
invented. — Dryden. 

And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  directed, 
in  particular  to  her,  or  in  her,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  all  other  women,  they  will,  at  most,  concern 
the  female  si  x  only,  and  import  no  more  but  that 
subjection  they  should  ordinarily  be  in  to  their 
husbands. — Locke. 
Particularity,  s. 
1.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 

So  did  the  boldness  of  their  affirmation  accom- 
pany the  greatness  of  what  they  did  affirm,  even 
descending  to  partiexdarities,  what  kingdoms  he 
should  overcome. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2-  Singleness  ;    individuality  ;    single   act ; 
single  case. 

Knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of 
human  actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions 
derived  from  them,  upon  which  conclusions  groweth 
in  particularity,  the  choice  of  good  and  evil.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Petty  account ;  private  incident. 
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To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor,  the  llatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to, 
with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing.— Addison. 

4.  Something  belonging  to  single  persons. 
Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease.        Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

0.  Something  peculiar. 

I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particu- 
larity, that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end  ; 
but  not  the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

He  applied  himself  to  the  coquette's  heart ;  there 
occurred  many  particularities  in  this  dissection.— 
Id.,  Spectator. 

Particularize,  v.  a.     Mention  distinctly; 
detail;  show  minutely. 

The  leanness  that  afllicts  us  is  an  inventory  to 
particularize  their  abundance. — Shakespear,  Corio- 
lanus, i.  1. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israel- 
ite, but  particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin. 
— Bishop  Atterhury. 

Particularize,  v.  n.    Be  particular ;  he  at- 
tentive to  things  single  and  distinct. 

In  our  hasty  narrative  of  the  fight  we  have  not 
paused  to  particularize,  neither  have  we  enume- 
rated the  list  of  the  combatants.  Amongst  them, 
however,  were  Jerry  Juniper,  the  knight  of  Malta, 
and  Zoroaster.—  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  ltookwood,  b.  iii. 
ch.  xiv. 

Particularizing;,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 

particularizes  ;  entering  into  particulars. 
The  parson  questions  what  order  is  kept  in  the 
house,  as  about  prayers  morning  and  evening  on 
their  knees,  reading  of  Scripture,  catechizing,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  at  their  work,  and  on  holydays  ; 
who  can  read,  who  not:  and  sometimes  he  hears 
the  children  read  himself, and  blesseth,  encouraging 
also  the  servants  to  learn  to  read,  and  offering  to 
have  them  taught  on  holydays  by  his  servants.  If 
the  parson  were  ashamed  of  p'articularizing\\\  these 
things,  he  were  not  fit  to  be  a  parson.— Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  xiv. 

Particularly,  adv.    In  a  particular  manner. 

1.  Distinctly;  singly;  not  universally. 

Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over 
all  the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
fasten  it  upon  some. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  In  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly 
regarded  as  a  great  part  of  his  character.— Dryden. 

Besides  this  tale  there  is  another  of  his  [Chaucer's! 
own  invention,  called  The  Flowerand  the  Leaf,  with 
which  I  was  so  particularly  pleased,  both  for  the 
invention  and  the  moral,  that  I  cannot  hinder 
myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader.— Id., 
Preface  to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

Particulate,  v.  n.    Make  mention  singly. 
Rare. 

I  may  not  particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the 
irrefragable  doctor.— Camden,  llemains. 

Parting:,  s. 

1.  Division. 

The  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way.  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divination. 
— Ezekiel,  xxi.  21. 

2.  Separation ;  leave-taking. 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  vi.  1. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 
Partisan,  s.    [from  Fr.  pertnisane.~\  Kind 
of  pike  or  halberd. 

Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  said  partisans 
A  grave.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan? 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

He  held  a.  partisan  in  his  hand,  and  had  a  great 
basket-hilt  sword  by  his  side.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Me- 
moirs of  King  Charles  I.  p.  85. 

Partisan,  s.  [from  Fr.  parti.']    Adherent  to 
a  faction. 

Some  of  these  partisans  concluded  the  govern- 
ment had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and  pinioned.— 
Addison. 

I  would  be  glad  any  partisan  would  help  me  to  a 
tolerable  reason,  that,  because  Clodius  and  Curio 
agree  with  me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  I  must 
blindly  follow  them  in  all.— Swift. 

Partisanship,  s.    Condition  of  a  partisan ; 
advocacy. 
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Partition,  s. 

J.  Act  of  dividing  ;  state  of  being  divided. 
"We  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii  2. 

2.  Division  ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

We  have,  in  this  respect,  our  churches  divided  by 
certain  partition,  although  not  so  many  in  number 
as  theirs. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?      Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

The  day,  month,  and  year,  measured  by  them,  are 
used  as  standard  measures,  as  likely  others  arbitra- 
rily deduced  from  them  by  partition  or  collection. 
— Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

3.  Part  divided  from  the  rest ;  separate  part. 

Lodged  in  a  small  partition  ;  and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.105. 

4.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated. 

Blake  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their 
sound  from  that  of  an  hogshead  without  such  par- 
titions.— Bacon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 
Dividing.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  207. 

At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition,  designed  for 
an  opera.— Addison. 

Used  adjectival///. 

It  doth  not  follow  that  God,  without  respect, 
doth  teach  us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  par- 
titionwaW  of  difference  in  such  things  indifferent  as 
have  been  disputed  of.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Enclosures  our  factions  have  made  in  the  church, 
become  a  great  partition  wall  to  keep  others  out  of 
it. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass, 
The  well  united  sods  so  closely  lay. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  OS. 
Partition,  v.  a.    Divide  into  distinct  parts. 

These  sides  are  uniform  without,  though  severally 
partitioned  within. — Bacon. 

The  proper  tunic  of  the  thyroid  is  a  thin  laver  of 
condensed  areolar  tissue,  from  the  inner  surface  of 
which  proceed  septal  or  trabecular  processes,  parti- 
tioning its  substance  into  lobules,  and  ultimately 
into  minute  bags  of  vesicles.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  §  351. 

Partitive,  s.     In  Grammar.    See  Posses- 
sive. 
Partlet.  s.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Ruff"  or  band  worn  by  women. 

In  that  day  shall  the  Lord  take  away  the  gor- 
geousness  of  their  apparel,  and  spangs,  chains,  part- 
lettcs,  and  collets.— Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  fol.  7  : 
1580. 

Tired  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  partlet 
strips.  Bishop  Hall. 

He  commanded  the  women,  which  followed  his 
army,  to  cast  their  kerchiefs  and  partlets  on  the 
ground,  wherein  their  enemies  being  entangled  by 
their  spurs  (for  though  horsemen,  they  were  forced 
to  alight,  and  fight  on  foot,  through  the  roughness 
of  the  place,)  were  slain  before  they  could  unloose 
their  feet.—  Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  113. 

2.  Hen,  or  Dame  Partlet. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tired ;  unroosted 
By  thy  da,me partlet  here. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Dame  partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  68. 
Partly,  adv.    In  some  measure ;  in  some 
degree ;  in  part. 

That  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  hereafter 
embrace  the  Christian  religion,  we  term,  as  by  a 
more  proper  name,  the  church  of  Christ.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  I  take  to  arise  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of 
their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  so  neces- 
sary to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their 
climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and 
disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour. 
— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Partner,  s. 

I .  Partaker  ;  sharer ;  one  who  has  part  in 
anything ;  associate. 

My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace. 

Shakespear,  Macbetlh,  i.  3. 
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To  undergo 

Myself  the  total  crime ;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  ray  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  120. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  an  heaven  of  glass, 
which  sitting  in  his  estate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himself  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  partner 
with  the  stars. — PeacJiam. 

The  soul  continues  in  her  action,  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company. — Addison. 

The  beautiful  partner,  whom  you  have  chosen  for 
true  love,  has  your  secret  hours  of  relaxation  and 
affection. — Sir  IV.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.xxxii. 

2.  One  who  dances  with  another. 

Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one;  sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  yon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  i.  4. 

3.  In  Navigatio7i.    See  extract. 

Partners,  on  shipboard  [are]  the  frames  of  wood- 
work round  the  masts,  capstan,  pumps,  &c,  to 
strengthen  the  deck  and  furnish  a  firmer  founda- 
tion.— Iirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 

Partner,  v.  a.  Join;  associate  with  a 
partner. 

A  lady  who 
So  fair,  and  fnsten'd  to  an  empery, 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double,  to  be  part- 
ner'd 

With  tomboys,  hired  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield. 

Shakespear,  CymbeHne,  i.  7. 

Partnership.  5. 

I   Joint  interest  or  property. 

He  does  possession  keep. 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership.  Dryden. 

2.  Union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 
Tw  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  partnerships, 
and  all  manner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  strict 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  those  we  have  to  do 
withal. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Partridge,  s.  [Fr.  perdrix  ;  Lat.  pcrdix.~] 
Native  gamebird  so  called  of  the  genus 
Perdix. 

The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains. 
—1  Samuel,  xxvi.  20. 

Plump  as  any  partridge  was  each  Miss  Mould, 
and  Mrs.  M.  was  plumper  than  the  two  together.— 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Partridge-wood.  s.  Variegated  wood  so 
called,  from  its  markings  being  like  those 
of  a  partridge,  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Andira  biennis. 
Parturient,  adj.  [hat. parturient,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of parturio  =  be  about  to  bring  forth 
(as  a  woman);  partiiritio,  -onisJ]  About 
to  bring  forth. 

In  mid  state,  I  cnW't  parturient. 
And  should  bring  forth  that  live  divinity 
Within  ourselves. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  3, 12. 
Parturition,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Conformation  of  parts  is  required,  not  only  unto 
the  previous  conditions  of  birth,  but  also  unto  the 
parturition  or  very  birth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  Any  production. 

The  ardency  of  love  which  we  have  to  any  new 
parturition  is  by  some  space  of  time  abated,  after 
that  we  have  diverted  to  some  other  employment; 
amongst  which,  as  amongst  children,  commonly  the 
youngest  is  most  affected. — Instructions for  Oratory, 
11.132:  1682. 

Paxture.  5.    Departure.  Bare. 

The  tydings  bad, 
Which  now  in  faery  court  all  men  do  tell, 
Which  turned  hath  great  mirth  to  mourning  sad, 
Is  the  late  mine  of  proud  Marinell, 
And  sudden  part  lire  of  fairc  Florimell 
To  find  him  forth. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  8,  46. 
Party,  s.    [Fr.  parti.'] 

1.  Number  of  persons  confederated  by  simi- 
larity of  designs  or  opinions  in  opposition 
to  others ;  faction. 

When  any  of  these  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  1  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  truth, 
and  not  the  slave  of  vain  glory  or  a  party. — Locke. 

Division  between  those  of  the  same  party  exposes 
them  to  their  enemies. — Pope. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
j u  d  ges . — Exodus,  xxii.  <». 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  part //and 
party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colick. 
J  ou  make  faces  like  mummers  .  .  .  and  dismiss  the 
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controversy  bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your 
hearing:  ad  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is 
calling  both  the  parties  knaves. — Shakespear,  Corio- 
lanus,  ii.  1. 

If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommu- 
nicates his  adversary  j  such  excommunication  shall 
not  bar  his  adversary  from  his  action. — Ayliffe,  Pa- 
ver gon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  One  concerned  in  any  affair. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
Freed  and  enfranchised ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
The  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Talc,  ii.  2. 
I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Id.,  Othello,  v.  1. 

4.  Side;  persons  engaged  against  each  other. 

Our  foes,  compell'd  by  need,  have  peace  embraced : 
The  peace  both  jiarties  want  is  like  to  last. 

Dryden. 

Eutychius . .  .is  accused  of  designing  to  send  a  band 
of  assassins  to  Rome,  to  murder,  not  only  the  Pope, 
but  also  the  chief  nobles  of  the  city.  But  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Pope,  they  would  have  retaliated 
by  sending  assassins  to  kill  the  Exarch.  A  fearful 
state  of  Christian  society  when  such  acts,  if  not 
designed,  were  believed' to  be  designed  by  both 
parties! — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.iv.  ch.  ix. 
Used  adjectivally. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will  appear  impro- 
bable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
fashionable  world. — Addison. 

This  party  rage  in  women  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate animosities  that  reign  among  them. — Id. 

Party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue 
of  an  innuendo,  that  they  never  mention  the  queen 
at  length.— Id.,  Spectator. 

As  he  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  party  disputes,  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure. — Tatler. 

Audley  Egerton  stands  on  his  hearth  alone. 
During  the  short  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  saw  him,  events  had  occurred  memorable  in 
English  history,  wherewith  we  have  nought  to  do  in 
a  narrative  studiously  avoiding  all  party  politics, 
even  when  treating  of  politicians.  —  Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

5.  Cause ;  side. 

/Egle  came  in,  to  make  t  heir  party  good, 
The  fairest  Nais  of  the  neighbouring  flood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vL  32. 

G.  Select  assembly. 

Let  me  extol  a  cat,  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a. party  at  the  Bedford-head. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 

If  the  clergy  would  a  little  study  the  arts  of  con- 
versation, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party, 
where  there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or 
good  sense. — Swift. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  Egerton,  who  was 
to  entertain  a  large  party  at  dinner,  was  changing 
his  dress,  Harley  walked  into  his  room.  .  .  . '  Well, 
then,  she  receives  this  evening.  I  did  not  mean  to 

go;  but  when  my  party  breaks  up  '  '  You  can 

call  for  me  at  "  The  Travellers."  '—Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  vii. 

7.  Particular  person;  person  distinct  from, 
or  opposed  to,  another. 

As  she  paced  on,  she  was  stopped  with  a  number 
of  trees,  so  thickly  placed  together,  that  she  was 
afraid  she  should,  with  rushing  through,  stop  the 
speech  of  the  lamentable  party,  which  sho  was  so 
desirous  to  understand.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  minister  of  justice  may,  for  publick  example, 
virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that  party,  whose 
pardon  another,  for  consanguinity's  sake,  as  virtu- 
ously may  desire. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  the  'jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of 
English  race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felony—  Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

How  shall  this  be  compast?  canst  thou  bring  me 
to  the  party  ?— Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

The  smoke,  received  into  the  nostrils,  causes  the 
party  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.— Abbot,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World. 

The  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not 
needful  to  concur;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  wounded.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

He  that  confesses  his  sin  and  prays  for  pardon, 
hath  punished  his  fault  :  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  done  by  the  offended  party  but  to  return 
to  charity.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Though  there  is  a  real  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  yet  the  party  who  has  the  advantage 
usually  magnifies  the  inequality.— CW/ier,  Essays, 
On  Pride. 

8.  Detachment  of  soldiers:  (as,  'He  com- 
manded the  party  sent  thither'). 

Party-coloured,  adj.    Having  diversity  of 
colours. 

The  fulsome  ewes, 
Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time, 
Pall  party-colour'd  lambs. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
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The  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  the  lustre 
of  his  party-colour' d  skin. — Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Prom  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-colour'd 
cloth.  Dryden. 
Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-colour'd  plumes  a  chattering  pie. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  264. 
I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little 
party-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. — 
Addison,  Spectator. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  of  party-colour'd  fruits,  that  please 
The  tongue  and  view  at  once. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  313. 
Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand, 
And  party-colour'd  troops,  a  shining  train, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  in. 

Party-jury.  s.     Jury  in  some  trials,  half 

foreigners  and  half  natives. 
Party-man.  5.    Factious  person  ;  abettor  of 

a  party. 

The  most  violent  party-men  I  have  ever  observed, 
are  such  as,  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  have  dis- 
covered least  signs  of  religion  or  morality.  —  Swift, 
Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion. 

Party-wall.  s.  Wall  that  separates  one 
house  from  the  next. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up  a 
whole  story  of  the  party-walls,  before  they  work 
up  the  fronts. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Parvenu,  s.  [Fr.]  Upstart. 

Hateful  parvenu  !  I  was  pleased  when  a  curve  in 
the  shrubberies  shut  out  the  house  from  view, 
though  in  reality  bringing  us  nearer  to  it.  And  the 
boasted  cascade,  whose  roar  I  had  heard  for  some 
moments,  came  in  sight.— Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons, 
pt.  v.  ch.i. 

Parvis.  s.  [Fr.]  Room  in  a  church,  over  the 
porch. 

In  the  year  1300,  children  were  taught  to  sing  and 
read  in  the  parvis  of  St.  Martin's  church  at  Norwich. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  i.  453. 

Parvitude.  s.  [Lat.  parvitudo,  from  parvus 
=  little.]    Littleness;  minuteness.  Rare. 

The  little  ones  of  parvitude  cannot  reach  to  the 
same  floor  with  them. — Glanville. 

Parvity.  s.  [Lat.  parvitas ;  parvus  =  little.] 
Littleness ;  minuteness.  Hare. 

What  are  these  for  fineness  and  parvity  to  those 
minute  animalcula  discovered  in  pepper-water? — 
Ray. 

Pash   v.  a.  Strike. 

He  was  pashed  on  the  pate  with  a  pot. 

Barret,  Alvearie. 
They  their  heads  together  pasht.  Drayton. 
With  my  armed  fist, 
I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
When  the  battering  ram 
Wore  fetching  his  career  backwards,  to  pash 
Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces. 

Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr. 
He  was  pashing  it  [his  lute]  against  a  tree. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy. 
Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  raised 
My  lieavy  anger,  like  a  mighty  weight, 
To  fall  and  pash  thee  dead.  Dryden, 
Pash.  s.    Blow  ;  stroke. 

Learn  pash  and  knock,  and  beat  and  mall. 

How  to  choose  a  Wife :  1602. 
Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I 
have, 

To  be  like  me.  Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,'\.  2. 
Pasha,  s.    [Turkish.]    See  second  extract. 

He  sung  about  the  sultans  and  the  pashas. 
With  truth  like  Southey's,  and  with  verse  like 
Crashaw's.  Byron,  Don  Juan. 

Pasha  [is]  a  title  of  honour,  given  in  the  origin  of 
the  Turkish  empire  to  the  ministers  and  chief  as- 
sistants of  the  sultan,  whether  military  or  learned. 
In  process  of  time  the  title  was  bestowed  particu- 
larly on  the  governors  of  provinces,  styled  pashaliks. 
The  distinction  of  rank  between  the  two  classes  of 
pashas  consists  in  the  number  of  horse-tails  which 
arc  carried  before  them  as  standards,  the  higher 
having  three  and  the  lower  two.  There  were  until 
recently  twenty-five  pashaliks,  subdivided  into  san- 
giacates,  besides  various  independent  jurisdictions 
scattered  over  the  empire. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pasque.  s.  [Fr.]  Passover ;  feast  of  Easter. 
What  feast  it  was,  is  questionable;  whether  the 
pasch  ...  or  whether  pentecost.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Pasque-flower,  s.  Native  plant  akin  to  the 
anemonies  so  called,  flowering  about  Eas- 
ter ;  Anemone  pulsatilla ;  windflower ; 
Pulsatilla. 
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The  wild  anemony  is  called  pasque-flower,  from 
the  paschal  solemnity  of  our  Saviour's  death.— 
Stukely,  Paleographia  Sacra,  p.  IS. 

Pasquil.  s.    Same  as  Pas quin ade. 

Others  make  lone  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  pood  life.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
preface,  p.  26. 

He  never  valued  any  pasquils  that  were  dropped 
up  and  down,  to  think  them  worthy  of  his  revenge. 
— Hoicell. 

The  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels  we  meet  with 
now-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the  four  and- 
twenty  letters,  without  sense,  truth,  or  wit. — Toiler. 

Pasquilling.  adj.  Lampooning. 

They  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilling 
libels  and  satires. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
]).  US. 

Pasquiller.  5.  Lampooner. 

Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  was  so  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  pasquillers  at  Rome,  that  he 
gave  command  that  statue  should  be  demolished. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  149. 

Any  triobolary  pasquiller  ...  is  licensed  to  throw 
dirt  in  the  faces  of  sovereign  princes,  in  open  printed 
language  :  but  I  hope  the  times  will  mend. — Howell, 
Letters,  ii.  48. 

Pasquin.  s.  [Italian  ;  statue  of  a  cobbler  so 
called,  on  which  lampoons  were  pasted.] 
Pasquinade. 

The  Grecian  wits  who  satire  first  began, 
Were  pleasant  pasquins  on  the  life  of  man. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  II.  Higden,  Esq, 

Pasquin.  v.  a.    Lampoon  ;  satirize. 

Not  that  any  man  desires  to  see  him self  pasquined 
and  affronted. — Dryden,  Duke  of  Guise,  dedication. 

Pasquinade,  s.  Lampoon. 

The  pasquinade  was  a  witty  one,  but  the  event 
turned  the  point  of  it  against  the  party  by  which  it 
was  made. — Lord  Lyttelton,  On  the  Conversion  of 
Ht.  Paul. 

Among  other  pasquinades,  there  were  prints  or 
picture!  representing  her  majesty  naked,  meager, 
withered,  and  wrinkled.— 7'.  If'arton,  Life  of  Sir  T. 
Pope,  p.  58. 

He  will  have  views  and  prospects  to  himself  per- 
petually soliciting  his  eye  \  ...  he  will  moreover  nave 
various  accounts  to  reconcile,  anecdotes  to  pick 
up,  .  . .  panegyrics  to  paste,  up  at  this  door,  pas- 
quinades at  that : — all  which  both  the  man  and  his 
mule  are  quite  exempt  from.  —  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.xiv. 

Cleaveland's  character,  which  may  be  mistaken  by 
those  who  know  him  only  from  some  of  his  unscru- 
pulous pasquinades  or  other  poetry,  cannot  be  better 
painted  tl  an  it  is  by  himself  in  his  address  to  the 
Protector. —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

Pass.  ».  n.    [Fr.  passer.'] 

1.  Go;  move  from  one  place  to  another  ;  be 
progressive. 

This  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  witness, 
that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  this  pillar 
unto  me,  for  harm. — Genesis,  xxxi.52. 

If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  siiht,  pass  not  away. 
I  pray  thee,  from  thy  servant. — Ibid,  xviii.3. 

While  my  glory  passeth  by,  1  will  put  thee  in  a 
clif't  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pass  by. — Exodus,  xxxiii.  22. 

Thus  will  1  make  mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and 
cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him  that 
returneth. — Ezekiel,  xxxv.  7. 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world.      Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  iv.  2. 

An  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on  is  not  better 
than  an  idea  of  motion  at  rest. — Locke. 

Heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  519. 

If  the  cause  be  visible,  we  stop  at  the  instrument, 
and  seldom  pass  on  to  him  that  directed  it.— A  rch- 
bishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Go  forcibly  ;  make  way. 

Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 
With  passing  through  the  brakes.  Dryden 

3.  Make  a  change  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Others  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trusting  to  those  innocent  ways  of  getting  more, 
fall  to  others,  and  pass  from  just  to  unjust. — Sir  IV. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Vanish  ;  be  lost. 

He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever  and  ever; 
he  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass.— 
Psalms,  cxlviii.  C. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face ; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  19. 

5.  Be  spent ;  go  away  progressively. 

The  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of 
that  space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some 
lixe.d  period  and  the  being  of  that  thing.— Locke. 

We  see  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice 


of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind, 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contempla- 
tion, lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that 
duration,  and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is. —  , 
Locke. 

6.  Be  at  an  end  ;  be  over. 

Their  officious  haste, 
"Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky, 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past, 
Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly. 

Dryden,  Heroic  Terses  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

7.  Die  ;  pass  from  the  present  life  to  another 
state. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. —  ' 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 

8.  Changed  by  regular  gradation. 

Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to 
the  lungs;  a  pleurisy  easily  passeth  into  a  peripneu- 
mony . — A  rbu  th  not. 

9.  Go  beyond  bounds. 

Why,  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford:  you  are  not  to  go 
loose  "any  longer,  you  must  be  pinioned.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

10.  Be  in  any  state. 

I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant. — Ezekiel, 
xx.  37. 

1 1.  Be  enacted. 

Many  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  parliament  against 
those  things,  which  were  most  grateful  to  his 
majesty,  and  which  still  passed,  notwithstanding 
their  contradiction. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Among  the  laws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
freed. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  100S. 

12.  Be  effected  ;  exist. 

I  have  heard  it  enquired, how  it  might  be  brought 
to  pass  that  the  church  should  every  where  have 
able  preachers  to  instruct  the  people. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion  of 
their  good  faith  made  them  almost  invisible. — Bacon, 
Essays. 

13  Gain  reception;  become  current:  (as, 
'  This  money  will  not  pass'). 

That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pass  twice. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  iii.  1,  506. 

Though  frauds  may  pass  upon  men,  they  are  as 
open  as  the  light  to  him  that  searches  the  heart. — 
Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 

Their  excellencies  will  not  pass  for  such  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  but  only  as  things  which 
have  less  of  error  in  them. — Dryden. 

The  grossest  suppositions  pass  upon  them,  that 
the  wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toils;  but  that, in  some 
time,  they  would  grow  tame. — Swift. 

14.  Be  practised  artfully  or  successfully. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee; 
But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

Shakespear,  Twelftli  Night, v. 1. 

15.  Be  regarded  as  good  or  ill. 

He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do 
all  the  reformed  ;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault 
in  him,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

1G.  Occur;  be  transacted. 

If  we  wou'd  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  our  own  mind.—  Watts,  Logick. 

17.  Be  done. 

Zeal  may  be  let  loose  in  matters  of  direct  duty,  as 
in  prayers,  provided  that  no  indirect  act  pass  upon 
them  to  defile  them.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Hide  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

18.  Heed ;  regard. 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not ; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

19.  Determine  finally  ;  judge  capitally. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life, 
Without  the  form  of  justice;  yet  our  pow'r 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

20.  Be  supremely  excellent. 

Sir  Huuibras's  passing  worth, 
The  manner  how  he  sallied  forth. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  b.  i.  argument. 

21.  Thrust;  make  a  push  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  and  with  sword  and  lance 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corslets. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  191. 


22.  Omit  to  play. 

Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case, 
As  in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  282. 

23.  Go  through  the  alimentary  duct. 

Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they 
will  pass;  but  such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the 
powers  of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  con- 
verted into  aliment. — Arbuthnot. 

24.  Be  in  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  to 
pass  by  his  father,  but  could  never  think  he  had 
enough,  so  long  as  any  had  more. — Sir  11.  L'Es- 
trange. 
Pass  away. 

a.  Be  lost ;  glide  off. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always 
thinks,  can  serve  but  to  make  many  men  suspect 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking. — 
Locke. 

b.  Vanish. 

My  welfare  passeth  atcay  as  a  cloud. — Job,  xxx.  15. 
The  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.— 
2  Peter,  iii.  10. 
Pass.  v.  a. 

1.  Go  beyond. 

As  it  is  advantagcable  to  a  physician  to  be  called 
to  the  cure  of  a  declining  disease  ;  so  it  is  for  a  com- 
mander to  suppress  a  sedition  which  has  passed  the 
height:  for  in  both  the  noxious  humour  doth  first 
weaken  and  afterwards  waste  to  nothing. — Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

2.  Go  through  :  (as,  '  The  horse  passed  the 
river'). 

3.  Go  through  :  (in  a  legal  sense). 

Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected.— 
Swift. 

4.  Spend  ;  live  through. 

Were  I  not  assured  he  was  removed  to  advantage, 
I  should  pass  mv  time  extremely  ill  without  him.  - 
Collier. 

You  know  in  what  deluding  joys  \re  past 
The  night  that  was  by  heaven  decreed  our  last. 

Dryden. 

We  have  examples  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming. — Locke. 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay, 
Pass  ail  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 

Addison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady,  who  had  passed 
the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered 
the  congregation.—/*/.,  Sp>ectator. 

5  Impart  to  anything  the  power  of  moving. 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  the  principal  use  of  inspir- 
ation to  be,  to  move,  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. — Dei-ham, 
Physico-Tlieology. 

6.  Carry  hastily. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

7.  Transfer  to  another  proprietor,  or  into  the 
hands  of  another. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land, 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read  ; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread.  Herbert. 

And  passed  his  business  into  other  hands. — Dod- 
dridge, Family  Exposition,  i.  431. 

8.  Strain ;  percolate. 

They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passing 
it  through  ivy  wood. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

9.  Vent ;  pronounce. 

How  many  thousands  take  upon  them  to  pass 
their  censures  on  the  personal  actions  of  others, 
and  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the  publick  ! 
—  Watts. 

They  will  commend  the  work  in  general,  but  pass 
so  many  sly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  as  shall 
destrovall  their  cold  praises.—/;/.,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

10.  Utter  ceremoniously. 

Many  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  commons 
passed  some  compliments  to  the  two  lords.— Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

11.  Utter  solemnly :  judicially. 

All  this  makes  it  more  prudent,  rational  and  pious 
to  search  our  own  ways,  than  to  pass  sentence  on 
other  men. — Hammond. 

He  past  his  promise,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
—Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

12.  Transmit;  procure  to  go. 

Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot 
by  Newbridge.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 
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13.  Put  an  end  to. 

This  night 

We'll  pass  the  business  privately  ami  well. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

14.  Surpass ;  excel. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 

Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough. 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.  Spenser. 
Whom  dost  thou  pass  in  beauty  1—Ezekiel,  x.xxii. 

19. 

.Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 
To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James; 
lint  in  mv  royal  subject  I  pass  thee, 
Thou  llattered'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flatter'd  be. 

B.  Junson. 

The  ancestor  and  all  his  heirs, 
Though  they  in  number  pass  the  stars  of  heav'n, 
Are  still  but  one.  Sir  J.  Davtis. 

15.  Omit;  neglect:  (whether  to  do  or  to 
mention). 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  faced  walls 
Can  hide  you.  Siiakespear,  King  Jvhn,  ii.  1. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them  ; 
Please  you  that  I  may  p«ss  this  doing. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

T  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestowed,  nor  how  the  champions  sate  ; 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  addressed 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  111. 

T  pass  the  wars,  that  spotted  lynxes  make 
"With  their  tierce  rivals  for  the  female's  sake. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  415. 

hi.  Transcend  ;  transgress. 

They  did  pass  those  bounds,  and  did  return  since 
that  time.—  T.  Burnet,  'Theory  of  the  Earth. 

17.  Admit ;  allow. 

The  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  account 
. . .  let  the  priests  take  it  to  them.— 2  Kings,  xii.  4. 

1 11  pass  them  all  upon  account. 
As  if  your  natural  self  had  done 't. 

Butler,  Iludibras. 

18.  Enact  a  law. 

How  does  that  man  know,  but  the  decree  may  be 
already  passed  against  him,  and  his  allowance  of 
mercy  spent  ?— South,  Sermons. 

Could  the  same  parliament  which  addressed  with 
so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  against  this  evil,  pass 
it  into  a  law?— Swift. 

His  majesty's  ministers  proposed  the  good  of  the 
nation,  when  they  advised  the  passing  this  patent. 
— Id. 

1 9.  Impose  fraudulently. 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pass  d  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Iphis  and  lanthe. 

20.  Practise  artfully ;  make  succeed. 

Five  of  my  jests,  then  stol'n,  past  him  a  play. 

Ii.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Time  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 
there  is  no  passing  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

21.  Send  from  one  place  to  another:  (as, 
'  Pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish'). 

Pass  away.    Spend  ;  waste. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter  when  no  man 
knoweth;  and  the  care  for  her  taketh  away  sleep ; 
when  she  is  young,  lest  she  pass  away  the  flower  of 
her  age ;  and  being  married,  lest  she  should  be 
hated.— Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.  9. 

Pass  by. 

a.  Excuse ;  forgive. 

However  God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this 
world;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

b.  Neglect;  disregard. 

How  far  ought  this  cnterprize  to  wait  upon  these 
other  matters,  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass 
by  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 
self?— Bacon. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by 
those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  con- 
sider that  which  is  prosperous;  that,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  better,  the  worse  may  be  blotted 
out. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rides  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Living. 

Certain  passages  of  Scripture  we  cannot,  without 
injury  to  truth,  pass  by  here  in  silence. — T.Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Pass  over.    Omit ;  let  go  unregarded. 

The  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave. — Dryden. 

Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  I  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 

Id..  Translation  from  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  b.  xii. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  to  pass  it 
aver  in  silonce.—  Watts. 
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The  queen  asked  him  who  he  was ;  but  he  passes 
over  this  without  any  reply,  and  reserves  the 
greatest  part  of  his  story  to  a  time  of  more  leisure. 

—  Broome. 

Pass  one's  word.  Promise  ;  pledge  oneself. 
'  It  is  madness  in  you  to  countenance  such  a  mar- 
riage; it  may  destroy  all  chance  of  your  restoration.' 
— 'Better  that  than  infringe  my  word  once  passed.' 
— 'No,  no,'  exclaimed  Harley;  'your  word  is  not 
passed— it  shall  not  be  passed.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

Pass.  s. 

1.  Narrow  entrance ;  avenue. 

The  straight  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men.  Shakespcnr,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  country,  that  the  king's  army  should  never 
be  able  to  enter. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  fortified  by  God  and  na- 
ture, and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  siege  to  it;  so  that  it  must  be  perpetually 
observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and  , 
accordingly  making  its  approaches. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass; 
And  far  away  the  battle 
Went  roaring  through  the  pass. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
Battle  of  the  Lake  Begillus,  3t>. 

2.  Passage  ;  road. 

The  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  Sea,  but 
through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  suf- 
ferance.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Pity  tempts  the  pass ; 
But  the  tougli  metal  of  my  heart  resists.  Dryden. 

3.  Permission  to  go  or  come  anywhere. 

They  shall  protect  all  that  come  in,  and  send  them 
to  the  lord  deputy,  with  their  safe  conduct  or  pass, 
to  be  at  his  disposition.—  Spenser,  View  of  the  Stale 
of  Ireland. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
Give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
My  friends  remembered  me  of  home  ;  and  said, 
If  ever  fate  would  signe  my  passe ;  delaid 
It  should  be  now  no  more.  CJiapman. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

4.  Order  by  which  vagrants   or  impotent 
persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of  abode. 

5.  Push  ;  thrust  in  fencing. 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.         Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  between 
you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits.— 
— Ibid. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiled  ; 
But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  lie  smiled.'. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Persius,  i.  238. 
G.  State ;  condition. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that,  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue,  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

After  King  Henry  united  the  roses,  they  laboured 
to  reduce  both  English  and  Irish,  which  work,  to 
what  pass  and  perfection  it  was  brought  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  hath  been  declared.— Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

In  my  feare  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Thou  didst  to  this  passe  my  affections  move. 

Chapman. 

I  could  see  plate,  hangings  and  paintings  about 
my  house  till  you  had  the  ordering  of  me,  but  1  am 
now  brought  to  such  pass,  that  1  can  see  nothing  at 
all.— /Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if 
one  among  a  man's  sons  had  any  blemish,  he  laid 
him  aside  for  the  ministry,  and  such  an  one  was 
presently  approved.— South,  Sermons. 

Passable,  adj. 

1.  Possible  to  be  passed  or  travelled  through 
or  over. 

His  body  is  a  passable  earkass,  if  he  be  not  hurt. 
It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline.  l.  3. 

Antiochus  .  .  .  departed  in  all  haste  unto  Anti- 
ochia,  weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land  navi- 
gable, and  the  sea  passable  by  foot.— 2  Maccabees, 
v.  21. 

2.  Supportable ;  tolerable  ;  allowable. 

They  are  crafty  and  of  a  passable  reach  of  under- 
stand mg, — Howell. 

hay  by  Virgil,  my  version  will  appear  a  passable 
beauty  when  the  original  muse  is  absent.— Dryden. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
what  was  before  but  passable,  appear  beautiful.— 
Id. 
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3.  Capable  of  admission  or  reception. 

In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  false 
money;  one  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  an- 
other.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

These  stage  advocates  are  not  only  without  truth, 
but  without  colour:  could  they  have  made  the 
slander  passable,  we  should  have  heard  farther. — 
Collier. 

4.  Popular ;  well  received :  (this  is  a  sense 
less  usual). 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency,  it 
is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable  than  with 
the  more  able. — Bacon. 

A  man  of  the  one  faction  which  is  most  passable 
with  the  other  commonly  giveth  best  way. —  Id 
Essays. 

Passably,  adv.   In  a  passable  manner ;  tole- 
rably ;  moderately. 

Other  towns  are  p>assably  rich,  and  stored  with 
shipping ;  but  not  one  very  poor. — Howell,  Letters, 
i.  2, 15. 

Passado.  s.  [Italian.]    Push  ;  thrust. 

A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house ; 
all !  the  immortal  passado. — Shakespear,  Romeoand 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Passage,  s.  [Fl\] 

1 .  Act  of  passing  ;  travel ;  course  ;  journey. 

The  story  of  such  a  passage  was  true,  and  Jason 
witli  the  rest  went  indeed  to  rob  Colchos,  to  which 
thev  might  arrive  by  boat. — Sir  W.Raleigh,  History 
of  the  World. 

So  Shalt  thou  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  365. 

Live  like  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as  being 
only  on  their  passage  through  this  state,  but  as 
belonging  to  that  which  is  to  come  —Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

Though  the  passage  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
secure,  and  shall  in  a  little  time  bring  us  ease  and 
peace  at  the  last. — Archbishop  Wake. 

In  souls  prepared,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death.  Harte. 

2.  Road ;  way. 

Human  actions  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  seemeth 
the  best  course  which  hath  most  iiassages  out  of  it. 
— Bacon. 

The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  grounded 
upon  a  false  account,  that  the  jiassages  towards  it 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 
— Id. 

Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  527. 
Against  which  open'd  from  beneath 
A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

Ibid.,  iii.  527. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 
most  to  great  cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep. — Sir  W. 

Temple. 

The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the  straight 
passages  of  Cilicia,  by  which  means  Alexander  with 
his  small  army  was  able  to  fight  and  conquer  them. 
— South,  Sermons. 

The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Rcach'd  e'en  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  107. 

He  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels  ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Melcager 
and  Atalanta. 

I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  fly  away  to 
those  happy  seats ;  but  t  he  genius  told  me  there  was 
no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 
death. — Addison. 

1  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages  to  prevent 
the  ants  going  to  their  own  nest. — Id. 

When  the  gravel  is  separated  from  the  kidney, 
oily  substances  relax  the  jiassayes. — Arbuthuut,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Time  iiovers  o'er  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy. 

Johnson,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

3.  Entrance  or  exit ;  liberty  to  pass. 

What,  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage? 

Shakesj)ear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4. 
You  shall  furnish  mo 
With  cloake,  and  coate,  and  make  n;y  iiassage  free 
For  loved  Dulichius.  Chapman. 

4.  State  of  decay.  Hare. 

Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 
Slight  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

5.  Intellectual  admittance;  mental  accept- 
ance. 

I  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
rational  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick 
learning,  among  whom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer 
passage  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  with  other 
principles. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

6.  Occurrence ;  hap. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  train  of  rareness    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
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7.  Unsettled  state  ;  aptness  by  condition  or 
nature  to  change  the  place  of  abode. 

Traders  in  Ireland  are  but  factors;  tlie  cause 
must  be  rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  than  of 
pain:  the  last  entices  the  poorer  traders,  young 
beginners,  or  those  of  passage;  but  without  the 
first,  the  rich  will  never  settle  in  the  country.— Sir 
W.  Temple. 

Tu  man  the  judgment  shoots  at  flying  jrame; 
A  bird  of  passage  !  lost  as  soon  as  found  ; 
Now  in  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  06. 

8.  Incident ;  transaction. 

This  business,  as  it  is  a  very  high  passage  of  state, 
so  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. — Sir  J. 
Ifayward. 

Thou  dost  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 

Shakesp>ear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

9.  Management ;  conduct. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of 
affairs  in  former  times,  the  state  of  England  ought 
to  be  cleared  of  an  imputation  cast  upon  it. — Sir  J. 
Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

10.  Part  of  a  book  ;  single  place  in  a  writing. 
A  critic  who  has  no  taste  nor  learning,  seldom 

ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  who 
has  not  been  before  received  by  the  publick.— Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

As  to  the  following  cantos,  all  the  passages  are  as 
fabulous  as  the  vision  at  the  beginning. — Pope,  Let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame.  vi.  97. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  de- 
stroyed at  the  instigation  of  the  monks.  They  ap- 
pear sometimes  to  have  mutilated  them,  for  passages 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  which  once  evidently  ex- 
isted; and  occasionally  their  interpolations  and 
other  forgeries  formed  a  destruction  in  a  new  shape, 
by  additions  to  the  originals. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Destruction  of  Books. 

He  [Jeremy  Taylor]  is  the  Spenser  of  our  prose 
writers  ;  and  his  prose  is  sometimes  almost  as  musi- 
cal as  Spenser's  verse.  His  Sermons,  his  Golden 
Grove,  his  Holy  Living,  and  still  more,  his  Holy 
Hying,  all  contain  many  passages,  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  English  prose  writer. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

Passant,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Cursory;  careless. 

What  a  severe  judgement  all  our  actions,  (even 
our  passant  words,  and  our  secret  thoughts,)  must 
hereafter  undergo.  —  Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
serm.  xvi. 

2.  In  Heraldry.    Applied  to  the  figure  of  a 
beast  when  walking. 

En  passant.  <u/t).  [Ft*-]  B}'  the  way;  slightly; 
in  haste. 

Reflecting  upon  this  Egyptian  prayer,  or  apology 
rather,  made  in  the  name  of  the  dead,  we  may  en 
passant  observe  both  a  touch  of  Pharisaical  arro- 
gancy  and  self-justification. —  Translation  of  Plato's 
Apology  of  Socrates,  p.  295  :  1075. 

Passee.  adj.  [Fr.]  Past  the  heyday  of  life. 
She  might  have  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one 
intends  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  years,  but  even  a 
Frenchman  would  not  have  called  her  passee—  that 
is,  for  a  widow.  For  a  spinster,  it  would  have  been 
different.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 

Passenger,  s.  [Fr.  passager.~] 

1.  Traveller;  one  who  is  upon  the  road; 
wayfarer. 

What  hallooing,  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day? 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger. 

Milton,  (Junius,  38. 

Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed 
it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and  concealed  him- 
self to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults.  —  Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liberty  of 
travelling. 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth  not 
attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  passenger— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Passer,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  passes ; 
one  that  is  upon  the  road :  (generally  with 

fo- 
under you  ride  the  home  and  foreign  shipping  in 
so  near  a  distance,  that,  without  troubling  the 
passer  or  borrowing  Stentor's  voice,  you  may  confer 
with  any  in  the  town.— Carew. 

Have  we  soon  forgot, 
When,  like  a  matron,  butchered  by  her  sons, 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Vol.  II. 
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Of  horrour  and  affright  to  passers  by, 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  ?  Rove. 

'Our  fellows  ar<>  in  a  sort  of  fright  about  this 
Jamaica  Bill,'  said  .Mr.  Egerton,  in  an  undertone,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  a  passer-by  might  hear  him.  '  Hon't 
say  anything  about  it,  but  there's  a  screw  loose.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

At  first,  he  came  out  from  his  lodging  with  an  un- 
easy sense  of  being  observed— even  by  those  chance 
2>assers-by,  on  whom  he  had  never  looked  before, 
and  hundreds  to  one  would  never  see  again — issuing 
in  the  morning  from  a  public-house— Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Passerine,  adj.  [Lat.  passerinus,  from 
passer  =  sparrow.]  In  Ornithology.  Con- 
nected with  the  sparrow,  or  having  the  spar- 
row as  a  type  :  (in  the  extract  used  substun- 
tivally). 

Passerines. — This  name  [was]  given  by  Linnreus 
and  Cuvier  to  the  typical  order  of  birds,  including 
those  which  neither  manifest  the  violence  of  the 
birds  of  prey,  nor  have  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  ter- 
restrial birds,  but  which  feed  on  insects,  fruit,  or 
grain,  according  to  the  slenderness  or  strength  of 
their  beak;  some,  with  sharp  and  toothed  mandi- 
bles, feeding  on  small  birds.  AH  the  passerines  have 
short  and  slender  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind  ;  the  two  external  toes  being  united  by 
a  very  short  membrane.  They  form  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  varied  order  of  birds,  and  are  the  least 
readily  recognisable  by  distinctive  characters  com- 
mon to  the  whole  group.  Their  feet,  being  more 
especially  adapted  to  the  delicate  labours  of  nidifi- 
cation,  have  neither  the  webbed  structure  of  those 
of  the  Swimmers,  nor  the  robust  strength  or  de- 
structive talons  which  characterise  the  Bird  of  Ra- 
pine, nor  the  extended  toes  which  enable  the  Wader 
to  walk  safely  over  marshy  soils,  and  tread  lightly 
on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  but  the  toes 
are  slender,  flexible,  and  moderately  elongated  with 
long,  pointed,  and  slightly  curved  claws.  The  pas- 
serines in  general  have  the  females  smaller  and  less 
brilliant  in  their  plumage  than  the  males ;  they  al- 
ways live  in  pairs,  build  in  trees,  and  display  the 
greatest  art  in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  The 
young  are  excluded  in  a  blind  and  naked  state,  and 
wholly  depend  for  subsistence,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod, on  parental  care. .  . .  All  the  characteristics  of 
the  bird,  as  power  of  flight,  melody  of  voice,  and 
beauty  of  plumage,  are  enjoyed  in  the  highest  per- 
fection by  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of  this  exten- 
sive and  varied  order.  The  beak  of  the  passerines 
varies  in  form  according  to  the  nature  of  its  food, 
which  may  be  small  or  young  birds,  carrion,  insects, 
fruit,  seeds,  vegetable  juices,  or  of  a  mixed  kind. — 
Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Passibiilty.  s.  Quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

The  last  doubt,  touching  the  passibility  of  the 
matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn  from  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon. — llakewill,  Apology,  p.  82. 

Passible,  adj.  [Fr.]  Susceptive  of  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

Theodoret  disputeth  with  great  earnestness,  that 
God  cannot  be  said  to  suffer ;  but  he  thereby  meau- 
eth  Christ's  divine  nature  against  Apollinarius, 
which  held  even  deity  itself  passible. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 
Passibleness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Passible;  quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  passibleness  of 
the  deity  :  the  deity  of  Christ  was  become,  in  their 
cone  its,  the  same  nature  with  the  humanity  that 
was  passible. — Brerewood. 
Passing',  part.  adj. 

1.  Supreme;  surpassing  others  ;  eminent. 

No  strength  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort, 
Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright. 

Fairfax. 

2.  Used  adverbially  to  enforce  the  meaning 
of  another  word. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wroth. 

Shakespear,  3Iidsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Passing  many  know  it ;  and  so  many, 
That  of  all  nations  there  abides  not  any, 
FYom  where  the  morning  rises  and  the  sun 
To  where  even  and  night  their  courses  run  ! 

Chapman. 

Many  in  each  region  passing  fair, 
As  the  noon  sky ;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  155. 
She,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonair, 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Though  loth,  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  71. 
While  thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound, 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground, 
Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  out  liege  was  passing  well. 

Gay,  Prologue  to  the  Shepherd's  Week. 
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Passingbell.  5.  Bell  which  was  rung  or 
tolled  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain 
prayers  for  the  passing  soul. 

Those  loving  papers, 
Thicken  on  you  now,  as  pray'rs  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passingbell. 

Donne. 

A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath 
Would  serve  him  as  his  passiugbell  to  death.  Daniel. 

Before  the  passiugbell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  was  run. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Passingly,  ado.  Surpassingly. 

Cardinal  Pole  having  heard  a  certain  preacher  of 
great  name,  who  arrogated  much  to  himself, and  did 
passingly  please  himself;  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  man:  Pole  answered,  Well ;  but  I 
would  that  he  would  first  preach  unto  himself,  and 
then  afterward  to  others. — Camden,  Remains. 

Passion,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  passio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather 
a  passion  than  an  action  in  it. — Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  effect  from  external 
action. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  passions 
of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  to  the  in- 
struments men  ordinarily  practised. — Bacon. 

3.  Violent  commotion  of  the  mind. 

How  all  the  other  jjassions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embraced  despair. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Thee  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep  :  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admired. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  I, 
I  am  doubtful,  lest 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  offend  him  : 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

Id.,  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1, 
In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not ; 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  583, 
C.uel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain.    Ibid.  i.  COL 

Passion 's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound, 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

Dryden. 

All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, only  moves  the  passions,  and  thereby  misleads 
the  judgement. — Locke. 

4.  Anger. 

The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any 
action  in  a  large  philosophical  sense ;  in  a  more 
limited  philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the 
affections  of  human  nature;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  sor- 
row :  but  the  common  people  confine  it  only  to 
anger. —  Watts. 

5.  Zeal ;  ardour. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest, 
they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try, nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make.— 
Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ancient 
Medals. 

1  am  now  a  very  rich  man.  How  have  I  become 
so?  Through  attaching  myself  from  the  first  to 
persons  of  expectations,  whether  from  fortune  or 
talent.  I  have  made  connections  in  society,  and 
society  has  enriched  me.  I  have  still  a  passion  for 
making  money.  ...  It  is  my  profession,  my  hobby.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xviii. 

The  life  and  nature  of  man,  with  its  brief  inte- 
rests, its  misery  and  sin,  its  mad  passion  and  poor 
frivolity,  struts  and  frets  its  hour,  encompassed  and 
overlooked  by  that  tremendous  All,  of  which  it 
forms  an  indissoluble  though  so  mean  a  fraction. — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Goethe's 
Helena. 

Comus  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  poem,  but  nearly 
destitute  of  everything  we  more  especially  look  for 
in  a  drama — of  passion,  of  character,  of  story,  of 
action  or  movement  of  any  kind.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

6.  Love. 

For  your  love, 
You  kill'd  her  father:  you  confess  you  drew 
A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  passion  for  the 
daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 
Publickly  own'd  his  passion  for  Amestris.  Rowe. 

Survey  yourself,  and  then  forgive  your  slave, 
Think  what  a  passion  such  a  form  must  have. 

Granville. 

7.  Eagerness. 

Abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine 
cloaths,  so  predominant  in  your  sex. — Swift. 

8.  In  Composition.    Exhibition  of  passion. 

The  poetry  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  very  sonorous 
and  imposing;  and  in  his  happiest  efforts  there  is 
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not  wanting  nobleness  of  thought,  or  glow  of  pas- 
sion, as  well  as  pomp  of  words. — Crailc,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

9.  Last  suffering  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world. 

He  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many 
infallible  proofs. — Acts,  i.  3. 
Passion,  v.  n.   Extremely  agitated  ;  express 
great  commotion  of  mind  ;  exhibit  passion. 
Rare. 

'Twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv. 4. 

Passion-flower,  s.     Exotic  and  cultivated 

plant  so  called  of  the  genus  Passiflora. 

The  passion-ftoicer,  or  Virginian  climber :  The 
first  of  these  names  was  given  it  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
pretended  to  find  in  it  all  the  instruments  of  our 
Lord's  passion. — Note  to  Cowley. 

The  greater  part  of  the  passion-flowers  are  South 
American  and  West  Indian  :  a  few  occur  in  North 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  10. 

Passion-week.  s.    Week  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter,  named  in  commemoration 
of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 
Passionary,  s.    Book  describing  the  suffer- 
ings of  saints  and  martyrs. 

It  is  collected  from  liede,  Alfred  of  Beverley, 
Malmesbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Higden's  l'oly- 
chronicon,  and  the.  passionaries  of  the  female  saints, 
Werburgh,  Ethcldred,  and  Sexburgh,  which  were 
kept  for  public  edification  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii. 
p. 177. 
Passionate,  adj. 

1.  Moved  by  passion  ;  feeling  or  expressing 
great  commotion  of  mind. 

My  whole  endeavour  is  to  resolve  the  conscience, 
and  to  shew  what,  in  this  controversy,  the  heart  is 
to  think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sin- 
cere judgement,  without  cither  cloud  of  prejudice 
or  mist  of  passionate  affection. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Thucydides  observes,  that  men  are  much  more 
passionate  for  injustice  than  for  violence ;  because 
the  one  coming  as  from  an  equal  seems  rapine; 
when  the  other  proceeding  from  one  stronger  is  but 
the  effect  of  necessity. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  his  prayers,  as  his  attention  was  fixt  and 
steadv,  so  was  it  inflamed  with  passionate  fervours. 
— Fell, 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with 
a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety. — Burnet. 

Men  upon  the  near  approach  of  death,  have  been 
roused  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their  guilt, 
such  a  passionate  degree  of  concern  and  remorse, 
that,  if  ten  thousand  ghosts  had  appeared  to  them, 
they  scarce  could  have  had  a  fuller  conviction  of 
their  danger. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Easily  moved  to  anger. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  and  passionate,  im- 
patient of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  arrogant  in 
arms. — Prior. 

3.  Indicating,  arising  from,  passion. 

We  cannot  count  for  certain  on  the  Squire,  he  is 
so  choleric  and  hasty.  He  might  hurry  to  town,  see 
Madame  di  Negra,  blurt  out  some  passionate,  rude 
expressions  which  would  wake  her  resentment,  and 
cause  her  instant  rejection  ;  and  it  might  be  too  late 
if  he  repented  afterwards, — as  he  would  be  sure  to 
do. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

It  is  this  guilty  hand! — 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  the  darkening  land— 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done? 
And  there  rang  on  a  sudden,  a  passionate  cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears  till  I  die,  till  I 
die.  Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  1. 

Passionate,  v.  a. 

1.  Affect  with  passion.  Obsolete. 

Great  pleasure,  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate, 
AVhilst  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard, 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Express  passionately. 

Thy  niece  and  I  . . .  want  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronieus,  iii.  2. 

Passionately,  adv.  In  a  passionate  manner. 

1.  With  passion;  with  desire,  love,  or  hatred; 

with  great  commotion  of  mind, 
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Whoever  passionately  covets  any  thing  he  has  not, 
has  lost  his  hold.— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

If  sorrow  expresses  itself  never  so  loudly  and  pas- 
sionately, and  discharge  itself  in  never  so  many 
tears,  yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart,  thaii 
the  washing  of  his  hands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness 
of  his  bones. — South,  Sermons. 

I  made  Melesinda,  in  opposition  to  Nourmahal,  a 
woman  passionately  loving  of  her  husband,  patient 
of  injuries  and  contempt,  and  constant  in  her  kind- 
ness.— Vrydcn,  Aurengzebe,  epist.  dedicatory. 
2.  Angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves.— Locke. 

Passionateness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Passionate. 

1.  State  of  being  subject  to  passion. 

That  idleness,  levity,  imprudence,  passionateness, 
deformity,  and  inconstancy,  with  which  some  men 
have  been  overgrown. — Bishop  Gaud,  Sermons  and 
Life  of  Bishop  Brownrigg,  dedication:  1GC0. 

2.  Vehemence  of  mind. 

To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient. — 
Boyle. 

Passioned,  part.  adj. 

1.  Disordered  ;  violently  affected. 

Great  wonder  had  the  knight  to  see  the  maid 
So  straungely  passioned. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  41. 

2.  Expressing  passion. 

By  lively  actions  he  gan  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  12, 4. 
Passionless,   adj.     Not  easily   moved  to 
anger ;  cool ;  undisturbed. 

An  honest,  noble,  wary,  retired,  and  passionless 
woman. — Shelton,  Translation  of  Hon  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

It  had  stood  better  with  the  honour  of  the  synod, 
to  have  held  a  more  peaceable  and  passionless  order. 
— Hales,  Letter  from  the  Synod  of  Vort,  p.  79. 

The  stricter  examination  of  a  now  passionless 
judgement. — Instruction  for  Oratory,  p.9S. 
Passive,  adj.    [Fr.  passif;  Lat.  passivus.] 

1.  Receiving  impression  from  some  external 
agent. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  72. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the 
passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with 
matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  per- 
fection of  practice. — South,  Sermons. 

As  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of 
all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its 
own,  whereby,  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  the  other  is 
formed — Locke. 

The  'vis  inertia?'  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive  mo- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and 
resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted  :  by  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  there  never  could  have  been  any  motion 
in  the  world. — Sir  I.  Newton,  Opticks. 

2.  Unresisting ;  not  opposing. 

She  that  was  not  only  passing  fair  . . . 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  71. 

3.  Suffering  ;  not  acting. 

A  reposing  state,  in  which  the  hill  were  brought 
under  us,  not  we  obliged  to  mount  it,  might  indeed 
for  the  present  be  more  convenient :  but,  in  the  end, 
it  could  not  be  equally  satisfying.  Continuance  of 
piassive  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  is 
here,  as  under  all  conditions  of  mortal  existence,  an 
impossibility.  Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question 
is,  not  what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do. ...  If  anyone 
affect,  not  the  active  and  watchful,  but  the  passive 
and  somnolent  line  of  study,  are  not  writers  espe- 
cially fashioned  for  him,  enough  and  to  spare? — 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Goethe's 
Helena. 

'A  passive  quarrel,  my  love,' said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
'may  be  changed  into  an  active  one,  remember.  It 
would  be  sad  to  blight  even  a  disinherited  young 
man  in  his  already  blighted  prospects :  but  how 
easy  to  do  it !' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxx. 

4.  In  Grammar.    See  extract. 

A  verb  passive  is  that  which  signifies  passion  or 
the  effect  of  action :  as,  '  doceor,'  I  am  taught. — 
Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Passively,  adv.    In  a  passive  manner. 

1.  With  a  passive  nature. 

Though  some,  'tis  true,  are  passively  inclined, 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind. 

Hryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  949. 

2.  Without  agency. 

A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 
be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  cast 
out  or  reject  himself. — Bishop  Pearson. 
3  According  to  the  form  of  a  verb  passive. 

A  verb  neuter  is  Englished  sometimes  actively  (as 
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*  curro,'  I  run,)  and  sometimes  passively,  as '  rcgroto,' 
I  am  sick. — Lilly. 

Passiveness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pas- 
sive. 

1.  Quality  of  receiving  impression  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

You  know  a  spirit  cannot  wounded  be, 
Nor  wear  such  marks  of  human  passiveness. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  2G5. 

2.  Passibility  ;  power  of  suffering. 

That  a  man's  nature  is  passible,  is  its  best  advan- 
tage ;  for  by  it  we  arc  all  redeemed  :  by  the  passive- 
ness and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  brother  we  were 
all  rescued  from  the  portion  of  devils.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p. 120:  1651. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiveness  with  our  being,  and 
be  as  incapable  of  suffering  as  heaven  can  make  us. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

3.  Patience  ;  calmness. 

Gravity  and  passiveness  in  children  is  not  from 
discretion,  but  phlegm. — Fell. 

Passivity,  s.  Passiveness. 

From  this  passivity  in  the  mines  and  gallies,  to  at- 
tain to  a  joy  and  voluptuousness  in  the  employment. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  579. 

Some  things  are  less  active  and  more  passive  than 
others,  are  not  so  capable  of  en  joyments  delectable 
unto  others,  and  more  subject  to  impressions  dis- 
tasteful to  their  particular  nature ;  which  passivities 
and  displeasure  are  not  simply  evils,  because  they 
do  suit  the  degree  of  the  particular  natures  of  those 
subjects,  being  also  ever  over-balanced  with  other 
pleasing  activities  and  enjoyments. — Barrow,  Expo- 
sition on  the  Creed. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  between  passivity  and  activity, 
these  being  contrary  and  opposite,  the  infinite  rare- 
faction of  the  one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  con- 
trary.— Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion. 

Passivity  can  only  in  the  order  of  nature  be  con- 
sequent upon  activity,  as  much  as  effect  can  only  be 
consequent  upon  cause. — A.  Baxter,  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  ii.  3S4. 
Passless.  adj.    Having  no  passage. 

Behold,  what  passless  rocks  on  either  hand, 
Like  prison  walls  about  them  stand.  Cowley. 
Passover,  s. 

1.  Feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in  me- 
mory of  the  time  when  God,  smiting  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the 
habitations  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Jews'  passover  was  at  hand,  and  J<\sus  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. — John,  ii.  13. 

The  Lord's  passover,  commonly  called  Easter,  was 
ordered  by  the  common  law  to  be  celebrated  every 
year  on  a  Sunday.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

2.  Sacrifice  killed. 

Take  you  a  lamb,  according  to  your  families,  and 
kill  the 2>assover—  Exodus,  xii.  21. 

3.  Tiling  passed  over. 

'  My  lord,'  replied  the  follower, '  I  ken  the  purport 
of  your  query.  I  am,  it  may  be,  a  little  of  a  pre- 
cisian, and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of 
the  name ;  but  let  that  be  a  passover.  I  have 
stretched  the  duties  of  a  serving-man  as  far  as  my 
northern  conscience  will  permit.'  —  Sir  )V.  Scott, 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

Passport,  s.    [Fr.]    Permission  of  passage. 
Under  that  pretext,  fain  she  would  have  given  a 
secret  passport  to  her  affection.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Giving  his  reason  passport  for  to  pass 
Whither  it  would,  so  it  would  let  him  die.  Id. 

Let  him  depart,  his  2>assport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Having  used  extreme  caution  in  granting  pass- 
ports to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to 
have  been  delivered.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  gospel  lias  then  only  a  free  admission  into  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a  pass- 
port from  a  rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the  fa- 
culty of  dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shuts 
out,  and  lets  in,  what  objects  it  pleases.— South, 
Sermons. 

Admitted  in  the  shining  throng, 
He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along; 
His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 

Dryden,  On  the  Death  of  Amyntas,  74. 
At  our  meeting  in  another  world ; 
For  thou  hast  drunk  thy  passport  out  of  this. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 
Dame  Nature  gave  him  comeliness  and  health. 
And  fortune,  for  apassp>ort,  gave  him  wealth. 

II arte. 

Passymeasure.  s.  [Italian,  passamezzo.'] 
Old  stately  kind  of  dance  so  called ;  cinque- 
pace. 

After  a  passy-measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunk* 
en  rogue.— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 
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Past.  part.  adj. 

1.  Neither  present  nor  to  come,  as  opposed 
to  Present  and  Future. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  tilings  present 
worst.—  Shakes  pear,  Henry  IV.  Pari  II.  i.  3. 

For  several  months  jyast,  papers  have  been  written 
upon  the  best  publiek  principle,  the  love  of  our 
country. — Swift. 

[Wit]  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  402. 

2.  Spent ;  gone  through  ;  undergone. 

A  life  of  glorious  labours  past.  Pope. 
Used  substantically  or  elliptically  for  past 
time. 

The  past,  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenton. 

Faust  must  behold  the  wonder  [Helena]  not  as 
she  seemed,  but  as  she  was  ;  and,  at  his  unearthly 
desire,  the  past  shall  become  present ;  and  the  an- 
tique time  must  be  new-created,  and  give  back  its 
persons  and  circumstances,  though  so  long  since  re- 
ingulfed  in  the  silence  of  the  blank  bygone  eter- 
nity.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
Goethe's  Helena. 

Past.  prep. 

1.  In  time. 

Sarah  .  . .  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was 
past  age. — Hebrews,  xi.  11. 

1.  In  respect  to  power. 

Fervent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  esteemed 
past  sense,  and  so  spent  his  last  breath  in  com- 
mitting his  soul  unto  the  Almighty. — Sir  J .  Hay- 
ward. 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare. 

He  could  not  conquer  and  disdained  to  fly; 
Past  hope  of  conquest,  'twas  his  latest  care 
liike  falling  Caesar  decently  to  die. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Ixxxviii. 
Many  men  have  not  yet  sinned  themselves  past 
all  sense  or  feeling,  but  have  some  regrets  j  and  when 
t  heir  spirits  are  at  any  time  disturbed  with  the  sense 
of  their  guilt,  they  are  for  a  little  time  more  watch- 
ful over  their  ways;  but  they  are  soon  disheartened. 
— Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Out  of  reach. 

We  must  not 
Prostitute  our  past  cure  malady 
To  empiricks. 

Shakespear,  All's  icell  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help, 
Should  be-past  grief.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  use  of 
shipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing 
past  questioning. — Heylin. 

Love,  when  once  past  government,  is  consequently 
past  shame.— Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Her  life  she  might  have  had  ;  but  the  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  3S0. 

That  the  bare  receiving  a  sum  should  sink  a  man 
into  a  servile  state,  is  past  my  comprehension. — 
Collier,  Essays,  On  Pride. 

That  he  means  paternal  power,  is  past  doubt  from 
the  inference  he  makes. — Locke. 

4.  Further  than. 

We  will  go  along  by  the  king's  highway,  until  we 
be  past  thy  borders. — Xumbers,  xxi.  22. 

5.  Above  ;  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  with  a  string  of  wreathed 
hemp,  and  their  arrows  not  much  above  an  ell. — 
Spenser,  Vieio  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past  forty 
foot  from  the  ground. —  liacon. 
Paste,  s.    [N.Fr. ;  Modern  Fr.  pate.'] 

1.  Anything-  mixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous 
and  tenacious,  such  as  flour  and  water  for 
bread  or  pies  ;  or  various  kinds  of  earth 
mingled  for  the  potter. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  t  here  is  no  possibility 
of  an  holy  war. — Bacon,  Holy  War. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man, 
Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands 
For  want  of  souls,  and  so  they  made  Egyptians. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  ii.  2. 

With  particles  of  heavenly  (ire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire  .  .-. 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste, 
And,  raixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 
cast. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  ever  you  saw,  and 
raises  paste  better  than  any  woman. — Spectator. 

2.  Flour  and  water  boiled  together  so  as  to 
make  a  cement. 

3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  precious 
stones. 

The  diamonds  were  sold,  and  my  mother  appeared 
in  paste  —  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  i. 
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Paste,  v.  a.    Fasten  with  paste. 

By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  dice,  his  eldest  son  played  himself  into 
spelling. — Locke. 

Young  creatures  have  learned"  their  letters  and 
syllables,  by  having  them  piasted  upon  little  flat 
tablets.— Watts. 

'  A  letter  1 '  cried  Martin.  '  For  Mr.  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,'  said  the  landlord,  reading  the  superscription  of 
one  he  held  in  his  hand.  'Noon.  Chief  office.  Paid.' 
Martin  took  it  from  him,  thanked  him,  and  walked 
up  stairs.  It  was  not  scaled,  but  pasted  close ;  the 
handwriting  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  He  opened 
it,  and  found  enclosed,  without  any  name,  address, 
or  other  inscription  or  explanation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, a  Bank  of  England  note  for  twenty  pounds. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Pasteboard,  s. 

1.  Masses  made  anciently  by  pasting  one 
paper  on  another:  now  made  sometimes  by 
macerating  paper  and  casting  it  in  moulds, 
sometimes  by  pounding  old  cordage  and 
casting  it  in  forms. 

Tintoret  made  chambers  of  board  and  pasteboard, 
proportioned  to  his  models,  with  doors  and  windows, 
through  which  he  distributed,  on  his  figures,  arti- 
ficial lights.— Dryden. 

I  would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  a  piece 
of  pasteboard,  that  is  invested  with  a  public  cha- 
racter.—Addison. 

We  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  learned 
doctor.  With  what  scientific  stoicism  lie  walks 
through  the  land  of  wonders  unwondering,  like  a 
wise  man  through  some  huge,  gaudy,  imposing 
Yauxhall,  whose  lire-works,  cascades,  and  sympho- 
nies the  vulgar  may  enjoy  and  believe  in,  but  where 
he  finds  nothing  real  but  saltpetre, pasteboard,  and 
catgut. — Curly le.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
German  Playwrights. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Put  silkworms  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a 
pasteboard  box. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Visiting  card.  Colloquial. 
Pastern,  s.  [N.Fr.  pasturon.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads 
on  four  pasterns. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  7. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd, 
By  sure  presages  shows  his  generous  kind  ; 
Of  able  body,  sound  of  limb  and  wind. 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight, 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gait. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics.W" '. 

Being  heavy,  he  should  not  tread  stiff,  but  have  a 
pastern  made  him,  to  break  the  force  of  his  weight : 
by  this  his  body  hangs  on  the  hoof,  as  a  coach  dues 
by  the  leathers. — Grew. 

2.  Human  leg.  Contemptuous. 

She  had  better  have  worn  pasterns. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Chances. 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  patterns  high: 
If  seeing  her  behind,  he  liked  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  liked  her  face. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  52. 

Pasticcio,  s.  [Italian.]  Medley. 

On  our  first  entrance  into  the  palace,  which  is  a 
pasticcio  of  Saracenic,  Conventual,  and  Grecian 
architecture,  I  was  much  taken  with  the  principal 
front  of  the  inner-court.  —  Swinburne,  Travels 
through  Spain,  letter  xxxi. 

This  motley  mixture  of  the  modes  of  antient 
language  being  worked  into  a  modern  ground,  has 
compounded  such  a  pasticcio  of  style,  as  is  still 
more  unexampled  and  extravagant. —  T.  Warton,  An 
Enquiry  into  tlie  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  44. 

Pastil,  s.  [Lat. pastillus  ;  Fr.  pastille.']  Roll 

of  paste. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 
grinding  red  lead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the  sun. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Pastille,  s.  [Fr.]  Small  aromatic  ball, 
burned  to  scent  the  air  of  a  room. 

Pastime,  s.    Sport;  amusement;  diversion. 
It  was  more  requisite  for  Zelmane's  hurt  to  rest, 
than  sit  up  at  those  pastimes  ;  but  she,  that  felt  no 
wound  but  one,  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  pasto- 
rals.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  lias  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
Pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  husbanded  with  modest}'. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  1. 
With  these 

Find  pastime, and  bear  rule;  thy  realm  is  large. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Vlii.  374. 
A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation,  and 
pastime  should  never  pretend  to  devote  liimself 
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entirely  to  the  sciences,  unloss.hissoul  bo  so  refined 
that  he  can  taste  these  entertainments  eminently  in 
his  closet.—  Watts. 

Pastime,  v.  n.    Sport ;  take  pastime. 
When  did  Perseda  pastime  in  the  streets, 
But  her  Erastus  over-eyed  her  sport? 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 
Pastor,  s.   [Lat.,  from  root  of  pasco,  pass, 
part,  pastus  =  feed.] 

1.  Shepherd. 

Receive  this  present  by  the  muses  made, 
The  pipe  on  which  the  Asoraian  pastor  play'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  97. 
The  pastor  shears  their  hoary  beards, 
And  cases  of  their  hair  the  loa'den  herds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  485. 

2.  Clergyman  who  has  the  care  of  a  flock ; 
one  who  has  souls  to  feed  with  sound 
doctrine. 

The  pastor  maketh  suits  of  the  people,  and  they 
with  one  voice  testify  a  general  assent  thereunto, 
or  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and  they  with  like  alacrity 
follow,  dividing  between  them  the  sentences  where- 
with they  strive,  which  shall  much  shew  his  own, 
and  stir  up  others' zeal  to  the  glory  of  God—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to  a 
pastor  of  the  church,  was  to  teach.— South-,  Sermons. 

All  bishops  are  pastors  of  the  common  flock.— 
Leslie. 

A  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was 
reckoned  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted,  neither 
was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining 
separate  pastors  out  of  private  purses.— Swift. 

3.  In  Ornithology.  Rare  British  bird  so 
called ;  Pastor  roseus. 

The  genus  Pastor  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Temminck 
for  several  birds  which  exhibit  various  relations  to 
the  Starlings  and  the  Crows  ;  only  one  of  them,  the 
rose-coloured  Pastor,  is  an  accidental  visitor  in  this 
country. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Pastoral,  adj.  [Lat.  pastoralis.] 

1.  Rural;  rustic ;  beseeming  shepherds ;  imi- 
tating shepherds. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days  were 
sent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

2.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls. 

Their  Lord  and  Master  taught  concerning  the. 
pastoral  care  he  had  over  his  own  flock—  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  recommended  the  tenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to  the  se- 
rious perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese—  Dryden. 

Pastoral.  .9. 

1.  Poem  in  which  any  action  or  passion  is 
represented  by  its  effects  upon  a  country 
life  ;  or  according  to  the  common  practice 
in  which  speakers  take  upon  them  the 
character  of  shepherds  ;  idyl ;  bucolic  ; 
eclogtte. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  comedy, 
history,  pastoral  .—Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court ;  the  latter  should  be  smooth, 
clean,  tender,  and  passionate  :  the  thoughts  may  be 
bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated  than  in  pastoral. 
—  Walsh. 

A  pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shep- 
herd .  . .  the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or 
narrative,  or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple,  the 
manners  not  too  polite  nor  too  rustick. — Pope,  Dis- 
course on  Pastoral  Poetry. 

2.  Book  relating  to  the  cure  of  souls. 

The  Lord  prosper  the  intention  to  myself,  and 
others,  who  may  not  despise  my  poor  labours,  but 
add  to  those  points  which  I  have  observed,  until  the 
book  grow  to  a  compleat  pastoral.— Herbert,  Coun- 
try Parson,  preface:  1G.S2. 

Pastorlike.  adj.    Suiting,  like,  a  pastor. 

The  pastorlike  and  apostoliek  imitation  of  meek 
and  unlordly  discipline.— Milton,  Of  Reformation 
in  England,  b.  ii. 

Pastorly.  adj.  Pastorlike. 

Against  negligence  or  obstinacy  will  be  required 
a  rousing  volley  of  pastorly  threatenings. — Milton, 
Animadversions  upon  a  Defence  of  the  humble  Re- 
monstrance. 

Pastorship,  s.    Office  or  rank  of  a  pastor. 

The  universal  pastorship  or  government  of  the 
catholick  church,  was  never  claimed  by  any  bishop 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and  then 
it  was  thought  to  be  challenged  by  John,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. — Bishop  Bull,  Corruplton  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Why  may  not  the  bishop  of  Antioch  pretend  to 
succeed  St.  Peter  in  his  universal  pastorship]— 
Barrow.  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
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Pastry,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  viands  from  paste. 

Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try, 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by, 
Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

2.  Viands  so  made  ;  paste. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game, 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris  amber  steam'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  n.  342. 

3.  The  parts  constituting  crust ;  framework, 
when  made  of  flour,  of  any  dish. 

A  famous  inn  !  the  hall  a  very  grove  of  dead  game 
and  dangling  joints  of  mutton ;  and  in  one  corner 
an  illustrious  larder,  with  glass  doors,  developing 
cold  fowls  and  noble  joints,  and  tarts  wherein  the 
raspberry  jam  coyly  withdrew  itself,  as  such  a  pre- 
cious creature  should,  behind  a  lattice-work  of 
pastry  —Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xii. 

4.  Place  where  pastry  is  made. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Jtdiet,  iv.  4. 

Pastry-cook.  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 

I  wish  you  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid  to  the 
pastry-cooks  and  confectioners. — Arbuthnot. 

'  Good  Ged ! '  says  he,  '  what  the  deuce  do  the 
Forkers  mean  by  asking  me  to  a  family  dinner  ?  I 
can  get  mutton  at  home;'  or, '  What  infernal  im- 
pertinence it  is  of  the  Spooners  to  get  entries  from 
the  pastrycooks,  and  fancy  that  I  am  to  be  deceived 
by  their  stories  about  their  French  cook.' — 'Thac- 
keray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xix. 
Pasturable,  adj.    Fit  for  pasture. 

The  first  point  in  the  improvement  of  pasturable 
lands  is  the  drainage. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Pasture- 
la  nd. 
Pasturage,  s. 

1.  Business  of  feeding  cattle. 

I  wish  there  were  ordinances,  that  whosoever 
keepeth  twenty  kine,  should  keep  a  plough  going; 
for  otherwise  all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  and 
none  to  husbandry.— Spenser. 

2.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. 

France  has  a  sheep  by  her  to  shew  that  the  riches 
of  the  country  consisted  chiefly  in  Hocks  and  pas- 
turage.— Addison. 

3.  Use  of  pasture. 

Cattle  fatted  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent  mo- 
tion, die  suddenly. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 
Pasture,  s.    [Lat.  pastura."] 

1.  Food  ;  act  of  feeding. 

Unto  the  conservation  is  required  a  solid  pasture, 
and  a  food  congenerous  unto  nature.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errovrs. 

2.  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed. 

A  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  hiin, 
And  never  stays.      Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 

When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  feed 
together,  they,  by  consent,  separated  and  enlarged 
their  pasture  where  it  best  liked  them. — Locke. 

3.  Human  culture  ;  education.  Bare. 

From  the  first  pastures  of  our  infant  age, 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil.  Dryden. 
Pasture,  v.  a.    Place  in  a  pasture. 

Here  Uzziah  pastured  his  cattle;  a  king,  yet  de- 
lighted in  husbandry;  as  thrift  is  the  fuel  of  magni- 
ficence.— Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  33:  1633. 

Pasture,  v.  n.    Graze  on  the  ground. 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  rare  and  solitary  ;  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4G0. 

Pasturing;,  verbal  abs.   Feeding  on  pasture- 
land. 

That  an  increase  of  fertility  is  produced,  in  most 
instances,  by  the  pasturing  of  lands  with  sheep  is 
not  disputed. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia,  Pasture-land. 
Pasty,  s.  Pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 
Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  2. 
I  will  confess  what  I  know  ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a 
pasty,  I  can  say  no  more.— Id.,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  3. 

Remember  thou,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed  cake,  the  pasties,  and  furmenty  pot. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
"Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
A  man  of  sober  life, 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife  ■ 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a  pasty  fell, 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
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*  A  pasty  it  shall  be  and  must ; 
And  my  wife,  little  Kitty,  is  famous  for  crust.' 
Though  I  could  not  help  thinking  my  gentleman 
hasty ; 

Yet  Johnson  and  Burke  and  a  good  venison  pasty 
Were  tilings  that  I  never  disliked  in  my  life, 
Though  clogged  with  a  coxcomb  and  Kitty  his 
wife. . . . 

'  Oh,  oh,'  quoth  my  friend,  '  he'll  come  on  in  a  trice, 
He's  keeping  a  corner  for  something  that's  nice; 
There's  a  pasty.'  '  A  pasty ! '  re-echoed  the  Scot, 
'  Though  splitting,  I'll  still  keep  a  corner  for  thot.' 

Goldsmith,  The  Haunch  of  Venison. 
Pat.  adj.    Fit ;  convenient ;  exactly  suitable 
either  as  to  time  or  place. 

Sometimes  it  [facetiousness]  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  a  known  story. —  Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  177. 

There  are  some  instances  of  vengeance  befalling 
very  flagitious  men  so  signally,  and  with  such  pat 
and  significant  circumstances,  that  (without  any 
uucharitableness)  we  may  be  led  by  the  suffering  to 
the  sin ;  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Adonibezek, 
Judg.  i.  7. — Goodman,  Winter  Keening  Conference, 
pt.  ii. 

They  never  saw  two  things  so  pat, 
In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found  very 
pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Pat.  adv.    Fitly  ;   conveniently ;   in  a  way 
exactly  suitable  either  as  to  time  or  place. 
Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal. — Shakespear,  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 
Now  might  1  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Touching  opinion,  so  various  are  the  intellectuals 
of  human  creatures,  that  one  can  hardly  find  out 
two  who  jump  pat  in  one. — Howell,  Letters,  iii.  5. 

He  was  sorely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
Because  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Swift. 

Pat.  s.    Light  quick  blow  ;  tap. 

The  least  noise  is  enough  to  disturb  the  operation 
of  his  brain  ;  the  pat  of  a  shuttle-cock,  or  the  creak- 
ing of  a  jack  will  do. — Collier,  On  Human  Reason. 

The  county  member  was  one  of  the  Baron's  pet 
eldest  sons— had  dined  often  with  Levy— was  under 
' obligations' to  him.  The  young  legislator  looked 
very  much  ashamed  of  Levy's  friendly  pat  on  his 
shoulder,  and  answered,  hurriedly,  'O  yes;  H — — 
asked,  if,  after  such  an  expression  of  the  House,  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  retain  their  places, 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Government  ?' — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xv. 

Pat.  v.  a.    Strike  lightly;  tap. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another,  and  straightways  they  pat  with  both. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 
Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 
'Bless  her  black  skin,'  added  he,  affectionately 
patting  his  horse's  neck, '  there's  not  her  match  in 
these  parts,  or  in  any  other ;  she  wants  no  coaxing 
to  do  her  work — no  bleeders  for  her.' — IV.  II.  Ains- 
worth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Patch,  s. 

1.  Piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw, 
Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
If  the  shoe  be  ript  or  patches  put ; 
He's  wounded !  see  the  plaster  on  his  foot. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  254. 

2.  Piece  inserted  in  mosaic  or  variegated 
work. 

They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pie-bald 
livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such 
as  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  converse  with 
clothe  them  in.— Locke. 

3.  Small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  face ; 
beauty-spot. 

How!  providence!  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew 
Then  madam  nature  wears  black  patches  too. 

Cleaveland. 
If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  would  wear  notpatches,  but  a  cloud. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

They  were  patched  differently,  and  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another,  and  their  patches  were 
placed  in  different  situations  as  party-signals  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes. — Addison,  Spectator. 

As  the  jirst  element  in  a  compound. 
This  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell ; 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

4.  Small  parcel  of  land. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv,  4. 
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5.  Paltry  fellow.  Obsolete. 

He  [was]  yet  more  foole  in  Plautus,  whome  hil 
malaperte  squire  made  to  beleeve  that  all  women 
accompted  him  so  fayre,  as  they  ran  in  every  place 
after  him.  The  patche,  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
sayd,  It  is  a  greate  paine  to  be  an  over  fayre  man  ! — 
North,  Translation  of  Philosoplier  at  Court,  p.  90: 
1575. 

What  a  pied  ninny's  this  !  thou  scurvy  patch .' 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Laugh  at  me — 
I  do  deserve  it:  call  me  patch,  and  puppy. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

It  seems  probable  that  fools  were  nicknamed 
patch  from  their  dress;  unless  there  happen  to  be  a 
nearer  affinity  to  the  Italian  pazzo,  a  word  that  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  descent  from  fatuus.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. — But,  though  a 
patch  denotes  a  fool  or  simpleton,  and,  by  corrup- 
tion, a  clown,  it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  any  low  or  mean  person.'  Thus 
in  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  Puck  calls  Bottom 
and  his  companions  a  'crew  of  patches,  rude  me- 
chanicals,' certainly  not  meaning  to  compare  them 
to  pampered  and  sleek  buffoons.  Whether  in  this 
sense  the  term  have  a  simple  reference  to  that  class 
of  people  whose  clothes  might  be  pieced  or  patched 
with  rags,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  verb  paean,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances, 
as  suggested  by  the  acute  and  ingenious  author 
of  the  '  Diversions  of  Purley,'  must  be  left  to  the 
reader's  own  discernment. — Douce,  Illustrations  of 
Shakespear,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

Patch,  v.  a. 

1.  Cover  with  a  piece  sewed  on. 

I  remember  his  father  said  to  me  with  a  half- 
laugh,  '  My  boy  must  not  be  galled  and  mortified  as 
I  was  every  hour  at  school — clothes  patched  and 
pockets  empty.' — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it !  b.  vii.  en.  xxi. 

2.  Decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of  black 
silk. 

In  the  middle  boxes  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  both  sides  of  their  faces. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

We  begg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face. 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

3.  Mend  clumsily;  mend  so  as  that  the  ori- 
ginal strength  or  beauty  is  lost. 

Anything  that  is  mended  is  but  patch'd.— Shake- 
spear, Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

Physick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  7(50. 

Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  sends  us  to  the 
surgeons  to  piece  a.nd  patch  up.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

4.  Make  up  of  shreds  or  different  pieces : 
(sometimes  with  up). 

If  we  seek  to  judge  of  those  times,  which  the 
Scriptures  set  us  down  without  errour,  by  the  reigns 
of  the  Assyrian  princes,  we  shall  but  patch  up  the 
story  at  adventure,  and  leave  it  in  confusion.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 
There  is  that  visible  symmetry  in  a  human  body,  as 
gives  an  in  rinsick  evidence,  that  it  was  not  formed 
successively  and  patched  up  by  piece-meal. — Bentley. 

'  But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  you  must  parti- 
cularly beware,'  continued  Lord  Marney, '  there  is 
one  thing  worse  even  than  getting  into  difficulties — 
patching  them  up.  The  patching-up  system  is 
fatal ;  it  is  sure  to  break  down  ;  you  never  get  clear. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  do  for  you,  Charles,  is  to  put 
you  right  altogether.  I  want  to  see  you  square  and 
more  than  square,  in  a  position  which  will  for  ever 
guarantee  you  from  any  annoyance  of  this  kind.' — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

5.  Dress  in  a  party-coloured  coat. 
Patched,  part.  adj.    Covered,  mended,  made 

up,  with  a  patch  or  patches :  (real  or 
Jiijuralive). 

Man  is  but  a  patched  fool. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iv.  1. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate, 
111  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  3. 
They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  jet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie- 
bald livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds. 
— Locke. 

Patchery.  s.     Botchery;   bungling  work  ; 

forgery.  Obsolete. 

You  hear  him  cogg,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  and  feed  him, 
Yet  remain  assured  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 
Patching-,   verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
patches  ;   process  by  which  a  patch  is 
made. 

Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fancies 
of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  para- 
phrasing; but  mo»e  properly  changing,  adding, 
patching,  piecing.— Felton. 
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Patchouly.  s.    See  extract. 

The  plant  itself ...  is  an  unattractive  subshrubby 
species,  found  wild  in  India  and  Malacca.  The 
odour,  which  is  peculiar,  is  highly  popular  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  India,  where  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  The  leaves 
and  young  tops  yield  by  distillation  the  volatile  oil 
from  which  essence  of  patchouly  is  prepared.  Ge- 
nuine Indian  shawls  and  Indian  inks  were  formerly 
distinguished  by  their  odour  of  patchouli/,  but  since 
the  perfume  has  become  common  in  Europe,  the 
test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects,  such  as  loss  of 
appetite,  sleep,  nervous  attacks,  &c,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  excessive  employment  of  patchouly  as 
a  perfume.  It  is  called  Pucha-pat  by  the  .Malays. 
— Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Patchwork,  s.  Work  made  by  sewing  small 
pieces  of  different  colours  interchangeably 
together. 

When  my  cloatbs  were  finished,  they  looked  like 
the  patchwork,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. — 
Swift. 

Whoever  only  rends  to  transcribe  shining  re- 
marks, without  entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author,  will  bo  apt  to  be  misled  out  of  the 
regular  way  of  thinking;  and  all  the  product  of  all 
this  will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece  of 
patchwork. — Id. 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
III  patchwork  fluttering.         Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  47. 

To  patchwork  learn'd  quotations  are  ally'd, 
Both  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride,  Young. 

Pate.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. patina  =  dish,  plate.] 
Brain-pan  ;  head. 

Senseless  man,  that  himself  doth  hate, 
To  love  another ; 

Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pate.  Spenser. 

Behold  the  despaire, 
By  custome  and  covetous  pates, 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Siiakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1. 
That  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 
That  daily  breakvow.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Who  dares 

Say  this  man  is  a  flatterer  P  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
That,  for  a  bruised  or  broken  pate, 
Has  freed  you  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,635. 
If  only  scorn  attends  men  for  asserting  the 
church's  dignity,  many  will  rather  chuse  to  neglect 
their  duty,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's 
service. — South,  Sermons. 

If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  flatterers,  presently  they  are  plying  his  full 
purse  and  empty  pate  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity. — Ibid. 

Patefaction.  s.  [see  Patent.]  Actor  state 
of  opening ;  declaration. 

The  decalogue  he  [Moses]  received  from  the  band 
of  God,  written  with  the  finger  of  God;  the  rest  of 
the  divine  patefactions  he  wrote  himself. — Bishop 
Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

God  hath  still  preserved  and  quickened  the  wor- 
ship due  unto  his  name,  by  the  patefaction  of  him- 
seK.-Ibid. 

Patel.  -v.    Same  as  Pa  tin. 

Crosses  . . .  with  your  thombe  on  your  foreheade, 
another  upon  your  crowne,  wyth  the  patell  of  the 
chalice. — Confutation  of  Xicholas  Shaxton,  E.  8,  b. : 
15*5. 


Patella,  s.  [Lat.] 

"sj 


In  Anatomy.  Kneepan. 

The  patella  [isj  a  small  bone,  situated  on  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  knee,  and 
occupying  the  front  of  the  joint. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Though  I'm  told  in  such  cases  it's  not  the  French 
plan 

To  pour  in  their  drastics  as  fast  as  they  can, 
The  practice  of  many  an  English  savan, 
But  to  let  off  a  man 
With  a  little  ptisane, 
And  gently  to  chafe  the  patella  (knee-panl. 

Barham.  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The  Black 
Musquctaire. 

Paten,  s.    See  Pa  tin. 

Patent,  adj.  [Lat.  patens,  pres.  part  aipateo 
—  lie  open  ;  patejio  =  become  open  ;  pate- 
facio  =  make  or  lay  open  ;  pass.  part./>«/e- 
f actus ;  patef actio,  -onis.  —  see  Patefac- 
tion.] 

I.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all.:  (as,  'letters 
patent'). 

In  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishopricks 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  conge 
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d'dlire,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  England ;  though 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  shew  the  ancient  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  her  own  bishops. — Leslie. 

2.  Something  appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder  is  esteemed  a  commodity  that  will  turn 
to  good  profit;  so  that,  in  king  Charles  the  first's 
time,  it  was  made  a.  patent  commodity.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Lord  Deloraino  was  not  very  rich ;  but  he  was 
not  embarrassed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  princely 
wealth ;  a  splendid  family  mansion  with  a  court- 
yard ;  a  noble  country-seat  with  a  magnificent  park, 
including  a  quite  celebrated  lake,  but  with  very  few 
farms  attached  to  it.  He  however  held  a  good  pa- 
tent place  which  had  been  conferred  on  bis  descend- 
ants by  the  old  chancellor,  and  this  brought  in  an- 
nually some  thousands. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

3.  Apparent ;  plain  ;  open  ;  not  concealed. 

The  proofs  of  this  secrecy  of  man's  heart  only 
patent  to  Almighty  God.  —  Salkeld,  Treatise  of 
Angels,  p.  167  :  1613. 

Throwing  off  the  cohesion,  viscidity,  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  fluids  by  the  safest  and  most  patent  out- 
lets.— Cheyne,  English  Malady,  p.  231 :  1733. 

In  this  country  the  contract  between  the  king 
and  nation  is  not  tacit,  implied,  and  vague:  it  is 
explicit,  patent,  and  precise. — Bishop  Horsley,  Ser- 
mons, January  30, 1793. 

Patent,  s.    Writ  conferring  some  exclusive 
right  or  privilege. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend  ;  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
nobody. — Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship. 

/(/.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
We  are  censured  as  obstinate,  in  not  complying 
with  a  royal  patent— Swift. 

Patentee,  s.    One  who  has  a  patent. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  dispose  of  his  gift,  with- 
out his  kingly  consent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
king. — Bacon. 

In  the  patent  granted  to  lord  Dartmouth,  the 
securities  obliged  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money 
back  upon  every  demand. — Swift. 

Pater-noster.  s.  [Lat. pater  =  father  +  nostcr 

=  our,  ours;  the  Latin  translation  of  the 

Greek  Tranp  i)j.iCtv  =  father  of  us.]  The 

Lord's  prayer. 

He  did  desire 
Short  pater-nosters,  saying  as  a  friar 
Each  day  his  beads.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  1 21. 

An  ignorant  plain  man  having  learned  his  pater- 
noster and  ave-mary,  wants  to  learn  his  creed. — 
Pope,  cited  by  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  2S7. 

Paternal,  adj.  [Lat.  paternus,  from  pater  = 
father.] 

1.  Fatherly;  having  the  relation  of  a  father; 
pertaining  to  a  father. 

I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Grace  signifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to  his 
elect  children. — Hammond. 

Admonitions  fraternal  or  paternal  of  his  fellow- 
christians  or  governors  of  the  church. — Id. 

They  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblamed  ;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.22. 

2.  Hereditary ;  received  in  succession  from 
one's  father. 

[Men]  plough'd  with  oxen  of  their  own 
Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 
Withdraw  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  censor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands. 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  2. 
Every  fertilized  germ,  besides  containing  different 
amounts  of  the  two  parental  influences,  will  con- 
tain different  kinds  of  influences — this  having  re- 
ceived a  marked  impress  from  one  maternal  or 
paternal  ancestor,  and  that  from  another. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 
Paternity,  s.    [Lat.  patcrnitns  ;  Fr.  jiater- 
nite.~]   Fathership;  the  relation  of  a  father. 
The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under- 
went no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  elder- 
ship.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  young  heir,  kept  short  by  his  father,  might  be 
known  by  his  countenance  ;  in  this  case,  the  pater- 
nity and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  impressions. — 
Arbuthnot. 

This  origination  in  the  divine  paternity,  as  bishop 
Pearson  speaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon  as 
the  assertion  of  the  unity. —  Waterland. 
Path.  5.    [A.S.]    Way;   road;  track:  (in 
conversation  it  is  used  of  a  narrow  way  to 
be  passed  on  foot ;  but  in  solemn  language 
means  any  passage). 
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For  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof?  that 
thou  shouldest  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof. 
Job,  xxxviii.  20. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 
And  thy  great  father's  path  to  heaven  pursue. 

Dryden. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up,  and 
they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  that  enters 
the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new  one  should 
be  worn  on  the  mountain. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 
Path.  v.  a.    Push  forward ;  cause  to  go  ; 
make  way  for  ;  put  on  a  path. 

From  the  neighbouring  hills  her  passage  Wey 
Aot\\  path.         Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  ii. 
Path.  v.  n.    Walk  ;  go  forth. 

O  conspiracy  . . . 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?   Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability; 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ciesar,  ii.  1. 
Pathetic,  adj.     [see  Pathos.]  Affecting 
the  passions  ;  passionate ;  moving. 

How  pathetick  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when, 
for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  be  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition.— Spec- 
tator. 

Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the  pathetick 
part. — Swift. 
Pathetical.  adj.    Same  as  Pathetic. 
His  page  that  handful  of  wit ; 
'Tis  a  most  pathetical  nit. 

Siiakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  2. 
Pathetically,  adv.    In  a  pathetic  manner  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  strike  the  pas- 
sions. 

These  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  and  so  ad- 
mirably raised  by  the  prosopopoeia  of  nature,  speak- 
ing to  her  children  with  so  much  authority,  deserve 
the  pains  I  have  taken. — Dryden. 
Patheticalness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Pathetical;   quality  of  being  pathetic; 
quality  of  moving  the  passions. 

These  words, '  excepting  these  bonds,'  Acts,  xxvi. 
29,  close  the  discourse  with  wonderful  grace ;  sur- 
prize the  hearers  with  an  agreeable  civility;  and  im- 
press upon  them  a  strong  opinion  of  the  speaker's 
sincerity,  charity,  and  benevolence  to  mankind. 
Had  they  (irapeKrb;  tuiv  Secratov  tovtuiu)  been  placed 
any  where  else,  the  patlieticalness,  grace,  and  dignity 
of  the  sentence  had  been  much  abated. — Blackwall, 
Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,  i.  339. 
Pathic.  s.    Passive  sodomite. 

He  looks  like  one  for  the  preposterous  sin 
Put  by  the  wicked  and  rebellious  Jews 
To  be  &  pathic  in  their  male-kind  stews. 

Drayton,  The  Mooncalf 
Used  adjectivally  and  equivocally.  Passive  ; 
suffering. 

Was  not  young  Florio  sent  (to  cool 
His  flame  for  Bianeafiore)  to  school, 
Where  pedant  made  his  pathick  bum 
For  her  sake  suffer  martyrdom  f 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2. 

Pathless,  adj.  Untrodden ;  not  marked 
with  paths. 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  69. 
How  narrow  limits  were  to  Wisdom  given  ! 
Earth  she  surveys— she  thence  would  measure 
heaven  ; 

Through  mists  obscure,  now  wings  her  tedious  way. 

Now  wanders  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day  ; 

And  from  the  summit  of  a  pathless  coast 

Sees  infinite.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  7o  t. 

Pathognomonic,  adj.  [Gr.  ttc'iOoq  +  yi'v'^uor, 
-ovoi;  =  dial  ;  yvw/MviKdc.]  In  Medicine. 
Decisive  and  characteristic  sign  of  symp- 
tom. 

Fear  and  sadness  are  the pafhognomonickal signs  of 
all  kinds  of  melancholy. — Chilmead,  Translation  if 
Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love  Melancholy,  p.  80 :  1610. 

He  has  the  true  pathognomonick  sign  of  love, 
jealousy;  for  no  body  will  suffer  his  mistress  to  be 
treated  at  that  rate. — Arbuthnot. 
Pathological,  adj.    Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  pathology. 

Cause  and  effect.  These  terms  are  allowed,  in- 
deed, in  pathological  reasoning,  but  its  subject- 
matter  seldom  admits  their  use  in  that  strict  sense 
philosophy  would  require.  In  pathology  so  many 
counteracting  circumstances,  known  and  unknown, 
are  perpetually  liable  to  intervene,  that  it  can  hardly 
ever  be  said  of  anything  that  it  exerts  a  power  out  of 
which  some  other  thing  must  necessarily  proceed. 
The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  seldom  per- 
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mit  us  to  affirm  more  than  that  a  certain  morbid 
action,  or  morbid  structure,  has  a  tendency  to  such 
and  such  a  consequence,  not  its  sure  termination  in 
it. — Dr.  P.  3f.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxix. 

Pathologist,  s.    One  who  treats  of  patho- 
logy. 

Yet  as  the  ability  to  read  does  not  make  a  man 
literary  or  learned,  but  only  furnishes  him  the 
means,  the  indispensable  means  however  of  becom- 
ing so,  so  neither  does  the  skill  to  decipher  the 
auscultatory  language  of  the  heart  make  him  all  at 
once  a  great  pathologist,  or  a  good  practitioner  in 
respect  of  its  diseases;  but,  being  constantly,  soberly, 
and  diligently  applied,  it  furnishes  him  with  much 
help  towards  a  surer  knowledge  and  a  better  treat- 
ment of  them.  For  auscultation  is  conversant  with 
principles.— Dr.  P.  31.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  iv. 
Pathology,  s.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
relates  to  distempers,  with  their  differences, 
causes,  and  effects  incident  to  the  human 
body. 

This  tree  mnynaturally  be  conceived  to  have  been 
under  some  disease  indisposing  it  to  such  fructifica- 
tion. And  this,  in  the  pathology  of  plants,  may  be 
the  disease  of  superfoliation  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  76. 

Pathos,  s.  [Gr.  from  root  of  naax^  =  I  suffer ; 
i-7ra0-ov  =  I  suffered  ;  Lat.  potior,  patiens.~] 
Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  warmth ;  affection 
of  mind ;  energy ;  that  -which  excites  the 
passions. 

'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  pardon  this  people ! '  It  was  a 
vehement  pathos : '  If  thou  wilt  pardon  it ! '  He  saith 
no  more,  but, '  If  thou  wilt  not,  put  me  out  of  the 
book  of  life.'— Here  is  a  vehement  prayer;  and  with 
this  he  slacks  the  wrath  of  God,  and  quencheth  it.— 
Br.  IVestfeild,  Discourses,  p.  127  :  1646. 

By  the  simplicity  of  its  conduct,  it  diminishes  the 
pathos  of  the  fable—  Mason,  Preface  to  Elfrida, 
letter  ii. 

Before  these  books  became  common,  affecting 
situations,  the  combination  of  incident,  and  the 
pathos  of  catastrophe,  were  almost  unknown.— T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  495. 

For  tenderness  and  pathos,  again,  nothing  else 
that  he  [Cowper]  has  written,  and  not  much  that  is 
elsewhere  to  be  found  of  the  same  kind  in  English 
poetry,  can  be  compared  with  his  Lines  on  receiving 
his  Mother's  Picture.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

Pathway,  s.    Road ;  in  common  accepta- 
tion, narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 
Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life ;  and  in  the 
pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.— Proverbs,  xii. 
28. 

When  heifers  seek  the  shade  and  cooling  lake, 
And  in  the  middle  pathway  basks  the  snake; 

0  lead  inc,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  55. 

Patience,  s.    [Lat.  patientia.~] 

1.  Power  of  suffering;  calm  endurance  of 
pain  or  labour. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 

1  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  op- 
portunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution. — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails, 
Patience  of  toil  and  love  of  virtue  fails. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  889. 

2.  Quality  of  expecting  long  without  rage  or 
discontent ;  long-suffering. 

Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord,  is  better 
than  he  that  leadeth  his  life  without  a  guide.— Eccle- 
siasticus,  xx.  32. 

Have  patience  with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.— 
Matthew,  xix.  26. 

3.  Perseverance  ;  continuance  of  labour. 

He  learnt  with  patience,  and  with  meekness 
taught ; 

His  life  was  but  the  comment  of  his  thought. 

Harte. 

4.  Quality  of  bearing  offences  without  re- 
venge or  anger. 

The  hermit  then  assumed  a  bolder  tone, 
His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone. 

Harte. 

5.  Sufferance;  permission. 

By  their  patience,  be  it  spoken,  the  apostles 
preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when  they 
spake  the  gospel.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Herb  so  called  ;  species  of  dock. 

Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  salad.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
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Patient,  adj.  [Lat.  patiens,  -entis.~] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring:  (with  of 
before  the  thing  endured). 

To  this  outward  structure  was  joined  strength  of 
constitution,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hardship. 
—Fell. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 
the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and 
cold. — Ray. 

2.  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  TIL  i.l. 
Grieved  but  unmoved,  and  patient  ofyova  scorn, 
I  die.  Bryden,  The  Bespairing  Lover. 

3.  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble- 
minded, support  the  weak,  bo  patient  toward  all 
men. — 1  Thessalouians,  v.  14. 

5.  Persevering  ;  calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

6.  Not  hasty;  not  viciously  eager  or  impetu- 
ous. 

Too  industrious  to  bo  great, 
Nor  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate, 
The  open'd  camps  deform'd  by  civil  light.  Prior. 

Patient,  s. 

1.  That  which  receives  impressions  from 
external  agents. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient.— 
Br.  11.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings, 
In  various  leagues  binds  disagreeing  things. 

Creech. 

Action  and  passion  are  modes  which  belong  to 
substances:  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes 
a  piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  smith  are  both 
agents  or  subjects  of  action  ;  the  one  supreme,  and 
the  other  subordinate:  the  iron  is  the  patient,  or 
the  subject  of  passion,  in  a  philosophical  sense, 
because  it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Person  diseased :  (commonly  used  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  sick  and  the  physician). 

You  deal  with  me  like  a  physician,  that  seeing  his 
patient  in  a  pestilent  fever,  should  chide  instead  of 
administering  help,  and  bid  him  be  sick  no  more. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Through  ignorance  of  the  disease,  through  un- 
reasonableness of  the  time,  instead  of  good  he 
worketh  hurt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throweth  the 
patient  into  many  miseries. — Spenser. 

A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  the  recovery 
of  sick  persons;  and  though  all  of  them  are  dis- 
agreeable, his  patients  are  never  angry. — Addison. 

'  Oh  dear  me ! '  cried  the  patient, '  oh  dear,  dear ! ' 
'  There  ! '  said  Mrs.  Prig,  '  that's  the  way  he's  been 
a  conducting  of  himself,  Sarah,  ever  since  I  got  him 
out  of  bed,  if  you'll  believe  it.'  '  Instead  of  being 
grateful,'  Mrs.  Gamp  observed,  'for  all  our  little 
ways.  Oh,  fie  for  shame,  sir,  tie  for  shame  ! '  Here 
Mrs.  Prig  seized  the  patient  by  the  chin,  and  began 
to  rasp  his  unhappy  head  with  a  hair-brush. — 
Bickens,  3Iartin  Chuzzlewit,  eh.  xxix. 

3.  Sick  person.  Hare. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  sound 
On  the  hard  mattress  or  the  mother  ground. 

Bryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  ii. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  inapprehensive 
these  patients  are  of  their  disease,  and  backward  to 
believe  their  case  is  dangerous. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Patient,  v.  a.    Compose  one's  self;  behave 
w  ith  patience.  Hare. 

Patient  yourself,  good  master  friar,  quoth  he,  and 
bo  not  angry.  —  Robinson,  Translation  of  Sir  T. 
Jlore's  Utopia,  introduction  :  1551. 
Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

Patiently,  adv.    In  a  patient  manner. 
1 .  Without  rage  under  pain  or  affliction. 
Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  287. 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without ; 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  your  own ! 

Swift,  On  the  Beath  of  Br.  Swift. 
•2.  Without  vicious  impetuosity;  with  calm 
diligence. 

That  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at  their 
hands,  and  wish  that  patiently  they  would  examine 
how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which  as  yet 
they  grant  not. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Could  men  but  once  be  persuaded  patiently  to 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  religion 
would  gain  more  proselytes. — Calamy,  Sermons. 
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Patin.  s.    [often  spelt  with  an  c] 

1.  Plate.  Obsolete. 

The  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Nor  were  they  well-digested  reports  alone  that 
were  transmitted  to  the  sovereign  :  they  came  ac- 
companied with  many  rare  and  curious  articles, 
grateful  to  the  taste  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  reli- 
gious reformer  but  a  dilettante;  golden  candlesticks 
and  costly  chalices ;  sometimes  a  jewelled  pix-,  fan- 
tastic spoons  and  patens,  rings  for  the  lingers  and 
the  ear;  occasionally  a  fair-written  and  Blazoned 
manuscript — suitable  offering  to  the  royal  scholar. — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Cover  of  the  chalice  used   in  Romish 

churches  to  hold  particles  of  the  host. 

They  have  the  chalice  with  wine,  and  paten  with 
hosts,  given  unto  them. — Bishop)  Bedell,  Letters, 
p.  472. 

Patina,  s.  [Latin  and  full  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding =  dish,  plate.]  In  Numismatics.  See 
extract. 

Patina  [is]  the  fine  rust  with  which  coins  become 
covered  by  lying  in  peculiar  soils,  and  which,  like 
varnish,  is  at  once  preservative  and  ornamental.  Jt 
is,  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  natural  varnish,  not  inn- 
table  by  any  effort  of  human  art ;  sometimes  of 
delicate  blue,  like  that  of  a  turquoise:  sometimes  of 
a  bronze  brown,  equal  to  that  observable  in  ancient 
statues  of  bronze;  sometimes  of  an  exquisite  green, 
verging  on  the  azure  hue,  which  last  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  also  found  of  a  line  purple,  of 
olive,  and  of  a  cream  colour,  or  pale  yellow.  The 
Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  green  ;  and,  when 
free  from  excrescence  or  blemish,  is  very  beautiful. 
Sometimes  the  purple  patina  gleams  through  an 
upper  coat  of  another  colour,  with  as  line  effect  as 
a  variegated  silk  or  gem.  In  a  few  instances  a  rust 
of  a  deeper  green  is  found,  and  it  is  sometimes 
spotted  with  the  red  or  bronze  shade,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  the  East  Indian  stone  called 
bloodstone.  These  rusts  are  all,  when  the  real  pro- 
duct of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal  itself,  and  preserve 
it  much  better  than  any  artificial  varnish  could  have 
done ;  concealing,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  most 
minute  particle  of  the  impression  of  the  coin.  Gold 
admits  no  rust  but  iron-mould,  when  lying  in  a  soil 
impregnated  with  iron.  Silver  takes  many  kinds, 
but  chiefly  green  and  red,  which  yield  to  vinegar ; 
for  in  this  metal  the  rust  is  prejudicial.  The  term 
patina  is  applied  to  the  coat  of  dirt  and  varnish 
which,  through  time,  covers  the  surfaces  ofpictures. 
The  patina  or  dirty  varnish  of  an  old  picture  often 
gives  the  work  an  adventitious  harmony  and  effect 
which  does  not  belong  to  it;  and  when  this  extra- 
neous coating  has  been  removed  by  the  cleaner,  the 
picture  has  lost  these  borrowed  qualities,  and  is  by 
the  inexperienced  supposed  to  have  been  injured. 
Hence,  skilful  cleaners,  after  cleaning  and  repairing 
a  picture,  cover  it  with  an  artificial  patina  or  glaz- 
ing, and  restore  the  effect  of  dirt  and  age. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Bictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Patly.  ado.    Commodiously ;  fitly. 

Which  words  how  patly,  how  lively,  do  they  set 
out  our  Saviour's  being  nailed  to  the  cross.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xxvi. 

Patness.  s.  Convenience;  propriety;  suit- 
ableness. 

Moses  could  not  prevail  upon  Pharaoh,  till  he  had 
outfeated  his  magicians,  till  the  patness  of  the  con- 
viction assured  them  God  must  be  in  that  rod  which 
could  effect  such  a  miracle. —  IVaterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  116  :  1653. 

This  the  Holy  Spirit  wished,  in  an  age  so  re- 
sembling ours,  that,  I  fear,  the  description  with 
equal  patness  may  suit  both. —  Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  scrm.  xvii. 

Patriarch.  S.     [Gr.  TTarpiapxnt:-] 

1.  One  who  governs  by  paternal  right ;  the 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family. 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  376. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees : 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state ;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Bryden. 

2.  Bishop  superior  to  archbishops. 

The  patriarchs  for  an  hundred  years  had  been 
of  one  house,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and 
there  yet  remained  one  bishop  of  the  same  kindred. 
— Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Where  secular  primates  were  heretofore  given, 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  have  ordered  patriarchs  and 
ecclesiastical  primates  to  be  placed. — Aylijfe,  Pa' 
rcrgou  Juris  Canonici. 

Patriarchal,  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  patriarchs  ;  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 
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Such  drowsv  sedentary  souls  hare  they, 

Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on, 
Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay, 
And  know  no  climate  but  their  own.  Norris. 
Nitnrod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power ;  but  he 
against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
lently on  the  rights  of  other  lords.— Locke. 
2.  Belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 

Archbishops  or  metropolitans  in  France  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction  ;  and,  in 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
patriarchal  sees. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 
For  one,  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 
Late  the  little  children  clung. 

Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Deatn  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  9. 
Patriarchate.  5.  Bishopric  superior  to  arch- 
bishoprics. 

The  questions  are  as  ancient  as  the  differences 
between  Rome  and  any  other  of  the  old  patri- 
a  r  chats. — Selden. 

Patriarchship.  s.     Rank ;   condition  of  a 
patriarch. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices ; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship  and  arch- 
bishoprick. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canoniei. 

P&triarchy.  s.    Jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  ; 
patriarchate. 

Calabria  pertained  to  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  appeareth  in  the  novel  of  Leo  Sophus, 
touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitans  belonging 
to  that  patriarchy.— Brerewood. 

Patrician.  5.  Nobleman. 

Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  anus. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 

You'll  find  Gracchus,  from  patrician,  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  305. 

Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patri- 
cians.— Swift. 

'  My  sister ! '  groaned  the  Count—'  daughter  to  a 
Peschiera,  widow  to  a  di  Negra ! '  There  was  some- 
thing affecting  in  the  proud  woe  of  this  grand 
patrician— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xxv. 

Patrician,  adj.     Senatorial ;   noble ;  not 

plebeian. 

I  see 

The  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

Addison. 

Troubadours,  that  is,  finders  or  inventors,  equiva- 
lent to  the  northern  term  of  makers,  arose  in  every 
class,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  success  in 
their  art  dignified  men  of  the  meanest  rank,  and 
added  fresh  honours  to  those  who  were  born  in  the 
patrician  file  of  society.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  note. 

Cartaret,  born  a  whig,  [was]  yet  sceptical  of  the 
advantages  of  that  patrician  constitution  which 
made  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  most  incompetent 
of  men,  but  the  chosen  leader  of  the  Venetian  party, 
virtually  sovereign  of  England.  .  . .  Lord  Shelburne, 
influenced  probably  by  the  example  and  the  tradi- 
tionary precepts  of  his  eminent  father-in-law,  ap- 
pears early  to  have  held  himself  aloof  from  the 
patrician  connection,  and  entered  public  life  as  the 
follower  of  Bute  in  the  first  great  effort  of  George 
the  Third  to  rescue  the  sovereignty  from  what  Lord 
Chatham  called  '  the  Great  Revolution  families.' . . . 
But  on  no  subject  was  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Petty  more  decided,  than 
in  the  resolution  of  his  pupil  to  curb  the  power  of 
the  patrician  party  by  an  infusion  from  the -middle 
classes  into  the  government  of  the  country.  ...  He 
created  a  plebeian  aristocracy  and  blended  it  with 
the  patrician  oligarchy.  He  made  peers  of  second- 
rate  squires  and  fat  graziers.  He  caught  them  in 
the  alleys  of  Lombard  Street,  and  clutched  them 
from  the  counting-houses  of  Cornhill.  When  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  an  age  of  bank  restriction,  declared  that 
every  man  with  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year 
had  a  right  to  be  a  peer,  he  sounded  the  knell  of 
'  the  cause  for  which  Hampden  had  died  on  the  field, 
and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold.'— Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i. 
ch.  iii. 

Alban  Morley  watched  observant,  while  inter- 
changing talk  with  her  attendant  comrades,  young 
men  of  high  '  ton,'  but  who  belonged  to  that 
'jeunessedoree,'  with  which  thesurfaceof  Mfepatri- 
cian  is  fretted  over — young  men  with  few  ideas, 
fewer  duties— but  with  plenty  of  leisure— plenty  of 
health— plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets— plenty  of 
debts  to  their  tradesmen — daring  at  Melton — 
scheming  at  Tattersall's— pride  to  maiden  aunts- 
plague  to  thrifty  fathers— fickle  lovers,  but  solid 
matches. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  ! 
b.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Patrice  s.    Gipsy  priest.    Gipsy  slung. 

Turpin  was  roused  from  the  state  of  stupefaction 
into  which  he  had  fallen  by  a  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulder.  Recalled  to  himself  by  the  blow,  he 
started  at  once  to  his  feet,  while  his  hands  sought 
his  pistols ;  but  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  using 
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them,  by  discovering  in  the  intruder  the  bearded 
visage  of  the  gipsy  Balthazar.  Tho  patrico  was 
habited  in  mendicant  weeds,  and  sustained  a  large 
wallet  upon  his  shoulders.  . .  . '  Hark  !  I  hear  the 
tramp  of  horses,  and  shouts,'  cried  the  patrico. 
'  Take  this  wallet.  You  will  find  a  change  of  dress 
within  it.  Dart  into  that  thick  copse — save  your- 
self.'— '  But  Bess — I  cannot  leave  her,'  exclaimed 
Dick,  with  an  agonizing  look  at  his  horse. — 'And 
what  did  Bess  die  for,  but  to  save  you  ? '  rejoined  the 
patrico. — '  True,  true,'  said  Dick  ;  '  but  take  care  of 
her.  Don't  let  those  dogs  of  hell  meddle  with  her 
carcass.' — '  Away,'  cried  the  patrico ;  '  leave  Bess  to 
me.'  Possessing  himself  of  the  wallet,  Dick  disap- 
peared in  the  adjoining  copse.  He  had  not  been 
gone  many  seconds  when  Major  Mowbray  rode  up. 
— '  Who  is  this  ?'  exclaimed  the  major,  flinging  him- 
self from  his  horse,  and  seizing  the  patrico  :  '  this  is 
not  Turpin.' — '  Certainly  not,'  replied  Balthazar, 
coolly.  '  I  am  not  exactly  the  figure  for  a  highway- 
man,'— W.  H-  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Patriciate,  s.    Office  of  patriarch. 

The  republic  by  this  treaty  recognised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Pope ;  the  patriciate  was  abolished, 
a  prefect  named  with  more  limited  powers. — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 

Patrimonial,  adj. 

1.  Possessed  by  inheritance. 

The  expence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  great 
patrimonial  estate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is 
of  no  small  consideration  in  the  stock  of  this  king- 
dom.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep, 
And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 

2.  Claimed  by  right  of  birth  ;  hereditary. 

No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 
And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  5G1. 

I  feel  myself  thy  son,  and  pant 
For  patrimonial  skies. 

Young,  Resignation,  ii.  543. 
'  Well,  Devilsdust,  how  are  you  ? '   This  was  the 
familiar  appellation  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
really  had  no  other,  baptismal  or  patrimonial. — 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 
Patrimonially.  adv.  In  a  patrimonial  man- 
ner; by  inheritance. 

Good  princes  have  not  only  made  a  distinction 
between  what  was  their  own  patrimonially,  as  the 
civil  law  books  term  it,  and  what  the  state  had  an 
interest  in. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Patrimony,  s.   [Lat.  patrimonium.~\  Estate 
possessed  by  inheritance. 

Inclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had 
been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  tho  patrimony 
of  the  kingdom. — Bacon. 
So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent, 
By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

In  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursed!  fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  818. 
For  his  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 
I  am  ready  to  forego  and  quit. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1482. 
The  shepherd  last  appears, 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears; 
His  house  and  household  gods,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.  Dryden. 
And  now  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight, 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  shew ; 
Where  the  thin  scattering  trees  admit  the  light, 
And  shun  eacli  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

Id.,  Annus  3Iirabilis.  exxvi. 
'  The  poor  youth ! '  thought  Riccabocca, '  how  un- 
prepared he  is  for  the  happiness  I  give  him ! '— '  The 
cunning  old  Jesuit ! '  thought  Randal ;  '  he  has  cer- 
tainly learned,  since  we  met  last,  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  regaining  his  patrimony,  and  so  he  wants 
to  impose  on  me  the  hand  of  a  girl  without  a 
shilling.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.xi. 
Patriot,  s. 

1.  One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love  of 
his  country. 

Joseph  .  .  .  merited  the  name  of  the  saviour  of 
Egypt.  And  if  any  worthy  patriot,  out  of  a  like 
providence,  shall  beforehand  gather  up  the  commo- 
dities into  a  publick  magazine,  for  tho  common 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  people,  upon  the  pinch  of 
an  ensuing  necessity,  he  is  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
censure,  as  that  he  well  deserves  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  of  a  public  benefactor.— Bishop  Hall, 
Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  5. 

Patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood.  Hckell. 
The  firm  patriot  there, 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  Addison,  Cato. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  a  more  generous  cause, 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addison's  Cato. 

2.  Ironically  for  a  factious  disturber  of  the 
government. 
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Gull'd  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modern  senso 
Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  his  prince; 
The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool, 
Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a  fool. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achithopliel,  i.  965. 
Patriot,  adj.    Actuated  by  the  care  of  one's 
country  ;  wishing  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good. 

That  his  [Swift's]  patriot  spirit  was  restrained  so 
long,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. — Delany,  Observa- 
tions on  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift. 
Ah,  let  not  Britons  doubt  their  social  aim, 

Whose  ardent  bosoms  catch  this  ancient  fire! 
Cold  interest  melts  before  the  vivid  flame, 
And  patriot  ardours,  but  with  life,  expire. 

Shenstone,  Elegy,  ii. 
Patriotic,  adj.    Full  of  patriotism. 

Dennis  . . .  declares  with  great  patriotick  vehe- 
mence, that  he  who  allows  Shakspeare  learning,  and 
a  learning  with  the  ancients,  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  detractor  from  the  glory  of  Great  Britain. 
— Farmer,  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time  of 
which  the  patriotick  tribes  still  more  ardently  de- 
sire the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were  again 
attempted. — Johnson,  On  tlie  Falkland  Islands. 

Patriotism,  s.  Love  of  one's  country ;  zeal 
for  one's  country. 

Being  loud  and  vehement  either  against  a  court, 
or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of  patriotism. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Maxims,  §  2 :  1750. 

If  'pro  aris  et  focis'  be  the  life  of  patriotism,  he 
who  hath  no  religion  or  no  home  makes  a  suspected 
patriot. — Ibid.  §  16. 

Where  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 
—Ibid.  §  32. 

A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves ;  I  suspect  his  pa- 
triotism.— Ibid.  §  39. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous  and 
watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations,  and  to 
see  publick  dangers  at  a  distance.— Johnson,  The 
Patriot. 

The  first  Lady  Carabas  .  . .  would  be  wet  to  the 
skin  before  she  got  half-way  to  the  carved  Ionic 
portico,  where  four  dreary  statues  of  Peace,  Plenty, 
Piety,  and  Patriotism  are  the  only  sentinels. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xxviii. 

The  old  Romans  had  some  great  virtues,  fortitude, 
temperance,  veracity,  spirit  to  resist  oppression, 
respect  for  legitimate  authority,  fidelity  in  the  ob- 
serving of  contracts,  disinterestedness,  ardent  pa- 
triotism; but  Christian  charity  and  chivalrous 
generosity  were  alike  unknown  to  them.  —  Mac- 
aulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  preface. 

Patristic,  adj.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
fathers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  patristic  writings,  theoretics  assume  con- 
tinually an  increasingly  disproportionate  value.— 
II.  B.  Wilso7i,  The  National  Church:  Essays  and 
Reviews. 

Patrocination.  s.  Countenance ;  support. 
Hare. 

Those  shameful  libels,  those  palrocinations  of 
treason. — Bishop  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

Patrociny.  s.  [Lat.  patrocinium.~]  Pa- 
tronage ;  support.  Obsolete. 

'Tis  a  vain  religion  which  gives  patrociny  to  wick- 
edness.— Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  240 : 
1653. 

My  last  work  in  this  epistle  is  to  crave  your 
patrociny  for  my  vindication  against  Romish  par- 
tiality.— Bishop  Gauden,  Sermon  and  Life  of  Bishop 
Broivnrigg,  dedication  :  1660. 

Patrol,  s.    [Fr.  patrouille.'] 

1.  Act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  garrison,  to 
observe  that  orders  are  kept. 

2.  Those  who  go  the  rounds. 

O  thou !  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

From  the  same  repository,  she  brought  forth  a 
night-jacket,  in  which  she  also  attired  herself.  Fi- 
nally, she  produced  a  watchman's  coat,  which  she 
tied  round  her  neck  by  the  sleeves,  so  that  she  be- 
came two  people;  and  looked,  behind,  as  if  she  were 
in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of  the  old  patrol. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Patrol,  v.  n.    Go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or 

garrison. 

These  outguards  of  tho  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighbouring  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advanced,  and  on  the  frontier  lie. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Patron.  5.    [Lat.  patronus.~] 

1.  One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  pro- 
tects. '  Commonly  a  wretch  who  supports 
with  insolence,  and  is  paid  with  flattery.' — 
Johnson. 
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I'll  plead  for  you  as  for  my  patron. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
O!  long  as  breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame. 
Ne'er  let  me  pass  in  silence  Dorset's  name  ; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continued  debt, 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secular e  for  Vie  Year  1700. 

2.  Guardian  saint. 

Thou  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see, 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  Spenser. 

St.  Michael  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Christians  as  the 
protector  general  of  our  religion.— Dryden. 

3.  Advocate  ;  defender ;  vindicator. 

We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things  ;  the  best  de- 
fence whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amendment.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im- 
printed on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
1  leave  to  those  who  are  the  patrons  of  innate 
principles. — Locke. 

4.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

Par  more  the  patrons  than  the  clerks  inflame, 
Patrons  of  sense  afraid,  but  not  of  vice, 
Or  swoln  with  pride,  or  sunk  in  avarice.  Wesley. 

Patronage,  s. 

1.  Support;  protection. 

Lady,  most  worthy  of  all  duty,  how  tails  it  out, 
that  you,  in  whom  all  virtue  shines,  will  take  the 
patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
against  virtue  1—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Here's  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  descries, 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  closer  ties, 
Shews  what  rewards  our  services  may  gain, 
And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain.  Creech. 

He  [Ockley]  published  his  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  tlie  Saracens  in  1703  ;  and  ardently  pur- 
suing his  oriental  studies,  published  his  second 
volume  ten  years  afterwards,  without  any  patron- 
age.—!. Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Poverty 
of  the  Learned. 

2.  Guardianship  of  saints. 

From  certain  passages  of  the  poets,  several  ships 
made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guard- 
ians, as  among  the  Roman  Catholicks  every  vessel  is 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 
saint.—  Addison. 

3.  Donation  of  a  henetice ;  right  of  conferring 
a  benefice. 

Patronage,  v.  a.    Patronize.  Barbarous. 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak'st  ? — 
Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  4. 
An  outlaw  in  a  casile  keeps, 
And  uses  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

As  for  our  University,  none  do  patronage  these 
points,  either  in  schools  or  pulpit.—  Ward  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher  in  1028,  Usher's  Letters,  p.  394. 

Patronal.  adj.  Protecting  ;  supporting ; 
guarding;  defending;  doing  the  office  of  a 
patron. 

The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be 
called  forth  by  charms.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Patroness,  s.    Female  patron. 

1.  One  who  defends,  countenances,  or  sup- 
ports. 

Of  close  escapes  the  aged  patroness. 
Blacker  than  erst,  her  sable  mantle  spred. 

When  with  two  trusty  maids  in  great  distress, 
Both  from  mine  uncle  and  my  realm  1  fled. 

Fairfax. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 

iirise. — Bacon. 
iefriend  me,  night,  best  patroness  of  grief, 
Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw, 
And  work  my  tlatter'd  fancy  to  belief 
That  heaven  and  earth  are  coloured  to  my  woe. 

Hilton,  Odes,  On  the  Passions,  29. 
He  petitioned  his  patroness,  who  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  providence  had  assigned  every  bird  its 
proportion. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

It  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  my  patronesses 
at  court. — Swift. 

2.  Guardian  saint. 

With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel, 
And  from  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  A  j ax  a  nd  U/ysscs. 
They  took  her  for  their  patroness,  and  conse- 
quently for  their  she-god. — Brevint,  Said  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  p.  161. 

3.  One  having  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 
Patronize,  v.  a.    Protect;  support;  defend; 

countenance. 
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Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  respect  for  their 
work  sake,  and  protected  from  scorn  ;  but  if  a  cler- 
gyman be  loose  and  scandalous,  he  must  not  be 
patronized  nor  winked  at. — Bacon. 

All  tenderness  of  conscience  against  good  laws  is 
hypocrisy,  and  patronized  by  none  but  men  of  de- 
sign, who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to  get 
into  power. — South,  Sermons. 

I  have  been  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son. — Dryden. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne,  the  great 
Addison  began  to  patronize  the  notion,  and  more 
fully  explained  it  to  the  world  in  one  or  two  of  his 
Spectators; — but  the  discovery  was  not  his. — Sterne, 
Tristram  Sliandy,  vol.  i.  ch.xxi. 

And  indeed  it  may  be  observed  of  this  friendship, 
such  as  it  was,  that  it  had  within  it  more  likely 
materials  of  endurance  than  many  a  sworn  brother- 
hood that  has  been  rich  in  promise;  for  so  long  as 
the  one  party  found  a  pleasure  in  patronizing,  and 
the  other  in  being  patronized  (which  was  in  the  very 
essence  of  their  respective  characters),  it  was  of  all 
possible  events  amongst  the  least  prohahle,  that  the 
twin  demons,  Envy  and  Pride,  would  ever  arise  be- 
tween them.  So  in  very  many  cases  of  friendship, 
or  what  passes  for  it,  the  old  axiom  is  reversed,  and 
like  clings  to  unlike  more  than  to  like. — Dickens 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  vii. 

Spruce,  who  had  earned  his  title  of  Captain  on  the 
plains  of  Newmarket,  which  had  witnessed  for  many 
a  year  his  successful  exploits,  had  a  weakness  for  the 
aristocracy,  who,  knowing  his  graceful  infirmity, 
patronized  him  with  condescending  dexterity,  ac- 
knowledged his  existence  in  Pall-Mall  as  well  as  at 
Tattersall's,  and  thus  occasionally  got  a  point  more 
than  the  betting  out  of  him. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Patronizer.  s.     One  who  patronises ;  one 
who  countenances  or  supports. 

That  vain-glorious  patronizer  of  dissensions  and 
erroneous  doctrines.  —  Skettou,  Deism.  Revealed, 
dialogue  viii. 

Patronizing,  part.  adj.   Acting  as  a  patron. 

Dr.Currie  loved  the  poet  truly, more  perhaps  than 
he  avowed  to  his  readers,  or  even  to  himself;  yet  he 
everywhere  introduces  him  with  a  certain  patronis- 
ing apologetic  air.  as  if  the  polite  public  might  think 
it  strange  and  half  unwarranted  that  he,  a  man  of 
science,  a  scholar,  and  gentleman,  should  pay  such 
honour  to  a  rustic. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Essays,  Bums. 

Bowie  is  an  ex-Soots-Fusilier.  .  . .  He  is  of  a  pa- 
tronising habit  of  mind,  as  befits  a  tolerably  '  leete- 
rary '  Scotsman  of  forty-five  years  of  age.  and  six 
feet  three  in  height.— C.  Kingsley,  Two  Fears  ago, 
ch.  xii. 

Patronless.  adj.    Destitute  of  a  patron. 

The  arts  and  sciences  must  not  be  left  patronless. 
— Lord  Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  Authors,  pt.  ii.  §  1. 
Patronymic.  *'.  [Gr.  Trarpoiiwiwcot;  connected 
with  the  name  of  a  father;  irart)p  =  father 
+  uvojia  =  name.]  Word  so  called  because, 
as  applied  to  a  son  or  daughter,  it  conveys 
the  name  of  the  parent,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  derivational  element.  Thus,  in  Greek, 
Atride.s,  Pelides,  Tydides  =  son  of  Atreus, 
son  of  Peleus,  son  of  Tvdeus,  i.e.  Aga- 
memnon (or  Menelaus),  Achilles,  and 
Diomed  respectively. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  word  as  a  term 
in  Grammar;  and  it  is  probably  convenient 
to  consider  it  as  such  exclusively.  If  not, 
words  like  Johnson  and  Thomson  in  our 
own  language,  Macpherson,  Macintosh,  &c., 
in  Scotch,  are  patronymics.  In  Grammar, 
however,  they  either  are  compounds  or 
pairs  of  words  ;  while  in  fact  they  are  the 
names  of  fathers  as  well  as  of  sons.  The 
typical  patronymic  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
name  rather  than  the  name  itself,  and  is 
formed  by  an  inflectional  affix  rather  than 
by  a  separate  word.  'ivMStts  Atou/)<:</<;  = 
Diomed,  son  of  Tydeus,  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent category  from  that  of  N/jXfie; 
woe  =  Neleus,  son  of  Codrus.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  true  patronymic  (ending  in  -ing) 
was  common. 

It  ought  to  he  rendered  the  son,  Tectonides  being 
a  patronymick.— Broome. 
Patten,  s.    [Fr.  patin.]    Shoe  of  wood  with 
an  iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common  shoe 
by  women,  to  keep  them  from  the  dirt. 
Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which 
they  call  crackowes,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver.-  Camden,  Re- 
mains. 
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Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despisa 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disguise, 
And  underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  209. 

Mrs  Gamp  had  a  large  bundle  with  her,  a  pair  of 
pattens,  and  a  species  of  gig  umbrella.  .  .  .  When  she 
was  disabused  of  this  idea,  her  whole  being  resolved 
itself  into  an  absorbing  anxiety  about  her  pattens, 
with  which  she  played  innumerable  games  at  quoits 
on  Mr.  Pecksniff's  legs. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit, ch.  xix. 

Patter,  v.  n.    Make  a  noise  like  the  quick 

steps  of  many  feet. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Thomson. 

Patter,  v.  a.    Recite  or  repeat  hastily. 

'  Go  patter  thy  petitions  to  Heaven,' said  the  fierce 
Norman, '  for  we  on  earth  have  no  time  to  listen  to 
them.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.xxviii. 

Patter,  s.  [Fr.  patois.']  Dialect  of  a  class  : 
(as,  '  thieves'  patter;'  '  priests'  patter '). 

Patterer.  s    One  who  patters. 

I  have  written  a  purely  flash  song ;  of  which  the 
great  and  peculiar  merit  consists  in  its  being  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  the  uninformed  understanding, 
while  its  meaning  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
spicuous to  the  practised  patterer  of  Romany,  or 
Pedler's  French.  —  W.  H.  Ainsioorth,  Rookwood, 
preface. 

Pattern,  s. 

1.  Original  proposed  to  imitation ;  arche- 
type ;  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  exem- 
plar. 

As  though  your  desire  were,  that  the  churches  of 
old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that 
which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of  Scripture. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience  ; 
I  will  say  nothing.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.     Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  Histoi-y  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Measure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mmd ;  not 
as  it  is  the  copy,  but  the  pattern  of  regal  power. — 
Grew. 

Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
good,  not  loose  reigns. — Sir  W.  Davenant. 

Lose  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won, 
But  stand  the  blameless  pattern  of  a  son. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

This  pattern  should  be  our  guide,  in  our  present 
state  of  pilgrimage. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  act  after  a  nobler 
pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  most  perfect 
men. — Rogers. 

Take  pattern  by  our  sister  star, 
Delude  at  once  and  bless  our  signt ; 

When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far, 
And  chiefly  chuse  to  shine  by  night.  Swift. 

In  this  point  he  was  entirely  of  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer's  opinion,  that  the  plans  and  institutions  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world 
were  originally  all  stolen  from  that  admirable  pat- 
tern and  prototype  of  this  household  and  paternal 
power —which,  for  a  century,  he  said,  and  more, 
had  gradually  been  degenerating  away  into  a  mixed 
government  j— the  form  of  which,  however  desirable 
in  great  combinations  of  the  species, — was  very 
troublesome  in  small  ones,— and  seldom  produced 
anything,  that  he  saw,  but  sorrow  and  confusion  — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol. i.  ch.xviii. 

•2.  Specimen  ;  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the 

rest. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with 
the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain. — Swift. 

3.  Instance ;  example. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the 
same  coneerneth  not  us  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  against  sinful 
nations. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Anything  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct  the 
cutting  of  cloth. 

Pattern,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  in  imitation  of  something;  copy. 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
Pattcrn'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  1. 

The  shape  [of  the  temple]  they  say  was  revealed  to 
Abraham  out  of  heaven,  patterned  from  that  which 
Adam  reared  in  paradise  \—Sir  T.  Herbert.  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  163. 

2.  Serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 

That  way  of  patterning  a  commonwealth,  was  most 
absolute;  though  he  [Sir  Thomas  More]  hath  not 
absolutely  porformed  it.— -Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of 
Poesy. 
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When  I  that  censure  Mm  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgement  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Patty.  5.  [Fr.  pate,  from  pate  =  paste.] 
Small  and  savoury  pasty. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the./trs<  element  of 
a  compound :  (as,  patty-pan). 
Patulous,  adj.  [Lat.  patulus  =  open,  wide- 
spreading  ;  pateo  =  lie  open.]  In  Medicine. 
Standing  open. 

The  autopsy  showed  diseased  valve  and  a  patulous 
aorta. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  certain  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine. 
Paucity.  5.  [Lat.  paucus  =  few,  scanty  ;  pau- 
citas,  -at is.] 

1.  Fewness;  smallness  of  number. 

The  multitude  of  parishes,  and  paucity  of  schools. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Socrates  well  understood  what  he  said  touching 
the  rarity  and  paucity  of  friends.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
t  range. 

The  Marsupial  genus  Tarsipes  is  remarkable  for 
the  paucity  as  well  as  minuteness  of  its  teeth. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  218. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity. 

This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals :  as,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Paunce.  s.  Pansy. 
The  pretie  paunce, 
And  the  chevisaunce. 
Shall  match  with  the  fayre  flower  delice. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 
The  shining  meads 
Do  boast  the  paunce,  the  lily  and  the  rose; 
And  every  flower  doth  laugh  as  Zephyr  blows. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Paunch,  s.  [Fr. pause;  T,at.pantez.]  Belly; 
region  of  the  guts. 

Demades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  and  would  eat 
hard;  Antipater  would  say  of  him,  that  he  was  like 
a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  tongue 
and  the  paunch. — Bacon. 

Pleading  Matho  borne  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd  chair. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  4fi. 

The  food  when  first  gathered  into  the  mouth  is 
subject  in  all  Ruminants  to  a  coarse  and  brief  masti- 
cation, and  is  swallowed  without  interruption  of  the 
act  of  grazing  or  browsing:  the  coarse  bolus  pushes 
open  the  lips  of  the  groove,  and  at  once  enters  the 
first  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  water  that  may  be 
drank  finds  its  way  mainly,  as  in  the  camel,  into  the 
cells  of  the  second  cavity.  The  paunch  is  most 
capacious,  is  usually  bifid,  and  the  thick  epithelium 
is  continued  over  its  inner  surface,  which  is  mul- 
tiplied by  close-set  villifonn  processes.  In  the 
giraffe,  though  varying  at  some  parts  of  the  paunch, 
they  are,  in  the  main,  more  regular  and  uniform  in 
their  size  and  shape  than  in  the  ox;  they  are  relatively 
narrower  and  longer;  their  margins  are  thickened 
but  entire,  not  notched,  and  they  become  expanded 
and  rounded  at  their  free  extremity,  instead  of  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  paunch  of  the 
ox  :  they  resemble  more  those  of  the  reindeer.  — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Paunch,  v.  a.  Take  out  the  paunch  ;  tear, 
pierce,  or  rip  up  the  belly. 

With  aJog 

Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
Chiron  attack'd  Talthibius  with  such  might, 
One  pass  had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropick  knight. 

Garth. 

Pauper,  s.  [Lat.  =  poor,  poor  person.] 
Specially  used  in  a  legal  sense,  as  one  who 
receives  relief  under  the  Poor-law. 

Pauper  signifies  properly  a  poor  man  ;  according 
to  which  we  have  a  term  in  our  law,  to  sue  'in 
forma  pauperis ' ;  that  is,  if  a  man  or  woman  having 
cause  of  action,  and  not  having  ability  to  sue,  the 
cause  of  action  being  certified  under  counsel's  hand, 
with  a  petition  of  the  party  setting  forth  their  case 
and  poverty,  the  judge  of  the  court,  whether  in  com- 
mon law  or  equity,  will  admit  the  party  to  sue,  in 
forma  pauperis ':  that  is,  assign  them  an  attorney  or 
clerk,  and  counsel  to  defend  their  cause,  and  plead 
for  them  without  fees. — Cotvell. 

'  He  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,'  said  the 
Lord  of  Glenvarloch,  '  and  sent  me  for  answer  that 
Proclamation,  in  which  he  classes  me  with  the 
paupers  and  mendicants  from  Scotland,  who  dis- 
grace his  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  English- 
that  is  all.' — Sir  IV.  Scott,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 
ch.  iv. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interval,  he  haunted  the 
Dragon  at  all  times  and  seasons  in  the  day  and  night, 
and,  returning  good  for  evil,  evinced  the  deepest 
solicitude  in  the  progress  of  the  obdurate  invalid  ; 
insomuch  that  Mrs.  Lupin  was  fairly  melted  by  his 
disinterested  anxiety  (for  he  often  particularly  re- 
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quired  her  to  take  notice  that  he  would  do  the  same 
by  any  stranger  or  pauper  in  the  like  condition), 
and  shed  many  tears  of  admiration  and  delight. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iv. 

Pauperism,  s.    State  of  a  pauper. 

This  is  the  form  of  relief  to  which  I  most  object. 
It  engenders  pauperism.  —  Archbish<rp  Whately, 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  appendix. 

Pause,  s.    [Fr.  pause  ;  Low  Lat.  pausa.~\ 

1.  Stop;  place  or  time  of  intermission. 

Neither  could  we  ever  come  to  any  pause,  whereon 
to  rest  our  assurance  this  way. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help, 
And  Cassio  following  with  determined  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him  ;  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio  and  entreats  his  pause. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

The  punishment  must  always  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  the  blows  by  pauses  laid  on  till  they 
reach  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true 
sorrow. — Locke. 

Whilst  those  exalted  to  primeval  light, 
Excess  of  blessing  and  supreme  delight, 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  joys 
In  those  great  moments  when  their  god  employs 
Their  ministry.  Prior,  Solomon,  i.  578. 

What  pause  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort 
bring 

The  names  of  wise  or  great,  of  judge  or  king  ? 

Ibid.  iii.  273. 

Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but 
falls  into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Suspense ;  doubt. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  1  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  3 

3.  Break ;  paragraph  ;  apparent  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  discourse. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men, 
educated  in  the  schools,  observe. — Locke. 

4.  Mark  in  printing  and  writing  (in  reality  a 
sign  of  Punctuation)  thus  —  . 

Pause,  v.  n. 

1 .  Wait ;  stop  ;  not  proceed  ;  forbear  for  a 
time  :  (used  both  of  speech  and  action). 

I  pray  you  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard :  for  in  chusing  wrong 
1  lose  your  company ;  therefore  forbear  a  while. 

SJiakespear,  Mercluint  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  \.  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  iii.  1. 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  Hi. 
As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paused, 
Between  a  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 

Ibid.  xii.  1. 

2.  Deliberate. 

Bear  Worcester  to  death,  and  Vernon  too, 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 

Solyman  pausing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  the 
heat  of  his  fury  being  over,  suffered  himself  to  bo 
intreated. — Knolles,  History  of  the  'Turks. 

Pauser.  s.     One  who,  that  which,  pauses 
or  deliberates. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  lovo 
Outran  the  pauser,  reason. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Pausing-,  part.  adj.    Ceasing  for  a  time. 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid. 
And  the  last  words  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd  ! 

Ticket  I,  On  the  Death  of  Addison, 

Pausingiy-   adv.     In  a  pausing  manner ; 
after  a  pause  ;  by  breaks. 
This pausingly  ensued. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 
Pave.  v.  a.    [Lat.  pacio  ;  Fr.  paver."] 
1.  Lay  with  brick  or  stone;  floor  with  stone. 
Let  not  the  court  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up 
a  great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter. — 
Bacon. 

From  this  chymick  flame 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mold, 
With  silver  paved,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

Dryden. 

The  streets  axe.  paved  with  brick  or  freestone,  and 
always  kept  very  neat. — Addison,  1'ravels  in  Italy. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Should  she  kneel  down. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horrour. 

Shakespear  Measurefor  Measure,  v.  1. 
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2.  Make  a  passage  easy. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title. — Bacon. 

Pavement,  s.  [Lat.  pavimentum.~\  Stones 
or  bricks  laid  on  the  ground  ;  stone  floor  ; 
floor  is  used  of  stone,  but  pavement  never 
of  wood.  (So  it  stands  in  the  previous 
edition.  Now  'wooden  pavement'  is  a 
common  term  applied  to  a  common  and 
well-known  ohject.) 

The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
Into  his  radiant  roof.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaxy.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  577. 

The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads. 

A  ddison. 

The  foundation  of  Roman  ways  was  made  of  rough 
stone  joined  together  with  cement;  upon  this  was 
laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small  stones  and 
cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  the  lower  stra- 
tum in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement  were 
fixed :  for  there  can  be  no  very  durable  pavement 
but  a  double  one. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  had  been  driven 
To  gaze,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
And  rise  at  nine  in  lieu  of  long  eleven. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xvi.  81. 
Pavement,  v.  a.    Floor ;  pave.  Rare. 
Pavemented.  part.  adj.     Floored  ;  paved. 
Hare. 

Thou  God  of  elements  passcdst  through  the  air, 
walkedst  upon  the  waters !  Whether  thou  meantest 
to  terminate  this  miracle  in  thy  body,  or  in  the  waves 
which  thou  troddest  upon ;  whether  so  lightening 
the  one  that  it  should  make  no  impression  in  the 
liquid  waters,  or  whether  so  consolidating  the  other 
that  the  pavemented  waves  yielded  a  firm  causey  to 
thy  sacred  feet  to  walk  on,  I  neither  determine  nor 
inquire:  Thy  silence  ruleth  mine:  thy  power  was 
in  either  miraculous ;  neither  know  I  in  whether  to 
adore  it  more. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 
Paver.  «.    See  P  a  v  i  o  u  r. 
Pavilion,  s.     [Fr.  pavilion. ]     Tent;  tem- 
porary or  movable  house. 

Flowers  being  under  the  trees,  the  trees  were  to 
them  a  pavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  trees  a  mo- 
saical  floor. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue  pavilion  spreads, 
And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  treads.  Sandys. 

It  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king 
in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he 
resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon  the  royal 
j->avilion.— Addison. 

Headlong  from  thence  the  glowing  Fury  springs. 
And  o'er  the  Theban  palace  spreads  her  wings ; 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  book  of  l/ie 
Thebais  of  Statius. 

Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  tin'  azure  and  vermilion. 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wishavow'd  ! 

Byron,  Manfred,  i.  1. 

On  a  platform  beyond  the  southern  entrance, . . . 
were  pitched  five  magnificent  pavilions.  .  .  .  Before 
each  pavilion  was  suspended  the  shield  of  the 
knight  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  .  . .  The  central 
pavilion,  as  the  place  of  honour,  had  been  assigned 
to  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  . .  .  Ralph  de  Vipont, 
. .  .  occupied  the  fifth  pavilion.  From  the  entrance 
into  the  lists,  a  gently  sloping  passage,  ten  yards  in 
breadth,  led  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  tents 
were  pitched.  It  was  strongly  secured  by  a  palisade 
on  each  side,  as  was  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
pavilions,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by  men-at- 
arms.—  Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  viii. 
'  I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores, 

I  change,  but  1  cannot  die. 
For,  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air; 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again.      Shelley,  The  Cloud. 

Pavilion,  v.  a.    Furnish  with  tents. 
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Jacob  in  Mahanaim  saw 
The  field  pavilion'd  with  His  guardians  bright. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  214. 

Pavin.  s.  [Italian,  pavone  =  peacock.]  See 
extracts. 

After  a  passy-measure,  or  apavin,  I  hate  a  drunken 
rogue. — Shakcspcar,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

Who  doth  not  see  the  measure  of  the  moon. 
Which  thirteen  times  s'.ie  danceth  ev'ry  year  ? 

And  ends  her  pavin  thirteen  times  as  soon. 
As  dotli  her  brother.         Sir  J.  Davies,  Orchestra. 

Your  Spanish  ruffs  are  the  best  wear,  your  Spanish 
pavin  the  best  dance. — S.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

A  pavin  [was]  a  grave  kind  of  dance :  not  a  light 
tripping  dance,  as  Dr.  Johnson,  following  Ainsworth, 
has  asserted.  The  method  of  performing  it,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  says,  was  anciently  by  gentlemen 
dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword  ;  by  those  of  the  long 
robe  in  their  gowns;  by  princes  in  their  mantles ; 
and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion 
of  which  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's 
tail.— Todd. 
Paving:,  s.  Pavement. 

Paviour.  s.  One  who  paves  ;  one  who  lays 
with  stones. 

The  corner-stone's  misplaced  by  every  paviour; 
With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour 
Their  ancestors  did  crucify  our  Saviour. 

Poem  attributed  to  Charles  I. 

Spelt  jmver. 

For  thee  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground. 
While  every  stroke  his  labouring  lungs  resound. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  13. 

Pavone.  s.  [Italian.]   Peacock.  Hare. 
And  wings  it  had  with  sondry  colours  dight, 
More  sondry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone 
Beares  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright 
When  her  discolour'd  bow  she  spreds  through  heven 
bright.        Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  11,  47. 

Pavonine,  adj.  Peacock- like,  lihetorical. 
The  jays  with  the  peacock's  feathers  are  the  snobs 
of  the  world. .  . .  The  imitation  of  the  great  is  uni- 
versal in  this  city. . . .  Peacock's  feathers  are  stuck 
in  the  tails  of  most  families.  Scarce  one  of  us  do- 
mestic birds  but  imitates  the  lanky,  pavonine  strut, 
and  shrill  genteel  scream.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xx. 

Pavonizc.  v.  n.  Comport  oneself  as  a  pea- 
cock :  (it  is  given  in  Florio  as  the  English 
of  pavoneggiare). 

Paw.  s. 

1.  Foot  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

One  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both 
Griped  in  each  paw.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  408. 

The  bear  that  tears  the  prey,  and  when  pursued, 
lest  he  become  a  prey,  goes  backward  into  his  den  ; 
that  the  hunter  rather  mistakes  than  finds  the  way 
of  his  paw. — Holy  day. 

The  bee  and  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  the 
bear  the  use  of  his  paws. — Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

If  lions  had  been  brought  up  to  painting,  where 
you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet  of  a  man,  you 
should  have  had  twenty  men  under  the  paio  of  a 
lion. — Sir  R.  L'  Est  range. 

Each  claims  possession, 
For  both  their  paws  are  fastened  on  the  prey. 

Dryden. 

2.  Hand.    Rhetorical,  contemptuous. 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  imploring, 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

Dryden. 

Paw.  v.  n.  Draw  the  fore  foot  along  the 
ground. 

He  [the  horse]  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiccth 
in  his  strength. — Job,  xxxix.  21. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far, 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  j>aws,  and  hopes  the  promised 
fight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  130. 

The  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And,  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain, 
Hills  vales,  and  Hoods  appear  already  cross'd, 
And  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.  Pope. 

Once,  a  fiery  horse,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief. — Swift. 

Paw.  t'.  a. 

1 .  Strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the  fore- 
foot. 

His  hot  courser  paw'd  the  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain. 

Tickell. 

2.  Handle  roughly. 

3.  Fawn ;  flatter. 

Pawn.  [see  Peon.]  Tiece  in  chess  so 
called. 

Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  still  advancing  higher, 
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At  top  of  all  became 

Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley. 

A  time  draws  nigh  in  which  you  may 
As  you  shall  please  the  chess-men  play; 
Remove,  confine,  check,  leave,  or  take, 
Dispose,  depose,  undo,  or  make, 
Pawn,  rook,  knight,  bishop,  queen,  or  king, 
And  act  your  wills  in  every  thing: 
But,  if  that  time  let  slip  you  shall, 
For  yesterday  in  vain  you  call. 

Withers,  Amygdala  Britannica. 

Pawn.  s.    [Lat.  pignus.~\ 

1.  Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  security 
for  money  borrowed  or  promise  made. 

Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not  take 
pawns  without  use;  or  they  will  look  for  the  for- 
feiture.— Bacon. 

He  retains  much  of  his  primitive  esteem,  that 
abroad  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
pawn  of  another.— Howell. 

Here's  the  very  heart,  and  soul,  and  life-blood  of 
Gomez;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
helps  their  husbands  to  redeem  them.— Dryden, 
Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
Redeem  from  broking  paivn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off'the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
As  the  morning  dew  is  a  paion  of  the  evening  fat- 
ness, so,  O  Lord,  let  this  day's  comfort  be  the  earnest 
of  to-morrow's. — Donne,  Devotions,  p.  508. 
Pawn.  v.  a.    Pledge  ;  give  in  pledge. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  2. 
Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he 
hath  paivn'd  his  horses. — Shakespear,  3Ierry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour.— Id., 
King  Lear,  i.  2. 
Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ?— I  pawn'd  you 
none : 

I  promised  you  redress. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

If  any  thought  annoys  the  gallant  yout  h, 
'Tis  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
For  which  he  lately  paivn'd  his  heart.  Waller. 

She  who  before  had  mortgaged  her  estate, 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  470. 

One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other, 
with  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  ever  redeemed. — 
Swift. 

No  man  knows  his  talents  better  than  I,  for  I 
was  valet-de-chambre  to  Squire  Tattle,  an  intimate 
companion  of  Shuffle's  lord.  He  got  himself  into  a 
scrape  by  pawning  some  of  his  lordship's  clothes, 
on  which  account  he  was  turned  away.— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  ix. 

'And  are  now,  sir,'  exclaimed  his  wife,  interrupt- 
ing him.  '  I  have  been  in  this  bed  a  week,  and  may 
never  rise  from  it  again ;  the  children  have  no 
clothes;  they  are  pawned;  everything  is  pawned; 
this  morning  we  had  neither  fuel  nor  food.'— ii.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.ii.  ch.  xiv. 

'  I  am  sure  I  should  like  very  much  to  go  to  the 
Temple  if  any  one  would  pay  for  me,'  said  Harriet  ; 
'  but  1  won't  pawn  nothing.' — Ibid.  b.  ii.  eh.  x. 
Pawnag-e.  s.    Toll  paid  lor  feeding  cattle ; 
Pasnage  and  Pannage  are  other  forms 
of  it. 

Pawnbroker,  s.     One  who  lends  money 
upon  pledge. 

The  usurers  or  money  changers  were  a  sort  of  a 
scandalous  employment  at  Rome ;  those  money- 
scriveners  seem  to  have  been  little  better  than  our 
pawnbrokers. — Arbuthnot. 
Pawnee.  5.    One  to  whom  something  is  en- 
trusted as  a  security  for  money  borrowed. 
If  the  pawn  be  laid  up,  and  the  pawnee  robbed, 
he  is  not  answerable. — Littleton. 
Pawner,  s.    One  who  pawns. 
Pax.  s.  [Lat.  =  peace.]  Little  image,  or  piece 
of  board,  having  the  image  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  on  it,  which  the  people,  before 
the  Reformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  that  ceremony  being  con- 
sidered as  the  kiss  of  peace  :  (this  word 
has  been  often  confounded  with  pix). 

Innocent  the  first . . .  invented  the  kissing  of  the 
paxe  at  masse.— Crawley,  Deliberate  Answer,  fol. 
40,  b. :  1588. 

Kiss  the  pax,  and  be  quiet  like  your  neighbours.— 
Chapman,  Comedy  of  May-day :  1611. 


The  ceremony  of  the  paxe.— James,  On  the  Popish 
Corruption  of  Scripture,  p.  105. 

Pay.  v.  a.    [Fr.  paier.] 

1.  Discharge  a  debt. 

An  hundred  talents  of  silver  . . .  did  the  children 
of  Amnion  pay  unto  him,  both  the  second  year  and 
the  third.— 2  Chronicles,  xxvii.5. 

The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again. — 
Psalms,  xxxvii.  21. 

I  have  peace  offerings  with  me ;  this  day  have  I 
paid  my  vows. — Proverbs,  vii.  14. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow  ;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

Your  son  has  paid,  a  soldier's  debt; 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

She  does  what  she  will,  says  what  she  will,  take 
all.  pay  all.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

The  king  and  prince,  without  the  city  gates 
Then  paid  their  offerings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules,  the  warrior  son  of  Jove. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  138. 

2.  Atone  ;  make  amends  by  suffering  :  (with 
fur  before  the  cause  of  payment). 

If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

Bold  Prometheus,  whose  untamed  desire 
Rivall'd  the  sun  with  his  own  heav'nly  fire, 
Jvow  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Severely  pays  for  animating  clay. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  act  according  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes with  their  heads,  found  those  scholastick 
forms  of  little  use  to  discover  truth.— Locke. 

3.  Beat. 

I  follow'd  me  close,  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of 
the  eleven  I  paid. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  4. 

Forty  things  more,  my  friendSj  which  you  know 
true, 

For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you. 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  Reward  ;  recompense. 

She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well;  and  pays  me  with 
disdain.  Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  829. 

5.  Give  the  equivalent  for  anything  bought. 

Riches  are  got  by  consuming  less  of  foreign  com- 
modities, than  what  by  commodities  or  labour  is 
paid  for. — Locke. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheat- 
ing, to  be  very  punctual  in  paying  for  what  he  buys ; 
but  then  every  one  is  assured  that  he  does  not  do  so 
out  of  any  principle  of  true  honesty. — Laiv. 

G.  In  Navigation.  Smear  the  surface  of  any 
thing  with  pitch,  resin,  turpentine,  tallow, 
and  the  like. 

Pay.  s.  Wages  ;  hire ;  money  given  in  re- 
turn for  service. 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And  that,  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  7. 

The  soldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 
is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Money,  instead  of  coming  over  for  the  pay  of  the 
army,  has  been  transmitted  thither  for  the  pay  of 
those  forces  called  from  thence.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives.  Pope. 
Payable,  adj. 

1.  Due ;  be  paid. 

The  marriage-money  the  princess  brought  was 
payable  to  her  majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands, 
made  without  or  by  licence. — Id. 

2.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

To  repay  by  a  return  equivalent  is  not  in  every 
one's  power ;  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payable  by 
the  poorest. — South,  Sermons. 

Payday,  s.  Day  on  which  debts  are  to  be 
discharged  or  wages  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live  upon 
trust  till  next  payday. — Locke. 

Payer,  s.    One  who  pays. 

Ingrateful  payer  of  my  industries. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta. 
Paymaster,  s.    One  who  is  to  pay ;  one 
from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 
Howsoever  they  may  bear  sail  for  a  time,  yet  aro 
they  so  sure  paymasters  in  the  end,  that  few  have 
held  out  their  lives  safely.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

If  we  desire  that  God  should  approve  us,  it  is  a 
sign  we  do  his  work,  and  expect  him  our  paymaster. 
—Jeremy  Taylor. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  young  nobleman,  'your  speech  is  so 
friendly,  and  my  own  state  so  helpless,  that  I  know 
not  how  to  refuse  your  kind  proffer,  even  while  I 
blush  to  accept  it  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger.—'  Ws 
are,  I  trust,  no  longer  such,'  said  the  goldsmith; 
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'and,  for  my  guerdon,  when  my  mediation  proves 
successful,  and  your  fortunes  an:  re-established,  you 
shall  order  your  first  cupboard  of  plate  from  George 
Heriot.' — 'You  would  have  a  bad  paymaster.  Master 
Heriot,'  said  Lord  Nigel. — Sir  W.  Scutt,  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,  eh.  iv. 
Used  as  the  first  clement  in  a  compound. 

While  Au'.etes  still  stood  in  need  of  Roman  help, 
and  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  faith  with  his 
foreign  creditors,  Rabirius  was  allowed  to  hold  the 
office  of  dioccetes,  or  paymaster-general,  which  was 
one  of  great  state  and  profit,  and  one  by  which  he 
could  in  time  have  repaid  himself  his  loan. — Sharpe, 
History  of  Egypt,  Co.  is. 

Payment,  s. 

1.  Act  of  paying. 

Persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  advanced,  arc 
less  envied,  for  their  fortunes  seeiueth  but  due  unto 
them  ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Envy. 

2.  Thing  given  in  discharge  of  debt  or  pro- 
mise. 

[The  husband]  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land..  .  . 
And  etaves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 

Shakespear,  'Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

3.  Reward. 

Give  her  an  hundred  marks.— 
An  hundred  marks!  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 

Id..  Henry  VIIT.v.1. 
The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner,  are 
life,  pleasure,  and  profit ;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction  :  he  that 
would,  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of  sin 
thoroughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  pay- 
ments together. — South,  Sermons. 
Pea.  6-.  [from  German  pfau  ;  Fr.  paon  ;  Lat. 
pavo.~]    Peacock.  Hare. 

A  cock  and  a  pea,  the  Gallo-pavus,  which  is  other- 
wise called  the  Indian  lien,  being  mixed  of  a  cock 
and  a  pea,  though  the  shape  be  liker  to  a  pea  than 
a  cock. —  Translation  of  Porta' s  Natural  Magic, 
b.  ii.  ch.xiv.  (Nares  by  ll.and  W.) 
Pea.  s.   [Lat.  pisum  ;  A.S.  pisa  ;  Fr.  pois. 
This  shows  that  the  s  is  part  of  the  origi- 
ginal  word,  but  that  in  the  present  English 
it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  the 
plural  number;  the  result  being  the  im- 
perfect form  pea.']    Leguminous  plant  so 
called  ;  seed  of  the  same.  See,  also,  Pease. 
A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  out  of  his 
empalement  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  long 
pod  full  of  roundish  seeds  ;  the  stalks  are  fistulous 
and.  weak,  and  seem  to  perforate  the  leaves  by  which 
they  are  embraced;  the  other  leaves  grow  by  pairs 
along  the  midrib,  ending  in  a  tendril.  1.  The  species 
are  sixteen :  the  greater  garden  pea,  with  white 
flowers  and  fruit.   2.  Hotspur  pea.   3.   Dwarf  pea. 
4.  French  dwarf  pea.   5.  Pea  with  an  esculent  husk. 
6.  Sickle  pea.    7.  Common  white  pea.    8.  Green 
rouneival  pea.    9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Maplo  rouncival 
pea.    11.  Rose  pea.    12.  Spanish  moretto  pea. 
13.  Marrowfat  or  Butch  admiral  pea.   It.  Union 
pea.   15.  Sealed.  1G.  1'igpea. — Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

I  once  . . .  knew  a  man  who,  dining  in  my  com- 
pany, . . .  ate  peas  with  the  assistance  of  his  knife. 
Be  was  a  person  with  whose  society  I  was  greatly 
pleased  at  first  ...  a  man  of  great  powers,  excellent 
heart,  and  varied  information ;  but  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  with  a  dish  of  peas,  and  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  them  caused  me  the  deepest  pain. 
After  having  seen  him  thus  publicly  comport  him- 
self, but  one  course  was  open  to  me — to  cut  his 
acquaintance  ...  he  had  saved  my  life  more  than 
once,  but,  as  an  English  gentleman,  what  was  1  to 
do?  . .  .  We  met  at  Sir  George  Golloper's  . .  .peas 
formed  part  of  the  banquet— duck  and  green  peas. 
. . .  AVhat  was  my  delight  when  I  saw  him  use  his 
fork  like  any  other  christian.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
the  closest  friends  ever  since,  nor  has  George  re- 
peated his  odious  habit.  He  acquired  it  at  a  country 
school,  where  they  cultivated  peas,  and  only  used 
two-pronged  forks.  .  .  .  The  moral  is  this  :  Society- 
having  ordained  certain  customs,  men  are  bound  to 
obey  the  law  of  society,  and  conform  to  its  harmless 
orders.— Tliackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  i. 
Used  as  the  second  clement  in  a  compound. 

The  seeds  of  many  species  [of  Papilionaceac]  are 
eaten,  constituting  the  various  kinds  of  pulse;  such 
as  broad-beans,  haricots  and  scarlet  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  chick-peas,  pigeon-peas,  lupines,  &c. — Hen- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pea-jacket,  s.    [Dutch,  pije  =  coarse,  thick, 
feltlike  cloth.]     Rough  sailor-like  jacket 
so  called  ;  pilot's  coat. 

Here  the  youth  drew  himself  up,  and  thrust  his 
hands  in  the  side  pockets  of  his  pea-jacket. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Peace,  s.  [Fr.  paiz  ;  Lat.  pax,  pacis.J 
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1.  Respite  from  war. 

Preserve  us  in  peace  -.  so  preserve  us  in  peace, 
that  war  may  be  always  more  odious  to  us  than 
necessity.— Holy  day. 

The  Dane  and  Swede  roused  up  to  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  ; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  teriours  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. — 
Atldison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

2.  Quiet  from  suit  or  disturbances. 

The  king  gave  judgement  against  Warren,  ami 
commanded  that  Sherborn  should  hold  his  land  in 
peace.— Sir  J.Davies. 

3.  Rest  from  any  commotion  ;  stillness  from 
riots  or  tumults. 

Keep  peace  upon  your  lives;  lie  dies  that  strikes 
again.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii. 2. 

All  assembled  here  in  arms  against  God's  peace 
and  the  king's,  we  charge  you  to  repair  to  your 
several  dwelling  places, — Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.\.'A. 

Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  n  great  lighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  peace. — Id.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  ;i. 

4.  Reconciliation  of  differences. 

Let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength  that  he  may 
make  peace  with  me. — Isaiah,  xxvii.  5. 

5.  State  not  hostile. 

If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  that  was  at  peace 
with  me  .  .  .  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  suul. — 
Psalms,  vii.  i. 

There  lie  two  false  peaces  or  unities  :  the  one 
grounded  upon  an  implicit  ignorance. —  Bacon. 

6.  Rest;  quiet;  content;  freedom  from  ter- 
ror ;  heavenly  rest. 

Peace  he  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die. — 
Judges,  vi.  2 !. 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope.— Romans, 
xv. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 
heavy ! — 

Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier! 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace 
than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  ever- 
lasting torment  than  light  afflictions. — Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Sermons. 

7.  Silence  ;  suppression  of  the  thoughts. 

'Twill  out ...  I  peace ! 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 

8.  In  Law.  That  general  security  and  quiet 
which  the  king  warrants  to  his  subjects, 
and  of  which  he  therefore  avenges  the  vio- 
lation ;  every  forcible  injury  is  a  breach  of 
of  the  king's  peace. 

Used  inter] cc.tionally. 

Peace  I  fear,  thou  comest  too  late,  when  already 
the  arm  is  taken. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hark  !  peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriekd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
lint  peace.  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  GO. 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou,  deep,  peace! 
Said  then  the  Omniliek  Word. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  21G. 
Hold  one's  peace.    Keep  silence. 

In  an  examination,  a  freed  servant,  who  had  much 
power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all 
the  words :  and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in 
scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  a  freed  servant 
of  Scribonianus;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  bail 
been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  lie  an- 
swered, 1  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace. — Bacon. 

She  said  ;  and  held  her  peace  ;  /Eneas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave,  and  full  of  discontent. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  23-1. 

Peace-offering',  s. 

1.  Among  the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  of- 
fered to  God  for  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion for  a  crime  or  offence. 

If  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offering,  if 
he  offer  it  of  the  herd;  whether  it  be  a  male  or 
female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish  before  the 
Lord. — Leviticus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Present  to  an  offended  person. 

Stripes,  the  Major's  man  (formerly  corporal  in 
his  gallant  corps),  received  my  portmanteau,  and 
an  elegant  little  present,  which  I  had  brought  from 
town  as  a  peace-offering  to  Mrs.  Ponto;  viz.,  a  cod 
and  oysters  from  Grove's  in  a  hamper  about  the  size 
of  a  coffin.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.xxiv. 

Peaceable,  adj.  y 

1.  Free  from  war;  free  from  tumult. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  introduced  in  a 
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peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  in  parlia- 
ment.— Steffi. 

2.  Quiet;  undisturbed. 

The  laws  were  first  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  abuses  and  peaceable  continuance  of  the  subject. 

—Spenser. 

Lie.  Philo,  untouched  on  my  peaceable  shelf, 

Nor  take  it  amiss  that  so  little  1  heed  thee  : 
I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself, 
Then  why  should  1  answer,  since  first  I  must  read 
thee?  Prior,  Epistles,  To  a  Person 

who  wrote  ill  and  spoke  worse  against  me. 

3.  Not  violent;  not  bloody. 

The  Chaldeans  flattered  both  Caesar  and  Pompey 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  and  peaceable  death: 
both  which  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  —  Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

4.  Not  quarrelsome  ;  not  turbulent. 

These  men  are  peaceable  with  us,  therefore  let 
them  dwell  in  the  land  and  trade  therein.— Genesis, 
xxxiy.  21. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take 
a  thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, iii.  3. 

Peaceableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peaceable  ;  quietness  ;  disposition  to 
peace. 

Plant  in  us  all  those  precious  fruits  of  piety, 
justice,  and  charity,  and  peaceahleness.  and  bowels 
of  mercy  toward  all  others. — Hammond,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

Peaceably,    ado.    Tn  a  peaceable  manner. 

1.  Without  war  ;  without  tumult. 

To  his  crown,  she  him  restored. 
In  which  he  died,  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  alter  vvill'd  it  should  to  her  remain. 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld. 

Spenser. 

2.  Without  tumults  or  commotion. 

The  balance  of  power  was  provided  for.  else 
Pisistratus  could  never  have  governed  so  peaceably, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws.— Swift. 

3.  Without  disturbance. 

See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin  ! — 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  3. 

Peacebreaker.  s.  One  who  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  public. 

They  were  of  power  to  disturb  their  kings,  to  raise 
war,  to  do  mischief,  that  is,  to  be  peacebreakers  with 
extreme  devotion.— Holyday,  Against  Disloyalty, 
p.  43. 
Peaceful,  adj. 

1.  Quiet;  not  in  war.  Poetical. 

That  roused  the  Tyrrhene  realm  with  loud  alarms, 
And  peaceful  Italy  involved  in  arms. 

Dryden,  Translation  of 'the  Jineid,  vii.  6t. 

2.  Pacific ;  mild. 

As  one  disarm 'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraised  her  soon. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  'JiG. 

The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs, 
To  feast  upon  soft  vows  and  silent  pray'rs.  Dryden. 

3.  Undisturbed  ;  still ;  secure. 

Succeeding  monarehs  heard  the  subjects'  cries, 
Nor  saw  displeased  the  peaceful  cottage  rise. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

Peacefully,  ado.  In  a  peaceful,  or  peaceable, 
manner. 

1.  Without  war. 

2.  Quietly  ;  without  disturbance. 

Our  loved  earth  ;  where  peacefully  we  slept, 
And  far  from  heaven  a  long  possession  kept. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperour,  ii.  1. 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

Peaceless.  adj.    Wanting  peace  ;  disturbed. 

Terrours,  which  with  nature  war,  affright 
Our  peaceless  souls  :  the  world  bath  lost  its  light : 
Heaven,  and  the  deep  below,  our  guilt  pursue. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Passion. 

Peacemaker,  s.  One  who  reconciles  differ- 
ences. 

Peace,  good  queen ; 
And  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers, 
Eor  blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 
Think  us, 

Those  we  profess, peacemakers,  friends,  and  servants. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

Peaceparted.  adj.  Dismissed  from  the  world 
in  peace. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and'such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls.  Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Peacb.  s.  [Fr.  peche  ;  Lat.  malum  persicum 
=  Persian  apple.]    Fruit  so  called. 

September  is  drawn  with  achearful  countenanct 
459 
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in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal  carrying 
a  cornucopia  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and  pome- 
granates.— Peacha  m . 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 
Among  the  Amygdalae  we  have  the  fruits ;  almond, 
peach,  and  nectarine,  the  plum  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, such  as  greengages,  bullaces,  damsons,  &c. 
(Primus  domestica,  spinosa.and  varieties),  the  apri- 
cot (Primus  armeniaca),  the  cherry  (Cerasus  avium, 
&c).  Cerasus  lauro-cerasus  is  the  common  laurel, 
or  cherry  laurel  of  our  shrubberies,  Cerasus  lusi- 
taniea  the  Portugal  laurel.  Many  of  these  plants 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  amygdalitis, 
causing  the  formation  of  prussic  acid  when  they 
are  bruised.  This  gives  to  the  seeds  of  the  bitter 
variety  of  almond,  and  to  all  other  seeds  in  this  sub- 
order, a  poisonous  property  which  exists  to  a  great 
extent  also  in  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  cherry- 
laurel,  the  flowers  of  the  almond,  peach,  &.c.—Heu- 
frey.  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Peach-coloured,  part.  pr.   Having  a  colour 
like  that  of  a  peach. 

One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  soine  four  suits  of  peach- 
coloured  satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar. — 
Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 
Peach,  v.  a  Impeach. 

Peche  men  of  treason  prevyly  I  can . 

Old  Morality  of  Hyd  e  Scorner. 
The  prisoners  were  promised  liberty  and  pardon, 
in  case  they  would  peach  us. — Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Berkley,  p.  92  :  1699. 

Peacher.  s.    One  who  peaches. 

Certain  thieves  that  were  named '  appellatores,' 
accusers  or  peachers  of  others  that  were  guiltlesse. 
— Fox,  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  Wicliffe. 

Peachick.  s.    Chick  of  a  peafowl. 

Does  the  snivelling  -peachick  think  to  make-  a 
cuckold  of  me  'i—Southerne. 

Peaching:,  verbal  abs.  Impeaching. 

When  man  and  wife  fall  to  penciling,  what  sou) 
loathes  it  not  ?—Whatcly,  Bride-Bush,  p.  13  :  1617. 

If  you  talk  of  peaching,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believed  ;  I'll  trounce  you. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

Peacock,  s.     [see  Pea  and  Peafowl.] 
Bird  so  called. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while  ; 
And,  like  &  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

The  birds  that  are  hardest  to  be  drawn,  are  the 
tame  birds;  as  cock,  turkey-cock,  and  peacock. — 
Peacham. 

The  peacock  not  at  thy  command  assumes 
His  glorious  train  ;  nor  ostrich  her  rare  plumes. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i.  181. 

To  think  that,  all  these  people  might  be  so  happy, 
and  easy,  and  friendly,  were  they  brought  together 
in  a  natural  unpretentious  way,  and  but  for  an  un- 
happy passion  for  peacock's  feathers  in  England. 
Gentle  shades  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  when  I 
see  how  all  the  honesty  of  society  is  corrupted 
arjong  us  by  this  miserable  fashion-worship,  I  feel 
as  angry  as  Mrs.  Fox  just  mentioned,  and  ready  to 
order  a  general  battue  of  peacocks.  —  Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xx. 
Used  adjectivally. 

For  thou  hast  caught  a  proper  paragon, 
A  theefe,  a  cowarde,  and  a  peacacke  foole, 
An  asse,  a  milke-sop,  and  a  minion. 

Gascoyne,  Weedes,  p.  281  :  1575. 

Conjectural. 

For  remarks  upon  the  following  extract 
from  Shakespear  see  Pajock. 
For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very  very — peacock. 

Hamlet,  iii.  2  (according  to  Pope). 
Peacod.  s.  Peashell. 

'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,' said  he,  'or  who 
is  it  that  rifle,  and  ransom,  and  make  prisoners,  in 
these  forests You  may  look  at  their  cassocks 
close  by,'  said  Wamba,  '  and  see  whether  they  be 
thy  children's  coats  or  no — for  they  are  as  like  thine 
own,  as  one  green  pea-cod  is  to  another.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivauhoe,  ch.  xx. 
Peahen,  s.    Female  peafowl. 
First,  thou  aowniest  of  men, 
Seek  me  out  a  line  pea-hen  ; 
Such  a  hen,  so  tall  and  grand, 
As  by  Juno's  side  might  stand. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Poslbag. 

Peafowl,  s.    As  the  word  Pea,  though  cur- 
rent in  all  the  allied  languages  as  a  simple 
word  is  rare  or  ohsolete,  as  the  word  cock 
denotes  a  male  bird,  and  as  the  compound 
4G0 
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pea-hen  is  recognised,  this  is  useful  as  a 
term  applicable  to  either  sex.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  it  is  necessary.  In 
wood-cock  the  latter  element  denotes  no 
sex.  Moreover,  fowl  is  collective  rather 
than  sexual. 
Peak.  s.    [A.S.  peac  ;  Fr.  pic.'] 

1.  Top  of  a  hill  or  eminence  :  (with  the,  as 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  a  geographical 
rather  than  a  common  name). 

Thy  sister  seek, 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak. 

Prior,  On  Chloe  Hunting. 

2.  Anything  acuminated. 

He  has  mew'd  your  head,  has  rubb'd  the  snow  off, 
And  run  your  beard  into  apeak  of  twenty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

3.  Rising  forepart  of  a  head-dress. 
Peak.  v.  n.   [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 

1.  Look  sickly. 

Weary  se'nnights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

2.  Make  a  mean  figure  ;  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
Why  stand's t  thou  here, 
Sneaking,  and  peaking, as  thou  would'st  steal  linen  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 
Used  adjectival! y. 

The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant 
of  our  encounter.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  5. 
\_Peak,  peaking. — Peaking,  puling,  sickly,  from  the  pipy 
tone  of  voice  of  a  sick  person.  Italian  pigolare,  to 
peep  as  a  chicken, to  whine  or  pule;  Russian  pikat', 
Esthonian  pikama,  piiksuma,  to  peep  as  a  chicken  ; 
Swedish  pj'ks,  pjv.nka.  t~  pult  pjikiq  pjunki.y 
puling,  delicate,  sickly.  The  same  connection  be- 
tween the  utterance  of  a  thin  high  note  and  the 
idea  of  looking  narrowly,  which  is  noticed  under 
Peep,  is  exemplified  in  the  present  word,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  peeping. 
4  That  one  eye  winks  as  though  it  were  but  blind, 
That  other  pries  and  peekes  in  every  place.' 

(Gascoigne  in  Richardson.) 
'  Why  stand'st  thou  here  then 
Sneaking  and  peaking  as  though  thou  would'st 
steal  linen.' 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  Richardson.) 
—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 
Peak-goose.  4. 

If  thou  be  thrall  to  none  of  these. 
Away,  good  peakgoose,  away,  John  Cheese. 

Ascham,  Schoolmaster,  p.  4S. 
'Tis  a  fine  peak-goose .' — 
But  one  that  fools  to  the  emperor. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess,  iv.  3. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peakish.  adj.    ?  Simple ;  rude. 
Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge, 
Within  a  forest  great. 
Warner,  Albion's  England.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peakish.  adj.    Denoting  or  belonging  to  a 
hilly  or  acuminated  situation. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  peakish  Hull, 
Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

Drayton,  Eclogues :  1591. 
In  my  time  a  plain  villager  in  the  rude  Peak  . . . 
returns  him  this  answer  in  his  jieakish  dialect. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Peal.  s. 

1.  Succession  of  loud  sounds,  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  instruments. 

They  were  saluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  pea?  of 
artillery  from  the  tower.— Sir  J.  Hayivard. 

The  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  so  highly  expressed, 
as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  men. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Woods  of  oranges  will  smell  into  the  sea  perhaps 
twenty  miles  ;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peal  of  ord- 
nance will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a  small 
compass  ? — Id. 

A  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep  ; 
Then,  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  329. 
T  myself, 

Who,  vanquish'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  O  weakness ! 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  231. 
From  the  Moors'  camp  the  noise  grows  louder 
still  .  .  . 

Peals  of  shouts  that  rend  the  heavens. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 
Oh  !  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven  and  Cato  tremble ! 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  1. 
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2.  It  is  once  used  by  Shakespear  for  a  low 
dull  noise,  but  improperly. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  pea?,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Peal.  v.  n.    Play  solemnly  and  loud. 

Our  clock  strikes  when  there  is  a  change  from 
hour  to  hour;  but  no  hammer  in  the  horologue  of 
Time  peals  through  the  universe  when  there  is  a 
change  from  era  to  era.—  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  On  History. 

Peal.  v.  a.    Assail  with  noise. 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Bellona 
storms, 

With  all  her  battering  engines,  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.920. 
Pealing-,  part.  adj.    Sounding  as  a  peal. 
Let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthem  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  my  eyes. 

Milton,  II  Penscroso,  161. 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 

Tickell,  On  tlie  Death  of  Addison. 

Peari.  .i.  [Gr.  =  Apollo,  also  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  in  which  'ld>  Uaiuu  was  the  bur- 
den.]   Song  of  jubilee  or  exultation. 

The  youths  crowned  cups  of  wine  ; 
Drank  off,  and  filled  again  to  all :  that  day  was  held 
divine, 

And  spent  in  paans  to  the  Sun. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.i. 

On  the  Mountain  Euganean, 
I  stood  listening  to  a  peean. 
Wherewith  the  legioned  rocks  did  hail 
The  sun's  uprise  majestical. 

Shelley,  Lines  on  the  Eugan&an  Hills. 
Pear..1;.  [Lat.  pyrum  ;  A.S.  pcra  ;  Fr.  poire.] 
Fruit,  and  fruit-tree,  so  called. 

They  would  whip  ine  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man,  of  a 
choleric  aspect,  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  pears, 
plums,  and  apples.—  Pcacham. 

The  species  are  eighty-four:  1.  Little  musk  pear, 
commonly  called  the  supreme.  2.  The  Chio  pear, 
commonly  called  the  little  bastard  music  pear. 
3.  The  hasting  pear,  commonly  called  the  green 
chisel.  4.  The  red  muscadelle;  it  is  also  called  the 
fairest.  5.  The  little  muscat.  6.  The  jargonelle. 
7.  The  Windsor  pea?-.  8.  The  orange  musk.  9.  Great 
blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  pear.  11.  Long 
stalked  blanket  pear.  12.  The  skinless  pear.  13. 
The  musk  robin  pear.  14.  The  musk  drone  pear. 
15.  The  green  orange  pea 16.  Cassolette.  17.  The 
Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  onion  pear.  19.  The 
August  muscat.  20.  The  rose  pear.  21.  The  per- 
fumed pear.  22.  The  summer  bon  chretien,  or  good 
christian.  23.  Salviati.  24.  Rose  water  pear.  25. 
The  choaky  pear.  26.  The  russelet  pear.  27.  The 
prince's  pear.  28.  The  great  mouth  water  pear. 
29.  Summer  bergamot.  30.  The  Autumn  bergamot. 
31.  The  Swiss  bergamot.  32.  The  red  button  pea r. 
33.  The  dean's  pear.  St.  The  long  green  pear  ;  it  is 
called  the  Autumn  month  water  pear.  35.  The 
white  and  grey  monsieur  John.  36.  The  flowered 
muscat.  37.  The  vine  pear.  38.  Rousseline  pear. 
39.  The  knave's  pear.  40.  The  green  sugar  pear. 
41.  The  marquis's  pear.  42.  The  burnt  cat ;  it  is 
also  called  the  virgin  of  Xantonee.  43.  Le  Besidery ; 
it  is  so  called  from  Heri,  which  is  a  forest  in  Bre- 
tagne  between  Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  this  pear 
was  found.  4t.  The  crasane,  or  bergamot  crasane; 
it  is  also  called  the  flat  butter  pear.  45.  The  lansac, 
or  dauphin  pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47.  The 
villain  of  Anjou  ;  it  is  also  called  the  tulip  pear  and 
the  great  orange.  48.  The  large  stalked  pear.  49. 
The  Amadot  pear.  50.  Little  lard  pear.  51.  The 
good  Lewis  pear.  52.  The  colmar  pear;  it  is  also 
called  the  manna  pear  and  the  late  bergamot.  53. 
The  winter  long  green  pear,  or  the  landry  wilding. 
54.  La  virgoule,  or  la  virgoleuse.  55.  Poire  d'Am- 
brette ;  this  is  so  called  from  its  musky  flavour, 
which  resembles  the  smell  of  the  sweet  sultan 
flower,  which  is  called  Amhrette  in  France.  56.  The 
winter  thorn  pear.  57.  The  St.  Germain  pear,  or 
the  unknown  of  la  Fare;  it  being  first  discovered 
upon  the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  that  name  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Germain.  5s.  The  St.  Augustine.  59. 
The  Spanish  bon  chretien.  60.  The  pound  pear. 
61.  The  wilding  of  Cassoy,  a  forest  in  Brittany, 
where  it  was  discovered.  62.  The  lord  Martin  pear. 
63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  also  called  the 
musk  orange  pear  in  some  places.  64.  The  winter 
rossalet.  65.  The  gate  pear :  this  was  discovered  in 
the  province  of  Poictu,  where  it  was  much  esteemed. 
66.  Bergamotte  Bugi ;  it  is  also  called  the  Easter 
bergamot.  67.  The  winter  bon  chretien  pear.  68. 
Catillac  or  Cadillac.  69.  La  pastourelle.  70.  The 
double  flowering  pear.  71.  St.  Martial  ;  it  is  also 
called  the  angelic  pear.  72.  The  wilding  of  Chau- 
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montelle.  T3.  Carmelite.  74.  The  union  pear.  75. 
The  aurate.  7ii.  The  fine  present;  it  is  also  palled 
St.  Sampson.  77.  Le  rousselet  ile  Rheims.  78.  The 
summer  thorn  pear.  79.  The  egg  pear;  to  called 
from  the  figure  of  its  fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an 
egg.  80.  The  orange  tulip  pear.  81.  La  mansuette. 
82.  The  German  muscat.  83.  The  Holland  burgamot. 
8-1.  The  pear  of  Naples.  —  Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Pomere  have  succulent  fruits,  such  as  the  apple, 
pear  (Pyrus  mains  and  communis),  quince  (Cydonia 
vulgaris"),  medlar  (Mespilus  gcrmanica)  &c,  which 
have  been  brought  into  the  edible  condition  by  cul- 
tivation (when  wild,  they  are  mostly  austere,  like 
those  of  the  hawthorn  (Crataegus),  of  the  mountain 
ash  (Pyrus  aucnparia)  &e.  Their  seeds  contain 
amygdaline,  and  therefore  yield  prussic  acid. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

The  pear  is  ripe.  The  matter  has  come  to 
maturity. 

A  foreign  diplomatist  of  distinction  had  pinned 
Lord  Marney,  and  was  dexterously  pumping  him  as 
to  the  probable  future.  '  Put  is  (he  pear  ripe  '! '  said 
the  diplomatist. — '  The  pear  is  ripe,  if  we  have  cou- 
rage to  pluck  it,'  said  Lord  Marny  ;  '  but  our  fellows 
have  no  pluck.' — B.-Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Pearl,  s.  [Fr.  perle. — see,  also,  extract  from 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Calcareous  substance  so  called,  which, 
from  its  mineral  appearance,  is  treated  as 
a  stone,  and,  from  its  value  as  an  orna- 
ment, as  a  precious  one  ;  or  (approxi- 
mately) a  gem,  or  jeweller's  stone.  It  is 
partly,  however,  of  animal  origin,  being  a 
morbid  secretion  of  certain  bivalve  mollus- 
ca,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Ostrea  and  Mya. 

Flowers  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
Pearls,  though  esteemed  of  the  number  of  gems 
by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  distemper  in  the  creature 
that  produces  them  :  the  fish  in  which  pearls  are 
most  frequently  found  is  the  East  Indian  berbes  or 
pearl  oyster :  others  are  found  to  produce  pearls; 
as  the  common  oyster,  the  muscle,  and  various 
other  kinds  :  but  the  Indian  pearls  are  superior  to 
all:  some  pearls  have  been  known  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg;  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  are  less 
frequent  and  more  valued :  the  true  shape  of  the 
pearl  is  a  perfect  round;  hut  some  of  a  consider- 
able size  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,,  and  serve  for 
ear-rings.— Sir  J.  Hill. 

2.  Anything  round  and  clear,  as  a  drop. 
Rhetorical. 

Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  knees  begg'd  mercy.  Drayton. 

3.  In  Ophthalmic  Surgery.  Pearl-coloured 
cataract.    See  below. 

4.  Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

A  pearl-julep  was  made  of  a  distilled  milk. — 
Wiseman. 

Cataracts  pearl-coloured,  and  those  of  the  colour 
of  burnished  iron,  are  esteemed  proper  to  endure 
the  needle. — Sliarp. 

{Pearl.— Italian  perla,  Old  High  German  berala,perala, 
Portuguese  perola.  Diez  suggests  a  derivation  from 
pirula,  a  diminutive  of  pirns,  Italian  pera,  a  pear, 
the  name  of  perilla  being  given  in  Spanish  to  a  pear- 
shaped  pearl.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  name 
would  be  taken  from  so  exceptional  a  form.  Wach- 
ter's  explanation  of  the  word  as  a  diminutive  of 
German  beere,  a  berry,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  latinized  by  the  term  bacca,  a 
berry.  Bacas,  gemmas  rotundas,  qui  et  uniones  vo- 
cantur— quos  et  perulos  vocant.  (Glossary  in  Du- 
cange.)  Baccatus,  mit  laurber  oder  kostliehen  stein 
geziert.  (Dieft'enbach,  Supplement.)  Peerle,  bacca, 
bacca  conchea.  (Kilian.)  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  derivation  is  thus  pretty  strong,  otherwise  a 
different  origin  might  plausibly  be  suggested  in  the 
resemblance  to  a  drop  of  dew,  which  is  constantly 
turning  up  in  poetry,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  the  pearl  is  a  drop  of  congealed  dew 
swallowed  by  the  oyster.  Danish  perle,  to  bubble, 
sparkle  as  wine ;  German  perlen,  Dutch  borrelen,  to 
bubble  up;  English  purl,  to  run  with  murmuring 
noise,  to  bubble  up.  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology!] 

Pearl,  v.  n.    Resemble  pearls. 

Pearling,  part.  adj.  Resembling  pearls. 
Hare. 

She  . .  .  let  to  fall 
Few  perling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  50. 

Pearled,  adj. 

1.  Adorned  or  set  with  pearls  ;  made  of 
pearls. 

You  goodly  nymphs  . . . 
That,  when  you  list,  in  pearled  boats  of  shell 
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Glide  on  the  dancing  wave. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  i.  4. 
The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall. 

Milton,  Comus,  833. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Her  weeping  eyes  in  pearled  dew  she  steeps. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  1. 
Pearly,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  with  pearls  ;  containing  pearls. 

Some  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  407. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 
I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Drayton. 

'Tis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view, 
And  plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 

For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nightly  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.  Id. 

Another  was  invested  with  a  pearly  shell,  having 
the  sutures  finely  displayed  upon  its  surface. 

Woodward. 

Pearmain.  s.   [Fr.  parmainJ]     Variety  of 
apple  so  called. 

The  pearmain,  which  to  France  long  ere  to  us  was 
known ; 

Which  careful  fruiterers  now  have  denizen'd  our 
own.  Di  ayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Vearmain  is  an  excellent  and  well-known  fruit. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Peartree.  s.    Tree  that  bears  pears. 

The  peartree  criticks  will  have  to  borrow  his  name 
of  nip,  fire. — Bacon. 
Peasant,  s.  [Fr. paysanJ]  Hind;  one  whose 
business  is  rural  labour. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorneth 
to  work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or 
churl.— Spenser. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

The  poor  peasants  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
vertised  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  their 
labour,  would  be  lively  and  brisk.  -  Brown,  I'ravels. 

'Tis  difficult  for  us,  who  are  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  born, 
to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those 
intellectual  perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in 
the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant  bred 
up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his 
mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.  —  Smith, 
Sermons. 

The  citizens  bring  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
they  could  make  head  against  twelve  thousand 
peasants. — Addison. 
Peasant,  adj.    Rustic  ;  country. 

Thou  peasant  knight  mightst  rightly  reed 
Me  than  to  be  full  base  and  evil  born, 
If  I  would  bear  behind  a  burden  of  such  scorn. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
This  have  I  ruraour'd  through  thepeasant  towns. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  induction. 

Peasantlike.  adj.    Rude  ;  untaught ;  clown- 
ish ;  resembling  the  behaviour  of  peasants. 
Learning  is  thought  pedantic, agriculture  peasant- 
like. —  Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue, 
p.  208. 

Peasantiy.  adj.    Same  as  Peasantlike. 

He  is  not  esteemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  com- 
plete architect,  an  excellent  painter,  or  the  like,  that 
dears  not  a  generous  mind  above  the  peasant  I  y  re- 
gard of  wages  and  hire. — Milton,  Animadversions 
on  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

We  frame  to  ourselves  a peasa)itly  notion  of  good 
and  evil. — Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies, 
p.  350. 

Peasantry.  ,?. 

1.  Peasants;  rustics;  country  people. 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  : 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  ?  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff? 

Shakespear,  3Ierchant  of  Venice,  ii.9. 

The  peasantry  in  France  (a  rank  of  people  under 
a  much  heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than 
the  day-labourers  of  England)  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion,understood  it  much  better,  and  could  say  more 
for  it,  than  those  of  a  higher  condition  among  us. — 
Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding,  sect, 
viii. 

2.  Behaviour  of  peasants;  rusticity;  coarse- 
ness. 

As  a  gentleman,  you  could  never  have  descended 
to  such  peasantry  of  language.  —  Butler,  Remains, 
Thyer's  ed.,  p.  332. 
Peascod.  s.    Husk  that  contains  peas. 
That's  a  sheal'd  peascod. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
I  saw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  small  peascod. 
— /.  Walton,  Compleat  Angler. 
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As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd.  I  chanced  to  see 
One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three. 
Which  when  I  cropp'd  I  safely  home  convey'd, 
And  o'er  the  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  09. 
Pease,  s.    [Lat.  pisum. — See  Pea.] 
].  Pea.    Correct,  but  obsolete. 

A  bit  of  marmalade,  no  bigger  than  a  pease.— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Double  Marriage. 

•2.  Pulse :  (pease  is  collective ;  peas,  from 
pea,  is  plural.  Hence,  in  the  example  from 
Arbuthnot,  where  the  verb  is  plural,  the 
construction  is  of  doubtful  propriety). 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ; 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 
Tusscr,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
Pease,  deprived  of  any  aromatick  parts,  are  mild 
and  demulcent;  but.  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 
are  flat  ulent.— A  rbuthnot. 

'Your  stable,' said  he,  '  is  there— your  bed  there; 
and,'  reaching  down  a  platter  wit  h  two  handfuls  of 
parched  pease  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  shelf, 
and  placing  it  upon.the  table,  he  added,  '  your  sup- 
per is  here.' .  .  .  The  knight  returned  him  thanks  for 
his  courtesy;  and,  this  duty  done,  both  resumed 
their  seats  by  the  table,  whereon  stood  the  trencher 
of  pease  placed  between  them.  .  .  .  The  features  ex- 
pressed nothing  of  monastic  austerity,  or  of  ascetic 
privations.  . .  .  Such  a  visage,  joined  to  the  brawny 
form  of  the  holy  man,  spoke  rather  of  sirloins  and 
haunches,  than  of  pease  and  pulse.    This  incon- 
gruity did  not  escape  the  guest.   After  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  accomplished  the  mastication  of  a 
mouthful  of  the  dried  pease  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  request  his  pious  entertainer  to  furnish 
him  with  some.liquor,  who  replied  to  his  request  by 
placing  before  him  a  large  can  of  the  purest  water 
from  the  fountain. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xviii. 
Pease-pudding,  s.    [often  sounded  as  two 
words  rather  than  a  compound.]  Pudding 
made  of  pease :   (the  word  is  noticed 
because  it  shows  that  the  first  element  in 
the  compound  is  pease,  rather  than  pea; 
hence — ) 

Pease-soup.  s.  Soup  made  of  pease ;  (it  is  to 
be  considered  as  different  from  pea- soup, 
i.e.  soup  made  of  peas,  as  green-pea-sottp). 
Peat.  s.  [  ?  ]  Vegetable  matter  partiajly 
carbonized  by  a  long  continued  moisture, 
at  a  low  or  moderate  temperature,  which, 
mixed  more  or  less  with  soil,  constitutes 
bogs,  mosses,  and  morasses. 

Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  marshes  from  the  depth  of 
one  foot  to  that  of  six.  That  is  accounted  the  best 
which  is  nearest  the  surface.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mass  of  black  earth  held  together  by  vegetable 
fibres.  I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be  bitumi- 
nous, or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  com- 
bustible part ;  which,  by  heating  the  interposed 
earth  red-hot,  make  a  burning  mass.  The  common 
opinion  is.  that  peat  grows  again  when  it  has  been 
cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  vegetable 
substance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  whether  known 
or  not  to  those  who  relate  it. — Dr.  Johnson,  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

Turf  and  peat,  and  cowsheards  are  cheap  fuels 
and  last  long. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts 
found  in  peat-earth  two  miles  east  of  St.  Michael's 
Mount. —  Woodward. 
Peat.  s.  Pet. 

A  pretty  peat!  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the  eye. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
A  citizen  and  his  wife  the  other  day, 
Both  riding  on  one  horse,  upon  the  way 
1  overtook ;  the  wench  a  pretty  peat. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  9*. 
Deliro's  wife,  and  idol ;  a  proud  mincing  peat, 
and  as  perverse  as  he  is  officious. — B.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Pebble,  s.  [A.S.  pabol,  pcebl.~\  Stone,  small 
or  of  middle  size,  rounded  by  rolling ;  no- 
dular stone. 

Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  such  a  shower 
of  pebbles,  loose  shot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in. — Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

You  may  see  pebbles  gathered  together,  and  a 
crust  of  cement  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  peb- 
bles.— Bacon, 

Collecting  toys, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  330. 
Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  your  long 
delay ; 

And  fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  stay. 

Dryden. 

Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  resemblance  of 
an  ordinary  pebble,  shall  yield  a  metallic  and  valu- 
able matter.—  Woodward. 
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Pebble-crystal.  ».  [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]  Hock  crystal:  (at  present 
simply  called  pebbles  ;  i.e.  when  used  in 
the  place  of  glass  in  spectacles). 

The  crystal,  in  form  of  nodules,  is  found  lodged  in 
the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  train  by  t  he  water  depart- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  the  deluge  :  this  sort,  called 
by  the  lapidaries  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape  irregular. 
—  Woodward. 

Pebbled,  adj.  Sprinkled  or  abounding  with 
pebbles. 

This  bank  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 

Thomson. 

Pebblestone,  s.  Pebble. 

Through  the  midst,  of  it  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which 
did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure  streams, 
and  yet  seek  to  close  the  eye  with  the  purling  noise 
it  made  upon  the  pebblestones  it  ran  over.— Sir  P. 
Sid  net/. 

The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'ster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebblestones. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

Pebbly,  adj.    Full  of  pebbles. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands, 
The  pebbly  gravel  next.  TJinmson. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  com- 
monly ran  with  a  clear  shallow  stream  over  a  hard 
pebbly  bottom. — Dr.  Johnson,  Journey  to  the  West- 
ern Islands  of  Scotland. 

Peccability,  s.  State  of  being  subject  to  sin. 
Where  the  common  peccability  of  mankind  is 
urged  to  induce  commiseration  towards  the  of- 
fenders; if  this  be  of  force  in  sin,  where  the  con- 
currence of  the  will  renders  the  person  more  in- 
excusable, it  will  surely  hold  much  more  in  bare 
error  which  is  purely  involuntary.— Dr.  II.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Peccable,  adj.  [see  Peccant.]  Liable  tosin. 

As  creatures  they  are  peccable. —  Waterhousc,  Com- 
mentary »n  Forteseue,  p. 221. 

linth' he  and  they  were  originally  created  pure 
and  innocent,  though  fallible  and  peccable  at  the 
same  time. — Berrow,  Pre-existent  Lapse  of  Hitman 
Souls,  p.  6. 

Peccadillo,  s.  [Spanish  ;  Fr.  pcccadille  ; 
L.Lat.  peccatillum,  diminutive  of  peccatum 
=  sin.] 

1.  Petty  fault ;  slight  crime;  venial  offence. 

We  pay  no  Peter-pence ;  we  run  not  to  Rome- 
market  to  buy  trash.  I  hope  his  Holiness  dispenseth 
with  us  for  these  peccadillos. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour 
of  the  married  Clergy,  p.  238:  1020. 

Not  to  take  exception,  no  peccadillo.  —  Bishop 
Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p. 304:  1625. 

He  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies 
anil  the  defects  of  the  human  understanding,  or  at 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragical 
vices  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  unruly  pas- 
sions.— Dryden. 

'Tis  low  ebb  with  his  accusers,  when  such  pec- 
cadillos as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Kind  of  stiff  ruff.    See  Piccadil. 
Peccancy,  S. 

1.  Bad  quality. 

Apply  refrigerants  without  any  preceding  eva- 
cuation, because  the  disease  took  its  original  merely 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the 
peccancy  of  the  humours. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  Offence. 

This  distorting  of  equivocal  words,  which  pnsseth 
commonly  for  a  trivial  peccancy, if  it  be  well  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  a  very  dangerous  admission. — 
jr.  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  Part  1.  p.  Ml:  1048. 
Peccant,  adj.     [Lat.  peccafis,  -antis,  pres. 
part,  of  pecco  -  sin.] 

1.  Guilty;  criminal. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  witli  mankind  1  proceed; 
As*  how  with  peccant  anarels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  G8. 
That  such  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove 
and  repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  just 
and  honest,  this  right  reason  could  not  but  infer. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Ill  disposed;  corrupt;  bad;  offensive  to 
the  body;  injurious  to  health:  (chiefly 
used  in  medical  writers). 

With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fo.v,  165. 

Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  re- 
lieved by  bitters,  which  are  a  sort  of  subsidiary  gall. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Wrong  ;  bad  ;  deficient ;  unformal. 

Ts'or  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  ci- 
tation be  peccant  in  form  or  matter.— Ayliffe,  Par- 
ergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Peccant,  s.    Offender.  Rare. 
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This  conceitedness,  and  itch  of  being  taken  for  a 
counsellor,  maketh  more  reprovers  than  peccants 
in  the  world. —  Whitlock,  Manners  of  the  English, 
p.  388:  1051. 

Peccavi.  s.  [Lat.  first  person  perfect  of 
pecco  =  sin  ;  in  other  words,  Latin  for 
'  I  have  sinned,  erred,  done  wrong.']  Word 
confessing  error:  {Cry  peccavi  =  admit 
having  done  wrong). 

In  queen  Mary's  time,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Catholique  religion,  the  nunnes  came  again  to  Wil- 
ton Abbey ;  and  this  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
came  to  the  gate  with  his  cappe  in  his  hand,  and 
fell  upon  his  knee  to  the  lady  abbesse  and  the 
nunnes,  crying  Peccavi  I  Upon  queen  Mary's  death, 
the  earl  came  to  Wilton,  like  a  tygre.  and  turned 
them  out,  crying,  'Out.  ye  whores,  to  worke,  to 
worke  ! ' — Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  479. 

Peck.  s.    [Fr.  pic  =  measure  so  called.] 

1 .  Fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Burnt  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  being  true. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,755. 

To  every  hill  of  ashes,  some  put  a  peck  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  ashes  till 
rain  slacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  spread  them. —  j 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
And  from  the  same  machine  sold  p>ecks  of  pease. 

King. 

2.  Great  quantity.  Proverbial. 

Her  linger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck ; 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  just 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  T7te  Wedding. 

With  trouble. 

Our  friend,  little  John  More,  is  in  a  peck  of  trou- 
ble likewise  in  that  court  about  juggling  a  deed  of 
gift  as  it  is  pretended.  It  hath  been  heard  two  days 
already,  and  this  day  sennight  is  peremptorily  set 
down  when  he  shall  know  his  doom. — Letter  dated 
1665.    (Xares  by  11.  and  \V.) 

Did  bring  upon  the  Grsecians  double 
Foure  or  five  hundred  peeks  of  trouble. 

Homer,  a  la  Mode:  1CG5. 

Peck.  v.  a. 

1.  Strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird. 

As  a  hooded  hawk,  or  owl ; — 
She  in  vain  doth  rouse,  and  peck 
This  and  that  way  with  her  beak. 

Fanshatc,  Translation  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  iii.  2. 

2.  Pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 

She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fo.r,  83. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  observing,  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains  of 
corn  thrown  to  them  ?— Addison. 

3.  Strike  with  any  pointed  instrument. 

With  a  pick-ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  Hat  headed  at 
the  other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks. 
— Careiv,  Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

4.  Strike  ;  make  blows. 

Two  contrary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies  of 
our  church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking ajid 
striking  at  with  the  same  malice. — South,  Sermons. 

They  will  make  head  against  a  common  enemy, 
whereas  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another,  till 
they  are  torn  to  pieces.— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

5.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly written  to  pick  (i.e.  pitch)  =  to  throw. 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Pecker,  s. 

1 .  One  who  pecks. 

2.  Woodpecker. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosom  stained  in  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgia,  iv.  IS. 

Peckish,  adj.  Hungry  ;  having  an  appetite, 
or  inclination  to  eat.  Slang. 

Nothing  like  business  to  give  one  an  appetite. 
But  when  shall  I  feel  peckish  again,  Mrs.  Trotman  ? 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

Peckled.  adj.    Spotted  ;  varied  with  spots. 
Some  are  peckled,  some  greenish.  —  /.  It'ulton, 
Complete  Angler. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  the  force  of  imagination, 
made  peckled  lambs,  laying  peckled  roddes  before 
his  sheep. —  ISnrton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Pectinal.  s.    [Lat.  pectcn  =  comb.]  Having 
the  character  of,  relating  to,  a  comb. 

There  are  other  lishes  whose  eyes  regard  the 
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heavens,  as  plain  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  pec 
finals,  or  such  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 
like  a  comb. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pectinated,  adj.    Standing  from  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

To  sit  cross  legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 
Pectination,  s.    Stcite  of  being  pectinated. 
The  complication  or  pectination  of  the  fingers  was 
an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Pectoral,  adj.  [Lat. pectoralis.']  Belonging 
to  the  breast. 

Take  your  spectacles,  sir ;  it  sticks  in  the  paper, 
and  was  a  pectoral  roll  we  prepared  for  you  to  swal- 
low down  to  your  heart. — Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Tar  water  is  extremely  pectoral  and  restorative. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  21. 

Pectoral,  s.  [Lat.  pectoralis  —  connected 
with,  relating  to,  the  breast  in  general  ] 
Medicine  intended  against  diseases  of  the 
breast. 

Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectorals  were  pre- 
scribed ;  and  he  was  thereby  relieved. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Pectoral,  s.  [Lat.  pec/orale  =  defence  or 
cover  for  the  breast.]  Breastplate. 

The  twelve  stones  in  the  pectoral  of  the  high 
priest. — Hammond,  Works,  iii.  424. 

Letters  graven  in  the  high  priest's  pectoral.— 
Lively  Oracles,  &c.,  p.  54. 

Pectoriloquy,  s.  [Lat.  loquor  =  \  speak; 
the  termination  -loqvhnn,  as  elotjuium  — 
eloquence,  is  common.  The  word,  however, 
is  of  recent  coinage,  its  parts  having  been 
put  together  within  the  present  century.] 
In  Medicine.  Sound  of  the  voice  as  trans- 
mitted from  a  cavity  in  the  lungs,  through 
a  solidified  portion  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, to  the  car  of  a  person  listening  on 
the  chest ;  the  voice  seeming  to  come  from 
the  breast ;  and  indicating  a  cavity  and 
consolidation. 

Cavernous  respiration  and  pectoriloquy  both  re- 
sult from  a  cavity  formed  in  the  lungs,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  bronchi.  They  are  . . .  dry  sounds, 
i.e.  not  requiring  the  presence  of  fluid  for  their  pro- 
duction.— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects 
connected  ivith  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xi. 

Peculate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  peculatus ;  pass.  part, 
of  peculor;  peculatio,  -onis.]  Defraud  the 
public  of  property  committed  to  one's 
charge  by  appropriating  it  to  one's  own 
use ;  embezzle. 

Peculate,  s.  Same  as  Peculation.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  popular  clamours  of  corruption  and  peculate, 
with  which  the  nation  had  been  so  much  possessed, 
were  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  own  Time. 

Peculating-,  part.  adj.  Indulging  in  pecu- 
lation. 

An  oppressive,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  ra- 
pacious and  peculating  despotism. — Burke,  Speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 

Peculation,  s.  Act  of  one  who  peculates ; 
pilfering. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  accused  of  the  grossest 
peculations. — Burke,  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
Bill. 

Peculator,  s.    One  who  peculates  ;  pilferer. 
The  supposed  peculators  and  destroyers  of  Oude 
repose  in  all  security  in  the  bosoms  of  their  ac- 
cusers.— Burke,  Speech  on  Fox's  India  Bill.  (Rich.) 
Peculiar,  adj.    [Lat.  peculiaris,  from  pecu- 
lium,  the  personal  property  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  slaves  and  other  persons,  more 
or  less  under  the  jurisdiction  of  others,  as 
their  own  independent  emolument.] 
1.  Appropriate;  belonging  to,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  some  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  ;  diagnostic  ;  differential. 

1  agree  with  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
humour  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue;  but  not 
that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English,  be- 
cause the  contrary  may  be  found  in  many  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  productions. — Swift. 

The  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  that  Christianity 
hath  peculiar  unto  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too 
of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving,  but  songs  wherewith 
as  wo  serve  God.  so  the  Jews  likewise.— Hooker,  EC' 
clesiastical  Polity. 
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Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  liavo  some- 
thing very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  of 
use  for  their  illustration. — Locke. 

Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin, 
Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 
Hade  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother, 
And  heaped  the  whole  inherited  sin 
On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race, 
All,  all  upon  the  brother.     Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  3. 

2.  Particular ;  single. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
Fro:u  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  111. 

'  To  join  most  with  peculiar,  though 
found  in  Dryden,  is  improper.'    So  stands 
a  remark  of  Todd's  in  the  previous  editions. 
There  are,  however,  degrees  in  peculiarity. 
I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war  ; 
My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  616. 

Peculiar,  s. 

1.  Exclusive  property. 

By  tincture  or  reflection,  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  367. 
Revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  empower  even 
the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it. — South, 
Sermons. 

2.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     Outlying  juris- 
diction. 

Certain  peculiars  there  are,  some  appertaining  to 
the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Fxon. — 
Carew. 

Some  peculiars  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops. — Leslie. 

Peculiarity,  s.     Particularity ;  something 
found  only  in  one. 

If  an  author  possessed  any  distinguishing  marks 
of  style  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main in  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  tokens 
whereby  to  discover  him.— Swift. 

Peculiarize.   v.    a.      Appropriate  ;  make 
peculiar. 

I  would  not  willingly  seem  to  any  w;  dAAorpio- 
iituikot,o<;,  to  play  the  bishop  in  another's  diocess,  or 
to  meddle  with  those  matters  that  are  peculiarized 
to  another  coat.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p. 188  :  1666. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  distinction  betwixt  the 
children  of  Abraham  and  otiier  people,  and  no  one 
land  more  peculiarized  than  another.  —  Nelson. 
Companion  to  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  (he  Church 
of  England,  The  Circumcision. 

Peculiarly,  ado.    In  a  peculiar  manner. 

1.  Particularly;  singly. 

That  is  peculiarly  the  effect  of  the  sun's  variation. 
— Woodward. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Thus  Tivy  boasts  this  beast  peculiarly  her  own. 

Drayton. 

When  his  danger  encreased,  he  then  thought  lit  to 
pray  peculiarly  for  him. — Fell. 

Peculiarness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Peculiar;  appropriation. 

Mankind  by  tradition  had  learned  to  accommo- 
date the  worship  of  their  God,  by  appropriating 
some  place  to  that  use;  nature  teaching  them,  that 
the  work  was  honoured  and  dignified  by  the  pecu- 
liarness of  the  place  appointed  for  the  same. — Mede, 
Jtevelation  of  God's  House,  p.  5 :  1638. 
Pecunial.  adj.    Pecuniary.  Hare. 

It  came  into  his  head  that  the  Englishmen  dyd 
little  passe  upon  the  observacion  and  kepynge  of 
penall  lawes  or pecuniall statues.— Hall,  Henri/  VII., 
an.  19. 

Pecuniary,  adj.  [Fr.  pecuniare  ;  Lat.  pecu- 
niarhts,  from  pecunia  =  money.] 

1.  Relating  to  money. 

Their  impostures  delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary 
defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

Pain  of  infamy  is  a  severer  punishment  upon  in- 
genuous natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct. — Bacon. 

The  in  jured  person  might  take  a  pecuniary  mulct 
by  way  of  atonement. — Broome. 

Ped.  s.  [ A. S.  pedde,  whence  peddare  =  ped- 

bearer,  pedler.] 

1.  Small  packsaddle,  raised  before  and  be- 
hind, and  serving  for  light  burdens. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  packsaddle  and  ped. 
Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 

2.  Basket ;  hamper. 

A  hask  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  carry 
fish,— E.  K.,  Notes  on  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, 
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Pedagogic,  adj.    Suiting  a  schoolmaster. 

In  the  pedagogic  character  he  also  published  II  ol- 
cot's  [Huloet's]  dictionary.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  iii.  259. 

Pedagogical,  adj.    Same  as  Pedagogic. 

The  putting  of  interrogatories  they  much  dis- 
dained as  pedagogical. — Hales,  Letters  from  the 
Sy  nod  of  Dort,  p.  63  :  1619. 

Those  pedagogical  Jehus,  those  furious  school- 
drivers. — South,  Sermons,  On  Education. 

Pedagogism.  s.     Office  or  character  of  a 
pedagogue. 

Now  the  worm  of  criticism  works  in  him,  he  will 
tell  us  the  derivation  of  '  German  rutters,  of  meat, 
and  of  ink  ; '  which  doubtless,  rightly  applied  with 
some  gall  in  it,  may  prove  good  to  hea'l  this  tetter  of 
pedagogism  that  bespreads  him.— Milton,  Apology 
for  Smectymnuus,  §  6. 

Pedagogue,  s.     [Lat.  pedagogus,  from  Gr. 

TTrtiOflyiuyoc,  from  7rrrT<;  =  boy  +  ciyio  =  lead.] 

Originally,  domestic  in  a  Greek  family,  who 
took  the  sons  under  his  personal  charge  in 
the  way  of  attendance  and  escort ;  in  many 
cases  adding  instruction  :  (the  present  im- 
port of  the  word,  very  different  from  the 
old  one,  which  was  very  honourable,  is  dis- 
paraging). 

If  thou  hast  sons,  in  the  first  place  be  carefid  of 
their  pedagogue,  that  he  be  modest,  sober,  learned. 
— Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  133  :  1681. 

Few  pedagogues  but  curse  the  barren  chair, 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himself  for  mere  despair 
And  poverty. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  272. 
Pedagogue,  v.  a.    Teach  with  supercilious- 
ness. Rare. 

This  may  confine  their  younger  stiles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's; 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tie 
Authentick  wits,  like  you  and  I. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq.,  81. 

Pedagogy,  s.  Preparatory  discipline.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  old  sabbath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy  and 
rudiments  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  when  the  great 
Master  came  and  fulfilled  all  that  was  prefigured  by 
it,  it  then  ceased. — White. 

In  time  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses's  rod 
and  the  discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dis- 
play the  substance  without  the  shadow. — South, Ser- 
mons. 

Pedal,  adj.  [Lat.;>f dalis.~]  Belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by  a  foot  (pes, 
pedis).  The  English  sound  of  the  word  is 
peedal,  rather  than  pedal. 

(For  examples,  see  next  entry.) 
Pedal.  5.  [Lnt.pedule,  =  instrument  moved  by 
the  foot.]  The  English  sound  of  this  word  is 
peddal,  rather  than  peedal.  This  distinc- 
tion is  often  lost  sight  of.  De  Morgan 
has  suggested  grdde-ital  (i.e.  a  word  so 
sounded)  when  we  talk  of  grades  rather 
than  degrees.  In  Algebra  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  rational  (with  a  sounded 
short)  disguises  the  connection  with  ratio ; 
and  the  term  becomes  confluent  with  ?a- 
tional  =  reasonable.   See  extract. 

Pedals  in  the  pianoforte,  harp,  and  organ,  are  . . . 
levers  or  stops  to  be  worked  with  the  feet,  and  in- 
tended to  modify  the  tone,  or  to  produce  mechanical 
changes  in  the  instrument  in  order  to  give  tertain 
effects  desired  by  the  player.  Pedal  harmonies, 
pedal  point,  or  organ  point,  is  a  passage  in  which  a 
certain  bass  note,  usually  either  the  dominant  or 
tonic,  is  held  down  for  a  long  time,  while  the  upper 
harmony  changes  repeatedly,  and  the  various  parts 
perform  figured  movements.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  is  done  on  the  organ  by  holding  down  one  of  the 
pedal  keys. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Pedant,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Schoolmaster.  Obsolete. 

A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  the  church. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 
The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 
To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declined  a  noun. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  ISO. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning. 

The  pedant  can  hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the 
conceits  he  is  amorous  of. — Glanville. 

The  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall 
pass  it  over.— Addison. 
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In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
The  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by't. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa, 
Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools, 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  141. 
Pedantic,  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
pedant,  or  of  pedantry. 

Mr.  Cheeke  had  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues  ;  but  for  other  sufficiencies  jjeciattfteA 
enough. — Sir  J.  Ha  award. 

When  we  sec  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist,  that 
looks  forced  and  pedantick.  we  ought  to  consider 
how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ.— Addi- 
son. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system;  yet  we 
shall  still  use  the  popular  terms  of  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set, and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantick  description 
of  them  from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  —  Bentley, 
Sermons. 

Pedantical.  adj.    Same  as  Ped  an  ti  c. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance 
and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their  pedantical 
clucidators. — Felton. 

Pedanticly.  adv.    Same  as  Pedantically. 

And  what  thou  dost  pedantickly  object 

Concerning  my  rude,  rugged,  uncouth  style, 
As  childish  toy  I  manfully  neglect, 
And  at  thy  hidden  snares  do  inly  smile. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Poems,  p.  305  :  1617. 
Pedantically,  adv.    In  a  pedantic  manner. 
The  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it;  too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically,  'tis  a 
faith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition. — 
Dryden. 
Pedantry,  s. 

1.  Habit  of  a  schoolmaster. 

'Tis  a  practice  that  savours  much  of  pedantry,  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of  quo- 
tation.— Cowley. 

Make  us  believe  it,  if  you  can  :  it  is  in  Latin,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation, '  non 
persuadebis,  etiamsi  pcrsuaseris.' — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

From  the  universities  the  young  nobility  are  sent 
for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  of  pedantry  by  a 
college  education.— Swift. 

2.  Obstinate  addiction  to  the  forms  of  some 
private  life,  not  regarding  general  things 
enough. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and 
sciences;  and  sometimes  in  trades.    Pedantry  is 
properly  the  overrating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we 
pretend  to.   And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a 
trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For 
which  reason,  1  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing- masters, 
heralds,  masters  of  ceremony,  &c.  to  be  greater  pe- 
dants than  Lipsius  or  the  elder  Scaliger. — Swift,  On 
Good  Manners. 
Pedanty.  s.    ?  Running  footman.  Rare. 
For  most  like  Jehu  hurry 
With  pedanties  two  or  three. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Pedate.  adj.    [Lat.  pes,  pedis.^    In  Botany. 
Palmate  with  lateral  imperfectly  divided 
lobes. 

Palmate  (or  digitate  leaves)  are  such  as  have  a 
number  of  distinct  leaflets  arising  from  one  point. 
.  . .  The  only  true  modification  seems  to  be  the 
pedate  \ea.f.—Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany. §  95. 
Pederero.  s.  SeePeterero. 
Pedescript.   s.     [Lat.  pes,  pedis  =  foot  + 
scriptus  =  written,  pass.  part,  of  scribo  =  l 
write.]    Word  coined  after  the  fashion  of 
Manuscript:  (in  the  following  extract, 
Nares,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  explains 
it  as  meaning  a  kicking,  or  marks  of  a 
kicking). 

I  have  it  all  in  pedescript.— Shirley,  Honor ia  and 
Mammon :  1652.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pedestal,  s.  [Italian, piedcstallo.~]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Substructure  to  a  column  or  pillar; 
base  of  a  statue. 

The  poet  bawls 
And  shakes  the  statues  and  the  pedestals.  Dryden. 

In  the  centre  of  it  was  a  grim  idol ;  the  forepart 
of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed  with  a 
triumph.— Addison. 

So  stiff,  so  mute  !  some  statue  you  would  swear 
Stept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.ii. 

Pedestal  in  architecture  [is]  the  substructure  to 
a  column  or  a  wall.  The  component  parts  of  a  pe- 
destal are  three ;  the  base,  the  die,  and  the  cornice. 
The  whole  height  of  a  pedestal  is  from  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column,  with  its 
entablature.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art, 
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Pedes  trial,  adj.    Employing  the  foot  be- 
longing to  the  foot. 

Of  the  different  methods  that  have  been  described 
in  history,  by  which  archery  has  been  practised, 
that  iti  use  anions  the  Ethiopians,  and  a  few  other 
nations,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary. 
AYe  read  that  these  people,  instead  of  holding  their 
bow  in  the  left  hand,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  drew  it 
by  the  assistance  of  their  feet.  The  fact  is  recorded 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo ;  the  latter  of  whom 
informs  us  of  a  curious  expedient  of  this  pedestrial 
archery,  used  by  the  Ethiopians  in  hunting  ele- 
phants'.— Moseley.  Essay  on  Archery,  p.  86. 
Pedestrian,  adj.  Relating  to  the  act  or 
practice  of  walking  on  foot. 

Mr.  Jonas  inquired  in  the  first  instance  if  they 
were  good  walkers,  and  being  answered, '  Yes,'  sub- 
mitted their  pedestrian  powers  to  a  pretty  severe 
test ;  for  he  showed  them  as  many  sights,  in  the 
way  of  bridges,  churches,  streets,  outsides  of  theatres, 
and  other  free  spectacles,  in  that  one  forenoon,  as 
most  people  see  in  a  twelvemonth. — Dickens,  Marti* 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 
Pedestrian.  $.     One  who  journeys  on  foot ; 
one  who  walks  for  wagers  or  is  distin- 
guished for  his  powers  of  walking  :  (this 
word,  with  the  three  preceding,  is  added 
by  Todd,  with  the  remark  that  they  are 
modern). 

Pedestrianlsm.   s.    Condition  of  one  who 
walks  ;  practice  of  walking. 

Captain  Barclay's  famous  feat  of  pedestrianism— 
a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  hours— for  a  long 
time  stood  alone,  unparallelled,  and  almost  unap- 
proached. — It.  Cooper,  Life  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

Pedestriousi  udj.    Not  winged ;   going  on 

foot.  Hare. 

Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not 
the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrioHS 
animals. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pedicel,  s.  [Lat.  pedicetlus  =  little  foot.]  In 
Botany.    See  extracts. 

Some  flowers  are  solitary,  and  on  separate  pedicels, 
as  in  the  oat;  and  the  lax  branched  inflorescence 
assumes  the  form  of  a  '  panicle.' — Henslow,  Princi- 
ples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i. 
sect.  i.  §  9(i. 

A  flower  bud  maybe  either  sessile  or  stalked;  if 
the  latter,  its  stalk  is' called  the  peduncle:  in  branched 
forms  of  inflorescence,  the  slender  stalks  of  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  called  pedicels— Henfrey,  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  and  Structural  Botany,  §  lit!. 

Pedicel  [is]  one  of  t he  ultimate  ramifications  of 
that  part  of  the  inflorescence  called  the  peduncle. 
Hence  the  term  pedicellate,  applied  to  stalked 
flowers  borne  on  a  branched  inflorescence.— Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Spelt  (inaccurately)  as  if  from  pediculus. 

The  cause  of  the  holding  green  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves  and  pedicles. — 
Bacon. 

Pedicellate,  adj.    In  Botany.    Having  pe- 
dicels. 

(For  example  see  preceding  entry.) 
Pedigree.  5.  [  ?  ]   Genealogy  ;  lineage ;  ac- 
count of  descent. 

I  am  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees,  it 
sufficeth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

You  tell  a  pedigree, 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  given 
A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heaven.  Waller. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  several 
tribes  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  any 
other  nation.— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Pediment,  s.    In  Architecture.  Ornament 
(ordinarily  of  a  triangular  form,  but  some 
times  forming  the  arch  of  a  circle)  which 
crowns  the  ordonnances,  finishes  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration 
over  gates,  windows,  and  niches. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pinna- 
cled, not  inelegantly,  with  a  flourished  cross.— T. 
H'arton,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  8. 
Pedler.  s.    [see  Ped.]    One  who  travels 
the  country  vending  small  commodities ; 
hawker. 

All  as  a  poor  pedler  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe  ; 
As  bells  and  babies  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  you 
would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe.— 
Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
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Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack. 
Of  Troy  brought  thee  his  pedler's  pack.  Cleaveland. 

A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  some  of  the 
clergy  in  possession  such  contempt  for  all  innova- 
tors as  merchants  have  for  pedler s. — Swift. 

He  goes  on  and  sings  of  fairs  and  shows  .  .  . 
How  pedler s'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  71. 

Pedler's  French.    Slang,  cant. 

A  man  that  swears  and  curses  to  add  grace  to  bis 
discourse,  might  as  well  serve  his  purpose  by  repeat- 
ing a  word  or  two  out  of  '  Propria  quae  maribus,'  or 
say  any  scrap  of  pedler's  French.— -Sharp,  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.  serm.xviii. 

Pedler.  v.  n.    Act  as  a  pedler. 

Why  peddlerest  thou  thus,  my  Muse  ?  why  dost  set 
ope  a  shop  of  wit  to  set  the  fiddlers  up? — Brome, 
From  a  Friend  to  the  Author.  (Rich.) 

Pedleress.  s.    Female  pedler. 

The  companion  of  his  [the  tinker's]  travels  is 
some  foul  sun-burnt  quean  that,  since  the  terrible 
statute,  recanted  gypsisme  and  is  turned  p>edleress. 
— Sir  T.  Overbury,  Characters,  sign.  I.  2. 

Pedlery.  s. 

1.  Articles  sold  by  pedlers. 

Fearing  that  the  quick-sighted  protestant's  eye 
.  . .  may  at  one  time  or  other  look  with  good  judge- 
ment into  these  their  deceitful  pedleries. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Images,  reliques,  and  other  pedlarye  wares. — 
Bale,  Discourse  on  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii.  A  a.  4.  b. 

The  sufferings  of  those  of  my  rank  are  trifles  in 
comparison  of  what  all  those  are  who  travel  with 
fish,  poultry,  pedlery  ware  to  sell. — Swift. 

2.  Employment  of  selling  petty  articles. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungoso,  the  son  of  a  stock- 
jobber :  .  .  .  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might  per- 
haps have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grossness  of 
pedlary,  and  jargon  of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  been 
discovered  in  the  settlement. — Johnson,  Rambler, 
no.119. 

Pediing  .  part.  adj.  Petty  ;  trifling  ;  unim- 
portant. 

Unnecessary  rigours  and  peddling  severities. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  86. 

So  slight  a  pleasure  1  may  part  with,  and  find  no 
miss;  this  peddling  profit  I  may  resign,  and 'twill 
be  no  breach  in  my  estate. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Pediing.  part.  adj.  Acting  as  a  pedler ; 
hawking. 

Peddling  women  cry  Scotch  cloth  of  a  groat  a 
yard. — Crown,  Comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice :  1735. 

Pedobaptism.  5.  [Gr.  ttcuc,  7rai<5oc  =  boy, 
child.]    Infant  baptism. 

The  second  errour  of  the  anabaptists,  which  A.  R. 
strenuously  propugneth,  is  their  decrying  down 
pedobaptism,  and  withholding  Christ's  lambs  from 
being  bathed  in  the  sacred  font. — Featley,  Dippiers 
Dipt,  p.  72. 

Pedobaptist.  s.  One  who  holds  or  practises 
infant  baptism,  as  opposed  to  Baptist,  a 
supporter  of  adult  baptism. 

Peduncle,  s.    [Lat.  peduncttlus  =  footstalk.] 

1.  In  Botany.  Stalk  proceeding  immediately 
from  the  stem,  and  supporting  a  single 
flower  (as  in  the  common  primrose). 

(See,  for  examples,  under  Pedicel  and  Pedun- 
culate.) 

2.  In  Zoology.    Stalk -like  process. 

They  are  . . .  attached  by  short  peduncles  to  splenic 
arterioles,  the  peduncles  being  continuous  with  the 
sheaths  accompanying  those  vessels.—  Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates,  §  350. 

Pedunculate,  adj.  In  Botany.  Having, 
supported  by,  a  peduncle. 

Pedunculate  [isapplied]  tostalked  solitary  flowers, 
as  petiolate  is  to  stalked  leaves.  A  peduncle  sup- 
porting several  flowers  at  its  apex  is  called  a  scape. 
— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pee.  s.  Name  of  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet. 

Peel.  s.  [Fr.  }>elle.~]  Broad  thin  board 
with  a  long  handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put 
their  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 

A  notable  hot  baker  'twas  when  he  plied  i\\zpeel. 
~B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair. 

Peel.  v.  a.    [see  Pill.]    Decorticate;  flay. 
Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and 
peeled. — Isaiah,  xviii.2. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
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Who  once  just  and  temperate  conquer'd  well, 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
By  lust  and  rapine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  184. 
Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour ; 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad. 

Peel.  v.  7i. 

1.  Strip;  separate;  fall  off. 

'This  is  delightful— thoroughly  delightful !'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  skin  of  whose  expressive  counte- 
nance was  rapidly  peeling  oil'  with  exposure  to  the 
sun. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xix. 

But  the  basis  from  which  the  matrix  of  both  tooth 
and  antler  grows  is  homologically  the  same.  In 
both  instances  the  gum,  or  corium,  is  pushed  out  by 
the  growing  matrix ;  in  the  deer  it  forms  the  'velvet' 
which  peels  away  from  the  ossilied  matrix,  in  the 
shark  it  is  hardened  into  the  enamel-like  layer 
covering  the  matrix.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

2.  Undress.  Slang. 
Peeler,  s. 

1.  One  who  strips  or  flays. 

2.  Robber ;  plunderer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found, 
Both  ill  to  the  maister  and  worse  to  some  ground. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

As  'tis  a  peeler  of  land,  sow  it  upon  lands  that  are 
rank. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Peeler,  s.    Policeman.  Slang. 

Peep.  v.  n.    [Fr.  pepier ;  Lat.  pipio  ;  Gr. 

7TI7n^w.] 

1.  Chirp;  cry  as  young  birds;  utter  in  a 
small  voice. 

They  shall  say  unto  you;seek  unto  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  to  wizards  that  peep,  and  that 
mutter. — Isaiah,  viii.  19. 

There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened 
the  mouth,  or  peeped.— Id.  x.  14. 

Thy  speech  shall  whisper  [in  the  margin,  peep,  or 
chirp,]  out  of  the  dust. — Id.  xxix.  4. 

O,  the  only  oracle, 
That  ever  peep'd  or  spake  out  of  a  doublet. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

2.  Look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously ;  look 
through  any  crevice. 

Who  is  the  same  which  at  my  window  peeps. 

Sx>enser. 

Come,  thick  night ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
'To  cry  hold.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Nature  hath  frainerf  strange  fellows  in  her  time ; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper. 

Id.,  Mercluint  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice-windows  give  the  spy 
Boom  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Cleaveland. 

From  each  tree 
The  feather'd  WwApeep  down  to  look  on  me. 

Dryden,  Stale  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
O  my  muse  just  distance  keep  : 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  333. 

"With  abroad. 

All  doors  are  shut,  no  servant  peeps  abroad ; 
Some  officers  with  striding  haste  pass'd  in, 
While  others  outward  went  on  quick  dispatch. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

With  in 

A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxi.  21. 

The  daring  flames  peept  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire ; 

But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  eclxxvi. 

With  out. 

In  vain  his  little  children  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm  demand  their  sire. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 

3.  Make  the  first  appearance. 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Ibid. 
\\  ith  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human 
sound, 

She  makes  the  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 
through  the  ground.  Roscommon. 
Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear, 

When  flow'rs  first  peep'd,  and  trees  did  blossoms 
bear, 

And  winter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th'  inverted  year. 

Dryden. 
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Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses, 
b.  i. 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try 
Mount  o'er  the  vales  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky ! 
The  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last ; 
But  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way  ; 
The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  225. 

"With  abroad. 

Printing  and  letters  had  just  peep'd  abroad  in  the 
world ;  and  the  restorers  of  learning  wrote  very 
eagerly  against  one  another. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

With  forth. 

She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered, 
Peeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth,  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride. 

Spenser. 

Your  youth 

And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly  through 
it, 

Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
The  timorous  maiden-blossoms  on  each  bough 
Peept forth  from  their  first  blushes;  so  that  now 
A  thousand  ruddy  hopes  smiled  in  each  bud, 
And  flatter'd  every  greedy  eye  that  stood.  Crashaw. 

With  out. 

Most  souls  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage.  Pope. 

Though  but  the  very  white  end  of  the  sprout  peep 
out  in  the  outward  part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open, 
you  will  find  the  sprout  of  a  greater  largeness.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Peep.  s. 

1.  First  appearance:  (as,  'At  the  peep  of 
day'). 

2.  Sly  look. 

Would  not  one  think  the  almanack-maker  was 
crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'  other  peep  at  the 
stars  r — Swift. 

Peep-bo.  s.    Child's  game  so  called. 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a  little 
high-dried  man,  with  a  dark  squeezed-up  face,  and 
small  restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and 
twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  little  inquisitive  nose, 
as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of  peep-bo 
with  that  feature.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  x. 

Peeper,  s. 

1.  One  who  peeps. 

2.  Young  chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 

Dishes  I  chuse,  though  little,  yet  genteel ; 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the  meal. 

Bramston. 

3.  Eye.  Colloquial. 

Peephole,  s.    Hole  through  which  one  may 
look  without  being  discovered. 
By  the  peepholes  in  his  crest, 
Is  it  not  virtually  contest, 
That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  182. 

Peeping:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  peeps. 
By  peeping  and  muttering  are  meant  the  answers 
of  those  who,  pretending  to  have  familiar  spirits, 
muttered  or  spoke  imperfectly,  as  if  their  voice  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  or  spoke  in- 
wardly, so  that  their  words  seemed  to  come  out  of 
their  belly  ;  from  whence  they  were  called  iyyaarpi- 
nvOoi  in  Greek. —  W.  Lowth,  On  Isaiah,  p.  73. 

Peeping-hole.  s.    Same  as  Peephole. 

The  fox  spied  him  through  a  peepinghole  he  had 
found  out  to  see  what  news. — Sir  It.  L  Estrange. 

Peer.  v.  n.  [Fr.  paroir  ;  Lat.  pareo  =  ap- 
pear, as  the  sun  over  a  mountain ;  also 
Provincial  German,  piren  =  \ook  with  eyes 
half  shut.  The  two  origins  confounded.— 
Wedgwood.] 

1.  Come  just  in  sight. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  through  the  meanest  habit. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

Ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  life  peering.  Id..  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 

The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over, 
Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover.  Tennyson, 

2.  Look  narrowly  ;  peep. 

Now  for  a  clod-like  hare  in  form  they  peer, 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move, 

Now  the  ambitious  lark  with  mirror  clear 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool !  to  himself  makes  love. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Vol.  II. 
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Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads, 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Peer.  s.    [N.Fr.  pair  ;  Lat.  par  =  equal.] 

1.  One  who  is  equal. 

a.  In  social  rank. 

His  peers  upon  this  evidence 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
Amongst  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of 
familiarity;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
state. — Bacon. 

b.  Ill  jtersonal  qualities. 

All  these  did  wise  Tllisses  lead,  in  counsel!  peer  to 
Jove.        Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
In  song  he  never  had  Ins  peer. 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  chanticleer. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  03). 

2.  Companion ;  fellow. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.  Spenser. 

If  you  did  move  to-night, 
In  the  dances,  with  what  spight 
( If  your  peers  you  were  beheld, 
That  at  every  motion  swell'd.  B.  Jonson. 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's 
reign, 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemagne. 

Dryden,  The  Floxoer  and  the  Leaf,  5i2. 

3.  Nobleman  as  distinct  from  a  commoner. 

I  see  thee  com  past  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds : 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland.     Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do ; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  45. 

'  I  can  make  a  peer,'  said  Mr.  Hatton,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  playing  with  his  seals,  '  but  I 
do  not  pretend  to  make  baronets.  I  can  place  a 
coronet  with  four  balls  on  a  man's  brow,  but  a  co- 
ronet with  two  balls  is  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
with  which  I  do  not  presume  to  interfere.' — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil. 

Peer.  v.  a.    Make  equal ;  make  of  the  same 
rank. 

Being  now  peered  with  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  earl  of  Essex. — Ileylin,  History  of  the  Presby- 
terians, p.  347  :  1C70. 
Peerage,  s. 

1.  Dignity  of  a  peer. 

His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  a  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  Lords  indeed; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Body  of  peers. 

Not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  pa- 
pists, and  their  number  is  contemptible,  but  also  the 
peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from  parliament. 
— Dryden. 

We  have  said  Bull  knows  nothing ;  he  knows  the 
birth,  arms,  and  pedigree  of  all  the  peerage ;  has 
poked  his  little  eyes  into  every  one  of  the  carriages 
on  board — their  panels  noted,  and  their  crests  sur- 
veyed :  he  knows  all  the  continental  stories  of  Eng- 
lish scandal.—  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxi. 

Peeress,  s.    Female  peer  ;  lady  of  a  peer. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks ; 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  139. 
Peering:,  part.  adj.  Prying. 

Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering  day. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  140. 
Peerless,  adj.  Unequalled;  having  no  peer. 

I  bind, 

On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  noiie  but  for  a  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  5 
Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  605. 
Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  light  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Id.,  Arcades, 74. 

Peerlessly,  adv.    In  a  peerless  manner ; 
without  an  equal ;  matchlessly. 

The  gentlewoman  is  a  good,  pretty,  proud,  hard- 
favour'd  thing ;  marry,  not  so  peerlessly  to  be  doted 
upon,  I  must  confess. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour. 

Peeter.  s.    See  Peter-see-me. 
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By  old  claret  I  enlarge  thee, 
By  canary  I  charge  thee, 
By  Britain,  metheglin  and  peeter. 
Appear  and  answer  me  in  meeter. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tlie  Cliances, 
v.  3.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Peevish,  adj.    [Provincial  Danish,  pjave 
whimper. — Wedgwood.] 

1.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily  offended;  irri- 
table ;  irascible  ;  soon  angry  ;  perverse  ; 
morose  ;  querulous  ;  full  of  expressions  of 
discontent ;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

If  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls. 

Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish  invective  to 
affirm,  that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  dimi- 
nished.— Swift. 

2.  Expressing  discontent  or  fretfulness. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevish  incongruities, 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentions? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laughed  at,  that  are 
peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpose. — Sir 
It.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Silly;  childish. 

How  now !  a  madman  ?  Why  thou  peevish  sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 
I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
Never  was  any  so  peevish  to  imagine  the  moon 
either  capable  of  affection,  or  shape  of  a  mistress. — 
Lily,  Endymion:  1591. 

Peevishly,  adv.    In  a  peevish  manner. 

He  was  so  peevishly  opinionative  and  proud,  that 
he  would  neither  ask  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any. — 
Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Peevishness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peevish. 

Some  miscarriages  in  government  might  escape 
through  the  peevishness  of  others,  envying  the 
publick  should  be  managed  without  them. — Eikon 
Basil  ike. 

It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish 
peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it. — Locke. 

You  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind  : 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  p>eevishness  and  spleen  succeed.  Swift. 

As  to  '  swallowing  these  halfpence  in  fireballs,'  it 
is  a  story  equally  improbable.  .  .  .  Allowing  two  half- 
pence to  each  ball,  there  will  be  about  seventeen 
balls  of  wildfire  apiece  to  be  swallowed  by  every 
person  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  to  administer  this 
dose,  there  cannot  be  conveniently  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator  to  every 
thirty;  which,  considering  the  squeamishness  of 
some  stomachs,  and  the  peevishness  of  young 
children,  is  but  rea:-onable.  —  Id.,  The  Drapier's 
Letters. 

Peewit,  s.  British  bird  so  called  from  its 
cry  ;  lapwing  ;  green  plover ;  Vanellus 
cristatus. 

Peg-,  s.    [  ?  ]    Piece  of  wood  driven  into  a 
hole,  which  does  the  office  of  an  iron  nail. 
Solid  bodies  foreshew  rain;  as  boxes  and.  pegs  at 
wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.— Bacon. 

The  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  Whole  frame  together. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you  richer, 
more  virtuous  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a,  peg. — 
Swtft, 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  teeth  are  about  thirty  in  each  jaw;  all  of 
them  claviculares  or  peg  teeth,  not  much  unlike  the 
tusks  of  a  mast  iff. — Grew,  Museum. 
Specially  that  of  a  musical  instrument,  by 
turning  which  the  chords  are  tightened  or 
loosed. 

You  are  well  tuned  now ;  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pegs  that  make  this  musick. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Those  only  know  how  to  want,  that  have  learned 
to  frame  their  mind  to  their  estate;  like  to  a  skilful 
musician,  that  can  let  down  his  strings  a  peg  lower, 
when  the  tune  requires  it.— Bishop  Hall,  Of  Con- 
tentation,  §  4. 
Used  figuratively.  Humiliate. 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks, 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks, 
Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 
And  took  your  grandees  doivn  a  peg. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 519. 
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Peg.  v.  a.    Fasten  with  a  peg. 

I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou'st  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Sliakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 
them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time  twi  lve- 
month  they  will  be  ready  to  wove— Evelyn,  Kalen- 
darium  hortense. 

Peg.  v.  7i.    Work  at  anything.  Slang. 

The  particular  friends  resumed  their  attack  upon 
the  breakfast,  more  freely  than  before,  as  if  the 
recollection  of  last  night's  supper  had  imparted  a 
new  relish  to  the  meal.  '  Peg  away,  Bob,'  said  Mr. 
Allen  to  his  companion,  encouragingly.  '  So  1  do,' 
replied  Bob  Sawvcr.  And  so,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did.  '  Nothing  like  dissecting,  to  give  one  an  appe- 
tite,' said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  the  table. 
Mr.  Pickwick  slightly  shuddered.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xxx. 

Peg;m.  s.  [Gr.  jrqy/ia  =  frame,  framework, 
from  the  root  of  7rijyj»vfit  =  I  fix.]  Sort  of 
moving  machine  in  the  old  pageants. 

In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  pegm  there  was  an 
aback  or  square,  wherein  this  elogy  was  written. — 
B.  Jonson,  King  James  I.  Entertainment. 

Peise,  or  Peize.    See  Poise,  both  substan- 
tive and  verb. 
Pelegrine.  s.    See  Peregrine. 
Pelerine,  s.   Cape  worn  by  ladies,  so  called. 
Pelf.  s.    [see  Pilfer.]    Money;  riches. 
The  thought  of  this  doth  pass  all  worldly  pelf. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hardy  elf, 

Thou  darest  view  my  direful  countenance, 

I  read  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  thyself, 

To  trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious  pelf. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  7,7. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf  j 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself. 

Sluikespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

This  Morecraft  said  within  himself, 
Resolved  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 
And  live  retired  upon  his  own, 

He  call'd  his  money  in ; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf: 

He  put  it.out  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  90. 
To  the  poor  if  lie  refused  his  pelf, 
He  used  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself.  Swift. 
Peifisn.  adj.    Connected  with,  arising  from, 
the  love  of  pelf. 

He  [the  historian]  shall  be  sure  to  find  them  that 
will  be  more  prest  to  blab  foorth  his  pelfinh  faultes, 
than  they  will  be  ready  to  blaze  out  his  good  deserts. 
— Stanihurst.  Cronicles  of  Ireland.  Epistle  dedi- 
catory. (Rich.) 
Pelfry.  s.  Paltry  wares,  goods,  or  mer- 
chandize. 

Indulgences,  beadles,  pardons,  pilgremages,  and 
suche  other  pelf  ray.— Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  pref.  A.  iij. 
Pelican,  s. 

1.  Large  natatorial  bird  so  called  of  the 
genus  Pelecanus.    See  third  extract. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 
slice  of  apothecaries. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans;  one  lives  upon 
the  water  and  feeds  upon  fish ;  the  other  keeps  in 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles : 
the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  younir; 
it  generally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock  :  the 
pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood  1 
from  its  breast. — Calmet. 

The  pelicans  are  large  white  birds,  which  live  on  1 
fish,  and  occur  in  various  countries,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  world.  With  Linnseus,  the  genus  Pele- 
canus comprises  almost  all  the  species  of  this  family ; 
to  the  genus,  as  limited  by  modern  writers,  only  a 
few  species  belong. . . .  The  skeleton  of  the  pelican 
is  distinguished  by  its  many  hollow  bones,  and  its 
great  pneumaticity.  With  the  ancients,  the  com- 
mon European  species  occurs  as  Onocrotalus,  and 
7rcAe(cii/os;  whilst  the  birds  named  jreAexSi/es  by  Aris- 
totle, were  probably  Plataleas ;  but,  at  least,  were 
certainly  not  the  birds  now  named  pelicans.  Of 
this  genus  [Pelecanus  of  Illiger]  two  species  occur 
in  Europe. —  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology, 
translated  by  Dr.  W.  Clark. 

The  representation  [of  the  pelican']  'vulning  her- 
self,' as  expressed  heraldically,  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  as  a  sacred  emblem  among  the  ornaments 
of  churches.  A  beautiful  specimen  is  preserved  at 
L'fford,  Suffolk,  at  the  summit  of  the  elaborately 
carved  spire  of  wood  which  forms  the  cover  of  the 
font;  and  another  occurs  over  the  font  at  North 
Walsham,  Norfolk. . . .  The  lectern  of  brass  was  oc- 
casionally made  in  the  form  of  a  pelican,  instead  of 
that  of  an  eagle,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in 
Norwich  Cathedral;  and  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion there,  was  another  at  Durham,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  rites  of  that  church.— Glossary  if  Archi- 
tecture. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

Should  discarded  fathers 
Have  this  little  mercy  on  their  flesh; 
'Twas  this  flesh  b>got .those  pelican  daughters. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

•2.  Glass  vessel  used  by  chemists. 

Retorts,  receivers,  pellicanes,  bolt-heads, 
All  struck  in  shivers  !      B.  Jonson,  A  Ichemist,  iv.  5. 
Pelisse,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Furred  robe  or  coat. 

Coats  lined  with  these  skins  are  called  pelisses. — 
Guthrie,  System  of  Modem  Geography,  Crim- 
Tartary. 

2.  Silk  coat  or  habit  worn  by  ladies 
Pellet,  s.    [Fr.  pelote.~] 

1.  Little  ball. 

A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax  as  much  as  half  the 
spirit  of  wine,  burnt  only  eighty-seven  pulses. — 
Bacon. 

That  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants,  is  made  into 
little  pellets,  and  sealed. — Sandys. 

I  dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

2.  Bullet ;  ball  to  be  shot. 

For'flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  will  be  suf- 
focated with  any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is,  or 
the  barrel  of  a  gun ;  so  as  the  hard  body  would  kill 
the  flame. — Bacon. 

How  shall  they  reach  us  in  the  air  with  those 
pellets  they  can  hardly  roll  upon  the  ground  ? — Sir 
It.  V Estrange. 

3.  In  Heraldry.    See  extract. 

Pellets,  in  heraldry,  is  a  name  given  to  those 
roundlets  which  are  black,  called  also  ogresses  and 
gunstones. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 

4.  In  Numismatics.      Small  pellet-shaped 

boss. 

When  a  central  pellet  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
smaller  pellets  or  ovals,  I  have  called  it  a  '  rosette ' 
or  '  star  of  pellets  ■'  and  when  a  pellet  or  roundle 
has  a  smaller  pellet  standing  in  relief  upon  it,  I  have 
termed  it  an  ornamented  pellet. — T.  Evans,  The 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  p.  45 :  1864. 

Pellet,  v.  a.  Form  into  little  balls.  Obso- 
lete. 

Often  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  hath  pelletted  in  tears. 

Sliakespear,  Lover's  Complaint. 

Pelleted,  part.  adj.    Consisting  of  bullets. 
My  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Pellicle,  s.  [Lat.  pellicula  =  little  skin,  from 
pellis  =  skin.]    Thin  skin  ;  film. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  must 
be  broke. — Sharp,  Surgery. 
Pellicular,  adj.    Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
a  pellicle. 

The  pollen-tube  of  Phanerogamia  sometimes  ac- 
quires a  length  of  two  or  more  inches  without  ever 
departing  from  the  homogeneous  pellicular  struc- 
ture.—  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§53. 

Pellitory.  s.  [from  Lat.  parietaria  -  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  paries  =  wall.]  In 
Botany. 

1.  Native  plant  so  called,  i.e.  Parietaria  offi- 
cinalis, or  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

2.  Plant  of  the  genus  pyrethrum  ;  bertram  ; 
pellitory  of  Spain  :  (it  is  this  latter  which 
is  used  as  a  sialogogue). 

The  pellitory  healing  fire  contains, 
That  from  a  raging  tooth  the  humour  drains. 

Tate,  Cowley. 

The  species  of  Achillea;  are  astringent,  or  in  some 
cases  pungent,  which  is  still  more  the  case  with 
Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  called  pellitory  of  Spain,  and 
Anacyclus  omoinarum,  the  dried  roots  of  which  pro- 
voke an  active  How  of  saliva,  and  are  used  as  a  re- 
medy for  toothache.— Ilenfrcy,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Pellmell.  adv.  [N.Fr.  pesle-mesle,  mesle- 
pesle;  mesler  =  mix.  —  Wedgwood.]  Con- 
fusedly ;  tumultuously ;  one  among  another; 
with  confused  violence. 

When  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  defie  each  other ;  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
The  battle  was  a  confused  heap  :  the  ground  un- 
equal ;  men,  horses,  chariots,  crowded  pell  mell. — 
Milton,  History  of  England,  b.ii. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pellmell. 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 159. 
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It  was  small  tyranny  for  a  respectable  wind  to  go 
wreaking  its  vengeance  on  such  poor  creatures  as 
the  fallen  leaves,  but  this  wind  happening  to  come 
up  with  a  great  heap  cf  them  just  after  venting  its 
humour  on  the  insulted  Dragon,  did  so  disperse  and 
scatter  them  that  they  fled  away,  pell-mell,  some 
here,  some  there,  rolling  over  each  other,  whirling 
round  and  round  upon  their  thin  edges,  taking 
frantic  flights  into  the  air,  and  playing  all  manner 
of  extraordinary  gambols  in  the  extremity  of  their 
distress. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzteicit.  ch.  ii. 

'Off  they  come,  pell-mell.  Back,  Bess,  back — 
slowly,  wench,  slowly— there — stand!'  And  Bess 
again  remained  motionless. —  W.  H.  Ainsworth, 
Mookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.xiv. 

Pells,  s.    See  extract. 

Clerk  of  the  pells  [is]  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
exchequer,  who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  a  parch- 
ment roll  called  'pellis  acceptorum,'  the  roll  of  re- 
ceipts ;  and  also  makes  another  roll  called  '  pellis 
exituum,'  a  roll  of  the  disbursements. — Bailey. 

Pellucid,  adj.  [Lat.  pellucidus  ;  lucidus  = 
bright ;  lux  =  light ;  luceo  =  I  shine.]  Clear; 
transparent ;  not  opaque  ;  not  dark. 

It  being  a  rare  kind  of  knowledge  and  chymistry 
to  transmute  dust  and  sand  (for  they  are  the  only 
main  ingredients)  to  such  a  diaphanous,  pellucid, 
dainty  body,  as  you  see  crystal  glass  is.— Howell, 
Familiar  Letters,  i.  1,  29:  1621. 

If  water  be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  vessel 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will  bubble 
and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the  open  air 
in  a  vessel  set  upon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a  much 
greater  heat. — <S<>  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 
Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Wordsicorih,  Laodamia. 

Pellucidity.  s.  Transparency ;  clearness  ; 
not  opacity. 

The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  menstruum,  in 
which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float,  without  troubling  the  pellucidity  of  the  air ; 
when  on  a  sudden  by  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  visible  misty  drops  that  make  clouds. — Locke. 

Pellucidness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pellucid. 

We  consider  their  pellucidness  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  light  that  passes  through  them  without  re- 
flection.— Keil. 

Pelopium.  s.  In  Chemistry.  Name  pro- 
posed, along  with  Niobium,  for  two  metals 
supposed  to  exist  in  Tantalite  :  Pelops 
being  the  son  and  Niobe  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus.  The  distinction,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  has  not  been  recognised  ; 
neither  has  the  difference  between  Niobium 
and  Columbium. 

Pelt.  s.  [German,  pelz  =  skin,  hide.]  Skin ; 
hide. 

The  church  is  fleeced,  and  hath  nothing  but  a  bare 
pelt  left  upon  her  back. — Bisfa/p  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.  iv. 

They  used  raw  pelts  clapped  about  them  for  their 
clothes. — Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  145. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick, 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierced  them  to  the  quick. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  072. 

Pelt.  s.  [from  Lat.  pelta  =  shield.]  Kind  of 
buckler. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Demetia's  prince 
March  twice  three  thousand,  arm'tl  with  pelts  and 
glaves.  Fuimus  Troes:  1633. 

On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna  is  the  pelta  or  buckler 
of  the  Amazons.— Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Useful- 
ness of  ancient  Medals. 
Pelt.  v.  a.    [Fr.  peloter  =  play  at  ball.]  Strike 
with  missiles  frequently  and  vehemently 
thrown. 

Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds. 

Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  pope  Joan. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Sophonisba. 
Obscure  persons  have  insulted  men  of  great  worth, 
and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  little  objections. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  whole  empire  could  hardly  subdue  me,  and  I 
might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to 
pieces. — Swift. 

"£\\ey  pelted  the  police  '  — 'And  cheered  the 

red-coats  like  fun,'  said  Mick. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Pelt.  v.  n.    Be  in  a  rage. 

Another  smothered  seems  to  pelt  and  swear. 

Shakespear,  Rape  ofLucrece.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
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Pelt.  s. 

1.  Blow  ;  stroke. 

George  hit  the  dragon  such  a  pelt ! 

Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England,  pt.  ii. 
But  as  Leucetius  to  the  gates  came  fast, 
To  fire  the  same,  Trove's  Ilioneus  hrave. 
With  a  huge  stone  a  deadly  pelt  him  gave. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil :  1032.  (Xares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Rage ;  passion. 

The  letter  which  put  you  in  such  a  pelt,  came  from 
another.—  Wrangling  Lovers:  1627.  (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

No  pranks  at  all,  my  child, 
Only  an  argument  arose  from  chance. 
And  I  unluckily  maintained  my  part 
With  something  too  much  heat, 
Which  put  her  ladyship  into  a  horrid  pelt, 
And  made  her  rail  at  me,  at  thee, 
And  everybody  else.  I  think. 

Unnatural  Brother :  1697.  (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Peltate,  adj.   [Lat.  pelta  =  shield.]    In  Bo- 
tany. Shieldshaped. 

Another  character  relating  to  the  base  is  the  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  blade  to  the  petiole.  Usually 
the  midrib,  or  set  of  primary  ribs  of  the  blade,  is 
parallel  with  the  petiole;  but  sometimes  the  blade 
is  set  at  a  more  or  less  acute  angle.    When  in  such 
cases  the  posterior  borders  of  the  blade  are  pro- 
duced backwards,  as  if  to  form  a  cordate  base,  and 
become  blended,  the  petiole  appears  to  be  inserted 
into  the  back  of  the  leaf;  such  a  condition  called 
peltate,  occurs  in  Xelumbium,  Tropseolum  majus, 
and  other  plants  with  orbicular  leaves, — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  89. 
Pelter.  s.    Mean  paltry  fellow. 
The  veriest  pelter  pilde  maie  seme 
To  have  experience  thus. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigram:  1577.  (Xares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Tea,  let  such  pelters  prate,  Saint  Xeedam  be  their 
speed, 

We  take  no  text  to  answer  them  but  this,  The  Lorde 
hath  need. 

Gascoigne :  15S7.    (Xares  by  H.  aud  W.) 
Pelting,  adj.  Paltry. 

They  shall  not  suffer,  that  any  of  these  light 
wanderers  in  markets,  and  pelting  sellers,  which 
carry  about  and  sell  pinnes,  points,  and  other  small 
trifles,  whom  they  call  pedlars,  to  set  out  theyr 
wares  to  sale,  either  in  the  church-yeardes,  or  in  the 
porches  of  churches. — Booke  of  Certaine  Canons,dcc, 
C.  ii.  b. :  1571. 
Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  bp 
quiet ; 

For  every  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 
Fogs  . . .  falling  iji  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  "have  overborne  meir  continents. 

Id.,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
They  from  sheepcotes  aud  poor  pelting  villages 
Enforce  their  charity.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

A  tenement  or  pelting  farm. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 
Penny-pot  poets  are  such  pelting  thieves. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bloody  Brother. 
Abused  and  baffled  by  every  pelting  paultry  lust. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  562. 
Pelting,  verbal  abs.    Assault ;  violence. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  aud  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Twelve  times  the  crowd  made  at  him ;  five  times 
they  seized  his  gown ; 
Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got 
him  down : 

And  sharper  came  the  pelting;  and  evermore  the 
yell— 

'Tribunes!  we  will  have  tribunes!'  rose  with  a 
louder  swell. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia. 

Peltry,  s.    Furs  or  skins  in  general. 

The  profits  of  a  little  traffick  he  drove  in  peltry.— 
Smollett. 

Pelvic,   adj.     Relating  to,  constituted  by, 
connected  with,  the  Pelvis. 

The  postcaval  and  iliac  veins  have  no  valves,  but 
they  abound  in  those  of  the  pelvic  limb.— Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Pelvis,  s.   [Lat.  =  basin;  chamber-pot.]  In 
Anatomy.     That  part  of  the  skeleton  J 
(somewhat  basin-shaped)  which  surrounds 
the  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  and  lower  part 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
end  of  the  backbone,  and  the  bones  by 
which  the  lower  extremities  are  connected 
with  the  trunk. 

The  pelvis  is  the  bony  girdle  which  connects  the 
spinal  column  with  the  bones  of  the  lower  or  hinder 
extremities.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  supposed 
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resemblance  in  the  human  subject  to  a  basin.  Its 
lierure,  however,  varies  greatly  in  different  animals. 
The  description  which  follows  refers  to  the  human 
male  pelvis,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard.  It 
is  composed  of  three  principal  pieces,  two  of  which 
are  symmetrical  in  shape,  lateral  in  position,  con- 
nected anteriorly,  and  called  the  innominate  bones, 
and  the  third,  called  the  sacrum,  intervenes  between 
the  former  at  their  posterior  extremity,  and  connects 
them  to  the  spinal  column,  of  which  it  forms  the  in- 
ferior or  posterior  portion.  Appended  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  sacrum  is  a  small  bone,  the  coccyx 
— the  representative  of  the  caudal  bones  in  the  lower 
animals— which,  as  influencing  the  shape  and  com- 
pleting the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  is 
considered  as  a  part  of  it. — T.  Wood,  in  Todd,  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Supplement. 
Pemmican.  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
The  lean  of  meat  prepared  for  keeping  by 
being  dried,  pounded,  and  kneaded  up  with 
fat. 

Pen.  o.  a.  preterite  and  part.  pass,  pent  and 
penned.  [A.S.  pyndan. — see  Pound.] 
Coop ;  shut  up ;  encage  ;  imprison  in  a 
narrow  place. 

Away  with  her,  and  pen  her  up. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 
My  heavy  son 
Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 
The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contained  in  the  part,  and  forbid  new  humour. — 
Bacon. 

Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush'd  in  and 
bruised, 
Into  their  substance  pent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  056. 
As  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 

Ibid.,  iv.  1S3. 

The  glass,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hinders  it  to 
deliver  itself  by  an  expansion  of  its  parts. — Boyle. 

The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prescribed  by  the 
Jewish  custom;  they^jeii  up  their  daughters,  and 
permit  them  to  be  acquainted  with  none. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Pen,  s.    Small  enclosure ;  coop. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  IVindsor,  iii.  4. 
The  cook  was  ordered  to  dress  capons  for  supper, 
and  take  the  best  in  the  pen. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
She  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  Epode  II.  69. 
Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Pen.  s. 

1.  Instrument  of  writing. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
Eternal  deities ! 
Who  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.  Dryden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again ; 
And  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen. 

Id.,  Traiislation  of  Persius,  iii.  18. 

He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from 
paper  till  he  had  done. — Bishop  Fell. 

I  can.  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  what  new  idea 
it  shall  exhibit  the  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing 
my  pen  over  it,  which  will  neither  appear,  if  my 
hands  stand  still ;  or  though  1  move  my  pen,  if  my 
eyes  be  shut. — Locke. 

2.  Feather.  Obsolete. 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lined. 

Spenser. 

The  proud  peacock,  overcharg'd  with  pens.—B. 
Jonson,  Staple  of  News. 

3.  'i  Wing;  ?  feather. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledged, 
They  summ'd  their  pens;  and,  soaring  the  air  sub- 
lime, 

With  clang  despised  the  ground. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  420. 
Pen  and  ink:  (used  adjectivally).  Literary. 
This  argument  between  Temple  as  the  champion- 
general  of  the  ancients,  and  Wotton  of  the  moderns, 
which  produced  a  great  many  more  publications 
from  both,  and  from  their  respective  partisans,  is  the 
main  subject  of  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  which  was 
probably  the  last  blow  struck  in  the  pen-and-ink 
war,  and  at  any  rate  is  the  last  that  is  now  re- 
membered.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
Pen.  v.  a.  Indite. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took, 

Whose  metal  stiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend 
With  hearsay  pictures,  or  a  window  look, 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penn'd. 

Sir  P.  Sidney, 

EH  2 
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I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for, 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  con  it.— Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  5. 

A  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  English,  and  penned 
out  of  his  mouth  by  four  good  secretaries,  for  trial 
of  our  orthography,  was  set  down  by  them.— Camden, 
Remains. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penn'd  notes  with 
his  own  hand. — Sir  J.  Hay  ward,  Life  and  Raigne  of 
Edward  VI. 

The  precepts  penned,  or  preached  by  the  holy 
Apostles,  were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  respect 
of  obligation. —  White. 

Almost  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus  : 
Hear,  but  instead  of  me,  my  CEdipus; 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  the  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,  no  fool  such  lines  had  penn'd. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 

Should  I  publish  the  praises  that  are  so  well 
penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who 
write  them. — Addison. 

Twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  should  stand  their  friend.  Swift. 
Penal,  adj.    [Lat.  poena  -  punishment.] 

1.  Denouncing  punishment;   enacting  pu- 
nishment. 

Gratitude  plants  such  generosity  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  shall  more  effectually  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave  and  becoming  than  the  terrour  of  any  penal 
law. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment; 
vindictive. 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  48. 
On  his  part,  Jasper  said  that  he  had  just  returned 
to  London — that  he  had  abandoned  for  ever  all  idea 
of  a  commercial  life — that  his  father's  misfortune 
(he  gave  that  gentle  appellation  to  the  incident  of 
penal  transportation)  had  severed  him  from  all 
former  friends,  ties,  habits— that  he  had  dropped 
the  name  of  Losely  for  ever. — Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  he  do  with  it  1 
Penality,  s.  Liableness  to  punishment;  con- 
demnation to  punishment. 

Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  antipodes,  and 
some  mito  the  penality  of  contrary  affirmations ;  but 
the  experience  of  navigation  can  now  assert  them 
beyond  all  dubitation.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Penalty.  5. 

1 .  Punishment ;  censure  ;  judicial  infliction. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties  of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  penal- 
ties, for  preserving  property,  and  employing  the 
force  of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  laws. — 
Locke. 

Beneath  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  chains, 
Aud  wit  dreads  exile,  penalties,  and  pains. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  21. 

2.  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance. 

Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend, 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
Who.  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shakespear,  3Ierchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
Pains  and  penalties.   In  Law.   See  extract. 

Pains  and  penalties.  Acts  of  parliament  to  at- 
taint particular  persons  of  treason  or  felony,  or  to 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  beyond  or  contrary  to 
the  common  law,  to  serve  a  special  purpose,  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  new  laws,  made  pro  re 
uata,  and  by  no  means  an  execution  of  such  as  are 
already  in  being.  An  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  king  Geo.  I.  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  others,  for 
being  concerned  in  Layer's  conspiracy;  by  virtue  of 
which  statute  the  bishop  was  deprived  and  banished, 
and  disabled  to  hold  any  office,  dignity,  benefice, 
&c,  and  the  others  were  imprisoned  during  life,  and 
to  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  goods ;  and  escaping 
from  prison,  or  the  bishop  returning  from  banish- 
ment, to  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
All  persons  corresponding  with  the  bishop,  except 
licensed  under  the  sign-manual,  were  adjudged 
felons  by  the  statute. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Penance,  s. 

].  Infliction  either  public  or  private,  suffered 
as  an  expression  of  repentance  for  sin. 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Mew  her  up, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Xo  penitentiary,  though  he  enjoined  him  never  so 
straight  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence,  would 
have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  pursuit  of 
his  right. — Bacon. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  90. 

A  Lorain  surgeon,  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  blistered,  per- 
suaded him  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  sharp  fit 
he  had.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
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Penetrant.) 

2.  Repentance. 

Seeking  to  bring  forth  worthy  fruits  of  penance. 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  Comminution. 

Penash.    [Fr.  pennage.]  Plume. 

The  bird  of  Paradise  is  found  dead  with  her  bill 
fixed  in  the  ground,  in  an  island  joining  to  the 
Maluccos,  not  far  from  Macaca ;  whence  it  comes 
thither,  unknown,  though  great  diligence  hath  been 
employed  in  the  search,  but  without  success.  One 
of  them,  dead,  came  to  my  hands.  I  have  seen 
many.  The  tail  is  worn  by  children  for  a  penashe ; 
the  feathers  fine,  and  subtile  as  a  very  thin  cloud.— 
A  short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile:  1G73.  (Narcs 
by  II.  and  W.) 

Pence,  s.  pi.    Collective  form  of  Penny. 

The  same  servant  went  out  and  found  one  of  his 
fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence, 
and  took  him  by  the  throat.— Matthew,  xviii.  28. 

Pencil,  s.    [hat.  penicillus,  i.e.  small  penis.'] 

1 .  Small  brush  of  hair  employed  by  painters 
for  laying  on  their  colours. 

The  Indians  will  perfectly  represent  in  feathers 
whatsoever  they  sec  drawn  with  pencils—  lleylin. 

Such  are  tby  pictures,  Kneller,  such  thy  skill, 
That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will : 
Comes  out.  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught, 
Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her 
thought. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  7, 
A  sort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours,  as 
/aid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  very  odd 
figures. — Locke. 

The  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  hand.  Pope. 

2.  Instrument  consisting  of  a  slender  bar  of 
black  lead  enclosed  in  a  wooden  holder, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  used  for  writing  or 
drawing  ;  any  instrument  of  writing  with- 
out ink. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  considerable 
things  in  the  books  you  desire  to  remember.—  IVatts. 

3.  Style. 

His  descriptions  are  vivid  and  animated ;  circum- 
stantial, but  not  to  feebleness;  his  characters  are 

drawn  with  a  strong  pencil  In  the  style  of 

Knolles  there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnson  has  hinted, 
a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every  phrase  effec- 
tive ;  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemishes  of 
his  age:  and  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  ex- 
tensive, that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him  among 
the  first  of  our  elder  writers.  —  Uallam,  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  t/te  Jif tec-nth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries. 

4.  In  Optics.  See  extract. 

A  pencil  of  rays,  in  optics,  is  a  double  cone  or  py- 
ramid of  rays,  joined  together  at  the  base  ;  one  of 
which  has  its  vertex  in  some  part,  and  has  the  crys- 
talline humour  on  the  glass  for  its  base ;  and  the 
other  has  its  base  on  the  same  glass  or  crystalline, 
but  its  vertex  in  the  point  of  convergence.— Rees, 
Cyclopcedia. 
Pencil,  v.  a.  Paint. 

She  shall  see  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kind, 
■Which  sometimes  shew  well,  pencill'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
Pulse  of  all  kinds  diffused  their  od'rous  pow'rs, 
Where  nature  pencils  butterflies  on  flow'rs.  Harte. 
Pencilled,  part.  adj.     Delicately  marked, 
lined,  or  drawn,  as  by  a  pencil. 

Smooth  forehead,  like  the  table  of  high  Jove, 
Small  pencill'd  eyebrows,  like  two  glorious  rainbows. 

Tragedy  of  Sol y  man  and  Pcrseda :  lidi). 
Painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  pencill'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Pendant,  s.    [see  Pendent.] 

1.  Jewel  hanging  in  the  ear. 

The  spirits  from  the  sails  descend ; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  j 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendant  of  her  ear. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Anything  hanging  by  way  of  ornament. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose  verdant  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendant  which  adorns  her  so, 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow. 

Waller. 

Specially  used  in  Architecture. 

The  pendant  is  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture, 
particularly  in  late  perpendicular  work,  on  ceilings, 
roofs,  &c. ;  on  stone  vaulting  they  are  frequently 
made  very  large,  and  are  generally  highly  enriched 
with  mouldings  and  carvings. ...  In  open  timber 
roofs  pendants  are  frequently  placed  under  the 
heads  of  the  hammer-beams,  and  in  other  parts 
where  the  construction  will  allow  of  them. . 
About  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  Gothic  archi- 
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tecture,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  pendants 
were  often  used  on  plaster  ceilings,  occasionally  of 
considerable  size,  though  usually  small.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

3.  Pendulum.  Obsolete. 

To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  it 
did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  in  half  the  time 
it  did,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs,  double  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at  which  it  hanged 
before. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of 
Man's  Soul. 

4.  Small  flag  in  ships. 

Penda  nt,  or  pennant.— A.  sort  of  long,  narrow  ban- 
ner, displayed  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  usually  terminating  in  two  ends  or  points, 
called  the  swallow's  tail.  It  denotes  that  a  vessel  is 
in  commission  or  actual  service.  Broad  pendant  is 
a  kind  of  Hag,  terminating  in  one  or  two  points,  and 
used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron.  Pen- 
dant is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope,  fixed  on  each  side, 
under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  head  of  the  main  and 
fore  masts,  from  which  it  depends  as  low  as  the  cat- 
harping,  having  an  iron  thimble  spliced  into  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  to  n  ceive  the  hooks  of  the  main 
and  foretackle.  —  Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 

Pendence.  s.    Slope;  inclination. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendance  or 
slopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine  parts, 
whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  top  or  ridge  from  the  lowest. — Sir  II.  Wot- 
ton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Pendency,  s.    Suspense ;  delay  of  decision. 

The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause, 
nor  can  the  appellant  allege  pendency  of  suit. — 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pendent,  adj.  [Lat.  pendens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  from  pendco  ;  the  spelling  with  a,  as 
in  pendant,  though  inaccurate,  may  be  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  of  its  differentiat- 
ing two  words.] 

1.  Hanging. 

Quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed 
With  ribbons  pendant,  flaring  about  her  head. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

I  sometimes  mournful  verse  indite,  and  sing 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.        A.  Phillips. 

2.  Jutting  over. 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  her  eyes  with  air. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12, 

3.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

They  brought,  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  312. 
Pendentive.   s.    In  Architecture.    See  ex- 
tract. 

Pendentive,  in  architecture,  the  whole  body  of  a 
vault,  suspended  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the 
walls,  and  bearing  against  the  arc  boutants.  Davila 
defines  it,  a  portion  of  a  vault  between  the  arches 
of  a  dome,  usually  enriched  with  sculpture ;  Feli- 
bien,  the  plane  of  the  vault  contained  between  the 
double  arches,  the  forming  arches,  and  the  ogives. 
The  pendentives  are  usually  of  brick  or  soft  stone  : 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  be  always  laid  level,  and  in  right  lines, 
proceeding  from  the  sweep  whence  the  rise  is  taken, 
The  joints  too  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible  to 
save  the  necessity  of  filling  them  up  with  slips  of 
wood,  or  of  using  much  mortar. — Rees,  Cyclopcedia. 
Pending,  adj.  [Lat.  pendente  lite.]  De- 
pending ;  remaining  yet  undecided. 

A  person,  pending  suit  with  the  diocesan,  shall  be 
defended  in  the  possession.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Pendule.  s.    Pendulum.  Hare. 

Mr.  Palmer's  curiosity  excelled  in  clocks  and  pen- 
dides. — Evelyn. 
Pendulosity.  s.    State  of  hanging ;  suspen- 
sion. 

His  slender  legs  he  encreased  by  riding,  that  is, 
the  humours  descended  upon  their  pendulosity, 
having  no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability.— Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Pendulous,  adj. 

1.  Hanging;  not  supported  below. 

All  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughter. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Bellerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  and  placed 
between  two  loadstones  with  wings  expanded,  hung 
pendulous  in  the  air.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vidgar  Er- 
rours. 

The  grinders  are  furnished  with  three  roots,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  often  four,  because  these  are  pen- 
didous.—Ray. 
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Special  terms  are  used  to  indicate  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  ovules  in  the  ovary,  and  more  particu- 
larly their  direction.  If  the  placenta  is  at  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  and  the  ovule  being  attached  there, 
points  upwards,  as  in  Polygonacea  and  Compositae, 
it  is  called  erect ;  and  if  it  is  attached  at  the  summit 
and  hangs  straight  down,  as  in  the  birch,  dipsacese, 
&c,  it  is  suspended.  When  the  placenta  is  central 
or  parietal,  the  ovule  may  turn  upwards,  and  be  as- 
cending; may  point  straight  outwards,  or  inwards, 
and  be  horizontal,  or  may  turn  downwards,  and  be 
pendulous.  —  Hettfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  2:5 t. 

2.  Doubtful ;  unsettled. 

lie  expressly  speaks  of  that  immortality  which  is 
with  God ;  and  which  far  exceeds  that  pendulous  (if 
I  may  so  speak)  and  adventitious  immortality,  which 
Adam  had  in  the  earthly  paradise:  and  he  affirms 
that  the  protoplast,  if  he  had  retained  and  cherished 
the  divine  portion  of  the  spirit  given  to  him,  should 
at  length  have  attained  such  immortality.— Bishop 
Bull,  Works,  iii.  1091. 

In  a  pendulous  state  of  mind. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons,  iii.  273. 

Pendulum,  s.  [Lat.  pendulus,  neuter  pen- 
dulum =  hanging  ;  Fr.  pendule.]  In  Phy- 
sics.   See  second  extract. 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 
That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  tailors'  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.     Butler,  lludibras,  ii.  3, 1023. 

When  a  body  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  axis  which 
does  not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will 
remain  in  permanent  equilibrium  only  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  immediately  below  the  axis.  If 
this  point  be  placed  in  any  other  situation,  the  body 
will  oscillate  from  side  to  side,  until  the  atmosphe- 
rical resistance  and  the  friction  of  the  axis  destroy 
its  motion.  Such  a  body  is  called  the  pendulum. 
The  swinging  motion  which  it  receives  is  called  os- 
cillation or  vibration.  The  use  of  the,  pendidum,  not 
only  for  philosophical  purposes,  but  in  the  ordinary 
economy  of  life,  renders  it  a  subject  of  considerable 
importance.  It  furnishes  the  most  exact  means  of 
measuring  time,  and  of  determining  with  precision 
various  natural  phenomena.  By  its  means  the 
variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes 
is  discovered,  and  the  law  of  that  variation  experi- 
mentally exhibited. — Kater,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Encyclopaedia.  Mechanics,  §  207. 

Penetrability,  s.  Susceptibility  of  impres- 
sion from  another  body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  passivity,  and  activity,  they  being 
contrary;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  contrary. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Penetrable,  adj.    [Lat.  penetrabilis.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  penetrated  or  pierced; 
such  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  another 
body. 

Let  him  try  (for  that's  allow'd)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Death  of 
Achilles. 

2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
Peace, 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Penetrail.  s.  [Lat.  penetrale,  pi.  penetralia 
<=  innermost  parts.]  Interior  parts.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  into  whose 
penetrails  to  insinuate  some  time  must  be  allowed. 
— llarvey. 

Penetrancy.  s.  Power  of  entering  or 
piercing. 

The  subtility,  activity  and  penetrancy  of  its  effluvia 
no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they  will  make 
their  way  through  all  bodies.— Soy,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Penetrant,   adj.     [Lat.  penetrans,   -ant is, 
pres.  part,  from  penetro  ;  pass.  part,  pene- 
trains ;  penetratio,  -onis.] 
1.  Having  the  power  to  pierce  or  enter; 
sharp ;  subtile. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit. — Boyle. 

The  food,  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices,  is 
evacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  further 
subtilized  and  rendered  so  fluid  and  penetrant,  that 
the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  straight  orifices 
of  the  lacteous  veins.— Ray. 
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2.  Having  power  to  affect  the  mind. 

A  modest  and  friendly  stile  doth  suit  truth ;  it, 
like  its  author,  doth  usually  reside  (not  in  the 
rumbling  wind,  nor  in  the  shaking  earthquake,  nor 
in  the  raging  fire,  but)  in  the  still  small  voice  : 
sounding  in  this,  it  is  most  audible,  most  penetrant, 
and  most  effectual.  —  Barrow,  Sermon  on  Titus, 

8.  „. 
The  learned  writings  of  St.  Austin,  St.  Hierom, 
&c. . . .  fand]  penetrant  and  powerful  arguments. — 
Boyle,  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  188. 

Penetrate,  v.  a. 

1.  Pierce;  enter  beyond  the  surface;  make 
way  into  a  body. 

Thy  groans 

Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.       Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  substances,  the  most 
penetrating— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

2.  Affect  the  mind. 

3.  Reach  the  meaning. 

There  shall  we  clearly  see  the  uses  of  these  things, 
which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  penetrate.  — 
Hat/,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 
Penetrate,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  way. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate: 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike ; 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all  diffusive  rays 
Smile  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flower. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  141. 

2.  Make  way  by  the  mind. 

If  we  reached  no  further  than  metaphor,  we  rather 
fancy  than  know,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into 
the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing.— Locke. 

Penetrating:,  part.  adj.  Piercing. 

It  was  one  of  those  heads  which  Guido  has  often 
painted,  mild,  pale,  penetrating,  free  from  all  com- 
mon-place ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking 
downwards  upon  the  earth— it  looked  forwards :  but 
looked,  as  if  it  looked  at  something  beyond  this 
world.  How  one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  heaven 
above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a  monk's  shoulders,  best 
knows  :  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Bramin,  and  had 
I  met  it  upon  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  I  had  reve- 
renced it. — Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Goethe,  were  all  of  them  manifestly  capable 
of  achieving  any  degree  of  success  in  any  other  field 
as  well  as  in  poetry.  They  were  not  only  poetically, 
but  in  all  other  respects,  the  most  gifted  intelli- 
gences of  their  times  ;  men  of  the  largest  sense,  of 
the  most  penetrating  insight,  of  the  most  general 
research  and  information;  nay,  even  in  the  most 
worldly  arts  and  dexterities,  able  to  cope  with  the 
ablest,  whenever  they  chose  to  throw  themselves 
into  that  game.— Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  495. 

Penetration.  5. 

1.  Act  of  entering  into  any  body. 

It  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
"With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  m.  585. 

2.  Mental  entrance  into  anything  abstruse. 

A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.—  Watts. 

3.  Acuteness;  sagacity. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might 
consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and 
penetration— Watts.  > 

For  in  this  long  digression  which  I  was  acci- 
dentally led  into, . .  .  there  is  a  master-stroke  of 
digressive  skill,  the  merit  of  which  has  all  along,  I 
fear,  been  overlooked  by  my  reader,— not  for  want 
of  penetration  in  him,  but  because  'tis  an  excel- 
lence seldom  looked  for,  or  expected  indeed,  in  a 
digression ;  -  and  it  is  this :  That  though  my  di- 
gressions are  all  fair,  as  you  observe,— and  that  I  fly 
off  from  what  I  am  about, ...  I  constantly  take  care 
to  order  affairs  so  that  my  main  business  does  not 
stand  still  in  my  absence.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xxii. 
Penetrative,  adj. 

1.  Piercing;  sharp;  subtile. 

Let  not  air  be  too  gross,  nor  too  penetrative,  nor 
subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens.— Sir  H. 
Wotton. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning. 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  south  sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
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Would'st  thou  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleaeht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame  P 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Penitrature.  s.    ?  Portraiture. 

But  whereas  you  say  you  had  taken  race  for  Endy- 
mion  by  my  penitrature  and  countenance,  but  that 
I  wanted  teares  to  decipher  my  sorrow. — Greene, 
Orpharion :  1539.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Penguin,  s. 

1.  Aquatic,  or  natatorial,  bird  so  called. 

The  islo  is  three  miles  about,  in  which  he  saw 
abundance  of  pengwins,  in  Welch  '  white-heads,' 
agreeable  to  their  colour. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of'  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  12. 

There  are  very  many  great  lazy  fowls  upon  and 
about  this  island,  with  great  coal-black  bodies,  and 
very  white  heads,  called  penguins. — Terry,  Voyage 
to  the  East  Indies,  p.  26  :  1655. 

The  penguin  is  so  called  from  his  extraordinary 
fatness :  for  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds  :  his 
wings  are  extreme  short,  and  little,  altogether  un- 
useful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he  swims 
very  swiftly. — Grew,  Museum. 

This  bird  was  found  with  this  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  first  discoverers  of  America ;  and 
penguin  signifying  in  Welsh  a  white  head,  and  the 
head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  America  was  peopled  from  Wales ;  whence 
Hudibras :  '  British  Indians  named  from  penguins' 
—Todd. 

The  penguins  . .  .  live  in  the  seas  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  on  the  coasts  of  South  Africa,  South 
America,  principally  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
solitary  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Some  spe- 
cies extend  to  New  Guinea,  and  the  western  coast 
of  America,  nearly  to  the  line.  Their  upright  posture 
and  gait  give  them  a  strange  appearance,  especially 
when  at  the  brooding  time  they  congregate  in  large 
flocks.  —  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology, 
translated  by  l)r.  W.  Clark. 

2.  West  Indian  fruit  so  called. 

The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  "West  Indies, 
where  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
being  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour :  there  is  also  a  wine 
made  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not  keep 
good  long. — Miller. 
Peniciilate.  adj.  Having  the  character  of  a 
pencil  (of  light). 

Their  form  is  generally  slender  and  threadlike, 
with  a  glandular  stigmatic  surface,  but  in  the 
grasses  the  stigmas  are  feathery  or  peniciilate. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  229. 
Peninsula,  s.  [Yv.peninsule  ;  from  haLpene 
=  almost  +  insula  =  island.] 

1.  Portion  of  land  connected  with  a  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  but 
nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

Aside  of  Milbrook  lieth  the  peninsula  of  Inswork, 
on  whose  neckland  standeth  an  ancient  house. — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  Large  extent  of  country  joining  the  main 
land  by  a  part  narrower  than  the  tract 
itself :  (as  applied  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
a  proper  name). 

Peninsular,  adj.   In  the  form  or  state  of,  or 

pertaining  to,  a  peninsula. 
Peninsulated.  adj.    Almost  surrounded  by 

water. 

The  mountains,  the  river  Neath,  and  its  shady 
banks,  form  a  beautiful  background  and  contrast  to 
the  bold  craggy  shore,  and  the  broken  peninsulated 
knolls,  which  not  unfrequently  project  from  it. — 
Wyndham's  Tour. 
Penis  ton.  s.  [?  from  the  town  in  Yorkshire 
so  called.]    Kind  of  cloth. 

In  the  three  and  fortieth  year  of  that  queen's 
reign,  the  Parliament  did  interpret  that  Act  to  ex- 
tend over  all  and  singular  of  the  woollen  broad- 
clothes,  halfclothes,  kersies,  cottons,  dozens,  penis- 
tons,  frizes,  ruggs,  and  all  other  woollen  clothes. — 
The  Golden  Fleece  :  1657.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

To  transform  thy  plush  to  pennystone,  and  scarlet 
Into  a  velvet  jacket  which  hath  seene 
Aleppo  twice,  is  known  to  the  great  Turke. 

The  Citye  Match,  p.  5  •  1639. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Penitence,  s.  [Lat.  pcnitentia.~]  Repentance; 
sorrow  for  crimes  ;  contrition  for  sin,  with 
amendment  of  life  or  change  of  the  affec- 
tions. 

Death  is  deferr'd,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse  the  doom.  Dryden. 

Penitencer.  S.    Confessor.  Obsolete. 

And  the  fyrst  thynge  he  dyd  ho  went  to  the 
Churche  of  Seynt  Peter,  and  there  found  a  good 
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vertuous  man,  a  penitenser,  and  of  hym  he  was  con- 
fessed, and  shewed  him  all  his  adventure,  and  de- 
manded counsayle  what  was  best  to  do. — Berners, 
Translation  of  Froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  ii.  c.  204. 
(Rich.) 

Penitencery.  s.    Penitencer.  Hare. 

The  saide  deponent  departed,  and  went  to  the 
chaunceller  into  the  quere,  and  he  commaunded 
that  ho  should  take  the  penytensary  up  to  the 
prvsoner  to  make  hym  holy  water  and  holy  bread. 
—Hall,  Henry  VIII.  anno  6.  (Rich.) 
Penitency.  s.    Same  as  Penitence. 
And  there  this  short  breath  of  mortality 
I'll  finish  up  in  that  repentant  state, 
Where  not  the  allurements  of  earth's  vanities 
Can  e'er  o'ertake  ine ;  .  .  . 
Where  penitency.  not  disturb'd,  may  grieve. 

Tailor,  The  Hog  hath  lust  his  Pearl. 

Penitent,  adj.  Repentant ;  contrite  for  sin ; 
sorrowful  for  past  transgressions,  and  re- 
solutely amending  life. 

Much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. ' 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  318. 
Nor  in  the  land  of  their  captivity 
Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 
The  God  of  their  forefathers. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  420. 
The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  chear'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd  ; ' 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought, 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  75. 

Penitent,  s. 

1.  One  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use  by 
the  industry  of  converted  penitents,  whose  carcases 
the  impartial  laws  shall  dedicate  to  the  worms  of 
the  earth. — Bacon. 

The  repentance  which  is  formed  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  him  is  resolved 
on  while  all  the  appetites  are  in  their  strength;  the 
penitent  conquers  the  temptations  of  sin  in  their 
f  ull  force  —Rogers. 

2.  One  under  sentence  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

The  counterfeit  Dionysius  describes  the  practice 
of  the  church,  that  the  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted  to  the  lessons  and  psalms,  and  then 
excluded. — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penitential,   adj.     Expressing  penitence  ; 

enjoined  as  penance. 

I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts  and  penitential  groans. 

Shakespear,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  adore 
leeks  and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 
smell  of  a  deified  onion  ? — South,  Sermons. 

Penitential,  s.  Book  directing  the  degrees 
of  penance. 

The  penitentials,  or  book  of  penance,  contained 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  imposing  of  penance, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  person  that  suffered 
penance. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Penitentiarsnip.  .?.  Confessorship. 

So,  in  the  end,  the  bishop  making  to  our  ambassa- 
dours  good  countenance,  and  gratifying  D.  Cranmer 
with  the  olfice  of  the  penitenciarship,  dismissed 
them  undisputed  withal. — Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs, 
Queen  Mary :  an.  1556.  (Rich.) 

Penitentiary,  s. 

1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures of  penance. 

Upon  the  loss  of  TTrbin,  the  duke's  undoubted 
right,  wo  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  a  penance  to  expiate  his  first  of- 
fence, would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over 
pursuit  of  his  right,  which  he  prosperously  re- 
obtained. — Bacon. 

The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counsellors  pre- 
scribes the  measures  of  penance. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

2.  Penitent ;  one  who  does  penance. 

A  prison  restrained  John  Northampton's  liberty, 
who,  for  abusing  the  same  in  his  unruly  mayoralty 
of  London,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  perpetual 
pen  itentiary. — Carew. 

To  maintain  a  painful  fight  against  the  law  of  sin, 
is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary. — Hammond. 

3.  Place  where  penance  is  enjoined  ;  house 
of  correction.  Connected  with  Panopticon. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  two  works 
by  J.  Bentham  :  — '  Further  Particulars 
and  Alterations  relative  to  the  Plan  of 
Construction  originally  proposed ;  princi- 
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pally  adapted  to  the  Purpose  of  a  Panop- 
ticon Penitentiary -House.'  4  Panopticon 
versus  New  South  Wales  ;  or  the  Panopti- 
con Penitentiary  System  and  the  Penal 
Colonization  System  compared.' 
Penitentiary,  adj.  Relating  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  penance. 

There  needed  no  other  penitentiary  taj..—Bis?iop 
Bramliall,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  152. 

Penknife,  s.  Small  knife  used  for  making 
and  mending  pens. 

Some  schoolmen,  fitter  to  pride  penknives  than 
swords,  precisely  stand  upon  it. — Bacon. 

We  might  as  soon  fell  an  oak  with  a  penknife- 
Holy  day. 

Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself 
on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a  wafer-box 
with  ^.pen-knife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and 
then  with  great  dexterity  into  the  very  centre  of  a 
small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside.— Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  lv. 
Penman,  s. 

1.  One  who  professes  the  art  of  writing. 

I  shall  speak  of  this  master  and  accountant  [E. 
Powell]  not  only  as  a  dexterous  penman,  but  also 
as  a  scholar  very  well  versed  in  classical  learning. — 
Massey,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters,  pt.  ii.  p. 
115. 

2.  Author;  writer. 

And  thou,  the  pen-man  of  my  lristorie, 
Prepare  sad  verse  for  my  sad  tragedy. 

3lirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  GO  I. 

The  four  evangelists,  within  fifty  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death,  consigned  to  writing  that  history, 
which  had  been  published  only  by  the  apostles  and 
disciples :  the  further  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  dis- 
course.— Addison,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  descriptions  which  the  evangelists  give,  shew 
that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy  penmen  of 
his  story  were  deeply  affected.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Case  for  pens. 

Graphiaria,  Sueton.  A  penman  or  pencase.— 
Nomenclator. 

Penmanship,  s.  Use  of  the  pen;  art  of 
writing. 

In  1661  he  [Cocker]  published  his  Guide  to  Pen- 
manship.— Massey,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters, 
pt.  ii.  p.  56. 

Pennached.  adj.  Radiated;  diversified  with 
differently  coloured  natural  stripes,  like  a 
flower.  Hare. 

Carefully  protect  from  violen  t  rain  your  pennached 
tulips,  covering  them  with  matrasses. — Evelyn. 

Pennant,  s. 

1.  Small  flag,  ensign,  or  colours. 

Lincoln,  a  ship  most  neatly  that  was  limn'd, 
In  all  her  sails  with  flags  and  pennants  trimmed. 

Drayton,  Tlie  Battle  of  Agincourt.  (Rich.) 

2.  Tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board  a  ship. 
Pennated.  adj. 

1.  Winged. 

2.  In  Botany.    See  extract. 

Pennated,  amongst  botanists,  are  those  leaves  of 
plants  that  grow  directly  one  against  another  on 
the  same  rib  or  stalk;  as  those  of  ash  and  walnut- 
tree.—  Quincy. 
Penned,  part.  adj. 

1.  Winged;  plumed. 

2.  Written ;  composed. 

To  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace, 
But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Penner.  s. 

1.  Writer. 

He  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  the  declaration: 
...  he  told  me  he  was  the  penner  of  it.— Diary  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  219  :  1688. 

2.  Case  for  pens. 

Is  friendly  muse  become  so  great  a  foe, 
That  lab'ring  pen  in  pennor  still  shall  stand  ? 

T.  Churchyard,  Worthies  of  Wales. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.j 
I  first  appear,  though  rude  and  raw,  and  muddy, 
To  speak  before  this  noble  grace,  this  tenor, 
At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  my  pennor. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Xoble 
Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 
Graphiaria,  Sueton. — A  pennar  or  pencase.— A'o- 
menclator.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Penniless,  adj.  Moneyless  ;  poor ;  wanting 

money. 

The  doors,  for  ever  barred  to  the  pennyless  popu- 
lace, seemed  to  open  themselves  at  his  producing  a 
silver  sixpence.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Hail,  ticking !  surest  guardian  of  distress ! 
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Beneath  thy  shelter  pennyless  I  quaff 

The  cheerful  cup  !  T.  Warton,  Oxford  Ale. 

'  Aid  me  not,  ma  chere,  and  mark,  I  do  not 
threaten — I  do  but  warn— aid  me  not ;  grant  that  I 
become  a  beggar,  and  ask  yourself  what  is  to  become 
of  you— still  young,  still  beautiful,  and  still  penni- 
less/ Js'ay,  worse  than  penniless;  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  (and  here  the  count,  looking  on  the 
table,  drew  a  letter  from  a  portfolio  emblazoned  with 
his  arms  and  coronet), 'you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  consult  me  as  to  your  debts.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 
Penning:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pens 
or  indites. 

The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 
setting  them  down  in  writing,  was  necessary;  for 
without  such  strict  examination  as  the  penning 
them  affords,  they  would  have  been  disjointed  and 
roving  ones. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Operat  ions  and  Nature 
of  Man's  Soul. 

Gentlemen  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little 
meditation,  speak  to  some  subject  without  penning 
of  any  thing. — Locke. 

'  I  will  not  deny,'  continued  Coates,  '  that,  pro- 
fessing myself,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  stanch  new  Whig,  I 
had  not  some  covert  political  object  in  penning  this 
epistle.' — W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.i.  ch.ix. 

Penning-,  s.    Written  work  ;  composition. 

Read  me  this  challenge;  mark  but  the  penning  of 
it.— Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

I  may  the  better  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  my 
plain  manner  of  penning,  though  it  be  unpolished. 
— Bryskett,  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,  p.  99. 

How  shall  he  be  thought  wise,  whose  penning  is 
thin  and  shallow? — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Pennon,  s. 

1.  Small  flag  or  colour. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 
And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispred.  Spenser. 
Harry  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  5. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i,  115. 

2.  Pinion.  Rare. 

All  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  932. 

Penny,  s.,  plur.  pence. 

1.  Copper  coin  which  forms  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  shilling :  (anciently  of  silver,  and  of 
the  weight  of  twenty-four  grains  troy). 

The  dairymaid  expects  no  fairy  guest 
To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast ; 
She  sighs  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  20. 
One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  on  herbs  repine. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  vi.  41. 

2.  Small  sum. 

You  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  1. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.— Id.,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Because  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain  in  buying  and 
selling,  take  not  the  utmost  penny  that  is  lawful,  for 
although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  safe. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living. 

3.  Money  in  general. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incense  take ; 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make ; 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  201 . 

It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  some  printer,  who  hath 
a  mind  to  make  a  penny . — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 

a  compound:  (as,  '  The  penny  postman'). 

Penny-a-liner,  s.    Underpaid  journalist. 

It  were  a  subject  well  worthy  of  inquiry,  to  trace 
this  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  tobymen  to 
its  remoter  causes  ;  to  ascertain  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  that— with  so  many  half-pay  captains ; 
...  so  many  penny-a-liners  and  fashionable  novel- 
ists ;  so  many  damned  dramatists,  and  damning 
critics  . .  .  — it  were  worth  serious  investigation,  we 
repeat,  to  ascertain  why,  with  the  best  material 
imaginable  for  a  new  race  of  highwaymen,  we  have 
none,  not  so  much  as  an  amateur.—  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth, Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 

Above  all  I  never  knew  a  man  of  letters  ashamed 
of  his  profession. ...  If  Jones  dines  with  a  lord, 
Smith  never  says  Jones  is  a  courtier  and  cringer 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  Jones,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  society  of  great  people,  give 
himself  any  airs  on  account  of  the  company  he 
keeps ;  but  will  leave  a  duke's  arm  in  Pall  Mall  to 
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come  over  and  'speak  to  poor  Brown,  the  young 
penny-a-liner. — ITiackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xvii. 
Penny-dog-,  s.    [?]    Fish  so  called ;  tope. 

The  Tope  is  a  common  species  along  the  southern 
coast,  where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  Penny 
Dog  and  Miller's  Dog  ;  it  has  also  been  noticed  by 
Pennant  in  Flintshire,  and  by  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  not,  however, 
considered  so  plentiful  in  the  north,  but  has  been 
taken  about  Berwick  Bay,  and  its  occurrence  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Johnston  in  his  address  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Berwickshire  Natural  History  Club  for 
the  year  1832.  It  has  been  taken  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Parnell. — Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Fishes,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

Penny-wise,  adj.  [two  words.]  Saving 
small  sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  nig- 
gardly on  improper  occasions. 

Be  not  penny  wise ;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away 
of  themselves. — Bacon. 
Often  opposed  to  pound-foolish. 

Pennywise,  pound-foolish! — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  preface,  p.  38. 
Pennyroyal,  s.  Plant  so  called.  See  extract. 
Of  the  carminative  aromatics,  the  mints,  spear- 
mint, peppermint,  penny-royal,  are  among  the  best 
known.  Other  species  of  mentha  have  similar  pro- 
perties. Hedeoma  pulegioides  is  the  penny-royal 
of  the  United  States. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany. 

Pennyweight,  s.  Troy  weight  containing 
twenty-four  grains.    See  Penny. 

The  Sevil  piece  of  eight  is  H  pennyweights  in  the 
pound  worse  than  the  English  standard,  weighs 
fourteen  pennyweights,  contains  thirteen  penny- 
weights, twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain  of  sterling 
silver,  and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence 
and  eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Pennyworth,  s. 

1.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase ;  anything  bought  or  sold 
for  money. 

As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  natural,  save  only  for 
barley  and  oats,  and  some  places  for  rye ;  and  there- 
fore the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to  them. 
— Spenser,  View  of  t/ie  State  of  Ireland. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  penn'worths  of  their 
pillage, 
And  purchase  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  may  come  into  court, 
and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  of  the 
English. — Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Lucian  affirms  that  the  souls  of  usurers  after 
their  death  are  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  by 
cudgel  and  spur. — Peacham. 

Though  in  purchase  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  penny  worths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains. — South,  Sermons. 

He  [the  highwayman]  has  that  point  of  good  con- 
science, that  he  always  sells  as  he  buys,  a  good  pen- 
nyworth, which  is  something  rare,  since  he  trades 
with  no  small  stock. — Memoirs  of  the  right  villanous 
John  Hall:  1708. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought ;  pur- 
chase got  for  less  than  its  worih. 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn 'worth  of  his  pray'r. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  299. 

4.  Small  quantity. 

My  friendship  I  distribute  in  pennyworths  to 
those  about  me  and  who  displease  me  least.— Swift. 
Penseful.    adj.       [Fr.  pensee  =  thought.] 
Thoughtful. 
If  thou  wylt  eschewe  bytter  adventure, 

And  avoyde  the  gnawyng  of  a  penseful  hart, 
Settle  in  noone  person  all  holly  thy  pleasure 
The  lesse  shalt  thou  joye,  but  the  lesse  shalt  thou 
smart. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governor,  b.i.  ch.xiii. 
(Rich.) 

Pensible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  weighed. 
But  then  more  withall,  that  the  water  being  made 
pensible,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of  water  in 
the  belly  of  the  glass,  sustained  by  a  small  pillar  of 
water  in  the  neck  of  the  glass,  it  is  that  which  set- 
teth  the  motion  on  work. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History,  §  15.  (Rich.) 

Pensile,  s.  Pendant. 

Terror  was  deckt  so  bravely  with  rich  furniture, 
gilt  swords,  pleasant  pensils,  that  the  eye  with  de- 
light had  scarce  leasure  to  be  affraide. — Pembroke, 
Arcadia,  p.  251.   (Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pensile,  adj.    [Lat.  pensilis,  from  pendeo  => 

hang.] 
1.  Hanging  suspended. 
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Two  trepidations ;  the  one  manifest  and  local,  as 
of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile ;  the  other,  secret  of 
the  minute  parts. — Bacon. 

Consider  with  me  this  ethereal  space, 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place, 
Anxious  I  ask  you  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  never  fear  to  fall. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  254. 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars'  long-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove,  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  28. 

Pensileness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pensile. 

Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super  vacuum,  et  appen- 
dit  terrain  super  nihilum;  wherein  the  pensileness 
of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,  and  the  finite- 
ness  or  convexity  of  heaven  are  manifestly  touched. 
— Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  i. 

Pension.  5.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pensio,  -onis,  from 
pendo  =  weigh ;  pass.  part,  pensus.'] 

1.  Pavment  (as  of  money  weighed  out  gene- 
rally). 

He  commanded  to  give  to  all  that  kept  the  city 
pensions  and  wages. — 1  Esdras,  iv.  56. 

Our  Saviour  rejects  all  such  unwise  and  perverse 
traders  who  will  not  exchange  brittle  glass  for  solid 
gold;  a  small  temporary  pension  for  a  vastly  rich 
freehold. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.iii.  p.  15. 

2.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Money  payment 
in  lieu  of  tithes. 

3.  '  An  allowance  made  to  anyone  without  an 
equivalent.  In  England  it  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a  state 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country.'  This 
is  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  ;  one  which 
is  somewhat  famous,  partly  from  its  cha- 
racteristic eccentricity,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  of  it  having  after- 
wards accepted  a  pension. 

The  true  elements  of  a  pension  lies  in  its 
being  a  payment;  (a.)  periodically  made 
and  for  a  certain  period,  rather  than  in  a 
single  sum ;  and  (Z>.)  having,  as  its  consi- 
deration, services  already  performed,  ra- 
ther than  any  future  equivalent. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  her  Majesty,  if  the 
pension  of  5,000?.  per  ann.  were  continued  and  li- 
mited by  act  of  parliament  to  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's posterity,  for  the  more  honourable  support 
of  their  dignities,  in  like  manner  as  his  honours, 
and  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  house 
of  Blenheim,  were  already  limited  and  settled. — 
Message  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Commons,  Jan.  9, 
1706. 

A  charity  bestowed  on  the  education  of  her  young 
subjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thousand  pensions 
to  those  of  a  higher  fortune. — Addison,  Guardian. 

He  has  lived  with  the  great  without  flattery,  and 
been  a  friend  to  men  in  power  without  pensions. — 
Pope. 

Chremes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown, 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state  and  crown. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  17. 

Pension,  v.  a.  Support  by  an  arbitrary 
allowance. 

One  might  expect  to  see  medals  of  France  in  the 
highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society  pensioned 
and  set  apart  for  the  designing  of  them.— Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pension'd  Quarles. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.ii. 

Pensionary,  adj.    Maintained  by  pensions. 
Scorn  his  household  policies, 
His  silly  plots  and  pensionary  spies.  Bonne. 

They  were  devoted  by  pensionary  obligations  to 
the  olive.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Pensionary,  s. 

1.  One  receiving  a  pension,  or  annual  pay- 
ment. 

All  parsons,  vicars,  pensionaries,  prebendaries, 
and  other  beneficed  men.  —  Injunctions  by  King 
Edward  VI. :  1547 

2.  Title  of  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Holland  (i.e.  the  one  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  so  called) 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Orange. 

Pensioner,  s. 

I.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance 
paid  at  the  will  of  another ;  dependant. 
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Prices  of  things  necessary  for  sustentation  grew 
excessive,  to  the  hurt  of  pensioners,  soldiers,  and  all 
hired  servants. — Camden. 

Hovering  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  9. 

Those  persons  whom  he  trusted  with  his  greatest 
secret  and  greatest  business,  his  charity,  seldom  had 
recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  enquiry  for  new 
pensioners. — Bishop  Fell. 

The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  perquisites  of  the 
curate's  office,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pensioner 
to  him. — Collier. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

In-pensioners  are  those  seamen,  marines,  &c,  who 
have  been  selected  by  the  Admiralty,  and  received 
into  Greenwich  Hospital,  according  to  the  mode  of 
admission  described  under  that  article;  they  are 
clothed,  lodged,  and  victualled,  and  have  a  weekly 
allowance  at  the  expense  of  the  said  hospital.  Out- 
pensioners,  are  those  seamen,  marines,  &c,  who 
have  a  yearly  allowance  paid  to  them  out  of  the 
chest,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  hurts  and 
length  of  their  servitude. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

2.  Slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey 

his  master. 

In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  3.19. 

3.  Students  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 

or  Dublin,  who  are  neither  sizars  nor 

fellow  commoners. 

About  forty  years  since,  forty  pounds  per  annum 
for  a  commoner  (or  pensioner,  as  the  term  is  at 
Cambridge,)  was  looked  on  as  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance.— Dean  Prideaux,  Life  and  Letters,  p.  196 : 
1715. 

4.  One  of  an  honourable  band  of  gentlemen, 
attendant  upon  the  sovereign. 

Pensive,  adj.  [Fr. pensif;  penser  =  to  think.] 
Sorrowfully  thoughtful;  sorrowful;  mourn- 
fully serious ;  melancholy. 

Think  it  still  a  good  work,  which  they  in  their 
pensive  care  for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account 
waste. — Hoolier,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father  ? — 
My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 
Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
My  pensive  public,  wherefore  look  ye  sad  ? 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey, 
And  when  that  donkey  looked  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad ;  and  ye  are  sad,  my  public. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Coleridge. 

Used  figuratively. 

[We]  at  approach  of  death  shall  only  know 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow, 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  suflvr  real  woe. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  11. 
Pensively,  adv.    In  a  pensive  manner. 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  spy, 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively 
Mild,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake. 

Spenser. 

Pensiveness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pensive. 

Concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they 
tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great 
cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks 
than  in  making  requests  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy 
annexed. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

AVould'st  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  despair  and  gnawing  pensiveness  1 

Herbert. 

Penstock,  s.  Sort  of  sluice,  placed  in  the 
water  of  a  millpond  ;  floodgate. 

Pent.  part.  adj.      Enclosed  ;  constrained 
•within  limits  or  bounds.    See  Pen. 
Ah  !  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  1. 
Straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow'd 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 
AVhen  mountains  tremble. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1616. 

With  up. 

Close  pent-up  guilts 
Rive  your  concealing  continents. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Pent-,  Pente-.  As  a  prefix  in  composition, 
from  the  Greek  7rfj/rf  =  five.  The  vowel 
between  the  two  elements  is  sometimes  e, 
sometimes  a  ;  both  being  found  in  Greek  ; 
the  former  being  the  vowel  in  the  name 
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for  fifty,  i.e.  -KivT^Kovra.  Many  of  the 
compounds  are  hybrid,  i.e.  half  Greek  and 
half  Latin,  as  pentecapsular  =  having  five 
capsules ;  many  of  recent  coinage,  and 
most  of  them  scientific  and  artificial,  rather 
than  vernacular  and  current. 
Pentachord,  s.  [Gr.  xopfo)  =  chord.]  Kind  of 
lyre  so  called  from  the  number  (five)  of  its 
strings. 

[Of]  the  lyre  and  guitar  kind  .  . .  the  colochon, 
bichordon,  and  trichordon  were  the  several  names 
of  an  instrument  resembling  the  cittern  in  the  body, 
but  having  a  neck  so  long  as  to  make  the  distance 
between  the  nut  and  the  briclee  six  feet.  Hepta- 
chord [is]  a  lyre  or  cithara  with  seven  strinirs. . . . 
In  Burney  we  have  from  undoubted  specimens 
the  hexachord,  or  lyre  of  six  strings,  which  has 
three  apertures  at  the  bottom,  seemingly  for  sound- 
holes.  . . .  Monochord,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  proportions  of  sound,  shaped  like  a  bow,  one 
end  thicker  than  the  other,  with  a  single  cord,  and 
a  bell  or  weight  to  keep  the  string  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  tension.  Pentachord,  strung  with  ox  leather, 
and  touched  by  a  goat's  foot.  Trichord.  Musonius 
makes  it  Assyrian,  the  same  as  the  pandura  ;  Bur- 
ney, Egyptian.  —  Fosbroke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Anti- 
quities. 

Pentadelphous.  adj.  In  Botany.  Having 
the  stamens  arranged  in  bundles,  fascicles, 
or  divisions  of  five. 

The  stamens  are  subject  to  confluence  or  colission, 
like  the  other  organs.  If  the  filaments  all  unite  to 
form  a  tube  surrounding  the  style  (or  a  column  in 
a  staminate  flower  of  a  diclinous  plant)  the  stamens 
are  monadclphnus,  as  in  Malvacea?,  Camellia:  in 
Purnariacese  they  are  coherent  with  two  equal  par- 
cels ;  while  in  many  Leguminosse,  of  ten  stamens, 
nine  are  united  together  and  one  free;  these  states 
are  called  diadelphous.  In  Hyperieacea;  we  havo 
triadelphous.  and  pentadelphous  states;  but  these, 
as  also  the  state  in  Aurantiaceae  and  various  Myrta- 
cese,  are  generally  denominated  polyadelphous. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Pentagon,  s.  [Gr.  yiovia  =  angle.]  Figure 
with  five  angles. 

I  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  cast  by 
Baroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  circle 
inscribed.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pentagonal,  adj.  Quintangular ;  having 
five  angles. 

The  body  being  cut  transversely,  its  surface  ap- 
pears like  a  net  made  up  of  pentagonal  meshes,  with 
a  pentagonal  star  in  each  mesh. —  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Pentahedral,  adj.  [Gr.  Upa  =  seat.]  Having 

five  faces  :  (common  in  Mineralogy). 
Pentahedrous.  adj.    Pentahedral :   (in  the 
extract  spelt  without  the  breathing,  and  so 
entered  in  the  preceding  editions). 

The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  am 
composed  of  planes  set  lengthwise,  and  passing  from 
the  surface  to  the  axis. —  Woodward. 

Pentamerous.  adj.  |[Gr.  ^fpo£  =  part.]  In 
Botany.  Having  the  elements  of  the  floral 
whorls  (i.e.  the  sepals  of  the  calyx,  the 
petals  of  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  and  the 
parts  constituting  the  pistil)  more  or  less 
five  in  number,  or  some  multiple  thereof ; 
quinary;  quinarian :  (opposed  chiefly  to 
Trimerous,  a  similar  division  into  three 
being  the  characteristic  of  the  Monocoty- 
ledonous  division,  as  the  Pentandrous  is  of 
the  Dicotyledonous). 

According  to  the  number  of  organs  in  a  cycle  or 
apparent  whorl,  these  are  distinguished  as  dimerous 
or  biliary,  trimerous  or  quaternary,  and  pentamerous 
or  quinary.  The  ternary  arrangement  is  far  the 
most  common  in  the  monocotyledons;  the  quinary 
in  the  dicotyledons. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  144. 

Pentameter,  s.  [Gr.  /uLrpov  =  measure.]  In 
Greek  and  Latin  Prosody.    Elegiac  verse. 

Mr.  Distich  may  possibly  play  some  pentameters 
upon  us,  but  he  shall  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 
— Addison. 

Our  poets  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  the 
'Heroic  verse'  of  classical  literature.  Sidney  has 
left  us  specimens  of  the  '  elegiac  metre ; '  but  though 
he  succeeded  somewhat  better  in  the  pentameter 
(owing  to  the  very  marked  character  of  its  pause) 
than  in  the  accompanying  hexameters,  his  imitations 
of  neither  are  worthy  of  his  reputation.  The  hap- 
piest attempt  which  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
Ovidian  metre  is  a  version  of  two  German  lines  by 
Coleridge.  He  describes  and  exemplifies  it  in  the 
following  couplet : 
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In  the  hexameter  rises:  the  fountain's  silvery 
column. 

In  the  pentameter  aye  :  falling  in  melody  back. 
— Dr.  Guest,  English  Rhythms,  b.  iii.  ch.  x. 

Spenser's  Puritanism  seems  almost  as  unnatural 
as  his  hexameter  and  pentameter. —  Vraik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

Pentameter,  adj.  Having  five  metrical  feet. 
Like  Ovid's  Fasti,  in  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verse. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 
Pentandria.  5.  [Gr. an)p  =  man.]  In  Botany. 
Name  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Linnean 
classes,  characterised  by  its  flowers  having 
five  stamens  (male  organs). 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  great  simplicity  of 
this  [the  Linnean]  system,  there  are  many  ano- 
malous cases  to  which  it  cannot  be  directly  applied. 
In  order  to  meet  these,  Linnaeus  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pedient by  which  such  species  as  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  the  class  and  order  under  which  their 
genus  is  arranged,  may  still  be  ascertained.  Their 
names  are  placed  in  italics  at  the  end  of  the  order  to 
which  they  really  belong,  and  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  sought  for;  so  that  the  student,  who 
has  not  been  able  to  detect  them  among  the  genera 
there  enumerated,  may  refer  to  the  index,  and  search 
among  these  anomalous  cases.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  genus  Gentiana  is  classed  under  Pentandria 
digynia;  but  Gentiana  campestris  has  generally 
only  four  stamens,  and  would  be  sought  for  under 
Tetrandria  digynia.  Not  being  found  among  the 
genera  there  enumerated,  it  must  be  one  of  the  few 
anomalous  species,  whose  names  are  mentioned ; 
and  these  must  be  all  referred  to,  before  it  can  be 
determined  which  of  them  it  may  be.  .  .  .  The  great 
bulk  of  Dicotyledons  are  included  in  those  classes 
where  some  trace  or  other  of  a  quinary  disposition 
is  observable.  Thus,  Pentandria,  Decandria,  Icos- 
andria,  and  Polyandria  are  large  classes  answering 
to  this  description;  and  Syngenesia,  which  is  the 
largest  of  any,  has  always  five  stamens,  and  the 
corolla;  generally  exhibit  a  tendency  to  a  subdi- 
vision into  five  separate  petals,  indicated  by  five 
teeth  at  tin-  end  of  the  florets.  Didynamia  is  emi- 
nently irregular  ;  but  even  here,  the  normal  charac- 
ter of  the  species  seems  to  repose  upon  a  quinary 
arrangement,  which  is  sometimes  manifested  by  a 
monstrous  development  of  the  suppressed  organs, 
as  in  the  varieties  termed  Peloria,  of  the  genera  An- 
tirrhinum and  Linaria.  Tetradynamia  is  not  un- 
symmetrical,  but  equally  irregular,  as  regards  the 
more  usual  characteristic  of  a  dicotyledonous  flower. 
— llenslow.  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  §  138. 

Pentangular,  adj.  Five-cornered. 

His  thick  and  bony  scales  stand  in  rows,  so  as  to 
make  the  flesh  almost  pentangular. —  Grew. 

Pentapetalous.  adj.  [Gr.  TrtrnXov  =  leaf.] 
In  Botany.  Having  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves  ;  pentamerons  in  the  way  of  petals. 

Pentaphyllous.  adj.  [Gr.  <j v\\ov  =  leaf.] 
Having  five  leaves ;  pentamerous  in  the 
way  of  leaves. 

Pentarchy.  s.  [Gr.  apx>)  =  power,  govern- 
ment.]   Government  exercised  by  five. 

5Iy  name  is  Appetitus,  common  servant  to  the 
pentarchy  of  the  senses. — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lin- 
gua, iii.  5 ;  1H57. 

Through  the  world  I  wander  night  and  day, 
To  seeke  my  straggling  senses  : 
In  an  angrye  moode  1  met  old  Time, 
With  his  pentarchy  of  tenses. 

Old  Mad  Song,  Percy's  Reliques,  ii.  3, 17. 
Pentastich.   s.     [Gr.  otixoc,  —  rank,  row ; 
thence  line,    verse.]      Composition,  or 
stanza,  consisting  of  five  verses ;  e.g.  the 
following :  — 
'  Hail  to  thee,  hlythe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert ; 
That  from  Heaven  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart, 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.' 

(Shelley,  Ode  to  a  Skylark.) 
Pentastyle,  5.    [Gr.  o-n'Xoc.]    In  Architec- 
ture.']   Work  in  which  are  five  rows  of 
columns. 

Pentateuch,  s.    [Gr.  rtv \°q  =  book.]  First 

five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  author  in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  pentateuch 
makes  not  unfrequent  mention  of  the  angels. — 
Bentley. 

Pentecost,  s.  [Gr.  7rej/rijeo(rrjJ  =  fiftieth.] 
].  Jewish  festival  so  called.    See  extract. 

Pentecost  signifies  the  fiftieth,  because  this  feast 
was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth  of 
IS'isan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  the 
passover ;  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of  weeks, 
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because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover : 
they  then  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  har- 
vest, which  then  was  completed :  it  was  instituted 
to  oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  temple,  there 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  also  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  he  had  given  them 
from  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt. —  Calmet. 

2.  Whitsuntide. 

'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  live-and-twenty  years. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

Pentecostal,  adj.  Belonging  to  Whitsuntide. 

I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  made  up  out 
of  the  church  collects  with  some  little  variation ;  as 
the  collects  adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or 
Pentecostal. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Pentecostals.  s.  pi.  Oblations  formerly 
made  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  by  the 
parishioners  to  their  parish-priest,  and 
sometimes  by  inferior  churches  to  the 
mother  church. 
Penthouse,  s.  [see  Pentice.]  Shed  hang- 
ing out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 

This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  de- 
sired us  to  make  a  stand. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii.  6. 

The  Turks  lurking  under  their  penthouse,  laboured 
with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Those  defensive  engines,  made  by  the  Romans  into 
the  form  of  penthouses  to  cover  the  assailants  from 
the  weapons  of  the  besieged,  would  he  presently 
batter  in  pieces  with  stones  and  blocks.  — Bishop 
Wilkins, 

The  chill  rain 
Drops  from  some  pentliouse  on  her  wretched  head. 

Roive,  Jane  Shore,  v.  1. 

Used  adjectivally  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
My  penthouse  eye-brows  and  my  shaggy  beard 
Offend  your  sight  ;  but  these  are  manly  signs. 

Dryilen,  King  Arthur,  iii.  2. 

Pentice.  s.  [Fr.  appentis.  In  Penthouse 
the  h  has  no  proper  place,  -house  being  an 
element  of  that  word,  which  is  simply  a 
catachrestic  form  of  Pentice.]  Sloping 
roof. 

Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and  lying  of  much 
snow,  ought  to  provide  more  inclining  pentices.— 
Sir  II.  Wotton. 

And  o'er  their  heads  an  iron  pendice  vast 
They  built  by  joining  many  a  shield  and  targe. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  Tasso,  xi.  33. 

Pontile,  s.  Tile  formed  to  cover  the  sloping 
part  of  the  roof 

Pentiles  are  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button 
to  hang  on  the  laths ;  they  are  hollow  and  circular. 
— Moxon. 
Spelt  with  an  a. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  to  receive  any  great 
benefit  from  letters,  where  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  a  shard,  or  an  oyster-shell,  for  information,  and 
where  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  pantile. — Bryant, 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  126. 

Penultimate,  adj.  [Lat.  penultimus,  from 
pene  =  almost  +  idtimus  =  last.]  Last  but 
one. 

The  noun  has  its  accent  on  the  first,  the  verb  on 
the  second  syllable,  as  '  I  make  a  survey,'  '  he  sur- 
veys.' ...  It  has  been  surmised  that  it  is  the  parti- 
ciple, with  its  accent  on  the  penidtimate  syllable, 
surveying,  which  thus  determined  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  verb.— -Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Penumbra,  s.  [Lat.  pene  =  almost  +  umbra  = 
shade.]  Imperfect  shadow ;  that  part  of 
the  shadow  which  is  half  light. 

The  breadth  of  this  image  answered  to  the  sun's 
diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 
part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.— Sir  I. 
Newton. 

A  penumbra  is  a  partial  shade  observed  between 
the  perfect  shadow  and  the  full  light  of  an  eclipse.  It 
arises  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  body  ;  for 
were  he  only  a  luminous  point  the  shadow  would  be 
all  perfect ;  but  by  reason  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  it  happens  that  a  place  which  is  not  illumi- 
nated by  the  whole  body  of  the  sun,  does  yet  re- 
ceive rays  from  a  part  thereof.— Falconer,  Nautical 
Dictionary  (Burney),  also  totidem  verba,  in  Rees' 
Cyclopcedia. 

Penurious,  adj.  [Y.&t.penuria  =  poverty,  with 

its  attendant  frugality.] 
1.  Niggardly}  sparing;  not  liberal ;  sordidly 

mean. 
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As  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

Milton,  Comus,  725. 
"What  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 
To  a  large  whale,  or  castled  elephant  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  175. 

2.  Scant;  not  plentiful. 

I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  thereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
Penuriously.  adv.    In  a  penurious  manner. 
The  plaiv;  is  most  penuriously  empty  of  all  other 
good  o  itsid  s. — B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
Penuriousness.  5.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Penurious;  niggardliness;  parsimony. 
If  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and  penu- 
riousness of  that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  not- 
withstanding they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their 
neighbours,  they  make  a  better  figure. — Addison. 

Penury,  s.   [Lat. penuria.~]    Poverty;  indi- 
gence. 

The  penury  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate. — Uooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  1  am  king'd  again. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  5. 
All  innocent,  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  and 
penury,  which,  without  you,  they  could  never  have 
escaped. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 
Still  to  divert  the  good  design'd, 
Or  with  malignant  penury 
To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  499. 
May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  293. 
Peon.  s.  [Spanish.]  One  bound,  in  Spanish 
America,  to  forced  labour:  (derived  from 
Lat.  pes,  pedis  =  foot,  originally  meaning 
one  who  serves  on  foot.  In  India  it  has 
taken  the  form  peune,  and  signifies  an  er- 
rand boy.  Pawn,  in  Chess,  has  the  same 
origin). 

Little  boys,  or  peuncs,  who,  for  four  pice  a  day, 
are  ready  to  run,  go  errands,  or  the  like. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  45. 

Peonage.     [Spanish,  peonaje.~]     Form  of 

servitude  existing  in  Mexico  after  its 

conquest. 

It  is  stated  .  .  .  that  one  of  the  acts  of  the  new 
empire  has  been  a  revival  of  peonage,  perhaps  in  its 
earlier  form  of  a  corvee  or  compulsory  labour  for 
public  purposes. — Rogers  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Peony,  s.    Plant  of  the  genus  Pajonia,  a 
garden  flower ;   one  species  (Corallina) 
being  a  rare  native. 

A  physician  had  often  tried  the  peony  root  un- 
seasonably gathered  without  success;  but  having 
gathered  it  when  the  decreasing  moon  passes  under 
Aries,  and  tied  the  slit  root  about  the  necks  of  his 
patients,  he  had  freed  more  than  one  from  epilep- 
tical  fits. — Boyle. 

People,  s.  [Fr.  peuple  ;  Lat.  populus."] 

1.  Nation;  those  who  compose  a  commu- 
nity: (in  this  sense  it  admits  aplural). 

The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat.in  Bummer. — Proverbs,  xxx.  25. 

Onward,  onward  let  us  range; 
Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  through  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.    Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

In  Germany,  t  he  ordinary  shape  of  skull  is  appre- 
ciably different  from  that  common  in  Britain  :  near 
akin  though  the  Germans  are  to  the  British.  The 
average  Italian  face  continues  to  be  unlike  the  faces 
of  northern  nations.  The  French  character  is  now, 
as  it  was  centuries  ago,  contrasted  in  sundry  respects 
with  the  characters  of  neighbouring  peoples.— Her- 
bert Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii.§  80. 

2.  The  vulgar. 

The  knowing  artist  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people,  but  a  play 
Made  for  delight, 

If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse.  Waller. 

3.  Commonalty;  the  third  or  lowest  estate. 

Of  late 

"When  corn  was  given  gratis,  you  repined, 

Sc  andal'd  the  suppliants  for  the^ieo^^i  call'd  them 

Time  pleasers,  flatterers. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Addison,  Calo,  ii.  1. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 
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If  a  man  temper  his  actions  to  content  every 
combination  of  people,  the  musiek  will  be  the  fuller. 
— Bacon. 

A  small  red  flower  in  the  stubblo  fields  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe. — Id. 
5.  Men  or  persons  generally :  (used  indefi- 
nitely, like  on  in  French). 

The  frogs  petitioning  for  a  king  bids  people  have 
a  care  of  struggling  with  heaven.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums 
and  large  interest. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  starving 
by  diluting  the  fluids;  for  people  have  lived  twenty- 
four  days  upon  nothing  but  water. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Xature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

People  in  adversity  should  preserve  laudable  cus- 
toms.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

People,  v.  a.    Stock  with  inhabitants. 

Suppose  that  Brute,  or  whoever  else  that  peopled 
this  island,  had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and  called 
the  island  after  his  name  Britannia. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

He  would  not  be  alone  who  all  things  can, 
But  peopled  Heaven  with  angels,  Earth  with  man. 

Dryden.  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  1. 
Tmperious  Death  directs  his  ebon  lance, 
Peoples  great  Henry's  tombs  and  leads  up  Holbein's 
dance.  Prior, 
Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  G.  Villiers,  21. 

Peopled,  part.  adj.    Stocked  with  people. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves 
By  crowds  of  slaves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
Peperino.  s.    [Italian.]    In  Geology.  Va- 
riety of  tuff  or  tufa,  so  called.    See  ex- 
tract. 

Volcanic  Tuff,  Trap  Tuff. —  Small  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  scoria:  and  pumice  above  mentioned, 
and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  by  volcanic  ex- 
plosions, from  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions 
of  active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materials, 
together  with  small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected 
from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon  the  land  or  into  the 
sea.  Here  they  often  become  mingled  with  shells, 
and  are  stratified.  Such  toffs  are  sometimes  bound 
together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  But  even  when 
little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together. 
Besides  the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some 
tuffs,  or  volcanic  grits,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the  angularity 
of  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic 
breccia.  According  to  Mr.  Scope,  the  Italian  geo- 
logists confine  the  term  tuff,  or  tufa,  to  felspathose 
mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally  of  pumice, 
using  the  term  peperino  for  the  balsaltic  tuffs.  The 
peperinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown, 
and  the  tuffs  grey  or  white. — Sir  C.  I/yell,  Elements 
of  Geology,  597. 

Pepper,  s.  Condiment  so  called,  the  produce 
of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Piper ;  other 
condiments  not  of  that  genus,  and  conse- 
quently no  true  peppers,  have  the  term 
applied  to  them;  e.g.  cubebs  and  cayenne 
pepper,  which  latter  is  a  capsicum. 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper,  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  different  fruits 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants  ;  black  pepper  is 
a  dried  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  vetch,  and  roundish, 
but  rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  colour : 
with  this  we  are  supplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and 
Sumatra,  and  the  plant  has  the  same  heat  and  fiery 
taste  that  we  find  in  the  pepper ;  white  pepper  is 
commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from  the  black 
by  taking  off  the  outer  bark,  but  there  is  a  rarer 
sort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit,  naturally  white :  long 
pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe  and  dried, 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  large  goose  quill.— Sir  J.  Hill, 
Materia  Medica. 

Black  pepper  consists  of  the  dried  fruits  of  Piper 
nigrum.  White  pepper  is  the  same,  with  the  fleshy 
epicarp  removed  by  washing.  Long  pepper  is  the 
dried  spikes  of  Chavica  Roxburghi.  Other  species 
of  Chavica  are  also  used  in  India  and  tropical  Ame- 
rica, with  Artanthe  adunca. — Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 

Of  all  vegetable  condiments,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  is  black  pepper. ...  In  the  language 
of  that  part  of  Malabar  which  is  more  especially  the 
native  country  of  the  black  pepper  plant,  its  name 
is  '  malago.'  This  language  is  the  Malayalam  ;  in 
Sanskrit  its  name  is  1  maricha,'  corrupted  in  Hindi 
into '  lnirch' ;  in  Persian  it  is  '  pilpil,'  and  the  same  in 
Arabic. . .  .  The  Persian  word  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
taken  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  oddly  enough  it  does 
not  come  from  the  name  of  the  black  pepper,  but 
from  that  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the 
long  pepper,  which  in  Sanskrit  is '  pipala'  or '  pipli.' 
All  the  European  names  obviously  come  from  the 
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Persian,  for  it  was  through  Persia  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  most  probably  first  received  their  ear- 
liest supply,  although  in  later  times  it  would,  no 
doubt,  come  chiefly  by  the  easier  route  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  through  Egypt.  In  Greek  we  have  the  name 
as  peperi,  the  form  of  the  word  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  the  Persian.  In  the  Latin,  taken  from 
the  Greek,  the  word  becomes  piper,  and  hence  all 
the  European  names,  as  the  Italian  pepe,  the  Span- 
ish piiniento,  the  French  poivre,  the  English  pepper, 
the  Hutch  piper,  and  the  German  pfeffers. . . .  How 
the  name  comes  to  be  derived  from  the  long,  and 
not  the  black,  pepper,  is,  I  think,  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  Hindus  of 
Northern  India  had  become  earlier  acquainted  with 
the  Ions  than  with  the  black  pepper,  the  growth  of 
which  has  a  much  wider  geographical  range.  This 
view  is  conformable  to  fact,  for  the  long  pepper 
plant  is  found  both  wild  and  cultivated  as  far  north 
as  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  even  extending 
to  the  first  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  Long  pepper 
would,  therefore,  be  the  article  which  the  Persians 
would  receive  in  the  course  of  trade  with  India,  and 
most  probably  it  would  hence  be  the  commodity 
first  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the 
names  of  peperi  and  piper. — Craivf urd,  in  Ethnolo- 
gical Transactions,  On  the  History  and  Migration 
of  Cultivated  Plants  used  as  Condiments. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  exclusive  American  origin  of 
the  plant  [capsicum]  is  founded  on  the  supposed 
absence  of  any  specific  name  for  it  in  the  Asiatic 
languages.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  of  the  oriental 
languages  to  give  a  generic  name  to  a  whole  family 
of  plants,  and  to  distinguish  the  kinds  which  come 
under  it  by  characteristic  epithets.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  all  the  plants  having  the  general 
properties  of  black  pepper ;  but  the  practice  is  not 
general,  and  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  the 
Sanskrit  and  vernacular  tongues  of  Northern  India 
the  generic  name  is  '  maricha,'  and  to  distinguish 
the  species  we  have,  as  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
added  to  it  the  epithets  '  round '  and  '  long,'  and  for 
the  capsicum  '  red '  pepper.  The  same  practice  ob- 
tains in  the  Malay  language,  in  which  the  generic 
term  is  'lada,'  followed  by  the  same  epithets  of 
round,  long,  and  red,  with  '  tailed '  for  the  cubebs. 
In  the  Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  special 
names  for  the  different  kinds.  Thus  the  generic 
name  for  the  pepper  in  the  Sanskrit  becomes  in  the 
Javanese  the  specific  name  for  black  pepper;  '  ku- 
mukus '  is  that  for  the  cubeb.  and  the  capsicum  has 
two  special  names,  '  lombok  '  and  '  chabe.'  Mr. 
Brown  founds  his  opinion  of  the  American  origin  of 
the  capsicum  on  the  belief  that  the  name  chili,  said 
to  belong  to  the  Aztec  or  Mexican,  is  applied  by  the 
Malays  to  the  generic  term.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  for  this  word  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Malay  language. — Ibid. 

Pepper-dulse,  s.  [two  words.]  Edible 
alga,  or  sea-weed,  so  called. 

Rhodomenia  palmata,  the  dulse  of  the  Scotch, 
dillesk  of  the  Irish,  and  saccharine  fucus  of  the 
Icelanders,  is  consumed  in  considerable  quantities 
throughout  the  maritime  countries  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  .  .  .  Lau- 
rencia  pinnatifida,  distinguished  for  its  pungency, 
and  hence  called  pepper-dulse,  is  eaten  in  Scotland  ; 
and  even  now,  though  rarely,  the  old  cry,  '  Buy 
dulse  and  tangle '  may  be  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Pepper,  v.  a. 

1.  Sprinkle  with  pepper  :  (used  metaphori- 
cally in  the  extracts). 

Note  the  lining  of  the  royal  robe, 
Its  powder'd  ermine,  pepper'd  too  with  stings, 
That,  like  a  nettle,  make  the  wearer  rub. 

Sir  J.  Dailies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sien.S.  4  b. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came ; 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

2.  Beat ;  mangle  with  blows  or  shot. 

I  have  pepper'd  two  of  them  ;  two  I  have  paid,  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Thou  art  hurt. — I  am  pepper'd ; 
I  was  i'  the  midst  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all  hands ; 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head  ;  it  rings  yet ; 
Never  so  thresh'd:  do  you  call  this  fameV 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 
Pepperbox,  s.    Box  for  holding  pepper. 

I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house ; 
he  cannot  'scape  me  ;  'tis  impossible  he  should  ;  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a 
pepperbox. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iii.  5. 

Peppertorand.  s.  In  Botany  and  Agricul- 
ture. Blight  of  corn  so  called,  being  a 
fungus  of  the  genus  Tilletia  (species, 
Carus). 

Peppercorn,  s.  Anything  of  inconsiderable 
value. 

Our  performances,  though  dues,  are  like  those 
peppercorns  which  freeholders  pay  their  landlord  to 
acknowledge  that  they  hold  all  from  him. — Boyle. 
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Folks  from  mud-wall'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq. 
Used  adjectivally:  (i.e.  '  a  peppercorn  renV). 

Peppering-,  part.  adj.  Hot ;  fiery  ;  angry. 
I  resented  highly  that  he  [Lord  Lansdown]  should 
complain  of  me  before  he  spoke  to  me.  I  sent  him 
a peppering  letter;  and  would  not  summon  him  by 
a  note,  as  I  did  the  rest ;  nor  ever  will  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  him  till  he  begs  my  pardon.— Swift, 
Journal:  1711. 

Peppermint,  s.    Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Mentha,  or  mint;  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint ...  is  used  not  merely  as  a  sauce,  but  as  an 
aromatic  and  carminative  in  the  form  of  oil  of  Spear- 
mint and  spearmint  water.  Pennyroyal  .  .  .  has 
similar  qualities ;  but  the  most  useful  among  them 
is  peppermint,  an  aromatic  stimulant,  and  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  the  mints.  The  volatile  oil  is  some- 
times taken  as  an  antispasmodic:  it  is  what  gives 
their  flavour  to  peppermint  lozenges. — Lindley,  Ve- 
getable Kingdom. 
Pepperwort.  s.  In  Botany.  Cryptogamous 
native  plant  of  the  genus  Pilularia. 

Like  Pilularia  and  Marsilea,  they  [Salvinia  and 
Azolla]  have  two  distinct  kinds  of  reproductive 
bodies  enclosed  in  involucres,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  main  feature  by  which  the  pepperworis  are 
known  as  an  order  from  Lycopodiacese. .  .  .  The 
pepperworis  evidently  approach  the  clubmosses 
through  Isoetes,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  the 
one  order,  sometimes  to  the  other.   Their  genus 
Azolla  seems  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  Junger- 
manniacea;. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Peppery,  adj.     Having  the  character  of, 
abounding  in,  pepper  :   (applied  to  the 
temper,  hot). 
Pepsine.  s.    See  extract. 

This  remarkable  fluid  [the  gastric  juice]  seems  to 
contain  hardly  any  principle  capable  of  accounting 
for  its  solvent  power.  According  to  Wasmann  and 
other  chemists  it  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  pep- 
sine, which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  food,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  well- 
washed  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig. 
According  to  Liebig,  however,  pepsine,  as  a  distinct 
compound,  does  not  exist.  The  solution  of  the  lining 
membrane,  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  certainly  dissolves  albumen  and  fibre,  if  kept  in 
contact  with  them  out  of  the  body  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  none  of  these  effects  takes  place 
unless  the  membrane  has  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition. — 'Turner, 
Elements  of  Chemistry :  1847. 
Peptic,  adj.  [Gr.  ir'tnro)  =  I  cook,  digest.] 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  digestion  : 
(' Peptic  Precepts'  is  the  title  of  a  work  on 
digestion,  by  Dr.  Kitchener). 
Per-.    As  the  first  element  in  a  compound ; 

Lat.  per=  through,  thoroughly. 
Per-cent.  adj.    [Lat.  per  =  by,  through,  ac- 
cording to  +  centum,  abbreviated  into  cent. 
=  hundred.]    By  the  hundred. 

We  have  now  to  call  attention  to  the  definition  of 
an  expression  which  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
confusion  in  Economics.  Every  one  knows  what 
rate  of  interest  is.  When  people  speak  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  they  always  mean  that  HI.  is  given 
for  the  use  of  1002.  for  some  given  time— as  a  year. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  can  have  no  conception 
of  what  rate  of  interest  is,  unless  we  are  told  in 
what  time  it  accrues.  .  .  .  Malthus  defines  rate  of 
profit  to  be  the  percentage  proportion  which  the 
value  of  the  profits  of  any  capital  bears  to  the  value 
of  such  capital. — Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Banking,  ch.i.  §  21. 
Peract.  v.  a.  Perform  ;  practise.  Obsolete. 
In  certain  sports  called  Floralia  divers  insolencies 
and  strange  villainies  were  peracted. — Summary  of 
Du  Bartas,  p.l  t'J:  1621. 
Peracute.  s.    Very  sharp  ;  very  violent. 

Malign,  continual  peracute  fevers,  after  most  dan- 
gerous attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the  ardent  heat. 
— Harvey. 

Peradventure.  adv.    Perhaps;  maybe;  by 
chance. 

That  wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either, 
was  such  peradventure  as  had  been  no  whit  less  un- 
lawful.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

As  you  return,  visit  my  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renewed ;  peradventure  I  will  with 
you  to  court.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iii.  2. 

What  peradventure  may  appear  very  full  to  me, 
may  appear  very  crude  and  maimed  to  a  stranger. — 
Sir  K.  Digby. 
Used  suhstantivally.    Doubt ;  question. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
without  all  peradventure  their  practices  justly  may. 
—South,  Sermons. 
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Peragration.  s.     [Lat.  peragratio,   -onis  ; 
peragro,  pass.  part,  peragrutus,  quasi  per 
agi  os,  i.e.  as  if  over  the  fields  (Forcellini)]. 
Act  of  passing  through  any  state  or  space. 
A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiac  unto  the 
same  again,  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-seven 
days  and  eight  hours. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  moon  has  two  accounts  which  are  her  months 
or  years  of  revolution  ;  one  her  periodic  month,  or 
month  of  peragration,  which  chiefly  respects  her 
own  proper  mot  ion  or  place  in  the  zodiack,  by  which 
she  like  the  sun  performs  her  revolution  round  the 
zodiack  from  any  one  point  to  the  same  again. — 
Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

Perambulate,  v  a.  [Lat.  ambulo  =  walk  ; 
pass.  part,  ambulatus  ;  ambulatio,  -onis.] 

1 .  Walk  through  ;  survey  by  passing  through. 

Persons  the  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to  view 
and  perambulate  Irish  territories,  and  thereupon  to 
divide  and  limit  the  same.— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Visit  the  boundaries  of  a  parish. 
Perambulation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over. 

The  duke  looked  still  for  the  coming  back  of 
the  Armada,  even  when  they  were  wandering  and 
making  their  perambulation  of  the  northern  seas. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Travelling  survey. 

France  is  a  square  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
traverse,  thronging  with  such  multitudes,  that  the 
general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambulation,  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  millions. — Howell. 

3.  District ;  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

It  might  in  point  of  conscience  be  demanded  by 
what  authority  a  private  person  can  extend  a  per- 
sonal correction  beyond  the  persons  and  bounds  of 
his  own  perambulation  ! — Ilolyday. 

4.  Annual  survey  of  parish  bounds. 

An  exhortation  to  be  spoken  to  such  parishes, 
where  they  use  their  perambulation  in  rogation- 
week,  for  the  oversight  of  their  bounds  and  limits 
of  their  town. — Homilies,  liogation  Week. 

Perambulation  [is]  a  travelling  through  or  over; 
as  perambulations  of  the  forest  is  the  surveyingor 
walking,  about  the  forest,  and  the  utmost  limits  of 
it;  by  justices,  or  other  officers  thereto  assigned,  to 
set  down  and  preserve  the  metes  and  bounds  there- 
of. Perambulation  of  parishes  is  to  be  made  by 
the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  by 
going  round  the  same  once  a  year,  in  or  about  Ascen- 
sion week :  and  the  parishioners  may  well  justify 
going  over  any  man's  land  in  their  perambulation, 
according  to  usage ;  and  it  is  said,  may  abate  all 
nuisances  in  their  way.  There  is  also  a  perambu- 
lation of  manors. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

Perambulator,  s. 

1.  Wheel  for  measuring  roads  :  pedometer. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  either  with  an  instru- 
ment and  chain,  or  else  with  a  perambxdator  or 
measuring  wheel. — Allingham,  On  Maps,  §  5. 

2.  Small  chaise,  propelled  by  hand,  for  taking 
children  in  the  open  air. 

Percase.  adv.  Perchance  ;  perhaps :  (case 
and  chance  translating  each  other  ;  indeed, 
being  the  same  words ;  the  first  Latin, 
casus,  the  second  French). 

They  threw  percase 
The  dead  body  to  be  devoured  and  torn 
Of  the  wild  beasts.  Tancred  and  Gismnnda. 

(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
A  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  solitudine,  and 
not  only  in  theatro,  though  percase  it  will  be  more 
strong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which  is  dou- 
bled by  reflection. — Bacon. 

Perceant.  adj.     [Fr.  percant,  pres.  part,  of 
percer  =  pierce.]     Piercing  ;  penetrating. 
Obsolete. 

"Wonderous  quick  and  perseant  was  his  spright 
As  eagle's  eyes,  that  can  behold  the  sun.  Spenser. 

Perceivable,  adj.  Perceptible  :  (the  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  as 
fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  minds  will  follow  one  an- 
other, seems  to  stand  still ;  as  the  hands  of  clocks. — 
Locke. 

That  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as 
perceivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  termination 
of  colour. — Id. 

Perceivance.  s.  Pow  er  of  perceiving.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  senses  and  common  perceivance  might  carry 
this  message  to  the  soul  within,  that  it  is  neither 
easeful,  profitable,  nor  praiseworthy,  in  this  life  to 
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do  evil. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government 
■urged  against  Prelacy. 

Hast  thou  any  perceivance  of  these  things,  and 
do  they  make  any  impression  upon  thy  mind? — 
Translation  of  Bocthius,  p.  IS:  Oxon.  1074. 

Perceive,  v.  a.     [Fr.  percevoir ;   Lat.  per- 

ci/jio  ;  pres.  part,  percipiens,  -entis;  pass. 

part. perceptus ;  pcrccptio,  -onis,  from  cupio 

=  take.] 

1.  Discover  by  some  sensible  effects. 

Consider, 

"When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

2.  Know ;  observe. 

Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they  so  reasoned 
within  themselves. — Mark,  ii.  8. 

His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not; 
and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it  not 
of  them. — Job,  xiv.  21. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  still 
in  the  dark.— Locke. 

How  do  they  come  to  know  that  themselves  think, 
when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it  ? — /(/. 

3.  Be  affected  by. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection 
of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below. 
— Bacon. 

Perceiver.  s.     One  who  perceives  or  ob- 
serves. 

"Which  estimation  they  have  gained  among  weak 
perceivers. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

Percentage,  s.    Rate  or  proportion  of  one 

division,  consisting  of  a  hundred  objects,  to 

the  other. 

(For  example  see  P  e  r  -  c  e  n  t,  where  the  construc- 
tion is  adjectival.) 
Perceptibility,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or 
mind  ;  state  of  being  perceptible. 

2.  Perception  ;  power  of  perceiving.  Cata- 
clirestic. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  the 
reason. — Dr.  II.  More. 
Perceptible,  adj. 

1.  Capable  of  being  perceived. 

No  sound  is  produced  but  with  a  perceptible  blast 
of  the  air,  and  with  some  resistance  of  the  air 
strucken. — Bacon.  > 

When  I  think,  remember,  or  abstract;  these  in- 
trinsick  operations  of  my  mind  are  not  perceptible 
by  my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling. — Sir 
31.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

It  perceives  them  immediately,  as  being  imme- 
diately objected  to  and  perceptible  to  the  sense ;  as 
I  perceive  the  sun  by  my  sight. — Ibid. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the 
large,  open  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  studying 
too  much  the  finer  nerves. — Pope. 

An  entity  is  a  denomination  in  the  import  of 
which  every  subject  matter  of  discourse,  for  the  de- 
signation of  which  the  grammatical  part  of  speech 
called  a  noun-substantive  is  employed  may  be  com- 
prised. Entities  may  be  distinguished  into  percep- 
tible and  inferential.  An  entity,  whether  perceptible 
or  inferential,  is  either  real  or  fictitious. — Bcntham, 
A  Fragment  on  Ontology,  eh.  i.  §  1. 

2.  Capable  of  perception.  Rare. 

The  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  becomes 
more  perceptible  of  happiness  or  misery. — Bishop 
Greene,  Four  Last  Things,  p.  6. 

Perceptibly,  adv.   In  a  perceptible  manner; 
visibly. 

The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week. — Pope. 
Perception,  s.  [Lat.  perceptio,  -onis  ;  per- 
cipio  (per  +  capio  =  I  take) ;  pass.  part,  per- 
ceptus.] Power  of  perceiving  ;  knowledge  ; 
consciousness. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not 
conscious  of  its  own  existence. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a 
passion  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  any  thing ;  as  when  I  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  or  heat.—  Watts. 

Perception,  conception,  apprehension.  When  per- 
ception has  place,  the  source  or  perceptible  object 
from  which  it  is  derived  being  an  individual  por- 
tion of  matter  or  real  corporeal  entity— a  body 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  a  body,  impres- 
sions are  at  the  time  in  question  made  on  sense 
— on  some  one  or  more  of  all  of  the  senses  to  the 
cognizance  of  which  the  object  stands  exposed.  Of 
the  perception  thereupon  obtained,  these  impres- 
sions are  the  immediate  object  and  subject.  Tho  body 
itself,  i.e.  the  existence  of  it,  is  but  in  a  secondary 
and  comparatively  remote  way  the  object  or  subject 
of  perception.  Of  this  supposed  source  of  the  per- 
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ccptions  that  are  experienced,  the  existence  is, 
strictly  speaking,  rather  a  subject  of  inference  than 
of  perception. — Benthatn,  Logic,  eh.  ii.  §  4. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  we  allow.  Ilut  these  do  not 
affect  its  possibility;  and  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  by  a  more  sedulous  examination  of  the 
phenomena.  The  distinction  of  perception  proper 
from  sensation  proper,  in  other  words  of  the  objective 
from  the  subjective  in  this  act,  Iteid,  after  other 
philosophers,  has  already  turned  to  good  account ; 
but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still  more  success- 
ful, had  he  discovered  the  law  which  universally 
governs  their  manifestation  : — That  perception  and 
sensation,  the  objective  and  subjective,  though  both 
always  co-existent,  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
each  other. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discursions  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform. 

Sensation,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
consciousness  which  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the 
bodily  organs  of  sense.  Perception,  too,  has  been  used 
by  various  writers  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  sense, 
sometimes  as  synonymous  with  consciousness  in 
general,  sometimes  as  limited  to  the  apprehensions 
of  sense  alone.  Under  the  latter  limitation  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  make  a  further  restriction 
and  to  distinguish  between  sensation  proper  and 
perception  proper.  Sensation  proper  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  certain  affections  of  our  body  as  an 
animated  organism.  Perception  proper  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  our  body  as  a  material 
organism,  and  therefore  as  extended.  The  sensative 
organism  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view: 
— 1.  As  belonging  to  the  ego,  or  conscious  subject, 
which,  in  its  actual  concrete  existence,  is  susceptible 
of  consciousness  only  in  and  by  its  relation  to  a 
bodily  organism.  2.  As  belonging  to  the  non-ego, 
a  material  object  of  consciousness,  from  which  the 
mind,  as  an  abstract  immaterial  being,  is  logically 
separable ;  though,  in  actual  consciousness,  the  two 
are  always  united.  The  bodily  organism  is  thus  the 
debateable  land  between  self  and  non-self.  In  one 
sense,  my  eye  is  one  part  of  my  conscious  self;  for 
sight  is  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  sight  cannot 
exist  except  by  means  of  the  eye.  In  another  sense, 
my  eye  is  not  a  part  of  myself;  for  a  man  whose 
eyes  are  put  out  continues  to  be  the  same  person  as 
before.  Hence,  the  organism,  as  the  vehicle  of  sen- 
sation, exhibits  in  the  same  act  attributes  of  mind 
and  attributes  of  body.  In  the  former  point  of  view 
the  act  of  sensitive  consciousness  is  regarded  as  a 
sensation ;  in  the  latter  as  a  perception.  Perception 
is  sometimes  defined  as  '  the  knowledge  we  obtain 
by  means  of  our  sensations,  of  the  qualities  of  mat- 
ter.' This  definition  may  be  admitted,  if  matter  is 
understood  as  comprehending  our  own  bodily  or- 
ganism, as  well  as  the  extra-organic  objects  to  which 
it  is  related.  The  former  is  the  only  kind  of  matter 
that  is  immediately  cognisable  by  the  senses.  The 
existence  of  a  material  world,  distinct  from,  though 
related  to,  our  organism,  is  made  known  to  us,  not 
by  the  senses  themselves,  but,  as  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  by  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  Sensation 
and  perception  as  above  explained,  are  always  corre- 
lative to  each  other ;  every  sense  being  accompanied 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  the  sensative 
organism,  and  this  consciousness  being  ^perception. 
But,  though  always  co-existent,  they  are  not  pro- 
portionally co-existent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sensa- 
tion, when  it  rises  above  a  certain  low  degree  of 
intensity,  interferes  with  the  perception  of  its  rela- 
tions, by  concentrating  the  consciousness  on  its  ab- 
solute affection  alone.  Hence,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, from  whom  the  above  remark  is  taken  has 
enunciated  the  important  rule,  that,  above  a  certain 
point,  the  stronger  the  sensation  the  weaker  the 
perception;  and  the  distincter  the  perception,  tho 
less  obtrusive  the  sensation.  In  other  words,  though 
perception  proper  and  sensation  proper  exist  only 
as  they  co-exist,  in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  their 
existence,  they  are  always  found  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  each  other.  —  Mansel,  Metaphysics,  pp.  G7-70: 
1SG0. 

2.  Notion  ;  idea. 

By  tho  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Origina- 
tion of  Mankind. 

3.  State  of  being  affected  by  something. 

Great  mountains  have  &  perception  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  "Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night  caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief.— Bacon. 

This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which  should  comfort  them, 
though  at  a  distance. — Id. 

Perceptive,  adj.    Having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth :  the  soul  is 
awake  and  solicited  by  external  motions,  for  some 
of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  most 
silent  repose  and  obscurity  of  night :  what  is  it  then 
that  prevents  our  sensations? — Glanville. 

Whatever  the  least  real  point  of  the  essence  of  the 
perceptive  part  of  the  soul  does  perceive,  every  real 
point  of  the  perceptive  must  perceive  at  once. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
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Perceptivity,  s.    Power  of  perception  or 
thinking. 

When  the  body  is  quite  wearied  out,  conscious- 
ness and  perceptivity  do  not  leave  the  soul. — A. 
Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,  i.  352 :  1737. 

Although  there  be  the  difference  of  life  and  per- 
ceptivity between  the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a 
difference  which  enters  not  into  the  account.—  Paley, 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  iv.  §  2. 

Perch,  s.  Native  freshwater  fish  so  called  of 
the  genus  Perca. 

[The]  perch  [is  a]  fish  of  prey,  that,  like  the  pike 
and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth,  he  dare 
venture  to  kill  and  destroy  several  other  kinds  of 
fish  :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hog  back,  which  is  armed 
with  stiff  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed  with  thick 
hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on  his  back;  he 
spawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is  held  very  nutritive. 
— I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  chosen  the  perch  as  represent- 
ing the  type  of  his  first  genus  Perca,  but  has  sepa- 
rated from  that  genus,  as  it  was  established  by 
Linnaeus,  several  species,  on  account  of  certain  va- 
riations which  the  generic  characters  and  descrip- 
tions hereafter  appended  to  such  as  are  British  will 
sufficiently  explain.  The  perch  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  Aristotle  has  described  its  habits 
under  the  name  of  irepxri.  It  was  the  perca  of  the 
Romans ;  and  is  called  pefgesa  in  Italy,  perscke  in 
Prussia,  la  perche  in  Prance,  and  perch  in  England. 
— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

Perch,  s.  [Fr.  perche ;  from  Lat.  pertica.~] 
Measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half;  pole. 

[A]  perch  [is]  a  rod  or  polo  of  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  whereof  forty  in  length  and  four  in 
breadth  make  an  acre  of  ground.  But  by  the  cus- 
toms of  several  counties  there  is  a  difference  in  this 
measure ;  in  Staffordshire  it  is  twenty-four  feet ;  and 
in  the  forest  of  Sherwood  twenty-five  feet,  the  foot 
there  being  eighteen  inches  long;  and  in  Hereford- 
shire a  perch  of  ditching  h  twenty-one  feet ;  the 
perch  of  walling  sixteen  feet  and  a  half ;  and  a  pole 
of  denshiered  ground  is  twelve  feet.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Perch.  5.  Something  on  which  birds  roost 
or  sit. 

When  at  night  I  feel  your  tender  side, 
Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride, 
Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind 
That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  421. 
Perch,  v.  n.    Sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 
He  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

Spenser. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
That  wrens  make  prey,  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
The  morning  muses  perch  like  birds  and  sing 
Among  his  branches.  Crashaw. 

Let  owls  keeps  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch 
upon  the  upper  boughs. — South,  Sermons. 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  295. 
Glory  like  the  dazzling  eagle  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver :  in  the  Granick  flood, 
When  Fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore, 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore. 

Lee,  Alexander  the  Great. 
Perch,  v.  a.    Place  on  a  perch. 

It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  you  could 
perch  yourself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high 
steeple.— Dr.  H.  More. 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  tame  villatick  fowl. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1692. 

Perchance,  adv.    Perhaps ;  peradventure. 
How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? — 
Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Finding  him  by  nature  little  studious,  she  chose 
rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth ;  as 
dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  per- 
chance at  a  courtier's  life. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  the  other. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Percher.  s.    In  Zoology.    One  of  an  order 
of  birds  that  perch  upon  trees  ;  insessorial. 
Percher.  s.    Paris  candle  used  in  England 
in  ancient  times  ;  larger  sort  of  wax  candle, 
which  was  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 

And  in  her  hand  a  percher  light  the  nurse  bears 
up  the  staire. 
Old  Play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.   See  Malone. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Percipient,  adj.  [Lat.  percipiens,  -entis ; 
pres.  part,  of  percipio  =  perceive.]  Per- 
ceiving ;  having  the  power  of  perception. 
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No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them  ;  yet  these  cautious  and  quicksighted  gentle- 
men can  wink  and  swallow  this  sottish  opinion 
about  percipient  atoms. — Bentley. 

Sensation  and  perception  are  not  inherent  in  mat- 
ter as  such  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  every  stock  or  stone 
would  be  a  percipient  and  rational  creature.— Id. 
Percipient,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  has 
the  power  of  perceiving. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  which  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense  properly  so  called,  and  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  of  corporeal  impressions. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 
Perciose.  s.    Conclusion  ;  last  part.  Obso- 
lete. 

By  the  perciose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is  un- 
derstood for  such  an  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Percolate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  percolatus,  pass.  part, 
of  percolo  =  strain,  filter  through  ;  percola- 
tio,  -o?iis.]    Strain  through. 

The  evidences  of  fact  are  •percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Man- 
kind. 

Percolate,  v.  n.  Pass  through  interstices ; 
filter. 

Through  these  tissues  the  juices  freely  percolate. 
. .  .  They  act  as  percolators. — Henfrcy,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  G.")3. 
Percolation.  s. 

1.  Act  of  straining ;  purification  or  separa- 
tion by  straining. 

Experiments  touching  the  straining  and  passing 
of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  call  percolation. 
Bacon. 

Water  passing  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  is 
rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by  any 
percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  saline  particles 
will  pass  through  a  tenfold  liltro. — Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Passage  through  the  interstices  of  a  po- 
rous substance. 

Percolator,  s.    Strainer  ;  filter. 

(For  example,  see  under  Percolate.) 
Percuss,  v.  a.    Strike.  Hare. 

Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise ;  as  in  blow- 
ing of  the  fire  by  bellows;  and  so  likewise  flame 
percussing  the  air  strongly.— Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

We  do  love  to  cherish  lofty  spirits, 
Such  as  percuss  the  earth,  and  bound 
With  an  erected  countenance  to  the  clouds. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Percussion,  s.    [Lat.  percussio,  -onis ;  per- 
cutio  =  strike ;  pres.  part.  percutie?is,  -  entis  ; 
pass.  part,  percussus.l 

1.  Act  of  striking  ;  stroke. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
Some  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are,  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.— Id.,  Essays,  Of 
Envy. 

The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
percussion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
place  of  percussion  in  concentrick  spheres  to  great 
distances. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Marbles  taught  him  percussion  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  tops  the  centrifugal  motion.— Arbuth- 
not  and  Pope. 

Common  in  composition,  (as,  1  percussion- 

cap,'  ' percussion-lock'1). 

2.  Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 

In  double  rhymes  the  percussion  is  stronger. — 
Rymer. 

3.  In  Medicine.    See  extracts. 

Auscultation  signifies  the  investigation  of  internal 
diseases  through  the  sense  of  hearing :  and  it  is  es- 
pecially applicable,  for  reasons  which  I  either  have 
stated  or  will  state,  to  the  study  of  thoracic  diseases. 
In  its  full  meaning  it  includes  all  that  we  learn  by 
listening  to  a  cough,  and  all  that  we  gather  by 
striking  the  chest,  and  attending  to  the  resulting 
sound.  But  in  general,  the  term  percussion  is  used 
to  express  this  last  mode  of  eliciting  information, 
although  the  information  is  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear ;  while  the  term  auscultation 
denotes  the  art  of  distinguishing  diseases  by  heark- 
ening to  internal  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ear  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  or  thinly  covered  surface  of  the 
body ;  or  by  means  of  some  conductor  of  sound  in- 
terposed between  the  ear  of  the  listener  and  the 
person  of  the  patient.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
modes,  auscultation  is  said  to  be  immediate;  in 
the  second,  mediate.  By  percussion  we  ascertain 
the  degree  of  resonance,  or  want  of  resonance,  of 
the  part  struck ;  by  auscultation  we  learn  the  quali- 
ties and  modifications  of  the  voice,  as  reflected 
through  the  chest,  and  of  the  breathing,  and  of  the 
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sounds  of  the  heart.  The  invention  of  the  method 
of  percussion  we  owe  to  the  German  Avenbrugger, 
who  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  upon  it,  which  was 
brought  into  notice  by  Corvisart,  who  translated  it. 
For  the  more  brilliant  discovery  of  auscultation  we 
are  indebted,  as  everybody  knows,  to  Laennec. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  xlvii. 

Percussion  by  the  resonance  or  non-resonance 
that  attends  it,  simply  indicates  that  air  is  or  is  not 
contained  within  the  chest,  beneath  the  part  struck. 
It  intimates  so  much,  and  no  more,  with  certainty. 
. . .  Auscultation  gives  no  intimation  absolutely  con- 
cerning the  existence  or  non-existence  of  air  within 
the  chest.  The  air  must  be  there  under  certain 
conditions  for  auscultation  to  be  able  to  detect  it  at 
all.  For  auscultation  to  detect  it  the  air  must  be 
in  motion.  If  it  be  at  rest  percussion  can  detect  it, 
but  auscultation  cannot. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham.  Lec- 
tures on  certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Percutient.  s.    Striking  ;  having  the  power 
to  strike. 

Inequality  of  sound  is  accidental,  either  from  the 
roughness  or  obliquity  of  the  passage,  or  from  the 
doubling  of  the  percutient.— Bacon. 
Perdie.  ado.     [Fr.  par  =  by  +  Dieu  =  God.] 
In  the  previous  edition  (the  word  is  one  of 
Todd's  additions)  the  spelling  is  perdy. 
Against  this,  there  is  (a.)  the  authority, 
whatever  it  may  be  worth,  of  one  of  the 
examples ;  and  (b.)  the  fact  of  ie  being  as 
good  a  representative  of  the  sound  of  ee 
as  y ;  and  a  better  one  of  the  original  -ieu. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  two 
-ie  best  conveys  the  accent ;  perdie  being 
much  less  likely  to  be  sounded  perde  than 
perdy. 

That  redcrosse  knight,  perdie,  I  never  slew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you  shut  out. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,iv.i. 

Perdition,  s. 

1.  Destruction;  ruin;  death. 

Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  puts  him- 
self in  triumph. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  2. 

We  took  ourselves  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition,  and  lived  most 
joyfully ;  going  abroad,  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen. — Bacon. 

Quick  let  us  part !   Perdition's  in  thy  presence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee !         Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Loss. 

There's  no  soul  lost, 
Nay  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel . . . 
Which  thou  saw'st  sink.   Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

3.  Eternal  death. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation  and  some  men's 
endless  perdition  are  things  so  opposite,  that  who- 
ever doth  alfirin  the  one,  must  necessarily  deny  the 
other. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth,  do 
after  wander  for  ever  more  in  vices  unknown,  and 
daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Perdu,  adj.    [Fr. ;  pass.  part,  of  perdi  e  = 

lose.]  Lost. 

a.  As  one  concealed,  or  in  ambush. 

Come,  call  in  our  perdues, 
We  will  away.  The  Goblins 

b.  As  one  employed  on  desperate  purposes  ; 
accustomed  to  desperate  purposes. 

A  perdue  captain, 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
Used  substantially. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
...  to  watch,  poor  perdu! 
With  this  thin  helm  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 
Another  night  would  tire  a  perdu, 
More  than  a  wet  furrow,  or  a  great  frost. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Love  and  Honour. 
Revolts  from  manhood, 
Debauched  perdues.  Widows'  Tears. 

Perdu,  adv.    Close  ;  in  ambush. 
Few  minutes  he  had  laid  in  perdue, 
To  guard  his  desp'rate  avenue, 
Before  he  heard  a  dreadful  shout. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  Ilia 
If  a  man  is  always  upon  his  guard,  and  (as  it 
were)  stands  perdu  at  his  heart.— South,  Sermons, 
vi.  455. 

If  God  keep  not  the  house  and  the  city,  in  vain 
the  builder  builds,  and  the  watchman  wakes,  and 
the  centinel  stands  perdu. — Archbishop  Sancroft, 
Sermons,  p.  81. 
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Perdulous.  adj.  Lost ;  thrown  away.  Hare. 
There  may  be  some  wandering  perdulous  wishes 
of  known  impossibilities;  as  a  man  who  hath  com- 
mitted an  offence  may  wish  he  had  not  committed 
it :  but  to  chuse  efficaciously  and  impossibly,  is  as 
impossible  as  an  impossibility. — Archbishop  Bram- 
haV,  Against  llobbes. 
Perdurable,   adj.     [Lat.  duro  =  last,  from 
=  hard.]    Lasting;  long  continued. 

Mare. 

Confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness. — Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
O  perdurable  shame;  let's  stab  ourselves. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  5. 
The  vigorous  sweat 
Potlt  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayton. 

Perdurabiy.  adv.   In  a  perdurable  manner ; 
lastingly.  Hare. 

Sure  it  is  no  sin, 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least  . . . 
If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise, 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurabiy  lined  ? 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Peregal.   adj.     [Fr.  par  =  equal  +  egul  = 
equal.]    Equal.  Obsolete. 

Whilom  thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best, 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad ; 
With  piping  and  dancing  didst  pass  the  rest. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
Peregrination,  s.    Journey  into,  or  sojourn 
in,  foreign  parts;  wandering. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their 
peregrinations. — Hammond. 

That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
peregrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. — 
— Bentley. 
Peregrinator.  s.  Traveller. 

He  makes  himself  a  great  peregrin  at  or,  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  or  improve  his  knowledge  in  natural 
things—  Oasaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incredulity  in 
Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine. 
Peregrine,  adj.    [Lat.  peregrinus  =  foreign, 
travelled,  travelling.] 

1.  Foreign,  as  opposed  to  native,  domestic, 
or  indigenous.  Rare. 

The  received  opinion  that  putrefaction  is  caused 
by  cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 
nugation. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

2.  In  Ornithology.     Applied  to  the  Falco 
peregrinus. 

The  great  docility  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  birds  are  pro- 
cured, has  rendered  them  the  most  frequent  objects 
of  the  falconer's  care  and  tuition,  and  it  is  this 
species  which  is  the  most  commonly  used  at  the 
present  day  by  those  who  still  occasionally  pursue 
the  amusement  of  hawking.  Formerly  this  sporting 
diversion  was  the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  these  birds, 
as  well  as  their  eggs,  were  preserved  by  various 
legislative  enactments.  So  valuable  were  they  con- 
sidered when  possessed  of  the  various  qualities  most 
in  request,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas 
Monson  is  said  to  have  given  one  thousand  pounds 
for  a  cast  (a  couple)  of  hawks. — Tarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 
Peregrinity.  s.  Strangeness. 

These  people,  sir,  that  Gerrard  talks  of,  may  have 
somewhat  of  a  peregrinity  in  their  dialect,  which 
relation  has  augmented  to  a  different  language ! — 
Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  p.  140:  2nd  ed. 

Mr.  Boswell  says  that  Dr.  Johnson  coined  this 
word  [peregrinity]  ;  and,  upon  being  asked  if  it 
was  an  English  one,  he  replied,  No.  See  his  '  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  It  is,  however,  an  old 
English  word ;  and,  being  inserted  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Cockeram,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in  use;  but  it  is  not 
worthy  to  be  revived. — Todd. 
Perempt.  v.  a.    [Lat.  peremptus,  pass.  part, 
of  perimo  (not  per-emo)  —cut  off,  destroy.] 
Kill;  crush;  destroy.    Rare,  though,  as 
far  as  its  form  goes,  as  good  a  word  as 
Exempt. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 
is  perempted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal ;  because 
the  office  of  the  judge  continues  after  such  instance 
is  perempted. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Peremption,  s.  Quashing;  extinction.  Ob- 
solete. 

This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual. — Aylijfe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici, 
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Peremptorily,  adv.  In  a  peremptory  man- 
ner ;  absolutely  ;  positively. 

Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily. — Daniel. 

Not  to  speak  peremptorily  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  lne 
deduce  the  means  of  the  execution. — Bacon,  Adver- 
tisement touching  a  Holy  War. 

Some  organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that 
the  extinguishment  of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  fol- 
low, but  yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim.— la.,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

In  all  conference  it  was  insisted  peremptorily, 
that  the  king  must  yield  to  what  power  was  re- 
quired.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

God's  laws  peremptorily  injoin  us,  and  the  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  Oblige  us  to  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament. — Kettlewell. 

Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge ;  but  that  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  be 
peremptorily  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other. —  Woodward. 

Never  judge  peremptorily  on  first  appearances. — 
Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Peremptoriness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Peremptory;  positiveness ;  absolute  de- 
cision ;  dogmatism. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion ;  the  other  a  posi- 
tiveness in  relating  matters  of  fact. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Self-conceit  and  peremptoriness  in  a  man's  own 
opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Peremptory,  adj. 

1.  Dogmatic;  absolute;  destroying  all  fur- 
ther expostulation. 

If  I  entertaine 
As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  lie ;  stand  not  betwixt 
my  ire 

And  what  it  aims  at.  Chapman. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  was  so  reso- 
lute and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
manifest  unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  error.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  may  have  tifty-six  exceptions  peremptory 
against  the  jurors,  of  which  he  shall  shew  no  cause. 
— Spenser. 

To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  ; 
Excuse  it  not.  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 
Not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city.  Id.,  King  John,  ii.  2. 

Though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremp- 
tory and  absolute,  whosoever  denies  Christ  shall 
assuredly  be  denied  by  him  ;  yet  still  there  is  a  tacit 
condition,  unless  repentance  intervene.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

The  more  modest  confess  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in 
our  determinations. — Collier. 

He  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremptory  and 
discouraging  manner,  were  he  not  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  taught. — Addison, 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

2.  In  Law.    See  extract. 

Peremptory  joined  with  a  substantive,  as  'action  ' 
or '  exception,'  signifies  a  final  and  determinate  act, 
without  hope  of  renewing  or  altering.  So  Fitzher- 
bert  calleth  a  peremptory  action  ;  and  a  nonsuit 
peremptory;  a  peremptory  exception,  Bracton; 
Smith  de  Rep.  Anglor.  calleth  that  a  peremptory 
exception  which  makes  the  state  and  issue  in  cause. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Perennial,  adj.  [Lat. perennis,  from  annus 
=  year.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year. 

If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 
perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 
— Clieyne. 

2.  Perpetual ;  unceasing. 

The  matter  wherewith  these  perennial  clouds  are 
raised  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.— Harvey. 

Thus  there  was  a  reality  in  their  existence  ;  some- 
thing of  a  perennial  character;  in  virtue  of  which 
indeed  it  is  that  the  memory  of  them  is  perennial.— 
Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Bos- 
well's Life  of  Johnson. 

Perennial,  as  a  possession  for  ever,  Goethe's  His- 
tory and  Writings  abide  there. — Ibid.,  Goethe. 

Perennial,  s.  In  Botany.  Plant  which  sur- 
vives more  than  two  years,  whether  it 
retains  its  leaves  or  not. 

Gardeners  generally  call  [the  perennials]  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  differ  from  annuals  and  bien- 
nials not  only  in  the  time  of  their  duration,  but 
also  in  this,  that  the  two  former  perish  as  soon  as 
they  have  flowered,  the  act  of  reproduction  exhaust- 
ing their  vital  energies.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
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tinction,  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  say  whether  a 
plant  is  a  perennial  or  not ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Agave  americana,  commonly  called  the  American 
aloe.  This  plant  is  herbaceous,  and  lives  for  many 
years;  but  when  it  flowers  it  dies:  so  that  in  one 
respect  it  is  annual,  its  whole  life  being  regarded  as 
only  one  season  of  growth  ;  in  another  respect  it  is 
truly  perennial.  Such  perennials  are  called  by  De 
Candolle  Monocarpic. — Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Perennity.  s.  Capability  of  enduring  or 
continuing  without  cessation  through  the 
year ;  perpetuity.  Rare. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and 
not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the 
perennity  of  divers  springs.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Pererration.  s.    [Lat.  erratio,  -onis  ;  erro  = 
err,  wander  ;  past  part,  erratus.']    Travel ; 
act  of  rambling  through  various  places. 
These  may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  up  and 
down  through  many  countries;  and,  after  a  long 
pererration  to  and  fro,  to  return  as  wise  as  they 
went. — Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  'Travel, 
p.  189. 

Perfect,  adj.  [Lat.  perfeclus,  pass.  part, 
of  perficio ;  perfection  -onis  ;  from  per  = 
through,  thoroughly  +facio  —  do.] 

1 .  Complete  ;  consummate  ;  finished  ;  neither 
defective  nor  redundant. 

We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  no- 
thing requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  insti- 
tuted.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  549. 

Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight 
See  far  and  wide.  Ibid.  iv.  577. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  276. 

2.  Fully  informed  ;  fully  skilful. 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies; 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  J  I.  iv.  1. 
Fair  dame  !  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  1  am  perfect. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  pri- 
vileges of  Bohemia  as  to  handle  that  part ;  and  will 
not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master. — Bacon. 

3.  Pure  ;  blameless  ;  clear ;  immaculate. 

Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. — 
Deuteronomy,  xviii.  13. 

Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright: 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.—  Psalms,  xxxvii. 
37. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

4.  Confident ;  certain. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3, 
Perfect,  s.  In  Grammar.  Tense  so  called, 
partly  of  past,  partly  of  present  time ;  it 
signifies  an  action  done  in  past  time,  but 
connected  by  its  continuance,  effect,  or 
some  similar  secondary  attribute  with  the 
present,  the  purely  past  tense  being  the 
aorist. 

Perfect.  —  Action  past,  but  connected  with  the 
preseiit  by  its  effects  or  consequences.  I  have 
written,  and  here  is  the  letter.  Expressed  in  Eng- 
glish  by  the  auxiliary  verb  have,  followed  by  the 
participle  passive  in  the  accusative  case  and  neuter 
gender  of  the  singular  number.  The  Greek  ex- 
presses this  by  the  reduplicate  perfect,  r<!-Tv<j>a  = 
I  have  beaten. — Dr.  Ii.  G.  Latham,  The  English 
Language,  §404. 

Perfect,  v.  a. 

1.  Finish;  complete;  consummate  ;  bring  to 
its  due  state. 

If  wo  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
his  love  is  perfected  in  us. — 1  John,  iv.  12. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown  ; 
With  that  I  govern'd  him  that  rules  this  isle. 

Waller. 

In  substances,  rest  not  in  the  ordinary  complex 
idea  commonly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species. — 
Locke. 

Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.— Id. 

What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take, 
What  strict  inquiries  did  he  make, 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
And  perfect  all  his  Roman  set  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  448. 
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2.  Make  skilful ;  instruct  fully. 

Her  cause  and  yours 
I'll  -perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke. 

Shakes-pear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

Perfecter.  s.    One  who  makes  perfect. 

Looking  up  unto  Jesus,  the  captain  and  perfecler 
of  our  faith. — Harrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serin.  81. 

The  person  whose  condition  marked  her  out  as 
the  defender  and  perfecter  of  our  reformation. — 
BishOp  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  Time. 

This  practice  was  altered  ;  they  offered  not  to 
Mercury,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfecter. — Broome, 
Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
Perfectibility,  s.  Capability,  or  capacity,  of 
being  made  or  becoming  perfect. 

This  word,  which  is  entirely  modern,  and  scarcely 
as  yet  admitted  in  our  language  on  classical  Eng- 
lish authority,  is  commonly  used  in  reasoning  on 
the  social  condition  of  mankind.  The  theory  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  faculties, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  many  modern  sys- 
tems, is  perhaps  nowhere  so  plainly  developed  as 
in  the  Preface  to  the  'Tableau  Historique  de  l'En- 
tendement  Humain'  of  Condorcet.— Merivale,  in 
Srande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 
Perfecting:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Rendering,  making  perfect;  developing 

into  perfection. 

He  gave  some  . . .  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints. — Ephesians,  iv.  11. 

2.  In  Printing.    See  extract. 

Perfecting  is  [the]  taking  [ofj  the  impression  from 
the  second  form  of  a  sheet,  called  also  the  Reitera- 
tion or  the  Ret. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Perfection,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  perfect. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection ;  first,  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements  or  as  orna- 
ments thereof ;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  capable 
of ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means 
here,  but  cannot  here  attain. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

It  is  a, judgement  maim'd  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature. 

Shalcespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of 
faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  —  Milton, 
Tractate  on  Education. 

No  human  understanding  being  absolutely  se- 
cured from  mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own 
nature,  it  follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but 
by  supernatural  assistance. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimension 
to  do  their  duty  in  perfection. — Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  question  is  not  whether  gospel  perfection  can 
be  fully  attained  ;  but  whether  you  come  as  near  it 
as  a  sincere  intention  and  careful  diligence  can 
carry  you.— Law. 

2.  Quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement  of 
the  utmost  excellence  or  of  great  worth. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfections  tell, 
In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  last  perfection, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
taking, which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  suffering.— Dryden. 

3.  Attribute  of  God. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  .just,  and  good,  he  must 
take  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him 
most  in  these  perfections. — Bishop  Atterbury. 
Perfectional.  adj.    Made  complete. 

Now  this  life  eternal  may  be  looked  upon  under 
three  considerations ;  as  initial,  as  partial,  and  as 
perfectional.  ...  I  call  that  perfectional,  which  shall 
be  conferred  upon  the  elect  immediately  after  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  Christ, '  Come,  ye  blessed 
children  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xii. 

Perfectionate.  v.  a.  Make  perfect ;  advance 
to  perfection.  '  A  word  proposed  by  Dry- 
den, but  not  received  nor  worthy  of  recep- 
tion.' So  stands  the  remark  of  Johnson, 
upon  which  Todd  remarks  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Butler's  '  Remains'  (though  with- 
out giving  the  instance),  and  that  he 
(Todd)  thinks  he  has  seen  it  in  still  earlier 
authors. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfectionate  the  idea,  and  advance 
their  art  above  nature  itself  in  her  individual  pro- 
ductions; the  utmost  mastery  of  human  perform- 
ance.— Dryden. 
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Perfectionatine;.  verbal  abs.    Making  per- 
fect ;  carrying  up  to  the  point  of  perfection. 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perfectionaling  of  painting. — Dryden. 

Perfectionist,  s.  One  pretending,  aspiring 
to,  believing  in,  extreme  perfection  ;  puri- 
tan. 

Amongst  the  most  seraphica]  illuminati,  and  the 
highest  puritan  perfectionists,  you  shall  find  people 
of  fifty,  threescore,  and  fourscore  years  old,  not  able 
to  give  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you  might 
have  had  heretofore  from  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten. — 
South,  Sermons,  v.  35. 

Perfective,  adj.  Conducing  to  bring  to  per- 
fection :  (with  of  before  the  object). 

Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfective  of  our 
souls. — Mortimer. 

Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love;  the 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suitable 
to,  and  perfective  of  their  natures. — Bay,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Perfectively.  adv.  In  a  perfective  manner. 
As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect, 
so  perfectively  in  the  fancy ;  so  that  virtue  is  the 
force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and 
passions  to  a  good  end. — Grew. 

Perfectly,  adv.  In  a  perfect  manner ;  to- 
tally ;  wholly ;  completely. 

Cliawing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil,  when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of 
respiration. — Boyle. 

Words  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  can- 
not introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
simple  ideas. — Locke. 

We  know  bodies  and  their  properties  most  per- 
fectly.— /(/. 

Perfectness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfect. 

1.  Completeness;  consummate  excellence; 
perfection. 

How  then  can  mortal  tongue  hope  to  express 
The  image  of  such  endless  perfectness  1 

Spenser,  Hymns. 
The  greatest  aim  of  perfectness  men  lived  by. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Valeutinian. 
Use  makes  perfectness. 

lid.,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

2.  Goodness ;  virtue. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 
— Colossians,  iii.  14-. 

3.  Skill ;  accuracy. 

Is  this  your  perfectness  ? 

Shalcespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Perfidious,  adj.    [Lat.  perjia 'us;    Fr.  per- 

fide.-] 

1.  Treacherous  ; 
violated  faith. 

A  most  perfidious  slave, 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  v.  3. 
That  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious !  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

That  fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  700. 
With  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen. 

/(/.,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  308. 
To  be  perfidious  is  nothing,  so  he  may  be  secret : 
his  master  knows  him  [Judas]  for  a  traitor , — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, b.  iv. 

2.  Expressing  treachery;  proceeding  from 
treachery. 

O  spirit  accursed. 
Forsaken  of  all  good,  I  see  thy  fall 
Determined,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involved 
In  this  perfidious  fraud. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  877. 
Perfidiously,  adv.    In  a  perfidious  manner ; 
treacherously ;  by  breach  of  faith. 

Perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome. 

Shalcespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
They  eat  perfidiously  their  words, 
And  swear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Can  he  not  deliver  us  possession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
he  should  perfidiously  renew  the  war  ? — SwiJ't,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Perfidiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfidious. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them  ; 
as  perjury,  perfidiousness,  and  ingratitude. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

Perfidy,  s.     [Lat.  perjidia.~]  Treachery; 

want  of  faith ;  breach  of  faith. 
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false  to  trust  ;  guilty  of 


Whatever  poets  may  write  ...  of  rural  innocence 
and  truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  courts,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  that  shepherds  and  ministers  are 
both  men  ;  their  nature  and  passions  the  same,  the 
modes  of  them  only  different. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  magician  Merlin  intended  to  build  a  wall  of 
brass  about  Cairmairdin;  but  being  hastily  called 
away  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  slain  by  her 
perfidy,  he  left  his  friends  still  at  work  on  this 
mighty  structure.—  Warton,  Observations  on  Spen- 
ser. 

Whilst  the  sanction  of  Swift  could  support  his 
lordship's  [Orrery's]  ill  founded  claims  to  genius, 
boundless  was  the  respect  which  he  professed  to 
entertain  for  his  literary  patron;  but  when  the 
venerable  pile  was  mouldering  in  the  dust,  the  ritrlit 
honourable  biographer  erected  on  the  ruins  a  temple 
to  Perfidy  ;  and  though  he  had  not  even  the  courage 
of  the  ass  to  insult  the  dying  lion,  yet,  monster- 
like, he  preyed  upon  the  carcass.  —  M.  Berkeley, 
Literary  Relics,  p.  xvi. 

Perfix.  v.  a.    Fix;  appoint.  Rare. 

Come,  shake  bauds  again  then, 
And  take  heed  as  you're  gentlemen,  this  quarrell 
Sleep  till  the  hour  perfixt. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
iii.  8.  (Rich.) 

Perflate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pcrflatus,  pass.  part,  of 
perjlo  =  blow  through  ;  pcijtutio,  -onis.] 
Blow  through.  Hare. 

If  eastern  winds  did  perflate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air. — 
Harvey. 

The  first  consideration  in  building  of  cities,  is  to 
make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  perflated. — Arbuth- 
not,  On  i/ie  Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 

Perflation,  s.  Act  of  blowing  through. 
Hare. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  give 
motion  to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the 
mines. —  Woodward. 

Perfoliate,   adj.    [Lat.  folium  =  leaf.]  In 
Botany.    Term  applied  when  the  bases  of 
two  opposite  leaves  are  so  united  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  single  leaf  perforated 
by  a  stem  :  (the  rare  word  thorough- wax, 
the  name  of  the  Bupleurum  perfoliatum, 
is  an  approximate  synonym;  wax  =  grow). 
Special  terms  are  also  required  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  base  of  the  leaf.   Thus  cordate  at 
the  base  may  be  added  to  ovate,  elliptical  or  other 
form  where  this  condition  exists ;  if  a  sessile  leaf 
has  a  cordate  base,  it  becomes  auriculate,  or  eared 
when  the  borders  are  free,  amplexicaul  or  clasping 
when  they  adhere  to  the  stem.   This  last  form  is  a 
transition  to  the  decurrent  state.   When  the  pos- 
terior lobes  of  a  sessile  leaf  extend  round  the  stem 
completely  and  become  confluent  completely,  the 
stem  appears  to  run  through  the  leaf,  and  the  leaves 
are  called  perfoliate;  when  the  basilar  lobes  of  a 
pair  of  opposite  leaves  cohere  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
produce  a  similar  condition,  the  leaves  are  termed 
connate.  Sometimes  the  base  is  gradually  narrowed 
towards  the  petiole,  and  becomes  an  attenuated 
base;  when  t lie  blade  passes  still  more  in  a  broad- 
winged  stalk,  a  spatulate  form  results. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  88. 

Perforate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perforatus,  pass.  part, 
of perforo ;  peiforatio,  -onis.~]  Pierce  with 
a  tool ;  bore. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tree  newly  budded 
without  twisting  into  an  earthen  pot  perforate  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth  ;  it 
will  yield  a  very  large  fruit. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and  per- 
forated  in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole  for 
the  rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

Worms  perforate  the  guts. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Perforated,  part.  adj.  Bored. 

A  perforated  bladder  docs  not  swell. — Boyle. 
The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores, 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore, 

Perforation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  piercing  or  boring. 

The  likeliest  way  is  the  perforation  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another,  and 
the  filling  of  the  holes. — Bacon. 

The  industrious  perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  the  third  joints  through  them.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

2.  Hole  ;  place  bored. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  spongy,  and  with 
such  perforations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk, 
are  arguments  of  providence.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 
Ml 
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Perforator,  s.    That  which,  one  who,  per- 
forates. 

The  patient  /laced  in  a  convenient  chair,  (lipping 
the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddenly  through  the  tegu- 
ments, and  withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the 
waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

Perforce,  adv. 

1.  By  violence  ;  violently. 

Guyon,  to  him  leaping,  staid 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd; 
And  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd, 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child, 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  lovely  boy. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer -Night? s  Dream,  ii.l. 
She  amazed,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling,  and  arising,  full  of  spots, 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks 
Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Peacham,  On  Poetry. 

2.  Of  necessity. 

So  forth  he'fared,  as  now  befell,  on  foot, 
Sith  his  good  steed  is  lately  from  him  gone  j 
l'atience  perforce  !  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Patience  perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog. — 
May,  Collection  of  English  Proverbs. 
Perforce,  v.  a.    Constrain ;  enforce.  Hare. 
My  furious  force  their  force  perforced  to  yield. 
Mirror  for  Magistrates.   (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Perform,  v.  a. 

1.  Execute;  do;  discharge;   achieve;  ac- 
complish. 

All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame 
for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  per- 
form what  they  did  attempt. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  will  cry  unto  God  that  performeth  all  things  for 
me. — Psalms,  lvii.  2. 

Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.— 1  Esdras,  viii.  21. 

Hast  thou,  spirit. 
Perform 'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bad  thee? 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

"What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  Id.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Thou,  my  love, 
Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care.  Dryden. 

You  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere, 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonick  year. 
Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  28. 

He  effectually  performed  his  part,  with  great 
integrity,  learning,  and  acuteness  ;  with  the  exact- 
ness of  a  scholar  and  the  judgement  of  a  compleat 
divine. —  Waterland. 

2.  Represent  upon  the  stage, 
Perform,  v.  n. 

1.  Succeed  in  an  attempt. 

When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his  very 
errours. —  Watts. 

2.  Act  a  part  upon  the  stage. 
Performable.  adj.    Practicable ;  that  may 

be  done. 

Men  forget  the  relations  of  history,  affirming  that 
elephants  nave  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions  are 
not  performable  without  them.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vtrfgar  Errours. 
Performance,  s. 

1 .  Completion  of  something  designed ;  exe- 
cution of  something  promised. 

Perform  the  doing  of  it ;  that  as  there  was  a  readi- 
ness to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance.-*-*}. 
Corinthians,  viii.  11. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Sha/.espear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time ;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation :  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act,  and  but  in  the  plainer  kind  of  people, 
the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use. — Id.,  Timon  of  Atliens, 
v.  1. 

The  only  means  to  make  him  successful  in  the 
performance  of  these  great  works,  was  to  be  above 
contempt. — South,  Sermons. 

Men  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  employments ; 
but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same  ends,  as  duti- 
ful servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  pious  perform- 
ance of  their  several  callings.— Law. 

2.  Composition;  work. 

In  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  I  can  only  be 
sure  that  'tis  the  hand  of  a  good  master ;  but  in 
your  performances  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
be  deceived. — Dryden. 

Pew  of  our  comic  performances  give  good  exam- 
ples.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

One  effect  which  we  may  probably  ascribe  in  great 
part  to  the  example  of  Hume,  was  the  attention  that 
immediately  began  to  be  turned  to  historic  compo- 
sition in  a  higher  spirit  than  had  heretofore  been 
felt  among  us,  and  that  ere  long  added  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  language  in  that  department  the 
celebrated  performances  of  Robertson  and  Gibbon. 
—Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p. 
338. 
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3.  Action  ;  something  done. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
and  other  actual  performances,  what  have  you 
heard  her  say  ? — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

4.  Representation  upon  the  stage  ;  entertain- 
ment provided  at  any  place  of  amusement. 

Two  fiddles  and  a  flute  in  the  orchestra  . . .  have 
got  through  five  overtures  since  seven  o'clock  (the 
hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 
ances), and  have  just  begun  the  sixth.  —  Dickens, 
Skelclies  by  Boz,  Private  Theatres. 
Performer.  5. 

1.  One  who  performs  anything. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer— Shakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  iii.  6. 

'2.  Actor,  or  one  who  exhibits  his  art  in  pub- 
lic entertainments. 

None  of  the  performers  could  walk  in  their  tights 
or  move  their  arms  in  their  jackets.  —  Dickens, 
Sketches  by  Boz,  Mrs.  Joseph  Porter. 
Perfumatory.  adj.  Emitting  perfume.  Hare. 
A  perf amatory  or  incense  altar. — Leigh,  Critica 
Sacra,  p.  21  4:  1(550. 
Perfume,  s.    [Fr.  parfume.~] 

1.  Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 
scents  to  other  things. 

Pomanders  and  knots  of  powder  for  drying  rheums 
are  not  so  strong  as  perfumes;  you  may  have  them 
continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  perfumes  you  can 
take  but  at  times. — Bacon. 

Perfumes,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  sen- 
sibly wasted,  yet  fill  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put  our 
nose  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is 
burned,  but  we  smell  it.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Sweet  odour  ;  fragrance. 

And  in  some  perf  tunes  is  there  more  delight. 

Sliakespear,  Sonnets. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

Your  papers 
Let  mo  have  them  very  well  perfumed, 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself 
To  whom  they  go. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Addison. 

Perfume,  v.  a.  Scent ;  impregnate  with 
sweet  scent. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
The  pains  she  takes  are  vainly  meant, 

To  hide  her  amorous  heart, 
'Tis  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent, 
The  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Granville. 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies  ! 

Pope.  Messiah. 

Perfumed,  part.  adj.  Scented  with  per- 
fumes :  (in  the  extract,  with  the  accent  on 
the  jirst  syllable). 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  coatly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Perfumer,  s. 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  perfumes. 

A  moss  the  perfumei-shavc  out  of  apple  trees,  that 
hath  an  excellent  scent.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops.  Swift. 
Perfumery,  s.    Perfumes  in  general. 

He  had  less  interest  now  in  the  chemists'  shops, 
with  their  great  glowing  bottles  (with  smaller  reposi- 
tories of  brightness  in  their  very  stoppers) ;  and  in 
their  agreeable  compromises  between  medicine  and 
perfumery,  in  the  shape  of  toothsome  lozenges  and 
virgin  honey.— Dickens,  3Iartin  Chnzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

Perfuming,  verbal  ubs.      Act  of  one  who 

scents  or  perfumes  anything;  process  by 
which  anything  is  perfumed. 

Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies ;  as  in  perfuming  of 
gloves,  whioh  sheweth  them  corporeal.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  distilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled  at  half 
with  rose  water,  take  with  some  mixture  of  a  few 
cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Perfunctorily,  adv.  In  a  perfunctory  manner. 
His  majesty  casting  his  eye  perfunctorily  upon  it, 
and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  by  mature  advice, 
no  sooner  received  it  than  lie  delivered  it  to  the  lord 
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keeper. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evidence 
of  these  proofs,  and  not  perfunctorily  pass  over  all 
the  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  written  on 
purpose  that  we  may  believe,  without  weighing 
them.— Lucas. 

Whereas  all  logick  is  reducible  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  Aristotle  very  perfunctorily ; 
of  the  fourth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all. — Baker,  On 
Learning. 

Perfunctoriness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perfunctory;  negligence;  carelessness. 
Nothing  more  frequent  than  comparative  open- 
ings of  one  another;  their  deserts,  with  the  nimble 
perfunctoriness  of  some  commentators  that  skip 
over  hard  places ;  but  their  faults,  infirmities,  or 
miscarriages,  with  descants  no  less  tedious  than 
malicious. —  iVliitlock,  Observations  on  the  present 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  454. 

Perfunctory,  adj.  [Lat.  pei-functorius,  fun- 
gor  =  discharge  ;  perfunctio  =  office,  public 
duty  :  hence  one  that  gets  discharged  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  is  got  rid  of.]  Slight ; 
careless ;  negligent. 

It  was  discerned,  indeed,  that  the  king's  meaning 
was,  after  some  ceremonies  and  perfunctory  insist- 
ing thereupon,  to  grow  apart  to  a  peace  with  tho 
French,  excluding  her  majesty. — Bacon,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Libel :  1592. 

I  have  run  over  the  citations  here  out  of  Taylor, 
and  find  scarce  one  of  those  difficulties  so  peculiar 
to  Scripture,  as  not  to  be  common  to  other  authors  : 
to  know  which  with  exactness,  as  becomes  every 
writer,  especially  a  declared  adversary  to  a  whole 
order  professing  learning,  is  no  easy  and  perfunc- 
tory matter ;  as  our  author  to  his  shame  and  sorrow 
may  hereafter  find  and  feel. — Benlley,  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis,  §  29. 

A  transient  and  perfunctory  examination  of 
things  leads  men  into  considerable  mistakes,  which 
a  more  correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have 
detected. —  Wood  ward. 

Perfuse,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perfusus  ;  pass.  part,  of 
fundo  =  pour.]  Tincture  ;  overspread.  Ob- 
solete. 

These  dregs  immediately  perfuse  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions. — Harvey,  Dis- 
course of  Consttmptions. 

Pergameneous,  adj.  Having  the  nature  or 
character  of  parchment. 

This  is  closed  by  a  pergameneous  expansion. — 
Oicen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Perec,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pergo  =  go.]  Go  on. 
Hare. 

If  thou  pergnst  thus,  thou  art  still  a  companion 
for  gallants.  —  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Perhaps,  adv.  [per  being  of  Latin,  hap  of 
German  origin,  the  compound  is  a  hybrid 
one.]    Peradventure ;  maybe. 

Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kiss'd  his  son, 
And  left  a  blessing  on  his  head, 
His  arms  about  him  spread, 

Hopes  yet  to  see  him  ere  bis  glass  be  run.  Flat  man. 

Somewhat  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps 
more  excellent  than  the  first  design,  though  Virgil 
must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takea 
place. — Dryden. 

His  thoughts  inspired  his  tongue, 
And  all  his  soul  received  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul, 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him.  Smith. 
It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon,  but  to  be 
diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know  that  God  will  in- 
fallibly reward. — Law. 
Peri-  as  a  prejix  in  composition  ;  [Gr.  mpi  = 
a.  around,  about;  b.  over,  so  as  to  indicate 
excess.]    In  its  first  sense  the  word  may 
be  adverbiul  as  wrell  as  a  preposition  ;  e.  g. 
pericardium  is  something  surrounding  the 
heart ;  while  perianth  is  a  flower,  or  floral 
envelope,  which  surrounds. 
Peri.  s.  [Persian.]    Spiritual  being,  akin  to 
the  Fairies.    The  exclusion  of  the  peris 
from  Paradise  forms  the  subject  of  a  well- 
known  division  of  Moore's  poem  of  '  Lalla 
Rookh,'  beginning — 
One  morn  a  peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate,  &c. 

T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rookh,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
Perianth,  s.  [Gr.  av0O£  =  flower.]  In  Botany. 
Flower  leaves  of  which  the  line  of  denial-- 
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cation  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  is  in 
definite. 

In  the  bracterc,  wo  often  find  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  leaf;  but  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
perianth,  this  becomes  so  much  slighter,  that  in 
most  cases  the  close  affinity  between  these  organs 
would  scarcely  be  acknowledged,  were  it  not  clearly 
perceptible  in  some  llowers. ...  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  in  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  several 
whorls  of  the  perianth  so  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
calyx  and  corolla,  and  the  separate  parts  are  de- 
scribed as  '  segments  of  the  perianth.'  In  those 
Dicotyledones  where  the  perianth  consists  of  a 
single  whorl,  it  generally  assumes  the  usual  charac- 
ters of  a  calyx  :  and  is  always  so  considered  by  most 
modern  botanists,  though  Linnaeus  and  others, 
have  described  it  as  a  corolla,  in  many  species 
where  it  happens  to  be  coloured.  —  Hensloio,  Prin- 
ciples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany, 
pt.  i.  §  93. 

Periapt,  s.  [Gr.  ojrrw  =  touch.]  Amulet; 
charm  worn  as  preservative  against  dis- 
eases or  mischief.  Obsolete. 

The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly; 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts! 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
Peribolus.  s.    [Gr.  wepifioKoc ;  iripifiaWw  = 
cast  around.]    In  Architecture.    See  ex- 
tract. 

Peribolus  [is]  a  wall  built  round  the  temples  of 
antiquity,  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  sacred  ground. 
These  walls  were  ornamented  with  architectural 
decorations,  sometimes  with  columns  forming  pe- 
ristyles. A  perfect  example  of  the  peribolus  exists 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompei;  and  remains  of 
others  are  found  at  Palmyra  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  word  was  used  for  the  walls  of  the 
atrium  of  the  church,  for  the  wall  of  enclosure  of 
the  choir  and  other  similar  enclosures—  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Pericardial,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  pericardium. 

What  then  is  the  nature,  and  what  may  be  the 
degrees,  of  the  heart's  permanent  unsoundness, 
derived  from  the  partial  effects  of  pericardial  in- 
flammation, now  come  to  be  considered.  . .  .  Con- 
sider the  effects  of  pericardial  inflammation.  They 
are  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  membrane 
itself,  the  fluid  effused  within  its  cavity,  and  the 
coagulable  lymph  adhering  to  its  surface.—  Dr.  P. 
M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xxiii. 
Pericardiac,  adj.     Pericardial,  the  latter 
being  the  commoner  word:  (with  the  sim- 
pler form  cardiac  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
cardial  being  the  rarer). 
Pericarditis,  s.    In  Pathology.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium. 

The  entire  clinical  history  of  endocarditis, or  peri- 
carditis, viewed  in  all  its  details,  is  a  very  large  and 
a  very  intricate  subject. . . .  The  pre-eminent  sign  of 
endocarditis  is  the  endocardial  murmur,  and  of 
pericarditis  theexocardial. . .  .  Before  the  exocardial 
murmur  was  made  out  and  verified,  and  clearly  dis- 
criminated from  all  other  sounds  referable  to  the 
heart,  there  was  no  certain  diagnosis  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium— Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Certain  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine,  lect.  vi. 
Pericardium,   s.    [Gr.  KapSta  =  heart.]  In 
Anatomy.  Serous  membrane  investing  and 
reflected  over  the  heart. 

A  man  may  come  unto  the  pericardium,  but  not 
the  heart  of  truth. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian 
Morals,  ii.  4. 

He  desired  us  first  of  all  to  observe  the  pericar- 
dium, or  outward  case  of  tho  heart: —  Addison, 
Spectator,  no.  2S1. 

The  pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  conick 
figure  that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the  heart 
in  its  cavity  :  its  basis  is  pierced  in  five  places,  for 
the  passage  of  the  vessels  which  enter  and  come  out 
of  the  heart :  the  use  of  the  pericardium  is  to 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  clear  water,  which  is 
separated  by  small  glands  in  it,  that  the  surface  of 
the  heart  may  not  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 
—  Quincy. 

The  heart  is  short  and  obtuse  m  the  sloths :  the 
auricles  almost  cover  the  basal  part  of  the  ventricles : 
the  pericardium  adheres  to  the  diaphragm  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  thoracic  part  of  the  post- 
caval is  short.  The  pericardium  is  not  so  attached 
in  the  armadillos,  and  the  heart  is  more  oblong  in 
shape,  with  the  apex  more  sinistrad :  the  lower 
third  forming  the  apex  is  due  wholly  to  the  left 
ventricle,  from  the  basal  part  of  which  the  right 
ventricle  projects,  like  an  appendage,  in  Dasypus 
peba.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
In  the  plural ;  meaning  the  two  surfaces, 

one  closely  adherent  to  the  heart,  the  other 

containing  it  as  a  bag. 
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Of  those  who  died  tho  per-cardia  were  non-ad- 
herent.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxi. 
Pericarp.*.  [Gr.  KapKu^  =  fruit.]  In  Botany. 
Fart  of  a  ripe  fruit  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
placenta,  i.e.  investing  the  ovules  or  seeds. 

The  part  of  the  fruit  immediately  investing  the 
seed,  and  which  originally  formed  an  ovarium, 
becomes  the  'pericarp.'  When  the  carpels  are 
separate,  the  fruit  is  termed  'apocarpous;'  but 
when  composed  of  several  adhering  carpels,  it  is 
said  to  be  '  syncarpous.'  The  pod  of  a  common  pea 
is  a  familiar  example  of  a  simple  pericarp. ...  A 
multitude  of  examples  might  be  adduced,  where  the 
compound  structure  of  the  pericarp  is  easily  refer- 
able to  an  aggregation  of  several  carpels. . .  .  The 
pericarp  is  essentially  composed  of  three  parts,  ana- 
logous to  those  in  the  leaf — two  skins,  and  the  cel- 
lular matter  between  them.  The  outer  skin  forms 
the 'epicarp,'  the  inner  the  '  endocarp,'  and  the  in- 
termediate portion  is  the  '  sarcocarp.'  . .  .  The  rasp- 
berry, the  strawberry,  and  perhaps  the  mulberry, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  bearing  a  considerable  general 
resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  first,  however, 
the  juicy  part  consists  of  numerous  distinct  and 
globular  pericarps,  each  enclosing  a  single  seed, 
which  are  seated  on  a  spongy  unpalatable  torus.  In 
the  second,  it  is  the  torus  which  becomes  pulpy, 
whilst  the  pericarps  remain  dry,  and  are  scattered 
over  its  surface  in  the  form  of  little  grains,  com- 
monly considered  as  naked  seeds. ...  In  the  mul- 
berry it  is  the  calyx  of  each  flower  which  becomes 
succulent,  and  thus  the  fruit  is  made  up  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  these  altered  calices,  each  of 
which  invests  a  dry  pericarp,  containing  the  seed. 
— llenslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  i.  §  106. 

Pericarpium.  .v.    Same  as  Per icarp. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  suste- 
nance of  animals. — Bay. 
Pericranium,  s.    [Lat.  cranium,  from  Gr. 
Kpaviov  =  skull.]  Cutaneous,  muscular,  and 
fibrous  parts  surrounding  the  skull ;  scalp. 
Having  divided  the  pericranium,  I  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

The  pericranium  is  the  membrane  that  covers  the 
skull :  it  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane  of  an 
exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers  immediately  not  only 
the  cranium,  but  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except 
the  teeth,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called  the  perios- 
teum.— Quincy. 
Periculous.  udj.  [Lat. pcriculosus.~]  Danger- 
ous ;  jeopardous ;  hazardous.  Obsolete. 
As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriveth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so  Saturn,  which  remaineth  about 
as  many  years  in  one  sign,  and  holdeth  the  same 
consideration  in  years  as  the  moon  in  days,  doth 
cause  these  periculous  periods. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Perigee,    s.      [Gr.  yi'i  =  earth,  the  earth, 
English  form  of  Perigeum.]    In  Astro- 
nomy.   That  point  in  the  heavens  wherein 
a  planet  is  said  to  be  in  its  nearest  distance 
possible  from  the  earth  ;  the  opposite  to 
Apogee. 

The  sun  in  his  apogee  is  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  1550  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  but  in 
his  perigee  1-146. — Dr.  H.  More,  Sung  of  the  Soul, 
Notes,  p.  379. 

Perigeum.  s.    Latin  form  of  Perigee. 

By  the  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the 
creation  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  the  perigeum 
or  nearest  point  in  Libra. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Perihelion,  s.  Point  in  the  firmament 
wherein  a  planet  is  in  its  nearest  position 
to  the  sun  :  (formed  like  Perigee,  the  sun 
being  taken  instead  of  the  earth ;  the  op- 
posite to  Aphelion). 

The  ancient  astronomers,  regarding  the  earth  as 
the  centre  of  tho  system,  chiefly  considered  the 
apogee  and  perigee:  the  moderns,  making  the  sun 
the  centre,  change  the  apogee  and  perigee  for 
aphelion  and  perihelion. — Bees,  Cyclopaedia,  in  voce 
Apogee. 

Perihelium.  5.  Latinised  form  of  Peri- 
helion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  16S0,  by  approaching  to 
the  sun  in  its  perihelium,  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  to  bo  50,000  years  a  cooling. — Clieyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Peril,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  periculum.'] 

1.  Danger;  hazard;  jeopardy. 

Dear  Pirocles,  be  liberal  unto  me  of  those  things 
which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  to  the  world, 
and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  of  your  perils— Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

How  many  perils  do  infold, 
The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall.  Spenser. 
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In  the  act  what  perils  shall  we  find, 
If  either  place  or  time,  or  other  course. 
Cause  us  to  alter  the  order  now  assign'd.  Daniel. 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  931. 

Strong,  healthy,  and  young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers  than  the  weak  and  old. — 
Arbuthnot. 

2.  Denunciation  ;  danger  denounced. 

I  told  her, 
On  your  displeasure's  peril, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
Peril,  v.  n.    Be  in  danger.  Obsolete. 

From  the  mixture  of  any  ungenerous  and  unbe- 
seeming motion,  or  any  soil,  wherewith  it  may  peril 
to  stain  itself. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
Perilous,  udj.    [Fr.  perilleux.~\ 

1.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  danger. 

Alterations  in  the  service  of  God,  for  that  they 
impair  the  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore  perilous 
in  common-weals,  which  have  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto  it. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity ; 
She  that  lias  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  arrows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Milton,  Comus,  420. 

Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear, 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer : 
For  perilous  the  assay,  unheard  the  toil, 
To  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  by  guile. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  533. 
Used  adverbially,  in  the  sense  of  excessively. 

Thus  was  the  accomplish'd  squire  endued 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per'lous  shrewd. 

Butler,  lludibras,  i.  1,  62.3. 

2.  Smart ;  witty. 

'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 
Perilously,  adv.     In  a  perilous  manner  j 
dangerously. 

After  a  man  is  sanctified,  he  receiveth  from  God 
another  special  grace  to  raise  him ;  even  then,  when 
he  is  most  perilously  fMiM.—Benefceld,  Sermons, 
p.  36:  1615. 

Perimeter,  s.     In   Geometry.  Bounding 
line  or  superficies  of  any  figure  or  body. 
By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  dia- 
meter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  orbit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  another  new 
colour  emerged  in  the  centre  of  the  last. — Sir  /. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Perineum,  s.    [Gr.]     In  Anatomy.  Part 

between  the  anus  and  genitals. 
Period.        [Gr.  nepiococ,,  from  ooog  =  way.] 
1.  Circuit;  time  in  which  anything  is  per- 
formed. 

Tell  these  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  tho  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  periods;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 
of  this  new  doctrine. —  Watts. 

An  increase  of  temperature  materially  accelerates 
the  period  in  which  fruits  ripen,  and  also  improves 
their  flavour. — llenslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.ii.  §  272. 

She  was  very  young;  apparently  no  more  than 
seventeen  ;  timid  and  shrinking  in  her  manner,  and 
yet  with  a  greater  share  of  self-possession  and  con- 
trol over  her  emotions  than  usually  belongs  to  a  far 
more  advanced  period  of  female  life.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzletcit,  ch.  iii. 

In  Chronology.  Stated  number  of  years  ; 
round  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
things  comprised  within  the  calculation 
shall  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  beginning. 

A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has 
a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as  it 
ends. — Holder,  Discourse  concerning  Time. 

We  style  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 
the  name  of  period ;  and  you  may  not  improperly 
call  the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epocha 
thereof.— Ibid. 
End  or  conclusion. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
There  is  nothing  so  secret  that  shall  not  be 
brought  to  light  within  the  compass  of  our  world; 
whatsoever  concerns  this  sublunary  world  in  tho 
whole  extent  of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the 
last  period.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

What  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 
Oh  1  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addison,  Cato, 
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4.  State  at  which  anything  terminates  ;  limit. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states, 
Have  certain  periods  set,  and  hidden  fates. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Light-conserving  stones  must  be  set  in  the  sun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost 
period. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

5.  Term  of  duration. 

Some  experiment  would  be  made  bow  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  pe- 
riod; as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year. 
—Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

G.  Complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to 
another. 

Periods  arc  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long  : 
for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a  pike  or 
javelin.—!?.  Jonson. 

Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  brother  ?— Yes.  and  keep  it  still ; 
Lean  on  it  safely,  not  a  period, 

Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Milton,  Comus,  5S3. 

Syllogism  is  made.use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy,  cun- 
ningly wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period. — Locke. 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words  of 
every  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in  dis- 
tinct colours. —  Watts. 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinished  period  falls. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Teriod.  v.  a.    Put  an  end  to. 

Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Shalcespcar,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

Periodic,  adj.    Same  as  Periodical. 

Was  the  earth's  periodic  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  should  miss 
of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night. — Derham. 

When  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  . . .  the 
periodic  return  of  a  plant's  flowering  has  been  fixed 
within  certain  limits,  to  a  given  month  in  the  year, 
it  requires  a  certain  lapse  of  time  before  any  altera- 
tion in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected,  can  effect  a  decided  change  in  this 
period.  Thus,  it  is  observed  that  plants  which  are 
transported  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  do  not  immediately  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  opposite  condition  of  the  seasons  in 
which  they  are  placed,  but  for  a  while  continue  to 
show  symptoms  of  flowering,  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  so  to 
do  in  their  native  climate.  .  .  .  The  usual  limits 
within  which  the  periodic  returns  of  flowering  in 
each  species  take  place,  are  always  mentioned  in  the 
Floras  of  a  given  district ;  and  Linnaeus  and  others 
have  prepared  tables  of  different  plants,  which  flower 
in  each  month  of  the  year,  under  the  title  of  Flora's 
Calendars.— Henslotv,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  249. 

These  rhythmical  actions  or  functions,  and  the 
various  compound  rhythms  resulting  from  their 
combinations,  are  in  such  adjustment  as  to  balance 
the  actions  to  which  the  organism  is  subject ;  there 
is  a  constant  or  periodic  genesis  of  forces,  which,  in 
their  kinds,  amounts,  and  directions,  suffice  to  an- 
tagonise the  forces  which  the  organism  has  con- 
stantly or  periodically  to  bear. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology,  pt.  iii. 

Periodical,  adj. 

1.  Making  a  circuit ;  making  a  revolution. 

Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  bis 
periodical  circuit  round  the  sun. —  Walts,  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind. 

2.  Happening  by  revolution  at  some  stated 
time. 

Astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  influence  of 
the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  periodical  con- 
junctions.— Bentley. 

3.  Regular;  performing  some  action  at  stated 
times. 

The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodical 
fountains  in  Switzerland  which  flow  only  at  such 
particular  hours  of  the  day. — Addison. 

4.  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  politicks, 
in  that  discourse  against  Plato,  who  measured  the 
vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a  periodical 
fatality  of  number. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Specially  applied  in  Literature,  to  works 
published  at  more  or  less  regular  inter- 
vals. 

Under  every  government,  and  in  particular  a  de- 
mocratical  one,  the  principally  effective  literary 
instruments  of  good  and  evil  are  the  periodical,  and 
amongst  the  periodical  the  most  effective  those  of 
which  the  recurrence  is  most  frequent,  the  daily 
more  than  the  every  other-day  papers;  the  every- 
other-day  more  than  the  weekly,  and  so  on.  Sup- 
pose now  one  such  paper  in  existence,  and  no  more, 
here  the  liberty  would  be  a  mere  illusion  ;  instead 
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of  useful  that  paper  might  be  worse  than  useless. — 
J.  Bentham,  Letter  to  Jose  del  Vallc,  Sept.  8-13: 
1329. 

l)e  Foe,  when  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  a  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  began  his  Review ;  a  periodical 
paper,  which  was  extended  to  nine  thick  volumes  in 
quarto,  and  it  has  been  supposed  served  as  the 
model  of  the  celebrated  papers  of  Steele.  There  be 
also  composed  his  Jure  Divino. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  Imprisonment  of  the  Learned. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  chief  essential  differences. 
Others  that  might  be  noticed  are  rather  of  external 
circumstances  ;  such  as  the  extension  of  criticism,  of 
journalism,  and  of  anonymous  writing.  These  three 
things  naturally  go  together,  and  they  had  all  at- 
tained considerable  growth  in  the  last  ago ;  but 
they  have  been  much  more  largely  developed  in  the 
present.  In  no  preceding  time,  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  country,  has  anonymous  periodical  criti- 
cism ever  acquired  nearly  the  same  ascendency  and 
power.  It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  how  and 
in  how  far,  if  at  all,  our  literature  may  be  likely  to 
be  thereby  affected,  whether  in  its  actual  state  or  in 
its  tendencies  and  prospects. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 

Periodical,  s.  Work  published  periodically, 
(as,  'a  well-kno\vn^e?7o^?c«Z ;'  '  these  peri- 
odicals are  published  quarterly'). 

Periodically,    adv.  In  a  periodical  manner. 
The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a 
regular  flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every 
eight  hours  periodically. — Broome. 

Periodicity,  s.    Periodic  character. 

Plants  are  subject  to  a  periodicity  in  their  vital 
phenomena,  partly  dependent  on  their  own  laws  of 
growth,  partly  on  the  seasons  and  the  climate  where 
they  grow.  As  dependent  on  special  laws  may  be 
noted  the  differences  between  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  (properly  so  called)  between  deci- 
duous and  evergreen  trees,  &c.  Annual  plants  are 
such  as  germinate  from  seed,  produce  their  whole 
vegetative  structure,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  and 
die  away  in  one  season,  between  spring  and  autumn  ; 
such  are  the  summer  annuals  of  our  gardens.  Bien- 
nials sprout  from  seed  in  one  season,  and  bloom, 
bear  fruit  and  seed,  and  die  in  the  second ;  the 
turnip,  carrot,  (Enothera  biennis,  &c.  .  . .  are  ex- 
amples of  this.  Perennial  plants  exhibit  several 
varieties  of  condition.  .  .  .  Woody  perennials,  trees 
and  shrubs,  usually  vegetate  for  several  years  before 
flowering,  but  are  subject  to  periodic  rest,  throwing 
off  their  foliage,  and  renewing  it  upon  fresh  shoots 
of  the  same  stem  any  season  ;  and  when  they  flower, 
the  operation  so  little  exhausts  their  accumulated 
powers  of  development,  that  they  continue  to  flower 
periodically  (every  season)  if  in  favourable  condi- 
tion, throughout  life. — Hciifrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  801. 

Periosteal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  the  periosteum. 

The  centre  of  the  fibrous  system  is  the  periosteum. 
.  . .  The  periosteal  tissues  are  librous. — Translation 
of  Bichat's  General  Anatomy. 

Periosteum,  s.  [Gr.  oo-rtov  =  bone.]  In 
Anatomy.  Fibrous  membrane  investing 
the  bones. 

All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  very  sensible 
membrane  called  the  periosteum— Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

In  the  one  case,  according  to  Ilokitansky,  the  two 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  become  smoot  h  and  covered 
witli  periosteum  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  attached 
by  ligaments  that  allow  a  certain  backward  and 
forward  motion  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  ends, 
similarly  clothed  with  the  appropriate  membranes, 
become  the  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  are 
inclosed  in  a  capsule,  and  are  even  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  synovial  fluid! — Herbert  Spencer, Induc- 
tions of  Biology. 

Periostitis,  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation 
of  the  periosteum. 

The  conventional  division  of  periostitis  into  acute 
and  chronic  is  useful,  although  every  grade  of  activity 
and  duration  obtains  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  dis- 
eases. Periostitis  is  also  simple  and  primary,  or 
consecutive  or  constitutional.  In  this  latter  case  it 
generally  proceeds  from  previous  disease,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  certain  diathesis,  or  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  specific  cause.  Thus  periostitis  may  be 
scrofulous,  gouty,  scorbutic,  or  rheumatic,  and  pre- 
sent certain  modifications  in  its  course  and  conse- 
quences, as  it  occurs  in  constitutions  thus  charac- 
terised. It  may,  moreover,  be  specific,  or  be  caused 
by  certain  specific  causes,  as  by  syphilis  and  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  mercury.— Copland,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Medicine. 

Peripatetic,  s. 

1.  Follower  of  Aristotle. 

Socrates,  .  . .  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripateticks,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  severe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  274. 
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•2.  One  who  is  obliged  to  walk,  or  who  can- 
not afford  to  ride.  Ludicrous. 

The  horses  and  slaves  of  the  rich  take  up  the 
whole  street,  while  we  peripateticks  are  very  glad  to 
watch  an  opportunity  to  whisk  across  a  passage,  very 
thankful  that  we  are  not  run  over  for  interrupting 
the  machine  that  carries  in  it  a  person  neither  more 
handsome,  wise,  or  valiant  than  the  meanest  of  us. 
— Tatler,  no.  1 14. 
Peripatetic,  adj.    [Gr.  ■xtpnraTiiTiKbc  =  con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  a  walk  ;  ambula- 
tory.   The  term  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common  name.  It  is  deduced  from  the  real 
or  supposed  principles  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  being  delivered  during  walks  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Athenian  Academus.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle's  system  of  philo- 
sophy. 

Peregrination  may  be  not  improperly  called  a 
moving  academy,  or  the  true  peripatetick  school. — 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  8. 

With  those  of  the  peripatetick  school,  he  allows 
that  ideas  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  from  sen- 
sible objects.— Nor r is,  Rejlections  on  Locke,  p.  19. 

2.  Itinerant.  Ludicrous. 
Peripatetical.  adj.    Same  as  Peripatetic. 

Aristotle,  our  great  master  in  the  school  of  nature, 
would  needs  persuade  us,  that  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete happy  man,  besides  the  inward  virtues  of  the 
soul,  there  is  required  a  measure  of  the  outward 
benefits  both  of  person  and  fortune.  But,  beloved, 
these  peripatetical  discourses,  that  thus  compound 
an  happy  man  of  so  many  ingredients,  are  like  unto 
the  bills  of  some  deceitful  physicians,  who  . . .  are 
wont  to  put  in  many  ingredients,  which  do  neither 
good  nor  harm. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  239. 

Peripateticism.  s.  Philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

No  man  will  dispute  whether  that  be  genuine 

ripateticism,  which  is  plainly  read  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.— Barrow,  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

Peripheral,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  a  periphery. 

The  existence  of  a  capsule,  or  rather  a  difference 
between  the  peripheral  and  central  parts,  in  ordi- 
nary mammalian  blood-discs,  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  submitting  them  to  a  solution  of  magenta, 
when  the  contents  become  a  faint  rose  colour,  with  a 
more  deeply  tinted  outline,  at  least  in  part  of  their 
circumference:  occasionally  a  definite  part,  like  a 
nucleus,  is  recognisable. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, ch.  xxxii. 

Periphery.  [Gr.  Tripijipua,  from  (j.tpu  = 

bear,  carry,  i.e.  that  which  is  carried 
round.]  Circumference  :  (the  two  words 
translate  one  another). 

Neither  is  this  sole  vital  faculty  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or  out- 
ward parts. — Harvey. 

The  dentinal  tubes  send  off  ramuli  into  the  inter- 
tubular  tissue,  and  terminate  either  by  anastomotic 
loops,  or  in  the  irregular  vacuities  or  cells  at  the 
periphery  of  the  dentine. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Periphrasis,  s.  [Gr.  <tpaaig  =  speaking, 
phrase.]  Circumlocution  (the  two  words 
translate  one  another);  use  of  many  words 
to  express  the  sense  of  one ;  figure  of 
rhetoric  employed  to  obviate  a  common 
and  trite  manner  of  expression. 

She  contains  all  bliss, 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  periphrasis. 

Cleaveland. 

They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  mouths  of 
this  river  a  constant  periphrasis  for  this  number 
seven. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

They  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a 
long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  the  book  they  ex- 
plain.—  Watts. 

The  periphrases  and  circumlocutions,  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
plied succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners  of 
phrasing  it. — Pope. 

Periphrastic,    adj.     Circumlocutory ;  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  fewer  words  by  more. 
He  gave  a  long,  periphrastic,  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation.— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gtcrney. 

Periphrastically.  adv.  In  a  periphrastic 
manner. 

Dr.  Grainger, .  .  .  having  become  sensible  that  in- 
troducing rats  in  a  grave  poem  might  be  liable  to 
banter,  could  not,  however,  bring  himself  to  relin- 
quish the  idea;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically  exhibited  in  his 
poem  [The  Sugar- Cane]  as  it  now  stands  : 
'Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane.' — BoS' 
well,  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Peripneumonia.  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs ;  Latin  (from  the 
Greek)  form  of  Per ipneumony.  See 
Pneumonia. 

Lungs  oft  imbibing;  phlegmatick  and  melancholick 
humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended  scirrhous, 
by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and  lapidifiea- 
tiou  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indurated, 
through  the  gross  reliques  of  peripneumonia  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.— Harvey. 

Per  ipneumony.  s.  English  form  of  Peri- 
pneumonia. 

A  peripneumony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every 
disease  ;  for  nobody  dies  without  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  tho  lungs,"  which  is  the  total  extinction  of 
breath.— Arbuthnot. 

Peripteral,  adj.  [Gr.  -tplirrcpoe ;  nrfpbv  = 
wing-.]  Having  wings  around  :  (with  a  spe- 
cial application  in  Architecture). 

Peripteral,  in  architecture,  [is]  a  building  sur- 
rounded with  :i  wing,  aisle,  or  passage.  The  word 
peripteral  denoted  those  Greek  temples  in  which 
the  cella  is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  columns, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  dipteral,  in  which  two 
rows  of  columns  surrounded  the  cella.— Brando  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Periscian.  adj.  Having  shadows  all  around. 
In  every  clime  we  are  in  a  periscian  state ;  and, 
with  our  light,  our  shadow  and  darkness  walk  about 
us. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  3Iorals,  iii.  11. 

Periscii.  s.  [Gr.  a  km  =  shadow.]  In  Geo- 
graphy. Name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  be- 
cause, from  the  sun  at  certain  seasons  not 
setting  on  them,  their  shadows  describe  a 
circle. 

Perish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  perissaht,  pres.  part,  of 
perir,  from  Lat.  pcreo.~] 

1.  Die;  be  destroyed  ;  be  lost;  come  to  no- 
thing. 

Lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land. — 
Deuteronomy,  xi.  17. 

If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing  .  .  . 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade. — 
Job,  xxxi.  19. 

He  keepeth back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his  life 
from  perishing  by  t he  sword. — Id.  xxxiii.  IS. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have 
bread  and  to  spare,  and  1  perish  with  hunger. — 
Luke,  xv.  17. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Tho  sick,  when  their  case  conies  to  be  thought 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth  to 
perish  without  assistance  or  pity. — Locke. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of 
wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  the  thoughts 
of  a  soul  that  2>erish  in  thinking. — Id. 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
the  lields  to  perish  by  want,  has  been  the  practice. 
— Id. 

In  the  Iliad,  the  anger  of  Achilles  had  caused  the 
death  of  so  many  Grecians ;  and  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  subjects  perished  through  their  own  fault. — 
Pope. 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  some  'fully  bleeds. 

Id.,  Chorus  to  Vie  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

2.  Be  lost  eternally. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  de- 
stroyed, speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand 
not,  and  shall  utterly  perish. — 2  Peter,  ii.  12. 

O  suiter  me  not  to  perish  in  my  sins  :  Lord,  carest 
thou  not  that  I  perish,  who  wilt  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  that  none  should  perish.— Bishop  More- 
ton,  Daily  Exercise. 

Perish,  v.  a.    Destroy  ;  wither.  Obsolete. 
The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
His  wants 

And  miseries  have  perish'd  his  good  face, 
And  taken  off  the  sweetness  that  has  made 
Him  pleasing  in  a  woman's  understanding. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
He  was  so  reserved,  that  he  would  impart  his 
secrets  to  nobody  ;  whereupon  this  closeness  did  a 
little  perish  his  understandings.—  Collier,  Essays, 
On  Friendship. 

Todd  remarks  upon  Johnson's  statement 
that  it  is  not  in  use,  that  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  say  of  decayed  fruit,  '  it  is  perished ;' 
and  for  a  person  much  affected  by  the  cold 
weather,  that  '  he  is  almost  perished  by 
cold.'  This,  if  true,  is  scarcely  conclusive. 
Vol.  U 
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It  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  the  active  or 
transitive  character  of  the  verb  from  the 
combinations  of  the  past  participle.  Ex- 
pressions like  'he  is  gone,'  are,  probably, 
less  easy  to  parse  than  '  he  has  gone,'  and 
in  most  grammars  they  are  condemned. 
The  word  gone,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  close  approximation  to  absent, 
and  it  becomes  adjectival,  with  the  genuine 
adjectival  construction.  The  difficulty  of 
making  perish  active  lies  rather  in  its  affi- 
nity to  die,  which  is  essentially  a  neuter,  or 
intransitive  verb.  No  one  says  die  for  hill, 
or  cause  to  die.  On  the  other  hand,  starve, 
which  is  even  nearer  than  die  to  the  word 
under  notice,  is  both  active  and  neuter. 
Perish,  then,  as  an  active  English  verb, 
is  obsolete  ;  as  a  Scotch  verb  it  is  valid  — 

There  mony  a  beast  to  death  she  shot, 

And  perished  mony  a  bonny  boat. 

Burns,  Tain  o'  Shanter. 

Perishable,  adj.    Liable  to  perish  ;  subject 

to  decay  ;  of  short  duration. 

We  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal  souls, 
which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and 
perishable  natures.— (Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  these  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contri- 
bute as  medals  of  undoubted  authority,  not  perish- 
able by  time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place.— 
Addison. 

Human  nature  could  not  sustain  the  reflection  of 
having  all  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  determine 
with  this  frail  and  perishable  composition  of  flesh 
and  blood. — Rogers. 

Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decay.      Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Perishableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Perishable. 

Suppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce,  but 
having  nothing  because  of  its  commonness  and  pe- 
rishableness, fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money ;  what 
reason  could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions  beyond 
the  use  of  his  family  ? — Locke. 

Perished,  part,  adj.  Dead  (really  or  approx- 
imately). 

Rise,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perish'd 
lord. 

Drydcn,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House 
of  Sleep. 

Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  refrain, 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own, 
You  weep  not  for  a  perish'd  lord  alone. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  i.  450. 

Perishing,  part.  adj.   Having  a  tendency  to 

perish. 

Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two 
parts  exist  together,  but  follow  in  succession;  as 
expansion  is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose 
parts  exist  together. — Locke. 

Peristaltic,  adj.   [Gr.  creXKu  =  send.]  Sent, 

or  sending,  round  :  (specially  applied  in 

Physiology  to  the  motion  by  which  their 

contents  are  propelled  through  the  bowels). 

Peristaltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of 
the  guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  tho 
spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed 
downwards  and  voided. — Quincy. 

The  peristaltick  motion  of  tho  guts,  and  the  con- 
tinual expression  of  the  fluids,  will  not  sutler  the 
least  matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least  in- 
stant.— Arbuthnot. 

Peristalticaily.  adj.    In  a  peristaltic  man- 
ner. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  Mainmalia,  coexists  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  may  have  useful  relations  as  insu- 
lating the  peristalticaily  winding  intestines  from 
the  constant  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Peristyle,  s.  [Gr.  orvXog  =  pillar.]  Circular 
range  of  pillars. 

The  Villa  Gordiana  had  a  peristyle  of  two  hun- 
dred pillars. —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures. 
Perite.  adj.    [Lat.  peritus.]    Skilful.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  consumption  of  the  whole  body  . . .  left  by  the 
most  perite  physicians  as  incurable. —  Whitaker, 
Blood  of  the  Grape:  1651. 
Peritoneal,   adj.     Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  peritoneum  :  (in 
the  extract  the  second  element  of  a  com- 
pound). 
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This  connection  takes  place  by  means  of  an  areo- 
lar layer,  distinct  from  the  abdominal  fascia),  and 
named  tho  sub-peritonceal,  or  retro-peritonceal, 
membrane. — Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy. 

Peritoneum,  s.  [Gr.  irtpiTovcuov ;  from  root 
of  Ttivo)  =  stretch,  extend.]  Large  serous 
membrane  lining  the  abdomen,  and  invest- 
ing the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

Wounds  penetrating  into  the  belly,  are  such  as 
reach  no  farther  inward  than  to  the  peritoneum. — 
Wiseman. 

The  relations  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera show  no  class-specialities.  Large  omental  pro- 
cesses with  accumulated  fat  are  never  continued 
from  tho  urinary  bladder,  and  rarely  from  the  pelvic 
or  other  regions  of  the  abdominal  walls,  as  they  are 
in  most  Reptilia:  small  ones  from  the  serous  coat 
of  the  large  intestines  are  developed  in  many  Un- 
gulates, and  are  called  'appendices  epiploic®'  in 
the  human  subject.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

The  common  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  is 
lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  named  the  peritonceum 
(irepireiVw),  which  is  reflected  over  the  contained 
viscera.  It  is  the  most  extensive  and  complicated 
of  all  the  serous  membranes ;  and  like  them  it  forms 
a  shut  sac,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  placed  the 
viscera  which  it  covers.  In  the  female,  however,  it 
is  not  completely  closed,  for  the  two  Fallopian  tubes 
at  their  free  extremity,  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonceum.  Over  a  few  parts  the  peritonceum 
passes  without  forming  any  distinct  coat  for  them, 
as  the  pancreas,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  kidneys. 
Lastly,  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  base  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate  in  the  male,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  in  the  female,  have  no 
peritonaea!  investment.— Quain,  Elements  of  Ana- 
tomy, p.  218. 

Peritonitis,  s.  In  Medicine.  Inflammation 
of  the  Peritoneum. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  affect  per- 
sons of  any  age,  of  any  temperament,  and  of  any 
habit  of  body.  It  may,  moreover,  be  characterised 
by  either  of  those  states  of  vital  diathesis  which  I 
endeavoured  to  establish  as  important  pathological 
distinctions,  when  treating  of  inflammation,  and 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
causes,  and  to  the  states  of  vital  or  constitutional 
power,  and  of  the  circulating  fluids.  Hence  peri- 
tonitis may  also  be  either  sthenic  or  asthenic,  as 
regards  the  local  action  and  the  accompanying  fever. 

—  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Periwig-,  s.  [Fr.  pcrruqueJ]  Adscititious 
hair ;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  or- 
nament or  concealment  of  baldness. 

She  did  set  such  a  curled  hair  upon  the  queen, 
that  was  said  to  be  a  perewyke,  that  showed  very 
delicately.— Knolles  to  Cecil,  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
Chalmers,  i.  2S5. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow; 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  mo  such  a  colour'd  perhvig. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
The  sun's 
Dishevell'd  beams  and  seatter'd  fires 
Serve  but  for  ladies'  periwigs  and  tires 
In  lovers'  sonnets.  Donne. 

Madam  Time,  be  ever  bald, 
I'll  not  thy  periwig  be  call'd.  Cleaveland. 

For  vailing  of  their  visages  his  highness  and  the 
marquis  bought  each  a  periwig,  somewhat  to  over- 
shadow their  foreheads. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

They  used  false  hair  or  periwigs.  —  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  formation  of  our  word,  from  the  French,  is 
curious. . .  .  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
written  perwicke;  as,  by  T.  Churchyard ;  and  in  the 
following,  perewake,  by  Fuller ;  afterwards  it  became 
periwig;  and  in  modern  times  has  sunk  into  wig! 

—  Todd. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  pe- 
riwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings. — Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

Periwig,  v.  a.    Dress  in  false  hair. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  ocean, 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas. 
Having  by  much  dress,  and  secrecy,  and  dissimu- 
lation, as  it  -were  periwigged  his  sin  and  covered  his 
shame,  he  looks  after  no  other  innocence  but  con- 
cealment.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  26. 

Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Crowded  round  with  antick  shapes, 
Discord  periwigg'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Periwinke.    s.     Peruke.     Hare,  perhaps 
coined  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

His  bonnet  vailed,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke, 
Th'  unruly  winde  blows  off  his  periwinke. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.5.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 
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Periwinkle,  s.    [Fr.  pervenche."] 

1.  Small  shell  fish;  kind  offish  snail. 

Thet  is  is  represented  by  a  lady  of  a  brownish  com- 
plexion, her  hair  dishevelled  about  her  shoulders, 
upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  perhvinkle  and  escalop 
shells.— Peacham. 

2.  Plant  so  called  ;  Vinca. 

There  are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the  cramp, 
bauds  of  gxaexi  periwinkle  tied  about  the  calf  of  the 
les.— Bacon.  t  ■  , 

The  common  simples  with  us  are  comfrey,  bugle, 
ladies'  mantle,  and  periwinkle.— Wiseman,  Surgery, 

Perjure,  v.  a.    [Lat.  juro  =  I  swear.]  For- 
swear ;  taint  with  perjury. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  the  right  hand 

Is  perjured  to  the  bosom  ? 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

Perjure,  s.    Perjured  or  forsworn  person. 
Obsolete. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjure,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 

Perjured,  part.  adj.  Forsworn. 

The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient ...  for  perjured  per- 
sons.—1  Timothy,  i.  9. 
Perjurer,  s.    One  who  swears  falsely. 

The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
sword  and  fire;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
special  divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance 
on  the  perjurers. — Spenser. 
IN  or  kiss  the  book  to  be  a  perjurer. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 
They  write  of  a  river  in  Bithynia,  whose  water 
hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  perjurer ;  for  if 
he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil  in  his  stomach, 
and  put  him  to  visible  tortures.— Howell,  Familiar 
Letters,  ii.  54. 
Perjurious,  adj.    Guilty  of  perjury. 

The  last  [means]  was  their  perfidious  andyer- 
jurious  equivocating,  abetted,  allowed,  and  justified 
by  the  Jesuits.— Sir  E.  Coke,  Proceedings  against 
Garnet:  1606. 
Thy  perjurious  lips  confirm  not  thy  untruth. 

Quarles,  Judgment  and  Mercy,  The  Liar. 

Perjury,  s.    False  swearing. 

My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanish'd.    Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

Perk.  v.  7i.  [see  Pretty.]  Hold  up  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness. 

Is  not  this  therefore  a  fit  bishop  of  Pergamus,  that 
perks  thus  above  all  kings,  and  emperours,  and 
princes  of  the  earth  ?—Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p. 61. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  in  your  face ; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good ; 
Faith,  let  the  modest  matrons  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crouds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  Jane  Shore. 

Perk.  v.  a.    Dress ;  prank. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  beperk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 

Perk.  adj.    Pert ;  brisk  ;  airy.  Obsolete. 
My  ragged  ronts  .  . . 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Perk  as  a  peacock ;  but  now  it  avails. 

Spenser,  Sheplierd's  Calendar. 

Perky,  adj.  Perk. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine, 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  1. 
Perlustration.  s.  [Lat.  lustro  =  wander  over.] 
Act  of  viewing  all  over. 

By  the  perlustration  of  such  famous  cities,  cas- 
tles,' amphitheatres,  and  palaces,  some  glorious  and 
new,  some  mouldered  and  eaten  away  by  the  iron 
teeth  of  time,  he  may  come  to  discern  the  best  of  all 
earthly  things  to  be  but  frail  and  transitory.  — 
Howell,  Instruction  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  196. 

Permanence,  s.    Same  as  Permanency. 
Shall  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  mate- 
rial being  that  hath  such  a  permanence  or  fixedness 
in  being.— Hale. 

Permanency,  s. 

1.  Duration;  consistency;   continuance  in 
the  same  state  ;  lastingness. 

Salt,  they  say,  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  per- 
manency in  compound  bodies. — Boyle. 

From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  nature 
hitherto,  they  argued  its  permanency  and  immu- 
tability for  the  future.— T.  Burnet,  Tlwory  of  the 
Earth, 
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2.  Continuance  in  rest. 

Such  a  punctum  to  our  conceptions  is  almost 
equivalent  to  permanency  and  rest. — Bentley. 
Permanent,  adj.     [Lat.  permanens,  -entis, 
pass.  part,  of  permuneo  =  endure,  last ;  per- 
mansio,  -onis  =  remaining,  continuance.] 

1.  Durable;  not  decaying  ;  unchanged. 
If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchange- 

ableness  in  the  laws  which  God  hath  made,  then 
must  all  laws  which  he  hath  made  be  necessarily  for 
ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of  circumstance 
only. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

That  eternal  duration  should  be  at  once,  is  utterly 
unconceivable,  and  that  one  permanent  instant 
should  be  commensurate  or  rather  equal  to  all  suc- 
cessions of  ages.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Pure  and  unchang'd,  and  needing  no  defence 
From  sins,  as  did  my  frailer  innocence ; 
Their  joy  sincere,  and  with  no  sorrow  mixt, 
Eternity  stands  permanent  and  flxt.  Dryden. 

2.  Of  long  continuance. 
His  meaning  is,  that  in  these,  or  such  other  light 

injuries,  which  either  leave  no  permanent  effect,  or 
only  such  as  may  be  born  without  any  great  pre- 
judice, we  should  exercise  our  patience. — Kettlewell. 

4.  In  Odontology.  Lasting;  not  deciduous. 
The  deciduous  tusk  [of  the  elephant]  appears  be- 
yond the  gum  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  month  ; 
it  rarely  exceeds  two  inches  in  length,  and  is  shed 
between  the  first  and  second  year.  The  permanent 
tusks  cut  the  gum  when  about  an  inch  in  length,  a 
month  or  two  usually  after  the  milk-tusks  are  shed. 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Permanently,  adv.    In  a  permanent  man- 
ner. 

It  does,  like  a  compact  or  consistent  body,  deny 
to  mingle  permanently  with  the  contiguous  liquor. 
— Boyle. 

Permansion.  s.  Continuance.  Obsolete. 
Although  we  allow  that  hares  may  exchange  their 
sex  sometimes,  yet  not  in  that  vicissitude  it  is  pre- 
sumed; from  female  unto  male,  and  from  male  to 
female  again,  and  so  in  a  circle  without  a  perman- 
sion in  either. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Bodies  of  so  long  permansion. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  xi. 

Permeable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  passed 
through. 

The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  permeable  by 
air. — Boyle. 

This  exchange  leads  to  the  formation  of  channels 
of  communication.  The  currents  of  commodities 
once  set  up  make  their  footpaths  and  horse-tracks 
more  pei'm  tble  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  resistance  to  ex- 
change becomes  less,  the  currents  of  commodities 
become  greater. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology. 

Permeant.  adj.     Passing  through.  Obso- 
lete. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts  at  the  mouths  of  the  meseraicks. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
Permeate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  permeatus,  pass.  part. 
oipermeo\  pres.  part,  permeans,  -antis ; 
permeatio,  -onis  ;  meo  =  I  stray  or  wander 
in  a  roundabout  manner,  or  with  windings, 
as  in  a  maze.]    Pass  through. 

This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of  the 
abyss,  pervading  not  only  the  fissures,  but  the  very 
bodies  of  the  strata,  permeating  the  interstices  of 
the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  they  consist. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Permeation,  s.    Act  of  passing  through. 

The  sensible  world  is  inclosed  within  the  intelli- 
gible ;  but  withall  1  must  add,  that  here  is  not  a 
mere  involution  only,  but  a  spiritual  permeation. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Invisible  World,  b.  i.  §  2. 

Permian,  s.    [from  Perm,  a  government  in 
Russia.]    In  Geology.    See  extract. 

Permian  [is  a]  name  . . .  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  and  has  been  accepted  by  most  geologists 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  rocks  forming  the  uppermost  of  the  great 
palaeozoic  series,  and  appearing,  in  England,  to  pass 
by  almost  insensible  gradations  into  the  beds  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  belonging  to  the  mesozoic  or 
secondary  period. .  . .  The  Permian  series  includes 
in  England  (1)  the  magnesian  limestone,  which 
directly  underlies  the  new  red  sandstone,  to  which 
it  is  generally  though  not  always  unconformable, 
and  (2)  a  series  of  sandstones,  called  the  lower  new 
red  sandstone,  passing  into  the  coal  measures ;  and 
often  containing  fossil  vegetation  of  the  coal  period. 
. .  .  The  Russian  representatives  of  these  beds  oc- 
cupy a  tract  measuring  seven  hundred  miles  in  one 
direction  by  four  hundred  in  another,  in  a  trough 
of  carboniferous  limestone.  They  are  fossiliferous, 
including  rocks  and  fossils  identical  with  those  of 
our  own  magnesian  limestone  and  the  German  bi 
tuminous  schist.  They  also  contain  curious  remains 
of  reptiles  like  some  that  have  been  found  near 
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Bristol.  Besides  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  rocks  of 
this  period  contain  numerous  shells  and  corals, 
which  are  characteristic  and  peculiar.— A nsted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dict  ionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

Permiscible.  adj.    That  may  be  mingled. 

Hare. 

Fire  . . .  causeth  matters  permiscible  to  be. 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chymicum 
Britannicum,  p.  58  :  1653. 

Permissible,  adj.    Capable  of  being  per- 
mitted or  allowed. 

Make  all  permissible  excuses  for  my  absence,  and 
claim  full  allowance. — Lamb,  Letter  to  Talfourd. 

Permission,  s.  Allowance  ;  grant  of  liberty. 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd, 
The  willinger  I  go.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  378. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  this 
address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation. — Dryden. 

'  Have  I  not  already  said,  Tressilian,'  replied  she, 
'  that  I  will  surely  come  to  my  father,  and  that 
without  farther  delay  than  is  necessary  to  discharge 
other  and  equally  binding  duties— Go,  carry  him  the 
news— I  come  as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  heaven — 
that  is,  when  I  obtain  permission.'  '  Permission  ? 
— permission  to  visit  your  father  on  his  sick-bed, 
perhaps  on  his  death-bed ! '  repeated  Tressilian,  im- 
patiently ;  'and permission  from  whom? — From  the 
villain  who,  under  disguise  of  friendship,  abused 
every  duty  of  hospitality,  and  stole  thee  from  thy 
father's  roof ! ' — Sir  W.  Seott,  Kenihvorth,  ch.  iv. 

Permissive,  adj. 

1.  Granting  liberty,  not  favour ;  not  hinder- 
ing, though  not  approving. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  683. 

2.  Granted  ;  suffered  without  hindrance. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  authorise 
usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  permis- 
sive, the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate 
usury  by  declaration,  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  con- 
nivance.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance  found. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  438. 
Clad 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.  Ibid.  x.  450. 

Permissively.  adv.    In  a  permissive  man- 
ner. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christian 
faith,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  spoken  concerning 
the  lawfulness,  not  only  permissively,  but  whether 
it  be  not  obligatory  to  christian  princes  to  design  it. 
—Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

Permit,  v.  a.  [Lat. permitto  =  send  through ; 

pass.  part,  permissus ;  permissio,  -onis.] 

1.  Allow  without  command. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  for- 
bid, the  same  he  permitteth  with  approbation  either 
to  be  done  of  left  undone.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

2.  Suffer,  without  authorising  or  approving  ; 
allow. 

Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches ;  for 
it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak. — 1  Corin- 
thians, xiv.  34. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  that  it  in- 
structs us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal  members, 
which  are  frozen  with  our  years,  should  retain  the 
vigour  of  our  youth. — Dryden. 

Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystick  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vi.  376. 

We  should  not  permit  an  allowed,  possible,  great 
and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there. — 
Locke. 

After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  per- 
mit them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care 
of  the  public. — Swift. 

3.  Give  up  ;  resign. 

Nor  love  thy  lite,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv'st. 
Live  well ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  554. 

If  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself,  it 
cannot  escape  many  errours.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  rest.  Dryden 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight ; 
Laws,  empire,  all  permitted  to  the  sword.  Id. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Permit,  s.    Written  licence  or  permission 
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to  export  or  transport  goods,  or  to  land 

goods  or  persons. 

A.  permit  is  a  licence  or  instrument  granted  bv 
the  officers  of  excise,  certifying  that  the  excise  du- 
ties have  been  paid,  and  permitting  their  removal 
from  some  specified  place  to  another. — McCulloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce. 

A  permit  is  a  licence  or  warrant  for  persons  to 
pass  with  and  sell  goods,  on  having  paid  the  duties 
of  customs  or  excise  for  the  same. — Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Permittance,  s.  Allowance ;  forbearance  of 
opposition  ;  permission.  Rare. 

When  this  system  of  air  comes,  by  divine  per- 
mittance, to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimonious 
steams,  what  havock  is  made  in  all  living  creatures  ! 
— Derliam,  Ph ysico- Theology. 

Permixtion.  s.    Act  of  mingling  ;  state  of 
being  mingled. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  na- 
ture in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  in  their  conceits,  by  permixtion  and  confu- 
sion of  substances  and  of  properties,  growing  into 
one  upon  their  adunation. — Brerewood. 

Permutabie.  adj.  Capable  of  permutation. 
Permutation.  S. 

1.  Exchange  of  one  for  another. 

If  you  can,  by  permutation,  make  the  benefices 
more  compatible. — Bacon,  On  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  lan- 
guages.— Bentley. 

Gold  and  silver,  by  their  rarity,  are  wonderfully- 
fitted  for  this  use  of  permutation  for  all  sorts  of 
commodities.—  Ray. 

2.  In  Algebra.  Change,  or  different  com- 
bination, of  any  number  of  quantities. 

Permutation  of  proportion  hath  place  only  in 
homogeneals. —  Wallis,  Correction  of  Hobbcs,  §  10. 

Permute,  v.  a.    Exchange.  Obsolete. 

Where  it  shall  chance  the  same  to  rise,  or  to  be 
found,  bought,  truckt,  permuted,  or  given.— Hack- 
luyt,  Voyages,  vol.i.  p.  228.  (Rich.) 

Pern.  v.  a.  [Gr.  Triovofiai  =  buy  and  sell, 
bargain.]    Sell.  Hare. 

And  such  are  those  whose  wily,  waxen  minde, 
Takes  every  seal,  and  sails  with  every  winde ; 
Not  out  of  conscience  but  of  carnal  motion, 
Of  fear,  or  favour,  profit,  or  promotion  ; 
Those  that,  to  ease  their  purse,  or  pleaso  their  prince, 
Pern  their  profession,  their  religion  wince. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Die  Bartas,  iv.  4,  2. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pernicious,  adj.  [from  Lat.  pernix.~\  Quick. 
Mare. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  vL  519. 

Pernicious,  adj.  [from  Lat.  perniciosus.] 
Mischievous  in  the  highest  degree ;  de- 
structive. 

To  remove  all  out  of  the  church,  whereat  they  shew 
themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we  are 
persuaded,  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious  thereunto. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  joiii'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accursed  in  the  kalendar ! 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

Perniciously,  adv.   In  a  pernicious  manner; 
destructively;  mischievously;  ruinously. 
Some  wilful  wits  wilfully  against  their  own  know- 
ledge, perniciously  against  their  own  conscience, 
Lave  taught. — Ascham. 

All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep. 

Slialcespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 

Pernicity.  s.  Swiftness ;  celerity.  Obso- 
lete. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with 
prickles,  the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  en- 
dued with  great  swiftness  or  pernicity.  —  Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pernoctation.  s.  [Lat.  pernoctatio,  -onis  ; 
noz,  noctis  =  night.]  Act  of  tarrying  or 
watching  all  night. 

Whether  we  have  paid  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
sin  by  smart  or  sorrow,  by  the  effusion  of  alms,  or 
pernoctations  or  abodes  in  prayers. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.  §  6. 

When  these  pernoctations  were  laid  aside,  it  was 
the  custom  to  rise  early. — Bourne,  Antiquities  of  the 
Common  People,  p.  191. 
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Peroration.  5.    Conclusion  of  an  oration. 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstances  ? 

Slialcespear,  Uenry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

True  woman  to  the  last . . .  my  peroration 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation.  Smart. 

Perpend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pendo  =  weigh.]  Weigh 
in  the  mind  ;  consider  attentively. 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus ; 
Perpeml.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1 . 
Consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly 
perpend  the  imperfection  of  their  discoveries. — Sir 
T.  Broicne. 

Perpendicular,  adj.    [Lat.  pende.o  =  hang.] 

1.  Forming,  or  formed  by,  a  straight  line,  of 
which  the  relation  to  another  straight  line 
is  such  as  to  make  each  angle  at  the  inter- 
section a  right  angle. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove. 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move ; 
If  some  advance  not  slower  in  their  race, 
And  some  more  swift,  how  could  they  be  entangled  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  angle,  which  the 
line,  described  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with 
the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refracting 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. — Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

2.  Vertical. 

Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 
highest  mountains  to  be  four  miles. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  In  Architecture  :  (applied  to  a  style  of  the 
later  Gothic).    See  extract. 

The  perpendicular  [was]  the  last  of  the  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  flourished  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  arose  gradually  from  the  decorated  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery, 
which  consists  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  forms 
one  of  its  most  striking  features.  At  its  first  ap- 
pearance the  general  effect  was  usually  bold  and 
good;  the  mouldings,  though  not  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  decorated  style,  were  well  defined ;  the  en- 
richments effective  and  ample,  without  exuberance ; 
and  the  details  delicate,  without  extravagant  mi- 
nuteness. Subsequently  it  underwent  a  gradual 
debasement ;  the  arches  became  depressed,  the 
mouldings  impoverished,  the  ornaments  crowded, 
and  often  coarsely  executed :  and  the  subordinate 
features  confused  from  the  smallness  and  com- 
plexity of  their  parts. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mullions  of  a  window  may  be  ex- 
tended upwards  as  well  by  straight  as  by  wavy  lines, 
it  follows  that  the  Flamboyant  of  France,  not  less 
than  the  Flowing  Decorated  of  England,  is  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  the  Perpendicular  or  Continu- 
ous style. — Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  art.  Architecture. 

Perpendicular,  s. 

1.  Line  falling  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and 
falling  be  nearly  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it 
varies  in  the  several  parts  of  the  globe ;  by  reason 
that  the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
not  restored  down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon 
the  same  precise  tract  of  land. —  Woodward. 

2.  Level. 

Her  feet  were  placed  upon  a  cube,  to  shew  sta- 
bility: and  in  her  lap  she  field  a  perpendicular,  or 
level,  as  the  ensign  of  evenness  and  rest. — B.  Jonson, 
King  James  I.,  Entertainments. 

Perpendicularly,  adv.    In  a  perpendicular 

manner. 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at 
right  angles. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and 
down. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Irons  refrigerated  north  and  south,  not  only  ac- 
quire a  directive  faculty,  but  if  cooled  upright  and 
perpendicularly,  they  will  also  obtain  the  same. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendicularly  from  the 
earth,  the  arrow  will  return  to  your  loot  again. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

All  weights  naturally  moved  perpendicularly 
downward. — Ray. 

Perpendicularity,  s.  State  of  being  per- 
pendicular. 

The  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle ;  the  perpendicularity 
of  these  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. — 
Watts,  Logick. 
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(.Perpetuate 

Perpension.  s.    Consideration.  Obsolete. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Perpent-stone.  s.     In  Architecture.  See 
extract. 

A  perpent-stone  is  a  large  stone  reaching  through 
a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it;  the  same 
as  what  is  now  usually  called  a  bonder,  bond-stone, 
or  through,  except  that  these  are  often  used  in 
rough  walling,  while  the  term  perpent-stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  applied  to  squared  stones,  or 
ashlar ;  bonders  also  do  not  always  reacli  through  a 
wall.  The  term  is  still  used  in  some  districts ;  in 
Gloucestershire,  ashlar  thick  enough  to  reach  en- 
tirely through  a  wall,  and  shew  a  fair  face  on  botn 
sides,  is  called  parping  ashlar.  In  Yorkshire,  such 
a  stone  would  be  called  a  thorough-stone.— Glossary 
of  Architecture. 
Perpession.  s.  [Lat.  palior  =  I  suffer  ;  pass, 
part,  passus  ;  pcrpessio,  -onis.']  Suffering. 
Obsolete. 

The  eternity  of  destruction  in  the  language  of 
Scripture  signifies  a  perpetual  perpession  and  dura- 
tion in  misery. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  xii. 
Perpetrate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  perpetratus ;  pass, 
part,   of  perpetro  ;   perpetratio,  -onis.] 
Commit ;  act :  (in  a  bad  sense). 

Prepare,  I  say,  to  hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  t  ragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Ne'er  feign'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze ; 
Put  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  days. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  38. 

In  an  indifferent  sense. 

Success  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate. 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 

Perpetration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  committing  a  crime. 

A  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would,  after 
the  perpetration,  have  honested  a  ineer  private  re- 
venge.— Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  woman  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  seducer,  may  be 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
violent  acts. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

2.  Bad  action. 

The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  attend  injurious  perpetrations. 
— Eikon  Basilike. 
Perpetrator,  s.    One  who  commits  a  crime. 

A  principal  of  the  first  degree  is  the  actor  or  abso- 
lute perpetrator  of  the  crime. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
(Rich.) 

Perpetual,  adj.    [Lat.  perpetuus.'] 

1.  Never  ceasing;  eternal  with  respect  to 
futurity. 

UndeV  the  same  moral,  and  therefore  under  the 
same  perpetual  law. — Holyday. 

Mine  is  a  love  which  must  perpetual  be, 
If  you  can  be  so  just  as  I  am  true.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual ;  uninterrupted  ;  perennial. 

Within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  30fi. 
By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  the 
body. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  In  Mechanics.  Endless. 

A  perpetual  screw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and 
the  force  of  a  screw,  being  both  infinite. — Bishop 
Wilkins,  Mathematical  Magick. 

Perpetually,  adv.    In  a  perpetual  manner  ; 
constantly;  continually;  incessantly. 

This  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing 
in  your  ears ;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually 
varied,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated 
twice. — Dryden. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually ;  and  thereby 
cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies  towards  one 
another? — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standard  for  language,  especially  to 
the  common  people.— Swift. 
Perpetuate,  v.  a. 

I .  Make  perpetual ;  preserve  from  extinction ; 
eternize. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
may  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her 
majesty's  reign. — Addison. 

The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  to  perpetuate 
their  names,  when  their  race  has  fallen  extinct,  is 
well  known ;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed 
for  a  change  of  name;  but  the  affection  for  names 
has  gone  even  further.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Influence  of  Names. 
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2.  Continue  without  cessation  or  intermis- 
sion. 

What  is  it,  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ?  to  give 
men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from  Christ's 
importunity,  till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick 
sleep  and  arise  from  so  mortiferous  a  state,  and  per- 
mit him  to  give  them  life. — Hammond. 

Perpetuation,  s.  Act  of  making  perpetual; 
incessant  continuance. 

Nourishing  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Now  the  prophetical  function  consisteth  in  the 
promulgation,  confirmation,  and  perpetuation  of 
the  doctrine  containing  the  will  of  God  for  the  sal- 
vation of  man. — Bislwp  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  ii. 
Perpetuity,  s. 

1.  Duration  to  all  futurity. 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws  which  God  for  perpe- 
tuity h&th  established,  were  presumption  most  into- 
lerable.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout,  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 
By  the  sure  physician,  death. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
tions, but  only  to  give  perpetuity  to  that  which  was 
in  his  time  so  happily  established. — Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  perpetuity 
of  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that 
built  it. — Bishop  Pearson. 

2.  Exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation. 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends, 
and  so  obtains  a  perpetuity. — Holder. 

What  the  gospel  enjoins  is  a  constant  disposition 
of  mind  to  practise  all  christian  virtues,  as  often  as 
time  and  opportunity  require;  and  not  a  perpe- 
tuity of  exercise  and  action;  it  being  impossible  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  discharge  variety  of  duties. 
— Xelson. 

3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  repast 
for  a  perpetuity. — South,  Sermons. 

The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure  that  ac- 
crues to  a  man  from  religion  is,  that  he  that  has 
the  property  maybe  also  sure  of  the  perpetuity. — 
Ibid. 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand ; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

Perplex,  o.  a.  [Lat.  perplexus,  from  the 
root  of  plico  =  I  fold,  involve.] 

1.  Disturb  with  doubtful  notions  ;  entangle: 
make  anxious  ;  tease  with  suspense  or  am- 
biguity ;  distract ;  embarrass  ;  puzzle. 

Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Persia. — 1  Maccabees,  iii.  31. 

Themselves  with  doubts  the  day  and  night  per- 
plex. Sir  J.  Denham,Of  Prudence. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts. — Dryden. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least 
shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind. — Locke. 

My  way  of  stating  the  main  question  is  plain  and 
clear :  yours  obscure  and  ambiguous :  mine  is  fitted 
to  instruct  and  inform :  yours  to  perplex  and  con- 
found a  reader. —  Waterland. 

2.  Make  intricate  ;  involve  ;  complicate  : 
(used  adjectivally  in  the  extracts). 

Their  way 

Lies  through  the  perplex' d  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

Milton,  Comus,  36. 
We  are  both  involved 
In  the  same  intricate  perplexed  distress. 

Addison,  Cato. 

What  was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view. — Locke. 

3.  Plague  ;  torment ;  vex. 
Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 

'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender ; 
How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex, 

With  virtue  to  defend  her !  Granville. 
Perplex,  adj.    Intricate  ;  difficult. 

How  the  soul  directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of 
the  body,  according  to  the  several  animal  exigents, 
is  perplex  in  the  theory- — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

Perplexedly,  adv.  In  a  perplexed  manner ; 
intricately;  with  involution. 

He  handles  the  question  very  perplexedly,  which 
yet  is  very  easily  resolved  upon  the  grounds  already 
laid.— Bishop  Bull,  Worte,  iii.  1083. 
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Perplexedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Perplexed. 

1 .  Embarrassment ;  anxiety. 

Be  good  without  much  noise :  be  provident  with- 
out perplexedness :  be  merry  without  lightness:  be 
bountiful  without  waste:  live  to  the  benefit  of  all, 
but  to  the  service  only  of  God. — Henshaic,  Daily 
Thoughts,  p.  119  :  1651. 

2.  Intricacy;  involution;  difficulty. 

Obscurity  and  perplexedness  have  been  cast  upon 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  without. — Locke. 
Perplexing,  part.  adj.  Puzzling. 
With  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  1S3. 

Perplexity.  5. 

1.  Anxiety;  distraction  of  mind. 

The  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  into  such 
perplexity,  as  now  you  found  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  royal  virgin,  which  beheld  from  far, 

In  pensive  plight  and  sad  perplexity. 
The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 

Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victory. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Entanglement ;  intricacy. 

Let  him  look  for  the  labyrinth ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cern any,  unless  in  the  perplexity  of  his  own 
thoughts.— Bisliop  Stillingfteet. 
Perplexly.  adv.    In  a  perplex  manner ;  con- 
fusedly: (Perplexedly  commoner). 

This  is  the  sum  cf  what  past, . .  .  set  down  so  per- 
plexly by  the  Saxon  annalist. — Milton,  History  of 
England,  b.  v. 

Perquisite,  s.    [Lat.  quisilus  =  sought,  ob- 
tained by  seeking  ;  pass.  part,  of  quaro  =  I 
seek.]    Emolument  attached  to  a  place  or 
office  over  and  above  the  settled  wages. 
Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite, 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages  ?       71  idow  and  Cat. 

To  an  honest  mind  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. — 
— Addison. 

To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount.  Swift. 
Perquisited.  adj.  Supplied  with  perquisites. 
But  what  avails  the  pride  of  gardens  rare, 
However  royal,  or  however  fair, 
If  perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand. 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  tax  demand. 

Savage. 

Perquisition,  s.  Accurate  inquiry ;  thorough 
search. 

The  acid  ...  is  so  fugitive  as  to  escape  all  the  ni- 
trations and  perquisitions  of  the  most  nice  ob- 
servers.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  126. 
Perry,  s.     [Fr.  poirce,  from  poire  =  pear.] 
Beverage  made  from  the  juice  of  pears,  to 
which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 
cider  does  to  apples. 

Perry  is  the  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder,  in 
the  ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  pears  be  over 
ripe  before  you  grind  them  ;  and  with  some  sorts  of 
pears  the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is  of 
great  advantage,  making  perry  equal  to  the  red- 
streak  cyder. — Mortimer. 
Persecute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  persecutus,  pret.  part, 
of  persequor  =  follow ;  persecutio,  -onisJ] 

1.  Afflict,  harass,  or  destroy  on  account  of 
adherence  to  a  particular  creed  or  mode  of 
worship. 

I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  —  Acts, 
xxii.  4. 

2.  Pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or 
enmity. 

They  might  have  fallen  down,  being  persecuted 
of  vengeance  and  scattered  abroad.  —  iTisdom  of 
Solomon,  xi.  20. 

Relate 

What  goddess  was  provoked,  and  whence  her  hate; 
For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man  ! 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  A^neid,  i.  11. 

3.  Harass  with  solicitations  or  importunity  : 
(as,  '  He  persecutes  me  with  daily  solicita- 
tions'). 

Persecution,  s. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  persecuting. 

The  Jews  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  expelled  them.— Acts,  xiii.  50. 

He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  charge  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  impending  persecution;  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  sulfer  for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil- 
doers.— Bishop  Pell. 

Heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  531. 
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The  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Chris, 
tians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those 
learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution. 

— Addison. 

2.  State  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  persecution ;  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest. — Lamentations,  v.  5. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution.  — 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 
Persecutor,  s.    One  who  harasses  others 
with  persistent  malignity. 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 
Though  to  the  death ;  against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed ; 
And  oft  supported  so,  as  shall  amaze 
Their  proudest  persecutors. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  495 
Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  retained 
every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel  perse- 
cutor.— Swift. 
Perseverance,  s. 

1.  Persistence  in  any  design  or  attempt ; 
steadiness  in  pursuits ;  constancy  in  pro- 
gress. 

They  hate  repentance  more  than  perseverance  in 
a  fault. — Eikon  Basilike. 

He  failed  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  suggest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  147. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  providence  with  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what 
difficulties  soever  we  may  encounter. — <Sir  li.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest 
d  i llic ul t  ies. — Bicha rdson ,  Cla rissa. 
With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright: 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  iu  monumental  mockery. 

Id.,  Troitus  and  Cressida,m.3. 

2.  In  Theology.  Continuance,  after  once 
being  admitted,  in  a  state  of  grace. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to  rule 
and  reign  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  perse- 
verance, and  salvation. — Hammond. 

Perseverant.  adj.   Persevering;  persisting; 

constant.  Obsolete. 

How  early  was  he  [Job]  and  perseverant  to  look 
after  his  revelling  children's  exorbitances !  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  them,  and  sanctifie  them.  —  Bishop 
Prideaux,  Euchologia,  p.  125. 

What  obedience  do  we  yield  to  the  whole  law  of 
our  God  ?   If  that  be  entire,  hearty,  universal,  con- 
stant, perseverant,  and  truly  conscientious,  we  have 
whereof  to  rejoice. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  153. 
Perseverantly.  adv.   In  a  perseverant  man- 
ner ;  with  constancy.  Obsolete. 

That  I  may  love  thee  strongly,  purely,  perfectly, 
perseverantly. — Spiritual  Conquest,  p.  82:  1651. 

Persevere,  v.  n.  [Fr.  perseverer ;  Lat.  per- 
severo.J  Persist  in  an  attempt ;  not  give 
over;  not  quit  the  design. 

Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  631. 
Thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere ; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were. 

Dryden. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into 
everlasting  torments  in  the  next. — Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  ears,  cannot  with  any  skill 
The  dreadful  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will ; 
But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persevere  still.  Spenser. 

Persevering,  part.  adj.  Persistent ;  con- 
stant in  purpose. 

He  trusted  more  to  steady  and  persevering  indus- 
try, than  to  quick  work  and  sudden  starts  of  energy. 

— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Perseveringly.  adv.  In  a  persevering  man- 
ner. 

The  holy  angels  . . .  have  constantly  and  perse- 
veringly glorified  him. — Bishop  Bull,  Works,  ii.  526. 
Persist,  v.  7i.     [Lat.  persisto,  from  sisto  = 
stop,  make  a  stand ;  pres.  part,  persistens, 
-entis;  Fr. pcrsister.]   Persevere;  continue 
firm  ;  not  give  over. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which 
shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts ;  for  an  immortal  soul 
shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when  profit,  pleasure 
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ana  honour,  but  when  time  itself  shall  cease.— South, 
Sermons. 

If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals. — Addison. 
Persistence,  s.   State  of  persisting  ;  steadi- 
ness ;  constancy  ;  perseverance  in  good  or 
bad. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  in- 
deliberate commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with  an 
allowed  persistence  in  any  one. — Dr.  II.  More,  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue. 

Persistency,  s.  Persistence. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as 
thou  and  i'alstaff,  for  obduracy  and  persistency. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Persistent,  adj.  Permanent. 

This  assumption  of  a  persistent  formative  power, 
inherent  in  organisms,  and  making  them  unfold 
into  higher  forms,  is  an  assumption  no  more  tena- 
ble than  the  assumption  of  special  creations :  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  but  a  modification ;  differing 
only  by  the  fusion  of  separate  unknown  processes 
into  a  continuous  unknown  process.  —  Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii.  §  144. 

Persistive.  adj.    Steady;  not  receding  from 
a  purpose  ;  persevering.  Rare. 
The  protractive  tryals  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men. 

Shakespear,  Troihts  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

Person,  s.  [Lat.  persona  =  mask,  character.] 

1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

A  person  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as 
itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times 
and  places. — Locke. 

2.  Man  or  woman,  considered  as  opposed  to 
things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  perverted 
than  a  zeal  for  things. — Bishop  Sprat. 

To  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
propriety  of  our  possessions. — Bishop  Attcrbury. 

3.  Individual ;  man  or  woman. 

This  was  then  the  church,  which  was  daily  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  persons,  received 
into  it. — Bishop  Pearson. 

4.  Human  being,  considered  with  respect  to 
mere  corporal  existence. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign  ; 
You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.  Dryden. 

5.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  present, 
acting,  or  suffering. 

If  I'm  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chroniclers  of  my  doing,— let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  rebels  maintained  the  light  for  a  small  time, 
and  for  their  persons  showed  no  want  of  courage.— 
Bacon. 

6.  General  loose  term  for  a  human  being; 
one  ;  a  man. 

Be  a  person's  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember,  that  he  is  God's  creature. — Rich- 
ardson, Clarissa. 

7.  One's  self ;  not  a  representative. 

When  I  purposed  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor; 
but  now  that  I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  in 
person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  during  the  time 
of  his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  all  other  legal  rites  and 
observations.—  White. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound, 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 

Hryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  729. 

fe  Exterior  appearance. 

For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description. 

Sltakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

R.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  fictitious 
dialogue. 

AH  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  saith  the  apostle, 
speaking,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  person  of  the  chris- 
tian gentile,  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  things 
indifferent.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

These  tables  Cicero  pronounced  under  the  person 
of  Crassus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than  all 
the  books  of  the  philosophers.— Baker,  On  Learn- 
ing. 

10.  Character. 

From  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people, 
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who  flocked  about  him,  that  one  might  know  where 
the  owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds.— Bacon. 

He  hath  put  on  the  person  not  of  a  robber  and 
murthcrer,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

11.  Character  of  office. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  ; 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law, 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  2. 

How  different  is  t  he  same  man  from  himself,  as  he 
sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend ! — South,  Sermons. 

12.  Iii  Grummar.    Quality  of  the  noun  that 
modifies  the  verb. 

Dorus  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiling,  and  she 
the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing;  because  he  had, 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in, 
forgot  in  speaking  of  himself,  the  third  person. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular 
has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  is  with  greater  latitude. — Locke. 

13.  Rector  of  a  parish;  parson. 

For  all  curates,  persones,  and  vycarcs. 

Liber  Festival  is,  fol.  10.").  b. 

Jerom  was  vicar  of  Stepnie,  and  Garrard  was 
person  of  Honie-lane. — Holinshcd,  Chronicle  of 
England,  p.  953. 

Personable,  adj. 

1.  Handsome;  graceful;   of  good  appear- 
ance. 

Were  it  true  that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a 
stature,  as  that  Semiramis,  who  was  very  person- 
able, could  be  taken  for  him  ;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that 
she  could  have  held  the  empire  forty-two  years  after 
any  such  subtility.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  In  Law.    Capable  of  maintaining  a  plea 
in  a  judicial  court. 

Personage.  .?.  [Fr.] 

1.  Considerable  person;  man  or  woman  of 
eminence. 

It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to  those 
woods,  to  see  these  great  personages  thus  run  one 
after  the  other.— Sir  P-  Sidney. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  how  much  they  have  blemished  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity. — Sir  H.  Wot  ton. 

2.  Exterior  appearance  ;  air  ;  stature. 

She  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urged  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage, 
She  hath  prevail'd  with  him. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
The  lord  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent, 
but  somewhat  empty  of  matter.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking:  the  Venetians, 
naturally  grave,  love  to  give  into  the  follies  of  such 
seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage— Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 
by  history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and 
personages  of  this  fable.  —  Broome,  View  of  Epick 
Poesy. 

.5.  Individual. 

I  solemnly  declare  to  all  mankind,  that  the  above 
dedication  was  made  for  no  one,  prince,  prelate, 
pope,  or  potentate,— duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, 
or  baron,  of  this,  or  any  other  realm  in  Christen- 
dom ;— nor  has  it  yet  been  hawked  about,  or  offered 
publicly  or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
one  person  or  personage,  great  or  small  ;  but  is 
honestly  a  true  virgin  dedication,  untried  on  upon 
any  soul  living.  —Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix. 

These  dues  paid  to  etiquette,  the  Countess  briefly 
introduced  Helen  as  Miss  Digby,  and  seated  herself 
near  the  exile.  In  a  few  moments  the  two  elder 
personages  became  quite  at  home  with  each  other. 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 

The  companion  of  the  personage  thus  sketched 
might  be  somewhere  about  seventeen.— Lord  Lytton, 
U  hat  will  he  do  with  it'/  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

The  old  ladies  Fitzague  drove  over  in  their  little 
old  chariot,  with  the  fat  black  horses,  the  fat  coach- 
man, and  the  fat  footman,  &c.  (why  are  dowagers' 
horses  and  footmen  always  fatfj  And  soon  after 
these  personages  had  arrived  . . .  came  the  Hono- 
rable and  Reverend  Lionel  Pcttipois,  who  with 
General  and  Mrs.  Sago,  formed  the  rest  of  the  party. 
— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxx. 
Personal,  adj. 

1 .  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to  things ; 
not  real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  'way  of  personal  diffe- 
rence only.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
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2.  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  people  ; 
peculiar ;  proper  to  him  or  her  ;  relating 
to  one's  private  actions  or  character. 

For  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him ; 
But  for  the  general. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
It  could  not  mean,  that  Cain  as  elder  had  a 
natural  dominion  over  Abel,  for  the  words  are  con- 
ditional ;  if  thoudoest  well,  and  so  personal  to  Cain. 
— Locke. 

Publick  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by  this 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  application  may  be  more  personal, 
and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come  home. — 
Rogers. 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  personal  pride, 
vain  fondness  of  themselves,  in  those  that  are 
patched  and  dressed  out  with  so  much  glitter  of  art 
or  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  experiment.— 
Law. 

If  Richard  of  England  was  on  one  side  in  this 
contest,  Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  sure  to  be 
on  the  other;  and  besides  his  rivalry  with  England, 
the  King  of  Franco  had  personal  and  hereditary 
cause  for  hostility  to  Otho;  and  with  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  he  had  ever  maintained  friendly  al- 
liance.—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.  ii. 

He  asked  him  distinctly,  before  the  second  song 
began— as  a  personal  favour  too,  mark  the  villain  in 
that— not  to  play.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xi. 

And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  am  I. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  2. 

3.  Present ;  not  acting  by  representative. 

The  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left, 

When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  3. 
This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God 
Almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses,  made  not  all 
his  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  in  this  manner, 
simply  and  eternally  moral ;  for  some  of  them  were 
personal,  and  many  of  them  ceremonial  and  judi- 
cial.— WJiite. 

4.  Exterior ;  corporal. 

This  heroick  constancy  determined  him  to  desire 
in  marriage  a  princess,  whose  personal  charms 
were  now  become  the  least  part  of  her  character.— 
Addison. 

5.  In  Law.  Appertaining  to  the  person  in 
the  way  of  property,  as  money  ;  movable. 

This  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditary  wa9.  Sir  J.  Davie.i. 

6.  In  Grammar.  Denoting  the  person :  (as 
'  a  personal  pronoun '). 

Personality,  s. 

1.  Existence  or  individuality  of  anyone: 

Is  not  the  whole  consistency  of  the  body  of  man 
as  a  cradled  cloud,  or  coagulated  vapour?  and  his 
personality  a  walking  shadow,  and  dark  imposture? 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Reply  to  Eugenius'  Observations, 
41. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capable 
of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery :  this  personal- 
ity extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to  what 
is  past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  imputes 
to  itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  does  the  present. — Locke. 

2.  Reflection  upon  individuals,  or  upon  their 
private  actions  or  character. 

When  Mrs.  Tiliot  was  Mary  Salt,  the  two  ladies 
had  been  bosom  friends;  but  Mr.  Tiliot  had  looked 
higher  and  higher  since  his  gin  had  become  so 
famous ;  and  in  the  year  '-9  he  had,  in  Mr.  Muscat's 
hearing,  spoken  of  Dissenters  as  sneaks, — a  person- 
ality which  could  not  be  overlooked. . . .  'But  re- 
garding personalities?  he  added,  'I  have  not  the 
same  clear  showing.  For,  say  that  this  young  man 
was  pusillanimous,  I  were  but  ill  provided  with  ar- 
guments if  I  took  my  stand  even  for  a  moment  on 
so  poor  an  irrelevancy  as  that  because  one  curate  is 
ill-furnished  therefore  episcopacy  is  false.' — George 
Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 

Personally,  adv.    In  a  personal  manner. 

1 .  In  person  :  in  presence  :  not  by  represen- 
tative. 

Approbation  not  only  they  give,  who  personally 
declare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but  also 
when  others  do  it  in  their  names. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  matters  of  such  a 
wonderful  nature  should  not  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  Pagan  writers  who  lived  before  our  Saviour's 
disciples  had  personally  appeared  among  them. — 
Addison. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual ;  particu- 
larly. 
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She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  personally  to  the  king. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  lie nry  VII. 
3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  anew  in  a 
proper  literal  sense.— Rogers. 
Personalty,  s.    In  Law.    Personal  estate. 
Personate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  persona  =  mask.] 

1 .  Represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  pass  for  the  person  repre- 
sented. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one  that  had  been 
long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where  infinite 
eyes  had  been  upon  him.— Bacon,  History  of  tlie 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Represent  by  action  or  appearance  ;  act. 

Herself  awhile  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
Beady  to  personate  a  mortal  part.  Crashaw. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  death  of  Bond,  who 
felt  so  exquisitely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Zara, 
which  he  personated  when  an  old  man,  that  Zara, 
when  she  addressed  him,  found  him  dead  in  his 
chair!—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Tra- 
gic Actors. 

3.  Pretend  hypocritically  :  (with  self). 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate 
■themselves  members  of  the  several  sects  amongst 
us. — Swift. 

4.  Represent  by  way  of  similitude. 

The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeliue,  personates  thee. 
— Sluikespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

5.  Make  a  representation  of,  as  in  a  picture. 
Obsolete. 

Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fixt, 
One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  frame, 
"Whom  fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

6.  Describe.  Obsolete. 

I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  His  gait,  the  cxpressure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  him- 
self most  feelingly  personated.— Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3. 

7.  Celebrate  loudly.  Obsolete. 

They  loudest  sing 
The  vices  of  their  deities  and  their  own, 
In  fable,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  339. 
Personate,  v.  n.  Play  a  fictitious  character. 
He  wrote  many  poems  and  epigrams,  sundry 
petty  comedies  and  enterludes,  often-times  person- 
ating with  the  actors.— Sir  G.  Buck,  Life  and  Reign 
of  King  Richard  III.  p.  76. 

Personated,  part.  adj.  Counterfeit ;  ficti- 
tious. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion 
under  which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatist  in  a  per- 
sonated scepticism. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 
Personation,  s. 

1.  Counterfeiting  of  another  person. 

This  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  discovered 
and  related  at  the  full.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Personification  ;  impersonation. 

Count  di  Peschiera  entered— entered  as  a  very 
personation  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  care- 
less, luxurious,  pampered,  egotistical  wealth. — Lord 
Jjytton,  My  Novel,  b.x.  ch.xv. 
Personator.  s. 

1 .  One  who  personates  a  fictitious  character. 

Expressing  a  most  real  affection  in  the  persona- 
tors. — B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court, 

2.  One  -who  acts  or  plays  in  a  drama. 

The  most  royal  princes,  and  greatest  persons, . . . 
are  commonly  the  personators  of  those  actions. — 
Ii.  Jonson,  dlasques  at  Court. 
Personification,  s.    In  Rhetoric.  Investing 
of  things  with  the  character  of  persons : 
(the  word  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek 

TTpuaojTroTToua,  from  7rp5aoi7rov  =  person,  ttouu} 
=  I  make.  For  example,  '  Confusion 
heard  his  voice.' — Milton,  Paradise  Lost.) 
Boethius's  admired  allegory  on  the  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  introduced  personification  into  the 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages. — T.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  64. 

When  words  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into 
masculine  and  feminine,  the  personification  is  moro 
distinctly  and  forcibly  marked. — Bishop  Lowth,  A 
short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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[By]  personification  .  .  .  inanimate  objects,  of  ab- 
stract notions,  are  represented  as  endued  with  life 
or  action,  sometimes  by  being  addressed  as  living 
agents:  at  other  times  by  being  coupled  with  attri- 
butes which  belong  only  to  living  agents. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Personify,  v.  a.    Change  from  a  thing  to  a 

person. 

The  poets  take  the  liberty  of  personifying  inan- 
imate things. — Lord  Cfwsterjield. 

Personize.  v.  a.    Personify.  Hare. 

Hilton  has  personized  them  and  put  them  into 
the  Court  of  Chaos. — Richardson,  Notes  on  Milton. 

Perspective,  s.  [Lat.  perspicio  =  look 
through.  The  accent  in  the  older  ex- 
tracts is  on  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Glass  through  which  things  are  viewed. 
If  it  tend  to  danger,  they  turn  about  the  perspec- 
tive, and  shew  it  so  little,  that  he  can  scarce  discern 
it. — Sir  J.  Denham. 

It  may  import  us  in  this  calm  to  hearken  to  the 
storms  raising  abroad  ;  and  by  the  best  perspectives 
to  discover  from  what  coast  they  break. — Sir  tV. 
Temple. 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective, 
And  farther  off  the  lessen'd  object  drive.  Dryden. 

Faith  for  reason's  glimmering  light  shall  give 
Her  immortal  perspective. 

Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14 

2.  Art  of  representing  objects  on  a  plane 
surface. 

Medals  have  represented  their  buildings  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  Fairy  paused.   The  Spirit, 
In  ecstacy  of  admiration,  felt 
All  knowledge  of  the  past  revived;  the  events 

Of  old  and  wondrous  times, 
Which  dim  tradition  interruptedly 
Teaches  the  credulous  vulgar,  were  unfolded 
Jn  just  perspective  to  the  view; 
Yet  dim  from  their  infinitude. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste,  or  love  for  music, 
became  a  very  fair  mechanical  musician.  Without 
one  artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved  the  science 
of  perspective — she  attained  even  to  the  mixture  of 
colours— she  filled  a  portfolio  with  drawings  which 
no  young  lady  need  have  been  ashamed  to  see  cir- 
cling round  a  drawing-room. — Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  he  do  with  it  !  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

3.  View ;  vista. 
Lofty  trees  with  sacred  shades, 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades, 
Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear.  Dryden. 

Perspective,  adj.  Relating  to  the  science 
of  vision  ;  optical. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations. — Bacon. 
This  vizard,  wherewith  thou  would'st  hide  thy 
spirit, 

Is  perspective,  to  shew  it  plainlier. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 

Perspectively.  adv.  Optically  ;  through  a 
gla-s ;  by  representation. 

My  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively,  the  cities 
turned  into  a  maid.— Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

Perspicable.  adj.  Discernible.  Obsolete. 
Albeit  there  be  but  nineteen  pillars  at  this  day 
extant,  yet  the  fractures  and  bases  of  other  one-and- 
twenty  more  are  perspicable. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Re- 
lation of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  tlie 
Great  Asia,  p.  142. 

The  sea  . , .  rather  stable,  and  to  the  eye  without 
any  perspicable  motion. — Ibid.  p.  188. 

Perspicacious,  adj.  [Lat. per sp>icax.~\  Quick- 
sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be 
perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing. — South,  Sermons. 
Perspicacity,  s.    Quickness  of  sight. 

It  [angling]  requires  as  much  study  and  perspi- 
cacity as  the  rest. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  266. 

He  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  cannot  be 
excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains;  nor  can 
there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 
eyes,  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks 
there  is  no  opacity. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Perspicacy.  s.  Quickness  of  sight ;  discern- 
ment. Hare. 

Lady,  do  not  scorn  us,  though  you  have  tlie  gift  of 
perspicacy  above  other. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out 
of  h  is  Humour, 

Perspicil.  s.  [Lat.  perspicillum.~]  Glass 
through  which  things  are  viewed  ;  optic 
glass.  Rare. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology, 
.   Sharp-sighted  as  the  eagle's  eye  that  can 
Outstare  the  broad  beam'd  day's  meridian, 
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Will  have  a  perspicil  to  find  her  out. 
And  through  the  night  of  error  and  dark  doubt, 
Discern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray, 
As  when  the  rosy  morn  buds  into  day.  Crashaw 
The  perspicil,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  enlarged 
the  habitable  world. — Glanville,  Scexisis  Scientijica. 
Perspicuity,  s. 

1.  Transparency;  translucency ;  diaphaneity. 
Obsolete. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  perspicuity,  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminently,  as  having  its  earthy  and  sali- 
nous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is  left 
imporous. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Clearness  to  the  mind ;  easiness  to  be 
understood ;  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

The  verses  containing  precepts,  have  not  so  much 
need  of  ornament  as  of  perspicuity. — Dryden. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another's. — Locke,  On 
Reading. 

Perspicuous,  adj.    [Lat.  p>£i'spicuus.~\ 

1.  Transparent ;  clear;  capable  of  being  seen 
through  ;  diaphanous ;  translucent ;  not 
opaque.  Obsolete. 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effects,  so 
even  the  same  proceed  from  black  and  white;  for 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  body  elfecteth  white,  and 
that  white  a  black. — Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding ;  not  obscure  ; 
not  ambiguous. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  industrious  in  the  proof  of  it. — 
Bishop)  Sprat. 
Perspicuously,  adv.  In  a  perspicuous  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  not  obscurely. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved ;  if  it  be 
made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  perspicuously. 
— Bacon. 

Perspirable,  adj. 

1 .  That  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores. 
In  an  animal  under  a  course  of  hard  labour,  ali- 
ment too  vaporous  or  perspirable  will  subject  it  to 
too  strong  a  perspiration,  debility,  and  sudden  death. 
— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Perspiring ;  emitting  perspiration. 
Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  or 

soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspirable : 
and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins  are 
most  perspirable. — Bacon. 

That  this  attraction  is  performed  by  effluviums, 
is  plain  and  granted  by  most ;  for  electricks  will  not 
commonly  attract,  unless  they  become  perspirable. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Perspiration,  s.  Excretion  by  the  cuticular 
pores. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  per- 
fect action  of  animal  digestion. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Perspirative.  adj.    Performing  the  act  of 

perspiration. 
Perspiratory,  adj.  Perspirative. 

The  finest  capillaries  and  perspiratory  ducts. — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  54. 

Perspire,  v.  n.  [Lat.  perspiro,  from  per  = 
through  +  spiro  =  I  breathe.] 

1.  Perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular  pores. 

2.  Be  excreted  by  the  skin. 
Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exercise, 

so  as  to  make  them  perspire,  relax  the  belly. — Ar- 
buthnot, On  tlie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Perspire,  v.  a.    Emit  by  the  pores. 

Firs  grow  and  thrive  in  the  most  barren  soil,  and 
continually  perspire  a  fine  balsam  of  turpentine. — 
Smollett. 

Perstringe.  v.  a.  [Lat.  j)erstringo.~]  Touch 
upon ;  glance  upon. 

Look  out,  look  out,  and  see, 
What  object  this  may  be, 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  477. 
In  those  verses  of  Callimachus  .  .  .  he  perstringeth 
the  impiety  of  Euemerus. — Fotherby,  Atlieomastix, 
p. 141 ;  1622. 

Men  from  this  text  of  Scripture  would  perstringe 
philosophy. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjeclura  Cabbalislica, 
p.  230. 

The  womanishness  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  this 
period  is  perstringed — Id ,  Expiosiliun  of  the  Epistles 
sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  7S. 

Persuade,  v.  a.  [Lat. persuadeo .;  pass,  part, 

persuasus ;  pieisuasio,  -onis.~\ 
1.  Bring  +o  any  particular  opinion. 
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Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind. — Romans,  xiv.  5. 

YVeare  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
that  accompany  salvation. — Hebrews,  vi.  9. 

There  should  not  be  such  heaviness  in  their  de- 
struction as  shall  be  joy  over  them  that  are  per- 
suaded to  salvation. — 2  Esdras,  vii.  61. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  yet  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be  determined 
to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  great  good. 
— Locke. 

Men  should  seriously  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  here  no  abiding  place,  but  are  only  in 
their  passage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. — Arch- 
bishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Influence  by  argument  or  expostulation. 

Philoclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield ;  Pamela's  beauty 
used  violence,  and  such  as  no  heart  could  resist. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  co- 
vetousness,  were  persuaded  for  money. — 2  Maccabees, 
x.  20. 

To  sit  cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us  from 
it. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a  mathematician 
to  persuade  with  eloquence,  to  use  all  imaginable 
insinuations  and  intreaties,  that  he  might  prevail 
with  his  hearers  to  believe  that  three  and  three  make 
six ! — Bishop  Wilkins. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write 
such  another  critiek  on  anything  of  mine ;  for  when 
he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them. — Dryden. 

3.  Inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation. 

To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persuade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look  nearer 
such  things. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

4.  Treat  by  persuasion.  Obsolete. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persuaded  with  him ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture.  Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
Persuade,  s.    Persuasion.  Obsolete. 
Indeed,  Lucina,  were  her  husband  from  her, 
She  happily  might  be  won  by  thy  persuades. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda :  1599. 

Persuadedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
persuaded. 

[Which  results  chiefly  from]  a. persuadedness  that 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  happiness  than  her  favour, 
or  deserve  the  name  of  happiness  without  it. — Boyle, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  249.  (Rich.) 
Persuader,  s.    One  who  persuades. 

1.  Importunate  adviser. 

The  earl,  speaking  in  that  imperious  language 
wherein  the  king  had  written,  did  not  irritate  the 
people,  but  make  tliem  conceive  by  the  haughtiness 
of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself  was 
the  author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  counsel. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  soon  is  moved 
By  such  persuaders  as  are  held  upright. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Hunger  and  thirst  at  once, 
Powerful  persuaders .'  quicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urged  me  so  keen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  5SG. 

2.  Pistol.  Slang. 

'Why,'  said  Mark,  'I  didn't  like  him  much;  and 
that's  the  truth,  sir.  I  thought  he  was  a  bully ;  and 
1  didn't  admire  his  carryin'  them  murderous  little 
persuaders,  and  being  so  ready  to  use  'em.'— Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Persuasibility.  s.  Capable  of  being  per- 
suaded. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  gospel  suggests  and  offers 
irt(TTi)tou5  koyovi,  such  rational  arguments  and  mo- 
tives as  are  proper  to  beget  belief  in  moral  agents; 
but  the  to  nei6e<rSai,  persuasibility,  or  the  act  of 
being  persuaded,  is  a  work  of  men's  own.— ILalli- 
well,  Sa  ving  of  Souls,  p.  39 :  1677. 
Persuasible.  adj. 

1.  Susceptible  of  persuasion. 

It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  makes  us  tractable  and  persuasible,  con- 
trary to  that  brutish  stubbornness  of  the  horse  and 
mule,  which  the  Psalmist  reproaches.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Having  power  to  influence. 

My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  en- 
ticing [in  the  margin,  persuasible]  words  of  man's 
wisdom. — 1  Corinthians,  ii.  4. 
Persuasion.  S. 

1.  Act  of  persuading;  act  of  influencing  by 
expostulation ;  act  of  gaining  or  attempting 
the  passions. 

If 't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore  to  conquer, 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  tine  persuasion, 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Otway,  The  Orphan. 

2.  Personified. 
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I  never  knew  a  man  able  to  answer  this  argument. 
— But,  indeed,  to  speak  of  my  father  as  he  was  ; — he 
was  certainly  irresistible,  both  in  his  orations  and 
disputations; — he  was  born  an  orator;— ©eoSioaicro;. 
Persuasion  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  the  elements  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  were  so  blended  up  in  him, — and, 
withal,  he  had  so  shrewd  a  guess  at  the  weaknesses 
and  passions  of  his  respondent,— that  Nature  might 
have  stood  up  and  said, — '  This  man  is  eloquent.' — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

•3.  State  of  being  persuaded  ;  opinion. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if 
the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account  it. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You  are  abused  in  too  bold  a  persuasion. — Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right,  but  our  own  persuasions  that  we  are  so  ;  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  obedient  and  the  men  of  practice  shall  ride 
upon  those  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present 
imperfections;  till  persuasion  pass  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all  come 
at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatilick  vision. — 
South,  Sermons. 
Persuasive,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  per- 
suading; having  influence  on  the  passions. 

In  prayer,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what  pre- 
cepts art  delivereth,  touching  the  method  of  persua- 
sive utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  as  what 
doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in  piety  and 
godly  zeal. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  Martius  resume  his  farther  discourse,  as 
well  for  the  persuasive  as  for  the  consult,  touching 
the  means  that  may  conduce  unto  the  enterprize. — 
Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  in- 
tellect to  meet  this  persuasive  evidence  with  a  suit- 
able assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men  thereby 
actually  persuaded. — South,  Sermons. 
Persuasive,  s.    Exhortation  ;  argument  or 
importunity  employed  to  direct  the  mind 
to  any  purpose  or  pursuit. 

These  were  the  arguments  here  used  by  this  great 
Apostle ;  arguments,  in  comparison  of  which  he 
knew  that  the  most  flowing  rhetorick  of  words 
would  be  but  a  poor  and  faint  persuasive. — South, 
Sermons. 

Persuasively,  adv.    In  a  persuasive  man- 
ner. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  S72. 

Many  who  live  upon  their  estates  cannot  so  much 
as  tell  a  story,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persua- 
sively in  any  business. — Locke,  'Thoughts  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Persuasiveness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Persuasive. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  being 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
either  the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasive- 
ness of  promises,  or  pungency  of  menaces  can  be. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 
Persuasory.  adj.  Persuasive. 

Neither  is  this  persuasory. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Persway.  v.  a.  Soften;  mitigate;  allay;  as- 
suage (after  the  analogy  of  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  formed).  Mare. 

The  creeping  venom  of  which  subtle  serpent,  as 
some  late  writers  affirm,  neither  the  cutting  of  the 
perilous  plant,  nor,  &c,  &c,  can  any  way  persway 
or  assuage. — B.  Junson,  Bartholomew  Pair.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Pert.  adj.    [see  Pretty.] 

1.  Lively;  brisk;  smart. 

Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 

Shakespear,  3lidsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves. 

Milton,  Comus,  117. 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Spectator. 

2.  Forward  ;  assuming ;  impertinent. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty,  and 
grow  pert  upon  their  masters ;  and  when  this  sauci- 
ness  became  universal,  what  less  mischief  could  be 
expected  than  an  old  Scythian  rebellion  ?— Collier, 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my 
own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen.— Addison. 

Vanessa 

Scarce  listen'd  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert,  to  pull  them  down. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Pert.  s.    Assuming,  over-forward,  or  im- 
pertinent person. 
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0  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  pert  aspires ! 

Goldsmith,  Traveller. 

Pert.  v.  n.    Behave  with  pertness  ;  be  saucy. 
Hagar  perted  against  Sarah,  and  lifted  herself  up 
against  her  superiours. — Bishop  Gauden,  Anti  Baal- 
Berith,p.29l:  1661. 

Pertain,  v.  n.    Belong;  relate. 

As  men  hate  those  that  affect  that  honour  by  am- 
bition, which  pertaineth  not  to  them,  so  are  they 
more  odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  glory 
which  they  have. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  house,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coat  of  a  king, 
because  it  pertaineth  to  a  mechanical  profession. — 
Peacham. 

Pertinacious,  adj.  [Lat.  pertinax;  from 
teneo  =  hold.] 

1.  Obstinate ;  stubborn  ;  perversely  resolute. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson 
to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome  and  illogical  in  the 
dispute,  as  forced  him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence  and  less 
abilities.— I.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute;  constant;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious 
study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from 
it. — South,  Serynons. 

Pertinaciously,   adv.      In  a  pertinacious 

manner ;  obstinately ;  stubbornly. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me  which  they  perti- 
naciously challenge  to  themselves. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all  the 
evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and 
pertinaciously  maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no 
real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination.  —  Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

Metals  pertinaciously  resist  all  transmutation  ; 
and  though  one  would  think  they  were  turned  into 
a  different  substance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were 
lurk  under  a  vizard.— Ray. 

Pertinaciousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pertinacious. 

Fearing  lest  the  pertinaciousness  of  her  mistress's 
sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  ch.  v. 
§8. 

Pertinacity,  s.  Obstinacy  ;  stubbornness  ; 
persistency  ;  resolution  ;  steadiness  ;  con- 
stancy. 

In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake, 
and,  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  er- 
rour. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pertinacy.  s.  Pertinacity  (this  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Their  pertinacy  is  such,  that  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another.  — 
Duppa. 

It  holds  forth  the  pertinacy  of  ill  fortune,  in 
pursuing  people  into  their  graves.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy, 
till  she  obtained  relief. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Pertinate.  adj.    ?  Obstinate.  Rare. 

Oh  how  pertinate  and  styfe  are  the  ungodly 
lawers  and  act  makers  in  their  own  wycked  lawes 
to  be  conserved. — Joye,  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 
(Rich.) 

Pertinately.  adv.  In  a  pertinate  manner. 
Hare. 

These  abominations  when  thei  be  defended  per- 
tinatly  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  then  their  stif- 
necked  pcrtinaeie  inilammeth  discordis. — Joye,  Ex- 
posicion of  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  (Rich.) 

Pertinency,  s.  Justness  of  relation  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  propriety  to  the  purpose  ; 
appositeness. 

1  have  shewn  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
Apostle's  discourse  to  tho  persons  he  addressed  to, 
whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  was  no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talk  at  random. — Bentlcy. 

Pertinent,  adj.  [Lat.  pertinens,  -cutis,  pres. 

part,  of  pertineo.~\ 
1.  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  just  to  the 
purpose ;  not  useless  to  the  end  proposed  ; 
apposite  ;  not  foreign  from  the  thing  in- 
tended ;  relevant. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to 
this  business. — Bacon. 

If  he  could  find  pertinent  treatises  of  it  in  books, 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  be- 
haviour, his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would  spoil 
all.— Locke, 
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2.  Relating  ;  regarding  ;  concerning. 

Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  perti- 
nent unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which 
the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise,  and  learned  in  that 
faculty  shall  judge  most  sound.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Pertinently,  adv.    In  a  pertinent  manner. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy 
betters,  speaking  little,  answering  pertinent!//,  not 
interposing  without  leave  or  reason—  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Ride  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 
Pertly,  adv.    In  a  pert  manner. 

1.  Briskly;  smartly. 

I  find  no  other  difference  betwixt  the  common 
town  wits  and  the  downright  country  fools,  than 
that  the  first  are  pertly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little 
more  gaiety ;  and  the  last  neither  in  the  right  nor 
the  wrong. — Pope. 

2.  Saucily;  petulantly. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout ; 
This,  among  Hibernian  asses, 

For  sheer  wit,  and  humour  passes.  Swift. 
Pertness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Per  t. 

1.  Brisk  folly;  sauciness ;  petulance. 

Dulness  delighted  eyed  the  lively  dunce, 
Rcineinb'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  111. 

2.  Petty   liveliness  ;    sprigbtliness  without 
force,  dignity,  or 'solidity. 

This  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness 
and  a  parade  of  literature;  but  it  is  bard  that  we 
should  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries. —  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Pertutb.  v.  a.  [Lat.  perturbo  =  disturb  ;  pass, 
part. pe.rturbutus ;  perturbatiu,  -onis.'] 

1.  Disquiet;  disturb;  deprive  of  tranquillity. 

Where  the  name  of  church  governours  is  grown 
contemptible,  the  whole  state  of  the  church  must 
needs  be  perturbed.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Peace-Maker, 
§11. 

2.  Disorder  ;  confuse  ;  put  out  of  regularity. 

The  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controul'd  the 
suggestions  of  truth ;  pleasure  and  profit  over- 
swaying  the  instructions  of  honesty,  and  sensuality 
perturbing  the  reasonable  commands  of  virtue.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
earth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of 
either  hemisphere. — Ibid. 

Perturbance.  s.    Perturbation  :  (the  latter 

being  the  commoner  word). 

Whereas  by  warre  and  generall  perturbaunce  in 
this  our  reairae  by  you  begon  and  continued,  with 
also  brennynges  and  other  hurts  and  enormities, 
evidently  it  appears  that  your  fidelitie  to  us  due  ye 
have  not  kept.— Grafton,  Chronicle,  Henry  III. : 
an.  47.  (Rich.) 

Secondly,  if  the  main  fault  be  in  the  affections, 
through  some  passion, . . .  perturbance  of  the  mind, 
. . .  the  sin  arising  from  hence  ...  is  properly  a  sin 
of  infirmity.— Sharpe,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  sermon  is. 
(Rich.) 

Perturbate.  v.  a.    Disturb.  Rare. 

Corruption 
Hath  then  no  force  her  bliss  to  perturbate. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iii.  1, 14. 

Perturbation,  s. 

1.  Disquiet  of  mind;  deprivation  of  tran- 
quility. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
Nor  to  each  other :  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  113. 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions. 

Natures  that  have  much  heat  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
years.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

3.  Disturbance  ;  disorder  ;  confusion  ;  com- 
motion. 

Although  the  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses 
had  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over 
the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new  per- 
turbations and  calamities.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the 
lleign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O  polish'd perturbation .'  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night :  sleep  with  it  now, 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Sleeps  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
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5.  Commotion  of  passions. 
Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers ; 

And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  3. 

6.  In  Astronomy.  Specially  applied  to  the 
results  of  the  attraction  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  sun. 

Perturbator.  s.    Raiser  of  commotions. 

All  of  which  are  to  be  employed  against  the  per- 
turbators  of  the  peace  of  Italy,  until  they  be  re- 
duced to  the  estate  of  not  being  able  to  keepe  the 
field.  —  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  History  of 
Henry  VIII,  p.  196. 
Perturbed,  part.  adj.  In  a  state  of  pertur- 
bation. 
Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit ! 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
His  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  burns, 
And  his  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns. 

G.  Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
Meanwhile,  the  object  of  this  dialogue — the  type 
of  perverted  intellect— of  mind  without  heart— of 
knowledge  which  had  no  aim  but  power— was  in  a 
state  of  anxious  perturbed  gloom.  —  Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xiii. 

Perturber.  s.    One  who  perturbs. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  archbishop  and  state  to 
look  strictly  to  these  perturbers  of  our  church's 
happy  quiet. — Sir  G.  Paul,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.  55. 

Such  . .  .  that  were  by  the  chancellor  pronounced 
perturbers  of  the  peace. — A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  (under  the  year  1279). 

Pertusion.  s.  [Lat.  pertusio,  -onis ;  per- 
tusus  ;  pass.  part,  of  pertundo ;  tando  =  I 
beat,  knock,  smash.] 

1 .  Act  of  piercing  or  punching. 
The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's 

time  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusiun,  as  it  is  performed 
in  horses. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 
An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put  over 

a  fruit  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be  made  in 
the  pot. — Bacon. 

Peruke,  s.     [Fr.  pemique.~]     Cap  of  false 

hair;  periwig,  of  which,  as  also  of  wig,  it 

is  the  origin. 

Neither  was  the  use  of  perruques  unknown  in 
those  times,  as  may  appear  by  this  of  the  epigram- 
matist, [Martial,]  '  Calvo  turpius  est  nihil  comato.' — 
Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  413. 

The  deformity  of  their  hair  is  usually  supplied  by 
borders  and  combings;  also  by  whole  perukes,  like 
artificial  skulls,  fitted  to  their  heads.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  4t.| 

I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  his  peruke  over  that. 
—  Wiseman. 
Perusal,  s. 

1.  Act  of  reading. 
As  pieces  of  miniature  must  be  allowed  a  closer 

inspection,  so  this  treatise  requires  application  in 
the  perusal. —  Woodward. 

2.  Examination. 
The  jury,  after  a  short  perusal  of  the  staff,  de- 
clared their  opinion  by  the  mouth  of  their  foreman, 
that  the  substance  of  the  staff  was  British  oak. — 
Toiler,  no.  265. 

Peruse,  v.  a.    [Fr.  peruser.] 

1.  Read. 

Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason.  Sliakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  3. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  con- 
stantly set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those 
petitions. — Bacon. 

Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  the  specifick  qualities  of  the 
author  whom  he  peruses. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Observe ;  examine.  Obsolete. 
I  hear  the  enemy; 

Out  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 
I've  perused  her  well ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  arc  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  267. 

Peruser,  s.    Reader  ;  examiner. 

Marke  herein  his  laboriouse  and  fruteful  doinges, 
and  ye  shal  fynde  him  no  lesse  profitable  to  us  in 
the  descrypcion  of  this  particular  nacyon,  than  were 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptholome,  and  other  geographers,  to 
their  perusers,  in  the  pycturinge  out  of  the  univer- 
sall  worlde.— Bale,  Leland's  Neto  Year's  Gift,  sign. 
H.  1. 

The  difficulties  and  hesitations  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser,  and  as 
his  penetration  into  nature  is  greater  or  less.— Wood- 
ward. 
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Pervade,  v.  a.    [Lat.  pervado,  pass.  part. 
pervasus  ;  pervasio,  -onis  ;  vado  =  I  go.] 

1.  Pass  through  an  aperture;  permeate. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  oculus  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled  or  varnished, 
and  many  other  substances  soaked  in  such  liquors 
as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores,  become 
by  that  means  more  transparent  than  otherwise. — 
— Sir  I.  Netvton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Pass  through  the  whole  extension. 

Matter,  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 
acquire  it  again,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
body  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by  an 
immaterial  self-active  substance,  that  can  penetrate 
and  pervade  it. — Bentley. 

What  but  God 
Pervades,  adjusts,  and  agitates  the  whole? 

Thomson. 

Pervasion,  s.    Act  of  pervading  or  passing 
through. 

If  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  trans- 
cursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  than  by  the  bare  propa- 
gation of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  upon, 
the  outside  of  the  vessels,  that  contain  the  matter 
to  be  melted ;  both  those  kinds  of  fluidity,  ascribed 
to  saltpetre,  will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  perva- 
sion of  a  foreign  body. — Boyle. 

Pervasive,  adj.    Having  the  power  to  per- 
vade. 

Or  suits  him  more  the  winter's  candied  thorn, 
When  from  each  branch  anneal'd,  the  works  of 
frost, 

Pervasive,  radiant,  icicles  depend. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  pt.iii.  (Rich.) 

Perverse,  adj.     [Lat.  verto  =  turn  ;  pass. 

part,  versus  ;  perversio,  -onis.] 

1.  Distorted  from  the  right. 

Where  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  621, 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong;  stubborn;  un- 
tractable. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach ;  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  cave, 
To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judged  thee  perverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  33. 
To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain. 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offend  again.  Dryden. 

3.  Petulant ;  vexatious ,  peevish  ;  desirous  to 
cross  find  vex ;  cross. 

O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love  pronounce  it  faithfully, 
Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  he  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo:  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

Perversely,  adv.    In  a  perverse  manner. 

Men  perversely  take  up  piques  and  displeasures 
at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked 
person  must  partake  of  his  fate. — Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on 
purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  the 
signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas. — Locke. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post, 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times, 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Swift. 

Perverseness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Perverse. 

1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spiteful  crossness. 

Virtue  hath  some  perverseness ;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others'  ill.  Donne. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness :  but  shall  see  her  gain'd 
By  a  far  worse.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  902. 

The  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden,  'Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 

When  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  show  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  docs  but  more  incense  ; 
Perverseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

2.  Perversion  ;  corruption.  Obsolete. 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governours  or 
tyrants;  for  they  are  often  established  as  lawful 
potentates  ;  but  of  some  perverseness  and  defection 
in  the  nation  itself.— Bacon. 

Perversion,  s.    Act  of  perverting;  change 
to  something  worse. 

Women  to  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  are  much 
in  the  same  degree  ;  all  being  total  violations  and 
perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.— 
Bacon. 
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He  supposes  that  the  whole  reverend  body  are  so 
far  from  disliking  popery,  that  the  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  abbey  lands  would  be  an  effectual  incitement  to 
their  perversion. — Swift. 

Tate, .  .  .  and  his  friend  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  were 
among  the  most  flourishing  authors  and  greatest 
public  favourites  of  this  reitn  j  it  was  now  that  they 
perpetrated  in  concert  their  version,  or  perversion, 
of  the  Psalms,  with  which  we  are  still  afflicted. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Perversity,  s.    Perverseness  ;  crossness. 
What  strange  perversity  is  this  of  man  ! 
"When  'twas  a  crime  to  taste  th'  enlightning  tree, 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain.  Norris. 

Pervert,  v.  a.  [Lat.  perverto  ;  pass.  part. 
perversus;  perversio,  -onis;  verto  =  \  turn.] 

1 .  Distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  injustice. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
violent  perverting  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel 
not. — Ecclesiasticns,  v.  8. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1G2. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses  ;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty. — Dryden. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this  cave 
of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judgement ; 
and  another  person  has  perverted  it  into  obscenity ; 
and  both  allegorical. — Broome. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature, 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  perverted  by  their  educa- 
tion.— Law. 

2.  Corrupt ;  turn  from  the  right:  (opposed 
to  convert). 

Meanwhile  the  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  heav'n.  dlilton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1. 

The  subtle  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  perverting  and  corrupting  the  most 
pious  emperor  Valens. —  Waterland. 

Pervert,  s.  A  word  of  recent  coinage, 
formed  after  convert,  for  which  it  is  a  term 
of  disapprobation  or  sarcasm.  It,  of  course, 
implies  that  the  creed  or  doctrine  of  the 
speaker  is  right ;  the  adopted  one  wrong. 
Hence,  when  used  by  each  of  two  parties  it 
has  a  different  import,  and,  when  used  by 
one  only,  it  is  a  term  of  limited  applica- 
tion. As  far  as  the  editor  can  judge  from 
his  individual  experience,  it  is  chiefly  used 
by  Protestants,  and  applied  to  converts  to 
Romanism.  It  is,  however,  a  term  of 
abuse,  which  one  party  is  as  free  to  use  as 
the  other.  Etymologically,  it  is  a  good 
word ;  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  it. 

Perverter.  s. 

1.  One  who  changes  anything  from  good  to 
bad;  corruptor. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  hisperverters, 
he  cannot  be  so  properly  born,  as  damned  into  the 
world. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  One  who  distorts  anything  from  the  right 
purpose 

He  that  reads  a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law,  had 
need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives  it, 
lest  he  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a  per- 
verier  of  his  law. — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 
Pervertible,  adj.      Susceptible  of  perver- 
sion. 

There  are  many  passages  that  have  an  evident 
character  of  harmless  mirth  and  jollity;  which 
although  they  are  piquant,  yet  are  not  easily  per- 
vertible to  any  disparagement  of  our  neighbour. — 
W.  Mountagu'e,  Devoid  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  131 :  1618. 

Pervestigation.  s.  Diligent  inquiry;  tho- 
rough research. 

In  the  pervestigation  of  the  true  and  genuine 
text,  it  was  perspicuously  manifest  to  all  men,  that 
there  was  no  argument  more  firm  or  certain  to  be 
relied  on. — Chilling  worth,  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
safe  Way  to  Salvation. 

Pervial.  adj.  [see  Pervious.]  Clear,  i.e. 
as  a  transparent  object,  or  one  seen 
through.  Rare. 

And  yet  all  perviall  enough  (you  may  well  say) 
when  such  a  one  as  I  comprehend  them. — Chapman, 
Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 
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Pervially.  adv.  In  a  pervial  manner ;  trans- 
parently, liarc. 

Which  ho  doth,  imagining  his  understanding 
reader's  eyes  more  sharp  than  not  to  see  pervially 
through  them.—  Chapman,  Translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  b.  xiv.  (Rich.) 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  extract  are 
from  the  same  work. 
Pervicacious.  adj.    [Lat.  pervicax."]  Spite- 
fully obstinate  ;  peevishly  contumacious. 
Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious, 
But  in  his  ale  most  pervicacious.     Sir  J.  Denham. 

May  private  devotions  be  efficacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Pervicaciousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 

by  Pervicacious. 

It  is  pervicaciousness  to  deny,  that  he  created 
matter  also. — Bentley,  Sermons,  p.  211. 

Pervious,  adj.    [Lat.  pervius  ;  via  =  way.] 

1.  Admitting  passage  ;  capable  of  being  per- 
meated. 

The  Egyptians  used  to  say,  that  unknown  dark- 
ness is  the  first  principle  of  the  world;  by  darkness 
they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no 
eye— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Leda's  twins 
Consp.mous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw, 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  miss'd  ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.         Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Melcager  and  Atalanta. 
Those  lodged  in  other  earth,  more  lax  and  per- 
vious, decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length 
Woodward. 

2.  Pervading ;  permeating. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  pervious  fire, 
This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  G22. 
Perviousness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Pervious;  quality  of  admitting  a  pas- 
sage. 

The  perviousness  of  our  receiver  toabodymneh 
more  subtile  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the 
looser  texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made  of, 
and  partly  from  the  enormous  heat,  which  opened 
the  pores  of  the  glass. — Boyle. 

There  will  be  found  another  difference  besides 
that  of  perviousness. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Pesade.  s.  [Fr.]    See  extract. 

Pesade  is  a  motion  a  horse  makes  in  raising  or 
lifting  up  his  forequarters,  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring.— Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Pessary,  s.  [Fr.  pessaire.~]  In  the  older 
Medicine,  as  illustrated  by  the  extract,  a 
pessary  was  an  emollient,  stimulant,  styp- 
tic, or  some  similar  medicine,  dropped  upon 
wool  or  cotton,  and  applied  to  some  inter- 
nal surface  ;  at  present  it  is  the  name  of 
a  mechanical  instrument  for  the  support  of 
the  womb,  or  the  parts  about  it. 

Of  cantharides,  he  prescribes  five  in  a  pessary, 
cutting  off  their  heads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myrrh. — 
Arbuthnot. 
Pest.  s.    [Lat.  pestis ;  Fr.  peste.~\ 

1.  Plague;  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  191. 

2.  Anything  mischievous  or  destructive. 

Wretches  .  .  .  the  common  poisoners  of  youth, 
equally  desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  man- 
ners, and  getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation 
of  souls.  So  that  if  any  unexperienced  young  novice 
happens  into  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  pests, 
presently  they  are  upon  him,  plying  his  full  purse, 
and  his  empty  pate,  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  214. 

At  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  735. 

Of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  best ; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.  Waller. 

Here  Seylla  bellows  from  the  dire  abodes, 
Tremendous  pest!  abhorred  by  man  and  gods. 

Pope,  Translat  ion  of  the  Odyssey,  xii.  107. 
Pester,  v.  a.  [Fr.] 
1 .  Disturb  ;  perplex  ;  harass  ;  turmoil. 
Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?      Shahespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
end  the  cat  is  very  serviceable.— Dr.  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism. 
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I  Pestileht 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world 
with  their  insufferable  stulf. — Dryden. 

They  did  so  much  pester  the  church  and  delude 
the  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted 
by  Babbies  were  equally  revered  by  them  as  the  in- 
fallible will  of  God.— South,  Sermons. 

At  home  he  was  pursued  with  noise; 
Abroad  was  pester'd  by  the  boys.  Swift. 
•2.  Encumber. 

Cloistered  monks  . . .  which  fill  and  pester  every 
city. — Harmar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  351 :  15>>7. 

The  churches,  and  new  calendere, 
Pester'd  with  mongrel  saints. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  7. 
Men, . . . 

Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

Milton,  Comus,  5. 

Pesterous.  adj.  Encumbering  ;  cumbersome. 
Rare. 

In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike 
the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which 
was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 
— Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Pesthouse.  s.  Hospital  for  persons  infected 
with  a  pestilence. 

Which  kind  of  reasoning  is  just  as  if  a  man  should 
go  into  a  pest-house  to  learn  a  remedy  against  the 
plague. — South,  Sermons,  vi.  199. 

Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pesthouse  free  ? 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  ? 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  G8. 

He  has  read  books  in  various  languages  and  jar- 
gons .  .  .  for  a  hint  or  two.  ...  A  painful  search,  as 
through  some  spiritual  pesthouse;  and  then  with 
such  an  issue. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Cagliosiro. 
Pestiduct.  s.     [Lat.  pestis  =  pest  +  ductus  = 
duct,  channel ;  duco  =  lead ;  pass.  part. 
ductus.}    Medium  of  contagion.  Mare. 

When  I  am  but  sick,  and  might  infect,  they  [the 
friends  of  the  diseased]  have  no  remedy,  but  their 
absence,  and  my  solitude.  It  is  an  excuse  to  them 
that  are  great,  and  pretend,  and  yet  are  loth  to 
come;  it  is  an  inhibition  to  those  who  would  truly 
come,  because  they  may  be  made  instruments  and 
pestiducis  to  the  infection  of  others,  by  their  coming. 
— Donne,  Devotions,  p.  91. 

Pestiferous,  adj.  [Lat.  fero  =  bear.] 

1.  Pestilential;  malignant;  infectious. 

A  pestiferous  contagion  to  the  whole  kingdom. — 
Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pesti- 
ferous bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and 
hot. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Destructive  ;  mischievous. 

Beware  of  the  pestiferous  see  of  Rome,  that  she 
make  you  not  drunke  with  her  pleasaunte  wyne. — 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner 
preface. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  leud,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

You,  that  have  discovered  secrets,  and  made  such 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  must  die.— 
/</.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  3. 

Pestilence,  s.     Plague ;  pest ;  contagious 
distemper. 

The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.— Psalms, 
xci.  6. 

There  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earth- 
quakes in  divers  places. — Matthew,  xxiv.  7. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  1 
When  n>y  eyes  beheld  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purged  the  air  at  pestilence. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  1. 

Pestilent,  adj.    [Lat.  pestilens,  -eulis  } 

1.  Producing  plagues  ;  malignant. 

Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissi- 
pated pestilent  air,  which  maybe  from  the  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.— Bacon 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Hoary  moulded  bread  the  soldiers  thrusting  upon 
theirspears,  railed  against  king  Ferdinand,  who  with 
such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 
equator,  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  pesti- 
lent and  insupportable  summer. — Bentley. 

2.  Mischievous  ;    destructive  :    (applied  to 
things). 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony;  than  some  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Which  precedent,  of  pestilent  import, 
Against  thee,  Henry,  had  been  brought.  Daniel. 

The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine. — Sivijt,  Miscellanies. 
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Peteb-see-me  5 

3.  Mischievous  :  (applied  to  -persons-, 

"We  have  found  this  man  a  ■pestilent  fellow. — Acts, 
xxiv.  5. 

4.  Used  adverbially.  See  Pestilently. 

One  pestilent  fine. 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walk'd  on  before  the  rest. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 

Pestilential,  adj. 

1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence  ; 
producing  pestilence  ;  infectious  ;  conta- 
gious. 

These  with  the  air  passing  into  the  lungs,  infect 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  pesti- 
lential fevers.—  Woodward. 

Fire  involved 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench  and  suioak. 

Addison. 

2.  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 
shews  the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt 
to  disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of 
Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were  tho 
work  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been 
taught  that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  he- 
resy, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so 
corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  says 
nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which 
has  filled  the  world ;  and  having  occasion  to  men- 
tion its  founder,  he  treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  im- 
pudent impostor,  whose  pretensions  it  is  hardly 
fitting  to  notice. — Buckle,  history  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xiii. 

Pestilently.  adv.  In  a  pestilent  manner  : 
(colloquially  used  in  the  sense  of  excessive; 
like  terribly ;  the  extract  from  Suckling 
given  under  Pestilent,  4,  has  this  mean- 
ing; sore  in  its  English,  as  compared  with 
sehr  in  German,  where  it  means  very,  il- 
lustrates the  connexion  of  ideas). 

The  pretence  of  making  people  sagacious,  and  ■pes- 
tilently witty ! — Echard,  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  inquired  into,  p.  4:5. 

Pestillation.  s.    Act  of  pounding,  pulveriz- 
ing, or  breaking  as  in  a  mortar  by  a  pestle. 
The  best  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  so  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pestillation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestle.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pestle,  s.  [N.Fr.  pestail\  Lat.  pistillum. 
See  Pistil.] 

1.  Instrument  for  pounding  in  a  mortar. 

What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle 
make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it  ? — Locke. 

Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws  act  as 
the  pestle  and  mortar. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

2.  Legbone  of  pork  (from  its  shape). 

With  shaving  you  shine  like  a  pestle  of  porke. 

Damon  and  Pythias. 
Yet  I  can  set  my  Gallio's  dieting, 
A  pestle  of  a  lark,  or  plover's  wing. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4.  (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 
Here  is  a  pestle  of  a  Portigue,  Sir ; 
'Tis  excellent  meat  with  sour  sauce. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 
You  shall  as  commonly  see  legges  of  men  hung  up, 
as  here  you  shall  find  jiestles  of  pork,  or  legges  of 
veal. — Heahi,  Discovery  of  a  New  IVoi'ld.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

One  whiff  at  these  pewter-buttoned  shoulder- 
slappers,  to  try  whether  this  knife  or  their  pestells 
were  the  better  weapons. — Chapman,  May-day,  iv. 
1.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pestle,  v.  a.    Pound,  pulverize,  work-up  in 

a  pestle. 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous 
centre-bits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moon- 
less nights ; 

"While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last 
gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisoned  poison  behind  his  crimson 
lights.  Tennyson,  Maud,  ii. 

Pestle,  v.  n.    Use,  work  with,  a  pestle. 

Pestling',  part.  adj.    Acting  as  a  pestle. 

It  will  be  a  pestling  device:  it  will  pound  all 
your  enemy's  practices  to  powder.  —  B.  Jonson, 
Epicocne. 

Pet.  s.  [  ?  ]  Slight  passion  ;  slight  fit  of 
peevishness. 
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If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthankt,  would  be  un- 
praised.  Milton,  Comus,  720. 

If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask,  our 
next  business  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refusal. — Sir  ii. 
L'  Estrange. 

Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  must  not  be 
thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love. — 
Collier. 

[They]  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay, 
And  send  the  godly  in  a,  pet  to  pray. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Pet.  v.  n.  Take  offence  ;  be  in  a  slight  pas- 
sion. 

He,  sure,  is  queasy-stomached  that  must  pet,  and 
puke,  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance. — Felltham,  Re- 
solves, ii.  2. 

Pet.  s.  [?  Fr.  petit ;  ?  Dutch  and  Provincial 
German  pete  =  goddaughter  ;  peter  =  god- 
son ;  peeter  =  godfather ;  meeter  =  godmo- 
ther.— Wedgwood.]  Fondling. 

The  other  has  transferred  the  amorous  passions  of 
her  first  years  to  the  love  of  cronies,  pete,  and  fa- 
vourites, with  which  she  is  always  surrounded. — 
Tatler,  no.  266. 

Pet.  v.  a.    Treat  as  a  pet ;  fondle  ;  overin- 
dulge :  (as,  '  He  was  petted  and  spoiled'). 
Petal,  s.  [Lat.  petal um  ;  Gr.  Tr'traXoii ;  from 
root  of  TrirawjiL  =  I  lie  open,  expand.]  In 
Botany.    Division,  more  or  less  perfect, 
of  the  corolla,  or  that  part  of  the  flower 
which  lies  between  the  calyx  and  the 
stamens  :  (common  as  the  second  element 
of  a  compound,  the  first  denoting  the  num- 
ber, cohesion,  regularity,  &c.  of  the  petals, 
e.g.  monopetalous,  polypetalous  =  having 
single,  having  many  petals.    See  extracts. 
Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those  fine  co- 
loured leaves  that  compose  the  (lowers  of  all  plants: 
whence  plants  are  distinguished  into  monopetalous, 
whose  flower  is  one  continued  leaf ;  tripetalous,  pen- 
tapetalous,  and  polypetalous,  when  they  consist  of 
three,  five,  or  many  leaves. — Quincy. 

The  Phlox  amcena  has  a  monopetalous  tubular 
corolla,  expanding  into  a  flattened  border  at  the 
summit,  and  forming  what  is  called  a  'salver-shaped' 
flower.  But  a  monstrosity  of  this  plant  has  been  ob- 
served, where  the  corolla  is  split  up  into  live  dis- 
tinct petals,  resembling  those  of  a  pink.  This  shows 
us,  that  the  ordinary  monopetalous  condition  of  the 
corolla  in  this  flower,  has  resulted  from  an  adhesion 
of  the  live  subordinate  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; and  some  blossoms  have  been  found,  in 
which  this  adhesion  has  only  taken  place  partially, 
some  of  the  petals  being  cemented  half-way  up  the 
tube,  whilst  others  adhere  nearly  throughout  its 
whole  length. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  118. 

Although  petals  depart  more  than  ordinary  sepals 
from  the  character  of  true  leaves,  in  colour  and 
texture,  they  present  greater  resemblances  in  some 
respects,  since  they  usually  have  a  more  or  less  de- 
veloped petiolar,  which  is  sometimes  of  considerable 
length,  at  other  times  a  mere  thickened  point;  and 
they  are  commonly  articulated  to  the  receptacle. 
The  petiolar  portion  of  the  petal  is  called  the  claw, 
the  expanded  portion  the  limb. — Uenfrey,  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Botany,  §  178. 

Petalism.  s.  Form  by  which  the  Syracusans 
sentenced  a  citizen  to  banishment,  and 
which  consisted  in  inscribing  his  name  on 
an  olive  leaf. 

I  wonder  why  Mr.  Harrington  . . .  did  not  men- 
tion the  petalism  of  Syracuse  as  well  as  the  ostra- 
cism of  Athens,  in  imitation  of  which  it  was  in- 
vented.— Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted,  p.  144 : 
1659. 

The  effect  of  this  law  was,  that  the  name  of  him 
that  aspired  to  make  himself  absolute  lord  of  the 
city  (Syracuse),  should  be  written  in  an  olive  leaf, 
which,  being  put  into  the  hand  of  this  lord,  without 
further  ceremony  it  was  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
banished  the  city  for  five  years,  much  after  the 
fashion  that  is  reported  of  the  ostracisms  of  the 
Athenians.  By  means  of  this  petalisme,  the  lords 
banished  one  another,  so  that  in  the  end  the  people 
became  lord.  —  North,  Translation  of  Plutarch, 
p.  944. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at 
Argos,  at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian  de- 
mocracies. ". .  .  We  cannot  safely  infer  that  because 
tlie  ostracism  worked  on  the  whole  well  at  Athens, 
it  must  necessarily  have  worked  well  in  other  states 
— the  more  so  as  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary  formali- 
ties, nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large 
minimum  of  votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter 
guarantee,  so  valuable  in  regard  to  an  institution 
essentially  easy  to  abuse,  is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus 
in  his  brief  account  of  the  petalism— no  the  process 
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was  denominated  at  Syracuse. . . .  This  author  [Dio- 
dorus Siculus]  describes  very  imperfectly  the  Athe- 
nian ostracism,  transferring  to  it  apparently  the 
circumstances  of  the  Syracusan  petalism, — Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  xxxi.  and  note. 

Petalism  was,  in  fact,  only  another  form  of  the 
Athenian  ostracism  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  condem- 
nation was  written  on  shells  and  lasted  for  ten 
years,  whereas  in  petalism  leaves  were  employed, 
and  the  condemnation  lasted  only  five  years.  — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Petaloid.  adj.  [Gr.  -tiSnr  =  having  the  form 
of:  common  as  a  second  element  in  com- 
position.] Petal-like  ;  having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  petal. 

Petals  are  ordinarily  of  the  delicate  and  coloured 
structure  whence  we  derive  the  term  petaloid,  but 
they  vary  in  texture  from  a  membranaceous  to  a 
thick  and  fleshy  condition,  such  as  we  see  in  mag- 
nolia, nymphaia,  and  others. — Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  ISO. 
Petard,  s.   [Fr.]  In  Artillery.  Bell-shaped 
engine,  filled  with  gunpowder,  attached 
to,  or  hung  before,  a  gate  or  barricade, 
with  the  object  of  bursting  it  open  when 
exploded. 

'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4* 

Find  all  his  having  and  his  holding, 
Reduced  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding ; 
The  conjugal  petard  that  tears 
Down  all  portcullises  of  ears. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,  743. 

A  peta  rd  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost  in  the  shape 
of  an  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  about  five 
inches  over  at  the  mouth  ;  when  charged  with  fine 
powder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  madrier  or 
plank,  bound  down  fast  with  ropes,  running  through 
handles,  which  are  round  the  rim  near  the  mouth  of 
it :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  barriers  of 
such  places  as  are  designed  to  be  surprized,  to  blow 
them  up :  they  are  also  used  in  countermines  to 
break  through  into  the  enemies'  galleries. — Military 
Dictionary. 

Petaurist.  s.  [see  Potoroo.]  In  Zoology. 
Marsupial  animal  of  the  genus  Petaurus. 

The  brachial  artery  divides  early  into  ulnar  and 
radial  branches :  in  the  koala,  wombat,  kangaroos, 
potoroos,  most  phalangers,  most  petaurists,  the 
opossums,  bandicoots,  and  phaseogales,  the  ulnar 
and  larger  division  of  the  brachial  perforates  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus ;  it  passes  over 
that  condyle,  impressing  it  with  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove  in  the  dasyures  and  thylacinc. — Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates. 

Petechise.  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Pur- 
ple spots  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  ma- 
lignant fevers. 

A  vast  number  of  the  true  petechia,  purple  as 
violets,  made  their  appearance.— Fordyce,  On  the 
Muriatic  Acid,  p.  13. 

Petechial,  adj.    Constituted  by,  having  the 

character  of,  petechiae. 

In  London  are  many  fevers  with  buboes  and  car- 
buncles, and  many  petechial  or  spotted  fevers.— 

A  rbuthnot. 

Petent.  s.  ?  Competent. 

Yet  these  twaine  may  (I  mean  drinesse  and  mois- 
ture, or  cold  and  hot)  bee  petent  to  the  same  subject, 
by  comparing  them  with  others  in  other  subjects  ; 
as  man  is  both  hot  and  cold.— Optick  Glasse  of  Hu- 
mors: 1639.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peter-gninner.  s.  [?  peterero.]  Marksman 
with  a  piece  like  a  peterero. 

It  was  a  shame  that  poore  harmelesse  birds  could 
not  be  suffered  in  such  pittifull  cold  weather  to 
save  themselves  under  a  bush,  when  every  lowsie 
beggar  had  the  same  libertie,  but  that  every  paltry 
peter-gunner  must  shoote  fire  and  brimstone  at 
them.— The  Cold  Years:  1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Peter-pence,  s.  Tribute  or  tax  formerly 
paid  by  this  country  to  the  pope. 

We  pay  no  Peter-pence,  we  run  not  to  Rome  mar- 
ket to  buy  trash. — Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  married 
Clergy,  p.  238. 

Peter-see-me.  s.  Drink  so  called ;  probably 
a  wine,  and  a  Spanish  one ;  its  identity 
and  origin,  however,  are  uncertain. 

All  the  following  extracts  are  from 
Nares. 

Peter-see-me  shall  wash  thy  nowl 
And  Malligo  glasses  fox  thee. 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gipsy,  iii.  1. 
Liatica  or  Corsico  could  not 
From  their  own  bearing  breeding  bounds  be  got, 
Peter-se-mea.  or  headstrong  Charnico, 
Sherry,  and  Rob-o-davy  here  could  flow. 

J,  Tauter.  Praise  of  Hemjfseed, 
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From  the  Spaniard  all  kinds  of  sacs,  as  Malligo, 
Charnico,  Sherry,  Canary,  Leatica,  Palermo,  Fronti- 
niac,  Peter- see-me. — Philocothonista,  p.  48:  1GS5. 
I  am  mightie  melancholy, 

And  a  quart  of  sack  will  cure  me ; 
I  am  cholerick  as  any, 

Quart  of  claret  will  secure  me, 
I  am  phtegmaticke  as  may  be, 

Peter-see-me  must  inure  me ; 
I  am  sanguine  for  a  ladie, 

And  cool  Rhenish  shall  conjure  me. 

Laws  of  Drinking. 

Peterero.  s.  [Spanish,  pedrero,  from  piedra 
=  stone.]  Swivel,  or  pivot,  gun,  originally 
charged  with  stones,  bits  of  iron,  &c. 
Pedrero,  the  most  correct  form  in  the  way 
of  spelling,  is  the  rarest ;  the  present,  per- 
haps, the  commonest. 

A  pedrero.  peterero,  or  paterero  [is]  . .  •  generally 
open  at  the  breach,  with  the  chamber  made  to  take 
out,  to  be  loaded  that  way  instead  of  at  the  muzzle. 
— Bees,  Cyclopaedia. 
peterman.  s.    [?  from  the  business  of  St. 
Peter.]  Fisherman. 

Yet  his  skin  is  too  thick  to  make  parchment; 
'twould  make  good  boots  for  a  peterman  to  catch 
salmon  in. — Eastward  Hoe. 

Moreover  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  kind 
of  fishermen  belonging  to  the  Thames,  called  Heb- 
bermen,  Petermen,  and  Trawler-men.— Howell,  Lon- 
dinopolis. 

Petiolar.  s.    Extremity  or  claw  of  a  petal. 
(For  example  see  Petal.) 

Petiole,  s.    In  Botany.  Leafstalk. 

A  perfect  leaf  is  divisible  into  two  regions,  the 
blade  or  lamina,  and  the  leafstalk  or  petiole;  the 
latter,  when  present,  may  be  more  or  less  completely 
converted  into  a  sheath  or  vagina,  partly  or  wholly 
embracing  the  stem  from  which  it  arises.  At  the 
base  of  the  petiole  often  occur  distinct  leaf-like  ap- 
pendages, called  stipules.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  69. 

In  compound  leaves,  the  degree  to  which  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  petiole  take  place  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  the  analogy  noted,  which  exists  between 
the  disposition  of  the  partial  petioles  and  the  vena- 
tion of  simple  leaves.  Thus  the  student  will  soon 
learn  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  form  which  leaves  present.  There  are  some 
plants,  as  many  of  the  acacias  of  New  Holland,  in 
which  the  limb  of  the  leaf  is  not  developed,  but  the 
petioles  themselves  are  laterally  compressed,  and  so 
much  flattened  out  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a  limb ;  except  that  they  affect  a  vertical  position 
instead  of  a  horizontal  one,  and  that  there  is  no  ap- 
parent difference  between  their  two  surfaces  in 
colour,  or  other  characters.— Hensloiv,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §§  74-75. 

Petition,  s.  [Lat.  petitio  -onis ;  peto  =  ask, 
beg,  seek.] 

1.  llequest;  entreaty;  supplication;  prayer. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
incident  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my  people 
at  my  request.— Esther,  vii.  3. 

Thou  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for 
thy  people— 1  Maccabees,  vii.  87. 

My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  1  be  heard, 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death, 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  649. 

"We  must  not  only  send  up  petitions  and  thoughts 
now  and  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all 
our  worldly  business  with  a  heavenly  spirit.— Law. 

2.  Single  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart, 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray  r. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone. 

Petition,  v.  a.  Solicit ;  supplicate  ;  entreat ; 
request. 

You  have  petitioned  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  n.  1. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given.— 
Addison.  . 

Petitionary,  adv.  By  way  of  begging  the 
question. 

This  doth  but  petitionarily  infer  a  dextrality  in 
the  heavens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a 
right  and  left  laterality  in  the  ark  of  Noah.— Sir  T. 
Browne. 
Petitionary,  adj. 

1.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  petitions. 

Pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 


It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
•  That  blows  'em  to  this  greatness. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  1. 
2.  Containing  petitions  or  requests. 

Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are 
in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of  relief 
from  others. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary  and  peti- 
tionary epistles  of  half  a  yard  long. — Swift. 

Petitioner,  s.    One  who  offers  a  petition. 

When  you  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will 
please  the  petitioners  well  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts. — Bacon. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbervd  with 
dependences,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
tioners'/— South,  Sermons. 

Their  prayers  are  to  the  reproach  of  the  petitioners, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  vain  desires. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

The  Roman  matrons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
fathers;  this  raised  so  much  raillery  upon  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  ladies  never  after  offered  to  direct 
the  lawgivers  of  their  country. — Addison. 
Petitory,  adj.     Petitioning ;  claiming  the 
property  of  anything.  Hare. 
Oft  have  I  season'd  savoury  periods 
With  sugar'd  words,  to  delude  Gustus'  taste: — 
And  oft  perfumed  my  petitory  style 
With  civit-speech,  to  entrap  Olfactus*  nose ! 

Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  i.  1. 
Petre.  s.    Salpetre :   (in  which  compound 
only  is  the  word  at  present  used). 

Powder  made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre,  hath  but 
a  weak  emission,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report.  —  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  vessel  was  first  well  nealed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  covered  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  any 
thing,  that  might  unseasonably  kindle  the  petre. — 
Boyle. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound. 

Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  state,  is  called  petre- 
salt;  when  refined,  salt-petre. —  Woodward. 

Petrel,  s.  [N .Fr.  poictral ;  Lat. pectoralis, 
from  pectus  =  breast.]  Pectoral ;  breast- 
plate. 

That  if  the  petrel  like  the  crupper  be. 

Harington,  Epigrams,  i.  21.  (Nares  by  II. 
and  W.) 

Amidst  their  peltral  stands  another  pike. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Da  Bartas.  (Nares 
by  Il.'and  W.) 
Petrel.  5.    [  ?  ]    Bird  akin  to  the  gulls,  of 
the  genus  Procellaria. 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds, 
but  in  the  quiet  sounds  of  Tierradel  Fuego,  the  Puf- 
finuria  berarui,  in  its  general  habits,  in  its  astonish- 
ing power  of  diving,  its  manner  of  swimming,  and  of 
flying  when  unwillingly  it  takes  flight,  would  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  for  an  auk  or  grebe ;  never- 
theless, it  is  essentially  a  petrel,  but  with  many 
parts  of  its  organization  profoundly  modified. — 
Darwin,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle. 

Several  species  of  petrel,  all  of  small  size,  were  se- 
parated by  the  late  Mr.  Vigors  from  the  other  genera 
of  petrels,  on  account  of  distinctions  observable  in 
their  external,  as  referred  to  in  the  generic  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  some  differences  in  their  habits, 
which  appear  in  their  histories.  Those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  the  skele- 
ton of  our  Manx  shearwater  with  that  of  the  storm 
petrel,  cannot  fail  to  observe  internal  distinctions 
also ;  that  of  the  Manx  shearwater  possessing  the 
sternum  and  low  keel  of  a  swimming  and  diving 
bird ;  the  storm  petrel,  on  the  other  hand,  exhi- 
biting the  deep  keel  of  a  Swift,  and  possessing  ac- 
cordingly enduring  powers  of  flight.  These  birds 
form  M.  Temminek's  third  section  of  the  genus 
Procellaria,  which  section  has  been  advanced  to  ge- 
neric distinction  in  the  fourth  part  of  M.  Tem- 
minck's  Manual.  The  term  Thalassidroma  refers  to 
the  power  and  habit  of  this  group  of  running  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea. — Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Birds. 

Spelt  with  a  third  e. 

The  peterels  to  which  sailors  have  given  the  name 
of  mother  Carey's  chickens. — Hawkesworth,  Voy- 
ages. 

Petrescent.   adj.     Passing,  or  tending  to 
pass,  into  the  condition  of  stone.  Hare. 
A  cave,  from  whose  arched  roof  there  dropped 
down  a  petrescent  liquor,  which  oftentimes  before 
it  could  fall  to  the  ground  congealed. — Boyle. 
Petrifaction,  s. 

1.  Act  of  turning  to  stone;  state  of  being 
turned  to  stone. 

Its  concretive  spirit  has  the  seeds  of  petrifaction 
and  gorgon  within  itself. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Substance  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  na- 
ture turned  into  stone. 

Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  shells,  petri- 
factions, ores,  minerals,  stones,  aud  other  natural 
curiosities.— Cheyne. 
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3.  Body  formed  by  changing  other  matter  to 
stone. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifac- 
tions, in  which  the  more  perishable,  and  others 
where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood  are  pre- 
served. These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubt- 
less have  depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying 
mineral  was  introduced. .  .  .  Here  petrifaction  must 
have  commenced  soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed 
to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  the  supply  of  mineral 
matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water  must 
then  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody 
fibre  decayed.  But  when  this  fibre  is  alone  disco- 
verable, we  must  suppose  that  an  interval  of  time 
elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
during  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated. — 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology,  ch.  iv. 

Petrifactive.  adj.  Having  the  power  to  form 

stone. 

There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but  the 
lapidescences  and  petrifactive  mutation  of  bodies. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Petrific.  adj.    Having  the  power  to  change 
to  stone. 

The  aggregated  soil 
Death  with  his  mace  petrijick,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident,  smote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  294. 
Winter's  breath, 
A  nitrous  blast  that  strikes  petrijick  death.  Savage. 

Petrincate.  v.  a.    Petrify.  Obsolete. 

Though  our  hearts  petrificated  were. 
Yet  caused'st  thou  thy  law  be  graven  there, 
And  set  a  guardian  o'er 't.  that  never  dies. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  9G :  1646. 

Petrification,  s. 

1.  Same  as  Petrifaction. 

In  these  strange  petrifications,  the  hardening  of 
the  bodies  seems  to  be  effected  principally,  if  not 
only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of 
an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  altering  the  disposition  of 
their  parts. — Boyle. 

2.  Obduracy;  callousness. 

It  was  observed  long  ago  by  Epictetus,  that  there 
were  some  persons  that  would  deny  the  plainest  and 
most  evident  truths ;  and  this  state  and  condition 
he  terms  a  petrification  or  mortification  of  the  lniud 
— Halliwell,  Melamproncea,  p.  1. 
Petrified,  part.  adj. 

1.  Converted  into  stone:  (as  a  petrifaction). 
A  few  resemble  petrified  wood. —  Woodward. 

2.  Amazed ;  astounded. 
Petrify,  v.  a.    [Lat.  pctra  =  rock.] 

1.  Change  to  stone. 

2.  Make  callous  ;  make  obdurate. 

Though  their  souls  be  not  yet  wholly  petrified,  yet 
every  act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  263. 
Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art, 
Wrho  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart. 

young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  73. 
Petrify,  v.  n.    Become  stone. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augaslalis,  7. 
Petrifying:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Hardening. 

Schism  is  marked  out  by  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces 
induration. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Converting  into  stone,  as  a  petrifaction : 
(as  1  A. petrifying  spring'). 

Petroleum,  s.  [Lat.  petra  =  rock  +  oleum  = 
oil.]  Rock-oil  (the  two  words  translating 
one  another) ;  natural  hydrocarbon  so 
called.    See  extracts. 

Petrol  or  petroleum  is  a  liquid  bitumen,  black, 
floating  on  the  water  of  springs. —  Woodward. 

Petrol,  or  petroleum,  ...  is  found  in  different 
states.  According  as  it  has  had  access  to  the  air,  it 
will  thicken  and  become  of  darker  colour.  The 
more  fluid  petrolea,  says  Dr.  Lewis,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  naphtha ;  and  the  thicker 
by  those  of  pissasphaltum  and  pisselamiu.  .  .  .  Pe- 
trol then  is  a  liquid  bitumen,  only  differing  by  its 
liquidity  from  other  bitumens,  as  asphaltum,  jet, 
amber, and  the  like  substances.  The  naphtha  which 
is  either  a  liquid,  or  a  very  soft,  bitumen  is  nearly 
allied  to  petrol. — Bees,  Cyclopadia. 

Petroleum, ...  a  liquid  bitumen,  found  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  in  Persia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  profuse  abundance  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  .  .  .  [has]  lately  become  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  and  [is]  used  for  burning 
in  lamps,  as  [a]  solvent  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha, and  sometimes  as  fuel.  Petrolin  is  a  sub- 
stance obtained  by  distilling  the  petroleum  of  Raa« 
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goon  ;  analogous  to  paraffin. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Petrolin.  s.  Product  of  the  distillation  of 
petroleum. 

(For  example  see  Petroleum.) 
Petronel.  s.     [N.Fr.  poictrinal.~]     Pistol ; 
small  gun  used  by  a  horseman. 
But  lie  with  petronel  upheaved, 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received: 
The  gun  recoil'd,  as  well  it  might. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2.7S7. 
Petrosal,  s.    Petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

In  the  elephant  the  petrosal  is  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

Petrous,  adj.    Stony ;  like  stone  :  (applied 

in  Anatomy  to  the  hardest  portion  of  the 

temporal  bone). 
Petted,  part.  adj.    Treated  as  a  pet :  (as, 

'  A  petted,  spoilt  child '). 
Pettichaps.  s.    British  bird  of  passage,  of 

the  genus  Curruca  ;  garden  warbler. 
Petticoat,  s. 

1.  Under  garment  worn  by  females. 

What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? — A  woman's  taylor, 
sir. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's 
battle  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat?  — 
Shak(spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex,  that  the 
virtues  are  generally  shewn  in  petticoats. — Addison. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  witli  ribs  of 
whale.  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Woman. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  he,  coolly :  '  this  is  something  new — 
disarmed— defied  by  a  petticoat.  Hark  ye,  Rob  Rust ; 
the  disgrace  rests  with  you.  Clear  your  character, 
by  securineher  at  once.  What !  afraid  of  a  woman  f ' 
—  W.H.  Ainsivortk,  Rookwood,  b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

'  You  pledge  your  word  that  all  shall  be  on  the 
the  square.  You  will  not  mention  to  one  of  that 
canting  crew  what  I  have  told  you?'  '  With  one 
exception,  you  may  rely  upon  my  secrecy.'  '  Whom 
do  you  except  ? '  '  A  woman.'  '  Bad  !  never  trust  a 
petticoat.' — Ibid.,  b.iii.  ch.  ii. 

Petticoat  government.  Female  rule,  domi- 
nation, or  influence. 

(F'or  example  see  under  Press.) 

Pettifog,  v.  n.  [see  last  extract  under  Pet- 
tifogger.]   Play  the  pettifogger. 

He  is  a  common  barreter  for  his  pleasure,  that 
takes  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis.— Butler,  Cha- 
racters. 

Pettifogger,  s.    Petty  small-rate  lawyer. 

The  worst-conditioned  and  least  cliented,  petivo- 
guers  get,  under  the  sweet  bait  of  revenue,  more 
plentiful  prosecution  of  actions.— Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  ,r>15. 

Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon 
your  shop  and  follow  pettifoggers;  there  is  hardly  a 
plea  between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren 
acre,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as  bail,  surety,  or 
solicitor. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Physicians  are  apt  to  despise  empyricks,  lawyers, 
pettifoggers,  and  merchants,  pedlars. — Swift. 
[To/off  is  to  resort  to  mean  contrivances,  and  the  force 
of 'the  word  [in  pettifogger']  is  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  qualifying  petty.— Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

Pettifoggery,  s.  Practice  of  a  pettifogger ; 
trick;  quibble. 

The  last  and  lowest  sort  of  their  arguments,  that 
men  purchased  not  their  tithe  with  their  land,  and 
such  like  pettifoggery,  I  omit—  Milton,  Means  to 
remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church. 

Whence  tedious  suits,  crafty  pleadings,  quirks  of 
law,  and  pettifoggeries  will  necessarily  creep  in. — 
Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

Pettifogging,  part.  adj.  Playing  the  part 
of,  acting  as,  showing  the  character  of,  a 
pettifogger. 

What  marvel.if  it  cheered  them  to  see  some  store 
of  their  friends,  and  in  the  Roman,  not  the  petti- 
fogging sense,  their  clients  so  near  about  them!— 
Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  §  4. 

Pettiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Petty; 
smallness  ;  littleness  ;  inconsiderableness  ; 
unimportance. 
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The  losses  we  have  borne,  the-  subjects  we 
Have  lost,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  digested; 
To  answer  which,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 

Shakespear.  Henry  V.  iii.  C. 

Pettish,  adj.    Fretful ;  peevish. 

They  [melancholy  persons]  are  apt  to  mistake  and 
amplify ;  testy,  pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarle 
upon  every  small  occasion.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  185. 

There  are  those  who  are  pettish  and  crabbed  in 
youth ;  there  are  contrarily  those  who  are  mild, 
gentle,  sociable,  in  their  decayed  years.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence; 
They're  froward,  pettish,  and  unused  to  smile. 

Creech. 

My  father,  as  anybody  may  naturally  imagine, 
came  down  with  my  mother  into  the  country,  in 
but  a  pettish  kind  of  a  humour.  The  first  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  miles  he  did  nothing  in  the 
world  but  fret  and  teaze  himself,  and  indeed  my 
mother  too,  about  the  cursed  expense,  which  he 
said  might  every  shilling  of  it  have  been  saved. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.xvi. 

Pettishly,  adv.    In  a  pettish  manner. 

Pettishly,  ridiculously, 
To  (ling  away  your  fortune. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover. 

Pettishness.   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Pettish;  fretfulness  ;  peevishness. 

Like  children,  when  we  lose  our  favourite  play- 
thing, we  throw  away  the  rest  in  a  fit  of  pettishness. 
— Collier. 

Pettitoes,  s.  pi.  [Provincial  French,  petals."] 

1.  Feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 

Cheap  sallads,  sliced  beef,  giblets, and  pelt /foes,  to 
fill  up  room.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Woman 
Hater. 

2.  Feet.  Contemptuous. 

My  good  clown  grew  so  in  love  with  the  wench's 
snug,  that  he  would  not  st  ir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had 
both  tune  and  words. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  3. 

Petty,  adj.    [Fr.  petit.~]    Small;  inconsider- 
able ;  inferior  ;  little- 

When  he  had  no  power ; 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

It  importeth  not  much,  some  petty  alteration  or 
difference  it  may  make. — Bacon. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the 
dog-killer;  when,  as  in  time  of  infection,  some  petty 
fellow  is  sent  out  to  kill  the  dogs. — Id.,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

Will  God  incense  his  iro 
Tor  such  a, petty  trespass? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  G92. 
From  thence  a  thousand  lcssrr  poets  sprung, 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Home. 

Sir  J.  Dcnham,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 
They  believe  one  only  chief  and  great  God,  which 
hath  been  from  all  eternity  ;  who  when  he  proposed 
to  make  the  world,  made  first  other  gods  of  a  prin- 
cipal order;  and  after,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as 
petty  gods. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

By  all  I  have  read  of  petty  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  the  great  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  free 
people  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers. — 
Swift. 

Can  an  example  he  given,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest  prince, 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  in  so  contemptuous 
a  manner? — Id. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine.  Addison. 

Petulance,  s.    Same  as  Petulancy. 

Wise  men  knew  that  which  looked  like  pride  in 
some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by  ex- 
perience in  affairs  and  conversation  amongst  men, 
be  in  time  wrought  off.— Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Petulancy.    s.     Sauciness  ;   peevishness  ; 
wantonness. 

It  was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that 
there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth,  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. — 
B.  Jonson. 

Such  was  others'  petulancy,  that  they  .joyed  to  see 
their  betters  shamefully  outraged  and  abused.— 
Eikon  Basilike. 

However  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  insolence 
and  perverseness  increased,  many  instances  of  petu- 
lancy and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their  pam- 
phlets.— Swift. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy  in 
youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.—  Watts,  Logick. 

Petulant,  adj.    [Lat.  pctulans,  -antis.~\ 
1.  Saucy;  perverse;  abusive. 

Many  are  of  so  petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that 
figure '  sarcasmus '  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so  bitter, 
so  foolish,  that  they  cannot  speak,  but  they  must 
bite.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.l4tf. 

Not  a  stridiculous  jay,  not  a  petulant  sparrow. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Beauty  and  Unity  of  the  Church, 
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If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  nis  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  his  argument,  without  too 
importunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  answer. — 

Watts. 

2.  Wanton  ;  licentious. 

The  tongue  of  a  man  is  so  petidant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 
Spectator. 

Petulantly,  adv.    In  a  petulant  manner. 

1.  With  petulance;  with  saucy  pertness. 

It  is  the  most  enormous  sauciness  that  can  be 
imagined,  to  speak  petulantly  or  pertly  concerning 
him  [God]. — Barrow.  Sermons,  i.  182. 

2.  Wantonly ;  licentiously. 

My  flowery  wreaths  they  petulantly  spoil, 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 

Parnell,  Translation  of  Homer's  Batracho- 
myomachia,  b.  ii. 
Petulcity.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Petul- 
cous.    Hare,  Latinism. 

I  doe  therefore  much  blame  the  petulcity  of  what- 
soever author  that  should  dare  to  impute  a  Popish 
affection  to  him. — Bishop  Hall.  (Rich.) 
Petuicous.  adj.    [Lat.  petulcus.']    Wanton ; 
frisking.  Obsolete. 

What  does  the  pape  or  Christian  pastour  do  in 
this  case  ?  When  the  tumult  is  once  raised,  and  a 
disorder  begun  in  any  part  of  his  flock  by  some 
proud  turbulent  spirit  amongst  them,  the  pape  first 
whistles  him  and  his  petulcozis  rams  into  order  by 
charitable  admonition,  which  still  increases  louder 
by  degrees. — Cane,  Fiat  Lux,  p.  151 ;  1GG5. 

Petun.  s.    Tobacco.    See  Petunia. 

Whereas  we  have  been  credibly  informed  . .  .  that 
the  hearb  (alias)  weed,  ycleped  tobacco,  (alias)  tri- 
nidado,  (alias)  petun,  (alias)  necocianum,  long  time 
hath  been  in  continual  use  and  motion. —  Taylor 
{the  Waterpoet) :  1630.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Petunia,  s.  In  Botany  and  Horticulture. 
Garden  flower  of  the  genus  so  named,  suf- 
ficiently akin  to  the  tobaccos  to  have  passed 
as  one  of  the  many  old  English  synonyms 
for  that  herb.  (See  Petun.)  In  the  plural, 
Petunias.  There  is  no  English  name  for 
the  plant,  so  that  it  is  thus  tar  naturalised. 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  caution  the 
reader  against  calling  it  2?etunia.  The 
botanical  name  for  tobacco  is  Nicotia.  See 
Tobacco. 

Pew.  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  En- 
closed seat  in  a  church. 

When  sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  his  lady 
in  a.  pew. — Bacon. 

She  doubts  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  salvation,  but 
knows  her  own  place  in  heaven  as  perfectly  as  the 
pew  she  has  a  key  to. — Earle,  Microcosmography. 

Should  our  sex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  his  wife  would 
fill  a  whole  pew. — Addison. 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  heaven  its  due  ; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  23. 
\_Pew. — Latin  podium,  an  elevated  place,  a  balcony ; 
Dutch  puyde,  puye,  a  pulpit,  or  reading-desk. 
(Kilian.)  Hence, praying-pew,  a  desk  to  kneel  at, 
which  was  doubtless  the  earliest  form  of  the  church 
pew.  Pew-fellow,  a  fellow  scholar,  class  fellow,  com- 
panion at  the  same  desk  at  school.  Being  both  my 
scholars  and  your  honest  pue-ieilow.  (Uekker,  in 
Richardson.)  —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 
Pew.  v.  a.    Furnish  with  pews.  | 

Pewfellow.  s.  Companion. 

This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pewfellow  with  others'  moan. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
The  peufellow  to  pride  is  self-love,  and  no  less 
enemy  to  peace. — Bishop  Hall,  Peace-Maker,  §  8. 

Pewter,  s.  [Fr.  peutre.}  Alloy  so  called, 
lead  being  the  fundamental  element,  the 
others  being  less  constant.  See  extract 
from  Ure. 

Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  compose  pewter. — Pemberton. 

Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead. — Bacon. 

The  pewter,  into  which  no  water  could  enter, 
became  more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and  less  flex- 
ible.— Id. 

Pewter  dishes,  with  water  in  them,  will  not  melt 
easily,  but  without  it  they  will ;  nay,  butter  or  oil, 
in  themselves  inflammable,  yet,  by  their  moisture, 
will  hinder  melting. — Id. 

Pewter  is,  generally  speaking,  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead,  sometimes  with  a  little  antimony  or  copper 
combined  in  several  different  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  which  the  metal  is  to  serve.  The 
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English  tradesmen  distinguish  three  sorts,  which 
they  call  plate,  trifle,  and  pewter;  the  first  and  hard- 
est being  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  the  second  for 
beer-pots ;  and  the  third  for  larger  wine  measures. 
The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre  w  hen 
polished;  the  best  is  comprised  of  100  parts  of  tin, 
and  8  parts  of  antimony. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Pewterer.  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  vessels  and  utensils  of  pewter. 

He  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer. — Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

We  caused  a  skilful  pewterer  to  close  the  vessel  in 
our  presence  with  soder  exquisitely.— Boyle. 

What  a  bustle  is  there  to  be  made  in  several  parts 
of  the  world  before  a  fine  scarlet  or  crimson  cloth 
can  be  produced ;  what  multiplicity  of  trades  and 
artificers  must  be  employed!  Not  only  such  as  arc 
obvious,  as  wool-combers,  spinners,  the  weaver,  the 
cloth-worker,  the  scourer,  the  dyer,  the  setter,  the 
drawer,  and  the  packer ;  but  others  that  are  more 
remote,  and  might  seem  foreign  to  it, — as  the  mill- 
wright, the  pewterer,  and  the  chemist,  which  yet 
are  all  necessary,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other 
handicrafts,  to  have  the  tools,  utensils,  and  other 
implements  belonging  to  the  trades  already  named. 
— Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Pb.-.  This  is  a  form  of  spelling  which  com- 
mands notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  letter,  or 
rather  a  combination  of  letters,  which 
whenever  it  appears,  raises  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  word  it  belongs  to  being 
of  Greek  origin ;  either  directly  or  (through 
the  Latin)  indirectly. 

Except  in  a  few  compounds  like  hap- 
hazard, where,  from  the  fact  of  the  first 
element  ending  in  p,  and  the  second  begin- 
ning with  h,  there  is  a  true  aspirate,  and 
each  letter  is  sounded  separately,  it  is  al- 
ways pronounced  as/;  and  there  are  few, 
if  any,  cases,  where,  as  far  as  the  spelling  is 
concerned,  it  might  not  be  superseded  by 
that  letter. 

Notwithstanding  this,  ph  is  to  be  found 
in  many  words  ;  the  reason  being  that  it 
represents  the  Greek  </>.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  7r  (p)  aspirated;  aspiration  being 
considered  by  the  Latin  grammarians  as 
the  addition  of  either  the  actual  sound 
of  h,  or  some  modification.  Erroneous  as 
this  view  was,  it  has  influenced  the  spelling 
of  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
Greek  <p,  a  simple  sign,  became  in  Latin, 
the  combination  ph,  just  as  the  equally 
simple  9  became  the  so-called  aspirate  th. 

That  f,  the  true  representative  of  the 
Greek  <p,  will  be  reinstated  is  unlikely ; 
though,  in  the  best  spelt  language  of  Europe 
and  in  one  which  is  also  pre-eminently 
Latin — the  Spanish — this  innovation  has 
been  accomplished,  philosopher  being  filo- 
sofo;  so  also,  filtro  =  philter,  &c.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Italian  (filosojb,  filtro). 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  easily  be  li- 
mited to  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  this 
is  what  the  editor  (supported  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  his  predecessors)  has  attempted  to 
do.  At  the  same  time  a  few  words  of 
Greek  origin,  already  spelt  with  f,  are  left 
as  they  are.  No  one  would  venture  to 
change  fancy  (from  phantasis)  into  pliancy. 

This  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  French. 
Unlike  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  the 
French,  as  a  general  rule,  spell  with  ph ; 
fantaisie,  fantasmagorie,  J'antasmascope, 
fantome,  however,  are  the  modern  and 
ordinary  forms  of  phantasie,  phantasma- 
scope,  and  phantome — the  same  words,  or 
words  belonging  to  the  same  class,  as 
those  which  are  anomalously  spelt  by  our 
own  writers. 
Phacochere.  s.  [Gr.  0gk»J  =  lentil ;  <paicuc.= 
wart  resembling,  or  compared  to,  a  lentil 
-i-  x°~1roq  =  hog.]  Pachydermatous  animal 
akin  to  the  hogs ;  wart-hog,  of  which  the 
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present  term  is  an  approximate  transla- 
tion :  (it  is  also  the  zoological  name  of  the 
genus,  in  an  English  form ;  the  English 
compound  is,  perhaps,  the  commoner 
term). 

The  affinities  of  the  hippopotamus  are  clearly  ma- 
nifested by  the  character  of  its  deciduous  dentition  ; 
and  if  this  be  compared  with  the  dentition  at  a  like 
immature  period  in  other  Ungulata,  it  will  be  seen, 
by  its  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  Artiodac- 
tyles,  and  more  especially  the  phacochere,  that  the 
hippopotamus  is  essentially  a  gigantic  hog. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

Phaeton,  s.  [Fr. ;  so  called  in  allusion  to 
Phaeton,  the  fabled  driver  of  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.]  Kind  of  lofty  open  chaise 
upon  four  wheels. 

Like  Nero,  he's  a  fiddler,  charioteer, 
Or  drives  his  phaeton,  in  female  guise. 

Yozing,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
At  Blagrave's  once  upon  a  time, 
There  stood  a  phaeton  sublime : 
Unsullied  by  the  dusty  road, 
Its  wheels  with  recent  crimson  glow'd. 

Warton,  Phaeton  and  One-IIorse  Chair. 

Phagedena.  S.  [Gr.  qiayeSaira,  from  ^«yu>  = 
I  eat.]  In  Surgery.  Corrosive,  destruc- 
tive, or  eating  ulcer,  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter :  eating  or  erosion  so  caused  ;  eating 
process. 

Phagedena,  strictly  so  called,  is  an  ulcer  with 
swelled  lips,  that  eats  the  flesh  and  neighbouring 
parts  in  the  bottom  and  edges  of  the  ulcer. —  Wise- 
■man,  Surgery,  b.ii.  ch.x.  (Rich.) 

Phagedenic,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  character  of  a  phagedena. 

When  they  aro  very  putrid  and  corrosive,  which 
circumstances  give  them  the  name  of  foul  phagede- 
nick  ulcers,  some  spirits  of  wine  should  bo  added  to 
the  fomentation. — Sharp. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  a  severe  and  peculiar  species 
of  human  gangrene,  or  rather  a  combination  of  this 
affection  with  phagedenic  ulceration.  It  is  parti- 
cularly characterized  by  its  contagious  or  infectious 
nature;  its  disposition  to  attack  wounds,  or  ulcers, 
in  crowded  hospitals,  or  other  situations,  where 
many  of  these  cases  are  brought  together;  and  its 
tendency  to  convert  the  soft  parts  affected  into  a 
putrid,  glutinous,  or  pulpy  substance,  in  which  no 
trace  of  their  original  texture  is  discernible. — 
Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

•2.  Useful  in  the  treatment  of  phagedena. 
This  sense  is  now  rare. 

Phagedenic  medicines  [are]  such  as  arc  used  to 
eat  off  fungous  or  proud  flesli. . .  .  Phagedenic  water, 
in  chemistry,  denotes  a  water  made  from  quicklime 
and  sublimate,  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  phagedenic  ulcers.  To  prepare  this  water,  they 
put  two  pounds  of  fresh  quicklime  in  a  large  earthen 
pan,  and  pour  upon  it  about  ten  pounds  of  rain- 
water ;  these  they  let  stand  together  two  days,  stir- 
ring them  frequently;  at  last,  leaving  the  lime  to 
settle  well,  they  pour  off  the  water  by  inclination, 
filtrate  it,  and  put  it  up  in  a  glass  bottle,  adding  to 
it  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder;  which 
if  white  becomes  yellow,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  The  water  being  settled,  is  lit  for  use,  in 
the  cleansing  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  to  eat  off 
superfluous  flesh,  and  especially  in  gangrenes;  in 
which  case  may  be  added  to  it  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  spirit  of  wine. — Rees,  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxvii, 

Phagredenical.  adj.   Same  as  Phageden ic. 
A  small  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  being  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  the  nails,  will  terminate 
corrosive,  and  from  a  '  herpes  exedens'  become  pha- 
gedenical. —  Wiseman,  Surgery,  b.  ii.  ch.  x.  (Rich.) 

Phagredenous.  adj.  Same  as  Phagedenic. 
Hare. 

A  bubo,  according  to  its  malignancy,  either  proves 
easily  curable,  or  terminates  in  a  phagedeuoits  ulcer 
with  jagged  lips. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Phalangeal,  adj.    See  Phalangeal. 

The  last  two  phalangal  bones  of  the  little  toe  are 
not  unfrequently  connected  by  bony  union  in  the 
skeletons  of  adults. — Quain,  Elements  of  A  natomy, 
vol.i.  p.  174:  1848. 

Phalangeal,  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituting  or  constituted  by,  a 
phalanx  :  (common  in  the  anatomical  sense 
of  the  word;  a  better  form  than  phalangal, 
just  as  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  &c.  are  bet- 
ter than  pharyngal,  laryngal). 

In  the  phalangeal  joints  these  motions  are  only 
flexion  and  extension  ;  the  former  are  considerably 
more  extensive,  and  are  favoured  by  the  inferior 
insertion  of  the  lateral  ligaments  being  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  their  superior  insertion.  In  additiun  to 
flexion  and  extension,  the  metixcdirpo-phalangeal 
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joints  enjoy  considerable  lateral  motion,  which  is 
due  to  the  glenoid  form  of  the  phalangeal  articular 
surface,  and  to  the  enarthrodial  form  which  the 
joint  derives  from  the  extension  of  that  articular 
surface  by  the  anterior  ligament.— TT.  B.  Todd,  in 
Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
art.  Hand. 

Phalanger.  s.  Marstipial  animal  of  the  genus 
Phalangista,  so  called  from  the  formation 
of  the  hind  foot ;  compare  second  extract 
from  Owen  with  Phalanx,  in  Anatomy. 
The  phalangers,  properly  so  called,  have  not  the 
skin  of  the  flanks  extended.  They  have  in  each  jaw, 
on  each  side,  four  back  grinders,  each  presenting 
four  points  on  two  ranks ;  in  front  a  large  conical 
one  compressed,  and  between  this  and  the  upper 
canine  two  small  and  pointed  ones,  to  which  corre- 
spond the  three  very  small  ones  below  of  which  we 
have  spoken.    The  tail  is  always  prehensile. .  . . 
The  flying  phalangers  have  the  skin  of  the  flanks 
more  or  less  extended  between  the  legs,  like  the 
polatouches,  flying  squirrels,  among  the  rodentia, 
which  permits  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air 
and  to  make  more  extended  leaps.  They  are  also 
found  nowhere  but  in  New  Holland.— Translation 
of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal. 

Atlirst  sight  no  twoanimals  appear  more  opposite 
than  a  kangaroo  and  a  phalanger ;  and  yet  when  we 
compare  them  carefully  together,  part  with  part,  wo 
cannot  help  being  convinced  that  a  close  affinity 
exists  between  them.  Like  the  kangaroos,  they  have 
four  true  molars  on  either  side  of  each  jaw,  with  a 
more  or  less  compressed  molar  in  front  of  them  ; 
and  there  are  two  large  horizontal  incisors  in  the 
lower  jaw :  the  structure  of  the  molars — in  some  at 
least— is  very  similar,  and  they  have  the  same  two 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet  united.  They  resemble  the 
kangaroo-rats  in  possessing  a  small  canine  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  nasal  portion  of  the  skull  is  shorter, 
and  the  cranial  portion  longer  than  in  the  true 
kangaroos;  but  as  regards  the  form  of  the  skull,  as 
well  as  in  possessing  a  canine,  the  kangaroo-rats 
afford  a  connecting  link. —  Waterhouse,  in  Natural- 
ist's Library,  Marsupialin. 

In  the  phalangers  the  duodenum  winds  round  tho 
root  of  the  mesentery,  descending  pretty  low  down 
on  the  right  side,  and  becoming  a  loose  intestine  or 
jejunum  on  the  left  side. . . .  In  the  potorgos  the 
small  intestines  are  disposed  nearly  as  in  the  pha- 
langers.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  418. 

Phalanger  [is]  the  name  of  a  genus  of  marsupial 
animals,  including  those  in  which  the  second  and 
third  toes  of  each  hind  foot  are  united  together  as 
far  as  the  last  phalanx  in  a  common  cutaneous 
sheath,  and  which  have  a  hinder  thumb,  but  no 
lateral  cutaneous  parachute. — Id.,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Phalanx,  s.    [Gr. ;  pi.  tpaXayyeg.j 

1.  Body  of  men  drawn  up  for  battle  or  drill 
in  the  deep  and  compact  manner  of  the 
Macedonians  under  Philip  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  generally  any  compact  body  of  men. 
See  extracts. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  armed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  393. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r.  Pope. 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Linked  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 
As  fearlessly  and  well. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  v1. 

As  they  spoke  thus  they  ascended  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  issued  from  the  door  of  the  Gate-house 
tower,  where  a  singular  spectacle  awaited  them. 
The  Swiss  Deputies  and  their  escort  still  remained 
standing  fast  and  firm  on  the  very  spot  where  Ha- 
geubach  had  proposed  to  assail  them.  A  few  of  tho 
late  Governor's  soldiers,  disarmed,  and  cowering 
from  tho  rage  of  a  multitude  of  the  citizens,  who 
now  filled  the  streets,  stood  with  downcast  looks 
behind  the  phalanx  of  the  mountaineers,  as  their 
safest  place  of  retreat.  But  this  was  not  all. — Id., 
Anne  of  Geierstein. 

[Philip's]  victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected 
by  Diodorus  with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  The 
testimony  of  the  ancients  on  this  point  has  been 
very  confidently  rejected  in  modern  times  without 
any  good  reason.  We  may  indeed  doubt  whether 
tins  body,  as  it  existed  in  the  beginning  of  Philip's 
reign,  differed  in  any  important  feature  from  that 
which  was  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
from  the  Theban  phalanx.  But  it  is  another  ques- 
tion whether  tho  Macedonian  armies  had  ever  be- 
fore been  organised  on  this  plan  ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement 
of  authors  certainly  better  informed  than  ourselves, 
that  it  was  first  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  at  the  same  time 
made  some  improvements  in  the  arms  or  structure 
of  the  phalanx  which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epi- 
thet, and  him  to  the  honour  of  an  inventor. — Bishop 
Thirhvall,  History  of  Greece,  xli. 
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The  new  weapon  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name 
in  the  army  of  Philip,  was  the  sarissa—  the  Macedo- 
nian pike  or  lance.  The  sarissa  was  used  both  by 
the  infantry  of  the  phalanx,  and  by  particular  regi- 
ments of  his  cavalry.  In  both  cases  it  was  long, 
though  that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of 
the  two.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  called  sarisso- 
phori  or  lancers,  were  a  sort  of  light-horse,  carrying 
a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the  heavier 
cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who 
carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa  of  this 
cavalry  may  .have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as 
long  as  the  Cossack  pike  now  is ;  that  of  the  in- 
fantry in  phalanx  w^s  not  less  than  twenty-one  feet 
long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and  so  un- 
wieldy, that  we  should  hardly  believe  it  if  it  did  not 
come'attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  histo- 
rian like  Polybius.— Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ch. 
xcii. 

There  were  several  different  arrangements  of  the 
phalanx  peculiar  to  different  states ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  invented  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  men  stood  close  together,  sometimes  with  their 
shields  locked,  in  ranks  of  several  men  in  depth, 
displaying  in  front  a  row  of  long-extended  spears,  or 
rather  a  wall  of  spear-points.  The  phalanx,  whose 
charge  was  irresistible  in  a  smooth  plain  by  a  lighter 
body,  was  found  to  be  overmatched  by  the  combined 
strength  and  activity  of  the  Roman  legion,  which 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  inequality  of 
ground,  and  charge  in  flank  and  rear;  and  when 
once  an  accident  offered  an  opening  in  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  the  enemy,  their  confusion  was  inevitable, 
and  rally  hopeless.— Merivale,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Anatomy. 

a.  The  parts  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  men, 
(the  corresponding  parts  in  other  animals) 
formed  by  small  bones  arranged  in  rows, 
one  before  the  other,  in  front  of  the  wrist 
and  ankle. 

Phalanges  is  [a  term]  applied  to  the  small  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  toes;  the  first  metacarpal  or  me- 
tatarsal ;  the  second  middle,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  thumb  and  first  or  great  toe,  and  the  third  or 
unguiferous.  —  Mayne,  Expository  Lexicon  of  the 
Terms,  ancient  and  modern,  in  Medical  and  General 
Science. 

b.  Of  the  lower  animals. 

In  Carnivora  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  forms  a 
'  nail-bed '  much  deeper  than  in  man,  a  plate  of  bone 
being  reflected  forward  like  a  sheath  for  the  base 
of  the  terminal,  prominent,  and  pointed  part  of  the 
phalanx.  The  dermo-perioste  of  this  bed  develops 
a  very  dense  horny  sheath  covering  the  claw-core, 
and  reciprocally  received  at  its  base  within  the 
'  bed !  or  sheath  formed  by  that  part  of  the  ungual 
phalanx. —Owen.  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  623. 

With  phalange  as  the  singular  form. 

Prom  the  structures  of  the  limbs,  analogous  facts 
are  cited  by  comparative  anatomists.  The  undeve- 
loped state  of  certain  metacarpal  bones,  character- 
izes whole  groups  of  mammals.  In  one  case  we  find 
the  normal  number  of  digits;  and,  in  another  case, 
a  smaller  number  with  an  atrophied  digit  to  make 
out  the  complement.  Here  is  a  digit  with  its  full 
number  of  phalanges;  and  there  a  digit  of  which 
one  phalange  has  been  arrested  in  its  growth. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology,  pt.  iii. 

3.  In  Zoological  Classification.  Name  of  a 
division  required  in  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  complex  groups  included  by  the 
family,  and  including  the  genus  :  (thus,  in 
Entomology — Order,  Hymenoptera ;  sec- 
tion, Aculeata;  family,  Mellifera;  phalanx, 
Apianaj;  genera,  Apis,  Euglossa,  Bombus, 
&c.) 

Phalarope.  s.  [Gr.  <t>a\ap6c.']  In  Ornithology. 
Grallatorial  bird  akin  to  the  snipes  and 
woodcocks,  of  the  genus  Phalaropus  (rare 
British  species  lobatus,  or  grey  and  hyper- 
boreus,  or  red-necked  phalarope). 

According  to  Dr.  Neill,  in  his  tour  through  Ork- 
ney, the  phalaropes  [grey]  are  called  [in  Papa 
Westra]  half-webs. ...  In  its  habits  the  red-necked 
phalarope  very  closely  agrees  with  the  grey  phala- 
rope, but  is  comparatively  much  more  rare  in  Eng- 
land, and  more  common  in  the  northern  islands  of 
Scotland. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Phan-,  Pliant-,  Phas-,  and  Phen-,  are  initial 
elements  in  several  compounds  ;  all  from 
either  the  root  or  some  modification  of  the 
Greek  verb  (paivu,  the  second  aorist  of 
which  is  t-tyav-ov,  the  passive  perfect  ■n't- 
(paa-fiai ;  to  these  add  the  secondary  forms 
<pavT-a£,ti),  <}>avT-aZ,oixai ;    e.  g.  phenomenon 
{$a.iv-~)  ;    phanerogamia    (^ai'-)  ;  phase 
(^aff-) ;  phantasm  (oarr-).    It  is  in  cer- 
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tain  compounds  of  this  element  that  the 
phonetic  principle  has  most  especially  pre- 
vailed over  the  etymological ;  e.g.  fancy, 
fantastic,  from  phantasis  =  imaginary  ap- 
pearance, imagination.  See  also  under 
Ph-. 

Phanerogam,  s.    Phanerogamic  plant. 

In  the  individual  cells  of  many  higher  plants,  an 
active  movement  among  the  contained  granules  may 
be  witnessed.  And  well  developed  cryptogams  in 
common  with  all  phanerogams,  exhibit  this  genesis 
of  mechanical  motion  still  more  conspicuously  in 
the  circulation  of  sap. — Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of 
Biology,  §  22. 

Phanerogamia.  s.  [Gr.  y«/ioe  =  marriage.] 
In  Botany.  Name  of  one  of  the  two  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
i.e.  the  one  containing  the  Phaneroga- 
mic, Phanerogamous,  or  Phenoga- 
mous  plants. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  great 
sections. . . .  Those  of  one  division  possess  no  dis- 
tinct flowers  or  seeds  in  which  the  germ  of  the  fu- 
ture plant  is  enveloped,  but  multiply  by  means  of 
minute  cellular  bodies  called  spores.  Those  of  the 
other  have  distinct  floral  organs,  and  produce  seeds 
properly  so  called.  The  former  section,  called  by 
botanists  cryptogamia,  includes  ferns,  mosses,  li- 
chens, seaweeds,  and  fungi,  with  some  other  vege- 
tables not  comprised  under  these  designations ;  the 
latter,  the  phanerogamia,  or  flowering  plants,  to  the 
British  species  of  which  our  present  book  alone 
refers. — Sowerby,  British  Wild  Flowers,  introduc- 
tion. 

The  vegetable  kingdom.  Subkingdom  I.  Phane- 
rogamia or  flowering  plants.  Plants  producing 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  seeds  containing  an  embryo. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  390. 

Pollen-grains,  the  sperm-cells  of  phanerogamia, 
differ  importantly  from  the  sperm-cells  of  the  leafy 
cryptogamia,  in  the  absence  of  any  corpuscular  con- 
tents analogous  to  spermatozoids. — Ibid.  §  928. 
Phanerogamic,   adj.     [Gr.  tpavepbe.  =  clear, 
manifest,  evident  +  yctfioc  =  marriage.]  In 
Botany.  Term  applied  to  the  division  con- 
taining the  plants  of  which  the  flowers  and 
fruit  are  conspicuous ;  as  opposed  to  C  r  y  p- 
togamic :  (the  last  class  containing  the 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  the  like;  the 
Phanerogamic  all  the  rest). 

The  class  [Acotyledones]  to  which  we  now  refer, 
includes  an  extensive  series  of  plants,  grouped 
under  several  orders,  which  differ  considerably  in 
many  particulars.  The  whole  agree,  however,  in  the 
important  circumstance  of  never  bearing  flowers, 
like  those  of  the  two  former  classes :  hence  they  are 
termed  '  cryptogam  ic,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  pha- 
nerogamic,' which  is  applied  to  all  flowering  species. 
— Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  36. 

Phanerogamous,  adj.  Same  as  Phanero- 
gamic. 

Plants  possessing  this  character  are  called  '  stem- 
less.'  Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  are  nopha- 
nerogamous  plants  which  are  entirely  without  this 
fundamental  organ,  although  it  is  often  reduced  to 
a  mere  flattened  disc— Henslow,  Principles  of  De- 
scriptive and  Pliysiulogieal  Botany,  §  44. 

Observe  that  both  forms  are  from  the 
same  work. 
Phantascope.  s.    [Gr.  <7ico7rEaj  =  I  see,  spy, 
view.]    See  extract. 

Phantascope  [is]  the  name  given  by  Professor 
Locke,  of  the  United  States,  to  an  apparatus  for 
enabling  persons  to  converge  the  optical  axis  of  the 
eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed,  and  thereby  observe 
certain  phenomena  of  binocular  vision.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  base-board,  with  an  upright  rod  at  one  end 
bearing  two  sliding  sockets  which  may  be  clamped 
at  any  height,  like  those  of  a  retort  stand.  The 
upper  socket  supports  a  small  screen  or  card  having  a 
slit  or  aperture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  about 
three  inches  long,  so  that  both  eyes  may  be  applied 
to  it  at  once,  the  middle  of  the  aperture  being  di- 
rectly over  the  centre  of  the  base-board.  The  lower 
socket  bears  a  moveable  screen  of  pasteboard  or  thin 
wood,  having  an  opening  of  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  wide,  and  so  adjusted  that  its 
centre  is  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  set  in  the  upper  card  and  the  centre  of  the 
base-board.  This  screen  has  an  index  marked  across 
its  middle. — Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Phantasm.  6".  [Gr.  (pavrarrfia,  of  which  it  is 
the  English  form  ;  phantom  being  the  same 
word  still  more  modified.]  Vain  and  airy 
appearance;  something  appearing  only  to 
imagination. 
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This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in. 
court 

A  phantasm,  a  monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  1. 

They  believe,  and  they  believe  amiss,  because  they 
be  but  phantasms  or  apparitions. — Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
History  of  the  World. 

If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phan- 
tasm, with  incredible  affection  ;  partly  out  of  their 
great  devotion  to  the  house  of  York,  partly  out  ol 
proud  humour.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  o) 
Henry  VII. 

Why, 

In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  call'st  my  son. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  741. 
Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art.  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams. 

Ibid.  iv.  801. 
Phantasma.  s.    Same  as  Phantasm. 

All  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 
Phantasmagoria,  s.    See  extract. 

The  phantasmagoria  lanterns  are  a  scientific  form 
of  magic-lantern,  differing  from  it  in  no  essential 
principle.  The  images  they  produce  are  variously 
exhibited,  either  on  opaque  or  transparent  screens. 
The  light  is  an  improved  kind  of  solar  lamp,  but  in 
many  cases  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  is  em- 
ployed.—  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines,  by  Hunt. 

In  another  country,  at  another  day,  the  drama  of 
'Puss  in  Boots,' may  justly  be  supposed  to  appear 
with  enfeebled  influences;  yet  even  to  a  stranger 
there  is  not  wanting  a  feast  of  broad,  joyous  humour, 
in  this  stranger  phantasmagoria,  where  pit  and 
stage,  and  man  and  animal,  and  earth  and  air,  are 
jumbled  in  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  the 
copious,  kind,  ruddy  light  of  true  mirth  overshines 
and  warms  the  whole. —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous  Essays. 
Phantasmatical.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  a  phantasm.  Bare. 

Whether  the  preparation  be  made  by  grammar 
and  criticisme,  or  else  by  phantasmatical  or  real 
and  true  notion. — Dr.  II.  More,  Defence  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Cabbala,  ch.  vii.  appendix.  (Rich.) 
Phantastic,  Phantastical.  adj.     See  Fan- 
tastical. 
Phantastry.  5.    See  Fan tastry. 
Phantasy,  s.    See  Fantasy. 
Phantom,  s. 

1.  Spectre;  apparition. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing  that  such  things  he 
saw  and  heard,  he  may  still  have  room  to  believe 
that  what  this  airy  phantom  said  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  relied  on. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies ; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise; 
Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  blight  as  visions  of  expiring  maids. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Fancied  vision. 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
present  happiness,  he  hunts  &  phantom  he  can  never 
overtake. — Rogers. 

3.  Used  adjectivally.  In  the  extract  a  term 
in  Medicine  applied  to  swellings  mistaken 
for  ovarian  tumours. 

[With]  the  remaining  patient  .  .  .  there  was  no 
diseased  ovary  to  amputate;  so  fallacious  some- 
times is  the  diagnosis.  The  tumour  which  she  had 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  was  what  has 
been  called  a  phantom  tumour. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic 
lect.  lxvii. 

Pharisaic,  adj.    Same  as  Pharisaical. 

Cynical  clouds,  and  pharisaick  frowns. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  191. 

Pharisaical,  adj.  Ritual ;  externally  reli- 
gious, like  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
ceremonies;  proud;  contemptuous;  hypo- 
critical. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outward  and  Pharisaical  holi- 
ness, over-great  reverence  of  traditions,  which  can- 
not but  load  the  church. — Bacon. 

With  every  little  or  offensive  thing  they,  who  are 
proud  and  Pharisaical,  will  be  scandalled. —  'looker, 
Fabrique  of  the  Church,  p.  75  :  1604. 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  Pharisaical 
washings  instead  of  Christian  reformers.  —  Eikon 
Basilike. 

Upon  how  many  other  great  occasions  have  other 
ministers  sacrificed  their  principles,  not  to  the  good- 
natured  wish  that  the  king  might  not  be  disturbed, 
but  to  the  more  sordid  apprehension  that  their  own 
government  might  be  broken  up,  and  thei"  adver- 
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saries  displace  them,  if  they  manfully  acted  up  to 
their  well  known  and  oftentimes  recorded  opinions? 
How  many  of  those  who,  but  for  this  unwelcome  re- 
trospect into  their  own  lives,  which  we  are  thus 
forcing  upon  them,  would  be  the  very  first  to  pro- 
nounce a  Pharisaical  condemnation  on  Lord  Nort  h, 
have  adopted  the  views  of  their  opponents,  rather 
than  yield  them  up  their  places  by  courageously  and 
honestly  pursuing  the  cuurse  prescribed  by  their 
own?  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  tlie  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  North. 

Neither  lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had 
mitigated  the  enmities  which  Francis  had  brought 
back  from  the  East.  After  his  usual  fashion,  he 
mistook  his  malevolence  for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as 
preachers  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  nurse  our  good 
dispositions,  and  paraded  it.  on  all  occasions,  with 
Pharisaical  ostentation.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Pharisaicalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pharisaical. 

Their  many  kinds  of  superstitions,  and  phari- 
saicalness.—  Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  489. 

Pharisaism,  s.  Notions  and  conduct  of  a 
Pharisee. 

That  was  never  censured  in  him  as  a  piece  of 
Pharisaism,  or  hypocrisy.  —  Hammond,  Practical 
Catechism,  b.  iii.  §  4. 

In  this  many  of  the  Romanists  and  enthusiasts 
exceedingly  agree,  as  acted  by  the  same  spirit  and 
practice  of.  Pharisaism. — Puller,  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  4. 

Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  shape,  exalting 
itself,  whether  in  Judaical  pharisaism,  or  in  Gentile 
philosophy,  shall  be  made  low,  and  subdued  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ  — Bishop  Home,  Considerations 
on  St.  John  the  Baptist,  p.  112. 
Pbarisean.  adj.  Following  the  practice  of 
the  Pharisees. 

All  of  them  pharisean  disciples,  and  bred  up  in 
their  doctrine. — Milton,  Colasterion. 
Pharisee,  s.  One  of  a  sect  among  the  Jews 
whose  religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
ceremonies  ;  and  whose  pretended  holiness 
occasioned  them  to  hold  at  a  distance,  or 
separate  themselves  from,  not  only  Pagans, 
but  all  such  Jews  as  complied  not  with  their 
peculiarities. 

Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— Matthew, 
v.  20. 

Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  the  cup  and  the  platter,  that  the  outside  of 
them  may  be  clean  also. — Ibid.,  xxiii.  26. 
Pharmaceutic,   adj.     Same  as  Pharma- 
ceutical. 

Pharmaceutical,  adj.  Relating  to  the  know- 
ledge or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  preparation  of 
medicines. 

We  shall  now  in  the  last  place  have  recourse  to 
chirurgical  and  pharmaceutical  remedies.  —  Chil- 
mead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  336. 

The  apprentice  shall  read  some  good  pharmaceu- 
tical,  botanick,  and  chymical  institutions. — Sir  W, 
Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib,  p.  16. 

Pharmaceutist,  s.  One  employed  on  phar- 
macy. 

Pharmacist,  s.  Same  as  Pharmaceutist. 
Pharmacologist,  s.    One  who  writes  upon 
drugs. 

The  osteocolla  is  recommended  by  the  pharma- 
cologists as  an  absorbent  and  conglutinator  of  broken 
bones. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Pharmacology.  s.    [Gr.  Xo'yof  =  word,  prin- 
ciple.]  Science  or  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
medicines ;  title  of  a  well-known  work  by 
Dr.  Paris . 

Pharmacopoeia,  s.  [Gr.  Trodw  =  I  make.] 
Dispensatory;  book  containing  rules  for 
the  composition  of  medicines. 

Previous  to  the  year  1863,  three  Pharmacopoeias 
were  extant  in  Great  Britain,  viz.  those  of  the  col- 
leges of  Physicians  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub 
lin.  In  18e3  a  British  Pharmacopoeia  was  compiled 
by  the  Medical  Council  of  the  kingdom,  and  sane 
tioned  as  a  substitute  for  its  predecessor. — Brande, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

The  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  being  gene> 
rally  unfit  for  administration  in  their  original  state 
are  subjected  to  various  operations,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 
which  therefore  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  sensible  and  chemical  properties  of  the  sub 
stances  operated  on.  The  qualities  of  many  bodies 
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are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  air  and  otber  chemical  agents;  the 
virtues  of  others  reside  chiefly  in  certain  parts, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  various 
menstrua,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat ; 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  human 
body  is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be 
anticipated  from  that  which  they  exert  separately ; 
hence  in  the  preparations  and  compositions  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furnished  with  many  power- 
ful as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medicine. — Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary . 
Pharmacopolist.  s.    Apothecary;  one  who 

sells  medicines. 
Pharmacy,  s.  [Gr.  $appaxov  =  drug,  poison.] 
Art  or  practice  of  preparing  medicines; 
trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Each  dose  the  goddess  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth. 
Pharos,  s.    Lighthouse ;  lantern  from  the 
shore  to  direct  sailors  ;  guiding  light,  either 
literally  or  figuratively. 

So  high  nevertheless  it  is,  [the  peak  of  Teneriff,] 
as  in  serene  weather  it  is  seen  120  English  miles, 
which  some  double  :  serving  as  an  excellent  pharos. 
— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  3. 

He  augmented  and  repaired  the  port  of  Ostia, 
built  aplutros  or  lieht-house.— Arbuthnot,  Tablesof 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
In  the  English  form,  i.  e.  Phare. 

About  the  dawn  of  the  day  we  shot  through  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  and  so  into  the  phare  of  Messina. — 
Howell,  b.  i.  sec.  i.  lett.  26.  (Rich.) 
Pharyngeal,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  the  Pharynx. 

The  muscles  are  divisible  into  a  number  of  groups, 
which  occupy  different  regions  of  the  body. . . .  epi- 
cranial region.  . . .  pharyngeal  region.  We  have  the 
following  muscles,  forming  a  hollow  bag,  open  in 
front,  of  the  pharynx ;  viz.,  constrictor  superior,  con- 
strictor medius,  &c.—Quain,  Elements  of  Anatomy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  240-282 :  1848. 

Pharynx,  s.   [Gr.  0<xpvy|.]    Upper  part  of 
the  gullet  below  the  larynx. 

The  pharynx  is  a  large  muscular  and  membranous 
pouch,  placed  behind  the  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx, 
and  resting  upon  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  it  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  above  to  a  level  with  the 
fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  at  this  point 
continued  into  the  oesophagus  :  it  occupies  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  body,  and  is  a  symmetrical  organ : 
of  a  very  irregularly  funnel-shaped  form,  it  is  wide 
above  and  open  in  front  to  the  cavities  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  contracts  as  it  descends  behind  the 
larynx  :  by  the  relation  of  this  latter  organ  the  in- 
terior of  the  pharynx  is  converted  into  a  tube  to  be 
continued  downwards  to  the  stomach  under  the 
name  of  oesophagus.  —  W.  Treic,  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Phase,   s.     [Gr.  cdaic  =  appearance ;  from 
qaivw  =  show.] 

1.  State,  at  a  given  time,  of  an  object  sub- 
ject to  periodic  or  regular  change. 

In  natural  philosophy  [it  signifies]  the  particular 
state  at  any  given  instant,  of  a  phenomenon  which 
undergoes  a  periodic  change,  or  increases  to  a  given 
point,  and  then  diminishes  in  a  regular  gradation. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  phase  of  a  tide,  the  phase  of  an 
eclipse, &c— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  In  Astronomy.    Applied  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  moon. 

In  astronomy,  phase  denotes  the  different  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  or  planets,  according  as  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  hemisphere  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun  is  visible  to  the  observer.  The 
phases  of  the  moon  sometimes  denote  in  particular 
the  new  moon,  the  full  moon,  and  the  quarters, 
these  beins  the  principal  phases.  In  the  case  of  the 
most  distant  planets  the  phases  are  not  sufficiently 
decided  to  be  visible  in  our  instruments. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, and  Art. 

Phasis.  s.    Same  as  Phase,  of  which  it  is 
the  original  form. 

All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built  upon 
too  narrow  an  inspection  of  the  piloses  of  the  uni- 
verse.— Glanville. 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love,  or  fame  pursue ; 
And  other  months,  another  phasis  view ; 
Eixt  to  the  rudder,  he  shall  boldly  steer, 
And  pass  those  rocks  which  Tiphys  used  to  fear. 

Creech. 

Phasm.  s.  [Gr.  c'acr/m.]  Appearance;  phan- 
tom ;  fancied  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  aereal  fictions  and  phasms 
and  chimseras,  created  by  the  vanity  of  our  own 
hearts  or  seduction  of  evil  spirits,  and  not  planted 
in  them  by  God. — Hammond. 
Such  phasms,  such  apparitions,  are  most  of  those 
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excellencies  which  men  applaud  in  themselves.— Dr, 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  83. 
Phasma.  s.  Phantom. 

In  gross  darkness  the  phasma  having  assumed  a 
bodily  shape,  or  other  false  representation. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  374. 
Pheasant,  s.    [Lat.  Phasiana  uv is  =  bird  of 
the  Phasis,  and  simply  Phasianus,  con- 
strued substantially ;  the  river  Phasis,  in 
Mingrelia,  being  the  district  from  which 
the  bird  was  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced.   The  English  is  the  only  language 
in  which  it  is  generally  spelt  with  ph ; 
German,  fasan  (phasan  being  exceptional); 
Danish  and  Swedish)v/usa?i;  Yr.faisan,fai- 
sane  (the  hen),  faisandeau  (the  chick)  ;  Ita- 
lian, fugiano,  fagiana,fagianotto ;  Spanish, 
faisdn,  faisana.]    Gallinaceous  and  game 
bird  of  the  genus  Phasianus. 

Preach  as  1  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chuse  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen. 

Pope ,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
Daniels,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  says  pheasants  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Argonauts  1250  years 
before  the  Christian  a;ra,  and  are  at  present  found 
in  a  state  of  nature  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old 
continent.  It  may  surprise  the  sportsman  to  read 
that  this  bird,  which  he  finds  wild  in  forests  which 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  owner,  was  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  in  Colchis,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  artificially  propagated  with  us,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  History  assigns  to 
Jason  the  honour  of  having  brought  this  bird,  on 
his  celebrated  expedition,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis.  And  hence  the  modifications  of  the  word, 
viz.  Phasianus  in  Latin,  pheasant  in  our  own  lan- 
guage; faisan  in  French,  and  fasiano  in  Italian. 
The  ancient  Colchis,  from  which  the  specific  name 
is  derived,  is  the  Mingrelia  of  the  present  day,  a 
country  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  ;  and 
there,  it  is  said,  this  splendid  bird  is  still  to  be 
found  wild,  and  unequalled  in  beauty.  The  price 
pheasants  bore,  according  to  Echard's  History  of 
England,  A.D.  129'J,  being  the  27th  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First,  was  fourpence :  at  the  same 
period  the  value  of  a  mallard  was  threehalfpence,  a 
plover  one  penny,  and  a  couple  of  woodcocks  three- 
halfpence. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 
Pheese.  v.  a.    See  Feeze. 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  prido. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Crcssida,  ii.  2. 
Phenakistoscope.   s.   [Gr.  r.traKia^oc  =  illu- 
sion ;  o-KoiTiixi  =  I  view.]    Philosophical  toy 
which  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  persist- 
ence of  impressions  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

The  phenakistoscope  was,  we  believe,  originally 
invented  by  Dr.  Rogtt,  and  improved  by  M.  Plateau, 
at  Brussels,  and  by  Mr.  Faraday.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
with  rectilinear  apertures  on  its  margin  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  radii.  A  series  of  figures,  of  a  rider, 
for  example,  leaping  a  fence,  is  drawn  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  parallel  to  the  rim  of  the 
disc.  The  first  figure  represents  the  rider  and  horse 
standing  before  the  fence ;  and  the  last  figure  repre- 
sents them  standing  over  the  fence,  when  the  leap 
is  completed.  Between  these  two  figures  there  are 
several  others,  representing  the  rider  and  the  horse 
in  various  parts  of  the  leap.  The  observer  then 
stands  in  front  of  a  looking-glass,  with  the  disc  in 
his  left  hand,  attached  to  a  handle,  and  by  a  piece 
of  simple  mechanism  he  whirls  it  rapidly  round, 
looking  at  its  image  in  the  glass  through  the  notches 
in  its  margin.  He  is  then  surprised  to  see  the  horse 
and  his  rider  actually  leaping  the  fence,  as  if  they 
were  alive,  and  returning  and  leaping  again  as  the 
disc  revolves.  If  we  look  over  the  margin  of  the 
disc  at  the  reflected  picture  on  the  face  of  the  disc, 
all  the  figures  are  effaced,  and  entirely  invisible; 
but  when  we  look  through  the  notches,  we  only  see 
the  figure  of  the  horse  and  rider  at  the  instant  the 
notch  or  aperture  passes  the  eye,  so  that  the  picture 
instantaneously  formed  on  the  retina  is  not  oblite- 
rated by  preceding  or  subsequent  impressions. 
Hence  the  eye  receives  in  succession  the  pictures  of 
the  horse  and  rider  in  all  the  attitudes  of  the  leap, 
which  are  blended  as  it  were  into  one  action.  The 
apparent  velocity  with  which  the  horse  and  rider 
advance  (supposing  the  disc  always  to  have  the  same 
velocity)  depends  on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  apertures  in  the  margin  of  the  disc,  and 
the  number  of  figures  of  the  horse  and  rider.— Sir 
D.  Bretvster,  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Optics. 

Phenicopter.  s.  [Lat.  phenicopterus,  from 
Gr.  fotftKowTepocj  Kind  of  bird,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Martial : 

'  Dat  mihi  penna  rubens  nomen,  sed  lingua 

gulosis 

Nostra  sapit ;  quid  si  garrula  lingua  foret  ? ' 
The  tongue  was  considered  a  delicacy. 
The  bird  itself  is  the  Flamingo. 
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He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giltheads,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  ofpheni- 
copters,  and  the  melts  of  lampreys.  —  Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Phenix.  [Gr.  (polviZ.']  Fabulous  bird  sup- 
posed to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from 
its  own  ashes. 

Having  the  idea  of  a  phenix  in  my  mind,  the  first 
enquiry  is,  whether  such  a  thing  does  exist  ? — Locke. 

Browne's  works,  with  all  their  varied  learning, 
contain  very  little  positive  information  that  can 
now  be  accounted  of  much  value.  . . .  Assuredly  the 
interest  with  which  they  were  perused,  and  the 
charm  that  was  found  to  belong  to  them,  could  not 
at  any  time  have  been  due,  except  in  very  small 

Eart  indeed,  to  the  estimation  in  which  their  readers 
eld  such  pieces  of  intelligence  as  that  the  phoenix 
is  but  a  fable  of  the  poets,  and  that  the  griffin  exists 
only  in  the  zoology  of  the  heralds. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  6S. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  phcc/iix  was  a  mar- 
vellous bird,  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  In  later  legends  the  bird 
was  described  as  of  the  size  of  an  eagle,  her  head 
finely  crested,  her  body  covered  with  a  beautiful 
plumage,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  She 
was  said  to  live  500  or  600  years  in  the  wilderness, 
when  she  built  for  herself  a  funeral  pile  of  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  which  she  lighted  with  the  fanning 
of  her  wings,  and  emerged  from  the  flames  with  a 
new  life.  In  the  account  of  Herodotus  nothing  is 
said  of  the  resurrection  of  the  phoenix ;  while  other 
versions  speak  of  a  worm,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  body  of  the  dead  bird,  was  developed  into  an- 
other phoenix.  With  these  tales  may  be  compared 
the  myths  of  the  Persian  bird  Simorg,  and  the 
Indian  Semendar.  Four  periods  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  having  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  phoenix.  The  first  was  in  the  reign 
of  Sesostris ;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis :  the  third 
in  that  of  Ptolemy  III.  king  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
fourth  in  that  of  Tiberius.  By  early  Christian 
writers,  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which 
bears  the  name  orClement,  it  was  frequently  brought 
forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  it  appears  on  the  coins  of  several 
Roman  emperors,  sometimes  as  a  symbol  of  their 
own  apotheosis,  sometimes  as  an  emblem  of  the  re- 
novation of  the  world  under  their  beneficent  rule. — 
Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Li- 
terature, and  Art. 

a.  Considered  in  respect  to  its  consumption 
by  fire. 

And  glory,  like  the  phenix  midst  her  (ires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blazes,  and  expires. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eevieicers. 

As  to  rising  to  life  afterwards,  see  'Re- 
jected Addresses,'  passim.  In  that  work 
most  of  the  (supposed)  prologues  have 
the  simile  of  this  bird,  based  upon  the 
renovation  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  after 
being  burnt  down  ;  one  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  being  headed  '  Without  a  Phce- 
nix,'  the  animal  being  conspicuous  from  its 
absence.  It  is,  of  course,  on  this  supposed 
attribute,  that  the  word  Phenix  has  been 
adopted  by  Fire  Assurances. 

b.  Considered  in  respect  to  its  rarity — rara 
avis. 

'Have  a  care  indeed,' echoed  Oldbuck.  'What!  is 
it  my  rara  avis— my  black  swan— my  phoenix  of 
companions  in  a  post-chaise? — take  care  of  him, 
Mucklebackit.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Antiquary,  ch.viii. 

They  never  could  hit  the  right  man.  If  the  prin- 
ciples were  right,  there  was  no  money ;  and  if  money 
were  ready,  money  would  not  take  pledges.  In  fact, 
they  wanted  a  phoenix :  a  very  rich  man,  who  would 
do  exactly  as  they  liked,  with  extremely  low  opi- 
nions and  with  very  high  connexions.— B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby.  b.  vi.  eh.  iii. 

Used  adjectivally. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne ;  one  phenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

S/uxkespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Phenogam.  s.  In  Botany.  See  Phanero- 
gam. 

The  names  by  which  the  great  groups  of  plants  are 
known  are  few  in  number,  and  very  often  in  use. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
once  English  them  ;  the  practice,  indeed,  is  already 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  substitution  of  the 
words  monocotyledons,  dicotyledons,  exogens,  endo- 
gens,  cryptogams,  phenogams,  &c,  for  monocotyle- 
dones,  dicotyledones,  exogenic,  endogense,  crypto- 
gamiai,  phcenogamice,  &c. — Lindley,  Vegetable  King- 
dom, preface. 

Phenogamia.  s.  In  Botany.  See  Phane- 
r  o  g  a  m  i  a. 

(For  example  see  Phenogam.) 

Phenogiimic.  adj.  In  Botany.  See  Phane- 
rogamic. 
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Phenogamous.    adj.      In   Botany.  Se 
Phanerogamous. 

Sense  for  sense,  all  these  words  are 
identical  with  the  compounds  beginning 
with  Phanero-.  Etymologically,  or  for- 
mally, they  differ  in  the  fact  of  phanero- 
being  from  the  adjective  <pai>fpbc  —  apparent, 
manifest,  and  phen-  (the  e  is  long)  being 
from  the  verbal  theme  </«<iVw  =  I  show,  or 
Qaivofiat  =  I  appear,  seem.  The  longer 
form  is  etymologically  the  best ;  the  shorter 
one  is  recommended  by  the  simple  fact  of 
its  shortness.  The  basis  of  the  preference 
of  so  influential  an  authority  as  Lindley  is 
shown  in  the  extract  under  Phenogam. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  others  of 
like  influence,  who  prefer  brevity  to  etymo- 
logical propriety;  and,  in  many  cases,  both 
in  botany  and  zoology,  the  preference  is 
not  only  justifiable  but  necessary.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  say  that  here  the  longer 
form  is  the  better  one,  and  perhaps  equally 
safe  to  say  that  it  is  also  the  predominant 
one.  The  analogy  of  Cryptogamic  has  no 
bearing  either  way,  both  the  verb  (k^tt™ 
=  I  hide,  conceal)  and  the  adjective  (icpvTrruc 
=  hidden,  concealed,  secret)  being,  as  far 
as  the  fundamental  element  is  concerned, 
the  same. 

Phenomenal,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  phenomena. 

Phenomenology  requires  classification.  Pheno- 
menal geology.  A  representation  of  phenomena  . . . 
must  be  systematic.  Accordingly,  in  giving  the  his- 
tory of  Descriptive  or  Phenomenal  Geology,  I  have 
called  it  Systematic  Geology  .  . .  Phenomenal  U  reno- 
graphy .  . .  Phenomenal  Geography  of  Plants  and 
Animals  .  .  .  Phenomenal  Glossology  .  .  .  We  must 
have  a  Phenomenal  Science  preparatory  to  each 
Etiological  oi\c.—  Whetvell,  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,  b.  x.  ch.  ii.  §§4-7. 

(See  also  under  Phenomenology). 

Phenomenology,  s.  [Gr.  \6yog  =  word,  prin- 
ciple, reason.]  In  Metaphysics.  See  ex- 
tracts. 

If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  the  view  of 
observing  and  generalising  the  various  phenomena 
it  reveals — that  is,  of  analysing  them  into  capacities 
or  faculties — we  have  one  mental  science,  or  one 
department  of  mental  science;  and  this  we  call  the 
pfienomenology  of  the  mind.  It  is  commonly  called 
psychology— empirical  psychology,  or  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  the  mind ;  we  might  call  it  pheno- 
menal psychology. — Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on 
Metaphysics  and  Logic,  lecture  vii.  {Metaphysics.) 

In  each  of  the  sciences  of  this  class  we  consider 
some  particular  order  of  phenomena  now  existing ; 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  change  among 
such  phenomena  we  endeavour  to  infer  the  causes 
which  have  made  this  order  of  things  what  it  is. 
We  ascend  in  this  manner  to  some  previous  stage  of 
such  phenomena ;  and  from  that,  by  a  similar  course 
of  inference,  to  a  still  earlier  stage,  and  to  its  causes. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  each  such  science  will 
consist  of  two  parts— the  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  knowledge  of  their  causes.  And  such 
a  division  is,  in  fact,  generally  recognised  in  such 
sciences.  Thus  we  have  history,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  ;  we  have  comparison  of  languages,  and 
the  theories  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  language ; 
we  have  descriptive  geology  and  theoretical  or  phy- 
sical geology.  In  all  these  cases,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  parts  in  these  several  provinces  of 
knowledge  is  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  may,  on  some 
occasions  at  least/be  useful  to  express  the  distinc- 
tion in  a  uniform  or  general  manner.  The  investi- 
gation of  causes  has  been  termed  aetiology  by  philo- 
sophical writers,  and  this  term  we  may  use  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  mere  phenomenology  of  each 
such  department  of  knowledge;  and  thus  we  should 
have  phenomenal  geology  and  aitiological  geology 
for  the  two  divisions  of  the  science  which  we  have 
above  termed  descriptive  and  theoretical  geology.— 
Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  x. 
ch.  ii.  §  1. 

To  form  an  expressive  contrast  with  Ontology,  a 
term  has  been  given  currency  by  some  living  philo- 
sophers (philosophers  are  fond  of  triumphing  over 
the  Roman  emperor's  impossibility  !) ;  and  though  I 
believe  the  coinage  has  not  got  much  circulation  in 
this  realm,  it  certainly  passes  for  a  legal  tender  in 
Germany.  The  term  is  phenomenology,  and  is  cau- 
tiously expressive  of  its  precise  objects— the  appa- 
rent in  contrast  with  the  real,  to  4>a.iv6)j.evov,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  to  ov.  The  word  was  coined,  I 
believe,  by  Hegel.— IK.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Ancient  JPhilasovhy,  lect.  iii.  and  note. 
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Phenomenon,  s.  pi.  phenomena.  [Gr.  </>nri« 
voftevov,  present  part,  middle  of  <paivt»  = 
showing  itself ;  or,  if  construed  as  a  pas- 
sive, shown  ;  Yv.phenomene.  Like  Pheni- 
copter  and  Phenix,  it  is  spelt  in  the  pre- 
vious edition  as  in  the  present,  Johnson 
remarking  that  it  '  is  often  written  phce- 
nomenon  ;  but,  being  naturalized,  it  has 
changed  the  ov,  which  is  not  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  e ;  but  if  it  has  the  ori- 
ginal plural  termination  phenomena,  it 
should,  I  think,  be  written  with  a?.'  The 
examples  are  those  from  Burnet,  Newton, 
and  Bentley ;  the  spelling  being  as  it 
stands  here,  i.e.  e  for  the  singular,  a  for 
the  plural.  The  doubt  suggested  by  the 
word  '  if  as  to  the  form  of  the  plural  was 
scarcely  needed.  Even  now  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  such  a  form 
as  phenomenons.~\  The  word  which  most 
nearly  translates  phenomenon  is  manifesta- 
tion. Johnson's  explanation  is  Appearance; 
visible  quality.'  This  is  what  the  etymo- 
logy requires,  viz.  either  a  permanent  con- 
dition or  the  result  of  a  change,  rather  than 
the  change  itself;  in  other  words,  an  Object 
rather  than  an  Event  or  Occurrence.  At 
the  same  time  there  is,  in  practice,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mixture  between  the 
two  senses. 

We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
real  agents  or  causes  which  produce  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the  phcenomena  of 
nature,  the  important  end  of  knowing  their  causes 
...  is  that  we  may  know  when  to  expect  them,  and 
how  to  bring  them  about .  . .  this  we  call  the  cause  of 
such  a, phenomenon.  .  .  .  Natural  philosophers,  when 
they  pretend  to  show  the  cause  of  any  phenomenon 
of  nature,  they  mean  by  the  cause,  a  law  of  nature 
of  that  phenomenon  is  a  necessary  consequence.  . . 
Supposing  that  all  the  phenomena  that  fall  within 
the  reach  of  our  senses  were  accounted  for  from 
general  laws  of  nature  ...  it  does  not  discover  the 
efficient  cause  of  any  one  phenomenon  in  nature. .  . . 
Natural  philosophers,  by  great  attention  to  the 
course  of  nature,  have  discovered  many  of  her  laws, 
and  have  very  happily  applied  them  to  account  for 
many  phenomena;  but  they  have  never  discovered 
the  efficient  cause  of  any  one  phenomenon,  nor  do 
those  who  have  distinct  notions  of  the  principles  of 
the  science  make  any  such  pretence. — Keid,  Essays, 
On  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  essay  i.  ch.  vi. 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  in 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  expect  that  in 
the  same  combinations  of  circumstances  the  same 
results  will  take  place.  —  D.  Stewart,  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  introd.  sect.  i.  §  2. 

Somewhat  more  closely  adhered  to, 
though  only  in  metaphysical  works,  is  the 
difference  between  Phenomena,  as  things 
according  to  their  manifestation,  and  Nou- 
mena  or  the  same  things  as  cognized  by  the 
mind ;  in  which  case  Phenomena  give  the 
objective,  Noumeua  the  subjective,  view  of 
things. 

1.  Appearance;  visible  quality. 

Short-sighted  minds  are  unfit  to  make  philoso- 
phers, whose  business  it  is  to  describe,  in  compre- 
hensive theories,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and 
their  causes. — X.  Burnet. 

The  paper  was  black,  and  the  colours  intense  and 
thick,  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  conspicuous. 
— Sir  I.  Newton. 

These  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the 
understanding  the  phenomenon  of  nature. — Id. 

The  most  considerable  phenomenon  belonging  to 
terrestrial  bodies  is  gravitation,  whereby  all  bodies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  earth  presa  towards  its  centre. 
— Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Anything  that  strikes  by  any  new  appear- 
ance :  (as,  '  quite  a  phenomenon]  '  the 
young  phenomenon '). 

Phial,  s.  [Lat.  phiala;  Fr.Jiole.  As  far 
as  the  etymology,  origin,  and  the  original 
meaning  are  concerned,  this  is,  word  for 
word,  vial  in  another  form;  just  as  truly 
as  zir,  or  zur,  in  the  mouth  of  a  West- 
countryman  is  sir.  Evidence,  however, 
that  vial  is  merely  a  provincialism  is 
wanting. 
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At  the  same  time  we  are  not  justified  in 
treating  the  two  forms  as  one.  Vial  is  the 
newer  form  ;  it  is,  also,  a  convenient  one ; 
also,  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  best 
literary  authorities.  More  than  this,  the 
meaning  of  the  two  words  is  not  so 
thoroughly  identical  as  to  enable  us  always 
to  change  the  one  for  the  other.  No  one 
would  call  the  Leyden  phial  the  Leyden 
vial ;  while  few,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
call  an  alabaster,  marble,  or  agate,  laerv- 
matory  a  vial.  The  latter  word  generally 
implies  glass.    See  Vial. 

1.  Small  cruse  or  bottle. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hubenon  in  a  phial. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
with  a  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  of  glass  tilled 
with  water.—  Sir  I.  Xewton. 

Stephens  . . .  says  '  A  monk  of  St.  Anthony  having 
been  at  Jerusalem,  saw  there  several  relics,  among 
which  were  . . .  the  snout  of  the  seraphim  that  ap- 
peared to  St.  Francis  ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  cheru- 
bim ; . . .  some  rays  of  the  star  which  appeared  to  the 
three  kings  in  the  east;  a  phial  of  St.  Michael's 
sweat  when  he  was  fighting  against  the  devil ;  .  . . 
"  all  which  things,  observes  our  treasurer  of  relics,  1 
have  brought  very  devoutly  with  me  home." '  .  .  . 
About  this  time  the  property  of  relics  suddenly  sunk 
to  a  South-Sea  bubble;  for,  shortly  after,  the  artifice 
of  the  Rood  of  Grace,  at  lioxley,  in  Kent,  was  fully 
opened  to  the  eye  of  the  populace ;  and  a  far-famed 
relic,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  was 
at  the  same  time  exhibited.  It  was  shown  in  a  phial, 
and  it  was  believed  that  none  could  see  it  who  were 
in  mortal  sin. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

2.  Large  glass  vessel  or  bottle,  used  in  elec- 
trical experiments  :  (the  Leyden  phial  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name). 

The  mode  of  accumulating  the  electric  power 
by  what  is  called  the  Leyden  phial,  or  jar,  was  dis- 
covered by  Cuneus  and  Lalleinand  in  1745.  This 
experiment  immediately  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion :  Xollet  in  France,  and  Watson  in  England,  in 
particular,  applied  themselves  to  find  out  the  expla- 
nation of  it ;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  to  have  first 
conceived  the  hypothesis  of  the  redundancy  of  the 
electricity  on  the  one  side  of  the  jar  and  its  defi- 
ciency on  the  other. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Phial,  v.  a.    Keep  in  a  phial. 

Phialled.  part.  adj.    Kept  in  a  phial. 

Heaven  search  my  soul !  and  if  through  all  its  cells 
Lurk  the  pernicious  drop  of  poisonous  guile, 
Full  on  my  fenceless  head  its  phiall'd  wrath 
May  fate  exhaust !      Shenstune,  Love  and  Honour. 

Phil-,  as  an  element  in  composition.  [Gr. 
from  the  root  of  ci'\oc  =  friend,  friendly; 
£>iXew  =  I  love;  fi\ia  =  friendship.]  Some 
of  the  compounds  are  founded  upon  proper 
rather  than  common  names,  and,  as  such, 
are  not  entered  in  this  dictionary.  They 
may  be  formed  by  prefixing  phil,  orphilo, 
to  the  name  of  any  object  of  favour  or 
affection.  Philhellene,  Philhellenic  =  friend, 
or  friendly,  to  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks,  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  them. 

Others  are  hybrid;  e.g.  the  phrenolo- 
gical compound  Philoprogenitiveness,  in 
which  we  have  a  mishmash  of  three  lan- 
guages— philo,  Greek  ;  progenitive,  Latin  ; 
-ness,  English. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the 
compounds  of  this  element,  its  import  is 
verbal;  i.e.  a  phil-o-sopher  is  one  who 
loves  philosophy,  and  phil-o-soplnj  is  the 
love  of  wisdom.  Contrast  with  these  the 
long  lists  of  compounds  where  -;i<W  is  the 
second  element ;  Bfo;.i.\oe  =  both  a  lover  of 
God,  and  one  dear  to  God;  xP'l^r6(it\oc  =  a 
lover  of  good  men,  and  one  loved  of  good 
men.  The  rule  which  in  English  is  uni- 
versal, viz.,  that  the  more  general  element 
comes  last  and  the  more  special  one  first, 
is  traversed  in  Greek  by  many  exceptions, 
of  which  this  is  one. 
Philanthropic,  adj.  [Gr.  rn<fy<<j-nc  =  man.] 
Loving  mankind;  wishing  to  do  good  to 
mankind. 
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The  effect  of  this  philanthropic  spirit  is,  that  the 
vices  which  are  still  generally  harboured  are  sins 
of  indulgence  and  refinement  rather  than  of  cruelty 
and  barbarism. — Bishop  Ilorsley,  Sermons :  1792. 

Philanthropist,   s.     One  who  loves,  and 
wishes  to  serve,  mankind. 

O,  how  Omnipotence 
Is  lost  in  love  !    Thou  great  philanthropist, 
Father  of  angels,  but  the  friend  of  man — 
How  art  thou  pleased  by  bounty  to  distress  ! 

Young,  Night  Thouglits,  night  iv. 
He  had  a  soul  above  it.    In  politics  he  was  a  com- 
munist— in  talka  philanthropist.  He  was  the  clever- 
est man  of  them  all,  and  is  now  at  the  galleys. — 
Lord  Lytton,  What  icill  he  do  with  it !  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Philanthropy,  s.    Love  of  mankind ;  good 
nature. 

The  supposition  we  would  willingly  make  is  cer- 
tainly most  agreeable  to  that  impartial  goodness 
and  philanthropy  of  God,  which  the  sacred  writers 
so  much  celebrate. — Plaifere,  Appeal  to  the  Gospel, 
(early  in  the  nth  cent.) 

The  greater  wonder  it  is,  that  so  many  doctrines 
among  the  Heathens,  and  Christians  too,  should  be 
received  with  a  non  obstante  to  this  native  and 
easy  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  and  philanthropy 
lodged  in  their  minds. — J.  Spencer,  Discourse  con- 
cerning Prodigies,  p.  290:  1666. 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not 
that  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which 
deserves  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. — Addison. 

This  word  is  much  older,  in  our  language,  than 
the  time  of  Addison  ;  from  whom  alone  Dr.  Johnson 
cites  an  example  of  the  word.  Mr.  Malone  is  of 
opinion  that  Dryden,  in  his  character  of  Polybius, 
printed  in  1692,  first  introduced  jrfiilanthropy  as  an 
English  word ;  but  it  had  been  in  use  long  before 
that  time.  It  is  in  the  vocabulary  of  Cockeram ; 
and  other  valuable  authors  employed  it  before  Dry- 
den.— Todd. 

A  very  benevolent  man  will  never  shock  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  by  an  excess  either  of  inattention  or 
display :  you  may  doubt,  therefore,  the  philanthropy 
both  of  a  sloven  and  a  fop.  There  is  an  indifference 
to  please  in  a  stocking  down  at  the  heel — but  there 
may  be  malevolence  in  a  diamond  ring. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton, Pelham,  ch.  xliv. 

There  was  something  in  these  morsels  of  philan- 
thropy  which  reassured  the  sisters.  They  exchanged 
glances,  and  brightened  very  much. — Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzleicit,  ch.  ii. 

Then  there  is  Helvetius,  the  well-fed  Farmer- 
general,  enlivening  her  sybaritic  life  with  metaphysic 
paradoxes.  His  revelations  He  l'Homme  and  De 
l'Esprit  breathe  the  freest  philosophe-spirit,  with 
philanthropy  and  sensibility  enough ;  the  greater  is 
our  astonishment  to  find  him  so  ardent  a  preserver 
of  game.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Es- 
says, Diderot. 

Philauty.   s.      [Gr.  (pi\avria  ;  airbg  =  self.] 
Self-love.  Rare. 
Incouraged  thus  the  dangerous  quintessence 

Of  venturous,  overswelling  philautie, 
Of  discontent,  of  scorn,  of  insolence, 

Of  tow'ring  fancies  and  self-flattery ; 
And  of  the  stoutest  heaven-aspiring  pride, 
Together  in  one  desperate  plot  he  tied. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  c.  vii.  sec.  269.  (Rich.) 
They  forbeare  not  to  make  profession  of  shewing 
light  to  others,  being  so  puffed  up  with  philautie 
and  selfe-conceit. — Passenger  of  Benvenuto :  1612. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Philharmonic,  adj.     Fond  of  encouraging 
harmony  :   (the  name  of  more  than  one 
Musical  Society). 

Philibegr.  s.    See  Fillibeg. 

A  dress  resembling  the  highland  philibeg.  —  A. 
Drummond,  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  p.  66. 

Philippic,  s.  [Gr.  tpiXnnracoc,  an  adjective 
=  relating  to  Philip  ;  used  substantivally, 
the  term  signifying  speech  or  oration  being 
understood.]  Literally,  Philippic  oration, 
as  were  those  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  in  a  secondary 
sense,  any  declamation  characterised  by 
indignant  invective,  and  formed  on  them 
as  a  model ;  Cicero's  orations  against 
Mark  Antony  were  so  named. 

Before  the  author  wrote  this  and  the  following 
scene,  he  had  warmed  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  his 
imagination,  with  the  philippicks  of  Cicero. — Bishop 
Hard,  On  Addison's  Cato. 

A  fifth,  whom  one  might  take  for  a  Quaker,  as- 
serts that  the  march  of  enlightenment  is  a  crusade 
for  universal  philanthropy,  vegetable  diet,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  peace  by  means  of  speeches,  which 
certainly  do  produce  a  very  contrary  effect  from  the 
philippics  of  Demosthenes! — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  viii.  initial  chapter. 

Philippize.  v.  n.   [Gr.  aAi-ri.'w  =  I  take  the 
part  of,  side  with,  Philip.]    Applied  to  the 
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king,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  Phi- 
lippic; any  one  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  his  side  might  be  said  to  philip- 
pize ;  and  from  a  certain  priestess  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  who  was  believed  to  have 
returned  a  favourable  answer,  because  she 
had  been  bribed,  'the  priestess philippizes, 
became  a  Greek  proverb,  or  byword. 

The  verb  is  generally  neuter  or  intran- 
sitive ;  the  term  being  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  class.    With  the  exception  of  Mq&gw, 
and  a  few  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest. 
I  know  they  set  him  [Dr.  Price]  up  as  a  sort  of 
oracle;  because,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  naturally  philippizes,  and  chaunts  his 
prophetick  song  in  exact  unison  with  their  designs. 
— Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Philistine,  s.    This,  a  German  application 
of  a  biblical  proper  name  rather  than  an 
English  term,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  introduced.    It  may  be  found  in  Car- 
lyle's  criticisms  on  German  Literature,  and 
also  in  several  descriptions  of  German  Uni- 
versity life.  The  w  riter,  how  ever,  from  whom 
the  extract  is  taken,  applies  it  as  a  word 
worthy  of  naturalization  to  English  objects, 
i.  e.  the  real,  or  hypothetically,  unlearned, 
sciolistic,  vulgar-minded  portions  of  his 
countrymen.     It  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic 
equivalent  to  Snob.    In  Germany  it  ap- 
plies to  the  non-academic  portion  of  the  Uni- 
versity towns,  i.e.  the  Town  as  opposed  to 
the  Gown.    It  is  probably  an  older  word 
than  it  has  the  credit  of  being,  and  may 
date  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Goliah,  Goliard,  &c,  were  opprobrious 
names  given  to  the  opponents  or  critics  of 
the  clergy. 

There  is  the  coming  east  wind !  there  is  the 
tone  of  the  future  !  . . .  The  earnest,  prosaic,  prac- 
tical austerely  literal  future!  Yes,  the  world  will 
soon  be  the  Philistine's  ;  and  then,  with  every  voice, 
not  of  thunder,  silenced,  and  the  whole  earth 
filled  and  ennobled  every  morning  by  the  magnifi- 
cent roaring  of  the  young  lions  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, we  shall  all  yawn  in  one  another's  faces  with 
dismallest  and  the  most  unimpeachable  gravity. . . . 
Many  a  shrewd  nip  has.  he  in  his  old  days  given  to 
the  Philistines,  this  editor;  many  a  bad  half-hour 
has  he  made  them  pass ;  but  in  his  old  age  he  has 
mended  his  courses,  and  declares  his  heart  has 
always  been  in  the  right  place,  and  that  he  is  at 
bottom,  however  appearances  may  have  been  against 
him,  staunch  for  Goliath  and 'the  most  logical  nation 
in  the  whole  world.' . . .  Adorable  dreamer,  whose 
heart  has  been  so  romantic !  who  hast  given  thyself 
so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes 
not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines !  home  of 
lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and  unpopular  names 
and  impossible  loyalties,  what  example  could  ever  so 
inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves? 
what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that  bon- 
dage to  which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage  which 
Goethe,  in  those  incomparable  lines  on  the  death  of 
Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise  (and 
nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left 
miles  out  of  sight  behind  him  ;  the  bondage  of '  was 
uns  alle  b&ndigt,  Das  Gemeine.'  She  will  forgive  me 
even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot 
or  two  aimed  at  her  unworthy  son,  for  she  is  gene- 
rous and  the  cause  in  which  1  light  is  after  all  hers. 
Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our  puny  warfare 
against  tie  Philistines  compared  with  the  warfare 
against  them  for  centuries,  and  which  will  wage  after 
we  are  gone  ?—.!/.  A  mold,  Essays  on  Criticism, 
preface. 

Phillysin?.  verbal  abs.  [Phyllis,  a  proper 
name  of  common  application  to  the  nymphs 
of  pastorals  and  romances.]  Wooing. 
Coined  and  rare. 

He  passed  his  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
In  madrigals,  and  phillysing  the  fair. 

Garth,  Dispensary,  c.  i.  (Rich.) 
Philologrer.   s.     [Gr.  \6-yoe  =  word.]  See, 
both  for  meaning  and  form,  Philologist 
and  Philology. 

Philologei-s  and  critical  discoursers,  who  look 
beyond  the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of  things, 
will  not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

You  expect  that  I  should  discourse  of  this  matter 
like  a  naturalist,  not  a  philologer. — Boyle. 

The  best  philolngers  say,  that  the  original  word 
does  not  only  signify  domestick,  as  opposed  to 
foreign,  but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  common.— 
Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 
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Phiiologic.  adj.    Same  as  Philological. 

Menage,  the  greatest  name  in  France  for  all  kinds 
of  philologick  learning.— Bishop  Warhurton,  Pre- 
face to  Shakespear. 
Philological,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  philology. 

Studies,  called  philological,  are  history,  language, 
grammar,  rhetorick,  poesy,  and  criticism. —  Watts. 

He  who  pretends  to  the'learned  professions,  if  he 
doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critick  himself  in  philological 
matters,  should  frequently  converse  with  diction- 
aries, paraphrasts,  commentators,  or  other  criticks, 
which  may  relieve  any  difficulties. — Id. 

Philologist,  s.  [The  conflict  for  preference 
between  this  word,  or  the  form  in  -ist,  and 
philologer,  or  the  form  in  -er,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  former  being  the  better  in  the 
way  of  etymology,  the  latter  being  perhaps 
the  better  in  respect  to  the  meaning  it  con- 
veys or  suggests.  The  termination  -ist  is 
decidedly  Greek,  though,  in  a  secondary 
way,  Latin  as  well ;  the  termination  -er  is 
English  rather  than  aught  else — certainly 
not  Greek. 

On  the  other  hand,  -ist  often  indicates 
disparagement.  Thus,  as  MrjSog  =  Mede, 
M?/o/£h>  =  imitate,  or  affect,  the  habits  or 
principles  of  a  Mede,  and  M?/<W/it>(;  =  the 
imitation  or  affectation  of  the  same,  so  the 
real  lover  of  the  subject  expressed  by  Xoyoc 
is  rt>i\o\6yoc  (a  real  Greek  word) ;  <]>i\o\o- 
ytffTTiQ,  if  found  in  Greek,  would  be  his 
imitator,  a  would-be  rather  than  a  genuine 
lover.  That  this  is  the  ground  upon  which 
philologer  has  been  preferred,  the  editor  has 
heard  from  more  than  one  partizan  of  the 
hybrid  form,  and  he  may  add  that  he  has 
heard  it  with  surprise.  That  the  termina- 
tion -er,  when  properly  used,  and  as  an  affix 
to  a  verb  of  English  origin,  such  as  learn, 
speak,  and  the  like,  is  free  from  even  an 
approach  to  the  suggestion  of  disparage- 
ment is  true  enough  ;  but  it  is  submitted 
that  as  an  affix  to  a  verb  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  it  is  often  eminently  dispa- 
raging. 

Practically,  however,  there  are  examples 
which  favour  both  forms.  Few  who  ob- 
ject to  philologist  would  say  that  A  or  B 
was  a  great  geologer  ;  and  few  who  dislike 
philologer  would  talk  of  astronomists  and 
geographisls. 

As  a  Greek  word,  however,  tfuXoXoyoc 
exists;  so  do  ^iXoXoyi'a  and  <piku\oy'tw.  Their 
usual  meaning  is  '  fond  of  words,  talking, 
argument,'  &c. ;  wine  being  said  to  make 
men  (f,i\o\6yovc.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  denotes  fondness  for  letters ; 
«^tXr)Xoyoe  =  unlearned,  and  ^c7n0(\oXdyoc  = 
hating  learned  men.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  straightforward  rendering  of  this  is 
that  of  such  words  as  Syfiaywyoc.  This,  of 
course,  gives  philologue  ;  the  objection  to 
it  being  its  French  aspect.  This,  however, 
it  shares  with  demagogue.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  (who  finds  that  he  has  him- 
self used  both  forms)  philologue,  the  best 
word,  is  the  rarest,  and  philologer,  the 
worst,  (of  late)  the  commonest.]  One 
who  studies,  cultivates,  professes,  or  is 
skilled  in,  philology. 

Why  the  rods  and  staffs  of  the  princes  were  chosen 
for  this  decision,  philologists  will  consider. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  31. 

Of  a  later  age,  and  a  harsher  style,  was  Martianus 
Capclla,  if  he  did  not  deserve  the  name  rather  of  a 
philologist  than  of  a  philosopher.— Harris.  Hermes, 
or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Universal 
Grammar,  b.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Phiioiogize.  v.  n.  Practice,  pretend  to, 
philology. 

Nor  is  it  here  that  we  design  to  enlarge,  as  those 
who  have  philologized  on  this  occasion. — Evelyn. 

Philologue.   s.     Same  as  Philologer; 

Philologist.  I 
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[Such  a]  paralogism  . . .  was  and  is  a  fact  in  lan- 
guage ;  and  its  evolution  was  the  effect  of  some  phi- 
lological force  which  it  is  the  business  of  philologues 
to  elucidate.— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  and  ii. 
Philology,  s.      [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word  ;  (iiXoXoyia 
=  1.  love  of  talk  or  discussion  ;  2.  love  of 
letters :  the  latter  being  the  basis  of  its 
present  signification.]    Criticism  ;  gram- 
matical learning.    This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  Johnson.    For  remarks  upon  it 
see  extract  from  Brande.    It  will  probably 
be  found  convenient  to  keep  the  older 
and  more  general  signification  in  the  first 
instance,   qualifying   it   when  necessary 
by  the   prefix  of  an  adjective —  General, 
Special,    Classical,    Biblical,  and,  when 
applied  to  language  in  general,  Compa- 
rative.    Practically,  however,  the  prefix 
may  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  be 
dispensed  with  ;  the  context,  or  the  nature 
of  the  work,  being  sufficient  to  fix  the  ap- 
plication.   In  the  first  of  the  following  ex- 
tracts the  study  is  personified. 
My  lady  maistres  dame  Philology, 
Gave  me  a  gift,  in  my  nest  when  1  lay, 
To  learne  al  language.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  03. 

To  students  in  philology  it  is  now  grown  familiar. 
— Selden,  Preface  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Temper  all  discourses  of  philology  with  intersper- 
sions  of  morality. —  Walker. 

The  study  of  languages  is  one  thing,  that  of  lan- 
guage another.  They  are  different,  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  that  they  require  to  exercise  are  dif- 
ferent also.  The  greatest  comparative  philologists 
have,  generally,  been  but  moderate  linguists.  A  cer- 
tain familiarity  with  different  languages  they  have 
of  course  had,  and,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
special  scholar,  their  range  has  been  a  wide  one; 
but  it  has  rarely  been  of  that  vast  compass  which  is 
found  in  men  .  . .  after  the  fashion  of  Mezzofanti, 
&c,  men  who  have  spoken  languages  by  the  dozen 
or  the  score  ;  but  who  have  left  Comparative  Philo- 
logy as  little  advanced  as  if  their  learning  had  been 
bounded  by  their  mother  tongue.  .  .  .  The  model 
mind  in  which  the  two  strengths  are  exactly  ba- 
lanced being 

'  The  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw.' 
That  Comparative  Philology  requires  scientific 
rather  than  literary  aptitude  is  certain  ;  though  in 
ordinary  scholarship,  where  language  is  the  object 
of  an  art,  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case. — Dr.  B.  G. 
Latham,  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv. 

Philology  is  defined  by  Johnson,  Criticism,  Gram- 
matical Learning.  In  this  popular  sense  philology 
may  be  said  to  embrace,  1.  Etymology;  2.  Gram- 
mar ;  .  . .  3.  Literary  criticism. ...  Of  late  years, 
however,  a  new  and  very  extensive  province  has 
been  added  to  the  domain  of  philology;  viz.  the 
science  of  language  in  a  more  general  sense,  consi- 
dered philosophically  with  respect  to  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect  and 
progress  of  human  knowledge;  and  historically, 
with  reference  to  the  connection  between  different 
tongues,  and  the  connection  thus  indicated  between 
different  nations  and  races.  By  German  writers  the 
use  of  the  word  philology  is  still  not  uncommonly 
restricted  to  . . .  classical  philology,  [which]  was  re- 
vived about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  chiefly  by  the  labours 
of  various  learned  Greeks  expelled  from  their  own 
country. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Philomath,   s.     [Gr. ;  root  of  fiavQai'M  = 

I  learn  ;  t-juiQ-ov  =  I  learned.]    Lover  of 

learning. 

Modern  enthusiasts  and  crazy  philomaths.  —  Bib- 
liotheca  Bibliographica,  i.  294. 

Ask  my  friend  L'Abb6  Sallier  to  recommend  to 
you  some  meagre  philomath  to  teach  you  a  little 
geometry  and  astronomy.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Philomel,  s.    [Gr.  and  Lat.  Philomela,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  who,  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  turned  into  a  nightingale. 
As  such,  the  word  is  a  proper  rather  than 
a  common  name,  and  when  used  is  used 
poetically  or  rhetorically.'}  Nightingale. 
Time  drives  the  flocks  from  held  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  philomel  becometh  dumb. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 

Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 

Milton,  H  Penseroso,  56. 

Philomela,  s    Latin  and  original  form  of 
the  preceding. 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark. 

Shakespear,  Passionate  Pilgrim,  xiii. 
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Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings, 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  55. 
Philomene.  s.    Same  as  Philomel. 

'  Sir  Squire  (quoth  she)  since  thy  desire  is  such, 
To  understand  the  notes  of  philomene 
(For  so  she  night  whom  thou  callst  nightingale).' 

Gascoigne,  The  Complaynt  of  Philomene. 
Philomot.  adj.    [see  File  mot.]    Brown,  or 
yellow-brown,  colour. 

Oneof  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  another 
philomot,  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the 
fifth  of  a  pale  green.— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  205. 

Philoprogenitive,  adj.  In  Phrenology. 
Having  the  quality  of  philoprogenitive- 
ness. 

Phiioprogenitiveness.  s.  [see  under  Phil-.] 
In  Phrenology.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Philoprogenitive;  love,  in  the  way  of 
natural  affection,  of  offspring. 

The  head  of  the  male  is  generally  broader  and 
rounder,  and  that  of  the  female  longer  and  narrower, 
when  contrasted  with  each  other.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  organ  of  phiioprogenitiveness  being  more 
developed  in  the  female,  and  causing  the  occiput  to 
project.— G.  Combe,  System  of  Phrenology. 

Phiiosophaster.  s.  Pretender  to,  smatterer 
in,  philosophy. 

Of  necessity  there  must  be  such  a  thing  in  the 
world  as  incorporeal  substance  ;  let  inconsiderable 
phdosophasters  hoot  and  deride  as  much  as  their 
follies  please—  Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  tlie 
Soul,  b.  i.  c.  xiv.  (Rich.) 

Philosophate.  v.  n.  Philosophize.  Obso- 
lete. 

Few  there  be,  that  with  Epictetus  can  philoso- 
phate in  slavery,  or  like  Cleanthes,  can  draw  water 
all  the  day,  and  study  most  of  the  night.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xii. 

Phiiosophation.  s.  Philosophical  specula- 
tion or  discussion.  Obsolete. 

The  work  being  to  be  the  basis  of  many  future  in- 
ferences and  philosophations.—Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice 
to  Uartlib,  p.  18. 

Philosophe.  s.  [Fr.]  Phiiosophaster :  (used 
disparagingly  of  French  philosophy). 

Their  [the  Germans']  philosophy  too  must  be  re- 
garded as  uncertain;  at  best  only  the  beginning ;of 
better  things.  But  surely  even  this  is  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. A  little  light  is  precious  in  great  darkness  : 
nor,  amid  myriads  of  poetasters  and  philosophes,  are 
poets  and  philosophers  so  numerous  that  we  should 
reject  such,  when  they  speak  to  us  in  the  hard,  but 
manly,  deep,  and  expressive  tones  of  that  old  Saxon 
speech,  which  is  also  our  mother-tongue—  Carlyle, 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  State  of  German 
Literature. 

Philosopheme.  s.  [Gr.  <[>iko<r6<pi}fia.']  Prin- 
ciple of  reasoning  ;  theorem.  Pare. 

You  will  learn  how  to  address  yourself  to  children 
for  their  benefit,  and  derive  some  useful  philosu- 
phemes  for  your  own  entertainment.—  Watts. 

Philosopher,  s.    One  given  to  philosophy. 

Many  sound  in  belief  have  been  also  great  philo- 
sophers.—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  pray  thee  peace ;  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood  ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  would  endure  the  toothache  patientlv, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods/ 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to 
eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  ;  meaning  thereby  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.— Id.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  1. 

That  stone  . .  .  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  COO. 

The  philosopher  hath  long  ago  told  us,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  divers  nature  of  things,  so  must  the  evi- 
dences for  them  be;  and  that 'tis  an  argument  of 
an  undisciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledge  this.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

How  to  their  own  destruction  they  are  blind  ! 
Zeal  is  the  pious  madness  of  the  mind. — 
They  all  our  famed  philosophers  delie, 
And  would  our  faith  by  force  of  reason  try. 

,,  •       ,      Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love.i.l. 

If  the  philosophers  by  fire  had  been  so  wary  in 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as 
those  who  call  themselves  philosophers  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.—  Locke. 

Adam,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  came  into  the 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
his  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon'  their  names'; 
he  could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read  fun, is 
without  the  comment  of  their  respective  properties. 
— South,  Sermons. 

He  who  esteems  trifles  for  themselves,  is  a  trifler 
—he  who  esteems  them  for  the  conclusions  to  be 
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drawn  from  thorn,  or  the  advantage  to  which  they 
can  be  put,  is  a  philosopher. — Lord  Lyllon,  Pelham 
ch.  sliv. 

Philosopher's  egg.  s.    See  extract. 

An  approved  medicine  for  the  plague,  called  the 
philosopher's  egg.  It  is  a  most  excellent  preserva- 
tive against  all  poysons,  or  dangerous  diseases  that 
draw  towards  the  heart.  Take  a  new-laid  egg,  and 
break  a  hole  so  broad  as  you  may  take  out  the 
white  clean  from  the  yolk,  then  take  one  ounce  of 
saffron,  and  mingle  it  with  the  yolk,  &c.  —  The 
Countess  of  Kent's  Choice  Manual:  lli7t>.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Philosopher's,  or  Philosophy,  game.  s. 
See  extract. 

Age.  Of  all  games  (wherein  is  no  bodily  exercise) 
it  is  most  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  wise  play  (and 
therefore  well  named  the  philosopher's  game);  for 
in  it  there  is  no  deceyte  or  guyle ;  the  witte  thereby 
is  made  more  sharp,  and  the  remembrance  quick- 
ened, and  therefore  maye  bee  used  moderately. — 
Northbroke,  Treatise  against  Dicing :  1577.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

A  sport  for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison, 
and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to 
busie  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  con- 
venient for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  may 
say  of  CI.  Eraser's  philosophy  game. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Philosopher's  stone,  s.  Stone  or  prepara- 
tion which  the  alchemists  formerly  sought 
as  the  instrument  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  pure  gold. 

In  one  of  these  protections  [Henry  VI.]  granted 
to  the  three  'famous  men,'  John  Fauceby,  John 
Kirkeby,  and  John  Rayny,  which  was  confirmed  by 
parliament,  31st  jUay,  1456,  the  object  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  said  philosophers  is  described  to  be 
'a  certain  most  precious  medicine,  called  by  some 
the  mother  and  queen  of  medicines ;  by  some  the 
inestimable  glory ;  by  others  the  quintessence  ;  by 
others  the  philosopher's  stone;  by  others  the  elisir 
of  life;  which  cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease, 
prolongs  human  life  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  of 
faculty  to  its  utmost  term,  heals  all  healable  wounds, 
is  a  most  sovereign  antidote  against  all  poisons,  and 
is  capable,'  the  enumeration  of  virtues  concludes, 
'of  preserving  to  us,  and  our  kingdom,  other  great 
advantages,  such  as  the  transmutation  of  other 
metals  into  real  and  fine  gold  and. silver.'  The 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  of  life,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  medi- 
cine, contrary,  we  believe,  to  the  common  notion. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  3G8. 

With  the  adjectives. 

IIow  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 
To  find  the  philosophick  stone, 
If  you  more  powerful  reasons  bring 
To  prove  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  01 . 

Nothing  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects 
as  an  intense  application  to  any  one  of  these  six 
things:  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  cube;  the  perpetual  motion;  the  phi- 
losophical atone;  magic;  and  judicial  astrology. — 
/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The  Six  Fol- 
lies of  Science. 

Philosophess.  s.  Female  philosopher.  Rare. 
Nor  is  heaven's  last  gift  to  man  wanting  here— the 
natural  sovereignty  of  women.  Your  Chatelets,  Epi- 
nays,  Espinasses,  Geoffrins,  Deffands,  will  play  their 
part  too  ;  there  shall,  in  all  senses,  be  not  only  phi- 
losophers but  philosophesses.  Strange  enough  is  the 
figure  these  women  make ;  good  souls,  it  was  a 
strange  world  for  them.  What  with  metaphysics 
and  flirtation,  system  of  nature,  fashion  of  dress- 
caps,  vanity,  curiosity,  jealousy,  atheism,  rheuma- 
tism, traites,  bouts-rimes,  noble-sentiments,  and 
rouge-pots,  the  vehement  female  intellect  sees  itself 
sailing  on  a  chaos  where  a  wiser  might  have  wavered, 
if  not  foundered.— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Diderot. 

Philosophic,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  having  the 
character  of,  constituted  by,  philosophy. 

Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity : 
The  Stoick  last  in  philosophick  pride 
By  him  call'd  virtue;  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  299. 

His  [Bacon's]  intellectual  ambition,  also— a  qua- 
lity of  the  imagination— was  of  the  most  towering 
character;  and  no  other  philosophic  writer  has 
taken  up  so  grand  a  theme  as  that  on  which  he  has 
laid  out  his  strength  in  his  greatest  works.— Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  589. 

In  his  [John  Scot,  Erigena]  treatise  on  Predesti- 
nation he  boldly  asserts  the  supremacy  of  reason ; 
he  throws  off,  what  no  Latin  before  had  dared,  the 
fetters  of  Augustinianism.  His  freewill  is  even  more 
than  the  plain  practical  doctrine  of  Chrysostom  and 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  avoided  or  eluded  that  in- 
scrutable question :  it  is  an  attempt  to  found  it  on 
philosophic  grounds,  to  establish  it  on  the  sublime 
arbitration  of  human  reason.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  v. 
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Doubtless  many  who  have  looked  at  Nature  with 
philosophic  eyes,  have  observed  that  death  of  the 
worst  and  multiplication  of  the  best  must  result  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  constitution  in  harmony  with 
surrounding  circumstances.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Biology,  b.iii.  ch.xi.  §  2-1. 
2.  Frugal ;  abstemious. 

This  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well  suffice: 
But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare, 
I'll  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dry  den. 

Philosophic  wool.  s.    See  extract. 

Philosophic  wool  [is]  oxide  of  zinc  formed  during 
the  combustion  of  the  metal,  when  it  floats  about  in 
white  flocks  in  the  air.  It  has  also  been  called 
'nihil  album'  and  '  pompholix.' —  Franlcland,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Philosophical,  adj.  Same  as  Philosophic. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
— S/iakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

When  the  safety  of  the  public  is  endangered,  the 
appearance  of  a  philosophical  or  affected  indolence 
must  arise  either  from  stupidity  or  pertidiousness. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  speculative  know- 
ledge, built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about  his  na- 
ture and  essence,  such  as  philosophical  minds  often 
busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping  from  thence 
any  advantage  towards  regulating  their  passions, 
but  practical  knowledge. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Philosophically,  adv.     In  a  philosophical 

manner  ;  rationally  ;  wisely. 

The  law  of  commonweales  that  cut  off  the  right 
hand  of  malefactors,  if  philosophically  executed,  is 
impartial;  otherwise  the  amputation  not  equally 
punisheth  all.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  or 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosoi^iically 
than  Ovid. — Dryden. 

If  natural  laws  were  once  settled,  they  are  never 
to  be  reversed :  to  violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the 
same  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and  doth  not  sound 
very  philosophically  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheist. 
— Bentley,  Sermons. 

Philosophical,  s.  pi.    Examination  in  phi- 
losophy. 

Hen.  Stretsham,  a  Minorite,  who  had  spent  several 
years  here 'and  at  Cambridge,  in  logicals,  philosophi- 
cals,  and  theologicals,  was  one  that  supplicated  for 
that  degree. —  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  (Rich.) 
Philosophism.  s.    Would-be  philosophy. 

Among  its  more  notable  anomalies  may  be  reck- 
oned the  relations  of  French  philosophism  to  foreign 
crowned  heads.  In  Prussia  there  is  a  philosophe 
king;  in  Russia,  philosophe  empress ;  the  whole 
north  swarms  with  kinglets  and  queenlets  of  the 
like  temper.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen,  they  entertain 
their  special  ambassador  in  philosophe-dom,  their 
lion's  provider  to  furnish  philosophe-provender, 
and  pay  him  well. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Essays,  Diderot. 

Philosophist.  s.  Philosophaster. 

This  benevolent  establishment  did  not  escape  the 
rage  of  the  philosophists,  and  was  by  them  sup- 
pressed in  the  commencement  of  the  Republican 
era. — Eustace,  Italy,  vol.  iv.  ch.  v.  (Rich.) 

Philosophize,  r.  n.  Reason  like  a  philoso- 
pher; moralize;  search  into  nature;  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  effects ;  play  the 
philosopher. 

Qualities  occult  to  Aristotle  must  be  so  to  us; 
and  we  must  not  philosophize  beyond  sympathy  and 
antipathy. — Glanville. 

The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter,  and  find- 
ing out  at  last  that  it  was  burning  made  the  brick 
so  hard,  cast  itself  into  the  fire.— Sir  li.  L  Estrange. 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing 
upon  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  all  other 
creatures. — Id. 

This  is  all  that  ever  staggered  my  faith  in  regard 
to  Yorick's  extraction,  who  . . .  seemed  not  to  have 
had  one  single  drop  of  Danish  blood  in  his  whole 
crasis;  in  nine  hundred  years,  it  might  possibly 
have  all  run  out: — I  will  not  philosophize  one  mo- 
ment with  you  about  it ;  for  happen  how  it  would, 
the  fact  was  this:— that  instead  of  that  cold  phlegm 
and  exact  regularity  of  sense  and  humours  you 
would  have  looked  for  in  one  so  extracted,  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  as  mercurial  and  sublimated  a 
composition  ...  as  the  kindliest  climate  could  have 
engendered  and  put  together.— Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.xi. 
Philosophizing,  part.  adj.  Thinking  as  a 
philosopher. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too  much 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they  have 
maintained,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been 
able  to  find  out  God.— Dryden. 

No  philosophizing  Christian  ever  organised  or  per- 
petuated a  sect.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  is.  ch.  viii. 
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Philosophizing,  verbal  abs.  Consideration, 
investigation,  speculation,  in  the  way  of 
philosophy,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  philo- 
sopher. 

In  the  departments  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  more 
complex  phenomena  of  nature,  and  especially  those 
of  which  the  subject  is  man,  . .  .  the  diversity  of 
opinions  still  prevalent  among  instructed  persons, 
and  the  equal  confidence  with  which  those  of  the 
most  contrary  ways  of  thinking  cling  to  their  re- 
spective tenets,  are  proof  not  only  that  right  modes 
of  philosophizing  are  not  yet  generally  adopted  on 
those  subjects,  but  that  wrong  ones  are. — J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  i. 

The  propensity  to  assume  that  the  same  relations 
obtain  between  objects  themselves,  which  obtain 
between  our  ideas  of  them,  is  here  seen  in  the  ex- 
treme stage  of  its  development.  For  the  mode  of 
philosophizing,  exemplified  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stances, assumes  no  less  than  that  the  proper  way 
of  arriving  at  knowledge  of  nature,  is  to  study  na- 
ture herself  subjectively;  to  apply  our  observation 
and  analysis  not  to  the  facts,  but  to  the  common 
notions  entertained  of  those  facts. — Ibid.  pt.  v.  ch.  iii. 

Philosophy,  s.  [Gr.  aofia  =  wisdom.]  An 
old  word  which  goes  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Greek  prose  (the  name  of 
philosopher  being,  according  to  the  belief 
of  many,  first  applied  to  Pythagoras), 
and  one  which  is  current  at  the  present 
time  must  needs  have  changed  its  import 
with  its  date.  Its  earliest  application  was 
to  those  who  loved  contemplation  or  spe- 
culation upon  the  more  abstruse  points  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  Geometry.  With  the  thinkers 
of  the  Ionic  school  it  suggested  physical 
research;  with  the  so-called  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  apophthegmatic  observations  upon 
the  rules  of  ordinary  life ;  with  Plato  it  was 
chiefly  opposed  to  Sophist.  So  far  as  the 
observation  of  natural  phenomena  went  it 
comprised  these ;  comprising  also  the  formal 
science  of  Dialectics  or  Logic.  With  Logic, 
etymologically,  it  most  nearly  coincides ; 
and,  at  present,  it  is  to  an  approximate 
coincidence  with  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
that  it  is  returning.  The  term  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  applied  to  Physics,  Che- 
mistry, and  Biology,  has  often  been  ridi- 
culed as  a  misnomer,  like  Natural  History 
as  applied  to  Zoology.  At  present,  these 
subjects,  being  collectively  treated  as  Sci- 
ences, are  more  or  less  opposed  to  Philo- 
sophy, which  has  gradually  been  driven 
back  to  the  domains  of  mental  and  moral 
speculation  ;  and,  even  here,  in  proportion 
as  Psychology  becomes  Physiological,  its 
area  is  curtailed;  its  connection  with  Logic, 
as  a  purely  formal  science,  being  also 
loosened.  With  Metaphysics  and  (what 
there  is  of)  Ontology,  it  agrees;  as  it  does 
with  the  investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought  and  Principles  of  Belief.  Such  is 
a  sketch  of  its  place  as  a  special  depart- 
ment of  investigation. 

It  still,  however,  retains  its  older  and  wider 
sense  ;  and  still  more  so  do  its  congeners, 
philosopher  and  philosophic.  These  apply 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  re- 
quired for  the  study  of  any  of  the  higher 
subjects  of  thought ;  every  one  of  which 
has  its  proper  philosophical  aspect,  and 
requires,  throughout,  a  mind  of  which 
that  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  to  investigate  it. 
1 .  Know  ledge  natural  or  moral. 

I  had  never  read,  heard,  nor  seen  any  thing,  I  had 
never  any  taste  of  philosophy  nor  inward  feeling  in 
myself,  which  for  a  while  I  did  not  call  to  my  suc- 
cour.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philosophy ; 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Hisplant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not.    Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  philosophy  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourself  with  what  I  have 
writ  ten.— (Sir  K.  Digby. 
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The  seven  sages  were  emulators,  lovers,  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lacedaemonian  erudition.  Their  wisdom 
was  a  thing  of  this  kind ;  viz.  short  sentences  uttered 
by  each,  and  worthy  to  be  remembered.  These  men, 
assembling  together,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  first 
fruits  of  their  wisdom;  writing  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  those  sentences,  which  are  cele- 
brated by  all  men,  viz.  Know  thyself!  and  Nothing 
too  much  1  But  on  what  account  do  1  mention  these 
things  ?— to  show  that  the  mode  of  philosophy  among 
the  ancients  was  a  certain  laconic  diction.— Taylor, 
Translation  of  Plato's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  36. 

Philosophy  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  begun 
to  dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  period  to 
which  their  history  or  their  legends  go  back.  For 
not  only  do  the  subjects  on  which  the  men  com- 
monlv  distinguished  as  the  first  Greek  philosophers 
speculated,  appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
the  same  with  those  which  employed  the  meditations 
of  the  ancient  sages,  but  the  remains  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  among  the  works  of  Hesiod— if 
we  may  venture  to  view  them  in  this  light— of  those 
early  essays  in  thinkine,  discover  traces,  though 
under  a  poetical  or  mythical  form,  of  a  system,  or  at 
least  of  a  connected  investigation  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects.— Bishop  Thirhvall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xii. 

The  term  philosophy,  in  every  age  one  of  some- 
what indefinite  import,  will  here  be  understood  to 
comprehend  all  the  higher  subjects  of  moral  and 
physieal  inquiry,  researches  into  the  origin  of  things, 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind;  with  the  more  practical  sciences  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine.  —  Mure, 
Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural 
effects  are  explained. 

"We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the 
notions  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools. — Locke. 

3.  Reasoning ;  argumentation. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then  ; 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy .' 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  505. 

His  decisions  are  the  judgement  of  his  passions 
not  of  his  reason,  the  philosophy  of  the  sinner  not  of 
the  man. — Rogers. 

4.  Course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 
Philter,  s.     [Gr.  <pt\rpov  ;  ('iXsoj  =  I  love.] 

Love-potion  ;  charm  ;  amulet. 

The  melting  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

This  cup  a  cure  for  both  our  ills  has  brought ; 
You  need  not  fear  a.  philter  in  the  draught. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iv.  1. 
A  philter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantment 
in  it,  love  if  you  would  r;iise  love. — Addison, 

Philter,  v.  n.    Charm  to  love. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins  shew  themselves  philtred  and  bewitched 
by  this.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Phimosis,  a.  [Gr. ;  from  <ptfibc  =  bridle.]  In 
Surgery.  Condition  of  the  prepuce,  pre- 
venting its  being  drawn  back  :  (opposed  to 
Paraphimosis,  which  prevents  its  being 
drawn  forward;  in  the  extract  spelt  with 
y,  perhaps,  as  if  connected  with  <pvfia  = 
swelling). 

Both  the  accidental  phymosis,  and  paraphymosis, 
according  to  Sir.  Hunter,  arise  from  a  thickening  of 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritation  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable and  diffused  inflammation.  —  Cooper, 
Surgical  Dictionary. 

Phip.  s.    Cry  of  the  sparrow :  (whence 

Philip  as  applied  to  that  bird,  as  Robui 

to  the  redbreast;  'The  Elegy  on  Philip 

Sparrow'  is  a  well-known  poem  of  Skel- 

ton's). 

To  whit,  to  whoo,  the  owle  does  cry ; 
Phip,  phip,  the  sparrowes  as  they  fly. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie,  iii.  4. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Phiz.  s.  Contraction  of  Physiognomy; 
face  :  (hence,  better  spelt  phyz ;  the  pre- 
sent spelling,  however,  is  general,  and  the 
word  unimportant ;  hence,  it  stands  as  in 
the  previous  editions,  where  the  same  re- 
mark on  the  theoretical  propriety  of  the  y  is 
to  be  found).  Ludicrous  or  contemptuous. 
His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz.  Stepney. 

Phlebitis,  s.  [Gr. ;  from  c  Af^,  tpXtfibg  = 
vein.]  In  Medicine.  Inflammation  of  the 
veins. 

This  .  .  .  might  have  been  owing  ...  to  the  . . 
formation  in  the  cerebellum  of  one  of  those  secon- 
darv  abscesses  so  commonly  noticed  in  uncircum- 
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scribed  phlebitis. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xxii. 

Phlebotomist.  s.    One  who  opens  a  vein  to 

let  blood. 

England  may  well  despair  to  be  healed  by  such 
phlebotomists  or  quacksalvers.  —  Venice  Looking- 
glass,  &c.  p.  21. 
Phlebotomize,  v.  a.    In  Surgery.  Bleed  in 
the  sense  of  let  blood. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacuation 
for  their  humours,  and  be  phlebotomized. — Howell, 
England's  Tears. 
Phlebotomy,  s.    [Gr.  <<i\t(ioTo^ia,  from  <p^ty, 
fXtlibg  =  vein  +  the  root  of  ri/ii'w  =  cut ;  ro/u/ 
=  section.]    In  Surgery.  Bloodletting. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief ;  the  blood  so 
flowing  as  if  the  body  were  all  vein. — llolyday. 

Although  in  indispositions  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phlebotomy  to  their 
situation,  yet,  when  the  heart  is  atfected,  it  is 
thought  as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the 
left. — -Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits  come  nearest 
to  the  copious  and  swift  loss  of  spirits  by  phlebotomy. 
— Harvey. 

There  are  .  . .  several  modes  of  abstracting  blood ; 
phlebotomy,  arteriotomy,  scarification,  cupping,  .  . . 
the  application  of  leeches. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xiii. 

Phlegm,  s.  [Gr.  <p\kyna  =  burning  ;  f\h/to  = 
burn.]  Between  this  word  and  its  conge- 
ners (for  Phlegmasia,  Phlegmon,  and 
Phlogiston  are  all  from  the  same  root), 
we  get  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
signified.  The  first  was  the  original  sense 
of  the  word.  The  early  chemists,  from  the 
heat  applied  in  the  process  of  distillation, 
named  the  residual  water  from  which  the 
spirit  had  been,  as  it  were,  burnt  away, 
Ph/egma,  thing  burnt.  But  the  properties 
of  this  were  the  reverse  of  hot ;  at  least, 
in  the  sense  of  spiritual,  ethereal,  or  active. 

1.  In  Chemistry.  Water,  or  water  of  distil- 
lation. 

A  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine,  is 
not  burnt  by  the  flame,  because  the  phlegm  of  the 
liquor  defends  the  cloth. — Boyle. 

2.  Humour  or  temperament. 

The  doctrine  of  One  Element  did  not  prevail  much 
after  the  time  of  Hippocrates :  the  doctrine  of  Four 
Elements  continued,  as  I  have  said,  long  to  hold 
the  possession  of  the  schools,  but  does  not  appear  as 
an  important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Four  Humours  (blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile  and  black  bile)  is  more  peculiarly  his, 
and  long  retained  its  place  as  a  principle  of  physio- 
logical science. —  Whewett,  On  the  Philosophy  oj  Dis- 
covery, b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

3.  Coolness ;  indifference. 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 
And  write  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
He  who  supreme  in  judgement,  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire; 
His  precepts  teach,  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  criticks  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  U57. 
Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood  or  phlegm, 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case, 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place.  Swift. 

1  here  affirm  with  great  phlegm.  —  Id.,  On  the 
Barrier  Treaty. 

They  can  talk  of  the  wretched  state  of  it  [religion] 
amongst  their  friends  and  countrymen,  with  the 
same  phle gm  and  indifference  that  they  speak  of  the 
broken  power  of  the  States  of  Holland. — Bishop 
YVarburton,  Letters  to  Hurd,  letter  lv. 
Phlegmagogue.  s.     [Gr.  aywyog  =  leader, 
from  dyto  =  lead.]    Purge  of  the  milder 
sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm  and 
leave  the  other  humours. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  the  stomaclnck  ferment 
must  be  corrected,  and  phlegmagogues  must  eva- 
cuate it. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the 
Animal  Humours. 
Phlegmasia,  s.  In  Nosology.  General  name 
for  the  diseases  characterised  by  active 
inflammation.    The  two  words  translate 
one  another.    With  dolcns  =  painful,  the 
name  of  a  specific  disease. 

This  disease  attacks  much  more  frequently  the 
left  lower  extremity  than  the  right.  It  very  rarely 
commences  in  both  limbs  at  the  same  time ;  but  it 
sometimes  passes  over  to  the  other  limb,  when  it 
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leaves  the  one  first  attacked.  It  generally  appears 
within  six  weeks  from  delivery — most  frequently  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifteenth  day ;  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  puerperal  state.  The  pathognomonic 
symptoms  of  phlegmasia  dolens  are  preceded,  in 
some  cases,  by  general  febrile  disturbance,  and  in 
others  the  local  symptoms  are  the  first  to  appear. 
In  the  former  case,  the  patient  complains,  from  the 
period  of  delivery,  of  fever,  which  continues  without 
a  manifest  cause;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
the  swelling  of  the  limb  appears.  In  other  instances, 
the  swelling  is  preceded  by  severe  rigors,  which  recur 
several  times. —  Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine. 

Phlegmatic,  adj. 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm. 

The  putrid  vapours,  though  exciting  a  fever,  do 
colliquate  the  phlcgmatick  humours  of  the  body.^ 
Harvey. 

Chewing  and  smoaking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
Tor  phlcgmatick  people.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  A  liments. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  phlegmatick 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
generations.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Watery. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  inflammable  by  means  of  its  oily 
parts,  and  being  distilled  often  from  salt  of  tartar, 
grows  by  every  distillation  more  and  more  aqueous 
and  phlegmatwk. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Dull:  cold;  frigid. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  phlcgmatick 
temper,  if  any  leading  member  has  more  fire  than 
comes  to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the 
coldness  of  the  rest. — Addison. 

Who  but  a  husband  ever  could  persuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  love, 
For  any  phlegnuitick  design  of  state.  Southerne. 

The  phlegmatic  alderman,  now  become  venerable 
both  for  his  age  and  his  authority,  contents  himself 
with  being  thought  a  considerable  man ;  and,  know- 
ing no  easier  way  to  express  his  vanity,  looks  big  in 
his  coach,  where,  being  known  by  his  paltry  livery, 
he  receives,  in  sullen  state,  the  homage  that  is  paid 
him  by  the  meaner  sort  of  people. — Mandeville, 
Fable  of  the  Bees. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  lan- 
guage is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished  with 
words  deflected  from  their  original  sense;  the 
geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith,  or  the 
eccentrick  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  physician 
of  sanguine  expectations  and  phlegmatick  delays. — 
Johnson,  Preface  to  Dictionary. 

Phlegmaticly.  adv.  In  a  phlegmatic  man- 
ner ;  coolly:  (Phlegmatically  com- 
nionei-). 

He  introduces  his  story  with  a  cool,  philosophical 
lecture  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature;  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  haruspices  is  only  taken  notice  of 
as  it  was  evidence  against  LentuTus;  and  all  the 
rest  is  phlegmatickly  passed  over. — Bishop  War- 
burton,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles,  p.  80. 

Phlegmon.  5.  [Gr.] 

1.  Inflammation. 

Phlegmon  or  inflammation  is  the  first  generation 
from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it. —  Wiseman. 

2.  Inflamed  or  inflammatory  tumour. 

The  hard  central  portion  of  a  phlegmon,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  owes  its  hardness  to  the  presence  of 
coagulable  lymph  in  the  natural  interstices  of  the 
inflamed  part.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  x. 
Phlegmonous,  adj.    Having  the  nature  or 
properties  of  a  phlegmon  ;  inflammatory  ; 
burning. 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and 
remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  cedematick  tumour. 
— Harvey. 

In  certain  cases  of  erysipelas,  as  well  as  in  phlegmo- 
nous inflammation,  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
is  rendered  dense  and  hard  in  the  same  way. — <S;>  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  x. 
Phlogistic,  adj.    Partaking  of  phlogiston. 

These  bodies  are  called  phlogistic  bodies. — Adams. 

Ethereal  powers  !  you  chase  the  shooting  stars, 
Or  yoke  the  vollied  lightnings  to  your  cars; 
Cling  round  the  aerial  bow  with  prisms  bright, 
And  pleased  untwist  the  seven-fold  threads  of 
light ; . . . 

Gem  the  bright  zodiac  and  the  glowing  pole. 
Or  give  the  sun's  phlogistic  orb  to  roll. 

Darwin,  Economy  of  Vegetation,  canto  i. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  first 
eeneral  theory  of  combustion  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  German  chemist  Stahl— that  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Stahlian  or  Phlogistic  theory  (from 
his  imaginary  phlogiston,  or  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility), continued  to  be  generally  received  down  to 
the  era  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley. — Oraik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  3±9. 
(For  another  example  see  P  h  1  og  i  s  t  o  n.) 
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Phlogiston,  s.  Principle  (asserted  by  cer- 
tain chemists,  especially  the  followers  of 
Stall!)  of  combustion. 

The  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  as  understood  by  mo- 
dern chemists,  implies  that  a  quantity  of  lire,  or  the 
matter  of  light  and  heat,  is  occasionally  contained 
in  bodies  as  part  of  their  composition. — Adams. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory ;  a  doc- 
trine which  accounted  for  combustion  by  the  extri- 
cation of  a  substance  called  phlogiston,  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  all  combustible  matter.  The  hypo- 
thesis accorded  tolerably  well  with  superficial  ap- 
pearances; the  ascent  of  flame  naturally  suggests  the 
escape  of  a  substance ;  and  the  visible  residuum  of 
ashes,  in  bulk  and  weight,  generally  falls  extremely 
short  of  the  combustible  material.  The  error  was, 
non-observation  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combus- 
tion.— J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iv. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the  first 
general  theory  of  combustion  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  German  chemist  Stahl — that  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Stahlian  or  phlogistic  theory  (from 
his  imaginary  phlogiston,  or  principle  of  inflamma- 
bility), continued  to  be  generally  received  down  to 
the  era  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley. — Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

Phlox,  s.  [Gr.  =  flame  ;  gen.  <p\oy6c,  nom.  pi. 
<pXoy£Q :  the  word,  however,  may  be  dealt 
with  as  English,  and  the  plural  be  formed 
in  -xes.'}  Garden  plant  of  the  genus  so 
called,  no  name  more  English  than  this 
being  recognized. 

As  usually  happens  with  popular  flowers,  the 
species  themselves,  once  cultivated  for  their  own 
sakes,  have  given  way  before  the  more  showy  hy- 
bridised varieties,  and  at  the  present  day  are  rarely 
met  with,  the  garden  phloxes  heing  all  productions 
of  the  florist,  and  of  a  most  ornamental  character. 
A  few  well-marked  dwarf-habited  sorts  are  still 
grown  as  rock  plants ;  and  Phlox  Drummondii, 
which  has  sported  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours, 
is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  cultivated  annuals. — 
Moore,  in  Brande  and  Vox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Phlyctena.  5.    [Gr.]   In  Medicine.  Blister,  | 
formed  naturally  upon  a  mortifying  sur- 
face ;  it  may  contain  blood,  as  well  as  gas 
generated  by  the  decomposition. 

Less  frequently  the  phlyctena  are  situate  towards 
the  central  part  of  the  cornea. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  xix. 

Phlyctenula.  s.    Little  phlyctena. 
Phlyctenular,  adj.  Having  the  character  of 
a  phlyctena. 

When  we  separated  yesterday,  I  was  about  to  de- 
scribe the  treatment  which  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  the  best  for  relieving  strumous  or 
phlyctenular  ophthalmia.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xix. 
Phonetic,  adj.    [Gr.  punn)  =  voice.]  Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituting  voice; 
specially  applied  to  the  representation  of 
articulate  speech   by  alphabetic  writing, 
and,  more  specially,  opposed  to — 

a.  Pictorial,  i.e.  the  representation  of  ob- ' 
jects  by  either  pictures  or  symbols. 

b.  Etymological,  i.e.  the  spelling  of  words 
on  the  principle  of  representing  their  deri- 
vation rather  than  their  pronunciation. 

Lady  Joan,  however,  only  required  a  listener,  she 
did  not  make  inquiries  like  Lady  Maud,  or  impart 
her  own  impressions  by  suggesting  them  as  your 
own.  .  .  .  Lady  Joan  was  as  familiar  with  the 
Pharaohs  as  with  the  Caciques  of  the  new  world. 
The  phonetic  system  was  despatched  by  the  way. —  ' 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Phonic,  adj.    See  next  entry. 

Phonics,  s.    [see  Chromatics.] 

1.  This  word  has  been  suggested  as  a  name 
for  the  science  of  sound ;  in  which  case  it 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  Acoustics;  the 
difference  between  them  being  that  the  latter 
term  is  taken  from  the  organ  of  hearing ; 
the  former  from  that  of  voice. 

As  sound,  like  light,  is  subject  to  certain  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction,  the  science,  like  that  of 
light,  may  be  treated  under  three  heads;  namely 
direct,  reflected,  and  refracted  sound.  In  allusion 
to  the  corresponding  branches  of  optics,  these  have 
been  denominated  plionics,  catapbonics,  and  dia- 
phonics. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Hcience, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  more  special  i 
sense  of  Phonetics  ;  and  phonic  spelling,  I 
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the  phonic  system  have  been  spoken  of. 
In  neither  sense  is  the  word  common.  One 
objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  in  Greek, 
wThile  ttwvrj  =  voice,  <p6voc  =  murder  ;  and  in 
English,  there  is  no  means  of  showing  the 
difference  between  the  long  and  the  short 
vowel  by  any  orthographic  expedient  which 
would  not  disguise  the  etymology. 

Otherwise,  phonic  -  acoustic,  is,  in  the 
way  of  derivation,  as  good  a  form  as  music 

from  novera. 

Still,  the  words  are  not  altogether  in  the 
same  predicament.  The  substantive  ipwvii, 
like  ftiuoc,  and  others,  has  its  verb  cioviiv. 
Hence,  comes  a  secondary  system  of  de- 
rivatives, in  which  the  sound  of  e  appears. 
Hence  the  existence  of  such  forms  as 
phonetic  and  mimetic,  as  opposed  to  the 
absence  of  such  forms  as  musette. 
Phonocamptic.  adj.  [Gr.  ica^nr-io  =  I  turn, 
bend.]  Having  the  power  to  inflect  or  turn 
the  sound,  and  by  that  to  alter  it. 

The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
or  repercussions  of  the  rocks,  and  other  phonocamp- 
tick  objects. — Derham. 

Phonographic,  adj.  Connected  with,  rela- 
ting to,  constituted  by,  Phonography. 
Phonography,  s.  [Gr.  yp«;w  =  write.]  Ex- 
pression of  sound  by  writing.  Its  special 
application  is  to  alphabetic  writing,  in  which 
sounds  or  articulations  are  represented  by 
signs,  or  letters,  as  opposed  to  the  system  in 
which  the  representation  is  by  ideas,  sym- 
bols, or  cypher. 
Phonology,  s.  [Gr.  Xuyog  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]  In  its  more  general  sense,  doc- 
trine of  sound  ;  restrictedly,  doctrine  of 
the  elementary  and  generally  articulate 
sounds  of  human  language. 

In  this  sense  [philology]  comprehends : — 1.  Pho- 
nology, or  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice;  which  appears  to  include  ortho- 
graphy, or  the  system  to  be  adopted  when  we  en- 
deavour to  render,  by  our  own  alphabet,  the  sounds 
of  a  foreign  language.  2.  Etymology.  3.  Ideology, 
or  the  science  of  the  modification  of  language  by 
grammatical  forms,  according  to  the  various  points 
of  view  from  which  men  contemplate  the  ideas 
which  words  are  meant  to  express. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Phosphate,  s.  [the  -ate  is  one  of  the  arti- 
ficial terminations  of  Chemistry,  showing 
that  the  substance  named  is  a  salt  of  an 
acid  of  which  the  name  ends  in  ic]  Salt 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphatic.  adj.    In  Medicine.  Constitu- 
tion or  state  of  body  caused  by  the  ten- 
dency to  the  deposition  of  salts  of  phospho- 
ric acid,  i.  e.  phosphates,  in  the  urine. 
(For  example,  see  under  Phosphorous.) 

Phosphor,  s.    Phosphorus.  Rare. 

a.  As  the  star. 

Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  clear  ? 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Spring. 

b.  As  the  elementary  substance. 

Of  lambent  flame  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a  hand- 
ful of  phosphor. — Addison. 

Phosphorated,    adj.       Impregnated  with 

phosphorus. 

Saline  substances  (gypsum  and  phosphorated  calx 
excepted)  seem  to  serve  vegetables  (as  they  do  ani- 
mals) rather  as  a  condimentum  or  promoter  of  diges- 
tion, than  as  a  pabulum. — Kirwan,  On.  Manures, 
p.  50. 

Phosphorescence,  s.  Luminous  character 
of  anything,  attributed  to  phosphorus. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  of  aquatic 
animals  possess  the  property  of  luminosity  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea,  which  has  been  observed  in  every  zone,  but 
more  remarkably  between  the  tropics,  is  due  to  this 
cause. . . .  Most  of  these  animals  belong  to  the  class 
Acalephaj,  a  large  portion  of  whose  numbers  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  phosplwrescent,  those  of  tropical 
seas  being  the  most  so. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles 
of  Physiology,  General  and  Comparative. 

Phosphorescent,  adj.  Luminous  after  the 
manner  of  phosphorus, 
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Some  first  elements  of  medico-chemical  conjure- 
ship;  so  far  as  plwsphorescent  mixtures,  aqua-tof- 
fana,  ipecacuanha,  cantharides  tincture,  and  such 
like  would  go,  were  now  attainable;  sufficient  when 
the  hour  came  to  set  up  any  average  quack,  much 
more  the  quack  of  quacks.— Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

Phosphoric,  adj.  [the  -ic,  one  of  the  artifi- 
cial terminations  of  Chemistry.]  Acid, 
having  phosphorus  as  a  base,  with  oxygen 
in  the  greater  proportion  as  compared  to 
phosphorous  acid.  Its  salts  end  in  -ate, 
as  Phosphate,  whence  Phosphatic. 
(For  example,  see  under  Phosphorous.) 

Phosphorous,  adj.  [the  -ous,  one  of  the 
artificial  terminations  of  Chemistry.  The 
accent  is  often  placed  on  the  last  syllable. 
This  differentiates  it  from  Phosphorus,  and 
Phosphoric]  Acid,  having  phosphor  as  a 
base,  with  oxygen  in  the  smaller  propor- 
tion as  compared  with  phosphoric  acid. 
Its  salts  end  in  -ite. 

Dulong  thinks  that  a  distinct  acid  is  produced 
in  this  case,  which  he  calls  phosphatic  acid;  but 
the  opinion  of  Davy  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids  is,  in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  correct. — Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry : 
1847. 

Phosphorus,  s.  [see  Photo.] 

1 .  Morning  star ;  Lucifer  :  (as  such  a  proper 
rather  than  a  common  name). 

2.  In  Chemistry.  Elementary  substance  so 
called  from  its  luminous  character. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  urine 
putrilied,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and  long 
continued  fire. — Pemberton. 

Liquid  and  solid  phosphorus  show  their  flames 
more  conspicuously,  when  exposed  to  the  air. — 
Cheyne. 

Finally,  he  can  predict  fortunes  and  show  visions 
by  phosphorus  and  legerdemain. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

It  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Exposed  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures,  it  undergoes  slow  com- 
bustion, emits  a  white  vapour  of  a  peculiar  allia- 
ceous odour,  appears  distinctly  luminous  inthedarJi, 
and  is  gradually  consumed.  On  this  account,  phos- 
phorus should  always  be  kept  under  water.  The 
disappearance  of  oxygen  which  accompanies  these 
changes  is  shown  by  putting  a  stick  of,  phosphorus 
in  a  jar  full  of  air,  inverted  over  water.  The  volume 
of  gas  gradually  diminishes;  and  if  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  at  60°,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  will  be 
withdrawn  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours.  The  residue  is  nitrogen  gas,  containing 
about  one-fortieth  of  its  bulk  of  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  remarkable  that  the  slow  combustion 
of  phosphorus  does  not  take  place  in  pure  oxygen, 
unless  its  temperature  be  about  80°.  But  if  the 
oxygen  be  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gases,  the  oxidation  occurs  at  60°;  and  it 
takes  place  at  temperatures  still  lower  in  a  vessel  of 
pure  oxygen,  rarefied  by  diminished  pressure.  — 
Tu  rner.  Elements  of  Chemistry :  1847. 

Allotropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus.  As  a  result 
of  exposure  to  heat  or  light,  phosphorus  sometimes 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  this  red  substance  is  allo- 
tropic or  amorphous  phosphorus.  Schrotter  made 
the  discovery  of  this  variety  of  phosphorus  in  1848. 
He  obtained  it  by  distilling  phosphorus  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
between  460°  and  480°.  In  this  case,  a  part  of  the 
phosphorus  assumes  the  amorphous  or  red  condi- 
tion.— Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 

Photo-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr. 
0wc,  <pwTbc  =  light.]  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  ordinary  compounds 
are  formed  from  the  full  form  as  it  appears 
in  the  oblique  cases,  rather  than  from  the 
modified  form  as  it  appears  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  (when  the  noun  is  neuter)  the 
accusative,  i.e.  from  <pwro-,  rather  than  from 
0ok-.  The  oldest  compound,  phosphorus, 
however,  is  an  exception. 
Photogen.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  yevvdta  - 1  gene- 
rate.] In  Chemistry.  Inflammable  hydro- 
carbon so  called.    See  extract. 

Photogen,  or  paraffin  oil  [is]  the  oily  product  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  various  shales  and 
cannels,  and  especially  from  the  Boghead  cannel 
coal.  It  consists  of  various  liquid  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  holding  paraffin  in  solution. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  source  of  light,  for  which 
purpose  it  possesses  great  advantages.  One  gallon 
of  paraffin  oil  yields  light  equal  to  that  of  22'9  lbs.  of 
sperm  candles,  and  produces  (when  burnt  with  a 
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good  supply  of  air)  far  less  atmospheric  deteriora- 
tion than  the  latter.  The  oils  distilled  from  the 
natural  petroleums  are  frequently  compounded  with 
photogen,  which  they  resemble  greatly  in  properties, 
but  generally  contain,  unless  specially  purified,  more 
volatile  constituents. — Frankland,  In  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photogene.  s.  [see  Photogen;  the  finale  is 
convenient  as  a  distinction.]  Generation  of 
a  more  or  less  continued  picture  on  the  re- 
tina, from  (a.)  a  previous  impression,  and, 
(&.)  a  delay  on  the  obliteration  of  it.  The 
word  is  new,  but  useful,  the  permanence  of 
the  photogene  being  a  measure  of  the  loss 
of  reparative  power  on  the  part  of  the  eve. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  eyes  recover  their 
sensitiveness  varies  with  the  reparative  power  of  the 
individual.    In  youth,  the 'visual  apparatus  is  so 
quickly  restored  to  its  state  of  integrity,  that  many 
of  these  photogenes,  as  they  are  called,  cannot  be 
perceived.   When  sitting  on  the  far  side  of  a  room, 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window  against  a  light  sky,  a 
person  who  is  debilitated  by  disease  or  advancing 
years,  perceives,  on  transferring  the  gaze  to  the  ad- 
jacent wall,  a  momentary  negative  image  of  the 
window  —  the  sash-bars  appearing  light  and  the 
squares  dark ;  but  a  young  and  healthy  person  has 
no  such  experience.  With  a  rich  blood  and  vigorous 
circulation,  the  repair  of  the  visual  nerves  after 
impressions  of  moderate  intensity,  is  nearly  in- 
stantaneous. —  Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of 
Biology. 

Photograph,  s.  Representation  or  delinea- 
tion of  an  object  taken  by  photography. 
The  result  was  an  equality  of  effect  producing 
harmony  in  the  whole,  and  that  kind  of  softness  in 
the  picture  so  much  approved  by  artists,  as  resem- 
bling, more  than  the  sharpest  photographs,  the  effect 
they  aim  at  producing. — Claudet,  Optics  of  Photo- 
graphy, Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  May  23, 
1867. 

Photograph,  v.  a.    Take  by  photography. 
Photographer,  s.    One  engaged  on  photo- 
graphy. 

Since  the  inquiries  of  photographers  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
vast  number  of  substances,  both  elementary  and 
compound,  are  notably  affected  by  this  agent,  even 
those  apparently  the  most  unalterable  in  character, 
such  as  metals. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology. 

Photographic,  adj.  Connected  with,  relat- 
ing to,  constituted  by,  photography. 

When  a  solid  figure  is  brought  too  near  the  object- 
glass  of  a  camera  obscura,  the  difference  of  focus  for 
its  various  planes  is  comparatively  so  great,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  all  the  images  should  be  equally 
well  defined.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  photographic 
portraiture,  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  various  parts;  some  are  too 
sharply  delineated,  and  some  others  are  confused  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  distant  from 
the  plane  in  focus. — Claudet,  Optics  of  Photography, 
Proceedings  of  tJie  Royal  Society,  May  23, 1867. 

Photography,  s.  [Gr.  ypafw  =  I  write.] 
Delineation  (roughly  speaking,  drawing, 
painting,  picture-taking)  by  means  of  the 
chemical  action  of  light  upon  certain  sub- 
stances.   See  second  extract. 

Undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tion of  real  life  to  be  found  in  literature  is  the  mo- 
dern novel.  Far  as  it  may  bo  from  any  pretension 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  the  artistic  in  writing,  it  is  yet  in  its  capa- 
cities of  faithful  portraiture  almost  perfect.  It  is 
in  this  respect  what  photography  is  to  painting.  Its 
artistic  shortcomings  contribute  to  its  excellence 
here. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p. 533. 

Under  the  general  term  photography  we  now  in- 
clude all  those  processes  for  the  production  of 
pictures,  which  depend  upon  the  chemical  influences 
of  solar  or  other  intensely  luminous  radiations.  .  . . 
Mr.  Wedgwood. . . .  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
produce  pictures  by  the  sunshine ;  he  was  aided  in 
his  investigations  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  M. 
Niepce,  .  .  .  pursuing  investigations  of  the  same 
kind,  discovered  that  all  the  resins  underwent  a 
change  by  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  by  spreading 
solutions  of  them  over  glass  and  metal  plates,  and 
placing  them  in  the  camera  obscura,  images  were 
slowly  impressed  upon  these  prepared  surfaces  ;  this 
process  was  called  by  the  inventor  heliography.  M. 
Niepce  associated  himself  with  M.  Daguerre,  but  ho 
died  before  the  discovery  of  the  very  beautiful  pro- 
cess, the  daguerreotype,  which  consisted  in  forming 
a  film  of  iodide  of  silver  upon  plated  copper,  ex- 
posing this  film  to  the  image  of  the  camera,  and 
then  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the  latter  condensed 
upon  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  had  been  most 
illuminated, developing  the  latent  image.  Thispro- 
cess  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  two  follow  - 
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ing  processes :— The  Calotype  process  of  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot . . .  [and  the]  Collodion  process,  which  is  the 
one  now  almost  universally  employed.  [The  latter] 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Archer,  and  consists  in  impreg- 
nating a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  or  cadmium. 
This  solution  is  termed  iodised  collodion  ;  a  film  of 
it  is  spread  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  latter  then 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  col- 
lodion film  thus  becomes  coated  with  yellow  iodide 
of  silver,  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  light.  The 
film  thus  prepared  requires  an  exposure  of  only  a 
few  seconds  in  the  camera  to  produce  the  latent 
image,  which  is  afterwards  developed  by  pouring 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  a  weak  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  mixed  with  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  is  also  frequently  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  After  developing,  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  silver  still  adhering  to  the  plate  requires 
removal,  since  it  would  slowly  blacken  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  thus  destroy  the  picture. 
This  is  called  fixing  the  image,  and  is  effected  by 
pouring  over  the  plate  either  a  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  or  one  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  negative  picture  thus  obtained  can  then  be  em- 
ployed for  printing  a  positive.  —  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

My  next  attempt  was  made  .  . .  with  a  line  tele- 
scope by  Cooke. ...  I  was  enabled  to  usephotography 
very  successfully,  and  to  obtain  stenographs  two 
inches  across  in  five  seconds  of  time. ...  In  this  par- 
ticular, photography  has  disclosed  curious  and  un- 
expected differences  of  the  light  which  were  not 
apparent,  or  not  so  obvious,  to  the  eye.  Reflecting 
telescopes  seem  to  be  indicated  as  most  suited  for 
direct  observation  of  differences  of  the  kind  of  light 
on  the  moon.— J.  Phillips,  On  some  Parts  of  the 
Surface  of  the  Moon;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Jan.  16, 1S68. 

Photology.   s.    [Gr.  A.iyoc.]      Doctrine  of 
light:  (Optics  the  commoner  term). 

Photometer,  s.  [Gr.  fikrpov  =  measure.]  In- 
strument which  measures  light. 

Mr.  Leslie  tells  us,  that  since  he  constructed  this 
instrument  in  1797,  he  has  been  delighted  with  the 
nicety  of  its  performance.  It  not  only  measures  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  reflected  light  of  the 
sky.  It  is  sensible  to  every  change  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  marks  the  progress  and  decline  of  the 
light  of  day,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the  year.  By 
it  also  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  other  luminous  body, 
may  be  estimated.  The  comparison  of  two  photo- 
meters  easily  determines  the  relative  properties  of 
different  coloured  bodies,  in  reflecting,  absorbing, 
and  transmitting  light. — Garnett,  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, &c. :  1801. 

We  find  in  the  Ephemerides  of  Bode,  of  the 
year  1789,  a  note  of  Kohler  conceived  almost  in 
these  terms :  '  I  have  invented  an  instrument  which 
assigns  the  measures  of  the  luminous  intensities  of 
the  different  stars.  ■ . .  This  instrument  gives  differ- 
ences sufficiently  great  to  deserve  the  name  otapho- 
tomer.' — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  F.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant,  b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 

Photometric,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating 
to,  Photometry. 

The  creation  of  intermediate  orders  of  magnitude 
would  only  add  a  still  greater  degree  of  vagueness 
to  a  classification  destitute  of  vigour,  the  basis  of 
which  can  only  be  established  by  photometric  mea- 
sures.— Arago,  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by 
Admiral  P.  \V.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant,  b.  xx.  ch.  i. 

Photometry,  s.    Measurement  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  different  kinds  of  light. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  light  of  Sirius 
with  that  of  the  sun,  the  celebrated  Huygens  em- 
ployed a  tube  having  a  very  small  aperture  at  one 
end,  into  which  was  inserted  a  minute  globular  lens, 
which  allowed  only  the  27664th  part  of  the  solar 
disc  to  be  seen,  and  this  small  proportion  afforded 
a  light  which  appeared  equally  bright  with  Sirius; 
whence  he  concluded  the  distance  of  Sirius  to  be 
27664  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  Celsius 
appears,  to  have  been  the  first  who  proposed  to 
measure  light  directly  by  means  of  what  he  called 
a  lucimeter.  ...  It  was  reserved  for  Bouguer  to  es- 
tablish photometry  on  true  principles. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Photophobia,  s.  [Gr.  fjo/ioc  -  fear.]  In  Me- 
dicine.   See  extracts. 

In  cases  of  excessive  irritation  of  the  retina,  which 
renders  the  eye  most  painfully  sensitive  to  even  a 
feeble  amount  of  light— the  state  designated  as  pho- 
tophobia—the eyelids  are  drawn  together  spasmo- 
dically, with  such  force  as  to  resist  very  powerful 
efforts  to  open  them. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
human  Physiology. 

When  little  or  no  redness  exists,  this  extreme  in- 
tolerance of  light  has  been  called  photophobia  scro- 
fulosa. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  Vie  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xviii. 

Photosphere,  s.    Luminous  spherical  en- 
velope of  the  sun. 

All  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  may  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
if  we  assume  that  the  sun  is  an  obscure  body,  sur- 


rounded to  a  certain  distance  by  an  atmosphere, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere when  the  latter  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
stratum  of  opaque  and  light  reflecting  clouds.  If, 
moreover,  wo  place  above  this  stratum  a  second 
luminous  atmosphere,  for  which  we  assume  the  namo 
of  a  photosphere,  this  photosphere,  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  interior  cloudy  atmosphere,  deter- 
mines by  its  contour  the  visible  limits  of  the  body. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  black  spots 
upon  the  sun  every  time  that  there  are  formed  in 
the  two  concentric  atmospheres  corresponding  aper- 
tures, which  allow  the  observer  to  see  the  dark 
nucleus  of  the  body. — Arago,  Popular  Astronomy , 
translated  by  AdmiralF.  W.  H.  Smyth  and  R.  Grant, 
b.xiv.  ch.v. 

According  to  M.  Faye,  the  interior  of  the  sun  is  a 
nebulous  gaseous  mass  of  feeble  radiating-power,  at 
a  temperature  of  dissociation ;  the  photosphere  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  high  radiating-power,  and 
at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  permit  of  che- 
mical action.  In  a  sun-spot  we  see  the  interior 
nebulous  mass  through  an  opening  in  the  photo- 
sphere, caused  by  an  upward  current,  and  the  sun- 
spot  is  black,  by  reason  of  the  feeble  radiating-power 
of  the  nebulous  mass.  In  the  theory  held  by  Messrs. 
Be  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  the  appearances 
connected  with  sun-spots  are  referred  to  the  effects, 
cooling  and  absorptive,  of  an  inrush,  or  descending 
current,  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  is  known 
to  be  colder  than  the  photosphere. — Lockyer,  Spec- 
troscopic Observations  of  the  Sun,  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Nov.  15, 1866. 
Phrase,  s.  [Gr.  (j.pamg.'] 

1.  Expression;  mode  of  speech. 

Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase : 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it. 

Dryden.  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are  phrases 
which  the  Scripture  useth  to  express  the  sum  of  re- 
ligion.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  conversation  in  general  consisted  of  flying 
phrases  referring  to  the  impending  event  of  the 
great  day  that  had  already  dawned.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

2.  Style. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst. 

Shalcespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Phrase,  v.  a.    Style  ;  call ;  term. 

These  suns, 

For  so  they  phrase  them,  by  their  heralds  chal- 
lenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Xenophon  phrases  it  pharsanga,  and  computes  it 
thirty  furlongs. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  117. 

She  will  turn  puritan,  not  moderate  protestant, 
as  she  phraseth  it. — Cook,  Letters,  To  Archbis/wp 
Usher,  p.  373. 
Phraseless.  adj.    Speechless  ;  silent. 
O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 

Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  those  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallowed  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise. 
Shalcespear,  A  Lover's  Complaint.  (Rich.) 

Phraseological,  adj.  Peculiar  to  a  language 
or  phrase. 

This  verbal  or  phraseological  answer  may  not  seem 
sufficient.—  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  viii. 

Phraseologist.  s.    Picker-up  of  phrases. 

The  author  of  Poetse  Rusticantis  Literatum  Otium 
is  but  a  mere  phraseologist,  the  philological  pub- 
lisher is  but  a  translator;  but  I  expected  better 
usage  from  Mr.  Abraham  Roper,  who  is  an  original. 
— Guardian,  no.  39.  (Rich.) 

Phraseology,  s. 

1.  Style;  diction. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
conception  of  a  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  phraseology, 
often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms. — Swift,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2.  Phrasebook. 

Phrasing,  verbal  abs.    Employing  peculiar 
expressions. 

We  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words. — Translators 
of  the  Bible,  pref. 
Phren-,  as  the  base  of  certain  derivatives. 
[Gr.  Qpriv,  yptvoQ."]  Two  meanings:  l.Mind, 
and  thence  brain,  as  in  Phrenetic,  Phreni- 
tis,    Frenzy,  Phrenology,    &c.     2.  Dia- 
phragm, as  in  Phrenic. 
Phrenetic,   adj.     Mad ;   inflamed  in  the 
brain ;  frantic. 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  495, 


PHRE 

Where  now  is  the  ground  of  our  discontent?  At 
what  are  so  many  peevish  and phrenetick ! — B.  Jenks, 
Sermon  •preached  November  5, 1689,  p.  31. 
Phrenetic,  s.    Madman ;  frantic  person. 

They  . . .  made  this  poor  king,  even  as  &phrene- 
tiek,  commit  what  posterity  receives  now  among  the 
worst  actions  of  princes. — Selden,  Notes  on  Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion,  song  xvii. 

Phrenelicks  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
(heir  imagination  is  affected  witli  within. — Ilarvey. 
Phrenic,  adj.  In  Anatomy.  Diaphragmatic. 
See  Phren-. 

At  the  mesial  margin  the  psoadic  plexus  commu- 
nicates by  many  and  wide  apertures  with  the  iliac 
vein  ;  and  anteriorly  with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or 
'phrenic  plexuses'  which  converge  to  terminate  in 
the  postcaval  trunk. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  553. 
Phrenitis.  s.  Madness;  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

It  is  allowed  to  prevent  a,  phrenitis. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Phrenitis  is  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan. 
Copious  bleedings  and  other  evacuations  are  highly 
proper.  Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temporal 
arteries,  or  by  cupping  the  temples.  The  skin  ought 
to  be  kept  moist  with  antimonials,  and  after  free 
bleeding  and  purging,  counter  irritation  should  be 
excited  on  the  scalp  with  blisters. — Cooper,  Dic- 
tionary of  Practical  Surgery. 

A  majority  of  the  most  experienced  physicians 
in  England  at  this  day  would  be  found  employing 
mercury,  and  pushing  it  to  salivation  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  acute  phrenitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
peritonitis. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  xiii. 
Phrenological,  adj.  Connected  with,  relat- 
ing to,  phrenology. 

With  these  views  I  many  years  ago  undertook  an 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  the 
phrenological  doctrine,  as  it  is  unfortunately  called, 
is  established.  By  a  fundamental  fact  I  mean  a  fact 
by  the  truth  of  which  the  hypothesis  could  be  proved, 
and  consequently  by  the  falsehood  of  which  it  could 
be  disproved.  Now  what  are  such  facts  ?  The  one 
condition  of  such  a  fact  is  that  it  should  be  general. 
The  phrenological  theory  is  that  there  is  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  volume  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain  and  the  intensity  of  certain  qualities  of 
mind  and  character— the  former  they  call  deve- 
lopment, the  latter  manifestation.  Now  indivi- 
dual cases  of  alleged  conformity  of  development 
and  manifestation  could  prove  little  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  as  individual  cases  of  alleged  disconformity 
could  prove  little  against  it,  because  (1)  The  phreno- 
logists had  no  standard  by  which  the  proportion  of 
cerebral  development  could  be  measured  by  them- 
selves or  their  opponents ;  (2)  Because  the  mental 
manifestation  was  vague  and  indeterminate;  (3) 
Because  they  had  introduced  as  subsidiary  hypo- 
theses the  occult  qualities  of  temperament  and 
activity,  so  that  in  individual  cases  any  given  head 
could  always  be  explained  in  harmony  with  any 
given  character.  Individuals  were  thus  ambiguous, 
they  were  worthless  either  to  establish  or  to  refute 
the  theory.  But  where  the  phrenologists  had  pro- 
claimed a  general  fact,  by  that  fact  their  doctrine 
could  be  tried.— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Phrenologist,  s.    Adept  in  phrenology. 

They  were  not  very  serious  in  their  nature :  being 
limited  to  abrasions  on  what  the  eldest  Miss  Beck- 
sniff  called  '  the  knobby  parts '  of  her  parent's  ana- 
tomy, such  as  his  knees  and  elbows,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  entirely  new  organ,  unknown  to 
phrenologists,  on  the  back  of  his  head. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  ii. 

(For  other  examples  see  Phrenological.) 

Phrenology.  5.  [Gr.  Xoyoc  +  <ppnv,  in  the 
sense  of  mind.]  Investigation  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  an  individual  is  measured 
by  the  physical  constitution  of  the  brain  : 
(with  the  assumption  that  the  brain  may  be 
measured  by  the  skull  (cranium),  phreno- 
logy becomes  synonymous  with  Cranio- 
logy). 

Although  the  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Deville  and 
others  furnish  many  instances  which  support  the 
theory,  the  number  of  exceptions  is  too  formidable 
to  establish  that  theory  on  a  firm  basis.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  by  forcing  the  inductive 
method  of  inquiry  into  mental  philosophy,  phre- 
nology has  laid  the  foundations  of  a  true  mental 
science,  and  has  brought  into  prominence  the  fact, 
ignored  by  all  previous  systems,  that  in  the  order  of 
nature  no  consciousness  is  manifested  without  a 
material  origin. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Phrensy.  s.    See  Frenzy. 

Many  never  think  on  God,  but  in  extremity  of 
fear,  and  then  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be 
idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  a,  phrensy.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Dcuioniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  485. 


PHYL 

Phrontistery.  s.'  School;  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. Obsolete. 

Your  next  attempt  is  made  upon  England's  grand 
phrontisteries,  seminaries,  and  seed  plots  of  learn- 
ing, the  two  famous  flourishing  universities,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.—  Corah's  Doom,  p.  136 :  1072. 
Phthisic,  s. 

1.  Phthisis  :  (from  the  feminine  of  the  adjec- 
tive ;  vouo'j  =  disease  being  understood). 
Obsolete. 

Liberty  of  speaking,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
sweet  to  man,  was  girded  and  strait-laced  almost  to 
a  broken-winded  phthisick. —  Milton,  Animadver- 
sions upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

His  disease  was  a  phthisick  or  asthma  oft  incur- 
ring to  an  orthopnea.— Harvey,  Discourse  of  Con- 
sumptions. 

2.  Person  affected  with  phthisis  :  (from  the 
masculine;  man  being  understood). 

Phthisical,  adj.  Consumptive. 

Collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity  of 
the  breast,  if  not  suddenly  cured,  doth  undoubtedly 
impel]  the  patient  into  a  phthisical  consumption. — 
Harvey,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Insanity  occurring  in  a  phthisical  person  may  be 
in  some  way  modified  in  its  course,  progress,  and 
perhaps  phenomena.  It  would  be  strange  were  it 
not  so,  for  even  a  fracture  of  the  leg  may  be  modified 
in  its  progress  of  recovery  by  the  existence  of 
phthisis  or  other  disease.  But  we  should  not  think 
of  speaking  of  phthisical  fractures  or  scrofulous 
broken  legs.— Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Dis- 
eases, lect.  iv. 

Phthisis,  s.  [Gr.  =  wasting,  waning,  con- 
sumption.] In  Medicine.  Consumption 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  (as  opposed 
to  marasmus  and  atrophy)  ;  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they  escape 
the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a,  phthisis 
or  fistula. —  Wiseman. 

Phylacter.  s.  Same  as  Phylactery.  Bare. 

The  Pharisees  were  . .  .  skilful  expositors  of  the 
Mosaicallaw;  wearing  the  precepts  thereof  in  phy- 
lacters  (narrow  scrolls  of  parchment)  bound  about 
their  brows,  and  above  their  left  elbows. — Sandys, 
Christ's  Passion,  p.  77. 

Phylactered.  adj.  Wearing  phylacteries ; 
dressed  like  the  Pharisees. 

Nor  they  so  pure,  and  so  precise, 
Immaculate  as  their  white  of  eyes ; 
AVho  for  the  spirit  hug  the  spleen, 
Phylacter'd  throughout  all  their  mien. 

Green,  The  Spleen,  335. 
Phylacteric.  adj.  Same  as  Phylacterical. 
Phylacterical.  adj.     Relating  to  phylac- 
teries. 

The  Jewish  church  ordained  that  all  their  publick 
prayers  should  be  concluded  with  Amen ;  I  say  pub- 
lick  prayers ;  for  in  their  private  or  phylacterical 
prayers,  it  was  omitted. — L.  Addison,  Christian  Sa- 
crifice, p.  128. 

Phylactery,  s.  [Gr.  <pv\aKTi)piov,  from  root 
of  tpvkdacw,  (pvXarrio  =  I  guard,  watch ; 
tpvKaKi)  =  guard,  watch.]  Spell,  or  amulet, 
used  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of  strips  or 
bands  attached  to,  or  fixed  on,  different 
parts  of  the  body  or  dress ;  at  times  osten- 
tatiously broad. 

The  phylacteries  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads 
were  looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  them 
impunity  for  their  disobedience.— Hammond. 

Golden  sayings  and  immortal  wit. 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  tied. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  714. 
Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore, 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 
Her  upper  part  of  decent  discipline 
Showed  affectation  of  an  ancient  line ; 
And  fathers,  councils,  Church  and  Church's  head, 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  read. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  391. 
Phyllodium.  5.  [Gr.  <pvk\ov  =  leaf. — Plural 
phyllodia  ;  phyllode  occasionally  found  in 
its  Anglicised  form.]  In  Botany.  Petiole, 
or  leafstalk,  which  assumes  the  character 
of  a  leaf. 

These  flattened  petioles  are  termed  'phyllodia' 
and  the  character  of  their  venation  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  curvinerved  leaves  of 
monocotyledonous  plants. . . .  The  phyllodium  i%  not 
the  only  substitute  which  nature  provides,  to  supply 
the  absence  of  a  perfect  leaf. — Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  75. 
Phyllophagous,  adj.  [Gr.  (j,v\\ov  =_  leaf + 
';.ayoj  =  I  eat.]    In  Zoology.  Leaf-eating. 
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The  leading  character  of  the  stomach  in  Bruta  is 
one  tending  to  compensate  for  the  poor  masticating 
machinery  in  the  mouth,  indicated  by  Cuvier's  name 
of  the  order.  It  is,  of  course,  least  conspicuous  in 
the  toothed  families :  but  even  in  these  the  musculo- 
tendinous structures  at  the  pyloric  portion,  and  the 
thick  epithelium  continued  over  the  inner  surface 
of  that  part  in  thephyllophagous  species,  significantly 
indicate  a  community  of  type  under  the  mask  of 
the  most  complex  modifications  of  the  digestive 
cavity. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  §  332. 

Phyllotaxy.  s.     [Gr.  QvXXov  =  leaf  +  ra£tc  = 

arrangement,  order.]     In  Botany.  See 

extract. 

Tho  leaves  arise  from  and  mark  the  nodes  of  the 
stem. ...  It  is  only  at  the  nodes,  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  that  lateral  or  axillary  buds  are  produced. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  leaves 
must  be  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  reference 
to  their  own  relative  positions,  but  as  determining 
more  or  less  completely  the  plans  of  ramification  of 
stems.  It  is  found  that  the  modes  of  arrangement 
of  leaves  are  in  accordance  with  certain  general  laws, 
and  a  particular  study  of  these  laws  has  been  pur- 
sued under  the  name  of  phyllotaxy.— Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  60. 

Phys-,  as  the  first  element  in  derivatives 
and  compounds.  [Gr. ;  root  of  <pvaig  = 
nature ;  adjectival  form,  $v<7ik6q  ;  neuter 
plural,  (pvoaca  =  things  physical ;  feminine 
singular  tpvauaj  =  physical  art  (r£x»'j)  under- 
stood). For  the  bearing  of  this  distinction 
see  Chromatics.]  The  difference  between 
the  etymological  and  the  practical  imports 
of  the  derivatives  of  this  root  may  be  seen 
from  the  entries.  Compare  or  contrast 
Physical  (as  in  physical  philosophy)  with 
Physician  (medical  practitioner  of  a  cer- 
tain grade). 

Phasic,  s. 

1.  Science  of  healing  diseases. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic,  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than  espouse  tho 
principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  cby- 
mists? — Locke. 

2.  Medicines ;  remedies. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  physick  only  for  health's 
sake. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Use  physic  or  ever  thou  be  sick.— Ecclesiasticus, 
xviii.  19. 

Prayer  is  the  best  physick  for  many  melancholy 
diseases. — Peacham. 

He  'scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draws  physic  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital 
air. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John  Dryden,  11$. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  for  physic,  so  all  are 
not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick.  —  Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  botanical,  or  physic  garden,  as  it  was  called, 
at  Oxford, . . .  had  been  founded  and  endowed  by 
Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Dauby,  in  1632. —  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

3.  Purgative  medicine. 

The  people  use  physick  to  purge  themselves  of 
humours. — Abbot,  Description  of  the  World. 

Physic,  v.  a.  Purge;  treat  with  physic;  cure. 
The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man  j 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  myrmidon 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  to  be  instructed, 
as  well  as  physicked  with  pleasure. — Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

'  A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic' 
Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch  and  he  grew  sea-sick. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  19. 

Physical,  adj. 

I.  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  not  moral. 

The  physical  notion  of  necessity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done ;  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that  they 
are  thus  necessary. — Hammond. 

I  call  that  physical  certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature 
and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in 
his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may  this 
afford  us ! — Pope. 

Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  physical  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

It  is  evident  that  he  [Bacon]  had  turned  his 
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thoughts  to  physical  philosophy  rather  for  an  exer- 
cise of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  out  of  his  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  knowledge,  than  from  any  peculiar 
aptitude  for  their  subjects,  much  less  any  advantage 
of  opportunity  for  their  cultivation.  He  was  more 
eminently  the  philosopher  of  human  than  of  general 
nature. — Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
Centuries. 

Physical  geography  regards  the  human  race  and 
human  interests  in  their  relations  to  external  nature.  I 
.  .  .  Physical  geography  is  the  history  of  the  earth  in  ! 
its  material  organisation,  as  a  planet,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  and  is  affected  by  other  bodies  of  the  solar  i 
system  ;  as  a  mass  of  mixed  mineral  matter,  of  which 
the  external  crust  is  varied  in  its  composition,  and  j 
is  subject  to  certain  mechanical  and  chemical 
changes,  which  modify  its  condition  and  fitness  for  I 
life  ;  as  the  seat  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisa- 
tion, infinitely  varied,  and  all  adapted  to  the  cir-  I 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  As  a  science  ■ 
. .  .physical  geography  has  risen  into  great  import- 
ance within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  over-estimate  its  importance.  It  is  above 
all  the  only  fit  and  reasonable  introduction  to  geo- 
logy, for  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  are  i 
undergoing  great  change  around  us,  and  the  history 
of  this  change  is  the  clue  to  those  other  and  greater 
changes  that  have  brought  about  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing. 

The  blood,  I  drop,  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  5. 

3.  Medicinal ;  helpful  to  health.  Obsolete. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning? 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

4.  Bodily. 

Elsley's  temper  .  . .  had  its  excuses  in  physical 
ill-health.  Poor  fellow !  Long  years  of  sedentary 
work  had  begun  to  tell  upon  him. — C.  Kingslcy,  Two 
Years  Ago,  ch.  xi. 

Physically,  adv. 

1.  According  to  nature;  hy  natural  opera- 
tion ;  in  the  way  or  sense  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  not  morally. 

Time  measuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  of 
the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than 
effecteth  or  physically  produceth  the  same. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
physically  and  abstractly  from  any  law,  and  so  it 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intention  ;  and 
morally,  as  good  or  evil,  and  so  it  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  law. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the 
act  of  any  other  faculty,  executing  that  which  is  so 
commanded,  be  physically  and  in  the  precise  nature 
of  things  distinct,  yet  morally  as  they  proceed  from 
one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  they  may  pass  for  one 
and  the  same  action. — South,  Sermons. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists 
in  small  round  globules,  for  I  am  not  now  treating 
physically  of  light  or  colours. — Locke. 

2.  According  to  the  science  of  medicine ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  medicine.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  that  lives  physically  must  live  miserably. — 
Cheyne. 

Physician,  s.  One  who  professes  the  art  of 
healing. 

Trust  not  the  physician ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

Some  physicians  are  so  conformable  to  the  humour 
of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
disease  ;  and  others  are  so  regular,  as  they  respect 
not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Regimen  of  Health  . 

His  gratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry,  is  not  more 
witty  than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nicolaus, 
an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  been  the  death  of 
thousands. — Peacham,  Of  Poetry. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  physician 
Eludes  the  urn,  and  chains  or  exiles  death. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Apollo,  56. 

Evangelium,  good  tidings,  and  some  words,  as 
Minister,  are  still  used  both  in  the  general  and  in 
the  limited  sense.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  progress  by  which  Author,  in  its  most  familiar 
sense,  came  to  signify  a  writer,  and  7toit)tt)s,  or  Ma- 
ker, a  poet.  Of  the  incorporation  into  the  meaning 
of  a  term,  of  circumstances  accidentally  connected 
with  it  at  some  particular  period,  as  in  the  case  of  Pa- 
gan, instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Physician 
(fyvaUos,  or  naturalist)  became,  in  England  at  least, 
synonymous  with  a  healer  of  diseases,  because  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  medical  practitioners 
were  the  only  naturalists.  Clerc,  or  Clericus,  a 
scholar,  came  to  signify  an  ecclesiastic,  because  the 
clergy  were  for  many  centuries  the  only  scholars.— 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Lor/ic,  pt.  iv.  ch.  v.'§  4. 
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Physicist,  s.  Investigator  of  physics.  See 
Physics. 

When  a  bar  of  steel  is  suspended  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  repeatedly  so  struck  as  to  send  vibra- 
tions through  it,  it  becomes  magnetized  :  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth,  which  does  not  permanently 
affect  it  while  undisturbed,  alters  its  internal  state 
when  a  mechanical  agitation  is  propagated  among 
its  particles  ;  and  the.alteration  is  believed  by  phy- 
sicists to  be  a  molecular  re-arrangement. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

Physicotheology.  s.  Divinity  enforced  or 
illustrated  by  natural  philosophy.  The 
title  of  a  work  by  Derham,  often  quoted 
by  Johnson,  is  1  Physico- Theology,  or 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God  from  his  Works  of  Creation.' 
Physics,  s.  [for  the  import  of  the  plural 
form  see  Chromatics.]  Etymological ly 
and  originally,  in  the  way  of  fact  and,  his- 
tory, the  study  of  nature  in  general ;  at 
present,  opposed  to  Chemistry  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Mechanics  and  the  more  purely 
mathematical  sciences  on  the  other.  As 
such,  comprehending  the  investigation  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  mag- 
netism. The  investigator  of  these  is  a 
physicist,  as  opposed  to  chemist. 

His  [Aristotle's]  physicks  contain  many  useful 
observations,  particularly  his  history  of  animals. — 
J.  Warton,  Essay  on  tlie  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Pope. 

Physiognomer.  5.  Same  as  Physiogno- 
mist. 

Digonius,  when  he  should  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Turk,  a  physiognomer  wished  he  might  not 
die,  because  he  would  sow  much  dissension  among 
the  christians. — Peacham. 

Physiognomical,  adj.  Drawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  face ;  conversant  in 
contemplation  of  the  face. 

In  long  observation  of  men,  he  may  acquire  a 
physiognomical  intuitive  knowledge  ;  judge  the  in- 
teriours  by  the  outside ;  and  raise  conjectures  at 
first  sight—  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  3Iorals,  iii.  22. 

Physiognomist,  s.  One  who  professes  phy- 
siognomy. 

Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a  phy- 
siognomist and  fortune-teller  foretold  by  looking  on 
them  the  time  of  their  deaths,  whom  those  pictures 
represented. — Dry  den. 

Let  the  physiognomists  examino  his  features. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Physiognomy,  s.  [Gr.  ^wic  =  nature,  tem- 
per, character +  7i'u>/iwj'  =  knowing  person, 
discriminator.] 

1.  Art  of  discovering,  or  guessing  at,  the 
temper,  and  foreknowing  the  fortune,  by 
the  features  of  the  face. 

In  all  physiognomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 
suppress. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

2.  Face  ;  cast  of  the  look. 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  stars, 
Mistakes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
Interprets  heaven's  physiognomy.  Cleaveland. 

They'll  find  i'  the  physiognomies 
O'  the  planets  all  men's  destinies. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  601. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents, 
and  to  make  known  their  physiognomy. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  faoe,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible 
with  time  and  age ;  but  the  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children. — Locke. 

Corrupted  into  physnomy,   visnomy,  and 

phyz  (spelt  phiz). 

Yet  certes  by  her  face  and  physnomy, 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  inly  were, 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vii.  7,  5. 

Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name ;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. — 
Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

A  pun,  and  its  recognitory  laugh,  must  be  co- 
instantaneous.  ...  A  moment's  interval,  and  the  link 
is  snapped.  A  pun  is  reflected  from  a  friend's  face 
as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would  consult  his  sweet 
visnomy,  if  the  polished  surface  were  two  or  three 
minutes  ...  in  giving  back  its  copy  ?— Lamb,  Last 
Essays  if  Elia,  Distant  Correspondents. 
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Physiologer.  s.  Physiologist:  (if  used  now 
would  probably  be  meant  disparagingly). 
Obsolete. 

He  [Hobbes]  was  sanguineo-melancholicus,  which 
the  pliysiologers  say  is  the  most  ingeniose  com- 
plexion.— Aubrey,  Anecdotes,  ii.  619. 

He  blames  physiologers  for  attempting  to  account 
for  phenomena, .  .  .  overlooking  the  to  ayaBuv  and  to 
ie'oi'.— Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  260. 

Physiologic,  adj.  Same  as  Physiological. 

It  may  ascertain  the  true  era  of  physiologic  alle- 
gory.— Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  5. 

Physiological,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  physiology. 

Some  of  them  seem  rather  metaphysical  than 
physiological  notions. — Boyle. 

Physiologist.  *.    One  versed  in  physiology. 

The  national  menagerie  is  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  times;  and  it  is  defective  in  no 
description  of  savage  nature.  —  Burke,  Letters, 
letter  iv. 

Physiologize.  v.  n.  Speculate  in  physiology. 
The  somewhat  capricious  appearance  of  the  gall- 
bladder in  vegetarian  mammals  discourages  such 
attempts  to  physiologize.  Thus  the  hog,  e.g.  with 
the  simple  stomach,  has  the  gall-bladder,  while  the 
peccary,  with  a  complex  one,  has  it  not.  —  Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Physiology,  s.  [Gr.  \o;oc  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]  Etymologically,  the  same  as 
Physics,  i.e.  the  study  of  nature  (<t>vmc). 
As  limited  by  the  present  state  of  science, 
its  import  is  more  restricted  than  that 
of  Physics,  applying  to  a  part  only  of 
Biology.  Physiology  is  the  doctrine  of 
function,  or  action,  on  the  part  of  the 
several  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,  as  opposed  to  Ana- 
tomy, which  gives  the  details  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  themselves. 

Disputing  physiology  is  of  no  accommodation  to 
your  designs. — Glanville. 

Philosophers  adapted  their  description  of  the 
Deity  to  the  vulgar,  otherwise  the  conceptions  of 
mankind  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  their 
physiology. — Bentley. 

Both  these  sciences  [physiology  and  psychology] 
are  usually  so  limited  that  the  first  treats  of  phy- 
sical, and  the  second  of  psychical  life;  hence,  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
organization  remain  unexplained,  for  an  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  fits  neither  in  the  frame 
of  physiology,  nor  of  psychology.  . .  .  Still  larger 
than  the  gap  subsisting  between  physiology  and 
psychology,  is  that  obtaining  between  the  physical 
and  historical  parts  of  our  knowledge. ...  As  man 
appears  in  history  neither  as  a  living  body,  such  as 
physiology  describes  him,  nor  as  a  spiritual  being,  as 
conceived  by  psychology,  but  as  a  combination  of 
physical  and  psychical  life,  he  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  his  physical 
organization  and  his  psychical  life ;  for  it  is  only  as 
a  whole  that  he  appears  as  the  elementary  basis  of 
history. —  Translation  (by  J.  F.  Collingwood)  of 
Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthropology,  introd. 

This  science  is  divided,  according  to  the  two  great 
classes  of  generated  beings,  into  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology.  Some  philosophers  have  proposed 
to  change  the  term  for  Biology ;  but  the  restricted 
application  of  the  Greek  word  bios  to  the  life  of  an 
individual  in  other  English  compound  words,  as 
Biography,  would  be  an  objection  to  this  change, 
even  if  the  word  physiology  were  less  appropriato 
than  it  is,  or  if  its  use  in  the  sense  above  defined 
had  not  been  sanctioned  by  philosophers  of  other 
nations.  The  chief  object  of  the  physiologist  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  mode  in  which  each  part  or 
organ  of  a  living  being  reacts  when  stimulated. — 
Brande,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Physnomy.  6-.    See  Physiognomy. 
Phytivorous.  adj.    [Gr.  6vrbv  =  plant  +  Lat. 
voro  =  devour ;  the  result  being  a  hybrid 
word.]    Plant-eating ;  herbivorous. 

Hairy  animals  with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are 
all  phytivorous,  and  called  the  hare  kind.—  Ray. 
Phytography.  s.     [Gr.  (pvrbv  =  plant  +  ypaipio 
=  I  write,  describe.]  Scientific  description 
of  the  details  in  the  way  of  organization  of 
a  plant,  of  the  proper  terms  of  Botany,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  classification  and  naming. 
The  descriptive  department  will  include  a  '  Glos- 
sology,' or  mere  register  of  technical  terms  ...  an 
'  Organography,'  containing  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  parts  or  organs  of  which  plants  are  com- 
posed.  A  third  subordinate  department  is  styled 
'  Phytography,'  in  which  a  full  description  of  plants 
themselves  is  given  ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  '  Xaxo- 
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tiouiy.' . . .  Phytography  is  certainly  subordinate  to 
Taxonomy,  or  Systematic  Botany. — Henslotv,  Prin- 
ciples of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Bo*  my,  §  G. 

Phytologist.  s.    One  skilled  in  phytology. 
As  our  learned  phytologist,  Mr.  Ray,  lias  done. — 
Evelyn. 

'  The  Phytologist,  a  Popular  Botanical 
Miscellany,'  is  the  title  of  a  work,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  in  1844. 
Phytology.  s.  Botany,  the  latter  word  being 

now  used  exclusively. 
Piacle.     [hat. piaculum  =  expiation.]  Enor- 
mous crime ;  crime  fixing  the  necessity 
of  some  expiatory  act  on  the  person  guilty 
of  it.  Obsolete. 

But  may  I,  without  piacle,  forget  in  the  very  last 
scene  of  one  of  his  latest  actions  amongst  us,  what 
he  then  did  ?— Bishop  King,  Sermons,  p.  52  :  1019. 

To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can  there  be 
a  greater  piacle  against  nature,  can  there  be  a  more 
execrable  and  horrid  thing?  —  Howell,  England's 
Tea  rs. 

Piacular.  adj. 

1.  Expiatory;  having  the  power  to  atone. 

2.  Such  as  requires  expiation. 

The  neglecting  any  of  their  auspices,  or  the  chirp- 
ingof  their  chickens,  was  esteemed  apiacular  crime 
which  required  more  expiation  than  murder.  — 
Bishop  Story,  On  the  Priesthood,  ch.  v. 

3.  Criminal ;  atrociously  bad. 

The  Abassins  hold  it  piacular  to  build  their  own 
nouses  of  the  same  matter  which  is  reserved  for 
their  churches. — Bishop  Hall, Remains,  p.  2G1. 

Piaculous.  adj.  Piacular. 

It  was  piaculons  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  nundina;,  observed  every  ninth  day. 
■ — Sir  T.  Browne. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 
ancients,  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  genuine 
antiquity  and  truth. —  Gtanville. 

Pianist,  .v.    Performer  on  the  pianoforte. 

All  this  while  ...  a  scrubby-looking,  yellow-faced 
foreigner,  with  cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly 
in  a  corner,  to  the  accompaniment  of  another. 
'  The  Great  Cacafogo  '  Mrs.  Botibol  whispers,  as 
she  passes  you  by  —  'a  great  creature;  Thumpen- 
.strumpff  is  at  the  instrument,  the  Hetman  Platoff's 
pianist,  you  know.'  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxviii. 

Piano-forte,  s.  [Ital.  piano  -  soft  +  forte  = 
strong.]  Keyed  musical  instrument  so 
called  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
player  can  give  a  soft  or  strong  expression. 

Piassaba.  s.  [Brazilian.]  Hard  and  tough 
fibres  of  the  palm-tree,  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, for  making  strong  brooms  used  in 
sweeping  areas  and  streets. 

The  bristle-like  piassaba  fibres,  used  for  brooms, 
are  from  Leopoldinia  Piassaba.— Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Piaster,  s.  Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings 
sterling  in  value. 

A  little  smuggling  and  some  piracy 
Left  him  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

Byron,  Hon  Juan,  ii.  123. 

Piazza,  s.  [Italian.]  Walk  under  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars. 

We  walk  by  the  obelisk,  and  meditate  in  piazzas, 
that  they  that  meet  us  may  talk  of  us. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  99:  1651. 

Some  gallery  or  tarrass  had  its  prospect  north  to- 
wards the  garden,  under  which  a, piazza  was,  where 
attendants  might  walk. — Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  139. 

He  stood  under  the  piazza.— Arbulhnot  and  Pope, 
Martinus  Scriblerus. 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 
No  place  that's  called  Piazza  in  Great  Britain. 

Byron,  Beppo,  v. 

Pibroch,  .v.  [Scotch  Gaelic]  Kind  of  mar- 
tial music  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  pibrach,  the  march  or  battle-tune  of  the 
highland  clans,  is  fitted  for  the  bagpipe  only. — 
Tyiler,  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Music,  p.  223. 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil ; 
Wake  thy  shrill  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Connuil : 
Come  away,  come  away ; 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your  war-array, 

Gentles  and  commons.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer; 

The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  : 
To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 

The  strains  in  martial  numbers  float.  .  .  . 
Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song  I 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong.  . . . 
It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  pibroch  plays  the  song  of  peace; 
To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 

Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Oscar  of  Alva. 

Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error,  that  of 
mistaking  pibroch,  which  means  a  particular  sort  of 
tune,  for  the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the 
bagpipe.  Almost  every  foreign  tourist  does;  Nodier, 
for  example,  docs  the  same. — Note  on  the  passage. 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  early  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar ; 
The  pibroch  resounds  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch-na-Garr. 

Id.,  Lachin-y-Gair. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  his  maternal  ancestors, 
in  a  poem  on  Lachin-y-Gair,  a  mountain  where  he 
spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that 
pibroc/i  is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more  than  duet  means 
a  fiddle. — Edinburgh  Review. 

Pica.  s.  [see  Pie.]  In  Printing.  Large- 
sized  type,  so  called. 

It  is  supposed,  that,  when  printing  came  in  use, 
those  letters  which  were  of  a  moderate  size,  i.e. 
about  the  bigness  of  those  in  thesj  comments  and 
tables  [of  the  jne,  Lat.  pirn,']  were  called  pica  let- 
ters. — Wheatley,  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  iii.  §  10.  n. 

Pica.  s.  [L.Lat]  In  Medicine.  Deprava- 
tion of  appetite. 

Common  experience  shows  how  the  pica  or  long- 
ing of  a  pregnant  woman  will,  by  a  keen  fancy, 
stamp  and  impress  the  character  of  the  thing  so 
passionately  desired  upon  the  child  in  her  womb. — 
llallywell,  Melamproncea,  p.  72:  1681. 

Picaroon,  s.    [Spanish,  picaroii.]  Robber; 

plunderer. 

He  is  subject  to  storms  and  springing  of  leaks,  to 
pirates  and  picaroons. — Howell,  Familiar  Letters, 
ii.  39. 

Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nests  of  picaroons. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Piccadil.  s.  [Fr.  piccadille ;  the  supposed 
origin  of  Piccadilly,  i.e.  the  part  of  Lon- 
don in  which  they  were  sold.]  High  collar; 
kind  of  ruff. 

They  wore  great  cut-work  bands  and  piecadillies. 
Wilson.  History  of  King  James  I. :  1612. 

He  that  wears  no  picadell, 
By  law  may  wear  a  ruff. 

Bishop  Corbet,  Poems,  p.  31. 
Ready  to  cast  at  one  whose  band  sits  ill, 
And  then  leap  mad  on  a  neat  pickardill. 

B.  Jonson,  UnderiCQods. 

Piccage.  s.  Money  paid  at  fairs  for  break- 
ing ground  for  the  pitching  of  booths. 

Pick.  v.  a.     [Provincial  German,  pichen.~] 
1.  Cull;  choose;  select;  glean;  gather  here 
and  there. 

Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Nights  Dream,  v.  1. 
The  want  of  many  things  fed  him  with  hope,  that 
he  should  out  of  these  his  enemies'  distresses  pick 
some  fit  occasion  of  advantage.— Knolles,  History  of 
the  Ttirks. 

Imitate  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  flower 
that  which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey.— 
Dryden. 

The  will  may  pick  and  chuse  among  these  objects, 
but  it  cannot  create  any  to  work  on. — Cheyne,  Phi- 
losophical Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ankle  rose  the  chalky  clay. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  239. 

Heaven,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man, 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest. 

Pope,  Jloral  Essays,  ii.  271. 

"With  out. 

He  hath  pick'd  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  lifo 
Falls  into  forfeit, 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  more  than 
the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ingenious  in 
p'aking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do 
kindle  their  anger  much. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Anger. 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tired, 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1326. 
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What  made  thee  pick  and  chuso  her  out, 
T'  employ  their  sorceries  about  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1197. 

A  painter  would  not  be  much  commended,  who 
should  pick  out  this  cavern  from  the  whole  yEneids ; 
he  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity. — 
Dryden. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  will- 
ing to  transfer  into  his  new  history:  but  the  rest  of 
your  character  will  probably  be  dropped,  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquated  stile  they  are  delivered  in.— 
Swift. 

With  up. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  been  picked  up  and  relieved  out  of  starving 
necessities,  afterwards  conspire  against  their  pa- 
trons !— Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

If  he  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go  hard 
but  he'd  make  a  shift  to  pick  it  Up. — Id. 

He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them  to 
himself. — Locke. 

He  asked  his  friends  about  him,  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead. — Addison,  Spectator. 

She  has  educated  several  poor  children,  that  were 
picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  put  them  in  a  way  of 
honest  employment. — Law. 

Bolt,  poor  follow, .  . .  caught  the  right  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  most  of  the  furniture  (which  you  see 
is  ancient  and  suitable),  he  picked  up  at  different 
cottages  and  farmhouses  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  x.  ch.  iv. 

I  begged  my  way  to  Cairo ;  and  there  I  picked  up 
a  Yankee,  a  New  Yorker,  madeof  money,  who  had  a 
yac  ht  at  Alexandria,  and  travelled  '  en  prince  ; '  and 
nothing  would  serve  him  but  1  must  go  with  him  to 
Constantinople. — C.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  i. 

2.  Take  up  ;  gather ;  find  industriously. 

Acasto's  daughter  . . .  thus  to  pick 
The  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields 
Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy ! 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

3.  Separate  from  anything  useless  or  noxious, 
by  gleaning  out  either  part ;  clean  by  pick- 
ing away  filth. 

For  private  friends  :  his  answer  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  then  in  a  pile 
Of  musty  chaff.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  pick  one's  ears  whilst  heyawneth ;  for  that 
in  yawning  the  minor  parchment  of  the  ear  is  ex- 
tended by  the  drawing  of  the  breath. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

He  picks  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation, 
by  suppressing  some,  and  communicating  others. — 
Addison. 

You  are  not  to  wash  your  hands  till  you  have 
picked  your  salad. — Swift. 

4.  Eat  by  small  morsels. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment; 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done  pick- 
ing a  bone. — Dr.  II.  More. 

'I  think,  young  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Cairn  to  the 
assistant  chambermaid,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  weak- 
ness, 'that  I  could  pick  a  little  bit  of  pickled  salmon, 
with  a  nice  little  sprig  of  fennel  and  a  sprinkling  of 
w hite  pepper.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch. xxv. 

Pick  a  bone  with  anyone.  Wrangle ;  dis- 
pute. 

Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  Find  fault  with 
another. 

Pick  a  quarrel.  Quarrel,  the  one  who  picks 
it  being  the  seeker. 

You  owe  me  money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

It  was  believed  that  Perkin's  escape  was  not 
without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the 
time  of  his  flight  in  a  line;  and  that  the  king  did 
this  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to  death.—  Baco n, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to 
their  neighbours  ;  for  there's  not  one  circumstance 
in  nature  but  they  shall  find  matters  to  pick  a 
quarrel  at. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pick.  v.  a.    [pec ft.] 

1.  Pierce  ;  strike  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it. — Bacon. 

In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  heated  by 
scratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will  terminate  cor- 
rosive.—  Wiseman. 

2.  Strike  with  bill  or  beak  ;  peck. 

The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  ahsllpick  out. — Proverbs,  xxx.  17. 

3.  Rob. 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my 
pocket  pickt  j  this  house  is  turned  a  bawdy-house  ; 
they  pick  pockets. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
iii.  3. 

They  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 
word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to 
pick  it.— South. 
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Pickpurse  5  j.    j.  \u  ±\. 

4.  Open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instrument. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open  ? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

Pick.  v.  a.  Pitch. 

Catch  him  on  the  hips,  and  picks  him  on  his 
necku. — Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  13S :  1595. 

As  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

Shakespcar,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

Pick.  v.  n. 

1.  Eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels. 
Why  staud'st  thou  picking  7  is  thy  palate  sore, 
That  beet  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Versius,  iii.  226. 

2.  Do  anything  nicely  and  leisurely  :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  ii.  418. 

Pick.  s. 

1.  Sharp-pointed  iron  tool. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  whern,  the  stone- 
cutters nicomia,  is  so  hard  that  the  picks  will  not 
touch  it;  it  will  not  split  but  irregularly. —  Wood- 
ward, On  Fossils. 

2.  Toothpick. 

He  eats  with  picks. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Monsieur  Thomas,  i.  2. 
Pick.  s.  Choice. 

'  I  have  just  the  sum,  200?.' — '  The  horse  alone  was 
worth  that,'  said  the  colonel,  with  a  faint  sigh — '  not 
to  be  replaced.  France  and  Russia  have  the  pick  of 
our  stables.'— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with 
it  ?  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 
Pickaxe,  s.  Ax  pointed  at  one  end,  and  with 
a  broad  blade  at  the  other. 

Their  tools  are  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  seventeen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat- 
headed  at  the  other  to  drive  iron  wedges. — Carew, 
Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2, 
As  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm'd, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  676. 
Pickaback,  adv.    On  the  back. 

a.  With  a  transposition  of  the  a. 

As  our  modern  wits  behold, 
Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old, 
Much  farther  off.  Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 71. 

b.  With  pack  for  back. 

In  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arms,  and  carries  the  other  a  pickapack  upon  her 
shoulders.— Sir  B.  L'Estrange. 
Picked,  adj. 

1.  Sharp. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the 
jay  may  not  settle  on  it. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Smart ;  spruce.  Obsolete. 

He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  1. 
Pi'ckedness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Picked. 

1.  State  of  being  pointed  or  picked. 

2.  Foppery;  spruceness.  Obsolete. 

Too  much  pickedness  is  not  manly. — B.  Jonson, 
Discoveries. 
Pickeer.  v.  n.  Obsolete. 

1.  Pirate;  pillage;  rob. 

2.  Make  a  flying  skirmish. 

So  within  shot  she  doth  pickear, 
Now  galls  the  flank,  and  now  the  rear. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  45. 
No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 
But  up  he  started  to  pickeer, 
And  made  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 447. 
After  all,  you  are  pickeering  at  the  Roman  empire 
five  times  for  my  once. — Bislwp  Parker,  Reproof  of 
the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  123  :  1673. 
Picker,  s. 

1.  One  who  picks  or  culls. 

The  pickers  pick  the  hops  into  the  hair-cloth.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Pickaxe  ;  instrument  to  pick  with. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth  out  of  the 
hills.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Pickerel,  s.    Small  pike. 

Bet  is,  quoth  he,  a  pike  than  a  pickerel, 
And  bet  than  old  beef  is  the  tendre  veel. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale. 
Trail  no  spears  but  spare-ribs  of  pork ;  toss  no 
pikes  but  boiled  pickrels. — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lin- 
gua, ii.  1. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters ; 
they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and  some  not ; 
as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  unless  Gosner  be 
mistaken.— J.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Picket,  s. 

1.  In  Fortification.    Pointed  stake. 

2.  Guard  posted  before  an  army,  to  give 
notice  of  an  enemy's  approach. 

Picket,  v.  a.    Fasten  to  a  picket. 

The  cavalry  are picketted  without  order,  or  regu- 
larity, around  the  standards  of  their  respective 
chiefs. — Moore,  Narrative  of  the  Mahratta  Army: 
1791. 

picking-,  s.  Perquisites  not  over  honestly 
obtained,  in  the  way  of  picking  and  steal- 
ing. 

Heir  or  no  heir,  Lawyer  Jermyn  had  his  picking 
out  of  the  estate.— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix 
Holt  the  Radical,  introd. 

Pickle,  s.  [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Liquor  in  which  any  viand  is  preserved. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine, 

Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
Some  fish  are  gutted,  split  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel. — Carew,  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

He  instructs  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the 
best  pickle  for  a  walnut. — Addison,  Spectator. 

A  rod  or  two  I  have  in  pickle ; 
"Wherewith  to  trim  old  Garnet's  jacket, 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
[The  word  probably  was  first  applied  to  the  curing  or 
pickling  of  herrings,  the  radical  meaning  being  the 
gutting  or  cleansing  of  the  fish  with  which  the 
operation  is  begun.  The  Promptorium  Parvulorum 
has  pykyn,  or  clensyn,  or  cullyn  owte  the  ouclene, 
purgo,  purgulo :  pykelynge,  purgulacio.  In  the  same 
way,  to  cure  fish  or  meat  (to  prepare  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption  by  drying,  smoking,  salting, 
&c. — "Worcester),  is  from  French  Sourer,  to  scour,  to 
cleanse. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology^ 

2-  Thing  preserved  in  pickle. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent; as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  pickles 
prepared  with  vinegar. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

•3.  Plight.    Contemptuous;  ludicrous. 

How  cam'st  thou  in  .this  pickle? — Shakespear, 
Tempest,  v.  1 . 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes ; 
his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments,  and  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  spoon. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon'd  pickle. 
E'en  sits  him  down.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Fickle,  v.  a.    Preserve  in  pickle. 

They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 
With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are ; 
The  straits,  the  Guinea-trade,  the  herrings  too ; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pickle  you. 

JJryden,  Satire  on  the  Hutch,  7. 

Pickle,  s.  In  the  previous  edition  Pickled  is 
explained:  1.  Preserved  in  pickle.  2.  Tho- 
roughly imbued  with  bad  qualities.  The 
substantive  as  'a  pretty,  a  regular  pickle,' 
is  common  as  a  colloquial  term.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  culinary  pickle  is  doubtful. 
It  is  probably,  in  the  way  of  meaning, 
Devil,  and  in  the  way  of  derivation,  Pi- 
kullos ;  this  being  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  deities  in  the  Lithuanic,  Lett,  and 
Old  Prussian  mythology.  Here,  he  was 
one  of  a  triad,  of  which  Potrimpos  and 
Perkunos  were  the  other  two  members. 
The  attributes  of  Potrimpos  are  some- 
what obscure.  Perkunos,  however,  was,  in 
the  main,  the  god  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Pikullos,  whatever  he  was  during 
the  pagan  period,  became,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  much  such  a  being 
as  Old  Nick. 

The  patent  objection  to  this  is,  that  the 
English  mythology  was  German  ;  the  my- 
thology that  gives  us  Pikullos,  Lithuanian. 
As  far,  however,  as  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Germany  is  concerned,  this  is  met  by 
the  fact  of  Pdkcl,  Pikull,  Pdkcl,  and  the 
like,  being  the  Devil,  or  Old  Nick  of  both 
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West  and  East  Prussia  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    This  is,   doubtless,  because  the 
former  district,  at  least,  was  originally 
wholly,  and  is  now,  at  least  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  Lithuanic.   Still,  the  German- 
speaking  Prussians  recognize  Pakel.  The 
details  of  its  extension  eastward  are  less 
clear.    Puckle,  however,  is  the  name  of 
one  of  Middleton's  spirits  in  his  play  of 
'  The  Witch.' 
Pickled,  part.  adj.    Preserved  in  pickle. 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  served, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Pickleherring-.  s.     Jack-pudding ;  merry- 
andresv  ;  zany ;  buffoon.    See,  also,  under 
Jack-pudding. 

A  plague  o'  these  pickle-herrings  .'—Shakespear 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

The  pickleherring  found  the  way  to  shake  him, 
for,  upon  his  whistling  a  country  jig,  this  unlucky 
wag  danced  to  it  with  such  a  variety  of  grimaces, 
that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and 
lost  the  prize. — Addison,  Spectator. 

There  is  a  set  of  merry  drolls,  whom  the  common 
people  of  all  countries  admire; — those  circumfora- 
neous  wits,  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of 
that  dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland 
they  are  termed  pickled  herrings;  in  France,  Jean 
Potages ;  in  Italy,  maccaronies ;  and  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, jack-puddings.— Ibid.  no. 47. 
Picklock,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  locks  are  opened 
without  the  key. 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir;  for  we  havo 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  picklock.  —  Shake- 
spear, Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

Scipio,  having  such  a  picklock,  would  spend  so 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage. — Sir 
'I1.  Browne. 

It  corrupts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  the  very  pick- 
lock that  opens  the  way  into  all  cabinets.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  describe  the  powerful 
Betty  or  the  artful  picklock,  or  Vulcan  sweating  at 
his  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  image  on  viler 
metals. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Person  who  picks  locks. 

Confession  is  made  a  minister  of  state,  a  picklock 
of  secrets,  a  spy  upon  families,  a  searcher  of  inclina- 
tions.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery, 
ch.  ii.  §  2. 

These  are  some  of  those  many  artifices  whereby 
Satan,  like  a  cunning  picklock,  slily  robs  us  of  our 
grand  treasure.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety,  p.  246. 

Pickpocket,  s.    One  who  steals  from  the 
pockets  of  passers-by. 

It  is  reasonable,  when  Squire  South  is  losing  his 
money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  I  should  lay 
out  the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry  in  a  law  suit. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Pickpockets  and  highwaymen  observe  strict  jus- 
tice among  themselves. — Bentley,  Sermons. 
Down,  down,  proud  satire!  though  a  realm  bo 
be  spoil'd, 

Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild ; 
Or,  if  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job, 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dialogue  ii. 

No  jugglers,  fiddlers,  dancing-masters, 
No  pickpockets  or  poetasters, 
Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds  ; 
No  single  brute  his  fellow  leads. 

Goldsmith,  Logicians  Confuted. 

You  might  as  well  reckon  new  farthings  against 
old  sovereigns  as  even  Chinese  and  Crimean  wars 
against  that  tremendous  contest  in  which,  some- 
times standing  alone  against  the  world  in  arms, 
England  fought,  not  for  some  point  of  foreign  po- 
licy, but  for  her  very  existence.  Victory  there  was 
not  only  glory  and  triumph,  but  deliverance  from 
destruction.  The  difference  was  as  great  as  between 
catching  a  pickpocket  at  your  handkerchief  and 
feeling  a  knife  at  your  throat. — Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  b.  ii.  p.  529. 

'Well,'  said  Tom, 'honest  or  not,  he's  thriving; 
came  down  inside  the  coach,  dressed  in  the  distin- 
guished foreigner  style,  with  lavender  kid-gloves 
and  French  boots.' — '  Just  like  a  swell  pickpocket,' 
said  Martin.— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 

Pickpocket,  adj.    Private  stealing. 

1  do  not  mean  the  auricular  pickpocket  confession 
of  the  papists,  but  publick  confession. — South,  Ser- 
mons, xi.  29. 
Pickpurse.  s. 
1.  Pickpocket;  cutpurse. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horsestealer. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

His  fellow  pickpurse,  watching  for  a  job, 
Fancies  his  lingers  in  the  cully's  fob.  Swift 
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2.  Old  name  for  the  plant  Shepherd's  purse  ; 

Capsella  (Thlaspi)  ;  Bursa  pastoris. 
Pickthank.  s.    Orhcious  currier  of  favour  ; 
petty  informer. 

Every  where  had  they  their  spyes,  their  Judasses, 
their  false  accusers,  their  sommoners,  their  balyves, 
and  their  pikethankes. — Sale,  Discourse  on  the  Re- 
velations, pt.  iii.  sign.  F  f.  1 :  1550. 

Many  tales  devised, 
Oft  the  car  of  greatness  needs  must  hear 
By  smiling pickthanlcs  and  base  newsmongers. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  &  pickthank.  and  a  Iyer.  Fairfax. 

The  business  of  a  pickthank  is  the  basest  of  offices. 
— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

If  he  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  picktlianks 
generally  provoke  him  to  persecute  and  tyrannize 
over  the  innocent  and  the  just. — South,  Sermons. 

Picktooth.  s.     Toothpick  :  (the  latter  the 
commoner  word). 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  picktooth  case  on  the  table 
after  dinner,  look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  vails.— 
Swift. 

Picnic,  s.    Open  air  part}-,  in  which  a  meal, 
to  which  each  guest  contributes  a  portion 
of  the  viands,  is  the  essential  characteristic. 
Picotec.  s.    See  under  Pink,  as  the  name 

of  a  flower. 
Pictorial,  adj.   Consisting  of,  pertaining  to, 
illustrated  by,  pictures. 

Sea  horses  are  but  grotesco  delineations,  which 
fill  up  empty  spaces  in  maps,  as  many  pictorial  in- 
ventions, not  any  physical  shape. — 8tr  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

But  as  for  the  other  question,  of  his  resources, 
these  we  perceive  were  several  fold  and  continually 
extending.  Not  to  mention  any  pictorial  exiguities, 
which,  indeed,  existed  chiefly  in  expectance,  there 
had  almost  accidentally  arisen  for  him.  in  the  first 
place,  the  resource  of  pandering. — Carlyle,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Cagliostro. 

Pictural.  s.    Representation.  Obsolete. 

Whose  wals 
"Were  painted  faire  with  memorable  gestes 
Of  famous  wisards ;  and  with  picturals 
Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  53. 

Picture,  s. 

1 .  Painting  exhibiting  the  resemblance  of  any 
object ;  coloured  portrait. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  design'd, 
[He]  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Vie  jEneid,  i.  651. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures  of 
animals  should  be  got  him  as  can  be  found  with  the 
printed  names  to  them.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation. 

2.  Art  of  painting.  Obsolete. 

Whosoever  loves  not  picture,  is  injurious  to  truth, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  poetry.  Picture  is  the  inven- 
tion of  heaven,  the  most  ancient,  and  most  akin  to 
nature. . . .  Picture  took  her  feigning  from  poetry; 
from  geometry  her  rule,  compass,  lines,  proportion, 
and  the  whole  symmetry.— B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

3.  Works  of  painters. 

Quintilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image 
of  grief,  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would  usually 
weep.— (Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Used  adjectivally. 

If  nothing  will  satisfy  him,  but  having  it  under 
my  hand,  that  I  had  no  design  to  ruin  the  company 
of  picture  drawers,  I  do  hereby  give  it  him. — Bisliop 
Stillingfleet. 

4.  Any  resemblance  or  representation. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see  ; 
'Tis  so  far  good,  as  it  resembles  thee. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman 
John  Dryden,  195. 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  one  representation  or  picture,  though 
made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars.— Locke. 
See  on  that  flowret's  velvet  breast, 

How  close  the  busy  vagrant  lies  1 
His  thin-wrought  plume,  his  downy  breast, 

The  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 
Perhaps  his  fragrant  load  may  bind 

His  limbs  —we'll  set  the  captive  free — 
I  sought  the  living  bee  to  find, 

And  found  the  picture  of  a  bee.  Langhorne. 

Picture,  v.  a. 

1.  Paint;  represent  by  painting. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured. — Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

He  who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added 
this  rhyme  for  an  exposition.  —  Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 
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It  is  not  allowable,  whnt  is  observable  of  Raphael 
Urban  ;  wherein  Mary  Masrdalen  is  pictured  before 
our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on  her  knees,  which 
will  not  consist  witli  the  strict  letter  of  the  text. —  '• 
Sir  '1.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw  the 
picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye, 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face.— South, 
Sermons. 

2.  Represent. 

All  filled  with  these  rueful  spectacles  of  so  many 
wretched  carcasses  starving,  that  even  I,  that  do  but 
hear  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it  in  my  mind,  do 
greatly  pity  it. — Spenser. 

'  It  led  to  something  else  the  other  day;  but  you 
will  not  care  to  hear  about  that,  1  dare  say  f '  '  Oh 
yes,  I  shall.  What?'  'It  led  to  my  seeing,'  said 
Tom,  in  a  lower  voice,  'one of  the  loveliest  and  most 
beautiful  faces  you  can  possibly  picture  to  yourself.' 
'  And  yet  I  am  able  to  picture  a  beautiful  one,'  said 
his  friend,  thoughtfully, '  or  should  be,  if  I  have  any 
memory.'— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleicit,  ch.  v. 

Picturelike.  adj.  Like  a  picture ;  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  a  picture. 

I  (considering  how  honour  would  become  such  a 
person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picturelike,  to 
hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir  ;)  was 
pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to 
find  fame. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

Picturer.  s.    Painter.  Obsolete. 

Zeuxis,  the  curious  picturer,  painted  ahoy  holding 
a  dish  full  of  grapes,  done  so  lively,  that  the  birds 
being  deceived,  new  to  peck  the  grapes.  —  Fuller, 
Holy  State,  p.  173:  1648. 

Old,  foul,  and  wrinkled  dames,  to  whom  no  glass 
is  allowed  but  thepiWurw's,  that  flatters  them  with 
a  smooth,  fair,  and  young  image.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

Picturesque,  adj.  Expressing  that  peculiar 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a 
picture,  whether  natural  or  factitious; 
striking  the  mind  with  great  power  or 
pleasure  in  representing  objects  of  vision, 
and  in  painting  to  the  imagination  any  cir- 
cumstance or  event  as  clearly  as  if  deline- 
ated in  a  picture. 

You  cannot  pass  along  a  street  but  yen  have  views 
of  some  palace,  or  church,  or  square,  or  fountain, 
the  most  picturesque  and  noble  one  can  imagine. — 
Gray,  Letter  to  his  Mother:  1740. 

Anglesey,  a  tract  of  plain  country,  very  fertile, 
but  picturesque  only  from  the  view  it  has  of  Caer- 
narvonshire.— Id.,  Letter  to  Mason :  1756. 

In  n  pict  uresque  manner;  with  good  description 
or  delineation. — Johnson,  Dictionary,  in  voce'  Gra- 
phically :'  1755. 

View  delineated ;  &  picturesque  representation  of 
a  landscape. — Ibid.,  in  voce  Prospect :  1772. 

From  these  little  fragments,  the  first  of  which  is 
an  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  second  of  the 
picturesque,  the  manner  of  Sappho  might  have  been 
gathered. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on,  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope. 

This  is  described  by  striking  and  picturesque 
personifications. —  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ii.  315. 

Shenstone  had  no  description  of  an  whole,  or  of 
disposing  his  environs  on  any  consistent  plan,  and 
giving  it  its  present  beautiful  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance.— Graves,  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  51 . 

No  word  corresponding  to  this  [picturesque],  or  of 
exactly  similar  meaning,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
languages  of  antiquity  now  extant ;  nor  in  any  mo- 
dern tongue,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
except  such  as  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Italian  ;  in 
which,  the  earliest  authority  that  I  can  find  for  it,  is 
that  of  Redi,  one  of  the  original  academicians  of  la 
Crusea,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  our  own  language,  it  has  lately 
been  received  into  very  general  use  :  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  has  not  been  considered  as  perfectly  natural- 
ized among  us;  for  Johnson  has  not  admitted  it 
into  his  dictionary,  though  he  has  received  the  word 
pictorial.  —  Knight,  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Taste,  ch.  ii.  §  16. :  2nd  ed.  1805. 

It  has  escaped  this  learned  critick,  that  Johnson, 
in  his  dictionnry.has  used  picturesque ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  earliest  employment  of  the  word 
that  I  have  found.  Gray  uses  it  several  years  before 
Johnson. —  Todd  (in  reference  to  the  preceding 
extract). 

Give  her  some  tedious  and  arid  history,  her  imagi- 
nation seized  upon  beauties  other  readers  had  passed 
by,  and.  like  the  eye  of  an  artist,  detected  every- 
where the  picturesque.  —  Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  viii.  ch.  xi. 

Picturesqueness.  s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Picturesque. 

Deformity  is  to  ugliness  what  picturesqueness  is  to 
beauty.— Price,  Essay  on  the  Picturesque :  1794.  | 
There  is  little  or  nothing,  however,  of  poetry  or 
picturesqueness  in  Feltham's  writing;  it  is  clear, 
manly,  and  sufficiently  expressive,  but  has  no  supe- 
rior raciness  or  felicity.— Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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Piddle,  v.  n. 

1.  Pick  at   table;    feed   squeamishly,  and 
without  appetite. 

From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding. 
To  piddle,  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Trifle ;  attend  to  small  parts  rather  than 
to  the  main. 

Too  precise,  too  curious,  in  piddling  thus  about 
the  imitation  of  others. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

Piddlingr.  part.  adj.    Trifling;  paltry. 
Now  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness. 

Massinger,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts. 

Pie.  s.    [  ?  ]    Crust  baked  with  something 
in  it. 

No  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 
Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  saveth  the  grinding  of  t  lie 
teeth,  and  more  nourishing  to  them  that  have  weak 
teeth. — Bacon. 

He  is  the  very  Withers  of  the  city;  they  have 
bought  more  editions  of  his  works  thaii  would  serve 
to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's  Christ- 
mas.— Dryden. 

Chuse  your  materials  right ; 
From  thence  of  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  y  (Vs. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Eat  beef  or  pie-crust,  if  you'd  serious  be. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Pie.  s.  [from  picus.~]  Magpie;  party- 
coloured  bird. 

The  pie  will  discharge  thee  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  6. 
Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pie? 
'Twas  witty  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  Prologue,  12. 

Pie.  s.    [see  Pica.] 

1 .  Table  for  finding  out  the  service  of  the  day. 
The  word  pie,  some  suppose,  derives  its  name  from 
iriVaf,  which  the  Greeks  sometimes  use  for  '  table  ' 
or  '  index ; '  though  others  think  these  tables  or  in- 
dexes were  called  the  pie,  from  the  party-coloured 
letters  of  which  they  consisted  :  the  initial  and  some 
other  remarkable  letters  and  words  being  done  in 
red,  and  the  rest  all  in  black.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count, when  they  translate  it  into  Latin,  they  call 
it  'pica.' — Wheat  ley.  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the 
pie,  and  the  manifold  changings  of  the  service,  was 
the  cause,  that  to  turn  this  book  only  was  so  hard 
and  intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times  there  was 
more  business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read,  than 
to  read  it  when  it  was  found  out. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Preface  concerning  the  Service  of  the 
Church. 

By  cock  and  pie.  Oath  put  in  the  mouths  of 
characters  of  the  kind  of  Justice  Shallow 
and  Master  Slender,  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

Mr.  Slender,  come  ;  we  stay  for  you. — I'll  eat  no- 
thing. I  thank  you  sir. — By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall 
not  choose,  sir;  come,  come.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

Piebald,  adj. 

1.  Of  various  colours  ;  diversified  in  colour. 
They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 

patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds 
toappear  abroad  in  ^piebald  livery  of  coarse  patches 
and  borrowed  shreds. — Locke. 

They  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a, piebald  horse  that  is 
strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture.— Spectator. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  pilgrims,  palmers  trod ; 
Men  bearded,  bald,  eowl'd,  uncowl'd,  shod,  unshod  ; 
Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  piebald,  linsey-wolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers!   sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  1 13. 

2.  Mixed  ;  diversified. 

His  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich  ; 
A  Babvlonish  dialect 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect ; 
It  was  a  particoloured  dress, 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages. 

Butler,  Hudibras.l  1,91. 

Piece,  s. 

1.  Patch. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon 
an  old.— Luke,  v.  36. 
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2.  Part  of  a  whole ;  fragment. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece, — Ezekiel,  xxiv.  26. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
been  pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  the  sol- 
diers to  go  down,  and  to  take  him  by  force  from 
among  them. — Acts,  xxiii.  10. 

These  lesser  rpeks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that  He 
scattered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they  not 
manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  greater 
masses?— T.  Burnet. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  apiece  of  a  Latin  poet  or 
historian. — Addison. 

When  stones  began  to  fly, 
tie  shook,  and  crouched,  and  wrung  his  hands,  and 

smote  upon  his  thigh. 
'  Kind  clients,  honest  lictors,  stand  by  me  in  this 
fray! 

Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces?  Home,  home,  the  nearest 

way ! 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia. 

3.  Part. 

It  is  accounted  a  p/ece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  land.— A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Picture. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colours  are  but  dawbing, 
and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best. — 
Dryden. 

Each  heavenly  piece  unwearied  we  compare, 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's  air. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 

5.  Composition  ;  performance. 

He  wrote  several  pieces,  which  he  did  not  assume 
the  honour  of. — Addison. 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  sec, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  2.">:>. 

'  A  watch  with  four  wheels  and  a  bar-movement— 
a  watch  that  shall  tell  you,  Master  Poet,  how  long 
the  patience  of  the  audience  will  endure  your  next 
piece  at  the  Black  BuU.V-jSSr  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of' 
Nigel,  ch.  i. 

6.  Single  firearm. 

"When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  &  piece  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  worthy 
a  soldier  as  any  nation  he  meeteth  with.— Spenser. 

Apiece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  pieces,  whereas  every 
piece  at  least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend  it. — 
Sir  IV.  Raleigh.  Essays. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  pieces, 
did  batter  the  mount.  —  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  piece  out  of  which  it  is  shot. — 
Cheyne. 

7.  Coin  ;  single  piece  of  money. 
When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 

From  reason  far  his  transports  rove ; 
And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Makes  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking 
of  Namur. 

8.  Woman.  Contemptuous. 

Go,  give  that  changing  piece 
To  him  that  llourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword. 

Shakespear,  Titles  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
I  had  a  wife,  a  passing  princely  peece, 
Which  far  did  passe  that  gallant  girle  of  Greece. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  208. 
How  doth  he,  though  a  better  Pharisee,  look  awry 
to  see  such  a  piece  in  Ins  house ! — Bishop  Hall,  Con- 
templations on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  b.  iv. 

9.  Castle  ;  any  building.  Obsolete. 

And  evermore  their  wicked  capytayn 
Provoked  them  the  breaches  to  assay, 
Sometimes  with  threats,  sometimes  with  hope  of 
gayn, 

Which  by  the  ransack  of  that  peece  they  should  at- 
tayn.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  11, 14. 

All  the  peece  he  shaked  from  the  floor. 

Ibid.  v.  2, 21. 

Of  this  town  and  peece,  Conde  de  Euentes  had  the 
command.  —  Speed,  History  of  Great  Britain,  p. 
1109. 

Of  apiece.    Like;  of  the  same  sort;  united; 
the  same  with  the  rest. 

Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd, 
That  all  seems  uniform  and  of  a  piece. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
request,  that  his  house  and  his  body  might  be  all  of 
a  piece. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

My  own  is  of  a  piece  wilh  his,  and  were  he  living, 
they  are  such  as  he  would  have  written. — Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  if  I  or  any  other  man 
could  have  invented  one  which  had  been  more  of  a 
piece,  and  more  depending  on  the  serious  part  of  the 
design. — Id. 

Nothing  but  madness  can  please  madmen,  and  a 
poet  must  be  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain 
a  reputation. — Id. 

Too  justly  ravisb'd  from  an  age  like  this: 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 

Id.,  Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Margaret  Pasion. 
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Piece,  v.  a. 

1.  Patch. 

0  peerless  poesy,  where  is  then  thy  place  ? 
If  nor  in  prince's  palace  thou  dost  sit, 

Ne  brest  of  baser  birth  thee  doth  embrace. 

Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit. 

And  whence  thou  cam'st,  Hie  back  to  heaven  apace.— 

Ah,  Percy,  it  is  all-to  weak  and  wan, 

So  high  to  soar,  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 

Her  peeced  pyneons  bene  not  so  in  plight. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  October. 

With  up. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  oil'  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
"Will  piece  up  iu  himself. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v. 3. 

2.  Enlarge"  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 

1  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  draw  it  out  in  length. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it  is 
time  to  plant  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  the 
plantation  may  spread  into  generations,  anil  not  be 
ever  pieced  from  without.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Plan- 
tations. 

3.  Join ;  unite. 

Piece  out.    Increase  by  addition. 

He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination;  he  gives  her 
folly  motion  and  advantage.— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 
Piece,  v.  n.    Join  ;  coalesce  ;  be  compacted. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  be  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate;  because  he  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  it 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the 
bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape. — Bacon,  History  of- 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Pieceless.  adj.  Whole  ;  compact ;  not  made 
of  separate  pieces. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles ;  so 
Religion  types,  the  pieceless  centers  flow, 
And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  always  go.  Donne. 

Piecemeal,  adv.    In  pieces  ;  in  fragments. 
He  strooke  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 
stand, 

On  which,  it  piece-meal  brake,  and  fell  from  his 
unhappy  hand.  Chapman. 

AVhy  did  I  not  his  carcass  piecemeal  tear, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea? 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse, 
E'er  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii. 1,751. 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers, 
to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs  or 
consumptions. — South,  Sermons. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
Piecemeal,  adj.  Single  ;  separate  ;  divided. 

Other  blasphemies  level ;  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another  :  but  this  by  a  more  compendious 
impiety,  shoots  at  his  very  being,  and,  as  if  it  scorned 
these  piecemeal  guilts,  sets  up  a  single  monster  big 
enough  to  devour  them  all. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal 
written  parts  in  the  playhouse. — Pope. 
Piecemeal,  s.    Fragment ;  scrap  ;  morsel. 

My  countrymen,  in  the  revolution  of  a  thousand 
years  almost,  afford  but  only  Caradoc  Llancarvan, 
and  the  continuance  thereof,  to  register  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  acts  of  the  princes  of  Wales, 
that  I  could  come  by,  or  hear  of;  some  few  piece- 
meals excepted. — Vaughan,  Letters,  To  Archbisliop 
Usher,  p.  502. 

Piecer.  s.  One  who  pieces  ;  patcher ;  boy 
or  girl  employed  in  a  spinning  factory  to 
join  broken  threads. 

Piecing,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Joining;  uniting:  (with  up). 

What  use  was  there  of  those  delegates  for  the  piec- 
ing up  of  these  domestic  breaches  betwixt  husband 
and  wife,  if  the  imperious  husband  had  power  to 
right  himself  by  turning  the  scold  out  of  doors? — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 

2.  Lengthening  by  addition  :  (with  out). 

Whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
Pied.  adj.    Variegated  ;  particoloured. 

They  desire  to  take  such  as  have  their  feathers  of 
pied,  orient,  and  various  colours. — Abbot,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  World. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  to  Jacob's  hire. 

Shakespear.  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues. — Bacon. 
The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see, 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly, 

I  trow  'twas  simple  trimming. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 


Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  75. 

Piedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Pied  : 
variegation  ;  diversity  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Pieled.  adj.    Bald  ;  bare. 

Every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder 
was  peeled. — Ezekiel,  xxix.  18. 
Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 
out  ? — 

I  do.  Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Piepowder  Court,  s.  [N.Fr.  pied  =  foot  + 
pouldreux  =  powdered,  powdery,  dusty  ; 
from  Lat.  pes,  pedis  +pulcerizatus.~]  Local 
and  temporary  court  established  for  set- 
tling disputes  at  fairs,  taking  its  name 
from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  litigants. 
The  court  of  conscience,  which  in  man 

Should  be  supreme  and  sovereign, 

Is't  fit  should  be  subordinate 

To  every  petty  court  i'  the  state, 

And  have  less  power  than  the  lesser, 

To  deal  with  perjury  at  pleasure  ? 

Have  its  proceedings  disallow'd,  or 

Allow'd,  at  fancy  of  pie-powder  ? 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 299. 

Pier.  s. 

1.  Column  on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  is 
raised. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
for  piers,  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry,  take  elm. 
— Bacon. 

The  English  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to  shore, 
and  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier.— Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  of  the 
length  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  English  feet 
and  an  half;  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  are  as 
follows,  in  English  measure;  the  height  of  the  first 
arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  piers  seventy-two  feet  and  a  half;  in  the 
second  arch,  the  distance  of  the  piers  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  in  the  third  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet ;  in  the  fourth  the  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.—  Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Heights,  and  Measures. 

An  abutment  pier  in  a  bridge  is  that  next  the 
shore  ;  and,  generally,  this  is  made  of  a  greater  mass 
than  the  intermediate  piers,  in  order  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  arches  which  is  carried  over  from  the 
intermediate  piers. . . .  The  term  pier  is  sometimes 
employed  in  engineering  synonymously  with  that 
of  mole,  and  is  used  to  designate  the  mass  of  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose  of  forming  harbours, 
landing-places,  or  other  similar  works. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Projecting  mole  erected  in  the  sea,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves. 

A  peer  [pier]  is  from  petra,  because  of  the  con- 
gestion of  great  stones  to  the  raising  up  of  such  a 
pile:  'tis  a  kind  of  small  artificial  creek  or  sinus,  as 
the  pier  of  Dover,  the  pier  of  Portland,  &c—  Gre- 
gory, Posthuma,  p.  328  :  1640. 

Pierce,  v.  a. 

1.  Penetrate  ;  enter;  force  a  way  into. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  chorus. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  which, 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows. — 1  Timothy,  vi.  10. 

With  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open'd  back  or  tender  side. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  182. 

2.  Touch  the  passions ;  affect. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  ? — 
She  read  them  in  my  presence, 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

Pierce,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  way  by  force  into  or  through  any 
thing. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened,  were  discharged  out  of 
muskets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of 
ships,  where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.— Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Strike  ;  move  ;  affect. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  ;  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Reqnicken'd.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

3.  Enter  ;  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning, 
than  himself  should  declare,  so  would  she  interpret 
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all  his  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  goodness.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  he  an  Israelite ;  but 
our  Saviour  piercing  deeper,  giveth  further  testi- 
mony of  him  than  men  could  have  done. — Booker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Affect  severe]}-. 

Pierceable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  pene- 
trated. 

A  shadie  prove  ... 
AVhose  loftie  trees  yclad  with  sommer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  star. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,7. 

Piercer,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  pierces,  bores,  or 
penetrates. 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  pcrser  and  pod. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

2.  In  Entomology.  Specially  applied  as  an 
English  equivalent  to  terebra  (borer),  or, 
the  present  term,  ovipositor;  part  with 
which  insects  perforate  bodies. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  English 
piercer,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  womb,  with  which  they  perforate 
the  tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the  hollow  of 
it,  inject  their  eggs  into  the  holes  they  have  made.— 
Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

Piercing-,  part.  adj.  Penetrating;  boring; 
perforating;  severe. 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility; 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 
They  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain 
up  the  poor.—  Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

The  moment  he  came  in  sight  of  her  stern,  hag- 
gard face— her  piercing  lurid  eyes  .  .  .  his  courage 
oozed— he  could  no  more  have  nerved  his  arm  against 
her  than  a  Thug  would  have  lifted  his  against  the 
dire  goddess  of  his  murderous  superstition.— Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '! 
Piercing-,  verbal  abs.  Penetration. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword;  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health.— Pro- 
verbs, xii.  18. 

Piercingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Piercing. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
piercingness  of  its  thought.  —  Derham,  Physico- 
Theology. 

Pietism,  s.  Habit,  temper,  doctrine,  system, 
or  condition  of  a  pietist. 

They  have  not  stuck  more  than  once  openly  to 
declare  in  their  meetings,  that  they  would  not  give 
over  till  they  had  driven  pietism  out  of  their  com- 
munity, root  and  branch.— Frey,  cited  by  Bishop 
Lavinyton,  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected,  p.  47. 

Pietist,  s.  One  of  a  sect  professing  great 
strictness  and  purity  of  life,  despising 
learning  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  breach,  that  ran  through  the  Lutheran 
churches,  appeared  at  first  openly  at  Hamburgh, 
where  many  wero  going  into  stricter  methods  of 
piety,  who  from  thence  were  called  Pietists— Bishop 
Burnet,  History  of  his  oivn  Time. 

There  is  a  new  sect  sprung  up  in  Switzerland, 
which  spreads  very  much  in  the  Protestant  cantons. 
The  professors  of  it  call  themselves  Pietists ;  and 
as  enthusiasm  carries  men  generally  to  the  like  ex- 
travagancies, they  differ  but  little  from  several 
sectaries  in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in 
general  to  great  refinements,  as  to  what  regards 
the  practice  of  Christianity.— Addison,  Remarks  on 
Italy. 

What  mention  is  there  ever  made  of  the  refined 
transports  of  seraphick  love,  and  all  the  other  fanci- 
ful abstractions  of  monastick  and  recluse  pietists! 
— Coventry,  Philemon,  conv.  i. 
Piety,  .v.   [Fr.  piete;  Lat.  pittas,  -atis,  from 
pius  =  pious.] 

1.  Discharge  of  duty  to  God. 

What  piety,  pity,  fortitude,  did  .(Eneas  possess  be- 
yond his  companions? — Peacham,  On  Poetry. 

Till  future  infancy,  baptized  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  and  old  in  piety. 

Prior,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Sherlock. 
There  be  who  faith 
Prefer,  and  piety  to  God. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  14"?. 
Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to 
see  their  servants  eminent  in  piety  as  themselves.— 
Law. 

2.  Discharge  of  duty  to  parents  or  those  in 
superior  relation. 

[Pope's]  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Swift. 


V  I  G  E 

Pig.  s.  [Dutch,  bigge  ;  in  A.S.  ?  perhaps  the 
first  element  in  pic-bred  (?  pig-bred)  = 
acorn,  mast  .  Connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
Keltic,  beag  =  little  ;  pigs,  or  little  pigs, 
being  the  young  of  sw  ine,  rather  than  sw  ine 
in  general.] 

1.  Young  sow  or  boar. 

Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Now  pig  it  is  a  meat,  and  a  meat  that  is  nourishing, 
and  may  be  longed  for, and  so,  consequently,  eaten; 
it  may  be  eaten,  very  exceedingly  well  eaten  ;  but  in 
the  Fair,  and  as  a  Bartholomew  pig,  it  cannot  be 
eaten  ;  for  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew  pig,  and 
to  eat  it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry,  and  you  make  the 
Fair  no  better  than  one  of  the  high  places. — S.  Jon- 
son,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i  G.   (Nares  by  If.  and  W.) 

Quod  datur  accipe :  when  the  pig  is  ottered  hold 
ope  the  poake. —  Withal's  Dictionary,  p.  57U:  1G34. 
(Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Terra  volat :  pigs  Hie  in  the  ayre  with  their  taylcs 
forward. — Ibid. 

Alba,  from  the  white  sow  named, 
That  for  her  thirty  sucking  pigs  was  famed. 

Power,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xii.  97. 

The  flesh-meats  of  an  easy  digestion,  are  pig, 
lamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

Pigs  may  fly ;  but  they  are  very  unlikely  birds.— 
Current  Proverb. 

Down  the  river  there  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig  with  vast  celerity  ; 
And  swimming,  he  cut  his  own  throat  all  the  while, 
And  the  Devil  he  saw,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 

'There  goes  England's  commercial  prosperity!' 

The  Devil's  Walk. 

2.  Oblong  mass  of  umvrought  metal. 

A  hackney-coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought, 
And  then  a  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 
God  knows,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest  head. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 
[A  sow  of  iron  is  an  ingot.  Pano  di  metallo,  a  mass,  a 
sow,  or  ingot  of  metal.  (Florio.)  When  the  Furnace 
in  which  iron  is  melted  is  tapped  the  iron  is  allowed 
to  run  in  one  main  channel,  called  the  soiv,  out  of 
which  a  number  of  smaller  streams  are  made  to  run 
at  right  angles.  These  are  compared  to  a  set  of  pigs 
sucking  their  dam,  and  the  iron  is  called  sow  and 
pig  iron  respectively.  Probably  the  likeness  was 
suggested  by  the  word  soiv  having  previously  signi- 
fied an  ingot.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology.'] 
Pig.  v.  n.    Farrow ;  bring  pigs. 

In  Betty  rushed,  with  comfortable  news— 
'  Sir,  sir,  I  wish  you  joy— I  wish  you  joy, 
Madame  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy, 
As  fine  as  ever  stood  on  shoes.' . . . 
Soon  happy  Hetty  came  again, 
Blowing  with  all  her  might  and  main — 
'  A  fine  young  lady  to  the  world  is  come, 
Squalling  away  just  as  I  left  the  room  ; 

Sir,  this  is  better  than  a  good  estate  ' 

'  Humph  !'  quoth  the  happy  man,  and  scratched  his 
pate. . . . 

Just  as  the  sweet  soliloquy  was  ended, 
He  found  affairs  not  greatly  mended  ; 
For  in  bounced  Bet,  her  rump  with  rapture  jigging— 

'  Another  daughter,  Sir !— a  charming  child  -' 

'  Another  ! '  cried  the  man,  with  wonder  wild  ; 
'  Zounds !  Betty,  ask  your  mistress  if  she's  pigging.' 
Dr.  U'olcot,  (Peter  Pindar),  The  Gentleman 
and  his  Wife. 

Pigeon,  s.  [Fr. ;  see  also  extract  from 
Wedgwood.  The  French  name  has  en- 
croached upon  the  English  one  largely.  In 
all  the  allied  languages  the  predominating 
name  is  taube  (German)  ;  duif  (Dutch)  ; 
due  (Danish)  ;  dufoa  (Swedish),  for  all  the 
species.  In  English  it  is  limited,  as  the 
second  element  in  a  compound,  to  the 
stock-i/oues,  ring-doves,  and  turtle- f/oi-es  ; 
being,  when  used  as  a  synonym  for  pigeon, 
rhetorical.]  Native  bird  of  the  genus  Co- 
lumba;  especially  Columba  livia. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.—  Genesis,  xv.  9. 
This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 
Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  lost  a  piece  of  her 
tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  rowing 
with  all  their  might,  tliey  passed  safe,  only  the  end 
of  their  poop  was  bruised. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Fix'd  in  the  mast,  the  feather'd  weapon  stands, 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  (ICS. 
The  tamo  pigeon,  and  all  its  beautiful  varieties, 
derive  their  origin  from  one  species,  the  rock 
pigeon. . .  .  The  varieties  produced  from  the  domes- 
tic pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  extremely  ele- 
gant; these  are  distinguished  by  names  expressive 
of  their  several  properties,  such  as  tumblers,  car- 
riers, Jacobines,  croppers,  powters,  runts,  turbits, 
owls,  nuns,  kc— Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol.  i. 
p.  386:  1812. 
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The  rock  dove, ...  in  its  wild  and  natural  state, 
inhabits  rocks  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  it  lives  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The 
rock  dove,  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  stock  dove 
[Columba -lEneas],  was  called  Columba  livia,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lighter  or  more  livid  blue  colour. ...  A 
reference  to  our  domestic  pigeons,  and  to  some  of 
the  varieties  rendered  permanent  by  restriction, 
will  follow  the  description  of  the  wild  rock  dove. . . . 
Of  the  rock  dove,  and  its  descendants  among  our 
dove-house  pigeons,  it  is  remarked  that  they  very 
seldom  or  never  roost  on  trees,  or  even  settle  oil 
them,  unless  wounded  by  shot,  or  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  . . .  The  stock  dove,  on  the  contrary, 
roosts  and  lives  almost  exclusively  in  the  wood.  . . . 
One  of  the  first  consequences  of  domestication  ...  is 
the  production  of  various  colours. .  .  .  The  changes, 
however,  of  some  fancy  pigeons  are  not  confined  to 
the  feathers,  but  modifications  in  form  are  effected 
even  in  the  bones.  A  comparison  of  the  short-faced 
tumbler  with  the  carrier,  the  dragon,  or  the  powter, 
exhibits  the  first  named  with  a  very  small  round 
head,  and  a  short,  straight,  conical  beak,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  beaks  of  the 
others  measure  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  with  a 
proportionately*  elongated  head. — Yarrell,  History 
of  British  Birds. 

It  is  under  this  variety  that  we  include  not  only 
the  common  pigeon,  or  inhabitants  of  the  dove-cot, 
but  all  those  numerous  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently termed,  races  of  domesticated  pigeons,  so 
highly  prized  and  fostered  with  so  much  care  by  the 
amateur  breeder  or  pigeon-fancier. . . .  Among  the 
numerous  varieties  cultivated  by  the  pigeon-fancier, 
the  following  list  embraces  such  as  are  held  in  pecu- 
liar estimation  :  the  Roman,  Rough-footed,  Crested. 
Barbary,  Jacobine,  Laced  Turbit,  Broad-tailed  and 
Narrow-tailed  Shaker,  Tumbler,  Helmet,  Turkish 
or  Persian,  Carrier,  Horseman.  Powter,  Smiter, 
Turner,  and  Spot  pigeons. — Selby,  in  Naturalist's 
Library,  Pigeons. 
[Pigeon. — From  Latin  pipire,  Italian  pipiare,pigiolare, 
to  peep  or  cheep  as  a  young  bird,  are  Latin  pipio,  a 
young  pigeon,  Italian  pippione,  piccione, pigione,  a 
pigeon.  Modern  Greek  mn-ici^u,  to  chirp;  nnriviov, 
a  young  dove.  In  the  same  way  from  Magyar 
pipigni,  pipelni,  to  peep  or  cheep,  pipe,  pipbk,  a 
chicken,  gosling;  and  here  also  the  same  metaphor, 
by  which  a.  pigeon  is  made  to  signify  a  dupe,  gives 
pipe-ember  (ember,  man),  as  French  blancbec,  be- 
jaune,  a  booby;  a  young  bird  being  taken  as  the 
type  of  simplicity.  Italian  pippione,  a  silly  gull,  one 
that  is  soon  caught  and  trepanned;  pippionare,Xr> 
pigeon,  to  gull  one.  (Florio.)  —  \Y  edywood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

See  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  covered  with  both 
sexes,  like  the  outside  of  a pigeon-lwuse. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

This  building  was  design'd  a  model, 
Or  of  a  pigeon-liouse  or  oven, 

To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Swift. 
2.  Simpleton ;  gull ;  person  taken  by  gam- 
blers :  (opposed  to  Rook). 

Paltry  prints  in  a  bachelor's  lodging;  a  collection 
of  canes  and  cherry-sticks;  half  a  dozen  letters  in 
ill-spent  French  from  a  'figurante';  some  long- 
legged  horses,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  lose  a  race; 
that  damnable  Betting-Book;  and — 'sic  transit 
gloria ' — down  sweeps  some  hawk  of  a  Levy,  on  the 
wings  of  an  IO  U,  and  not  a  feather  is  left  of  the 
pigeon  .' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  oh.  xxiv. 

Pigeonhearted.  adj.    Timid  ;  frightened. 

I  never  saw  such  pigeon-hearted  people:  what 
drum?  what  danger?  who's  that  that  shakes  be- 
hind there?— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim. 

Pigeonhole,  s. 

1.  Small  compartment  or  partition  in  a  case 
for  papers. 

Abbe  Sieyes  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full  of 
constitutions  ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and 
numbered. — Burke. 

Black  ink  and  red  ink,  pounce,  wafers,  wax,  pens, 
seals,  imbibing  paper,  rulers,  files,  were  all  there; 
pegs  for  hats,  shelves  and  hooks,  pigeon-holes  full  of 
samples  of  sugar,  of  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  the 
like  :  all  the  dull  paraphernalia  of  a  trader's  elabora- 
tory. — Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Ship-Cliandler. 

2.  Title  of  an  old  English  game;  so  called 
from  the  arches  in  the  machine,  through 
which  balls  were  rolled,  resembling  the 
cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

Threepence  I  lost  at  ninepins  ;  but  I  got 
Six  tokens  towards  that  at  pigeon-holes. 

The  Antipodes :  1G3S. 

Pigeonlivered.  adj.    Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle. 
1  am  pigeonliverd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  2 

Pigeonsfoot  s.  Native  plant  so  called ; 
Geranium  columbinum ;  dovesfoot. 

It  is  commonly  called  in  Latin  Pes  Colnmbinus; 
in  High  Dutch,  Scarter  Kraut;  in  Low  Dutch, 
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Duyven  voet ;  in  French,  Pied  de  pigeon  :  hereupon 
it  may  be  called  Geranium  columbinum  ;  in  English 
doves-foot  and  pigeonsfoot :  of  Dioscorides,  Gera- 
nium alterum  ;  of  some  Pulmonia  and  Gruina.  — 
Gerarde,  BerbaU,  p.  9:58. 
Pigface.  s.  Australian  fruit  so  called  by  the 
English.    See  extract. 

The  natives  of  Australia  eat  the  fruit  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  pequilaterale  (pigfaces  in  Oanagoug). 
The  seed  vessel  of  this  plant  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  green  colour, 
and  somewhat  obconical.  The  pulp  is  sweetish  and 
saline. — IAndley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Pigfaced.  adj.  Having  the  face,  or  resem- 
bling that,  of  a  pig. 

Farther  on,  where  the  street  widened  into  the 
ample  village-green,  rose  the  more  pretending  fa- 
l>rirs  which  lodged  the  attractive  forms  of  the  Mer- 
maid, the  Norfolk  Giant,  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  the 
Spotted  Boy,  and  the  Calf  with  Two  Heads—  Lord 
Lylton,  What  ivill  he  do  with  it  ?  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Piggln.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with  the 
Keltic  beag  =  little.]    Small  vessel  with  a 
handle  for  holding  liquids. 

Of  drinking  cups  divers  sorts  we  have  :  some  of 
elm  :  .  .  .  broad-mouthed  dishes,  noggins,  whiskins, 
piggins. — Haywood,  Drunkard  Opened,  etc.  p.  45  : 
1635. 

Pigheaded,  adj.  Having  a  large  head ;  stupid. 
Come  forward ;  you  should  be  some  dull  trades- 
man by  your  pig-headed  sconce  now,  that  think 
there's  nothing  good  any  where,  but  what's  to  be 
sold. — B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Pight.   See  Pitch. 

Pigment,  s.  [Lat.  pigmentum  =  paint,  co- 
louring matter  ;  from  root  of  pingo  =  I 
paint ;  pass.  part,  pictus  =  painted  ;  pic- 
tura  =  picture.] 

1.  Colouring  material. 

Artificial  enticements,  and  provocations  of  ges- 
tures, clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  cxornations. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  471. 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  think  that  ever  they 
had  faces  to  daub  with  these  beastly  pigments. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  b.  iv. 

Consider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
black  pigments,  and  the  comparative  diaphaneity  of 
white  bodies.— Boyle. 

2.  See  Pigmentum. 

Pigmental,  adj.  Relating  to,  conr.ectcd  with, 
constituted  by,  a  pigment. 

On  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
deepest-tinted  races  existing  in  the  islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
such— those  most  entitled  to  be  termed  aborigines. 
The  Hindoos,  by  the  same  pigmental  test,  would  be 
deemed  older  than  theParsee  or  Mahometan  natives 
of  Hindostan,  as  history,  indeed,  testifies.   In  extra- 
tropical  latitudes,  human  generations  may  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  the  same  duration  of  time  as 
in  tropical  ones,  without  further  deepening  or  de- 
velopment of  pigment  than  such  diminishing  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  may  effect.— Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  615. 
Pigmentum.  s.    Latin  and  original  form  of 
Pigment,  which,  in  Anatomy  and  Eth- 
nology, is  the  commoner  word.  It  may  mean 
the  colouring  matter  of  any  tissue.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  connected  w  ith  nigrum  =  black, 
and  applied  to  the  rete  nntcosum  of  the  skin 
of  blacks,  and  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eve. 
Many  of  the  deepest-seated  and  first-formed  cells 
contain  coloured  particles  or  pigment,  constituting 
the  'rete  mucosum,'  or  'malpighian  layer.'  This 
pigment,  combined  with  the  cells  constituting  the 
hairs  or  spines,  gives  the  characteristic  colour  of  the 
quadruped,  and  seems  to  affect  the  derm  itself.  It 
rarely  manifests,  in  mammals,  the  bright  and  pure 
colours  noticed  in  the  skin  of  birds  ;  but  to  the  face 
of  certain  baboons  it  may  give  a  red,  blue,  or  violet 
tint.    In  quadrupeds  with  circumscribed  patches  of 
black  hair  a  deposition  of  dark  pigmentum  may  be 
traced  in  the  corium  above  the  sheaths  whence  the 
black  hairs  grow. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  614. 
Pigmy,  s.    See  Pygmean,  Pygmy. 
Pignut,  s.    Edible  tuberous  root  of  a  native 
plant  so  called  from  the  notion  that  pigs 
root  up  and  eat  it;  earth-nut;  the  plant 
itself,  Bunium  flexuosum,  and  (rare)  Bu- 
nium  (carum)  bulbo-castaneum. 
I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pignuts. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 
Carum  bulbocastum,  the  pignut  of  the  English,  is 
quite  wholesome. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Pigsney.  s.  [A.S.piga;  Danish,  pige  =  girl, 
maid ;  Swedish,  piha.~] 
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1.  Word  of  endearment. 
What  prate  ye,  pretty  pyggysny. 

Skellon,  Poems,  p.  259. 
Miso,  mine  own  pigsnie,  thou  shalt  have  news  of 
Damcetas.        Sir  P.  Sidney,  A  rcadia,  p.  277. 

(Xares  by  H.  &  \V.) 
Pretty  diminutives,  pleasant  names,  may  be  in- 
vented ;  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney, 
kid,  honey ! — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p. 527. 

2.  Eye  of  a  woman. 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part 
Than  love  of  you  shake  off  my  heart. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  559. 

Pigtail. 

1 .  Cue ;  hair  tied  behind  in  a  ribbon  so  as  to 
resemble  the  tail  of  a  pig. 

God  blessthe  guards!  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff ; 
God  bless  their  pigtails!  though  they're  now  cut  off. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Imitation  of  Fitzgerald. 

There  may  be  more  pathos  in  the  fall  of  a  collar, 
or  the  curl  of  a  lock,  than  the  shallow  think  for. 
Should  we  be  so  apt  as  we  are  now  to  compassionate 
the  misfortunes,  and  to  forgive  the  insincerity  of 
Charles  I.,  if  his  pictures  had  portrayed  him  in  a 
bob-wig  and  a  pig-tail?  Vandyke  was  a  greater 
sophist  than  Hume. — Lord  Lytton,Pelham,  ch.xliv. 

2.  Kind  of  twisted  tobacco. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Grattan,  prebendary  of 
Clonmethan,  my  silver  box  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Corke  was  presented  to  me ;  in  which  I 
desire  the  said  John  to  keep  the  tobacco  he  usually 
cheweth,  called  pigtail.— Swift's  Will. 

Used  equivocally. 

His  head  was  turned  ;  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pig  tail  till  he  died.  T.  Hood. 

Pigwidgeon.  s.  This  word  is  used  by  Dray- 
ton as  the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of 
cant  word  for  anything  petty  or  small.  So 
it  stands  in  Johnson.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  mere  fairylike  pettiness  was 
what  Cleaveland  would  care  to  charge  the 
Scotch  with. 

In  Drayton,  Pigwiggen  intrigues  with 
Queen  Mab,  wife  of  Oberon.  He  is,  doubt- 
less, small.  Oberon,  maddened  by  jea- 
lousy— 

An  acorn-cup  he  getteth ; 
"Which  soon  he  taketh  by  the  stalk, 
About  his  head  he  lets  it  walk, 
Nor  doth  he  any  creature  balk, 
But  lays  on  all  he  meeteth. 

Nymphidia,  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 

A  wasp,  a  glow-worm,  a  bee,  are  all  mis- 
taken for  Pigwiggen.  Then,  as  Oberon 
rides  an  ant,  it  is  just  possible  that,  if 
Cleaveland  wrote  from  memory,  the  term 
myrmidon  may  have  suggested  the  epithet. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  at- 
tributes of  Pigwiggen  were  those  of  the 
cuckoo,  or  cuckold-maker. 

In  a  recent  novel,  '  Reuben  Medlicot,' 
one  of  the  characters  is pigwidgeoned,  i.e. 
is  supplanted  in  his  patron's  favour  by  an 
artful  intruder. 

Another  view.    The  following  extract 

from  Hudibras — 

Whose  religion 
Like  Mahomet's,  was  ass  and  ividgeon, 
indicates  hybrid  or  mongrel  as  an  approxi- 
mate synonym. 

Where  is  the  Stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease ; 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pigwidgeon  myrmidons  as  they? 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 

Pika.  s.  [Tungusian,  from  the  parts  about 
Lake  Baikal.]    In  Zoology.    Rodent  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Lagomys ;  species  Alpina. 
The  molars  are  not  numerous  in  any  rodent;  the 
hare  and  rabbit  have  six  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  five  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  pika  has  five  in  the  upper  and  live  in  the  lower. 
The  squirrels  have  five  in  the  upper  and  four  in  the 
lower.   The  families  of  the  dormice,  the  porcupines, 
the  spring-rats,  the  octodonts,  the  chinchillas,  and 
the  cavies,  have  four  molars  on  each  side,  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

Pike.  s.    [Fr.  pique.~\ 

1.  Long  lance,  formerly  used  by  foot  soldiers 
to  repel  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
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Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  V.  5. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

They  closed,  and  locked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their 
pikes  they  strained  in  both  hands  and  therewith 
their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end  of  the  pike 
against  the  right  foot,  the  other  breast  high  against 
the  enemy. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike ; 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2, 361. 

2.  Fork  used  in  husbandry ;  pitchfork. 

A  rake  for  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 
A  pike  to  pike  them  up  handsome  to  drio. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rakes ;  for  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  for 
revenge. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

3.  Peak  ;  point.  Obsolete. 

The  whole  compass  of  this  mountain  is  esteemed 
to  be  about  160  miles.  The  high  pique  or  peer  there- 
of is  properly  called  Athos.— iS'ir  P.  Rycaut,  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  217. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  Parliament  of  Westminster, 
anno  1463.  Ap.  29, '  that  no  man  weare  shoes  or  boots, 
hnvingpikes  passing  two  inches  in  length.'— Bryant, 
Observations  on  Rowley's  Poems. 

4.  One  of  two  iron  sprigs  between  which  any 
article  to  be  turned  is  fastened. 

Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  lathe  with  rasping, 
they  pitch  between  the  pikes. — Moxon. 

5.  Large  cock  of  hay. 

Pike.  s.  Native  fish,  with  a  projecting  pike- 
like jaw,  and  of  great  voracity,  of  the 
genus  Esox  ;  species,  lucius. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters  : 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  the  pike  to  be  the  longest 
lived  of  any  fresh  water  fish,  and  yet  he  computes  it 
to  be  not  usually  above  forty  years;  and  others  think 
it  not  to  be  above  ten  years :  he  is  a  solitary,  melan- 
choly and  bold  fish  ;  he  breeds  but  once  a  year,  and 
his  time  of  breeding  or  spawning  is  usually  about 
the  end  of  February,  or  somewhat  later,  in  March, 
as  the  weather  proves  colder  or  warmer :  and  his 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus ;  a  he  and  a  she  pike  will 
usually  go  together  out  of  a  river  into  some  ditch  or 
creek,  and  there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and  the 
melter  hovers  over  her  all  the  time  she  is  casting  her 
spawn,  but  touches  her  not.— I.  Walton,  Complete 
Angler. 

In  a  pond  into  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
two  pikes,  upon  drawing  it  some  years  afterwards 
there  were  left  no  fish,  but  the  pikes  grown  to  a 
prodigious  size,  having  devoured  the  other  fish  and 
their  numerous  spawn. — Sir  M.Hale. 

Swift  trouts  diversified  with  crimson  stains, 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery  plains. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

He  fed  upon  whate'er  was  offered,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  157. 

According  to  the  common  saying,  these  fish  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1537.  They  were  so  rare  that  a  pike  was  sold  for 
double  the  price  of  a  house-lamb  in  February,  and  a 
pickerel  for  more  than  a  fat  capon.  How  far  this 
may  be  depended  on,  I  cannot  say,  for  this  fish  is 
mentioned  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  printed  in  the 
year  1496. . . .  Great  numbers  of  pike  were  dressed 
in  the  year  1466,  at  the  great  feast  given  by  George 
Nevil,  Archbishop  of  York. — Pennant,  British  Zoo- 
logy, vol.  iii.  p.  425  :  1812. 

Bloch  says  the  young  reach  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  the  first  year;  twelve  to  fourteen  the 
second;  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  the  third;  and 
there  are  proofs  on  record,  that  from  this  last  size, 
pike,  if  well  supplied  with  food,  will  grow  at  the  rate 
of  four  pounds'  weight  every  year,  for  six  or  seven 
successive  years.  Rapid  growth  requires  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  corresponding  proportion  of  food,  and 
the  pike  has,  always  been  remarkable  for  extraordi- 
nary voracity. — Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

He  dined  daily  at  the  club  with  .  .  .  and  old 
Colonel  Oramley,  with  jaws  like  a  pike.— Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs. 

Piked,  adj.  Sharp ;  acuminated  ;  ending  in 
a  point. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
piked  man  of  countries. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 
Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long.— Camden,  Remains. 

Pikelet.       Thin  broad  crumpet. 

The  extract  from  Cotgrave  suggests  a 
Welsh  origin.  The  Editor  considers  the 
second  element  English ;  admitting  that  it 
may  have  passed  from  the  English  to  the 
Welsh  and  back  again.  Baccles,  or  bachles, 
is  provincial  and  archaic  for  pancake.  It 
is  Norse  rather  than  German. 
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Bakkels  is  the  Norse  name  of  the  ordi- 
nary Shrove  Tuesday  pancake.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, the  abstract  singular  (a  Norse  form) 
in  -se  (bakkelse  =  baking)  rather  than  a 
plural  -s. 

Pikelet  is  an  Eastern  (Lincolnshire),  as 
well  as  Western  County,  name. 

At  Eton,  Shrove  Tuesday,  three  genera- 
tions ago,  was  called  Bacchus  Tuesday ; 
and  copies  of  verses  called  Bacchusses 
were  written  on  the  occasion  and  hung  up 
in  the  College  Hall. 

The  Editor  remembers,  at  least,  two  old 
Etonians,  speaking  of  Bacchus  Tuesday  as 
a  reality — the  late  Provost  of  King's,  Dr. 
Thackeray,  and  Dr.  Keate.  Probably, 
younger  men  than  these  may  be  referred 
to  by  others. 

The  (hypothetical)  etymology  is,  per- 
haps, published  now  for  the  first  time.  If 
the  Eton  one  was  connected  with  the  bake- 
house rather  than  with  the  god  of  wine,  a 
tradition  as  to  its  origin  may  have  sur- 
vived. 

If  this  view  be  true,  barrapyclas  =  bread- 
backles. 

Popelin,  in.  A  little  finicall  darling.  Popelins. 
Soft  cake,  made  of  flower  kneaded  with  iniike,  sweet 
butter,  and  yolks  of  eggs,  and  fashioned  and  but- 
tered like  our  Welch  barrapyclas. — Cotgrave. 

Whenever  he  smiled,  he  crumpled  up  his  broad 
face  like  an  half-toasted  pikelet. — A.Seward,  Letters, 
v.  15. 

Pikeruan.  s. 

1.  Soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed 
against  the  enemy.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Miner  working  with  a  pike  or  crowbar. 

'  My  missus  told  it  me  at  the  pit-head,  when  she 
brought  my  breakfast,'  said  apikeman  to  his  comrade, 
and  he  struck  a  vigorous  blow  at  the  broadseam  on 
which  he  was  working.  —  B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Pikestaff,  s.    Wooden  pole  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  what 
mixture  it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lours, 
t'other  steals  a  kind  look. — Tatler. 

In  the  following  extract  it  means  call  a 
thing  by  the  right  name  :  (as, '  Call  a  spade 
n  spade'). 

Oh  Ireland!  oh,  my  country!  (for  I  make  little 
doubt  that  I  am  descended  from  Brian  Boru  too) 
when  will  you  acknowledge  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  and  call  a  pikestaff  a  pikestaff/ — Thackeray, 
Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xvii. 

Pilaster,  s.  [Fr.  pilastre  ;  Italian,  pilastro.~] 
Square  column,  sometimes  insulated,  but 
oftener  set  within  a  wall,  and  only  showing 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

Pilasters  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slender,  lest 
they  resemble  pillars;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross, 
lest  they  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges. — Sir 
II.  Wot  ton.  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  713. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  a  new  frontispiece  is  seen, 
joined  to  the  great  pilasters  each  side  of  the  stage.— 
Dryden,  Albion  and  Albanius,  frontispiece. 

Clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That  laid  with  bits  of  rustick  makes  a  front. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  S3. 

Pilch.  .?.  [A.S.  pylca,  pylce,  pylece.~]  Cloak 
or  coat  of  skins  ;  furred  gown. 

I'll  beat  five  pounds  out  of  his  leather  pilch. 

Decker,  Satiromasli.v:  1G02. 
A  grey  furred  coat,  or  pilch.— Blount,  Ancient 
Tenures,  p.  38. 

Pilchard,  s.  Native  fish  akin  to  the  herrings, 
of  the  genus  Clupea  (pilchardus).  The 
statement  in  the  extract  from  Yarrell  as  to 
its  connection  with  pelzer  must  be  read 
backwards ;  the  German  word,  according 
to  Nemnich,  is  from  the  English :  '  To 
this  [i.e.  the  Clupea  alosa  or  shad],  or, 
perhaps,  on  better  grounds,  to  the  Clupea 
harengus,  we  may  refer  the  Harengus 
minor,  or  Pilchardus  of  Willoughby,  the 
pilchard.  It  appears  in  Schonevelde  as 
the  pelzer,  which  seems  an  improper  pro- 
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nunciation  of  the  English  pilchard.'  (Ca- 
tholicon,  under  Clupea.)  Wedgwood  con- 
nects it  with  Sard  and  Sardine. 

Fools  arc  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to 
herrings.— Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

The  pilchard  appears  in  vast  shoals  off  the  Cornish 
roasts  about  the  middle  of  July,  disappearing  the 
beginning  of  winter,  yet  sometimes  a  few  return 
again  after  Christmas.  .  .  .  The  approach  of  the 
pilchard  is  known  by  much  the  same  signs  as  those 
that  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  herring.  Persons 
called  in  Cornwall  huers,  are  placed  on  the  cliffs,  to 
point  to  the  boats  stationed  off  the  land  the  course 
of  the  lish. — Pennant,  British  Zoology,  p.  453 :  1812. 

Our  term  pilchard  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
peltzer,  a  name  by  which  this  fish  was  known  to 
some  early  northern  continental  authors.  A  few 
pilchards  make  their  appearance  occasionally  in  the 
Forth  about  October,  generally  preceding  the  her- 
rings ;  but  the  great  shoals  appear  to  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  our  south-western  shores.  They  are 
seldom  seen  east  of  Devonshire ;  but  in  August,  1S34, 
a  shoal  of  pilchards  were  observed  in  Poole  Har- 
bour, and  so  many  fish  were  taken  that  they  were 
sold  in  the  market  at  a  penny  a  dozen.  In  May 
1838  I  obtained  one  pilchard  in  the  Thames. — Yar- 
rell, History  of  British  Pishes. 

Written  pitcher. 

Papers  ...  to  make  winding-sheets  in  Lent  for 
pitchers.— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Pilcher.  s.    Pilch  :  (in  the  extract  it  seems 
to  mean  anything  covered  with  fur). 

Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pitcher  by 
the  ea.rs?—ShakeS2Jear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

Pile.  s.    [Lat.  pilus.~\ 
I.  11  air. 

Yonder's  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face ; 
his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but 
his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare.— Sliakespear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  iv.  5. 

•2.  Hairy  surface  ;  nap. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured  ; 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet. — Grew. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  b.  i 

Pile.  s.    [Ij&t.  pilum ;  German,  pfeil.~] 

1.  Head  of  an  arrow. 

When,  on  his  haire-plumed  helmet's  crest,  the 
dart  first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stueke  the  Steele  pile, 

making  way 
Quite  through  his  skull. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long, 
The  pile  was  of  a  horsefly's  tongue, 
Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

2.  One  side  of  a  coin  ;  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, a  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions  than  take  them  up  so. — 
Locke. 

Pile.  s.  [Lat.j9?7a  ;  A.S.  pil.~\ 
J.  Strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground  to  make  a  firm  foundation. 

The  bridge  the  Turks  before  broke  by  plucking 
up  of  certain  piles,  and  taking  away  of  the  planks. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

If  the  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  strengthens 
it  by  driving  in  piles. — Moxon. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are. — Locke. 

2.  Heap;  accumulation. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanns,  iii.  1. 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while;  pray  give  me  it, 
I'll  carry 't  to  the  pile.  Id.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion !  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

By  the  water  passing  through  the  stone  to  its 
perpendicular  intervals,  was  brought  thither  all  the 
metallic,  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as  that 
which  lies  only  in  an  undigested  and  confused  pile. 
—  Woodward. 

3.  Funeral  pile. 

AVoe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  great. — Ezekiel,  xxiv.  9. 

In  Alexander's  time,  the  Indian  philosophers, 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their  funeral 
pile  without  any  visible  concern. — Collier,  Essays, 
On  the  Value  of  Life. 

The  wife,  and  counsellor,  and  priest, 
Who  served  him  most  and  loved  him  best, 
Prepare  and  light  his  fuu'ral  fire, 
And  cheerful  on  thepiteexmre.  Prior,  Alma, nAM. 
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4.  Large  building  or  block  of  buildings ; 
edifice. 

The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fixed  her  stately  height. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  722. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Fancy  brings  the  vanisli'dpiZcs  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Jervas. 
No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise, 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  tho  skies.  Sicift,  Miscellan:es. 

Pile.  v.  a. 

1.  Heap;  coacervate. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  piled  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Let  them  pull  all  about  my  ears ;  present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels, 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  downs tretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

Against  beleaguer'd  heaven  the  giants  move; 
Hills  piled  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Men  piled  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies. 

Addison. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all  those 
heaps  of  comments  which  are  piled  so  high  upon 
authors  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  clear  the 
text  from  the  rubbish. — Felton. 

Its  wheels  are  solid  clouds,  azure  and  gold, 
Such  as  the  genii  of  the  thunder-storm 
Pile  on  the  floor  of  the  illumined  sea 
When  the  sun  rushes  under  it. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  Fill  with  something  heaped. 

Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the  sides 
with  great  wedges  of  gold.—  Abbot,  Description  of 
the  World. 

Plicated,  adj.    Having  the  form  of  a  cover 
or  hat. 

A  pileated  echinus  taken  up  with  different  shells 
of  several  kinds. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Pilement.  Accumulation. 

What  ?  had  he  nought,  whereby  he  might  be 
known, 

But  costly  inlements  of  some  curious  stone  ? 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  ii.  2. 

Piles,  s.  pi.    In  Medicine.  Haemorrhoids. 
Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the  hu- 
mours towards  that  part,  to  procure  the  piles,  which 
seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  head. — Arbuthnot. 

Pilework.  s.  In  Archeology  and  Ethnoloyy 
Name,  of  recent  origin,  applied  to  certain 
forms  of  building  where  the  house,  sur> 
rounded  by  water,  stands  upon  a  found*; 
tion  of  piles.  Its  special  application  is  to 
certain  subaqueous  remains  in  the  Swiss 
Lakes. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1S53  . . .  the  water 
in  the  lakes  [of  Switzerland]  fell  much  below  its 
ordinary  level. ...  In  the  course  of  this  dredging 
[the  inhabitants]  . . .  found  great  numbers  of  piles 
of  deer-horns,  and  also  some  implements. . . .  Similar 
investigations  in  other  lakes  have  proved  that  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  constructed  some, 
at  least,  of  their  dwellings  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  . . .  The  dwellings  of  the  Gauls  are  described 
as  having  been  circular  huts,  built  of  wood  and  lined 
withmud.  The  huts  of  the  pileworks  were  probably 
of  a  similar  nature. . . .  About  forty  lioman  coins 
have  also  been  found  at  the  small  island  on  the  Lake 
of  Brienne.  After  this  period  we  find  no  more  evi- 
dence of  lake-habitations  on  a  large  scale.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  few  fishermen  may  have  lin- 
gered on  the  half-destroyed  platf  rms,  but  the  wants 
and  habits  of  tho  people  had  changed,  and  the  age 
of  the  Swiss  pileworks  was  at  an  end. — Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, Pre-historic  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient 
Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern 
Savages. 

Pilewort.  s.  Native  plant  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  root  to  piles  (hemorrhoids)  ; 
Ranunculus  ficaria;  sometimes  improperly 
called  the  smaller  celandine.  The  true  ce- 
landine is  akin  to  the  poppies. 
Pilfer,  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  pelfrer.]  Steal ;  gain  by- 
petty  robbery. 

They  not  only  steal  from  each  other,  but  pilfer 
away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  strangers  as 
do  land.— Abbot. 
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He  would  not  piV/er  the  victory ;  and  the  defeat 
was  easy. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  piifer  cloth  or  bread. 
As  meanly  plunder,  as  they  bravely  fought.  Pope. 
Pilfer,  r.  n.    Practise  petty  theft. 
Pilferer.  s.    One  who  pilfers. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers  ?  Promote  those  charities  which  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  and  workhouses. 
— Bishop  Atterbury,  Sermons. 

To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim, 
Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iii.  87. 

Pilfering:,  part.  adj.    Practising  petty  theft. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe.  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton,  Comus,  502. 

Every  string  is  told, 
For  fear  some  pilfring  hand  should  make  too  bold.  ■ 

Dryden. 

Pilfering-,  verbal  abs.    Petty  theft. 

Tour  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
For  pilfer ings,  and  most  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Pilfery.        Petty  theft. 

A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  piece  of  pilfery,  the 
fox  denies,  aud  the  ape  tries  the  cause. — Sir  Jt. 
L'  Estrange. 

Pilgarlic.  s.  In  the  previous  editions  John- 
son's entry  is  '  Pilled-garlic\  his  explana- 
tion '  A  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow.' 
Todd  enters  the  simpler  form  '  PilgarUc,' 
but  with  a  reference  to  the  older  entry. 
He  then  gives  'A  pleasant  discourse  be- 
tvreene  the  authour  and  Pildgarlihe ;  where- 
in is  declared  the  nature  of  the  disease '  as 
the  title  of  a  work  published  4to,  1G19; 
and  adds  the  subjoined  quotation  : 

Fortune  favours  no  body  but  garlick,  nor  gnrlick 
neither  now. — Decker :  1612. 
Wedgwood  adds  : 

And  ye  shull  here  how  the  tapster  made  the  par- 
donere  pul  garlick  all  the  longe  nighte  till  it  was 
nere  day. — Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Merchant's  Second 
Tale. 

Upon  the  extract  from  Decker  Todd 
has  given  as  its  meaning  '  Poor,  forsaken 
wretch;'  inasmuch  as  a  note  by  Steevens 
upon 

You  have  made  good  work, 
You,  and  your  apron-men  ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
that  commentator,  quoting  Decker  as 
above,  to  the  effect  that  garlic,  once  much 
used  in  England,  had  gone  out  of  fashion, 
adds,  'hence,  perhaps,  the  cant  denomina- 
tion Pilgarlic,  for  a  deserted  fellow,  a  fellow 
left  to  suffer  without  friends  to  assist  him.' 
Collier's  note,  however,  entirely  overthrows 
this  view ;  Garlic  having  been  the  name 
of  a  dance. 

And  for  his  action  he  eclipseth  quite 
The  Jig  of  Garlic,  or  the  Punk's  delight. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet)^  Works,  p.  159. 
Mr.  Collier  continues  : — 
1  Greene's  Tu  Quoque  and  those  Garlic  Jigs '  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  extraordinarily  successful 
in  H.  Parrot's  '  Laquei  Ridiculosi,'  1613;  and  Dek- 
ker,  in  his  '  Satiromastix,'  1602,  calls  Ben  Jonson's 
'  strong  garlic  comedies.'  See,  also,  Robert  Taylor's 
'  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,'  1614,  where  Haddit  offer- 
ing a  piece  to  the  player,  and  wishing  to  recommend 
it,  says  '  Garlic  stinks  to  this.' — Note  on  the  Passage. 

Wedgwood,  noting  that  the  tapster  and 
his  paramour  were  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment for  which  the  pardoner  had  paid, 
considers  that  a  pillgarlic  is  one  who  en- 
dures hardships  and  ill-usage  while  others 
are  enjoying  themselves  at  his  expense. 
In  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  where  the  word  is 
noticed  more  than  once,  an  extract  from 
Skelton  favours  the  notion  that  it  sug- 
gested work  of  a  disagreeable  character,  to 
'pill  garlic'  and  to  'carry  sacks  to  the 
mill,'  being  associated  as  employments. 
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Of  the  disease  suggested  by  the  title  of 
the  dialogue  the  editor  can  say  nothing, 
having  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  the 
work.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  without 
an  inspection  of  it  (and  no  one  seems  to 
have  made  one)  the  most  plausible  expla-  | 
nations  are  but  guesswork. 
Pilgrim.  5.  [Italian,  pelegrino ;  Lat.  pere- 
grinus.]  Traveller;  wanderer:  (especially 
for  devotional  purposes). 

Two  pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's  grief  when  they  are  near  to 
part. — Drum  mond. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footstep 
from  an  ordinary  pilgrim's;  yet  they  should  know 
some  difference  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  tbe 
face  of  Venus. — Bishop  Stillingfteet. 

Like  pilgrims  to  In.'  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
TUe  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden. 

Pilgrim,  v.  n.    Wander;  ramble.  Hare. 

The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but 

pilgrims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon  all 

sorts  of  plants. — Grew. 
Pilgrimage,  s. 

1.  Long  journey;  travel:  (more  especially 
for  devotional  purposes). 

We  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  we?.ry  pilgrimage. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
Most  miserable  hour  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it. — Dryden, 
Translationof Duf resnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Time  irksomely  spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
Aud,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 

Pilgrimize.  v.  n.    Ramble  about  like  a  pil- 
grim. Hare. 

I'll  bear  thy  charges,  and  thou  wilt  but  pilgrimize 
it  along  with  me  to  the  land  of  Utopia. — B.  Jonson, 
The  Case  is  altered. 
Pill.  s.     [Lat.  pilula,  diminutive  of  pilus  = 
ball.] 

1.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and 
the  neck  shake. — Bacon,  Xatitral  and  Experimental 
History. 

\\  hen  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
The  oraculous  doctor's  mystick  bills, 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crashaic. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant. 

That  wheel  of  fops;  that  saunter  of  the  town! 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  231. 

Pill.  s.  Peel. 

Broom,  boys,  broom ; 

It  grows  on  yonder  hill ; 
It  bears  a  little  yellow  flower, 

Just  like  the  lemon  pill; 
Just  like  the  lemon  pill,  my  boys ! 

As  flavours  our  English  beer : 
So  let  us  all  sing  God  save  the  king, 

While  we  do  drink  goleer.  Harvest  Song. 

Pill.  r.  a.    [Fr.  piller.'] 

1.  Rob ;  plunder. 

That  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  go  into  no  chambre, 
or  logynge,  where  that  any  woman  lyeth  in  child- 
bedde,  her  to  robbe  ne  pylle  of  no  goods.— Statutes 
and  Ordinances  of  War,  sign.  C.  iii.:  1513. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill : 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill.  Spenser. 

The  commons  bath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  their  hearts.  Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law.  Id  ,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  1. 

He  who  pill'd  his  province  'scapes  the  laws, 
Aud  keeps  his  money  though  he  lost  his  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  Take  off  the  rind  or  outer  covering ;  strip 
off  the  bark ;  peel. 

Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  pilled 
white  streaks  in  them. — Genesis,  xxx.  37. 

Commons  are  always  bare,  pilled  and  shorn,  as 
the  sheep  that  feed  upon  them. — South,  Sermons, 
vii.  C9. 
Pill.  r.  n. 

1.  Be  stripped  away;  come  of  in  flakes  or 
scoriae. 

The  whiteness  pilled  away  from  his  eyes—  Tobit, 
xi.  13. 

2.  Commit  robbery. 

We  prowle,  poll,  and  pill. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  84. 
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Pillag-e.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Plunder;  something  got  by  plundering  or 
pilling. 

Others,  like  soldiers. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

2.  Act  of  plundering. 

Thy  sous  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
Pillage,  v.  a.    Plunder  ;  spoil. 

The  consul  Mummius,  after  having  l>eaten  their 
army,  took, pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city.— Arbuth- 
not,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measurts. 
Pillager,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  pillages; 
plunderer ;  spoiler. 

Jove's  seed,  the  pillager. 
Stood  close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Chapman. 
[He]  left  the  pillagers  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  controul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  i.  139. 
Pillar,  s.  [Fr.  pilier.] 

1.  Column. 

Pillars  or  columns  I  could  not  distinguish  into 
simple  and  compounded.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements 
of  Architecture. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus.  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  232. 

2.  Figuratively.  Supporter. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly,  that  will  not  stay; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IT.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
Note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 
I  charge  you  by  the  law. 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgement. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail  [ 

Cowper,  The  Task,  b.  ii. 
In  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  you  may  crush  America 
to  atoms  :  but  in  this  crying  injustice  [Stamp  Act] 
I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it.  In 
such  a  cause  even  your  success  would  be  hazardous. 
America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man  ; 
she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull 
down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace — to  sheathe  the  sword,  not  in  its  scab- 
bard, but  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  r — Lord 
Chatham. 

Pillar,  v.  a.    Supply  with,  support  by  means 

of,  pillars. 
Pillared,  part.  adj. 

1.  Supported  by  columns. 

If  this  fail, 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

Milton,  Comus,  597. 
A  pillar'd  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1106. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  column. 

Fired  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
The  infuriate  hill  shoots  forth  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Pilled-garlic.  s.    See  Pilgarlic. 
Piller.  s.  One  who  pills ;  plunderer  ;  robber. 
The  pillers,  the  pollers,  the  usurers.— Confutation 
of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  sign.  B.  vi. :  1546. 
Pillicock.  s. 

1.  In  the  following  extract  it  is  another  form 
of  Iii  Hi  cock,  a  word  generally  treated  as 
a  recent  name  for  a  kind  of  hat  with  a  low 
crown  and  loose  brims. 

Attired  in  a  plain  caftan  of  rough  wool,  with  a 
turban  of  the  kind  termed  pillicock  or '  wideawake,' 
and  with  his  royal  features  concealed  by  a  false  nose 
manufactured  from  paste-board, . . .  the  monarch  of 
Gengistan  was  one  day  wandering  in  the  beautiful 
pastoral  valley  of  Shortribs. — Sola,  Dutch  Pictures, 
The  Secret  of  Muley  Mogrebbin  Beg. 

2.  Name  of  an  individual  so  called  :  (if  so,  a 
proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name). 

Pillicock  sat  upou  Pillicock  hill, 
Halloo-loo-loo.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar,  in 
his  character  as  an  affected  madman.  It 
follows  a  sentence  in  which  Lear  speaks  of 
his  '  pelican  daughters.'  The  note  refers 
us  to  (in  Singer  and  Lloyd)  another  note 
upon  Turlygod,  in  the  same  play  (ii.  3), 
which,  referring  us  to  Cotgrave,  gives  us 
Turtlureau—mon  tur.  My  pellicock,  my  pretty 
knave. 
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Another  reference  is  to  Ilarsnet's  '  De- 
tection,' which  gives  us  the  name  Killicok 
as  that  of  a  devil  in  a  man  possessed. 

Another,  viz.,  Urquhart's  Translation  of 
Rabelais,  with  the  notes  of  the  edition  of 
1770,  gives  pillicock  in  the  text,  with  the 
explanation  in  a  note  that  it  translates 
pin,  or  pinne,  sensu  obsceno. 

A  reference  to  Minsheu  gives  the  same. 

The  doctrine  conveyed  by  the  present 
remarks  is  that  this  last  interpretation, 
probably  the  commonest,  is  at  best  (or 
worst)  a  second-hand  one ;  one  that  arose 
out  of  the  word  having  lost  its  sense  before 
it  became  current  in  our  literary  language. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  forthcoming 
doctrine,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
only  in  the  passage  from  Lear  that  even 
an  approximation  to  a  context  is  to  be 
found,  all  the  rest  being  mere  dictionary 
entries— a  matter  of  some  importance. 

A  reference  to  Grimm's  'Deutsche  My- 
thologie'  leads  us  to  another  train  of  j 
thought.    Here  the  list  of  the  elves  begins  j 
with  a  name  spelt  Pilwitz,  Pilewis,  Pilwiht, 
Pilliszot,  Pi/biz,  Bilwiz,  Bilwitz,  Pilbis,  I 
Pilbeis,  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  j 
plural,  Pelewysen,  Bihlweissen,  Bilbze  — 
all  being  High  German.    The  only  Low 
German  form  is  Belewitten.    This,  too,  is 
a  point  to  take  note  of. 

Word  for  word,  this  only  coincides  with 
Pillicock  in  its  first  compositional  element. 

Meaning  for  meaning,  the  first  thing  to 
be  said  is,  that  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Rabelais  and  Minsheu.  With  Cotgrave 
and  Harsnet  it  is,  at  least,  compatible. 

The  plural  forms  show  that  there  were 
more  Pilwitzes  than  one. 

An  extract  that  will  soon  show  itself  will 
show  that  there  was  a  female  Pilwitz. 

Some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  equivalents 
are  good  friends,  white  (observe  this) 
women ;  guede  holden,  witte  vrouwen,  this 
last  a  Low  German  form. 

The  Pilpispaum  (a  High  German  form) 
or  Pilpistree,  suggests  that  their  habita- 
tion was  the  woods. 

Is  Pilwitz  Pillicock  f  Numerous  as  are 
the  forms  of  the  German  word,  none  helps 
us  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
not  doing  so  is  recognized  by  no  one  more 
than  the  writer. 

The  fact  of  the  word  being,  in  the  main, 
High  German,  now  comes  in.  Pilwitz 
was,  originally,  a  Slavonic  elf ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  German  districts  are  on 
the  Slavonic  frontier,  the  name  is  common. 
The  rarity  of  the  Low  German  has,  inten- 
tionally, been  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  Slavonic  languages  generally  the 
root  b-l  =  white  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
Pilwitzes  have  been  called  witte  vrouwen. 

Lastly,  the  actual  Slavonic  words  vil- 
codlacus,  vilcodlaci  (Latinized  glosses), 
wlkodlac  (in  Bohemia) ;  vukodlac  (Servian), 
are  given  in  Grimm.  That  these  may  be 
connected  with  wlk,  the  root  of  wolf,  rather 
than  with  b-l  =  white,  is  admitted  ;  but  the 
doctrine  here  submitted  to  the  reader  is, 
that  it  is  out  of  such  confusions  that  ab- 
normal forms  have  arisen. 

The  Slavonic  origin  of  the  word  has  this 
import.  Two  purely  German  words  are 
less  likely  to  be  so  dissimilar  from  one 
another  as  Pillicock  and  Pilwitz,  than  two 
words  derived  from  a  third  language. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the 
passage  from  Lear  being  the  only  one 
Vol.  II. 
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wherein  there  was  a  context.  It  gave  us  1 
plus  the  simple  term  Pillicock,  the  combi- 
nation PillicocJis  hill.  Now,  premising 
that  Bulwech  is  treated  as  another  form  of 
Pilwitz,  just  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  all  the  forms  (a  few  out  of  many)  al- 
ready given,  Grimm  supplies  the  following : 

Da  kom  ich  an  Buluechsperg; 

Da  schoz  micli  der  Bui  weeks ; 

DA,  schoz  rnich  der  Buhveehshi ; 

D&  schoz  inicli  als  ir  ingosind. 

Or— 

Then  came  I  on  Pillicock-hill ; 
There  shot  me  the  Pillicock; 
There  shot  me  the  PUlicock-ess ; 
There  shot  me  all  their  company. 

If  Bulwechsperg  =  Pillicock-hill,  it  is 
probable  that,  if  we  had  a  fuller  account  of 
our  old  mythology,  we  should  also  find, 
corresponding  to  Pilpispaum,  a  Pillicock- 
tree ;  pointing  to  the  fact  of  the  elf  under 
notice  being  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  tt>0oc/-elves. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  reader  that  this 
counterbalances  the  difficulties  between  the 
change  from  -witz  to  -cock,  or  vice  versa. 

It  also  puts  Pillicock  as  a  fairy,  or  elfin, 
name,  in  the  same  category  with  Puck. 

The  connection  with  the  Billicock  hat 
can  only,  at  present,  from  the  length  of 
the  notice,  be  indicated  generally.  Grimm 
connects  Pilwitz,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  hair ;  and  especially  with  its  diseased 
form  in  the  Plica  Polonica.  Then  with 
Scratto,  the  Slavonic  Hairy-one  ;  in  the 
glosses  Pileatus  =  either  hairy  or  the 
capped,  the  helmeted ;  Scratto  being  Old 
Scratch  =  the  devil ;  also  a  scratch  wig.  For 
the  details,  see  Scratch  (wig). 
Pilling:,  part.  adj.    Plundering  ;  robbing. 

Suppose  pilling  and  polling  officers,  as  busy  upon 
the  people,  as  those  Hies  were  upon  the  fox. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Pillion,  s.    [Spanish,  pillon.~\ 

1.  Soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman  for  a 
woman  to  sit  on. 

Why  can't  you  ride  your  hobby  horse  without 
desiring  to  place  me  on  a  pillion  behind  you,  Mr. 
Dangle  ? — R.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.l. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  sovereign, 
and  spoke  Latin  ;  but  then  she  beheaded  her  cousin 
Mary,  drank  strong  ale  at  breakfast,  wore  woollen 
hose,  not  such  as  are  now  made  in  Leeds  or  Not- 
tingham ;  had  but  one  pair  of  silk  stockings,  rode  on 
a  pillion  behind  Lord  Burleigh,  and  swore  a  good 
deal.  Such  are  not  the  ways  of  Queen  Victoria, 
whom  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be  a  far  fitter 
sovereign  for  a  people  who  have  profited  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  years  of  civilization. — 
Crawfurd,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, On  the  Civilization  of  Man. 

Some  women,  I  grant,  would  not  appear  to  advan- 
tage seated  on  a  pillion,  and  attired  in  a  drab 
joseph  and  a  drab  beaver  bonnet,  with  a  crown  re- 
sembling a  small  stew-pan. — George  Eliot  (signa- 
ture), Silas  Maimer,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Pad  ;  pannel ;  low  saddle. 

I  thought  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of  his  horse,  his  shank  pillion  without 
stirrups. — Spenser. 

3.  Pad  of  the  saddle  which  touches  the  horse. 
Pillory,  s.    [N.Fr.  pilori ;  see  extract  from 

Wedgwood.]  Frame  erected  on  a  pillar, 
made  with  holes  and  movable  boards, 
through  which  the  heads  and  hands  of  cri- 
minals are  put. 

I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath 
stolen. — Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  i. 

As  thick  as  bees  o'er  vernal  blossoms  fly ; 
As  thiok  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  33. 
The  jeers  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 
ping-post, are  very  near  akin. —  Watts,  On  tlie  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

There's  no  gallows  in  Pennsylvania.  The  glad 
tidings  have  rung  through  .  .  .  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  refuse,  the  sweeping,  of  these  kingdoms, 
the  offal  of  the  jail  and  the  gibbet.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  see  so  many  faces  that  never  looked  comely  but  in 
the  pillory,  limbs  that  are  awkward  out  of  chains, 
and  necks  that  seem  made  to  be  stretched. — Cobbett. 

'And  is  dat  de  laws V  asked  Dousterswivel,  with 
some  agitation.— 'Thyself  shalt  see  the  act,'  replied 
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the  Antiquary.— '  Den,  gentlemens,  T  shall  take  my 
leave  of  you,  dat  is  all;  1  do  not  like  to  stand  on 
your  what  you  call  pillory— it  is  very  bad  way  to 
take  de  air,  I  think  ;  and  1  do  not  like  your  prisons 
no  more,  where  one  cannot  take  de  air  at  all.' — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Antiquary. 

{Pillory. — French  pilori,  Provencal  cspitlori,  Middle 
Latin  pilloricum,  piliorium,  spilorium.  Different 
plausible  is  French  pilier,  from  the  pillar  or  post  at 
which  the  criminal  is  compelled  to  stand.  But  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  pillory  is  the 
confinement  of  the  neck  by  a  perforated  board  or  an 
iron  ring.  Pilorium,  sive  collistrigium.  (Fleta.) 
The  prisoner  is  usually  said  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
not  at  it.  . . .  And  it  is  rational  to  look  for  the  origin 
to  the  fuller  form  of  Provencal  espitlori,  which  can- 
not have  been  corrupted  from  French  pilori,  while 
the  converse  may  easily  have  taken  place,  if  the 
punishment  was  invented  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  spread  from  thence  without  the  meaning  of  the 
name  being  correctly  understood.  Now  Catalonian 
espitllera  is  a  loop-hole,  peep-hole,  little  window, 
which  would  accurately  describe  the  characteristic 
part  of  the  punishment,  the  prisoner  being  derisively 
considered  as  showing  his  head  through  a  loop-hole 
to  the  gazing  crowd  below.  . . .  The  name  of  pillori 
was  given  in  France  to  a  ruff  or  collar  worn  by 
women  encircling  the  neck  like  the  board  of  the 
pillory.  The  word  is  doubtless  equivalent  to  Latin 
spectilariiini,  from  specula,  a  look-out,  a  high  place 
for  viewing  or  watching  anything  from.  Compare 
Catalonian  espill,  espilleta,  from  Latin  speculum,  a 
looking-glass  ;  espil/efs,  spectacles,  eye-glasses. — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.} 

Pillory,  v.  a.    Punish  with  the  pillory. 

To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pilloried  is  a  more 
lasting  reproach  than  to  be  scourged  or  confined. — 
Dr.  It.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  severest  punishment  which  the  two  houses 
could  have  inflicted  on  him  [Laud]  would  have  been 
to  set  him'at  liberty  and  send  him  to  Oxford.  There 
he  might  have  staid,  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical 
temper,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  man- 
gle, plaguing  the  Cavaliers,  for  want  of  somebody 
else  to  plague. — Macaulay ,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  llallam's  Constitutional  History. 

Pillorying:,  verbal  abs.  Placing  in,  punish- 
ing by,  the  pillory. 

The  baleful  heat  of  faction  rapidly  warmed  into 
life  poisonous  creeping  tilings  which  had  long  been 
lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  convicted  false 
witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the  branding 
iron,  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  ho 
might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him.  The  world 
had  forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying. — Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

Pillow,  s.    [A.S.  pyle.~] 

1.  Bag  of  down,  or  feathers,  laid  under  the 
head  to  sleep  on. 

Pluck  stout  men's  pilloics  from  beneath  their 
heads.       Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt ;  his 
goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  to  sale;  a 
stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there,  saying, 
this  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  he  could 
sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many  debts. — Bacon. 

2.  Cushion,  especially  for  lacemaking : 
(whence  pillow-lace). 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 

Cowper,  Truth. 
Pillow,  v.  a.    Rest  any  thing  on  a  pillow. 
When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave. 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th'  infernal  jail. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  229. 
They  lay  down  to  rest,  with  their  corselets  braced. 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard; 
They  carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  their  hel- 
mets barred. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Pillow-bear.  s.  [?  bear.]  Pillow  case. 
Obsolete. 

His  wrought  night  cap  and  lawn  pilloivbear. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 
Pillow-case.  s.    Covering  case  for  a  pillow. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillowcase  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pins.— Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants. 

Pilose,  s.  [Ltit.  pilosus  ;  hence  the  -ose,  with 
its  accent,  represents  the  middle,  rather 
than  the  final  syllable.  See  Pilous.] 
Abounding  in,  full  of,  hairs. 

The  heat-retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering 
is  mainly  due  to  the  amount  of  air  it  is  able  to  re- 
tain. The  long  curly  character  of  the  sheep's  and 
lama's  fleece  is  one  modification  to  this  end  j  the 
swifter  deer  and  antelope  are  not  so  encumbered  ; 
but  the  hairs  composing  their  thin  but  close  and 
smooth  pelt  have  a  cellular  structure  which  com 
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bines  lightness  with  the  requisite  air-intercepting 
quality. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p.  620. 

Pilosity.  s.  Hairiness. 

At  the  years  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat  do  then 
come  on,  as  pilosity,  more  roughness  in  the  skin.— 
Bacon, 

Pilot,  s.  [Fr.  pilote;  German,  peilen  =  to 
sound ;  German  and  Norse,  lootse,  lods, 
from  lod-  as  in  lodestar.']  One  whose 
office  is  to  steer  a  ship. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven  ;  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  pilot. 

B.  Jouson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.l. 
To  death  1  with  such  joy  resort. 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port ; 
Yet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force, 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course. 

Sir  J.  Benham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 
The  high-shoed  ploughman,  should  he  leave  the 
laud 

To  take  the  pilot's  rudder  in  his  hand  . . . 

The  gods  would  leave  him  to  the  waves  and  wind, 

And  think  all  shame  was  lost  in  human  kind. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  147. 
The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and  conducted  by  pilots  without  experience,  de- 
feated that  of  the  Carthaginians. — Arbiithnot,  Tables 
of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  3Icasures. 
Pilot,  v.  a.    Steer  ;  direct  in  the  course, 
pilot-fish.  s.    Fish  akin  to  the  sword-fish, 
mackerel,  &c,  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
accompanying  vessels,  of  the  genus  Nau- 
crates  ;  Naucrates  ductor. 

The  pilot-fish  has  been  so  often  seen,  and  occa- 
sionally taken  on  our  southern  coast,  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  place  among  British  Fishes ;  it  may  be 
immediately  recognised  by  its  mackerel-like  form  of 
body  and  conspicuous  transverse  bands.  The  pilot- 
fish  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Pompilius  of  the 
ancients ;  a  fish  which  is  said  to  have  pointed  out 
the  desired  course  to  doubtful  navigators,  accom- 
panied them  throughout  their  voyage,  and  left  them 
when  they  reached  the  wished-for  land.  The  fish 
was  therefore  considered  sacred,  and  was  invested 
with  a  Greek  name,  which  signifies  a  companion. 
Besides  this  habit  of  attending  ships  during  their 
course  at  sea,  and  that  for  weeks  and  even  months 
together, . .  .  the  pilot-fish  also  accompanies  large 
sharks.  ...  By  some  it  has  been  considered  that 
the  pilot-fish  acted  as  guide  to  direct  the  shark  to 
his  food ;  while  others  state  that  when  a  shark  and 
his  pilot  were  following  a  vessel,  if  meat  was  thrown 
overboard  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy the  shark's  attention,  the  i>i '.lot-fish  showed 
his  true  motive  of  action  by  deserting  both  shark 
and  ship  to  feed  at  his  leisure  on  the  morsels.— I 'ar- 
rell,  History  of  British  Fishes,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

Pilotage,  s. 

1.  Pilot's  skill;  knowledge  of  coasts;  steering. 

We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose  all 
our  knowledge  and  pilotage  of  that  part  of  the  world. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having  obtained 
the  services  of  an  old  buccaneer  who  knew  the  coast 
of  Central  America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they 
anchored  on  the  first  of  November  close  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.— Maeaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Pilot's  hire. 

Piloting,  verb.  abs.  Steering  ;  directing  ; 
direction . 

Where  the  people  are  well  educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from  the  writings  of 
Plato. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  'iii. 
Pilotry.  s.    Skill  of  a  pilot. 

As  a  ship  is  the  end  of  shipbuilding,  or  navigating 
the  end  of  pilotry. — Harris,  Three  Treatises,  Notes, 
§15. 

Pilous,  adj.  Pilose;  this  latter  being  the 
better  form. 

That  hair  is  not  poison,  though  taken  in  a  great 
quantity,  is  proved  by  the  excrements  of  voracious 
dogs,  which  is  seen  to  be  very  pilous.— Br.  Robinson, 
Endoxa,  p.  124:  1058. 
Pimenta,  or  Pimento  (the  former  the  more 
correct,  the  latter  the  commoner  form),  s. 
[Spanish,  pimienta.]    Fruit  of  the  Myrtus 
pimenta. 

Pimenta,  from  its  round  figure,  and  the  place 
whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  from  its  mixt  flavour  of  the  several  aroma- 
ticks,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  allspice. — Sir  J. 
Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

The  pimento  trees  grow  spontaneously,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but 
more  particularly  on  hilly  situations  near  the  sea, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island ;  where  they  form 
the  most  delicious  groves  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance.— Edwards. 
History  of  the  West  Indies. 
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Pimgenet.  s.    ?  Pimple. 

I  clear  the  lass  with  wainscot  face,  and  from  pim- 
ginets  free 

Plump  ladies  red  as  Saracen's  head,  with  toaping 
ratafee. 

Newest  Academy  of  Compliments.  (Naivs 
by  H.  and  W.) 
Is  it  not  a  manly  exercise  to  sit  licking  his  lips 
into  rubies,  painting  his  cheeks  into  cherries,  parch- 
ing his  pimginits,  carbuncles,  and  buboes. — Bunton, 
Bodies  Bictionary  :  1694.   (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

Ladies  or  dowdies,  wives  or  lasses, 
With  scarlet  or  pimgenet  faces  j 
Tho'  caused  by  drinking  much  cold  tea, 
Punch,  nectar,  wine,  or  ratafea. 

Hudibras  Redivivns.    (Nares  by  II.  and  \V.) 

Pimp.  s.    [  ?  ]    Procurer ;  pandar. 

I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Harry. 

Addison . 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench ; 
So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind.  Swift. 
Pimp.  v.  n.    Pander  ;  procure. 

But  he's  possest  with  a  thousand  imps, 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.  Swift. 

Pimper.  v.  n.    ?  Wink  ;  leer.  Rare. 

Put  when  the  drink  doth  worke  within  her  head, 
She  rowles,  and  reekes,  and  pimpers  with  her  eyes. 
Bane,  Tom  Tel-Troth's  3fessage  :  1C00.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pimpinell.  s.  Even  in  botanical  philology 
this  is  a  difficult  word ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  an  accidental  gloss,  neglected  by  bo- 
tanists for  want  of  philology,  and  by  philo- 
logues  for  want  of  botany,  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible. As  it  is,  it  is  open  to  a  good 
deal  of  light.  In  the  previous  editions 
there  are  two  entries ;  viz.  Pimpinella, 
without  an  r,  and  Pimpernel,  with  one. 
The  derivation  of  the  first  is  bipinnula  =  like 
a  double  feather,  or  wing ;  that  of  the  second 
is  pimprenelle ;  the  r  never  being  accounted 
for.  In  Sowerby's  Botany,  which  gives  a 
fair  representative  of  the  view  taken  of 
popular  names  by  the  writers  on  the  Bri- 
tish flora  in  general,  (one  being  as  good  as 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  all  deal  with  the 
matter  tralatitiously,)  both  forms  are  en- 
tered ;  pimpinella  as  a  Latin  name,  and 
pimpernel  as  an  English  one  ;  the  distinc- 
tion being  legitimate,  pimprenelle  being 
undoubtedly  French,  and  possibly  English  ; 
pimpinella  being  purely  and  simply  Latin. 

The  former  is  given  to  the  two  species 
of  the  genus  so  called;  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fragra,  and  Pimpinella  magna;  Burnet- 
saxifrage,  and  Great  Burnet-saxifrage. 
These  are  pimpinellas  from  bipinnula,  the 
leaves  being  opposite ;  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  many  other  plants.  The  names 
are,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
approximate  circumlocutory  translations 
rather  than  true  vernacular  terms.  No 
one  but  a  botanist  would  use  them;  and 
he  would  prefer  the  Latin  ones.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  given  is  clear.  The 
second  (great)  is  simply  distinguished  from 
the  first ;  the  first  being  called  saxifrage 
from  some  supposed  medical  qualities  as  a 
herb  good  for  the  stone  ;  this  being,  pro- 
bably, the  accredited  quality  of  some  other 
allied  plant.  It  is  no  botanical  saxifrage. 
As  little  is  it  a  botanical  bnrnet. 

The  burnet,  however,  as  a  pimpinella, 
from  bipennula,  is  a  typical  plant.  But 
there  are  two  burnets;  the  Sanguisorba 
officinalis  and  the  Poterium  sanguisorba. 
The  former  is  often  called  the  great 
burnet.  Hence,  it  is  a  question  whether 
in  great-burnet-saxifrage,  the  adjective 
belongs  to  the  first  or  the  second  substan- 
tive. '  However,  as  before  stated,  as  bi- 
pinnulce,  the  burnets  have  as  good  a  claim 
to  the  name  as  any  pair  of  native  plants. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  that  it  was  they  who 
first  determined  it.  The  old  herbals  verify 
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this  view.  The  reference  in  them  is  from 
pimpinella  to  burnet. 

Of  the  plants  akin  to  the  botanical  pim- 
pinellas, the  nearest  to  them,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  members  of  the  genus  Torilis. 
It  is  they  that  may  have  got  it  for  the 
allied  pimpinellas.  So  much  for  Pimpi- 
nella  as  opposed  to  Pimpernel. 

The  pimpernels,  as  English  names,  are 
given  to  the  members  of  the  genus  Ana- 
gallis,  akin  to  the  primroses  —  Anagallis 
arvensis,  scarlet  pimpernel ;  A.  coerulea, 
blue  pimpernel;  A.  tenella,  bog  pimper- 
nel. The  last  is  comparatively  scarce, 
and,  probably,  never  had  a  vernacular 
name ;  the  second  is  scarce,  and  has,  per- 
haps, been  treated  as  the  first  with  a  dif- 
ference of  colour;  the  first  is  called  Pim- 
pernel in  boohs.  Its  true  popular  name  is 
Shepherd's  Weather-glass.  From  the  clo- 
sure of  its  petals  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day,  it  is  an  important  flower  in  what  are 
called  botanical  clocks ;  i.e.  series  of  flowers 
that  close,  each  at  a  certain  hour.  But  its 
botanical  name  has  been  recognised  in  lite- 
rature, though  the  import  of  its  closure  was 
mistaken. 

Or  like  the  anagallis,  prescient  flower, 
Closes  its  petals  at  the  approaching  shower. 

Canning,  New  Morality. 

The  Anagallis  is  a  pimpinell.  It  has 
opposite  and  approximately  pinnate  leaves; 
but  less  conspicuously  so  than  its  near  ally 
Lysimachia  nummularis  (Creeping  Jenny). 
This  is  a  repetition  of  the  confusion  be- 
tween the  Pimpinella  saxifraga  and  Torilis. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  all  the  applica- 
tions are,  even  if  we  derive  the  word  from 
bi  + pinna,  exceptionable.  With  the  genus 
Pimpinella,  they  may  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  the  Latin  name  being  adopted. 
But  the  Latin  name  itself  is,  etymologically 
and  historically,  inaccurate.  The  others, 
i.e.  the  Sanguisorba  and  Anagallis,  have 
each  vernacular  names  already.  For  the 
Poterium  sanguisorba  it  is,  possibly,  a  con- 
venient name.  But  reasons  against  adopt- 
ing it  as  such  will  soon  appear. 

Whatever  may  be  its  application,  the 
form  without  the  r  is  the  right  one. 

Few  glosses  are  better  known  to  the 
comparative  philologist  than  pempedula. 
As  a  sort  of  etymological  fossil,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Mithridates  as  one  of  the  few 
extant  remnants  of  the  Keltic  of  Gaul,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Brittany  and  the  British 
Islands.  It  means  Jive-leaved,  or  jive-leaf. 
The  late  Mr.  Garnet  used  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Keltic  of  Gaul  being 
Welsh  rather  than  Gaelic;  inasmuch  as 
while  the  Welsh  word  for  five  was  pump, 
the  Gaelic  was  cuig;  (did,  deol  =  leaf). 

The  true  pimpernel  then,  is  the  Gaelic 
pumpedula,  or  five-leaf.  This,  whilst  it 
tells  us  where  to  look  for  it,  excludes 
equally  the  form  in  r,  and  all  the  plants 
hitherto  named. 

Before  hearing  that  in  some  parts  of 
England  (Essex  for  one)  the  common 
Potentilla  (P.  reptans)  was  called  five- 
fingers,  the  editor  had  considered  this  to 
be  the  true  pimpinell. 

Such  is  the  word  which  represents  one 
of  the  oldest  vernacular  names  in  botany, 
and  one  of  a  very  few  specimens  of  the 
Gallic  of  Keltic  France. 
The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  glowed  on  the  lea. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi.  8, 
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Pimple,  s.    [A.S.  pinpel."] 

1.  Small  red  pustule. 

If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigra- 
nilla  is  as  unhappy  in  apimple. — Addison,  Spectator. 

If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face. 

Pope,  liape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

All  eyes  can  see  from  what  the  change  arose ; 
All  eyes  can  see  a. pimple  on  her  nose. 

Id,,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  35. 

The  rising  of  a  pimple  in  her  face,  the  sting  of  a 
gnat,  will  make  her  keep  her  room  two  or  three 
days. — Law. 
If,  for  silver  or  for  gold, 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold, 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly  ; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  damn'd  ugly. 
Byron,  Epigram  from  the  French  of  Rulhieres. 

2.  Head.    Slant; ;  chiefly  of  the  prize-ring. 
Pin.  s,    [Fr.  epingle.~] 

1.  Short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and  round 
head,  used  by  women  to  fasten  their 
clothes. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  and  swal- 
low my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ertake  his  sins, 
Be  stopt  iu  vials,  or  trausfixt  with  pins. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

2.  Anything  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily, 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  pin 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eye. 

Spenser. 

His  fetch  is  to  (latter,  to  get  what  he  can  ; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  than. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Tut,  a  pin;  this  shall  be  answer'd.— -Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

'Tis  foolish  to  appeal  to  witness  for  proof,  when 
'tis  not  a,  pin  matter  whether  the  fact  be  true  or 
false.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Anything  driven  to  hold  parts  together ; 
peg ;  bolt. 

With  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains,  they  made  all  fast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  318. 

4.  Any  slender  thing  fixed  in  another  body. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voices, 
Stick  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

These  pulleys  shall  rest  on  the  pins;  and  there 
must  be  other  pins  to  keep  them.— Bishop  Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ; 
linch  pin. 

C.  Central  part  of  a  target. 

Romeo  is  dead ;  .  . .  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  bow-hoy's  butt-shaft.— Shakespear, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

7.  Peg  by  which  musicians  intend  or  relax 
their  strings  ;  note  ;  strain. 

This  mischaunce  beying  declared  to  the  constable 
of  Fraunce  and  the  other  capitaines,  cut  their  combes 
and  plucked  down  their  paries,  which  were  set  on 
so  merry  a  pynne  for  the  victory  of  Montarges.— 
Hall,  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  an.  5.  (Rich.) 

A  fir  tree,  in  a  vain  spiteful  humour,  was  mightily 
upon  the  pin  of  commending  itself,  and  despising 
the  bramble.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

8.  Cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood. 

They  drew  his  brownbread  face  on  pretty  gins, 
And  made  him  stalk  upon  two  rolling  pins. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

9.  Noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

10.  Legs  :  (as,  '  He  is  unsteady,  groggy,  on 
his  pins').  Slang. 

Pin.  v.  a. 

1.  Fasten  with  pins. 

He  must  set  down  the  order,  and  as  I  may  say  the 
carpentership;  he  must  pin  it,  [the  coach,]  and  lit 
it  throughout.  —Ilarmar,  Translation  of  Beza, 
p.  861:  1587.  ,  ,  .  , 

The  skilful  artisan  had  taken  it  [a  watch]  in  hand, 
and  curiously  pinned  the  joints.— Bishop  Hall,  Se- 
lect Thoughts,  §9. 

If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the  chief 
offenders,  'tis  only  a  paper  pinn'd  upon  the  breast. 
— Pope. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage.  Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

2.  Fasten  ;  make  fast. 

Our  gates, 

Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 
rushes ; 
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They'll  open  of  themselves. 

Shakespear,  CotHolanus,  i.  4. 

But  Alexander  self  writeth,  that  they  left  their 
rafters  or  great  pieces  of  timber  pinned  together, 
whereupon  they  iiad  passed  over  the  stream  of  the 
main  river.— North,  Translation  of  Plutarch,  p.  584. 
(Rich.) 
3.  Join  ;  fix  ;  fasten. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
her  heart. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

If  removing  my  consideration  from  the  impressiou 
of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themselves,  I  shall  pin  this 
one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them,  and  accordingly 
conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them  ;  it  will  fall  out  that 
I  allow  existence  to  other  entities,  which  never  had 
any. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bo- 
dies. 

I've  learn'd  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1,507. 
They  help  to  cozen  themselves,  by  chusing  to  pin 
their  faith  on  such  expositors  as  explain  the  sacred 
Scripture,  in  favour  of  those  opinions  that  they 
beforehand  have  voted  orthodox. — Locke. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  should 
take  so  much  pains  to  pin  so  closely  on  his  friend  a 
story  which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he 
could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous. — Id. 
Pin.  v.  a     [from  A.S.  pyndan.~\    Pen,  as  in 
a  pound  or  pinfold. 

If  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are 
accused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  room, 
let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  referred  to  the  ac- 
cuser's conscience. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Pin-and-web.  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedg- 
wood.]    Homy  induration  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye. 

Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tate,  i.  2. 
[Pin  and  web,  an  induration  of  the  membranes  of  the 
eye,  not  much  unlike  a  cataract.  (Bailey.)  Italian 
panno  net  occhio,  a  web  in  the  eye.  Panni  in  oculis 
iiunt  et  albugines  ex  vulneribus  vel  pustulis.  (Du- 
cange.)  In  pin  and  iveb  the  foreign  name  is  first 
adopted  and  then  translated.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 

Pin-eyed.  adj.    In  Horticulture.    See  ex- 
tracts. 

If  a  large  number  of  primroses  or  cowslips  be  ga- 
thered, they  will  be  found  to  consist,  in  about  equal 
numbers,  of  two  forms,  obviously  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  pistils  and  stamens.  Florists  who 
cultivate  the  polyanthus  and  auricula  are  weil 
aware  of  this  difference,  and  call  those  which  dis- 
play the  globular  stigma  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
'  pin-headed  '  or  ' pin-eyed,' 'and  those  which  display 
the  stamens  'thumb-eyed'  (sic). — C.  Darwin,  in 
Journal  of  Linnaan  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  77-96. 

As  [Mr.  Darwin]  says,  gardeners  speak  of  the  two 
forms  as  the  'pin-eyed'  and  'thumb-eyed'  (alibi 
thrum-eyed).  ...  It  is  the  satisfactory  explanation 
which,  with  characteristic  sagacity,  this  distin- 
guished zoologist  offers  of  the  (botanical)  fact  that 
primarily  concerns  us;  and  it  is  this  that  we  so 
greatly  admire.— River,  in  Natural  History  Review, 
July,  1862. 

Pinafore,  s.    Small  apron,  or  bib,  for  chil- 
dren. 

Moderately  buxom  was  her  shape,  and  quite  wo- 
manly too;  but  sometimes  —  yes,  sometimes  —  she 
even  wore  a  pinafore ;  and  how  charming  that  was ! 
Oh!  she  was  indeed 'a  gushing  thing'  (as  a  young 
gentleman  had  observed  in  verse,  in  the  Poet's- 
corner  of  a  provincial  newspaper),  was  the  youngest 
Miss  Pecksniff! — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  eh.  ii. 

Pinaster,  s.   [Lat.]    Species  of  pine  ;  Pinus 
pinaster ;  cluster  pine. 

The  holly  arm'd  with  gold  and  silver  spines, 
The  branch'd  pinaster,  and  the  fir  that  shines. 

Anonymous. 

The  introduction  of  the  pinaster  into  England  by 
Gerard  so  early  as  a.d.  1596, . . .  entitles  it  to  some 
notice, .  . .  though  it  cannot  bo  recommended  as  a 
species  valuable  for  its  timber,  or  calculated  to 
repay  the  planter  for  its  occupancy,  in  soils  capable 
of  producing  wood  of  more  general  utility.  ...  It 
possesses  extensive  distribution  throughout  the 
south  of  Europe,  occupying  a  zone  considerably 
lower  than  the  Pinus  sylvestris.  In  Spain  it  is  an 
abundant  species,  and  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  south  of  France  covers  a  large  extent  of  surface, 
but  it  cannot  be  cultivated,  with  a  view  to  profit,  to 
the  north  of  Paris.  It  is  common  to  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, to  Greece,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  a,  pinaster  from  seed. imported  from  China  has 
been  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
species  had  not  been  originally  carried  from  Europe 
to  that  country.  The  growth  of  the  pinaster  in  a 
suitable  soil  is  rapid  and  luxuriant,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  it  reaches  a  height  of 
from  forty  to  as  much  as  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of 
corresponding  diameter.  —  Selby,  British  Forest 
Trees, 
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Pinbank.  s,    Instrument  of  torture. 

Then  was  he  thrice  put  to  the  pinnebanke,  tor- 
mented most  miserably,  to  utter  bis  fetters  on, 
which  bee  would  never  do.— Fox,  Martyrs,  Henry 
VIII.  (Rich.) 

Pinbouke.  6".    ?  Kind  of  bucket. 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  pinbmtkes,  bowls, 
Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Drayton,  Moses,  b.  iii.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pincase.  s.  Pincushion. 

Some  brought  a  silke  lace, 
Some  brought  a, pincase.       Skelton,  Poems,  p.  138. 

Pincers,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  nails  are  drawn,  or 
anything  is  griped,  which  requires  to  be 
held  hard. 

As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 
Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot. 

Spenser. 

•2.  Claw  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  beetle  or  crab  ; 
nipper. 

Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in 
her  pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

Pinch,  v.  a.    [Fr.  pincer.~\ 

1.  Squeeze  between  the  fingers,  or  with  the 

teeth ;  hold  hard  with  an  instrument ;  press 

between  hard  bodies. 

When  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 

2.  Squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid. 

Thou  shalt  be  pinch' d. 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark  so  hard, 
that  he  left  the  print  iu  black  and  blue.—  Arbuth- 
not. 

3.  Gall;  fret. 

As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he 
cries  out,  No  more. — Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, iii.  7. 

4.  Gripe;  oppress;  straiten. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinching  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war,  vexing  only  some 
number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  arbitrary. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

She  pinch'd  her  belly  with  her  daughters  two, 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Cock  and  the  Fox,  11. 

Nick  Frog  would  pinch  his  belly  to  save  his 
pocket. — Arbuthuol,  History  of  John  Bull. 

5.  Distress;  pain. 

Afford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds, 
The  sharp  year  pinches. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn, 

6.  Press  ;  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  beaver,  when  he  finds  himself  hard  pinch'd, 
bites  'em  off,  and  leaving  them  to  his  pursuers,  saves 
himself. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

When  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  mode- 
rator suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
opponent. — Watts. 

7.  Try  thoroughly ;  force  out  what  is  con- 
tained within. 

This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question ;  therefore, 
let  what  will  come  of  it,  I  will  stand  the  test  of  your 
method. — Collier. 

Pinch,  v.  n. 

1.  Act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  bear  hard 
upon ;  be  puzzling. 

A  difficulty  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved. 
• — Glanville. 

But  thou 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale, 
Seest  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail. 

Dryden. 

2.  Spare  ;  be  frugal. 

The  poor  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  104. 

Know  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Have  practi- 
cal and  personal  experience  of  anything. 
When  he  told  them  to  look  on  his  shoe,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  well  made,  he  observed, '  None  of  you 
know  where  the  shoe  pinches ! '  He  either  used  a 
proverbial  phrase,  or  by  its  aptness  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 

Pinch,  s. 

1.  Painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers. 
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Pinchbeck 
pineapple 

If  any  straggler  from  Iris  rank  be  found. 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Grip  ;  pain  given. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

3.  Oppression  ;  distress  inflicted. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  . . . 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch. 

Sliakespear.  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

A  farmer  was  put  to  such  a  pinch  in  a  hard  winter, 
that  he  was  forced  to  feed  his  family  upon  the  main 
stock.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  Difficulty  ;  time  of  distress. 

A  good  sure  friend  is  abetter  help  at  a  pinch,  than 
all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit. — Bacon. 

The  devil  helps  his  servants  for  a  season;  but 
when  they  once  come  to  &  pinch,  he  leaves 'em  in 
the  lurch—  Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  commentators  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  and 
must  excuse  him. — Dryden. 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

5.  As  much  as  is  taken  up  by  a  pinch,  or 
nip,  of  the  fingers  ;  small  quantity  :  (com- 
mon with  .snuff'). 

'  It's  fine  news  for  a  summer-day,'  said  Caroline, 
'  to  say  we  can't  understand  politics,  witli  a  Queen 
on  the  throne.' — 'She  has  got  her  ministers  to  tell 
her  what  to  do,'  said  Mrs.  Carey,  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  'Poor  innocent  young  creature,  it  often 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  how  she  is  beset.'— 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 
Used  contemptuously. 

Your  Novids and  Bluturcks, and  Omurs, and  stuff, 

By  G  !  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Question  (of  Hamilton's 
Baton)  debated. 

Pinchbeck.  [see  extract.]  Alloy  so 
called,  chiefly  of  copper  and  zinc. 

The  bright  gold-coloured  alloys,  called  Prince's,  or 
Prince  Rupert's  metal,  in  this  country,  consists  ap- 
parently of  two  parts  of  zinc  to  one  of  copper,  or 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  each.  Brass,  or  hard  solder, 
consists  of  two  parts  of  brass  and  one  of  zinc  melted 
together,  to  which  a  little  tin  is  occasionally  added  ; 
but  when  the  solder  must  be  very  strong,  as  for 
brass  tidies  that  are  to  undergo  drawing,  two  thirds 
of  a  part  of  zinc  are  used  lor  two  parts  of  brass. 
Mosaic  gold, according  to  the  specification  of  Parker 
and  Hamilton's  patent,  consists  of  100  parts  of  cop- 
per, and  from  52  to  53  of  zinc,  which  is  no  atomic 
proportion.  Bath  metal  is  said  to  consist  of  32  parts 
of  brass  and  it  parts  of  zinc.  . .  .  Pinchbeck,  Similor, 
Mannheim  gold,  are  merely  different  names  of  alloy 
similar  to  Prince's  metal. — Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Pinching:,  part.  adj.     Acting  as  a  pincer, 
both  literally  and  figuratively  ;  nipping. 
Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  091. 
The  bounteous  player  outgave  the  pinch ing  lord. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  118. 
Gin  ...  is  a  fiery  lake  that  sets  the  brain  in  llanie. 
burns  up  the  entrails, and  scorches  every  part  wit  1 1 - 
in;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Lethe  of  oblivion,  in 
which  the  wretch  immersed  drowns  his  most  pinch- 
ing cares,  and,  with  his  reason,  all  anxious  reflection 
on  brats  that  cry  for  food,  bard  winters,  frosts,  and 
horrid  empty  home. — Mandeville,  Xotes  on  the  Fable 
of  the  Bees. 

'  Papists,'  argued  Giles  Gosling,  'are  a  pinching, 
close-listed  race,  and  1 1  lis  man  would  have  found  a 
lodging  with  the  wealthy  squire  at  Bessellslcy,  or 
with  the  old  knight  at  Wootton,  or  in  some  other  of 
their  Roman  dens,  instead  of  living  in  a  house  of 
public  entertainment,  as  every  honest  man  and  good 
Christian  should.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenil worth,  ch.  i. 

Pinching-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who,  that 
which,  pinches. 

There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and 
pinching. — Eeclesiasticus,  xi.  18. 

Pinchpenny.  s.  Niggard. 

He  hath  to  his  father  a  certayne  felow,  greedy  of 
money,  a  wretched  felowe  in  his  house,  and  a  very 
pinch- peny,  as  drie  as  a  kexe. —  Udall,  Flour es  from 
Latine,  p.  1*5.  (Rich.) 

Pincushion,  s.  Small  bag  stuffed  with  bran 
or  wool,  on  which  pins  are  stuck. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat. — A ddison,  Guardian. 

Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  of  pincushions. 
—Congreve. 

A  while  after  there  came  up  in  fashion  a  pretty 
sort  of  flame-coloured  satin  for  lining,  and  the  mer- 
cer brought  a  pattern  of  it  immediately  to  our  three 
gentlemen.  '  An'  please  your  worships,'  said  he, 
'avy  Lord  Conway  and  Sir  John  Walters  had  lining* 
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out  of  this  very  piece  last  night:  it  takes  wonder- 
fully, and  1  shall  not  have  a  remnant  left  enough  to 
make  my  wife  a  pincushion  bv  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.'— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  ii. 
Pindaric,  adj.  After  the  style  or  manner 
of  Pindar. 

You  will  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  you.  that  my  compositions  in  gardening 
are  altogether  after  the  Pindarick  manner,  and  run 
into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  affect- 
ing the  nicer  elegancies  of  art.— Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  477. 

The  Pindarick  odes  are  now  to  be  considered ;  a 
species  of  composition,  which  Cowley  thinks  Panci- 
rolus  might  have  counted  in  'his  list  of  the  lost  in- 
ventions of  antiquity,'  and  which  he  has  made  a 
bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. ...  His  [Cow- 
ley's] endeavour  was  '  not  to  show  precisely  what 
Pindar  spoke,  but  his  manner  of  speaking.'  ...  In 
the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own 
subject,  he  sometimes  rises  to  a  dignity  truly  Pin- 
darick. ...  If  the  Pindarick  style  be,  what  Cowley 
thinks  it, '  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of  writing 
in  verse,'  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble 
subjects:  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sprat,  is  '  chiefly  to  be  preferred  for  its 
near  affinity  to  prose.' . . .  The  Pindarick  odes  have 
so  long  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  poetical  repu- 
tation, that  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  them  with 
unabated  censure;  and,  surely,  though  the  mode  of 
their  composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts  de-  | 
serve,  at  least,  that  admiration  which  is  due  to  great 
comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great  fertility  of 
fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often 
striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one  part  is  disgraced 
by  the  littleness  of  another;  and  total  negligence  of 
language  gives  the  noblest  conceptions  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fabrick.  august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in 
the  materials.  Yet,  surely,  those  verses  are  not 
without  a  just  claim  to  praise,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have 
written  them. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Qowley, 
Pindaric,  s.    Irregular  ode,  so  named  from 

imitation  of  the  odes  of  the  Grecian  poet 

Pindar. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  men 
of  a  sober  and  moderate  fancy,  to  imitate  this  poet's 
way  of  writing  in  those  monstrous  compositions 
which  go  among  us  under  the  name  of  Pi uda ricks  ! 
— Addison,  Spectator,  no.  100. 
Pindarical.  adj.  Pindaric. 

You  may  wonder,  sir  (for  this  seems  a  little  too 
extravagant  and  pindarical  for  prose),  what  1  mean 
by  all  this  preface.— Cowley,  Essays,  The  Garden. 
(Rich.) 

Pindarism.  s.    Imitation  of  Pindar. 

Pindarism  prevailed  about  half  a  century;  but, 
at  last,  died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations 
supply  its  place.— Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Cowley. 

Pinder.  s.  Keeper  of  a  pinfold  :  (often  spelt 
pinner). 

The  father  of  Robin  a  forester  was  ; 

And  he  shot  with  a  trusty  long  bow  ; 
Two  north-country  miles  and  an  inch  at  a  shot, 
As  the  pinder  of  Wakefield  doth  know. 

Ballad  on  Robin  Hood. 
She  doth  not  only  think  of  lusty  Robin  Mood, 
But  of  his  merry  man,  the  pindar  of  the  town, 
George  a- Green. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xxviii.  (Rich.) 
I  care  not  for  carl,  nor  yet  for  knight, 

Nor  baron  that  is  so  bold  ; 
For  George-a-Green,  the  merry  pinner, 
He  hath  my  heart  in  hold. 

Ballad  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield.  (Rich.) 

Pindust.  s.    Small  particles  of  metal  made 

by  pointing  pins. 

The  little  parts  of  pindust,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. — 
Sir  A".  Digby. 

Pine.  v.  n.  [Provincial  German  ]>ijne  =  pain, 
torment;  pijnen, pijnigen  =  cause  pain,  tor- 
ture :  whence,  suffer  pain.] 

1.  Languish;  wear  away  with  any  kind  of 
misery. 

My  hungry  eyes  through  greedy  covetise, 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suttice ; 
But  having,  pine,  and  having  not,  complain. 

Spenser. 

Ye  shall  pine  away  for  your  iniquities.— Ezekiel, 
xxiv.  23. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the  fool 
hath  much  pined  away. — Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 
Shall  pine  away;  in  sighs  consume  their  breath. 

Sandys. 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  597. 
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This  night  shall  see  the  gaudy  wreath  decline. 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Tickell. 
2.  Languish  with  desire. 

We  may  again 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives. 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours: 
All  which  we  pine  for  now. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
We  stood  amazed  to  see  your  mistress  mourn. 
Unknowing  that  she  pined  for  your  return. 

Dryden. 

Y'our  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  action. 

A.  Philips. 

Pine.  v.  a. 

1.  Wear  out;  make  to  languish. 

Part  us  ;  1  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  II,  v.  1. 
One  is  pined  in  prison  ;  another  tortured  on  the 
rack  ;  a  third  languisheth  under  the  loss  of  a  dear 
son,  wife,  or  husband.— Bishop  Hall,  Breathings  of 
the  Devout  Soul,  §  27. 

Look  rather  on  my  pale  cheek  pined ; 
There  view  your  beauties,  there  you'll  find 
A  fair  face,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Carew. 

Beroe  but  now  I  left,  whom,  pined  with  pain. 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AVneid,  v.  848. 

•2.  Grieve  for;  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abash'd  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  now  lovely:  saw,  and  pined 
His  loss.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  84(1. 

Pine.  s.  Woe  ;  want ;  suffering  of  any  kind. 
My  sheepe  . . . 
All  were  they  lustie  as  thou  diddest  see, 
Bene  all  starved  with  pyne  and  penury. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  September. 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine. 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes.       Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

Women,  mony,  and  wine, 
Have  their  good  and  their  pine. 

Proverbs,  in  Wodroephe's  French  Grammar, 
p.  484 :  1024. 

Pine.  s.  [Lat  pinus  ;  A.S.  pinn  ;  Fr.  pin.~\ 
Coniferous  tree  so  called  of  the  genus 
Pinus. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprayes; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

The  pine  tree  hath  amentaceous  flowers  or  kat- 
kins,  which  are  produced  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree;  the  seeds  are  produced 
in  squamous  cones:  to  which  should  be  added,  that 
the  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  a  fir-tree,  and  are 
produced  by  pairs  out  of  each  sheath.— Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  specific  characters  of  this  species,  as  given  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are,  leaves  rigid,  in  pairs,  the  j  oung 
cones  stalked  and  recurved,  crest  of  the  anthers  very 
small.  As  additional  characteristics,  we  may  remark 
that  the  leaves  are  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  slightly  waved  or  twisted, 
the  upper  surface  concave,  the  under  convex,  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour.  .  .  .  The  durability  of  pine 
timber,  when  fully  matured,  indicated  by  the  red- 
ness of  its  colour,  is  considered  to  be  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  oak,  and  instances  are  given 
.where  timbers  of  pine  in  the  roofs  of  old  buildings 
had,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  been  found 
perfectly  sound. — Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 
Pineapple,  s.  Fruit,  and  plant  producing  it, 
of  the  genus  Ananassa. 

Try  if  any  words  c  in  give  the  taste  of  a  pine- 
apple, and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  relish. 
— Locke. 

If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  saw  but  black 
and  white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet, 
than  he  that  never  tasted  a.j>ineapple,  has  of  that 
particular  relish. — Id. 

The  pineapple  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-shaped  : 
the  embryos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles:  these 
become  a  fleshy  fruit  full  of  juice  :  the  seeds,  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tubercles,  are  very  small,  and 
almost  kidney-shaped.  —  Miller,  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary. 

The  most  remarkable  species  (of  the  class  Brome- 
liacea;)  is  the  pine-apple,  or  ananas,  which  is  well 
known  for  the  sweetness  and  fine  aromatic  flavour 
of  its  fruit ;  in  its  wild  state,  however,  and  unripe, 
the  fruit  is  excessively  acrid,  burning  the  gums. — 
Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  general,  the  distortions  produced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tuber  destroy  the  symmetry  which  the 
buds  on  the  surface  of  this  portion  of  the  stem 
would  otherwise  exhibit,  in  their  mode  of  arrange- 
ment; but  still  they  may,  in  manycases.be  observed 
to  follow  a  spiral  course,  characteristic,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  of  the  disposition  of  the  leaves.  In 
one  peculiar  variety  of  this  tuber,  termed  the  'pine- 
apple potato,'  this  disposition  of  the  buds  is  very 
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striking;  each  is  subtended  by  a  swollen  projection 
which  represents  t  he  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  ill  whoso 
axil  we  may  consider  it  to  have  been  formed.— 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  61. 

Pineal,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  relating 
to,  connected  with,  a  pine,  especially  the 
cone  thereof,  and  that  in  respect  to  shape. 
Specially  applied  in  Anatomy  to  a  portion 
of  the  brain,  which  has  commanded  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  of  Descartes  having 
considered  it  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one  an- 
other in  the  pineal  gluud.—Arbuthnol  and  Pope. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  this  syncretism, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  material  and  immaterial  hy- 
potheses, that  Descartes  tixed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in 
the  conarion  O)-  pineal  gland,  which  he  selected  as 
the  only  part  of  the  brain  which  was  not  double.— 
Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
iir  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centuries, 
pt.  iii.  ch.iii.  §  96. 

We  may  here  conveniently  notice  the  position  and 
connections  of  the  pineal  gland.  This  body,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  vague  theory  of  Des  Cartes, 
which  viewed  it  as  the  chief  source  of  nervous  power, 
is  placed  just  behind  the  third  ventricle,  resting  in 
a  superficial  groove  which  passes  along  the  median 
line  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  is  heart- 
shaped,  and  of  a  grey  colour  It  appears,  then, 

that  the  pineal  gland  has  no  other  connection  with 
brain  than  that  which  these  habena?  or  peduncles 
secure  for  it;  otherwise  this  body  might  more  ap- 
propriately be  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  pia 
mater,  in  which  it  is  involved,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  nutrition.  Grains  of  sand,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  previously  described,  as  con- 
nected with  the  internal  processes  of  the  pia  mater, 
are  found  in  the  pineal  body  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances  in  the  adult.  They  seem  to  be  accu- 
mulated as  it  were  in  a  cavity  which  is  situate  to- 
wards its  base.  —  Todd,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Nervous  Centres. 

The  concretions  of  the  pineal  glands  have  not  be- 
gun to  be  formed  till  the  seventh  year.  They  are 
sometimes  wanting  in  very  advanced  age. .  .  .  The 
number  of  these  bodies  increases  with  the  progress 
of  life,  and  their  colour  is  paler  in  youth  and  old  age 
than  in  the  intermediate  periods.— J.  A.  Symonds, 
in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
art.  Age. 

Pineful.  adj.    Full  of  woe  and  lamentation. 

And  gript  the  mawes  of  barren  Sicily 
With  long  constraint  of  pineful  penury. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  2. 

Pinery,  s.     Place  where  pineapples  are 
raised. 

Every  department  of  the  pinery  must  be  kept  at 
all  times  sweet  and  clean. — Loudon,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  §  3100. 

Pinetum.   s.     [Lat]     Plantation,  grove, 
wood,  collection,  of  pines. 

Pinetums,  or  collections  of  the  Abietina\  planted 
by  themselves  are  now  numerous  throughout  the 
kingdom.  ...  In  Northumberland,  the  first  esta- 
blished and  richest  pinetum  is  that  of  Sir  C.  L.  M. 
Monck. ...  In  Scotland,  also,  several  pinetums  have 
been  formed.— Selby,  British  Forest  Trees. 

Pinfeathered.  adj.     Not  fledged;  having 
the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 
Hourly  we  see  some  raw  pinfeather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  lights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school. 

Vryden,  Translation  of  Pertius,  i.  131. 

Pinfold,  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood.] 
Place  in  which  beasts  are  confined;  pound. 
The  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed  ; 
which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  taken  at 
an  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pinfold.— Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

I  care  not  for  thee.— 
If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  me.     Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here. 

Milton,  Comus,  7. 
Oaths  were  not  purposed  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  u.  2, 197. 
[Pinfold  is  commonly  explained  as  a  fold  in  which 
straying  cattle  are'  temporarily  penned  or  confined  ; 
pindar,  the  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  place  cattle 
in  the  pinfold.  But  on  this  supposition  there  would 
be  nothing  distinctive  in  the  name,  inasmuch  as 
every  cattle-fold  is  a  fold  for  penning  cattle.  The 
real  derivation  is  Dutch  pand,  German  pfand,  a 
pawn  or  pledge.  Pfandstall,  a  pinfold  ;  pfdndung, 
the  act  of  seizure,  attachment,  seizing  of  cattle  which 
do  damage;  pfdnder,  a  distrainer,  a  pindar.  The 
owner  of  cattle  taken  in  damage  was  obliged  to  give 
a  pledge  to  make  good  the  amount  before  the  cattle 
were  released. 
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'  Fro  the  Pouke's  (Devil's)  pnndfolde  no  main- 
prise may  us  fetch.'  (Promptorium  I'arvulorum.) 
Orisons  pandrar,  pindrar,  to  pound  cattle;  pan- 
drader,  pindradcr,  a  pindar. —  Wedgwood,  Dictio- 
nary of  English  Etymology."] 

Pingrle.  s.  [  ?  ]    Small  enclosure  ;  pightle  ; 
pikle.  Provincial. 

The  academy,  a  little  pingle,  or  plot  of  ground, 
the  purchase  whereof  cost  not  above  three  thousand 
drachmes,  was  the  habitation  of  Plato,  Xenocrates, 
and  Polemon.  —  North,  Translation  of  Plutarch, 
p.  226:  (Rich.) 

pingier.  s.    ?  Cart-horse  ;  ?  horse  taken  out 
of  a  paddock  ;  ?  horse  from  a  pound. 

Perverselie  doe  they'alwaies  thinkeof  their  lovers, 
and  talke  of  them  scornfullie,  judging  all  to  be 
clownes  which  be  not  courtiers,  and  all  to  hepinglers 
that  be  not  coursers.— Lily,  Euphues.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Pinguefy.  v.  a.    Fatten.  Hare. 

The  oyl  or  ointment,  wherewith  women  use  to 
anoint  the  hair  of  the  head,  hath  a  certain  property 
in  it  to  pinguefy  withall. — Holland,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  p.DH.  (Rich.) 

Pinguid,  adj.   [Lat.  pinguis.']    Fat ;  unctu- 
ous. Hare. 

Some  clays  are  more  pinguid,  and  other  more 
Blippery;  yet  all  are  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the 
surface. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pinhole,  s.    Small  hole,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  perforation  of  a  pin. 

The  breast  at  first  broke  in  a  small  pinhole.— 
Wiseman. 
Pining,  part.  adj.  Wasting. 

See.  see  the  pining  malady  of  France; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Farewell  the  year  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  world  can  show  ; 
Welcome  the  new,  whose  every  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair, 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair.  Waller. 

Pinion,  s.  [Fr.  pignon.~\ 
1.  Joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from  the  body. 
•2.  Shakespear  seems  to  use  it  for  a  feather  or 
quill  of  the  wing. 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

3.  Wing. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  Hying  pursuivant.  Spenser. 

The  God,  whomounts  the  winged  winds, 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  56. 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the 
wind, 

Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind. 

Swift,  Translation  from  Horace,  b. iii. ode  iii. 

4.  Tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel,  answering  to 
that  of  a  larger. 

5.  Fetters  or  bonds  for  the  arms. 
Pinion,  v.  a. 

1.  Confine  by  binding  the  wings;  maim  by 
cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the  wing. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves,  they 
become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned. — Bacon. 

•2.  Bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

A  second  spear,  which  kept  the  former  course, 
From  the  same  hand,  and  sent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  pierced,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion'd  down  his  left. 

Vryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  x.  471. 

3.  Confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  sides. 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried. 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight, 
But,  seized  and  pinion' d,  brought  to  court  tin; 
knight.        Vryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  58. 

4.  Shackle ;  bind. 

Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  vour 
master's  court  :  rather  make  my  country's  high 
pyramids  my  gibbet,  and  bang  me  up  in  chains. — 
Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v. 5. 
O  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie! 

That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 
Which  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortality, 

As  an  entangled,  hamper'd  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free, 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty  ; 
He's  pinion'd  up  by  formal  rules  of  state.  Norris. 

5.  Bind  to. 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  load  shall  hang  at  every  wit  ; 
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And  while  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side. 

Pope,  Vunciad,  iv.  131. 

Pinioned,  adj.  Furnished  with  pinions  or 
wings :  (used  in  the  extract  as  the  second 
element  of  a  compotmd). 

The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger-pinion'd  rhyme. 
Vryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  ii.  36. 

Pinionist.  s.    Any  bird  that  flies. 
He  sung  the  outrage  of  the  lazy  drone 
Upon  the  labouring  bee,  in  strains  so  rare, 
That  all  the  flitting  pinionists  of  air 
Attentive  sat. 

W.  Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  1. 1. 

Pink.  This  combination  has  several  mean- 
ings ;  being  both  verb  and  noun,  substan- 
tive and  adjective;  and  applying  to  objects 
as  different  as  a  colour  and  a  boat.  The 
sense  which  carries  us  the  farthest  is  that 
of  anything  pointed  or  sharp;  tip;  point. 
Akin  to  this  is  that  of  a  quick  motion.  In 
Wedgwood,  the  affiliation  of  the  different 
meanings  is  as  follows  : 

1.  As  a  or  A,  pink  is  connected  whh  peck, 
pick,  &c. ;  of  which  it  is  a  nasalized  form. 
In  Swedish  pecka  =  peck  like  a  bird,  or 
palpitate  (from  the  succession  of  light 
quick  movements)  like  a  heart.  A  similar 
vibration  gives  winking.  Dutch,  pink 
oogen,  to  wink,  squinny,  sparkle,  glisten. 
(Kilian). 

2.  Certain  objects  with  sharp,  pointed, 
or  tapering  ends  ;  as  pink,  the  flower  and 
the  boat. 

From  the  flower,  the  colour  so  called. 
See  the  several  entries. 
Pink.  v.  a.   [see  preceding  entry.] 

1.  Work  in  eyelet  holes;  pierce  in  small 
holes. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  enclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
handsomely  wrought  and  pink'd. — Carcw,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show ; 
And  at  a  small  ex  pence  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink'd,  is  clothed  for  life. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  419. 

2.  Pierce  with  a  sword  ;  stab.  Slang. 

They  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for  her,  that  one. 
of  them  pinked  the  other  in  a  duel. — Addison,  Drum- 
mer. 

Pink.  v.  n.    Wink  with  the  eyes. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he 
had  sore  eyes. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pink,  ambiguous.  In  the  following  ex- 
tracts it  may  either  apply  to  the  small  size 
(Pi n keyed)  or  winking  motion  (Pink, 
v.  n.),  or  to  the  colour.  The  Dutch  pink- 
oogen,  certainly  favours  the  former  view. 
The  following  line  is  less  conclusively  li- 
mited to  the  sense  of  winking.  It  may 
mean  growing  pink. 

And  upon  drinking  my  eyes  will  be  pinking. 

Heywood,  from  Wedgwood  and  Bicliardson. 

The  former  sense  is  the  favourite  of  the 
commentator  on  the  following : — 
Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song 

Pink.  s.  [Fr.  pinque.~\   In  Navigation.  Nar- 
row-sterned  (pinh-stcrned)  vessel  so  called. 
This  pink  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
Give  lire;  she  is  my  prize. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Pink,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  with  a  very  narrow 
stern.  Those  used  in  the  Mediteraneau  sea  diffei 
from  the  xebecs  only  in  being  more  lofty,  and  not 
sharp  in  the  bottom  ;  they  are  vessels  of  burden, 
have  three  masts,  and  carry  lateen  sails.  All  vessels, 
however  small,  whose  sterns  are  very  narrow,  are 
called  pink-sterned. — Falconer,  Nautical  Viction- 
ary.  (Burney). 

Pink.  s.  [Fr.  pince  =  tip,  point.]  Na- 
tive plant  of  the  genus  Dianthus  ;  species 
armeria,  or  Deptford  pink ;  prolifer ;  ca- 
r\  ophyllus,  or  clove  pink,  carnation  ;  and 
deltoides,  or  maiden  pink  ;  caesius,  moun- 
tain, or  Cheddar  pink.  In  all,  the  leaves, 
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like  those  of  the  garden  varieties,  are 
pointed  and  somewhat  rigid.  Hence,  the 
name.  In  German  and  Norse  they  are 
called  nelhe,  or  some  similar  diminutive 
of  ndgcl  ='nail.  With  the  exception  of  the 
second  (Dianthus  prolifer,  which  is  purple), 
all  the  wild  species  are  pink  in  colour. 

In  May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts ;  espe- 
cially the  blush  pink— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardens. 

What  is  called  the  clove  pink  is  Dianthus  caryo- 
phyllus,  the  source  of  the  carnation  and  picotee, 
anil  remarkable  for  its  still  more  highly  aromatic 
odour.— Moore,  in  Brando  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pink.  adj.  ?  Having  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
so  called ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  word  like 
lilac  =  lilac- coloured. 

He  was  about  sixteen,  with  a  lithe  figure,  and  a 
handsome,  faded,  impudent  face.  His  long,  loose, 
white  trousers  gave  him  height;  he  had  no  waist- 
coat, but  a.  pink  silk  handkerchief  was  twisted  care- 
lessly round  his  neck,  and  fastened  with  a  very  largo 
pin,  which,  whatever  were  its  materials,  had  un- 
questionably a  gorgeous  appearance.— if.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Glorvina  sported  the  killing  pink  frock,  and  the 
Major,  who  attended  the  party,  and  walked  very 
ruefully  up  and  down  the  rooms,  never  so  much  as 
perceived  the  pink  garment.  —  Thackeray,  Vanity 
Fair. 

[Pink,  in  the  sense  of  flesh-colour,  is  probably  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower ;  although  it  may  be  from  pink 
eyes,  small  winking  inflamed  eyes. —  Wedgwood, 
Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 
Used  substantially. 

Pink  is  very  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by 
the  mixture;  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  earthy  colour.— Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Pink.  s.  [?]  Anything  supremely  excellent: 
(I  know  not  whether  from  the  flower,  or  the 
eye,  or  a  corruption  of  pinnacle). 

This  is  from  Johnson,  who  quotes  the 
speech  of  Mercutio  (see  below),  but  not 
Pomeo's  answer.    Mr.  Wedgwood  gives  it 
in  full,  founding  his  etymology  upon  it. 
[The  application  to  the  sense  of  acme  or  point  of  ex- 
cellence is  apparently  taken  from  the  joke  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio,  speaking  affectedly, 
uses  pink  as  the  type  of  a  flower. 

Bom.  In  such  a  case  as  mine  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Merc.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  such  a  case  as 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 
Rom.  Meaning  to  court'sy. 
Merc.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 
Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 
Merc.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
Rom.  Pink  for  flower! 
Mercutio  is  playing  upon  words  in  a  forced  manner, 
and  if  the  expression  were  already  current  Romeo 
would,  never  have  been  made  to  suggest  an  expla- 
nation.— Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Etymology.'] 

Surely  this  applies  to  the  play  upon 
courtesy  as  well ;  so  making  it  as  new  a 
word  as  pink  in  the  sense  here  given. 

Tom  Courtly  is  the  pink  of  courtesy. — Taller,  no. 
201. 

Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refused 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abused, 
With  patience  wait ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  91. 

Sir  Piercie,  the  very  pink  of  courtesy,  conjectured 
her  meaning  from  her  embarrassment,  and  waited 
not  to  be  entreated.—  Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery. 

Pinked,  part.  adj.  Worked  in  eyelet  holes. 
See  also  under  Porringer. 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head. — Shake- 
spear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Pinkeyed.  adj.    Having  little  eyes. 

Them  that  were  pink-eyed,  and  had  vcrie  small 
eies,  they  termed  'ocella;.' — Holland,  Translation  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  b.  xi. 

Pinkneedle.   s.     Plant  so  called ;  musky 
storksbill,  more  properly  heron's  bill ;  Ero- 
dium  moschatum  :  (found  in  the  Index  to 
Gerarde's  'Herball,'  but  not  in  the  text).) 
Pinmoney.  s.    See  extracts. 

There  is  a  very  antient  tax,  in  France,  for  provid- 
ing the  queen  with  pins,  from  whence  the  term  of 
pin-money  has  been  applied  by  us  to  that  provision 
for  married  women,  witli  which  the  husband  is  not 
to  interfere. — Barrington,  On  tlte  Statutes. 

The  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mort- 
gage, when  her  pinmoney  is  gone.— Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 
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It  was  stipulated,  that  she  should  have  400?.  a  year 
for  pinmoney. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  295. 

Should  a  man,  unacquainted  with  our  customs,  be 
told  the  sums  which  are  allowed  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  pin-money,  what  a  prodigious  con- 
sumption of  pins  he  would  think  there  was  in  this 
island! — Ibid.  no.  295. 

The  lawyer  furnished  the  writings,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  there  was  no  pinmoney;  and  they  were 
married. — Taller,  no.  231. 

The  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared  ;  grace  in 
their  steps  and  sensibility  smiling  in  every  eye.  . . . 
They  opened  their  pretensions  with  the  utmost 
modesty;  but  unfortunately,  as  their  orator  pro- 
ceeded, she  happened  to  let  fall  the  words, '  house 
in  town,  settlement,  and  pin-money.'  These  seem- 
ingly harmless  terms  had  instantly  a  surprising 
effect :  the  genius  of  love,  with  ungovernable  rage, 
burst  from  amidst  the  circle! — Goldsmith,  Essays, 
xxiii. 

Pinnace.  *.  [Fr.  pinasse  ;  Italian,  pinazza  ; 
Spanish,  jjinaza,  from  pino  =  pine  tree.] 
See  extract  from  Falconer  :  (at  present  it 
is  specially  applied  to  the  second  in  size  of 
the  boats  of  a  man-of-war). 

Whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  they  shall  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
For  fear  of  the  Turks'  great  fleet,  he  came  by  night 
in  a  small  pinnace  to  Rhodes. — Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Ho  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace,  and 
entered  the  South-sea. — Heylin. 

I  sent  a  pinnace  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  coast,  before  I  adventured  my  greater 
ship. — Spehnan. 

Thus  to  ballast  love, 
I  saw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraught.  Donne. 

I  discharged  a  bark,  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaces, 
coming  from  cape  Blanch.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Apo- 
logy. 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay. 

Milton  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  289. 

Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.  Pope. 

Pinnace  [is]  a  small  vessel  navigated  with  oars 
and  sails,  and  having  generally  two  masts  rigged 
like  those  of  a  schooner.  They  are  chiefly  used  for 
procuring  intelligence,  and  for  landing  men.  Pin- 
nace is  also  a  boat  rowed  with  eight  oars. — Falconer, 
Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 
Pinnacle,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

He  who  desires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  en- 
chantment, which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering 
pinnacle,  where  the  standing  is  uneasy,  and  the  fall 
deadly.— .Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

He  took  up  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  and, 
being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from 
whence  he  almost  broke  his  neck. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn 'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  549. 

2.  High  spiring  point. 

The  slipp'ry  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 
Pinnacle,  v.  a.    Build  with  pinnacles. 

The  pediment  of  the  southern  transept  is  pin- 
nacled, not  inelegantly,  with  a  flourished  cross. — 
T.  Wartou,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Kiddington, 
p.  8. 

Or  some  old  fane,  whose  steeple's  Gothic  pride, 
Or  pinnacled,  or  spired,  would  boldly  rise.  Mason. 
Pinnage.  s.    See  Poundage  (of  cattle). 
Pinnate,   adj.     [Lat.  pinna  =  wing.]  In 
Botany.    Having  leaflets,  or  divisions  of 
the  leaf,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib like  a  feather ;  feather-fashioned:  (ap- 
plied to  leaves). 

Pinnate  leaves  are  such  as  have  a  rachis  bearing 
sessile  or  stalked  lateral  leaflets  arranged  on  the 
feathered  plan.  —  Heufrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  §  95. 

This  is  the  base  of  a  long  list  of  deriva- 
tives and  compounds,  formed  so  as  to 
meet  also  almost  all  the  forms  a  leaf,  by 
division  and  subdivision,  can  assume. 

When  the  ribs  are  arranged  on  the  feathered  plan, 
we  first  take  the  prefix  pinnate  (feathered), and  sub- 
join to  this  a  word  indicating  the  degree  or  kind  of 
division  ;  thus  :  pinnatifld,  .  .  .  pinnatised,  .  .  .  pin- 
natipartite.  . . .  Sometimes  there  is  an  odd  terminal 
leaflet,  when  the  leaf  is  unequally  or  impari-pin- 
nate.  When  there  is  no  end  leaflet,  the  end  is 
abruptly  or  pari-pinnate.  —  Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany ,  §§  93,  95. 
Pinner.       Lappet  of  a  head-dress. 

There  her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  Off  with  kerchief  stareh'd,  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Friday,  57. 


An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or  a 
night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta. — Addison, 
Dialogues  on  the  Usef  ulness  of  Ancient  Medals. 
Pinnock.  *.    Tomtit;  titmouse. 
Pinnule,  s.    [Lat.  pinnula,  diminutive  of 
pinna  =  wing  ;    applied  to  anything  sug- 
gestive of  a  wing.] 

1.  In  Astronomy.    Sight  of  an  astrolabe. 

2.  In  Cryptogamic  Botany.  Division  of  the 
leaf  of  a  fern.  See  extract  and  compare 
with  Pinnate. 

The  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  of  flowering  plants 
are  ordinarily  called  Pinna;,  and  their  subdivisions 
Lobes ;  but  in  ferns,  where  the  leaves  are  highly 
compound,  and  the  segments  somewhat  variable  in 
the  degree  of  confluence,  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  leaf  are  called  Pinnaj,  the  secondary  pinnules, 
and  the  tertiary  lobes  or  segments. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  95. 

Pinrack.  s.  In  Navigation.  Apparatus 
belonging  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  consisting 
of  a  frame  with  sheaves  or  pulleys,  round 
which  ropes  can  be  worked,  and  pins  or 
cleats,  to  which  they  can  be  belayed. 

Pinsnets.  s.    Small  Pin  sons.  Obsolete. 

To  these,  their  nether-stockes,  they  have  corked 
shoes,  pinsnets,  and  fine  pantofles,  which  bear  them 
up  a  finger  or  two  from  the  ground. — Stubbes,  Ana- 
tomy of  Abuses.   (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Pinson.  s.    Kind  of  shoe.  Obsolete. 

Calceamentum  and  calcearium  is  a  shoe,  pinson, 
socke.—  Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  211 :  1008.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pint.  s.  [connected  by  Wedgwood  with 
pingo  =  I  paint ;  pass,  part./n'ctas  ;  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  pintar  =  to  paint,  pinta  = 
spot  or  mark :  hence  mark  of  a  vessel  to 
show  what  it  measured.]  Half  a  quart: 
(in  Medicine,  twelve  ounces,  liquid  mea- 
sure.) 

Well,  you'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  carry 
you  to  the  tavern  and  crack  half  a  vint  with  you  at 
my  own  charges. — Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  t. 
Pintle,  s.    [corruption  of  pendulum.']  In 
Navigation.    Hook  of  upper  half  of  each 
hinge  by  which  the  rudder  is  hung. 

Piny.  adj.    Abounding  with  pine  trees 
Their  shout  not  that  can  pass, 
Which  the  loud  blast  of  Thracian  Boreas 
On  piny  Ossa  makes,  and  bows  amain 
The  rattling  wood,  or  lets  it  rise  again. 
May,  Translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  b.  i.;  1G27 
Atlas,  whose  piny  head,  to  storms  exposed, 
Is  bouud  about  with  clouds  continually. 

Sir  R.  Fanshaice,  Translation  of 
the  JEneid,  b.  iv. 
Atlas,  whose  head,  with  piny  forests  crown'd, 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  iv.  364. 
Pioneer.    *.      [Fr.  pionnier ;  Spanish,  peon 
=  pedestrian;  see  Pawn  (at  chess)  and 
Peon.] 

1.  Foot-soldier;  labourer;  soldier  employed 
in  labouring  work. 

Well  said,  old  mole,  can'st  work  i'  th'  ground  so 
fast? 

A  worthy  pioneer.  Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

His  pioneers 
Even  the  paths,  and  make  the  highways  plain. 

Fairfax. 

Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd, 
To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  330. 
The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent 
thither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolish  the  build- 
ings, and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  island.— Addi- 
son, Travels  in  Italy. 

Spelled  pioner. 

Three  try  new  experiments,  such  as  themselves 
think  good;  these  we  call  pioners  or  miners. — 
Bacon. 

Such  a  one  is  to  be  dismissed  with  punishment,  or 
to  be  made  some  abject  pioner. — Davies,  Art  of 
War:  1619. 

They  shall  remain  in  quality  of  pioners  or  scaven- 
gers.— Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War:  1640. 

2.  With  special  reference  to  their  work  as 
going  before  and  preparing  the  way  for  an 
army. 

As  to  the  colonies  and  settlements  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  so  far  as  they  are  young  communi- 
ties, occupied  with  taming  the  wild  earth,  and  per- 
forming the  functions  of  pioneers  of  civilization, 
they  cannot  enjoy  much  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
mental  cultivation.  But  they  arc  insensibly  imbued 
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with  the  opinions  and  culture  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and,  by  degrees,  take  their  place  in  the  great 
civilized  community. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iii. 

Pioning-.  s.    Work  of  pioneers. 

With  painefull  pyonings 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  10,  C3. 
Pious,  adj.  [Lat.  ]>ins  ;  Fr.  pieux.~\ 

1.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created 
beings  to  God;  godly;  religious;  such  as 
is  due  to  sacred  things. 

I'ious  awe  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

3lilton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  135. 
Learn 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 

And  pious  sorrow.  Id.,  xi.  360. 

2.  Careful  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. 

As  he  is  not  called  a  just  father  that  educates  his 
children  well,  but  pious,  so  that  prince  who  defends 
and  well  rules  his  people  is  religious. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pious  care? 
Condemn'd  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread. 

Pope. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  of  religion. 

I  shall  never  gratify  spightfulness  with  any 
sinister  thoughts  of  all  whom  pious  frauds  have 
seduced. — Eikon  Basil  ike. 

Piously,  adv.  In  a  pious  manner ;  reli- 
giously ;  with  such  regard  as  is  due  to 
sacred  things. 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  christian  hope 
is,  to  set  industriously  and  piously  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  condition,  on  which  the  promise  is 
made. — Hammond. 

This  martial  present  piously  design'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best  loved  king. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cliv. 
Let  freedom  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 

Addison,  Calo. 
See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  the  North,  to  Jewry's  hallow'd  plains ; 
Piously  valiant.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  563. 

Pip.  *.  [Provincial  German,  pipse  =  mucus 
of  the  nose;  Ger.  pipps,  zip/,  as  in  Eng- 
lish ;  Fr.  pepie  ;  Low  Lat.  pipita ;  ?  from 
the  classical  form  pituita  =  phlegm.]  Dis- 
order of  fowls  (poultry),  consisting  in  a 
secretion  of  thick  mucus  from  the  tongue 
and  lining  membranes  of  the  mouth,  by 
which  the  nostrils  are  stuffed  and  clogged. 
When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3. 117. 
A  spiteful  vexatious  gipsy  died  of  the  pip. — Sir  II. 
U  Estrange. 

My  father, .  . .  my  mother  with  a  little  basket, . . . 
Mrs.  Priinmins,  with  a  new  umbrella  purchased  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  birdcage  containing  a  canary, 
endeared  to  her  not  more  by  song  than  age,  and  a 
severe  pip  through  which  she  had  successfully 
nursed  it  — and  I  myself,  waited  at  the  gates  to 
welcome  the  celestial  visitor.  —  Lord  Lytlon,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
Pip.  s. 

1 .  Kernel  in  an  apple. 

2.  Spot  on  the  cards.  (I  know  not  from  what 
original,  unless  from  pict,  painting;  in 
the  country,  the  pictured  or  court  cards  are 
called  picts,  Dr.  Johnson  says:  the  dia- 
monds are  certainly  called  picks  in  the  north 
of  England. —  Todd.) 

When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  a  new-born 
child,  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs.— Ad- 
dison, Guardian. 

Pip.  v.  n.    [Lat.  pipio.~]    Chirp  or  cry  as  a 

bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick  pip  and 
cry  iu  the  egg,  before  the  shell  be  broken. — Boyle. 
Pipe.  s.  [from  Fr.  pipe  ;  Dutch,  peep.]  Li- 
quid measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 
I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe  wine  first  with  him 
[Falstaff]  ;  I'll  make  him  dance.  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Pipe.  s.  [A.S.  pip,  pipe.'} 
1.  Any  long  hollow  body;  tube. 

The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we've  stuff  d 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  1. 
The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermost,  will 
become  higher;  so  that  water  ascends  by  descend- 
ing.— liishoxj  Wilkins. 
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It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  wake  pipes 
of. — Addison. 

2.  Tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume  of 
tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dyed, 
And  half  unsmoked,  lay  by  his  side.  Swift. 

My  husband's  a  sot, 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot.  Id. 

3.  Instrument  of  wind  music. 

I  have  known  when  there  was  no  musick  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  fife,  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe. — Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 
The  solemn  pipe  and  dulcimer. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  595. 
Then  the  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

Roscommon. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should 
leave  traces  in  their  brains. — Locke. 
A.  Organs  of  voice  and  respiration  :  (as,  the 
windpipe). 

The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  and 
pipes. — Peacham. 

5.  Key  or  sound  of  the  voice. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

6.  Office  of  the  exchequer. 

That  office  of  her  majesty's  exchequer,  we,  by  a 
metaphor,  call  the  pipe,  because  the  whole  receipt 
is  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern. — 
Bacon. 

Pipe.  v.  ii. 

1 .  Play  on  the  pipe. 

Merry  Michael  the  Cornish  poet  piped  thus  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England. — Camden,  Re- 
mains. 

We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  you  have  not  danced. 
— Matthew,  xi.  11. 

2.  Emit  a  shrill  sound  ;  whistle. 

His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  if,  ii.  7. 
The  winds  piping  to  us  in  vain. 

Id.,  Midsummer -Nights  Dream,  ii.  2. 
Rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  126. 

Pipe.  v.  a.    Play  upon  a  pipe. 

Pipe,  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped? — 1  Corinthians,  xiv.  7. 

The  raven  hovers  o'er  my  bier, 
The  bittern  on  a  reed  1  hear 
Pipe  my  elegy. 

Cartwright,  Poem  on  Sadness,  p.  221. 

Pipeclay.  5. 

1.  See  extract. 

Potter's-clay,  or  plastic  clay ...  is  compact,  soft, 
or  even  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  polishes  with 
the  pressure  of  the  finger;  it  forms  with  water  a 
tenacious,  very  ductile,  and  somewhat  translucent 
paste.  It  is  infusible  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  but  assumes 
in  it  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  Werner  calls  it 
pipe-clay.  Good  plastic  clay  remains  white,  or  if 
grey  before,  becomes  white  in  the  porcelain  kiln. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

2.  Used  for  cleaning  white  trousers,  especially 
by  soldiers.  Hence  a  love  of  pipeclay  has 
been  applied  to  over-niceness,  dandyism,  or 
stiffness  in  general,  in  the  management  of 
regiments. 

Pipefish,  s.  British  fish  so  called,  from  the 
elongation  of  the  jaws  and  the  tubular 
form  of  the  mouth,  of  the  genus  Syngna- 
thus. 

As  we  want  a  generical  name  in  our  language  for 
this  genus  [the  \o\\ger  pipe-fish],  we  call  it  the  pipe- 
fish from  its  slender  body. . . .  Besides  these  species 
of  hard-skinned  pipe-fish,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  Syngnathus  Hippocampus  of  Linnseus,  or 
what  the  English  improperly  call  the  sea-horse,  has 
been  found  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  kingdom. 
. . .  The  little  pipe-fish  seldom  exceeds  five  inches. 
.  . .  The  synonym  of  serpent  is  used  iu  several  lan- 
guages to  express  these  fishes ;  the  French  call  one 
species  orneul,  from  a  sort  of  snake  not  unlike  the 
blindworm  ;  the  Germans  call  it  meersehlange,  and 
the  Cornish,  sea-adder. . . .  This  species  [is  in  length] 
twenty-one  inches ;  the  snout  similar  to  that  of  the 
shorter  pipe-fish.  —  Pennant,  British  Zoology,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  185-188 :  1812. 

The  six  species  of  British  Syngnathi  require  to  be 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  includes 
two  marsupial  pipe-fish,  having  true  caudal  fins ; 
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four  ophidian  pipe-fish,  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  contains  two 
species,  having  each  a  rudimentary  caudal  tin;  the 
second  section  also  containing  two  species,  in  which 
there  is  no  rudimentary  caudal  fin,  the  round  tail 
ending  in  a  fine  point. — Tarrell,  History  of  British 
Pishes. 

Piper,  s.    One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

Pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  at 
all  in  thee. — Revelations,  xviii.  22. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

That  hath  bigge  or  great  cheeks,  as  they  tearme 
them,  j>iper's-cheekes,  biicculentus.  —  Withal,  Dic- 
tionarie,  p.  286:  1608.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pay  the  piper.  Defray  the  expense:  (in  the 
first  sense,  of  an  entertainment  w  ith  music, 
then  generally). 
Piper,  s.  Native  species  of  Gurnard,  so 
called  from  uttering  a  noise  when  taken 
out  of  the  water  ;  Trigla  lyra. 

The  piper  gurnard  is  frequently  taken  on  the 
western  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  and  esteemed  an 
excellent  fish.  It  is  also  found  off  Anglesey. — Pen- 
nant, British  Zoology,  p.  374  ;  1812. 

Put  what,  after  ail,  is  the  best  of  the  story, 
She's  ordered  for  dinner  &  piper  and  dory. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide. 
On  our  own  coast  [the  piper]  is  rare.  . . .  Pennant 
says  the  piper  is  frequently  taken,  but  this  apparent 
contradiction  to  what  is  stated  above  is  explained 
by  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Couch— 'The  piper 
wanders  about  more  than  the  others,  at  least  of  the 
Cornish  species ;  consequently  it  is  sometimes  com- 
mon, and  at  others  somewhat  rare.' — Yarrell,  His- 
tory of  British  Fislies. 

Piperine.  s.  [Lat.  piper  =  pepper  ;  the  ter- 
mination artificial  as  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Chemistry. .]    See  extract. 

Piperine  is  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  from 
black  pepper,  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  is  colourless, 
has  scarcely  any  taste,  fuses  at  212°  F.,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  ether,  and  most 
readiiy  in  alcohol. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  3Iines. 
Pipewort.  s.  In  Botany.  Rare  British 
plant  of  the  genus  Eriocaulon. 

The  most  important  distinctions  seem  to  consist 
in  the  presence,  among  the  pipeworts,  of  a  mem- 
branous tube. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Piperiy.  adj.    Like  an  itinerant  musician. 
Our  poets  and  writers  about  London,  whom  thou 
hast  called  piperiy  make-playes  and  make-bates. — 
Nash,  Pierce  Pennilesse  :  15U2.      (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Pipient.  adj.  [Lat.  pipio,  pres.  part,  pipiens, 
-entis.~\  Piping. 

There  you  shall  heare  hypocrites,  npipient  broode, 
cackling  their  own  ripenesse,  when  they  are  scarce 
out  of  their  shells. — Adams,  Spiritual  Navigator: 
1615.   (Nares  by  H.  and  WJ 
Piping-,  adj. 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  sickly:  (from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  sick). 

I,  in  this  weak  piping  t  ime  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  lime, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

2.  Playing  on  the  pipe. 

Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks, 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains, 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Swift. 
With  hot.   Boiling:  (from  the  sound  of  any- 
thing that  boils). 

The  threadbare  scoff  at  devotion  piping-hot 
seemeth  to  deny  any  use  of  musick.—  Whitlock, 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  484. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping-hot, 
Strike  her  up  bravely.     Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  397. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of  ox- 
cheek,  piping-hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my 
own  sauce  ? — Goldsmith,  Essays,  xi. 
Piping-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  pipes. 
In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  v.  75. 

Pipkin,  s.    Small  earthen  boiler. 

A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Some  officer  might  give  consent 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent.  King. 
Pippin,  s.    [  ?  ]     Kind  of  apple. 

You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 

Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted.  — 
Harvey. 

The  pippin  woman  I  look  upon  as  fabulous.—  Ad- 
dison: 
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His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place. 

King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 

This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make ; 
See  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Thursday,  99. 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  them :  some 
are  called  stone  pippins  from  their  obdurateness; 
some,  Kentish  pippins,  because  t  hey  agree  well  with 
that  soil ;  others,  French  pippins,  having  their  ori- 
ginal from  France,  which  is  the  best  bearer  of  any  of 
these  pippins;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  russet 
pippin,  from  its  russet  hue;  but  such  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  pippins 
are  of  equal  goodness:  they  are  generally  a  very 
pleasant  fruit  and  of  goodjuice,  but  slender  bearers. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Piquancy,  s. 

1.  Sharpness;  tartness. 

Generally  we  see  the  best  and  vigorous  juices  to 
salute  our  palates  with  a  more  agreeable  piquancy 
and  tartness.— Evelyn,  Pomona,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Severity. 

Commonly  satirical  taunts  do  owe  their  seeming 
piquancy,  not  to  the  speaker  or  his  words,  but  to  the 
subject  and  the  hearers.— Jiarroiv,  Sermons,  i.  i86. 
Piquant,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Pricking;  piercing;  stimulating  to  the 
taste. 

There  are  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock 
extremely  solid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as 
salt. — Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Sharp ;  tart ;  pungent ;  severe. 

Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  except  they  dart  out 
somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to  the  quick  :  that  is 
a  vein  that  would  be  bridled;  and,  generally,  men 
ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness  and 
bitterness. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  i 
the  Tongue. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  popularity  long  enjoyed  by  j 
these  letters  [of  Junius]  ...  is  probably  to  be  J 
attributed  to  the  singular  fact  that  .  .  .  this  great 
public  writer,  the  eloquent  expounder  and  vindi- 
cator  of  constitutional  principles  and   popular  ; 
rights,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  recorder  and  i 
X>reserver,  at  least  in  decent  language,  of  the  amours  j 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Irnham,  and  of 
the  most  piquant  passages  in  the  lives  of  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Havis,  and  Nancy  Parsons. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

'  Sir  Thomas,  I  know,  gives  them  eleven,'  said 
Lady  St.  Julians;  'and  that  would  satisfy  me;  and  we 
will  say  eleven.  But  I  have  a  list  here,'  and  she 
slightly  elevated  her  brow,  and  then  glanced  at  Lady 
Deloraine  with  a  piquant  air,  '  which  proves  that 
they  cannot  have  more  than  nine;  but  this  is  in  the 
greatest  confidence:  of  course  between  us  there  can 
be  no  secrets.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 

Piquantly.    adv.     In  a  piquant  manner; 
sharply ;  tartly. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  the 
lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly,  though 
wittily,  taunted. — Locke. 
Pique,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Ill  will;  offence  taken;  petty  malevolence. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  pique,  difference,  or 
jealousy  with  the  king  his  father. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Men  take  up  piqties  and  displeasures  at  others, 
and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  person  must 
partake  of  his  fate. — Dr.  H.  Mure,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Out  of  a  personal  pique  to  those  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker-on,  when  the  government  is  at- 
tacked.— A  ddison. 

This  man  and  dog  at  first  were  friends, 

But  when  a,  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 

Goldsmith,  Elegy  mi  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

These  negotiations,  undertaken  so  crudely,  were 
terminated  in  pique,  in  a  manner  which  added  to 
political  disappointment  personal  offence. — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

She  would  have  sacrificed  the  world  for  Sidonia, . . . 
but  that  inscrutable  man  would  not  read  the  secret 
of  her  heart ;  and  prompted  alike  by  pique,  the  love 
of  power,  and  a  weariness  of  her  present  life,  Lucre- 
tia  resolved  on  that  great  result  which  Mr.  Rigby  is 
now  about  to  communicate  to  the  Princess  Colonna. 
— Id.,  Coningsby. 

Spelt  piche. 

They  are  in  pieke  against  thee.— Letter  in  Sidney 
State  Papers,  l.  21. 

Another  picke,\\\  which  they  agreed  not. — Hackle, 
p.  104:  1693. 

2.  Point;  nicety;  punctilio. 

Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws, 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause, 
And  shame  of  change. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  400. 

3.  Term  at  the  game  of  piquet. 
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PIRA 
Pique,  s.    Pica  ;  depraved  appetite. 

And  though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 
'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong  ; 
As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child, 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2,  809. 

Pique,  v.  a.    [Fr.  pique?-.'] 

1.  Touch  with  envy  or  virulency ;  put  into 
fret ;  kindle  to  emulation. 

Piqued  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles,^. 

'  That's  what  Pd  have,'  said  he,  starting  wildly, 
'  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me,  so  I  but  live  to  see 
her  piqued  at  it.' — Upon  my  word,  I  fansie  my  lord 
will  find  himself  mistaken;  I  shan't  be  piqued,  I 
believe ;  I  must  first  have  a  value  for  the  thing  I 
lose,  before  it  piques  me.  Piqued !  ha!  ha!  ha!  — 
Madam,  you've  said  the  very  thing  I  urged  to  him  ; 
'  I  know  her  temper  so  well,'  said  I, '  that  tho'  she 
doated  on  you,  if  you  once  stood  out  against  her, 
she'd  sooner  burst  than  shew  the  least  motion  of 
uneasiness.  —  I  can  assure  you,  Sir  Charles,  my 
lord  won't  find  himself  deceived  in  your  opinion. 
Piqued  .'—She  has  it ! — Cibber,  Careless  Husband. 

Brisk  Confidence  still  best  with  woman  copes: 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns 
thy  hopes. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  canto  ii.  31. 

2.  Offend  ;  irritate. 

Why  pique  all  mortals  that  affect  a  name  ? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame !  Pope. 

The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and 
began  to  mention  going  away. — Female  Quixote. 
With  self. 

Children,  having  made  it  easy  to  part  with  what 
they  have,  may  pique  themselves  in  being  kind. — 
Locke. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  languages  ; 
and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in  them. — 
Id.,  On  Education. 

In  the  morning  Christie  of  the  Clinthill  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  As  this  worthy  personage  did 
seldom  pique  himself  on  sounding  a  trumpet  before 
his  movements,  no  one  was  surprised  at  his  moon- 
light departure,  though  some  alarm  was  excited  lest 
he  had  not  made  it  empty-handed. — Sir  W.  Scott,  \ 
The  Monastery,  ch.  xv. 

Pique,  v.  n.    Cause  irritation. 

This  is  a  little  nosegay  of  conceits,  a  very  lump  of 
salt :  every  verse  hath  something  in  it  that  piques. 
— Taller,  no.  163. 

Piqueerer.  s.    Robber  ;  plunderer. 

When  the  guardian  professed  to  engage  in  faction, 
the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian  would  soon 
be  seconded  by  some  other  piqueerers  from  the 
same  camp. — Swift. 

Piquet,  s.    [Fr.  picquet.~]    Game  at  cards. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten, 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way.        Prior,  TJie  Dove. 

Instead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar.— 
Spectator. 

Piracy,   s.     [Gr.  iriipaTiia  ;   Lat.  piratica ; 

Fr.  piraterie.] 
1.  Act  or  practice  of  robbing  on  the  sea. 

Our  gallants,  in  their  fresh  gale  of  fortune,  began 
to  skum  the  seas  with  their  piracies.— Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Cornwall. 

Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be  free. 
From  both  those  fates  of  storms  and  piracy. 

Waller. 

Fame  swifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies, 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  Id. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neighbours 
was  their  piracies ;  though  he  practised  the  same 
trade. — Arbuthnot. 

•2.  Any  robbery,  particularly  literary  theft. 
Whatever  effect  this  piracy  may  have  upon  us,  it 
contributed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Philips. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  J.  Philips. 

Pirate,  s.    [Gr.  imparitc  :  Lat.  pirata  ;  Fr. 
pirate.] 

1.  Sea-robber. 

Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate, 
that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but 
scraped  one  out  of  the  table.— Thou  shalt  not  steal  f 
— Aye. — Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much 
in  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of 
human  society. — Bacon. 

Relate,  if  business  or  the  thirst  of  gain 
Engage  your  journey  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
AY  here  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  vent'rous  of  their  own. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  86. 

2.  Robber ;  particularly  a  bookseller  who 
seizes  the  copies  of  other  men. 

This  poem  [The  Splendid  Shilling]  was  written 
for  his  own  diversion,  without  any  design  of  publi- 
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cation.  It  was  communicated  but  to  me ;  but  soon 
spread  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was 
put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge;  and  impu- 
dently said  to  be  corrected  by  the  author!—  Johnson, 
Lives  of  the'Poets,  J.  Philips. 

Pirate,  v.  n.    Rob  by  sea. 

When  they  were  a  little  got  out  of  their  former 
condition,  they  robbed  at  land  and  pirated  by  sea.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Pirate,  v.  a.    Take  by  robbery. 

They  advertised,  they  would  pirate  his  edition. — 
Pope. 

Piratical,  adj.  [Lat.  piraticus ;  Fr.  pira- 
tique.] 

1.  Predatory;  robbing;  consisting  in  rob- 
bery. 

Having  gotten  together  ships  and  barks,  [they] 
fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  spoiling, 
and  taking  prisoners  the  ships  of  all  nations. — 
Bacon  ,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Practising  robbery. 

The  errours  of  the  press  were  multiplied  by  pi- 
ratical printers;  to  not  one  of  whom  I  evi  r  gave 
any  other  encouragement,  than  that  of  not  prose- 
cuting them. — Pope. 

Piratically,  adv.  In  a  piratical  manner ; 
by  piracy. 

Those  to  whom  I  allude  were  of  earlier  date,  and 
such  as  had  been  piratically  taken  and  sold. — Bry- 
ant, On  'Troy. 

Pirogue,  s.  [  ?  ]  Canoe  made  of  the  trunk 
of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out :  (a  conve- 
nient word  in  Ethnology,  the  use  of  it 
being  characteristic  of  certain  rude  tribes  ; 
it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  monoxylon). 

Pirry.  s.    Rough  gale  ;  storm.  Hare. 

Not  to  be  afraid  of  pirries,  or  great  storms. — Sir 
T.  Elyoi,  Governour,  fol.  55. 
A  pirrie  came,  and  set  my  ship  on  sands. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  502. 

Pisburnt.  adj.    Stained  brown,  as  if  from 
scorching,  with  urine ;  this  being  the  result 
of  the  urine  upon  certain  dyed  cloths, 
especially  black  cloth. 
Piscary.  s.    In  Law.    Right  of  fishing  in 

water  owned  by  another. 
Piscaticn.  s.    [Lat. pi.scatio,  •onis.]    Act  or 
practice  of  fishing.  Rare. 

There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  venation  ; 
five  of  halieuticks,  or  piscation,  commented  by 
Ritterhusius. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Piscatory,  adj.  [Lat.  piscatorius.]  Relating 
to  fishes. 

On  this  monument  is  represented,  in  bas-relief, 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  shew  that  this  poet 
was  the  inventor  of  piscatory  eclogues.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Both  the  Fletchers,  .  . .  were  professed  disciples 
and  imitators  of  tho  great  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen.  Phineas.  who  survived  till  1650,  published 
in  1633,  along  with  a  small  collection  of  Piscatory 
Eclogues  and  other  Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  long 
allegorical  poem,  entitled  The  Purple  Island,  in 
twelve  books  or  cantos,  written  in  a  stanza  of  seven 
lines. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  7. 

Pisces,  s.  [Lat.]  Twelfth  sign  in  the  zodiac; 
fishes. 

Piscicuitural.  adj.     Connected  with,  rela- 
ting to,  constituted  by,  Pisciculture. 
(For  example  see  under  Pisciculture.) 
Pisciculture,  s.  Breeding,  rearing,  and  pre- 
servation of  fish. 

Pisciculture,  . . .  favoured  by  the  Romans,  .  .  . 
was  brought  almost  down  to  our  own  time  by  Ja- 
cobi,  who  wrote  a  voluminous  treatise  upon  the 
subject  in  the  '  Hanover  Magazine,'  about  a  hundred 
years  ago;  and  its  use  was  really  revived  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig  in  1833.  ...  In 
France  the  practice  was  revived  by  two  poor  fisher- 
men of  Brest,  named  Gehm  and  Remy,  in  1842,  and 
their  labours  led  to  the  formation  of  the  magnificent 
piscicuitural  establishment  near  Strasbourg,  which 
was  founded  and  is  supported  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. .  .  .  Ova  can  be  safely  conveyed  very  long 
distances  in  damp  moss  under  certain  piscicultures. 
and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  transport  various  kinds 
offish  from  one  country  to  another  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
which  has  ever  been  known  of  this  is  the  convey- 
ance of  salmon  and  trout  ova  from  England  to 
Australia,  which  was  safely  effected  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1864.  By  packing  the  boxes  contain- 
ing the  ova  in  ice,  a  large  quantity  of  the  ova  ar- 
rived in  good  condition,  and  some  thousands  of  fry 
were  hatched  and  reared  from  it.  In  this  way  also 
the  Clyde  was  stocked  with  grayling,  the  Doohullah 
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lakes  with  salmon-trout  and  salmon,  and  the  Balli- 
sodare  river  with  salmon.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Piscivorous,  adj.  [Lat.  voro  =  devour.]  Fish- 
eating  ;  living  on  fish. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meat  is 
swallowed  into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  antesto- 
mach,  observed  in  piscivorous  birds,  where  it  is 
moistened  and  mollified  by  some  proper  juice.— 
Bay,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

Pish,  inter j.    Contemptuous  exclamation. 
She  frown"d  and  cried  Pish!  when  I  said  a  thing 
that  I  stole. — Spectator. 

Used  substantially,  i.e.  utterance  of  the 
word  pish. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure'the  toothache  patiently  ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  or  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes. 

Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews  ; 
A  thing  which  causes  many  '  poohs'  and  'pishes' 
And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the 
Muse) ; 

From  travellers  accustomed  from  a  hoy 
To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy. 

Byron,  Beppo,  vii. 

Pish,  v.  n.    Express  contempt. 

Our  very  smiles  are  subject  to  constructions  ;  nay. 
sir,  we  cannot  pish,  hut  it  is  a  favour  for  some  fool 
or  other! — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without 
Money. 

He  turn'd  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head,  and 
pish'd  at  every  line  of  it. — Pope. 

'  Don't  you  make  too  sure  for  yourselves,'  rejoined 
in  despair  the  dismayed  Taper.  '  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  we  are  out,  that  you  are  in.'  '  How  do 
vou  mean  ?  '  '  There  is  such  a  person  as  Lord  Durham 
in  the  world,'  said  Mr.  Taper  very  solemnly.  '  Pish,' 
said  the  secretary.  'You  may  pish'  said  Mr. 
Taper,  'but,  if  we  have  a  radical  government,  as  I 
believe  and  hope,  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  up  the 
steam  as  they  did  in  'il.'—B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Pismire,  s.  [A.S.  myra ant.]  Ant;  em- 
met. 

His  clothes,  as  atoms  might  prevail, 
Might  fit  a  pismire  or  a  whale.  Prior,  Alma.  i.  176. 

Prejudicial  to  fruit  are  pismires,  caterpillars,  and 
mice. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pisolite,  s.  [Lat.  piston  =  pea  +  Gr.  XiQoc  = 
stone  ;  hybrid  word  of  recent  coinage.]  In 
Geology.  Variety  of  oolite,  i.e.  oolite  with 
the  granules  which  in  that  stone  suggest 
the  comparison  with  the  roe  of  a  fish  hu  ge 
enough  to  suggest  one  with  a  pea. 

Pisolite  is  generally  a  limestone,  differing  only 
from  oolite  in  the  greater  size  of  the  egg-like  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  made  up.  Not  uufrequently.  how- 
ever, valuable  ironstones  are  found  in  a  pisolitic 
form  in  rocks  belonging  to  the  oolitic  period.— 
A  listed,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 

Fisoiitlc.  s.    Having  the  character  of,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  Pisolite. 
(For  example  see  under  Pisolite.) 
Pispot.  s.    Vessel  for  making  water ;  cham- 
ber-pot ;  jordan. 

My  spleen  is  at  the  little  rogues  j  it  would  vex  one 
more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  npisspot  than 
a  thunder-bolt.— Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Piss  v.  n.  [Fr.  pisser;  Teut.  pissen.]  Make 
water. 

One  ass  pisses,  the  rest  piss  for  company.— Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

Once  possess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save. 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  158. 

Used  adjectivally. 

I  charge  the  pissing  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret.— Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  6. 

Piss.  s.    Urine  ;  animal  water. 

Slovens  do  amiss, 
At  others'  doors,  by  stool  or  piss. 

Butler,  Budibras,  i.  2, 233. 

Pissabed.  *.    Name  given  to  the  dandelion 
(Leontodon  taraxacum),  from  its  tendency 
to  act  on  the  urine. 
Pissasphalt.  S.  [Gr.  Trirnra  =  pitch  +  atT<pa\roc 
=  asphaltus  ;    Fr.  pissasphalte.~)  Pitch 
mixed  with  bitumen,  natural  or  artificial. 
The  natural  pissasphalt,  according  to  Dioscorides, 
Valerius  Cordus  his  commentator,  and  others,  is  a 
kind  of  bitumen  flowing  from  certain  mountains  in 
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Apollonia,  near  the  city  Epidaurus,  now  Rigusa ; 
whence  being  carried  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  ri- 
ver, it  is  cast  on  the  shore,  and  there  condensed  into 
clods,  smelling  like  to  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  bitu- 
men ;  .  .  .  and  had  the  same  virtues  with  pitch  and 
bitumen  or  asphalt  mixed  toirether.  .  .  .  The  Arabians 
term  it  '  mumia,'  whence  (it  may  be)  embalmed  bo- 
dies came  to  be  called  mummies  from  their  being 
preserved  with  this  pissasphalt. — Grecnhill,  Art  of 
Embalming,  p.  276. 

Pistachio,  or  Pistachio-nut.  s.  [Fr.  pis- 
tache;  Lat.  pistachia  ;  Arabic,  fbnstaff.'] 
Plant  and  fruit  of  the  Pistachia  vera.  The 
mastic  (gum)  is  also  the  product  of  the 
same  genus,  i.e.  of  Pistachia  lentiscus,  and 
Atlantica.  Notwithstanding  the  statement 
that  tjiastic,  chewed  by  the  Turks,  and 
used  by  dentists  in  Europe  for  stopping 
teeth,  is  derived  from  mastico  =  I  chew,  the 
two  words  are  probably  the  same.  Fustic 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Rhus  cotinus,  a  member  of  the 
same  natural  order  (Terebinthiaceae,  or 
Anacardiacea),  as  the  Pistachius,  and  the 
other  the  wood  of  Machira  tinctoria  (be- 
longing to  Urticaceae),  may  be  a  third  form. 
Pistachios,  so  they  be  good, and  not  musty, joined 
with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  nourisher. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

The  pistachio  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  kernel 
is  of  a  green  colour  and  a  soft  and  unctuous  sub- 
stance, much  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond,  of  a  plea- 
sant taste:  pistachios  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  the  Arabians  call  them  pestuchnwlfestuch,  and 
we  sometimes  fistich  nuts. — Sir  J.  liill,  Materia 
Medica. 

Piste,  s  [Fr.]  Track  or  tread  a  horseman 
makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  over. 

Pistil,  s.  [hat. pistillum.']  In  Botany.  Fe- 
male reproductive  organ. 

The  central  essential  organs  of  (lowers,  consisting 
of  the  pistil  or  pistillary  circle,  are  composed,  like 
the  outer  parts  of  metamorphosed  leaves ;  these 
constituent  parts  are  called  carpels.  The  .  .  .  carpel 
produces  the  special  kind  of  buds  called  ovules,  the 
rudiments  of  the  seeds.  . .  .  The  lower  part  of  the 
case  enclosing  the  ovules  is  called  the  ovary :  the 
upper  part  of  the  carpel  is  frequently  attenuated 
into  a  slender  tube  above,  called  the  style,  thereby 
elevating  the  terminal  glandular  orifice  or  stigma, 
the  borders  of  which  are  often  more  or  less  thick- 
ened or  developed  into  processes  of  various  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  stylar  prolongation  does  not  exist ; 
and  then  the  stigma  is  sessile  upon  the  ovary. — 
Ilenfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  216. 

Pistillary.  adj.    Connected  with,  pertaining 

to,  a  pistil. 

(For  example  see  under  Pistil.) 
Pistillate,  adj.    Provided  with,  bearing,  a 

pistil ;  female,  in  the  botanical  sense  of  the 

term. 

(For  example,  see  under  Pistil  1  if erous.) 
Pistillation.  s.     [Lat.  pistillum.]     Act  of 
pounding  in  a  mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  we  have  are  comminuble,  and 
so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit 
unto  pistillation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pistilliferous.  adj.  [Lat.  fero  -  I  bear.]  In 
Botany.    Pistil-bearing;  pistillate. 

When  essential  organs  of  both  kinds  are  present, 
the  flower  is  called  perfect  or  hermaphrodite.  In 
many  plants  one  of  the  circles  of  essential  organs  is 
suppressed,  so  that  a  given  flower  has  only  stamens 
or  only  pistils ;  such  flowers  are  termed  imperfect, 
and  more  definitely  diclinous.  The  diclinous 
flowers  are  called  respectively,  staminiferous,  sterile, 
or  male;  and  pistilliferous,  fertile,  or  female.  .  .. 
When  the  same  plant,  or  species  exhibits  at  once 
starainate,  pistillate,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers,  it 
is  termed  polygamous.  Some  plants  bear  neuter 
flowers,  destitute  of  both  stamens  and  pistils. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Pistol,  s.  [?  Pistoia,  the  name  of  an  Italian 
town  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
used  or  invented.]    Small  handgun. 

Three  watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 
should  issue  out.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Quicksilver  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly 
pierce  through  a  parchment. — Sir  T.  Broxone,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

How  Versus  is  less  qualified  to  steal, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  103. 
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Used  adjectivally. 

A  woman  had  a  tubercle  in  the  great  canthus  of 
the  eye.  of  the  bigness  of  a  pistol-bullet. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Pistol,  v.  a.  [Fr.  pistoler.~\  Shoot  with  a 
pistol. 

He  was  almost  mad  with  the  pain,  and  had  a  mind 
to  have  pistolled  himself.  —  Aubrey,  Miscellanies, 
p.  1(19. 

If  anything  beneath  the  sky  he  real,  those  Sons  of 
Freedom  would  have  pistolled,  stabbed— in  some 
way  slain — that  man  by  coward  hands  and  mur- 
derous violence,  if  he  had  stood  among  them  at  that 
time. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  ch.  xxi. 
Pistol-shot.  x.    Range  of  a  pistol. 

The  whole  body  of  the  horse  passed  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  cottage. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Pistole,  s.  [Fr.]  Coin  of  many  countries 
and  many  degrees  of  value. 

I  shall  make  bold  to  disburden  him  of  my  hundred 
pistoles,  to  make  him  the  lighter  for  his  journey. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

Pistolet.  s. 

1.  Little  pistol. 

I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  gun 
or  pistolet. —  Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity in  Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  p.  162. 

•2.  Coin. 

Stamps  made  for  the  coining  of  pistolets. — Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  M.  i.  b. 

They  will  dance  merrily  upon  your  grave, 
And  perhaps  give  a  double  pistolet 
To  some  poor  needy  friar  to  say  a  mass, 
To  keep  your  ghost  from  walking. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

Piston,  s.  [Fr. ;  Italian,  pistone.~]  Movable 
part  in  several  machines,  as  in  pumps  and 
syringes,  whereby  the  suction  or  attraction 
is  caused;  embolus. 

[The  term  piston]  is  applied  to  a  short  cylinder  of 
wood,  or  of  metal,  which  fits  exactly  into  the  cavity 
of  a  pump,  barrel,  or  steam  engine  cylinder,  and 
works  up  and  down  this  alternately.  Two  sorts  of 
pistons  are  used  in  pumps  ;  one  hollow  with  a  valve, 
used  in  the  suction  pump;  and  the  other  solid, 
which  is  generally  employed  in  the  forcing  pump. 
In  steam  cylinders,  the  piston  is  usually  made  so  as 
to  be  self-packing,  so  that  the  cylinder  should  al- 
ways be  occupied  by  the  piston:  this  is  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  springs  that  press  a  movable 
ring  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pit.  s.    [?  from  Spanish  patio  =  central  court 

of  a  house. — Wedgwood.] 
1.  Area  on  which  cocks  fight:  (whence  the 
phrase,  to  fly  the  pit). 

Make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  victory,  and  fly  the  pit. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,1111. 
They  managed  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two  game- 
cocks in  the  pit. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
|  2.  Middle  part  of  the  theatre. 

Let  Gully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit. 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  153. 
Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit ; 
For  he  who  pleases  never  fails  of  wit. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 

Pit.  s.    [A.S. pyt.] 

1.  Hole  in  the  ground. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit ; 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Id. .Julius  C&sar,v.5. 

Pits  upon  the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by 
percolation  of  the  salt  throuirh  the  sand  ;  but  in 
some  places  of  Africa  the  water  in  such  pits  will 
become  brackish  again. — Bacon. 

2.  Abyss  ;  profundity. 

Get  you  gone. 
And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 

Meet  me  i'  the  morning.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest, 
From  what  height  fallen. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  91. 

3.  Grave:  (with  the). 

O  Lord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  lest  I  become  like 
them  that  go  down  into  tlie  pit. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xxviii.  1. 

4.  In  Horticulture.  Glass-covered  structure, 
sometimes,  but  not  necessarily,  sunk  in 
the  earth,  in  which  work  can  be  done  with- 
out  the  gardener  entering;  small  variety 
of  greenhouse  ;  covered  forcing  bed. 

They  are  most  commonly  what  are  called  cold 
pits,  which  means  that  they  are  not  artificially 
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heated,  and  are  used  for  the  protection  in  winter  of 
hardy  and  half-hardy  plants, and  in  summer  for  the 
cultnreof  plants  requiring  a  close  moist  atmosphere. 
In  addition,  any  small  low  glass  erection  heated  or 
otherwise  may  be  called  a  pit,  and  this  may  either 
be  span-roofed,  or  what  is  called  a  lean-to,  with  only 
a  single  slope.  Of  such  a  character  are  what  are 
called  cucumber  pits,  propagating  pits,  &c.  The 
terms  pit  and  frame  include  both  structures  like 
the  foregoing,  and  movable  garden  frames,  which 
latter  are  of  wood  with  glass  sashes.— Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pit.  v.  a. 

1.  Lay  in  a  pit,  or  hole. 

They  lived  like  beasts,  and  were  pitted  like  beasts,  j 
tumbled  into  the  grave,  or  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  the  grave;  as  was  Cononiali  and  Jezebel.—  Gran- 
ger, Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  2 IS:  1(521. 

2.  Press  into  hollows. 

An  anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterised 
by  the  shining  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains  pitted  for 
some  time. — Sharp. 

3.  Mark  with  small  hollows,  as  by  the  small- 
pox. 

On  a  gentlewoman,  whose  nose  was  pitted  wit  h  the 
small  pox. — Felltliam,  Poems. 

Pitapat,  s. 

1.  Flutter;  palpitation. 

A  lion  meets  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went  pitapat. 
— Sir  R.  I 'Estrange. 

2.  Light  quick  step. 

Now  1  Ueur  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through  the 
dark  alley :  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken 
loose,  and  munching  upon  the  melons. — Dryden, 
Don  Sebastian,  iii.  2. 

Pitch,  s.    [A.S.  pic.']   Resin  of  the  pine  ex- 
tracted by  tire  and  inspissated. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.— Old  Pro- 
verb. 

A  rainy  vapour 
Comes  on  as  blacke  as  pitch.  Chap-nan. 

Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  consumed 
with  fire,  is  made  a  black  colour;  as  in  charcoal,  oil, 
pilch,  and  links. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

A  vessel  of  huge  bulk 
Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height, 
Smeared  round  with  pitch. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  729. 

Pitch,  v.  a. 

1.  Smear  with  pitch. 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships ;  they  put  from 
shore, 

Borne  dn  the  waves,  and  scarcely  dip  an  oar  ; 
Shouts  from  the  land  give  omen  of  their  course, 
And  the  pitch'd  vessels  glide  with  easy  force. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  121. 
I  pitched  over  the  convex  very  thinly,  by  dropping 
melted  pitch  upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  keep  the 
pitch  soft,  whilst  I  ground  it  with  the  concave 
copper  wetted  to  make  it  spread  evenly  all  over  the 
convex. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  Darken. 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face. 

Shakcspear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitch'd  with  sullen  cloud.  Addison. 

Pitch,  s. 

1.  Any  degree  of  elevation  or  height. 

Lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds, 
Weak  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things  docs 
increase, 

Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  praise  exceeds.  Spenser. 
How  high  Kpitchhis  resolution  soars. 

Shakcspear,  Richard  II.  ii  1. 
Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  judgement. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Arm  thy  heart,  and  fill  thy  thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  her  pitch.    Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

That  greate  worke,  unlessc  the  seedc  of  Jove, 
The  deathlesse  muses,  undertake,  maintaines  a  pitch 
above 

All  mortall  powers.  Cliapman. 

Down  they  fell. 
Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 
Into  this  deep.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  771. 

Others  expectation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  it  probably  would.— llammond. 

Cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  263. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age, 
notwithstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  at  the  highest  pitch. — Addison,  Whig  Exam- 
iner. 

2.  Highest  rise.  Hare. 

A  beauty  waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
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:3.  State  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height. 

From  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight :  and  speak  of  things  at  hand. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  19S. 
By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wond'rous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall'n. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  167. 

4.  Size ;  stature. 

That  infernal  monster  having  cast 
His  weary  foe  into  the  living  well, 
Gan  high  advance  his  broad  discolour'd  breast 
Above  his  wonted  pitch.       Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

[It]  turn'd  itself  to  ELalpho's  shape; 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
"Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3, 72. 

5.  Degree  ;  rate. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  729. 

Our  resident  Tom 
From  Venice  is  come, 
And  hath  left  the  statesman  behind  him  ; 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch, 

Is  as  wise,  is  as  rich, 
And  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  Mr.  T.  Killigrew's  Return. 

Princes  that  fear'd  him,  grieve;  concern'd  to  see 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.  Waller. 

Evangelical  innocence,  such  as  the  gospel  accepts, 
though  mingled  with  several  infirmities  and  defects, 
yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  righteousness,  as  we 
call  sincerity. — South,  Sermons. 

When  the  sun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced,  'tis  but 
just  come  up  to  the  pitch  of  anotherset  of  vegetables, 
and  but  great  enough  to  excite  the  terrestrial  par- 
ticles, which  are  more  ponderous. —  Woodicard, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Pitch,  v.  a. 

1 .  Fix  ;  plant. 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 
He  counselled  him  how  to  hunt  his  game. 
What  dart  to  cast,  what  net,  w  hat  toile  to  pitch. 

Fairfax. 

Mahometcs  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow.— 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Order  regularly. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  lit,  or  the 
unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister,  more  than  that 
he,  which  describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a 
field,  should  speak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in 
diet. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nought  pitches  the  voice  and  sharpens  the  ear 
like  a  cup  of  wine. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivryihoe,  ch.  xvii. 

If  . .  .a  ribbon  matched  in  colour  some  fabric 
left  at  home;  and  matches  some  other  fabric  at  the 
draper's  ;  it  is  rightly  inferred  that  these  fabrics  will 
match  each  other :  or  if,  on  different  occasions,  a 
piece  of  music  had  its  key  note  pitched  by  the  same 
tuning  fork  ;  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  pitch  was 
alike  on  both  occasions. — Herbert  Spencer. 

3.  Throw  headlong  ;  cast  forward. 

They'll  not  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Unless  he  bid  'era.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

They  would  wrestle  and  pitch  the  bar  for  a  whole 
afternoon. — Spectator. 

Pass.  part,  pight. 

Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desart  vast, 
And  by  my  wretched  mother's  side  me  pight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Stay  yet  you  vile  abominable  tents, 
Thus  vilely  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  shores. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  11. 
I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it. 

7(7.,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

Pitch,  v.  n. 

1 .  Light ;  drop. 

When  the  swarm  is  settled,  take  a  branch  of  the 
tree  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive  clean. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Fall  headlong. 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight ; 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  701. 

3.  With  upon.    Fix  choice. 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 641. 

I  pitched  upon  this  consideration,  that  parents 
owe  their  children,  not  only  material  subsistence 
but  much  more  spiritual  contribution  to  their  mind. 
— Sir  K.  Digby,  Operations  and  Nature  of  the  Soul. 
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The  covetous  man  was  a  good  while  at  a  stand  ; 
but  he  came  however  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  ono 
thing  after  another. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pilch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  more  easy. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and  amongst  the  rest  pitched 
on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale. — Drydi  n. 

4.  Fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 

They  went  forth  with  all  their  power,  and  came 
and  pitched  by  Emmaus  in  the  plain  country. — 
1  Maccabees,  iii.  40. 

Pitched,  part.  adj.  Fixed. 

The  trenches  first  they  pass'd,  then  took  their 
way. 

Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch  d  pavilions  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  AViieul.  i'x.  420. 
One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  continent. — Addison,  Present  State  of 
the  War. 

Pitcher,  s.  [Provincial  French,  pichicr, 
picher;  Italian,  pitero  ;  Spanish,  puchcro  ; 
Gaelic,  pigean.~\ 

1.  Earthen  vessel;  water- pot. 

When  sudden  fear  hex  pitcher  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants ; 
Besides  old  Gremio  is  hearkening. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  took 
A  pitcher  fill'd  with  water  from  the  brook.  Carew. 

Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all 
base  things ;  as  earthen  pitchers  and  a  scullery. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry. 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  for  company. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  249. 

2.  Instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in  which 

anything  is  to  be  fixed. 

To  the  hills  poles  must  be  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or  crow. — Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

3.  Iii  Botany.    See  Pitcher-plant. 
Pitcher-plant,  s.  In  Botany.  Name  applied 

to  several  plants  of  which  the  leaves  by 
curling  and  cohesion  become  pitcher- 
shaped,  more  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  genus  Nepenthe. 

Pitchers  are  structures  of  the  form  indicated  by 
their  name,  produced  by  peculiar  modes  of  develop- 
ment of  the  petiole,  the  blade,  or  both  together. 
One  of  the  best-known  examples  is  found  in  the 
Nepenthes  ox  pitcher-plants  Sarracenia,  an  Ame- 
rican bog-plant,  has  analogous  pitchers. . . .  Heliam- 
phora  has  the  pitchers  less  complete. ...  In  Dischi- 
dia  Rafflesiana  the  pitchers  are  plainly  formed  from 
the  blade,  and  are  open  at  the  end  next  the  petiole  ; 
and  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  pitchers  formed 
from  the  bracts  of  Marcgravia  and  Norantia. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §101. 

Of  all  the  metamorphoses  which  the  leaf  is 
found  to  undergo,  the  singular  productions  called 
'pitchers'  are  the  most  curious.  ...  In  the  genus 
Sarracenia,  nearly  the  whole  leaf  resembles  a  funnel, 
with  the  upper  extremity  crowned  by  a  membra- 
nous expansion,  tapering  to  a  point.  In  the  Ne- 
penthes, or  true  pitcher-plant,  the  pitcher  is  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a  tendril,  terminating  a  winged 
petiole.  It  is  crowned  with  a  membranous  lid, 
which  is  closely  shut  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
but  is  afterwards  raised,  and  does  not  again  close 
the  aperture.  These  pitchers,  in  some  species,  are 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  have  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  glandular  struc- 
ture, which  is  constantly  secreting  a  subacid  liquid. 
In  this  liquid  a  number  of  insects  are  continually 
drowned ;  and,  strange  as  the  idea  may  seem,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  providing  of  such  animal 
manure  for  the  plant,  is  one  object  which  these 
singular  appendages  were  intended  to  accomplish. 
There  is,  certainly,  a  striking  analogy  between  this 
result,  and  the  still  less  equivocal  object  effected  by 
the  fly-traps  of  the  Dionsea,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  when  speaking  of  the  irritability 
of  plants.  In  the  Cephalotus  follicularis,  the 
pitchers  arc  about  two  inches  long,  and  are  seated 
round  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk,  intermixed  with 
the  radical  leaves.  Though  so  much  smaller,  they 
are  perhaps  still  more  curious  and  striking  than 
those  of  the  Nepenthes.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  80. 

Pitchfarthing-.  s.  Play  of  pitching  copper 
money  into  a  round  hole :  (sometimes 
called  Chuckfarthing). 

Your  various  occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket, 
Latin  and  pitch-farthing,  may  possibly  divert  your 
attention  from  this  object. — Lord  Chesterfield. 
Pitchfork,  s.     Fork  with  which  corn  is 
pitched  or  thrown  upon  the  waggon. 

An  old  lord  in  Leicestershire  amused  himself  with 
mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants 
gratis.— Swift. 
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Pitchpipe.  s.  Instrument  to  regulate  the 
voice,  and  to  give  the  leading  note  of  a 
tune,  used  hy  singers  in  churches. 

He  had  an  ingenious  servant  always  attending 
him  with  a  pitchpipe,  or  instrument  to  regulate  the 
voice:  who,  whenever  lie  heard  his  master  begin  to 
be  high,  immediately  touched  a  soft  note  ;  at  which, 
'tis  said,  Cains  would  presently  abate  and  grow  calm. 
— Spectator,  no.  228. 
Pitchy,  adj. 

1.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  cov'rings  wash'd  away, 
Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. 

Native  petroleum,  found  floating  upon  some 
springs,  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  substance, 
drawn  forth  of  the  strata  by  the  water. —  Woodward, 
On  Fossils. 

3.  Black ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears ; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unnumbered.       Prior,  Solomon,  i.  409. 

Pitcoai.  6\  Coal:  (all  coal  is  really  y^i'/  coal ; 
t  he  compound,  however,  is  often  opposed  to 
Sea-coal,  i.e.  sea-borne  coal). 

The  best  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal  made  of 
pitcoal  or  cinders. — Mortimer,  Husbandry . 

Piteous,  adj. 

1.  Sorrowful ;  mournful ;  exciting  pity. 

When  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment.  Spenser. 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piYcows'massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
Which  when  Deucalion  with  a  piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.   Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.i. 

2.  Compassionate ;  tender. 

But  if,  perchance,  the  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise, 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain. 

Prior,  Reply  to  '  Love  and  Friendship.' 

She  gave  him  (piteous  of  his  case, 
Yet  smiling  at  his  rueful  length  of  fare), 
A  shaggy  tap'stry.  Pope,  Duuciad,  ii.  1 11. 

3.  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  pitiful. 

Piteous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1032. 

Piteously.  adj.  In  a  piteous  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  exciting  pity. 

I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Ruth t'ul  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 
A  most  glorious  fabrick  most  piteously  inhabited  ; 
nothing  but  cats  and  crocodiles  within  instead  of 
gods. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  508. 

Pitfall,  s.  Pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which 
a  passenger  falls  unexpectedly. 

Poor  bird  !  thou'd'st  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

Thieves  dig  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sandys. 

You  must  note,  that  though  the  first  part  of  the  ! 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  dangerous,  yet 
this  second  part  which  he  was  yet  to  go,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, far  more  dangerous ;  for  from  the  place  where 
he  now  stood,  even  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  the  way 
was  all  along  set  so  full  of  snares,  traps,  gins  and  j 
nets  here,  and  so  full  of  pits,  pitfalls,  deep  holes,  and 
shclvings  down  there,  that,  had  it  now  been  dark, 
. . .  had  he  had  a  thousand  souls,  they  had  in  reason 
been  cast  away ;  but,  as  I  said  just  now,  the  sun 
was  rising.— Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  fell 
into  them. — Addison,  Vision  of  Mirza. 
Pitfall,  v.  n.    Lead  into  a  pitfall. 
Pitfalling-.  part.  adj.    Leading  into  a  pit- 
fall ;  ensnaring ;  treacherous. 

Not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions,  and  pit- 
falling  dispenses. — Milton,  On  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 

Pith.  s.    [A.S.  pitta."] 

I .  Central,  soft,  and  spongy  part  of  the  stems 
and  trunks  of  (exogenous  or  dicotyle- 
donous) plants  ;  conspicuous  in  the  elder. 
If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  hath  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some  of  it 
left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Iter  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood, 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha. 
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In  young  and  succulent  stems,  we  find  a  solid 
cylindrio  or  prismatic  mass  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  termed  the  'pith  ;'  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  ring  of  vessels,  consisting  of  trachea' and  ducts,  and 
named  the  '  medullary  sheath.'  The  whole  is  coated 
by  the  epidermis.  Afterwards,  a  further  develop- 
ment both  of  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  takes 
place  between  the  medullary  sheath  and  epidermis, 
and  these  form  one  layer  of  wood,  and  also  one  layer 
of  bark,  by  the  time  that  a  stem  of  one  year's  growth 
is  completed.  During  the  second  year,  a  fresh  de- 
velopment takes  place  between  the  wood  and  bark 
previously  formed.  This  fresh  matter  appears  at 
first  as  a  semifluid  or  viscous  mass  termed  'cam- 
bium.' .  .  .  Either  of  these  three  circumstances,  then 
— the  existence  of  a  pith,  the  appearance  of  concen- 
tric zones,  or  the  presence  of  medullary  rays— af- 
fords a  sufficient  characteristic  by  which  we  recog- 
nise the  structure  of  dicotyledonous  plants. — Hen- 
slow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiological 
Botany,  §  34. 

In  some  stems  of  dicotyledonous  trees  it  is  diffi- 
cult, and  in  others  impossible,  to  distinguish  any 
separation  of  the  wood  into  concentric  layers.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  trees  of  tropical  climates. 
...  In  a  few  examples,  also,  the  medullary  rays  are 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  but  the  pith  and  bark 
are  never  wanting.  The  vesicles  of  the  pith  are 
larger  and  more  regularly  arranged  than  those  of 
other  parts.  It  continues  to  increase  in  diameter 
as  long  as  it  remains  succulent,  and  in  some  trees, 
as  the  elder,  it  becomes  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick  ;  but  generally  it  is  much  smaller.  .  .  .  Where 
the  branch  is  much  distended,  the  pith  is  ruptured, 
and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  nearly  obliterated. 
.  . .  The  stems  then  become  hollow,  as  in  many  um- 
belliferous plants.  . .  .  The  fibres  which  compose  the 
medullary  sheath  appear  to  retain  their  vitality  for 
a  long  time  after  the  pith  has  been  exhausted  and 
become  dead. — Ibid.  §§  47-W. 

2.  Applied  to  the  central,  or  medullary,  part 
of  the  hair. 

In  the  Peccari  the  pith  of  the  coarse  body-hair  is 
crossed  by  condensed  cells  like  beams  strengthening 
the  cortex.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  lost  by  age  in 
Man,  and  during  the  winter  season  in  the  annually 
renewed  covering  of  many  arctic  Mammals  :  the  en- 
dosmotic  transfer  of  their  contents  from  cell  to  cell 
of  the  pith  effects  this  change. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  021. 

3.  Applied  to  the  spinal  column  (of  nervous 
matter),  improperly  called  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

As  doth  tho  pith,  which  lest  our  bodies  slack, 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back  ; 
So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  heaven  and  earth. 

Donne. 

The  vcrtebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  tho  spinal  marrow  or  pith  to 
pass  along. — Ray. 

4.  Strength ;  force. 

Leave  your  England, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Or  pass'd,  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
Since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 

Id.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

5.  Energy  ;  cogency ;  fulness  of  sentiment ; 
closeness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style. 

The  ostler,  barber,  miller,  and  the  smith, 
Heare  of  the  sawes  of  such  as  wisdome  ken, 
And  learn  some  wit,  although  they  want  the  pith, 
That  clerkes  pretend. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  100. 

6.  Weight;  moment;  principal  part. 

That's  my  pith, 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.        Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

7.  Quintessence ;  chief  part. 

The  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lest  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.    Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 
Pithily,  ado.     In  a  pithy  manner;  with 
strength  ;  with  cogency  ;  with  force. 

Lucilius  hath  briefly  and  pithily  pointed  out  that 
base  kind  of  life. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  442. 

To  the  same  extent  it  would  be  as  pithily  absurd 
to  publish  that  a  man  may  moderately  divorce,  if  to 
do  that  be  entirely  naught. — Milton,  Tetrachordon. 
Pithiness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  pithy  ; 
energy ;  strength. 

No  less  deserveth  his  witness  in  devising,  his 
pithiness  in  uttering  his  complaint  of  love,  so  lovely. 
— E.  K.  On  Spenser. 
Pithless,  adj.    Wanting  pith,  kernel,  nu- 
clear, or  central,  matter  ;  hence  strength, 
energy,  force. 

Weak  shoulders  over-borne  with  burthening'grief, 
And  pithless  arms  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Fart  I.  ii.  5. 
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Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  made  for  seasons  of 
calm  weather,  and  will  not  abide  those  tempests  of 
our  social  existence  in  which  men  are  driven,  as  by 
an  instinct  anticipating  necessity,  to  anchor  them- 
selves upon  principles  of  breadth  and  of  solidity, 
and  can  find  no  adequate  support  in  the  pithless 
argumentation  which  we  too  often  allow  to  mono- 
polise the  character  of  what  is  prudent  and  prac- 
tical.— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relation  with  the 
Church,  ell.  ii. 

Pithoie.  s.  Mark  or  cavity  made  by  disease. 

I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the  small  pocks,  only 
to  keep  her  face  from  pitholes,  take  cold,  strike  them 
in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish  {—-Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Fair  Ma  id  of  the  Inn. 
Pithy,  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  pith  ;  abounding  with  pith. 

The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  stitch  together  the 
ligneous  in  a  plant. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

The  Herefordian  plant 
Caresses  freely  the  contiguous  peach, 
liazel,  and  weight-resisting  palm,  and  likes 
To  approach  the  quince,  and  the  elder's  pithy  stem. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  203. 

2.  Strong  ;  forcible ;  energetic. 

Yet  she  witli  pithy  words  and  counsel  sad, 
Still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke; 
That  at  the  last,  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologick  learning. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  3,407. 

This  pithy  speech  prevailed,  and  all  agreed. 

Drydi  n,  Hind  ami  Panther,  iii.  1135. 

In  all  these,  Goodman  fact  was  very  short,  but 
pithy  ■.  for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man. — Addison. 

Lord  Monmouth  was  never  garrulous:  he  was  al- 
ways pithy  and  could  be  picturesque. — B.  Disraeli, 
Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 
Pitiable,  adj.    Deserving  pity. 

The  pitiable  persons  relieved  are  constantly  under 
your  cye.—Bishoj)  Atterbury. 

Pitiableness.  s.    State  of  deserving  pity. 

For  the  pitiableness  of  his  ignorance,  and  unwilled 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  be  excused  and  connived  iA.—Kettlewell. 

Pitiedly.  adv.  In  a  situation  to  be  pitied. 
They  are  not  alone  that  have  books  and  company 
within  their  own  walls.  He  is  properly  and  pitiedly 
to  be  counted  alone,  that  is  illiterate, and  inactively 
lives  hamleted  in  some  untravelled  village  of  the 
duller  country. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  49. 

Pitier.  5.    One  who  pities. 

The  liberal  relievers,  the  unfeigned  pitier*,  tho 
faithful  advocates  for  the  distressed  ministers. — 
Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,\).'i:  1053. 

Pitiful,  adj. 

1.  Tender;  compassionate. 

The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  long- 
suffering,  and  very  pitiful,  and  forgiveth  sins,  and 
saveth  in  time  of  affliction. — Erclesiasticus,  ii.  11. 

Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous.  — 
1  Peter,  iii.  8. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

lie  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted. 

Id.,  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  moving  compassion. 

Some  who  have  not  deserved  judgement  of  death, 
have  been  for  their  goods'  sake  caught  up  and  car- 
ried straight  to  the  bough  ;  a  thing  indeed  very  piti- 
ful and  horrible. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  oj 
Ireland. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous, pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
A\  ill  he  his  pitiful  complaints  renew? 
Eor  freedom  with  affected  language  sue. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

The  conveniency  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  consider 
what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been  in.— Ray,  On 
the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

3.  Paltry ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 

That's  villanous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it. — Shakespear,  Hamlet, 
iii.  2. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  pitiful 
malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out 
his  days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful  controverted 
conclusion. — South,  Sermons. 

Sin  can  please  no  longer  than  for  that  pitiful 
space  of  tjme  while  it  is  committing ;  and  surely  th* 
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present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  countervail 
for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the  action 
ends,  and  lasts  for  ever. — South,  Sermons. 

If  these  pitiful  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  head,  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies. — Sir 
It.  L'  Estrange. 

What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitiful 
a  machine,  where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  beginning. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Juve- 
nal, dedication. 

This  I  like;— when  we  cannot  get  at  the  very 
thing  we  wish, — never  to  take  up  with  the  next  best 
in  degree  to  it; — no;  that's  pitiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.xviii. 

Pitifully,  adv.    In  a  pitiful  manner. 

1.  With  pity  ;  with  compassion. 

Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. — Boole 
of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Mournfully ;  in  a  manner  that  moves 
compassion. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully. — Nay,  he  boat  him 
most  unpitifully.—  S/iakcspear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain  ;  and  yet,  when 
any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would 
sigh  and  groan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

3.  Contemptibly ;  despicably. 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.— Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

Pitifuiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pi- 
tiful. 

1.  Tenderness;  mercy;  compassion. 

Basilius  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  praises  to 
Zelmane's  valour  in  conquering,  and  pitifuiness  in 
pardoning,  commanded  no  more  words  to  be  made 
of  it.— 5ir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Despicableness ;  contemptibleness. 
Pitiless,  adj. 

1.  Wanting  pity;  wanting  compassion  ;  mer- 
ciless. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless, 

As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 

Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
My  chance,  I  see, 
Hath  made  ev'n  pity  pitiless  in  thee.  Fairfax. 

All  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
pitiless;  and,  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not 
what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melanclutly,  p.  109. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss. 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss ; 
■Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath; 
Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than  death. 

Dryden,  Despairing  Lover,  77. 

2.  Unpitied. 

But  they  do  perisli  pitiless  that  wear, 
Through  sloth,  away  :— 
So  do  I  perish  pitiless,  through  fear. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wilte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  G.  i. 

Pitman,  s.  He  who,  in  sawing  timber,  works 
below  in  the  pit ;  and  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, one  who  works  in  a  coal-pit. 

With  the  pitsaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the 
stuff,  the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under 
him  ;  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exactly, 
and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  st  rength  per- 
pendicularly down.— Moron,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Pitsaw.  s.  Large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of 
whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 

The  pitsaw  is  not  only  used  by  those  workmen 
that  saw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  also  for  small 
matters  used  by  joiners. — Jtoxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Pittance.  [Fr.  pitance:  of  this  the  origin 
is  stated  in  the  former  editions  to  be  the 
Low  Lat.  pictantia,  from  picta,  the  name 
of  a  small  coin  stamped  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Counts  of  Poitiers,  Coniites  Pic- 
tavenses.  Though  plausible,  this  is  set 
aside  by  the  extract  from  Wedgwood.]  Al- 
lowance of  meat  in  addition  to  the  usual 
commons ;  small  portion. 

Then  at  my  lodging. 
The  worst  is  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakispear,  Turning  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

I  have  a  small  pittance  left,  with  which  I  might 
retire. — Arhnthnot. 
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Many  of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small 
pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 

— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Half  his  earn'd  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went ; 
They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content,  llarte. 
{Pittance. — Kalian  pietanza.  pitanza,  French  pitance. 
properly  the  allowance  of  appetizing  food  to  be  eaten 
with  tl  e  bread  which  foruied  the  substance  of  a 
meal,  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  allowance  of 
food  for  a  single  person,  or  to  a  small  portion  of 
anything.  Middle  Latin pictancia,  pitancia,  portio 
monachica  in  esculentis— lautior  pulmentis,  qua;  ex 
oleribus  erant,  cum  pictancia  essent  de  piscibus  et 
hujusmodi.  (Ducange  )  Numerous  guesses  at  the 
derivation  have  been  made,  which  have  fallen  wide 
of  the  mark  from  not  attending  to  the  original  dis- 
tinction clearly  pointed  out  by  Ducange.  '  Hum — a 
celleraria.  per  totum  conventual  pictantia,  i.e.  ova 
frixa.  dividerentur,  invisibilem  pictantiam  ei  misit, 
quod  omnibus  diebus  vita?  sua;  pictantiis  omnibus 
carere  vellet.'  '  Quod  si  aliqua  secundo  vocata  venire 
contempserit,  insequenti  prandio  ei  pitancia  sub- 
trahatur.'  (Statuta  Johannis  Archiepiscopi  Cantua- 
riensis,  an.  1278,  in  Ducange.)  The  nun  who  was 
late  at  dinner  was  to  be  punished,  not  by  the  loss  of 
her  dinner  next  day,  but  by  having  to  dine  on  dry 
bread  or  vegetables.  '  Aquam  etiam  puram  frequcn- 
tius  biberunt,  et  quandoque  pro  magna  pictantia 
(for  a  great  treat)  mixta  vel  aeeto,  vel  lacte,  nulla 
tie  vino  facta  mentione.'  Pidahee  is  still  used  in 
the  centre  of  France  in  the  original  sense.  '  Les  en- 
fans  mangent  souvent  plus  de  pidance  que  de  pain.' 
(Jaubert.)  Hence  we  arrive  at  the  true  derivation, 
apidancant,  apitancant,  appetissant.  giving  appe- 
tite. A  dish  is  apidanqant  when  it  gives  flavour  to 
a  large  quantity  of  bread.  (Vocabulaire  de  Berri.) — 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.] 

Pituitary,  adj.    Conducting  phlegm. 

When  a  body  emits  no  effluvia,  or  when  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  nose,  or  when  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, or  olfactory  nerves,  are  rendered  unfit  to 
perform  their  office,  it  cannot  be  smelled.— Reid, 
Inquiry  into  the  human  Mind. 

Pituite.  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  pituita.~]  Phlegm. 

Serious  defluxions  and  redundant  pituite  were  the 
pro  uct  of  the  winter,  which  made  women  subject 
to  abortions. — Arbuthnot. 

Pituitous.  adj.    Consisting  of  phlegm. 

It  is  thus  with  women  only  that  abound  with 
pituitous  and  watery  humours.  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  weakness, 
wa  eri  ess  and  turgidity  of  the  eyes,  pituitous  v  - 
miting,  and  laborious  breathing. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  lungs  are  formed,  not  only  to  admit,  by  turns, 
the  vital  air  by  inspiration,  and  excluding  it  by  re- 
spiration ;  but  likewise  to  separate  and  discharge 
the  redundant  pituitous,  or  flegmatick  parts  of  the 
blood. — Sir  R.  Blackmoi  e. 

Pity.  s.  [perhaps,  from  N.Fr.  pechie,  Modern 
Fr.  peche  =  sin.  Wedgwood,  who  suggests 
it,  quotes — 

Alias  quel  dol  et  quel  pechie! 
Alas!  what  grief  and  what  [a]  sin  ! 

(Benoit,  Chronique  des  Dues  de 
Normandie,  ii.  408.) 
and  the  Romaic  w  rt  Kpt^a  !  If  this  view 
be  correct,  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  plural, 
though  condemned  by  Johnson  as  low  lan- 
guage, is  wholly  unexceptionable.] 

That  be  is  old.  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white  hairs 
do  witness  it— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

'Tis  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 
Chasmir. — Sir  W.  Temple. 
See,  wherj  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 
mien, 

Which  marks  in  bonds  the  greatness  of  a  queen ; 
What  pity  'tis.  Dryden.  Tyrannick  Love,  ii.  1. 

Singleness  of  heart  being  a  virtue  so  necessary,  'tis 
a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  discountenanced. — 
Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 

Addison,  Cato,  iv.  2. 

Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  they're  very  pretty ; 
And  rather  like  to  show  it— more's  the  pity. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xv. 

'  Hallo.  Randal !  you  must  come  round  by  the 
lodge,  my  boy,'  said  he.  '  You  see  this  gate  is  locked, 
to  keep  out  trespassers.'  '  A  pity'  said  Randal.  '  1 
like  short  cuts,  and  you  have  shut  up  a  very  short 
one.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.viii.  ch.  viii. 

Pity.  s.  [Fr.  pitie,  from  Lat.  pietas.~\  Com- 
passion ;  sympathy  with  misery ;  tender- 
ness for  pain  or  uneasiness. 

An  ant  dropt  into  the  water;  a  woodpigeon  took 
pihi  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough.— -Sir  R. 
L  Estrange. 

Lest  the  poor  should  seem  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  their  Maker,  he  hath  implanted  in  men  a 
quick  aiid  tender  sense  of  pity  and  compassion.— 
C'lamy,  Sermons.  ' 

When  .(Eneas  is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  him  compassionate ;  he  has 
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pity  on  his  beauty  and  youth,  and  is  loth  to  destroy 
such  a  masterpiece  of  nature. — Dryden,  Translation 
of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  mournful  train  .  . . 
With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcile,  i.  89. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Wan  and  meagre  let  it  look, 
With  a  pity-moving  shape.  Waller. 

Pity.  v.  a.    Compassionate  misery ;  regard 
with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappiness. 

He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that 
carried  them  captive. — Psalms,  cvi.  46. 

When  I  desired  their  leave,  that  I  might  pity  him, 
they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house. — 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  3. 
You  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  374. 
Compassionate  my  pains  !  she  pities  me ! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness  of  tempers. 
— Law. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied,  who,  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment, has  to  do  with  a  staunch  metaphysician  ; 
doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures  will  be  the  plague 
of  his  life. — Beattie. 
Pity.  v.  n.    Be  compassionate. 

I  will  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but  de- 
stroy them. — Jeremiah,  xiii.  14. 

Pivot,  s.     [Fr.]     Pin  on  which  anything 

turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots.— 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

Pix.  s.    [Lat.  pixis  =  box.] 

1.  Little  chest  or  box,  in  which  the  conse- 
crated host  is  kept  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Your  holy  father  made  a  lawe,  that  you  shoulde 
shyfte  the  pyxe  every  moneth,  putting  into  it  newe 
consecrated  cakes. — Confutation  of  Nicholas  Shax- 
ton,  D.  vi.  b.:  1546. 

Crosses,  vestments,  pixes,  paxes,  and  such  like. — 
Stow,  Chronicle,  p.  677. 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  great  gate  of  the 
Abbey  was  flung  open,  and  the  procession  moved 
slowly  forward  from  beneath  its  huge  and  richly 
adorned  gateway.  Cross  and  banner,  pix  and  cha- 
lice, shrines  containing  relics,  and  censers  steaming 
with  incense,  preceded  and  were  intermingled  with 
the  long  and  solemn  array  of  the  brotherhood,  in 
their  long  black  gowns  and  cowls,  with  their  white 
scapularies  hanging  over  them,  the  various  officers 
of  the  convent  each  displaying  his  proper  badge  of 
office. — Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Box  used  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver 
coin. 

By  this  indenture  the  trial  or  assay  of  the  pix  was 
established,  as  a  check  upon  the  master  of  the  mint. 
— Leake. 

Pizzle.  s.  Penis. 

The  pizzle  in  animals  is  official  to  urine  and  gene- 
ration.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Placable,  adj.  [Lat.  placabilis.]  Willing 
or  possible  to  be  appeased. 

Since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  offended  Deity  to  appease; 
Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
Bending  his  ear.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  1 19. 

Those  implanted  anticipations  are,  that  there  is  a 
God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared,  honoured, 
loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

Placability,  s.  Willingness  to  be  appeased ; 
possibility  to  be  appeased. 

Placabylitie  is  no  lyttle  parte  of  benignitie,  and  is 
properly  where  a  man  is  by  any  occasion  moved  to 
be  angrye,  and  notwithstanding  either  by  his  owne 
reason  ingenerate  or  by  counsayle  perswaded,  omit- 
teth  to  be  revenged ;  and  oftentimes  receiveth  the 
transgressour,  once  reconciled,  into  more  favour.— 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  99,  b. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment shew  the  general  consent  of  all  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the  divine 
nature. — Anonymous. 
Placableness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Placable;  placability. 

That  he  might  at  once  give  a  sensible  demonstra- 
tion both  of  God's  high  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
of  his  placableness  and  reconciliableness  to  sinners 
returning  to  obedience. — Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  74. 

Placard,  s.  [Fr.]  Edict,  declaration,  mani- 
festo, advertisement,  notification,  affixed  in 
some  public  place;  bill  (as  in  Billsticker). 
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The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  the  body  of  the 
deceased  functionary,  when  the  field  was  filled  with 
competitors  for  the  vacant  office,  each  of  whom 
rested  his  claims  to  public  support  entirely  on  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  family,  as  if  the  oflice  of 
beadle  were  originally  instituted  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  human  species. 
'Bung  for  Beadle.  Five  small  children!'  •Hop- 
kins for  Beadle.  Seven  small  children!!'  'Tim- 
kins  for  Beadle.  Nine  small  children!!!'  Such 
were  the  placards  .  .  .  which  were  plentifully  pasted 
on  the  walls. — Dickens,  Sketches  by  Buz,  The  Elec- 
tion for  Beadle. 

Placard,  v.  a.    Notify  publicly  ;  post. 

Placated,  part.  adj.  [Lat. placatus,  pass.  part, 
of  placo  =  I  appease.]  Appeased. 

That  the  effect  of  an  atonement  and  reconciliation 
was  to  give  all  mankind  a  right  to  approach  and 
rely  on  the  protection  and  beneficence  of  a  placated 
deity,  is  not  deducible  from  nature. — Forbes. 

Place,  s.  [from  the  Latin palatium;  German, 
pfuhl  ;  English,  pal-,  as  in  palsgrave; 
Welsh,  plus].  Palace;  residence  of  any 
kind;  assemblage  of  such:  (as,  'Cambridge 
Place,  &c) 

Divine  Elisa,  sacred  emperesso, 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royall  places 
Be  fill'd  with  praises  of  divinest  wits  ! 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
Saul  came  to  Oarmel,  and  behold,  he  set  him  up  a 
place,  and  is  gone  about,  and  passed  on,  and  gone 
down  to  Gilgal. — 1  Samuel,  xv.  12. 
Place,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Particular  portion  of  space. 

[God]  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to  search  you 
out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents  in,  in  lire  by  night, 
to  shew  you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  ill  a 
cloud  by  day. —  Deuteronomy,  i.3S. 

We  accept  it  always  and  in  all  places.  —  Acts, 
xxiv.  3. 

Here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsafed 
Presence  divine.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  xi.  317. 

I  will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  who  frequent  that  place.— Addison,  Guard- 
ian. 

2.  Locality;  ubiety;  local  relation. 

Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing, 
and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as  keeping 
the  same  distance  one  with  another;  and  so  as  at 
rest :  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  sense,  and 
stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  up. — 
Locke. 

3.  Local  existence. 

And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat 
on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. — 
Revelation,  xx.  11. 

4.  Space  in  general :  (Space,  especially  when 
opposed  to  Time,  being  the  commoner 
word). 

All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  place  ; 
But  she  all  place  within  herself  confines. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  propensity  to  seek  for  principles  in  the  com- 
mon usages  of  language  may  be  discerned  at  a  very 
early  period.  Thus  we  have  an  example  of  it  in  a 
saying  which  is  reported  of  Tliales,  the  founder  of 
Greek  philosophy.  When  he  was  asked,  '  What  is 
the  greatest  thing  ?'  he  replied  '  Place ;  for  all  other 
things  are  in  the  world,  but  the  world  is  in  it.'  In 
Aristotle  we  have  the  consummation  of  this  mode  of 
speculation.  The  usual  point  from  which  he  starts 
in  his  inquiries  is,  that  We  say  thus  or  thus  in  com- 
mon language.  .  .  .  He  next  examines  what  place  is, 
and  comes  to  this  conclusion,  that '  if  about  a  body 
there  be  another  body  including  it,  it  is  in  place, 
and  if  not,  not.'  A  body  moves  when  it  changes  its 
place ;  but  he  adds,  that  if  water  be  in  a  vessel,  the 
vessel  being  at  rest,  the  parts  of  the  water  may  still 
move,  for  they  are  included  by  each  other;  so  that 
while  the  whole  does  not  change  its  place,  the  parts 
may  change  their  place  in  a  circular  order. —  Whe- 
well,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  i.eh.  i. 

5.  Separate  room. 

In  his  brain 

He  hath  strange  places  cramm'd  with  observation. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

His  catalogues  had  an  especial  place  for  seques- 
tered divines. — Fell. 
G.  Passage  in  writing. 

Hosea  saith  of  the  Jews,  they  have  reigned,  but 
not  by  me  ;  which  place  proveth,  that  there  are 
governments  which  God  doth  not  avow.  —  Bacon, 
Advertisement  touching  a  Jloly  War. 

I  could  not  pass  by  this  place  without  giving  this 
short  explication.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
7.  Ordinal  relation. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the  first  place,  even 
against  all  other  reasons,  and  let  the  compass  be 
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rather  in  your  eyes  than  in  your  hands.  —  Ttryden, 
'Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

We  shall  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought,  of 
our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker,  if  we  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  he  is  omniscient.— Addison,  Spectator. 

8.  State  of  actual  operation  ;  effect. 

I  know  him  a  notorious  liar: 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  lit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  1. 

These  fair  overtures  made  by  men  well  esteemed 
for  honest  dealing,  could  take  no  place. — Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

They  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain  ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  stoutest  natures. — 
Bacon. 

With  faults  eonfess'd  coinmission'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 

Dry  den,  Theodore  and  Honor ia,  410. 

AVhere  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain  ; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  302. 

Somewhat  maybe  invented,  perhaps  more  excel- 
lent than  the  first  design;  though  Virgil  must  be 
still  excepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes  place. — Id., 
Preface  to  Translation  of  Ovid. 

It  is  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation 
upon  an  experiment,  which  we  have  all  the  reason 
imaginable  to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to  takepiuce. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 

9.  Existence. 

Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known  forms 
received  in  the  schools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothick 
invention,  hut  hath  place  in  nature  and  reason. — 
Swift. 

10.  Rank  ;  order  of  priority. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

Sluikespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

11.  Precedence;  priority. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
Where  Madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me, 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear? 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

There  would  be  left  no  measure  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  before 
self-evident.— Locke. 

As  a  British  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

12.  Office;  public  character  or  employment. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

If  I'm  traduced  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person ; 

"l  is  but  the  fate  of  place.        Id.,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

The  horsemen  came  to  Lodronius,  as  unto  the 
most  valiant  captain,  beseeching  him,  instead  of 
their  treacherous  general,  to  take  upon  him  the 
place  —  Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  deny'd, 
And  we  still  threaten'd  to  be  tried? 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approved  before  ; 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  their  places. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  A  Speech  against  Peace. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim  ; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame.  Garth. 

Some  magistrates  are  contented  that  their  places 
should  adorn  them  :  and  some  study  to  adorn  their 
places,  and  reflect  hack  the  lustre  they  receive  from 
thence. — Bishop  A  tterbury. 

In  short  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

13.  Room;  way;  space  for  appearing  or  act- 
ing given  by  cession  ;  not  opposition. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath.— Romans,  xii.  19. 

He  took  a  stride,  and  to  his  fellows  ery'd, 
Owe  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can, 
Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man. 

Hryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Victorious  York  did  first,  with  famed  success. 
To  his  known  valour,  make  the  Dutch  give  place. 

Id.,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  xix. 
The  rustick  honours  of  the  scythe  and  share. 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes  the  pride  of  war. 

Id.,  Translat  ion  of  the  .Eueid,  vii.  879. 

14.  Ground ;  room. 

Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no 
place  in  you. — John,  viii.  37. 

There  is  no  place  of  doubting  but  that  it  was  the 
very  same.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

15.  Station  in  life. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places  and 
callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  which 
be  sees  wanting  to  them.— Hr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duty 
of  Ma  n. 
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10.  In  Falconry.  Height. 

A  falcon  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Place,  v.  a.    [Fr.  placer.] 

1.  Put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition,  or  office. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers. — Exodus,  xviii. 
21. 

He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities. — 2  Chro- 
nicles, xvii.  2. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  used  they  sh  ill  attain, 
And  at  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  194. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Ibid.  iii.  65. 

2.  Fix;  settle;  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if 
placed  on  inferior  persons.— Dryden,  Aurengzebe, 
epist.  dedicatory. 

God  or  nature  has  not  any  where  placed  any  such 
jurisdiction  in  the  firstborn. — Locke. 

3.  Put  out  at  interest. 

To  worship  like  his  fathers  was  his  care, 
To  teach  their  frugal  virtues  to  his  heir; 
To  prove  that  luxury  could  never  hold, 
And  place  on  good  security  his  gold. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Placeless.  adj.    Without  a  place;  out  of 
office. 

Praise  to  placeless  proud  ability 

Let  the  prudent  muse  disclaim  : 
And  sing  the  statesman,  all  civility, 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  fame. 
Canning,  Moderate  Men  and  Moderate  M^easures. 
Placeman,  s.    One  who  exercises  a  public 
employment,  or  fills  a  public  station. 

Let  the  nation  see  that  all  the  king's  measures  are 
directed  by  a  cabinet  composed  of  representatives  of 
every  order  in  the  State,  by  a  cabinet  which  con- 
tains not  placemen  alone,  but  independent  and 
popular  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  large 
estates  and  no  salaries. — Macaulay.  Critical  ami 
Historical  Essays,  Sir  William  Temple. 

No;  the  writer  of  this  most  able  publication  is  no 
ordinary  placeman.  His  opinions  also  are  too  vigo- 
rously stated;  this  fine  irony  on  the  very  person 
who  in  all  probability  will  be  the  chief  in  his  office, 
has  excited  too  lively  an  attention  to  allow  him  the 
sedet  seternumque  sedebit  on  an  official  stool.  Ha, 
ha !  this  is  so  good  !  Head  it,  L'Estrange.  What 
say  you  ? — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  xvi. 

Placenta,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  nXaKuvc,  ttAoicuui— 
roc  =  cake,  cheesecake.]    In  Anatomy. 

a.  Of  Animals.  Organ  by  which  the  ovum 
is  connected  with  the  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus.  "When  it  comes  away  in  child- 
birth it  is  called  the  afterbirth. 

The  human  placenta,  us  well  as  that  of  quadru- 
peds, is  a  composition  of  two  parts  intimately 
blended,  viz.  an  umbilical  or  infantile,  ami  an  ute- 
rine portion. — Dr.  Hunter,  On  the  Gravid  Uterus. 

In  the  human  subject  the  placenta  is  a  single  sub- 
circular,  flattened,  and  lohulated  organ,  composed 
of  the  capillary  extremities  of  the  foetal  hypogastric 
arteries  and  umbilical  vein,  and  of  a  fine  cellular  struc- 
ture, which  receives  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
tortuous  uterine  or  decidual  arteries.  The  placenta 
forms  a  single  lobe  in  the  New  World  monkeys,  the 
bats,  the  Insectivora,  and  the  Rodentia.  It  sur- 
rounds the  foetus  like  a  broad  hoop  in  the  Carni- 
vora.  It  is  hilobed  in  the  Old  World  monkeys;  and 
subdivided  into  many  separate  lobes,  called  cotyle- 
dons, in  the  true  Ruminantia.  The  placenta  is  re- 
placed by  a  diffused  vascular  villosity  of  the  chorion 
in  the  Camehda?,  the  ordinary  Pachyderms,  and  the 
Cetacea.  The  placenta  is  absent  and  the  chorion 
ceases  to  be  vascular  in  the  Mnrsupiala — Owen,  in 
Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

b.  Of  Plants.  Connexion  between  the  ovule 
(seed)  and  the  ovarium. 

The  region  of  the  carpel,  where  the  ovules  arise  is 
called  the  placenta.  .  .  .  An  excellent  example  of  a 
simple  typical  pistil  formed  of  a  single  carpel,  is 
afforded  by  the  legume  of  the  Leguminosa; ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  sweet-pea,  where  we  find  the  ovary, 
with  a  ventral  and  dorsal  suture,  narrowed  above 
into  a  short  slender  style,  terminating  in  a  slightly 
enlarged  stigma.  When  we  open  the  ovary,  in  the 
way  it  is  broken  in  shelling  peas  for  the  table,  we 
find  the  placentary  margins  separate  at  the  ventral 
suture,  each  carrying  away  half  the  ovules,  demon- 
strating clearly  the  double  character  of  the  placenta, 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  217. 

Placental,  adj.     Connected  with,  relating 
to,  constituted  by,  a  placenta. 

In  Leguminosie  the  double  placental  base  is  sc 
narrow  that  the  ovules  alternate  witn  one  another, 
and  form  what  appears  a  single  line.  —  Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  227. 
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Placentalia,  or  Placentata.  s.  In  Zoology. 
Nearly  equivalent  to  Mammalia,  as  the 
name  of  animals  that  do  not  lay  eggs,  the 
placenta  being:  an  essential  part  of  the 
uterus;  sometimes  translated  by  Pla- 
cental and  Placentatc. 
piacentation.  s.  Character  of  the  placenta 
as  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  uterus 
in  animals,  and  the  ovary  in  plants. 

To  Hydrophyte  [the  class  Polemonacesc]  ap- 
proaches very  nearly,  but  the  piacentation  is  differ- 
ent.— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

In  the  opinion  of  Schleiden  and  some  others,  the 
marginal  theory  of  piacentation  is  erroneous.  .  .  . 
These  views  [Schleiden "s]  are  not  much  adopted; 
for  while  the  marginal  theory  explains  most  cases 
very  naturally,  it  may  be  made  to  explain  free  cen- 
tral piacentation  more  satisfactorily  than  parietal 
piacentation  can  be  explained  on  the  other  hypo- 
thesis. —  Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§  226. 

Placentary.  adj.  Placental. 

(For  example  see  under  Placenta  (in  Botany). 
Placer,  s.    One  who  places. 

Ah,  my  sovereign,  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 

Spenser,  Shepherd' s  Calendar. 

Placid,  adj.    [Lat.  placidus.~] 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more  placid 
motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be  free. — 
Macon. 

2.  Soft ;  kind  ;  mild. 

That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard, 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  217. 

My  mother  put  her  finger  to  her  lip,  and  said, 
'  Hush!'  .  .  .  Mr.  Squills  fell  into  a  placid  doze.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Xovel,  b.  i.  initial  chapter. 

Placidly,  ado.  In  a  placid  manner;  mildly; 

gently  ;  with  quietness. 

If  he  had  staid  in  innocence,  he  should  have  gone 
from  hence  placidly.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Vying,  eh.  iii.  §  1. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre,  you 
cast  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts  moved 
uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by  altering  its  mo- 
tion, it  begins  to  penetrate  and  scatter  abroad  par- 
ticles of  the  iron.— Boyle. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the'tubes  and  vessels  of  vegetables. — 
Woodward. 

Placidity,  s.  Mildness  ;  gentleness  ;  sweet- 
ness of  disposition. 

He  behaves  with  the  utmost  placidity,  modera- 
tion, and  calmness. — Chandler,  Life  of  King  David, 
i.  31',. 

Piacit.   s.     [Lat.  placitum,  pass.  part,  of 
placeo  =  please.]    Decree ;  determination. 
We  spend  time  in  defence  of  their  placits,  which 
might  have  been  employed  upon  the  universal 
author. — Ola  nville. 

Placitory.  adj.  Relating  to  the  act  or  form 
of  pleading  in  courts  of  law. 

Bring  the  habit  of  law — learning  into  act,  the  doc- 
trine into  use,  which  is  mostly  seen  in  the  art  placi- 
tory ;  which  art  is  double;  first,  that  in  writing 
upon  the  records  ;  .  .  .  the  other  part  of  that  art  is 
vocall,  which  pleads  before  the  judge  to  the  jury. — 
Clayton,  Reports  at  York,  pref.  a.  1 :  1651. 
Placket,  s.  Petticoat. 

The  bone  ache  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  war  for  a  placket.  —  Shakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket? 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Placoid.  adj.  [Gr.  7r\r<4  =  flat  body,  plate  + 
tlcoc  =  like,  having  the  form  of  ]  In  Icthyo- 
logy.  Applied  to  a  certain  class  of  scales, 
characterised  by  having  a  spine  projecting 
from  them. 

Plagiarism.  .?.  Literary  theft ;  adoption  of 
the  thoughts  or  works  of  another. 

With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as  plagiarism, 
they  have  most  injuriously  been  transferred  into 
proverbial  maxims. — Swift. 
Plagiarist,  s.    Thief  in  literature  ;  one  who 
steals  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. 
A  dexterous  plagiarist  may  do  anything.  Why, 
sir,  for  aught  I  know,  he  might  take  out  some  of  the 
best  things  in  my  tragedy,  and  put  them  into  his 
own  comedy. — R.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1, 

Plagiarize,  v.  n.    Act  as  a  plagiarist. 
Plagiary,  s. 

I,  Plagiarist. 
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The  ensuing  discourse,  lest  I  chance  to  be  tra- 
duced for  a  plagiary  by  him  who  has  played  the 
thief,  was  one  of  those  that,  by  a  worthy  hand,  were 
stolen  from  me. — South,  Sermons. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and 
a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others ;  both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy  and  translate. — Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dvfresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Crime  of  literary  theft.  Obsolete. 

Plagiary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 
began  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that  ! 
invention. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

\_Plagiare.  —  One  that  steals  or  takes  free  people  out 
of  one  country,  and  sells  them  into  another  for 
slaves  ;  a  stealer  or  suborner  of  men's  children  for 
the  same  purpose ;  also  a  book-stealer,  or  book- 
thief;  one  that  fathers  other  men's  works  upon 
himself. — Cotgrave.~\ 

Plagiary,  adj. 

1.  Stealing  men. 

Some  [of  these  slaves]  fell  into  that  condition  by 
treachery;  some  by  chance  of  war;  others  by  pla- 
giary and  man-stealing  Tartars. — Brown,  Travels, 
p.  49:  1085. 

2.  Practising  literary  theft. 

A  plagiary  sonnet-wright. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  2. 
The  pla gia ry  priest  having  stolen  this  whole  pas- 
sage verbatim  out  of  Bellarmine.  —  Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  married  Clergy,  p.  140. 
Plague,  s.  [Lat.  plaga  =  blow.] 

1.  Pestilence;  disease  eminently  contagious 
and  destructive. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moist 
are  most  pestilent;  yet  many  times  there  have  been 
great  plagues  in  dry  years. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Snakes,  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
All  those  plagues,  which  earth  andairhad  brooded, 
First  on  inferior  creatures  tried  their  force, 
And  last  they  seized  on  man. 

Lee  and  Dryden,  (Edipus,  i.  1. 

2.  State  of  misery. 

I  am  set  in  the  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 
in  my  sight.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms, 
xxxviii.  17. 

3.  Anything  troublesome  or  vexatious. 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  diff'rent  plague  of  each  calamity. 

Id.,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife. 
To  years  declined  from  prime  of  life, 
Hail  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose 
As  almost  every  couple  does; 
Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling. 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling. 

Prior,  The  Ladle,  79. 

Plague,  v.  a. 

1.  Infect  with  pestilence. 

2.  Infest  with  disease ;  oppress  with  calamity. 

Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back  ;  but  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  572. 

3.  Trouble  ;  teaze  ;  vex  ;  harass  ;  torment ; 
afflict;  distress;  torture  ;  embarrass  ;  ex- 
cruciate ;  make  uneasy  ;  disturb. 

If  her  nature  be  so, 
That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most, 
And  take  delight  to  increase  a  wretch's  woe, 
Then  all  her  nature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost. 

Spenser. 

When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closi-t,  and 
falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can 
start  a  law  suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 
—Addison. 

Plague-sore.  s.    Eruption  of  the  plague. 

Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore  or  embossed  carbuncle 
In  my  corrupted  blood. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Plague-spot.  s.    Deadly  mark  or  sign. 

The  idea  that  he  had  deprived  Sybil  of  her  inhe- 
ritance had,  ever  since  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  her,  been  the  plague-spot  of  Hatton's  life,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  he  desired  more  ardently 
than  to  see  her  restored  to  her  rights,  ar.d  to  be  in- 
strumental in  that  restoration.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  eh.  xiii. 

Plagueful.  adj.  Infecting  with  plagues ; 
abounding  with  plagues.  Obsolete. 

Heaven  did  behold  tlie  earth  with  heauie  cheare, 
And  plaguefull  metors  did  in  both  appeare. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  6S7. 
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Plaguily.  adv.  In  a  plaguy  manner  ;  \  exa- 
tiously ;  horribly. 

This  whispering  bodes  me  no  good,  that's  certain ; 
hut  he  has  me  so  plaguily  under  the  lash,  I  dare  not 
interrupt  him. — Dryden,  SpanishFriar,  ii.  4. 

You  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  should  say, '  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean  ? ' 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips, 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Swift,  The  Grand  Questioyi  debated. 

Plaguy,  adj. 

1.  Connected  with  the  plague. 

When  did  the  heats,  which  my  veins  fill, 
Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill  ? 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  9. 
Methiuks  I  see  him  entering  ordinaries, 
Dispensing  for  the  pox  and  plaguy  houses, 
Beaching  his  dose,  walking  Moorlields  for  lepers. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

2.  Vexatious  ;  troublesome  :  (condemned  by 
Johnson  as  '  a  lotv  word'). 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron! 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps ! 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3, 1, 
How  many  wars  would  have  been  prevented,  hovt 
many  thrones  would  be  standing, ...  if  an  inch  ol 
two  more  of  apology  had  been  added  to  the  proffered 
ell  I  But  then  that  plaguy,  jealous,  suspicious,  old 
vinegar-faced  Honour,  and  her  partner  Pride— as 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  a  she-skinflint  as  her- 
self—have the  monopoly  of  the  article. — Lord  Lyt- 
ton, My  Novel,  b.  iii.  eh.  xiv. 

Plaice,  s.  Native  fish,  akin  to  the  flounders, 
soles,  &c,  of  the  genus  Platessa;  P.  vul- 
garis ;  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  class 
alluded  to  is  the  fact  of  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  being  not  the  back  and  belly,  but 
the  two  sides  ;  both  the  eyes,  and  one  half 
of  the  mouth  being  above,  the  other  half 
below  ;  Plagiostomous  (oblique-mouthed), 
and  Pleuronectidai  (side- swimmers),  are 
zoological  terms  for  the  class.  This  ex- 
plains the  second  extract  and  Plaice- 
mouth. 

Of  flat-fish  there  are  soles,  flowkes,  dabs,  and 
plaice. — Careiv. 

His  mouth  shrinks  sideways  like  a  scornful  plaise. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  1. 

The  plaice  spawns  in  February  or  March,  and  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  finest  condition  for  the  table 
at  the  end  of  May.  Diamond  plaice  is  a  name  at- 
tached to  those  which  are  caught  at  a  peculiar  fish- 
ing station  off  the  Sussex  coast,  which  is  called  the 
Diamond  ground.  The  fish  are  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  the  brown  colour  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spots.— Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 
Plaice-mouth,  s.  Wry,  oblique,  drawn 
aside,  mouth. 

Some  innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would 
stand  with  her  hands  thus,  and  a  plaice-month,  and 
look  upon  you  ! — B.  Jonson,  Epiccene. 

Plaid,  s.    [Gaelic]    Striped  or  variegated 
cloth  ;  outer  loose  garment  worn  much  by 
the  highbinders  in  Scotland  :  (there  is  a 
particular  kind  worn  too  by  the  women). 
The  mantle,  or  plad,  seems  to  have  been  the  gar- 
ment in  use  among  the  western  Scythians ;  as  they 
continue  still  among  the  northern  Irish,  and  the 
highland  Scots.— .Sir  IV.  'Temple,  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  England,  p.  26:  1095. 
Ah  !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wandered ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ; 
On  chieftains  long  perished  my  memory  pondered, 
As  daily  1  strode  through  the  pine-covered  glade. 
This  word  is  erroneously  pronounced  plad:  the 
proper  pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is 
shown  by  the  orthography. 

Byron,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Lachin-y-Gair, 
and  Note. 

Used  adjectivally. 

He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  largo  rough 
double-breasted  waistcoat ;  out  of  doors,  he  carried 
a  thick  stick  with  a  big  top.  He  eschewed  gloves, 
and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something  like  a  dissi- 
pated Robinson  Crusoe. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
eh.  xxx. 

Plain,  adj.   [Lat.  planus.    See  Plane.] 
1.  Smooth;  level;  flat;  free  from  protu- 
berances or  excrescences. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him  ;  but 
to  make  all  plain  and  waste.— Spenser. 

The  south  and  south-east  sides  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midst.  —  Sir  E. 
Sandys,  Journey. 

They  were  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
plain  without,  and  hollow  within,  by  the  force  of 
lire.— Ileylyn. 
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Thy  vineyard  must  employ  thy  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe  ;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods. and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  551. 

Hilly  countries  afforded  the  most  entertaining 
prospects,  though  a  man  would  Chuse  to  travel 
through  a. plain  one. — Addison. 

2.  Open  ;  clear ;  flat. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open 
field.— Felton. 

3.  Void  of  ornament ;  simple. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show. 

Dryden. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  in.'S. 

4.  Artless ;   simple,  as  opposed  to  subtle, 
specious,  learned. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  tiiat  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faithfully  the 
success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  the 
matter  in  report. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Of  many  plain,  yet  pious  Christians,  this  cannot 
be  affirmed. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

The  experiments  alleged  with  so  much  confidence, 
and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain  man, 
and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  truth,  helped 
me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  trial.  —  Sir  W. 
Temple. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pare  within. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Howe. 
Must  then  at  once,  the  character  to  save, 
The  plain  rough  hero  turn  a  crafty  knave? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  124 

5.  Honestly  rough  ;  open  ;  sincere ;  not  soft 
in  language. 

Give  me  leave  to  he  plain  with  you,  that  yourself 
give  no  just  cause  of  scandal. — Bacon. 

6.  Mere ;  bare. 

He  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a 
plain  knave,  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be.— 
Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turil'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  36. 

7.  Evident ;  clear  ;  discernible  ;  not  obscure. 

They  wondered  there  should  appear  any  difficulty 
in  any  expressions,  which  to  them  seemed  very  clear 
and  plain— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Jlebellion. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
That  ground' for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Justice. 

I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  my  method  of  proceeding  in  my  translations;  I 
considered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character 
of  my  author.— Dryden. 

"lis  plain  in  the  history  that  Esau  was  never  sub- 
ject to  Jacob.— Locke. 

It  is  plain  that  these  discourses  are  calculated  for 
none  but  the  fashionable  part  of  womankind.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

To  speak  one  thing  mix'd  dialects  they  join, 
Divide  the  simple,  and  \\w  plain  define. 

Prior,  Solomon,  711. 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art ;  simple. 

His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and  commonly 
not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them,  were  such 
as  most  others  would  refuse.— Fell. 

9.  Euphemism  for  ugly  :  (as  '  a  very  plain 
woman'). 

Plain,  ado. 

1.  Not  obscurely. 

Sir,  to  tell  you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  washed  to-day. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  Distinctly;  articulately. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plain. — Mark,  vii.  35. 

3.  Simply  ;  with  rough  sincerity. 

Plain,  s.  [Fr.  plaine.~]  Level  ground  ;  open 
field  ;  flat  expanse  ;  often,  a  field  of  battle. 
In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they  dwelt.— 
Genesis,  xi.  2. 

The  Scots  took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen 
into  their  net,  forsook  their  hill,  and  marched  into 
the  plain  directly  towards  them— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

They  erected  their  castles  and  habitations  in  the 
plains  and  open  countries,  where  they  found  most 
fruitful  lands,  and  turned  the  Irish  into  the  woods 
and  mountains.— -Si)'  J.  Varies,  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Ireland.  ... 
Pour  forth  Britannia  s  legions  on  the  plain. 

Arbuihnot. 
While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains.  Pope. 

The  impetuous  courser  pants  in  ev'ry  vein, 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain. 

Id.  Windsor  Forest, 
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Plain,  v.  a. 

1.  Level;  make  even. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artillery  was  drawn,  every 
piece  having  his  guard  of  pioners  to  plain  the  ways. 
—Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  Make  plain  or  clear. 

What's  dumb  in  show.  I'll  plain  with  speech. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  iii.  Ciower. 

Plain,  v.  a.  Lament. 

The  fox  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find, 
Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 

Spenser. 

Who  can  give  tears  enough  to  plain 
The  loss  and  lack  we  have  ? 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Brief  View  of  the  State  of 
the  Church  of  England,  p.  51. 

Plain,  v.  n.    [Fr.  plaind/e,  jc  plains.]  La- 
ment ;  wail.  Hare. 

Long  since  my  voice  is  hoarse,  and  throat  is  sore, 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground; 
But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  to  himself  thus  plain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost. 
Plain-sailing.    See  PI  a  ne- sailing. 
Plain-singing-,  adj.    Chanting;  singing  in 
the  manner  of  plainsong. 

A  plaining  song  plain-singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  How. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plaindealer.  s.  One  who  deals  with  another 
plainly  and  honestly  :  ('  The  Plain- dealer'' 
is  the  name  of  a  play  by  Wycherly). 
Plaindealing.  adj.    Ilonest;  open;  acting 
without  art. 

Though  I  cannot  he  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest 
man  ;  it  must  not  be  denied,  hut  I  am  a  plaindeal- 
ing  villain. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
i.  3. 

Bring  a  plaindealing  innocence  into  a  consistency 
with  necessary  prudence. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Plaindealing-.  s.    Management  void  of  art ; 

sincerity. 

I  am  no  politician  ;  and  was  over  thought  to  have 
too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plaindealing,  for  a 
statesman. — Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive 
To  show  plaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden. 

Pi  a  in  hearted,  adj.  Having  a  sincere,  honest 
heart. 

Freespoken  and  plainhearted  men,  that  are  the 
eyes  of  their  country.  —  Milton.  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Some  are  captious,  others  sincere  and  plain- 
hearted. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference. 

Plainbeartedness.  s.  Sincerity. 

Let  it  be  every  man's  care  to  avoid  all  fraud  and 
dissimulation  in  his  words  and  actions.  For  nothing 
is  more  unbecoming  a  man;  much  more  undeceut 
and  odious  is  it  in  a  Christian,  who  professes  a  reli- 
gion that  owns  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  open- 
ness, and  freedom  and  plainheartedness,  in  the 
world. — Halliwell,  Moral  Discourses,  p.  40  :  1092. 

Plaining,  verbal  abs.  Complaint. 

The  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife, 
And  piteous plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
Forced  me  to  seek  delays. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

Plainly,  ado.    In  a  plain  manner. 

1.  Without  gloss  ;  sincerely. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  set- 
ting down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealing 
plainly  with  me  in  the  matter. — Pope. 

2.  In  earnest ;  fairly. 

They  charged  the  enemies'  horse  so  gallantly,  that 
they  gave  ground  ;  and  at  last  plainly  run  to  a  safe 
place.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

3.  Evidently  ;  clearly  ;  not  obscurely. 

St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not 
only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture; so  that  he  which  heareth  or  readeth,  may 
without  difficulty  understand.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Coriolanus  neither  cares  whether  they  love  or  hate 
him  ;  and  out  of  his  carelessness,  let's  them  plainly 
see't. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

From  Epiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-nicene 
church  in  general,  both  before  and  after  Origen,  to 
be  of  a  very  contrary  judgement  to  that  which  he 
condemns  in  Lucien  and  Origen,  that  is,  to  Arian- 
isin. —  Waterland. 

By  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  revealld. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii,  151. 
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We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting.— 
Addison. 

'Out  with  it,  Mr.  Leslie!'— 'Out  with  what,  my 
dear  madam?  The  Squire  has  sadly  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  what  was  said  mainly  in  jest. 
But  I  will  own  to  you  plainly,  that  Frank  has  ap- 
peared to  me  a  little  smitten  with  a  certain  fair 
Italian.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  I. 

Plainness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Plain. 

1.  Levelness;  flatness. 

2.  Want  of  ornament;  want  of  show. 

The  great  variety  of  God's  bounty  is  first  set  forth 
in  nature's  either  plainness  or  beauty,  so  as  to  court 
and  please  every  of  our  senses,  and  to  accommodate 
every  of  our  occasions,  in  those  several  ways  and 
methods  which  man's  industry  likes  best. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p. 68. 

If  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allowed, 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud, 
Whate'er  he's  pleased  to  own,  can  need  no  show. 

Dryden. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  301. 

3.  Openness  ;  rough  sincerity. 

Well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas  for 
his  fighting  nor  for  his  discoursing  but  for  his  plu.i 
ness  and  honesty,  and  therein  1  know  he  will  not 
deceive  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  mewell. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  pow'r  to  llatt'ry  bows;  to  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  falls. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Plainness  and  freedom,  an  epistolary  style  re- 
quired .—A  rch  b  ish  op  Wake. 

4.  Artlessness  ;  simplicity. 

Thus  had  these  Neroes  caught  me  in  their  net, 
But  to  what  end  I  could  not  throughly  ghesse. 
Such  was  my  plainness,  such  their  doublenesse. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p. 408. 
All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspreads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  51. 

Plainsong.  s.  Plain,  unvaried,  ecclesias- 
tical chant;  the  planus  canlus  of  the  Roman 
Church;  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
pricksong,  or  variegated  music  sung  by 
note. 

An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am.  lieaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  3. 

He  had  imparted  the  king's  words  to  many  in  a 
better  tune,  and  a  higher  kind  of  descant,  than  his 
book  of  plain-song  did  direct. — Proceedings  agam-.t 
Garnet,  sign.  X. :  1000. 

Plain-song  is  much  senior  to  any  running  of  divi- 
sion.— Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  li  ar,  p.  270. 

Therefore  am  1  in  hopes,  that  though  the  musick 
I  have  made  be  but  dull  and  flat,  and  even  down- 
right plain-song,  even  your  curious  and  critical  ears 
shall  discover  no  discord  in  it. — Chillingiv  rth.  Re- 
ligion oj  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation,  con- 
clusion. 

As  the  verbal  abstract. 

The  authority  of  Erasmus  was  produced  in  the 
preceding  essay,  and  more  might  have  been  added, 
to  shew  that  many  of  the  most  learn  ed  and  judicious 
persons,  who  flourished  at  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation, reprobated  very  strongly  that  complicated 
harmony  which  accompanied  the  Church  Service. 
It  was  all,  indeed,  mere  sing-song,  or  rather  (if  the 
expression  be  not  too  quaint)  sing  without  song ; 
for  the  term  song  implies  some  certain  degree  of 
melody  and  air,  of  which  that  music  was  utterly 
devoid  ;  it  therefore  could  only  be  called  plain  sing- 
ing or  chaunting,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  best  trans- 
lation of  the  term  planus  cantus. — Mason,  Essays 
historical  and  critical  on  English  Church  Music, 
Essay  III.,  Parochial  Psalmody. 

Plainspoken.  adj.  Speaking  with  rough 
sincerity. 

The  reputation  of  a  plain-spoken  honest  man. — 
Dryden,  All  for  Love,  preface. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
plain-spoken  person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words; 
tropes  and  figures  are  his  aversion. — Addison,  Count 
Tariff. 

Plaint,  s. 

1.  Complaint;  lamentation;  lament. 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  say  this: 
Helpless  his  plaint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  6. 
From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  U.  9& 
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2.  Exprobation  of  injury. 

There  are  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain  ; 
one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.— Bacon,  Considera- 
tions on  War  with  Spain. 

3.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mother's  cries. 

Daniel. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me, 
Yet  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree. 

Sir  II.  Wotton. 
Listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  342. 
For  her  relief, 
Vest  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief, 
Receive  these  plaints.  Waller. 

4.  In  Law.  Propounding  or  exhibiting  of 
any  action,  personal  or  real,  in  writing. 

Leave  plaints  and  pleas  to  whom  they  do  belong. 
Drayton,  Queen  Catherine  to  Owen  Tudor. 

Plaint fui.  adj.  Complaining;  audibly  sor- 
rowful. 

To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plainful  tongue  doth 
lead  me. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plaintiff,  s.  He  who  commences  a  suit  in 
law  against  another:  (opposed  to  defend- 
ant). 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  debt  by  three  positive 
witnesses,  and  the  defendant  was  cast  in  costs  and 
damages. — Sir  R.  &  Estrange. 

You  and  1  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  bar 
before  a  judge,  by  way  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.— 
Dryden. 

In  such  a  cause  the  plaint  iff  shall  be  hiss'd. 
My  lords  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 
Plaintiff,  adj.    Complaining.  Obsolete. 
His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground, 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  plaintiff  of  a  wound 
Given  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  373. 
Plaintive,  adj.    Complaining  ;  lamenting  ; 
expressive  of  sorrow. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sound, 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters  round. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  473. 
The  goddess  heard, 
Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  reared, 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  begun 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  plaintive  son. 

Id.,  'Translation  of  the  First  Boole  of  the 
Iliad,  490. 
Can  nature's  voice 
Plaintive  be  drown'd,  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise, 
Though  shouts  as  thunder  loud  allliet  the  air. 

Prior,  Salomon,  iii.  319. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  lovesick* miss  admires. 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

Plaintless.  adj.     Without  complaint;  un- 

repining. 

By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells  ; 
By  woe,  in  plaintless  patience  it  excels: 
From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs. 
And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  tilings  ! 

Savage,  The  Wanderer. 
Piainwork.  s.   Needlework  as  distinguished 
from  embroidery;  common  practice  of  sew- 
ing or  making  linen  garments. 

She  went  to  piainwork,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Pope,  Epistles  to  Miss  Blount,  ep.  ii. 

Plait,  s.    Fold  ;  double. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
it  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much  : 
Therefore  these  plaits  and  folds  the  sound  restrain, 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch. 

Sir  J.  Dacies. 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments'  artful  plait, 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  431. 
'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery. — 
Addison. 
Plait,  v.  a. 

1.  Fold;  double. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  plait  the  gown  ; 
And  Betty 's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
"Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  every  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Tuesday,  35. 

2.  Weave ;  braid. 

Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair.— 1  Peter,  iii.  3. 

What  she  demands  incessant  1 11  prepare; 
I'll  weave  her  garlands,  and  I'll  plait  her  hair ; 
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My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board, 
For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  G05. 
3.  Entangle ;  involve. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides  ; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  them  shame  derides. 

Sha/eespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Plan.  8.  [Fr.] 

1.  Scheme;  form;  model. 

Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  deliver'd  down, 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown 'd  forefathers. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Plot  of  any  building  or  ichnography  ;  form 
of  anything  laid  down  on  paper. 

Artists  and  plans  reliev'd  my  solemn  hours ; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bow'rs. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  15. 
Plan.  v.  a.    Scheme ;  form  in  design. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate.  Pope. 

Planch,  v.  a.  [Fr. plancher.']  Plank;  cover 
with  boards ;  patch. 

Plaunche  on  a  piece  as  broad  as  thy  cap. 

Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle  :  1551. 
The  planched  floor,  the  barres,  and  chains. 

Sir  A.  Gorges,  Translation  of  Lucan  :  1014. 
Planched.  adj.    Made  of  boards. 

He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backt, 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a. planched  gate. 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key. 

Shakcsjyear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 

Plancher.  s.    Floor  of  wood. 

The  good  wife  had  found  out  a  privie  place  be- 
tween two  seelings  of  a plauncher. — Tarletun,  Newes 
out  of  Puryatorie. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders : 
some  are  best  for  plancliers,  as  deal ;  some  for  tables, 
cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnuts.— Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  springs  of  the  rest  of  the  baths  rise  under 
them,  and  let  in  through  boles  of  the  plancher;  for 
all  the  baths  are  wainscotted,  the  seats,  sides,  and 
bottom  being  made  of  fir. — Browne,  Travels,  p.  73. 

Plancher.  v.  n.    Make  a  floor  of  wood. 

We  have  a  winter's  work  still  to  do  within  doors, 
in  paving,  and  plancher ing,  and  plastering,  &c— 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  Letter  in  1091,  D'Oyly's  Life 
of  the  Archbishop,  ii.  10. 

Planching.  ,v.  Laying  the  floors  in  a  build- 
ing ;  wooden  flooring. 

The  park  is  disparked,  the  timber  rooted  up,  the 
conduit-pipes  taken  away,  the  roof  made  sale  of, 
the  planehings  rotten,  the  walls  fallen  down.  — 
Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Plane,  s.  Ornamental  forest  tree  of 
the  genus  Platan  us,  two  species  of  which, 
Platanus  orien talis,  or  oriental  plane-tree, 
and  Platanus  occidentals,  or  occidental 
plane-tree,  have  long  been  introduced  and 
naturalised  in  England. 

The  thin-leaved  arbute  hazel  graffs  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  96. 
The  simple  carpel  of  the  planes  refers  them  to  the 
Urtical  rather  than  the  Amen  tal  alliance;  .  .  .  noble 
timber  trees,  native  of  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and 
North  America ;  they  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  their 
noble  appearance. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

The  specific  characters  which  distinguish  the 
oriental  plane  from  the  occidental  species,  are  leaves 
live-lobed,  palmate,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
the  divisions  lanceolate  and  sinuated ;  stipulas  al- 
most entire.  ...  In  the  south  of  England,  and 
around  London,  where  specimens  are  most  nume- 
rous, the  largest  trees  mentioned  by  Loudon  seem 
to  have  attained  a  height  of  from  seventy  to  ninety 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  trunk  of  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  four  feet.  ...  In  magnitude  it  [the  occi- 
dental plane]  fully  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpsss,  the 
oriental  plane.  .  .  .  Even  in  England,  specimens  of 
the  occidental  plane,  of  no  great  age,  are  to  be  met 
with  one  hundred  feet  high. — Selby,  British  Forest 
Trees. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  plane-tree  hath  ail  amentaceous  flower,  con- 
sisting of  several  slender  stamina,  which  are  all  col- 
lected into  spherical  little  balls,  and  are  barren  j 
but  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  are  produced  on 
separate  parts  of  the  same  trees,  are  turgid,  and 
afterwards  become  large  spherical  balls,  containing 
many  oblong  seeds  intermixed  with  down  :  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Bacon.— Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Plane,  adj.  [Lat.  planus."]  Level ;  plain 
is  commonly  used  in  popular  language, 
and  plane  in  Geometry:  (as,  'a  plane  sur- 
face;' 'plane  trigonometry'). 
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Plane,  s.  [Lat.^Z«w«A-.] 

1.  Level  surface. 

Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  visible  to  us,  move  in 
planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  all 
kinds  of  angles.— Bentley. 

Projectils  would  ever  move  on  in  the  same  right 
line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop  their 
motion.—  Cheyna. 

2.  Instrument  by  which  the  surface  of  boards 
is  smoothed. 

The  iron  is  set  to  make  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  the  sole  of  the  plane.— Moxon,  'Mechani- 
cal Exercises. 

Plane,  v.  a.    [Fr.  planer. ~] 

1.  Level;  smooth;  free  from  inequalities. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  causeway  was  made 
of  rough  stone,  joined  with  a  most  firm  cement ; 
upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  small  stones  and 
cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  rough  stone,  in 
which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement  were  fixt.— 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

2.  Smooth  with  a  plane. 

These  hard  woods-  are  more  properly  scraped  than 
planed. — Moron,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Plane-sailing',   s.    [two  words.]    See  ex- 
tract :  (sometimes  spelt  as  if  from  plain). 

Plane  sailing  is  that  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  plane  chart ;  in  which  case  the  meridians  are 
considered  as  parallel  lines;  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  meridians;  the  lengths  of 
the  degrees  on  the  meridians,  equator,  and  parallels 
of  latitude,  are  every  where  equal ;  and  the  degrees 
of  longitude  are  reckoned  on  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, as  well  as  on  the  equator.— Falconer,  Marine 
Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

Planet.  8.  [Lat.  planctu;  Gr.  TrXait'irnc;  ;rXa- 
iau)  =  wander.]  Star  moving  round  the 
sun  as  a  centre :  (so  named  from  the 
changes  of  its  position  having  been  long 
known  ;  as  opposed  to  the  comparatively 
stationary  character  of  the  fixed  stars). 

Barbarous  villains  !  hath  this  lovely  face 
Ruled  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent? 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 

And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffer'd.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  413. 

There  are  seven  planets,  or  errant  stars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
Tours. 

The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  astrological 
devices,  and  had  an  opinion  that  every  hour  of  the 
day  was  governed  by  a  particular  planet,  reckon- 
ing them  according  to  their  usual  order,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,   Venus,  Mercury,  Luna.  —  Bishop 

m  i hi  ns.  1 

Planets  are  the  erratick  or  wandering  stars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  tixt  ones  always  in  the  same 
position  to  one  another :  we  now  number  the  earth 
among  the  primary  planets,  because  we  know  it 
moves  round  the  sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  and  .Mercury  do,  and  that  in  a  path  or  circle 
between  Mars  and  Venus :  and  the  moon  is  ac- 
counted among  the  secondary  or  satellites  of 
the  primary,  since  she  moves  round  the  earth :  all 
the  planets  have,  besides  their  motion  round  the  sun, 
w  hich  makes  their  year,  also  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes,  which  makes  their  day;  as  the  earth  re- 
volving so  makes  our  day  and  night :  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  diameters  of  all  the  planets  are 
longer  than  their  axes  :  we  know 'tis  so  in  our  earth  : 
and  Flamsteed  and  Cassini  found  it  to  be  so  in 
Jupiter. — Harris. 

Planet-book.  s.  Book  for  telling  horoscopes; 
book  of  the  stars ;  translation  of  Latin 
Liber  Stellarum. 
Go  fetch  me  down  my  planet-bonk, 
Straight  from  my  private  room  ; 
For  in  the  same  1  mean  to  look, 

What  is  decreed  my  doom. 
The  planet-book  to  her  they  brought. 

And  laid  it  on  her  knee; 
She  found  that  all  would  come  to  naught, 
For  poisoned  she  should  be. 

The  Unfortunate  Concubine. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Planetarium,  s.  Orrery. 
Planeted.  adj.    Belonging  to  planets. 

Tell  me,  ye  stars,  ye  planets  ;  tell  me,  all 
Ye  starr'd  and  planeted  inhabitants,  what  is  it, 
What  are  these  sons  of  wonder! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Planetary,  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  653. 
To  marble  and  to  brass  such  features  give, 
Describe  the  stars  and  planetary  way. 
And  trace  the  footsteps  of  eternal  day.  Granville. 
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2.  Under  the  domination  of  any  particular 
planet. 

Darkling  they  mourn'd  their  fate,  whom  Circe's 
power 

That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  24. 
I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and, 
I  think,  I  have  apiece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me; 
I  am  no  way  facetious. — Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets. 

Here's  gold,  go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high  viced  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air. 

Shakespear,  Titnon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 
We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  an  enforced  obe- 
dience of  planetary  influence. — Id.,  King  Lear, 
i.  2. 

4.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet. 

We  behold  bright  planetary  Jove, 
Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move  ; 
Four  second  planets  his  dominion  own, 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Planetical.  adj.  Pertaining  to  planets.  Hare. 

Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  the  eclipses 
of  sun  and  moon,  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
planetical. — Brown. 

Some  planetical  exhalation,  or  a  descending  star. 
— Spencer,  Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  39. 
Planetstruck.  adj.  Blasted. 

Wonder  not  much  if  thus  amazed  I  look, 
Since  I  saw  you,  1  have  been  planetstruck; 
A  beauty,  and  so -rare,  I  did  descry. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Planisphere,  s.     Sphere  projected  on  a 
plane  ;  map  of  one  or  both  hemispheres. 
There  be  two  manners  of  this  description  [of  the 
globe]  according  to  art ;  the  first  by  parallelogram, 
the  other  by  planisphere.  —  Gregory,  Posthuma, 
p. 302:  1640. 

Plank,  s.  [Fr.  planche."]  Thick  strong  board. 
The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  close  exquisite, 
Kept  with  a  double  key. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  smoothed  plank  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  772. 
Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 
pierce  a  plank  of  six  inches. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light, 
And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  lx. 
Be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way, 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  stormy  sea, 
For  late  I  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Plank,  v.  a.    Cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

If  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will  breed 
saltpetre. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appear'd ; 
The  sides  were  plank 'd  with  pine. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  the  JSneid,  ii.  20. 

Planoconlcal.  adj.    Level  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  others. 

Some  few  are  planoconical,  whose  superficies  is  in 
part  level  between  both  ends.— Grew,  Museum. 

Planoconvex,  adj.    Flat  on  the  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  planoconvex 
for  a  fourteen  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a  large 
double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet.— (Sir  /. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Plant,  s.    [Lat.  planta.'] 
1.  Vegetable,  organic  body,  having  the  power 
of  propagating  itself  by  seed  ;  herb  ;  shrub. 
It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united 
to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organization, 
conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.— Locke. 

Once  I  was  skill'd  in  every  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 
Some  plants  the  sunshine  ask,  and  some  the 
shade.  Harte. 
Among  well-organized  plants,  which  are  never 
locomotive  in  their  adult  states,  we  still  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  relative  motions  of  parts.  ...  If 
the  stamens  of  the  common  wild  Cistus  be  gently 
brushed  with  the  finger,  they  spread  themselves— 
bending  away  from  the  seed-vessel.— Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Data  of  Biology,  §  23. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI,  Part  III,  V.  5. 
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Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Between  the  vegetable  and  sensitive  province, 
there  are  plant-animals  and  some  kind  of  insects 
arising  from  vegetables,  that  seem  to  participate  of 
both. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is 
that  of  sense ;  wherewith  some  of  those  productions 
which  we  call  plant-animals  are  endowed. — Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

On  looking  closer  into  the  matter,  however,  we 
see  that  plant-life,  as  well  as  animal-life,  is  univer- 
sally accompanied  by  certain  manifestations  of  this 
power;  and  that  plant-life  could  not  otherwise  con- 
tinue.—Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Biology,  §  22. 

2.  Sapling. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks.— Shake- 
spear, As  you  like  it.  iii.  2. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Dryden,  Translation  oft/ie  Georgics,  iii.  G38. 

3.  Sole  of  the  foot. 

To  the  low  plants  of  his  feet,  his  forme  was  altered. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xvi. 
Knotty  legs,  and  plants  of  clay, 
Seek  for  ease,  or  love  delay. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Oberon. 

1.  In  large  establishments,  breweries,  rail- 
ways, and  the  like,  it  denotes  the  stock, 
fixtures,  &c,  required  for  carrying  on  the 
business. 

5.  Fraudulent 
Slang. 

'  He  should  have  tried  mustachios  and  a  pair  of 
military  trousers,  my  dear,'  said  the  Jew.—'  So  he 
did,'  rejoined  Sikes,  'and  they  warn't  of  no  more 
use  than  the  other  plant.'— Dickens,  Oliver  Twist, 
ch.  xix. 

Plant,  v.  a. 

I.  Put  into  the  ground  in  order  to  grow ;  set; 
cultivate. 


contrivance ;    hiding  -  place. 


Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near 
unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord. — Deuteronomy,  xvi.  21. 

2.  Procreate  ;  generate. 

The  honour'd  gods  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supply  with  worthy  men,  plant  love  among  us. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  overroasted  flesh. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

3.  Place ;  fix. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 
In  this  hour, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
The  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  53. 
When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  powers. 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  towers ; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  the  allies. 

Dryden,  Translation  oftlie  JEneid,  viii.  1. 

4.  Settle;  establish:  (as,  '  to  plant  a  colony'). 

Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  652. 

To  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  soil  may  be 
mellowed  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants;  nay, 
the  old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies  planted  — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

5.  Fill  or  adorn  with  something  planted  :  (as, 
'  He  planted  the  garden '). 

Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an 
object  to  catch  the  view :  to  make  water  run  where 
it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be 
seen  ;  to  leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  hidden  ;  demands  any  great  powers  of 
mind,  I  will  not  enquire.  —  Johnson,  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  Slienstone. 

6.  Direct  properly  :  (as,  1  To  plant  a  can- 
non '). 

Plant,  v.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  planting. 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend  . . . 
In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 

,  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.il. 

2.  Colonize. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  en- 
tertain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Plantations. 

Plantage.  s.    Herb,  or  herbs  in  general. 

Truth  tired  with  iteration, . . . 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2. 
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Plantain,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  As  the  name  of  a  tropical  plant  of  the 
genus  Musa,  and  order  Musaceae. 

I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain's  shade.  Waller. 

They  [the  plants  of  the  order  Musacea;]  are  most 
valuable  plants,  both  for  the  abundance  of  nutritive 
food  afforded  by  this  fruit,  called,  in  the  tropics 
plantains  and  bananas,  and  for  the  many  domestic 
purposes  to  which  the  gigantic  leaves  of  some  spe- 
cies are  applied. — Lindlcy,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

2.  As  the  name  of  an  English  plant,  it  is 
simply  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Plantago, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  order  Planta- 
gineae,  widely  different  from  Musaceae.  In 
three  of  the  species,  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
are  remarkably  distinct  and  prominent. 
To  these,  especially  to  the  P.  lanceolata, 
the  vernacular  term  Ribwort  is  appro- 
priate. For  the  two  other  species,  P. 
maritima  and  P.  coronopus,  the  Sea  plan- 
tain and  the  Buckshorn  plantain,  it  is 
certainly  not  superfluous,  and  perhaps 
convenient. 

The  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  poison  of 
the  spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recourse  to  the  plan- 
tain leaf. — More. 

The  most  common  simples  are  mugwort,  plantain, 
and  horsetail. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Plantain-eater,  s.  In  Ornithology.  Bird 
of  the  group  Musophagidae,  which  it  trans- 
lates (Musa  =  banana  +  f>dyw  =  I  eat)  ;  tu- 
raco. 

Scansores,  or  Climbers,  family,  Picidae ;  example, 
woodpeckers ;  . .  .  Musophagida?,  turacos,  or  plan- 
tain-eaters.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Plantal.  adj.    Pertaining  to  plants.  Rare. 
There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 
humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  —  Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

Plantation,  s. 

1.  Act  or  practice  of  planting. 

2.  Place  planted. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  plantations, 
so  are  tumults  to  parliaments. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Some  peasants,  not  t'  omit  the  nicest  care, 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation ;  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  358. 

Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show, 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  grow: 
Let  his  plantations  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  187. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurel. — 
Addison. 

3.  Colony. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods ; 
the  principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  destruction 
of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years ;  speedy  profit  is 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stanct  with  the 
good  of  the  plantation. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Planta- 
tions. 

Towns  here  are  few,  either  of  the  old  or  new 

plantations. — Heylin. 

4.  Introduction ;  establishment. 

Episcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church,  after 
possession  here,  from  the  first  plantation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  island. — Eikon  Basilike. 
Planter,  s. 

1.  One  who  plants,  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates ; 
cultivator. 

There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  wines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  217. 
That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear, 
Eludes  the  planter's  miserable  care. 

Prior,  Celia  to  Damon,10j. 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies. 

A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  might  muster  up 
and  lead  all  his  family  out  against  the  Indians,  with- 
out the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descending 
to  him  from  Adam. — Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported, 
Alone,  and  by  no-planter  courted. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

The  holy  apostles,  the  first  planters  of  Christianity, 
followed  the  moral  equity  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment.— Nelson. 

Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  planters  of  Christianity  in  history  or  doc- 
trine, they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those 
churches  which  they  had  formed.— Addison. 
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Plantigrade,  s.  and  adj.  [Lat.  planta  =  sole 
of  foot  +  gradus  =  step  ;  gradior  =  I  step.] 
In  Zoology.  Translation  of  Plantigrada 
(animalia),  a  name  for  a  division  of  the  Car- 
nivora  in  which  the  heel  touches  the  ground 
in  walking ;  as  opposed  to  Digitigrade 
(digitus  =  finger),  where  the  animal  walks 
on  the  ball  of  the  toes.  The  bears,  bad- 
gers, racoons,  &c,  are  plantigrade ;  the 
cats,  dogs,  &c,  digitigrade. 
Planting,  s.  Plantation. 

That  they  might  be  called  trees  of  righteousness, 
Van  planting  of  the  Lord.— Isaiah,  lxi.  3. 

I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  as 
plantings  of  a  vineyard.— Micah,  i.  6. 

Plash.  S. 

1.  Small  lake  of  water  or  puddle. 

He  leaves 

A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Two  frogs  consulted,  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
many  plashes  that  they  had  repaired  to  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done. — Bacon. 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water  frog,  whereof 
in  ditches  and  standing  plashes  we  behold  millions. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Obscene  with  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 
Fall'ii  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  75. 

2.  Splash. 

Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  canto  vi. 

Plash,  v.  a.  Make  a  noise  by  moving  or 
disturbing  water. 

Attending  the  blushing  sun  arising  ;  plashing  the 
water  in  magick  order,  diving,  writhing,  and  acting 
other  fopperies.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  50. 

Plash,  c.  a.  [Fr.  plesser ;  a  form  of  Pleach.] 
Interweave  branches. 

Plant  and  plash  quicksets. — Evelyn. 
Plash,  s.    Branch  partly  cut  off  and  bound 
to  other  branches,  i.e.  for  plashing. 

In  the  plashing  your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too 
low  and  too  thick,  which  makes  the  sap  run  all  into 
the  shoots,  and  leaves  the  plashes  without  nourish- 
ment.— Mortimer,  Husbandry . 
Plashy.  adj. 

1.  Watery;  filled  with  puddles. 

A  marish,  thick  with  sallows,  stood, 
Made  plashy  by  the  interchanging  flood. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  p.  220  :  1638. 
He  fastened  and  filled  up  unsound  and  plashy 
fens.— Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

2.  Speckled,  as  if  splashed. 

Creus  was  one,  . . . 
Iapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp 
A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 
Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii.  44. 

Plasm,  s.  [Gr.  7rX«(r/<a.]  Mould ;  matrix  in 
which  anything  is  cast  or  formed. 

The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this 
sand,  which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from  its 
investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  the  cavity 
of  the  shell.—  Woodward. 
Plasmatical.  adj.     Having  the  power  of 
giving  form. 

Such  is  the  entrance  of  Psyche  into  the  body  of 
the  universe,  kindling  and  exciting  the  dead  mist, 
the  utmost  projection  of  her  own  life,  into  an  ethe- 
real vivacity;  and  working  in  this,  by  her  plasmati- 
cal spirits,  all  the  whole  world  into  order  and  shape. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Xutes,  p.  342  :  1047. 
Plaster,  s.  [Lat.  emplastrum,  whence  also 
blister.] 

1.  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  ab- 
sorbent matter,  such  as  chalk  or  lime  well 
pulverised,  with  which  walls  are  overlaid 
or  figures  cast. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall. — Daniel,  v.  5. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  299. 
Maps  are  hung  up  so  high,  to  cover  the  naked 
plaster  or  wainscot.—  Watts,  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 
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Gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  is  found  in  three  geological  positions  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth;  among  transition  rocks;  in  the 
red  marl  formation  :  and  above  the  chalk,  ...  in  the 
tertiary  beds. . . .  Such  are  the  gypsum  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris,  as  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
which  contain  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime  in  many 
forms,  but  most  commonly  the  lenticular  and  lancc- 
shaped. .  . .  The  plaster  stone  of  the  Paris  basin 
contains  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime. —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

2.  Glutinous  or  adhesive  salve. 

Seeing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  the  plas- 
ter'/— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You' rub  the  sore 
"When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but  like- 
wise if  incorporated  with  plasters,  as  we  have  made 
trial.— <Si>-  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Plasters,  that  had  any  effect,  must  be  by  dispers- 
ing or  repelling  the  humours. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Mis- 
cellanies. 
Plaster,  v.  a. 

1.  Overlay  as  with  plaster. 

Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  plastering  art. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs,  and  stone 
powdered,  piscina  inirabilis  is  said  to  have  walls 
plastered. — Bacon. 
Plaster  thou  the  chinky  hives  with  clay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  G3. 
The  brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  consistence, 
and  receives  not  much  more  impression  than  if  you 
wrote  with  your  finger  on  &  plastered  wall. —  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind, 

2.  Cover  with  a  viscous  salve  or  medicated 
plaster. 

A  sore  that  must  be  plastered. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Thierry  and  Tlieodoret. 
There  was  no  remedy  by  plaistering,  but  by  cut- 
ting off  the  sore.— South,  Sermons,  viii.  156. 
Plasterer,  s. 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls  with 
plaster. 

Thy  father  was  a  plasterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaster. 

The  plasterer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and 
the  carver  by  subtraction. — Sir  H.  Wot  ton. 
Plastering:,  s.    Work  done  in  plaster. 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  understanding, 
is  as  a  fair  plastering  on  the  wall. — Ecclesiasticus, 
xxii.  17. 
Plastic,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  power  to  give  form. 

Benign  Creator,  let  thy  plastick  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.         Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  S87. 

There  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  said  formed  metals,  nor  other  plastick  virtue 
concerned  in  shaping  them  into  those  figures,  than 
merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles.—  Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

2.  Easily  made  to  take  form  :  (in  the  Arts  it 
chiefly  applies  to  the  clays  fitted  for  pot- 
tery, and  in  Geology  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
tertiary  formation  characterised  by  the 
presence  thereof). 

The  geological  position  of  the  plastic  clay  is  be- 
neath the  London  clay  and  above  the  sand  which 
covers  the  chalk  formation. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Plastic ai.  adj.    Same  as  Plastic. 

The  plastical  power  of  the  souls  that  descend 
from  the  world  of  life  did  faithfully  and  effectually 
work  those  wise  contrivances  of  male  and  female.— 
Dr.  H.  More,  Conjecttcra  Cabalistica,  p.  30. 

Plasticity,  s.  Capability  of  being  moulded. 
Pure  clay,  the  alumina  of  the  chemist,  is  abso- 
lutely infusible.  ...  It  possesses  little  plasticity,  and 
consequently  affords  a  very  short  paste,  which  is 
apt  to  crack  when  kneaded  into  a  cake.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Clay. 

Plastron,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Piece  of  leather  stuffed,  which  fencers  use, 
when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in  order 
to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  them. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush, 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  318. 

2.  In  Zoology.  Part  of  the  carapace,  or  ex- 
ternal covering  of  Chelonia  (turtles  or 
tortoises)  belonging  to  the  under  surface. 
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The  animals  [the  Chelonia]  are  distinguishable  at 
the  first  glance  by  the  double  buckler  in  which  the 
body  is  covered.  .  .  .  The  upper  ...  is  named  cara- 
pace. . . .  The  lower  buckler,  termed  plastron,  or 
breast-plate,  is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the 
sternum,  and  which  are  usually  nine  in  number. — 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  Eigne  Animal. 

Plat.  v.  a.    Plait ;  weave  ;  make  by  texture. 

When  they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
it  upon  his  head.— Matthew,  xxvii.  29. 

I  have  seen  nests  of  an  Indian  bird  curiously  in- 
terwoven and  platted  together.— Ray,  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

I  never  found  so  much  benefit  from  any  expe- 
dient, as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair 
is  platted  in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Plat.  adj.  [German,  plattJ]  Flat ;  low ; 
broad  :  (as  the  first  element  of  a  com- 
pound). 

A  shril  tragedy,  or  a  smooth  and  plat-levelled 
poesye.—Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  preface : 
1567. 

Used  adverbially. 

When  I  was  hurte  thus  in  swound, 
I  fell  x>lat  unto  the  ground. 

22.  R.,  in  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology. 
Te  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that, 
But,  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  you  plat.  Ibid. 
Plat.  s. 

1.  Small  piece  of  ground,  usually  smooth  or 
plain. 

I  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord. 
Now  therefore  take  and  cast  him  into  the  plat  of 
ground.— 2  Kings,  ix.  26. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold, 
This  flowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  455. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfeu  sound 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Id.,  Tl  Penseroso,  73. 

It  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plats  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing. — Spectator. 

2.  Plan  ;  map  ;  chart. 

To  be  workmanly  wrought,  according  to  a  plat 
thereof,  made  and  signed  by  the  hands  of  the  lords 
executors. — Agreement,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  (Rich.) 

For  which  cause  I  wish  you  to  enter  into  consi- 
deration of  the  matter,  and  to  note  all  the  islands, 
and  to  set  them  down  in  plat.—Hackluyt.  (Rich.) 

3.  Sole  of  the  foot. 

The  platte  of  the  foote,  planta. —  Withal,  Dictio- 
narie,  p.  2S4 :  1608.   (N'ares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Platane.  s.    [Lat.  platanus  ;  Gr.  TrXarai'oc.] 
Plane  tree. 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 

I  espy'd  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a.  platane.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  477. 

Platband,   s.      [Fr.   plateband ;  German, 
platte.}    In  Architecture.    See  extract. 
Platband  [is]  a  flat  fascia,  band,  or  string,  whose 
projection  is  less  than  its  breadth ;  the  lintels  of  a 
door  or  window  is  also  sometimes  called  by  the 
name.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Plate,  s. 

1.  Piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. 

In  his  livery 

Walk'd  crowns  and  coronets,  realms  and  islands 

were 

As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

The  censers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by  God's 
mandate  made  plates  for  the  covering  of  the  holy 
altar. —  White. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns,  the 
space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin 
plate. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  censers  of  these  wretches,  who  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them,  yet  in  that  they  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  offering  incense,  were  appointed  to 
be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fastened  upon  the 
altar. — South,  Sermons. 

Eternal  deities ! 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  470. 

2.  Armour  of  plates  ;  broad  solid  armour  as 
distinguished  from  mail,  which  was  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  or  scales. 

With  their  force  they  pierced  both  plate  and  mail, 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 

Spenser. 

[They]  to  be  less  than  gods 
Disdam'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  learn'd  in  their 
flight. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and 
mail.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  368. 
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3  Wrought  silver. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 
At  ivory  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it ;  and  leaving  plate, 
Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  chorus. 
The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  so  far  that 

they  carried  away  the  plate. — Knolles,  History  of 
the  Turks. 

Crowding  plate  did  on  the  side-board  stand, 
Embossed  by  curious  Mentor's  artful  hand. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  183. 
At  your  desert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  served  up  in  plate. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsick  weight, 
All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  401. 

4.  Small  shallow  vessel  of  metal,  wood,  china, 
or  earthenware,  on  which  meat  is  eaten. 
Ascanius  this  observed,  and,  smiling,  said, 
'  See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.' 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  158. 
Plate,  v.  a. 
1.  Cover  with  plates. 

The  doors  are  curiously  cut  through  and  plated.— 
Sir  E.  Sandys. 

M.  Lepidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case  j  after- 
wards they  had  gilded  ones,  or  rather  plated  with 
gold. — Arbuthnot. 
•2,  Arm  with  plates. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ? 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 

3.  Beat  into  laminae  or  plates. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend, 
The  miser  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn'd  with  plated  brass. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  52. 
If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  any  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  bo  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  plate ;  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
should  not  keep  its  colour.— (Sir  /.  Newton. 

4.  Overlay  an  inferior  metal  with  one  more 
precious,  generally  copper  with  silver. 

In  plating  copper  wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed 
into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one  edge  projecting 
slightly  over  the  other;  through  which  a  red  hot  I 
copper  cylinder  being  somewhat  loosely  run,  the 
silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel  I 
burnisher,  whereby  they  get  firmly  united. —  Ure,  i 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Plateau,  s.    [Fr.]  Table-land. 

Another  cemetery  of  the  same  people  exists  ...  on 
the  plateau  of  Somma.  —  Baring-Gould,  Curious 
Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Legend  of  the  Cross. 
Plated,  part.  adj.  Silvered. 

Formerly  the  different  shaped  vessels  of  a  plated 
metal  were  all  fashioned  by  the  hammer ;  but  every 
one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  with 
a  drop-hammer  or  stamp.  Some  manufacturers 
employ  eight  or  ten  drop  machines. —  Ure,  Dictio- 
nary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Platen,  s.  In  Printing.  Flat  part  of  the 
press  with  which  the  impression  is  made. 

The  Stanhope  presses  have  come  very  much  into 
use. . . .  Messrs.  Walker,  of  Oxford  Street,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  assisted  by  the  inventor,  Earl 
Stanhope.  They  have  a  very  good  machine  for 
turning  the  surfaces  of  the  platen  and  carriage,  so 
as  to  produce  very  accurate  planes. — llees,  Cyclo- 
paedia, art.  Printing. 

Platform,  s.     [Italian,  piattaforma ;  Lat. 

plana  forma.'] 

1 .  Sketch  of  anything  horizontally  delineated  ; 
ichnography. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the  platform  at 
Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  the  streight.— G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

2.  Place  laid  out  after  any  model. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  11G. 

3.  Level  place  before  a  fortification. 

Where  was  this? — 
Upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

4.  Scheme;  plan. 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent 
even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Geneva. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

1  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Gardening. 

They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  see 
Via  chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can 
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bear  in  mind  the  observations  and  proofs,  will 
discern  how  these  propositions  flow  from  them. — 
Woodward. 

God  took  care  to  single  out  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  them  to  give  us  a  true  pattern  or  plat- 
form of  his  dealings  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. — Sharp. 

Plating:,  s.  Process  of  overlaying  an  infe- 
rior metal  with  silver  or  gold. 

During  the  union  cf  the  silver  and  the  copper,  the 
surface  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  in- 
timate contact  with  the  latter,  and  this  species  of 
riveting  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound 
bar  instantly  from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain 
a  very  little  longer,  the  silver  would  become  alloyed 
with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely 
spoiled.  The  adhesion  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  here 
by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver-solder  at 
the  surfaces  of  contact. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Platinum,  s.  [In  Chemistry ;  the  -um  being 
the  termination  indicating  a  metal.]  Metal 
so  called. 

Platinum  is  a  metal  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  re- 
sembling in  a  good  measure  polished  steel.  It  is 
harder  than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density, 
being  of  specific  gravity  21.  It  is  so  infusible  that 
no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the 
strongest  heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable 
in  the  air  and  water ;  nor  does  a  white  heat  impair 
its  polish.  The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it  is  the 
nitro-muriatic ;  the  muriate  or  chloride  thus  formed 
affords  with  pure.aramonia  a  sal  ammoniac,  a  triple 
salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure 
metal  by  a  red  heat.  This  character  distinguishes 
platinum  from  every  other  metal. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Platinum  Class. — Platinum,  iridium,  osmium. 
From  the  isomorphism  of  their  double  chlorides. 
The  double  bichloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons,  like  the 
double  bichloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  and 
other  double  chlorides  of  this  group,  which,  although 
not  alone  sufficient  to  establish  an  isomorphous  re- 
lation between  this  class  and  the  seventh  (tin  and 
titanium),  yet  favours  its  existence.  The  alloy  of 
osmium  and  iridium  is  isomorphous  with  the  sul- 
phide of  cadmium,  and  sulphide  of  nickel. — Graham, 
Chemistry. 

Let  a  plate  of  zinc  or  other  metal  possessing  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  another  of  platinum 
or  other  metal  possessing  little  or  no  affinity  for 
oxygen,  be  partially  immersed  in  a  vessel,  A,  contain- 
ing dilute  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  contact  with  each 
other;  let  platinum  wires  touching  each  of  these 
plates  have  their  extremities  immersed  in  another 
vessel,  B,  containing  also  dilute  nitric  acid:  as  the 
acid  in  vessel  A  is  decomposed  by  the  chemical  affi- 
nity of  the  zinc  for  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  the  acid 
in  vessel  B  is  also  decomposed,  oxygen  appearing  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wire  which  is  connected  with 
the  platinum :  the  chemical  power  is  conveyed  or 
transferred  through  the  wires,  and  for  every  unit  of 
oxygen  which  combines  with  the  zinc  in  the  one 
vessel  an  unit  of  oxyge.n  is  evolved  from  the  platinum 
wire  in  the  other.  The  platinum  wire  is  thus  thrown 
into  a  condition  analogous  to  zinc,  or  has  a  power 
given  to  it  of  determining  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid 
to  its  surface,  though  it  cannot,  as  is  the  case  with 
zinc,  combine  with  it  under  similar  circumstances. 
If  we  now  substitute  for  the  platinum  wire  which 
was  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  a  zinc  wire, 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  determining  tendency 
by  which  the  platinum  was  affected,  the  chemical 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  in  the  vessel  B  for  the  zinc 
wire :  thus  we  have,  added  to  the  force  which  was 
originally  produced  by  the  zinc  of  the  combination 
in  vessel  A,  a  second  force,  produced  by  the  zinc  in 
vessel  B,  co-operating  with  the  first ;  two  pairs  of 
zinc  and  platinum  thus  connected  produce,  there- 
fore, a  more  intense  effect  than  one  pair ;  and  if  we 
go  on  adding  to  these  alternations  of  zinc,  platinum, 
and  liquid,  we  obtain  an  indefinite  exaltation  of 
chemical  force. —  Grove,  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces. 

Platitude,  s.  [Fr.]  A  word  of  recent  and  in- 
genious coinage,  formed  after  the  model 
of  latitude,  but  implying  flatness  as  well 
as  breadth.  'The  plat-  is  the  English  word, 
not  the  Greek ;  the  hybridism  of  the  term 
subserving  its  purpose  as  a  contemptuous 
expression.  It  has  a  congener,  platitudi- 
narian, to  match  latitudinarian.  In  one  of 
Borrow's  novels,  '  Lavengro,'  one  of  the 
characters  is  a  Dr.  Platitude,  whose  talk 
well  represents  his  name. 

Platitude.— The  adjective  'plat'  is  applied  very 
much  as  we  should  apply  the  word  '  flat '  to  a  very 
dull  and  stupid  remark.  We  adopt  the  French  sub- 
stantive, because  we  cannot  use  our  own  equivalent, 
'flatness,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  —  E.  H.  C,  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  Feb.  9, 1856. 
Platonic,  adj.  Relating  to  the  philosophy, 
opinions,  or  school  of  Plato. 
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Except  the  platonick  year,  turning  the  wheel  of 
all  actions  round  about,  bring  the  spoke  of  this  holy 
war  back  again. — Fuller,  History  of  the  Holy  War, 
p.  278. 

Platonick  love  is  nothing  else 
But  merely  melancholy.    Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  59. 

Another  point  in  the  platonick  philosophy,  Virgil 
has  made  the  groundwork  of  the  greatest  part  in 
the  piece  we  are  now  examining ;  having  with 
wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and  clothed 
the  most  nice  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy  in 
sensible  images  and  poetical  representations.— Ad- 
dison, Tatler,  no.  154. 

Lest  these  three  stanzas  startle  folks  platonic,  all 
My  eulogies  on  waltzing  are  ironical. 

Etonian,  Godiva. 

Platonical.  adj.  Platonic. 

Away  with  these  dotages  of  platonical  or  ana- 
baptistica)  communities!  Let  proprieties  be,  as 
they  ought,  constantly  fixed  where  the  laws  and 
civil  right  have  placed  them. — Bishop  Hall,  Christ 
Mystical,  §  23. 

Platonically.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
philosopher  Plato. 

He  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and  to 
mould  him,  as  it  were, platonically,  to  his  own  idea. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Platonism.  s.    Philosophy  of  Plato. 

This  Eternal  Life  I  sing  of,  even  in  the  midst  of 
platonism  ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  whence  I  am, 
viz.  of  Christ;  but  yet  acknowledge,  that  God  hath 
not  left  the  heathen,  Plato  especially,  without  wit- 
ness of  himself.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul: 
1G47,  pref. 

Platonist.  s.  One  who  follows  the  opinions 
and  manner  of  Plato. 

The  platonists  and  the  papists  have  been  a  little 
more  rational  in  ordering  their  fancies,  placing 
their  imaginary  purgatory  in  their  way  to  heaven, 
not  at  the  journey's  end. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  448. 

It  was  an  opinion  of  the  platonists,  that  the  souls 
of  men  having  contracted  in  the  body  great  stains 
and  pollutions  of  vice  and  ignorance,  there  were 
several  purgations  and  cleansings  necessary  to  be 
passed  through  both  here  and  hereafter,  in  order  to 
refine  and  purify  them. — Addison,  Taller,  no.  154. 

Platonize.  v.  n.  Adopt  the  opinions  or  as- 
sertions of  Plato. 

Hitherto  Philo ;  wherein,  after  his  usual  wont,  he 
platonizes ;  the  same  being  in  effect  to  be  found  in 
Plato's  Timoeus. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  113. 
Platonizer.  s.  Platonist. 

Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  a  great  platonizer,  calls 
the  stars  divine  images,  and  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal souls. —  Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous  Cor- 
ruptions in  Religion,  i,  109. 
Platoon,  s.    [Fr.  peloton.~]     Small  square 
body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a  batal- 
lion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the  hollow 
square,   to  strengthen  the  angles :  the 
grenadiers  are  generally  thus  posted ;  jet 
a  party  from  any  other  division  is  called  a 
platoon,  when  intending  too  far  from  the 
main  body. 

In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  worthies  stand, 
Webb's  firm  platoon,  and  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

Tickell. 

Used  adjectivally. 

The  word  is  now  never  used,  except  to  denote 
a  number  of  recruits  assembled  for  instruction ; 
and  in  the  expression  platoon  exercise,  which  means 
the  exercise  for  loading  and  firing,  as  distinguished 
from  the  manual  exercise,  or  drill  for  carrying  the 
rifle  or  carbine  in  various  positions. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Platter,  s.    Large  dish,  generally  of  earth. 
Their  costly  tables,  their  Xm^e  platters. — Hakewill, 
A pology,  p.  374. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  Juvenal,  iii.  420. 
Satura  ...  is  an  adjective,  and  relates  to  the  word 
lanx;  ...and  this  lanx,  in  English  a  charger,  or 
large  platter,  was  yearly  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
— Id.,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire. 
Thanks,  my  lord,  for  your  venison;  for  finer  or 
fatter, 

Ne'er  ranged  in  the  forest  or  smoked  on  the  platter 
Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Venison. 
The  attendants  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  speedily 
brought  in  several  large  smoking  platters,  filled 
with  huge  pieces  of  beef,  boiled  and  roasted,  but 
without  any  variety  whatsoever ;  without  vegetables, 
and  almost  without  bread,  though  there  was  at  the 
upper  end  a  few  oat-cakes  in  a  basket. — Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxiv. 

Platter,  s.    One  who  plats  or  weaves. 
Platting-,  s.  Operation,  or  process,  of  making 
plats  ;  work  so  made. 

Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies;  they  are 
made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call  it)  platting 
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made  of  the  palmetto-leaf. — Bishop  Berkeley,  Pro- 
posals made  for  a  College  in  Bermuda  :  1725. 
Plaudit,  s.  [short  for  plaudit e.~] 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct, 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iv. 

He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy  : 
To  pain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few. 
(Jam biers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  ? 
His  dearest  friend  at  that  improving  ape, 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage! 

Crabbe.  The  Borough,  let.  xiv. 

A  politician  must  often  talk  and  act  before  he  has 
thought  and  read.  .  .  .  He  finds  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  effect  of  written  words  .  .  . 
and  the  effect  of  spoken  words  which,  set  off  by  the 
graces  of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a  single 
moment  on  the  ear. .  .  .  He  finds  that,  even  on 
knotty  questions  of  trade  and  legislation,  he  can, 
without  reading  ten  pages  or  thinking  ten  minutes, 
draw  forth  loud  plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the 
credit  of  having  made  an  excellent  speech. — Mac- 
aulay.  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Gladstone  on 
Church  anil  State. 

Gerard  had  ceased  amid  enthusiastic  plaudits, 
and  Warner  .  .  .  had  also  addressed  the  multitude. 
They  had  cheered  and  shouted,  and  voted  resolu- 
tions, and  the  business  of  the  night  was  over. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

Piaudite.  s.  [Lat.  second  plural  impera- 
tive of  pluudo  =  clap  hands.]  Word  with 
which  the  Latin  dramas  concluded,  being 
addressed  to  the  audience:  (Plaudit,  the 
shortened  form,  is  now  the  commoner  one). 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act,  that 
instead  of  a  piaudite,  she  would  deserve  to  be  hissed 
off  the  stage. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Some  men  find  more  melody  in  discord  than  in 
the  angelick  quires;  yet  even  these  can  discern 
musick  in  a  consort  of  plaudites,  eulogies  given 
themselves. — Id.,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Plausibility,  s.    Speciousness ;  superficial 
appearance  of  right. 

It  is  a  damnable  plausibility  so  to  regard  the  vain 
approbation  or  censure  of  the  beholders,  as  in  the 
mean  time  to  neglect  the  allowance  or  judgment  of 
God.— Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  2S5  :  1639. 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the 
war,  are  written  witli  some  plausibility,  much  arti- 
fice and  direct  falsehoods. — Swift. 

The  last  excuse  for  the  slow  steps  made  in  disarm- 
ing the  adversaries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed  indeed 
to  have  more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than  any 
of  the  former.— Id. 

Plausible,  ndj.  Capable  of,  liable  or  likely 
to,  gain  approbation  ;  superficially  pleasing 
or  taking ;  specious ;  popular ;  right  in 
appearance. 

Go  you  to  Angelo,  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience,  agree  with  his  demands  to  the 
point. — Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plausible, 
and  more  advised  than  confident. — Bacon. 

These  were  all  plausible  and  popular  arguments, 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  would  insist 
upon  many  condescensions.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

No  treachery  so  plausible  as  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  robe  of  a  guide. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
plausible  arguments  on  either  side.  —  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Plausibleness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Plausible:  speciousness  ;  show  of  right. 
The  plausibleness  of  Arminianism,  and  the  con- 
gruity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  corrupt  nature. 
— Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  notion  of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of' 
sin,  bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainness  and 
plausibleness. — Dr.  II.  More. 

Plausibly,  adv.    In  a  plausible  manner. 

1.  With  fair  show  ;  speciously. 

They  could  talk  plausibly  about  that  they  did  not 
understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  iii  flourish. 
— Collier. 

Thou  canst  plausibly  dispute, 
Supreme  of  seers,  of  angel,  man  and  brute. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  222. 

2.  With  applause.  Rare. 

1  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Plausive.  adj. 

1.  Applauding. 

Let  plausive  Resignation  rise, 
And  banish  all  complaint. 

Young,  Resignation,  ii.  577. 

2.  riausible. 

His  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  t  here,  and  to  bear. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 
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Play.  v.  n.    [A.S.  plcgan.~\ 

I .  Sport :  frolic  ;  do  something  not  as  a  task, 
but  for  a  pleasure. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play. — Exodus,  xxxii.  6. 
On  smooth  the  seal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  410. 
Boys  and  girls,  come  out  to  play, 
The  moon  it  shines  as  bright  as  day.         Old  Song. 
•2.  Toy  ;  act  with  levity. 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  did  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  9. 
Enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play. 

Pope. 

3.  Be  dismissed  from  tasks  or  work. 

I'll  bring  my  young  man  to  school ;  look  where 
his  master  comes ;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see. — Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

4.  Trifle  ;  act  wantonly  and  thoughtlessly. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  clothes.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

5.  Do  something  fanciful. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  ! 

Shalcespear,  Mercliant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

6.  Practise  sarcastic  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those 
I  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  1  loved.— Pope, 

7.  Mock  ;  practise  illusion. 

1  saw  him  dead ;  art  thou  alive,  or  is  it  fantasy 
that  plays  upon  our  eyesight  "i—  Shalcespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

8.  Game  ;  contend  at  some  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. — 
Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms, 
The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iii.  6. 
O  perdurable  shame ! 
Are  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for? 

Ibid.  iv.  5. 

The  clergyman  played  at  whist  and  swobbers.— 
Swift. 

9.  Do  anythink  trickish  or  deceitful. 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.— Shalce- 
spear, Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

Thou  hast  it  now ;  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
As  the  weird  women  promised  ;  and,  1  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't.   Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.1. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in. — Addison,  Spectator. 

10.  Touch  a  musical  instrument. 

Thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one 
that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument. — Ezekiel,  xxxiii.  32. 
Every  thing  that  heard  him  play, 
Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by ; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1,  song. 

Wherein  doth  our  practice  of  singing  and  playing 
with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches  differ 
from  the  practice  of  David? — Peacham,  On  Musick. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  piped,  he  sung, 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.  Dryden. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  thy  maid  ; 
Play,  my  friend !  and  charm  the  charmer. 

Granville. 

He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play 
upon  it:  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet.— Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

'  A  moment's  reflection  got  the  better  of  that 
course,  and  fortunately  it  came  to  my  relief  so  soon 
that  I  didn't  leave  off  playing.'  '  Why  fortunately  ?' 
'  Why  ?  Because  she  stood  there,  listening.  I  had 
my  spectacles  on,  and  saw  her  through  the  chinks 
in  the  curtains  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  ;  and  she  was 
beautiful.  After  a  while  she  glided  off,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  play  until  she  was  out  of  hearing.' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  v. 

I I.  Operate  ;  act. 

John  hath  seized  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whilst  warm  life  i>lays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 

My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out  your 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

12.  Wanton;  move  irregularly. 

Citherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Shakespear,  Taming  oj  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  2. 
[This]  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland, 
About  their  spirits  had  pluy'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1047. 
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The  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Addison. 

Had  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
By  Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away, 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  iv.  630. 

13.  Personate  a  drama. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties. 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of'his  odd  behaviour, 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 

Sliukespear,  Taming  of  tlte  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  1. 
Ev'n  kings  but  play ;  and  when  their  part  is  done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

1 4.  Represent  a  standing  character. 

Courts  are  theatres,  where  some  men  play 
Princes,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

Donne 

15.  Act  in  any  certain  character. 

She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore. — Deu- 
teronomy, xxii.  21. 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 
our  people.— 2  Samuel,  x.  12. 

Thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. — 
Shalcespear  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Alphouse,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted  himself  only 
in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner. — Peac/tam,  On 
Musick. 

'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  1. 
A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
played  the  fool. — Collier,  Essays,  On  Friendship. 

Pluy  with  beard.  Make  a  fool  of,  trifle  with, 
deceive. 

Yet  I  have  played  with  his  beard,  in  knitting  the 
knot, 

I  promised  friendship — but  I  meant  it  not. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Play.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  action  or  motion  :  (as,  '  he  played 
his  cannon';  'the  engines  are  played  at  a 
fire'). 

When  the  allurement  of  any  sinful  pleasure  or 
profit  plays  itself  before  him,  let  him  see  whether 
his  desires  do  not  reach  out  after  it,  though  perhapl 
his  hand  dares  not. — South,  Sermons,  x.  357. 

By  her  example  Dorcas  bolder  grows, 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 

Gay.  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  39. 

2.  Use  an  instrument  of  music :  (as,  '  he 
plays  the  organ '). 

3.  Perform  a  piece  of  music. 

As  musical  expression  in  the  composer  is  suc- 
ceeding in  the  attempt  to  express  some  particular 
passion ;  so  in  the  performer  it  is  to  do  a  compo- 
sition justice,  by  playing  it  in  a  taste  and  style  so 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser, as  to  preserve  and  illustrate  all  the  beauties 
of  his  work.  —  Avison,  Essay  on  3Iusical  Expres- 
sion, p.  90. 

4.  Act  a  character. 

Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  294. 

5.  Exhibit  dramatically. 

Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
induction,  sc.  t. 

6.  Act;  perform. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her 
mind,  and  called  in  question,  how  she  should  be 
assured  that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  —  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Play.  s. 

1.  Action  not  imposed ;  not  work  ;  dismission 
from  work. 

2.  Amusement ;  sport.  v 

My  dearling  and  my  joy ; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play. 
_  ,  Spenser. 

Two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  404. 

3.  Drama;  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  anything 
in  which  characters  are  represented  by 
dialogue  and  action. 
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Only  they, 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
Will  be  deceived. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.,  prologue 
A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature, 
representing  its  humours  and  the  changes  of  fortune 
to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  mankind. — Dryden. 
Visits  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  Swift. 

4.  Game ;  practice  of  gaming ;  contest  at  a 
game. 

Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.— 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.v.1. 

Suppose  he  is  fond  of  play  and  the  turf,  and  has  a 
fancy  to  be  a  black-leg,  and  occasionally  condescends 
to  pluck  a  pigeon  at  cards;  the  public  will  pardon 
him,  and  many  honest  people  will  court  him.  as  they 
would  court  a  housebreaker,  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
lord.— Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest :  (as,  swordplay). 

When  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they  find 
it  the  best  of  their  play  to  put  it  off  with  a  jest. — 
Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore  the 
answerer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distinguish 
as  much  as  he  can. — Locke. 

Bull's  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with  the 
young  lord ;  but  John  naturally  loved  rough  play.— 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

6.  Action;  employment;  office. 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Was  by  a  flattering  priest  invented  since; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play. 

Dryden,  Cliaraeter  of  a  good  Parson,  117. 

7.  Practice  ;  action ;  manner  of  acting :  (as, 
fair  and  foul  play). 

Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
not  to  be  far  from  the  place  where  we  appointed 
to  meet,  to  prevent  any  foul  play  that  might  be 
offered  unto  me.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

9.  Irregular  and  wanton  motion. 

10.  State  of  agitation  and  ventilation. 

Many  have  been  saved,  and  many  may, 
Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  play. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  320. 

11.  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  lest  they  shake 
upwards  or  downwards. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

12.  Liberty  of  acting  ;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers  ; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  him- 
self.— Addison,  Freeholder. 

Playbill,  s.  Bill  on  which  is  printed  the 
names  of  plays,  -with  the  parts  allotted  to 
the  players. 

It  was  thus  that  Nicholas  found  himself  poring 
with  the  utmost  interest  over  a  large  playbill  hang- 
ing outside  a  minor  theatre  which  he  had  to  pass 
on  his  way  home. — Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  ch. 
xlviii. 

Piaybook,  s.  Book  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. 

Yours  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  passion,  which 
has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and  romances. — 
Swift. 

Playday.  s.  Day  exempt  from  tasks  or 
work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continual  playday; 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Playdebt.  s.    Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 
There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single  lives, 
and  playdibts  upon  joint  lives. — Arbuthnot. 

She  has  several  playdebts  on  her  hand,  which  must 
be  discharged  very  suddenly.— Spectator, 

Player,  s.    One  who  plays. 

1.  Idler;  lazy  person. 

You're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  Actor  of  dramatic  scenes. 

Like  players  placed  to  fill  a  filthy  stage, 

Where  change  of  thoughts  one  fool  to  other  shews, 
And  all  but  jests,  serve  only  sorrow's  rage. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Certain  pantomimi  will  represent  the  voices  of 
players  of  interludes  so  to  life,  as  you  would  think 
they  were  those  players  themselves. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 
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Thine  he  the  laurel,  then  ;  thy  blooming  age 
Can  best,  if  any  can,  support  the  stage ; 
Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  reduced  to  second  infancy. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Mr.  Granville,\o. 
His  muse  had  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread. 

C.  Dryden,  I'ranslation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

3.  Mimick  :  (used  adjectivally). 

Thus  said  the  player  god ;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part, 
She  thought,  so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears, 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words. 

Dryden,  Translation  f rom  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

4.  One  who  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

Command  thy  servants  which  are  before  thee  to 
seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the 
harp. — 1  Samuel,  xvi.  17. 

5.  Gamester. 

If  one  of  the  players  omit  playing  to  a  trick,  and 
remains  with  a  card  too  many,  it  is  at  the  option  of 
the  adversaries  to  call  a  new  deal. — Sees,  Cyclopaedia, 
art.  Whist. 

6.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  a  certain  manner. 

The  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which  there- 
with began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by  the  time 
he  had  knocked  this  foul  player  on  the  head,  his 
mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it.— Carew,  Sur- 
vey of  Corn  wall. 
Playfellow,  a.    Companion  in  amusement. 

Your  precious  self  had  not  then  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

This  was  the  play  at  which  Nero  staked  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  upon  every  cast ;  where 
he  did  find  playfellows? — Arbuthnot. 

My  school-days  come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used 
to  feel,  when,  in  some  silent  corner,  retired  from  the 
notice  of  my  unfeeling  playfellows,  I  have  sat  to 
mumble  the  solitary  slice  of  gingerbread  allotted  me 
by  the  bounty  of  considerate  friends.—  C.  Lamb, 
Essays  of  Elia,  Edax  on  Appetite. 

Playfere.  s.    Playfellow.  Obsolete. 

He  [Henry  V.]  had  passed  his  youth  in  wanton 
pastime  and  riotous  misorder,  with  a  sort  of  mis- 
governed mates  and  unthriftie  playferes.—Holin- 
shed. 

Playful,  adj.    Sportive;  full  of  levity. 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at 
childhood  for  being  playful. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Playgame,  s.    Play  of  children. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their 
ordinary  playgames. — Locke. 
Playgoer,  s.    Frequenter  of  theatres. 

I  now  became  a  confirmed  playgoer. — Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey. 
Playhouse,  s.    House  where  dramatic  per- 
formances are  represented. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse, 
and  fight  for  bitten  apples.  —  Sliakespear,  Henry 
VIII.  v.  2. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playhouse  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden. — Bishojy  Stillingjleet. 

I  am  a  sufficient  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting  company  either  in  a 
court  or  playhouse. — Dryden. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Shakespear,  whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Playmate,  s.    Playfellow  j  companion  in 
amusement. 

Mirth,  and  free-mindedness,  simplicity, 
Patience,  discreetness,  and  benignity; — 
These  be  the  lovely  playmates  of  pure  verity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  iii.  3,  58. 

Playpleasure.  s.    Idle  amusement.  Hare. 
He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Playsome.  adj.     Wanton  ;   full  of  levity. 
Hare. 

All  pleasant  folk,  well  minded,  malicious,  and 
playsome.  —  Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
iii.  A. 

I  have  heard  that  when  a  boy  he  [Hobbes]  was 
playsome  enough;  but  withall  he  had  then  a  con- 
templative melancholiness.  —  Aubrey,  Anecdotes, 
ii.  600. 

Plaything,  s.    Toy  ;  thing  to  play  with. 
O  Castalio  !  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart  -,  and  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  play  th  ing  to  another  hand, 
1  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 

Otway,  'The  Orphan. 
A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  play- 
things of  a  little  more  advanced  age. — Locke. 
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The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making 
court  to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  playthings. 
Id.,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

O  Richard,  till  that  day  appears 
Which  must  decide  our  hopes  and  fears. 
Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage, 
And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age  ! 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  532, 

Allow  him  but  his  plaything  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
Playwright,  s.  Maker  of  plays  :  (a  term  ot 
disparagement). 

He  ended  much  in  the  character  he  had  lived  in  ; 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied 
to  him  as  a  playwright. — Pope. 

In  this  stage  of  society,  the  playwright  is  as  essen- 
tial and  acknowledged  a  character  as  the  millwright, 
or  cartwright,  or  any  other  wright  whatever.  .  .  .One 
thing  compensating  for  another,  the  playwright  may 
still  realise  an  existence  ;  .  .  .  for  playwrights  were, 
are,  and  probably  will  always  be;  unless,  indeed,  in 
process  of  years,  the  whole  dramatic  concern  be 
finally  abandoned  by  mankind ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  Punch  and  Mathews,  every  player  becoming  his 
own  playwright,  this  trade  may  merge  into  the  other 
and  older  one. . . .  The  British  nation  has  its  own 
playwrights.  ...  If  British  playwrights  seem  verg- 
ing to  ruin  .  .  .  the  playwrights  of  Germany  are  a 
strong,  triumphant  body;  so  numerous  that  it  has 
been  calculated,  in  case  of  war,  a  regiment  of  foot 
might  be  raised  in  which,  from  the  colonel  down  to 
the  drummer,  every  officer  and  private  sentinel 
might  show  his  drama  or  dramas. . .  .  The  essence  of 
a  playwright  [is]  that  he  works  not  in  poetry  but  in 
prose,  which  more  or  less  cunningly  resembles  it. . . . 
Ill-fated  Kotzebue,  once  the  darling  of  theatrical 
Europe  !  This  was  the  prince  of  all  playwrights,  and 
could  manufacture  plays  with  a  speed  and  felicity 
surpassing  even  Edinburgh  novels. .  .  .  Not  without 
reluctance  ...  do  we  name  Grillparzer  under  this 
head  of  playwrights,  and  not  under  that  of  drama- 
tists, which  he  aspires  to.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  German  Playwrights. 
Plea,  s-    [N.Fr.  plaid."] 

1.  Act  or  form  of  pleading. 

Their  respect  of  persons  was  expressed  in  judicial 
process,  in  giving  rash  sentence  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
without  ever  staying  to  hear  the  plea,  or  weigh  the 
reasons  of  the  poor's  cause. — Kettlewell. 

2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded  in  pleading. 

Twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself  and  the  magnilicoes 
Of  greatest  port  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

3.  Allegation. 

They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme, 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  28. 

4.  Apology ;  excuse. 

The  fiend  . .  .  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  393. 
Thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  843. 
Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a 
single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  plausible  plea, 
that,  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help,  unless 
he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind.— Swift. 

Becket  had  the  further  excuse  that  all  which  he 
now  possessed  was  the  property  of  the  Church,  and 
could  not  be  made  liable  for  responsibilities  incurred 
in  a  secular  capacity.   The  bishops,  however,  were 
either  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  or  the  inad- 
missibility of  that  plea. — Mil/nan,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
Pleach,  v.  a.     [Fr.  plesser.']    Bend ;  inter- 
weave. (To  Johnson's  remark  that  it  is  not 
in  use,  Todd  objects  that  '  To  pleach  a 
hedge  is  a  common  northern  term  for  bind 
a  hedge,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  parts ; 
meaning  to  bend  down  the  branches  so  as 
to  interweave  them,  and  thus  thicken  the 
fence'). 

Pleached,  part.  adj.    Entwined  ;  fastened. 
Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and 

see 

Thy  master  thus,  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck  ? 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
Steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

/(/.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
Plead,  v.  n.    [N.Fr. plcdier,pleder ;  Modern 

Fr.  plaider.~\ 
1.  Argue  before  a  court  of  justice. 

With  him  . . .  camn 
Many  grave  persons  that  against  her  pled, 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9,  43. 
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To  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty ;  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1 . 

0  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour  I— Job,  xvi.  21. 

Of  beauty  sing ; 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state, 
Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  debate.  Granville. 

Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  short  notes,  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead  —  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

2.  Speak  in  an  argumentative  or  persuasive 
way  for  or  against;  reason  with  another. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me  ?  for  now  if  I 
hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost.—  Job, 
xiii.  19. 

I  am 

To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 
It  must  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a  man 
that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings,  and 
against  all  compact,  to  bring  for  proof  an  example, 
where  his  own  account  founds  all  the  right  upon 
compact. — Locke. 
3:  Be  offered  as  a  plea. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me ; 
With  no  less  ardour  I  my  claim  pursue ; 
I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Plead,  r.  a. 

1.  Defend ;  discuss. 

Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

2.  Alledge  in  pleading  or  argument. 

Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  entreat  that  they 
might  part  with  their  arms  like  soldiers ;  it  was  told 
him,  that  they  could  not  justly  plead  law  of  nations, 
for  that  they  were  not  lawful  enemies. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know 
that  God  hath  overthrown  me. — Job,  six.  5. 

3.  Offer  as  an  excuse. 

1  will  neither  -plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse 
of  faults—  Dryden. 

Pleadable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  alledged 

in  plea. 

A  forest  liath  her  court  of  attachments,  swain- 
mote court,  where  matters  are  as  pleadable  and  de- 
terminable as  at  Westminster-hall. — Howell,  Letters, 
iv.  15. 

There  is  something  at  least  pleadable  on  this  ac- 
count.— South,  Sermons,  vii.  178. 

I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  information, 
because  this  privilege  is  pleadable  at  law. — Dryden. 

Pleader,  s.    One  who  pleads. 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

What  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  to  see  a  judge  or  Ser- 
jeant at  the  law  in  a  short  coate  garded  and  pounced 
after  the  galiarde  fashion,  or  an  apprentise  of  the 
law  or  pleader  come  to  the  barre  with  a  Millayne  or 
Trench  bonnet  on  his  head  set  full  of  aglets !—  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Govemour,  fol.  91. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charged, 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarged. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

2.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Shakespear.  Coriolanus,  v.  1 . 
The  pleaders  of  scandal,  like  soldiers  of  fortune, 
are  engaged  in  every  quarrel,  where  they  stake 
nothing  against  the  peace,  order,  and  decency  of 
others,  but  only  their  private  fancy,  opinion,  and 
dislike. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  138. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

Pleading,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  a  pleader ; 
argument  in  a  suit. 

If  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  court  below, 
That  mortals  here  disdain  to  love, 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  face  above. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Pleasance.    5.     [Fr.  plaisance.']     Gaiety ; 
pleasantry ;  merriment.  Obsolete. 
The  lovely  pleasance  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art.  Spenser. 

O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pleasance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts  1— Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Pleasant,  adj.    [Fr.  plaisant.~\ 
1.  Delightful ;  giving  delight. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  in  unity ! — Psalms,  cxxxiii.  1. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
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What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive.    Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

Verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  315. 

2.  Grateful  to  the  senses. 

I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor 
wine  in  my  mouth. — Daniel,  x.  3. 

Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear, 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  211. 

3.  Good  humoured  ;  cheerful. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 

Addison. 

When  this  quality  [pleasantry]  is  conspicuous  in 
a  man  who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous 
sentiments,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  which  can 
give  so  pleasing  gratification  as  the  gaiety  of  such  a 
person ;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to 
gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so  much 
to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow. — Id.,  Spec- 
tator,  no.  462. 

4.  Gay;  lively;  merry. 

Let  neither  the  power  nor  quality  of  the  great, 
nor  the  wit  of  the  pleasant,  prevail  with  us  to  flatter 
the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophaneness  of  wicked 
men. — Rogers. 

5.  Trifling  ;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than 
use. 

They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to 
be  positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument, 
taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being 
negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  positive. — Locke. 

Pleasantly,  adv.    In  a  pleasant  manner. 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

In  sundry  of  his  songes,  he  [lord  Vaux]  sheweth 
the  counterfait  action  very  lively  and  pleasantly. — 
Puttenham,  Art  of  English  Poesie,  p.  51. 

2.  Gaily;  merrily;  in  good  humour. 

King  James  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  given  him  a  secretary 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read, — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Lightly;  ludicrously. 

Eustathius  is  of  opinion  that  Ulysses  speaks 
pleasantly  to  Elpenor.— Broome. 

Pleasantness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 

Pleasant. 

1.  Delightfulness ;  state  of  being  pleasant. 

Doth  not  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in 
itself  sufficient  reward  ?— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Gaiety  ;  cheerfulness  ;  merriment. 

It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  like  the  plea- 
santness of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age. 
— Smith,  Sermons. 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  pleasantness,  but  was 
not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation. — Archbishop  Til- 
lotson. 

Pleasantry,  s.  [Fr.  jAaisanterie.'] 

1.  Gaiety;  merriment. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 
and  smoothed  by  the  infusions  of  mirth  nudplea- 
santry. — Addison. 

Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  disingenuous  in 
criticism,  the  greatest  masters  appear  serious  and 
instructive. — Id. 

2.  Sprightly  saying ;  lively  talk. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in 
repartees  and  points  of  wit. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  jests  are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  into 
a  farce,  would  call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling 
gallery.  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama;  and  the 
nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  '  There 
is,'  he  cries,  '  no  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change 
at  all.'  '  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry,'  says  the  old 
woman ;  '  I'll  fetch  change.'  This  is  not  exactly  the 
pleasantry  of  Addison. — Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

During  a  short  time  the  disgrace  of  the  son  was 
concealed  from  the  father.  But  the  silence  of  Vil- 
leroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret :  the  pleasant- 
ries of  the  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  make  him  miserable.  Never  during  his 
long  reign  had  he  been  so  moved.— Id.,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxi. 

Please,  v.  a.  [Lat.  placet) ;  Yv.plaire.~\ 
1.  Delight;  gratify;  humour;  satisfy;  con- 
tent. 

They  please  themselves  in  the  children  of 
strantiers. — Isaiah,  ii.  6. 

What  next  1  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured  . . . 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  449. 
Thou  canst  not  be  so  pleased  at  liberty, 
As  I  shall  be  to  find  thou  darest  be  free. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  ii.  1. 
Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease, 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 


PLEA 

The  attachments  of  the  multitude  bear  no  small 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  wanton  enchantress  in 
the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when  the  forty  days  of  her 
fondness  were  over,  was  not  content  with  dismiss- 
ing her  lovers,  but  condemned  them  to  expiate,  in 
loathsome  shapes,  and  under  cruel  penances,  the 
crime  of  having  once  pleased  her  too  well. — Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Moore's  Life 
of  Lord  Byron. 

2.  Obtain  favour  from :  (be  pleased  with,  is 
to  approve,  favour). 

I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face 
of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.— Genesis, 
xxxiii.  10. 

This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.— Matthew,  iii.  17. 

Pickle  their  state  whom  God 
Most  favours :  who  can  please  him  long  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  948. 
Be  pleased.     Like ;   choose  ;  condescend  ; 
show  kindness  :  (word  of  ceremony). 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly 
understood  the  rules  of  painting.— Dryden,  Trans- 
lation of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
Please,  v.  n.    This  entry,  as  a  separate  one, 
for  a  neuter,  or  intransitive  verb,  stands 
as  it  was  found,  and,  doubtless,  when  we 
make  it  equivalent  to  be  pleasing,  neuter  it 
is.    Yet  few  verbs  require  an  object  more 
that  the  one  under  notice.    There  is  no 
pleasing  where  there  is  not  some  one  to  be 
pleased.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
pleasure  may  affect  a  body  of  individuals 
too  large,  or  too  indefinite  to  be  named  ; 
in  which  case  there  is  no  noun  to  be 
governed,  and  consequently  no  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  active  or  transitive 
character  of  the  verb. 

Another  construction,  that  of  the  third 
sense,  below,  is  still  less  neuter ;  being  a 
mere  ellipsis  for  if  it  please  you.  Let  the 
it  (il)  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  let  (as 
is  the  case  in  English)  the  forms  of  the 
second  person  plural  and  the  third  person 
singular  be  identical,  and  the  French,  si 
vous  plait,  would  be  the  English  if  you 
please.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  sense 
choose,  like,  &c. 

1.  Give  pleasure. 

What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  453. 

2.  Like ;  choose. 

Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease, 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 

3.  Condescend  ;  comply. 

Please  you,  lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
The  first  words  that  I  learnt  were,  to  express  my 
desiro  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty. — 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Pleasedly.  adv.    In  a  pleased  manner  ;  in  a 
way  to  be  delighted. 

He  that  would  be  pleasedly  innocent,  must  re- 
frain from  the  taste  of  offence.—  Felltham,  Resolves, 

ii.  40. 

Pleaser.  s.     One  who  pleases  or  tries  to 
please  ;  one  who  courts  favour. 

No  man  was  more  a  pleaser  of  all  men,  to  whom 
he  [St.  Paul]  became  all  honest  things,  that  he 
might  gain  some. — Jeremy  Taylor ,  Artificial  Hand- 
someness, p.  190. 
As  the  second  element  of  a  compound. 

Not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers.—  Colossians, 

iii.  22. 

Pleaseman.  s.   Pickthank  ;  officious  fellow. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany, 

That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh, 
Told  our  intents. 

Sliakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 

Pleasing. part.  adj.    Gratifying;  agreeable; 

pleasant. 

They  shall  not  offer  wine-offerings  to  the  Lord ; 
neither  shall  they  be  pleasing  unto  him. — Hosea.  ix.  4. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  pleasing 
fall  of  water  running  violently.—  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, xvii.  18. 

My  ears  . . .  were  never  better  fed 
WitlLsuch  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Shakespear,  Pericles,  ii.  5. 

I  found  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them 
thau  my  ordinary  productions.— Dryden. 


PLEA 

Her  lips  were  of  the  cherry's  hue, 
So  pretty,  plump,  and  pleasing; 
And  like  the  juicy  cherry  too, 
They  seemed  to  ask  for  squeezing. 

Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  Orson  and  Ellen. 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers,  rise  at  last, 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
'Tis  pleasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange  tongue 
By  female  lips  and  eyes.         Id.,  Don  Juan,  ii.  164. 
Pleasingly,  ado.    In  a  pleasing  manner  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasingly  troublesome  thought  and  remem- 
brance have  been  to  me  since  1  left  you. — Sir  J. 
Suckling. 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  794. 
The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 
eye.— Dryden. 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds, 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  55. 

Pleasingness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pleasing;  quality  of  giving  delight. 

The  bitterness  of  repulsion  is  sweetened  with  the 
pleasingness  of  compellations. — Felltham,  Resolves, 
i.  8. 

It  is  not  the  pleasingness  or  suitableness  of  a  doc- 
trine to  our  tempers  or  interests  that  can  vouch  it 
to  be  true. — South,  Sermons,  vii.  131. 

Pleasurable,  adj.  Delightful ;  full  of  plea- 
sure. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very 'profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable. — Bacon. 

It  affords  a  pleasurable  habitation  in  every  part, 
and  that  is  the  line  ecliptic.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

There  are  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures  . .  .  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medly.        J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  287. 

Our  ill-judging  thought, 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste.  Prior. 

If  decline  of  vigour  was  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  age,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the 
organic  actions  should  end  in  sudden  death,  when- 
ever they  fell  below  the  level  required  for  pleasur- 
able existence?  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Pleasurableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pleasurable;  quality  of  affording 
pleasure. 

Every  man  ought  so  to  improve  his  progress  in 
what  is  just  and  right,  as  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
fraud  and  feigned  pleasurableness  of  the  bad,  and 
to  choose  and  follow  what  is  good  and  warrantable. 
— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  61. 

The  whole  sweetness  and  pleasurableness  of  it 
secretly  let  out.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  533. 

Pleasurabiy.  adv.  In  a  pleasurable  man- 
ner ;  with  pleasure  ;  with  delight. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  pleasurabiy,  without  living 
prudently,  and  honourably,  and  justly ;  or  to  live 

firudently,  and  honourably,  and  justly,  without 
iving pleasurabiy. — Harris,  Three  Treatises,  Notes, 
§46. 

Pleasure,  s.  [Fr.  plaisir.~\ 

1.  Delight ;  gratification  of  the  mind  or 
senses. 

Pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  consequent  appre- 
hension of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty.— South,  Sermons. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  that  poor  spiriteduess  that  accompanies 
guilt. — Ibid. 

In  hollow  caves  sweet  Echo  silent  lies, 
Silent,  or  only  to  her  name  replies ; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Winter. 

2.  Loose  gratification. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame, 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.     Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  593. 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 
— Psalms,  cxlvii.  11. 

4.  What  the  will  dictates. 

He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  —  Isaiah, 
xlviii.  14. 

Use  your  pleasure;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  —  Shakespear, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2,  letter. 

5.  Choice  ;  arbitrary  will. 

We  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  the 
natural  period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations, 
and  such  as  vary  at  pleasure,  but  confirm  our  tenets 
by  the  uncertain  account  of  others.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours, 
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Half  their  fleet  offends 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shews: 
Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
And  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harm  bestows. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cxxii. 
We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our 
bodies. — Locke. 

All  the  land  in  their  dominions  being  acquired  by 
conquest,  was  disposed  by  them  according  to  their 
pleasure. — Arbuthnot. 
Pleasure,  v.  a.    Please  ;  gratify. 

Things,  thus  set  in  order, 
Shall  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. — 
Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  2. 

If  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you, 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

Id,,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  should  be 
o  ve  rgreat . — Bacon. 

Nay,  the  birds'  rural  musick  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 

As  if  they  sung  to  pleasure  you.  Cowley. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  love ;  it  will  make  a  man 
cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleasure  them  whom 
he  loves. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Pleasure-ground,  s.    Ground  laid  out  in  a 

pleasing  or  ornamental  manner,  near  a 

mansion  :  (stated  by  Todd,  to  be  a  modern 

term). 

As  to  any  rivalship  which  has  been  supposed 
to  have  subsisted  between  the  Lyttelton  family  and 
Mr.  Shenstone,  in  regard  to  their  several  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  which  has  been  so  particularly  aggra- 
vated in  Dr.  Johnson's  account  [of  Shenstone],  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  ridiculous.—  Graves, 
Recollections  of  SJienstone,  p.  83. 

Pleasureful.  adj.  Pleasant;  delightful.  Ob- 
solete. 

This  country,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and 
the  conveniency  of  the  sea,  hath  been  reputed  a  very 
commodious  and  pleasureful  country. — Abbot,  De- 
scription of  the  World. 
Pleasurist.  s.     Pleasure-seeker ;   one  ad- 
dicted, or  one  devoted  to  mere  worldly 
pleasure.  Hare. 

Let  intellectual  contents  exceed  the  delights, 
wherein  mere  pleasurists  place  their  paradise. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  23. 
Plebeian,  adj.    [Lat.  plebeius,  from  plebs  = 
the  commonality,  lower  order,  i.e.  the  un- 
privileged, though  free  portion,  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  opposed  to  Patrician.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

He  through  the  midst  unmark'd, 
In  shew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  441. 

As  the  light  begins  to  brighten  about  the  cradle 
of  the  Roman  institutions,  we  discover  distinct 
traces  of  the  existence  within  their  pale,  not  of  two 
classes  only,  the  warriors  and  their  subjects,  but  of 
a  third  also,  occupying  a  position  between  the  others, 
sharing  in  the  name,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  the 
rights  and  privileges,  of  the  dominant  class.  The 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome  represent,  at  this 
early  period,  two  races  of  different  origin,  the  former 
of  which  has  admitted  the  other,  whether  on  com- 
pulsion or  by  concession,  after  a  fruitless  resistance, 
or  by  a  spontaneous  arrang?ment,  to  a  certain  pre- 
scribed share  of  the  privileges  of  government  and 
the  rights  of  conquest.  . . .  The  plebs  is  resolutely 
working  its  way  to  the  attainment  of  complete 
equality  with  the  populus. . .  .  Undoubtedly  many 
families  of  the  plebs  were  as  noble  and  wealthy  as 
any  of  the  patrician  order. . . .  The  mass  of  the 
plebeians,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehended  all  the 
citizens  of  obscurer  birth,  and  nearly  all  of  inferior 
means. . . .  The  discharge  of  certain  local  magistra- 
cies, accessible  of  course  to  a  few  only,  was  required 
as  a  title  to  enrolment  in  &  plebeian  tribe,  and  the 
full  acquisition  of  her  privileges. — C.  Merivale,  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  tender  the  Empire,  ch.  i. 

2.  Vulgar ;  low  ;  common. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms ; 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but  shifts  of  igno- 
rance.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Dishonour  not  the  vengeance  I  design'd. 
A  queen !  and  own  a  base  plebeian  mind ! 

Dryden,  A  urengzebe,  v.  1. 
Plebeian,  s.    One  of  the  lower  people. 
You're  plebeians,  if  they  be  senators. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive. — 
Swift. 

Plebeiance.  s.   Lower  order  of  persons  in  a 
state.  Hare. 
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Having  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  betwixt 
nobility  and  plebeiance. — Learned  Summary  on  Du 
Bartas,  pref. :  1621. 

Pledge,  s.  [N.Fr.  pleiyc  ;  Italian,  pieggio. 
See  Plight  and  Ply.] 

1.  Anything  put  to  pawn;  pawn;  gage; 
anything  given  by  way  of  warrant  or  se- 
curity. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied ;  the  great 
humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  them,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  a  pledge  of  their 
harmless  meaning. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge,  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

That  voice  . . .  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  274. 

Money  is  necessary  both  for  counters  and  for 
pledges,  and  carrying  with  it  even  reckoning  and 
security. — Locke. 

Hymen  shall  be  atoned,  shall  join  two  hearts, 
And  Aribert  shall  be  the  pledge  of  peace.  Rome. 

The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  the 
ministry  of  Moses  was  intended  for  a  type  and 
pledge  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to 
come  by  Christ. — Nelson. 

2.  Surety ;  bail ;  hostage. 

What  purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when  the 
Guianians  offered  to  leave  pledges,  six  for  one? — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return, 
That  at  the  time  prefix'd  thou  shalt  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledges'  peril  keep  the  day. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  105. 

3.  Profession  of  principles  ;  promise. 

All  this  time  the  Liberal  deputation  from  Darl- 
ford  . . .  were  walking  about  London  like  mad  things, 
eating  luncheons  and  looking  for  a  candidate.  They 
called  at  the  Reform  Club  twenty  times  in  the  morn- 
ing, badgered  whips  and  red-tapers,  were  introduced 
to  candidates, badgered  candidates ;  examined  would- 
be  members  as  if  they  were  at  a  cattle-show,  listened 
to  political  pedigrees,  dictated  political  pledges,  re- 
ferred to  Hansard  to  see  how  men  had  voted,  in- 
quired whether  men  had  spoken,  finally  discussed 
terms. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

4.  Invitation  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup 
or  health  after  another. 

As  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
You  put  me  in  mind  now  of  a  very  necessary 
office,  which  I  will  propose  in  your  pledge,  sir ;  the 
health  of  that  honourable  countess,  and  the  sweet 
lady  that  sat  by  her,  sir.— B.  Jonson,  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour. 
Pledge,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  pawn ;  give  as  warrant  or  secu- 
rity. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
He  pledged  it  to  the  knight ;  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  361. 

2.  Secure  by  a  pledge  ;  give  security  for. 

We  should  not  be  hasty  in  pledging  our  neigh- 
bour, except  we  know  him  well. — Outred,  Transla- 
tion of  Cope  on  Proverbs,  fol.  83  :  1580. 

I  accept  her ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

3.  Invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the  cup  or 
health  after  another. 

The  fellow  that 
Parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 
To  you,  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. — 
I  pledge  your  grace.    Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  2. 

That  flexanimous  orator  began  the  king  of  Home- 
bia's  health  ;  he  presently  pledged  it.  —  Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick  ;  this  whining  love  despise ; 
Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise. 

Cowley. 

Pledger,  s.    One  who  pledges. 

1 .  In  the  way  of  pawning. 

2.  In  the  way  of  drinking. 

If  the  pledger  be  inwardlie  sicke,  or  have  some 
infirmitie,  whereby  too  much  drinke  doe  empayre 
his  health.  —  Gascoigne,  Delicate  Diet  for  Drunk- 
ards :  1576. 

3.  In  the  way  of  promising. 

Pledget,  s.    Small  mass  of  lint. 

I  applied  a  pledget  of  basilicon.— Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Saul  Deth  recognised  between  a  hat  once  smartly 
cocked,  now  a  mere  limp  pledget  of  felt,  and  a  once 
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spruce  blue  camlet  coat,  now  drenched  to  irretriev- 
able ruin  by  the  rain,  the  tallowy  features  of  his 
quondam  apprentice  and  now  junior  book-keeper, 
Simnel  Coxworthy.  —  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The 
Ship-Chandler. 
Pleiad.       One  of  a  group  of  stars  form- 
ing a  northern  constellation,  called  the 
Pleiades  in  Latin,  the  Pleiads  in  English. 

The  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  371. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heav'n,  and  found  a  name 
For  pleiads,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car. 

Dn/den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics.  i.  208. 

Like  the  lost  pleiad,  seen  no  more  below.  Byron. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  deduce 
from  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  the  situation 
in  space  of  the  'central  sun'  about  which  the  whole 
firmament  revolves.  Lambert  placed  it  in  the  nebula 
of  Orion ;  Maedlen,  very  recently,  in  the  pleiades, 
on  grounds,  however,  which  appear  to  us  anything 
but  conclusive.  —  Humboldt's  Kosmos,  Edinburgh 
Review,  January,  1818. 
Pleistocene,  adj.  [Gr.  ttXho-toq  =  most  +  kciivoc, 
=  new,  recent.]    In  Geology.  Term  coined 
after  the  pattern  of  Eocene,  Meiocene, 
and  Pliocene,  and  applied  to  strata,  or 
heds,  wherein   the  organic  remains  are 
nearly  all  referrible  to  existing  species. 

The  animal  [musk  ox]  ranges  at  the  present  day 
from  Fort  Churchill,  lat.  60°,  northwards  as  far  as 
the  arctic  sea,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  Cape  Bathurst, 
lat.  71°.  ...  In  geological  times,  however,  it  had  a  far 
greater  range  eastwards  and  southwards.  In  the 
pleistocene  river-gravels  lying  on  the  solid  ice  in 
Eschsoholtz  Bay,  in  Russian  America,  it  is  found 
associated  with  the  elk,  reindeer,  bison,  horse,  and 
mammoth.  ...  In  England  it  has  been  found  in 
three  gravel-beds  of  late  pleistocene  age,  near 
Maidenhead,  at  Freshford  near  Bath,  and  at  Green- 
street-green,  near  Bromley.  .  .  .  Thus  its  present 
limited  range  in  space  contrasts  most  strongly  with 
its  wide  range  in  pleistocene  times  through  North 
Siberia  and  central  Europe,  north  of  a  line  passing 
through  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Its  association 
with  animals  of  a  temperate  or  else  southern  zone  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  been  driven  from 
its  usual  haunts  by  an  unusually  severe  winter. 
The  rarity  of  its  remains  proves  that  it  was  not  so 
abundant  as  those  animals  which  are  associated  with 
it  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. —  W.  B.  Daw- 
kins,  On  Ovibos  3loschatus,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society. 
Plenal.  adj.  [Lat. plains.]  Full;  complete. 
Hare. 

This  free  and  plenal  act  I  make. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  154  :  1651. 
This  was  the  time  when  heaven's  whole  host  to  fair 
And  plenal  view  of  Him  advanced  were. 

Ibid.  p.  269. 

Pic  nariiy.  adv.  In  a  plenary  manner ; 
fully;  completely. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought  to 
lie  determined  plenarily.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Plenarty.  s.  In  Law.  State  of  a  benefice 
when  occupied  :  (as  opposed  to  that  of  being 
Void). 

Which  seisin  or  possession  it  was  impossible 
for  the  true  patron  to  remove  by  any  possessory 
action,  or  other  means,  during  the  plenarty  or  ful- 
ness of  the  church. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
tary on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Plenary,  adj.    Full ;  complete. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  compliance  on  my 
part,  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  destruc- 
tion.— Eikon  Basilike. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  be  plenary  or  full, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is 
proper  omitted. —  Watts. 

Plenary.  5.    In  Law.    Decisive  procedure. 
Institution  without  induction  does  not  make  a 
plenary  against  the  king,  where  he  has  a  title  to 
present. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Plenilune.   s.    [Lat.  plenilunium  ;   luna  = 
moon.]    Full  moon.  Hare. 

Whose  glory  (like  a  lasting  plenilune) 
Seems  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  wane. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels 

Plenilunary.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  full  moon. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month, 
the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions,  there 
would  arise  above  an  hundred  more. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
Plenipotence.  s.  [Lat.  plentis  =  full  +  poten- 
tia  =  power;  adj.  potcns,  -entis.~]  Fulness 
of  power. 
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A  whole  parliament  assembled  by  election,  and 
endued  with  the  plenipotence  of  a  free  nation,  to 
make  laws,  not  to  be  denied  laws. — Milton,  Eicono- 
clastes,  §  6. 

Plenipoteney.  s.  Plenipotence. 

I  know  this  grand  asylum  is  the  plenipoteney.  if 
not  omnipotency,  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
— Bishop  Gauden,  Suspiria  Ecclesia?  Anglia,  p. 674: 
1659. 

Plenipotent.  adj.    Invested  with  full  power. 

My  substitutes  I  send  you,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  403. 
Plenipotentiary,   s.    [Fr.  pltnipotentiare.] 
Negotiator  investigated  with  full  powers. 
The  French  plenipotentiaries  announced  to  the 
Congress,  that  their  master  was  determined  to  keep 
Strasburg. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxii. 

Plenipotentiary,  adj.    Having  the  powers 
of  a  plenipotentiary. 

Now  blessings  on  you  all,  ye  peaceful  stars, 
Which  meet  at  last  so  kindly,  and  dispense 
Your  universal  gentle  influence, 
To  calm  the  stormy  wind,  and  still  the  rage  of  wars  : 
Nor,  whilst  around  the  continent 
Plenipotentiary  beams  ye  sent, 
Did  your  pacilick  lights  disdain 
In  their  large  treaty  to  contain 
The  world  apart,  o'er  which  do  reign 
Your  seven  fair  brethren  of  great  Charles  his  wain. 

Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  II. 
They  were  only  the  plenipotentiary  monks  of  the 
patriarchal  monks. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 
Plenish.    v.  a.     [N.Fr.  plenir,  pres.  part. 
plenissant.]     Replenish.  Mare. 

If  thou  beest  for  dainties,  how  art  thou  then  for 
spread  tables  and  plenished  flaggons  ? — Reeve,  God's 
Plea  for  Nineveh  :  1657. 
Plenist.  5.    One  who  holds  all  space  to  be 
full  of  matter,  a  Plenum,  as  opposed  to 
one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  va- 
cuum. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  have 
empty,  because  devoid  of  air,  the  plenists  do  not 
prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter  by  any  sensi- 
ble effects. — Boyle. 
Plenitude,  s.    [Lat.  plenitudo.] 

1.  Fulness  ;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. 

If  there  were  everywhere  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  pores  between  the  particles 
of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  con- 
tain an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently 
be  equally  ponderous. — Bentley. 

You  complained  that . . .  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
. . .  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  have  since 
contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present  plenitude  of 
power  ;  yet,  1  think,  ...  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you 
should  have  so  many  compensations  to  make  in  the 
closet  for  your  former  friendship  with  him.—  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  letter  xxx. 

2.  Repletion  ;  animal  fulness  ;  plethory. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet. 
— Arbuthnot. 

3.  Exuberance ;  abundance. 

The  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing 
was  the  main  question.  —  Bacon,  History  of  tlie 
Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Completeness. 

The  plenitude  of  William's  fame, 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  for  the  year  1700. 

Plenteous,  «'//.  [N.Fr.  plentieux.]  Plenti- 
ful commoner  in  prose. 

1.  Copious;  exuberant;  abundant;  plenti- 
ful. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnamed  in  heaven,  now  plenteous  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  262. 
This  second  source  of  men  . . . 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace, 
Labouring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Ibid.  xii.  13. 

Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect 
crown'd ; 

This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vii.  169. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the 
seven  plenteous  years. — Genesis,  xli.  34. 
Plenteously.  ado.    In  a  plenteous  manner  ; 
copiously;  abundantly;  exuberantly;  plen- 
tifully. 

Thy  due  from  me  is  tears, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
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God  created  the  great  whales  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  3W. 
God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may  the  more 
plenteously  reward  us  in  the  next. — Bishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 
Plenteousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Plenty;  abundance;  fertility;  plenty. 
The  seven  years  of  plenteousness  that  was  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  were  ended. — Genesis,  xli.  53. 

Plentiful,  adj.  Copious  ;  abundant ;  exu- 
berant ;  fruitful. 

To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a 
horn  ;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful  horn. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  that  is  plentiful  in  expences  will  hardly  be 
preserved  from  decay. —  Bacon,  Essays. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more 
plentiful  year.  —  Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

When  they  had  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmer 
had  hardly  any  corn.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  excel- 
lent education,  and  a  plentiful  fortune. — Swift. 
Plentifully,  adv.    In  a  plentiful  manner 
copiously  ;  abundantly. 

They  were  not  multiplied  before, hut  they  were  at 
that  time  plentifully  increased. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Berne  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  a  great  multitude  of  fountains. — Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 
Plentifulness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Plentiful;   state   of   being  plentiful; 
abundance;  fertility. 

The  right  natural  definition  of  a  wise  habit  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  plentifulness  and  promptness,  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  of  clear  imaginations 
well  fixed. — Sir  H.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Education. 

Plenty,  s.   [N.Fr.  plente,  from  Lat.  plentis."] 

1.  Abundance ;  such  a  quantity  as  is  more 

than  enough. 

What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear,  is 
plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers  ;  and  so  plenty 
of  sellers  and  few  buyers  makes  land  cheap.— Locke. 

2.  Fruitfulness ;  exuberance. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world. 

Thomson. 

In  the  plural. 

Peace, 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  birth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

3.  State  in  which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord. — Joel,  ii.  26. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease, 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease. 

Harte. 

Used  adjectivally. 

To  grass  with  thy  calves. 
Where  water  is  plenty.  Tusser,  Five  Hundred 

Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.— Shakespear, 
Henry  J  V.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Plenum,  s.  [Lat.  neuter  of  plenus  =  full.] 
Absolute  fulness  of  space,  as  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  a  vacuum  (empty),  or  a  sys- 
tem of  void  interspaces. 

There  are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  there 
are  objections  against  a  vacuum  ;  but  one  or  the 
other  must  be  true.— Johnson,  Conversation  in  his 
Life  by  Boswell. 

Pleonasm,  s.  [Gr.  nXeoi'ao-fioc.  ;  7rXfovd?ai  =  I 
am  in  excess  ;  v\tov  =  more.]  Figure  of 
rhetoric,  by  which  more  words  are  used 
than  are  necessary. 

The  pleonasm,  as  used  by  these  noble  authors,  is 
so  far  from  obscuring  or  flattering  the  discourse, 
that  it  makes  the  sense  intelligible  and  clear,  and 
heightens  the  emphasis  of  the  expression. — Black- 
wall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  73. 

Such  poetry  must  abound  so  much  in  pleonasms 
and  repetitions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
appear  either  forcibly  or  gracefully  in  English  verse. 
— Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  180. 

Pleonastic,  adj.  Pleonastical. 

Pleonastical.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  pleo- 
nasm ;  redundant. 

The  particle  &i  is  pleonastical  in  Acts,  xi.  17.  And 
we  may  believe  for  that  reason  is  not  found  in  se- 
veral manuscripts  and  versions;  but  being  in  the 
major  part,  it  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  text,  espe- 
cially since  it  is  pleonastical  in  the  most  authentick 
and  noble  writers.— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i. 
144. 
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Pleonastically.  adv.    In  a  pleonastic  man- 
ner ;  redundantly. 

The  noblest  classicks  use  this  particle  pleonasti- 
cally.— Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  142. 
Plerophory.       [Gr.  ir\r)po<popia,  from  irXijpoc 
=  full  +  (/opt w,  0fpw  =  I  bear  =  full  burden.] 
Firm  persuasion.  Hare. 

How  have  we  known  presumptuous  spirits  that 
have  thought  themselves  carried  with  a  plerophory 
of  faith,  when  their  sails  have  been  swelled  only 
with  the  wind  of  their  own  self-love. — Bishop  Hall, 
Remains,  p.  279. 

Abraham  had  a  plerophory,  that,  what  was  pro- 
mised, God  was  able  to  perform. — Barrow.  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  serm.  iv. 
Plesb.       Plash  ;  puddle ;  boggy  marsh. 
Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet  soon  made  a  purple  plesh. 

Spenser. 

Piesiomorphic.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  plesiomorpliism  :  (a  better  word,  etymo- 
logically,  than  Plesiomorphous,  though 
probably,  less  generally  used). 
Plesiomorphism.  s.  [Gr.  TrXnaiog  =  near  + 
fioptpi)  =  form.]  In  Chemistry.  Approxi- 
mate Isomorphism. 

It  has  been  objected  to  some  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  favour  of  isomorphism,  that  the  forms  of  sub- 
stances considered  isomorphous  are  sometimes  ap- 
proximate rather  than  identical.  The  primary  form 
of  sulphate  of  strontia  is  a  rhombic  prism  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  sulphate  of  baryta;  but  on  measuring 
the  inclination  of  corresponding  sides  in  each  prism, 
the  difference  is  found  to  exceed  two  degrees ;  and 
similar  differences  are  observable  in  the  rhombohe- 
dron  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
This  has  induced  Professor  Miller  of  Cambridge  to 
indicate  this  approximation  of  the  term  plesiomor- 
pliism; and  it  has  been  brought  forward  in  a  clever 
essay  by  Brooke,  as  an  argument  against  the  whole 
doctrine  of  isomorphism,  an  essay  which  has  re- 
ceived an  able  reply  from  the  pen  of  Whewell. — 
Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  592  :  1847. 
Plesiomorphous.  adj.  Piesiomorphic. 
Plesiosaurus.  s.  [Gr.  tcXijowq  =  near,  neigh- 
bouring +  oavpa  -  lizard.]  In  Palaeontology. 
Extinct  animal  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  lizards  decidedly  marked,  as  opposed 
to  Iclhyosaurus  (i\l)ix  =  fish)  where  there  is 
a  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fish. 
The  head  is  small,  but  like  that  of  a  crocodile ;  the 
vertebra;  are  articulated  generally  by  nearly  plane 
surfaces ;  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  an  articular 
surface,  divided  by  a  longitudinal  impression,  for  a 
rudimental  rib  on  each  side,  and  two  vascular  fora- 
mina beneath.  The  digital  bones  of  both  the  hind 
and  fore  extremities  are  flattened,  and  are  enveloped 
in  a  sheath  of  skin  like  the  paddles  of  the  Cetacea. 
The  remains  of  the  plesiosauri  occur  in  the  forma- 
tions from  the  muschelkalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive; 
but  are  most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  beds. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Plethora,  s.    [Gr.  nMfiwpa,  nX^Qog  =  fulness  ; 
multitude;  7rXr)0w  =  I  fill.]    State  in  which 
the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is 
agreeable  to  a  natural  state  of  health. 

The  diseases  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora,  or  too 
great  abundance  of  laudable  juices. — Arbuihnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

I  say  the  blood  may  undergo  important  altera- 
tions in  its  quantity.  It  may  exist  in  too  great 
abundance  throughout  the  body;  and  it  may  exist 
in  too  great  abundance  in  certain  parts  only  of  the 
body.  These  states  have  been  recognised  for  ages. 
Sometimes  they  are  called  respectfully  general  and 
partial  plethora ;  sometimes  general  and  local  con- 
gestions of  blood ;  people  speak  also  of  irregular 
determinations  of  blood  to  different  organs ;  and, 
of  late,  the  term  hyperaemia,  first  invented  by  M. 
Andral  in  France,  has  been  imported  into  this 
country,  and  much  adopted  here.  All  these  words 
and  phrases  mean,  in  truth,  the  same  thing;  and 
their  frequent  recurrence  in  medical  works,  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  frequency  and  im- 
portance of  the  conditions  which  they  express. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tlw  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  iv. 
Plethoric,  adj.    Having  a  full  habit. 

The  fluids,  as  they  consist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
oil,  and  terrestrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the  re- 
dundance of  the  whole  or  any  of  these  ;  and  there- 
fore the  plethorick  are  phlcgmatick,  oily,  saline, 
earthy  or  dry. — Arbuthnot. 

At  last  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethorick  ill. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 
Plethory.  s.    Fulness  of  habit ;  plethora. 

The  appetite  falls  down  like  a  horseleech,  when  it 
is  ready  to  burst  with  putrefaction  and  an  unwhole- 
some plethory— Jeremy  Taylor, Sermons,  p.  59 :  1651. 
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In  too  great  repletion,  the  elastick  force  of  the 
tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
subjects  the  animal  to  the  diseases  depending  on  a 
plethory. — Arbuthnot. 

After  midsummer  the  power  of  the  solar  rays  being 
less  energetic,  and  the  deposition  of  earthy  particles 
having  obstructed  the  vessels  of  the  leaf,  less  sap  is 
exhaled  from  them  and  the  tree  attains  a  state  of 
plethory,  indicated  by  an  increasing  flow  at  the 
upper  tube  of  the  instrument. — Henslotc,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii. 
§191, 

Pleura,  s.  [Gr.  wXevpa  =  side,  rib.]  In  Ana- 
tomy. Serous  membrane  investing  the 
lungs,  and  the  sides  of  the  chest  in  which 
they  are  contained  ;  the  former  being  called 
the  pulmonic,  the  latter  the  costal  pleura. 

Pleura  is  the  name  given  to  the  serous  sac  of  the 
lung  and  the  cavity  containing  it.  There  are  two 
pleural  sacs,  one  for  the  right  lung  and  right  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  other  for  the  left  lung  and  left 
side  of  the  thorax.— S.  R.  Pittard,  in  Todd's  Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

The  pleura,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  serous 
membranes.  .  .  The  pleura  has  been  said  to  be 
thickened  by  inflammation ;  but  that  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  mistake.  It  often  appears  to  be  thickened 
in  consequence  of  the  superposition  of  a  false  mem- 
brane—a layer,  or  several  layers,  of  plastic  lymph. 
But  actual  thickening  of  the  pleura  itself  seldom  or 
never  occurs.  Neither  does  the  pleura  easily  soften 
or  readily  ulcerate  under  inflammation.  The  pul- 
monary  pleura  mav  be  glued  to  the  costal  pleura, 
so  as  to  prevent  all  lateral  movement  between  them, 
and  to  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity.— Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  Hi. 
Pleural,  adj.    Connected  with,  relating  to, 

having  the  nature  of,  constituted  by,  a 

pleura. 

(For  example  see  under  Pleura.) 
Pleurisy,  s.    [from  Gr.  nXivplric ;  Lat.  plen- 
ritis.~\    In  Medicine.  Inflammation  of  the 
pleura. 

Pleurisy  is  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though 
it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  inflammation 
of  any  other  part  of  the  breast,  which  are  all  from 
the  same  cause,  a  stagnated  blood  ;  and  are  to  be 
remedied  by  evacuation,  suppuration,  or  expectora- 
tion, or  all  together. — Quincy. 

Pleuritic,  adj.    Diseased  with  a  pleurisy. 

The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravasated  blood  of  pleuritick  people,  may  be 
dissolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Pleuritical.  adj. 

1.  Pleuritic. 

One  is  sick  ...  of  the  pleuritical  stitches  of  envy  : 
one  of  the  contracting  cramp  of  covetousness ; 
another  of  the  atrophy  of  unproficiency. — Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

2.  Denoting  a  pleurisy. 

His  blood  was  pleuritical,  it  had  neither  colour 
nor  consistence. —  Wiseman.  Surgery. 
Plevin.  «.    See  Replevin. 
Plexure.  s.  [Lat.  plexura ;  plexus,  pass.  part, 
of  p/ecto  =  twine,  wreathe,  bind.]  Inter- 
twining. 

Their  social  branch  the  wedded  plexures  rear. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  b.  iii.  (Rich.) 

Plexus,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Anatomy.  See  extract. 
The  cardiac  plextis  [is]  that  supplying  the  heart, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  great  sympathetic.  .  .  .  The  pulmonic  plexus  of 
nerves  [is]  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair 
with  the  great  sympathetic.  .  .  .  [The  term  is] 
applied  to  the  intertwining  and  intercrossing,  gene- 
rally, of  the  vessels  of  the  system,  but  chiefly  of  the 
nerves. — Dr.  Carpenter,  Principles  of  Comparative 
Physiology. 

Pleximeter.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  -nXijrrau)  =  I  strike 
+  n'trpov  =  measure.]  In  Medicine.  Piece 
of  ivory,  india  rubber,  or  the  like,  used  to 
place  over  such  parts  of  the  body  (chest, 
abdomen)  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  tap  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  how  far  the  parts  below 
are  hollow  or  solid. 

Many  persons,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  use  no 
other  pleximeter  than  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. — 
Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Princijiles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xlvii. 
Pliability,  s.    Flexibility;  pliableness. 

His  pliability  of  disposition  now  served  better 
than  his  heroism  had  served  his  brother.— Theodore 
Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 
Pliable,  adj.  [Fr.] 
1.  Easy  to  be  bent;  flexible. 

Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will  strip  it 
of  its  guilt,  and  make  the  law  so  pliable  and  bend- 
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ing,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  be  broke—  South, 
Sermons. 

Whether  the  different  motions  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the  face, 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  curious. — Addison. 

2.  Flexible  of  disposition  ;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pliable  she  promised  to  be.— Dr.  U.  More,  Life  of 
the  Soul,  iii.  47. 

Pliableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pliable  ;  flexibility  of  mind. 

Compare  . . .  the  ingenious  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  untainted 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  ob- 
stinacy in  most  sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
an  aged  sinner. — South,  Sermons. 

Pliancy,  s.    Easiness  to  be  bent. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  nature  would 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  as  produces  those  com- 
pressions and  extensions  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  a  system. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  oath  which  the  pope  had  taken  . . .  embar- 
rassed the  pope  alone.  The  clergy,  who  had  incurred 
no  danger,  and  suffered  no  indignity  or  distress, 
taunted  him  with  his  weakness,  contrasted  his 
pliancy  with  the  nobly  obstinate  resolution  of  Hil- 
debrand  and  of  Urban,  and  exhorted  him  to  an  act 
of  perfidy  and  treason  of  which  he  would  bear  at 
least  the  chief  guilt  and  shame. — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Pliant,  adj.  [Fr.] 

1.  Bending;  flexile;  flexible;  lithe;  limber. 

An  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's 
tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be 
made  up  of  a  finer  and  more  pliant  thread. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 

2.  Easy  to  take  a  form. 

Earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And  pliant  still  retain'd  th'  ethereal  energy. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Oeid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  1. 
As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold, 
Pliant  and  warm  may  still  her  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  again. 

Granville. 

3.  Easily  complying. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity 
and  motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.— Be  con, 
Essays,  Of  Custom  and  Education. 

4.  Easily  persuaded. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  rea- 
son, it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding 
halfway. — South,  Sermons. 

Pliantness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Pliant;  flexibility;  toughness. 

Greatness  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pliantness,  or  softness. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Plica,  s.  [Lat.]  In  Medicine.  Disease  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  peculiar  to  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  consisting  in  matting  or 
felting  together  of  the  hair. 

Many  diseases  . . .  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 
and  Hippocrates:  as,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating 
sickness,  &c. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  ti. 

Plicature.  s.  [Lat.  plicatura,  from  plico  = 
fold.]    Fold ;  double. 

No  man  can  unfold 
The  many  plicatures  so  closely  press'd. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sung  of  the  Soul,  i.  1. 18. 

Pliers,  s.pl.  [see  Ply.]  Instrument  by  which 
anything  is  seized,  in  order  to  bend  it. 

Pliers  Are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and  round-nosed; 
their  office  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  a  small  work, 
and  to  fit  it  in  its  place :  the  round-nosed  pliers  are 
used  for  turning  or  boring  wire  or  small  plate  into 
a  circular  form. — Moxon. 

1  made  a  detention  by  a  small  pair  of  pliers.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Plight,  s.  [connected  with  root  of  plico  =  1 
fold.] 

1.  Fold  ;  plait. 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  scorching  air, 
All  in  a  silken  camus,  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.  Spenser. 

2.  Turn  of  body ;  condition  ;  state. 
When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  told, 

And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 
Unto  his  master,  he  no  longer  would 

There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are.—  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

Beseech  your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  see, 
My  plight  requires  it.         Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
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They  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood 
Praying.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x\.  1. 

Thou  must  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistcs,  479. 
Most  perfect  hero  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard. 

Id.,  Odes,  On  the  Passion,  13. 

3.  Good  case. 

Who  abuseth  his  cattle  and  starves  them  for  meat, 
By  carting  or  plowing,  his  gaine  is  not  great ; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  use  them  aright, 
Hath  gaine  to  his  comfort,  and  cattle  in  plight. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

When  a  traveller  and  his  horse  are  in  heart  and 
plight,  when  his  purse  is  full,  and  the  day  before 
him,  he  takes  the  road  only  where  it  is  clean  or  con- 
venient.— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  xi. 

Plight,  v.  a.    Braid  ;  weave. 

Her  head  she  fondly  would  agnize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Plight,  v.  a.  [see  Ply  and  Pledge.]  En- 
gage ;  make  a  matter  of  obligation ;  pledge; 
give  as  surety. 

He  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land.  Spenser. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold, 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4,  song. 
Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight, 
Lo,  thou  be  my  defence,  I,  thy  delight. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  ii.  3. 
The  indignation  of  the  common  people  of  Norwich 
was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  multitudes, 
though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to 
plight  faith  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  king. 
In  Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to 
forty-eight  thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

Plight,  s.    Pledge  ;  gage. 

That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 
carry 

Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Plighted,  part.  adj.  Interwoven. 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  i'  the  plighted  clouds.  Milton,  Comus,  298. 

She  [Boadicea]  wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers 
colours. — Id.,  History  of  England,  b.  ii. 

Plighted,  part.  adj.  Engaged ;  pledged ; 
formally  promised. 

I  again  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  sigti  of  plighted  faith. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  3. 
New  loves  you  seek, 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

Dryden. 

I'll  never  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us. 

Addison,  Cato. 

Plighter.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  plights. 
To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  God  quit  you,  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

Plinth,  s.  [Gr.  7rXiV(9oc  =  brick.]  In  Archi- 
tecture. Square,  thin,  tile-like  portion  of 
the  base  of  a  column. 

These  edifices  between  every  ninth  or  tenth  row 
of  plinths  have  a  layer  of  straw,  and  sometimes  the 
smaller  branches  of  palms.— Bryant,  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  iii.  46. 

In  classical  buildings  the  plinth  is  sometimes 
divided  into  two  or  more  gradations,  which  project 
slightly  before  each  other  in  succession  towards'tlie 
ground,  the  tops  being  either  perfectly  fiat  or  only 
sloped  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  wet ; 
in  the  Gothic  buildings  the  plinth  is  occasionally 
divided  into  two  stages,  the  tops  of  which  are  either 
splayed  or  finished  with  a  hollow  moulding,  or  co- 
vered by  base-mouldings.— Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Pliocene,  adj.  [Gr.  kuivoq  =  new. — see  re- 
marks and  Pleistocene.]  In  Geology. 
Term  applied  to  deposits  wherein  more 
than  half  of  the  organic  remains  are  refer- 
rable  to  existing  species. 

The  pliocene  rocks  of  England  are  varied  and 
tolerably  extensive.  They  include  the  red  crag  and 
coralline  crag  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  corre- 
sponding rocks  on  the  south  flanks  of  the  Alps  are 
on  a  large  scale,  the  sub-Apennine  deposits  being 
included  amongst  them.  Much  of  the  brown  coal 
of  Western  Germany  is  also  of  this  period,  and 
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Sicily,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  all  contain  contem- 
poraneous rocks  of  very  large  extent.  Still  further 
to  the  east,  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain,  they  are  con- 
tinued. They  are  also  found  in  India.  Many  parts 
of  the  pliocene  series  are  locally  rich  in  fossils  of 
all  kinds.  None  are  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
accumulations  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plains  and  the 
Crimea. — Ansted,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Compare  the  spelling  of  this  word  with 
that  of  Pleistocene,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  remarks  upon  the  critical  element 
will  be  manifest.  Pico-  and  plei-  are  from 
the  Greek  7tXe-  and  7rXa-.  In  that  language 
ttoXi'c  =  many  ;  nXtov  and  nXuov  =  more  ; 
7rX£i(rroc  =  most ;  the  fact  which  commands 
attention  being  the  existence  of  two  forms 
for  the  comparative,  whereas  there  is  but 
one  for  the  superlative.  There  is  a  pleon 
and  a  pleion,  but  there  is  neither  a  plestos 
nor  a  plistos. 

Of  the  two  comparative  forms,  which  is 
the  one  from  which  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds should  be  formed  ?  In  Greek 
they  are  formed  from  both  ;  and  that  in- 
dependently of  dialect  or  metre  ;  indeed 
the  following  line  gives  both. 

TLktioiv  nkv  nXzovutv  /leAeTTf,  tiel^ivv  fi'  em0TjK-q. 

Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies. 

Nevertheless  the  secondary  forms  are  not 
numerous ;  and  in  these  the  absence  of  the 
i  is  commoner  than  its  presence.  This  is 
the  case  with  Pleonasm,  the  only  deriva- 
tive of  its  class  that  has  found  its  way  into 
our  language.  It  is  also  the  only  one  in 
Latin,  where  it  is  also  without  the  i.  Other 
things,  then,  being  equal,  the  form  in  /(Ze- 
is the  better. 

Concerning  the  few  derivatives  from 
7r\a<rroc  there  is  no  uncertainty.  There  is 
uncertainty,  however,  as  to  the  way  of 
representing  the  diphthong  u  in  other  lan- 
guages. Until  lately  the  e  was  omitted, 
Pisistratus  being  the  English  form  of 
YluaiaTpaToc.  It  was  also  the  Latin.  Yet 
Pleiads  in  English,  and  Pleiades  in  Latin, 
represent  IlXeidSec.  The  metre  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  the  diphthong 
giving  a  long,  the  simple  vowel  a  short, 
one : 

Qnis  tunc  aut  Hyadas  aut  Pleiadas  Atlanteas 
Senserat  ?  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  lOo. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Nec  per  et  iEgeas  Hyadas,  Pliadumque  nivosum 
Sidus.  Statins,  Silvce,  i.  6222. 

Tor  irXtla-oQ  itself  there  are  Latin  deriva- 
tives. 

We  may  now  apply  all  this. 

a.  It  is  manifestly  convenient  to  have 
the  first  letters  in  Pl-occne  and  Pl-stocene 
alike  ;  a  fact  which  militates  against  Ple- 
ocene,  but  not  against  Plciocene. 

b.  What  militates  against  this  latter 
form  is  the  actual  practice  of  geologists, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  content  to  write 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  in  the  same  line ; 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  anomaly 
is  defensible.  Pliocene  is  spelt  as  the  old, 
and  Pleistocene  as  the  new,  scholars  spell 
KXturCkvijc,  i.e.  Clisthenes  and  Cleisthenes. 

As  long  as  we  abstain  from  writing  ei  in 
all  words  (in  which  case  we  should  have 
Meiocene,  Pleiocene,  and  Pleistocene),  we 
want  a  rule  by  which  the  inconsistency 
may  be  limited.  The  following  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  convenient  one.  Let  the  old 
style  of  rendering  ei  by  t  be  continued, 
except  when  it  is  followed  by  two  conso- 
nants, in  which  case,  write  the  diphthong  in 
full.  That  this  defends  both  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  is  clear ;  nor  is  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  far  to  seek.  The 
sound  of  the  Greek  a  is  long ;  the  sound 
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of  t  before  two  consonants  is  short.  The  » 
in  Pleistocene  is  the  i  in  Blight ;  the  i  in 
Plistocene  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
the  i  in  Blister. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  it  when  Anglicised. 
Walker,  under  Pleiads,  gives  a  note 
upon  it.  In  opposition  to  Sheridan,  who 
sounds  the  first  syllable  as  ply,  he  (Walker) 
would  pronounce  it  as  plee.  '  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  Scott,  and  Perry,  the  only  orthoepists 
from  whom  we  can  know  the  sound  of  the 
diphthong  ei,  give  it  as  I  have  done ;  and 
Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  after  the  e, 
seems  to  have  done  the  same ;  but  the 
sound  we  invariably  give  to  these  vowels 
in  plebeian,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  English 
analogy  ;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like 
eye  is  an  affectation  of  adhering  to  the 
Greek,  from  which  Pleiades  is  derived.' 

It  is  submitted,  however,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  that  of  the  sound  of  ei  in 
general,  but  that  of  the  Greek  ti  Anglicised ; 
and  upon  this  the  simple  fact  of  a  tendency 
to  spell  it  with  i  is  evidence  in  favour  of 
Sheridan  as  against  Walker. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  where  the  rule  that  ei  is  sounded 
as  they  in  ply  is  absolute,  is  in  the  same 
direction.  In  Walker's  time  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  would  have  sounded 
Leipsic  as  Leepsic ;  in  other  words,  the 
tendency  to  assimilate  even  the  English  ei 
to  the  German  and  the  Greek  (as  we  pro- 
nounce it)  has  increased. 
Plod.  v.  n.  [German,  pladdern,  pldtschern 
=  paddle,  dabble  in  water.] 

1.  Toil;  moil;  drudge;  travel. 

He  knows  better  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be 
written  ;  and  never  hazards  himself  so  far  as  to  fall, 
but  plods  on  deliberately,  and,  as  a  grave  man 
ought,  puts  his  staff  before  him.— Dryden,  State  of 
Innocence,  preface. 

The  unletter'd  christian,  who  believes  in  gross, 
Plods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss. 

Id.,  Iieligio  Laid,  322. 

2.  Travel  laboriously. 

Rogues,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof,  seek  shelter,  pack. 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day?  Id.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup  ? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head? 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  barefoot  plod  1  the  cold  ground  upon, 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 

Id.,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  4. 

3.  Study  closely  and  dully. 

He  plods  to  turn  his  am'rous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  argument. 
She  reason'd  without  plodding  long, 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgement  wrong. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

Plodder,  s.    Dull,  heavy,  laborious  man. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  bo  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks 
What  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  other's  books  ? 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

Plodding,  part.  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  that  which  plods. 

A  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our  jour- 
ney's end  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing  by 
starts. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  161. 
Plodding,   verbal  abs.     Act  of  studying 
closely  and  dully. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries ; 
As  motion  and  long-during  action  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
We  can  print  here  old  John  Bnrid&ne's  ploddiugs 
upon  the  ethicks ;  but  matters  that  entrench  nearer 
upon  true  divinity  must  be  more  strictly  overseen.— 
Dr.  Prideaux  to  Archbishop  Usher,  Letters,  p.  399. 
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Hot.  s.  [from  root  plat  =  flat.] 

1.  Small  extent  of  ground. 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land, 
Amongst  wide  waves  set  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  tho  rest. 

Spenser. 

Plant  ye  with  alders  or  willowes  a  plot. 
Where  yearly  as  needeth  mo  poles  may  be  got. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
This  liketh  moory  plots,  delights  in  sedgy  bowers. 

Drayton. 

Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  I. 

Were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  'gainst  the  wind. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 
When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model, 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  we  must  rate  the  course  of  the  erection. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild,  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plots,  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener. — Locke. 

2.  Plantation  laid  out. 

Some  goddess  inhabiteth  this  region,  who  is  the 
soul  of  this  soil ;  for  neither  is  any  less  than  a  god- 
dess worthy  to  be  shrined  in  such  a  heap  of  plea- 
sures; nor  any  less  than  a  goddess  could  have  made 
it  so  perfect  a  plot. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Form;  scheme;  plan:  (as  a  plan,  or  prin- 
ciple in  action,  it  retains  its  meaning  in 
America,  as  a  political  term,  partly  deter- 
mined by  platform  as  an  approximate 
synonym  to  hustings). 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a  purposed  plot  of 
government,  but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal 
themselves  under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage. 
— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Conspiracy;  secret  design  formed  against 
another. 

I  have  o'erheard  a. plot  of  death  upon  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 
Easy  seems  the  thing  to  every  one, 
That  nought  could  cross  their  plot,  or  them  suppress. 

Daniel. 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between, 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods  ! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time.  Addison. 

5.  Intrigue  ;  affair  complicated,  involved,  and 
embarrassed ;  story  of  a  play,  comprising 
an  artful  involution  of  affairs,  unravelled 
at  last  by  some  unexpected  means. 

Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produced  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice, 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot, 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  273. 

They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  because  its 
catastrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac- 
counted comical. — Gay. 

6.  Stratagem  ;  secret  combination  to  any  ill 
end. 

Wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  193. 

7.  Contrivance  ;  deep  reach  of  thought. 

Who  says  he  was  not 
A  man  of  much  plot. 
May  repent  that  false  accusation : 
Having  plotted  and  penn'd 
Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociation. 
Sir  J.  Denham,  OntheReturn  of  Mr.  T.  Killegrew. 
Plot.  v.  n. 

1.  Form  schemes  of  mischief  against  an- 
other :  (commonly  against  those  in  autho- 
rity). 

The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just.  —  Psalms, 
xxxvii.  12. 

The  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murther  me.       Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 

He  who  envies  now  thy  state, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  from  obedience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  900. 
The  wolf  that  round  th'  inclosure  prowl'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold. 
_        .  Dryden. 

2.  Contrive ;  scheme. 

The  count  tells  the  marquis  of  a  flying  noise  that 
the  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone ;  to  which 
the  marquis  answered,  that  though  love  had  made 
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his  highness  steal  out  of  his  own  country,  yet  fear 
would  never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain.— Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ruckingliam. 
Plot.  v.  a. 

1.  Plan  ;  contrive. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd : 
Shame  for  his  folly ;  sorrow  out  of  time, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  773. 

2.  Describe  according  to  ichnography. 

This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall  as  it  now 
standeth  for  the  particulars.— Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

Plotch.  s.    Blotch.  Rare. 

The  chastisement  that  a  certain  magistrate  in 
Flanders  used,  was  reputed  most  just,  who  caused 
an  idle  vagrant  person  to  be  publickly  beaten,  who 
stood  at  the  Temple  gate,  demanding  of  almes  with 
certain  counterfeit  plotches  of  a  leaper.— Passenger 
of  lienvenuto.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Plotter,  s. 

1.  Conspirator. 

As  for  you,  Colonel  Huffcap,  we  shall  try  before  a 
civil  magistrate  who's  the  greater  plotter  of  us  two ; 
I  against  the  state,  or  you  against  the  petticoat.— 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  1. 

2.  Contriver. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 
It  suddenly  appears  that  old  Foulon  is  alive ;  nay, 
that  he  is  here,  in  early  morning,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris :  the  extortioner,  the  plotter,  who  would  make 
the  people  eat  grass,  and  was  a  liar  from  the  begin- 
ning \—Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  ix. 

Plough,  s. 

1.  Instrument  with  which  the  furrows  are 
cut  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed. 

Till  th'  outlaw'd  Cyclops  land  we  fetcht ;  a  race 
Of  proud  lined  loiterers,  that  never  sow, 
Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  use  a  plow. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 
Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  plow 
Hath  shorn  in  sunder,  languishing,  doth  die. 

Peacham. 

Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  shape  of 
their  beams ;  some  in  the  share,  others  in  the  coulter 
and  handles. — Mortimer. 

2.  Tillage  ;  culture  of  land. 

Plough,  v.  n.  Practise  aration  ;  turn  up  the 
ground  in  order  to  sow  seed. 

Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow?— 
Isaiah,  xxviii.  21. 
Used  metaphorically. 

Rebellion,  insolence,  sedition 
We  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd,  and  scatter'd, 
By  mingling  them  with  us. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Plough,  v.  a. 

1.  Turn  up  with  the  plough. 

Let  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy. 

Sluxkespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 
Should  any  slave,  so  lewd,  belong  to  you, 
No  doubt  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound, 
To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  325. 
A  man  may  plough,  in  stiff  grounds  the  first  time 
fallowed,  an  acre  a  day. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

You  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows. — 
Ibid. 

•2.  Bring  to  view  by  the  plough  :  (with  up). 
Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  near  black  ;  there  are 
of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
Welden.—  Woodward. 

3.  Furrow  ;  turn  up  as  with  a  plough  :  (hi 
this  sense  applied  to  the  sea). 

He  plough'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display 'd. 

Addison. 

Enclosed 

In  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  pass'd 

By  navigators  uninform'd  as  they, 

Or  plough'd  perhaps  by  British  bark  again. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  TJie  Sofa. 

4.  Tear;  furrow. 

Let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 
Plough -alms.  s.    Anciently  every  plough- 
land  paid  a  penny  to  the  church,  called 
plough- alms. 
Pioughboy.  s.  Boy  that  follows  the  plough ; 
coarse  ignorant  boy. 

A  ploughboy  that  has  never  seen  any  thing  but 
thatched  houses  and  his  parish  church,  imagines 
that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

Piougher.  s.  One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates 
ground. 
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When  the  country  shall  be  replenished  with  corn, 
as  it  will,  if  well  followed  (for  the  country  people 
themselves  are  great  ploughers  and  small  spenders 
of  corn),  then  there  should  be  good  store  of  maga- 
zines erected. — Spenser. 

The  ploughers  ploughed  upon  my  back ;  they 
made  long  their  furrows. — Psalms,  exxix.  3. 

Ploughing:,  s.    Operation  by  the  plough. 

They  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  sow 
white  oats,  and  harrow  them  as  they  do  black. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ploughland.  s. 

1.  As  much  land  as  a  team  can  plough  in  a 
year ;  carucate. 

In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors 
or  inhabited  townships,  the  number  of  ploughlands 
that  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

For  the  compiling  this  great  roll  of  the  kingdom, 
six  shillings  was  raised  upon  every  ploughland.— 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Introduction  to  the  History  oj 
England,  p.  237. 

2.  Farm  for  corn. 

Who  hath  a  ploughland  casts  all  his  seed-corn 

there, 

And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  corn  should  bear. 

Donne. 

Ploughman.  *. 

1.  One  who  attends  or  uses  the  plough  ;  cul- 
tivator of  corn. 

Shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2,  song. 
God  provides  the  good  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of  the 
plough  man. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  983. 
Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peace, 
Than  the  warm  sun  advances  his  increase.  Waller. 

The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers  by 
war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons,  and  the  plough- 
men by  dry.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Who  can  cease  to  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire? 

Dryden. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 
For  I  have  dress'd  'em  both  to  wait  on  thee ; 
Of  country  swains  they  both  were  born,  and  one 
My  ploughman's  is,  t'other  my  shepherd's  son. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  216. 

2.  Gross  ignorant  rustick. 

Her  hand !  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and,  spite  of  sense, 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  1. 

3.  Strong  laborious  man. 

A  weak  stomach  will  turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar, 
and  a  ploughman  will  digest  it. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Ploughmonday.  s.    Monday  after  twelfth- 
day. 

Ploughmonday  next  after  the  twelfthtide  is  past 
Bids  out  with  the  plough, the  worst  husband  is  last. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

At  Ulm,  in  Swabia,  in  1530,  the  people  were  for- 
bidden the  carrying  about  of  ploughs  and  ships  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  A  like  prohibition  was  decreed  at 
Tubingen,  on  the  5th  March,  1581,  against  a  similar 
practice.  I  have  myself,  on  two  occasions,  seen 
ships  dragged  through  the  streets  on  wheels,  upon 
Shrove  Tuesday,  at  Mannheim. ...  In  Brussels  is 
celebrated,  1  believe  to  this  day,  a  festival  called  the 
Ommegank,  in  which  a  ship  is  drawn  through  the 
town  with  horses,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  upon  it,  in  commemoration  of  a  miraculous 
figure  of  our  Lady,  which  came  on  a  boat  from 
Antwerp  to  Brussells.  Sometimes  the  ship  was 
replaced  by  a  plough,  and  the  rustic  ceremony  of 
Plough  Monday  in  England  is  a  relic  of  the  same 
religious  rite  performed  in  honour  of  Isis. — Raring- 
Gould,  Curious  Mytlis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Saint 
Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 

Ploughshare,  s.    Part  of  the  plough  that  is 
perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 

As  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  plouglishare 
lighted  upon  a  great  stone ;  we  pulled  that  up,  and 
so  found  some  pretty  things—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among 
huru'mRploughshares  without  being  scorched. — Ad- 
dison, Spectator. 

Plover,  s.  [Fr.  pluvier,  from  Lat.  pluvia- 
lis ;  pluvia  =  rain.  Pennant,  followed  by 
Yarrell,  gives  the  French  explanation  of 
the  term,  which  is,  that,  when  there  is 
rain  coming  on,  the  birds  are  the  most 
easily  taken.  Neither,  however,  express 
any  decided  approbation  of  it ;  though  it 
is  something  like  the  truth.  The  more 
exact  import  may  be  found  in  the  extract 
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from  Lubbock.]  Birds  so  called  of  the 
genera  Charadrius,  Vanellus,  and  (Edi- 
cnemus. 

As  there  are  more  kinds  of  plovers  than 
one,  this  term,  like  many  others  in  Natural 
History,  is  oftener  found  in  combination 
than  alone;  e.g.  there  are  Green,  Grey,  and 
Golden  Plovers,  none  of  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  simple  term. 

Such  is  the  case  in  common  language. 
In  systematic  Ornithology  the  application 
is  looser  still ;  inasmuch  as  the  plover 
family  is  the  English  rendering  of  the  term 
Charadriadae,  a  division  of  the  Grallatores 
comprising  several  genera,  over  no  less 
than  eight  of  which  the  twelve  British 
species  are  distributed. 

With  these  the  details  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  bird  that  most  frequently  takes 
the  name  purely  and  simply  is  the  layer  of 
the  plover  s  eggs,  viz.  the  Vanellus  cris- 
tatus  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  keep  it ;  the  eggs 
being  in  many  cases  wholly  disconnected 
with  the  bird,  which  is  the  Green  Plover, 
also  the  Lapwing,  and  the  Peewit,  or  Pye- 
wipe  ;  good  names,  but  not  likely  to  pre- 
vail much  among  the  poulterers.  This  is 
the  plover  as  determined  by  the  egg. 

-2.  The  Charadrius  pluvialis  is  the  Golden 
Plover,  which,  both  from  belonging  to  the 
typical  genus,  and  from  its  specific  name, 
has,  perhaps,  the  best  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  true  plover.  Moreover,  it  has 
no  second  name.  This  is  the  plover  as 
determined  by  the  eating. 

3.  The  Grey  plover  is  the  Squatarola 
cinerea.  Unless  we  adopt  Squatarole,  it 
has  no  other  name.  It  is  a  scarcer  bird 
than  the  other  two. 

4.  The  Norfolk,  also  called  the  Great, 
Plover  is  the  OEdicnemus  crepitans.  It 
has  but  slight  pretensions  to  the  name ; 
nor  does  it  need  it,  being  more  conveniently 
called  the  Thicknee. 

5.  6,  7.  The  Ring,  Little  Ring,  and 
Kentish  Plovers,  Charadrius  hiaticula, 
minor,  and  Cartianus,  like 

8.  The  Dottrel,  C.  morinellus,  are  plo- 
vers chiefly  in  ornithological  writings.  No 
one,  in  current  language,  talks  of  the 
Dottrel  Plover,  while  both  Gnignard  and 
Pluvier  are  found  in  French.  The  four 
other  native  species  are  mere  Plovers  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  the  family  Charadriada? ; 
having  all  definite  and  recognised  names — 
Pratincole,  Sanderling,  Turnstone,  and 
Sea-pie  (or  Oyster-catcher). 

The  Plovers  that  most  truly  betoken 
rain  are  both  the  Golden  and  the  Green. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge, 
pheasant,  and  plover. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time :  or  from  the  shore, 

The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 

And  sing.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  plover ;  for  the  name  never  once  occurs  in 
any  of  their  writings.  We  derive  it  from  the  French 
pluvier.  . .  The  lone-legged  plover  ...  is  the  most 
singular  of  British  birds.  The  legs  are  of  a  length 
ana  weakness  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  body, 
which  is  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  golden  plover. 
.  .  .  The  young  of  the  ringed  plover  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  the 
Kentish  plover;  but  Mr.  Montagu  . . .  seems  clearly 
to  have  proved  their  identity. — Pennant,  British 
Zoology. 

The  great  plover,  Norfolk  plover,  or  stone  curlew 
(CEdicnemus  crepitans)  is  much  more  numerous  in 
the  south  and  south-eastern  counties  of  England 
than  far  to  the  west  or  the  north.  . . .  The  pratincole 
[Glareola  torquata]  has  been  arranged  by  some  au- 
thors with  the  swallows,  by  others  with  the  rails ; 
but  I  believe  with  Mr.  Selby,  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  family  of  the  plovers. . .  .  The  golden 
plover's  shrill  whistling  note  is  supposed  to  he  the 
note  so  poetically  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake : 
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'And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again.' 
In  S'ime  countries  this  bird  is  called  the  Heath 
plover.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  nest  of  the  ringed  plover 
[Charadrius  hiaticula]  is  only  a  slight  cavity  in  the 
sand,  in  which  its  four  eggs  are  deposited ;  but 
sometimes  this  cavity  is  lined,  or  covered,  with  a 
number  of  small  stones  about  the  size  of  peas,  upon 
which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  this  habit  lias  gained 
for  the  ring  plover  in  some  countries  the  provincial 
name  of  the  stone-hatch.  .  .  .  This  little  plover  was 
lirst  described  and  named  by  Dr.  Latham. .  .  . 
Colonel  Montagu  .  .  .  appears  never  to  have  ob- 
tained an  adult  male  in  summer  of  this  species,  or 
he  could  have  had  no  doubt  that  this  bird  was  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  ring  plover. . . .  The  little 
ringed  plover  [Charadrius  minor]  bears  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  ringed  plover. . .  .  The  grey 
plover  [Squatarola  cinerea]  is  by  no  means  so  plen- 
tiful a  species  as  the  golden  plover. . .  .  This  species 
[Vanella  cristatus],  like  the  rest  of  the  plovers,  in- 
habits marshy  ground  near  lakes  and  rivers,  wild 
heaths  and  commons,  or  the  hills  of  an  unenclosed 
country.  In  such  localities  this  bird  is  often  very 
numerous,  and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
their  eggs  are  sought  after  as  a  luxury  for  the  table 
in  all  the  districts  where  the  birds  are  common. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

It  is  truly  called  pluvialis,  from  its  restlessness 
before  bad  weather.  A  few  years  back,  one  day  in 
the  end  of  December,  I  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  a  level  of  marshes ;  the  day  was  beauti- 
tifully  mild  and  bright.  I  was  struck  by  the  perpe- 
tual wheelings,  now  high,  now  low,  of  large  flocks  of 
this  bird  and  the  peewit.  They  were  not  still  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  I  could  discover  no  cause  of  dis- 
turbance. Some  hours  afterwards  I  went  again  to 
the  same  hill,  and  found  them  in  the  same  perturbed 
state.  I  was  so  persuaded  that  this  restlessness 
was  the  harbinger  of  stormy  weather,  that  I  wrote 
a  letter  excusing  myself  on  that  plea  from  fulfilling 
an  engagement  at  a  distance.  The  next  morning 
came  calm  and  mild  as  the  preceding ;  the  plovers, 
however,  had  all  departed,  not  one  was  to  tie  seen. 
About  5  p.m.  the  wind  began  to  howl,  signs  of  tem- 
pest came  on,  and  before  morning  so  much  snow 
fell,  that  in  the  lanes  were  drifts  six  and  seven  feet 
in  depth. — B.  Lubbock  (from  Yarrell),  Fauna  of 
Norfolk. 

Applied  to  denote  a  courtezan. 

We  are  undone  for  want  of  fowl  i'  the  fair,  here. 
Here  will  be  Zekiel  Edgworth,  and  three  or  four 
gallants  with  him  at  night,  and  I  ha'  neither  plover 
nor  quail  for  them  :  persuade  this,  between  you,  to 
become  a  bird  o'  the  game. — B.  Jonson,  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  iv.  5.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Plover,  along  with  Snipe,  is  often  treated 
as  a  word  like  sheep,  i.e.  as  one  of  those 
collective  nouns  which  have  no  distinction 
of  number  ;  the  propriety  of  doing  so  being 
doubtful. 
Pluck,  v.  a.  [A.S.  pluccian.'] 

1.  Pull  with  nimbleness  or  force;  snatch; 
pull ;  draw ;  force  on  or  off ;  force  up  or 
down  ;  act  upon  with  violence  :  very  gene- 
rally and  licentiously  used,  particularly  by 
Shakespear ;  it  has  often  some  particle 
after  it,  as  down  ;  off;  on;  any;  up;  into). 

It  seemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a 
peaceable  government  among  them,  than  by  violent 
means  to  pluck  them  under. — Spenser,  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland. 

Then  will  I  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of 
my  land.— 2  Chronicles,  vii.  20. 

Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers. — Leviticus, 
i.  16. 

A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to pluckup  that  which 
is  planted. — Fcclesiasticus,  iii.  2. 

[They]  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them.— Micah, 
iii.  2. 

You  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ! 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Canst  thou  not 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  P  Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  when  youth 
With  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 
Dispatch  'em  quick,  but  first  pluck  out  their 
tongues, 

Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Beneath  this  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rise. 

Gay. 

2.  Strip  off  feathers. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipped 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten.— Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  1. 

These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Caesar's  wing 
Will  make  him  fly  au  ordinary  pitch. 

Id.,  Julius  Ccfsar,  i.  1. 
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Pluck  up  (a  heart  or  spirit).  Take  up,  re- 
sume courage. 

He  willed  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and 
make  all  things  ready  for  a  new  assault,  wherein  he 
expected  they  should  with  courageous  resolution 
recompense  their  late  cowardice. — Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

Pluck,  s.  Pull;  draw;  single  act  of  plucking. 

Birds  kept  coming  and  going  all  day;  but  so  few 
at  a  time  that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a 
pluck. — Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

Were  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  plucks  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  motory  muscles. — Bay,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  oj  the  Creation. 

Pluck.  s.  [  ?  connected  with  n\(ufiwv  for 
■7Tvtvfiu>v  =  lung] 

1.  Heart,  liver,  and  lights,  of  an  animal. 

2.  Courage.  Colloquial. 

'  If  there's  the  pluck  of  a  man  among  you  three, 
you'll  help  me.  Murder!  Help!  Down  with  him ! ' 
— Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  1. 

A  good  boat  race  is  certainly  a  fine  sight. ...  To 
an  experienced  eye  the  measured  sweep  and  ba- 
lanced swing  of  a  well-trained  crew,  the  self-re- 
straint displayed  in  avoiding  a  hurried  start,  the 
discipline  required  to  maintain  an  even  pace  and 
stroke,  the  nerve  which  enables  the  oarsman  to  exert 
his  full  strength  without  tugging  spasmodically,  and 
the  pluck  which  rows  game  to  the  end  of  a  losing 
race,  are  attainments  which  it  is  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  witness.— Times,  April  6, 1S68. 
Plucker.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  plucks. 

Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 

Pull  it  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 
brown,  at  which  time  let  the  pluckers  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Plug:,  s.  [Provincial  German,  plug,  plugge  ] 
Stopple ;  anything  driven  hard  into  an- 
other body,  to  stop  a  hole. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down  the 
sucker  to  the  bottom. — Boyle. 

The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists 
in  the  brandishing  of  two  sticks  grasped  in  each 
hand,  and  loaded  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end  : 
this  opens  the  chest. — Addison. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks,  to- 
gether with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco. — Swift,  Advice 
to  Servants,  Directions  to  the  Butler. 
Plug.  v.  a.    Stop  with  a  plug. 

A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it.— 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

Plum.  s.  [see  Prune. — 'A  custom  has  pre- 
vailed of  writing  plumb,  but  improperly.' — 
Johnson.  This  means,  of  following  the 
spelling.] 

1.  Stonefruit  so  called  of  the  genus  Prunus  ; 
tree  producing  it,  or  plumtree. 

Philosophers  in  vain  enquired,  whether  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  delights, 
virtue,  or  contemplation :  they  might  as  reasonably 
have  disputed,  whether  the  best  relish  were  in  apples, 
plums,  or  nuts. — Locke. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  .  .  .  from 
whose  flower-cup  rises  the  pointal  which  after- 
wards becomes  an  oval  or  globular  fruit,  having 
a  soft  fleshy  pulp,  surrounding  an  hard  oblong 
stone,  for  the  most  part  pointed ;  to  which  should 
be  added,  the  footstalks  are  long  and  slender,  and 
have  but  a  single  fruit  upon  each  :  the  species  are ; 
1.  The  jeanhative,  or  white  primordian.  2.  The 
early  black  damask,  commonly  called  the  Morocco 
plum.  3.  The  little  black  damask  plum.  4.  The 
great  damask  violet  of  Tours.  5.  The  Orleans  plum. 
6.  The  FotheringhampZw»i.  7.  ThePerdrigonpiuHi. 
8.  The  violet  Perdrigon  plum.  9.  The  white  Perdri- 
gon  plum.  10.  The  red  imperial  plum,  sometimes 
called  the  red  bonum  magnum.  11.  The  white  im- 
perial bonum  magnum  ;  white  Holland  or  Mogul 
plum.  12.  The  Cheston  plum.  13.  The  apricot 
plum.  14.  The  Maitre  Claude.  15.  La  roche-cour- 
bon,  or  diaper-rouge  j  the  red  diaper  plum.  16. 
Queen  Claudia.  17.  Myrobalan  plum.  18.  The 
green  gage  plum.  19.  The  cloth  of  gold  plum.  20. 
St.  Catharine  plum.  21.  The  royal  plum.  22.  La 
mirabelle.  23.  The  Brignole  plum.  24.  The  em- 
press. 25.  The  monsieur  plum :  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wentworth  plum,  both  resembling  the 
bonum  magnum.  26.  The  cherry  plum.  27.  The 
white  pear  plum.  28.  The  muscle  plum.  29.  The 
St.  Julian  plum.  30.  The  black  bullace-tree  plum. 
31.  The  white  bullace-tree  plum.  32.  The  black- 
thorn or  sloe-tree  plum. — Miller,  Gardentrs'  Dic- 
tionary. 
In  Composition. 

The  term  plum  is  also  applied  as  an  affix  to  the 
names  of  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus,  hog-plum  is  the  fruit  of  various 
species  of  Spondias ;  sapodilla-plum  is  the  fruit  of 
Achras  ;  and  sebesten-plum  is  the  fruit  of  Cordia. — 
Moore,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
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2.  Raisin  ;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  will  dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  V.  1. 

Hence,  the  common  name  of  plum  pud- 
din//,  for  a  pudding  in  the  composition  of 
which  no  true  plum  enters,  as  the  ordinary 
Christmas  plum  pludding  opposed  to  the 
pudding  of  green-gages,  magnum-honums, 
Orleans  plums,  or  the  like. 

To  pick  all  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding, 
like  1  to  take  all  the  cream  off  the  milk,' 
'  all  the  oysters  out  of  the  sauce,'  is  collo- 
quial for  getting  all  the  best  part  of  any 
job,  or  piece  of  business. 

But  that  only  shows  that  the  world  wants  some- 
thing else  in  those  it  rewards  besides  intelligence 
per  se  and  in  the  abstract;  and  is  much  too  old  a 
world  to  allow  any  Jack  Horner  to  nick  out  its 
plums  for  his  own  personal  gratification.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  initial  chapter. 

3.  Sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will 
swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
short  of  it  the  day  before. — Addison. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum. 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum. 

Prior,  Tlie  Ladle,  1 57. 

By  fair  dealing  John  had  acquired  some  plums, 
which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
law-suit. — A  rbuthnot. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys? 
l'hryne  foresees  a  general  excise  ; 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum  ? 
Alas !  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  119. 

Our  boys,  save  such  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  '  long  and  short '  before  they've  learned  to  spell, 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
'  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got.' 
Babe  of  a  city  birth !  '  from  sixpence  take 
A  third,  how  much  will  the  remainder  make  ? ' 
*  A  groat ! '  '  Ah,  bravo !  Dick  hath  done  the  sum  ; 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum.' 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

4.  Person  possessing  the  plum  described  in 
the  preceding  sense. 

If  m\y  plum  in  the  city  will  lay  me  an  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  twenty  shillings, 
which  is  an  even  bet,  that  I  am  not  this  fortunate 
man,  1  will  take  the  wager. — Tatler,  no.  124. 

5.  Kind  of  play,  called  '  How  many  plums  for 
a  penny  ? ' 

Plum.  adj.    Plump.  Obsolete. 

The  Italians  proportion  it  [beauty]  big  and  plum ; 
the  Spaniards,  spytiie  andlanke;  and  amongst  us, 
one  would  have  her  white,  another  brown. — Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  269  :  1613. 

Plumage,  s.  [Fr.]  Feathers ;  suit  of  fea- 
thers. 

The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilosity  of 
beasts. — Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above. 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  53. 
About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  erred 

Upon  the  course),  passed  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch.  Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  94. 

Plumb,  s.  [Lat.  plumbum  ;  Fr.  plombJ] 
Plummet ;  leaden  weight  let  down  at  the 
end  of  a  line. 

Your  plumbs,  fitted  to  your  cork  j  your  cork  to 
the  condition  of  the  river,  that  is,  the  swiftness  or 
slowness  of  it.—  Cotton,  Complete  Angler,  ch.  xi. 
Plumb,  adv. 

1.  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity ;  all  unawares, 
Fluttering  his  pennons  \ain,  plumb  down  he  drops. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  931. 

They  do  not  fall  plumb  down,  but  decline  a  little 
from  the  pi  rpendicular. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plumb  down 
with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid  and 
imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  mo- 
tion, they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other. 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

2.  Used  for  any  sudden  descent,  a  plumb  or 
perpendicular  being  the  short  passage  of 
a  falling  body :  (by  the  earlier  editions 
sometimes  pronounced  plumb,  i.e.  as  spelt). 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  the 
grave?  well  one  minute,  and  dead  the  next. — 
Collier. 

Plumb,  v.  a.  Sound  ;  search  by  a  line  with 
a  weight  at  its  end. 
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The  most  experienced  seamen  plumbed  the  depth 
of  the  channel. — Swift. 
Plumb-line.  s.  Plummet. 

If  the  plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular, when  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the 
work,  the  work  is  level. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

Plumbago,  s.  Carbonaceous  mineral,  re- 
sembling lead,  used  for  making  the  mark- 
ing part  of  drawing  pencils  ;  graphite  (from 
Gr.  •yp«0w  =  I  write):  (connected  with  lead 
only  by  the  name ;  as  such,  it  is  the  black- 
lead  of  pencils). 

Graphite,  called  also  plumbago,  and  black  lead, 
occurs  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  their  subordinate 
clay-slates,  and  limestones,  in  the  form  of  masses, 
veiiis,  and  kidney-shaped  disseminated  pieces;  as 
also  in  the  transition  slate,  as  at  Borrodale,  in  Cum- 
berland, where  the  most  precious  deposit  exists  both 
in  reference  to  extent  and  quality  for  making  pen- 
cils. It  has  been  found  also  among  the  coal  strata 
near  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire.  .  .  .  Tin's  valuable  mi- 
neral .  .  .became  [a]  common  object  of  robbery  about 
a  century  ago.  ...  In  some  years  the  net  produce  of 
the  six  weeks'  annual  working  of  the  mine  has,  it  is 
said,  amounted  to  30.0(102.  or  40,000?.—  Ure,  Dictio- 
nary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Plumbean.  adj.  Consisting  of,  resembling 
lead.  Hare. 

A  plumbean  flexible  rule  — Ellis,  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Tilings,  p.  411. 
Plumcake.  s.    Cake  made  with  plums,  i.e. 
raisins. 

Cramm'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake 
With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumcake. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,797. 
Plume,  s.    [Lat.  pluma  ] 

1 .  Feather  of  birds. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 
Wings  he  wore  of  many  a  colour'd  plume. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  612. 
They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,  like  those 
in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill. — Grew,  Museum. 

2.  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament:  (Chapman 
uses  it  for  a  crest  at  large). 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts, 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
Fan  you  into  despair. 

Shakesnear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
With  this  againe,  he  rusht  upon  his  guest, 
And  caught  nun  by  the  horse-haire  plume,  that 
dangled  on  his  crest. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  iii. 
The  fearful  infant 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Homer,  Parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
'And  such  a  body,'  exclaimed  Sir  Vavasour,  with 
animation.  '  Picture  us  for  a  moment,  to  yourself, 
going  down  in  procession  to  Westminster,  for  ex- 
ample, to  hold  a  chapter.  Five  or  six  hundred 
baronets  in  dark  green  costume,— the  appropriate 
dress  of  equites  aurati;  each  not  only  with  his 
badge,  but  with  his  collar  of  S.S. ;  belted  and  scarfed  ; 
his  star  glittering ;  his  pennon  flying ;  his  hat  white, 
with  a  plume  of  white  feathers;  of  course  the  sword 
and  the  gilt  spurs.  In  our  hand,  the  thumb-ring 
and  signet  not  forgotten,  we  hold  our  coronet  of  two 
balls ! '— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Pride  ;  towering  mien  :  (used  as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound). 

Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluckt  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir.       Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 

4.  Token  of  honour  ;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  161. 

5.  In  Botany.    Older  form  of  Plumule. 

Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for  that  part  of 
the  seed  of  a  plant,  which  in  its  growth  becomes  the 
trunk:  it  is  inclosed  in  two  small  cavities,  formed 
in  the  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is  divided  at  its 
loose  end  into  divers  pieces,  all  closely  bound  to- 
gether like  a  bunch  of  feathers,  whence  it  has  this 
name. — Quiucy. 
Plume,  v.  a. 

1.  Prune  and  adjust  feathers. 

Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse.  Contemplation, 
She  plumesher  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings. 

Milton,  Comus,  375. 
Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  pond,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  come  ashore  and  plume 
themselves. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Strip  of  feathers. 

Not  with  more  ease  the  falcon  from  above 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 
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Then  plumes  the  prey,  in  her  strong  pounces 
bound ; 

The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tumbling  to  the 
ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Mneid.  xi.  1005. 
Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  themselves 
with,  because  they  will  not  take  the  pains  fully  to 
plume  them. — Hay. 

3.  Strip  ;  pill. 

They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

4.  Feather. 

This  bird  was  hatched  in  the  council  of  Lateran, 
anno  1215;  fully  plumed  in  the  council  of  Trent. — 
Bishop  Hall,  The  Old  Religion,  §  1. 

5.  Place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  988. 

6.  Adorn  w  ith  plumes. 

7.  Make  proud  :  (as,  '  He  plumes  himself '). 
Plume-alum.    s.     Featherlike  variety  of 

asbestos. 

Plumeallum,  formed  into  the  likeness  of  a  wick, 
will  administer  to  the  flame,  and  yet  not  consume. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  substance  known  under  the  name  of  plumose 
alum,  which  occasionally  forms  amianthine  silky 
crystals  or  fibres  upon  decomposing  pyritical  clay- 
slate,  is  of  variable  composition,  but  appears  essen- 
tially to  consist  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate 
of  iron. — Brande,  Manual  of  Chemistry  :  1848. 

Pliimeless.  adj.    Without  feathers. 

Each  [bat]  wondering  upward  springs, 
Borne  on  unknown,  transparent,  plumeless  wings. 

Eusden.  Translation  from  Ovid's 
Metamor piloses,  b.  iv. 
Pluming:,  verbal  abs.  Adorning;  bedizening; 
decking  out. 

This  gentlewoman,  being  a  very  rich  merchant's 
daughter,  upon  a  time  was  invited  to  a  bridal  or 
wedding,  which  was  solemnized  in  that  towne; 
against  that  day  she  made  great  preparations  for 
the  pluming  of  herself  in  gorgeous  array. —  Cook, 
Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  note  5. 

Plumist.  s.  Dealer  in,  maker-up  of,  feathers 
for  dress: 

Fine  and  feathery  artisan, 
Best  of  plumists,  if  you  can 
With  your  art  so  far  presume, 
Make  for  me  a  prince's  plume. 
Feathers  soft  and  feathers  rare, 
Such  as  suits  a  prince  to  wear. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Post-bag. 

Plumket.  adj.  [  ?  plumbeus  =  leaden.]  Lead 
coloured.  Rare. 

Caesius  and  glaucus  is  blew  or  greye,  as  the  skye 
is  whan  it  hath  little  speckes  of  greye  cloudes  in  a 
fayre  daye,  as  it  were  a  plumket  colour. —  Udall, 
Floures  for  Latine  Speaking,  fol.  192.  (Rich.) 

Plummer.  s.  [the  omission  of  the  b  is 
justified,  perhaps  required,  by  the  analogy 
of  plummet ;  the  more  so  as  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  the  word  being  mistaken 
for  a  derivative  of  plum,  the  fruit.]  One 
who  works  upon  lead. 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let's  seek  the  winding  lane,  the  narrow  row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props, 
With  building  yards  immix'd,  and  humble  sheds  and 
shops : 

Where  the  'Cross  Keys'  and  'Plumber's  Arms' 
invite 

Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  letter  s viii. 

Flummery,  s.  "Works  of  lead ;  manufac- 
tures of  a  plumber. 

The  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  v.  1. 

Plummet,  s. 

1.  Weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  string,  by  which 
depths  are  sounded,  and  perpendicularity 
is  discerned. 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.        Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Fly,  envious  Time  !  till  thou  run  out  thy  race, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet's  pace. 

Milton,  Odes,  On  Time,\. 

2.  Any  weight. 

God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
soul,  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rise  nigh 
enough  to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you. — Bishop 
Duppa,  Rules  and  Helps  of  Devotion. 

The  heaviness  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in  the 
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ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  must  be  counterpoised 
by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  on  the  axis  : 
this  plummet  will  descend  according  as  the  sand 
doth  make  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel  lighter  or 
heavier. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Plumous.  adj.  Feathery;  resembling  fea- 
thers. 

This  has  a  like  plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but 
finer. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

Plump,  v.  n.  [from  the  sound  of  a  body  fall- 
ing straight  and  dead  into  the  water.]  Fall ; 
sink  down  with  violence. 

It  will  give  you  a  notion  how  Dulcissa  plumps 
into  a  chair.—  Spectator,  no.  492. 

Plump,  adv.    With  a  sudden  fall. 
I  would  fain  now  see  'em  roll'd 
Down  a  hill,  or  from  a  bridge 
Headlong  cast,  to  break  their  ridge ; 
Or  to  some  river  take  'em 
Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'em. 

B.  Jonson. 

The  art  of  swimming  he  that  will  attain  to, 
Must  fall  plump,  and  duck  himself  at  first. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  several 
Weapons. 

Plump,  s.  Knot ;  tuft ;  cluster  ;  number 
joined  in  one  mass. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 
gether, not  accessible  but  by  sea. — Bacon. 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumps  of  Scottish 
horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards  the 
arriere  to  prevent  danger. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees. — Sandys. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend,  Dryden. 

Plump,  adj.  Sleek;  smooth;  rounded;  with 
a  tendency  to  fatness  and  weight. 

The  ploughman  now 
Securely  goes  after  the  lazy  plough ; 
Sows  his  plump  seed,  and  from  earth's  pregnant 
womb 

Expects  the  wish'd  fruits,  when  the  season's  come. 

Fanshaio,  Translation  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  iv.  6. 

The  heifer,  that  valued  itself  upon  a  smooth  coat 
and  a,  plump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up  for  a  sacri- 
fice :  but  the  ox,  that  was  despised  for  his  raw  bones, 
went  on  with  his  work  still. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Plump  gentleman, 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can : 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim. 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  blame  ! 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  408. 
The  famish'd  cow 
Grows  plump,  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle. 

Swift. 

Plump,  v.  a.    Fatten  ;  swell ;  make  large. 
The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 
— Boyle. 

I'm  as  lean  as  carrion  ;  but  a  wedding  at  our  house 
will  plump  me  up  with  good  cheer.— Sir  R.  V Es- 
trange. 

Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  plump  them. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Plumper.  *.    One  who,  that  which,  plumps. 

1.  Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell  out 
the  cheeks. 

She  dext'rously  her  plumpers  draws, 
That  serves  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws. 

Swift.  Miscellanies. 

2.  When  at  elections  a  man  has  two  votes 
for  two  separate  candidates,  and  gives  a 
single  vote  to  one,  it  is  called  giving  him  a 
plumper ;  the  person  also,  who  so  votes,  is 
called  a  plumper. 

Plumpness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Flump;  fulness;  disposition  towards  ful- 
ness. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plump- 
ness in  the  eye,  and  by  increasing  the  refraction 
make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to  convene  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.— (Sir    Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Plumporridge.  s.  [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]    Porridge  with  plums. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on 
Christmas-day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-por- 
ridge.— Addison. 

Plumpudding.  5.    [two  words  rather  than 
a  compound.]    Pudding  made  with  plums. 
No  man  of  the  most  rigid  virtue  gives  offence  by 
any  excesses  in  plumpudding .' — Tatler,  no.  255. 

Plumpy.  adj.  Plump ;  fat.  Ludicrous 
word. 
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Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7,  song. 

Plumule,  s.  [Lat.  plumula,  diminutive  from 

pluma.']    In  Botany.    Ascending  part  of 

the  embryo,  as  opposed  to  the  radicle  out 

of  which  latter  the  root,  or  descending 

part  of  a  plant,  is  developed,  the  plumule 

growing  into  the  stem,  or  ascending  part. 

The  .  .  .  unfolding  of  the  plumide  gives  birth  to 
the  first  true  leaves. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  33. 

Plumy,  adj.  Feathered  ;  covered  with 
feathers. 

A  fiery  globe 

Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumy  vans  received  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore 
As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  581. 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood. 

Addison. 

Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy 
part  only  upon  one  side. — Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 
"lis  good,  'tis  pleasant  through  the  advancing 
year, 

To  see  unnumbered  growing  forms  appear; 

What  leafy-life  from  earth's  broad  bosom  rise ! 

What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer  skies  ! 

What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ! 

What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove! 

All  with  the  year  awaked,  to  life,  delight,  and  love. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register,  pt.  i. 
Plunder,  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  plun- 
deren.  Fuller  considers  the  word  intro- 
duced into  the  language  about  1642. 
Wedgwood  connects  it  with  plunden  =  rags, 
plunder  =  lumber.] 

1.  Pillage  ;  rob  in  an  hostile  way. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and 
we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel  him. — 
South,  Sermons. 

2.  Take  by  pillage. 

Being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one 
of  his  neighbours  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and 
preserved  them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war. — 
Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
Which  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far, 
Than  what  is  plunder  d  in  the  rage  of  war. 

Dryden. 

3.  Rob  as  a  thief. 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 
Plunder,  s.    Pillage  ;  spoils  gotten  in  war. 
Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters, 
To  pay  themselves  with  plunder.  01  way. 

Plunderer,  s.    One  who  plunders. 

1.  Hostile  pillager ;  spoiler. 

2.  Thief ;  robber. 

It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Rufus,  whoso- 
ever spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 
quietness. — Addison. 

[We]  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease, 
Since  what  one  plund'rer  left,  the  next  will  seize. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  162. 
Plunge,  v.  a.    [Fr.  plonger.] 

1.  Put  suddenly  under  water,  or  under  any 
thing  supposed  to  be  liquid. 

Plunge  us  in  the  flames. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  172. 
Headlong  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings. 

Dryden,  Translation  f  rom  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

2.  Put  into  any  state  suddenly. 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish' d  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  951. 

3.  Hurry  into  any  distress. 

O  conscience!  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrours  hast  thou  driven  me  !  out  of  which 
1  find  no  way  :  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  a.  842. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  to  matters  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual  errors. — 
Watts. 

4.  Force  in  suddenly  :  (this  word,  to  what 
action  soever  it  be  applied,  commonly  ex- 
presses either  violence  and  suddenness  in 
the  agent,  or  distress  in  the  patient). 

At  this  advanced,  and  sudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plunged  the  sword. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meleager 
and  Atalantn. 
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Let  tlwm  not  be  too  hasty  to  plunge  their  enqui- 
ries at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge. —  Watts. 
Plunge,  v.  n. 

1.  Sink  suddenly  into  water;  dive. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 
When  thou,  thy  ship  o'erwhelm'd  with  waves, 
shalt  be 

Forced  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea.  Dryden. 

His  courser  plunged. 
And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  whelm'd  over  him, 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd. 

Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
easily  taken ;  by  reason  they  cannot  plunge  into  the 
water  nimbly  enough.— Ray. 

2.  Fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  distress. 

He  could  find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adul- 
tery, but  to  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a  murther. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war, 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontroul'd, 
He  plung'd  into  the  gulph  which  heav'n  foretold. 

Pope. 

3.  Fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions ; 
particularly  as  a  horse. 

Neither  fares  it  otherwise  than  with  some  wild 
colt,  which,  at  the  first  taking  up,  flings  and  plunges, 
and  will  stand  no  ground.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Select 
Thoughts,  §  86. 

Plunge,  s. 

1.  Act  of  putting  or  sinking  under  water. 

2.  Difficulty ;  strait ;  distress. 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plunge  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or  ac- 
cuse her  son. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  help,  without  helping  themselves. — Sir  R.  L  Es- 
trange. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  ? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows  ? 

Addison,  Cato. 

He  must  be  a  good  man ;  a  quality  which  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  asserting  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  orators. — Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 

Pluperfect,  s.  [Lat.  plus-quam-perfectum  — 
more  than  perfect.]  In  Grammar.  Tense 
to  which  the  Latin  forms  like  amaveram, 
rexeram,  and  the  Greek  tr(Tvtput>,  belong : 
its  English  equivalent  is  the  combination 
had  with  the  passive  participle,  as  I  had 
loved,  ruled,  beaten.  In  the  perfect,  the 
action  which  took  place  in  past  time  is 
continued  by  its  result  in  the  present,  as  '  I 
have  written,'  which  may  be  followed  by 
'  Here  is  the  letter,'  '  I  will  not  write  again,' 
or  anything  similarly  connected  with  the 
time  at  which  the  words  are  uttered.  In 
the  pluperfect,  there  is  the  same  continua- 
tion of  a  past  action,  with  the  difference 
that  both  its  times  are  past.  Thus,  'I had 
written,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  letter,'  is 
opposed  to  '  J  have  written,  and  now  you 
disapprove  of  the  letter.' 

Plural,  adj.    [Lat.  pluralis.] 

1 .  Implying  more  than  one. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two; 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none  ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Shakespear,  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

2.  In  Grammar.  Number  so  called,  indi- 
cating more  objects  than  one  :  (always  op- 
posed to  singular  ;  sometimes  to  dual). 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  variations,  one 
to  signify  the  number  two,  and  another  to  signify  a 
number  of  more  than  two ;  under  one  variation  the 
noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  the  plural. — Clarke. 

Pluralist,  s.  [Fr.  pluraliste.~\  One  who 
holds  more  ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one 
with  cure  of  souls. 

If  the  pluralists  would  do  their  best  to  suppress 
curates,  their  number  might  be  so  retrenched,  that 
they  would  not  be  in  the  least  formidable. — Collier, 
Essays,  On  Pride. 

Plurality,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  or  having  a  greater  num- 
ber. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater ;  yet  it  seemeth 
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to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees,  whereby  the  eye 
may  divide  it.— Bacon. 

2.  Number  more  than  one. 

Those  hereticks  had  introduced  a  'plurality  of 
pods,  and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part 
of  the  symbolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  or- 
thodox from  them. — Hammond. 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plu- 
rality ;  sometimes  it  reduceth  all  into  conjunction 
and  unity — Bishop  Pearson. 

They  could  forego  plurality  of  wives,  though  that 
be  the  main  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 
East  Indies.— Bentley. 

'Tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  language  can 
want  this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature  of 
its  signification  is  such  as  to  admit  of  plurality.— 
Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

8.  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. 

Plurality  of  benefices,  held  by  one  presbyter,  is 
not  contrary  to  the  first  institution  or  endowment 
of  parishes.— Dean  Stanhope  and  H.  Wharton,  De- 
fence of  Pluralities,  p.  58:  1692. 

4.  Greater  number  ;  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
neither  wise  nor  good. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Plurisy.  s.  [Lat.  plus,  pluris^\  Superabun- 
dance. 

Goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
A  plurisy  of  blood  you  may  let  out. 

Massinger,  The  Picture. 

Plush.  5.  [Fr.  peluehe.~\    Kind  of  villous  or 

shaggy  cloth;  shag;  kind  of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  lining  of  plush, 
and  the  sound  was  quite  deaded,  and  but  mere 
breath. — Bacon. 

The  colour  of  plush  or  velvet  will  appear  varied, 
if  you  stroak  part  of  it  one  way,  and  part  of  it  an- 
other.— Boyle. 

I  love  to  wear  cloths  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Cowper,  Tlw  Task,  The  Sofa. 

Plush  is  a  textile  fabric,  having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap 
or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of 
a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread,  and  a  twofold 
warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other 
goats'  or  camels'  hair.  There  are  several  sorts  of 
plush  made  entirely  of  worsted. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 

Used  adjectivally. 

Peach-coloured  liveries  laced  with  silver,  and  pea- 
green  plush  inexpressibles,  render  the  De  Mogyns' 
flunkeys  the  pride  of  the  ring  when  they  appear  in 
Hyde  Park. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vii. 

Plusher,  s.    British  fish  so  called. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish  I 
called  a  plusher,  somewhat  like  the  dog-fish,  who 
leapeth  above  water,  and  therethrough  bewrayeth 
them  to  the  balker. — Carexv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Plutonic,  adj.  [Lat.  Pluto  =  the  god  of  the 

Infernal  Regions.]  In  Geology.  Term 
applied  to  the  unstratified  division  of  the 
igneous  rocks  (granite,  &c),  as  opposed  to 
the  volcanic. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now 
been  described,  we  have  next  to  examine  those  that 
may  be  termed  volcanic  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  that  term. . . .  They  are  seen,  in  some  instances, 
to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  I 
the  plutonic  rocks.  —  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of 
Geology,  ch.  xxviii. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in 
order,  as  they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic 
class  already  considered.  I  have  described,  in  the 
first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstratified 
division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations, 
and  have  stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic 
rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which 
are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface 
or  beneath  seas  of  considerable  depth.  They  differ 
also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to 
which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives 
rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have 
been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under  great 
pressure  where  the  contained  gases  could  not  ex- 
pand. The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although 
they  also  have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  1 
from  a  melted  state  more  rapidly  upon  or  near  the 
surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the  great  depths 
at  which  the  granite  originated,  has  been  derived 
the  nampof  the  'plutonic'  rock--. — Ibid,  ch.xxxiii. 

Plutonic  rocks  differ  essentially  from  volcanic : 
they  are  more  crystalline,  and  are  unaccompanied 
by  turfs  and  breccias,  and  there  are  none  of  those 
comparatively  large  pores  and  cavities,  occupied  by 
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gas,  that  are  common  in  volcanic  rocks. — Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Applied  to  Plutonism  :  (the  older,  but  now 
rarer,  application). 

(See  under  PI  u  t o n  i s  t). 
Plutonism.  s.  In  Geology.  Vu  lean  ism;  a 
term  applied  to  the  system  which  referred 
the  phenomena  of  geology  to  the  action  of 
fire  rather  than  of  water,  and,  as  such,  op- 
posed to  Neptunism. 
Plutonist.  s.  In  Geology.  Supporter  of 
Plutonism. 

Exactly  the  same  process,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
at  the  same  time,  was  going  on  in  Scotland.  Hutton, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Scotch  geology,  and  who,  in 
1788,  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  conducted 
the  inquiry,  just  as  Werner  did;  though,  when  he 
began  his  speculations,  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  Werner  was  doing.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was,  that  while  Werner  reasoned  from 
the  agency  of  water,  Hutton  reasoned  from  the 
agency  of  fire. ...  In  obedience  to  the  general  men- 
tal habits  of  his  country,  he  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  In  further  obedience  to  the  more  special 
circumstances  connected  with  his  own  immediate 
pursuits,  he  gathered  the  principles  from  which  he 
reasoned,  from  a  study  of  fire,  instead  of  gathering 
them,  as  Werner  did,  from  a  study  of  water.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  followers  of 
Werner  are  known  as  Neptunists,  and  those  of 
Hutton  as  Plutonists.  . .  .  Kirwan  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  called  Hutton's  theory  the  Plu- 
tonic System. —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  and  note,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Pluvious,  adj.  [Lat.  pluvia  =  rain.]  Rainy ; 
relating  to  rain. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ply.  v.  a.  [Under  Plight  two  separate  en- 
tries have  been  made,  according  as  the 
word  has  been  connected  with  the  German 
pflicht  or  the  French  pit;  as  in  mauvais 
pli,  mauvaise  tournure  =  <x  bad  turn,  bad 
condition  ;  il  a  pris  son  pli  — he  has  taken 
his  bent,  i.e.  the  habit  is  formed.  The 
plight  of  the  body,  Vhabitude  du  corps. 
(Sherwood.)  As  a  man's  bend,  or  inclina- 
tion, so  is  his  work ;  and  when  such  work 
becomes  habitual,  or  such  as  a  man's  po- 
sition in  life  calls  upon  him  to  complete,  the 
notion  of  engagement  and  duty  is  sug- 
gested. Such  is  the  sequence  of  ideas 
which  has  led  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  connect 
Pledge,  Plight,  and  the  word  before  us 
with  the  root  of  the  Latin  plico  =  fold. 
Respecting  the  latter,  which  is  also  con- 
nected with  P levin,  see  Replevin.] 

1.  Work  on  anything  closely  and  importu- 
nately. 

The  tortured  savage  turns  around, 
And  flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta, 
The  hero  stands  above,  and  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  333. 

2.  Employ  with  diligence;  keep  busy;  set  on 
work. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  plies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spenser. 

He  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  ply'd  it  as  hard.— 
Fell. 

They  their  live  engines  ply'd,  not  staying 
Until  they  reaeh'd  the  fatal  champain. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  G2. 

He  who  exerts  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of 
truth,  may  rest  upon  the  judgement  of  his  conscience 
so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  weary  Trojans  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  226. 

I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty  years,  and  by 
my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand. — 
Spectator. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide.  Mncaulay, 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius,  liii. 

'Has  he  no  appetite?'  asked  Merry.— 'Oh  yes,' 
said  Jonas,  plying  his  own  knife  and  fork  very  fast. 
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'  He  eats  when  he's  helped.  Put  he  don't  care  whe- 
ther he  waits  a  minute  or  an  hour,  as  long  as  father's 
here ;  so  when  I'm  at  all  sharp  set,  as  I  am  to-day,  I 
come  to  him  after  I've  taken  the  edge  off  my  own 
hunger,  you  know.  Now,  Chufl'ey,  stupid,  are  you 
ready  ? ' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Practise  diligently. 

He  sternly  bad  him  other  business  ply. 

Spenser. 

Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  201. 
Their  bloody  task,  unweary'd  still,  they  ply. 

Waller. 

4.  Solicit  importunately. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  marble. 
— Shakespear. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

Whosoever  has  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will 
be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with  such 
like  acknowledgements :  as,  blessed  be  that  provi- 
dence which  delivered  me  from  such  a  lewd  com- 
pany.— South,  Sermons. 
Ply.  v.  n. 

1 .  Work,  or  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Go  in  haste. 

Thither  he  plies  undaunted. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  954. 

3.  Busy  one's  self. 

A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
House  of  Sleep. 
Ply.  v.  n.    [from  Fr.  plier.~\  Bend. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and 
still  recovered  itself  again  j  but  the  oak  was  stub- 
born, and  chose  rather  to  break  than  bend.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Ply.  s. 

1.  Bent;  turn;  form;  cast;  bias.  Obsolete. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fix,  but  have  .kept  themselves  open 
and  prepared  to  conceive  continual  amendment.— 
Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Plait;  fold. 

The  rugae  or  plies  of  the  inward  coat  of  the 
stomach  detain  the  aliment  in  the  stomach. — Ar- 
buthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Plyers.  s.    See  Pliers. 

Plying:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Importunate  solicitation. 

There  is  a  competition,  a  canvass,  or  plying,  be- 
fore we  come  to  choose  any  thing.  —  Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  510. 

2.  Endeavour  to  make  way  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

Pneumatic,  adj.  [Gr.  irvev  par  net's,  from 
■Kvtvfw,  -«roc  =  breath,  air,  wind.]  Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituted  by, 
wind,  air,  gas  ;  science  of  pneumatics. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  ex- 
pand itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  at- 
mosphere is  taken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatick  engine. — 
Locke,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  lemon,  uncorrupt  with  voyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  added  (heavenly  drink), 
They  with  pneumatick  engine  ceaseless  draw. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  270. 

The  atmospheric,  or  pneumatic, ...  is  a  species  of 
railway  in  which  the  propelling  power  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  of  a  piston  or 
diaphragm,  and  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  other. . . . 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  who  reported  upon  this 
system  in  1844,  showed  that  it  was  both  troublesome 
and  wasteful,  and  was  not  likely  to  come  into  gene- 
ral use  in  competition  with  the  locomotive,  and  it 
has  since  been  removed  on  all  the  lines  on  which  it 
had  been  introduced.  The  atmospheric  system, 
however,  or  some  modification  of  it,  though  not 
adapted  for  indiscriminate  use  as  an  economical 
system,  seems  likely  to  find  special  applications  of 
importance,  such  as  in  ascending  steep  inclines,  in 
working  underground  railways,  and  in  conveying 
mails  and  merchandise  through  tubes.  This  last 
application  has  been  carried  out  in  London  by  the 
Pneumatic  Despatch  Company  with  success.  — 
Bourne,  in  Brande  and  Co.r,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  s.  v.  Railroad. 
Pneumatical.  adj.  Pneumatic. 

I  fell  upon  the  making  of  pneumatical  trials, 
whereof  I  gave  an  account  in  a  book  about  the  air. — 
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All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  pneumatical  and 
tangible;  the  pneumatical  substance  being  in  some 
bo  lies  the  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in  some 
plain  air  that  is  gotten  in. — Bacon. 

The  race  of  all  things  here  is,  to  extenuate  and 
turn  things  to  be  more  pneumatical  and  rare ;  and 
not  to  retrograde  from  pneumatical  to  that  which 
is  dense. — Id,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Pneumatics,  x.  [see  C h  r  o m  at i c s.]  Science, 
or  doctrine  of  the  physical  properties  of 
air  (especially  that  of  the  atmosphere),  or 
elastic  fluids,  gases,  and  vapours. 

The  science  of  pneumatics  has  been  created  en- 
tirely by  modern  discoveries.  Galileo  first  demon- 
strated that  air  possesses  weight.  His  pupil  Torri- 
celli  invented  the  barometer;  and  Pascal  . .  .proved 
that  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Otto  Guericke,  a  citizen 
of  Magdeburg,  invented  the  air-pump  about  the  year 
1654;  and  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  soon  afterwards,  de- 
tected by  its  means  the  principal  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  atmospheric  air. .  .  .  The  problem  of  de- 
termining the  velocity  of  their  vibrations  was  solved 
by  Newton  and  Eu'ler,  but  more  completely  by 
Lagrange.  The  theoretical  principles  relative  to  the 
pressure  and  motion  of  elastic  fluids,  from  which 
the  practical  formulae  are  deduced,  were  established 
by  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  but  have  been  rendered  more 
general  by  Navier. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pneumatoloyry-  *.  [GiT.ievtvfiaTokoyia ;  Xd-yoc,  = 
word,  reason,  principle.]  Doctrine  of  spi- 
ritual existence. 

The  branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  minds  has  by  some  been  called  pneuma- 
tology. — Reid. 

Pneumogastric.  adj.  [Gr.  yanri'ip  —  belly.] 
In  Anatomy.  Nerve  distributed  over  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  regu- 
lating the  functions  of  digestion  and  re- 
spiration. 

The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  at  its 
root,  have  been  the  subject  of  particular  examina- 
tion by  various  experimenters;  some  of  whom  have 
concluded  that  it  there  possesses  no  motive  power, 
but  is  entirely  a  sensory,  or  rather  an  afferent  nerve. 
. . .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  to  be  considered  as  a  nerve  of 
double  endowment. — l>r.  Carpenter,  Principles  of 
Human  Physiology,  481-482. 

Pneumonia,  s.    In  Medicine.    See  extract. 

Under  the  title  of  pneumonia,  or  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, I  mean  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
inflammations  affecting  either  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax,  or  the  membrane  lining  the  interior  surface 
of  that  cavity. — Cullen.  Nosology. 

I  now  proceed  to  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  1. 

Pneumonic,  adj.    llelating  to  the  lungs,  or 

pneumonia.    See  under  Pneumonia. 
Pneumothorax,  s.   [Gr.  Gtlipa^  =  chest  of  the 
human  body.]    In  Medicine.    See  extract. 
You  must  know  that  when  the  pleura  contains 
air  alone,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  pneumothorax ; 
and  when  the  air  is  there  in  company  with  a  liquid, 
he  is  said  to  have  pneumothorax  with  effusion. — 
Sir  T.  Watson,  Lecturts  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  liii. 

Poach,  v.  a. 

1.  Boil  slightly. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  so  well  prepared  for  nourish- 
ment, that,  so  they  be  poached  or  rare  boiled,  they 
need  no  other  preparation.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

2.  Begin  without  completing:  (from  the  prac- 
tice of  boiling  eggs  slightly).  Rare. 

Of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and 
offered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained 
any  constantly. — Bacon. 

Poach,  v.  a.  [Fr.  poche  =  pocket]  Plunder 
by  poaching  or  as  by  poaching. 

So  shameless,  so  abandon'd  are  their  ways, 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth. 

Poach,  v.  n. 

1 .  Act  as  a  poacher. 

In  the  schools 
They  poach  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules. 

Oldham,  Satires. 
For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek ; 
I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  227. 

2.  Be  damp  ;  be  swampy. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap 
in  summer,  and  poach  in  winter.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 
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Poacher,  s.  One  who  poaches,  or  steals 
game. 

You  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  you,  that 
all  at  once  the  business  is  done. — More,  Foundling. 

Poachiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Poachy;  marshiness;  dampness. 

The  vallies.  because  of  the  poachiness,  they  keep 
for  grass. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Poaching-,  verbal  abs.   Practice  of  a  poacher. 
He  hunts  too  much  in  the  purlieus;  would  he 
would  leave  olf  poaching. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Philaster. 

Poachy,  adj.    Wet ;  swampy. 

What  uplands  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up  the 
beginning  of  February;  but  marsh  lauds  lay  not  up 
till  April,  except  your  marshes  be  very  poachy. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pochard,  s.  [Gr.  fiooicdc,  -a^rc.]  Native  duck 
so  called,  of  the  genus  Fuligula  (species, 
ferina) ;  dunbird  ;  poker. 

The  pochard,  or  dun-bird,  for  the  species  is  known 
by  various  names,  as  Red-headed  Poker,  and  Red- 
eyed  Poker,  from  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  head, 
and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  eye,  not  observed  in 
any  other  British  duck  ...  is  a  winter  visitor  to  this 
country.  .  .  .  Dunbirds  are  in  general  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  probably  but 
little  inferior  to  the  far-famed  canvass-backed  duck 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  very  closely  resem- 
ble in  the  colour  of  their  plumage  ;  but  our  dunbird 
is  the  smaller  duck  of  the  two. — Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

Poche.  v.  a.  [Fr.  pocher  =  thrust.]  Stab  ; 
pierce. 

The  liowk,  sole,  and  plaice,  follow  the  tide  up  into 
the  fresh  rivers,  where,  at  low  water,  the  country 
people  poche  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  salmon  spear. — Carew. 

Pock.  s.    See  Pox. 

That  poor  creature  that  was  full  of  scabs,  pocks, 
and  sores. — Hunting  of  Purgatory,  fol.  35.  b. :  1561. 

Pocket,  s.    [diminutive  of  poche  =  poke.] 

Small  bag  inserted  into  clothes. 

Here's  a  letter 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  v.  2. 
Whilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe; 
T'  other  would  take  it  woniierous  ill, 
If  in  your  pocket  he  lay  still.     Prior,  Alma,  ii.  185. 

As  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket,  he 
would  often  shew  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue. — Addison,  Dialogues  on 
the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it ; 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket. 

Byron,  Don  Juan. 

Used  adjectival///. 

This  company  consisted  of  three  men  in  livery, 
well  armed,  with  an  officer,  who  (as  I  afterwards 
learned,)  was  the  person  from  whom  Rifle  had  taken 
t  he  pocket  pistols  the  day  before. — Smollett,  Roderick 
Random,  eh.  ix. 

In  those  days  there  were  pocket-boroughs,  a  Bir- 
mingham unrepresented  in  Parliament,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  strong  representations  out  of  it,  un- 
repealed corn-laws,  three-and-sixpenny  letters,  a 
brawny  and  many-breeding  pauperism,  and  other 
departed  evils ;  but  there  were  some  pleasant  things 
too,  which  have  also  departed. —  George  Eliot  {sig- 
nature), Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  introd. 

'  I  am  not  surprised,  sir,  at  anything  you  have  told 
me  to-night ;  it  is  natural,  very  natural,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  known  to  me  before.  I  will 
not  say,'  continued  Mr.  Pecksniff,  drawing  out  his 
pocket-lmndker chief ,  and  winking  with  both  eyes  at 
once,  as  it  were,  against  his  will, '  I  will  not  say  that 
you  are  mistaken  in  me.  While  you  are  in  your 
present  mood  I  would  not  say  so  for  the  world.' — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 

Pocket,  v.  a.    Put  in  the  pocket. 

Bless'd  paper-credit !  last  and  best  supply 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  ! 
Gold,  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  or  fetch  or  carry  kings. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  39. 

It  was  so,  'twas  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  he 
would  pocket  the  expense  of  the  licence,  ten  times 
told,  the  very  first  year. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  x. 

When  the  tea-tray  was  taken  away,  as  it  was  at 
last,  Mr.  Jonas  produced  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  and 
entertained  the  sisters  with  divers  small  feats  of 
dexterity:  whereof  the  main  purpose  of  every  one 
was,  that  you  were  to  decoy  some  one  into  laying  a 
wager  with  you  that  you  couldn't  do  it ;  and  were 
then  immediately  to  win  and  pocket  his  money. — 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xi. 

'We  knew  him,'  said  Mould,  in  the  same  biting 
vein,  as  he  pocketed  his  note-book;  'we  knew  him, 
and  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff.' — Ibid.  ch.  xix. 

With  vp.    Proverbial  form  of  speech  de- 
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noting  the  doing  or  taking  anything  clan- 
destinely. 

If  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  in- 
juries but  these,  I  am  a  villain:  and  yet  you  will 
stand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrongs.— Shake- 
spear, Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  3. 

He  lays  his  claim 
To  hah'  the  profit,  half  the  fame, 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  1 17. 

Pocketbook.  s.    Paper  book  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

Licinius  let  out  the  offals  of  his  meat  to  interest, 
and  kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket- 
book.— A  rbuthnot. 

Note  down  the  matters  of  doubt  in  some  pocket- 
book,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them 
resolved. —  Watts. 

Gunston  went  to  his  bureau,  took  out  his  notes, 
and  found  250i.  were  gone.  He  could  hardly  believe 
his  senses.  Had  he  made  a  mistake  in  counting? 
No.  There  was  his  pocket-book,  the  missing  num- 
bers entered  duly  therein. — Lord  Lytton,  What  wil\ 
he  do  with  it  I  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

As  the  gentleman  was  not  honourable  enough  to 
keep  his  engagement,  he  came  again  next  day,  with 
his  pocket-book  in  such  a  state  of  distention  that  he 
was  regarded  in  the  bar  as  a  man  of  large  property. 
— Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxviii. 
Pocketglass.  s.    Portable  looking-glass. 
The  world's  a  farce,  an  empty  show. 
Powder  and  pocketglass,  and  beaux. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 
And  vanity  with  pocketglass, 
And  impudence  with  front  of  brass. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Pockhole.  s.   [see  Pox.]    Pit  or  scar  made 
by  the  small- pox. 

Are  these  but  warts  and  pockholes  in  the  face 
O'  th'  earth  f  Donne. 
Pocketknife.  s.    Case-knife  for  carrying  in 
the  pocket. 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my  shoot- 
ing again,' said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  eating  bread 
and  ham  with  a  pocket-knife.  '  I'll  put  a  stuffed 
partridge  on  the  top  of  a  post,  and  practise  at  it,  be- 
ginning at  a  short  distance,  and  lengthening  it  by 
degrees.  I  understand  it's  capital  practice.' — Dick- 
ens, Pickwick  Papers,  ch.xix. 

He  cut  his  bread  and  bacon  with  a  pocket-knife. — 
George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical, 
introduction. 

Pockctpicking.  verbal  abs.    Act  or  habit  of 

a  pickpocket. 

He  verily  believed,  more  honest,  well-meaning 
people  were  bubbled  out  of  their  goods  and  money 
by  it  in  one  twelvemonth,  than  by  pocket-picking 
and  shop-lifting  in  seven.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy, 
vol.  i.  ch.  xi. 
Pocky,  adj.    Marked  with  pocks. 

The  poor  pocky  Lazarus.— Hunting  of  Purgatory. 
fol.  35.  b. :  1661. 

Your  father's  love  lies  thus  in  my  hones;  I  might 
have  loved  all  the  pocky  whores  in  Persia,  and  have 
felt  it  less  in  my  bones.— Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy, 
v.  1. 

When  the  inflammation  is  aggravated  by  intem- 
perate habits,  or  by  scratching  .  . .  the  vesicles  are 
liable  to  be  converted  into  pustules;  and  this  has 
needlessly  been  made  a  separate  species  of  itch, 
scabies  purulenta,  jwciy  itch  ;  you  see  large  pustules 
filled  with  a  yellow  viscid  matter,  standing  on  an 
inflamed  base.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  Ixxxix. 
Poculent.  adj.  [Lat.  poculum  =  cup.]  Fit 
lor  drink. 

Some  of  these  herbs,  which  are  not  esculent,  are 
notwithstanding  poculent;  as  hops  and  broom.— 
Bacon. 

Pod.  s.  Capsule  of  legumes  ;  case  of  seeds. 
To  raise  tulips,  save  the  seeds  which  are  ripe 
when  the  pods  begin  to  open  at  the  top,  which  cut 
off  with  the  stalks  from  the  root,  and  keep  the  pods 
upright,  that  the  seed  do  not  fall  out.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Podagrical.  adj.    [Lat.  podayra  =  gout.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  gout. 

From  a  magnetical  activity  must  be  made  out 
that  a  loadstone,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that  is 
podagrical,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease  in 
the  gout.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Gouty  ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Could  I  ease  you  of  that  podagrical  pain  which 
afflicts  you. — Howell,  Letters,  iv.  42. 
Podging.  adj.    ?  Plodding  ;  ?  blundering. 

The  dames  will  say  I  am  a  podging  ass.— History 
of  Albino  and  Bellarna:  1638.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Poem.  s.  [Lat.  poema ;  Gr.  Troinpa  =  literally, 
making.]    Metrical  composition. 

A  poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses ;  but  even  one  alone 
verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfect  poem.—B.  Jonson. 
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The  lady  Amie  of  Bretaigne,  passing  through  the 
presence  6f  France,  and  espying  Chartier,  a  famous 
poet,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden  poems  have  pro- 
ceeded.— Peacham,  On  Poetry. 

To  vou  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.  40. 

Poephagous.    [Gr.  not)  =  grass,  herbage.] 

Grass-eating. 

Some  palaeontologists  . . .  have  been  led  astray  in 

regard  to  the  affinities  of  Plagiaulax,  referring  it  to 

the  poepluigons  potoroos  and  kangaroos.  —  Owen, 

Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  291. 
Poesy,  s. 

1.  Art  of  writing  poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet :  poesy  is  his  skill 
or  craft  of  making;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  rea- 
son or  form  of  the  work. — B.  Jonson, 

How  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy  ? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Killegrew. 

2.  Poem ;  metrical  composition  ;  poetry. 

Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  poesy ; 
the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noah,  and 
Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.— Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  emblem 
or  piece  of  christian  poesy —Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

3.  Short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  other 
thing. 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife :  '  Love  me  and  leave  me  not.' 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
Poet.  s.    [Lat.  poeta  ;  Gr.  Troinnis ;  ttoi'iui  = 
I  make.]     Inventor  ;  author  of  fiction  ; 
writer  of  poems  ;    one-   who  writes  in 
measure. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
heaven ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Bream,  v.  1. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old,  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles. 

Milton,  Comus,  514. 
A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  he 
who  cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing.— Dryden. 
Poet-laureate,  s.    [two  words.]    Laureate  : 
(the  construction  being  that  of  Knight- 
templar,   Body-corporate,  and  the  like ; 
i.e  with  the  adjective  following  the  sub- 
stantive, or  postpositive). 

In  1616  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  his  works, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
king  of  the  salary  of  poet-laureate  for  life. — Rees, 
Cyclopaedia,  art.  Ben  Jonson. 
Poetaster,  s.     [Italian,  poetaslro.~]  Petty 
would-be  poet. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  intreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.        B.  Jonson. 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetaster  did, 
Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  sing. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling  poetasters,  that 
spend  themselves  in  glaring  descriptions,  and  sewing 
here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  on  their  sackcloth. 
—Felton. 

We  have  already,  as  occasion  served,  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  various  German  poets;  and 
must  now  sav  a  word  on  certain  German  poetasters, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  chiefly  a  regard  to  the  former 
which  has  made  us  take  even  this  slight  notice  of 
the  latter ;  for  the  bad  is  in  itself  of  no  value,  and 
only  worth  describing  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  the 
good  To  exhaust  [this  subject]  or  attempt  dis- 
cussing it  with  scientific  precision,  would  be  an  im- 
possible enterprise.  What  man  is  there  that  could 
assort  the  whole  furniture  of  Milton's  Limbo  of. 
Vanity ;  or  where  is  the  Hallarn  that  would  under- 
take to  write  the  Constitutional  History  of  a  Rook- 
ery?— Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
German  Playwrights. 
Poetess,  s.    Female  poet. 

That  shrew,  the  Roman  poetesse, 
That  taught  her  gossips  learned  bitternesse. 

Bishop  Ball,  Satires,  v.  i. 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  born  on  earth. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of3Irs. 
Anne  Killigrew. 
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Poetic,  adj.  Expressed  in,  suitable  to, 
poetry. 

With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age, 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  poetick  rage.  Waller. 

But  trust  the  muse — she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  by  none  but  quick  poetick  eyes. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains, 
Which  only  poets  know. 

Cowper,  The  Task,  The  Time-Piece. 

Poetical,  adj.  Poetic. 

Would  the  gods  had  made  you  poetical. — I  do  not 
know  what  poetical  is. — The  truest  poetry  is  most 
feigning. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  3. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  upper- 
most link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  that  almighty 
God  governs  and  directs  subordinate  causes  and 
effects. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in 
good  English,  in  poetical  expressions  and  in  musical 
numbers. — Dryden. 

I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd.  Swift. 

Poetically,  adv.  In  a  poetical  manner ; 
with  the  qualities  of  poetry ;  by  the  fiction 
of  poetry. 

The  many  rocks,  in  the  passage  between  Greece 
and  the  bottom  of  Pontus,  are  poetically  converted 
into  those  fiery  bulls. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  criticks  have  concluded  that  the  manners 
of  the  heroes  are  poetically  good  if  of  a  piece.  — 
Dryden. 

Poetics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Doctrine 
of  poetry. 

Of  all  his  [Aristotle's]  compositions,  his  rhetoric 
and  poetics  are  most  complete. — J.  Warton,  Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 

Poetize,  v.  n.    Compose  as  a  poet. 

1  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Donne. 
Virgil,  speaking  of  Turnus  and  his  great  strength, 
thus  poetizes. — Hakewill. 

Poetress.  s.    Female  poet. 

Most  peerless  poetress. 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.  Spenser. 

Poetry,  s. 

1 .  Metrical  composition  ;  art  or  practice  of 
writing  poems. 

Strike  the  best  invention  dead, 
Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  down  the  head. 

Cleaveland. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  explained, 
there  is  still  something  that  gives  a  greatness  of 
mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  criticks  have 
considered. — Addison,  Spectator. 

Poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but 
to  science.  Poetry  is  opposed  to  science,  and  prose 
to  metre.  .  .  .  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of 
science  is  the  acquirement  or  communication  of 
truth ;  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  poetry 
is  the  communication  of  immediate  pleasure.— Cole- 
ridge. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please ;  and  the  name,  we 
think,  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  metrical  compo- 
sition from  which  we  derive  pleasure  without  any 
laborious  exercise  of  the  understanding. — Jeffreys, 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  p.  216. 

2.  Poems  ;  poetical  pieces. 

She  taketh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 
Poignancy,  s. 

1.  Power  of  stimulating  the  palate;  sharp- 
ness. 

I  sat  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by 
way  of  sauce ;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the 
dutchess's  life  added  much  poignancy  to  it. — Swift. 

2.  Power  of  irritation  ;  asperity. 
Poignant,  adj.    [Fr.  poignant,  from  poigner 

=  pierce.] 

1.  Sharp;  penetrating. 

His  poynant  speere  he  thrust  with  puissant  sway 
At  proud  Cymochles.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Sharp ;  stimulating  the  palate. 

See  all  your  sauces  be  sharp  and  poignant  in  the 
palate.— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Brother. 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat, 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  21. 

The  studious  man,  whoso  will  was  never  deter- 
mined to  poignant  sauces  and  delicious  wine,  is,  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  determined  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing.— Locke. 

3.  Severe  ;  piercing  ;  painful. 

If  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disgrace  to  let 
out  the  poisonous  vapour,  is  not  the  mercy  greater 
than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ?— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Irritating  ;  satirical ;  keen. 
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Point,  s.    [Fr. point',  Lat. punctum.~] 

1.  Sharp  end  of  any  instrument  or  body. 

The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  fidelity.   Shakespear,  As  youlike  it,  ii.  7. 

That  bright  beam,  whose  point,  now  raised, 
Bore  him  slope  downward. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  590. 
A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  for  awhile  upon 
its  point,  if  balanced  by  admirable  skill. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point;  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Cygnus. 

'  Who  may  that  be?'  asked  Tom,  seeming  to  enter 
a  mild  protest  on  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  an  absent 
person.  'You  know.  What  is  it?  Northkey.' 
— '  Westlock,'  rejoined  Tom,  in  rather  a  louder  tona 
than  usual. — 'Ah!  to  be  sure,' said  Martin, '  West- 
lock.  I  knew  it  was  something  connected  with  a 
point  of  the  compass  and  a  door.  Well !  and  what 
says  Westlock  ? '  —  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xii. 

2.  String  with  a  tag. 

If  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
For  a  silken  point  I'll  give  my  barony. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
King  James  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  could  not  truss  his  points. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Used  ambiguously. 

He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  in  the  rainbow ; 
points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly 
handle. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

I  am  resolved  on  two  points. — That  if  one  break, 
the  other  will  hold ;  or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins 
fall.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

3.  Headland ;  promontory. 

I  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  given  the  epithet  of 
'alta '  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than  Ischia, 
and  all  the  points  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood.— Addison. 

4.  Sting  of  an  epigram  ;  sentence  terminated 
with  some  remarkable  turn  of  words  or 
thought. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  together, 
and  was  too  full  of  points. — Dryden,  On  Heroick 
Plays. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes  ; 
'  He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor.' 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  170. 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclined, 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.ii.  ep.  L 

When  they  had  been  out  for  some  hours  and  were 
thoroughly  fatigued,  it  being  by  that  time  twilight, 
Mr.  Jonas  intimated  that  he  would  show  them  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  fun  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. This  joke  was  of  a  practical  kind,  and  its 
humour  lay  in  taking  a  hackney-coach  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  possibility  for  a  shilling.  Happily  it 
brought  them  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Jonas  dwelt, 
or  the  young  ladies  might  have  rather  missed  the 
point  and  cream  of  the  jest. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit, ch.  xi. 

Pip,  in  a  natural  spirit  of  emulation,  then  related 
some  instances  of  his  own  depth ;  and  Wolf,  not  to 
be  left  behind-hand,  recited  the  leading  points  of 
one  or  two  vastly  humorous  articles  he  was  then 
preparing.  These  lucubrations,  being  of  what  ho 
called  '  a  warm  complexion,'  were  highly  approved  : 
and  all  the  company  agreed  that  they  were  full  of 
point. — Ibid.  ch.  xxviii. 

5.  In  Metaphysics.  Substance  with  the  single 
attribute  of  relation.  See  under  Sub- 
stance. 

6.  In  Geometry. 

a.  As  a  question  of  space.  That  which 
has  neither  parts  nor  magnitude,  but  only 
position  ;  indivisible  part  of  space. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the 
universe. — Locke. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  consider  a.point  as 
an  evanescent  circle  or  sphere.— Hirst,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

b.  As  a  question  of  time.  Moment. 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before, 
Nor  from  the  time,  when  time's  first  point  begun, 
Made  he  all  souls. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

7.  Small  space. 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amazed  we  stand. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  613. 

8.  Punctilio;  nicety. 

We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  conver- 
sant with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have  some 
leading  helps  to  their  studies  of  points  of  prece- 
dence, by  this  slight  designation.— Selden. 
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Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  Him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven 
Such  as  he  pleased  ?    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  822. 

9.  Part  required  of  time  or  space ;  critical 
moment :  exact  place. 

Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ?— Genesis, 
xxv.  32. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death. 

Shakes-pear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3 

Democritus,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point 
Of  death,  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and  with 
the  steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  life  till  a 
feast  was  past.—  Sir  W.  Temple. 

They  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying  them 
no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at  the 
■point  at  which  excess  would  grow  troublesome  — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

10.  Degree;  state. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one 
nnto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with  which  no 
estate  is  miserable. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  a  commonwealth,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
so  distributed  that  most  of  the  community  are  at 
their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordinary 
points  of  splendour. — Addison. 

11.  Note  of  distinction  in  writing;  stop. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 

And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

12.  Spot ;  part  of  a  surface  divided  by  spots  : 
(as,  ace  or  sise  point). 

13.  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  horizon,  and  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  divided. 

Carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

A  seaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
ralty for  admittance  into  an  olfiee  of  a  ship,  was  by 
one  of  the  judges  much  slighted  ;  the  judge  telling 
him  that  he  believed  he  could  not  say  the  points  of 
his  compass. — Bacon. 

There  arose  strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up. — Id.,  New  Atlantis. 

Vapours  fired  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  558. 

If  you  tempt  her  more,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about  ,  and  take  another  point. 
And  blast  your  glories. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  ii.  1. 

At  certain  periods  stars  resume  t  heir  place. 
For  the  same  point  of  heav'n  their  course  advance. 

Bryden. 

14.  Particular  place  to  which  anything  is 
directed. 

East  and  west  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
points,  according  unto  different  longitudes  or  distant 
parts  of  habitation.— <Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Let  the  part  which  produces  another  part  be 
more  strong  than  that  which  it  produces;  and  let 
the  whole  be  seen  byonepoireiof  sight. — Bryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character  of  Arete 
in  a  fair  point  of  light.  —  Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 

15.  Particular  ;  particular  mode. 

A  figure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them.        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Who  setteth  out  prepared 
At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard. 

Drayton. 

A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion,  and  in  point 
of  honour. — Bacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy 
War. 

He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Bryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  820. 

With  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the  world 
in  point  of  antiquity  can  contend. — Archbislwp  Til- 
lotson,  Sermons. 

Men  would  often  see,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are 
swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  layabout 
them. — Locke. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods,  in  point  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning.— Swift. 

16.  Aim;  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 

What  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

17.  Particular  thing  required;  aim  the  thing 
points  at. 

Tf  ou  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.    Lord  Roscommon. 
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There  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  but,  by  re- 
solution, may  gain  his  point. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

18.  Particular;  instance;  example. 

I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify, 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  again  shalLrelate. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

Thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

His  majesty  should  make  a  peace,  or  turn  the  war 
directly  upon  such  points  as  may  engage  the  nation 
in  support  of  it. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Keuelm.  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercia's  king, 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  sing, 
Warn'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel, 
From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  befel. 

Bryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Vox,  300. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point, an  admirable  pattern 
of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing.— Swift. 

19.  Single  position;  single  assertion;  single 
part  of  a  complicated  question ;  single  part 
of  any  whole. 

Another  vows  the  same  ; 
A  third  to  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

Baniel. 

Strange  point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  learn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  855. 

The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  state 
point,  as  to  the  oaths.  But  kept  themselves  intirely 
to  the  church  point  of  her  independency,  as  to  her 
purely  spiritual  authority,  from  the  state. — Leslie. 

Stanilaus  endeavours  to  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion,  by  comparing  Scripture  together  with 
Josephus  :  but  they  will  hardly  prove  his  point. — 
Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures. 

There  is  no  point  wherein  I  have  so  much  la- 
boured, as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all  parts 
of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality — Swift. 

The  gloss  produceth  instances  that  are  neither 
pertinent,  nor  prove  the  point. — Baker,  Reflections 
upon  Learning. 

'  I  am  all  for  their  going  in  the  procession,'  said 
Egremont.  '  The  point  is  not  so  clear,'  said  Sir  Vava- 
sour, solemnly;  'and  indeed,  although  we  have  been 
firm  in  defining  our  rightful  claims  in  our  petitions, 
as  for  honorary  epithets,  secondary  titles,  personal 
decorations,  and  augmented  heraldic  bearings,  lain 
not  clear,  if  the  government  evinced  a  disposition 
for  a  liberal  settlement  of  the  question,  I  would  not 
urge  a  too  stringent  adherence  to  every  point! — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

20.  Note  ;  tune. 

You,  lord  archbishop  . . . 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves, . . .  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

21.  Condition. 

He  never  saw  the  queen  in  better  health,  nor  in 
better  point. — Stuart,  History  of  Scotland,  i.  321. 

Pointblanh.  Directly :  (as,  an  arrow  is  shot 
to  the  pointblanh  or  white  mark). 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile  as  easy  as 
a  cannon  will  shoot  ■pointblanh  twelve  score. — Shake- 
spear, Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  2. 

The  other  level  pointblanh  at  the  inventing  of 
causes  and  axioms. — Bacon. 

Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball, 
That  shot  i'  the  air  pointblanh  upright, 
AVas  borne  to  that  prodigious  height, 
That  learn'd  philosophers  maintain, 
It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  again. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  436. 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of 
our  master,  are  turned  pointblanh  against  the  in- 
tention of  them. — Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Estius  declares,  that  although  all  the  schoolmen 
were  for  Latria  to  be  given  to  the  cross,  yet  that  it 
is  pointblanh  against  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Nice. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  remains  of  life  that  she 
has  left  me  ? — O  throw  it  at  her  feet  by  all  means,  put 
on  your  tragedy  face,  catch  fast  hold  of  her  petticoat, 
whip  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  point-blank 
verse,  desire  her  one  way  or  other,  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business. — Cibber,  The  Careless  Husband. 

He  declined  point-blank  to  see  Colonel  Morley: 
and  declared  that  the  terms  he  himself  had  pro- 
posed were  the  lowest  he  would  accept.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  t  b.  xi.  ch.  vii. 

Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obscurity  increases 
the  natural  size  of  objects,  and  is  an  element  of  the 
sublime,  the  Colonel  did  not  too  accurately  define 
his  relations  '  the  Digbies : '  he  let  it  be  casually  un- 
derstood that  they  were  the  Digbies  to  be  found  in 
Debrett.  liut  if  some  indiscreet  vulgarian  (a  fa- 
vourite word  with  both  the  Pornpleys)  asked  point- 
blank  if  he  meant  'my  Lord  Digby,'  the  Colonel, 
with  a  lofty  air,  answered—'  The  elder  branch,  sir.' 
— Id.,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
Point  devise  or  device.  See  extract  from 
Todd. 
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Every  thing  about  you  should  demonstrate  a  care- 
less desolation  ;  but  you  are  rather  point  de  vise  in 
your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself,  than  the 
lover  of  another.— Shakespear.  As  you  lihe  it,  iii.  2. 

I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  ac- 
quaintance, I  will  be  point  devise  the  very  man. — 
Id..  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not 
too  straight  or  point  devise,  but  free  for  exercise. 
— Bacon. 

Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point-device, 
Some  busied  are  in  decking  of  the  bride. 

Brayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xv. 

[Work  performed  by  the  needle ;  poind  in  the  French 
language  denoting  a  stitch, and  devise",  any  thing  in- 
vented, disposed,  or  arranged :  point-devise  was 
therefore  a  particular  sort  of  patterned  lace  worked 
with  the  needle ;  and  the  term  point-lace  is  still 
familiar  to  every  female:  —  in  a  secondary  sense, 
point  devise  became  applicable  to  whatever  was  un- 
commonly exact,  or  constructed  with  the  nicety  and 
precision  of  stitches  made  or  devised  by  the  needle. 
(Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakespear,  i.  93-97. — Todd.] 

Point,  v.  a. 

1.  Sharpen  ;  forge  or  grind  to  a  point. 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  ;  now  that  fear  is  sharpened  and 
pointed,  by  the  Spaniards'  late  enterprises  upon  the 
Palatinate.  —  Bacon,  Considerations  on  War  with 
Spain. 

Part  scour  their  rusted  shields  with  seam,  and 
part 

New  grind  the  blunted  ax  and  point  the  dart. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  867. 

2.  Direct  towards  an  object,  by  way  of  forc- 
ing it  on  the  notice. 

Alas !  to  maKe  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

3.  Direct. 

Whoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles  by 
Minerva,  and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  them,  would 
see  nothing  but  subjects  of  surprise. — Pope. 

4.  Show  as  by  directing  the  finger :  (with  out). 

From  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor.— Numbers,  xxxiv.  7. 

It  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  follow 
the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point  us 
out  the  way. — Locke. 

I  shall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 
— Addison. 

Is  not  the  elder 
By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference  ?  Rowe. 

Without  out. 

Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
In  prospect  as  1  point  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  142. 

5.  Distinguish  by  stops  or  points,  in  the  way 
of  punctuation. 

Pointed  and  distinguished  as  they  [the  words] 
ought,  the  sense  is  excellently  good,  and  the  con- 
struction plain  and  easy. — Knatchbull,  Annotations 
upon  some  difficult  Texts  in  all  the  Books  of  the  Ne  w 
Testament,  p.  2 17. 
Point,  v.  a.  Appoint. 

Was  never  so  great  joyaunco  since  that  day 

That  all  the  gods  whilome  assembled  were 
On  Hajmus  hill,  in  their  divine  array, 

To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridall  cheare 
'Twixt  Peleus  and  dame  Thetis  pointed  there. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

This  to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  tlie  lower 
rooms,  for  a  dining  place  of  servants. — Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Building. 

Point,  v.  n. 

1.  Note  with  the  finger;  force  upon  the  no- 
tice, by  directing  the  finger  towards  it : 
(with  at  commonly,  sometimes  to  before 
the  thing  spoken  of). 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  sny, '  Lo  !  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her.' 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Sometimes  we  use  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointing 
at  any  thing. — Ray,  On  tlie  Wisdom  of  Ood  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  26. 
Rouse  up  for  shame  !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to  battle. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2.  Indicate,  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 

The  subtle  dog  scowers  with  sagacious  nose, 
Along  the  field,  and  snuffs  each  wind  that  blows ; 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near, 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  309. 
(See  also  under  Pointer.) 

3.  Show  distinctly. 

point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 
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most  equally  held  between  their  lords  and  commons 
in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  controversy.— 
Swift. 

Pointed,  part.  adj.  Appointed. 

So  hazard  thou  to  come 

Unto  the  pointed  place, 
To  thwart  thy  friend,  and  meetc  with  him 

That  longs 'to  see  thy  face. 

Turbervile,  The  Venturous  Lover.  (Rich.) 

Pointed,  part.  adj. 

1.  Having  a  point. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black, 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind  the  mountain's  back. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JSneid.  viii.  307. 
A  thick  forest  made  up  of  bushes,  brambles,  and 
pointed  thorns—  Addison,  Spectator,  no.  56. 

Some  on  pointed  wood 
Transfix' d  the  fragments,  some  prepared  the  food. 

Pope. 

2.  Epigrammatic. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?  if  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Pointedly,  adv.    In  a  pointed  manner. 

The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  often 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.— Dry  den. 
Pointedness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Pointed. 

1.  Sharpness. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swelling 
and  irregular ;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness.— B.  Jonson,  Dis- 
coveries. 

2.  Epigrammatical  smartness. 

Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men  ; 
and  in  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  pointedness  of 
thought. — Dry  den. 
Pointel.  s.    [Fr.  pointille.~\ 

1.  Kind  of  pencil,  or  style. 

A  pointell,  graphia  vol  stylus;  but  stylus  is  the 
point  or  pricke  of  the  pointell. —  Withal,  Dictionarie, 
p.  2 JO:  1608.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Anything  on  a  point. 

These  poises  or  pointels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure. — Derham, 
Physico- Theology. 

Pointer,  s. 

1.  Anything  that  points. 

Tell  him  what  are  the  wheels,  springs,  pointer, 
hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  clock  give3  notice  of 
the  time.—  Watts. 

2.  Dog  that  points  out  game  to  sportsmen. 

The  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way, 
The  scent  grows  warm,  he  stops,  he  springs  his  prey. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  337. 

The  pointer  is  probably  originally  a  native  of 
Spain;  and  the  Spanish  pointer  was  formerly  well 
known  as  a  stanch,  strong,  and  useful  but  heavy 
dog.  The  English  breed,  however,  is  now  much 
preferred.  ...  A  stanch  pointer  will  not  only  stand 
at  the  scent  of  a  bird  or  hare,  but,  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany, he  will  instantly  back,  as  it  is  termed,  if  he 
see  another  dog  point. ...  I  have  heard  my  father,  a 
man  of  close  observation  and  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man, offer  the  opinion  that  the  stand  of  the  pointer 
and  the  crouching  of  the  setter  are  but  the  natural 
start  of  surprize  or  interest,  which  all  dogs  give 
when  coming  suddenly  upon  the  scent  or  sight  of 
their  natural  prey,  modified,  of  course,  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  transmission  through  many  genera- 
tions, each  by  education  improving  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  former. — Bell,  A  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  including  the  Cetacea. 

'  I  like  your  young  friend  prodigiously,'  said  the 
count,  yawning.  '  I  am  sure  that  he  knows  of  the 
lost  birds,  and  will  stand  to  them  like  a  pointer,  if  I 
can  but  make  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  We  shall  see.' 
— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

Dr.  Helot  descended  from  the  pulpit  armed  with 
his  cane,  approached  Selwyn,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  refresh  himself,  and  then 
seizing  the  youth  by  the  collar,  commenced  a  hearty 
castigation.  Singleton,  who  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed the  chastisement  of  anything  but  a  pointer, 
felt  a  thrill  of  anger  and  degradation.— Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Pointing,  verbal  abs.  Punctuation. 

Fond  the  Jews  are  of  their  method  of  pointing- 
Forbes. 

Pointing-stock,  s.  Something  made  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a,  pointing -stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Pointless,  adj.    Blunt ;  not  sharp  ;  obtuse. 
Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed, 
Rut  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed, 
You  lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by. 
And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  418. 
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Pointling.  adj.    Point  foremost. 

He  might  wel  see  a  spere  grete  and  longe  that 
came  streyghte  upon  hym  pointelynge.  —  Morte 
d' Arthur, \\.  165.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pointment.  S.  Appointment. 

To  this  pnyntment  every  man  was  agreed. — Ber- 
ners,  Translation  of Froissart,\ ol.  ii.  ch.xix.  (Rich.) 

Pointsman,  s.  On  a  railway,  one  who  looks 
after  the  points  of  the  rails  at  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  especially  when  they  join  at 
an  acute  angle. 

Poison,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  hy  a 
small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  obvious 
to  the  senses  ;  venom. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill. 
Ere  they  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain ; 
I/ike  him  that  knew  not  poison's  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  but  at  the  same 
time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinks  it  off 
and  dies. — South,  Sermons. 

Poisons  may  be  defined  as  substances  injurious  to 
the  human  body. ...  It  should,  however,  be  recol- 
lected that  there  are  many  substances  which  act 
injuriously  when  improperly  employed.  .  .  .  The 
definition  may  therefore  be  extended  as  follows : — 
Substances  which  exert  a  deleterious  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  when  taken  internally  or  applied 
externally,  as  regards  either  their  nature  or  the 
quantity  of  them  employed  ;  or  which  tend  in  either 
respect  to  destroy  life  when  thus  used.—  Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

2.  Anything  infectious  or  malignant. 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 
sin,  wo  must  renew  it  as  often  as  we  repeat  our  sins, 
that  is,  daily— Dr.  II.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
[Poison.—  French  poison,  from  Latin  potio,  a  drink. 
l)iez  points  out  a  similar  euphemism  in  Spanish 
yerba,  Portuguese  erva,  properly  a  herb,  then  poi- 
sonous herb,  poison,  and  in  German  gift,  originally 
a  dose,  what  is  given  at  once,  then  poison. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.'] 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of 
a  compound. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  is  the  poison-oak  of  North 
America ;  Rhus  venenata,  the  poison-elder  or  poison- 
sumach.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

The  canines  of  the  baboons,  which  are  deeply 
grooved  in  front  like  the  poison-fangs  of  some 
snakes,  are  'dentes  canaliculati.' — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 
Poison,  v.  a. 

1.  Infect  with  poison. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence ; 
Quivers  and  bows  and  poison 'd  darts 
Are  only  used  by  guilty  hearts.  Roscommon. 

2.  Attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given. 

He  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died. — 2  31accabees,  x.  13. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat ; 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

3.  Corrupt ;  taint. 

The  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceived,  had  poison'd  mine. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  i. 
Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poison'd  his  people's  loyalty? 

Rowe. 

Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poisoned  our 
youth,  and  which  only  served  to  draw  the  prince  to 
govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  him,  when 
the  people  were  grown  weary  of  ill  government. — 
/Sir  W.  Davcnant. 

'  Somebody  must  have  poisoned  his  mind,  or  influ- 
enced him  in  some  extraordinary  way.   1  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  noble-spoken  gentleman  would 
go  and  do  wrong  of  his  own  accord !  '—Dickens,  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xliii. 
Poison-nut.  s.    In  Botany.    Seed  of  plant, 
plant  itself  so  called,  of  the  genus  Tan- 
ghinia. 

The  seeds  of  Tanghinia  venenifera,  the  Madagascar 
poison-nut,  are  very  deadly.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 

Poisonable.    adj.     Capable  of  poisoning, 
or  being  poisoned  ;  venomous.  Hare. 
Tainted  with  Arianism  and  Pelagianism,  as  of  old, 
or  Anabaptism  and  Libertinism,  or  such  like  poison- 
able  heresies,  as  of  late.— Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the 
Church,  p.  54:  1601. 
Poisoner,  s. 
1.  One  who  poisons. 

I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combined ; 
So  much  one  single  pois'ner  cost  mankind. 

Dryden. 
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2.  Figuratively.  Corrupter. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  the 
common  poisoners  o(  youth,  getting  their  very  bread 
liy  the  damnation  of  souls. — South,  Sermons. 
Poisoneress.  s.    Female  poisoner. 

But  Nero,  impatient  of  lingering  and  long-work- 
ing wickedness,  threatened  the  torture,  commanded 
the  poisoneresse  [Agrippina]  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Greenway,  Tacitus,  Annates,  p.  183.  (Rich.) 

Poisonful.  adj.    Replete  with  venom. 

They  may  know  his  poysonfull  heart  against  Ibis 
country,  and  against  our  liberty. — Apology  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  sign.  O,  2:  1E81. 

The  spider,  a  poysonfull  vermino,  yet  climbs  to 
the  roof  of  the  king's  palace.— Dr.  White  Sermon, 
p.  53:  1615. 

This  humour  [ambition]  urging  men  many  times, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  desires,  to  become  guilty  of 
their  own  destruction,  like  the  panther;  who,  by 
leaping  greedily  and  striving  at  the  poisonful  aco- 
nite, on  purpose  hung  up  by  the  hunters  above  her 
reach,  at  last  bursts  and  kills  herself,  and  so  is  taken. 
—  Sir  C.  Wandesforde,  Instructions  to  his  Son, 
§  101. 

Poisoning,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  administer- 
ing or  killing  by  poisoning. 

This  earl,  after  all  his  poisonings  and  murderings, 
was  himself  poisoned  by  that  which  was  prepared 
for  others. — Ashmole,  Berkshire,  i.  p.  154. 

Sorceries, 

Assassinations,  poisonings — the  deeper 
My  guilt,  the  blacker  his  ingratitude. 

Gray,  Agrippina. 
To  Frederick  is  attributed  the  death  of  the  Cru- 
saders at  Brundusium,  and  the  poisoning  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  insinuated  as  the  general 
belief. — Mil/man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity ,  b.  x. 
ch.  iv. 

The  chief  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  considered  generally,  are, 
that  they  commence  suddenly  and  prove  rapidly 
fatal, — that  they  increase  steadily, — that  they  are 
uniform  in  nature  throughout  their  course— that 
they  begin  soon  after  a  meal— and  that  they  appear 
while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. — 
Cliristison,  Treatise  on  Poisons,  pt.  i.  ch.  ii.  sect.  i. 

Whilst  the  word  poison  refers  to  the  substance 
exerting  the  deleterious  influence,  poisoning  is  the 
commission  of  the  injurious  act,  and  poisoned  is  the 
state  or  effect  from  the  substance  or  agent  employed. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Poisonous,   adj.    Venomous ;   having  the 

qualities  of  poison. 

Those  cold  ways, 
That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous, 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. 

Shakespear,  Coriolamcs,  iii.  1. 
Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame, 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Dryden. 

A  lake,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running  into  it, 
will,  by  heat  and  its  stagnation,  turn  into  a  stinking 
rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  poison- 
ous steams. — Cheyne. 

Poisonously.  adv.   In  a  poisonous  manner ; 
venomously. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  said ; 
such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave 
behind  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more  poison- 
ously and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his 
tongue  than  his  teeth. — South,  Sermons. 
Poize,  s. 

I .  Weight ;  force  of  anything  tending  to  the 
centre. 

Labouring  with  poyses  made  of  lead  or  other 
metal. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour,  fol.  53. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  clift, 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away 
With  dreadful  poize,  is  from  the  main  land  reft. 

Spenser. 

When  I  have  suit, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

To  do't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

Wrhere  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton,  Comus,  410. 

•2.  Balance;  equipoise;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  that  formed  the  earth  must  convene 
from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle,  which  would 
make  the  whole  compound  to  rest  in  a  poize. — Bent- 
ley,  Sermons. 

'Tis  odd  to  see  fluctuation  in  opinion  so  earnestly 
charged  upon  Luther,  by  such  as  have  lived  half 
their  days  in  a  poize  between  two  churches. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

3.  Regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the 
poize  of  judgement. — Dryden. 
Poize,  v.  a.    [Fr.  peser  =  weigh.] 
1.  Balance  ;  hold  or  place  in  equiponderance. 
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How  nice  to  couch  ?  how  all  her  speeches  poized 
be: 

A  nymph  thus  turn'd,  but  mended  in  translation. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  poiz'd  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Meta- 
morphoses,, b.  i. 
Our  nation  with  united  interest  blest, 
Not  content  now  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest. 

Id.,  Astraa  Redux,  296. 

2.  Load  with  weight. 

As  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 
Their  lighter  wings.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  903. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit, 
To  poize  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit !  Dryden. 

3.  Be  equiponderant  to. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of 
reason  to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  baseness 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  preposterous 
conclusions.— Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

4.  Weigh ;  examine  by  the  balance. 

We  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  poize 
the  weight  and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude  against 
his  desires. — South,  Sermons, 

5.  Oppress  with  weight. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  v.  3. 

Spelt  with  -a-  and  -ey-. 

Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  pazed 
Amid  the  ocean  waves.        Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Not  speaking  words  as  they  changeably  fall  from 
the  mouth,  bulpeyzing  each  syllable. — Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Defence  of  Poetry. 

Poizure.  s.    Weighing;  weight.  Rare. 

Nor  is  this  forced, 
But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  goodness. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Poke.  s.    [A.S.  poem;  Fr.  poche.~] 

1.  Bag;  sack. 

I  will  no  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke— Camden,  Remains. 
She  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton,  Kymphidia. 
Used  adjectivally. 

My  correspondent  writes  against  master's  gowns 
and  poke  sleeves.— Spectator. 

2.  Push. 

'  But,'  concluded  Uncle  Jack,  with  a  sly  look,  and 
giving  me  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  '  I've  had  to  do  with 
mines  before  now,  and  know  what  they  are.  I'll  let 
nobody  but  you  into  my  pet  scheme ;  you  shall  go 
shares'  if  you  like.' — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt, 
xvii.  ch.  i. 

Poke.  v.  a.  [Provincial  German,  pohen.~\ 
Feel  in  the  dark  ;  search  anything  with  a 
long  instrument. 

If  these  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they  will 
make  use  of  their  protrusions  or  horns,  and  poke 
out  their  way  as  before. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Poker,  s. 

1.  Iron  bar  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

With  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 
the  tongs. — Id.,  Advice  to  Servants. 

Behind  them  stood  Titus  Tyrconnel,  flourishing 
the  poker,  and  Mr.  Coates,  who,  upon  the  sight  of 
so  much  warlike  preparation,  began  somewhat  to 
repent  having  rushed  so  precipitately  into  the  lion's 
den. —  W.  H.  A  insivorth,  Rookwood,  b.  xi.  ch.  v. 

2.  Poking-stick. 

Where  are  my  ruff  and  poker  ?— Decker,  Honest 
Whore.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Poking,  part.  adj.  Drudging ;  servile  :  (a 
colloquial  expression). 

Bred  to  some  poking  profession,  or  employed  in 
some  office  of  drudgery.  —  Gray,  Betters,  To  Dr. 
Wharton,  letter  xxxvi. 

Poking:,  verbal  abs.  Busying  oneself,  or 
seeking,  without  a  definite  object :  (with 
about). 

Poking  about  where  we  had  no  business,  the  Tar- 
tars caught  us,  and  tied  us  to  their  horses'  tails, 
after  giving  me  this  scar  across  the  cheek ;  and 
taught  us  to  drink  mare's  milk,  and  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  dirty  work  beside— V.  Aingsley,  Two  1'ears 
Ago. 

Poking-stick.  s.  Instrument  ancicntlv  made 
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use  of  to  adjust  the  plaits  of  the  ruffs  which 
were  then  worn. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose get  poking-sticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
they  scorch  your  hands.— Middleton,  Blurt  Master 
Constable:  1602. 
Pins,  and  poking-sticlcs  of  steel. 

Slmkespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3,  song. 

Polacca,  Polaque,  or  Polacre.  s.  See  ex- 
tract. 

[A]  polacre  [is]  a  ship  with  three  masts,  usually 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  each  of  the  masts 
is  commonly  formed  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have 
neither  tops  nor  eross-trees ;  neither  have  they  any 
horses  to  their  yards,  for  the  men  stand  upon  their 
top-sail  yards  to  loose  or  furl  the  top-gallant  sails, 
and  upon  the  lower  yards  to  reef,  loose,  or  furl  the 
top-sails,  the  yards  being  lowered  sufficiently  down 
for  that  purpose.  These  vessels  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  square  sails  upon  the  main-mast,  and 
lateen  sails  upon  the  fore  and  mizen-masts.  Some 
of  them,  however,  carry  square  sails  upon  all  the 
three  masts,  particularly  those  of  Provence,  of 
Trance. — Falconer,  Marine  Dictionary.  (Burney.) 

It  was  a  fine  polacca, 
Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xcvi. 

Polar,  adj.  Found  near  the  pole  ;  lying  near 
the  pole  ;  issuing  from  the  pole ;  relating 
to  the  pole. 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  289. 

I  doubt . . . 
If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast 
The  rage  of  Arctos,  and  eternal  frost. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  260. 

Polarity,  adv.  In  a  polary  manner.  Rare. 
If  an  iron  be  touched  before,  it  varieth  not  in  this 
manner ;  for  then  it  admits  not  this  magnetical  im- 
pression, as  being  already  informed  by  the  lodestone, 
and  polarity  determined  by  its  preaction. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Polariscope.  s.  [Gr.  okott'ho  =  I  view,  spy, 
see,  observe.]  Instrument  for  determining 
whether  light  is  in  its  ordinary  state  or  has 
been  polarized. 

The  jwlariscope  proposed  by  Arago  is  formed  of 
a  tube  closed  at  one  extremity  by  a  plate  of  rock 
crystal  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  optical  axis,  and 
about  five  millimetres  (or  a  fifth  of  an  inch)  in  thick- 
ness, and  having  at  the  other  end,  where  the  eye  is 
applied,  a  prism  possessing  the  property  of  double 
refraction  placed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  A  beam  of  polarised  light,  after  passing 
through  the  plate,  is  decomposed  by  the  prism  into 
two  others,  which  are  polarised  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  exhibit  the  complementary  colours, 
varying  with  the  position  of  the  prism.  .  .  .  The 
polariscope  has  some  advantages  over  the  sun-dial, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  bo  used  some  time  before  sun- 
rise and  after  sunset,  and  even  when  the  sky  is  in 
some  measure  clouded ;  but  the  practical  use  of  the 
instrument  appears  to  be  subject  to  many  consider- 
able difficulties. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Polarity,  s.    Quality  of  having  poles. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle  any 
where. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  hypothesis  of  particles  possessing  poles  is  a 
rude  and  arbitrary  assumption  in  this  as  in  other 
cases:  but  it  serves  to  convey  the  general  notion  of 
polarity.  . . .  The  term  '  polarisation  of  light '  has 
sometimes  been  complained  of  ...  as  hypothetical 
and  obscure.  But  the  real  cause  of  obscurity  was 
that  the  idea  of  polarity  was,  till  lately,  very  imper- 
fectly developed  in  men's  minds.  .  .  .  The  general 
notion  of  polarity — opposite  properties  in  opposite 
directions — exactly  describes  the  characters  of  the 
optical  phenomena  to  which  the  terra  is  applied.— 
Whewell,  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  b.  v. 
ch.  i.  §  5. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  vitalized  mole- 
cules composing  the  tissues,  show  their  proclivity 
towards  a  particular  arrangement;  and  whether 
such  proclivity  is  exhibited  in  reproducing  the  en- 
tire form,  or  in  completing  it  when  rendered  imper- 
fect, matters  not.  For  this  property  there  is  no  fit 
term.  If  we  accept  the  word  polarity,  as  a  name 
for  the  force  by  which  inorganic  units  are  aggre- 
gated into  a  form  peculiar  to  them,  we  may  apply 
this  word  to  the  analogous  force  displayed  by  or- 
ganic units.  But,  as  above  admitted,  polarity,  as 
ascribed  to  atoms,  is  but  a  name  for  something  of 
which  we  are  ignorant — a  name  for  a  hypothetical 
property  which  as  much  needs  explanation  as  that 
which  it  is  used  to  explain.  Nevertheless,  in  default 
of  another  word,  we  must  employ  this :  taking  care, 
however,  to  restrict  its  meaning.  If  we  simply  sub- 
stitute the  term  polarity,  for  the  circuitous  expres- 
sion— the  power  which  certain  units  have  of  arrang- 
ing themselves  into  a  special  form,  we  may,  without 
assuming  anything  more  than  is  proved,  use  the 
term  organic  polarity,  or  polarity  of  the  organic 
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units,  to  signify  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ability 
which  organisms  display  of  reproducing  lost  parts. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 
Polarization,  s.  Process  by  which  anything, 
especially  light,  is  polarized. 

If .  . .  the  ray  of  polarized  light  pass  through  wa- 
ter, or  through  any  transparent  liquid  or  solid 
which  does  not  alter  or  turn  aside  the  plane  of  po- 
larization, and  the  column,  say  of  water,  through 
which  it  passes  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erful magnet,  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  or  that 
which  would  unite  the  poles  of  the  magnet.being  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  ray  of  polarized  light,  the 
water  acquires  the  same  properties  as  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine,— the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated,  and 
the  direction  of  this  rotation  is  changed. — Grove, 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

Analogous  phenomena  to  those  of  the  polarisation 
of  light  have  been  found  to  belong  also  to  radiant 
heat.  Dr.  Forbes  .  . .  has  shown  that  heat  is  polar- 
ized both  by  reflection  and  refraction.   He  has  also 
succeeded  in  depolarising  heat,  and  thereby  proved 
that  heat  possesses  the  property  of  double  refrac- 
tion.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Lite- 
rature, and  Art. 
Polarize,  v.  a.     Affect  light,  by  reflection 
from   or  transmission    through  certain 
substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  un« 
dulations,  instead  of  taking  place  in  all,  are 
limited  to  one  or  two  planes  only. 

Common  light  consists  of  undulations  in  which 
the  vibrations  of  each  particle  are  in  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  wave's  motion.  The  polarisation 
of  light  is  the  resolution  of  each  vibration  into  two, 
one  parallel  to  a  given  piano  passing  through  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  that  plane,  which  become  in  certain 
cases  the  origin  of  waves  that  travel  in  different 
directions.  When  we  are  able  to  separate  one  of 
these  from  the  other,  we  say  that  the  light  of  each  is 
polarised.  When  the  resolved  vibration  parallel  to 
the  plane  is  preserved  unaltered,  and  that  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  is  diminished  in  a  given  ratio 
(or  vice  versa,),and  not  separated  from  it,  we  say 
that  the  light  is  partially  polarised. — Airy,  Mathe- 
matical Tracts,  p.  339. 
Polarized,  part.  adj.  Affected  by  polarization. 
Since  these  lectures  were  delivered,  Faraday  has 
discovered  a  remarkable  effect  of  the  magnetic  force 
in  occasioning  the  deflexion  of  a  ray  of  polarized 
light.  When  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
water,  glass,  or  many  other  media,  it  undergoes  a 
change  which  disables  it  from  being  again  similarly 
reflected  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  at 
which  it  has  been  originally  reflected.  Light  so  af- 
fected is  said  to  be  polarized;  it  will  always  be 
capable  of  being  reflected  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
plane  in  which  it  has  been  reflected,  but  incapable 
of  being  reflected  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  that 
plane.  At  planes  having  a  direction  intermediate 
between  the  original  plane  of  reflection,  and  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  it,  the  light  will  bo  capable  of 
being  partially  reflected,  and  more  or  less  so  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  second  plane  of  reflection 
is  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  original  plane. 
Light,  again,  when  passed  through  a  crystal  of  Ice- 
land spar,  is  what  is  termed  doubly  refracted,  i.e., 
split  into  two  divisions  or  beams,  each  having  half 
the  luminosity  of  the  original  incident  light;  each 
of  these  beams  is  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  if  they  be  intercepted  by  the 
mineral  Tourmaline,  one  of  them  is  absorbed,  so 
that  only  one  polarized  beam  emerges.  Similar 
effects  may  be  produced  by  certain  other  reflections 
or  refractions.  A  ray  of  light  once  polarized  in  a 
certain  plane  continues  so  affected  throughout  its 
whole  subsequent  course,  and  at  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  it  originally  underwent 
the  change,  the  direction  of  the  plane  will  be  the 
same,  provided  the  media  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted be  air,  water,  or  certain  other  transparent 
substances  which  need  not  beenumerated.  If,  how- 
ever, the  polarized  ray,  instead  of  passing  through 
water,  be  made  to  pass  through  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  definite  direction  in  which  it  is  polarized  will 
be  found  to  be  changed,  and  the  change  of  direction 
will  be  greater  according  to  the  length  of  the  column 
of  interposed  liquid.— Grove,  Correlation  of  Physi- 
cal Forces. 

Polarizing-,  part.  adj.  Effecting  polarization. 

All  reflecting  substances  are  capable  of  polarising 
light  if  incident  at  proper  angles ;  but  metallic  bo- 
dies, and  bodies  of  very  high  refractive  power,  like 
the  diamond,  appear  to  do  so  only  imperfectly,  the 
reflected  ray  not  entirely  disappearing  in  circum- 
stances when  a  perfectly  polarised  ray  would  be 
completely  extinguished. — Brande  and  Cox,  Dictio- 
nary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Polary.  adj.  Tending  to  the  pole ;  having 
a  direction  toward  the  poles. 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  meridian 
from  north  to  south,  contract  a  polary  power.— Sir 
T.  Browne. 
Pole.  s.  [Lat.  polus.~\ 

1.  Extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  either 
of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns. 
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From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  74. 
From  pole  to  pole 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thunders 
roll.  Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 

Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

In  some  of  the  mechanical  sciences,  as  magnetism 
and  optics,  the  phenomena  are  found  to  depend 
upon  position  (the  position  of  the  magnet,  or  of  the 
ray  of  light),  in  a  peculiar  alternate  manner.  This 
dependence,  as  it  was  first  apprehended,  was  repre- 
sented by  means  of  certain  conceptions  of  space  and 
force,  as,  for  instance,  by  considering  the  two  poles 
of  a  magnet. ...  In  proportion  to  the  view  which 
philosophers  took  of  this  relation  ...  it  was  puri- 
fied from  . . .  incongruous  elements,  and  was  ren- 
dered more  general  and  abstract, ...  it  was  perceived 
that  the  relation  could  not  be  adequately  appre- 
hended without  considering  it  as  involving  a  pecu- 
liar and  independent  idea,  which  we  shall  designate 
by  the  term  polarity. —  Wliewell,  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  b.  v.  ch.  i.  §  1. 

2.  Long  staff". 

A  long  pole,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  maketh  a  sound. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length. 

Trior,  Alma.  ii.  11. 
He  ordered  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp  hooks, 
wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing  the 
ship,  they  cut  "the  tackling,  and  brought  the  main- 
yard  by  the  board. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

3.  Tall  piece  of  timber  erected. 

Wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  13. 

Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a.  pole,  and  underwrit, 
'  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.'    Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Their  houses,  poles  set  round,  meeting  together 
in  the  top,  and  covered  with  skins. — Heylin. 

4.  Measure  of  length  containing  five  yards 
and  a  half. 

This  ordinance  of  tithing  them  by  the  pole  is  not 
only  fit  for  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  noblemen. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Every  pole  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep, 
is  worth  sixpence  a  pole  to  fling  out.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

5.  Instrument  of  measuring. 

A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  slate  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
pole  of  special  grace. — Bacon. 

Pole.  v.  a.    Furnish  with  poles. 

Begin  not  to  pole  your  hops. —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Poleaxe.  s.    Axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  brains  with  a  poleaxe,  is 
to  offer  victims  of  human  blood— Howell,  England's 
Fears  for  the  present  War. 

One  hung  &  poleaxe  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  32. 

[A]  poleaxe  [is]  a  sort  of  hatchet  nearly  resem- 
bling a  battle-axe,  having  an  handle  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  being  furnished  with  a  sharp 
point,  bending  downwards  from  the  back  of  its 
head.  It  is  principally  used  to  cut  away  the  rigging 
of  any  adversary  who  endeavours  to  board.  They 
have  also  been  sometimes  used  in  boarding  an  ene- 
my's ship,  whose  hull  was  more  lofty  than  that  of 
the  boarders,  by  driving  the  points  into  her  side, 
one  above  another,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  scaling- 
ladder  ;  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  boarding 
axes.— Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary.  (Burney). 

Polecat,  s.  [see  extract  from  Bell  for  one, 
a  doubtful  derivation  ;  the  better  one  con- 
necting with  foul,  in  the  way  of  scent.] 
Native  carnivorous  animal  akin  to  the 
weazels  and  ferrets,  of  the  genus  Mustela 
(species,  putorius)  ;  fitchet,  fitchew;  foul- 
mart,  fulimart,  foumart. 

Polecats  ?  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats.  — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch !  you  hag,  you  pole- 
cat! out,  out,  out;  I'll  conjure  you.— Ibid.,  iv.  2. 

She,  at  a  pin  in  the  wall,  hung  like  a  polecat  in  a 
warren,  to  amuse  them.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

How  should  he,  harmless  youth, 
Who  kill'd  but  polecats,  learn  to  murder  men  ? 

Gay. 

The  fitchet,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed, 
the  polecat,  although  smaller  than  either  of  the 
martens,  is  the  largest  of  the  indigenous  species  of 
the  restricted  genus  Mustela.  The  common  name 
of  this  species,  polecat,  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  Polish  cat.  Foumart,  fulmart,  fulimart  are 
contractions  of  foul  marten,  a  name  applied  to  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sweet  marten,  on  account 
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of  the  disgusting  odour,  produced  by  the  exudation 
of  a  fetid  secretion  from  a  pouch  or  follicle  under 
the  tail,  and  which  is  even  more  intolerable  than 
that  of  the  common  weasel,  or  the  stoat. — Bell,  A 
History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Ce- 
tacea. 

Pdidavy.  s     [  ?  ]    Sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

I  cannot  draw  it  to  such  a  curious  web,  and  there- 
fore you  must  be  content  with  homely  polldavie 
from  me.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  §  ii.  10.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Hempseed  doth  yeeld,  or  else  it  doth  allow 
Lawne,  cambric,  holland,  canvass,  calico, 
Normandy,  Hambrough,  strong  poledavis,  lockram, 
And  to  make  up  the  rhyme  (with  reason)  buckram. 

Taylor  {the  Water-poet)  :  1G30. 
(Nares  by  II.  and  \V.) 

Used  adjectivally. 

He  is  a  perfect  seaman,  a  kind  of  tarpawlin.he 
being  hanged  about  with  his  coarse  compositions, 
those  pole-davie  papers.—  Cleaveland  :  1687.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Polemic,  adj.  [Gr.  7ro\{^ticoc  =  warlike  ;  7ro- 
Af^oc  =  war,  contest,  controversy.]  Con- 
troversial ;  disputative. 

Among  all  his  labours,  although  polemic  discourses 
were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to  converse 
with  men  in  passion. — Fell. 

The  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shewn  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers  of  the  pro- 
testant  church. — South,  Sermons. 
Polemic,  .?.    Disputant;  controvertist. 

Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  195. 

Polemical,  adj.  Polemic. 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  polemical 
exercises,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  rage  and 
malice  of  the  adversaries  of  our  church,  I  sit  down 
contented. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  polemical 
ladies,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their 
cause. — A  ddison. 

I  would  sooner  undertake  to  explain  the  hardest 
problem  in  geometry,  than  pretend  to  account  for 
it,  that  a  gentleman  of  my  father's  great  good  sense, 
. .  .  wise  in  political  reasoning, — and  in  polemical  (as 
he  will  find)  no  way  ignorant, — could  be  capable  of 
entertaining  a  notion  in  his  head  so  out  of  the  com- 
mon track. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

Polemics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  System 
of  polemical  controversy. 

For  then  the  polemicks  of  the  field  had  quite 
silenced  those  of  the  school.  —  South,  Sermons. 
(Rich.) 

Polemoscope.  s.  [Gr.  rtKoiri o>  =  I  see,  view, 
spy.]  Instrument  for  seeing  without  being 
seen,  named  from  its  (recent  or  proposed) 
application  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

An  instrument,  imagined  by  Hevelius,  for  seeing 
objects  which  cannot  be  seen  by  direct  vision.  It 
consists  of  a  mirror  placed  obliquely  in  a  tube  or 
box,  having  an  opening  in  the  side  opposite  the  mir- 
ror, so  that  rays  from  any  object  falling  on  the  mir- 
ror are  reflected  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Hevelius 
chose  the  name  of  polemoscope,  because  he  thought 
the  instrument  might  be  applied,  in  time  of  war,  to 
discover  what  was  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  spectator  remained  concealed  be- 
hind a  wall  or  other  defence,  and  therefore  could 
not  employ  a  telescope.  Opera-glasses  are  sometimes 
constructed  on  this  principle,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  person  to  see  others  on  the  right  or  left, 
while  he  appeal's  to  look  straight  forward. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Poleplate.  s.    See  extract. 

[A]  pole-plate  [is]  a  small  plate,  resembling  a 
wall-plate,  much  used  in  modern  roofs  to  receive 
the  feet  of  rafters. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Polestar.  s. 

1.  Star  near  the  pole,  by  which  navigators 
compute  their  northern  latitude ;  cynosure ; 
lodestar. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  polestar,  let  him 
steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  him. 
— Eikon  Basilike. 

I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean  without  other  help 
than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients. — Dryden. 

2.  Guide  or  director. 

"lis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers :  she  is  their 
stern,  polestar,  and  guide.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  517. 

Israel's  apostasy,  God's  jealousy,  and  their  un- 
paralleled punishment  therefore,  are  in  this  case  the 
only  polestar  to  direct  us. — Mede,  Apostacy  of  Later 
Times,  p.  52. 

Police,  s.  [Fr.]  Regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  a  city  or  country,  so  far  as  regards 
the  inhabitants. 

Whether  the  police  and  economy  of  France  be  not 
governed  by  wise  councils  ?  And  whether  any  one 
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from  this  country,  who  sees  their  towns,  and  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  will  not  wonder  what  our 
senators  have  been  doing  ? — Bislwp  Berkeley,  Que- 
rist, §  499:  1735. 
Policed,   adj.      [Fr.  police,  from  police.'] 
Regulated ;  formed  into  a  regular  course 
of  administration. 

Where  there  is  a  kingdom  altogether  unable  or  in- 
dign  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 
nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them. — 
Eacon,  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War. 

So  well  a  policed  kingdom.— Howell,  Instructions 
for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  227. 

From  the  wilds  she  came 
To  policed  cities,  and  protected  plains. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

Policeman,  s.    Man  employed  in  enforcing 
police  regulations. 

If  you,  a  person  of  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  are  a 
snob;  you  whom  nobody  flatters  particularly;  you 
who  have  no  toadies;  you  whom  no  cringing 
flunkies  or  shopmen  bow  out  of  doors ;  you  whom 
the  policeman  tells  to  move  on;  you  who  are  jostled 
in  the  crowd  of  this  world,  and  amongst  the  snobs 
our  brethren; . .  .  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
snob  idol  not  to  be  a  snob. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Suppose  he  is  a  nobleman  of  a  jovial  turn,  and  has 
a  fancy  for  wrenching  off  knockers,  frequenting  gin- 
shops,  and  half  murdering  policemen,  the  public  will 
sympathise  good-naturedly  with  his  amusements, 
and  say  he  is  a  hearty,  honest  fellow. — Ibid. 

Policied.  adj.     Regulated ;   under  regular, 
administration. 

Christ .  . .  constituted  the  church  apolicied  society 
in  general,  and  left  the  mode  of  it  to  human  discre- 
tion.—  Warburton,  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,  p.  89  :  1736. 

This  . . .  populous,  well  policied. 
Though  boundless  habitation  built  by  Thee. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Policy,  s.    [from  Gr.  TroXirfia  ;  Lat. politia.~] 

1.  Art  of  government,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers. 

As  a  speaker,  he  wants  the  fire  and  enthusiasm 
which  engage  the  popular  sympathies.  He  has  the 
ear  of  the  House,  not  the  heart  of  the  country.  An 
oracle  on  subjects  of  mere  business,  in  the  great 
questions  of  policy  he  is  comparatively  a  failure. — 
Lord  Lytton,  Tlie  Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Art ;  prudence  ;  management  of  affairs  ; 
stratagem. 

We  have  heard  of  thy  wisdom  and  thy  policies. — 
Ju  lith,  xi.  8. 

I  think  t  he  policy  of  that  purpose  is  made  more  in 
the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. — Shake- 
spear, Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy  ;  how  is't  less  or  worse, 
But  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war?         Id.  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
Scripture  for  policy,  and  consists  in  a  certain  dex- 
terity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  ad- 
vantage.— South,  Sermons. 
Policy,  s.     [from  Italian,  polizza. — see  ex- 
tract from  Wedgwood.] 
1.  Engagement  in  the  way  of  assurance  to 
make  a  certain  payment  upon  a  certain 
event. 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  between  A  and 
B,  that  upon  A's  paying  a  premium  equivalent  to 
the  hazard  run,  B  will  indemnify,  or  insure  him 
against  a  particular  event.  —  Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
[The  word  is  a  violent  corruption  of  Latin  polyptycha, 
— urn.  A  pair  of  tablets  folding  on  each  other  used 
as  a  memorandum-book  was  called  diptycha,  from 
two-fold.  The  term  was  then  applied  in 
ecclesiastical  language  to  the  catalogues  of  the 
bishops  and  other  notables  of  a  church,  whose 
names  were  read  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service. 
When  the  list  was  too  long  to  be  contained  in  a  pair 
of  tablets  the  additional  tablets  gave  the  memoranda 
the  name  of  polyptycha,  a  term  especially  applied 
to  the  registers  of  taxes.—  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

1.  Pleasure-grounds,  in  Scotland,  about  a 
gentleman's  mansion. 

Lord  Breadalbane's  policy  (so  they  call  here  all 
such  ground  as  is  laid  out  for  pleasure)  takes  in 
about  2000  acres.—  Gray,  Letter  to  IVJiarton,  from 
Glames  Castle. 
Polish,  v.  a.    [Fr.  polir,  pres.  part,  polis- 

sant ;  Lat.  polio.'] 
1.  Smooth;  brighten  by  attrition  ;  gloss. 

He  setteth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and 
watcheth  to  polish  it  perfectly, — Ecclesiastic  us, 
xxxviii.  28. 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 
Polish  U  the  form  that  stung  his  heart.  Granville. 
549 
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2.  Refine ;  make  elegant  of  manners. 

Things  whose  grossness  and  confusions  are  only 
to  be  polished,  distinguished,  improved,  and  dis- 
posed of,  by  the  art  and  industry  peculiar  of  man. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  48. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  parts  that  i^olish  life,  inventors  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  COO. 

Polish,  v.  n.  Answer  to  the  act  of  polishing; 
receive  a  gloss. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  steel,  which  would  polish  almost  as  white 
and  bright  as  silver. — Bacon. 
Polish,  s. 

1 .  Artificial  gloss ;  brightness  given  by  attri- 
tion. 

Not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  granite 
cost  in  the  quarry,  only  consider  the  great  difficulty 
of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
turn,  proportion,  and  polish. — Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish 
seemed  free  from  veins. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Oplicks. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wond'rous  civilising  arts, 
This  Roman  polish  and  this  smooth  behaviour, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  P 

Addison,  Cato. 

Mrs.  Haughton  was  still  a  pretty  woman,  and  with 
much  of  that  delicaey  of  form  and  outline  which 
constitutes  the  gentilityof  person.  She  had  asweet 
voice  too,  except  when  angry.  Her  defects  of  edu- 
cation, of  temper,  or  of  conventional  polish,  were 
not  discernible  in  the  overflow  of  natural  emotion. 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  b.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
Polishedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Polish. 

1.  State  of  being  polished,  or  glossed. 

As  carbuncles  did  their  pure  bodies  shine, 
And  all  their  polish'dness  was  sapphirine. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  363. 

2.  State  of  being  refined,  or  elegant. 

There  is  a.  sort  of  natural  connection  between 
what  is  called  a  fine  taste  of  the  politer  arts  of  life, 
and  a  general  polishedness  of  manners  and  inward 
character. — Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  ii. 

Polisher,  s.    One  who  polishes ;  person  or 
instrument  that  gives  a  gloss. 

I  consider  a  human  soul  without  education,  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  in- 
herent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches 
out  the  colours. — Addison. 

Polishing:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Brightness  given  by  attrition. 

They  were  more  ruddy  in  bodies  than  rubies, 
their  polishing  was  of  sapphire.  —  Lanientationn, 
iv.  7.  i  5 

The  polishing  of  marble  is  effected  by  first  rub- 
bing the  surface  with  freestone ;  after  that  it  is 
wrought  on  by  pumice-stone;  and,  lastly,  with  the 
finest  emery  powder,  from  which  the  glossy  surface 
is  obtained.— lirande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Refinement. 

There  was  nothing  she  more  ardently  wished  than 
to  give  her  girls  a  single  winter's  polishing. — Gold- 
smith, Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  ix. 

Used  equivocally. 

Ah,  David,  nothing  like  polishing—  That's  what  I 
says  of  your  honour's  boots  j  but  the  boy  never 
heeds  me. — jR.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
Polishment.  s.    Refinement.  Rare. 

As  nothing  naturally  grew  in  the  earth  but  weeds, 
briars,  and  thorns,  without  cultivation ;  so  in  the 
mind  nothing  of  true  celestial  and  virtuous  ten- 
dency could  be,  or  abide,  without  the  polishment  of 
art  and  the  labour  of  searching  after  it. —  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  5  :  1653. 

Polite,  adj.     [Lat.  politus ;  pass.  part,  of 
polio  =  I  polish.] 

1.  Glossy ;  smooth. 

The  skin, ...  so  long  as  man  remains  in  strength, 
is  beautiful,  plain,  and  polite ;  but,  as  he  declines, 
grows  more  crusty  and  dry,  and  callous ;  and  conse- 
quently falls  into  abundance  of  wrinkles. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  179. 

Some  of  them  are  diaphanous,  shining,  and  polite ; 
others  not  polite,  but  as  if  powdered  over  with  fine 
iron  dust.—  Woodward. 

If  any  sort  of  rays,  falling  on  the  polite  surface  of 
any  pellucid  medium,  be  reflected  back,  the  fits  of 
easy  reflection,  which  they  have  at  the  point  of  re- 
flection, shall  still  continue  to  return.— Sir  I.  New- 
ton, On  Opticks. 

The  edges  of  the  sand  holes  being  worn  away, 
there  are  left  all  over  the  glass  a  numberless  com- 
panv  of  very  little  convex  polite  risings  like  waves. 
— Ibid. 

2.  Polished;  refined. 

It  is  a  piece  of  polite  and  civil  discretion  to  con- 
vert even  the  conduits  of  soot  and  smoke  into  orna- 
ment.— Sir  H.  Wolton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

wo 
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Children  of  the  world  and  darkness  are  so  polite, 
ingenious,  and  industrious,  in  order  to  obtain  evil 
ends.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
p.  48. 

We  have  proved  such  repetition  of  these  words  to 
be  pure  and  classical ;  and  shall  add  one  or  two 
more  out  of  a  pure  and  polite  old  Grecian. — Black- 
wall,  Sacred  Classics,  ii.  274. 

3.  Elegant  in  manners. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight, 
He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite. 

Pope,  3Ioral  Essays,  iii.  384. 

Politely,  adv.    In  a  polite  manner. 

1.  With  refinement ;  with  skill. 

A  man  seems  like  a  fair  castle  or  fort,  curiously 
and  politely  built. — Austin,  Haec  Homo,  p.  31. 

2.  With  elegance  of  manners  ;  genteely. 

With  the  use  of  which  I  have  been  politely  fa- 
voured.—  Warton. 

Politeness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Po- 
lite. 

1.  Refinement. 

Politeness  in  the  Latin  tongue  did  in  a  manner 
flourish.  —  A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1545. 

Are  there  not  many  various  readings  in  Terence, 
Livy,  Virgil,  Caesar,  Thueydides,  Homer,  Plutarch? 
And  yet  who  denies  the  genuineness  and  great  use 
of  those  noble  authors  of  sense  and  politeness  ? — 
Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  ii.  306. 

2.  Elegance  of  manners ;  gentility ;  good 
breeding. 

I  have  seen  the  dullest  men  aiming  at  wit,  and 
others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness 
in  manners  and  discourse. — Swift. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  p>oliteness  keenest  set. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  119. 

Politesse.  s.    [Fr.]    Politeness  of  a  French 

character:   (compare  with  Philosophe 

and  Philosophism). 

Politic,  s.  Politician. 

It  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicks,  that  are  the 
greatest  dissemblers. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation. 

That  which  'politicks  and  time-servers  do  for 
earthly  advantages,  we  will  do  for  spiritual.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

Politic,  adj.     [Gr.  tto\itik6c,  from  ttoXiq  = 

city,  state.] 

1.  Political;  civil:  (in  this  sense  political  is 
almost  always  used,  except  in  the  phrase 
'  body  politic'1). 

Virtuously  and  wisely  acknowledging,  that  he  with 
his  people  made  all  but  one  politick  body,  whereof 
himself  was  the  head ;  even  so  cared  for  them  as  he 
would  for  his  own  limbs. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  civil  or  politick  constitutions  have  been  more 
celebrated  than  his  by  the  best  authors. — Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Prudent ;  versed  in  affairs. 

This  land  was  famously  enrieh'd 
With  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  3. 

3.  Artful ;  cunning. 

I  have  trod  a  measure j  I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I 
have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Authority  followeth  old  men,  and  favour  youth; 
but  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the 
pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise, 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes  ; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  225. 

Political,  adj.  Relating  to  politics ;  relating 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs ; 
civil. 

In  the  Jewish  state,  God  was  their  political  prince 
and  sovereign,  and  the  judges  among  them  were  as 
much  his  deputies,  and  did  represent  his  person,  as 
now  the  judges  do  the  persons  of  their  several 
princes  in  all  other  nations. — Kettleworth. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  proverbs  than  from  a  thousand 
M  ach  iavels. — Rogers. 

To  have  supported  your  assertion,  you  should  have 
proved  that  the  present  ministry  are  unquestionably 
the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated, ...  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a 
new  debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransom  most  dis- 
honourably given  up,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the 
malice  of  political  writers,  who  will  not  suffer  the 
best  and  brightest  of  characters  to  take  a  single 
right  step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation. 
— Letters  of  Junius,  letter  iii. 
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Politically,  adv.  In  a  political  manner. 
1.  With  relation  to  public  administration. 

They  should  serve  them  not  religiously,  but  poli- 
tically, in  as  much  as  they  were  to  become  slaves 
and  vassals  to  idolatrous  nations. — Mede,  On  Daniel, 
p.  42. 

•2.  Artfully. 

The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  Janizaries, 
harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  'Turks. 

Politicaster.  5.  Petty  ignorant  pretender  to 

politics.  Hare. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts ;  as  bullies,  pedants, 

hypocrites,  empiricks,  law-jobbers,  and  politicasters. 

— Sir  It.  V Estrange. 
Politician,  s. 

1.  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
one  skilled  in  politics. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
An  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ;  for 
policy  I  hate  :  I  had  as  lief  bo  a  Brownist  as  a  poli- 
tician.— Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  3. 

While  empirick  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat, 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end. 

Dryden,  To  the  Lord  Cliancellor  Hyde,  67. 
Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes, 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

2.  Man  of  artifice,  of  deep  contrivance. 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though  under- 
took with  never  so  much  rashness,  his  success  shall 
vouch  him  a.  politician,  and  good  luck  shall  pass  for 
deep  contrivance ;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he 
shall  be  thought  a  wise  man.— South,  Sermons. 

Politician,  adj.  Cunning;  playing  the  part 
of  a  man  of  artifice. 

Your  ill-meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies. 

Slillon,  Samson  Agonistes,  1195. 

Politicly,  adv.  In  a  politic  manner  ;  art- 
fully ;  cunningly. 

Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope-to  end  successfully. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 
'Tis  politickly  done, 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men. 

/(/.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
The  dutchess  hath  been  most  politickly  employed 
in  sharpening  those  arms  with  which  she  subdued 
you. — Pope. 

Politics,  s.  [see  Chromatics.]  Science 
of  government ;  art  or  practice  of  admU 
nistering  public  affairs. 

Be  pleased  your  politicks  to  spare, 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 
It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politicks, 
should  such  men  overturn  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  wisest  laws,  and  supported  by  the  ablest 
heads. — Addison. 
Of  crooked  counsels  and  dark  politicks.  Pope. 
It  is  said  that  politics  are  a  jealous  mistress — that 
they  require  the  whole  man.   The  saying  is  not  in- 
variably true  in  the  application  it  commonly  receives. 
—  Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  !  b.  viii. 
ch.  xvii. 

Politize.  v.  n.    Play  the  politician.  Hare. 

Let  us  not,  for  fear  of  a  scarecrow,  or  else  through 
hatred  to  be  reformed,  stand  hankering  and  poli- 
tizing,  when  God  with  spread  hands  testifies  to  us, 
and  points  us  out  the  way  to  our  peace. — Milton,  Of 
Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Politure.  s.  Gloss  given  by  the  act  of 
polishing.  Hare. 

The  table  was  a  work  of  admirable  politure. — 
Donne,  History  of  the  Septuagint,  p.  45 :  1633. 

Fair  politure  walk'd  all  her  body  over, 
And  symmetry  fiew  thorough  every  part. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  90. 
The  perfection  of  these  hard  materials  consists 
much  in  their  receiving  the  most  exquisite  politure. 
—Evelyn. 

Polity,  s.   [Gr.  7r0\ira'a  =  management,  con- 
stitution, of  a  city  or  state.] 
1.  Form  of  government;  civil  constitution. 
Because  the  subject,  which  this  position  con- 
cerneth,  is  a  form  of  church  government  or  church 
polity,  it  behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
church,  as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and  plain 
understanding,  in  what  respect  laws  of  polity  or  go- 
vernment are  necessary  thereunto. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
The  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  not 
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thought  it  beneath  tho  publick  care,  to  promote  and 
reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language. — 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

2.  Policy ;  art ;  management. 

It  holds  for  good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  out- 
wardly in  vile  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  most 
dear  to  us. — B.  Jonson,  Evert]  3Ian  in  his  Humour. 

Polk.  v.  n.  Dance  the  polka. 

'You  polk,  Miss  Bustleton ? '—  Thackeray,  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball. 

Polka,  s.  Dance  so  called,  supposed  to  be 
of  Polish  origin  :  (a  word  of  recent  intro- 
duction, that  is,  about  a.d.  1842). 

'  You  recognise  those  polkas  ? .  . .  They  were  played 
at  Devonshire  House  .  . .  the  day  of  the  grand  fete.' 
— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs. 

Poll.  s.    [Dutch,  polle  ;  Icelandic,  liollr.~\ 

1.  Head. 

Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll 
clawed  like  a  parrot.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

2.  Catalogue  or  list  of  persons  registered  by 
heads. 

Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured, 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ! 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll. — Id.,  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  iv.  3. 

To  be  taxed  by  the  poll,  to  be  sconced  our  head- 
money. — Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

3.  Recording  of  votes  at  an  election. 

'  My  dear  Avenel !  And  your  wish  is  to  resign  ? ' — 
'  Certainly.  I  should  do  so  a  little  time  after  noon, 
contriving  to  be  below  Leonard  on  the  poll.  You 
know  Emanuel  Trout,  the  captain  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  "  Waiters  on  Providence,"  as  they  are 
called?' — '  To.be  sure  I  do.' — '  When  Emanuel  Trout 
comes  into  the  booth,  you  will  know  how  the 
election  turns.  As  he  votes,  all  the  hundred  and 
fifty  will  vote.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
ch.  xxxi. 

'I  did  not  like  L'Estrange's  look,  nevertheless. 
But  ho  can't  hurt  me  now ;  the  votes  he  got  for  me 
instead  of  for  Egerton  have  already  polled.  .  .  .  How 
are  the  numbers  ?  Avenel  forty  ahead  of  you ;  you 
thirty  above  Egerton  :  and  Leonard  Fairfield  still 
last  on  the  poll.  But  where  are  Avenel  and  Fair- 
field?'— Ibid.,  b.  xii.  eh.  xxxii. 

Poll.  v.  a. 

1.  Lop  the  head  or  top  of  trees. 

May  thy  woods  oft  poll'd,  yet  ever  wear 
A  green,  and,  when  she  list,  a  golden  hair.  Donne. 

2.  Cut  off  hair  from  the  head ;  clip  short ; 
shear. 

Neither  shall  they  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer 
their  locks  to  grow  long;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads.— Ezekiel,  xliv.  20. 

3.  Plunder  ;  strip  ;  pill. 

They  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  enemy  cannot  do  much  worse. — Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Take  and  exact  upon  them  the  wild  exactions, 
coigne,  livery,  and  sorehon,  by  which  they  poll  and 
utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants. — Ibid. 

He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were  not  to  be 
granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  Scotland;  for  that 
the  law  had  provided  another  course  by  service  of 
escuage,  much  less  when  war  was  made  but  a  pre- 
tence to  poll  and  pill  the  people. — Bacon. 

4.  Mow ;  crop. 

He'll  go  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears:  he  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and 
leave  his  passage  polled. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus, 
iv.  5. 

£.  Take  a  list  or  register  of  persons;  enter 
one's  name  in  a  list  or  register. 

Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed, 
The  man  that  poll'd  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  207. 

Poll.  v.  n.  Record  a  vote  as  an  elector ; 
vote  at  a  poll. 

In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought, 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote. 

Tickell,  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England 
to  a  Gentlemen  at  Avignon. 
They  come  in  shoals,  just  roll  themselves  ashore, 
and  begin  to  swear  and  poll  away  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  to  the  business  from  their  infancy. — 
Cobbett. 

Everything  went  wrong.  Lord  Mil  ford  was  away 
with  a  pair.  Mr.  Ormsby,  who  had  paired  with  Mr. 
Berners,  never  came,  and  let  his  man  poll ;  for  which 
he  was  infinitely  accursed,  particularly  by  the  ex- 
pectant twelve  hundred  a-yearers,  but  not  wanting 
anything  himself,  and  having  an  income  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  paid  quarterly,  Mr.  Ormsby  bore 
their  reported  indignation  like  a  lamb. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.i.  ch.  iii. 

(See  also  under  Poll,  s.) 
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Pollack,  s.  Native  fish  akin  to  the  whiting 
and  coal-fish,  of  the  genus  Merlangus  (spe- 
cies, pollachius)  ;  whiting  pollack  ;  lythe. 

This  species  is  common  on  many  of  our  rocky 
coasts.  Pollacks  are  seen  during  summer  in  great 
shoals  . . .  near  Scarborough ;  they  are  called  leets. — 
— Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

The  pollack  is  at  all  seasons  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon fishes,  but  it  is  not  gregarious  except  in  pursuit 
of  prey.  . .  .  The  pollack  spawns  in  winter  near  the 
land,  and  the  young  abound  near  the  edge  of  the 
tide  in  rocky  ground  at  the  beginning  of  summer. — 
Couch,  Fishes  of  Cornwall. 

The  pollack  is  much  less  abundant  on  some  parts 
of  our  coast  than  the  coal-fish  ;  but  like  that  species 
it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas  all  round  our  shores. 
. . .  Handline  fishing  for  pollacks,  mackarel,  &c,  is 
called  whiffing. ...  In  Ireland  the  pollack  may  be 
traced  as  occurring  on  the  coasts  of . . .  Cork,\Va- 
terford,  Dublin,  Antrim,  Londonderry,  and  Done- 
gal, under  the  name  of  pollack,  laith,  and  lythe. — 
xarrell,  History  of  British  Fislies. 

Spelt  pollock. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  shellfish,  sea- 
hedgehogs,  scallops,  pilchard,  herring,  and  pollock. 
— Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Pollage.  s.  Robbery  (in  the  way  of  taxation). 
It  is  unknowne  to  any  man  what  minde  Paul,  tho 
bishop  of  Rome,  beareth  to  us  for  delivering  of  our 
realmes  from  his  grievous  bondage  and  pollage. — 
Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  090,  an.  1530.  (Rich.) 
Pollard,  s. 

1.  Tree  lopped  at  top. 

Nothing  procurcth  the  lasting  of  trees  so  much 
as  often  cutting;  and  we  see  all  overgrown  trees  are 
jwllards  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full 
height. — Bacon. 

It  has  indeed,  been  asserted  that  the  stem  and 
root  are  so  entirely  distinct,  that  the  latter  is  never 
capable  of  assuming  the  character  of  the  former. 
But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ash-trees  which 
have  grown  on  the  stumps  of  pollard  willows  and 
have  sent  their  roots  through  the  decayed  wood  into 
the  ground ;  the  exposed  roots  of  tho  ash,  when  the 
willows  have  fallen  to  pieces,  become  coated  with 
a  green  bark,  and  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any 
respect  from  the  trunk  itself. — Ilenslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  39. 

2.  Clipped  coin. 

The  same  king  called  in  certain  counterfeit  pieces 
coined  by  the  French,  called  pollards,  crocars,  and 
rosaries. —  Camden. 

3.  Stag  that  has  cast  his  horns. 

He  had  no  horns,  sir,  had  he? — 
No,  he's  a  pollard. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
Pollard,  v.  a.    Lop  the  top  oft*  trees  ;  poll. 
Elm  and  oak,  frequently  pollarded  and  cut,  in- 
creases the  bulk  and  circumference. — Evelyn, Sylva, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  6. 

We  next  traversed  the  rich  vale  of  Garena,  where 
the  olive-trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  their  luxuriant 
branches  not  being  so  closely  pollarded  as  in  France. 
— Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  letter  xi. 
Pollard,  s.    That  which  has  a  big  head  or 
poll;  applied  to  the  fish  called  miller's- 
thumb  ;  bullhead  :  (in  Withal's  Dictionary 
it  translates  capito,  and  is  so  explained). 
Capito,  Auson.   Cephalus  fluviatilis.   Munier,  eo 
quod  circa  moletrinas  versetur ;  vilain,  ob  victus 
spurcitiem ;  testard,  a  capitis  magnituuine.  A  po- 
lard. — Nomenclator :  15S5.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pollard,  s.    Mixture  of  bran  and  meal. 

Poiibook.  s.    List  of  voters. 

1 1  cannot  doubt  of  his  aid  to  me,  if  convinced  by 
his  poll-book  that  he  is  not  able  to  return  both  him- 
self and  his  impertinent  nephew.' — Lord  Ly  tton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxvii. 

Pollcierk.  s.  Clerk  who  takes  votes  at  a 
poll. 

No  sooner  did  Dick,  hat  in  hand,  appear  on  this 
rostrum,  than  the  two  processions  halted  below, 
bands  ceased,  flags  drooped  round  their  staves, 
crowds  rushed  within  hearing,  and  even  the  poll- 
clerks  sprang  from  the  booth.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxii. 
Polled,  part.  adj.    Wanting  the  horns. 

Polled  sheep,  that  is  sheep  without  horns,  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders,  because  the  ewes  yean 
the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Pollen,  s.  [Latin  =  fine  flour.]  In  Botany. 
Contents,  often  granular  or  dustlike,  of  the 
anthers. 

So  soon  as  the  anther  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
flower-bud,  its  cells  are  filled  with  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  each  vesicle  of  which  contains  one  or  more 
grains  of  pollen.  As  tho  anther  ripens,  these  grains 
enlarge  and  ultimately  rupture  tho  vesicles  ;  and  the 
debris  of  the  cellular  tissue  then  forms  loose  fibres 
intermixed  with  the  pollen. ...  If  ripe  pollen  be 
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placed  in  a  drop  of  water  and  examined  under  a  mi- 
croscope, in  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  seen  to  dilate, 
burst,  and  violently  expel  a  cloud  of  minute  gra- 
nules. These  granules  are  still  contained  within 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  pollen  grain  protruded 
through  the  ruptured  outer  membrane,  but  which 
is  difficult  to  be  observed,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme tenuity.  It  thus  forms  a  sort  of  rude  sack, 
termed  a  'pollen  tube,'  and  contains  a  liquid,  the 
'fovilla,'  in  which  are  dispersed  a  number  of  very 
minute  'pollen  granules.'— Ilenslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v. 
§§  201,  2G2. 

The  pollen  of  the  Asclepiadaceae  and  Orchidaeeae 
.  .  .  has  a  great  peculiarity  in  remaining  permanently 
coherent  into  masses,  often  of  a  waxy  character. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §215. 
Pollenger.  s.    Brushwood ;  the  growth  of 
stumps  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down, 
or  pollarded  to  the  root. 

Lop  for  the  fewel  old  pollenger  grown, 
That  hinder  the  corne  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 
Poller,  s.    One  who  polls. 

1.  Barber. 

2.  Pillager ;  robber ;  plunderer. 

The  pillers.  the  pollers,  and  usurers—  Confutation 
of  Nicholas  Sha.rton,  sign.  B.  vi :  1510. 

What  is  a  whore  but  a  poller  of  youth,  ruin  of 
men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a 
downfall  of  honour  \— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  501. 

3.  Voter. 

Pollevii.  s.    See  extract. 

Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammation,  or  im- 
posthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  mane.— Farrier's 
Dictionary. 

Pollicitation,  s.  [Lat.  pollicitatio,  -onis ; 
polliceor  =  1  promise.]  Promise. 

It  seems  he  granted  this  following  pollicitation 
or  promise.  —  Herbert,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  p.  220. 

These  are  in  the  promise,  or  pollicitation,  which  I 
now  publish.— Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  the  Re- 
formation,  pt.  iii.  b.  ii. 

Pollinctor.  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  prepares 
materials  for  embalming  the  dead  ;  kind  of 
undertaker. 

The, Egyptians  had  these  several  persons  belong- 
ing to  and  employed  in  embalming,  each  performing 
a  distinct  and  separate  office,  viz.  a  designer  or 
painter,  a  dissector  or  anatomist,  a  pollinctor,  or 
apothecary,  an  embalmer  or  surgeon,  and  a  physician 
or  priest.— Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  177. 
Polling-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  polls. 

1.  As  by  lopping  or  topping  trees. 

The  oft  cutting  and  polling  of  hedges  conduces 
much  to  their  lasting. — Bacon,  NaUtral  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  As  by  giving  votes. 

Polling-,  part.  adj.  Acting  as,  having  the. 
character  of,  one  who  polls  :  (used  in  the 
extract  in  the  sense  of  plundering). 

Neither  can  justice  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness 
amongst  the  briars  and  brambles  of  catching  and 
polling  clerks  and  ministers. — Id. 

Polling-place,  s.  Place  where  votes  are 
taken  at  an  election. 

'  Be  it  so ;  let  all  take  their  chance.  Mr.  Leslie 
we  will  no  longer  detain  you.  Go  back  to  the  pol- 
ling-place—one  of  the  candidates  should  be  present.' 
— Lord  Lytton,  3Iy  Novel,  b.  xii.  ch.  xxxii. 

Poliiwog-.  s.    See  Porwiggle. 
Pollute,  v.  a.    [Lat.  pollutus,  pass.  part,  of 
poltuo  =  defile  ;  pollutio,  -onis.] 

1.  Make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense;  defile, 

Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel. — Numbers,  xviii.  32. 

[They]  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed unto  the  idols  of  Canaan ;  the  land  was  pol- 
luted with  blood. — Psalms,  cvi.  38. 

2.  Taint  with  guilt ;  corrupt. 

Wickedness  hath  exceedingly  polluted  the  whole 
earth. — 2  Esdras,  xv.  0. 

3.  Corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill,  either  moral 
or  physical. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
"With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 

Dryden. 

4.  Pervert  by  pollution. 

Unable  to  transfer 
The  guilt  on  him,  who  made  him  instrument 
Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 
Of  his  creation.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  165. 
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Pollute,  part.  adj.  Polluted. 

Unchaste  and  pollute.  — Martin,  Marriage  of 
Priests,  T.  2.  b. :  1554. 

She  woos  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow  ; 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw. 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  38. 

Polluted,  part.  adj.    Tainted  ;  corrupted  ; 
denied. 

Hot  and  peevish  vows  . . . 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  !i. 

Pollutedly.  adv.    In  a  state  of  pollution. 

Pollutedly  into  the  world  I  came, 
Sad  and  perplex'd  I  lived. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  28  :  1635. 

Polluter,  s.    Defller;  corrupter. 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men, .  . . 
Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoil  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  411. 

Pollution,  s. 

1.  Act  of  defiling. 

The  contrary  to  consecration  is  pollution,  which 
happens  in  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
excommunicated  person  in  the  church. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  State  of  being  denied  ;  defilement. 

Their  strife  pollution  brings 
Upon  the  temple.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  355. 
Polonaise,  s. 

\ .  Robe  or  dress,  adopted  from  tbe  fashion 
of  the  Poles. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that 
of  the  men,  a  simple  polonaise,  or  long  robe  edged 
with  fur. — Guthrie,  Geography,  Poland. 

2.  In  dlusic.     Polish  dance,  consisting  of 

three  crochets  in  a  bar. 
Poit.  s.  [  ?  Lat.  pulto,  pulso  =  beat.]  Thump, 
knock  :  (as  '  A  heavy  polt  on  the  head  '). 
Polt-foot.  s.  [polt,  '  the  notion  of  a  blow 
and  massiveness  being  frequently  con- 
nected.' (Wedgwood.)]  Crooked  foot ; 
foot  in  any  respect  distorted. 

The  women  are  modest ;  shewing  nothing  but 
their  polt-feet,  which  from  their  infancy  are  strait- 
ened ;  so  as  to  make  them  &  la  mode,  many  of  them 
voluntarily  become  lame  and  crippled. — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  A frica 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  376. 

You  come  a  little  too  tardy ;  but  wo  remit  that  to 
your  polt-foot ;  we  know  you  are  lame. — B.Jonson, 
U nderwoods. 

Polt-foot.  adj.    Having  distorted  feet ;  club- 
footed. 

What's  become  of  Venus,  and  the  polt-foot  stink- 
ard her  husband?— P.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Poltroon,  s.   [Yv.poltron;  Italian, poltrone.-] 

Coward ;  nidgit ;  scoundrel. 

Patience  is  for  poltrons. 

Shakespear,  Henry  YI.  Part  III.  i.  1. 

They  that  are  bruised  with  wood  or  lists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltrons. 

Butler,  Uudibras,  ii.  1,  230. 

This  singular  piece  of  behaviour  incensed  Miss 
Hamper  so  much  that  she  cried, '  D— n  your  pitiful 
soul,  you  are  as  arrant  a  poltroon  as  ever  was  drum- 
med out  of  a  regiment.' — Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

Poltroon,  adj.  Base  ;  vile  ;  contemptible. 
Hellish  oaths  and  imprecations;  that  pultroon 
sin,  that  second  part  of  Egyptian  plague  of  frogs, 
and  lice,  and  locusts,  the  basest  that  ever  had  the 
honour  to  blast  a  royal  army.—  Hammond,  Works, 
iv.  521. 

He  is  like  to  bo  mistaken  who  makes  choice  of  a 
covetous  man  for  a  friend,  or  relieth  upon  the  reed 
of  narrow  and  poltron  friendship. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  i.  36. 

Poltroonery,  s.    Cowardice  ;  baseness. 
There's  no  cowardice, 
No  poltroonery  like  urging  why,  wherefore  ; 
But  carry  a  challenge,  die,  and  do  the  thing. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

On  such  grounds  as  these,  what  false  theology 
could  not  perfect,  real  poltronry  would  supply. — 
Bishop  Warburton,  Defence  of  Sermon  xv. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  dastard's  heart 
had  died  within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceal his  poltroonery.  He  had  stood  trembling 
stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor,  while  the  old 
officers  round  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged 
him  to  advance. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxi. 

Poly-.    Prefix  in  composition.    Greek  root 
and  neuter  of  ttoXvq  =  many. 
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Polyacoustic.  adj.  [Gr.  c'ikovotikoc,  from 
cikovu)  =  I  hear.]  Applied  to  instruments 
that  increase  the  volume  of  sound. 
Polyadelphia.  s.  [Gr.  dStXipog  =  brother.] 
Name  as  a  class  in  the  Linnean  system  of 
Botany,  whevein  the  stamens,  by  being 
connected  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
filaments,  are  collected  in  small  bundles, 
fascicles,  or  (figuratively)  brotherhoods, 
more  than  two. 

The  class  polyadelphia  is  exceedingly  small ;  the 
genus  Hypericum  forming  its  most  prominent  fea- 
ture.— lie nslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Phy- 
siological Botany,  §  138. 

Polyadelphous,  adj.  Belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  constituted  by,  the  class 
Polyadelphia. 
Polyander.  s.  [Gr.  tto\vc  =  many  +  an'ip, 
d»>d|DO£  =  man.]  This  is  what  the  Greek  lan- 
guage supplies.  In  Latin,  plures  =  more, 
the  majority,  the  dead,  which  are,  as  such, 
supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
living.  In  Latin  (possibly  its  equivalent  in 
Greek)  ire  ad  plures  =  to  die.  In  Academic 
colloquy,  or  slang,  the  editor  has  heard 
'  He  has  gone  over  to  the  majority,1  as  an 
euphuism  for  '  He  is  dead.'  So  much  for  the 
etymology,  which  is  conjectural,  the  only 
extract  known  to  the  editor  being  the  fol- 
lowing, wherein  the  spelling  is  with  an  i. 
It  translates 

Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  clauditur  in  poliandro, 
Eano  pians  cere  (sic)  Christo  meat  absque  meandro. 
From  the  History  of  Churches  in  England  by 
Thomas  Staveley  ;  2nd  ed. :  1773. 
Famous  king  Ethelbert  lies  here, 

Closed  in  this  poliander ; 
For  hallowing  churches  he  goes  clear 
To  Christ  without  meander. 
Polyandria.  s.    [Gr.  ch'>)p  =  man,  male.] 

1.  In  Botany.  Linnean  class  so  called,  from 
the  number  of  the  stamens  being  more 
than  twelve,  i.e.  indefinite. 

In  icosandria  the  stamens  adhere  to  the  calyx, 
whilst  in  polyandria  they  are  free  from  the  calyx. — 
Hensloio,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiolo- 
gical Botany,  §  138. 

2.  In  Ethnology.  System  of  the  woman 
having  more  husbands  than  one,  i  e.  the 
opposite  to  that  of  Polygamy.  In  the 
extract  the  form  is  wholly  English.  Per- 
haps the  writer,  as  a  botanist,  chose  it 
purposely,  to  distinguish  the  two  senses. 
At  any  rate,  it  well  matches  the  undoubted 
English  form  Polygamy. 

The  Lepcha,  in  morals,  is  far  superior  to  his  Tibet 
and  Bhotan  neighbours, polyandry  being  unknown, 
and  polygamy  rare. — Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Himalayan 
Journal,  ch.  v. 

Polyandries,  adj.    Relating  to  polyandry. 

We  should  on  this  ground  see  no  objection  to  the 
theory  of  Professor  Lassen,  which  assumes  that 
various  periods  of  ancient  Hindu  life  are,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pandavas,  blended  into  one,  did  not  the 
tradition  of  their  polyandric  marriage  with  JJrau- 
padi,  as  we  hold,  throw  a  considerable  doubt  on  it. 
—  Westminster  Review,  April,  1868,  p.  410. 
Polyandrous.  adj.   Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  class  Polyan- 
dria. 

Polyandry,  s.  Union  of  a  woman  in  mar- 
riage with  more  than  one  husband  :  (see 
Polyandria,  2). 
Polyanthus,  s.  [Gr.  avdoc  =  flower.]  In 
Horticulture.  Variety  of  the  common  prim- 
rose, in  which  more  than  one  flower  grows 
on  a  single  stalk.  In  the  extract  spelt  as  a 
Greek  word.  Polyanthes  is  a  widely-dif- 
ferent flower,  viz.  Tube-rose. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first, 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd  dyes. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Poiyarchist.  s.  Advocate  for,  supporter  of, 
the  doctrine  of  Polyarchy. 

However,  though  Plato  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped many  gods,  yet  it  is  undeniably  evident  that 
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he  was  no  poiyarchist,  but  a  monarchist,  orassertor 
of  one  supreme  God. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem, p.  403.  (Rich.) 
Polyarchy,  s.    [Gr.  dp^')  =  government.] 
Rule  of  many.    See  extract. 

Yet  he  [Aristotle]  absolutely  denied  noAv/eotpai/nji' 
and  noAvapxiW,  a  polyarchy,  or  mundane  aristo- 
cracy, that  is,  a  multiplicity  of  first  principles  and 
independent  deities.— Cudworth,  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem, p.  411.  (Rich.) 

Polychrest.  s.  [Gr.  TroXvxpnaToc,  from  xfrla~ 
toq  =  good,  useful.]  In  Old  Chemistry  and 
Medicine.  Term  for  what  serves  for  many 
uses  ;  anything  useful  for  several  purposes ; 
preparation  possessed  of  many  virtues. 

There  is  nothing  necessary  for  life,  which  these 
polychrests  afford  not.— Evelyn,  Sylva,  b.  iv.  §  24. 

As  an  abbreviated  postpositive  adjective  (as 
which  it  probably  originated),  we  have 
sal  polychrest  as  a  name  for  the  sulphate 
of  potass. 

Polychrome,  s.  and  adj.  [Gr.  xpdfia  =  skin, 
complexion,  colour.]  Having  many  co- 
lours. 

Polychromia,  or  Polychromy.  s.  In  Ar- 
chitecture and  Sculpture.  System,  or  art, 
of  Poly  chromic  decoration. 
Polychromic.  adj.  Having  many  colours : 
(applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture). 

It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  Greeks 
habitually  coloured  their  architecture;  the  exterior 
of  their  buildings,  as  well  as  the  interior.  But  that 
they  coloured  their  sculpture  is  not  so  generally 
admitted.  That  the  practice,  however,  of  colouring 
the  statues  was  established  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
most  refined  period  is  quite  certain. . .  .  The  acro- 
lithic  and  chryselephantine  sculpture  was  virtually 
polychromic— Wornum,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Polycoirany.  s.  [Gr.  Koipavln  —  rule  of  a 
KolpavoQ  =  lord,  chief ,  king;  whence  7ro\t>- 
Koipavin,  in  a  well-known  passage  from 
the  Iliad,  the  adoption,  translation,  and 
Anglicising  of  which  has  given  us  the 
word  under  notice.]  Rule  of  many.  Hare  ; 
and  as  such  left  in  the  original  spelling. 

Ovk  ayaObv  TTo\vnoipavLy\,  eis  KOi'payos  eorto, 

Ets  PaaiKevs.  Iliad,  ii.  204. 

And  what  do  you  think  of  this  lawless  poly- 
coiranie'l  That  every  parish  minister  and  his 
eldership  should  be  a  bishop  and  his  consistory.— 
Bishop  Hall,  Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right.  (Rich.) 

Otherwise  there  would  not  be  ets  Koipavot,  one 
prince  or  monarch  over  the  whole ;  but  the  world 
would  be  a  polychcerany,  or  aristocracy  of  gods,  con- 
cluded to  be  an  ill  government.— Cudworth,  Intel- 
lectual System,  p.  411.  (Rich.) 

Polycotyledonous.  adj.  In  Botany.  Having 
more  than  two  cotyledons.  See  Dico- 
tyledonous. 

The  embryos  of  the  Gymnosperms  are  either 
dicotyledonous  ...  or  really  or  apparently  polyco- 
tyledonous, as  in  Pinus,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
seeming  whorl  is  formed  of  two  deeply  divided  coty- 
ledons.— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§301. 

Polydipsia,  s.  [Gr.  Stipog  =  thirst,  thirsti- 
ness.]  In  Medicine.  Malady  consisting 
in  inordinate  and  unnatural  thirst. 

During  his  residence  ...  I  made  trial  of  every 
plan  and  drug  that  I  could  think  of,  for  repressing 
the  unnatural  flux  of  urine. . . .  Some  of  these  cases 
appear  to  depend  upon  excessive  thirst,  arising  from 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  are  apt  to  end  in  phthisis.  M.  Bec- 
querel  has  applied  to  the  disorder  the  title  of  poly- 
dipsia.— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Polyg-amia.  s.    [Gr.  yapioc  =  marriage.] 

1.  In  Botany.  Linnean  class  so  called, 
from  male,  female,  and  bisexual,  or  herm- 
aphrodite flowers  being  borne  on  the  same 
plant. 

In  polygamia  we  have  three  kinds  of  flowers, 
which  may  all,  or  some  only,  be  placed  on  the  same 
plant.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  Botany,  §  139. 

2.  In  Ethnology.  Full  form  of  Poly  gam  y ; 
this  latter  being  the  commoner  word. 

(For  example,  see  Polyandria,  2.) 
Polygamist.       One  who  holds  the  lawful- 
ness of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 
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David  ...  so  great  a  polygamist.— Hammond, 
Works,  i.  592. 

Polygamous,  adj.  Chiefly  in  Botany.  Be- 
longing to,  connected  with,  constituted  by, 
the  class  Polygamia. 

Polygamy,  s.  [Gr.  Tro\vya^'ia,  from  yauoc,= 
marriage.]    Plurality  of  wives. 

They  allow  no  polygamy:  they  have  ordained 
that  none. do  intermarry  or  contract  until  a  month 
be  past  from  their  lirst  interview — Bacon. 

Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of 
Ciod,  than  Mahometism  that  allows  it ;  for  one  man, 
his  having  many  wives  by  law,  signifies  nothing  un- 
less there  were  many  women  to  one  man  in  nature 
also. — Graunt. 
Polyglot,  adj.  [Gr.  TruXi'yXwrrot;,  from  -yXJjr- 
ra  =  tongue.]    Having  many  languages. 

It  was  prudently  forborne  in  our  new  polyglot 
bibles  from  the  emendation  of  it,  lest  the  Romanists 
should  from  thence  have  taken  occasion  to  cavil 
with  our  edition  for  corrupting  their  copy.— Sir  N. 
Knatchbull,  Annotations  upon  some  difficult  Texts 
in  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  ISO. 

Polyglot,  s. 

1.  One  who  understands  many  languages. 

The  polyglot  or  linguist  is  a  learned  man. — 
lloiuell. 

2.  That  which  contains  many  languages. 

The  biblical  apparatus  has  been  much  enriched 
by  the  publication  of  polyglots— Archbishop  Sew- 
come,  On  Translation  of  the  Bible,  p  239. 

Polygon,  s.  [Gr.  yoivia  =  angle.]  Figure  of 
many  angles. 

He  began  with  a  single  line;  he  joined  two  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  ha  advanced  to  triangles  and 
squares,  polygons  and  circles.—  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

Polygonal,  adj.    Having  many  angles. 

The  mutual  pressure  of  cells  .  .  .  converts  the 
spheroidal  into  polygonal  forms.  —  llenfrey.  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  652. 

The  fusiform  cells,  sometimes  termed  '  closters,' 
which  abound  in  the  woody  fibre  of  trees,  vary  in 
breadth,  at  their  thickest  part,  from  the  l-3000th  to 
the  l-200th  of  an  inch.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
owing  to  the  close  packing  and  mutual  compression 
of  these  vesicles,  that  they  assume  a  polygonal  form 
in  the  integral  state  of  the  tissue.  We  may  com- 
pare the  general  appearance  of  this  tissue  to  a  mass 
of  froth,  obtained  by  blowing  bubbles  in  soap  suds 
or  gum  water.  The  bubbles,  by  mutual  pressure, 
assume  a  polygonal  structure  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mass,  but  have  spherical  surfaces  towards  the 
outside.— Henslaw,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and 
Physiological  BUany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §  16. 
Polygony.  s.  Member  of  the  genus  Poly- 
gonum ;  especially  Polygonum  aviculare, 
or  knot-grass.  Hare. 

There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 
Or  panachsea,  or  polygony, 
She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  deare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  5,  32. 

Polygraphy.  s.  [Gr.  ypa<t»)  =  writing  ;  ypafw 
=  I  write.]  Art  of  writing  in  several  un- 
usual manners  of  cipher  ;  deciphering  the 

same.  Hare. 

Such  occult  notes,  stcganography,  polygraphy,  or 
niagnetieal  telling  of  their  minds. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  503. 

Polyhedric.  adj.  Having  many  sides,  or 
facets. 

Polyhedrical.  adj.  Polyhedric. 

The  protuberant  particles  may  be  spherical,  ellip- 
tical, cylindrical,  polyedrical,  and  some  very  irre- 
gular; and  according  to  the  nature  of  these,  and 
the  situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  light  must  be 
variously  affected.— Boyle. 
Polyhedron,  s.    [Gr.  tfyrr  =  seat.]  Object 
having  many  facets  :  (in  the  extract  applied 
to  a  multiplying-glass). 

We  have  instances  wherein  the  same  object  may 
appear  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  to  one  eye, 
without  the  help  of  a  polyedron  or  niultiplying- 
glass.— Eeid,  Inquiry  into  the  human  Mind. 
Polyhedrous.  adj.  Same  as  Polyhedrical. 
A  tubercle  of  a  pale  brown  spar  had  the  exterior 
surface  covered  with  small  polyedrous  crystals,  pel- 
lucid, with  a  cast  of  yellow  —  Woodward. 

Polylogy.  s.  [Gr.  Xo-yoe  =  word.]  Talka- 
tiveness. Mare. 

Many  words  (battology  or  polylogy)  are  signs  of 
a  fool.  —  Granger,  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
p.  115:  1621. 

Polymath,  s.    One  given  to  polymathy. 
Poiymathist.  s.    Polymath  :  (in  the  extract 
applied  to  boohlearning). 
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These  may  be  termed  learned  men,  and  the  more 
behoveful  lor  the  subsistence  of  a  country  than 
those  polymathists  that  stand  poring  all  day  in  a 
corner  upon  a  moth-eaten  author,  and  converse  only 
with  dead  men. — Howell,  Letters,  b.  iii.  letter  viii. 
(Rich.) 

Polymathy.  s.  [Gr.  root  of  ftcivQarm  =  1 
learn;  i-paU-ov  =  l  learned.]  Knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  sciences;  acquaintance 
with  many  different  subjects. 

That  high  and  excellent  learning,  which  men,  for 
the  large  extent  of  it,  call  polymathy,  is  exceedingly 
beholden  to  divinity,  and  not  a  little  to  physick. — 
Hartlib,  Translation  of  Comenius's  Reformation  of' 
Schools,  p.  53  :  1612. 

Polymeric,  adj.  [Gr.  pipac  =  part.]  Having 
the  character  of  polymerism. 

We  must  distinguish  two  cases  of  isomerism  .  .  . 
In  the  lirst,  not  only  are  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  elements  the  same,  but  also  the  absolute  number 
of  atoms  of  each  element,  and  consequently  the 
equivalent,  or  atomic  weights  of  the  compounds. .  .  . 
Such  compounds  are  properly  isomeric.  The  second 
case  of  isomerism  is  that  of  bodies  in  which,  while 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  elements  are  the  same, 
the  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  each  element,  and 
consequently  the  equivalent  or  atomic  weights  of 
the  compounds,  differ.   Such  compounds  are  called 
polymeric— Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry ,  p.  175. 
Polymerism.  s.    In  Chemistry.    Variety  of 
isomerism,  so  called.     See  extract  under 
Polymeric. 

It  is  by  the  assumption  of  compound  radicals  that 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  numerous  cases  of 
isomerism  and  polymerism  which  occur  in  organic 
chemistry. —  Turner,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  679. 
Polyonymy.  s.  [Gr.  ovoua  =  name.]  Descrip- 
tion of  the  same  object  under  many  names. 
The  result  of  this  process  would  be  homonymy 
and  polyonymy ;  by  the  lirst,  objects  originally  quite 
distinct  would  receive  the  same  name;  the  second 
would  furnish  a  vast  number  of  names  to  denote 
the  same  object.   On  these  two  conditions  depends 
the  growth  of  mythology.— Cox,  in  Brando  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  s.  v. 
Metaphor. 

Polyorama.  s.   [Gr.  oon/ia  =  thing  seen,  vi- 
sible object,  sight.]   Word  coined  after  the 
fashion  of  Diorama,  Panorama,  &c,  as 
a  name  of  a  large  painting  representing  a 
variety  of  changing  scenes. 
Polyp,  s.    Polypus,  of  which  it  is  the  Eng- 
lish form  ;  polype,  which  often  occurs  in 
English  writings,  being  the  French. 
The  polype  fish  sits  all  the  winter  long 
Stock-still,  through  sloth. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wilte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  G.  i. 
The  compound  polyps  consist  of  a  mass  of  gelati- 
nous matter,  .  . .  and  of  a  great  number  ot  polyps,  or 
flower-like  mouths,  which  spring  from  the  surface 
of  the  common  body,  and  are  individually  capable 
of  seizing  and  digesting  food,  the  nutriment  thus 
gained  being  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  general  mass.  Although  essentially  similar  in 
their  habits,  the  compound  polyps  present  various 
modifications  of  structure,  which  naturally  causes 
them  to  be  grouped  in  distinct  families.  —  Rymer 
Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  §§119,  120. 

Polyps  are  gelatinous,  oblong,  or  conical  animals, 
with  a  contractile  body  and  intestinal  cavity,  and 
an  oral  aperture  which  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet 
of  arms  or  tentacles.  .  .  .  Reaumur  and  Jussieu 
first  gave  the  name  polyp  to  those  fresh-water  ani- 
mals which  had  been  described  by  Trembley,  and 
which  are  provided  by  a  circlet  of  arms. . . .  Polyps 
are  either  naked,  or  are  provided  with  a  body  more 
or  less  hard  which  they  surround  like  a  bark,  or  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  . . .  The  common  mass  is 
called  the  polypary  or  polypstock. — Translation,  by 
Dr.  W.  Clark,  of  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of 
Zoology. 

Polypary.  s.  [Low  Lat.  polyparium."]  In 
Zoology.  Central,  sustaining,  or  common 
portion  of  a  group  of  polypi ;  polypstock  ; 
polypidom.  (Of  these  three  words  it  is 
probably  the  commonest,  and,  certainly  the 
most  euplionious). 

The  central  mass  or  polypary  [of  the  Aleyonidaf] 
is  entirely  soft,  being  of  a  gelatinous,  or  rather  sub- 
cartilaginous  texture.  .  .  .  The  genus  Alcyonidium 
[is]  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  its  poly- 
pary, or  common  body,  consists  of  two  portions  of 
very  different  consistence,  the  upper  part,  or  trunk, 
being  quite  soft  and  flexible,  while  the  lower  portion 
or  foot  ...  is  of  a  hard  and  solid  texture. — Rymer 
Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  t/te  Animal 
Kingdom,  §§  122-124. 

(See,  also,  under  Polyp.) 
Polypetalous.   adj.     In  Botany.  Having 
many  petals. 
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The  corolla  is  composed  of  all  the  leaf-like  organs 
or  floral  envelopes  situated  between  the  calyx  and 
the  stamens ;  these  are  called  petals,  and  may  exist 
in  one  or  more  circles.  .  .  .  The  petals  are  either  dis- 
tinct, and  then  the  corolla  is  called  polypetalous,  or 
they  are  coherent  more  or  less,  and  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous.  .  . .  Polypetalous  corollas  are  regular 
when  the  petals  are  equal  and  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  the  individual  petals  may  be  themselves 
either  symmetrical  or  oblique,  provided  they  are 
alike.  —  llenfrey.  Elementary  Course  of  Botany, 
§§  177-1S1. 

Polyphagous.  adj.  [Gr.  fdyu)  =  I  eat.]  In 
Zoology.  Feeding  on  different  kinds  of 
aliment. 

Some  larva  of  [insects]  are  polyphagous,  or  feed 
upon  a  variety  of  plants;  amongst  others,  that  of 
the  yellow-tail  moth.—  Kirby  and  Spence,  Entomo- 
logy, vol.  i.  p.  30.    (Ord  MS.) 

Poiyphant.  s.  [  ?]  Musical  instrument  so 
called.  Obsolete. 

The  poiyphant  is  of  a  fiddle  form,  except  the  neck, 
a  hole  instead  being  substituted  for  the  hand.  Bur- 
ney  says  it  is  the  same  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset's 
violin  in  Hawkins ;  the  latter  that  it  was  strung  with 
wire,  and  said  to  have  been  played  upon  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. — Fosbroke,  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities 
Polyphonic,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
polyphonism :   (in  the  extract,  with  its 
second  sense). 

The  barking  crow  [of  British  Columbia]  possesses 
the  most  remarkable  polyphonic  powers.  It  can 
shriek,  laugh,  yell,  shout,  whistle,  scream,  and  bark, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  more  musical 
songster  occupying  attention,  and  is  sure  to  resent 
the  injury  by  an  immediate  intrusion  of  its  own 
husky  voice.— Saturday  Review,  April  11,1868. 

Polyphonism.  s,   [Gr.  <j.u>in)  =  voice,  sound.] 

1.  Multiplicity,  reverberation,  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diminishing  the  sound 
of  his  pistol,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnifying  the 
sound  by  the  polyphonisms  or  repercussions  of  the 
rocks  and  caverns. — Derham. 

2.  Imitation  of  different  sounds. 
Polyphonist.  s.    Imitator  of  a  variety  of 

sounds. 

Poiyphyiious.  adj.  [Gr.  <i  v\\op  =  leaf]  In 
Botany.    Having  many  leaves  ;  specially 
applied  to  the  perianth  of  those  flowers 
where,  from  the  likeness  of  the  whorls 
forming  the  calyx  and  the  corolla,  the  dis- 
tinction between  petal  and  sepal  is  obscure. 
This  perianth  may  be  regular  or  irregular  ...  it 
may  be  poiyphyiious  or  monophyllous. .  .  .  We  have 
a  regular  poiyphyiious  perianth  in  the  tulip  and 
lily;  a  regular  monophyllous  perianth  in  the  heine- 
rocallis,  &c,  a  regular  poiyphyiious  perianth,  with 
unlike  circles  in  Iris,  and  irregular  perianths  in 
zingiberacea;,  orchidacese,  &c,  —  llenfrey,  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Botany. 

Polypidom.  s.  Polypary. 

The  formation  of  polypidoms  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  The  opinion  of  Ellis, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was,  that  they  are  the  result 
solely  of  a  transudation,  or  excretion  of  the  consti- 
tuent matters  from  the  body  of  the  polypes,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  maintained  recently  by 
Lamarck,  and  some  other  naturalists.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  polypidom  is  extravascular 
and  inorganic. .  . .  Linnanis,  Pallas,  and  Raster  op- 
posed Ellis,  and  believed  in  a  vegetative  principle, 
inherent  in  the  polypidom  itself,  so  that  its  growth 
was  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  living 
tenant  ;  and  various  arguments  have  been  brought 
forward  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  which  appear  to 
him  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  .  .  . 
It  seems  probable,  in  fact,  that  neither  theory  will 
explain  the  growth  of  all  polypidoms.— Dr.  Johnson, 
History  of  the  British  Zoophytes. 

Polypode.  s.  Polypody. 

Here  finds  lie  on  an  oake  rheum-purging  polipode. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Polypody,  s.  Native  fern  of  the  genus 
Polypodium. 

Polypody  \s  a  capillary  plant  with  oblong  jagged 
leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  joins  them  to  the 
stalks  running  through  each  division.— Miller,  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 

Polypoid,  adj.  [Gr.  eWijf,  in  composition  = 
like  acoc  =  form,  shape,  appearance,  look.] 
Like  a  polyp. 

These  remarkable  structures  [the  filiferous  cap- 
sules] .  .  .  are  found  to  exist  very  extensively 
throughout  the  entire  group  of  polypoid  organisms. 
— Rymer  Jones,  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  §  176. 

Polypous,  adj.     Having  the  nature  of  a 
polypus  ;  having  many  feet  or  roots. 
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If  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  too  great 
a  force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  polypous  con- 
cretions in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  its  valves  are  apt  to  crow  rigid. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

P oly pragmatical,  adj.  [Gr.  irokviroayiuav  ; 
iroXiHrpayfurriKoe,  from  irpay;  root  of  -pdnmo 
=  1  do,  act.]  Over-busy;  forward;  offi- 
cious :  impertinent. 

Above  all  things  they  hated  such  polypraqmatical 
inquisitors. — Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  15i : 
1G35. 

They  have  been,  and  are,  polypragmalical,  iude- 
fatigably  active,  restless  night  and  day. — Edwards, 
Gangrcena,  p.  G9 :  16  K>. 
Polypragmon.  s.    [Gr.]    Busybody.  Hel- 
lenism ;  rare. 

I  set  aside  some  chirurgeons.  barbers,  apothecaries, 
mountebankes,  and  other  empirickes,  even  to  very 
merchants  who,  to  make  some  profession  of  a  part  of 
physick.  become  meiepolypragmons. —  Times'  Storc- 
liouse.  (Ord  MS.) 
Polypstock.  s.  Polypary. 

(For  example  see  Polyp.) 
Polypus.      s.       [Gr.   iruXuirovc,  from  ttovj, 
ttoSoq  =  foot.] 

1.  In  Zoology.    See  Polyp. 

The  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave; 
llis  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones.  Pope. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Excrescent,  fungus-like 
growth,  from  certain  tissue  (generally 
applied  to  one  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, involving  the  bones  of  the  nose)  : 
extended,  improperly,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  extracts,  to  other  morbid  formations, 
suggesting  the  resemblance  to  an  animal 
polypus. 

Polypus  signifies  any  thing  in  general  with  many 
roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  :  but  it  is 
likewise  applied  to  a  tough  concretion  of  grumous 
blood  in  the  heart  and  arteries.— Quincy. 

The  juices  of  all  austere  vegetables,  which  coagu- 
late the  spittle,  being  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  form  polypuses  in  the  heart. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  tracheal,  bronchial,  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  Ac.  .  .  .  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes  under 
inflammation.  Casts  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
air-tubes  have  .  . .  been  coughed  up  .  .  .  constituting 
wha  t  have  been  very  inaptly  balled  bronchial  polypi. 
— Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  leet.  xi. 

The  first  Dr.  Warren  .  .  .  gives  representations  of 
the  substances  couuhed  up,  which  he  calls  bronchial 
polypi  .  .  .  Mr.  North  .  .  .  possesses  some  beautiful 
figures  of  these  miscalled  polypi.  ...  In  both  cases 
the  expulsion  of  the  so-called  polypi  was  preceded 
by  haemoptysis. — Ibid.  lect.  xlix. 
Poiysepalous.  s.    [see  Petal.]    In  Botany. 
Having  many  sepals,  i.e.  leaves  forming 
the  calyx. 

Cohesion  occurs  in  the  calyx,  producing  what  is 
called  a  monosepalous  (or  gamosepalous)  calyx ; 
also  in  the  corolla  rather  less  frequently,  forming  a 
monopetalous  (or  gamopetalous)  corolla.  With 
these  terms  are  contrasted  poiysepalous  and  poly- 
petalous,  used  to  indicate  that  the  snpals  and  petals 
are  distinct,  i.e.  not  coherent.  .  .  .  The  calyx  is  the 
outermost  circle  of  the  floral  envelopes.  It  is  com- 
posed of  modified  leaves,  called  sepals ;  according  as 
the  sepals  are  distinct  or  coherent,  the  calyx  is 
termed  poiysepalous  (or  dialysepalous),  or  monose- 
palous (or  gamosepalous).  . . .  In  the  poiysepalous 
calyx,  if  the  sepals  are  alike  and  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, the  calyx  is  regular;  if  some  of  the  sepals 
are  larger  than  others  it  becomes  irregular. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §§  155, 
170,  172. 

Polysperm.  s.  [Gr.  <nrtpfia  =  seed.]  Fruit 
containing  many  of  its  seeds. 

All  of  them  easily  raised  of  the  kernels  and  roots, 
which  may  be  got  out  of  their  x>olysperms. — Evelyn, 
Sylca,  b.  ii.  eh.  iii.  §  1. 
Polyspermous.  adj.  Many-seeded. 

Those  plants  are  called  polyspermous  which  have 
more  than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and 
this  without  any  certain  order  or  number. — Quincy, 

Polysyllabic,  adj.  Having  many  syllables ; 
pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

He  would  rather  have  acquiesced  in  this  laxity  of 
the  polysyllabic  termination. —  T.  Warton,  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Thomas  Rowley,  p.  42. 

The  Attakapa  . .  .  has.  for  an  American  language, 
a  monosyllabic  look.  So  has  the  Otomi,  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  Chinese.  So  have  some  of 
the  Athabaskan  tongues.  So  have  some  of  the  Al- 
goukin,  in  certain  vocabularies;  their  congeners 
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being,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  polysyllabic  as  the  Ame- 
rican tongues  in  general. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Ele- 
ments of  Comparative  Philology,  p.  519. 
Polysyllable,  s.    Word  of  many  syllables  : 
(as  opposed  to  monosyllable  and  dissyl- 
lable). 

Your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a  noise  ; 
it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  poly- 
syllables.— Addison. 
Used  adjectivally. 

In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  and  in  each  syllable  to 
which  letter.— Holder. 
Polysyndeton,  s.      [Gr.  7roXu  +  <rui'  =  with  + 
Stroc  =  bound.]     In  Rhetoric.     Figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  series  of  words  which 
might  stand  without  any  conjunction  to 
connect  them  are  connected  throughout 
by  a  series  of  conjunctions ;  its  opposite 
being  Asyndeton,  from  «  =  not.    Thus — 

He  spoke,  he  moved,  he  breathed,  he  felt, 
is  an  asyndeton  ; 

He  spoke,  and  he  moved,  and  he  breathed,  and 
_  he  felt, 

is  a  polysyndeton. 
Polysyntheticism.  s.    In  Philology.  Poly- 

syntlietic  character. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  certain  doc- 
trines concerning  what  is  called  the  general  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  languages  of  the  New 
World;  by  which  we  are  told  that  they  all  agree  in 
grammatical,  though  differing  in  glossarial  detail. 
The  term  expressive  of  the  general  character  is 
poly  synthetic.  .  .  .  There  is  something  in  each  of 
these  processes  which  bears  out  the  term  polysyn- 
aptic. .  .  .  Still,  there  is  polysyntheticism  to  a  cer- 
tain degree — though  much  of  it  is  of  the  gramma- 
rian's making. — Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  Elements  of 
Comparative  Philology,  pp.  519-520. 

Polysynthesis.    s.  Polysyntbeticism, 

than  which  it  is  a  better  word. 
Polysynthetic.  adj.  [Gr.  ovr  =  with,  Ottne  = 
position,  placing.]  Term  applied  to  cer- 
tain languages,  especially  American,  in 
which  a  composition  is  formed  out  of  se- 
veral words  which  is  not  notably  longer 
than  any  of  them ;  the  doctrine  being  that 
apart  only  of  each  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  combination. 

Such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  procedure  of  the 
most  philosophical  glossologists.  They  have  been 
led  to  throw  the  languages  of  the  earth  into  certain 
large  classes  or  families,  according  to  various  kinds 
of  resemblance ;  as  the  Semitic  family ; . . .  the  Indo- 
European  ;  .  .  .  monosyllabic  languages,  .  .  .  the 
polysynthetic  languages,  a  class  including  most  of 
the  North-American  Indian  dialects;  and  others... . 
Other  general  resemblances  and  differences  of  lan- 
guages have  been  marked  by  appropriate  terms: 
thus  August  von  Schlegel  has  denominated  them 
synthetical  and  analytical,  according  as  they  form 
their  conjugations  anil  declensions  by  auxiliary  verbs 
and  prepositions,  or  by  changes  in  the  word  itself: 
and  the  polysynthetic  languages  are  so  named  by  M. 
Duponceau,  in  consequence  of  their  still  more  com- 
plex mode  of  inflexion.—  Whewell,  History  of  Scien- 
tific Ideas,  b.  x.  ch.  ii.  art.  7. 

(See  also  under  Polysyntbeticism.) 

Polytechnic,  adj.  [Gr.  riy(Vr\  =  art.]  Con- 
nected with,  relating  to,  constituted  by, 
giving  instruction  in,  xmany  arts.  (The 
Polytechnic  School,  L'Ecole  polytechnique, 
is  a  well-known  French  institution  for 
teaching;  the  Polytechnic,  the  construc- 
tion being  substantival,  is  a  London  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  art  and  manufactures.) 

Polytheism,  s.  [Gr.  6(oc=God.]  Doctrine 
of  plurality  of  gods. 

The  first  author  of  polytheism,  Orpheus,  did 
plainly  assert  one  supreme  God. — Bishop  StiUiny- 

Jleet. 

Poiytheist.  s.  One  who  holds  plurality  of 
gods. 

Some  authors  have  falsely  made  the  Turks  poly- 
theists. — Duncombe,  Life  of  Hughes. 

The  emperor  indeed  himself,  though  a  poiytheist, 
was  very  little  of  an  idolater;  for  though  he  wished 
to  add  Christ  to  the  number  of  the  Roman  gods,  he  on 
the  other  hand  ordered  that  the  temples  built  in  his 
reign  should  have  no  images  for  worship  :  and  in 
after  ages  it  was  common  to  call  all  temples  without 
statues  Hadrian's  temples.  —  Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  ch.  xiii. 
Polytheistic,  adj.  Holding  plurality  of 
gods 
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In  all  polytheistic  religions,  among  savages,  as 
well  as  in  the  early  ages  of  heathen  antiquity,  it  is 
the  irregular  events  of  nature  only  that  are  ascribed 
to  the  agency  and  power  of  the  gods.— A.Smith,  His- 
tory of  Astronomy,  §  3. 

Was  it  ever  beard  that  polytheism  tolerated  a 
dissent  from  a  polytheistick  establishment  ? — Burke, 
Speech  in  Parliament :  1773. 
Polyzoa.  s.    [Gr.  Z,G>ov  =  animal.]    In  Zoo- 
logy.   N;ime  of  a  class  of  Polypoid  mol- 
lusca.    Bryozoa  is  another  name,  which, 
in  England  at  least,  has  been  superseded 
on  the  score  of  priority  by  the  term  under 
notice.   '  A  Monograph  on  the  Freshwater 
Polyzoa  of  Great  Britain '  is  the  title  of  a 
work  on  the  subject  by  Allman. 

The  polyzoa,  or  ascidian  polypes,  the  Creator  has 
cast  in  the  mould  not  of  the  Radiata,  but  of  the  Mol- 
lusca,  yet  with  such  considerable  variation  as  to 
mark  their  ordinal  distinctness.  .  .  .  The  polyzoa 
never  occur  in  a  separate  and  naked  form,  but  are 
always  placed  within  the  cells  of  a  polypidom  of  a 
calcareous,  membranous,  or  fibro-gelatinous  consis- 
tence. ...  So  many  of  the  polyzoa  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  hermaphroditical,  that  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  they  are  all  so. — Dr.  G.  Johnson,  History 
of  the  British  Zoophytes. 
Pomaceous.  adj.  [Lat.  pomwn  =  apple.] 
Consisting  of  apples. 

Autumn  paints 
Ansonian  hills  with  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests  breathing  sweets. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  56. 

Pomade,  s.  [see  Pomatum.]    Unguent  so 
called. 

To  make  a  sweete  suet,  called  in  Frenche  and 
Italian  pommade,  in  Latin  pomatum.  —  Secrets  of 
Maister  Alexis,  pt.  ii.  fol.  11 :  1502. 
Pomander,  s.  [Fr.  pomme  d'ambre  =  npple  of 
amber.]     Sweet  ball ;  perfumed  ball  or 
powder. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit 
stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander  or  brooch  to 
keep  my  jack  from  fasting.— Shakespear,  Winter's 
Tide,  iv.  3. 

The  sacred  Virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and 
rare, 

Against  infectious  damps  for  pomander  to  wear. 

Drayton. 

They  have  in  physick  use  of  pomander  and  knets 
of  powders  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the 
heart,  and  provoking  of  sleep. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Pomatum,  s.    [Lat.]    Ointment ;  unguent 
for  the  hair,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
hard  and  soft,  originally,  and  sometimes 
now,  partly  made  with  mashed  apples. 
O,  fetch  no  doctors  ;  'twere  but  idle  cost; 
Her  box,  pomatum,  life,  and  all,  are  lost. 

It.  Turner,  Nosce  Teipsum:  1607. 
Pastes  for  the  hands,  pomatums,  lipsalves,  white- 
pots,  beautifying  creams. — Tatler,  no.  245. 

I  gave  him  a  little  pomatum  to  dress  the  scab.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Pomecitron.  s.    Citron  apple. 

Musk-melons,  apricots, 
Limons,  pomecitrons,  and  such  like. 

B.  Jonson,  Yolpone. 
Pome.  s.  [Lat.  potnumJ]  In  Botany.  Fleshy 
or  pulpy  pericarp,  containing  the  seed- 
capsule. 

Pomegranate,    s.     [Lat.   pomum  =  apple  + 
granatum  =  grained ;  from  the  character  of 

its  seeds.] 

1.  Tree  so  called. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark  . .  . 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

The  flower  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  many 
leaves  placed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multifid  flower 
cup  afterward  becomes  a  globular  fruit,  having  a 
thick,  smooth,  brittle  rind,  and  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral cells,  which  contain  oblong  hardy  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  pulp.  —  Miller,  Gardener's 
Dictionary. 

2.  Fruit  of  the  tree. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  the  seed  of  a 
pomegranate. — Peacham,  On  Draiving. 

This  tribe  (Myrtaeea?)  also  affords  most  excellent 
fruits  :  the  guavas  .  .  .  the  rose-apples  .  .  .  the  pome- 
granate, the  rind  of  which  is  also  valuable  for  its 
astringent  properties,  which  cause  it  to  be  used  both 
medicinally  and  for  tanning. — Henfrey ,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany. 
Pomell.  s.   In  Architecture.  Finial. 

Finial  was  anciently  used  for  the  entire  pinnacle. 
...  In  the  Wardrobe  Account,  5  Edw.  I.,  we  find  the 
making  of  a  wooden  pomellum  upon  the  Great  Hall 
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of  Westminster  and  white-washing  it,  and  for  cover-  I 
hip;  with  lead  the  two  new  pomel Is  of  the  two  great 
kitchens,  and  for  six  new  wooden  pomells  brought 
for  the  king's  seat  in  the  Little  Uall.— Glossary  of 
Architecture. 
Pomet.  adj.    ?  Round  and  lofty. 
Both  lordes  and  ladyes 
Leyn  out  yn  pomet  touris, 
To  see  that  sely  tight. 
Lybeaus  Diaconus,  1292.    Cott.  31S.  Calig.  A.  ii., 
as  quoted  in  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Pomewater.  5.    Sort  of  apple. 

Ripe  as  a  pomewater.  —  Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
bour's lost,  iv.  2. 
The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  well-known  pome- 
water, 

And  sundry  other  fruits  of  good,  yet  several,  taste. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xviii. 

Pomiferous.  adj.  [Lat.  pomifer,  from  fero  = 

I  bear.]    In  Botany.    Having  (in  the  way 

of  fruit)  a  Pome. 

All  pomiferous  herbs,  pumpions,  melons,  gourds, 
and  cucumbers,  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
either  endued  with  a  faculty  of  twining  about  others,  ! 
or  with  elaspers  and  tendrils  whereby  they  catch 
hold  of  them. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
tlie  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Other  fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  cooling  viscid 
juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  salt ;  such  are  many 
of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers  and  pom- 
pious. —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

Pommel,  s.  [L.Lat.  pomellus  ;  Fr.pommeau  : 
Italian  porno,  from  Lat.  po mum  =  an  apple.] 

1.  Round  ball  or  knob. 

Like  pommels  round  of  marble  clear, 
Where  azured  veins  well  mixt  appear. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Huram  finished  .  . .  the  two  pillars  and  the  pom-  • 
mels.and  the  chapiters  which  were  on  the  top  of  the 
two  pillars. — 2  Chronicles,  iv.  XI. 

2.  Knob  that  balances   the  blade  of  the 
sword. 

His  chief  enemy  offered  to  deliver  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  in  token  of  yielding. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  whole  nation  now  looked  with  breathless 
anxiety  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of 
peers  was  large.  The  King  himself  was  present. 
The  debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally 
furious.  Some  hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels  of 
swords,  in  a  manner  which  revived  the  recollection 
of  the  stormy  parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  ii. 

3.  Protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  before. 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden,  Pulamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  701. 

Pommel,  v.  a.    See  Pummell. 
Pomp.  s.    [Lat.  pompa  ;  Gr.  Tropin)  —  stately 
procession.] 

1.  Procession  of  splendour  and  ostentation. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  504. 

All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  lieart  ; 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Dryden,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  IT..  33. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  cloathed 
in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  more  beau- 
tiful expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  than  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  1 
t/iumph. — Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  Splendour  ;  pride. 

Take  physick,  pomp. 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
The  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Catechism. 

Pompatic.  adj.    Having  a  pompous  charac- 
ter. 

These  pompatiek,  foolish,  proud,  perverse,  wicked, 
profane  words  ;  these  names  of  singularity,  elation, 
vanity,  blasphemy  j  are  therefore  to  be  rejected. — 
Marrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Pompet.  s.     [Fr.  pompette.J     In  Printing. 
Ball  with  which  formerly  the  pressman 
spread  the  ink  on  the  types. 
Pompholyx.  s.    [Gr.]    See  extract. 

Pompholyx  is  a  white,  light,  and  very  friable  sub- 
stance, found  in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
furnaces  and  to  the  covers  of  the  large  crucibles  in 
which  brass  is  made  either  from  a  mixture  of  copper 
and  lapis  calaminaris,  or  of  copper  and  zink. — Sir 
J.  llill,  Materia  Mcdica. 

Pompion.  s.    [Fr.  pompon.']  Pumpkin. 

They  become  as  dull  as  dormice,  as  flat  and  insipid 
as  pompions. — Goodman,  Winter  Evening's  Confer- 
ence, pt.  i. 

Pompire.   s.     [J  at.   pomum  +  ]>yrus ;  Fr. 
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pomme  +  poire  =  apple  and  pear.]  Sort 
of  pearmain. 
Pomposity,  s.   Ostentatiousness  ;  boastful- 
ness. 

The  worth  of  the  physician  is  to  be  estimated  by 
his  scorn  of  petty  intrigue,  pulling,  and  pomposity. 
— Aikin,  Letters,  ii.  41. 

A  snob  she  is,  as  long  as  she  sets  that  prodigious 
value  upon  herself,  upon  her  name,  upon  her  nut- 
ward  appearance,  and  indulges  in  that  intolerable 
pomposity. —  Thackeray,  Look  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 

Pompous,  adj.    [Fr.  potnpeux.~]    Splendid ; 

mao'nificent ;  grand  ;  showy. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  hypothesis,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  II.  More,  with 
a  copious  and  pompous  eloquence. — Glanville,  On 
the  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

An  inscription  in  the  ancient  way,  plain,  pom- 
pons, yet  modest,  will  be  best. — Pope. 

You  show  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse, 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  23. 

It  was  whispered  that  the  king  did  not  like  the 
new  man  ;  that  his  majesty  thought  him  pompous, 
full  of  pretence,— in  short,  a  fool. — P.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

In  Coleridge's  letters  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  to  see  genuine  talent  struggling  against 
a  pompous  display  of  it. — C.  Lamb,  Letters  to  Man- 
ning. 

Pompously,  ado.    In  a  pompous  manner ; 
magnificently ;  splendidly. 

Whate'ercan  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight.  Dryden. 
Pompousness.  5.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Pompous;    magnificence;  splendour; 
showiness  ;  ostentatiousness. 

The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  by  the  pompousness  of  the 
whole  phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears  in  , 
the  particular  parts. — Addison. 

Pond.  s.    [see  Pound,  as  Pinfold.]    Small  | 
pool  or  lake  of  water ;  basin ;  water  not 
running  or  emitting  any  stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fair  pond,  \ 
whose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all 
the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  shew  of  two  gar-  i 
dens. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Through  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond 
or  pool, 
There  swallow'd  up. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  OH. 
Had  marine  bodies  been  found  in  only  one  place,  ! 
it  might  have  been  suspected  that  t  lie  sea  was,  what 
the  Caspian  is,  a  great  pond  or  lake,  confined  to  one 
part.—  Woodward. 

His  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  105. 
Ponder,  v.  a.   [Lat.  pondcro.]    Weigh  men- 
tally ;  consider;  attend. 

Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart. — Luke,  ii.  19. 

Colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances  sway  the 
ordinary  judgment,  not  fully  pondering  the  matter. 
— Paeon. 

This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  147. 
Intent  he  seem'd, 
And  pondering  future  things  of  woud'rous  weight. 

Dryden. 

Ponder.  v.  ii.    Think  ;  muse. 

Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear, 
Forbid  your  daughters  guzzling  beer.  Swift. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  will  ask  him  still  for  Wednesday,' 
said  Lady  St.  Julians  ;  'and  I  will  write  bim  a  little 
note.  If  society  is  not  his  object,  what  is?' — '  Ay  !' 
said  Egremont,  'there  is  a  gnat  question  for  you 
and  Lady  Firebrace  to  ponder  over.  This  is  a  lesson 
for  you  tine  ladies,  who  think  you  can  govern  the 
world  by  what  you  call  your  social  influences:  ask- 
ing people  once  or  twice  8-year  to  an  inconvenient 
crowd  in  your  house  ;  now  haughtily  smirking,  and 
now  impertinently  staring,  at  them  ;  and  flattering 
yourselves  all  this  time,  that,  to  have  the  occasional 
privilege  of  entering  your  saloons  ...  is  to  be  a  re- 
ward for  great  exertions,  or,  if  necessary,  an  induce- 
ment to  infamous  tergiversation.'  —  B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
With  mi. 

This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Whom  pondering  thus  on  human  miseries, 
When  Venus  saw,  she  with  a  lowly  look, 
Not  free  from  tears,  her  heavenly  sire  bespoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  ofthejEueid,  1.311. 
Ponderable,  adj.    Capable  to  be  weighed ; 
mensurable  by  scales  :  (the  negative  com- 
pound,   Imponderable,    commoner,  at 
least  in  Physics  ;  weight,  or  the  capability 
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of  being  weighed,  being  the  rule  with  the 
objects  of  nature,  Imponderability  the  ex- 
ception). 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet 
the  impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison  com- 
municated not  ponderable.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Ponderal.  adj.    Estimated  by  weight;  dis- 
tinguished from  numeral.  Rare. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease;  but  all  the  while  we  may  suppose  the 
ponderal  drachma  to  have  continued  the  same,  just 
as  it  lias  happened  to  us,  as  well  as  our  neighbours, 
whose  ponderal  libra  remains  as  it  was,  though  the 
nummary  hath  much  decreased. — Arbuthnot,  Ta- 
bles of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
Ponderation.  5.  Act  of  weighing.  Rare. 
He  lays  in  the  scales  with  them  certain  grave 
ponderations,  which,  all  put  together,  will  prove  al- 
most as  weighty  as  the  feather  he  wrote  withal. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  Vie  Married  Clergy,  p.  322. 

While  we  perspire  we  absorb  the  outward  air,  and 
the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by  pondera- 
tion, is  only  the  difference  between  that  and  the  air 
imbibed. — Arbuthnot. 
Ponderer,  s.     One  who  ponders ;  one  who 
weighs  what  is  said  or  spoken. 

The  ponderer  and  shaper  of  his  discourses. — 
Whitloch,  Maimers  of  the  English,  p.  149. 

Ponderingly.  udv.  In  a  pondering  manner  ; 
with  due  estimation. 

The  thriving  of  that  stratasom  of  Jacob's,  the  in- 
vention of  the  peeled  rods,  whereby  he  was  grown 
so  rich,  in  despite  of  Lahan's  malice,  God  will  have 
ponderiugly  considered,  and  imputed  as  an  act  ol 
his  special  interposition  or  provids-ncj    partly  in 
justice  that  the  covetous  Laban  should  not  loo  much 
oppress  him  ;  partly  to  make  good  his  promise  at 
Bethel.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  497. 
Ponderosity,  s   Ponderousness ;  heaviness  : 
(for  which,  at  present,  it  is  a  rhetorical 
equivalent). 

Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 
bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any 
water  it  doth  occupy.— Sir  T.  Broicne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Gold  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable  ductility  and 
ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies. — 
Bay, 

In  the  plural.    Heavy  matters. 

Learned  Dueange  denies  this  fact,  which  the  Ver- 
mandois  genealogists  maintain— the  contests  sport 
amidst  the  ponderosities  of  archreology. —  Sir  F. 
Pa/grave,  History  of  England  and  of  Normandy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
Ponderous,  adj. 

1.  Heavy  ;  weighty. 

The  sepulchre  . . . 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws 
To  east  thee  up  again  !        Shakespear,  Hamlet,  1.  4. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the 
most  ponderous  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of 
other  metals  less  ponderous  and  materiate,  than, 
vice  versa,  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver  ;  both 
which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver. — Bacon. 

His  ponderous  shield  behind  him  cast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  284. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  in- 
scribed eternity,  though  1  threw  in  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance. — Addison. 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undistributed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  according  to 
the  difference  of  it.  any  concretion  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  made  in  such  a  fluid  must  be 
all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  nearer  to  its  basis. — Bt  ntley. 

Whose  ponderous  gate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

'  Talk  to  me  no  more  of  Rome,'  said  he  to  Clodius. 
'Plcasuie  is  too  stately  and  p  nderous  in  those 
mighty  walls:  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  court — 
even  iii  the  Golden  Houseof  Nero,  and  the  incipient 
glories  of  the  palace  of  Titus,  there  is  a  certain  dul- 
ness  of  magnificence— the  eye  aches— the  spirit  is 
wearied;  besides,  my  Clodius,  we  are  discontented 
when  we  compare  the  enormous  luxury  and  wealth 
of  others  with  the  mediocrity  of  our  own  state.  But 
here  we  surrender  ourselves  easily  to  pleasure,  and 
we  have  the  brilliancy  of  luxury  without  the  lassi- 
tude of  its  pomp.'— Lord  Lylton,  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Important ;  momentous. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  sutler  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Forcible ;  strongly  impulsive. 

Imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  living, 
than  things  inanimate ;  and  upon  light  and  subtile 
motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or  ponderous, 
— Bacon. 
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Lab'ring  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more  and  far  superior  force  he  press'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  121. 
Press'd  with  the  ponderous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyss  below. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone. 

Ponderousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Ponderous;  heaviness;  weight;  gravity. 
Sucli  downy  feathers  as  these  will  never  make  up 
the  ponderousness  of  a  mill-stone. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 

The  oil  and  spirit  place  themselves  under  or  above 
one  another,  according  as  their  ponderousness  makes 
them  swim  or  sink.— Boyle. 
Pondweed.  s.    Native  plant  so  called  of  the 
genus  Potamogeton,  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  order  Naiadacese. 

Order,  Naidacea;  or  pondweeds. — Uenfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany. 
Ponent.  adj.    [Italian,  ponente.~]  Western. 
Hare. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce, 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Euros  and  Zephyr.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x  701. 
Poniard,  s.  [Fr. poignard.~]    Dagger;  short 
stabbing  weapon. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  — 
Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented,  in  her  right 
hand  a  naked  poniard. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Poniards  hand  to  hand 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arciie,  iii.  507. 

Poniard,  v.  a.    Stab  with  a  poniard. 

Ponk.  S.  Puck. 

No  let  the  ponke,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches  with  their  charms, 
Ne  let  h  •bgoblins.  names  whose  sense  we  see  not, 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not. 

Spenser ,  Epithalamium. 
[Of  this  word  I  know  not  the  original.  (Dr.  Johnson.) 
It  was  probably  intended,  in  the  passage  cited  as  an 
example,  for  pouke,  the  spirit  anciently  called  puck, 
Robin  Goodlellow,  or  hobgoblin:  puke,  Icelandic 
spectrum. — 1'odd.] 
Pontage.  s.  [Fr. ;  hilt,  pojitafium,  from  pons, 
ponds  =  bridge.]    Duty  paid  for  the  repa- 
ration of  bridges. 

In  right  of  the  church,  they  were  formerly  by  the 
common  law  discharged  from  pontage  and  murage. 
— Ayliffe,  Purer gon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pontiff,   s.      [Fr.  pontife  ;   Lat.  pontifex.~] 
Priest ;  high  priest. 

Livy  relates  that  there  were  found  two  coffins, 
whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Nuina,  and 
the  other  his  books  of  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  pontiffs.— Bacon. 
Now  slain  is  King  Amulius, 
Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 
On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 
Slain  is  the  pontiff  Camera, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom  : 
'  The  children  to  the  Tiber, 
The  mother  to  the  tomb.' 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  The 
Prophecy  of  Capys. 

With  the  definite  article.    Pope;  the  Pope. 

The  then  reigning  pontiff  having  favoured  dnke 
William  in  his  projected  invasion,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity also  of  establishing  his  spiritual  encroach- 
ments.—  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the 
Laivs  of  England. 

Pontine,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,  connected  with,  constituted 
by,  a  pontiff. 

The  Romans,  for  many  ages  trained  up  only  to  a 
military  roughness,  knew  of  learning  little  but  what 
their  twelve  tables,  and  the  pontifick  college  with 
their  augurs  and  flamens,  taught  them  in  religion 
and  law. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

2.  Popish. 

Nor  yet  surceased  with  John's  disastrous  fate 
Pontific  fury.  Shenstone,  Ruined  Abbey. 

Pontifical,  adj. 
1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest. 

You  should  have  made  your  argument  somewhat 
more  probable,  if  you  conld  have  shewed  out  of 
scripture,  that  Moses,  by  his  pontifical  jurisdiction, 
released  those  days  or  any  part  of  them, — Fulke, 
Against  Allen,  p.  451 :  15S0. 
'2.  Popish. 

It  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  a  herald  the  next 
pontifical  attempt,  rather  sending  defiance  than 
publishing  answers. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  pontifical  authority  is  as  much  superiour  to 
the  regal,  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon.— 
Baker, 
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Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the  assembly,  and 
renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Guibert  the  Anti-Hope,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Imperial  arms,  not  fearing  the  judgement  of  the 
great  Eternal  Emperor,  had  filled  Rome  with  every 
kind  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightful 
Pope.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  iv. 

3.  Splendid;  magnificent 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 
My  presence  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

4.  Bridge-building :  (this  sense  is,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  in- 
tended as  an  equivocal  satire  on  popery). 
So  writes  Todd.  It  was  what  Milton  him- 
self might  have  called  a  concetto,  or  con- 
ceit. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wonderous 
art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 

Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  312. 

Pontifical,  s.     Book  containing  rites  and 

ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did  may  be 
seen  in  pontificals,  containing  the  forms  for  conse- 
crations.— South,  Sermons. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated 
without  reliques. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

In  the  plural.    Dress  and  ornaments  of  a 
priest  or  bishop. 

Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  a  mind  to 
assert  his  authority  over  the  abbey,  as  legate  by  office 
of  the  holy  see; — and  was  coining  thither  robed  in 
his  pontificals. — Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  §  6. 
Pontificaiity.  .?.    State  and  government  of 
the  pope  of  Rome  ;  papacy. 

When  the  pontificaiity  was  first  set  up  in  Rome, 
all  nations  from  east  to  west  did  worship  the  pope 
no  otherwise  than  of  old  the  Caesars. — Archbishop 
Usher,  Judgement  on  the  See  of  Rome,  p.  20. 
Pontificate,  s.    [Fr.  pontificat ;  Lat.  ponti- 
ficatus.]    Papacy;  popedom. 

He  turned  hermit,  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.— Addison. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  may  all  re- 
cover themselves  under  the  present  'pontificate,  if 
the  wars  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave. — Id.,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

Of  the  sixteen  popes  who  ruled  during  this  period, 
the  pontificates  of  two,  Paschal  II.  and  Alexan- 
der III.,  occupy  near  forty  years, — Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.i. 
Pontifice.  s.   [see  Pontifical,  4.]  Bridge- 
work  ;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

He, ...  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wond'vous  pontijice,  unhoped 
Met,  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  317. 

Pontificial.  adj.  Popish. 

Such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontificial  writers. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  52. 

Pontifician.  s.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
pope ;  papist.  Hare. 

Many  other  doctors,  both  pontificians  and  of  the 
reformed  church,  maintain,  that  God  sanctified  the 
seventh  day. —  White. 

Many  pontificians  and  we  differ  not  in  this 
point. — Bishop  Muuntagu,  Appeal  to  Caisar,  p.  84. 
Pontifician.  adj.    Pontificial.  Rare. 

The  pontifician  \a.ws.—Bishop>  Hall,  Peacemaker, 
§  12. 

Pontlevis.  5.  [accent  doubtful.]  In  Horse- 
manship. Disorderly  resisting  action  of 
a  horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider,  in 
which  he  rears  up  several  times  running, 
and  rises  up  so  upon  his  hindlegs  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

Pontoon,  s.  [Fr.  ponton ;  this  being  the 
form  in  which  it  is  entered  in  the  previous 
editions  ;  Lat.  pons,  pontis  =  bridge.]  See 
extract. 

Ponton  is  a  floating  bridge  or  invention  to  pass 
over  water  :  it  is  made  of  two  great  boats  placed  at 
some  distance  from  one  another,  both  planked  over, 
as  is  the  interval  between  them,  with  rails  on  their 
sides  :  the  whole  so  strongly  built  as  to  carry  over 
horse  and  cannon.— Military  Dictionary. 

The  Black  Prince  passed  many  a  rivor  without 
the  help  of  pontons— Spectator. 
Pony.  s.    [see  extract  from  Wedgwood. — 
Dr.  Johnson  '  knows  not  the  original  of 
this  word,  unless  it  be  corrupted  from 
puny.'1']    Small  variety  of  horse. 
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Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sacked  by  a  horse, 
But  for  us  to  be  ruined  by  ponies,  still  worse. 

T.  Moore,  Intercepted  Letters. 
\_Pony. — Perhaps  from  Polish  konik,  diminutive  of  kon, 
horse,  to  which  it  answers,  as  English  poll  to  Old 
Norse  kollr,  the  head.  The  Slavonic  nations  were 
great  breeders  of  horses,  and  might  naturally  com- 
municate their  names  to  surrounding  nations,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  word  stud,  for  instance,  which  has 
certainly  been  derived  from  them. —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology.'] 
Used  adjectivally. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  mounted  on  a 
very  knowing  little  cob,  came  galloping  up, exclaim- 
ing, as  he  reached  the  pony  carriage, '  My  dear  Joan, 
I  am  looking  after  you.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  xi. 

Elderly  gentlemen  in  pony  chaises,  quartering 
nervously  to  make  way  for  the  rolling  swiftness, 
had  not  ceased  to  remark  that  times  were  finely 
changed  since  they  used  to  see  the  pack-horses,  and 
hear  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  on  this  very  highway. 
— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical, 
introduction, 
Poodle,  s.    Variety  of  pet  dog  so  called. 

Such  different  groups  are  called  varieties.  Thus 
the  primrose  and  cowslip,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
are  found  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  plant;  the 
poodle  and  the  greyhound  are  well  marked  varieties 
of  the  species  Dog. —  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas,  vol.ii.  p.  133  :  ed.lS58. 

You  have  transacted  your  household  affairs;  you 
have  made  your  purchases ;  you  have  paid  your 
visits ;  you  have  aired  your  poodle  in  the  park. — 
Thackeray,  Book  of  Snubs,  ch.  xxxvii. 

While  we  stood  like  fools 
Embracing,  all  at  once  a  score  of  pugs 
And  poodles  yelled  within,  and  out  they  came 
Trustees,  and  aunts,  and  uncles. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  3Iorris. 
Pool.  s.     [A.S.  p{d ;  Welsh,  pwl.]    Lake  of 
standing  water. 

Moss,  as  it  cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must 
but  slide,  and  not  stand  in  a  pool. — Bacon. 

Sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Masotis.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  76. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  the  pools  of 
blood, 

(Whether  life's  fuel  or  the  body's  food), 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Dr.  Charleton,  29. 

Love  . . .  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  vigour  to  the  pool. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  27. 

After  the  deluge,  we  suppose  the  vallies  and  lower 
grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation  of  the 
water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of  lakes  and 
pools. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city, 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury, 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread  ; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way, 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood, 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 
Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Iloratius,  52. 

Pool.  s.  [Fr.  poulc.~]  Game  at  cards,  in 
which  all  the  stakes,  or  a  certain  reserved 
portion  of  them,  were  taken  by  the  winner. 
Now  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  (e.g. 
in  Pope  Joan),  applied  to  billiards :  (in 
the  first  extract  it  has  both  its  original 
meaning  and  spelling). 

What  say  you  to  apoule  at  comet  at  my  house. — 
Southerne. 

He  talks  French  with  slang  familiarity;  and  he 
and  his  like  quite  people  the  debt-prisons  on  the 
Continent.  He  plays  pool  at  the  billiard-houses, 
and  may  be  seen  engaged  at  cards  and  dominoes  in 
the  forenoon. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxiii. 
Poop.  s.  [Fr.  pouppe ;  Lat.  ptippis!]  Hind- 
most part  of  the  ship. 

Some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping  and 
wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  poop  was  beaten  gold. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii. 2. 
Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  only  lost  a  piece  of 
her  tail  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks,  they 
passed  safe,  only  the  end  of  their  poop  was  bruised. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

He  was  openly  set  upon  the  poop  of  the  galley. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Now  from  his  lofty  poop  he  views  below 
His  camp  encompass'd  and  th'  inclosing  foe. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  364. 
Poop.  v.  a.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  pooped,  when 
it  receives  on  the  poop  the  shock  of  a  high 
and  heavy  sea. 
Poor.  adj.  [Fr.  pauvre ;  from  Lat.  pauper.] 
1.  Not  rich;  indigent;  necessitous;  oppressed 
with  want. 
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Poor  euckoldy  knavo  ...  I  wrong  him  to  call  him 
poor  ;  they  say  he  hath  masses  of  money. — Shake- 
spear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame, 
"Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name ; 
Go  search  it  there,  where  to  he  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  285. 

Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times 
To  bear  no  mem'ry  but  of  poor  rogues'  crimes. 

Harte. 

2.  Trifling ;  narrow ;  of  little  dignity,  force, 
or  value. 

How  poor  are  the  imitations  of  nature  in  common 
course  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great 
judgment ! — Bacon. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice  used  for  delicacy 
to  cool  wine,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  use,  in 
respect  of  other  uses  that  may  bo  made  of  it. — 
Id.,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

When  he  delights  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it  in  other 
men,  he  is  wholly  transformed  from  the  creature 
God  first  made  him  ;  nay,  has  consumed  those  poor 
remainders  of  good  that  the  sin  of  Adam  left  him. — 
South,  Sermons. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a.  poor  plea 
or  apology  at  the  last  day ;  for  it  is  not  for  rapine 
that  men  are  formally  impeached  and  finally  con- 
demned ;  but  I  was  an  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

3.  Paltry ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use. — Bacon. 

And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ends  propound, 

Why  made  he  man,  of  other  creatures,  king ; 
When,  if  he  perish  here,  there  is  not  found 

In  all  the  world  so  poor  and  vile  a  thing? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  marquis,  making  haste  to  Scarborough,  em- 
barked in  a  poor  vessel. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

We  have  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force 
nas  been  raised  by  thoso  who  appeared  openly. — 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Matilda*is  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improving 
their  dress,  that  she  has  some  new  fancy  almost 
every  day  ;  and  leaves  no  ornament  untried,  from 
the  richest  jewel  to  the  poorest  flower.— Law. 

4.  Unimportant. 

To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  a  very  amiable  situation  to  a  person  of 
title.— Swift. 

5.  Unhappy;  uneasy;  pitiable. 

Vext  sailors  curse  the  rain, 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.  Waller. 

Vain  privilege,  poor  women  have  a  tongue ; 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  on  wrong. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

6.  Mean  ;  depressed  ;  low  ;  dejected. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe  that  his 
genius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Octavianus  poor  and  cowardly.— Bacon. 

7.  Dear. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing, 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither  ? 

Prior,  Translation  of  Hadrian's  Address  to 
his  Soul. 

8.  Wretched. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees 
and  councils  he  had  occasion  to  use. — Baker,  Reflec- 
tions upon  Learning. 

9.  Not  good  ;  not  fit  for  any  purpose. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drink- 
ing: I  could  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
entertainment. — Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

10.  Barren;  dry:  (as,  '  A  poor  soil'). 

11.  Lean;  starved;  emaciated. 

Seven  other  kino  came  up  after  them,  poor,  and 
very  ill-favoured,  and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never 
saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness. — Genesis, 
xli.  19. 

Where  juice  wanteth,  the  language  is  thin,  flag- 
ging, poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covering  the  bone. — 
B.  Jonson. 

12.  Without  spirit ;  flaccid. 

The  poor.  Those  who  are  in  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  community ;  those  who  cannot  sub- 
sist but  by  the  charity  of  others  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  ised  with  laxity  for  any  not 
rich. 

From  a  confined  well-managed  store, 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Waller. 

Never  anytime  since  the  reformation  can  shew  so 
many  poor  amongst  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
churchmen,  as  this  particular  time. — Bishop  Sprat, 
Sermons. 

True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  Lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  store ; 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Dry  den,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  54. 
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Has  God  oast  thy  lot  amongst  tlie  poor  of  this 
world,  by  denying  thee  the  plenties  of  this  life,  or 
by  taking  them  away  ?  this  may  be  preventing 
mercy;  for  much  mischief  riches  do  to  the  sons  of 
men. — South,  Sermons. 

Poorjohn.  s.   [two  words.]   Fish  so  called  ; 
hake. 

Red  herrings,  sprats,  poor-John. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p. 06. 

The  ocean  left  so  poor,  that  it  alone 
Could  since  vaunt  wretched  herring  and  poor-john. 

Habington,  Castara,  p.  120. 

The  steward,  as  the  manner  of  the  country  was, 
provided  two  tables  for  their  dinners;  for  those 
that  came  upon  request,  powdered  beef,  and  per- 
haps venison;  for  those  that  came  for  hire,  poor- 
john and  apple-pies. — Sir  J.  Harington,  Brief  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  115. 
Poorly,  adv.    In  a  poor  manner. 

1.  Without  wealth. 

Those  thieves  spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to 
learn  to  live  poorly. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  prosperously  ;  with  little  success. 

if  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain,  it  will  prosper  but  poorly. — Bacon. 

3.  Meanly  ;  without  spirit. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended  :  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 
They  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  lire; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire, 
Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquished  foe. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  eclxxxix. 

4.  Without  dignity. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes, 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies; 
Wrhat  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  ? 

Sir  H.  Wot  ton. 

Poorly,  adj.  Indifferent  in  respect  to  health. 
Colloquial. 

Poorness,  a-.  Attribute  suggested  by  Poor. 

1 .  Poverty  ;  indigence  ;  want. 

If  a  prince  should  complain  of  the  poorness  of  his 
exchequer,  would  ho  be  angry  with  his  merchants 
if  they  brought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bullion?— 2'. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Meanness  ;  lowness  ;  want  of  dignity. 

Such  is  the  poorness  of  some  spirits,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  souls;  they  are  so  nailed  to  the 
earth.  —  Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel, 
p.  19S. 

The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness 
of  language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in 
the  expression. — Addison. 

3.  Narrowness ;  want  of  capacity. 

The  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it 
cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  con- 
templates.— Spectator,  no.  565. 

4.  Sterility;  barrenness. 

The  poorness  of  the  herbs  shews  the  poorness  of 
the  earth,  especially  if  in  colour  more  dark.— Bacon. 

Enquire  the  differences  of  metals  which  contain 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poorness 
or  riches  of  the  metals  in  themselves. — Id. 
Poorspirited.  adj.    Mean  ;  cowardly. 

Mii-van  !  poorspirited  wretch !  thou  hast  deceived 
me.  Dennis. 
Poorspiritedness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Poor  spirit  edj  meanness;  cowardice. 
A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  from  that  meanness  and  poorspiritedness 
that  accompanies  guilt. — South,  Sermons. 

Pooter.  s.    [  ?  ]    Part  of  a  female  dress ; 
bustle  ;  crinoline. 

Heard  you  named, 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  periwigs, 

Masks,  plumes  of  feathers  framed, 
Supporters,  poolers,  fardingales 
Above  the  loins  to  wear  ? 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 

Pop.  s. 

1.  Small  smart  quick  sound. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.— Addison. 

2.  Pistol.  Slang. 

'  But  did  you  find  nothing  worth  taking  which 
escaped  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  road?'— 'Not 
much,  faith,'  said  the  lover ;  '  I  gleaned  a  few  things, 
such  as  a  pair  of  pops,  silver  mounted  (here  they 
are) ;  1  took  them  loaded  from  the  captain  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  money,  together  with  a  gold  watch 
which  he  had  concealed  in  his  breeches.'— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Sweetmeat.  Colloquial. 
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Pop.  v.  n.    Move  enter,  with  a  quick,  sud- 
den, and  unexpected  motion. 
He  that  kill'd  my  king  . . . 
Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Others  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every 
moment,  from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an 
idle  school-boy. — Swift. 

As  he  scratched  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin.    Id.,  Miscellanies. 
With  upon. 

Upon  looking  into  my  mother's  marriage  set- 
tlement, in  order  to  satisfy  myself  and  reader  in 
a  point  necessary  to  be  cleared  up,  before  we  could 
proceed  any  further  in  this  history ; — I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pop  upon  the  very  thing  I  wanted  before 
I  had  read  a  day  and  a  half  straight  forwards.  — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.  xiv. 
Pop.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  unex- 
pectedly. 

That  is  my  brother's  plea, 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a-year. 

Shakespear,  King  John,\.  1. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popt  his 
finger  upon  the  place.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  commonwealth  popped  up  its  head  for  the 
third  time  under  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  then  sunk 
for  ever. — Dryden. 

Did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ?     Prior,  A  Simile. 

Undermine,  zounds !  don't  tease  so.  Interest,  for- 
sooth !  Consider  w  hat  an  enormous  sum  a  thousand 
pounds  is,  for  only  just  popping  a  will  into  the  fire. 
I  won't  be  hurried,  1  tell  you. — And  if  I  had  pupped 
it  into  the  fire,  what  a  pretty  way  I  should  be  in. 
Ah !  you  had  no  such  fool  to  deal  with. — Morton, 
Secrets  worth  Knowing,  iv.  2. 

They  are  rushing  to  and  fro  with  Eau  de  Cologne, 
pocket-handkerchiefs  which  are  all  fringe  and 
cypher,  and  popping  mysterious  cushions  behind 
and  before  and  in  every  available  corner  of  the 
carriage. — Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs. 

2.  Shift. 

Do  you  pop  me  off  with  this  slight  answer? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Noble  Gentleman. 

If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly, 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falsehood. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

3.  Pawn.  Slang. 

Pop  a  question.    Put  one  suddenly. 

Pop-in.  .9.    Drink  so  called. 

My  despair  had  rendered  me  almost  quite  stupi- 
fied,  when  I  was  one  day  told,  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  see  me  at  a  certain  public-house,  whither 
immediately  I  repaired  ;  and  was  introduced  to  one 
Mr.  Launcelot  Crab,  a  surgeon  in  town,  who  was 
engaged  with  two  more  in  drinking  a  liquor  called 
pop-in,  composed  by  mixing  a  quartern  of  brandy 
with  a  quart  of  small  beer. — Smollett,  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, ch.  vii. 

Pop.  adv.    Suddenly  ;  unexpectedly. 

Into  that  bush 
Pop  goes  his  pate,  and  all  his  fare  is  comb  d  over. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 
It  fell  nut  unexpected— pop  on  a  sudden  ;  like  the 
going  off  of  a  field- piece,  or  an  alderman  in  an  apo- 
plexy.—(V.  Colman  the  younger,  The  Poor  Gentle- 
man, i.  1. 

Pope.  .s'.    [Lat.  papa;  Gr.  Trdinrai;.] 

1.  Bishop  of  Rome. 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge;  and  hero 
Before  you  al',  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness, 
And  to  be  judged  by  him, 

Shakespear.  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by  those 
that  t  hus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that  were  in  arms 
against  it ;  upon  this  score,  the  pope  has  done  her 
more  harm  than  the  Turk. — Dr.  U.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

2.  Effijry  of  the  pope. 

To  town  he  comes,  completes  the  nation's  hope, 
And  heads  the  bold  train-bands,  and  burns  a.  pope. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  213. 

Pope.  s.    [?]    Native  fish  so  called  ;  ruffe. 
A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruffe,  is  like  a  pearch  for 
shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than  a  gudgeon  :  an 
excellent  fish  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  spawns  in 
April. — /-  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 
Pope-joan.  s.    Game  at  cards  so  called. 
Tune  was,  when  prudent  dames  would  stay 
Till  Christmas  holidays  to  see  a  play, 
And  met  at  cards,  at  that  glad  time  alone. 
In  friendly  setts  of  loo  or  cheap  pope-joan. 

Jenner,  Eclogues,  ii. 
Popedom,  s.-    Papacy  ;  papal  dignity. 
That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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POPELING  1 
POPULARLY J 

Popeiing-.  s.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope  ; 
papalin. 

The  pope  and  popelings  shall  not  grease  them- 
selves 

With  gold,  and  groats,  that  are  the  soldiers'  due. 

Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  :  1611. 
Popery,  s.  Religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Popery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, 1  look  upon  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of 
Chris  tiani  ty. — Swift. 
Popeseye.  s.    Gland  surrounded  with  fat  in 

the  middle  of  a  leg  of  mutton. 
Popgun,  s.    Gun  with  which  children  play, 
that  only  makes  a  noise ;  potgun  :  (used 
adjectivally  in  the  extract). 

Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  this 
popgun  artillery  of  tea  and  coffee.—  Clieyne. 
Popinjay,  s.    [Dutch,  pap  eg  ay  ;  Spanish, 
papugayo.~\ 

1.  Parrot. 

Young  popinjays  learn  quickly  to  speak. — As- 
cham. 

The  great  red  and  blue  parrot ;  there  are  of  those 
greater,  the  middlemost  called  popinjays,  and  the 
lesser  called  perroquets. — Grew,  Museum. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lanark  was  holding 
the  wappen-schaw  of  a  wild  district  called  the  Up- 
per Ward  of  Clydesdale  .  .  .  on  the.  morning  of  the 
5th  of  May,  107'.',  when  our  narrative  commences. 
When  the  musters  had  been  made,  and  duly  re- 
ported, the  young  men,  as  was  usual,  were  to  mix  in 
various  sports,  of  which  the  chief  was  to  shoot  at 
the  popinjay,  an  ancient  game  formerly  practised 
with  archery,  but  at  this  period  with  fire-arms. 
This  was  the  figure  of  a  bird,  decked  with  party- 
coloured  feathers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  popinjay  or 
parrot.  It  was  suspended  to  a  pole,  and  served  for 
a  mark  at  which  the  competitors  discharged  their 
fusees  and  carabines  in  rotation,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  seventy  paces.  He  whose  ball  brought 
down  the  mark,  held  the  proud  title  of  captain  of 
the  popinjay  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  was 
usually  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  most  reputable 
change-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  even- 
ing was  closed  with  conviviality,  conducted  under 
his  auspices,  and,  if  he  was  able  to  sustain  it,  at  his 
expense. .  .  .  The  festival  of  the  popinjay  is  still,  I 
believe,  practised  at  Maybole  in  Ayrshire.— (Sir  W. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  eh,  ii.  and  note. 

'  Is  it  not  more  seemly,'  said  the  Grand  Master, 
'to  see  this  Damian,  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
Christian  humility,  thus  appear  with  reverend 
silence  before  his  Superior,  than  but  two  days  since, 
when  the  fond  fool  was  decked  in  a  painted  coat, 
and  jangling  as  pert  and  as  proud  as  any  popinjay  1 ' 
— Id.,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  ?  Woodpecker  ;  ?jay.  The  extract  makes 
it  the  former  ;  an  ornithologist  might  dis- 
pute it,  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  com- 
mon woodpecker's  head  being  red.  The  bird 
probably  meant  was  the  Hoopoe  (Epops). 

Terpsichore  would  be  expressed,  upon  her  head  a 
coronet  of  those  green  feathers  of  the  popinjay,  in 
token  of  that  victory  which  the  muses  got  of  the 
daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  turned  into  popin- 
jays or  woodpeckers. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

3.  Trifling,  chattering,  fop. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with1  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  by  a  popinjay, 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Popish,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  or 
peculiar  to,  popery. 

In  this  sense,  as  they  affirm,  so  we  deny,  that 
whatsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  know  thou  art  religious 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 
Popishly.  adv.    In  a  popish  manner ;  with 
a  tendency  to  popery. 

She  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  enemies,  and 
entirely  broke  the  whole  force  of  that  party  among 
her  subjects,  which  was  popishly  affected.— Addison, 
Freeholder. 

A  friend  in  Ireland, popishly  speaking,  I  believe 
constantly  well  disposed  towards  me. — Pope,  Letter 
to  Swift. 

Poplar,  s.  [Fr.  peuplier  ;  Lat.  populus.'] 
Native  tree  so  called. 

Po  is  drawn  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  with  a  garland 
of  poplar  upon  his  head.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

All  he  described  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
And  as  he  raised  his  verse,  the  poplars  seem'd  to 
rise.  Lord  Roscommon. 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  wat'ry  ground 
Raised  high  the  head. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
The  leaves  of  the  poplar  are  broad,  and  for  the 
most  part  angular :  the  male  trees  produce  amenta- 
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ceous  flowers,  which  have  many  little  leaves  and 
apices,  but  are  barren :  the  female  trees  produce 
membranous  pods,  which  open  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining many  seeds,  which  have  a  large  quantity  of 
down  adhering  to  them,  and  are  collected  into 
spikes. — Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

The  willows  and  poplars  belong  to  temperate  and 
cold  regions.  .  .  .  Populus  nigra  is  the  common  black 
poplar,  of  which  the  Lombardy  poplars  appear  to 
be  a  fastigiate  variety  j  Populus  tremula  is  the 
aspen  :  Populus  alba  is  the  abele.  or  white  poplar. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Poplin,  s.  Kind  of  stuff  made  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  of  silk  and  worsted  : 
(used  adjectivally). 

Simpering  Chinese  mandarins  and  ladies,  with 
fans,  and  topknots,  and  poplin  gowns,  and  pearl 
necklaces,  and  small  feet,  seemed  strangely  out  of 
place.  —  G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Paintings,  The  Sliip- 
Chandler. 

Popliteal,  adj.  [Lat.  poples,  -itis -Vwcc] 
Connected  with,  relating  to,  the  knee. 

A  double  sound  may  be  audible  in.anenrisms  very 
distant  from  the  heart.  ...  I  can  account  in  no  other 
way  for  the  second  sound,  heard  by  myself  and  by 
many  others,  in  a  popliteal  aneurism. — Sir  T.  Wat- 
son, Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  lect.  lxii. 
Poppet,  s.  Puppet ;  doll :  (term  of  endear- 
ment). 

He  writ. '  The  Wonder  of  all  Wonders  : ' 
He  writ,  '  The  Blunder  of  all  Blunders  ;' 
He  writ,  '  A  Merry  Farce  for  Poppet,' 
Taught  actors  how  to  squeak  and  hop  it.  Swift. 
Popping-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who  pops. 

A  boat  was  sunk  and  all  the  folk  drowned,  saving 
one  only  woman,  that  in  her  first  popping  up  again, 
which  most  living  things  accustom,  espied  t  he  boat 
risen  likewise,  and  floating  by  her,  got  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  sat  astride  upon  one  of  its  sides. — Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

1  started  at  his  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly. — 
Addison. 

Poppy,  s.    [A.S.  popig  ;  Lat.  papaver.~\ 
For  flax  and  oats  will  burn  the  tender  field, 
And  sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.114. 
Dr.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  mistake,  in  the  re- 
flections he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the,  sleeping 
Cupid  with  poppy  in  his  hands. — Addison,  Travels 
in  Italy. 

And  pale  Nymphaea  with  her  clay-cold  breath  ; 
And  poppies,  which  suborn  the  sleep  of  death. 

II  arte. 

Of  these  [poppies']  are  eighteen  species :  some 
sort  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use ;  and  some  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  plant  whence  opium  is  produced. — 
Miller,  Gardener's  Dictionary. 

Taking  the  common  poppies  as  types  of  this  order 
[the  PapaveraceceJ,  we  find  a  marked  distinction 
from  Banunculacese  in  the  dimerous  calyx,  the  con- 
fluent carpels,  and  the  milky  juice. . . .  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  the  opium  poppy,  is  the  most  important 
plant  of  the  order,  the  opium  consisting  of  the  dried 
milky  juice,  obtained  from  the  unripe  capsules. .  . . 
Glaucium  luteum,  the  yellow  horned  poppy,  grows 
on  our  seashores. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
liotany. 

Poppy-head.  s.  [?]  In  Architecture.  See  ex- 
tract, which  will  show  that,  etymologicall y, 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  flower. 

Poppies,  poppy,  poppy-head  [is]  an  elevated  or- 
nament often  used  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  ends, 
or  elbows,  which  terminate  seats,  etc.,  in  churches. 
They  are  sometimes  merely  cut  into  plain  fleurs  de 
lis  or  other  simple  forms,  with  the  edges  chamfered 
or  slightly  hollowed,  but  are  frequently  carved  with 
leaves,  like  finials,  and  in  rich  work  are  sculptured 
into  animals  and  figures,  and  are  often  extremely 
elaborate.  No  exam  ides  are  known  t  o  exist  of  earlier 
date  than  the  Decorated  style,  and  but  few  so  early  ; 
of  Perpendicular  date  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
very  numerous  churches,  especially  in  the  cathedrals 
and  old  abbey  churches. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 
Popshop,  s.  Pawnbroker's  office.  Slang. 
Populace,  s.  [Fr.  populace,  from  Lat.  po- 
pulus.]   Vulgar ;  multitude. 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  subdued  all  com- 
petitors, began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
lace, to  chuse  themselves  a  master. — Swift. 

The  people  !— there's  no  people,  you  well  know  it, 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a,  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 
May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse 
you, 

Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

Byron,  The  Two  Foscari,\.\. 

Populacy.  s.  Populace. 

When  he  thinks  one  monarch's  lust  too  mild  a 
regiment,  he  can  let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin 
upon  the  soul. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Popular,  adj.  [Fr.  populaire  ;  Lat.  popu- 
lar is.] 
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1.  Vulgar;  plebeian. 

Mix  yourself  still  with  such  as  flourish  in  the 
spring  of  the  fashion,  audnre  least  popular:  study 
their  carriage  and  behaviour  in  all.  —  B.  Jonson, 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

The  emmet  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  488. 

•2.  Suitable  to  the  common  people  ;  familiar ; 
not  critical. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  were  too  speculative  a  depth  for  a  popular  ser- 
mon.— Hammond,  Sermons,  serm.  xviii. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people  ;  pleasing  to  the 
people. 

It  might  have  been  more  popular  and  plausible 
to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent 
in  extolling  the  force  of  laws. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Such  as  were  popular. 
And  well-deserving,  were  advanced  by  grace. 

Daniel. 

The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Rupert 
put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  popular 
change. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

The  danger  to  the  State  which  might  arise  from 
our  cousin's  wealth,  his  alleged  abilities — (abilities ! 
bah  !) — and  his  popular  name,  deferred  any  decision 
on  the  point. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

Inductive  science,  which  always  gives  the  first 
place  to  facts,  is  essentially  popular,  and  lias  on  its 
side  those  innumerable  person's  who  will  not  listen 
to  the  more  refined  and  subtle  teachings  of  deduc- 
tive science.  —  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

4.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 

A  popular  man  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a 
prostitute  to  common  fame  and  to  the  people. — 
Dryden. 

His  virtues  have  undone  his  country; 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.   Addison,  Cato. 

5.  Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  populace  : 
(as,  '  A  popular  distemper'). 

Popularity,  s. 

1.  Graciousness  among  the  people;  state  of 
being  favoured  by  the  people. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour:  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause ;  the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny. 
— Bacon. 

Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affecta- 
tion of  popidarity. — Dryden. 

Admire  we  then  . . . 
Or  popularity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.i.  ep.  vi. 

He  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factious  and  cabals, 
nor  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flatterers 
might  represent  as  popularity. — Swift. 

The  history  of  literature  attests,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  power  of  expression  is  a  surer  pre- 
servative of  (.1  writer's  popidarity  than  even  strength 
of  thought  itself ;  that  a  book  in  which  the  former 
exists  in  a  remarkable  degree  is  almost  sure  to  live, 
even  if  it  should  have  very  little  else  to  recommend 
it. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305. 

Although  the  truth  or  good  sense  of  his  criticism 
may  have  done  something  at  first  to  bring  him  into 
notice,  it  was  to  attractions  of  another  sort  that  he 
[Dr.  Wolcot,  i.e.  Peter  Pindar]  owed  his  pojnUarity. 
— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

'  Entre-nous,  inoii  cher,  I  care  not  a  stiver  for  po- 
pularity ;  and  as  to  suspicion,  who  is  he  that  can 
escape  from  the  calumny  of  the  envious? — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  concep- 
tions ;  what  affects  the  vulgar. 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  solid 
reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  colours, 
popularities,  and  circumstances  which  sway  the 
ordinary  judgement. — Bacon. 

Popularize,  v.  a.    Make  popular. 

For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize  the  views 
which  he  put  forward. — Buckle,  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,  vol.i.  ch.  viii. 

Locke's  famous  Essay  was  the  first  work,  perhaps 
in  any  language,  which  professedly  or  systematically 
attempted  to  popularise  metaphysical  philosophy. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
Popularly,  adv.    In  a  popular  manner. 

1 .  So  as  to  please  the  crowd. 

The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride ; 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arciie,  iii.  687. 
Influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularly  kill. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  67. 

2.  According  to  vulgar  conception. 

Nor  can  we  excuse  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if 
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we  only  bestow  those  commendatory  conceits  which 
popularly  set  forth  the  eminency  thereof. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  place  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  po- 
pularly reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  eh.  iii. 
Populate,  v.  n.    Breed  people  .  (the  nega- 
tive Depopulate  commoner). 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations. — Bacon,  Essays. 
Population,  s.  State  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

The  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should  maintain  them  ; 
neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by 
number;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend  more 
and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a 
greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather  more. — 
Bacon. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  an  '  Essay  on  Population,'  written 
and  published  in  1798,  in  answer  to  a  work  of  Mr. 
Godwin's  entitled  '  Political  Justice,'  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  discover  and  expound  the 
principles  on  which  the  growth  of  population  is 
effected,  and  of  having  shown  that  the  policy  hither- 
to pursued  of  encouraging  early  marriages  among 
the  working'classes  was  unwise  and  dangerous. . .  . 
Mr.  Malthus  stated  his  theory  in  the  following  for- 
mula. Population  increases  in  a  geometrical,  food 
in  an  arithmetical,  ratio.  The  children  of  one  gene- 
ration are  the  parents  of  the  next,  and  the  number 
of  persons  born  of  each  marriage  being  on  an 
average  double  or  treble  the  number  of  the  parents, 
the  growth  of  population  would,  if  unchecked,  go 
on  according  to  the  progression  of  2,  4, 16,  &c.  In- 
creased quantities,  however,  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  can  be  attained  only  by  increased  labour.  Thus, 
were  there  no  external  checks,  population  would  | 
soon  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  these  ' 
checks  Mr.  Malthus  found  to  be  vice,  misery,  and 
moral  restraint.  ...  It  is  alleged  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  population  increases  most 
rapidly,  at  any  rate  where  the  births  are  in  great 
excess,  are  those  rather  of  hardship  than  of  plenty  ; 
and  this  so  remarkably,  that  Mr.  Doubleday  has 
made  it  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  population  .  . . 
in  which  the  leading  feature  is  that  human  beings 
are  more  fertile  when,  as  in  late  marriages,  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  represented  in  their  offspring,  be- 
cause they  are  near  the  time  in  which  the  repro- 
ductive functions  cease.— Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'Well,  Mr.  Franklin,  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  po- 
pulation returns  of  this  country  are  very  instruc- 
tive reading. ...  I  speak  of  the  annual  arrival  of  1 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  strangers  in  j 
this  island.  How  will  you  feed  them  ?  How  will 
■you  clothe  them  ?  How  will  you  house  them  ?  They 
nave  given  up  butcher's  meat ;  must  they  give  up 
bread  ?  And  as  for  raiment  and  shelter,  the  rags  of 
the  kingdom  are  exhausted,  and  your  sinks  and 
cellars  already  swarm  like  rabbit  warrens.  .  .  .  Why, 
go  to  your  history — you're  a  scholar — and  see  the 
fall  of'the  great  Roman  empire — what  was  that  ? 
Every  now  and  then,  there  came  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  strangers  out  of  the  forests,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  and  rivers.  They  come  to  us 
every  year,  and  in  greater  numbers.  What  are  your 
invasions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  your  Goths  and 
Visigoths,  your  Lombards  and  Huns,  to  onr  popu- 
lation returns  ! ' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  xvi. 

Populosity.  s.  Populousness  ;  multitude  of 
people.  Rare. 

How  it  conduceth  unto  populosity  we  shall  make 
but  little  doubt ;  there  are  causes  of  nuraerosity 
in  any  species.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Populous,  adj.  Full  of  people ;  numerously 
inhabited. 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heav'nly  company. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
Far  the  greater  part  have  kept 
Their  station  ;  heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  145. 

Populousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Populous;  state  of  abounding  with 
people. 

The  German  adventurers  in  number  answered  not 
the  largeness  and  populousness  of  their  country. — 
Puller,  Holy  War,  p.  19. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  poptdousness  of  this  re- 
gion, with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  go- 
verned.— Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

Porbeagle,  s.    See  Por wiggle. 

Porcelain,  s.  [Fr.  porcelaine  ;  Italian,  por- 
cellana.  See  extract  from  Ure  under 
Pottery.]  China;  china  ware;  fine 
dishes,  of  a  middle  nature  between  earth 
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and  glass,  and  therefore  semi-pellucid : 
(often  used  adjectivally'). 

We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porcelain. — 
Bacon. 

We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning  por- 
celain or  china  dishes ;  that  according  to  common 
belief  they  are  made  of  earth  which  lieth  in  prepa- 
ration about  a  hundred  years  under  ground. — Sir  T. 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

These  look  like  the  workmanship  of  heav'n: 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
And  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
The  fine  materials  made  it  weak ; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break. 

Id.,  Epistles,  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  120. 
Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is 
fine  grained,  compact,  very  hard,  and  faintly  trans- 
lucid;  and  whose  biscuit  softens  slightly  in  the 
kiln.  Its  ordinary  whiteness  cannot  form  a  definite 
character,  since  there  are  porcelain  pastes  variously 
coloured.  There  are  two  species  of  porcelain  very 
different  in  their  nature,  the  essential  properties  of 
which  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  establish  ;  the  one 
is  called  hard,  and  the  other  tender;  important  dis- 
tinctions, the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced  great 
confusion  into  many  treatises  on  this  elegant  manu- 
facture. Hard  porcelain  is  essentially  composed, 
first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some  silica,  in- 
fusible, and  preserving  its  whiteness  in  a  strong 
heat ;  this  is  almost  always  a  true  kaolin ;  secondly, 
of  a  Hue, -consisting  of  silica  and  lime,  composing  a 
quartzose  felspar  rock,  called  pe-tun-tze.  The  glaze 
of  this  porcelain,  likewise  earthy,  admits  of  no 
metallic  substance  of  alkali.  Tender  porcelain, 
styled  also  vitreous  porcelain,  has  no  relation  with 
the  preceding  in  its  composition  ;  it  always  consists 
of  a  vitreous  frit,  rendered  opaque  and  less  fusible 
by  the  addition  of  a  calcareous  or  marly  clay.  Its 
glaze  is  an  artificial  glass  or  crystal,  into  which 
silica,  alkalis,  and  lead  enter. —  lire.  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  3Iines,  Pottery. 

Porch,  s.  [Fr.  porche ;  Lat.  porticas.~]  Roof 
supported  by  pillars  before  a  door ;  portico; 
covered  walk. 

Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the 
doors  of  the  parlour  upon  him,  and  locked  them. — 
Judges,  iii.  23. 

All  this  done, 
Repair  to  Poinpey'sjwrc/j,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Shakespear,  Julius  C&sar,  i.  3. 
Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free, 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay. 

B.  Jonson. 

But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horatius. 
Porcine,  adj.    [Lat.  porcinus.~\   Like  a  hog. 
Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine, 
porcine. — Bishop  Gauden,  Life  of  Bishop  Brown- 
rigg,  p.  2:16  :  1660. 

His  large  porcine  cheeks,  round  twinkling  eyes, 
and  thumbs  habitually  twirling,  expressed  a  concen- 
trated effort  not  to  get  into  trouble,  and  to  speak 
every  one  fair  except  when  they  were  safe  out  of 
hearing.— George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  ch.xx. 

The  Solidungular  variety  of  the  common  pig  is 
more  like  the  horse  than  other  swine ;  do  we  hence 
infer,  that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is 
less  porcine,  or  more  like  that  of  the  horse,  than  I 
that  of  other  pigs.— Lawrence,  Lectures.  (Ord  MS.) 
Porcupine,  s.  [Italian,  porco  =  pig  +  spinosol 
=  thorny.]    In  Zoology.    Member  of  the 
genus  Hystrix,  having  movable  spines  in- 
termixed with  the  ordinary  hair. 

This  stubborn  Cade 
Fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Long-bearded  comets  stick 
Like  flaming  porcupines  to  their  left  sides, 
As  they  would  shoot  their  quills  into  their  hearts. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus,  ii.  1. 
By  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa's  side  were 
the  glaring  cat-a-mountain  and  the  quill-darting 
porcupine.— Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Porcupine-wood.  s.    See  extract. 

The  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  palms  is  hard,  durable, 
and  handsome  porcupine-wood.  —  Henfrey,  Ele- 
moitary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pore.  s.    [Fr. ;  Gr.  nopoc,  from  trupiu  =  pass 

through.] 
1.  Passage  for  perspiration  ;  spiracle. 

Witches,  carving  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies,  by  ointments  and 
anointing  themselves  all  over,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  think,  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do  all, 
if  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  ex- 
tremely.— Bacon. 


Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonis/es,  93. 
Pores  are  small  interstices  between  the  particles 
of  matter  which  constitute  every  body,  or  between 
certain  aggregates  or  combinations  of  them.  — 
Quincy. 

From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  i. 

2.  In  Physics.  Small  insterstitial  free  space 
between  the  particles  of  which  any  (all) 
bodies  are  composed,  permeable  to  gases 
and  fluids,  though  often  invisible  under 
the  highest  magnifying  powers. 

The  original  membrane  of  a  newly-formed  cell  is, 
as  far  as  our  means  of  perceiving  reach,  a  homo- 
geneous layer  of  substance,  the  porous  nature  of 
which  is  only  to  be  concluded  from  the  fact  of  its 
permeability,  no  visible  pores  being  revealed  by  the 
most  perfect  microscopes  we  possess. — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Pore.  v.  a.   Look  with  great  intenseness  and 
care  ;  examine  with  great  attention  :  (with 
on  and  over;  by  the  older  writers  the 
former,  at  present  the  latter,  preposition 
is  most  used). 

All  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain, 
Which  with  pain  purchased,  doth  inherit  pain; 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  i.  1. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile ; 
The  subject  new  :  it  walk'd  the  town  awhile, 
Numbering  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  pored  on. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  xi.  1. 

The  eye  grows  weary,  with  poring  perpetually  on 
the  same  thing. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufres- 
noy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Lei  him  with  pedants  hunt  for  praise  in  books, 
Pore  out  his  life  amongst  the  lazy  gownmen. 

Rowe. 

He  hath  been  poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  Martyrs, 
that  he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary. — Swift. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry, to  shew  that  they  understand  men  and 
manners,  and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old  un- 
fashionable books. — Id. 
Pore.  i'.  n.  Examine. 

With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  antiquarians  pore, 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.  Pope. 
Poreblind.  adj.  Purblind. 

Poreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer  light,  and 
likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near  at  hand  than 
those  that  are  not  poreblind,  and  can  read  and  write 
smaller  letters  ;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in  those 
that  are  poreblind  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in 
others,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth 
them. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Thy  grov'ling  mind,  and  moping  poreblind  eye, 
The  worth  or  weakness  never  can  descry 
Of  my  large-winged  Muse. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Poems,  p.  320 :  1647. 

Porifera.  s.  [Lat.  porus  +  fero  =  I  bear.]  In 
Zoology.  Name  given  to  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  Sponges. 
Poriness.  s.  Condition  resulting  from 
abundance  of  pores;  porousness:  (Poro- 
sity commoner). 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan  above 
the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  poriness  of  the 
bone  below. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Porism.  s.  [Gr.  -abpiayta  =  supply,  ways  and 
means.]    In  Geometry. 

1.  Corollary. 

2.  Proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of 
finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  a 
certain  problem  capable  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  solutions. 

There  was  another  subject,  that  of  porisms,  the 
most  intricate  and  enigmatical  of  anything  in  an- 
cient geometry.  ...  A  treatise  in  three  books,  which 
Euclid  had  composed  on  porisms,  was  lost,  and  all 
that  remained  concerning  them  was  an  abstract  of 
that  treatise  ...  by  Pappus. ...  It  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  injuries  of  time,  that  all  which  we 
can  immediately  learn  from  it  is  that  the  ancients 
. . .  regarded  . .  .poriims  as  a  very  important  part 
of  their  analysis. . . .  Fermat  had  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  porisms,  and  not  altogether 
without  success. . . .  This  did  not  deter  Dr.  Simson 
from  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  same  subject, 
which  he  appears  to  have  done  very  early,  and  long 
before  the  publication  of  the  Loci-Plani  in  1749. . . . 
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From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  porisms,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  purism  may  be  defined,  a  proposition 
affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions 
as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate, 
or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions.  In  the  pre- 
ceding definition  also,  and  the  instances  from 
which  it  is  deduced,  we  may  trace  that  imper- 
fect description  of  porisms  which  Pappus  ascribes 
to  the  later  geometers,  viz. '  Porisma  est  quod  deficit 
hypothesi  a  theoremate  locali.'  Now,  to  understand 
this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  we  take  the  con- 
verse of  one  of  the  propositions  called  loci,  and 
make  the  construction  of  the  figure  a  part  of  the 
hypothesis,  we  have  whatwas  called  by  the  ancients 
a  Local  Theorem. . . .  But  though  all  propositions 
formed  in  this  way,  from  the  conversion  of  loci,  be 
porisms,  yet  all  porisms  are  not  formed  from  the 
conversion  of  loci. — Play/air,  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  po- 
rism: — A  triangle  being  given  in  position,  a  point 
in  it  may  be  found  such  that  any  straight  line  what- 
ever being  drawn  through  that  point,  the  perpen- 
diculars drawn  to  this  straight  line  from  the  two 
angles  of  the  triangle  which  are  on  one  side  of  it, 
will  be  together  equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
to  the  same  line  from  the  angle  on  the  other  side  of 
it. — Branile  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pork.  s.    [Fi:  pore  =  swine's  flesh,  from  Lat. 

]>0)CUS  =  hog.] 

1.  Swine's  flesh  unsalted. 

You  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth; 
for,  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
iii.  5. 

All  flesh  full  of  nourishment,  as  beef  and  pork, 
increase  the  matter  of  phlegm. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Pre- 
ternatural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 

'  Gurth,  I  advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave 
the  herd  to  their  destiny,  which,  whether  they  meet 
with  bands  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of 
wandering  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else  than  to  be  con- 
verted into  Normans  before  morning,  to  thy  no 
small  ease  and  comfort.'  '  The  swine  turned  Nor- 
mans to  my  comfort ! '  quoth  Gurth  ;  '  expound  that 
to  me,  Wamba,  for  my  brain  is  too  dull,  and  my 
mind  too  vexed,  to  read  riddles.'  '  Why,  how  call 
you  those  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their 
four  legs  ? '  demanded  Wamba.  '  Swine,  fool,  swine,' 
said  the  herd,  'every  fool  knows  that.'  'And  swine 
is  good  Saxon,  said  the  Jester;  'but  how  call  you 
the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, and  hung  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor?' 
'Pork,'  answered  the  swine-herd.  '  I  am  very  glnd 
every  fool  knows  that  too,'  said  Wamba,  'and  pork, 
1  think,  is  good  Norman-French  ;  and  so  when  the 
brute  lives,  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she 
goes  by  her  Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Norman, 
and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  castle- 
hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles ;  what  dost  thou 
think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  ha?  '  '  It  is  but  too  true 
doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  thy 
fool's  pate.'  '  Nay,  I  c  an  tell  you  more,'  said  Wamba, 
in  the  same  tone;  'there  is  old  Alderman  Ox  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under 
the  charge  of  serfs  and  bondsmen  such  as  thou,  but 
becomes  Beef,  a  fiery  French  gallant,  when  he  arrives 
before  the  worshipful  jaws  that  are  destined  to  con- 
sume him.  Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur 
de  Veau  in  the  like  manner;  he  is  Saxon  when  he 
requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norman  name  when 
he  becomes  matter  of  enjoyment.' — Sir  IV.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.i. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  dinner  being  com- 
posed of  pig's-head,  mock-turtle  sou)),  pig's-fry, 
and  roast  ribs  of  pork,  1  am  led  to  imagine  that  one 
of  Ponto's  black  Hampshires  had  been  sacrificed  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  visit. — Thackeray,  Book 
of  Snobs,  ch.  xxv. 

One  problem  wo  may  suggest  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  horse-eaters,  with  the  frank  confession 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  special  felicity,  as  we  know,  of 
the  English  language,  that  meats  have  a  different 
name  from  flesh;  that  ox  becomes  beef,  sheep  mut- 
ton, and  pig  pork.  Would  it  be  well  to  introduce  a 
new  name  for  horseflesh,  which,  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  would  be  a  name  of  French  origin  ?  The 
question  is  whether,  by  doing  so,  we  should  surround 
it  with  more  pleasing  associations. — Saturday  Re- 
view, Dec.  28,  1867. 

2.  Hog;  pig. 

I  mean  not  to  dispute  philosophy  with  this  pork, 
who  never  read  any ! — Milton,  Colasterion. 

Porkeater.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  eats 
or  feeds  on  pork. 

This  making  of  christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  ha  porkeater  s,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. — 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

Porker,  s.    Hog  ;  pig,  especially  one  fed  for 
pork. 

Straight  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run, 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  sun. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  xiv.  85. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
weeks  j  and  on  a  well-prepared  bed  of  leaves,  moss, 
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and  the  needles  of  the  pine  and  fir,  a  litter  of  eleven 
or  twelve  yellow-striped,  grayish-red  porkers  are 
brought  forth.— Boner,  The  Forest  Creatures,  The 
Wild  Boar. 

Porket.  s.    Young  porker. 

Adorned  in  white  a  reverend  priest  appears, 
And  off'rings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  never  suffer'd  shears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xii.  255. 

Porkling.  s.  [diminutive  of  Pork;  fork 
heing  a  French  base,  and  -ling  an  English 
affix,  the  word  is  hybrid.]    Young  pig. 

A  hovel 

Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moreover  than  that, 
To  shut  up  thy  pork-lings,  thou  meanest  to  fat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Porosity,  s.  Porousness. 

This  is  a  good  experiment  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  colours ;  which  of  them  require  a  finer 
porosity,  and  which  a  grosser. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

The  porosities  of  the  fleshy  parts. — Smith,  Por- 
trait of  Old  Age,  p.  235. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  inversely  as  to 
its  porosity. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Porous,  adj.    Having  pores. 

Vultures  and  dogges  have  torne  from  every  limb 
His  porous  skin  :  and  forth  his  soul  is  fled. 

Chapman. 

The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 
Kose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  227. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took,  and  placed 
In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light ;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams ;  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Ibid.  vii.  360. 

Porousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Porous  ;  quality  of  having  pores  ;  porous 
part. 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  porousness  of  it, 
and  pass  between  part  and  part,  and  separate  the 
parts  of  that  thing  one  from  another;  as  a  knife 
doth  a  solid  substance,  by  having  its  thinnest  parts 
pressed  into  [it. — Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Bodies. 

Porphyre.  s.    Porphyry.  Rare. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  its  colours 
vanish,  and  produce  no  such  ideas  in  us  ;  but  upon 
the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these  appearances 
again. — Locke. 

Porphyritic.  adj.    Having  the  character  of, 

constituted  by,  porphyry. 

Granite  in  which  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica  are 
embedded  in  crystalline  quartz,  but  not  with  crys- 
tals of  quartz,  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  and  amass  of 
felspar  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  mica  would  be 
spoken  of  under  the  same  general  term. — Ansted, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Pinnacles  of  granitic  and  porphyritic  rock  would 
be  seen  to  rise  out  of  large  rounded  masses  of  simi- 
lar rock.— Id.,  The  Channel  Islands,  p.  6. 

Porphyrogenitism.  s.  Principle  of  suc- 
cession in  royal  families,  by  which  a 
younger  son,  if  porphyrogenitus,  was  pre- 
ferred to  an  older  son  who  was  not. 

Henry  the  porphyrogenitus,  though  a  younger 
son  relatively  to  Otho,  was  the  eldest  son  of  royal 
blood,  first-born  after  the  accession  of  Duke  Henry 
to  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  the  first-born  of 
Henry,  king  of  Germany.  The  doctrine  of  porphy- 
genitism,  congenial  to  popular  sentiment,  and  not 
without  some  foundation  in  priuciple,  prevailed 
inlhu'iitially  and  widely  in  many  countries,  and 
through  many  ages.— Sir  F.  Palgrave,  History  of 
England  and  of  Normandy,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

Porphyrogenitus.  adj.  and  s.  [Gr.  Ttoptyvptoc 
+  Lat.  genitus  =  begot,  born :  a  hybrid  com- 
pound.] Title  applied  by  the  Romans  of 
the  Eastern  Empire  to  such  sons  of  the 
emperors  as  were  born  after  the  accession 
of  their  father  to  the  throne ;  i.e.  born  in, 
or  to,  the  imperial  purple. 
(For  example  see  under  Porp  hy  r  ogen  i  t  is  m.) 
Porphyry,  s.  [Gr.  iropfyvptoc.  =  purple.]  In 
Geology.  Rock  so  called  :  (see  second  ex- 
tract ;  also  under  Porphyritic). 

I  like  best  the  porphyry,  white  or  green  marble, 
with  a  muller  or  upper  stone  of  the  same. — Peacham, 
On  Dra  wing. 

Porphyry  is  a  compound  mineral  or  rock,  com- 
posed essentially  of  a  basis  of  hornstone,  inter- 
blended  with  crystals  of  felspar.  It  frequently  con- 
tains also  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende.  That  most 
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esteemed  is  the  ancient  porphyry  of  Egypt,  with  a 
ground  of  a  fine  red  colour  passing  into  purple, 
having  snow-white  crystals  of  felspar  in  it.—  Ure, 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Porpoise,  s.  [Fr.porcpesse;  from  pore  —  pig 
+ poisson  =  fish.]  Cetaceous  mammal  (not 
a  fish)  so  called  of  the  genus  Phocaena ; 
sea-hog ;  hogfish  ;  Phocaena  communis. 
Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aqua- 
tick  together;  seals  live  at  land  and  sea,  and  por- 
poises have  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog. — 
Locke. 

The  porpoise  is  the  most  common  of  the  Cetacea 
of  our  seas. . .  .  The  porpoise  is  found  in  various  lati 
tudes,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  icy  seas  of  the 
north ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is, 
to  a  certain  degree,  migratory. . .  .  The  name  por- 
poise is  from  the  French  Porc-poisson  ;  and  names 
of  similar  signification  are  applied  to  it  in  several 
other  languages.  Thus  it  is  Marsouin  in  French, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  Gothic,  Marsuin  ;  Meers- 
schwein  is  the  German,  and  Hogfish  in  English. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  Barclay,  the  learned  minister 
of  Lerwick,  in  Zetland,  informs  me  that  the  native 
name  there  is  Nisack,  the  diminutive  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Nisc  tin,  primitive  signification  [of  which] 
is  a  goblin. — Bell,  A  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetacea. 

The  duodenum  commences  in  all  Cetacea,  by  so 
considerable  a  dilatation  that  it  has  been  reckoned 
among  the  divisions  of  the  complex  stomach.  In 
the  porpoise  it  soon  contracts  to  the  ordinary  dia- 
meter of  the  small  intestines. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 

Spelt  porpus  :  (plural  in  the  first  extract). 

Said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw  the  porpus  ?  They 
say  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh  ;  a  plague  on  them  ! 
They  ne'er  come  but  1  look  to  be  washed.— Shake- 
spear, Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Parch'd  with  unextinguish'd  thirst, 
Small  beer  I  guzzle  till  I  burst ; 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus 
Swell'd  with  a  dropsy  like  a, porpus.  Swift. 
Spelt  porpice  :  (perhaps  meant  as  a  plural 
form). 

And  wallowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the 
flood.  Drayton. 
Porraceous.  adj.   [Lat.  porraceus  ;  Fr.  por- 
race,  from  porrutn  =  leek.]  Greenish  ;  leek- 
coloured,  or,  when  the  flavour  is  con- 
sidered, leek-flavoured. 

If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be 
troubled  with  porraceous  vomiting.  —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Porret.  s.  [Lat.  porrum.~\    Leek.  Obsolete. 
It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  garlick, 
molys,  and  porrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green 
leaves,  and  black  seeds.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Porridge,  s.  Food  made  by  boiling  meat  in 
water ;  broth  :  (originally  flavoured  with 
leek  or  onion). 

I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge.— Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 
Porridgepot.  s.    Pot  for  porridge. 

The  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  fermentation,  that 
swells,  and  boils  over  like  a  porridge-pot. — Butler, 
Characters. 

Porringer,  s.  [potenger  =  vessel  for  pot- 
tage.] 

1.  Vessel  in  which  porridge,  or  any  porridge- 
like  viand,  is  eaten. 

A  small  wax  candle  put  in  a  socket  of  brass,  then 
set  upright  in  a  porringer  full  of  spirit  of  wine, 
then  set  both  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  fire, 
and  you  shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  become 
four  times  bigger  than  otherwise,  and  appear  glo- 
bular.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes, 
who  dawbs  'em  quite  up  with  ointment,  and,  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carries  oil'  a  porringer. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  nigh,  and  made  a  glittering  show 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  It  seems  in  Shakespear's  time  to  have 
been  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  headdress ; 
of  which,  perhaps  the  first  of  these  pas- 
sages may  show  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. — 
AVhy  this  was  moulded  on  a.  porringer. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3 

A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  rail'd  upon  me, 
till  her  pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head.  —  Id. 
Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

3.  From  the  following  stanza  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.,  this  seems  to  have  been  con- 
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sidered,  like  silver  and  evening,  a  word  to 
which  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  rhyme. 
The  Duke  of  York  a  daughter  had, 

And  pave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her; 
And  thus,  my  lord,  I  claim  the  prize 
For  finding  rhyme  to  porringer. 

Scott,  who  wrote  The  Nohle  Moringer, 
beginning : 

Now.  will  ye  hear  an  ancient  tale  of  old  Bohemian 
day? 

It  was  a  noble  moringer,  in  wedding  bed  he  lay; 
lie  liaised  and  kissed  his  lovely  bride,  that  was  as 

sweet  as  Slay, 
And  said,  '  Now,  darling  of  my  heart,  attend  the 

words  I  say,' 

might  have  made  another.    The  word, 
however,  is  scarcely  English. 
Port.  .1.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  portus.~]  Harbour;  safe 
station  for  ships. 

Her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make ; 
And  that  gay  pair,  forth  issuing  on  the  shore. 
Disburden'd  her.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind, 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
The  earl  of  Newcastle  seized  upon  that  town ; 
when  there  was  not  one  port  town  in  England,  that 
avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king. — Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1013. 

Port.  s.    [Fr.  porte  ;  Lat.  porta.] 

1.  Gate;  entrance;  door. 

That  I  may  shew  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports 
of  the  daughter  of  Sion. — Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  ix.  14. 

He  I  accuse, 
The  city  ports'hy  this  hath  entered. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ;  sleep  with  it  now  ! 
Tet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  two  ports ;  the  one  always 
frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities ; 
the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by 
which  enter  our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine 
contemplations. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  issued.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  778. 

2.  Porthole. 

At  Portsmouth  the  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway  of 
the  ship  in  casting  about,  her  ports  being  within 
sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  and  lost.— 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Common  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound, meaning  any  canal  or  orifice  through 
which  fluids  or  gases  find  a  passage  :  (as, 
gas-port,  steam-port,  water-pori). 

Port.  s.  [Fr.  portee.]    Carriage  ;  air ;  mien  ; 
manner  ;  bearing  ;  external  appearance  ; 
demeanour ;  deportment. 
In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 

Whiles  her  fair  face  she  rears  up  to  the  sky, 
And  to  the  ground  her  eyelids  low  embraceth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry. 

Spenser. 

Think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

See  Godfrey  there  in  purple  clad  and  gold, 
His  stately  port  and  princely  look  behold. 

Fairfax,  'Translation  of  Tasso. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood  ; 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live. 

Milton,  Comus,  297. 

Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  all  thy  court, 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgement  placed  my  love. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  523. 

A  proud  man  is  so  far  from  making  himself  great 
by  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  port,  that  he  is 
usually  punished  with  neglect  for  it.— Collier,  Essays, 
On  Pride. 

Thy  plumy  crest 
Nods  horrible,  with  more  terrifick  port 
Thou  walk'st,  and  seem'st  already  in  the  fight. 

A .  Philips. 

Jasper  (who  had  chosen  to  believe  that  a  father-in- 
law  so  eminent  must  necessarily  be  old  and  broken) 
was  shocked  into  the  most  disagreeable  surprise 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  still  young,  under  forty,  with 
a  countenance,  a  port,  a  presence,  that  in  any  as- 
semblage would  have  attracted  the  general  gaze 
from  his  own  brilliant  self,  and  looking  altogetheras 
unfavourable  an  object,  whether  for  pathos  or  for 
Vol.  II. 
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post-obits,  as  unlikely  to  breathe  out  a  blessing  or  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  as  the  worst  brute  of  a  father-in- 
law  could  possibly  be.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he 
do  with  it !  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

Port.  In  Navigation.  Word,  having  the 
character  of  an  interjection,  used  both  as 
a  noun  and  a  verb ;  synonymous  with 
Larboard.   See  extract. 

Port  is  also  a  nara<,  given,  on  some  occasions,  to 
the  larboard  or  left  side  of  a  ship,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instances: — 'The  ship  heels  to  port;'  that  is, 
stoops  or  inclines  to  the  larboard  side. — '  Top  the 
fore-yard  to  port ; '  the  order  to  sway  the  larboard 
extremity  of  that  yard  higher  than  the  other. — 
'  Port  the  helm  ; '  the  order  to  put  the  helm  over  to 
the  larboard  side  of  the  ship.—'  Hard  a  port ! '  the  ' 
order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  larboard  side  of 
ship.  In  all  these  cases  this  word  appears  intended 
to  prevent  any  mistakes  happening  from  the  simi- 
larity of  sounds  in  the  words  starboard  and  larboard, 
particularly  when  they  relate  to  the  helm,  where  a 
misapprehension  might  be  attended  with  very  dan- 
gerous consequences;  therefore  the  word  larboard 
is  never  used  in  conning. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 
Port.  s.  Wine,  from  Oporto  (the  port)  in 
Portugal. 

Our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  port  for  fine  champagne. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  G3. 
'  Shall  I  open  a  bottle  of  port,  or  do  you  ever 
drink  such  a  thing  as  Hollands  and  water  ? ' — '  Well,' 
1  said, '  I  like  Hollands  much  better  than  port,  and 
gin  even  better  than  Hollands.'  This  was  lucky. 
It  was  gin  ;  and  Stripes  brought  in  hot  water  on  a 
splendid  plated  tray.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxv. 
Used  adjectival!//. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  listening  to 
an  old  fellow  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  at  Boulogne. . . . 
He  came  down  and  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  with  a  surly  scowl  on  his  salmon-coloured 
blood-shot  face,  strangling  into  a  tight,  cross-barred 
cravat ;  his  linen  and  his  appointments  so  perfectly 
stiff  and  spotless  that  everybody  at  once  recognized 
him  as  a  dear  countryman.  Only  our  port-wine  and 
other  admirable  institutions  could  have  produced  a 
figure  so  insolent,  so  stupid,  so  gentlemanlike. — 
'Thackeray ,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxii. 

Port.  v.  a.  [Lat.  porto  =  carry ;  Fr.  porter.] 
Carry  in  form  :  (as  in  the  military  com- 
mand, '  Port  arms  !').    See  Ported. 
Portable,  adj.    [Lat.  portabilis.~] 
1.  Manageable  by  the  hand. 

]  2.  Capable  of  being  borne  along  with  one. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about 
in  his  bosom,  without  alarming  the  eye  or  envy  of 
the  world. — South,  Sermons. 

3.  Such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Most  other  portable  commodities  decay  quickly 
in  their  use;  but  money  is  by  slower  degrees  re- 
moved from  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of 
any  country  than  the  greatest  part  of  other  mer- 
chandize.— Locke. 

4.  Sufterable ;  supportable. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now, 

When  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the  king 
bow.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd.         Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Portage,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Carriage;  act  of  carrying. 
They  set  such  who  are  most  faint  and  feeble  of 

their  company  to  the  lesser  and  lighter  end  of  the 
beame,  and  order  such  as  are  the  strongest  amongst 
them  for  the  portage  of  the  heaviest  part  thereof. — 
Standard  of  Equality,  §  8. 

2.  Price  of  carriage. 
He  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge 

of  portage. — Fell. 

3.  Porthole:  (the  latter  the  commoner  word). 
Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  1. 
Portal.  5.    [N.Fr.  portail.]     Gate ;  arch 
under  which  the  gate  opens ;  door. 

King  Richard  doth  appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 
Though  I  should  run 
To  those  disclosing  portals  of  the  sun  ; 
And  walk  his  way,  until  his  horses  steep 
Their  fiery  locks  in  the  Iberian  deep.  Sandys. 

He  through  heaven, 
That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  574. 
The  great  vein,  called  vena  cava,  sends  forth 

0  0 
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branches  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  hath  at 
its  entrance  into  the  heart  certain  portals,  from 
their  form  called  valvulse  tricuspides. — Smith,  Por- 
trait of  Old  Age,  p.  231. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp, 
Their  feeble  legs  within  each  other  clasp, 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  375. 

The  portal  consists  of  acomposite  order  unknown 
to  the  ancients. — Addison,  'Travels  in  Italy. 

Hush!  the  portals  open;  she  comes;  the  silence 
is  as  deep  as  that  of  a  noon-tide  forest.  Attended 
for  a  moment  by  her  royal  mother  and  the  ladies  of 
her  court,  who  bow  and  then  retire,  Victoria  ascends 
her  throne ;  a  girl,  alone,  and  for  the  first  time,  amid 
an  assemblage  of  men. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Portal,  adj.  Ill  Anatomy.  Connected  with, 
relating  to,  constituted  by,  the  Vena  Portae, 
or  Port- vein. 

The  homologue  of  the  left  lobe  is  of  a  broad  and 
rounded  figure  :  it  is  attached  by  a  band  of  hepatic 
substance,  one  inch  broad,  to  the  base  of  the  cystic 
lobe,  this  band  bridging  over  the  portal  vessels. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  480. 

Portance.  s.    Port ;  demeanour.  Obsolete. 
A  goodly  lady, . . . 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portance  born  of  heavenly  birth. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Portass.  s.  [see  extract  from  Todd  and  re- 
marks.]   Breviary  ;  prayer-book. 
Let  me  see  your  x>ortous,  gentle  sir  John. 

Lusty  Juventus. 

Their  portascs,  bedes,  temples,  aultars.— Bale,  On 
the  Revelations,  preface,  a.  viii. 

Boner  hath  set  up  again  in  Paules  Salesburi  La- 
tin portace.  —  Bishop  Gardiner,  De  Obedieniia, 
Translation  (Roane,  1553,)  Adm.  a.  iii.  b. 

In  his  hand  his  portesse  still  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red ; 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care.  Spenser. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  his  portass'  mum p- 
simus  domine'  for  sumpsimus ;  whereof  when  he 
was  admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used 
mumpsimus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his 
old  mumpsimus  for  their  new  sumpsimus. — Camden. 

Probably  from  the  French portesvous.  (Skene.)  In 
Low  Latin  the  word  is  portiforium,  which  Ducange 
derives  '  ab  eo  quod/ocas  facile  portari  possit,'  be- 
cause it  might  be  easily  carried  abroad.  But  l)r. 
Jamieson  considers  this  to  be  a  Francic  or  Aleman- 
nic  word,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  dark  ages, 
Latinized.  Junius  deduces  it  from  the  French 
porter,  to  carry,  and  hose,  the  trowsers  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  and  the  word  has  been  corruptly  given  in 
some  editions  of  Chaucer,  porthose:  thus  counte- 
nancing this  quaint  etymon.  But  it  was  anciently 
portace,  portass,  portos,  portous,  and  porlius;  anil 
not  porthose. — Todd. 

In  Herschel's  edition  of  Ducange  (1845), 
the  connection  with  portiforium  is  made 
clear.  The  f,  changed  into  h,  gives  de- 
hors  ;  the  ordinary  French  for  out-of-doors. 
To  this  add  the  omission  of  the  r.  Her- 
schel's note  runs  thus  :  — 

Vocis  etymon,  quod  scilicet  foras  faciie  portari 
possit,  firmat  vox  Gallica  portehors,  qua  porti- 
forium redditur  in  Lit.  Remiss,  ami.  1401,  ex 
Reg.  156  Chartoph.  reg.  ch.  252  :  '  Icellui  Jehan- 
nin  print  en  ladite  chambre  un  livre,  nomme 
breviare  ou  porthors,  fermant  a  deux  petits 
fermeils  d'argent.' 

Portcullis,  s.  [Fr.  portecoulisse  —  sliding 
gate.]  Machine  like  a  harrow,  hung  with 
bars  on  the  lower  edge,  vertically  over  the 
gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out 
an  enemy. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser. 

The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executed 
so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken, 
and  entry  opened  into  the  city. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

She  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which,  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  pow'rs 
Could  once  have  moved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  874. 

Pyrrhus  comes,  neither  men  nor  walls 
His  force  sustain,  the  torn  portcullis  falls. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 

The  upper  eyelid  claps  down,  and  is  as  good  a 
fence  as  a  portcullis  against  the  importunity  of  the 
enemy.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  gates  are  open'd,  the  portcullis  drawn ; 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Come  pouring  in.  Dryden, 
561 
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'  Darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  thus  unscathed  to  go  ? — 
No,  by  Saint  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms— what,  warder,  ho  ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.' — 
Lord  Marmion  turned— well  was  his  need, 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.lt. 

Portcullis,  v.  a.    Bar  ;  shut  up. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  poricullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  II.  1.  3. 

Portcullised.  adj.    Having  a  portcullis. 
The  stately  fort,  the  turrets  tall, 
Poricullis'd  gate,  and  battled  wall. 

Shensione,  Progress  of  Taste,  pt.  ii. 

Porte,  s.  Translation,  through  the  French, 
of  the  Arabic,  6a6  =  gate;  applied  to  the 
court  of  the  Sultan,  thence  to  the  Turkish 
government  in  general ;  often  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

The  ministry  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  distracted 
by  factions,  and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  tu- 
mults. The  terms  offered  by  the  Emperor  were  re- 
jected at  the  Porte.— Smollett,  History  of  England, 
b.i.ch.iii.   (Ord  MS.) 

The  figurative  language  of  the  institutes  of  Ma- 
homet II.,  still  employed  by  his  successors,  describes 
the  state  under  the  martial  metaphor  of  a  Tent. 
The  Lofty  Gate  of  the  Royal  Tent  (where  oriental 
rulers  of  old  sate  to  administer  justice)  denotes  tlie 
chief  seat  of  the  government.  The  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  phrase '  La  Porta  Sublima,'  has  been 
adopted  by  western  nations  with  slight  modifica- 
tions to  suit  their  respective  languages  ;  and  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  we  commonly  mean  the  imperial 
Ottoman  Empire.— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  History  of  the 
Ottoman,  Turks,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

Ported,  part.  adj.    Carried  in  form. 

The  angclick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  977. 

Ported,  adj.    Having  gates. 

These  bright  keys, 
Designing  power  to  ope  the  ported  skies. 

B.  Jonson,  3Iasques  at  Court. 

Portend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  portendo.~]  Foretoken  ; 
foreshow  as  omens. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  exhorteth  to 
prevent  portended  calamities. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 

Slmkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  portendeth  a  hard 
winter. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  508. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
The  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  is  not  only  portended  as  its  sign,  but  also 
inferred  from  it  as  its  cause. — South,  Sermons. 

Portension.  s.  Act  of  foretokening  or  por- 
tending. Rare. 

Although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensions 
of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  should  be  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Venus. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Portent,  s.  [Lat.  portentum.~]  Omen  of  ill ; 
prodigy  foretokening  misery. 

O,  what  portents  are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
This  new  portent  the  seer  with  wonder  views, 
Then  pausing  thus  his  prophecy  renews : 
'  The  nymph  who  scatters  flaming  fires  around 
Shall  shine  with  honour,  shall  herself  be  crown'd ; 
But,  caused  by  her  irrevocable  fate, 
War  shall  the  country  waste  and  change  the  state. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEncid,  vii.  115. 

Portentous,  adj. 

1.  Foretokening  ill ;  ominous. 

They  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  at. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 
This  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  some 
divine  prognostic^. — Olanville, 
562 
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The  sea 

Was  lifted  by  strange  tempest,  and  new  fire 
Prom  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  Heaven's  frown. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  Monstrous  ;  wonderful,  in  an  ill  sense. 

Overlay 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  370. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Uerciuian  forest  lies.        Lord  Roscommon. 

Let  us  look  upon  them  as  so  many  prodigious 
exceptions  from  our  common  nature,  as  so  many 
portentous  animals,  like  the  strange  unnatural  pro- 
ductions of  Africa. — South,  Sermons. 

The  petticoat  will  shrink  at  your  first  coming  to 
town ;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it 
contract  itself,  and  by  that  means  oblige  several  who 
are  terrified  or  astonished  at  this  portentous  novelty. 
— Addison. 

De  Bracy  hastily  drew  his  men  together,  and 
rushed  down  to  the  postern-gate,  which  he  caused 
instantly  to  bo  thrown  open.  But  scarce  was  this 
done  ere  the  portentous  strength  of  the  Black 
Knight  forced  his  way  inward  in  despite  of  De 
Bracy  and  his  followers.  Two  of  the  foremost  in- 
stantly fell,  and  the  rest  gave  way  notwithstanding 
all  their  leader's  efforts  to  stop  them.— Sir  W.Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxii. 

3.  Excessive ;  prodigious  :  (a  word  of  like 
origin  having  a  similar  application). 

They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 

Sir  IV.  Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  25. 

Portentously,  adv.  In  a  portentous  manner. 
Bacchus  is  the  divinity  to  whom  Waggle  devotes 
his  especial  worship.  '  Give  me  wine,  my  boy,'  says 
he  to  his  friend  Wiggle,  who  is  prating  about  lovely 
woman  ;  and  holds  up  his  glass  full  of  the  rosy  fluid, 
and  winks  at  it  portentously,  and  sips  it,  and  smacks 
his  lips  after  it,  and  meditates  on  it  as  if  he  were 
the  greatest  of  connoisseurs. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xli. 

Porter,  s.  [Fr.  portier,  from  Lat.  porta  = 
gate.] 

1.  One  who  has  the  charge  of  the  gate. 

Porter,  remember  what  1  give  in  charge, 
And,  when  you've  so  done,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 
Arm  all  my  household  presently,  and  charge 
The  porter  he  let  no  man  in  till  day. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  11. 
Nick  Frog  demanded  to  be  his  purler,  and  his  fish- 
monger, to  keep  the  keys  of  his  gates,  and  f  urnish 
the  kitchen. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive  mes- 
sages. 

A  fav'rite  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  bribed  as  often,  and  as  often  lie. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

Porter,  s.   [Fr.  porteur,  from  Lat.  porto  =  I 

carry.] 

1.  One  who  carries  burthens  for  hire. 

It  is  with  kings  sometimes  as  with  porters,  whose 
packs  may  jostle  one  against  the  other,  yet  remain 
good  friends  still. — Hotcell. 

By  porter,  who  can  tell,  whether  I  mean  a  man 
who  bears  burthens,  or  a  servant  who  waits  a  gate? 
—  Watts. 

2.  Special  officer. 

A  porter,  in  the  circuit  of  justice,  [is]  an  officer 
who  carries  a  white  rod  before  the  justices  in  eyre, 
so  called  a  portando  virgam.  There  is  also  a  porter 
bearing  a  verge  before  the  Justices  of  either  bench. 
— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

3.  Kind  of  strong  beer  so  called,  from  being 
much  drunk  by  porters :  (not  older  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  than  about  the  year  1750). 

He  deigned  no  further  explanation  until  they 
reached  the  tap ;  and  then  called  lor  a  pot  of  porter, 
which  was  speedily  produced.  '  Now,'  said  Sam, 
'drink  that  up, every  drop  on  it;  and  then  turn  the 
pot  upside  down  to  let  me  see  as  you've  took  the 
medicine.' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlv. 

At  first,  the  essential  distinction  of  porter  arose 
from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned  brown 
malt .  .  .  but  of  late  years  . .  .  the  actual  porter  is 
brewed  with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less 
strongly  hopped,  and  not  allowed  to  get  hard  by  long 
keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Porterag-e.  s. 

1.  Carriage. 

These  porters  do  now  become  a  porterage  them- 
selves ;  and  those  parts  that  were  wont  to  bear  the 
greatest  burdens,  are  now  so  great  a  burden  them- 
selves, that  the  man  stoops  under  them,  and  is  scarce 
able  to  bear  them.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p.  107 :  1GCG. 
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2.  Money  paid  for  carriage. 
Porterly.    adj.     Coarse ;   vulgar ;   like  a 
porter. 

For  want  of  good  sense  they  are  forced  too  often 
to  fill  up  their  discourse,  and  maintain  a  conversa- 
tion, in  the  porterly  language  of  swearing  and  ob- 
scenity.— Dr.  Bray,  Essay  on  Knowledge,  preface : 
1697. 

O,  give  me,  kind  Bacchus,  thou  god  of  the  vine, 
Not  a  pipe  nor  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of  wine  ; 
And  a  ship  that  is  manned  by  such  jolly  aood  fellows 
As  ne'er  forsook  tavern  for  porterly  alehouse. 

Ned  Ward. 

Portfire,  s.  In  Gunnery.  Paper  tube  filled 
with  a  composition  of  mealed  powder,  sul- 
phur, and  nitre,  for  firing  guns. 

Portfire  and  lights  arc  compositions  that  kindle 
readily  and  burn  clearly,  and  should  not  go  out 
even  under  water. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dictionary. 
(Burney.) 

Portfolio,  s.  [Fr.  portfeuille.']    Case,  like  a 
large  book,  made  to  keep  papers  or  prints 
in  ;  common  and  convenient  in  offices  both 
private  and  public.  Hence,  it  is  often  used 
to  signify  the  tenure  of  a  political  office. 
Matilda,  without  ear,  or  taste,  or  love  for  music, 
became  a  very  fair  mechanical  musician.  Without 
one  artistic  predisposition,  she  achieved  the  science 
of  perspective— she  attained  even  to  the  mixture  of 
colours — she  filled  a  portfolio  with  drawings  which 
no  young  lady  need  have  been  ashamed  to  see  cir- 
cling round  a  drawing-room.   She  carried  Matilda's 
thin  mind  to  the  farthest  bound  it  could. — Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  lie  do  with  it '!  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Porthole,  s.    Opening,  or  entrance,  in  a 
ship's  sides  where  the  guns  are  placed. 
The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 

The  linstock's  touch  the  ponderous  ball  expires; 
The  vigorous  seaman  every  port-hole  plies, 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  clxxxviii. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like 
a  great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every 
side  from  her  hundred  and  four  portholes. — Macau- 
lay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xviii. 

Portico,  s.  [Italian;  Lat.  porticus ;  Fi'.por- 
tique;  A.S.  portici]  Covered  walk ;  piazza. 
See  last  extract. 

On  sumptuous  baths  the  rich  their  wealth  bestow 
Or  some  extensive  airy  portico: 
Where  safe  from  showers  they  may  be  borne  in  state, 
And  free  from  tempests  for  fair  weather  wait. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  237. 
'  Imagine  every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body 
—  enumerate  all  the  gymnastic  games  our  fathers 
invented  .  .  .  intersperse  the  whole  with  gardens, 
with  theatres,  with  porticos,  with  schools — suppose 
in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  gods,  composed  but  of 
palaces  and  public  edifices,  and  you  may  form  some 
faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  great  baths  of  Home.' 
'  By  Hercules ! '  said  Dioined,  opening  his  eyes, '  why, 
it  would  take  a  man's  whole  life  to  bathe!'  'At 
Borne  .  . .  there  are  many  who  live  only  at  the  baths. 
.  . .  They  seem  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  Rome,  as  if  they  despised  all  other  existence.' 
'  By  Pollux  !  you  amaze  me.'  '  Even  those  who 
bathe  only  thrice  a  day  contrive  to  consume  their 
lives  in  this  occupation.  They  take  their  exercise  in 
the  tennis-court  or  the  porticos,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  first  bath;  they  lounge  into  the  theatre,  to 
refresh  themselves  after  it. — Lord  Lytton,  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

The  house  [is]  an  enormous  red-brick  mansion, 
square,  vast,  and  dingy.  It  is  flanked  by  four  stone 
towers  with  weather  cocks.  In  the  midst  of  the 
grand  facade  is  a  huge  Ionic  portico,  approached  by 
avast,  lonely,  ghastly  staircase. — Thackeray ,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xxviii. 

Portico,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  [is]  a  range  of 
columns  forming  a  porch  in  the  front  of  a  building; 
when  of  four  columns  it  is  called  Tetrastyle ;  when 
of  six,  Hexastyle  ;  of  eight,  Octostyle ;  of  ten,  Deca- 
style.  The  Latin  Porticus,  however,  from  which 
the  Italian  Portico  and  the  French  Portique  is  de- 
rived, has  a  more  extensive  signification  in  all  these 
languages,  comprehending  in  fact  every  kind  of 
covered  ambulatory  of  which  one  (or  more)  sides  are 
opened  to  the  air  by  rows  of  columns  or  of  arches, 
whether  it  be  attached  to  the  front  of  a  building 
or  to  its  sides,  or  to  the  inner  sides  of  an  area  so  as 
to  form  a  cloister.  When  columns  are  employed  it 
corresponds  to  our  colonnade,  the  Stoa  of  theiG  reeks. 
When  the  openings  at  the  side  are  high  up,  so  as  to 
give  privacy  to  the  structure,  it  becomes  the  crypto- 
porticus  of  the  ancients.  Vitruvius  terms  the  por- 
tico in  front  of  a  temple  the  Pronaos,  and  that  at 
the  back  the  Posticus.  Our  portico  is  more  cor- 
rectly rendered  in  French  by  Portail  or  Frontispiece. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  word  Porticus  was  used  for 
the  entrance  porch  of  a  church  and  for  the  apses, 
sometimes  for  the  principal  apse  and  sometimes  for 
the  lesser  ones. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Porticus.  s.  Latin  form  of  Portico,  the 
last  word  being  the  Italian. 
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Till  the  whole  tree  became  aporticus, 
Or  arched  arbour.  IS.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Portion,  s.  [Fr.j  Lat.  portio,  -onis.] 

1.  Part. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him  I— Job',  xxvi.  14. 

I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Pari  I.  v.  3. 
Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanced  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state.  Waller. 

Pirithous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Prcss'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

2.  Part  assigned  ;  allotment ;  dividend. 

Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious,  here  their  prison  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  70. 

Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what'the  master  bees  have  placed 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
\  portion  to  your  share  would  fall !  Waller. 

Of  words  they  seldom  know  more  than  the  gram- 
matical construction,  unless  they  are  born  with  a 
poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  portion  amongst 
them. — Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it.— 
Locke. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty  and 
riches,  and  how  fatally  it  will  affect  his  happiness  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  he  will  join  with  Agur  in  pe- 
titioning God  for  the  safer  portion  of  a  moderate 
con  ven  ience. — Rogers. 

One  or  two  faults  arc  easily  to  bo  remedied  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  abilities. — Swift. 

3.  Part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child : 
a  fortune. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  729. 

4.  Wife's  portion. 

Friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  it ; 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Shalcespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Beatrice  answered  — '  Not  rich  for  an  English- 
woman ;  for  an  Italian,  yes.  My  fortune  should  be 
half  a  million—'  'Half  a  million!'  cried  Randal, 
and  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  falling 
at  her  feet  in  adoration.  '  Of  francs  ! '  continued 
the  Marchesa.  '  Francs !  Ah,'  said  llandal,  with  a 
long-drawn  breath,  and  recovering  from  his  sudden 
enthusiasm,  'about  twenty  thousand  pounds?  — 
eight  hundred  a-year  at  four  per  cent.  A  very  hand- 
some portion,  certainly.  (Genteel  poverty  !'  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  '  What  an  escape  I  have  had  !')— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  eh.  iii. 
Portion,  v.  a. 

1.  Divide  ;  parcel. 

The  gods  who  portion  out 
The  lots  of  princes  as  of  private  men, 
Have  put  a  bar  between  his  hopes  and  empire. 

Jiowe. 

Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose, 
Fair  in  the  plan  the  future  palace  rose, 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reign, 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  235. 

2.  Endow  with  a  fortune. 

Jemima  .  .  .  retained  all  her  native  Hazeldean 
simplicity  at  heart,  and  is  adored  by  the  villagers 
around  her,  especially  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
whom  she  is  always  ready  to  marry  and  to  portion. 
— Lord  Lytton,  3ly  Xovel,  b.  xii.  final  chapter. 
Portioned,  part.  adj.  Endowed  with  a  por- 
tion. 

Him  portion' d  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bless'd, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  2G7. 

Portionist.  s.  [Fr. portioniste,  corrupted,  in 
the  Academical  sense  at  least,  into  Post- 
master.] One  who  has  a  certain  acade- 
mical allowance  or  portion :  (of  a  few 
benefices  in  this  kingdom,  having  more 
than  one  rector  or  vicar,  the  incumbents 
are  also  called  portionists). 

The  second  brother  of  A.Wood  became  one  of  the 
portionists,  or  postmasters  of  Merton  College. — Life 
of  A.  Wood, p.  10. 
Portliness,    s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Portly;  dignity  of  mien;  grandeur  of 
demeanour  ;  bulk  of  personage. 

Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour, 
That  boldness  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes ; 

And  her  fair  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  Spenser. 
When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 

ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  seemliuess  with  portli- 
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tuss,  and  currentnesa  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness. 
— Camden,  Remains. 
Portly,  adj. 

1.  Grand  of  mien. 

Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  dear  heart's  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride. 

Spenser. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  Hood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
A  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a 
cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  car- 
riage.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height ; 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer, 
Black-brow'd  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1142. 

2.  Bulky;  swelling. 

Our  house  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help'd  to  make  so  portly. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Two  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  it:  one  was  a 
little  fat  man,  with  black  hair;  and  the  other— a 
portly  personage  in  a  braided  surtout — was  sitting 
witli  perfect  equanimity  on  a  camp-stool. — Dickens, 
Pickicick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 
Portmanteau,  s.  [Fr.]  Chest  or  bag  in 
which  clothes  are  carried. 

I  desired  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus; 
but  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.— Spectator. 

Had  I  died  that  night  of  an  indigestion,  the  whole 
world  could  not  have  suspended  the  effects  of  the 
Droits  d'aubaine — my  shirts,  and  black  pair  of  silk 
breeches,  portmanteau  and  all  must  have  gone  to 
the  king  of  France.  —  Sterne,  Sentimental  journey 
tli rough  France  and  Italy. 

To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O! 
Hcrniilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau. 

Byron,  On  Lord  Thurlow's  Poems. 

Mr.  Pecksniff  called  him  down  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  portmanteau,  and  represent  ancient  statues 
there,  until  such  time  as  it  would  consent  to  be 
locked. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzleivit,  ch.  vi. 

Portmote.  s.  [A. S.  mote  =  meeting.]  Court 
held  in  port  towns. 

These  legal  ports  were  undoubtedly  at  first  as- 
signed by  the  crown ;  since  to  each  of  them  a  court 
of  portmote  is  incident. — Sir  W.  Blackstonc,  Com- 
meutary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Portrait,  s.  [Fr.]  Picture  drawn  after  the  life. 

As  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  por- 
traits, or  the  resemblances  of  particular  persons, 
so  neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some 
specks  of  frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  described 
in  history.  —  Dryden,  'Translation  of  Duf resuoy's 
Art  of  Painting. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable, 
beautiful ;  and  were  his  picture  well  drawn,  it  must 
deserve  the  praise  given  to  the  portraits  of  Raphael. 
— Prior. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  like- 
ness, consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in 
observing  the  exact  similitude  of  every  feature. — Sir 
J.  Reynolds. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  busts,  was 
warmly  pursued  in  the  happier  periods  of  Rome ; 
for  the  celebrated  Attieus.in  a  work  he  published  of 
illustrious  Romans,  made  it  more  delightful,  by  or- 
namenting it  with  the  portraits  of  those  great  men  ; 
and  the  learned  Varro,  in  his  biography  of  Seven 
Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giving  the  world  their 
true  features  and  their  physiognomy.—/.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Portraits  of  Authors. 

Her  portrait,  by  the  recording  marquis  himself, 
is  not  very  captivating:  '  Marie-Emilie  de  Covet, 
only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Marignaue,  in  her 
eighteenth  year  then ;  she  had  a  very  ordinary  face; 
even  a  vulgar  one  at  the  first  glance ;  brown,  nay 
almost  tawny  (mauricaud) ;  fine  eyes,  fine  hair ; 
teeth  not  good,  but  a  prettyish  continual  smile; 
figure  small,  but  agreeable,  though  leaning  a  little  to 
one  side;  showed  great  sprightliness  of  mind,  in- 
genious, adroit,  delicate,  lively,  sportful ;  one  of  the 
most  essentially  pretty  characters.' — Carlyle,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Mirabeau. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  in 
a  compound. 

If  a  portrait-painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  im- 
prove his  subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than  by 
approaching  it  to  a  general  idea ;  he  leaves  out  all 
the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the  face,  and 
changes  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one 
more  permanent,  which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas 
of  meanness  from  its  being  familiar  to  us. — Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

Portrait,  v.  a.  Draw  ;  portray  :  (it  is  per- 
haps ill  copied,  and  should  be  written  in 
the  following  examples  portray). 
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In  most  exquisite  pictures  they  use  to  bla/.e  and 
portraicl  not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty, 
but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets 
and  craggy  cliffs.— ii'.  A'.,  Preface  to  Spenser's  Shep- 
herd's Calendar. 

I  labour  to  portrait,  in  Arthur,  the  image  of  u 
brave  knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral 
virtues. — Spenser,  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Portraiture,   s.     Picture:  painted  resem- 
blance. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.      Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display 'd, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid.  Milton,  II  Penseroso,  147. 

Herein  was  also  the  portraiture  of  a  hart.— Sir  T. 
Broicne. 

This  is  the  portraiture  of  our  earth,  drawn  with- 
out flattery.—  ?7.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

He  delineates  and  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a 
perfect  orator. — Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning. 

From  them  I  learn  what  I  asserted  just  now,  that 
nature  generally  imprints  such  a  portraiture  of  the 
mind  in  the  countenance,  that  a  skilful  physiogno- 
mist will  rarely  be  deceived. — Fielding,  Adventures 
of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Ahasuerus  fled 
Fast  as  the  shapes  of  mingled  shade  and  mist, 
That  lurk  in  the  glens  of  a  twilight  grove, 

Flee  from  the  morning  beam : 
The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made 
Not  more  endowed  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  vii. 

The  drama  is  an  embellished  portraiture  of  life, 
serious  or  comic,  intended,  not  to  create  illusion,  as 
represented  on  the  stage,  but  to  produce  a  vivid 
effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance  and  the  truth  of  the  imi- 
tation.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Autho- 
rity in  Public  Opinion,  ch.  x. 

Portray,  v.  a.    [Fr.  portraire.'} 

1.  Paint;  describe  by  picture. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  portrayed  in  many  places  of  their  church 
steeple. — Carew. 

Take  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  portray 
upon  it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem. — Ezekiel,  iv.  1. 

Our  Phenix  queen  was  there  portray'd  too  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right. 

Dryden,  Elegy  on  3Irs.  Anne  Killigrew,\Zi. 

2.  Adorn  with  pictures. 

Shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  83. 

Portress,  s.    Female  porter. 

The  portress  of  hell-gate  replied. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  740. 

The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in  to  storm  the  fortress  ; 
While  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod, 
Stumbling  at  ev'ry  step  she  trod. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Portreve.  s.    [A.S.  port-gerefa.~\    Reeve  of 
a  port  town.    See  Sheriff. 

In  many  towns  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  the 
port-reve,  or  port-grave,  that  is,  the  guardian  or 
keeper  of  the  town.—'/'.  Warton,  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kiddington,  p.  Ofl. 

Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  says  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  London  was  anciently  called  portgreve,as 
appears  by  a  charter  of  King  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  city.  Instead  of  the  portgreve,  Richard  the 
First  ordained  two  bailiffs,  but  presently  after  King 
John  granted  them  a  mayor  for  their  yearly  magis- 
trate.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

These  gylds  .  . .  were  alliances,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive among  the  free  citizens,  and  in  the  strict  theorv, 
possessed  all  the  royalties,  privileges,  and  rights  bf 
independent  government  and  internal  jurisdiction. 
. . .  Where  they  had  full  power,  they  probably  placed 
themselves  under  a.  gerefa  of  their  own,  duly  elected 
from  the  members  of  their  own  body,  who  thence- 
forth took  the  name  of  portgerefa,  or  burhgerefa. 
.  . .  There  was  once  a  time  when  it  was  no  slight 
advantage  for  a  population  to  be  under  a  portreeve 
or  a  sheriff  of  their  own,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  noble  or  a  bishop  who  might 
claim  toextrciat  the  c. -initial  authority  within  their 
precincts.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  so 
little  record  of  the  internal  organization  of  these 
municipal  bodies  .  . .  but  the  '  Instituta  Londonis:' 
mention  one  or  two  subordinate  officers;  in  these, 
beside  the  portgerefa,  the  burhgerefa,  or  WicgereTa 
— names  which  all  appear  to  denote  one  officer,  the 
'  praepositus  civitatis ' — we  are  told  of  a  tungerefa, 
who  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  payment  of  the 
customs ;  and  also  of  a  caccepol,  catch-poll,  or 
beadle,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  collector.— 
Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Portvein.  s.    English  form  of  Vena  Portae. 
The  same  doth  faithfully  deliver 
Into  the  port-vein  passing  to  the  liver, 
Which  turns  it  soon  to  blood. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas.  (Ord  MS.) 
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Positive  5 

Porwiggle.  s.  [the  first  syllable  is,  pro- 
bably, pole,  as  in  tad^o/e ;  the  second  is 
the  -wig  in  earwig.]  The  meanings  of  this 
word  are  as  numerous  as  its  form ;  and 
both  may  be  considered  together. 

1.  Polewig,  a  simpler  form  than  the 
present  is  a  name  given  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  Thames  to  the  Gobius  minutus.  A 
synonym  for  this  is,  2.  Pollybait.  3.  Poly- 
woff,  polliwog,  local  name  for  the  com- 
mon lobworm.  4.  Porbeagle.  This  is  the 
form  which  is  chiefly  met  with  in  litera- 
ture ;  being  the  name  (more  or  less  local, 
and  probably  more  current  in  Cornwall 
than  elsewhere)  for  a  kind  of  shark, 
Squalus  (Lamna,  Isurus),  or  the  por- 
beagle shark.  If  this  origin  be  right,  the 
propriety  of  this  name,  which  is,  virtually, 
the  tadpole  shark,  lies  less  in  the  large- 
ness of  the  head  than  the  comparative 
thinness  and  slimness  of  the  parts  about 
the  tail. 

That  black  anil  brown  substance  began  to  grow 
oval,  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be 
discernible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  which  the 
ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Pory.  adj.    Full  of  pores. 

To  the  court  arrived,  th'  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  53". 

Pose.  s.  [Fr.]  In  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Attitude  which  the  character  represented 
is  considered  to  have  taken  naturally,  or  to 
have  settled  in. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  refers  to  the  state  of 
the  muscular  system  in  action,  its  condition  while 
at  rest  is  no  less  characteristic.  We  judge  of  the 
former  state  by  the  gait  and  articulation  of  the 
voice ;  of  the  latter  by  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
jianceand  the  pose. . . .  There  is  a  character,  also,  in 
the  pose,  whether  standing  or  sitting.  In  standing, 
the  weight  is  poised  on  both  legs  equally— there  is 
no  'standing  at  ease,'  no  throwing  the  centre  on  to 
one  limb  mainly  ;  the  hands,  too,  in  this  the  second 
or  middle  stage*  are  not  placed  in  any  easy  attitude, 
there  is  the  opposite  of  the  'jaunty  '  about  the  pa- 
tient. In  sitting,  there  is  a  square  and  graceless 
pose — the  head  is  slightly  pendent,  the  thighs  paral- 
lel, and  the  knees  bent  at  just  a  right  angle,  each 
hand  resting  on  a  knee  or  on  the  elbow  of  the  chair ; 
at  least  such  is  a  favourite  posture.  —  Dr.  Saukey, 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  vii. 
Pose.  s.  [?]  In  Old  Medicine.  Catarrh. 
See  extract. 

Pose  [is]  an  old  English  word  for  a  cold  in  the 
head,  or  common  catarrh.    To  pose  is  still  used  in 
the  sense  of  stupify,  and  the,  real  meaning  of  posie 
is  a  '  narcotic  charm,'  and  hence  a  nosegay  of  tran- 
quillising  odour,  inducing  repose  or  sleep. — Hooper, 
Medical  Dictionary. 
Pose.  v.  a.    [Fr.  apposer  =  lay  on,  set  out; 
Lat.    aj>positus,    pass.  part,   of  ajipono, 
from  ad  =  to  +pono  =  I  put,  whence  appo- 
site, as  applied  to  answers. — Wedgwood.] 
Put  specific  questions,  which,  when  not 
answered,  would   puzzle   the   person  to 
whom  they  were  put. 

1.  Puzzle  ;  gravel ;  put  to  a  stand  or  stop. 

Learning  was  posed,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sophisters  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Herbert. 

How  God's  eternal  Son  should  be  man's  brother, 
Poseth  his  proudest  intellectual  power.  Crash/tw. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  infirmities,  I  shall  give 
instances  of  our  intellectual  blindness,  not  that  I 
design  to  pose  them  with  those  common  enigmas  of 
magnetism. — Glanville. 

How  the  holy  man  managed  the  affair,  unless  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  combing  his 
whiskers,  or  playing  at  primero  with  his  chaplain,— 
would  pose  any  mortal  not  let  into  the  true  secret. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Sliandy,  vol.  v.  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Oppose  ;  interrogate. 

She  in  the  presence  of  others  posed  him  and  sifted 
him,  thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the 
verv  duke  of  York  or  no.— Bacon,  History  of  Henry 
VII. 
Poser,  s. 

1.  One  who  poses;  one  who  asks  questions 
to  try  capacities  ;  examiner. 

He  that  qnestioneth  much,  shall  learn  much  ;  .  . . 
but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is 
lit  for  a  poser. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Discourse. 

2.  Puzzling  question. 
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Posit,  i1.  a. 

1.  Dispose,  range,  place  in  relation  to  other 
objects. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  organs 
is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter,  or 
the  natural  motion  thereof,  thus  or  thus  posited  or 
disposed,  is  most  apparently  false. — Sir  M.  Hale, 

Origination  of  Mankind. 

2.  In  Logic.    Lay  down  as  a  position  (in  the 
third  sense  of  that  word). 

Position,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  placed ;  situation. 

Iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window, being  thence 
taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
kind  of  inquietude  till  it  attain  the  former  posiMn. 
—Sir  II.  Wotton. 

They  are  the  happiest  regions  for  fruits,  by  the 
excellence  of  soil,  tiie  position  of  mountains,  and  the 
frequency  of  streams. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  have  different  pros- 
pects of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different 
positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  try  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  that  escaped  him. —  , 
Locke. 

By  varying  the  position  of  my  eye,  and  moving  it 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the 
sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light 
constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it  did  upon 
my  eye. — Sir  I.  Neivton,  On  Opticks. 

Flace  ourselves  in  such  a  position  toward  the  ob- 
ject, or  place  the  object  in  such  a  position  toward 
our  eye,  as  may  give  us  the  clearest  representation 
of  it ;  for  a  different  position  greatly  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies. —  Watts,  Logick. 

The  site  was  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  which  started  I 
up  suddenly  in  the  very  throat  of  a  wild  and  narrow  ! 
glen,  and  which,  being  surrounded,  except  on  one 
side,  by  the  winding  of  a  small  stream,  afforded  a 
position  of  considerable  strength. — Sir  IV.  Scott, 
'1'he  Monastery,  ch.  ii. 

2.  In  Painting  or  Sculpture.  Appropriate 
placing  of  the  model,  or  object  copied. 

3.  Principle  laid  down. 

Of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  ye  accuse  us,  when 
your own  positions  -are,  that  the  things  we  observe 
should  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  than 
ten  thousand  lives? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  positions  depend  on  the 
positions  that  follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go 
before. —  Watts. 

4.  Advancement  of  any  principle. 

A  fallacious  illation  is  to  conclude  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  antecedent  unto  the  position  of  the  con- 
sequent, or  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the 
remotion  of  the  antecedent. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

1  have  called  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  an  hypo- 
thesis :  let  it  be  so  considered  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  is,  let  it  be  considered  to  be  a  mere  I 
position,  supported  by  no  direct  evidence,  but  re- 
quired by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  reconciling  them 
with  each  other. — J.  II.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine,  sect.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

5.  In  Arithmetic :  (where  the  word  stands 
for  s?//>position).  Rule  of  False  ;  rule  of 
trial  and  error ;  or  rule  consisting  in  the 
assumption  of  a  number,  operating  upon  it 
in  a  given  manner,  and  discovering  the 
error  of  the  assumption  from  the  result. 
Position  is  single  or  double,  according  as 
the  assumption  is  limited  to  one,  or  in- 
volves a  second. 

Positional,  adj.    Respecting  position. 

The  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge  plucked  upwards 
or  downwards,  performing  their  operations  by  purge 
or  vomit ;  as  old  wives  still  do  preach,  is  a  strange 
conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations. 
— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

He  is  oftener  expressed  sitting,  not  for  any  posi- 
tional variation,  but  for  the  variety  of  his  effect,  and 
operation. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  vi. 

Positive,  adj. 

1.  Not  negative  ;  capable  of  being  affirmed  ; 
real ;  absolute. 

The  power  of  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although 
the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com- 
parative good. — Bacon. 

Hardness  carries  somewhat  more  cf  positive  in 
it  than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative;  and  is 
perhaps; more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself. — Locke. 

Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  considered  as 
one  thing,  is  positive  ;  and  so  not  only  simple  ideas 
and  substances,  but  modes  also  are  positive  beings, 
though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  very 
often  relative  one  to  another. — Id. 

Facts  [are]  positive  and  negative.  In  this  may  be 
seen  a  distinction,  which  belongs  .  .  .  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts  themselves,  but  to  that  of  the 
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discourse  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying in  speaking  of  them.  .  .  .  The  only  really 
existing  facts  are  positive  facts.  A  negative  fact  is 
the  non-existence  of  a  positive  one,  and  nothing 
more. — J.  Bentham,  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence, 
b.  i.  ch.  v. 

You  are  a  positive  enigma.  Leave  our  house,  just 
when  you  are  betrothed  to  its  inmate  !  Is  that  the 
natural  conduct  of  a  lover  ?  —  Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  x. 

2.  Absolute;  particular;  direct;  not  implied. 

As  for  positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear  arms 
against  king  Edward's  son ;  though  the  words  seem 
calm,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  over-ruling  of 
the  king's  title. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

3.  Dogmatical ;  ready  to  lay  down  notions 
with  confidence  ,  stubborn  in  opinion. 

I  am  sometimes  doubting,  when  I  might  be  posi- 
tive, and  sometimes  confident  out  of  season. — 
Rymer. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so: 
But  you,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critique  on  the  last. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  iii.  56S. 

I  was  begot  in  the  night,  betwixt  the  first  Sunday 
and  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen.  I  am  positive  I  was. — Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

4.  Settled  by  arbitrary  appointment. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural,  bindeth  univer- 
sally, that  which  is  positive,  not  so. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

Although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet  all 
are  not  mutable  which  be  positive ;  positive  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as 
the  matter  itself  is,  concerning  which  they  were 
made. — Ibid. 

The  law  is  called  positive,  which  is  not  inbred,  im- 
printed, or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  nature 
or  grace ;  but  is  imposed  by  an  external  mandate 
of  a  lawgiver,  having  authority  to  command.— 
White. 

Laws  are  but  positive ;  love's  power  we  see. 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  329. 

5.  Having  the  power  to  enact  any  law. 

Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 
which  has  no  view  besides  the  general  good,  unless 
another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 
party  alone ;  what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative  ? — Swift. 

6.  Certain  ;  assured :  (as,  '  He  was  positive 
as  to  the  fact '). 

7.  In  Grammar.  Degree  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  e.g.  wise,  as  opposed  to  wiser, 
comparative,  and  wisest,  superlative. 

8.  In  Algebra.    Plus;  as  opposed  to  Minus. 

9.  In  Electricity.  Opposed  to  Negative.  See 
extract. 

Inasmuch  as  electrified  bodies  are  found  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  two  opposite  or  distinct  states,  it 
has  been  presumed  that  the  electric  fluid  exists  in 
all  forms  of  matter,  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  quiescence; 
and  that  when  this  state  is  so  disturbed  aa  to  occa- 
sion either  its  redundance  or  deficiency,  the  bodies 
then  become  electrically  excited.  Upon  this  view  of 
the  cause  of  electricity,  which  originated  with  Frank- 
lin, the  opposite  states  have  been  termed  positive 
and  negative.  Others  ascribe  the  phenomena  to  the 
presence  of  two  electric  fluids  supposed  to  reside  in 
glass  and  resin,  and  hence  distinguished  by  the 
terms  vitreous  and  resinous. — Brande,  Manual  of 
Chemistry,  vol.i.  p.  145. 

10.  In  Philosophy.  Applied  to  a  system  of 
philosophy  it  means,  'limited  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  phenomena,' thosephenomena  being 
relative  as  opposed  to  absolute.  In  other 
words,  it  eliminates  and  ignores  all  that 
has  an  ontological  character.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  it  has  been  used  not  only 
freely  in  this  its  more  general  sense,  but 
specially  as  a  synonym  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  '  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive'  of  A. 
Comte.  This,  however,  has  much  that  is 
not  conveyed  or  even  suggested  by  the  term. 

Positive,  s. 

1.  What  is  capable  of  being  affirmed ;  reality. 
By  rating  positives  by  their  privatives,  and  other 
arts  of  reason  by  which  discourse  supplies  the  want 
of  the  reports  of  sense  we  may  collect  the  excellency 
of  the  understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  remain- 
dens  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the 
building  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.— South, 
Sermons,  i.  53. 
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2.  What  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

Positives,  while  under  precept,  cannot  be  slighted 
without  slighting  morals  also. —  Waterland,  Scrip- 
ture Vindicated,  pt.iii.  p.  37. 

Positively,  adv.    In  a  positive  manner. 

1.  Absolutely;  by  way  of  direct  position. 

The  good  or  evil  which  is  removed,  may  be  es- 
teemed pood  or  evil  comparat  ively,  and  not  positively 
or  simply. — Bacon. 

2.  Not  negatively. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  successive  duration 
should  be  actually  and  positively  infinite,  or  have 
infinite  successions  already  gone  and  past. — Bentley. 

3.  Certainly;  without  dubitation. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
Before  1  positively  speak  in  this. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  2. 

It  was  absolutely  certain,  that  this  part  was  posi- 
tively yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written  by 
any  other. — Dryden. 

4.  Peremptorily;  in  strong  terms. 

I  would  ask  any  man,  that  has  but  once  read  the 
Bible,  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law 
does  not  positively  require  humility  and  meekness 
to  all  men  ?— Bishop  Sprat. 
Positiveness.  8.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Positive. 

1.  Actuality;  not  mere  negation. 

The  positi veness  of  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in 
the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act  too ; 
whereas  the  positiveness  of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the 
habitude  of  the  will  only. — Xorris. 

2.  Peremptoriness ;  confidence. 

This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a 
magisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact ;  in  the  one 
we  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other 
on  their  faith. — Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  father  and 
husband,  blind  with  age;  at  her  left  Pride,  her 
mother,  dressing  her  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper  her- 
self had  torn.  There  was  Opinion,  her  sister,  light 
of  foot,  hoodwinked,  and  headstrong,  yet  giddy  and 
perpetually  turning.  About  her  played  her  children, 
Noise  and  Impudence,  Dulness  and  Vanity,  Posi- 
tiveness, Pedantry,  and  Ill-Manners. — Swift,  Battle 
of  the  Books. 

Positivism,  s.  System  of  positive  philosophy. 
Positivism  [is  a]  word  commonly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  system  of  philosophy  maintained  by  M. 
Comte,  who  is  vaguely  supposed  to  have  originated 
a  method  unknown  to  philosophers  before  his  time. 
Like  most  popular  notions,  this  is  a  mistake.  Jl. 
Comte  certainly  strove  to  systematise  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge;  but  the  ground  on  which  he 
raised  his  gigantic  fabric  is  that  on  which  all  philo- 
sophers who  have  really  promoted  the  advance  of 
science  have  commonly  worked.  His  fundamental 
doctrine  in  his  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,  is  that 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but.phenomena, 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  is  relative 
and  not  absolute;  i.e.  that  we  know  not  the  essence 
or  the  reai  mode  of  production  of  any  fact,  but  only 
its  relations  to  other  facts  in  the  way  of  succession 
and  similitude. —  Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Positivist.  s.    Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
positivism. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  mankind  is  superior,  accord- 
ing to  any  decent  system  of  ethics,  to  that  of  self- 
interest  or  self-preservation,  and  Christians  and 
Positivists  are  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  higher 
virtues  of  self-sacrifice. — Saturday  Review,  April  25, 
1868. 

Positivity.  s.    Peremptoriness  ;  confidence  : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

Courage  and  positivity  are  never  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion;  but  it  is  good  to  join 
some  argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing 
force,  and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too.—  Walts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Positure.  s.  [Lat.  positura.~]  Manner  in 
which  anything  is  placed. 

Supposing  the  positure  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  all  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast,  to 
be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
in  this  case  the  cast  is  necessary  — A. rchbishop 
Bramliall. 

Posnet.  s.    [N.Fr.  pocenct.~\    Little  basin; 
porringer ;  skillet. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it  yield  no 
soiliness  more  than  silver;  and  again  whether  it 
will  endure  the  ordinary  lire,  which  belongeth  to 
chafing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. 
— Bacon. 

Fosoiogy.  s.    [Gr.  irutroc  =  how  great  +  \6yog 

=  word,  discourse,  principle,  doctrine.] 
1.  Doctrine  of  proportions  :  (suggested,  by 
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Bentham,  as  a  name  for  the  science  of 
quantity.    See  extract). 

Sciences,  having  for  their  subjects  the  predica- 
ments of  number,  figure,  and  quantity.  ...  Of  figure 
the  modifications  are  scarcely  conceivable,  nor  ac- 
cordingly clearly  expressible  otherwise  than  by 
means  of  number;  whilst  quantity  is  a  predicament 
including  both,  and,  therefore,  still  more  abstract 
than  either.   By  the  Greek-sprung  word  posology 
the  science  of  quantity,  may,  it  is  believed,  and  if 
so,  now  for  the  first  time,  not  inappositcly  be  distin- 
guished. . .  .  For  the  designation  of  the'  branch  of 
art  and  science,  for  the  designation  of  which  the 
word  posology  has  been  as  above  proposed,  the 
word  familiarly  employed  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  word  mathematics,— a  word  not  altogether  in- 
apposite, but,  in  an  enormous  degree,  uncommen- 
surably  expressive. — J.  Bentham,  Essay  on  Logic, 
appendix  B.  sect.  ii.  iv. 
2.  In  Medicine.    Principle  determining  the 
proportion  one  element  in  prescription 
should  bear  to  another. 
Posse.  .?.    [Latin  ;  the  infinitive  mood,  used 
substantivally,  of  possum,  i.e.  potis  =  com- 
petent +  sum  =  I  am.]    Armed  power,  from 
posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  shire  ; 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

The  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.— Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules  were  the  sheriff  of  the 
place  and  came  off  with  all  the  posse,  the  under- 
standing is  seized. — Locke. 

Sheriffs  are  to  be  assisting  to  Justices  of  Peace,  ' 
4c,  and  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  . . .  Justices  of 
Peace,  having  ajust  cause  to  fear  a  violent  resistance, 
may  raise  the  posse,  in  order  to  remove  a  force  in 
making  an  entry  into  or  detaining'lands. — Jacob, 
Law  Dictionary. 

With  in.    Potentially  :  (as  opposed  to  in  I 
esse  =  actually). 

If  a  parson  in  esse 

Submit  to  loss,  he 
Inflicts  a  wrong 

On  the  parson  in  posse.      Anonymous  Apothegm. 

Possess,  v.  a.  [Lat.  possessus,  pass.  part,  of 
possideo ;  possessio,  ^ipitis.^ 

1.  Have  as  an  owner;  be  master  of;  enjoy 
or  occupy  actually. 

She  will  not  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  C. 
Record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son.  Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  Seize  ;  obtain  ;  take  possession  of. 

The  English  marched  towards  the  river  Esko,  in- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske.— Sir  J. 
llayica  rd. 

3.  Give  possession  or  command  of  any  thing; 
make  master  of :  (with  of  before  that  which 
is  possessed ;  sometimes  anciently  with). 

Is  he  yet  possest, 
How  much  you  would?— Ay,  ay,  three  thousand 
ducats.   Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 

This  possesses  us  of  the  most  valuable  blessing  of 
human  life,  friendship.— Dr.  U.  More,  Government 
of  (he  Tongue. 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
0/"happiness  or  not?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  400. 

I  hope  to  possess  chymists  and  corpuscularians 
of  the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy  be- 
tween them. — Boyle. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  possess  us  of  a,  just 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites. — Su- 
it. I.'  Estrange. 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possest, 
Are  often  ruin'd  at  their  own  request. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  7. 

This  prince,  of  fortune's  favour  iong  possess'd, 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd. 

Id.,Sigismonda  and  Guise  irdo,  7. 

We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
thedutchyof  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  Prance  in 
Italy. — Addison. 

Endowed  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  nature, 
and  possessed  o/all  the  advantages  of  external  con- 
dition, Solomon  could  not  find  happiness. — Prior, 
Solomon,  preface, 

'  Thus,  while  we  must  prosecute  to  the  utmost  our 
inquiries  for  the  missing  documents,  so  it  should  be 
our  care  to  possess  ourselves,  if  possible,  of  such 
knowledge  of  tho  Count's  machinations  as  may 
enable  us  to  defeat  them.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  x.  ch.  xii. 

4.  Fill  with  something  fixed. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  laud- 
able end. — Addison. 
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Those,  under  the  great  officers,  know  every  little 
case  that  is  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty 
as  a  recommendation. — Addison. 

Neither  was  my  companion  at  more  ease  in  his 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  possesed  with  the 
dreadful  idea  of  Rifle,  that  he  solicited  mo  strongly 
to  follow  our  countryman's  example,  and  so  elude 
the  fatal  resentment  of  that  terrible  adventurer, 
who  would  certainly  wreak  his  vengeance  on  us  as 
accomplices  of  the  pedlar's  elopement.— Smollett, 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  viii. 

5.  Have  power  over,  as  an  unclean  spirit. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast : 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possest. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
I  think,  that  the  man  is  possessed.— Swift. 
G.  Affect  by  intestine  power. 

Possest  he  is  witli  greatness, 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 
Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Id.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Possest  with  rumours  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Id.,  King  John,  iv.  2. 

What  fury,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee,  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  178. 
Straight,  with  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possest, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  brothers  start  from  rest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  (he 
Thebais  of  Statins. 
Possessing-,  part.  adj.  Possession. 
Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing. 
Are  better  than  a  bishop's  blessing  ; 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need. 

Pope,  Imitation  of  Swift. 

Possession,  s. 

1.  State  of  owning  or  having  in  one's  own 
hands  or  power  ;  property. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold 
her  in  possession. — Ecclesiasticus,  iv.  10. 

In  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  you.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  461. 

2.  •Thing  possessed. 

Bo  nothing  to  lose  the  best  possession  of  life,  that 
of  honour  and  truth. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  his 
having  a  property  in  land  and  possessions. — Locke. 

3.  Madness  caused  by  the  internal  operation 
of  an  unclean  spirit. 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Possession,  v.  a.  Invest  with  property.  Ob- 
solete. 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 

sesseth  and  possessioyieth. — Carew. 

Possessionem  s.  One  who  has  possession  ; 
master ;  one  who  has  the  pow  er  or  property 
of  anything. 

They  were  people,  whom  having  bsen  of  old 
freemen  and  possessioners,  the  Lacedemonians  had 
conquered. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Possessive,  adj.  [Lat.  possessicus.] 

1.  Having  possession. 

2.  Denoting  possession  ;  grammatical  term. 

This  case  answers  to  the  genitive  case  in  Latin, 
and  may  still  be  so  called  ;  though  perhaps  more 
properly  the  possessive  case. — Bishop  Lowth,  A  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
Possessor,  s.  [Lat.]  Owner;  master;  pro- 
prietor. 

Thou  profoundest  hell. 
Receive  thy  new  possessor. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  251. 
A  considerable  difference  lies  between  the  honour 
of  men  for  natural  and  acquired  excellencies  and 
divine  graces,  that  those  having  more  of  human 
nature  in  them,  tiie  honour  doth  more  directly 
redound  to  the  possessor  of  them. — Bishov  Stillinn- 
fleet. 

"i'was  the  interest  of  those,  who  thirsted  after  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  to  represent  the  possessors 
in  as  vile  colours  as  they  could. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Sermons. 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  saints  and  martyrs,  who  are  now  rejoicing 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  see  themselves  possessors 
of  eternal  glory. — Law. 

'A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution— the  battle- 
ments are  dismantled  —  the  citadel  is  open  to  the 
first  invader— the  walls  totter— the  place  is  no  longer 
tenable — what  then  remains  for  us  but  to  stand  fore- 
most in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  to  perish  in  it  ? — 
Unlimited  power  corrupts  the  possessor;  and  this 
1  know,  that  where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins.' 
— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Chatham, 
5Gj 
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Possessory,  adj.    Having  possession. 

This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  his 
will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  jwssessory  lord  there- 
of.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
Posset,  s.  [Lat.  posca.J    Milk  curdled  with 
wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  posset  for  it  soon,  at  night,  i'  faith,  at 
the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

In  came  the  bridemaids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spight. 

Sir  J.  Suckling,  The  Wedding. 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure  ; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 

Dry  den,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  23. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

I  allowed  him  medicated  broths,  posset  ale  and 
pearl.julep. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  cure  of  the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  with 
posset  drink,  in  which  althea  roots  are  boiled.— Sir 
J.  Flayer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal  Hu- 
mours. 

Increase  the  milk  when  it  is  diminished  by  the  too 
great  use  of  flesh  meats,  by  gruels  and  posset  drink. 
— A  rbuthnot. 

Through  this  the  adventurer  had  got  upon  a  wall, 
from  whence  he  dropped  down  into  a  court,  and 
escaped,  leaving  me  to  be  answerable,  not  only  for 
the  reckoning,  but  also  for  a  large  silver  tankard 
and  posset-bowl,  which  he  had  carried  off  with  him. 
— Smollett,  Roderick  Random. 

Posset,  v.  a.    Turn ;  curdle,  as  milk  with 
acids.  Rare. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nat'ral  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

Possibility,  s.  Power  of  being  in  any  man- 
ner ;  state  of  being  possible. 

There  is  no  let,  but  that  as  often  as  those  books 
are  read,  and  need  so  requireth,  the  style  of  their 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentioned  to  bar  even 
impossibility  of  error. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  woeful  extremes. 

S/iakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  Hi.  1. 

When  we  have  for  the  proof  of  any  thing  some  of 
the  highest  kinds  of  evidence,  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  suggestion  of  a  meer  possibility  that  the  thing 
may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  any  sufficient 
cause  of  doubting. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 
he  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
in  the  number  of  possibilities;  and  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ's 
affection. — South,  Sermons. 

A  bare  possibility,  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
not. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being. — Norris. 

Example  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  possibility  of  our  imitation.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

Possible,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  possibilis.  —  see 
Posse.]   Having  the  power  to  be  or  to  be 
done  ;  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Admit  all  these  impossibilities  and  great  absur- 
dities to  be  possible  and  convenient. — Archbishop 
Whitgift. 

With  men  this  is  impossible;  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible. — Matthew,  xix.  26. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him.  that  believeth. — 
Mark,  ix.  23. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  359. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  house 
should  fall  upon  him,  for  that  is  possible :  nor  must 
he  go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him  should 
kill  him,  for  that  is  also  possible. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possible  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncer- 
tain signification. — Locke. 

Set  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty visibly  prepared  to  take  vengeance,  and  tell 
whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wantonly  to  offend 
against  the  law.— Id. 
Possibly,  adv.    In  a  possible  manner. 

1.  By  any  power  really  existing. 

Within  the  compass  of  which  laws  we  do  not  only 
comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known  to  be- 
long to  the  duty  of  all  men,  but  even  whatsoever 
may  possibly  be  known  to  be  of  that  quality. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  we  want  obedience  then 
To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert 
Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  511. 

2.  Perhaps;  without  absurdity. 

Possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first. — Lord 

Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
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Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  might  p>ossibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
had  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  circum- 
scribed by  laws. — Addison. 
Post,  as  an  element  in  composition.  [Lat.] 

After ;  subsequent. 
Post.  s.     [Fr.  paste,  from  Lat.  positus  = 
placed;  pass.  part,  of  pono- 1  place  ;  from 
having  relays  (horses  or  messengers)  at 
certain  stations.] 

1 .  Messenger,  or  courier  who  comes  and  goes 
at  stated  times,  commonly  a  letter-carrier. 

In  certain  places  there  bo  always  fresh  posts,  to 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brought  unto  them  by 
the  other. — Abbot. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctificd 
Of  murth'rous  letchers. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  G. 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  worthless  post. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

A  cripple  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman,  or  a 
post  out  of  the  way. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

1  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness, 
which  I  should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common 
post. — Pope. 

2.  Quick  course  or  manner  of  travelling: 
(this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken ;  but 
the  expression  seems  elliptical :  to  ride 
post,  is  to  ride  as  a  post,  or  to  ride  in  the 
manner  of  a  post ;  courir  cn  poste  ;  whence 
Shakespear,  to  ride  in  post). 

I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  monument. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
With  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  post  to  Egypt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  170. 
He  who  rides  post  through  an  unknown  country, 
cannot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places. — Dryden. 

3.  Situation ;  seat. 

The  waters  rise  every  where  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  which  new  post,  when  they  had  once 
seized  on,  they  would  never  quit. — T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

4.  Military  station. 

You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  yEneid,  vi.  77(3. 
As  I  watch'd  the  gates. 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Caesar's  camp.  Addison,  Cato. 

Each  of  the  Grecian  captains  he  represents  con- 
quering a  single  Trojan,  while  Diomed  encounters 
two  at  once;  and  when  they  are  engaged,  each  in 
his  distinct  post,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in  every 
quarter. — Pope. 

Whatever  spirit  careless  of  his  charge 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance. 

Id.,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

5.  Place  ;  employment ;  office. 

Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  to  him,  and  in 
that  station  he  is  well  if  he  can  but  think  himself  so. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

False  men  are  not  to  be  taken  into  confidence, 
nor  fearful  men  into  &post  that  requires  resolution. 
— Id. 

Without  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qualified  for 
any  considerable  2>ost  in  the  camp  ;  for  courage  and 
corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct,  the 
usual  effect  of  contemplation,  is  no  more  lit  to  com- 
mand than  a  tempest. — Collier. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  please, 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Certain  laws,  by  suffrers  thought  unjust, 
Deny'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

Many  thousands  there  are  who  determine  the 
justice  or  madness  of  national  administrations, 
whom  neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such 
a  post  of  judgment. —  Watts. 

The  miseries  and  humiliations  of  dependence,  the 
bread  which  is  more  bitter  than  every  other  food, 
the  stairs  which  are  more  painful  than  every  other 
ascent,  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli. 
The  most  corrupting  post  in  a  corrupting  profession 
had  not  depraved  the  generous  heart  of  Clement. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machia- 
velli. 

Post.  v.  n.    Travel  with  speed. 

Will  you  presently  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  tow'rds  the 
North  ?  Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  2. 

Post  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband, 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Id.,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexteritv  to  incestuous  sheets. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
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Then  this,  then  that  man's  aid,  they  crave,  im- 
plore ; 

Post  here  for  help,  seek  there  their  followers. 

Daniel. 

The  Turkish  messenger  presently  took  horse, 
which  was  there  in  readiness  for  him,  and  posted 
towards  Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
could. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Themistocles  made  Xerxes  post  apace  out  of 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  pur- 
pose to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the  Helles- 
pont.— Bacon,  Essays. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  Blindness,  12. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day ; 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May; 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  488. 

No  wonder  that  pastorals  have  fallen  into  dis- 
esteem  ;  I  see  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this  part 
of  Virgil,  counting  the  pages,  and  posting  to  the 
jEneis  —  Walsh. 

The  General  posted  along  at  a  great  rate,  for  the 
clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.xxi. 
Post.  v.  a. 

1.  Dispatch;  send  with  speed. 

The  Serjeant  posted  them,  because  it  was  too  late 
to  carry  them  before  the  chief  officer,  to  the  cage 
which  usually  stands  near  the  market-cross:  when 
they  arrived  there,  they  thanked,  &c— Moral  State 
of  Engla  nd,  p.  135:  1670. 

2.  Place  ;  station  ;  fix. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  151. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  hjs  en- 
quiry into  any  sciences,  puts  himself  on  that  side, 
and  posts  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit 
till  he  be  beaten  out. — Locke. 

When  a  man  is  posted  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  beside  the  natural  fatigue  of  it,  to  incur 
the  envy  of  some,  and  the  displeasure  of  others.— 
Addison,  Freeholder. 

Mr.  Avenel . .  .  hailed  Randal's  entrance  with  a 
smile  of  relief,  and  rising  and  posting  himself  before 
the  fire— a  coat-tail  under  each  arm— he  scarcely 
allowed  Randal  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Avenel.— 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.x.  ch.xix. 
•3.  Delay  ;  put  off.  liare. 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  cars  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 

Post.  s.  [from  Lat.  postis.~\ 

1.  Piece  of  timber  set  erect. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood  and  sti  ike  it  on  the 
two  side  posts  and  upper  door  post  of  the  house.— 
Exodus,  xii.  7. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being,  by  a  kind 
of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  are  thereby 
fittest  for  posts  or  pillars.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture. 

Post  is  equivocal;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a 
swift  messenger. —  Watts,  Logick. 

2.  In  Navigation.    Prow  of  a  vessel. 

The  queene's  majestie  commanded  her  bargemen 
to  row  round  her,  and  viewed  her  from  post  to 
stemme.— Observations  of  Sir  R.  Hawkins,  p.  11. 
From  pillar  to  post.    To  and  fro. 
Post.  v.  a.    Fix  opprobriously  on  posts. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their  votes, 
were,  by  posting  their  names,  exposed  to  the  popu- 
lar calumny  and  fury.— Eikon  Basilike. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow, 
Fail  not,  at  four  to  meet  me.  Granville. 
Post.  adj.    [Yr.apposter.']   Suborned;  hired 
to  do  an  improper  action. 

These  men,  in  blacking  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  reformers, .  . .  partly  suborned  other  post  men 
to  write  their  legends.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Re- 
ligion, sign.  I.  2.  b. :  1605. 

Knight  of  the  post.  One  who  gained  his 
living  by  false  evidence,  or  by  serving  as 
false  bail ;  one  suborned  to  do  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  sharper  in  general. 

'A  knight  of  the  post,'  quoth  he,  'for  so  I  am 
tearmed ;  a  fellow  that  will  swear  you  any  thing  for 
twelve-pence.'  —  Nash,  Pierce  Pennilesse:  1592. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

But  is  his  resolution  any  way  infracted,  for  that 
some  refractories  are  (like  knights  of  the  post)  hired 
to  witness  against  him  ?— Ford,  Line  of  Life  :  1620. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  were  indicted  of  conspiracy  against  An- 
dronicus; and  knights  of  the  post,  of  the  devil's  own 
dubbing,  did  depose  it  against  them—  Fuller,  Holy 
and  Profane  State,  p.  466. 
There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  force  had 
put  on, 

And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but 
begun ; 
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There  the  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the 
■post 

Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd  and  their  hopes 
no  more  crost. 

Prior,  TIte  Thief  and  Cordelier. 

As  a  simple  compound. 

The  post-knight  that  will  swear  away  his  soule, 
Though  for  the  same  the  law  his  eares  doe  powle. 

Taylor  [the  Water-poet) :  1630.    (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Post.  v.  a.  [?  probably  from  Post il.]  Re- 
gister methodically  ;  transcribe  from  one 
book  into  another. 

You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years  : 
how  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  this  rate  ? 
— Arbuthnot. 

Post-and-Pair.  s.  [post  here  is,  probably, 
connected  with  the  entry  immediately 
preceding  =  count  up,  mark.]  Name  of 
an  old  game  at  cards. 

Why  should  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful 
game  of  post  and  pair  content  thein  ? — B.  Jonson, 
Masques  at  Court. 

The  clergy  understood  no  other  than  the  old  Elsi- 
beth  g&meof  post  and  pair,  and  never  played  higher 
than  two-pence  a  dozen. — Bishop  Parker,  Reproof 
of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  p.  469. 

The  heir  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 
The  lord  underogating  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  post  and  pair. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  Christmas. 

Post  and  pair  [was]  a  game  on  the  cards,  played 
with  three  cards  each,  wherein  much  depended  on 
vying,  or  betting  on  the  goodness  of  your  own  hand. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  intimations  in  the  examples,  that 
a  pair  of  royal  aces  was  the  best  hand,  and  next  any 
other  three  cards,  according  to  their  order;  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  &c,  descending.  If  there  were  no 
threes  the  highest  pairs  might  win,  or  also  the 
highest  game  in  three  cards.  It  would  in  these 
points  much  resemble  the  modern  game  of  com- 
merce. This  game  was  thus  personified  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  a  masque  :  '  Post  and  pair,  with  a  pair- 
royal  of  aces  in  his  hat,  his  garments  all  done  over 
with  pairs  and  purs,  his  squire  carrying  a  box,  cards, 
and  counters.'  (Christmas,  a  Masque.)  It  is  charac- 
terized elsewhere  by  the  same  author  as  a  frugal 
game. — Nares. 
Post-hackney,  s.    Hired  post-horses. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  king's 
coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  beaten 
road  and  teach  posthackneys  to  leap  hedges. — Sir  II. 
Wotton. 

Post-haste,  s.    Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 
This  is 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  posthaste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Shakespear,  JIamlet,  i.  1. 

The  duke 

Requires  your  haste,  postluxste  appearance, 

Ev'n  on  the  instant.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  2. 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  waxes  old, 
though  not  in  postliastc. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

Post-mortem,  adj.  [Lat.  post  -  after  + 
mortem,  accusative  singular  of  mors,  mor- 
tis  =  death.  Though,  to  a  great  extent  a 
medical  rather  than  a  general  term,  it  may 
be  treated  as  an  English  word.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  single  word,  also  an  adjective.  We 
say,  a  post-mortem  examination,  rather 
an  examination  post  mortem.  The  term 
autopsy  =  actual  inspection,  has  been  sug- 
gested, and,  to  some  extent,  adopted  instead 
of  it.  In  coroner's  inquests,  however,  and 
th«j  reports  of  them,  the  word  under  notice 
is  prevalent,  if  not  exclusively  so.]  Sub- 
sequent to  death. 

Post-town.  s.  Town  in  which  there  is  a 
postoffice. 

During  the  necessary  delay  at  some  post-town, 
our  contemplative  parson  rambled  about  after  a 
bookseller's  shop. —  Wakefield,  .Memoirs,  p.  5-t. 
Postable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  carried  by, 
or  as  if  by,  post-  Hare. 

Devotion  doth  by  degrees  teach  us  to  make  our 
peace  postable  upon  all  the  tides  of  fortune,  under- 
standing them  to  be  truly  the  current  of  Divine 
Providence. —  W.  Mountaguc,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i. 
p.  5S :  1648. 

Postage.  S. 

J.  Passage  by,  or  as  by,  post. 

There  is  a  power  in  virtue  to  attract  our  adhe- 
rence to  her  before  all  the  transient  and  skin-deep 
pleasures  that  we  fondly  search  after  in  this  postage  of 
life  in  this  world. — Felltham,  Resolves,  57.  (Ord  MS.) 
'  2.  Land-passage  (interrupting  a  journey  or 
way  by  water) 
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At  the  little  falls  is  a  postage,  or  land  carriage  for 
about  a  mile. .  . .  About  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of 
Oswego  there  is  a  fall  of  eleven  feet  perpendicular, 
where  there  is  consequently  a  postage,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  exceed  forty  yards. — Smollett,  History 
of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv.  (Ord  MS.) 
3.  Money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter. 

Fifty  pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter !  to  send 
by  the  church  is  certainly  the  dearest  road  in  Chris- 
tendom.— Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  3. 
Postboy,  s.    Courier ;  boy  who  rides  post. 
Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  pustboy  lumbering  at  his  heels, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

The  Baron  gnashed  his  teeth  as,  hastily  entering 
the  carriage,  he  drew  down  the  blinds.   The  post- 
boys cracked  their  whips,  and  the  wheels  rolled 
away. — Lord  Lytton,  3Iy  Novel,  b.  xii.  eh.  xxxiii. 
Postcnaise.  s.      Travelling  carriage  with 
four  wheels. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  posteliaise  (it  still 
snowing  very  hard)  for  Boulogne.  This  chaise  is  a 
strange  sort  of  conveyance,  of  much  greater  use  than 
beauty,  resembling  an  ill-shaped  chariot,  only  with 
the  door  opening  before  instead  of  the  side.— Grey, 
Letters:  1730. 

We  could  indeed  have  used  our  postchaise  one 
day  longer,  along  the  military  road  to  fort  Augustus. 
— Johnson,  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  postchaises,  rather  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 
only  two  wheels;  and  the  front  opened  by  way  of 
door. — Mason. 

Postdate,  v.  a.  Date  later  than  the  real 
time. 

If  they  [the  physicians]  should  begin  to  write  now 
rules  for  my  dyet  and  exercise  when  1  were  well, 
[being  now  sick,]  this  were  to  antedate  or  to  post- 
date their  consultation,  not  to  give  physiek.— Donne, 
Devotions,  p.  210. 

Those,  whose  postdated  loyalty  now  consists  only 
in  decrying  that  action,  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  their  hands  by  others  more  cunning,  though  no 
less  wicked  than  themselves. — South,  Sermons,  v.  5'J. 

Postdiluvian,  adj.   [Lat.  diluvium  =  deluge  : 
as  the  origin  of  the  compounds  under  no- 
tice, The  Deluge.]    Posterior  to  the  flood. 
Take  a  view  of  the  postdiluvian  state  of  this  our 
globe,  how  it  hath  stood  for  this  last  four  thousand 
years. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth. 

Postdiluvian,  s.  One  who  lived  since  the 
flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years  ;  and  as 
for  the  age  of  the  postdiluvians  for  some  centuries, 
the  annals  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  China  agree 
with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history.— Grew,  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra. 

Poster,  s.  One  who  posts,  i.e.  courier ;  one 
who  travels  hastily. 

The  weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about.  Slwikespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Poster,  s.  [from  post,  from  Lat.  postis,  as 
being  fixed  on  posts;  see  Post,  v.  a.] 
Large  placard  so  called. 

'Look  here;  what  do  you  think  of  this?'  With 
this  inquiry  Mr.  Crummies  unfolded  a  red  poster, 
and  a  blue  poster,  and  a  yellow  poster,  at  the  top  of 
each  of  which  public  notifications  was  inscribed  in 
enormous  characters — '  First  appearance  of  the  un- 
rivalled Miss  Petowker,  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane.' — Dickens,  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  ch.  xxv. 
Posterior,  adj.  [Lat.] 
1.  Happening  after  ;  placed  after  ;  following. 
Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as 
the  posterior  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the 
motion  never  so  great. — Bacon. 

No  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  posterior  to  the  report. 
— Addison. 
liesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer. — Broome. 
This  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the 
ideas  of  prior,  posterior,  and  simultaneous. —  Watts,  \ 
Logick. 

1.  Backward. 

And  now  had  fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown, 
And  all  the  nations  summon'd  to  the  throne. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  72. 
Posteriority,  s.    State  of  being  after  :  (op- 
posed to  priority). 

Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  posteriority  of 
creation  might  extenuate  the  error  of  a  woman,  yet 
it  was  unexcusable  in  the  man. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

There  must  be  a  posteriority  in  time  of  every  com- 
pounded body,  to  these  more  simple  bodies  out  of 
which  it  is  constituted.— (Sir*  M.  Hale,  Origination 
of  Mankind. 
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Posteriorly,  adv.  Towards  the  posterior, 
latter,  or  hinder  end. 

The  crown  of  the  third  lower  molar  is  contracted 
posteriorly,  and  supported  by  two  connate  fangs. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

Posteriors,  s.  pi.    Hinder  parts. 

The  attempt  to  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squeeze  out 
wind  from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass. — Swift. 

Posterity,  s.    Succeeding  generations  ;  de- 
scendants :  (opposed  to  ancestors). 
It  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity  ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1, 

Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry's  dead, 
Posterity  await  for  wretched  years. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
And  thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd,  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning,  that  posterity, 
Inform'd  by  thee,  might  know. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  635. 
Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and 
spoken  of  through  all  future  ages.— Bishop  Smal- 
ridge,  Sermons. 

They  were  fallible,  they  were  men  ;  but  {(posterity, 
fallible  as  they,  grow  bold  and  daring,  where  the 
other  would  have  trembled,  let  them  look  to  it.— 
Walerland. 
In  the  plural. 

That  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness, 
among  all  posterities  for  evermore.  —  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Psalm  cvi.  31. 
Postern,  s.   [Dutch  posterne ;  Fr.poterne; 
Lat.  janua  postica,  from  post  =  after,  be- 
hind.]   Small  gate  ;  little  door  ;  bye,  side, 
or  (as  originally)  back  entrance  in  general. 
Ere  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  world  to  heaven  wide, 
He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 
That  of  his  envious  eyes  he  mote  be  spy'd. 

Spenser. 

Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  posterns  by  the  abbey  wall. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  1. 
Great  Britain  hath  had  by  his  majesty  a  strong 
addition  ;  the  postern,  by  which  we  were  so  often 
entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  brain,  be 
so  disordered  as  not  to  perforin  their  functions, 
they  have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other 
ways  to  bring  themselves  into  view. — Locke. 

A  private  postern  opens  to  my  gardens, 
Through  which  the  beauteous  captive  might  re- 
move. Rowe. 
Used  adjectivally. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborn'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  151. 

Postexistence.  s.    Future  existence. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious 
part  of  the  human  species  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence. — Addison. 

Postfact.  s.  [Lat. post  +  factum  =  thing  done, 
neuter  of  the  pass.  part,  of  facio  =  I  do  ; 
common  as  a  substantive.]  That  which  re- 
presents or  relates  to  a  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred :  (this  form,  though  English,  is 
rarer  than  the  Latin  combination  ex  post 
facto). 

Some  have  published,  that  there  is  a  proper  sacri- 
fice in  the  Lord's  supper  to  exhibit  Christ's  death  in 
the  postfact,  as  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  prefigure  in 
the  old  law  the  antefact.  —  Proceedings  of  some 
Divines,  pp.  1,2:  1611. 

Posthorse.  s.  Horse  stationed  for  the  use 
of  couriers, 

He  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  servants  were 
getting  fresh  jwsthorses  for  him. — Sir  P.  Sidney, 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  p>osthorse  up  to  heav'n. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 
Xaycus  was  forthwith  beset  on  every  side  and 
taken,  and  by  posthorses  conveyed  with  all  speed  to 
Constantinople. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Posthouse.  s.    Post  office ;  house  where  let- 
ters are  taken  and  dispatched. 

An  officer  at  the  posthouse  in  London  places  every 
letter  he  takes  in,  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  proper 
road. —  Watts. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  posthouse  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  2'J.   (Ord  MS.) 
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Posthume.  adj.     Posthumous :  (according 
to  Johnson  the  form  under  notice  is  the 
older  word  ;  it  is  certainly  the  rarer  one). 
A  posthume  modesty,  which  could  not  be  born,  till 
they  were  dead. — Pnrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  379  :  161". 

Any  new-invented,  and,  as  it  were, posthume  in- 
terpretation.—  Bishop  Sanderson,  On  Promissory 
Oaths,  ii.  §  7. 

Posthumous,  adj.  [Lat.  posthumus  ]  Done 
after  one's  death. 

In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition, 
how  just  soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a 
great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must,  with  regard 
to  his  posthumous  character,  content  himself  with 
such  a  consideration  as  induced  the  famous  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to 
God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to 
foreign  nations.— Addison. 
Posthumously,  ado.    After  one's  death. 

The  Register  [of  bishop  Kennet]  was  posthu- 
mously published,  from  his  MS.  collections,  in  1728. 
— Note  on  Atterbury's  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
i.  23. 

Postic.  adj.  [Lat. posticus.']  Backward.  Hare. 
The postick  and  backward  position  of  the  feminine 
parts  in  quadrupeds  can  hardly  admit  the  substitu- 
tion of  masculine  generation.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Postii.  s.  [Lat.  postilla.]    Gloss  ;  marginal 
note.  Obsolete. 

"What  the  postylles  are  upon  the  epysteles  and 
gospels,  I  cannot  te\\.— Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Itomysshe  Foxe,  fol.  53.  b. :  1513. 
Postii.  v.  n.    Comment ;  make  illustrations. 
To  postell  upon  a  kyrie.      Skelton.  Poems,  p.  200. 
When  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, had  forsaken  that  vein  of  postilling  and 
allegorising  on  Scripture,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  betaken  himself  unto 
the  literal  sense,  it  was  a  thing  so  distasteful  unto 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  ho  was  forced  to  find  out 
many  shifts  and  make  many  apologies  for  himself  — 
J.  H.  Newman,  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  ch.  vi.  sect.  i. 
Postii.  v.  a.     Gloss ;  illustrate  with  mar- 
ginal notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  account  of  Empson's,  that 
had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  every  leaf  by  way  of 
signing,  anil  was  in  some  places  postillea  in  the 
margin  with  the  kine's  hand.  —  Bacon,  History  of 
the  lieign  of  Henry  VII. 
Postiler.  s.  One  who  glosses  or  illustrates 
with  marginal  notes. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  poslillers  and  commentators.— 
Sir  t.  Browne. 

Hence,  you  phautastick  post  tilers  in  song ; 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

Cleaveland. 

Postilion,  s.    [Fr.  postilion.'] 

1.  One  who  guides  the  first  part  of  a  set  of 
six  horses  in  a  coach. 

Let  the  postilion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

A  voting  batchelor  of  arts  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place;  but  none  being  va- 
cant, modestly  accepted  of  that  of  a  postilion. — 
Tatler. 

2.  One  who  guides  a  pnstchaise. 

'  Don't  go  too  fast,'  cried  Montague  to  the  posti- 
lion ;  '  and  take  care  how  you  go.   You  were  nearly 
in  the  ditch  when  I  called  to  you.'— Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii. 
Postilize.  v.  a.    Postii.  Rare. 

[Maurilius  de  Portu  published]  several  other 
things,  besides  his  postillizing  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Thins  Scotus. — Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Posting,  part.  adj. 

1.  Travelling  with  speed. 

This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
Cut  off  from  hope,  abandon'd  to  despair, 
In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurled 
Prom  wealth,  from  power,  from  love,  and  from  the 
world.  Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  S25. 

2.  Travelling  by.  post. 

'  They  had  a  posting  carriage  at  the  porch,  sir,  and 
had  stopped  to  hear  the  organ.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xx. 
Postliminiar.  adj.  [Lat.  postliminium,  from 
limen  =  threshold.]     Done,  or  contrived, 
subsequently. 

It  mav  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  may  be 
rapt  fro'm  this  terrestrial  body,  and  carried  to  re- 
mote ami  distant  places,  from  whence  she  may  make 
a  postliminiar  return.— Ilallywell,  Melamproncea, 
p.  70:  1681. 
Postliminious.  adj.  Postliminiar. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  in 
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governing,  is,  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them 
accidentally,  and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  preconceived  ends,  but  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things 
as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-applications 
of  them  to  their  purposes. — South,  Sermons,  i.  284. 
Postman,  s.   Post;  courier;  letter-carrier. 

We  are  most  frail,  and  never  abide  in  one  stay; 
but  hasten,  like  a  postman  to  our  end. — Granger, 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  11 :  1621. 

Newswriters  of  Great  Britain,  whether  postmen 
or  postboys,  or  by  what  other  name  or  title  soever 
dignified  or  distinguished.— Tatler,  no.  18. 
Postmark,  s.    Stamp  of  the  post- office  on  a 
letter. 

All  that  is  ascertained  is  that  our  man  exists  and 
is  well  to  do  in  the  world.  There  comes  an  annual 
and  anonymous  contribution,  and  not  a  light  one, 
to  his  brother.  I  examined  the  post-marks  of  the 
letters,  but  they  all  varied,  and  were  evidently  ar- 
ranged to  mislead. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  ch.  ix. 

Postmaster,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of 
public  conveyance  of  letters. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page  ; 
and  'tis  a  postmaster's  boy.  —  Shakespear.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
As  Jirst  element  in  a  compound. 

As  without  this  letter  he  believes  that  happy  re- 
volution had  never  been  effected,  he  prays  to  be 
made  postmaster-general. — Spectator. 
2.  Portionist. 

Postmeridian,  adj.  [Lat.  postmeridianus  • 
meridies  =  midday.]  Being  iu  the  after- 
noon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
meridian sleep. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Postnatal,  s.    Subsequent  to  birth. 

The  idiots  with  large  heads  are  those  whose  idiocy 
depends  on  post-natal  diseases,  and  especially  rick- 
ets.— Dr.  Saukey,  Lectures  on.  Mental  Diseases, 
lect.  vi. 

Postnate.  adj.  [Lat.  natu$  =  born.]  Sub- 
sequent. Hare. 

The  graces  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  postnate, 
and  are  additions  to  art  and  nature.—./ eremy  Tay- 
lor, On  Extempore  Prayer,  §  14 

It  will  be  no  sin  to  suspect  this  to  be  no  original 
of.  but  a  post-nate  allusion  to  his  armes. — Fuller, 
Worthies,  Berkshire.  (Rich.) 

And,  consequently,  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  be 
but  a  second  or  post-nate  thing,  though  eternal. — 
Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  585.  (Rich.) 

Postobit.  s.  [Lat.  obitum,  accusative  singu- 
lar of  obitus  =  departure,  death.]  Claim  to 
be  satisfied  after  the  death  of  some  one : 
(often  used  adjectivally,  as,  '  a  postobit 
bond'). 
Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 

The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 
Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who've  made  'us  youth'  wait  too — too  long 
already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat ; 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  tit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  125. 

'  Don't  you  remember  what  the  Governor  said— he 
actually  wept  while  he  said  it — "  Never  calculate  on 
my  death :  I  could  not  bear  that."  Oh,  Randal, 
don't  speak  of  it!' — 'I  respect  your  sentiments; 
but  still,  all  the  post-obits  you  could  raise  could  not 
shorten  Mr.  Hazeldean's  life  by  a  day.  However, 
dismiss  that  idea;  we  must  think  of  some  other 
device.' — Lord  Lyiton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

Postofiice.  5.  Office  where  letters  are  deli- 
vered to  the  post ;  posthouse. 

If  you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  post- 
office  will  think  me  of  no  consequence;  for  I  have 
no  correspondent  but  you.— Gay,  Letter  to  Swift. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  postoffice  with  a  letter,  put 
it  in  carefully. — Swift. 

The  king  granted  the  duke  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
a  pension  on  the  post-office,  a  light  tax  upon  coals 
shipped  to  London,  and  a  tithe  of  all  the  shrimps 
caught  on  the  southern  coast. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  xv. 

Postpone,  r.  a.  [Lat.  postpono,  from  pono 
=  I  place.] 

1.  Put  off;  delay. 

You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign, 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust.  Dryden. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  sutfered  to  post- 
pone the  one  thing  necessary. — Rogers. 

2.  Set  in  value  below  something  else  :  (with 
to). 

All  other  considerations  should  give  way,  and  be 
postponed  to  this.— Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 
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These  words,  by  postponing  of  the  parenthesis  to 
its  proper  place,  are  more  clearly  understood.— 
Knatchbull,  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  p. 
100. 

Postponement,  s.   [from  postpone.]  Delay. 
Such  a  hitch  as  this  made  the  postponement  of  our 
adventure  inevitable. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney. 

Postponence.  s.  Dislike. 

Noting  preference,  or  postponence.  —  Dr.  John- 
son, in  voce  Of. 

Postponer.  s.  One  who  postpones,  delays, 
or  puts  off. 

They  are  justly  chargeable  with  neglecting  warn- 
ings. And  what  is  the  event  ?  These  postponert 
never  enter  upon  religion  at  all,  in  earnest  or  ef- 
fectually.— Paley,  Sermons,  On  Neglect  of  Warn- 
ings. 

Postpose.  v.  a.  Place  after;  postpone.  Hare. 
He  is  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  opinion  of  the 
royall  vine,  that  he  post-voseth  tiliall  and  frater- 
nal! love  to  his  favour  towards  him. — Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest.   (Ord  MS.) 

Postposit.  v.  a.  Place  after. 

Often  in  our  love  to  her.  our  love  to  God  is  swal- 
lowed and  postposited. — Felltham,  On  St.  Luke,  32J. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Postposition,  s.  State  of  being  put  back, 
or  out  of  the  regular  place. 

Nor  is  the  postposition  of  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  against  the  use  of  the  tongue;  nor  the  tra- 
jection  here  so  great,  but  the  Latin  will  admit  the 
same  order  of  the  words. — Mede,  On  Daniel's  Weeks, 
p.  36. 

Postposition,  s.  In  Grammar.  This  word, 
or  its  equivalent,  has  now  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  Comparative  Philology ; 
the  ordinary  term  preposition  being  wholly 
inadequate.  For  its  import  as  the  name 
of  a  part  of  speech,  see  under  that  entry : 
its  etymology  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
word  now  under  notice,  with  the  difference 
that  pre-  represents  the  Latin  prce  -  before. 

Now  in  the  classical,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  several  other  languages  of  impor- 
tance, those  subordinate  words  by  which 
certain  relations  between  two  nouns  ate 
expressed,  without,  or  almost  without,  an 
exception,  precede  their  substantive  ;  dird 
ovpavov,  a  cselo,  from  heaven,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  respectively. 

So  far,  then,  as  in  this  respect,  all  lan- 
guages are  like  the  English,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek,  the  term  preposition  is  a  con- 
venient one ;  for  the  place  and  meaning 
coincide,  and  the  class  may  be  named  from 
either.  But,  taking  the  languages  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  Greek  and  Latin  prac- 
tice is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  almost  all  the  native  languages  of  Asia, 
what  we  call  prepositions  follow  their 
noun  ;  often,  like  the  article  and  reflective 
pronoun,  coalescing  with  it,  so  as  to  form, 
or  simulate,  an  inflection.  The  inconve- 
nience of  such  a  term  as  preposition  is  now 
manifest ;  nor  is  it  much  remedied  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  use  the  contradictory 
phrase  postpositive  preposition.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  a  general  name  for  that 
part  of  speech  under  which  preposition 
and  postposition  may  stand  as  co-ordinate 
terms. 

Postpositive,  adj.  In  Grammar.  In  its 
very  widest  sense  applicable  to  any  element 
in  a  compound  or  derived  word  which  fol- 
lows the  main  or  fundamental  part  of  it  ; 
e.  g.  the  s  (whether  a  sign  of  the  possessive 
case  or  of  the  plural  number)  in  words  like 
fathers,  tables,  moons,  &c. :  in  which  case  it 
nearly  coincides  with  affix. 

But  its  ordinary  power  is  more  limited ; 
those  affixes  being  more  especially  named 
postpositive,  which  might  have  been  preposi- 
tive, and  which,  in  many  cases  are  so.  Thus 
in  Danish,  sol  =  sun,  solen  =  the  sun  ;  bord 
-  table,  boidet  =  the  table;  the  -en  being 
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the  form  for  the  masculine  and  feminine, 
the  -et  for  the  neuter.  This  is  called  the 
postpositive  article.  The  same  may  be 
found  with  different  degrees  of  prominence, 
in  Rouman,  Lithuanic,  and  Albanian,  i.e. 
in  four  European  languages. 

Again,  the  Norse  passive  is  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  active  ;  asjeg  luille  =  I  call, 
jeg  kalles  =  l  am  called.  In  Icelandic  this 
$  is  st ;  and  in  the  oldest  Norwegian  sc, 
which  is  simply  the  reflective  pronoun  siq. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  first  a  Middle,  then  a 
Passive  Voice.  In  French  se  precedes  the 
verb;  i.e.  in  France  the  pronoun  is  pre- 
positive. 

The  following  details  of  [the]  accidents  [of  the 
Hindostani  language]  are  from  Professor  Monier 
William's  Grammar.  . .  .  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  declension  should  be  noticed  as  well  as  the  post- 
positive character  of  the  affixes  by  which  the  several 
relations  which  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  expressed  by 
true  cases, are  expressed.  In  [the  words]  '  Mardka' 
[man's],  &c,  there  is  no  true  case  at  all,  but  only  an 
approximation  to  one;  in  other  words,  there  is 
merely  a  noun  with  a  preposition— the  preposition 
itself  being  a,  postposition. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Ele- 
ments of  Comparative  Philology,  ch.  xxxii. 

[The  Lithuanic]  has  an  approximation  to  the  post- 
positive article;  i.e.  it  has  a  definite  inflection  of 
the  adjective  formed  by  the  incorporation,  as  an 
affix,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun. .  .  .  One  of  the 
points  . .  .  invested  with  interest  is  this  same  ap- 
proximate postposition  of  the  article. — Ibid,  ch.lxxv. 

With  a  postpositive  article  and  a  so-called  passive 
voice  .  .  the  Norse  languages  are  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated from  the  German.— Ibid,  ch.lxxix. 

Postpositional,  and  other  similar  con- 
geners, are  also  required. 
Postscript,  s.    [Lat.  scrip  turn  =  thing  writ- 
ten, writing.]     Paragraph  added  to  the 
end  of  a  letter. 

I  knew  one.  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
put  that  which  was  most  material  ill  the  postscript. 
— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Cunning. 

I  think  he  prefers  the  public  good  to  his  private 
opinion  ;  and  therefore  is  willing  his  proposals  should 
with  freedom  be  examined :  thus  I  understand  his 
postscript.-  -Locke. 

The  gentleman,  who  has  published  an  answer  to 
Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured 
me  with  a  postscript  of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he 
modestly  calls,  bestowing  a  very  few  words  upon 
me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse  him  a 
reply. — Letters  of  Junius,  letter  xxx. 
Postulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  postulates,  pass.  part, 
of  postulo  =  demand,  require.] 

1.  Beg,  or  assume,  without  proof. 

They  most  powerfully  magnify  God,  who,  not  from 
postulated  and  precarious  inferences  entreat  a  cour- 
teous assent,  but  from  experiments  and  undeniable 
effects. — Sir  T.  Brotvne. 

2.  Invite  ;  require  by  entreaty. 

A  great  alliance  was  projected  among  many  Pro- 
testant princes  to  disturb  cardinal  Fusteniburg  in 
the  possession  of  Colen,  to  which  he  was  postulated 
by  the  majority  of  the  chapter. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time. 
Postulate,  s.    [Lat.  postulatum.~]    Thing  or 
point  postulated  ;  position  supposed  or  as- 
sumed without  proof. 

This  we  shall  induce  not  from  postulates  and  en- 
treated maxims,  but  from  undeniable  principles. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  have  cast  all  their  learning  into  the  method 
of  mathematicians,  under  theorems,  problems,  and 
postulates. —  Watts. 
Postulation.  s.    [Lat.  postulatio,  -out*.] 

1.  Act  of  supposing  without  proof;  gratui- 
tous assumption. 

A  second  postulation  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the 
veracity  of  him  that  reports  it.— Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Man/kind. 

2.  Supplication  ;  intercession. 

Presenting  his  postnlations  at  the  throne  of  God. 
— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

3.  Suit;  cause. 

By  this  means  the  cardinal's  postulation  was  de- 
fective, since  he  had  not  two-thiids  of  the  voices. — 
Bishop  Burnet,  History  of  Ids  Own  Time. 
Postulatory.  adj. 

1.  Assuming  without  proof. 

2.  Assumed  without  proof. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  phytognomy  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe  how  vegetable  realities  are 
forced  into  animal  representations,  may  perceive 
the  semblance  is  but  postulatory.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
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•3.  Supplicatory  ;  entreating. 

He  easily  recovers  the  courage  to  turn  that  depre- 
catory prayer  into  a  postulatory  one. — Lord  Claren- 
don, Tracts,  392.  (Ord  MS.) 

Postulatum.  s.  Position  assumed  without 
proof. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  the  poslulatums  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed,  as  upon  first 
principles. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  125. 

From  these  and  the  like  principles  or  pos/ula/a, 
as  void  of  reason  as  of  decency  and  modesty,  and  for 
which  he  has  not  one  syllable  of  proof,  he  draws  de- 
ductions, and  forms  conclusions,  all  built  upon  the 
sand. —  Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  pt.  ii.  p.  CO. 

Posture,  s.    [Fr.  ;  Lat.  positura.~] 

1.  Place;  situation;  disposition  with  regard 
to  something  else. 

Although  these  studies  are  not  so  pleasing  as  con- 
templations physical  and  mathematical,  yet  they 
recompense  with  the  excellency  of  their  use  in  rela- 
tion to  man  and  his  noblest  posture  and  station 
in  this  word,  a  state  of  regulated  society. — Sir  M. 
Hale. 

According  to  the  posture  of  our  affairs  in  the  last 
campaign,  this  prince  could  have  turned  the  balance 
on  either  side. — Addison. 

When  all  things  are  in  this  languishing  or  dying 
posture, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  under  the 
fears  of  their  last  end,  the  heavens  will  open  on  a 
sudden  and  the  glory  of  God  will  appear. — T.  Bur- 
net, Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  -with  respect  to  each  other. 

He  starts, 

Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait  ;  then  stops  acain. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard,  and  then  anon  he  casts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon,  in  most  strange  postures. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

Where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there  will 
be  postures  of  reverence. — South,  Sernions. 

The  posture  of  a  poetick  figure  is  the  description 
of  his  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such  or  such  an 
action.— Drydcn. 

In  the  meanest  marble  statue  one  sees  the  faces, 
postures,  airs,  and  dress,  of  those  that  lived  so  many 
ages  before  us. — Addison. 

3.  State  ;  disposition. 

The  lord  Hopton  left  Arundel-castlebeforehehad 
put  it  into  the  good  posture  he  intended.  —  Lord 
Clarendon.  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  conqueror  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  i.  822. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  are  displayed  with  great  simplicity, — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Posture,  v.  a.  Put  in  any  particular  place, 
disposition,  or  attitude. 

He  was  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons. — Brook. 

The  gill  fins  are  so  postured  as  to  move  from  back 
to  belly,  and  6  contra.— Grew. 

These  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern  ; 
The  frozen  god  still  couchant  on  the  earth, 
And  the  sad  goddess  weeping  at  his  feet. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 

Posturemaster.  s.  One  who  teaches  or  prac- 
tises attitudes  or  artificial  contortions  of 
the  body,  i.e.  postures. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  themselves 
in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  kind  of  posturemaster. — Spectator. 

Posy.  .v.  [pronounced  pozy ;  a  corrupt  form 
ot' poesy,  in  the  sense  of  sentiment.  This 
is  the  current  interpretation.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood specially  dissents  from  it,  and  prefers 
French  pensce  =  thought ;  as  the  editor 
thinks  without  the  assignment  of  a  suffi- 
cient reason.  For  another  etymology,  more 
curious  than  true,  see  the  extract  from 
Hooper  under  Pose  =  catarrh.] 
1.  Motto  ;  superscription. 

A  quarrel,  ho.  already  ?   What's  the  matter? — 
About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry; 
'  Love  me  and  leave  me  not.' 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
They  paint  withal  in  their  flags  '  hoc  signovinces. 
by  this  sign  thou  shalt  get  the  victory,'  by  a  most 
fond  imitation  of  the  posy  of  Constantinus  .Magnus. 
— Book  of  Hom  ilies,  Against  Rebellion,  pt.  iv. 

You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge 
upon ;  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  on 
the  posy  of  a  ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. — 
Addison,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient 
Medals. 
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J.    vy   X  J\.         ]  Potable 

2.  Bunch  of  flowers  ;  nosegay  :  bouquet, 
originating  in  the  connection  between  cer- 
tain flowers  and  certain  sentiments  ;  i.  e. 
the  language  of  flowers. 

With  store  of  vermeil  roses, 
To  deck  their  bridegroom's  posies.  Spenser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles 
to  grow  among  us  and  wearing  them  for  posies. — 
Swift. 
Pot.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the  fire. 

Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Hays  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd,  venom  sleeping  got ; 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  lv.  1. 
Gieantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done. 
To  t  heir  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run, 
Fell  to  with  eager  joy. 

J.  Dryden,jun.,  Translation  of  Juvenal, 
xiv.  215. 

2.  Vessel  to  hold  liquids. 

The  woman  then  left  her  water  pot,  and  went  her 
way  into  the  city.— John,  iv.  23. 

3.  Vessel  made  of  earth. 

Whenever  potters  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marlo 
mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  clay 
hold  burning,  yet  whenever  any  water  comes  near 
any  such  pots,  after  they  are  burnt,  both  the  chalk 
and  marie  will  slack,  and  spoil  their  ware. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandly. 

4.  Cup,  now  usually  supposed  to  contain  a 
quart. 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  witli  some  mischance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  put  of  ale. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays, 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  201. 

A  soldier  drinks  his  pot,  and  then  offers  payment. 
—Swift. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 
Canning,  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 
grinder,  in  Poetry  of  the  Antijacobin. 
'I'm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,'  said  the  elder  Mr. 
AVeller,  shaking  up  the  ale,  by  describing  small 
circles  with  the  pot,  preparatory  to  drinking.  — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.xxiii. 

Go  to  pot.  Be  destroyed  or  devoured.  Col- 
loquial. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  next,  and 
after  them  the  oxen,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyer's  poc- 
kets; then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
bank  stock,  now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  put. — Ar- 
buthuot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Pot.  v.  a. 

1 .  Preserve  seasoned  in  pots :  (commoner  as 
a  participial  adjective  :  see  Potted). 

2.  Inclose  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth  ;  a  layer  of 
rich  mould  beneath  and  about  this  natural  earth  to 
nourish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  bulbs. 
— Evelyn. 

Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  he  kept  well 
by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moist  sand. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pot.  v.  n.  Indulge  in  drinking  :  (the  it  which 
follows  is  like  the  it  in  such  combinations 
as  go  it,  an  expletive,  rather  than  a  case 
governed  by  a  verb;  hence,  though  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  in  the  accusative  case, 
the  verb  is  neuter  or  intransitive,  rather 
than  active  or  transitive). 

I  like  a  cup,  to  brisk  the  spirits  ;  but  continuance 

dulls  them.   It  is  less  labour  to  plow  than  to  pot  it; 

and  urged  healths  do  infinitely  add  to  the  trouble. 

—Fdltham,  Resolves,  84.    (Ord  MS.) 

Pot.  ?'.  a.    Cap.  Obsolete. 

The  boies  of  divers  schooles  did  cap  or  po/te  verses, 
and  contend  of  the  principles  of  gram  mar. — St  owe. 
Survey,  p.  53  :  1599. 

Potable,  adj.      [Fr.  ;   Lat.  potabilis,  from 
poto  =  I  drink.]    Capable  of  being  drunk. 
Thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold, 
Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  med'eine  potable. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  i. 
Big  a  pit  upon  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above  the 
high  water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low 
water  mark  ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will  fill 
with  water  fresh  and  pota'Ac. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
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Potable  \ 
Potentate j 

Rivers  run  potable  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  60S. 
The  said  potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a 
capacity  of  being  agglutinated  and  assimilated  by 
the  innate  heat. — Harvey. 
Potable,  s.  Something  which  may  be  drunk. 
When  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads 
Unforced  display  ten  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  211. 

Potager.  .v.  Porringer. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 
the  manner  of  twiggenwork.— Grew,  Museum. 

Potargo.  s.  Botargo. 

The  roe  of  mullet  makes  pbtargO.—Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travel  into  Africa  and 
the  Great  Asia,  p.  1ST. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare? 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 

Potash,  s.    Ashes  of  burnt  vegetables. 

Potash,  ill  general,  is  an  impure  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables :  we  have  live 
kinds  of  this  salt  now  in  use ;  I.  The  German  pot- 
ash, sold  under  the  name  of  pearlashes.  2.  The 
Spanish,  railed  barilla,  made  by  burning  a  species  of 
kali,  which  the  Spaniards  sow.  3.  The  home-made 
potash,  made  from  fern.  4.  The  Swedish,  and  5. 
Russian  kinds,  with  a  volatile  acid  matter  combined 
with  them  ;  but  the  Russian  is  stronger  than  the 
Swedish  ;  potash  is  of  great  use  to  the  manufactu- 
rers of  soap  and  glass,  to  bleachers,  and  to  dyers; 
the  Russian  potash  is  greatly  preferable.— Sir  J. 
Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Cheshire  rock  salt,  with  a  little  nitre,  alum,  and 
potash,  is  the  flux  used  for  the  running  of  the  plate- 
glass. —  Wood  ward. 
In  the  plural. 

Whilst  so  many  sailors  are  broiling  in  the  sun  and 
sweltered  with  heat  in  the  East  and  West  of  us, 
another  set  of  them  are  freezing  in  the  North  to 
fetch  potashes  from  Russia.— Mandeville,  Fable  of 
the  Bees. 

This  substance  was  so  named  from  being  prepared 
for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots 
the  lixivium  of  the  ashes  of  wood  fuel.  In  the  crude 
state  called  potashes  it  consists,  therefore,  of  such 
constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble 
in  water  and  fixed  in  fire.  ...  In  America,  where 
timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
soil,  it  is  felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  ami  burned 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  potashes. 
Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
reverberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  be  dissi- 
pated, &c.  .  .  .  The  best  pink  Canadian  potashes  .  .  . 
contain  pretty  uniformly  sixty  per  cent,  of  absolute 
potassa;  and  the  best  pearlashes  . . .  fifty  per  cent. ; 
the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic 
state ;  in  the  latter  carbonated.—  Ure,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Potassa.  s.    Oxide  of  potassium. 

Potassium  .  .  .  represented  by  the  symbol  K,  ka- 
lium,  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  the  year  1807,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  electro-chemical 
researches.  ...  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  is  such  that  it 
immediately  loses  its  brilliancy  on  exposure  to  air ; 
when  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  purple 
flame.  The  equivalent  of  potassium  is  39,  and  that 
of  protoxide  of  potassium  is  47.  When  potassium  is 
heated  in  oxygen  it  absorbs  a  larger  quantity  of  that 
element  and  becomes  a  peroxide,  which,  however,  is 
immediately  converted  into  protoxide  by, the  action 
of  water.  Protoxide  of  potassium  exists  in  the  state 
of  hydrate  in  what  is  called  caustic  potash,  which  is 
a  compound  of  47  potassa  +  (J  water.  This  substance 
fuses  below  a  dull  red  heat;  it  is  very  soluble  and 
deliquescent  and  acts  powerfully  on  almost  all  ani- 
mal textures.  It  is  the  Lapis  causticus  of  old  phar- 
macy. Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  soap  ley,  or  the 
Liquor  potassa;  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. — Frankland, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 
Potassium,  s.  In  Chemistry.  Metal  so 
called;  Kalium.    See  extracts. 

Potassium  is  a  metal  deeply  interesting  not  only 
from  its  marvellous  properties,  but  from  its  having 
been  the  first  in  the  chain  of  discovery  which  con- 
ducted Sir  H.  Davy  through  many  of  the  formerly 
mysterious  and  untrodden  labyrinths  of  chemistry. 
...It  lias  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any 
other  known  substance;  and  it  is  hence  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  in  the  metallic  state.—  Ure,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  illustration  furnished 
by  potassium  and  sodium.  These  metals  are  very 
near  akin  in  all  respects— in  their  specific  gravities, 
their  atomic  weights,  their  chemical  affinities,  and 
the  properties  of  their  compounds.  That  is  to  say, 
all  the  evidences  unite  to  show  that  their  units, 
though  not  identical,  have  a  close  resemblance. 
What  now  happens  when  they  are  mixed?  Potas- 
tium  alone  melts  at  13U°,  sodium  alone  melts  at 
190°,  but  the  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  liquid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. — Herbert 
Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology 
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Potation,  s. 

1.  Drinking  bout ;  draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side 
outward, 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  caroused 

Potations  pottle  deep.       Sliakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  Species  of  drink. 

If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  princi- 
ple I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin 
potations,  and  to  addiet  themselves  to  sack. — Shake- 
spear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  3. 

3.  Drinking. 

Upon  the  account  of  these  words  so  expounded  by 
some  of  the  fathers  concerning  oral  manducation 
and  potation,  they  believe  themselves  bound  by  the 
same  necessity  to  give  the  eucharist  to  infants,  as  to 
give  them  baptism. — Jeremy  Taylor,  On  the  Real 
Presence.  (Ord  MS.) 
Potato,  s.    [Spanish,  batata,  patata  =  yam, 
sweet  potatoe.]     Esculent  plant  of  the 
genus  Solatium. 

On  choicest  melons  and  sweet  grapes  they  dine, 
And  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  swine.  Waller. 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  nastincss 
upon  butter-milk  and  potatoes. — Swift. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer; 
Oats  for  their  feasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind ; 
While  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise, 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  potatoe  prize. 

Gay,  Sheplierd's  Week,  Monday,  83. 
The  red  and  white  potatoes  are  the  most  common 
esculent  roots  now  in  use,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  Virginia  iuto  Europe.— Miller,  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary. 
Potato-fungus,    s.     Fungus,   or  fungoid 
growth,  formed  on  the  potato. 

Some  of  these  insignificant  plants  .  .  .  present 
themselves  as  moulds,  mildews,  &c,  as  .  . .  the  com- 
mon mould  of  paste,  &c,  the  green  mould  of  cheese. 
.  . .  The  potato-fungus.  Botrytes  infestans,  is  another 
example. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 
Potatoless.  adj.    Destitute  of  potatoes. 

Do  you  think  that  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection 
do  not  travel  down  from  Lord  Fingal  to  the  most 
p>otatoeless  Catholic  in   Ireland.  —  Sydney  Smith, 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters,  letter  iv. 
Potatory,  adj.    Supplied  for  drinking;  po- 
table. 

I  coquetted  a  whole  minute  with  my  napkin  be- 
fore I  attempted  the  soup,  and  I  helped  myself  to 
the  potatory  food  with  a  slow  dignity  that  must 
have  perfectly  won  the  heart  of  the  solemn  waiter. 
The  soup  was  a  little  better  than  hot  water,  and  the 
sharp-sauced  cutlet  than  leather  and  vinegar;  how- 
beit,  I  attacked  them  with  the  vigour  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  washed  them  down  with  a  bottle  of  the 
worst  liquor  ever  dignified  with  the  '  vcncrabile 
nomen  '  of  claret.— Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxxix. 
Potbellied,  adj.    Having  a  swollen  paunch. 

The  opera-house  is  crouded  this  year.  .  .  .  Elisi 
is  finer  than  any  thing  that  has  been  here  in  your 
memory. . . .  He  appears  to  be  near  forty;  a  little 
potbellied  and  thick-shouldered,  othcrwiso  no  bad 
figure. —  Gray,  Letter  to  Mason. 

•  Tell  me,  beeldar,  what  sort  of  looking  personages 
might  these  Moussul  merchants  be?  '  '  Ill-favoured 
to  a  degree.  One  was  a  pot-bellied  rascally-looking 
fellow,  with  a  great  beard,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  a  jail.'— Marryat,  The  Pacha  of 
Many  Tales. 
Potbelly,  s.    Swelling  paunch. 

He  will  find  himself  a  forked  straddling  animal 
and  a  pot-belly. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Potboy,  s.    Boy  for  carrying  out  beer  (i.e. 
liquors  sold  by  the  pot). 

The  red-headed  pot-boy  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  a  most  unanimous  hammering  of 
tables  and  jingling  of  glasses  announced  that  the 
song  had  that  instant  terminated.— Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Papers,  ch.  xx. 
Pot.cn.  v.  n.    Thrust ;  push. 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword ;  I'll  po/ch  at  him  some  way  ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  10. 

Potcb.   v.  a.    [Fr.  pocher.]    Boil  slightly  ; 
poach. 

In  great  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  spare 
diet,  as  panadoes,  or  a  po/clied  egg  ;  this  much  avail- 
ing to  prevent  inflammation.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 
Potcompanion.   s.     Fellow-drinker;  good 
fellow  at  carousals. 

There  are  no  greater  gluttons  in  the  world ;  and 
for  fuddling,  they  shall  niake  the  best  potcompanion 
in  Switzerland  knock  under  the  table.— Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange, Translationof  Quevedo. 

Vote.  v.  u.     ?  Arrange,  as  an  article  of 
dress,  after  the  fashion  of  a  capote. 
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Poted.  part.  adj.    ?  Arrange  capote-fashion. 

He  keeps  a  starched  gate,  wears  a  formall  ruffe, 
A  nosegay,  set  face,  and  a  poted  cuffe. 

Heywood,  British  Troy,  iv.  50 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Potency,  s.  [Lat.  potential 

1.  Power;  influence;  authority. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear. 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

By  what  name  shall  wo  call  such  an  one  as  ex- 
ceedeth  God  in  potency  7— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History 
of  the  World. 

The  prosecution  of  the  bishops. ...  It  was  the 
first  and  the  last  occasion  on  which  two  feelings  of 
tremendous  potency,  two  feelings  which  have  gene- 
rally been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  either  of  which, 
when  strongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  thu 
state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feel- 
ings were  love  of  the  church  and  love  of  freedom. — 
Macaiday,  History  of  England,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Efficacy ;  strength. 

Use  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature. 
And  either  curb  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wond'rous  potency. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4 

Potenger.  s.  Local  term  for  a  pot :  (pre- 
ferred by  Wedgwood,  on  doubtful  grounds, 
to  the  ordinary  derivation  (from  porridge) 
of  Porringer). 

Potent,  adj.  [Lat.  potens,  -entis  ;  potentia  \ 
potentialis.~\ 

1.  Powerful;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  some  kinds 
of  harmony;  than  some  nothing  more  strong  and 
potent  unto  good. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  do  believe, 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
Here's  another 
More  potent  than  the  first.         /(/.,  M~acbeth,  iv.  1. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  pre- 
mises, they  should  infer  the  same  conclusion,  were 
it  not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest  were  too 
potent  for  the  diversity  of  judgement.— -Jr.  11.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

When  by  command 
Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  210. 
Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use, 
Heroick  thoughts  and  virtue  to  infuse.  Waller. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds,  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobedi- 
ence.— South,  Sermons. 

Cyclop,  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet  potent  to  digest. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  409. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion  :  (as, 
'■potent  monarchs '). 

Potent,  s.    Potentate.  Rare. 

Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  liavock,  kings  ;  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equai  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
Potentacy.  s.  Sovereignty. 

The  Roman  episcopacy  had  advanced  itself  beyond 
the  priesthood  into  a. potentacy. — Barrow. 
Potentate,   s.    [Fr.  potentat.~]     Monarch ; 
prince ;  sovereign. 

Kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
These  defences  are  but  compliments, 
To  dally  with  confiding  potentates.  Daniel. 

All  obey'd 
The  wonted  signal  and  superiour  voice 
Of  their  great  potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  701. 
Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and 
potentates,  but  above  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy. — Boyle. 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength, 
Or  emulation  urged,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  539. 

I  solemnly  declare  to  all  mankind,  that  the  above 
dedication  was  made  for  no  one,  prince,  prelate, 
pope,  or  potentate, — duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount, or 
baron,  of  this,  o.  any  other  realm  in  Christendom  ;— 
nor  has  it  yet  been  hawked  about,  or  offered  pub- 
licly or  privately,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  one 
person  or  personage,  great  or  small ;  but  is  honestly 
a  true  virgin  dedication  untried  on,  upon  any  soui 
living. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 
At  the  epoch  when  William  the  Conqueror  as- 
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ccnded  tlic  throne,  hardly  any  other  power  was 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Franco  than  what  he  in- 
herited from  the  great  fiefs  of  tho  Capetian  family. 
War  with  such  a  potentate  was  not  exceedingly  to 
be  dreaded,  and  William,  besides  his  immense  re- 
venue, could  employ  the  feudal  services  of  his 
vassals,  which  were  extended  by  him  to  continental 
expeditions.— Hallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viii.  pt.  iii. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  chieftains,  as 
they  were  called,  who  governed  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  Among  these  savage  rulers  were  found  as 
insatiable  a  cupidity,  as  watchful  a. jealousy,  and  as 
punctilious  a  pride,  js  among  the  potentates  whose 
disputes  had  seemed  likely  to  make  the  Congress  of 
Ryswick  eternal.— Macatday,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxiv. 

Potential,  adj.  [Fr.  potential ;  Lat.  poten- 
tialis.j 

1.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  act. 

This  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  can- 
not exist  without  form.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 

2.  Having  the  effect  without  the  external 
actual  property. 

The  magnitico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's.      Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

The  cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential— Mark- 
ham. 

Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but 
indureth  not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  powerful. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

4.  In  Grammar.  Mood  denoting  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  any  action.  See  Subjunc- 
tive. 

Potentiality,  s.  Possibility ;  not  actuality. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  him- 
self did  like,  but  it  had  in  its  own  potentiality  all 
those  tastes  and  dispositions  eminently. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 

God  is  an  eternal  substance  and  act,  without 
potentiality  and  matter,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
cause  of  nature.— Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

The  true  notion  of  a  soul's  eternity  is  this,  that 
the  future  moments  of  its  duration  can  never  be  all 
past  and  present ;  but  still  there  will  be  a  futurity 
and  potentiality  of  more  for  ever  and  ever. — Bentley. 
Potentially,  adv.    In  a  potential  manner. 

1.  In  power  or  possibility ;  not  in  act  or  posi- 
tively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially 
infinite;  for  their  eternity  consists  only  in  an  end- 
less capacity  of  continuance  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be  in  a  boundless  futurity  that  can  never  be  ex- 
hausted, or  all  of  it  be  past  or  present ;  but  their  du- 
ration can  never  be  positively  and  actually  eternal, 
because  it  is  most  manifest  that  no  moment  can 
ever  be  assigned,  wherein  it  shall  be  true,  that  such 
a  soul  hath  then  actually  sustained  an  infinite  du- 
ration.— Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy  ;  not  in  actuality. 

They  should  tell  us  whether  only  that  be  taken 
out  of  scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down,  or  else  that  also  which  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  scripture  potentially  contain. 
—Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Blackness  is  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife 
that  has  cut  sour  apples,  if  the  juice,  though  both 
actually  and  potentially  cold,  be  not  quickly  wiped 
off— Boyle,  On  Colours. 

Potently,  adv.  In  a  potent  manner ;  pow- 
erfully ;  forcibly. 

You're  potently  opposed;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.        Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 

All  of  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and 
potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it 
thus  set  down. — Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Metals  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and  quench- 
ing ;  for  cold  worketh  most  potently  upon  heat  pre- 
cedent.— Bacon. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  though  a  potently  acid  menstruum, 
will  yet  precipitate  many  bodies  mineral,  and  others 
dissolved  not  only  in  aquafortis,  but  in  spirit  of 
vinegar. — Boyle. 

Potestate.  s.  Chief  authority :  (a  mere 
translation  of  the  Italian  podesta). 

The  laws  are  ordained,  and  officers  appointed,  to 
minister  justice  for  the  redress  of  wrongs ;  and  if 
to  the  potestaies  I  complain  me,  I  shall  publish 
mine  own  reproach  unto  the  world. — The  Supposes. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Potestative,  adj.  Having  the  attribute  of, 
carrying  with  it,  power  :  (in  the  extract, 
where  it  is  connected  with  poiccr,  the  com- 
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bination  is  tautological ;  in  the  previous 

edition  the  explanation  is  authoritative ; 

i.e.  the  adjective  with  which  it  is  coupled  in 

the  example).  Rare. 

The  third  branch  of  God's  authoritative  or  po- 
testative power  consisteth  in  the  use  of  all  things  in 
his  possession,  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  dominion. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  i. 

Potgun.  s. 

1.  Mortar. 

The  handguns-shot  was  innumerable  and  incre- 
dible; also  there  were  twelve  potguns  of  brasse  that 
shoot  upward.  —  Hackluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 
(Rich.) 

I  saw  a  Dutchman  break  his  pate  once  for  calling 
him  a  pot- gun.— Webster,  Duchesse  of  Malfy,  iii.  3. 
(Rich.) 

Daggs,  handgoons,  hakes,  hagbusscrs,  culverins, 
slings, 

Potgoons,  sakers,  cannons,  double,  and  demie. 

lleywood.  Spider  and  Flic:  1556. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

2.  Popgun. 

Sclopus  vocari  potest  et  tubulus  6  sambucino 
ligno,  quo  pueri  elisa  glande  stuppea  strepitum  cient. 
'At/jeTijpioi'.  A  potgun  made  of  an  eldern  sticke,  or 
hollow  quill,  whereout  boys  shoote  chawen  paper.— 
Xomenclator :  1585.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

They  are  but  as  the  potguns  of  boys.— Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  p.  148. 

When  men  are  grown  inveterateiy  wicked,  to  at- 
tempt their  reformation  with  smaller  judgments  is 
to  batter  a  wall  of  marble  with  a  potgun.— Scott, 
Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  :  108(5. 

An  author,  thus  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame, 
When  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  potgun  levell'd  at  his  head. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Fothanger.  s.  Pothook. 

Climacter,  instrumentura  in  gradus  scansile,  de 
quo  ahena  ct  lebetes  suspendimus :  nAinat^c-  Cre- 
miliere.  The  pothangers. — Xomenclator.  (Xares 
by  H.and  W.) 

Spelt  pothangle. 

Item,  a  frveing  panne  and  a  peyrc  of  pothangles 
sold  to  the  sevd  Seudamour. — Inventory  of  Goods, 
30  Henry  VIII.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pothecary.  s.  [Contracted  by  pronunciation 
and  poetical  convenience  from  apothecary ; 
apothecarius  from  apotheca,  Latin. — Dr. 
Johnson.  This  is  far  from  being  a  true 
statement  of  the  word  pothecary.  Pothe- 
cary  is  no  contraction,  but  the  old  English 
word  poticary,  or  potecary ;  probably,  as 
Pegge  and  others  have  observed,  from  the 
Spanish  boticario  (the  change  of  b  into  p 
being  common) ;  botica,  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary  ;  bote,  a  gallipot.  Apothecary 
is  a  modern  word  in  comparison  to  the 
present;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  pretended  contraction,  po- 
thecary, has  adduced  an  example  only  from 
Pope,  I  will  give  sufficient  proof  of  this 
original  uncontracted  word  poticary,  Apo- 
thecary, or  potecary,  from  our  old  writers. 
— Todd.  All  that  is  fairly  deducible  from 
this  somewhat  captious  remark  is,  that  the 
abbreviation  is  an  old  one.  To  object  to  the 
ejection  of  an  initial  a,  no  exception  being 
taken  to  the  conversion  of  b  into  p,  is  to 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  The 
doctrine  that  the  word  was  introduced  as 
a  derivation  from  the  Spanish,  before  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Latin,  requires 
much  more  evidence  than  it  is  likely  to 
meet  with.]  One  who  compounds  and  sells 
physic. 

Pofycaries,  physitions,  surgions,  and  alcumists, 
use  words  of  Greke,  Arabike,  and  other  strange 
languages. — Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  p.  375. 

Ye  wote  well,  that  potycaryns  walke  very  late. — 
Hycke  Scorner. 

What  pothecary  durst  be  so  bold  as  make  such 
confection  ? — Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua,  ii.  5. 

Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  108. 
A  'pothecary,  on  a  white  horse, 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation, 
And  the  devil  thought  of  bis  old  friend 
Death,  in  the  Revelation.  Sov.they,  Devil's  Walk, 
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Pother,  s.    [Fr.  poudrc  =  dust, 
up  a  dust':  sec  P  udder.] 

1.  Iiustle ;  tumult;  flutter. 

Such  a  potlier, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  hiin 
AVere  crept  into  his  human  pow'rs, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 
Our  author  makes  a  doubt 
Whether  ho  were  more  wise  or  stout. 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  &  pother. 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  29 
A  plague  of  this  fooling  and  plotting  of  late, 
What  a  pother  and  stir  has  it  kept  in  the  State, 
Let  the  rabble  run  mad  with  suspicions  and  fears. 
Bet  them  scuffle  and  jar,  till  they  go  by  the  ears ; 
Their  grievances  never  shall  trouble  my  pate, 
So  I  can  enjoy  my  dear  bottle  at  quiet. 

Oldham,  The  Careless  Good  Fellow,  i. 
What  apotlier  has  been  here  with  Wood  and  his 
brass, 

Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass. 

Swift. 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee, 
Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me ; 
Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  pother, 
The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'other.  Guardian. 

'  Sirs,'  said  the  umpire,  'cease  your  pother  j 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other.' 

Grainger,  The  Chameleon. 

2.  Suffocating  cloud. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 
So  grievous  was  the  pother. 

Drayton,  Xymphidia. 
Pother,  v.  n.    Make  a  blustering  ineffectual 
effort. 

Pother,  v.  a.    Turmoil ;  puzzle. 

He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish, 
onlv  toothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. — 
Locks. 

Po'therb.  s.    Herb  fit  for  the  po*. 

A  people  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship ; 
Below  their  potherb  gods  that  grow  in  gardens. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iii.l. 

Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potlierbs  afford 
an  excellent  nourishment ;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind.— Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  a  potherb,  bid 
the  drawer  bring  in  t'other  halfpint.— Tatler . 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad ;  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs ;  and  some  of  those  plants 
which  are  potherbs  in  one  family,  are  salad  in  an- 
other.—  Watts. 

His  [Sir  W.  Temple's]  hermitage  had  been  occa- 
sionally honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  who 
. . .  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the  heath  and 
furze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to 
be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows 
of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xix. 
Pothook,  s. 

1 .  Hook  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with  ;  pot- 
hanger. 

What  have  we  here?  pothooks  and  andirons! — I 
much  pity  you ;  'tis  the  Syrian  character,  or  tho 
Arabick. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Elder  Brother. 

2.  Ill  formed  or  scrawled  letters  or  charac- 
ters :  (so  it  stands  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions ;  and  such  seems  to  be  its  meaning 
in  the  extract.  A  pothook,  however,  is, 
probably  more  connected  with  good  wri- 
ting than  bad ;  the  curve  of  a  pothook 
being,  in  writing  lessons,  an  object  of  imi- 
tation. Practice  in  pothooks  and  tar-bottles 
(fine  rounded  letters  like  carboys),  is,  or 
has  been  till  lately,  a  school  phrase.) 

No  peeping  here,  though  I  long  to  be  spelling  her 
Arabick  scrawls  and  puthoolcs. — Dryden,  Don  Se- 
bastian, ii.  2. 

What  would  have  delighted  us  yesterday  does  not 
catch  us  up  till  to-morrow,  and  yesterday  s  pleasure 
is  not  the  morrow's.  A  pennyworth  of  sugar-plums 
would  have  made  our  eyes  sparkle  when  we  were 
scrawling  pot-hooks  at  a  preparatory  school,  but  no 
one  gave  us  sugar-plums  then. — Lord  Lytton,  What 
will  lie  do  with  it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  i. 

Pothouse,  s.  Ale-house. 

To  pothouse  I  repair,  the  sacred  haunt, 
|       Where,  Ale,  thy  votaries  in  full  resort 
|       Hold  rites  nocturnal ! 

T.  Warton,  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 
Potion,  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  potio,  -onis.    See  ex- 
tract from  Wedgwood  under  Poison.] 
Draught ;  commonly  a  physical  draught. 
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For  tastes  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  tlie 
head  and  neck  shake.-- Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

The  earl  was  by  nature  of  so  indifferent  a  taste, 
that  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  any  physical 
potion,  and  after  he  had  lieked  his  lips,  would  drink 
off  the  rest.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst: 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear. 

Milton,  Coinus,  G/. 

Potleech.  s.  Sot. 

With  hollow  eves,  and  with  the  palsie  shaking, 
And  gouty  legs  with  too  much  liquor  taking, 
This  valiant  pot-leach,  that  upon  his  knees 
lias  drunk  a  thousand  pottles  up-se  freese. 

Taylor  {the  Water-pod) :  1630.    (I\arcs  by 
H.  and  W.) 
Potiid.  s.    Cover  of  a  pot. 

The  columella  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube  j  the 
bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it  the 
resemblance  of  a  wooden  potiid  in  country  houses. 

Potiuck.  s'.  Accidental  fare;  meal  as  found 
when  the  host  is  taken  unexpectedly.  Col- 
loquial. 

Potman,  s. 

1,  Pot  companion. 

Eddisburv  carried  it  by  the  juniors  and  potmen, 
he  being  one  himself.— We  of  A.  Wood,  p.  286. 

2.  Man  in  the  service  of  a  publican,  who  car- 
ries out,  fetches  hack,  and  cleaus  pots. 

Potoroo.  s.  [Australian;  the  connection  in 
form  with  Petaurist  (from  Gr.  -t-ar- 
Picti)c),  the  name  of  an  allied  genus,  being 
accidental.]  In  Zoology.  Marsupial  ani- 
mal so  called. 

The  potoroo  or  kangaroo  rats  is  the  last  division  of 
the  marsupial  family  which  preserves  any  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  order  Carnassier  There  is  hut  one 

species,  the  kangaroo  rat  of  our  author,  Macropus 
minor  of  Shaw.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit  six 
months  old.  The  pelt  is  woolly,  the  upper  lip  fur- 
nished with  moustaches.  The  tail  of  moderate  size, 
scaly,  and  covered  with  a  few  scanty  hairs.  The  habits 
ofthisanimalarebutlittleknown.  Tojudgetrom  its 
dentary  system  and  digestive  organs,  it  would  seem 
less  herbivorous  than  the  kangaroos,  with  which, 
however,  the  other  details  of  its  organization  ex- 
hibit the  closest  relation.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween its  fore  and  hinder  limbs  sufficiently  indicates 
the  facility  which  it  must  possess  in  jumping.— 
Translation  of  Cuvier's  llegne  Animal. 

The  Hypsiprymni,  or  potoroos,  and  kangaroo-rats 
as  they  are  termed,  differ  chiefly  from  the  true  kan- 
garoos in  possessing  distinct  canines.  .  .  .  To  this 
[Hypsiprymni]  belongs  the  Hypsiprymnus  murinus, 
the  animal  which  Iliger  gives  as  the  type  of  his  genus 
Hypsiprymnus.  Mr.  Gray  restricts  the  name  to 
this  section  .  .  .  Poto-roo,  or  kangaroo-rat.  (White, 
Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  appendix,  p.  277) 

.  . .  Bettong  of  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  

This  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
appears  to  be  common,  and  whence  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  the  Linnaean  Society  under  the  name 
of 1  Bettong.'  .  . ,  Recently  the  list  of  species  of  Hyp- 
siprymnus has  been  extended  ...  we  discovered  the 
true'  potoo-roo  to  be  the  animal  here  described.— 
Waterhoase,  in  Naturalist's  Library,  Pouched 
Animals.  ,        ,        ...  ., 

The  canine  (tooth  of  the  potoroos)  is  larger  than 
in  the  koala;  it  is  similarly  situated.  In  the  large 
Hypsiprymnus  ursinus  the  canines  are  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  other  potoroos,  a  structure  which 
indicates  the  transition  from  the  potoroo  to  the 
kangaroo  genus.  The  single  premolar  has  a,  pecu- 
liar trenchant  form;  its  maximum  of  development 
is  attained  in  the  arboreal  potoroos  of  New  Guinea. 
...  In  all  the  potoroos,  the  trenchant  spurious 
in'olar  is  indented,  especially  on  the  outer  side  and 
in  young  teeth,  by  many  small  vertical  grooves.— 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

In  the  marsupials  with  sacculated  stomachs  the 
caecum  coli  is  comparatively  short  and  simple.  In 
the  potooroos.  which  scratch  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
larva;  and  farinaceous  roots,  it  is  shorter  than  in 
the  great  kangaroos  which  browzc  on  grass.— Ibid., 
iii.  417. 

Potshare.  s.  Potsherd. 

They  hew'd  their  helms,  and  plates  asunder  brake, 
As  they  had  potshares  bene.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Potsherd,  s.    Fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

He  took  him  a  potsherd  to  scrape  himself  withal. 

At  this  day  at  Gaza,  they  couch  potsherds  or  ves- 
sels of  earth 'in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spouts  into  rooms—  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

He  on  the  ashes  sits,  his  fate  deplores  • 
And  witli  a  potsherd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  a)  Job. 
Whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown. 

JJryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  in.  432. 
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And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whiz- 
zing through  the  air, 
Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  ah  round  the 
curule  chair. 
Macaulay.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Virginia. 
Potshot,  adj.  Drunk. 

Thus  many  a  gallant  that  dares  stab  and  swagger, 
And  'gainst  a  justice  lift  his  fist  or  dagger  ; 
And  being  mad,  perhaps,  and  hot  pot-shot, 
A  crazed  crowne  or  broken  pate  hath  got. 

'Taylor  (the  Water  poet)  :  1630.    (Nares  by 
II.  and  W.J 
Potstone.  s.    See  extract. 

Potstone  [is]  a  coarsely  granular  variety  of  steatite 
or  soapstone,  which  on  account  of  its  tenacity,  in- 
fusibility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  lie  turned 
in  the  lathe,  is  frequently  made  into  culinary  ves- 
sels, especially  in  Italy,  Corsica,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  island  of  Sark. — Brande  and.  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Potsure.  adj.  Quite,  perfectly,  thoroughly 
sure;  cocksure.  Hare. 

When  these  rough  gods  beheld  him  thus  secure, 
And  armed  against  them  like  a  man  pot-sure, 
They  stint  vain  storms. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones :  1GJ9.   (Nares  by 
11.  and  W.) 

Pottage.  a1.  [Fr.  potaffe."]  Anything  boiled 
or  decocted  for  food  ;  especially  for  drink- 
ing rather  than  eating,  as  a  broth,  soup, 
gruel,  &c. 

Jacob  sod  pottage,  and  Esau  came  from  the  field 
faint. — Genesis,  xxv.  29. 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful,  without  doubt, 
Who  seasons  pottage,  or  expels  the  gout ; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  in,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Ha  rte. 

Sell  o?ie's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot/age. 

Part,  like  Esau,  from  an  object  of  great 

value  for  a  mere  casual,  temporary,  and 

inadequate  benefit. 
Potted,  part.  adj.    Dressed,  in  the  way  of 

cookery,  by  potting. 

Potted  fowl  and  lish  come  in  so  fast. 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

JJryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  140. 

Casting  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  looks 
on  Paul,  [she]  asked  him  with  the  sweetest  voice, 
whether  she  should  help  him  with  some  potted- 
wcodcock?  Potted  partridge,  my  dear,  you  mean, 
says  the  husband.  My  dear,  says  she,  I  ask  your 
friend  if  he  will  eat  any  potted  woodcock  ;  and  I  am 
sure  1  must  know  who  potted  it.  I  think  1  should 
know  too  who  shot  them,  replied  the  husband;  .  .  . 
however,  tho'  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  I  submit, 
and  the  potted  partridge  is  potted  woodcock  if  you 
desire  to  have  it  so. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews. 

How  good  are  these  potted  fish,  which  I  have 
been  enjoying  along  with  your  eulogy  of  the  dis- 
trict!  Are  they  the  famed  charr  of  your  lake,  or 
trout  ? — Dr.  J.  Davy,  'The  Angler  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, colloquy  i. 

Potter,  s. 

1.  M;iker  of  pots,  or  earthen  vessels. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  5. 
Some  husbandmen  of  late  have  found  the  way 
A  hilly  heap  of  stones  above  to  lay 
And  press  the  plants  with  sherds  of  potter's  clay. 

Dryden,  'Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  480. 
A  potter  will  not  have  any  chalk  or  marl  mixed 
with  the  clay. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  One  who  pots  in  the  way  of  cookery. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  let  you  have  the  receipt 
of  an  experienced  potter  of  charr.  ...  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  in  her  own  words:  'One  dozen  of  charr, 
dress  and  wipe  with  a  dry  cloth  ;  strew  a  little  salt 
in  and  over  them,  and  let  them  be  all  night;  then 
wipe  them  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  season  them  with 
one  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cayenne,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  a 
little  mace.  Clarify  two  pounds  of  butter.  Then 
put  them,  with  their  backs  down,  into  a  pot  lined 
with  paper,  and  pour  the  butter  over,  and  bake  four 
hours  in  a  slow  oven.— Dr.  J.  Davy,  'Tite  Angler  in 
the  Lake  District,  colloquy  i. 

Pottern.  adj.    See  extract. 

I  likewise  took  notice  of  an  ore  which,  for  its  apt- 
ness to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their 
earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern  ova.— Boyle, 
vol.  i.  p.  323.  (Rich.) 

Pottery,  s.  Place  for  making,  manufacture 
of,  earthenware. 

In  reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are 
only  two  genera  of  baked  stoneware.  The  first  con- 
sist's of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  in- 
fusible, which  when  combined  are  susceptible  of 
becoming  semi-vitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln. 
This  constitutes  porcelain,  or  china-ware.  . .  .  The  I 
second  kind  consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  j 
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earth,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
opaque.  This  is  pottery,  properly  so  called.  .  .  .  The 
earliest  attempts  to  makeacompaot  stoneware  with 
a.  painted  glaze,  seem  to  have  originated  with  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,  about  the  ninth  century,  and  to  have 
passed  thence  into  Majorca,  in  which  island  they 
were  carried  on  with  no  little  success.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  these  articles,  and  the  art  of  imi- 
tating them,  were  highly  prized  by  the  Italians, 
under  the  name  of  Majolica,  and  l'orcelana  from  the 
Portuguese  word  for  a  cup.  ...  It  was  in  the  .  .  . 
seventeenth  century  that  a  small  work  for  making 
earthenware  of  a  coarse  description,  coated  with  a 
common  lead  glaze,  was  formed  at  Burslem,  in 
Staffordshire,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
of  the  vast  potteries  now  established  in  that  county. 
— tire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Mines, 
Potting,  verbal  abs 

1.  Making  of  pottery. 

2.  Drinking. 

I  learnt  it  in  England,  where  (hey  are  most  po- 
tent in  potting. — Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

3.  In  Cookery.  Process  by  which  anything 
is  potted. 

Were  you  at  an  inn,  the  waiter  would  probably 
call  the  fish  charr,  the  charr  being  in  greater  esti- 
mation, especially  for  potting.  ...  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  so-called  potted  charr  is  trout. — Dr.  J. 
Davy,  The  A  ngler  in  the  Lake  District,  colloquy  i. 

Pottle,  s.    Liquid  measure  containing  four 

pints  :  (sometimes  used  licentiously  for  a 

tankard,  or  pot  out  of  which  glasses  are 

filled). 

He  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane  dead 
drunk,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled.— Shake- 
spear, Othello,  ii.  3. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Roderigo  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
Pottle-pot.  s.    Pot  holding  a  pottle. 

Have  you  seen  monkeys  chained  about  the  loins? 
Or  pottle-pots  with  rings  ?   Just  so  she  joins 
Herself  together.         Bishop  Corbet,  Iter  Boreale. 
Potto,  s.    In  Zoology. 

1.  Animal  of  the  genus  Cercoleptes. 

The  next  animal  to  bo  noticed  in  the  Baron's 
[Cuvier's]  sub-division  of  the  plantigrades  is  the 
kinkajou  or  potto.  It  is  .  .  .  certainly  one  of  the 
most  singular  animals  in  the  long  list  of  the  mam- 
malia. Its  correct  classification  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  according  to  all  the  systems 
hitherto  received.  It  has  by  turns  been  attached  to 
the  carna-ssiers,  the  plantigrades,  and  the  quadru- 
mana  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  acknowledged 
that  properly  speaking  it  belonged  to  none  of  them. 
It  is  not  perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  type  of  a  new  grand  division  equal  in  rank 
and  importance  to  any  of  those  now  mentioned.— 
'Translation  of  Cuvier's  B'eyne  Animal,  p.  262. 

In  the  potto  the  submaxillary  ducts  open  in  the 
usual  position,  upon  the  free  margin  of  the  sublin- 
gual.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  4(K>. 

2.  Lemur  so  called  ;  the  name  being  some- 
times given  as  that  of  the  genus.  It  is 
convenient  to  limit  the  term  to  the  Cerco- 
leptes. 

Potvaliant.  adj.  Heated  to  courage  by 
strong  drink. 

What,  you  sot,  arc  you  grown  potvaliant  1— Addi- 
son, Drummer. 

My  sister  Tabby  provoked  me  into  a  transport  of 
passion;  during  which,  like  a  man  who  has  drunk 
himself  pot-valiant,  I  talked  to  her  in  such  a  style  of 
authority  and  resolution,  as  produced  a  most  blessed 
effect. — Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 
Pouch,  s.    [Fr.  poche  =  pocket.] 

1.  Small  bag;  pocket. 

Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 

From  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  a  bag  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells. — Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Therewith  the  young  gentleman  .  .  .  extracted 
from  his  own  pouch  a  cigar-case  of  notable  elegance. 
— Lord  Lytton,  'The  Caxtons,  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii. 

The  small  intestines  are  about  eight  lines  in  di.t- 
ir.eter.and  present,  internally, a  series  ofabout  tweh  e 
small  pouches,  distant  from  three  to  live  inches  from 
eachother.about  three  lines  in  diameter  and  the  same 
in  depth,  their  orifices  pointing  towards  the  csecuni. 
These pouehes  make  no  projection  externally,  beinn 
situated  wholly  beneath  the  muscular  coat.  Tliey 
consist  of  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  agminate  follicles,  which 
open  into  them  by  numerous  orifices. — Owen,  Ana- 
tomy of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p. 464. 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or 
paunch. 

Pouch,  v.  a. 

1.  Pocket;  inclose  as  in  a  pouch. 


toul 

In  January  husband  that  poucheth  the  grotcs, 
Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Come,  bring  your  saint  pouched  in  bis  leathern 
shrine. 

Quarles,  Emblems.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
2.  Swallow:  (with  gullet,  crop,  or  stomach 
serving  as  a  pouch). 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 
long  neck  to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive  throat 
to  pouch  it. — Derham,  Physico-l'heology. 
Pouldron.  s.  [N.Fr.,  from  epaule  =  shoulder.] 
Piece  of  armour  which  covers  the  shoulder. 
Used  also  in  Heraldry. 

The  elods  began  to  move; 
And  tops  of  lances  first  appear'd  above  ; 
Then  helmets,  nodding  with  their  plumed  crests; 
Forthwith  ve(a\gentpowldrons;  plated  breasts. 

Sandys,  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, b.  iii. 

Poule.  s.    See  Tool  (game  at  cards). 
Poult,  s.    [Fr.  poulct.]    Young  chicken. 
One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  tried 
Turkey  }>oults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fried. 

King,  A  rt  of  Cookery. 
Poulter.  s.    Poulterer.  Obsolete. 

If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
hang  ine  up  by  the  heels  for  a  puulter's  hare.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

Poulterer,  s.    Dealer  in  poultry. 

Several  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  poulterers,  and 
fishmongers,  are  great  occasions  of  plagues. — Har- 
vey. 

He  told  me  that  had  really  sent  in  a  pro- 
logue [on  the  re-»pening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
after  the  burning-down,  out  of  which  originated  the 
Rejected  Addresses]  ;  and  how  he  did  describe  the 
Fhenix — like  a  poulterer. — T.  Moore,  Life  of  Byron. 

Poultice,  s.  [L.Lat.  pultis,  from  pals  =  meal, 
pulse.]  •  Cataplasm  ;  soft  mollifying  appli- 
cation. 

Poultice  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  hu- 
mour apt  to  exhale. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

If  your  little  linger  be  sore,  and  you  think  a  poul- 
tice made  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak,  and 
it  shall  be  done. — Swift. 
Poultice,  v.  a.    Apply  a  poultice. 
Poultive.  s.    Poultice.  Hare. 

Poidlives  allayed  pains,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  the  passages  wider,  and  apter  to 
receive  them. — Sir  IV.  Temple. 
Poultry,   s.     [Fr.  poulet ;    Lat.  pullities.'] 
Domestic  fowls. 

The  cock  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy  of 
all  poultry. — Sir  It.  U  Estrange. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames, 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woeful  Trojan  dames  .  .  . 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  G99. 
Soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poultry,  and  made 
him  wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a  morsel. — 
Sivift. 

The  cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 
And  crammed  a  plumper  crop. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical 
Monologue. 

The  domestic  poultry  in  common  use  in  Britain 
are  the  common  domestic  fowls,  or  cock  and  hen, 
the  turkey,  the  duck,  and  the  goose;  to  which  may 
be  added,  as  occasionally  reared,  the  guinea  fowl 
and  the  peacock.  The  most  generally  useful  kind 
of  poultry  is  the  common  domestic  fowl,  which, 
though  a  native  of  India,  accompanies  man  through 
all  climates,  but  which  produces  an  abundance  of 
eggs  only  when  well  fed  and  warmly  lodged.  All 
poultry  houses,  therefore,  when  not  built  adjoining 
an  apartment  in  which  fire  is  kept,  or  over  a  stable 
or  cowhouse,  where  they  may  benefit  by  the  heat 
generated  by  the  larger  animals,  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  flues,  or  some  other  means  of  generating 
heat  artificially  during  winter  and  spring.  Without 
some  mode  of  effecting  this,  poultry  will  seldom 
yield  a  good  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  weather,  parti- 
cularly in  the  colder  parts  of  Britain.  ...  In  the 
management  of  poultry  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  not  only  the  necessary  food  and  warmth, 
but  also  ample  space  for  exercise. .  .  .  Hence,  no 
healthy  poultry  can  ever  be  reared  in  towns,  how- 
ever much  the  natural  food  may  be  imitated  by  the 
supply  of  animal  matters,  herbage,  and  sand :  the 
want  of  exercise  in  poultry  so  circumstanced  will 
soon  become  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fowls,  and  from  the  soft  shell  of  their  eggs. — Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

Pounce,  s.  [Fr.  ponce,  from  Lat.  pumex  = 
pumice-stone.] 

1.  Fine  powder  for  drying  ink. 

2.  Powder  used  as  a  medicine  or  cosmetic. 
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Of  the  flesh  thereof  is  made  pounces  for  sicke  men 
to  refresh  and  restore  them;  but  yet  it  generateth 
grosse  blond,  and  makes  one  to  sleep  much. — Pas- 
senger of  Benvenuto  :  lt>12.  (Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Pounce,        [see  Punch.] 

1.  Punch ;  stamp. 

A  pounce  to  print  the  money  with,  Tudicula. — 
Withal,  Diciiouarie,  p.  147 :  iliOS.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  WJ 

2.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet  holes. 

One  spendeth  his  patrimony  upon  pounces  and 
cuts. — Book  of  Homilies,  Against  Excess  of  Apparel. 

Pounce,  v.  a.     Pierce ;  perforate  ;  work  in 
eyelet  holes. 

A  shorte  coate  garded  and  pounced  after  the  ga- 
liarde  fashion. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  fol.sti. 

Barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only 
paint,  but  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  the 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into 
works. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

Pounce,  s.     [Italian,  ponzone.~\     Claw  or 
talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl  about  his  able  might, 

His  weary  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  spend 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.  Spenser. 

The  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  endued 
With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursued. 

Dryden,  'Translation  from  Ovid,  Fate  of 
Periclymenos. 
'Twas  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Pounce,  v.  n.    Dash  suddenly. 

A  scheme  was  planned,  which  would  have  been 
most  effectually  carried  into  execution,  if  1  had  not, 
by  some  misfortune  or  other,  pounced  into  the  old 
general's  room  by  mistake  lor  his  daughter's.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  was,  a  discovery  of  the  plot ;  a 
severe  remonstrance  to  my  father  from  the  general  j 
and  close  confinement  for  six  months  to  my  gentle 
Adelgitha. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi. 

Pounce,  v.  a.    Seize  with  the  pounces  or 
talons. 

As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 

Cou-per,  Table  Talk,  533. 

Pounced,   adj.     Furnished  with  claws  or 

talons. 

From  a  craggy  cliff, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young 
Strong  pounced.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Pouncetbox.  s.    Small  box  perforated. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  i.  S. 
Pouncing-,  verbal  abs. 

Your  poorer  neighbours,  with  coarse  naps  neg- 
lected, 

Fashions  conferred  about,  pouncings  and  paintings. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pound,  v-  a.    [A.S.  punian.]    Beat ;  grind 
as  with  a  pestle. 

Tired  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks, 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Would'st  thou  not  rather  chase  a  small  renown 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town. 
To  pound  false  weights  anil  scanty  measures  break  ? 

Id.,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  1C2. 
Should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd  below; 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 
know.  Ibid.  iii.  412. 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  through  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  colour- 
less, as  the  whole  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  before  it 
was  pounded. — Bent  ley. 

She  describes 
How  underground  the  rude  Riphean  race 
Mimick  brisk  cider,  with  the  brake's  product  wild. 
Sloes  pounded.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  322. 

Lifted  pestles  brandish'd  in  the  air; 
Loud  strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabrick  rend. 
And  aromatick  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  Garth, 
Pound,  s.    [from    A.S.  pyndan,  pyndyng. 
Pond,  i.e.  confined  water  is,  probably,  the 
same  word.]  Pinfold. 

I  hurry, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, 
And  And  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Pound,  v.  a.  Confine,  as  in  a  pound  or  pin- 
fold ;  shut  up  ;  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 
We'll  break  our  walls, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 
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I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep 
that  were  pounded  by  night. — Spectator. 

1  wish  Harriet  was  fairly  pounded ;  it  would  save 
us  both  a  deal  of  trouble.—  G.  Colman  the  elder, 
The  Jealous  Wife,  ii.  1. 

'  No,' said  I  In-  Squire,  apologetically.  '  But,  after 
all,  he  is  not  an  ass  of  the  parish  ;  he  is  a  vagrant, 
and  he  ought  to  Impounded.  But  the  pound  is  in  as 
bail  a  state  as  the  stocks,  thanks  to  your  new- 
fashioned  doctrines.' — Lord  Lyttou,  My  Novel,  b.  i. 
ch.  ii. 

Pound,  f.    [A.S.  pund  ;  Lat.  pondo.~] 

1.  Weight,  consisting  in  troy  weight  of  twelve, 
in  avoirdupois  of  sixteen  ounces. 

He  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  a  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom. — 
South,  Sermons. 

A  pound  doth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay, 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  weigh. 

Vryden.  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  234. 

'  Have  you  got  everything?'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in 
an  agitated  tone.  '  Lv'rything,'  replied  Mr.  Snod- 
grass ;  'plenty  of  ammunition,  in  case  the  shots 
don't  take  effect.  '1  here's  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  in  the  case,  and  I  have  got  two  newspapers 
in  my  pocket  for  the  loadings.'  These  were  in- 
stances of  friendship  fur  which  any  man  might 
reasonably  feel  most  grateful.  The  presumption  is, 
that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too  powerful 
for  utterance,  as  he  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
walk  on— rather  slowly. — Dickens, Pickwick  Pupers, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Sum  of  twenty  shillings  ;  which  formerly 
weighed  a  pound. 

That  exchequer  of  medals  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
great  duke  of  Tuscany,  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundred  thousand  pound.  —  Peacham,  Of  Anti- 
quities. 

Ho  gave,  whilst  ought  he  had,  and  knew  no 
bounds; 

The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich  men's 
pounds.  Harte. 
Leonard  was  now  married,  and  retired  with  a 
fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. — Fielding,  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andrews,  ch.  x. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound,  used  adjecti- 
vally. 

'  And  this  Hatton  ,'  said  Gerard.  '  Ah !  a  queer 

fellow;  lent  him  a  one-pound  note  —  never  saw  it 
again — always  remember  it— last  one  pound  note  I 
had.  He  offered  me  an  old  book  instead. — B.  Disraeli 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

Used  equivocally. 

As  Quin  and  Foote 

One  day  walked  out. 
To  view  the  country  round  ; 

In  merry  mood, 

They  chatting  stood, 
Hard  by  a  village  pound. 

Foote,  from  his  poke, 

A  shilling  took, 
And  said, '  I'll  bet  a  penny, 

In  a  short  space, 

Within  this  place, 
I'll  make  this  piece  a  guinea.' 

Upon  the  ground, 

Then  in  the  pound. 
The  shilling  soon  was  thrown  ; 

'  Behold,'  says  Foote, 

The  thing 's  made  out, 
For  there  is  one  pound  one.'  . .  . 

'  I  wonder  not 

That  such  a  thought 
Should  in  your  head  be  found; 

For  that's  the  way 

Your  debts  you  pay  ; 
A  shilling  in  the  pound.  Anonymous. 
Poundage.  S. 

1.  Certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound;  sum 
paid  by  the  trader  to  the  servant  that  pays 
the  money,  or  to  the  person  who  procures 
him  customers. 

If  I  make  it  a  barrack  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  ou  t  ; 
In  poundage  ami  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent; 
Whatever  they  give  me  1  must  be  content. 

Sivift,  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

•2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  board. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

:}.  Interest. 

There  were  considerable  additions  made  to  it  (his 
ferine  ornee)  last  year;  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  whit  b, 
however,  make  a  tenant's  house,  that  pays  me  to  e- 
rable  poundage. — Shenstone,  letter  lxxi.  (Urd  MS.) 

Poundaging.  s.  Assessing  ;  rating  by 
poundage. 

Another  sort  there  be  who  when  they  hear  that  all 
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things  shall  be  ordered,  all  things  regulated  and 
settled,  nothing  written  but  what  passes  through 
the  custom-house  of  certain  publicans  that  have  the 
t  imaging  and  the  pound 'ag ing  of  all  free-spoken  truth, 
will  in  fact  give  themselves  up  into  your  hands,  make 
'em  and  cut  'em  out  what  religion  ye  please. — Milton, 
Areopagitica,  3S9.  (Ord  MS.) 
Founder,  s. 

1 .  Name  of  a  heavy  large  pear. 

Alcinous'  orchard  various  apples  bears  ; 
Unlike  are  bergamot  and  pounder  pears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  126. 

2.  Person  or  thing  denominated  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  :  (as,  a  ten  pounder, 
a  gun  that  carries  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds 
weight ;  or,  in  ludicrous  language,  a  man 
with  ten  pounds  a  year ;  in  like  manner,  a 
note  or  bill  is  called  a  twenty  pounder  or 
ten  pounder,  from  the  sum  it  bears). 

None  of  these  forty  or  fifty  pounders  may  be 
suffered  to  marry,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 
-Swift. 

Pound-pear.  s.  [two  words.]  Old  English 
name  for  the  Bon  Chretien  pear,  the  latter 
name  being  now  the  only  one  current. 

Poire  de  bon  chrestien,  poire  de  livre,  Budaeo.  A 
pound-pear.  —  Nomenclator,  1585.  (Nares  by  II. 
and  \V.) 

Poundfoolish.  adj.  Neglecting  the  care  of 
large  sums  for  the  sake  of  attention  to 
little  ones  ;  a  proverbial  word. 

Pennywise,  poundfoolish!  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  38  :  preface. 

Nor  would  I  advise  him  to  carry  about  him  any 
more  money  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  defray 
his  expenses  ;  for  some  in  this  particular  have  been 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish,  who  in  hopes  of  some 
small  benefit  in  the  rates,  have  left  their  principal, 
exposing  their  persons  and  purses  to  daily  hazard. — 
Howell,  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel,  p.  57. 
Pour.  v.  a.    [  ?] 

1.  Let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or  into 
some  place  or  receptacle. 

If  they  will  not  believe  these  two  signs  . . .  thou 
shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it 
upon  the  dry  land.— Exodus,  iv.  9. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  most 
high  king  of  all. — Ecclcsiasticus,  1. 15. 

A  certain  Samaritan  .  . .  bound  up  his  wounds, 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own 
beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn.— Luke,  x.  34. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam  ; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  1. 

2.  Emit ;  give  vent  to ;  send  forth  ;  let  out ; 
send  in  a  continued  course. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  v.  chorus. 
The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul ;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pours  itself 
forth  in  supplications  and  prayers.— Duppa,  Rules 
for  Devotion. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 

Dope,  Essay  on  3Ian,  iii.  33. 

Pour.  v.  71. 

1 .  Stream  ;  flow. 

It  cannot  rain,  but  it  pours. — Proverb  {meaning 
that  there  is  nothing  done  or  said  in  moderation). 

2.  Rush  tumultuously. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 
Stop  short.  Gay,  Trivia,  iii.  87. 

All  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock, 
Not  one,  or  male  or  female  stay'd  behind. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ix.  397. 
Balk'd  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monster  flies. 
And  fills  the  city  witli  his  hideous  cries; 
A  ghastly  band  of  giants  hear  the  roar, 
And,  pourinn  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

Ibid.  x.  137. 

Pousette.  s.  [Fr.  poussette.]  Movement  in 
a  dance. 

Dance,  Regan,  dance  with  Cordelia  and  Goneril, 

Down  the  middle,  up  again,  pousette,  and  cross; 
Stop,  Cordelia,  do  not  tread  upon  her  heel, 
Began  feeds  on  coltsfoot  and  kicks  like  a  horse. 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses, 
Fundi' s  Apotheosis. 
Pousette.  v.  n.    Move  pousette-wise. 
Came  wet-shod  alder  from  the  wave, 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie, 
Each  pluek'd  his  one  foot  from  the  grave, 
Poitsetting  with  a  sloe-tree.   Tennyson,  Amphion. 
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Pousse,  s.  Old  word  for  pease  :  (corrupted, 
as  may  seem,  from  pulse). 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost  ?  — 
That  shall  yonder  herd  groom  and  none  other, 
Which  over  the  pousse  hitherward  doth  post. 

Spenser,  Slieplierd's  Calendar. 
Pout.  s.    [?  Fr.  poule  =  young  bird.] 

1.  In  Ornithology.  Immature,  or  supposed 
immature,  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  In  Icthyolorjy.  Native  fish  of  the  genus 
Gadus  ;  Gadus  hiscus;  whiting  pout ;  bib; 
provincial,  smeltie,  kleg,  blens  and  blinds  : 
(the  confusion  between  the  adult  of  one 
species  and  the  young  of  another,  explains 
fewer  applications  of  this  word  with  fishes 
than  with  birds  :  hence,  the  two  words  are 
only  placed  under  the  same  entry  provi- 
sionally.   See  also  under  Whiting). 

The  systematic  terms  which  refer  to  the  bib  and 
pout  are  here  brought  together  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  fish.  . . . 
The  bib,  or  pout,  though  not  abundant,  is  yet  a 
well-known  species,  which  is  found  on  many  parts 
of  our  coast,  particularly  those  that  are  rocky. 
Prom  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin, 
in  which  it  resembles  the  whiting,  one  of  its  most 
common  names  is  the  whiting  pout;  and  from  a 
singular  power  of  inflating  a  membrane  which 
covers  the  eyes  and  other  parts  about  the  head, 
which  when  thus  distended  have  the  appearance  of 
bladders,  it  is  called  pout,  bib,  blens,  and  blinds. 
The  flesh  is  excellent ;  and  like  most  of  the  other 
fishes  of  this  family,  it  is  in  the  best  condition  for 
the  table  in  November  and  December.  Its  food  is 
small  fish  and  the  various  animals  allied  to  the 
shrimps.  It  is  most  frequently  caught  in  spring, 
because  it  then  approaches  the  shore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  The  largest  specimen  I  have 
seen  measured  in  length  sixteen  inches. — Tarrell, 
History  of  British  Fis/ies. 

Pout,  or  Pouts,  s.    Fit  of  sullenness. 
Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his, 

So  to  the  lire  he  goes  ; 
Takes  up  my  doll,  and  oh,  my  stars, 
He  pops  her  head  between  the  bars, 

And  melts  off  half  her  nose.    J.  and  II.  Smith, 
Rejected  Addresses,  Imitation  of  Wordsworth. 
'Tis  true,  your  budding  miss  is  very  charming, 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out  ; 
So  much  alarm'd,  that  it  is  quite  alarming, 
All  giggle,  blush  ;  half  pertness,  and  half  pout. 

Byron,  Beppo,  xxxix. 

Pout.  v.  n.    [Provincial  Fr.  pout,  pot  =  lip.] 
1.  Look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the  lips. 

Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet, iii.  3. 
He  had  not  dined ; 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold  :  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  v.l. 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  con- 
sult the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upon 
loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the  government. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial 
quarrels,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  are  re- 
ducible to  a  few  short  lines  ;  .  .  .  they  seem'  to  have 
acted  like  lovers,  or  children  ;  have  pouted,  quar- 
relled, cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again,  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles,  have  been 
put  into  their  hands. — Sir  W.  Draper,  Letters  of 
Junius,  letter  xxxiv. 

■2.  Shoot  out ;  hang  prominent. 

The  ends  of  the  wound  must  come  over  one  an- 
other, with  a  compress  to  press  the  lips  equally 
down,  which  would  otherwi-e  becomo  crude,  and 
pout  out  with  great  lips. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Pout.  v.  a.    Put  out  in  a  pouting  manner. 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his  : 

Her  lips  are  severed  as  to  speak  : 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss ; 
The  blush  is  fixed  upon  her  cheek. 

Tennyson,  The  Day  Dream. 
Pouter,  s.    Fancy  pigeon  so  called  from  the 
fulness,  or  pouting  character,  of  its  crop  ; 
cropper. 

To  describe  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tic pigeon  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  work  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  barely  mention  the  names  of  the 
most  noted  amongst  them,  such  as  tumblers,  car- 
riers, jacobines,  croppers,  powters,  runts,  turbits, 
shakers,  smiters,  owls,  nuns.— Bewick,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

Pouting,  verbal  ubs.    Act  of  one  who  pouts. 

Voutings, 
Fitter  for  girls  and  schoolboys. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
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Captiousness,  sullenness,  and  pouting,  are  most 
exceedingly  illiberal  and  vulgar.— Lord  Chesterfield. 

Intolerable:  the  source  of  sighs,  tears,  of  pettings 
and  poutings.  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
pt.  i.  b.  i.  ch.i. 

Pouting:,  part.  adj.    Projecting  ;  prominent. 

Satyrus  was  made  up  betwixt  man  and  goat,  with 
a  human  head,  hooked  nose,  and  pouting  lips.  — 
Dryden. 

Poverty,  s.    [Fr.  pauvrete  ;  pauvre  =  poor.] 
1.  Indigence;  necessity;  want  of  riches. 
My  men  are  the  poorest ; 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 
Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 
These  by  their  strict  examples  taught, 
How  much  more  splendid  virtue  was  than  gold  ; 
Yet  scarce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide. 
And  boasted  poverty  with  too  much  pride.  Prior. 

There  is  such  a  state  as  absolute  poverty,  when  a 
man  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  conveniencies,  but 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
acquiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 
— Rogers. 

•2.  Meanness ;  defect. 

There  is  in  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind 
of  poverty,  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy.— Bacon. 
Powan.  s.     [  ?  ]    British,  rare  and  local 
fish  so  called,  of  the  genus  Coregonus  (C. 
cepedii,  also  Clupeoides). 

M.  Valenciennes,  who  has  had  a  larger  number  of 
European  Coregoni  in  his  hand  than  any  other  ich- 
thyologist, thinks  that  the  powan  is  not  a  continental 
species.  In  the  posthumous  edition  of  Thompson's 
Irish  Fauna,  a  small  Corregonus,  locally  named  cunn, 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  at  Killaloe, . . . 
whether  it  bo  the  same  with  the  powan  of  Loch 
Lomond  can  he  decided  only  by  a  comparison  of 
specimens,  which  has  not  yet  been  made.  .  . .  Al- 
though agreeing  in  the  number  of  fin-rays  with  the 
pollan  of  Ireland,  this  Loch  Lomond  fish  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  mouth.— 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Fishes. 

These  fish  are  found  in  Loch  Lomond  in  great 
numbers,  where  they  are  called  powans,  or  fresh- 
water herrings. — Thompson,  Irish  Fauna. 
Powder.  5.  [Fr.  poudrc.~] 

1.  Dust;  any  body  comminuted. 

He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder.— Exodus, 
xxxii.  20. 

2.  Gunpowder. 

The  seditious  being  furnished  with  artillery, 
powder,  and  shot,  battered  Bishopsgate.  —  Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

As  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way  before 
the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications.—  Addi- 
son. 

3.  Sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust, 
The  powder  doth  forget  the  dust.  Herbert. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair ; 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 

Dope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Poivder  and  shot.     Cost  of  obtaining  any 
result :  (as,  'It's  not  worth  the  powder 
and  shot,'  the  figure  being  taken  from 
birds  that  are  not  worth  shooting  at). 

'  I  have  a  great  faith  in  your  canvassing,'  said  Egre- 
mont;  but  still  at  the  same  time,  the  poivder  and 

shot  '  '  Are  essential,'  said  Lady  Marney, '  1  know 

it,  in  these  corrupt  days  ;  hut  Marney  will  of  course 
supply  those.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Powder,  v.  a. 

1.  Reduce  to  dust;  comminute;  pound  or 
grind  small. 

Her  pouldred  corse.  Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome. 
The  geaunt  strooke  so  maynly  mercilesse, 

That  could  have  overthrownc  a  stony  towre ; 
And  were  not  hevenly  grace  that  him  did  blesse. 

He  had  been  pouldered  all  as  thin  as  flowre. 

Id.,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  7,  12. 

2.  Sprinkle,  as  with  dust. 

The  choice  skinnes  only  were  bv  those  Germans 
pouldred  with  spots.— Bolton,  Elements  of  Armories 
p.  79 :  1610. 

Powder  thy  radiant  hair, 
Which  if  without  such  ashes  thou  would'st  wear, 
Thou  who,  to  .all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
"Wert  meant  for  Phoebus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

,  ...      ,  Donne. 

In  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  579. 

3.  Sprinkle  with  salt ;  preserve. 

If  you  imbowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
poivder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
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Powder,  v.  n. 

1.  Come  tumultuously  and  violently. 

Whilst  two  companions  were  disputing  it  at 
■word's  point,  down  conios  a  kite  powdering  upon 
them,  and  gobbets  up  both. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Apply  powder  to  the  hair. 

At  this  early  hour  it  was  his  [Buffon's]  enstom 
to  dress,  powder,  and  dictate  letters. — Sees,  Cyclo- 
paedia, art.  Bujf'on. 
Powder-plot.  s.    Plot,  as  that  of  the  famous 
gunpowder  plot,  for  blowing  up  a  body  of 
individuals. 

It  was  Sunday  when  the  red-hot  balls  hung  over 
us,  in  mid  air:  it  is  now  but  Friday,  and  'the  Revo- 
lution is  sanctioned.'  An  august  National  Assembly 
shall  make  the  constitution ;  and  neither  foreign 
pandour,  domestic  triumvirate,  with  levelled  can- 
non, Guy-Faux  powder-plots  (for  that  too  was 
spoken  of),  nor  any  tyrannic  power  on  the  earth  or 
under  the  earth,  shali  say  to  it,  What  dost  thou  V — 
So  jubilates  the  people;  sure  now  of  a  constitution. 
—Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
Powdered,  part.  adj. 

1.  Reduced  to  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  (hair)  powder. 

The  powder'd  footman 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.  Gay. 

3.  Salted  ;  sprinkled  with  salt. 

My  hair  I  never  powder,  but  my  chief 
Invention  is  to  get  me  powder' d  beef.  Cleaveland. 

Immoderate  feeding  upon  powdered  beef,  pickled 
meats,  anchovy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do 
inflame  and  acnatc  the  blood. — Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

Powderbox.  s.  Box  in  which  powder  for  the 
hair  is  kept. 

There  stands  the  toilette,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  furnished  with  bright  beauty's  arms; 
The  patch.',  the  poivderbox,  pulville,  perfumes. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  120. 

Powderhorn.  s.    Horn  case  in  which  gun- 
powder is  kept. 

You  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  &pow- 
derhom. — Swift. 

Powdering:,  verbal  aba. 

1.  Reduction  to  powder. 

2.  Salting;  preserving. 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keep- 
eth  them  from  putrefaction. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

Powdering-tub.  s. 

1.  Vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted. 

When  we  view  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what 
can  we  better  conceit  them  to  be  than  so  many 
living  and  walking  powdering-tubs,  and  that  they 
have  animam  salis  ? — More. 

2.  Place  in  which  an  infected  lecher  is  phy- 
sicked to  preserve  him  from  putrefaction. 

To  the  spital  go, 
And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite,  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Shalcespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  1. 
Powdermill.  s.     Mill  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients for  gunpowder  are  ground  and 
mingled. 

Upon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdermill.  the  win- 
dows of  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out- 
wards by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  within  exert- 
ing itself.— Arbuthnot. 
Powdermine.  s.  Cavern  in  which  powder  is 
placed,  so  as  to  he  fired  at  a  proper  time. 

Could  I  run 
Like  a  swift  powder-mine  beneath  the  world, 
Up  would  I  blow  it  all,  to  find  out  thee, 
Though  I  lay  ruin'd  in  it. 

Rowley  and  Decker,  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

Powderroom.  s.    Part  of  a  ship  in  which 
the  gunpowder  is  kept. 

The  flame  invades  the  powder-rooms,  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men. 

Waller. 

Powdery,  adj.    Dusty;  friable. 

A  brown  powdery  sp  ir,  which  holds  iron,  is  found 
amongst  the  iron  ore.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 

The  aged  lodge-keeper  had  opened  the  heavy  gate, 
green,  as  the  tree  trunks  were  green,  with  nature's 
pmcdery  paint  ,  deposited  year  after  year.— George 
Eliot  {signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.  i. 
Powdike.  s.    [?  pool-dike.]    Dyke,  or  dam, 
to  hold  up  water. 

.Maliciously  to  destroy  the  powdike  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  and  Ely  is  felony.  —  Sir  W.  Itlackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Power,  s.  [same  word  as  powun  and  pollan.] 
British  fish  of  the  genus  Gadus  (or  Mor- 
rhua)  minutus ;  bibben-pout. 
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The  power,  or  poor  cod,  the  smallest  of  its  genus, 
so  called,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size,  seldom  exceeding  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
.  .  .  was  first  described  as  an  English  fish  by  Dr. 
.lago,  of  Cornwall,  and  was  figured  by  Hay  at  the 
end  of  his  Synopsis. — Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

Power,  s.    [Fr.  poitvoir.~] 

1.  Command;  authority;  dominion;  influ- 
ence of  greatness. 

If  law,  authority,  and  pow'r  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Shakespear,  merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

And  the  merchants  of  the  country,  hearing  the 
fame  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with 
servants,  and  came  into  t  he  camp  to  buy  the  children 
of  Israel  for  slaves ;  a  power  also  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  joined  themselves  unto  them. 
— 1  Maccabees,  iii.  41.  (Orel  MS.) 

No  man  could  ever  have  a  just  power  over  the 
life  of  another  by  right  of  property  in  land. — Locke. 

Power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  innocent. — Swift. 

2.  Influence  ;  prevalence  upon. 

If  ever 

Ton  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  you  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible, 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 
Dejected  !  no,  it  never  shall  be  said, 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul ; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmoved 
And  stable  as  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  i.  1. 

3.  Ability  ;  force ;  reach. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordcreth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  power. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all  the 
good  you  have  performed,  and  many  prayers  that 
your  power  of  doing  generous  actions  may  be  as  ex- 
tended as  your  will. — Dryden. 

I  have  suffer'd  in  your  woe  ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bower. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  402. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under-  1 
standing  to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned. — 
Locke. 

"lis  not  in  the  poicer  of  want  or  slavery  to  make 
them  miserable. — Addison. 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  make  affliction 
no  affliction  ;  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those  divine  joys  pre- 
pared for  us  in  another  state.— Bishop  A  tier  bury, 
Sermons. 

4.  Strength  ;  motive  ;  force. 

Observing  in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest ; 
the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  pro- 
duce in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to 
our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. — Locke. 

5.  Moving  force  of  an  engine. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt  the 
weight  and  the  poicer,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fit- 
ting supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that 
it  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it 
should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the 
poicer  is  naturally  endowed  with. — Bislwp  Wilkins. 

6.  Animal  strength;  natural  strength. 

Care,  not  fear,  or  fear,  not  for  themselves,  altered 
something  the  countenances  of  the  two  lovers :  but 
so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was  rather  an  as- 
sembling of  powers  than  dismayedness  of  courage. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and 
powers.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VII. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  was  in  the  thought  they  were  not  fairies,  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise 
of  my  powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery 
into  a  received  belief. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  v.  5. 

Maintain  the  empire  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
and  keep  the  appetites  of  the  one  in  due  subjection 
to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  other. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

The  design  of  this  science  is  to  rescue  our  reason- 
ing powers  from  their  unhappy  shivery  and  dark- 
ness.— Watts,  Logick. 

The  faint  moan 
With  which  some  soul  bursts  from  the  frame  of  clay 
Wrapt  round  its  struggling  powers. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

8.  Government ;  right  of  government :  (cor- 
relative to  subjection). 

My  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1365. 

9.  Sovereign  ;  potentate. 

'Tis  surprising  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
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two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lurk.— 
Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

10.  One  invested  with  dominion. 

After  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 
be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 
and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  shall  bo  shaken— Matthew, 
xxiv.  29. 

The  fables  turn'd  some  men  to  flowers, 

And  others  did  with  brutish  forms  invest ; 
And  did  of  others  make  celestial  powers. 
Like  angels,  which  still  travel,  yet  still  rest. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
If  there's  a  power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 

1 1.  Divinity. 

Merciful  powers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  1 
Cast  down  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name; 
Use  all  thy  powers,  that  blessed  power  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  power  to  be  and  use  the  same. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

With  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  powers  bespoke. 

Dryden.  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Tell  me,  priest,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
What  are  the  gods  the  better  for  this  gold  ? 
The  wretch  that  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 
These  presents,  bribes  the  powers  to  give  him  more. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  123. 
One  night,  as  I  was  pondering  of  late 
On  all  the  miseries  of  my  hapless  fata, 
Cursing  my  rhyming  stars,  raving  in  vain 
At  all  the  powers  which  over  poets  reign. 
In  came  a  ghastly  shape.  Oldham,  Poems. 

12.  Host;  army;  military  force. 

He,  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  a  poicer  of  Scots  and  Red- 
shanks into  Ireland,  where  they  got  footing  — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Never  such  a  power. 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
Who  leads  his  power/ 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along? 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
My  heart's  dear  Harry 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
Gnzellus.  upon  the  coming  of  the  bassa,  valiantly 
issued  forth  with  all  his  poicer,  and  gave  him  battle-. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

13.  Great  number,  or  quantity;  multitude* 
mass.  Colloquial. 

Power  of  attorney.    Written  authority  to  act 

for  another. 
Powerable.  adj.     Capable  of  performing 
anything.  Hare. 

That  you  may  see  how  powerable  time  is  in  alter- 
ing tongues,  1  will  set  down  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  it 
was  translated  in  sundry  ages.—  Camden. 
Powerful,  adj. 

1.  Invested  with  command  or  authority;  po- 
tent. 

And  chiefly  thou,  whose  undetermin'd  state 
Is  yet  the  business  of  the  gods'  debate ; 
Whether  in  after-times  to  be  declared 
The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Rome's  peculiar 
guard, 

Or  o'er  the  fruits  and  seasons  to  preside, 
And  round  the  circuit  of  the  year  to  guide, 
Powerful  of  blessings,  which  thou  strew'st  around, 
And  with  thy  goddess-mother's  myrtle  crown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  30. 

2.  Forcible  ;  mighty. 

We  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
AVhat  heavm's  Lord  hath  ptowerfullest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  424. 

Henry  II.  endeavouring  to  establish  his  grand- 
father's laws,  met  with  powerful  opposition  from 
archbishop  Becket.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
■nonici. 

3.  Efficacious  :  (as,  '  a  powerful  medicine '). 

O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 
Powerfully,  ado.    In  a  powerful  manner ; 
potently;  mightily;  efficaciously;  forcibly. 
The  sun  and  other  powerfully  lucid  bodies  dazzle 
our  eyes. — Boyle. 

By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years, 
to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add 
new  force  to  your  example,  and  recommend  the 
action  more  powerfully. — Locke. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wickedness 
and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a  much 
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more  excusable  thing,  because  they  hail  but  very 
obscure  apprehensions  of  those  tilings  which  urge 
men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their  sins.— Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

The  grain-gold,  upon  all  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  displayed  by  the  rains  falling  there 
with  incredible  force,  powerfully  beating  off  the 
earth. —  Woodward. 

Powerfulness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Powerful ;  power;  efficacy;  might;  force. 
So  much  he  stands  upon  the  powerful ness  of 
christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moral  philosophy,  strongly  effectual  to  expel 
vice,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  virtue. — HakewUl, 
Apology. 

Powerless,  adj.    Weak  ;  impotent. 

I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 
Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  [Hies]  meet  their  fate;  or,  weltering  in  the 
bowl 

With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapp'd,  expire. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
It  is  already  evident,  and  shall  still  be  made  more 
plain,  that  such  a  powerless,  dead  substance,  as  mat- 
ter, must  owe  its  existence  to  something  else.— A. 
Baxter,  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  tlie  human 
Soul,  i.  80. 

Powerlessness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Powerless. 

Our  powerlessness  to  conceive  the  non-existence 
of  Space  requires  no  such  hypothesis  as  that  of  Kant 
for  its  explanation.— Herbert  Spencer ,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Powldron.  s.    See  Pouldron. 

Powter.  s.    See  Pouter. 

Pox.  s.    [plural  of  pock.'] 

1.  Pustules;  efflorescencies ;  exanthematous 
eruptions :  (used  of  many  eruptive  dis- 
tempers). 

I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the  small  pocks,  only 
to  keep  her  face  from  pitholes,  take  cold,  and  strike 
them  in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  and  vanish!— 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Many  diseases  .  .  .  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 
and  Hippocrates:  as,  small  pox,  plica,  sweating  sick- 
ness.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melanclioly,  p.  ti. 

2.  Venereal  disease. 

Though  brought  to  their  ends  by  some  other  ap- 
parent disease,  yet  the /WW  hath  been  adjudged  the 
foundation. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  box  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox  !  Earl  of  Dorset. 
Used  equivocally. 

I  havetoldall  the  chamber-maids,  waiting-women, 
tyre-women,  and  old  women  of  my  acquaintance, 
nay,  and  whisper'd  it  as  a  secret  to  'em,  and  to  the 
whisperers  of  Whitehall,  so  that  yon  need  not  doubt 
'twill  spread,  and  you  will  be  as  odious  to  the  hand- 
some young  women,  as  -. — As  the  small  pox. 

Well  ?  —  And  to  the  married  women  of  this  end  of 

the  town,  as  . — As  the  great  ones,  nay,  as  their 

own  husbands. —  Wyclierly,  The  Country  Wife. 

I  said  the  small  pox  has  gone  out  of  late; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  followed  by  the  great. 

Byron,  Von  Juan,  i.  130. 

Poy.  s.  [Spanish,  apoyo  ;  Fr.  appui  =  prop, 
rope-dancer's  pole.]  Support :  (as  in  tea- 
poy, i.e.  caddy  supported  by  a  simple  stand). 

Poze.  v.  a.  Pose. 

And  say  you  so?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quiekly. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Of  human  infirmities  I  shall  give  instances,  not 
that  I  design  to  poze  them  with  those  common 
enigmas    of  magnetism,   fluxes,  and  refluxes.  — 
Glanville. 

Praam,  s.  [Dutch  =  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
as  a  lighter  or  ferry;  koe-praam  =  ferry  for 
cows.]    Flat-bottomed  boat. 

The  use  of  prahmes  and  pontons  with  flat -bot- 
tomed vessels. — Bibliotheca  ISiblica,  i.  p.  •»."i4. 

This  unexpected  renewal  of  her  lire  made  the 
Elephant  and  Glatton  renew  theirs,  till  she  was 
not  only  silenced,  but  nearly  every  man  in  the 
praams',  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  was  killed.  — 
Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Practic.  adj.  Obsolete. 
1.  Relating  to  action;  not  merely  theore- 
tical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences  ; 
So  that  the  act  and  practrc/c  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 
True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
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2.  Sly  ;  artful. 

She  used  hath  the  practick  pain 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloked  with  simpleness. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend, 
His  practick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue, 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Ibid. 

3.  Conversant ;  acquainted  with  ;  skilful. 

Right  practicke  was  Sir  Priamond  in  light, 
And  throughly  skill'd  in  use  of  shield  and  speare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  3,  7. 

Camilla  laughed  at  her  maiden's  A.  B.  C.  and 
accounted  her  to  be  more  practick  in  love-matters 
than  she  herself  had  confessed. — Sheltun,  'Transla- 
tion of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  7. 

Practicability,  s.  Capability  of  being  prac- 
tised ;  possibility  to  be  performed. 

They  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kirk,  as  often 
as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or  the  practicability 
of  travelling  gives  them  opportunity. — Johnson, 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland '. 

About  eleven  Hardy  returned,  and  reported  the 
practicability  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  of 
water  up  to  the  enemies'  line. —  Southey.  Life  of 
Nelson,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  (Ord  MS.) 

Practicable,  adj. 

1.  Performable  ;  feasible ;  capable  to  be  prac- 
tised. 

An  heroick  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of 
nature,  figuring  a  more  practicable  virtue  to  us 
than  was  done  by  the  ancients. — Dryden. 

Some  physicians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were 
practicable  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in  an 
exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it  might  be 
immortal;  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  practice.— 
Swift. 

They  insisted  on  referring  Chamberlayne's  plan  to 
a  committee;  and  the  committee  reported  that  the 
plan  was  practicable,  and  would  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  the  nation. —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xx. 

At  Newton's  request  many  of  Flamsteed's  obser- 
vations of  the  moon,  reduced  as  well  as  was  then 
practicable,  were  communicated  to  him  to  aid  in 
perfecting  the  theory  deduced  from  the  principle  of 
universal  gravitation. — Craik,  History  of  E>iglish 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Neither,  besides,  is  it  easy  often  to  make  up  one's 
mind  about  even  the  greatest  man  while  he  is  still 
running  his  course.  He  dazzles  you,  or  he  eludes 
you.  Not  till  the  night  of  death  hag  closed  upon 
him  does  any  calm  and  clear  observation  of  him 
become  practicable.  The  stars  themselves  arc  in- 
visible in  the  daytime. — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  543. 

2.  Assailable  ;  tit  to  be  assailed  :  (as, '  a  prac- 
ticable breach '). 

Practicableness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Practicable;  possibility  to  be  performed. 
Demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  j^rac- 
ticableness  of  the  thing. — Locke. 
Practicably,  adv.   In  a  practicable  manner; 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  performed. 
The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  prac- 
ticably applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at  a 
loss  how  'tis  to  be  performed. — Rogers. 

Practical,  adj.  [see  Praxis.]  Relating  to 
action  ;  not  merely  speculative. 

The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in 
man's  practical  understanding,  .  .  .  that  storehouse 
of  the  soul. — South,  Sermons. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  suitable  life  and  practice;  the  first, 
being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge  ;  and  the 
latter,  because  'tis  practical,  wisdom.— Archbishop 
1'illutson. 

To  return  to  the  practical  question  respecting 
debating-societies,  it  would  appear,  on  balancing 
together  what  can  be  said  for  and  against  them,  that 
the  advantages  they  hold  out,  though  neither  un- 
real nor  inconsiderable,  are  not  unattended  by  con- 
siderable dangers,  which  should  be  very  carefully 
guarded  against,  lest  more  evil  than  good  should  bo 
the  result. —  Archbishop  WhateVy,  Elements  of  Rhe- 
toric, introd. 

The  English  .  .  .  being  a  practical  people,  it  is 
possible  that  they  might  have  achieved  their  object 
and  yet  retained  their  native  princes. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  he  seemed  incapable 
of  acting  for  himself ;  he  left  all  to  my  mother;  or, 
if  taken  unawares,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  dupe. 
But  in  those  very  affairs— if  another  consulted  him 
— his  eye  brightened,  his  brow  cleared,  the  desire  of 
serving  made  him  a  new  being  :  cautious,  profound, 
practical. — Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 
Practical  johe.    Annoying  or  injurious  trick 

played  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Practically,  adv.    In  a  practical  manner. 

1.  In  relation  to  action. 

2.  By  practice ;  in  real  fact. 

I  honour  her,  having  practically  found  her  among 
the  better  sort  of  trees.— Hoivell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
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Practice,  s.    [see  Praxis.] 

1.  Habit  of  doing  anything. 

It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
particular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred  man  shews 
his  go^d-breeding  in  good  company ;  your  own 
good  sense  will  point  them  out  to  you,  and  then 
your  own  good-nature  will  recommend,  and  your 
self-interest  enforce,  the  practice. — Lord  Chester- 
field. 

An  early  introduction  to  this  kind  of  practice  is 
especially  to  be  deprecated,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated ;  and  it  should  be  preceded  not  only  by  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  also  by  much 
practice  in  writing  ;  if  possible,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  competent  instructor:  an  exercise  which  it  is 
also  most  desirable  not  to  discontinue,  when  the 
practice  of  speaking  extempore  is  commenced. .  .  . 
By  degrees,  when  practice  shall  have  produced 
greater  self-possession  and  readiness,  a  less  and  less 
full  outline  previously  written  down  will  suffice; 
and  in  time  the  habit  will  be  generated  of  occa- 
sionally even  forming  correct  judgments,  and  sound 
and  well-expressed  arguments,  on  the  spur  of  the 
mom»nt.—  Archbishop  Wliulely,  Elements  oj  Rhe- 
toric, introd. 

2.  Use;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  uiore'signilicant  than 
those  in  practice. — Dryden 

Of  such  a  practice  when  Ulysses  told, 
What  think  you?— could  Alcinous'  guests  withhold 
Prom  scorn  and  rage? — Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer  and  this  bantering  wit? 

Tate,  'Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  18. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

In  another  month  appeared,  in  my  uncle's  best 
style,  much  improved  by  practice,  a  prospectus  of 
tlie  '  Grand  National,  anti- Monopoly  Coal  Company, 
instituted  on  behalf  of  tlie  poor  householders  of 
London,  and  against  the  Monster  Monopoly  of  the 
London  Coal  Wharfs.'— Lord  Lytton,  Tlie  Caxtons, 
pt.ii.  ch.iL 

4.  Actual  performance,  distinguished  from 
theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contemplation 
and  practice,  according  to  that  general  division  of 
objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specula- 
tions, others  also  employ  our  actions;  so  the  under- 
standing, with  relation  to  these,  is  divided  into 
speculative  and  practick. — South,  Sermons. 

Aristocracy  ...  in  effect  ...  is  no  more  than  a  dis 
orderly  tyranny.  This  form,  therefore,  could  be  little 
approved,  even  in  speculation,  by  those  who  were 
capable  of  thinking,  andcould  be  less  borne,  in  prac- 
I  tice  by  any  who  were  capable  of  feeling.— Burke, 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

Richard  also  propounds  a  division  of  human  know- 
ledge which  is  clearly  not  derived  direetlv  from  the 
ancients,  and  which  shows  that  considerable  atten. 
tion  must  have  been  paid  to  such  speculations.  Ho 
begins  by  laying  down  clearly  and  broadly  the  dis- 
tinction, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, between  practice  and  theory.  Practice, 
lie  says,  includes  seven  mechanical  arts ;  those  of 
the  clothier,  the  armourer,  the  navigator,  the  hunter, 
the  physician,  and  the  player.  Theory  is  threefold, 
divine,  natural,  doctrinal ;  and  is  thus  divided  into 
theology,  physics,  and  mathematics.—  Whewell,  On 
the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 

5.  Method  or  art  of  doing  anything. 

An  heart  they  have  exercised  with  covetous  prac- 
tices.— 2  Peter,  ii.  14. 

AH  a  man's  practices  hanging  loose  and  uncer- 
tain, unless  they  are  governed  and  knit  together  by 
the  prospect  of  some  certain  end.—  South,  Sermons, 
iv.  4S3. 

6.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice;  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds.— Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, v.  1. 

7.  Exercise  of  any  profession. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs  I 
never,  as  i  remember,  in  the  course  of  above  forty 
years'  practice,  saw  more  than  two  recover. — Sir  it. 
Blackmore. 

8.  Wicked  stratagem;  bad  artifice.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice  which  he  could 
not  by  prayer;  and  being  allowed  to  visit  us,  he 
used  the  opportunity  of  a  fit  time  thus  to  deliver  us. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
Shall  we  t  hus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  this  needs  must  be  practice; 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither  ? 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  i. 
Wise  states  . .  .  prevent  purposes 
Before  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  practices 
Before  they  grow  to  act. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iii.  L 
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Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  should 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression,  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to  guard 
the  faith,  against  the  subtile  practices,  or  provoking 
insults  of  its  adversaries. —  Watcrland. 

0.  Rule  in  arithmetic. 
Practise,  v.  a. 

1.  Do  habitually. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise 
wicked  works  with  men  that  work  iniquity.— Psalms, 
cxli.  4. 

2.  Do  ;  not  merely  profess  :  (as,  '  To  prac- 
tise law  or  physic'). 

A  woman  that  practised  physick  in  man's  clothes. 
— Tatter,  no.  226. 

3.  Use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments  ; 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

4.  Draw  by  artifices. 

To  practise  the  city  into  an  address  to  the  queen. 
— Swift. 

Practise,  v.  n. 

1.  Form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manner. 

Will  truth  return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her. 
— Ecclesiasticus,  xxvii.  9. 
They  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  802. 
Oft  have  we  wonder'd 
How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  could  restrain, 
And  practise  lirst  over  yourself  to  reign.  Waller. 

2.  Transact ;  negotiate  secretly. 

I've  practised  with  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know, 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Try  artifices. 

Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts. 
Of  promised  kindness,  practise  on  our  hearts. 

Granville. 

4.  Use  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 

It  hath  been  found  that  the  city  was  from  the  be- 
ginning practising  against  kings,  and  the  men 
therein  were  given  to  rebellion  and  war. — 1  Esdras, 
ii.  26. 

If  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will  prac- 
tise against  thee  by  poison. — Id.,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

.5.  Use  medical  methods. 

I  never  thought  I  should  try  a  new  experiment, 
being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

6.  Exercise  any  profession. 

Taliacotius  began  to  practise  in  a  town  of  Ger- 
many.— Tatler,  no.  260. 
Practisant.  s.    Agent.  Rare. 

Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  her  practisants. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Practised,  part.  adj. 

1.  Skilled. 

It  was  clear  that  whoever  had  so  shaped  the  nail 
could  not  have  used  such  an  instrument  for  the  lirst 
time,  and  must  be  a  practised  picklock.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  1  b.  vii.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Used  habitually. 

At  practised  distances  to  cringe  not  fight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  945. 

JPractiser.  s. 

1.  One  who  practises  anything;   one  who 
does  anything  habitually. 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  the  politician,  shew 
how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the  practiser 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  disciples  of  the  best  moralists,  at  least  the 
practisers  of  their  doctrine,  were  very  few. — Clarke, 
Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

2.  One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

I  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  was 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practisers  prac- 
tised least  upon  themselves. — Sir  W.  'Temple. 

3.  One  who  uses  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 

Some  shall  be  thought  practisers,  that  would 
pluck  the  cards;  and  others  shall  be  thought  pa- 
pists, that  would  shuffle  the  cards.  What  a  misery 
is  this,  that  we  should  come  together  to  foul  one 
another,  instead  of  procuring  the  publick  good ! — 
Bacon,  Speech  in  Parliament. 

Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  rest 
Of  those  great  master-spirits,  did  not  want 
Detractors  then,  or  practisers  against  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  To  the  Reader. 
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Practitioner,  s. 

1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exercise 
of  any  art. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory. — Arbuthnot. 

1  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the 
younger  practioners. — Stvift. 

Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits. 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough,  Law. 

Reasonably  accomplished  as  a  scholar, .  .  .elegant, 
dignified  in  his  habits,  equal  in  his  favour  to  all 
practitioners,  unawed  by  their  talents  as  unin- 
fluenced by  any  partialities,  and  resolute  in  main- 
taining his  own  and  his  profession's  independence  of 
any  ministerial  authority— those  who  have  succeeded 
him  never  advanced  greater  claims  to  the  personal 
confidence  or  respect  of  the  bar ;  and  his  known 
deficiencies  in  much  higher  qualifications  were  over- 
looked by  men  who  felt  somewhat  vain  of  being 
ruled  or  being  represented  by  such  a  chief. — Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Loughborough. 

'  Thank  you.  I'm  quite  ashamed.  Ha,  ha !  if  I  had 
been  a  sharp  practitioner ,  Mr.  Montague,  I  shouldn't 
have  mentioned  it  without  a  fee.' — Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

3.  One  who  does  anything  habitually. 

He  must  bo  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself. — South, Sermons. 
Practising:,  verbal  abs.  Practice. 

Beastlye  are  they  evermore,  vayne,  earnall,  and 
corrupte  in  their  studyes,  abhominable  in  the 
practisynges  of  their  wicked  hertes. — Bale,  Image, 
pt.  ii.  (Rich.) 
Tractive,  adj.    Active.  Rare. 

You  take  your  pris'ner  for  upractivemnn  of  art. 
Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  315. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Practively,  adv.  In  a  practive  manner. 
Rare. 

Then  true  religion  might  be  said 

With  us  in  primitive  ; 
The  preachers  and  the  people  both 
Then  practively  did  thrive. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  viii.  39.  (Rich.) 
Prad.  s.  Horse. 

Though  a  colloquial,  and  perhaps  rather 
a  slang  term,  it  is  etymologically  an  im- 
portant one.  That,  word  for  word,  it  is 
the  German  pferd  has  long  been  known. 

That  it  is  an  African  word  is  less  gene- 
rally known.  Nevertheless, /e;-«^,  ferazze, 
and  similar  terms,  mean  horse  in  more 
than  one  of  the  numerous  languages  of 
Abyssinia;  indeed  it  is  the  prevailing  name. 

Word  for  word,  the  editor  believes  prad 
and  pard  to  be  the  same.  If  so,  the  ori- 
ginal horse  of  Abyssinia  was  the  most 
northern  congener  of  the  zebra ;  the  stripes 
being  the  character  which  determined  the 
name.  If  so,  the  horse  was  loss  indigenous 
to  Africa  than  the  panther.  If  so,  too,  the 
Latin  veredus  was  of  African  origin  in 
name  at  least. 

Melton  was  then  unknown  to  fame,  but,  as  if  in- 
spired by  that  furor  venaticus  which  now  inspires 
all  who  come  within  twenty  miles  of  this  Charybdis 
of  the  chase,  Bess  here  let  out  in  a  style  with  which 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  best  Leicestershire  squire's 
best  prad  to  have  kept  pace. —  W.  II.  Ainsworth, 
Rookwood,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 
Pree.    See  Pre. 

Praemunire.    See  P  r  e  m  u  n  i  r  e. 

Proecognita.    See  Precognita. 

Prsecordial.    See  Precordial. 

Pragmatic,  adj.  [Gr.  irpaynariKoc,  from  Trpay- 
/m  =  deed,  affair,  piece  of  business.] 

1 .  The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  review 
of  Johnson's  Translation  of  Tenneman's 
'  History  of  Philosophy,'  gives  the  original 
sense. 

Johnson's  version,  §  9.—' History  in  general  is 
distinguished,  when  properly  so  called,  from  annals, 
memoirs,  &c,  by  its  form  ;  i.e.  by  the  combination 
of  its  incidents,  and  their  circumstantial  develope- 
ment.' . .  .  Literal  translation.  §  9.—'  History,  in  the 
stricter  signification,  is  distinguished  by  reference 
to  its  form,  from  mere  annals,  memoirs,  &e.,  through 
the  concatenation  of  events,  and  their  scientific 
exposition,'  i.e.  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  tf- 
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fects. . . .  Circumstantial  development  {pragmatische 
Darstellung).  No  word  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  historical  and  philosophical  literature  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland  than  pragmatisch,  or  pragma- 
ticus,  and  pragmatismus.  So  far  from  pragmatisch 
being  tantamount  to  '  circumstantial,'  and  opposed 
to  'scientific,'  the  word  is  peculiarly  employed  to 
denote  that  form  of  history,  which  "neglecting  cir- 
cumstantial details,  is  occupied  in  the  scientific 
evolution  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  more 
definite  term  than  the  '  histoire  raisonne'e'  of  the 
French.  The  word  in  this  signification  was  origi- 
nally taken  from  Polybius;  but  founded,  as  is  now 
acknowledged,  on  an  erroneous  interpretation.  (See 
Schweighauser  ad  Polybium,  1.  i.  c.  a.) — Sir  W.  Ha- 
milton, Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education  and  University  Reform,  art. iii.:  1853. 

Iii  the  political  history  of  Germany  (also 
of  France,  see  extract)  the  word  is  so 
often  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  to 
be  a  proper,  rather  than  a  common,  name 
of  several  pragmatic  documents,  the  one 
which  is  best  known  being  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  by  which  the  empire  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  kingdoms  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, &c,  was  confirmed  to  the  Queen- 
Empress,  Maria  Theresa. 

In  France  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  not  repealed 
till  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  left  the  disposal  of  the 
great  preferments  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  no 
bold  assertion  of  religious  freedom,  no  generous 
effort  for  the  emancipation  of  the  universal  church. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.  i. 

2.  In  English,  its  ordinary  meaning  is  med- 
dling. 

I  love  to  hit 

These  pragmatick  young  men  at  their  own  weapons. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  character  upon 
pragmatick  meddling  people. — Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Pragmatical,  adj.  Same  as  Pr agmati c,  2. 
No  sham  so  gross,  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

There  is  not  so  impudent  a  thing  in  nature  as  the 
saucy  look  of  an  assured  man,  confident  of  success. 
The  pedantic  arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so 
pragmatical  an  air.  Ah!  I'll  never  many,  unless  I 
am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. — Con- 
greve,  Way  of  the  World. 

He  understands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs,  than  a 
child;  he  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade 
of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my 
hands. — Arbuthnot. 

The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  thai  he  took  upon 
him  the  government  of  my  whole  family. — Id. 

Such  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good  men 
to  engage  with  an  usurping  people  and  pragmatical 
ambitious  orators. — Swift. 

They  are  pragmatical  enough  to  stand  on  the 
watch  tower,  but  who  assigned  them  the  post  ? — Id. 
Pragmatically,  adv.  In  a  pragmatical  man- 
ner ;  meddlingly  ;  impertinently. 

St.  Paul  opposes  it  to  being  overbusy,  or  prag- 
matically curious,  and  to  walking  disorderly. — 
Barrow,  Sermon  I.  on  1  Thessalonians,  iv.  11. 

Pragmaticalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Pragmatical;  quality  of  intermed- 
dling without  right  or  call. 

The  pragmaticalness  of  whose  agents  [the  lords  of 
the  Inquisition]  will  be  more  than  ordinarily  ready 
to  discover  every  one  that  dissembles  his  religion. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  ch.  v. 

Their  proceedings  therefore  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  culpable  pragmaticalness.— Barrow,  Sermons, 
i.  265. 

A  thousand  more  such  easy  inlets  there  are  into 
good  discourse,  without  imputation  of  pragmatical- 
ness.— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Pragmatist.  s.     One  who  is  impertinently 

busy. 

As  they  say  of  a  swine,  that  he  looks  every  way 
but  upwards;  so  we  may  say  of  pragmatists,  that 
their  eyes  look  all  ways  but  inward.  —  Bishop 
Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xvi. 
Praisable.  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  praised. 

Thou  blamest  that  thing  that  is  praisable.— Arch- 
bishop Arundel,  Examination  of  Thorpe,  in  Fox's 
Acts. 

Where  a  man's  employment  is  any  way  beneficial, 
the  same  is  praisable.  —  Tooker,  Fabrick  of  the 
Church,  p.  74  :  1604. 
Praise,  s.    [German,  prcis.~\ 
1.  Renown;  commendation;  fame;  honour; 
celebrity. 
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I  will  get  them  praise  and  fame  in  every  land, 
where  they  have  been  put  to  shame.— Zephaniah, 
iii.  19. 

Best  of  fruits 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue,  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy 
praise.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  745. 

Lucan,  content  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grots  and  marble  palaces ; 
But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  name, 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  103. 

2.  Glorification  ;  tribute  of  gratitude ;  laud. 

He  hath  put  anew  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise 
unto  our  God. — Psalm  xl.  3. 

3.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embraced : 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last. 

Dryden. 

Praise,  v.  a. 

1.  Commend;  applaud;  celebrate. 

"Will  God  incense  his  ire 
Tor  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Bather  your  dauntless  virtue  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  692. 
We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Pate  of  Periclymenos. 

2.  Glorify  in  worship. 

The  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 
— Luke,  ii.  20. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning 
praised 

God  and  his  works.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  258. 
Praiseful.  adj.    Laudable ;  commendable. 
Obsolete. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss, 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prise, 
Generally  praiseful,  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housewiferies. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Praiseless.  adj.    Wanting  praise ;  without 
praise. 

If  speech,  next  to  reason,  be  the  greatest  gift 
bestowed  upon  mortality ;  that  cannot  be  praiseless, 
which  doth  most  polish  that  blessing  of  peace.— Sir 
P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 
Praisement.  s.  Valuation. 

Also  I  will  that  my  chalice  . . .  before  the  prayse- 
ment  or  division  made  of  foresaid  moveables  .  .  . 
remayn  still  to  her,  in  augmenting  of  her  portion.— 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  pt.  vii.  preface.  (Rich.) 
Praiser.  s.     One  who  praises  ;  applauder  ; 
commender. 

We»men  and  praisers  of  men  should  remember, 
that  if  we  have  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
think  them  excellent  creatures  of  whom  we  are.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Forgive  me,  if  my  verse  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney :  but  in  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  praisers.  B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true, 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays, 
To  make  it  good ;  for  such  a  praiser  prays.  Donne. 
Praiser.  s.    Appraiser  ;  valuer. 

Wherefore,  to  bring  this  to  a  pass,  he  would  not 
stand  to  the  common  use  of  the  sale  of  the  cryer, 
but  suspected  them  all,  both  cryers,  praisers,  and 
his  own  friends,  and  therefore  talked  himself  with 
the  praisers,  and  made  them  set  high  prises  upon 
evervthing  that  was  to  be  sold.— North,  Translation 
of  Plutarch,  p.  649.  (Rich.) 
Praiseworthily.  adv.  In  a  praiseworthy 
manner. 

Her  name  was  Envie,  knowen  well  thereby ; 
Whosr  nature  is,  to  grieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  ever  she  sees  doen  prays-worthily. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  12,  31. 

Praisewortniness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 

by  Praiseworthy. 

Man  desires  not  only  praise,  but  praise-worthi- 
ness; or  to  be  that  thing,  which,  though  it  should 
be  praised  by  nobody,  is,  however,  the  natural  and 
proper  object  of.praise.— A.Smith,  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ii. 
Praiseworthy,   adj.      Commendable;  de- 
serving praise  :  (formerly  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable). 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fill'd, 
Cam^  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
Por  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield. 

Spenser. 

Since  men  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things, 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries  ;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  authority  with  her  name, 
As  to  be  raised  by  her  is  only  fame.        B.  Jonson. 
578 
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Firmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  far  praise- 
worthy that  he  encouraged  trade. — Arbuthnol,  Ta- 
bles of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

I  have  said  that  Egerton's  conduct,  with  respect 
to  this  boy,  was  more  praiseworthy  than  most  of 
those  generous  actions  for  which  he  was  renowned, 
since  to  this  the  world  gave  no  applause. — Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Prance,  v.  n.    [see  Prank.] 

1.  Spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle. 

Here's  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance; 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

Unless  upon  the  green, 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

Sir  II.  Wotton. 

2.  Ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously. 

I  see 

Th*  insulting  tyrant,  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drench'd  in 
slaughter, 

His  horses'  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manu- 
facture to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass. — Swift. 

Prancer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  prances  : 
(in  the  extract  applied  to  a  lively  horse). 

And  fleeter  now  she  skimmed  the  plains, 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  every  warbling, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 
With  jingling  bridle-reins. 
Tennyson,  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere. 

Prancing,  part.  adj.  Moving  as  one  who 
prances. 

With  mud  fill'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws 
near ; 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steeds,  laced  charioteer. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  527. 
Let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  fair ! 
Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them  . . . 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Autumn. 

Prancing,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  bounding  as  a 
horse  in  high  mettle. 

Then  were  the  horse-hoofs  broken  by  the  means 
of  the  prancings,  the  prancings  of  their  mighty 
ones. — Judges,  v.  22. 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride, 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancings  of  the  great. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Prank,  v.  a.  [Dutch,  pronh  =  ostentation, 
finery ;  te  pronh  stcllen  =  show  off ;  Ger- 
man, prangen,  hence  also  prance  ;  Provin- 
cial Danish,  prange,p>randse. — Wedgwood.] 
Decorate  ;  dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 
Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank, 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish.  Id. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth:  I  do  despise 
them : 

For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Tour  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing:  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank  d  up. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
'Tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  4. 
*  When  I,'  quoth  she, '  the  country  left, 

To  be  a  London  lass, 
I  was  not  fairer  than  myself 

Believed  fair  I  was. 
Good  God !  how  formal,  prankt,  and  pert 

Became  I  in  a  trice, 
As  if  unto  the  place  it  were 
A  nature  to  be  nice.'   Warner,  Albion's  England. 
This  juggler 

Would  think  to  charm  my  judgement  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prank'd  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton,  Comus,  757. 

Prank,  s.  Frolic;  wild  flight;  ludicrous 
trick;  mischievous  act :  (a  word  of  levity, 
formerly  employed  in  a  serious  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Todd). 

The  firste  craftie  subtil  pranke  of  the  whorishe 
church  of  Rome  is  to  banish  truth. — Trial  of  Bishop 
Gardiner's  De  Obedientia,  sign.  i.  7  :  1553. 

That  ever  I  this  dismal  day  did  see  ! 
Full  farre  was  I  from  thinking  such  a  pranke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  1, 15. 
Lay  home  to  him  ; 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with.  Sluikcspcar,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
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Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks; 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

They  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat  set 
on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down  than  in  came  the 
harpies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. — Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

They  put  on  their  clothes,  and  played  all  those 
pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of. — Addison,  Guar- 
dian. 

Prank,  adj.     Frolicsome  ;   full  of  tricks. 

Bare. 

If  I  do  not  seem  pranker  now  than  I  did  in  those 
days,  I'll  be  hanged.— Brewer,  Comedy  of  Lingua. 
Pranker.  s. 

1.  One  who  pranks. 

If  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a 
pranker,  or  a  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her. — Bur- 
ton, Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  567. 

2.  Frolic  ;  prank.  Obsolete. 

In  Sympson's  play  of  the  Law-breakers,  1636,  a 
miller  personates  the  hobbyhorse,  and  being  angry 
that  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  put  in  competition  with 
him,  exclaims, '  Let  the  mayor  play  the  hobby-horse 
among  his  brethren,  an  he  will ;  I  hope  our  town- 
lads  cannot  want  a  hobby-horse.  Have  I  practised 
my  reins,  my  careers,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles, my 
false  trots,  my  smooth  ambles,  and  Canterbury 
paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the 
hobby-horse  ?  Have  I  borrowed  the  fore-horse  bells, 
his  plumes,  his  braveries ;  nay,  had  his  mane  new 
shorn  and  frizzled,  and  shall  the  mayor  put  me  be- 
sides the  hobby-horse?' — Douce,  Illustrations  of 
Shakespear,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
Pranking,  verbal  abs.  Ostentatious  decora- 
tion. 

Her  prankings.  and  adornings,  in  the  splendour 
of  their  altars,  and  churches,  and  copes. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  tlie  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  vi. 
Prankingly.  adv.    In  a  pranking  manner. 
His  wife  and  her  daughter  fared  daintily,  and 
went  prankinnly  in  npparell. — Bishop  llall,  Against 
Broicnists.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prate,  v.  n.     [Provincial  German,  pratrn, 
protein.]      Talk  carelessly  and  without 
weight ;  chatter  ;  be  loquacious  ;  prattle. 
Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  hear. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii  2. 
This  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate 
to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he 
hath  done  about  Turnbull -street ;  and  every  third 
word  a  lie. — Id.,  llenry  IV.,  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove, 
AncTmade  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  Mithridates. 
What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate, 
When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate? 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  21. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  the  deaf  will  prate 
of  discords  in  musick. —  Watts. 
Prate,  s.    Tattle  ;  slight  talk  ;  unmeaning 
loquacity. 

If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate, 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead. 

Sliakespear,  King  John,  iv.  1. 
When  t'other  beldam,  great  with  chat, 

(For  talkative  be  cups) 
The  former's  prate  not  worth  the  while, 
Thus  fondly  interrupts. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
Would  her  innocent  prate  could  overcome  me ; 
Oh !  what  a  conflict  do  I  feel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Tlie  Sophy,  iv.l. 

Prater,  s.  One  who  prates ;  talker ;  chat- 
terer. 

A  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a 
ballad!  Shakespear,  llenry  V.  v.  2. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood. 
Is  this  a  time,  thou  prater  ?  hence,  begone ! 

Soutlieme. 

Pratincole,  s.  [Lat. praticola,  from  pratum 
=  meadow  +  colo  =  inhabit.]  Bird,  akin  to 
the  plovers,  of  the  genus  Glareola. 

The  pratincole  has  been  arranged  by  some  authors 
with  the  swallows,  and  by  others  near  the  rails  :  but 
I  believe  with  Mr.  Selby.that  it  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  family  of  the  plovers.  1  have  a  skeleton  of 
our  pratincole,  the  breast-bone  of  which,  with  its 
double  emargination,  so  much  like  those  of  the  bus- 
tards and  plovers,  confirms  me  in  my  view  that  it  is 
allied  to  the  plovers,  and  so  I  have  placed  it  accord- 
ingly. The  pratincole  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tem- 
perate and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia  ;  and  from  its  great  powers  of  flight,  indicated 
by  its  long  wings,  it  has  as  might  be  expected,  an 
extensive  geographical  range.— Yarrell,  History  of 
British  Birds. 

The  first  instance  of  this  bird  [pratincole']  having 
been  killed  in  Britain  occurred  in  1S07,  when  one 
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was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirk  in  Lan- 
cashire. ...  On  the  16th of  August,  1812,  I  killed 
another  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  isle  of  Unst. 
...  In  the  form  of  its  bill,  wings,  and  tail,  it  greatly 
resembles  the  genus  Hirundo ;  but,  contrary  to  tile 
whole  of  this  family,  the  legs  were  long  and  bare 
above  the  knee,  agreeing  with  the  tringa;  and,  like 
the  sandpipers,  it  ran  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
when  on  the  ground,  or  in  shallow  water,  in  pursuit 
of  its  food,  which  was  wholly  of  flies,  of  which  its 
stomach  was  full. — Bxdlock,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Linncean  Society,  vol.  xi. 

Prating:,  verbal  abs.    Chatter ;  idle  prate. 

After  Flarumoch  and  the  blacksmith  had,  by  joint 
and  several  pratings,  found  tokens  of  consent  in  the 
multitude,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead  them. — 
Macon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Factions  and  turbulent  zeal,  seditious  pratings, 
and  conspiracies. — Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  eh.  iv. 

Prating:,  part.  adj.    Talkative  ;  garrulous. 

O  listen  with  attentive  sight, 
To  what  my  prating  eyes  indite !  Cleaveland. 

Pratique,  s.  [Fr.]  Licence  for  the  master  of 
a  ship  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  upon  a 
certificate  that  the  place  from  whence  he 
came  is  not  annoyed  with  any  infectious 
disease :  (spelt  prattic  hy  Milton). 

At  first,  indeed,  prattic  was  allowed,  though  only 
to  two  or  three  of  our  seamen  out  of  every  ship,  who 
had  the  favour  to  go  ashore.  But,  soon  after,  it 
being  noised  in  the  town,  that  our  ships  had  taken 
a  Dutch  vessel  laden  with  corn  for  Spain,  that  little 
prattic  we  had  was  prohibited. — Milton,  Letter  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany :  1658. 

Prattle,  v.n.  [prate.~\  Talk  lightly;  chat- 
ter ;  be  trivially  loquacious. 

I  prattle 

Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

What  the  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. — 
Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 

A  Frenchwoman  teaches  an  English  girl  to  speak 
and  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. — Locke. 

A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  will  prattle  treason  for  a  whole  evening. 
— Id. 

There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have  a  child 
prattle  agreeably  as  to  reason  well. — Id.,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

I  must,  sir,  prattle  on,  as  afore, 
And  beg  your  pardon  yet  this  half  hour. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Esq., 
i.  111. 

Prattle,  s.    Empty  talk  ;  trifling  loquacity. 

In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  2. 

The  insignificant  prattle  and  endless  garrulity  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools. — Glanville. 

Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any  woman 
whose  person  excited  his  desires,  and  whose  airs  and 
prattle  amused  his  leisure. — Macatday,  History  of 
England,  ch.  ii. 

Prattiebox.  s.  Prattler :  (formed  after 
Chatterbox). 

The  old  prattiebox  made  a  short  pause  to  recover 
breath.—  Peter  Wilkins,  i.  2. 

Prattlement.  s.    Prattle.  Bare. 

He  has  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion  from  that  charming 
poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed  ridicu- 
lous enough)  the  childish  prattlement  of  pastoral 
composition,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the  prototype  and 

Sattern  of  them  all. — Ilayley,  Life  of  Cowper.  (Ord 
IS.) 

Prattler,  s.  One  who  prattles  ;  trifling 
talker ;  chatterer. 

Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 
Prattler,  no  more,  I  say ; 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere, 
Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day  ; 
No  room  for  prattlers  here.  Herbert. 

Prattling-,  part.  adj.  Garrulous. 

His  tongue,  his  prattling  tongue,  had  changed 
him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  white. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of 
Coronis. 

Let  credulous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
How  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear, 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  strow  the  year. 

Gay,  Trivia,  i.  170. 

Pravity.  s.  [Lat.  pravitas,  from  pravus  = 
wicked,  bad.]  Corruption  ;  badness  ; 
malignity. 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 
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And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  to  evince 
Their  natural  pravity. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  285. 

More  people  go  to  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  pravity  of  na- 
ture.— Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

I.  will  shew  how  the  pravity  of  the  will  could  in- 
fluence the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christi- 
anity.— South,  Sermons. 

The  sudden  affluence  occasioned  by  trade  forced 
open  all  the  sluices  of  luxury,  and  overflowed  the 
land  with  every  species  of  prolligacy  and  corruption  : 
a  total  pravity  of  manners  would  ensue,  and  this 
must  be  attended  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin. — 
Smollett,  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker. 
Prawn,  s.  [  ?  ]  Small  crustaceous  fish,  akin  to 
the  shrimps,  of  the  genus  Palaemon,  species 
serratus  ;  squilla  Leachii  varians. 

I  had  prawns,  and  borrowed  a  mess  of  vinegar. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

The  common  prawn,  Palsemon  serratus,  is  the 
species  best  known  and  most  esteemed  in  our 
climate;  but  a  very  careful  examination  of  all  the 
means  within  my  reach,  has  established  in  my  mind, 
very  satisfactorily,  the  existence  of  four  distinct 
British  species  of  Palaemon,  forming  one  additional 
to  those  before  defined.  —-Bell,  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea. 

Praxis,  s.  [Latin  from  Gr  ~pa£ic,  from  root 
of  7rpacr<Ta>,  or  irparTu),  second  aor.  i-npay-ov 

=  do,  act;  whence  also  Practice,  &c] 
Practice. 

Bochart . . .  tells  us  of  an  impious  treatise  of  the 
elements  and  praxis  of  necromancy.  —  Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iii. 

A  praxis  or  example  of  grammatical  resolutions. 
— Bishop  Lowtli,  A  short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar. 

I  have  at  last  made  good  my  promise,  in  regard  to 
the  Scotticisms,  and  send  you  enclosed  a  little  book, 
containing  about  two  hundred,  with  a  praxis  at  the 
end  which  will  perhaps  amuse  you. — Bealtie,  Letter 
to  W.  Forbes.   (Ord  MS.) 

Pray.   v.  n.     [Fr.  prier  ;   Lat.  prccor  =  I 

pray.] 

1.  Make  petitions  to  heaven. 

Is  any  sick?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.— James,  v.  14. 

I  will  buy  with  you.  sell  with  you  ;  but  I  will  not 
eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. — 
Shakesp>ear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

Pray  for  this  good  man  and  his  issue. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 

I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ; 
and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  32. 

He  that  prays,  despairs  not;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  t  hat  cannot  pray ;  happy  are  they  that 
can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Guide  to  Devotion. 

Thou,  Turnus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate, 
And  pray  to  heaven  for  peace,  but  pray  too  late. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  823. 

He  praised  my  courage,  pray'd  for  my  success; 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes. 

Id.,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  3. 

They  who  add  devotion  to  such  a  life,  must  be 
said  to  pray  as  christians,  but  live  as  heathens. — 
Law. 

Should  you  pray  to  God  for  a  recovery,  how  rash 
would  it  be  to  accuse  God  of  not  hearing  your 
prayers,  because  you  found  your  disease  still  to  con- 
tinue!— Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Entreat ;  ask  submissively. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  our  own, 
The  name  of  great  Anehises  may  be  known. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  75. 

Pray  in  aid.  Term  used  for  a  petition  made, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  calling  in  of 
help  from  another,  that  hath  an  interest  in 
the  cause  in  question. 

You  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
I  pray  \  i.e.  I  pray  you  to  tell  me.  Slightly 
ceremonious  form  of  introducing  a  ques- 
tion. 

But  /  pray,  in  this  mechanical  formation,  when 
the  ferment  was  expanded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  why  did  it  not  break  through  the  recep- 
tacle "i—Bentley,  Sermons. 

Used  elliptically. 

Barnard,  in  spirit,  sense,  and  truth  abounds  ; 
Pray,  then,  what  wants  he  ?— Fourscore  thousand 
pounds. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.i. 
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'Pray,  my  dear,'  quoth  my  mother, '  have  you  not 
forgot  to  wind  up  the  clock  ''.  '—Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
Pray.  v.  a. 

1.  Supplicate;  implore;  address  with  prayer. 

Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.— Mat- 
thew,  ix.  38. 

I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  an- 
other Comforter. — John,  xiv.  16. 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days. — 
Acts,  x.  48. 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  car 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1060. 

2.  Ask  for  as  a  supplicant. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must 
pray  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  colleague  Antonius  I  may  speak  with 
him  : 

And  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him  with  the  tribunes  to  come  to  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Prayer,    s.      [N.F.  praier ;  Modern  Fr. 
pricre.~] 

1.  Petition  to  heaven. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  be  saved. — Romans,  x.  1. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

O  remember,  God ! 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them  as  now  for  us. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  3. 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether  in 
labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our  time 
or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  absurd 
prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  offence  to  God. — Law. 

2.  Mode  of  petition. 

The  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neglected 
in  many  congregations ;  and  instead  thereof  an  in- 
digested form  and  conception  of  extemporal  prayer 
is  used. —  White. 

3.  Practice  of  supplication. 

Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 

4.  Single  formule  of  petition. 

He  fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 
those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of 
Hammond. 

Sighs  now  breathed 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  5. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  plea- 
sure in  his  prayers ;  for  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  banishment  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  barren- 
ness of  devotion  ;  for  this  spirit  comes  and  goes. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

5.  Entreaty  ;  submissive  importunity. 

Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  person  to  whom  we  pray ;  but  prayer  to  God 
doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things 
prayed  for. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

Prayerbook.  s.  Book  of  public  or  private 
devotions. 

Get  a  prayerbook  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord, 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant. 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
I  know  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family 
which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  prayerbook  in- 
forms me. — Swift. 
Prayerful,  adj.    Given  to  prayer. 

They  melt,  retract,  reform,  and  are  watchful  and 
prayerful  to  prevent  similar  miscarriages  in  future. 
— Jay,  Sermons,  p.  70. 

Prayerless.  adj.    Not  using  prayer. 

They  are  prayerless ;  they  cannot,  they  will  not, 
they  do  not,  pray. —  Wilton,  Sermons  before  Parlia- 
ment, p.  9 :  1613. 

The  ground 

We  till  with  hands,  and  them  to  heaven  we  raise, 
Who  prayerless  labours,  or  without  this  prays, 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  160 :  1650. 

Prayingly.  adv.  In  a  praying  manner; 
after  the  manner  of  a  prayer ;  with  suppli- 
cation to  God. 

Nor  is  it  easily  credible,  that  he  who  can  preach 
well,  should  be  unable  to  pray  well ;  when  as  it  is 
indeed  the  same  ability  to  speak  affirmatively,  or 
doctrinally,  and  only  by  changing  the  mood,  to 
speak  prayingly. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectym- 
nuus,  §  xi. 

Pre-.  [Lat.  prce-  before.]  Prefix  in  com- 
position. 

Preach,  v.  n.     [Fr.  preclier,  Lat.  prmdico. 
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Pbeavjdience)      a    xv  xj 

— see  also  under  Predicate.]  Pronounce 
a  public  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 
Prom  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach. — Matthew, 
iv.  17. 

Thou  hast  also  appointed  prophets  to  preach  of 
thee  at  Jerusalem. — Nehemiah,v'\.7 . 

As  he  was  sent  by  his  Father,  so  were  the  apostles 
commissioned  by  him  to  preach  to  the  gent  ile  world. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro'  the  brain  j 
I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

'  Weep,  weeping  dulls  tho  inward  pain.' 

Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 

Preach,  v.  a, 

1.  Proclaim  or  publish  in  religious  orations. 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge,  that  the 
word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea.— Acts, 
xvii.  13. 

He  decreed  to  commissionate  messengers  to  preach 
this  covenant  to  all  mankind. — Hammond. 

2.  Inculcate  publicly;  teach  with  earnestness. 

There  is  not  any  thing  publicly  notified,  but  we 
may  properly  say  it  is  preached. — llooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

He  oft  to  them  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  723. 
Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth, 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth  ?  Dryden. 

Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies, 
A  good  old  man,  while  peace  he  preach'd  in  vain, 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.746. 
O,  I  see  thee,  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 
part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims,  preaching  down  a 
daughter's  heart.     Tennyson,  Locksley  Ilall. 
Preach,  s.  Religious  oration.  Contemptuous. 
This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully 
to  term  religion  in  that  sort  exercised  a  mere 
preach— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Preacher,  s.    One  who  preaches. 

1.  By  discoursing  publicly  upon  religious 
subjects. 

The  Lord  gave  the  word ;  great  was  the  company 
of  thepreachers. — Bookof  Common  Prayer, Psalms, 
lxviii.  11. 

You  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice, 
when  you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  — 
Bacon. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man, 
One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preacliers  j  hear  their  own.  Crashaw. 

Darrell  had  a  prejudice  against  fashionable  preach- 
ers ;  but  to  please  Colonel  Morley  he  went  to  hear 
George. — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b. 
vii.  ch.  vii. 

2.  By  inculcating  anything  with  earnestness 
and  vehemence. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  of  thought  that  elder  people 
have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before.— 
Swift. 

3.  With  the  definite  article  it  translates  the 
Greek  Ecclesiastes  ;  '  Ecclesiastes,  or  The 
Preacher]  being  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  words  of  the  preacher,  the  son  of  David,  king 
in  Jerusalem.  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher ; 
all  is  vanity. — Ecclesiastes,  i.  1. 
Preachership.  s.    Office  of  a  preacher. 

The  publick  preachership  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury 
[was]  then  offered  me  upon  good  conditions.  — 
Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  in  his  Life. 

You  have  seen  by  the  papers  the  disposition  of 
the  preachership  to  Dr.  Ross. —  Warburton,  Letters, 
letter  cxvi. 

Preaching,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
preaches ;  public  discourse  upon  sacred 
subjects  ;  sermon  ;  homily. 

Go  unto  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  preach  unto 
it  the  preaching  that  I  bid  thee. — Jonah,  iii.  2. 

He  said  that  Marston  wrote  his  father-in-law's 
preachings. — Drummond,  Conversations  of  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles'  preaching  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of  the 
truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and  came 
in. — Hammond. 

Divinity  would  not  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier 
supplementary  trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the 
pains  of  their  own.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Preachman.  s.    Preacher.  Contemptuous. 
Some  of  our  preachmen  are  grown  dog-mad ; 
there's  a  worm  got  into  their  tongues,  as  well  as 
their  heads. — Howell,  Letters,  ii.  33:  1645. 
Preachment,  s.   Sermon  ;  discourse  having 
the  character  of  a  sermon.  Contemptuous. 
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Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  Inch  descent? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  tho  text.— Sir 
R.  L'Estrange. 
Preacquaint.  v.  a.     Supply  with  previous 
information. 

The  Lady  Booby  .  .  .  inadvertently  confirmed 
many  hints,  with  which  Slipslop  .  .  .  had  pre- 
acquainted  him. — Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews. 

Preacquaintance.  s.    State  of  being  before 
acquainted  with  ;  previous  knowledge. 

In  English,  city  is  a  name  common  to  many 
places  ;  and  speaker,  a  name  common  to  many  men. 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  'the  city'  means  our 
metropolis ;  and  '  the  speaker,'  a  high  officer  in  the 
British  parliament.  And  thus  'tis  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition that  the  article,  from  denoting  reference, 
comes  to  denote  eminence  also ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
implying  an  ordinary  preacquaintance,  to  presume 
a  kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety.— Harris, 
Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Pread.  v.  n.    [Lat.  prceda  =  prey  ;  prcedor  = 

I  rob.]  Act  as  a  robber. 
Preadamite.  s.  and  adj.  One  prior  to  Adam : 
(applied  sometimes,  generally,  as  indica- 
tive of  high  or  exaggerated  antiquity ; 
sometimes  to  special  doctrines  concerning 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  of 
man ;  sometimes  to  particular  families, 
races,  or  the  like,  of  mankind). 

There  were  written  on  the  foreheads  of  these  dead 
men  several  hard  words,  as  Pre-Adamites,  Sabbata- 
rians, Cameronians,  Muggletonians,  Brownists,  In- 
dependents, Masonites,  and  the  like. — Tatler,  no. 
257.  (OrdMS.) 

The  Welshman  was  a  Pre-adamite.—Id.,  no.  266. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Events  had  come  thick.  Men  had  lived  fast. . . . 
The  France  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  had  passed  away 
as  completely  as  one  of  the  preadamite  worlds.  Its 
fossil  remains  might  now  and  then  excite  curiosity. 
But  it  was  as  impossible  to  put  life  into  the  old  in- 
stitutions as  to  animate  the  skeletons  which  are 
embedded  in  the  depths  of  primeval  strata. — Mac- 
aiday,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  James 
Macintosh's  History  of  the  Revol ution. 

The  legendary  traditions  of  the  East  speak  of  na- 
tions and  empires  subsisting  before  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  of  a  line  of  kings  who  ruled  over  them. 
The  subject  has  been  taken  up,  in  modern  times,  by 
Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  work  Prcsadamita,  1655, 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  show,  by  deduction  from 
Romans,  v.  12,  &c,  that  Adam  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Jews  only,  the  Gentiles  being  descended  from  a 
long  anterior  creation.  —  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Presiding,  part.  adj.  Robbing. 

Drawing  after  them  at  their  tailes  great  traines  of 
the  meniall  and  household  servitors,  like  under 
crewes  and  troupes  of  preading  brigands.  —  Hol- 
land, Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  1GU9. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Preadministration,  s.  Previous  adminis- 
tration. 

Baptism  as  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  after  the 
preadministration  of  St.  John. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.x. 

Preadmonish.  v.  a.    Caution  or  admonish 
beforehand. 

These  things  thus  preadmonished,  let  us  inquire 
what  the  undoubted  meaning  is  of  our  Saviour's 
words. — Milton,  Judgement  of  M.  Bucer  on  Divorce, 
ch.xxx. 

Preadmonition.  s.  Precautionary  warning. 
The  author  of  Britannia  Baconica  speaks  of  an 
oak  in  Lanhadron  Park,  in  Cornwall,  which  bears 
constantly  leaves  speckled  with  white ;  which  I  only 
mention  here  that  the  variety  may  be  compared  by 
some  ingenious  person  thereabouts,  as  well  as  the 
truth  of  the  fatal  preadmonition  of  oaks  bearing 
strange  leaves. — Evelyn,  b.  i.  ch.  iii.   (Ord  MS.) 

Preamble,  s.    [Fr.  preambule  ;  Lat.  pream- 

bulo  =  I  walk  before.] 
1 .  Something  previous ;  introduction  ;  pre- 
face :  (specially  applied  to  the  prefatory 
parts  of  acts  of  Parliaments,  bills,  deeds, 
&c,  explaining,  generally,  the  reason  for 
what  follows). 

How  were  it  possible  that  the  church  should  any 
way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  provide  that 
none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dissemble  that 
wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession  whereof  is  so 
necessary  a  preamble,  especially  to  common  prayer. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gainsayed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
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preambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein 
the  steps  of  the  Latin  service-book  have  been  some- 
what too  nearly  followed. — Id. 

Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tions with  the  queen,  all  preambles  of  ruin,  though 
now  and  then  ho  did  wring  out  some  potty  con- 
tentments.— Sir  II.  Wotton. 

This  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper 
for  this  relation.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  th* 
Grand  Rebellion. 

With  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  367. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble. — 
Dryden. 

Of  this  bill  the  only  objectionable  part  was  the 
preamble,  which  asserted,  not  only  that  the  judg- 
ment was  illegal,  a  proposition  which  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  record  to  be  true,  but  also  that  tho 
verdict  was  corrupt,  a  proposition  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  was  certainly  not  proved.  The  lords 
. . .  tried  a  middle  course.  The  preamble  was  soft- 
ened down:  a  clause  was  added  which  provided 
that  Oates  should  still  remain  incapable  of  being  a 
witness;  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was  returned  to 
the  Commons.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xiv. 
2.  Prelude. 

No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 

Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  the  echoed  song 

Throb  through  the  ribbed  stone. 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Preamble,  v.  n.  Go  before ;  precede.  Rare. 

Preamble,  v.  a.    Preface  ;  introduce. 

Some  will  preamble  a  tale  impertinently.  — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  93. 

Preambling:,  part.  adj.  Preceding ;  pre- 
fatory. 

Ere  a  foot  further,  we  must  be  content  to  hear  a 
preambling  boast  of  your  valour. — Milton,  Animad- 
versions upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remon- 
strance. 

Preambulary.  adj.  Previous. 

These  three  evangelical  resuscitations  are  so  many 
preambulary  proofs  of  the  last  and  general  resur- 
rection.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  xi. 

Preambulate.  v.  n.  Walk  before  ;  go  before. 
When  fierce  destruction  follows  to  hell  gate, 
Pride  doth  most  commonly  preambulate. 

Jordan,  Poems,  §§  3.  b. 

Preambulatory.  adj.  Going  before  ;  ante- 
cedent. 

Simon  Magus  had  preambtdaiory  impieties ;  he 
was  covetous  and  ambitious,  long  before  he  offered 
to  buy  the  Holy  Ghost.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons 
p. 219  :  1651. 

Preambulous.  adj.  Previous:  (Dr.  John- 
son remarks  that,  though  not  in  use,  it  is 
not  inelegant ;  Todd  remarks  that  no 
example  is  given  of  the  better  word  pre- 
ambulary, which  is  used  by  '  one  of  the 
finest  writers  of  the  English  language.' 
See  extract  under  Preambulary). 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
destroyeth  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  be- 
lief, and  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from 
truth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preapprehension.  s.  Opinion  formed  be- 
fore examination. 

A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 
but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds.'behold  them  in 
shapes  conformable  to  preappreliensions.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prease.  s.    Crowd ;  press.  Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  seas, 
New-built,  now  launch  we ;  and  from  out  our  prease 
Chuse  two-and-fifty  youths.  Chapman. 

Prease.  v.  n.  Press  forward  ;  hasten.  Ob- 
solete. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jove's  musician, 
And  of  his  beauteous  son  I  prease  to  sing. 

Peele,  David  and  Bethsade.   (Ord  MS.) 
In  vulgar  verse  I  prease  to  sing 
This  godly  poeme  to  a  Christian  king. 

Hudson,  Judith,  b.i.  (OrdMS.) 
Preaspection.  s.  [  ?  ]  Preconception  ;  mis- 
taken apprehension. 

To  believe  pygmies  should  be  in  the  stature  of  a 
foot  or  span  requires  the  preaspection  of  such  a  one 
as  Philetas  the  poet,  in  Athenaeus,  who  was  faine  to 
fasten  lead  into  his  feet,  lest  the  wind  should  blow 
him  away.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Preaudience,  s.  [  ?  ]  Right  or  state  of  being 
heard  before  another. 

A  custom  has  of  late  years  prevailed  of  grant- 
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ing  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  such  barristers 
as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that 
mark  of  distinction :  whereby  they  are  entitled  to 
such  rank  and  pre-audience,  as  are  assigned  in  their 
respective  patents.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
tary on  the  La  ws  of  England. 
Prebend,   s.     [Low  Lat.  prccbenda,  from 
pro?beo  =  l  afford;  Fr. prebende. — see  Pro- 
vender.] 

1.  Stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches. 

His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

During  his  exile  he  [Becket]  was  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  '  Poverty  1'  he  rejoined;  'even  then 
I  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provost- 
ship  of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several 
prebends'— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
•2.  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  prebendary. 
Deans   and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop. — Bacon. 
Prebendal.  adj.  Relating,  belonging  to,  con- 
stituted by,  a  prebend. 

Mr.  Harte  is  returned  in  perfect  health  from  Corn- 
wall, and  has  taken  possession  of  his  prebendal 
house  at  Windsor. — Lord  Chesterfield. 
Prebendary,  s.  [hnX.prcebendarius.~\  Holder 
of  a  prebend,  or  prebendal  stall. 
To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Grattan,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Audoen's,  my  gold  bottle-screw.— 
Swift,  Last  Will  and  Testament. 
Prebendaryship.  s.   Office  of  a  prebendary ; 
canonry. 

My  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury  hath  this  week  sent 
hither  to  Mr.  Hales,  very  nobly,  a,  prebendaryship  at 
Windsor,  unexpected,  undesired.— Sir  H.  Wotton, 
Remains,  p.  369. 
Precarious,  adj.    [Lat.  precarius  ;  precor  = 
I  pray,  beg  ;  Fr.  precaire.]    Dependent ; 
uncertain,  because  depending  on  the  will  of 
another  ;  held  by  courtesy  ;  changeable  or 
alienable  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  (For 
Johnson's  remark  see  under  Precarious- 
ness). 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard. 

Dryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  Part  I.  i.  1. 
Those  who  live  under  an  arbitrary  tyrannick 
power,  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their 
prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges  but  what  are 
p  reca  rious. — Addison. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others. — Id.,  Spectator. 

He  who  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
youth,  should  consider  by  how  precarious  a  tenure 
he  holds  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  accidents 
may  before  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glories  in  the 
dust.— Rogers,  Sermons. 
Precariously,  ado.    In  a  precarious  man- 
ner ;  uncertainly ;  by  dependence ;  depend- 
ency; at  the  pleasure  of  others. 

If  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  together 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society ; 
nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relating  to  their  own 
society,  without  the  leave  and  authority  of  the  other  ; 
then  is  that  society  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  sub- 
sists precariously  upon  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  other. — Leslie. 

Your  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song : 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Addiso)i's  Cato. 
Precariousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Precarious;  uncertainty;  dependence  on 
others. 

Most  consumptive  people  die  of  the  discharge 
they  spit  up,  which,  with  the  precariousness  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere 
lodgment  of  extravasated  matter,  render  the  opera- 
tion but  little  adviseable.— Sharp,  Surgery. 

When  1  communicated  to  him  my  situation  and 
design,  he  did  not  approve  of  my  taking  a  passage 
by  sea,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  a  winter  voyage, 
...  as  well  as  the  precariousness  of  the  wind,  which 
might  possibly  detain  me  a  great  while,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  my  fortune.— Smollett,  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  viii. 

No  word  is  more  unskilfully  used  than  this  with 
its  derivatives.  It  is  used  for  uncertain  in  all  its 
senses;  but  it  only  means  uncertain,  as  dependent 
on  others;  thus  there  are  authors  who  mention  the 
precariousness  of  an  account,  of  the  weather,  of  a 
die. — Johnson. 

Precative.  adj.    Having  the  character  of  a 
prayer. 

The  requisite  [mood]  appears  under  two  distinct 
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species,  either  as  'tis  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  pre- 
cative to  superiors. — Harris,  Hermes,  or  Philoso- 
phical Enquiry  concerning  Universal  Grammar, 
b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Precatory,  adj.    Suppliant ;  beseeching. 

As  this  particle  Amen,  used  in  the  beginning  of  a 
speech,  is  assertory  of  the  undoubted  truth  of  it,  so 
when  it  is  subjoined  and  used  at  the  end  of  it,  [it] 
is  precatory,  and  signifies  our  earnest  desire  to  have 
our  prayers  heard  and  our  petitions  granted.  — 
Bishop  Hopkins,  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
p.  20S. 

They  had  precatory  sacrifices,  which  were  burnt 
offerings  of  several  creatures,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
God  some  particular  favours. — Shuckford,  Connec- 
tion of  Sacred  and  Prophane  History,  ii.  279. 

'I  do  pray  you,  sir — Sir  Knight — good  now,  Sir 
Piercie— Be  quiet,  Benedict,  there  is  a  good  steed — 
soh,  poor  fellow!'  uttering  all  the  other  precatory 
and  soothing  exclamations  by  which  a  timid 
horseman  usually  bespeaks  the  favour  of  a  frisky 
companion,  or  of  his  own  unquiet  nag. — Sir  Jr. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  v. 

Precaution,  s.  Preservative  caution;  pre- 
ventive measures. 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  of  his 
falling  in  with  thegrand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it, 
they  cannot  be  too  circumspect  and  speedy  in  taking 
their  precautions  against  any  contrary  resolution. — 
Addison,  Present  Slate  of  the  War. 

The  night  had  now  come,  when  the  old  clerk  was 
to  be  delivered  over  to  his  keepers.  In  the  midst  of 
his  guilty  distractions,  Jonas  had  not  forgotten  it. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  guilty  state  of  mind  to  remember 
it;  for  on  his  persistence  in  the  scheme  depended 
one  of  his  precautions  for  his  own  safety. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  li. 

Precaution,  v.  a.    Warn  beforehand. 

By  the  disgrace,  diseases,  and  beggary  of  hopeful 
young  men  brought  to  ruin  he  may  heprecautiuned. 
— Locke. 

Precautional.  adj.  Precautionary. 

This  first  filial  fear  is  but  virtuous  and  precau- 
tional, and  so  compatible  with  a  happy  constitution ; 
for  it  perplexeth  our  present  fruition  no  more  than 
the  general  notion  of  our  mortality  offendeth  our 
present  health:  the  knowledge  that  we  must  die 
doth  not  make  us  sick ;  no  more  doth  the  under- 
standing that  our  temporary  delights  are  to  pass 
away,  disrelish  their  present  savour.  —  W.  Moun- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  Gl  :  1048. 

Precautionary,  adj.  Preventive  ;  forewarn- 
ing; preservative. 

Recollecting  the  precautionary  letter  she  had 
written  me  on  the  subject,  I  felt  that  I  wished  Miss 
Marshall  at  Jericho  for  sending  in  the  newspaper, 
Miss  Crab  at  Botany  Bay,  for  having  read  it,  and 
myself  anywhere  but  where  I  was. — Tlieodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gumey,  vol.  i.  eh.iv. 

Mohammedanism  had  begun  in  unprovoked  con- 
quest ;  . . .  and  conquest  might  seem  at  least  a  part 
of  its  religion,  for  with  each  successive  race  which 
rose  to  power  among  the  Mohammedans  the  career 
of  invasion  began  again. ...  All  warfare,  therefore, 
even  carried  into  the  heart  of  Mohammedanism,  was 
in  some  degree  defensive,  as  precautionary  and 
preventive  of  future  aggression ;  as  aspiring  to  crush, 
before  it  became  too  formidable,  a  power  which  in- 
evitably, when  again  matured,  would  be  restrained 
by  no  treaty.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 

To  have  the  plague  in  our  country  is  bad  enough. 
.  .  .  But  a  fearful  responsibility  is  entailed  upon 
those  who,  at  such  a  period,  instead  of  exerting 
themselves  to  check  its  ravages,  either  by  precau- 
tionary measures,  or  by  soothing  and  reassuring  the 
people,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aggravate 
the  calamity,  by  encouraging  that  superstitious 
dread  which  weakens  the  popular  energy  at  the  very 
moment  when  energy  is  most  requisite,  and  troubles 
the  coolness,  the  self-reliance,  and  self-possession 
without  which  no  crisis  of  national  danger  can 
ever  be  averted.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Precedaneoue.  adj.  Previous  ;  preceding ; 
anterior ;  antecedaneous. 

The  custom  of  sin  . . .  contracted  by  many  pre- 
cedaneous  acts  of  consent  to  it. — Hammond,  W orlcs, 
i.  191. 

A  competition  preccdaneous  to  this  choice.— Ibid. 
iv.  510. 

History  records  several  strange  events  in  nature 
preccdaneous  to  the  assassination  of  Henry  the 
fourth  of  France.— Spencer,  Discourse  concerning 
Prodigies,  p.  100. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  faith  is  in  Holy 
Scripture  represented  in  nature  preeedaneous  to 
God's  benevolence,  to  his  conferring  remission  of 
sins,  accepting  and  justifying  our  persons.— Barrow, 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  iv. 

That  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter,  influx 
of  the  heavens  and  preparation  of  matter  might  be 
antecedent  and  preccdaneous,  not  only  in  order,  but 
in  time,  to  their  ordinary  productions. — Sir  M. 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Precede,  v.  a.  [Fr.  prcceder  ;  Lat.  pnvcedo ; 
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cedo  =  I  go  ;  pass.  part,  processus,  pres. 
part,  pracedens,  -entis ;  precessio,  -onisJ] 
Go  before. 

1.  In  order  of  time. 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  328. 
Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke, 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  34<5. 
The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 
religion. — Swift. 

2.  According  to  the  adjustment  of  rank. 

All  the  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  are  allowed 
to  precede  baronets,  and  the  eldest  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  baronets  have  place  given  them  before  the 
eldest  sons  and  daughters  of  any  knights. — Rees, 
Cycloptedia,  art.  Precedence. 

Precedence,  s. 

1.  Act  or  state  of  going  before;  priority. 

2.  Something  going  before  ;  something  past 
Hare. 

I  do  not  like  but  yet ;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 
It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

Id.,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iii.  1. 

3.  Adjustment  of  place. 

Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian, 
divers  are,  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received  every 
where  by  custom. — Selden. 

The  constable  and  marshal  had  cognizance,  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  place  or  precedence. — Hale. 

1  can  bear  it  no  longer — this  diabolical  invention 
of  gentility  which  kills  honest  kindness  and  natural 
friendship.  Proper  pride  indeed!  Rank  and  pre- 
cedence forsooth  !  The  table  of  ranks  and  degrees 
is  a  lie,  and  should  be  flung  in  the  fire.  Organize 
rank  and  precedence  '.  that  was  well  for  the  masters 
of  ceremonies  in  former  days. — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  last  chapter. 

4.  Foremost  place  in  ceremony. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence;  none,  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.         Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  32. 

That  person  hardly  will  be  found, 
AVith  gracious  form  and  equal  virtue  crown'd  ; 
Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim, 
My  lix'd  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.  Dryden. 

Precedency,  s.  Foremost  place ;  more  ad- 
vanced position  ;  priority. 

The  royal  olive  accompanied  him  with  all  his  court, 
and  always  gave  him  the  precedency. — Howell,  Vocall 
Forest. 

Books  will  furnish  him,  and  give  him  light  and 
precedency  enough  to  go  before  a  young  follower. — 
Locke. 

Being  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next 
inquiry  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency 
in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action. — Id. 
Precedent,  adj.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. pracedens, 
-entis.']    Former  ;  going  before. 

Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed. 

Slmkespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us, 
What  levity's  in  youth.     Id.,  Timon  of  Alliens,  i.  1. 

When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another,  it 
is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  you  work,  have  a  pre- 
cedent opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange 
things. — Bacon. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  prognosticks,  doth  make  good 
observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon  the 
nature  of  the  precedent  four  seasons  of  the  year. — Id. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be  pre- 
cedent to  the  creation  of  man. — Sir  M.  Hale,  Origi- 
nation of  Mankind. 

Truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  are  so 
clearly  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unless 
we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the 
fault  of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a, precedent 
default  in  the  will.— South,  Sermons. 
Precedent.  5. 

1.  Anything  that  is  a  rule  or  example  to 
future  times  ;  anything  done  before  of  the 
same  kind. 

Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedents 
only. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

No  power  in  Venice 
C.an  alter  a  decree  establish'd : 
"Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
4jid  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

Id.,  Mcrcliant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
God,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 
tied  to  precedents,  and  wo  cannot  argue,  that  the 
providences  of  God  towards  other  nations  shall  be 
Conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  Israel. 
— Archbishop  Ttlhdson. 
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Such  precedents  arc  numberless ;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom ;  custom  is  a  law. 

Granville. 

But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  it 
usually  happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring 
to  a  multitude  of  cases  and  precedents,  which  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  maintaining  proposi- 
tions, which  are  cither  not  disputed,  or,  whether 
they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate.— Letters  of  Junius,  let- 
ter XXV. 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 

Prom  precedent  to  precedent.  Tennyson. 

2.  Sign;  token. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

Venus  and  Adonis.   (Nares  by  II.  and  W.) 

3.  In  Law.    Draft  of  a  deed. 

My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  rememberance ; 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2.    (Xares  by 
H.  and  W.) 
Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  iii.  G. 

Precel.  v.  n.  [Lat.  -cello,  as  in  percello  (ge- 
nerally found  in  composition)  =  strike.] 
Excel. 

This  princely  graffe  as  far  precell-s  her  which  he 
hath  lighted  upon,  as  a  dameske  rose  doth  the  cow- 
slip in  nature's  workmanship. —  Howell,  Vocall 
Forrest,  198.    (Ord  MS.) 

Precellency.  s.    Excellence.  Rare. 

Any  pre-eminence  or  precellency  given. — Sheldon, 
Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  151. 

There  is  no  nation  of  the  world  but  will  yield  to 
the  English  the  precellency  of  that  glory,  either  in 
ships,  or  men. — Casaubon,  Of  Credulity  and  Incre- 
dulity in  Things  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  p.  2S7. 

Precentor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  leads  the 
choir :  (in  a  cathedral,  generally  a  minor 
canon). 

A  precentor  in  a  choir  both  appointeth  and 
moderateth  all  the  songs  that  be  sung  there. — 
Fotherby,  Atlieomastix ,  p.  31S  :  1022. 

Follow  this  precentor  of  ours,  in  blessing  and 
magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never  yielding 
to  those  enemies,  which  he  died  to  give  us  power  to 
resist  and  overcome. — Hammond. 

(For  another  example  see  under  Presultor.) 

Precept,  s.    [Lat-  prceceptum  ;  prcecipio.'] 

1.  Rule  authoritatively  given;  mandate; 
commandment ;  direction. 

The  custom  of  lessons  furnishes  the  very  simplest 
and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  and  precepts 
of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

'Tis  sufficient,  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art ;  for  it  follows,  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
p  recepts.—Dryden. 

A  precept  or  commandment  consists  in,  and  has 
respect  to,  some  moral  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 
as  concerns  our  manners,  and  our  inward  and  out- 
ward good  behaviour. — Aylifie,  Farergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

2.  In  Law.  Warrant  of  a  justice,  or  any 
magistrate. 

Marry,  sir ;  ...  these  precepts  cannot  he  served. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Fart  II.  v.  1. 

Precept,  v.  a.  Teach  or  inculcate  by  precepts. 
I  do  not  find  but  it  may  well  become  a  man  to 
precept  himself  into  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to 
fashion  both  his  tongue  and  pen  into  the  exercise  of 
handsome  and  significant  words. — Felltham,  Re- 
solves.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preceptial.  adj.  Consisting  of  precepts. 
Mare. 

Men 

Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before, 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage ; 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words. 

Shakespear,  Mucli  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

Preemption,  s.    Precept.  Hare. 

Their  Leo  calls  these  words  a  preccption,  I  did 
not.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  married  Clergy, 
p.  90. 

Preceptive,  adj.  Containing  precepts  ; 
giving  precepts. 

The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophctick,  and  all 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously, 
most  religiously  guarded  by  them. — Dr.  II.  More, 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact 
virtue,  so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which,  in  respect  of  the  rewards,  and 
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the  manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the 
same  end. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  lesson  given  us  here  is  preceptive  to  us  not 
to  do  anything  but  upon  due  consideration. — Sir 
It.  V Estrange. 

Preceptor,  s.  [Lat.] 

1.  Teacher  ;  tutor. 

Passionate  chiding  carries  rough  language  with 
it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  preceptors  give 
children  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on 
others. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown. 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  President  of  a  college  of  Knights  Templars. 

Isaac  accordingly  bade  his  friend  farewell,  and 
about  an  hour's  riding  brought  him  before  the  Pre- 
ceptory  of  Templestowe.  This  establishment  of  the 
Templars  was  seated  amidst  fair  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, which  the  devotion  of  the  former  preceptor 
had  bestowed  upon  their  order.  It  was  strong  and 
well  fortified,  a  point  never  neglected  by  these 
knights,  and  which  the  disordered  state  of  England 
rendered  peculiarly  necessary.— Sir  IV.  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  ch.  xxxvi. 

Preceptory.  adj.    Giving  precepts. 

The  other  place  seemeth  to  sundry  to  stande  for 
a  law  preceptorie,  as  well  to  us  now  as  to  the  Levites 
then. — Anderson,  Exposition  on  Benedictus,  fol.  74 : 
1573. 

Preceptory.  s.  College  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars :  (the  Preceptories  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  Commanderies  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  corresponded  with  one  another). 
Here  was  a  religious  foundation  called  a  precep- 
torie. I  should  thinke  it  to  have  been  a  free-schoole. 
—  M'eever,  Ancient  Funerall  Monuments. 

The  land,  supposed  to  be  privileged,  was  parcel  of 
the  preceptory  of  Newland.—  Clayton,  York  Reports, 
p.  10:  1051. 

Our  tale  now  returns  to  Isaac  of  York. .  .  .  The 
Jew  had  set  out  for  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  daughter's  re- 
demption. The  Preceptory  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  the  demolished  castle  of  Torquilstone.  .  .  . 
'Thou  knowest  that  pressing  affairs  of  traffic  some- 
times carry  us  among  these  blood-thirsty  Xazarene 
soldiers,  and  that  we  visit  the  Preceptories  of  the 
Templars,  as  well  as  the  Commanderies  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  as  they  are  called.'  .  .  .  The 
establishments  of  the  Knight  Templars  were  called 
Preceptories,  and  the  title  of  those  who  presided  in 
the  order  was  Preceptor ;  as  the  principal  knights  of 
Saint  John  were  termed  Commanders,  and  their 
houses  Commanderies.  Put  these  terms  were  some- 
times, it  would  seem,  used  indiscriminately. — Sir 
IV.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xxxvi.  and  note. 

Precession,  s.  [Lat.  prcecedo  -  go  before; 
precessio,  -onis.\ 

1.  Precedence.  Hare. 

The  legates  of  Pope  Leo  did  take  in  dudgeon  this 
preferment  of  Deoservies  ;  and  would  not  sit  down 
in  the  synod,  because  the  precession  was  not  given 
to  their  Holy  See. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy, p.  197.    (Ord  MS.) 

2.  In  Astronomy,  (of  the  equinoxes).  Differ- 
ence between  the  time  at  which  the  sun  I 
returns  to  the  same  equinoctial  point,  and 
the  completion  of  his  apparent  revolution  I 
in  relation  to  the  fixed  stars,  the  priority 
of  time  being  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

The  cases  in  which  inductions  from  classes  of 
facts  altogether  different  have  thus  jumped  together, 
belong  only  to  the  best  established  theories  which 
the  history  of  science  contains.  ...  It  is  exemplified 
principally  in  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries.  Thus 
it  was  found  by  Newton  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  varying  according  to  the  in- 
verse square  of  this  distance,  which  explained  Kep- 
ler's Third  Law,  of  the  proportionality  of  the  cubes 
of  the  distances  to  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
of  the  planets,  explained  also  his  First  and  Second 
Laws,  of  the  elliptical  motion  of  each  planet ; 
although  no  connexion  of  these  laws  had  been 
visible  before.  Again,  it  appeared  that  the  force  of 
universal  gravitation,  which  had  been  inferred  from 
the  perturbation  of  the  moon  and  planets  by  the 
sun  and  by  each  other,  also  accounted  for  the  fact, 
altogether  dissimilar  and  remote,  of  the  precession 
of  the  Equinoxes.—  WhewM,  History  of  Scientific 
Ideas. 

Precinct.  ,s.  [Lat.  cinctus,  pass.  part,  of 
cingo  =  I  bind,  limit,  encircle,  or  encom- 
pass as  .1  girdle.]  Outward  limit ;  boun- 
dary :  (often,  from  being  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain district  round  some  important  edifice, 
e.g.  the  cathedral  in  cathedral  towns,  it  is 
a  proper  rather  than  a  common  name,  being 
preceded  by  the  definite  article,  The  Pre- 
cutct). 
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The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within 
divers  precincts,  hath  divers  names  ;  so  the  catho- 
lick  church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  societies.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  those 
that  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  church  , 
they  shall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true 
faith  and  repentance. — Perkins. 
Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 
way 

Not  far  off  heaven,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new-created  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  88. 
The  churches,  even  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  had  become  stalls  for  cattle,  and  Christian 
men  were  massacred  and  Christian  women  ravished 
within  the  holy  precincts.  —  Milmau,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.vi. 

lliccabocea  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  pre- 
cincts within  the  walls  to  which  he  condemned 
Violante.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  iii. 

We  live  almost  in  the  precinct— in  an  old  house, 
with  some  kind  old  people,  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
nuns  of  Mowbray.— A  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

Never  in  all  his  swinging,  creaking,  and  flapping, 
had  there  been  such  a  stir  within  its  dingy  pre- 
cincts—Dickens, Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  iii. 
Preciosity,  s. 

1.  Value;  preciousness. 

2.  Anything  of  high  price. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  preciosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of 
the  thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  joint.—  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity 
of  their  application  of  these  preciosities. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

Precious,  adj.    [Lat.  pretiosus  ;  pretium  = 
price.] 

1.  Valuable;  being  of  great  worth. 

Many  things,  which  are  most  precious,  are  neg- 
lected only  because  the  value  of  them  licth  hid.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking  ?    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

I  never  saw 

Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
Put  beggary  and  poor  luck.        Id.,  CymbeUne,  v.  5. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul, 
which  make  it  lovely  and  precious  in  His  sight,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Used  substantivally. 

Pray,  Puddy,  send  a  couple  of  the  hampers  to  my 
Lady  Reveller's,  as  a  small  acknowledgment  for  the 
rich  present  she  lias  made  me.— With  all  my  heart, 
my  jewel,  my  precious. — T/ie  Basset-Table. 

2.  Costly;  of  great  price:  (as,  'a  precious 
stone'). 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  C90. 
No  register  of  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals 
was  taken  at  the  custom-house  before  November, 
1857,  i.e.  subsequent  to  the  time  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  discoveries  were  made. 
Between  1858  and  1S63,  the  two  most  important 
sources  of  gold  bullion  and  specie  have  been  Austra- 
lia and  the  United  States.— Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

3.  Worthless.  Ironical. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  precious 
saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle.— Locke. 

Used  adverbially. 

'  You  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  take  a  walking  one 
of  two,  with  the  plain  wood  and  a  tin  plate,  1  sup- 
pose?'— 'Certainly  not,' replied  Mr.  Mould,  'much 
too  common.  Nothing  to  say  to  it.' — '  I  told  'em  it 
was  precious  low,'  observed  Mr.  Tacker. — Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxv. 

Preciously,  ado.    In  a  precious  manner. 
Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 

And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly: 
Some  preciously  by  shatter'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxix. 
Preciousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Precious;  valuableness ;  worth;  price. 
The  fat  [in  the  margin,  preciousness']  of  lambs.— 
Psalms,  xxxvii.  20. 

Its  preciousness  equalled  the  price  of  pearls.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Precipice,  s.    Headlong  steep  ;  fall  perpen- 
dicular without  gradual  declivity. 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bottom, 
there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in  precipice; 
for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  pre- 
cipice.— Bacon. 
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I  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread, 
Whence  none  return,  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandys. 

No  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes. 

Sir  J.  Deuham,  Cooper  s  Hill. 
Swift  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes, 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose.  Dryden. 
His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 

Of  fame  and  honour  which  In  dangers  lay ; 
Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  precipices  grew, 
Not  to  be  gather'd  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

Id.,  Annus  Mirabtlts,  xi. 
Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get ;  because  a  good 
coachman  never  drives  so  well  as  when  he  is  drunk  ; 
and  then  show  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an  inch  by 
a  precipice— Swift,  Advice  to  Servants. 
Precipitance,  s.  Precipitancy. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad  precipitance. 

Milton,  Paradise  lost,  vii.  291. 
A  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment,  and 
hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  plunges  us  into  many  errours.—  Watts,  Logick. 
Precipitancy,    s.    Rash  haste ;  headlong 
hurry. 

'Tis  not  likely  that  one  of  a  thousand  such  preci- 
pitancies should  be  crowned  with  so  unexpected  an 
issue.— Glanville. 

As  the  chymist.by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  under- 
standing is  an  occasion  of  error.— Id. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  unto  indica- 
tions, respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  disease  and 
precipitancy  of  occasion,  than  the  rising  or  setting 
of  stars.— -Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hurried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  I  took 
this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secretary.— 
Swift. 

Those  who,  with  the  habits  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vail in  our  times,  cast  back  their  eyes  on  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  will  generally  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  precipitancy,  and  still  more  the  exclusive  spirit, 
of  our  principal  reformers.— Ilallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  license  given  to  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
cution, the  shameless  partiality  and  ferocious  inso- 
lence of  the  judge,  the  precipitancy  and  the  blind 
rancour  of  the  jury,  remind  us  of  those  odious  mum- 
meries which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, were  merely  forms  preliminary  to  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering.— Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  The  Pilgrim's  I'rogress. 
Precipitant,  adj. 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong. 

Without  longer  pause, 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  5G1. 
The  birds  . .  .  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  towering  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed ;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth. 

J.  2Jhilips,  Cyder,  ii.  172. 

2.  Hasty  ;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight. 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 

Pope. 

3.  Rashly  hurried. 

The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and 
so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or 
apply  a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion. — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  Unexpectedly  brought  on  or  hastened. 

There  may  lie  some  such  decays  as  are  precipitant 
as  to  years.— -Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  73. 

Precipitantly.  adv.  In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner ;  in  headlong  haste ;  in  a  tumultuous 
hurry. 

Returning  precipitantly,  if  he  withhold  us  not, 
back  to  the  captivity  from  whence  he  freed  us. — 
Milton,  Way  to  a  Free  Commonwealth. 
Precipitate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  precipitates,  pass, 
part,  of  pracipito ;  pres.  part,  prcecipitans, 
•  antis;  prceceps  =  headlong  (pra>  =  before 
+  caput  =  head),  head  first ;  prcecipitatio, 
-onis.~\ 
1.  Throw  headlong. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  ba- 
nished the  world  into  a  nunnery.— Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Era  vengeance 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  279. 
They  were  wont,  upon  a  superstition,  to  precipi- 
tate a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  tying 
about  him  with  strings  many  great  fowls.— Bishop 

The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 
the  light, 

Herself  involved  in  clouds,  precipitates  her  flight. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  the  Georgics,  iv,  613. 
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2.  Urge  on  violently. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarting  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound, 
And,  unconcern'd  for  all  she  felt  before, 
2Jrecipitates  her  flight. 

Dryden,  Tlxeodore  and  Honoria,  209. 

3.  Hasten  unexpectedly. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

4.  Hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 

As  for  having  thein  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be 
of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but  if  they  be 
daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove 
dangerous. — Bacon. 

Dear  ErythiEa,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working, 
Till  time  shall  lend  them  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

A  great  bustle  at  the  door,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  announced  the  arrival  of  some  remarkable 
person ;  and  immediately  afterwards  an  elderly 
gentleman,  much  excited,  was  seen  to  precipitate 
himself  upon  the  crowd,  and  battle  his  way  towards 
the  Honourable  Elijah  Pograin.— Dickens,  Martin 
Cliuzzlewit,  ch.  xxxiv. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  Morley,  who  was  by  nature  a  diplo- 
matist, and  instantly  comprehended  his  position, 
being  himself  pumped  when  lie  came  to  pump  ;  but 
he  resolved  not  to  precipitate  the  affair.  '  How  late 
is  it  since  you  heard  from  him  P'  he  asked. — B.  Dis- 
raeli. Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.vii. 

When  the  Teuton  or  Goth  from  the  one  side  of 
the  Rhine  attacked  the  Celt  on  the  other  side,  the 
whole  tribe  precipitated  itself  upon  what  was  the 
object  at  once  of  its  hostility  and  of  its  cupidity  — 
Craik,  JJistory  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

5.  In  Chemistry.    Throw  to  the  bottom. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive 
liquors  into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form. 
— Grew,  Cosmoloyia  Sacra. 

Precipitate,  v.  n. 

1.  Fall  headlong. 

Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer,  feathers, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  G. 

2.  In  Chemistry.    Fall  to  the  bottom  as  a 
sediment. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Hasten  without  just  preparation. 

Neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  neither 
on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  encrease,  which 
might  hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them. — 
Bacon. 

Precipitate,  adj. 

1.  Steeply  falling. 

Barcephas  saith  it  was  necessary  this  paradise 
should  be  set  at  such  a  height,  because  the  four 
rivers,  had  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could  not 
have  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves  under 
the  great  ocean.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain, 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows  : 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii.  853. 

2.  Steep. 

No  cliff  or  rock  is  so  precipitate, 
But  down  it  eyes  can  lead  the  blind  a  way. 

Lord  Brooke,  Tragedy  of  Alaham. 

3.  Headlong ;  hasty  ;  rashly  hasty. 

The  archbishop,  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dearly  for  it. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Jtebellion. 

But  for  myself,  I  feel  as  if  life's  stream 
Were  shooting  to  some  verge,  to  make  a  short, 
An  angry,  and  precipitate  descent, 
Thenceforward  much  tormented  on  its  way. 

H.  'Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  10. 

Then  they  started  from  their  places, 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody.  Tennyson,  The  Vision  of  Sin. 

4.  Hasty;  violent. 

Mr.  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels ; 
it  was  the  most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knew,  hav- 
ing cut  him  off  in  three  days. — Arbuthnot. 
Precipitate,  s.    That  which  is  precipitated, 
or  thrown  down  :  (specially  applied  in  Che- 
mistry to  any  element  in  a  compound, 
which,  from  a  previous  state  of  composi- 
tion in  which  it  was  soluble,  is  by  decom- 
position converted  into  a  solid ;  in  which 
case  it  generally  sinks  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  as  a  powdery  or  granular 
mass,  i.e.  is  thrown  down.    Some  of  the 
commoner  precipitates  are  named  from 
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their  colour ;  the  one  meant  in  the  extract 
is  a  black  precipitate  of  mercury). 

As  the  escar  separated,  I  rubbed  the  super-ex- 
crescence with  the  vitriol-stone,  or  sprinkled  it  with 
precipitate. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Precipitately,  adv.     In  a  precipitate,  or 
headlong,  manner. 

1 .  Headlong  ;  steeply  down. 

2.  Hastily  ;  in  blind  hurry. 

It  may  happen  to  those  who  vent  praise  or  cen- 
sure too  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  English  poet, 
who  celebrated  a  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's 
monument,  upon  a  promise  which  he  forgot  till  it 
was  done  by  another. — Swift. 

Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  with  a  weight  of  skull 
Furious  he  sinks,  precipitately  dull. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  315. 

Precipitating-,  part.  adj.   Urging  headlong. 
A  whirlwind  swept  it  on. 
With  fierce  gusts  and  precipitating  force, 
Through  the  white  ridges  of  the  chafed  sea. 

Shelley,  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude. 

Precipitation,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  throwing  headlong. 

Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down-stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them.        Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

2.  Violent  motion  downward. 

That  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause 
than  the  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge,  to- 
wards the  sea. —  Woodward,  Natural  History. 

3.  Tumultuous  hurry  ;  blind  haste. 

Here  is  none  of  the  hurry  and  precipitation,  none 
of  the  blustering  and  violence  which  must  have  at- 
tended those  supposititious  changes. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

4.  In  Chemistry.    Subsidency  :  (contrary  to 
sublimation). 

Separation  is  wrought  by  precipitation  or  subli- 
mation ;  that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down, 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction. — Bacon. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vegetative  matter,  after 
the  deluge,  and  the  burying  it  in  the  strata  under- 
neath amongst  the  sand,  was  to  retrench  the  luxury 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  so 
ungratefully  abused  by  its  former  inhabitants. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

Precipitator,  s.  One  who  precipitates  ;  one 
who  urges  on  violently. 

They  . . .  proved  the  hasteners  and  precipitators 
of  the  destruction  of  that  kingdom. — Hammond, 
Worlcs,  iv.  590. 
Precipitious.  adj.  Steep ;  headlong.  Rare. 
The  other  part  of  the  hill  ...  is  precipitious. — 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  139. 

The  descent  was  precipitious;  so  that,  save  by 
ragged  steps,  and  those  not  a  little  dangerous, 
[there]  was  no  riding  down. — Ibid.  p.  152. 
A  precipitious  solid  rock. — Ray,  Remains,  p.  19G. 

Precipftiously.  adv.    In  a  precipitious,  or 
headlong,  manner  ;  with  headlong  haste. 
Headlong  riot  precipiciously  will  on,  wherever 
strong  desire  shall  drive,  or  flattering  lust  allure. — 
Dr.  IJ.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,  p.  174. 

Precipitous,  adj. 

1.  Headlong ;  steep. 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a. precipitous  fall  as  they 
intended. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadow  of  that  lovely  dream, 
Beneath  the  cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night, 
Through  tangled  swamps  and  deep  precipitous  dells, 
Startling  with  careless  step  the  moon-light  snake. 
He  fled.  Shelley,  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude. 

2.  Hasty;  sudden. 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  precipi- 
tous, and  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have  lost 
themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet  have 
the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

How  precious  the  time  is,  how  precipitous  the  oc- 
casion, how  many  things  to  be  done  in  their  just 
season,  after  once  a  ground  is  in  order. — Evelyn, 
Calendar. 

3.  Rash ;  heady. 

Thus  framed  for  ill,  lie  loosed  our  triple  hold, 
Advice  unsafe, precipitous,  and  bold. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  f>5. 
Precipitously,  adv.     In  a  precipitous  man- 
ner ;  in  a  tumultuous  hurry ;  in  violent 
haste. 

"What  hindered  them  from  running  precipitously 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  Italy. — Translation  of  Boc- 
calini,  p.  125  :  Iti26. 
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Pbecokdials      S      1    11  11  u 
Precipitousness.   s.     Attribute  suggested 
by  Precipitous  ;  rasbness. 

A  second  notion  of  tins  phrase,  and  degree  of  this 
character,  [simplicity,]  is  the  giddiness  and  unad- 
visedness  of  the  sinner's  course;  as  simplicity  ordi- 
narily signifies  senselessness,  precipitousness.  — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  576. 

Precise,  adj.  [Fr.  precis ;  Lat.  prcecisus, 
pass.  part,  of  ccedo  =  cut;  precisio,  -onis.] 

1.  Exact;  strict;  nice;  having  strict  and 
determinate  limitations. 

Means  more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God 
from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not  with- 
out precise  direction  from  God  himself.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me  !  you  stand  upon 
your  honour !  why,  thou  unconlinable  baseness,  it  is 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  honour 
precise.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  2. 

The  state  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions 
ask  farther  time;  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not 
precise. — Bacon. 

Let  us  descend  from  this  top 
Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precise 
.Exacts  our  parting.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  5SS. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  2>recise 
natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  reasonings  must  be  precise,  though  the  prac- 
tice may  admit  of  great  latitude.— Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and 
collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 
things  of  a  different  kind,  but  a  collective  things  of 
the  same  kind. —  Watts. 

2.  Formal;  finical;  solemnly  and  supersti- 
tiously  exact. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  king  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  upon  every  thing  which  they  called  precise, 
was  carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance,  that  it 
almost  put  all  .Christianity  out  of  countenance. — 
Addison. 

Precisely,  adv.    In  a  precise  manner. 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  all  things  in  the  church,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  himself  precisely  instituted? — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

When  the  Lord  had  once  precisely  set  down  a 
form  of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him, 
thi'  fault  appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  we  are 
not,  than  not  to  do  that  which  we  are  commanded. 
—Ibid. 

He  knows, 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 

As  his  misdoubts  present  ocaasion, 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

Where  more  of  these  orders  than  one  shall  be  set 
in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to 
place  the  columns  precisely  one  over  another. — Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

In  his  tract  my  wary  feet  have  stept, 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

The  rule  to  find  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannot  shew 
precisely  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  because  of 
the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  of  tho 
moon. — Holder. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  dark  circle,  I 
found  it  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  precisely— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

2.  With  superstitious  formality ;  with  too 
much  scrupulosity  ;  with  troublesome 
ceremony. 

Preciseness.  5.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Precise;  exactness;  rigid  nicety. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases ;  though  give  me  leave, 
in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too 
much  preciseness. — Bacon. 

When  you  have  fixed  proper  hours  for  particular 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  pre- 
ciseness, but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.—  Walts. 

Precisian,  s. 

1.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  ad- 
mits him  not  for  his  counsellor. — Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1,  letter. 

2.  One  who  is  superstitiously  rigorous. 

These  men,  for  all  the  world,  like  our  precisians 
be, 

Who,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window 

see, 

Will  pluck  down  all  the  church.  Drayton. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  jwecisian. 
—  Watts. 

The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  King's  faction 
all  who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  affected 
gallantry,  splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter 
arts.  With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  painter  and  the  comic 
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poet,  down  to  the  ropedancer  and  the  Merry  An- 
drew. For  these  artists  well  knew  that  they  might 
thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxurious  despotism,  but 
must  starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the  precisians. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

Precisianism,  s.  Superstitious  rigour  ; 
finical  exactness. 

'Tis  now  esteemed  precisianism  in  wit, 
And  a  disease  in  nature,  to  be  kind 
Toward  desert. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

[They]  will  challenge  the  book  at  the  very  title; 
the  malicious  and  malevolent,  with  their  blotted 
comments ;  the  captious  and  incredulous,  with  their 
jealous  precisianisms.  —  Sir  G.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.,  dedication. 

That  they  should,  in  this  one  particular,  outstrip 
all  precisianism  with  their  scruples  and  cases.  — 
Milton,  Eiconoclastes,  preface. 
Precision,  s.    Exact  limitation. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
of  any  particular  species  of  being;  unless  he  can 
think  of  it  with  and  without  precision,  at  the  same 
time. — Locke. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions 
in  these  computations  as  not  necessary  ;  these  whole 
numbers  shewing  well  enough  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  guineas.— Id. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  of.my  subject  more 
in  detail . . .  without  sacrificing  perspicuity  to  orna- 
ment, without  wandering  from  the  precision,  or 
breaking  the  chain  of  reasoning.— Pope,  Essay  on 
Man,  design. 
Precisive.  adj. 

1.  Cutting  off. 

At  other  times  our  church  moderates  her  censure, 
in  proportion  to  the  offence  for  the  reducing  the 
transgression  ;  using  a  medicinal  censure,  before  a 
precisive ;  a  less,  to  prevent  a  greater  excommuni- 
cation.— Puller,  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, p. 369. 

2.  In  Logic.  Exactly  limiting,  by  cutting 
off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  relative  to 
the  present  purpose. 

Precisive  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart  which  cannot  really  exist  apart;  as 
when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its 
substance  or  subject. —  Watts. 
Preclude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pracludo,  from  claudo 
=  I  shut ;  pass.  part.  praclusus.~\ 

1.  Shut  out  or  hinder  by  some  anticipation. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objec- 
tions of  our  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the  world, 
merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigencies  or  con- 
veniencies  of  life. — Bentley. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any  more 
reasoning  against  them. — Id. 

I  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  to  tell  you,  that  I 
entirely  esteem  you ;  none  but  that  which  no  bills 
can  preclude,  and  no  king  can  prevent. — Pope. 

2.  Shut ;  stop.  Latinism. 

Precludeyouv  ears  not  against  humble  and  honest 
petitioners,  but  against  all  rash,  rude,  irrational, 
innovating  importuners. —  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  187:  1653. 

Preclusive,  adj.  Hindering  by  some  anti- 
pation. 

Every  act  of  France  bespoke  an  intention  preclu- 
sive of  accommodation. —  Burke,  Parliamentary 
Register,  xxxiv.  482. 
Precoce.  adj.  Precocious. 

I  have  read  of  divers  forward  and  precoce  youths. 
— Evelyn,  Diary,  sub  168!). 
Precocious,  adj.    [Lat.  pracox,  pracocis.~\ 
Ripe  before  the  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  parts.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  usurer's  burst  of  democratic  spleen  did  not 
surprise  his  precocious  and  acute  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. He  had  before  remarked,  that  it  is  the 
persons  who  fawn  most  upon  an  aristocracy,  and 
profit  the  most  by  the  fawning,  who  are  ever  at 
heart  its  bitterest  disparagers.— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xiii. 
Precociousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Precocious;  ripeness  before  the  time. 

To  prevent  a  saucy  precociousness  in  learning, 
they  invite  others  to  drudge  in  their  methods. — 
Bishop  Mannyngham,  Two  Discourses,  p.  10 :  1681. 

Precocity,  s.    Ripeness  before  the  time. 

Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  precocity  of 
spirit  and  valour  in  him  ;  and  that  therefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  —  Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 
Precognition,  s.  [Lat.  coynitio  =  knowledge  ; 
cognitum,  pass.  part,  of  cognosco  =  know.] 
Previous  knowledge ;  antecedent  examina- 
tion. 
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He  briugeth  this  precognition  and  anticipation  o' 
God  as  a  very  good  argument  to  prove,  There  in  a 
Uod. — Folherby,  Atheomastix ,  p.  56  :  1622. 

Precognition,  s.  [Lat.]  Matter  known 
beforehand.  Hare. 

Now  in  this  inquiry  I  must  take  one  thing  for  a 

pracognitum,  that  every  good  man  is  taught  of  God. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  174.  (Urd  MS.) 

Precompose.  v.  a.    Compose  beforehand. 

Such  was  his  How  of  thought  and  such  his  promp- 
titude of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  did  not  precompose  his  cursory  sermons ;  but 
having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketched  out  souu 
particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extemporary 
powers. — Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Hra/ts. 

Preconceit.  s.  Opinion  previously  formed. 
A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwithstand- 
ing through  their  uiisfashioned preconceit  appeared 
unto  them  no  less  certain  than  if  nature  had  written 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures.  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Preconceive,  v.  a.  Form  an  opinion  before- 
hand ;  imagine  beforehand. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  be- 
cause the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the 
truth  ;  and  the  frustrations  of  that  maketh  it  seem 
so. — Bacon. 

Preconceived,  part.  adj.  Formed  in  the 
mind  beforehand. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor,  for  want  of  care, 
defective. — Glanville. 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  weak  in  governing  is, 
because  most  things  fall  out  accidentally,  and  come 
not  into  any  compliance  with  their  preconceived 
ends,  but  they  are  forced  to  comply  subsequently.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Preconception,  s.  Opinion  previously  formed. 
Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth ; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptions,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discourse 
of  reason  itself. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

Preconcerted.  p>art.  adj.  Settled  by  concert 
beforehand. 

The  performers  were  often  the  king,  and  the  chief 
of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes,  who,  under  proper 
disguises,  executed  some  preconcerted  stratagem, 
which  ended  in  mirth  and  good '  humour.  —  T. 
Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  155. 

Pre  conization,  s.  [Lat.  praconium,  from 
praco,  -onis  =  herald.]  Proclamation. 

The  minister,  in  a  solemn  preconization,  called 
you  either  then  to  speak,  or  for  ever  after  to  hold 
your  peace. — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Precontract,  s.  Contract  previous  to  an- 
other :  (in  the  first  extract,  as  elsewhere, 
both  earlier  and  later,  the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable). 

lie  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract ; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1. 
The  Presby  terian  nonjurors  have  scarcely  been 
heard  out  of  (Scotland ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  now 
be  generally  known,  even  in  Scotland,  that  they  still 
continue  to  form  a  distinct  class.  They  maintained 
that  their  country  was  under  a  precontract  to  the 
Most  High,  and  could  never,  while  the  world  lasted, 
enter  into  any  engagement  inconsistent  with  that 
precontract.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xvi. 

Precontract,  v.  a.  Contract  or  bargain  be- 
forehand. 

Some  are 'such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other;  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity. — 
A ylijfe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Precordia.  s.  pi.   [Lat.  cor,  cordis  =  heart.] 
In  Anatomy.    Parts  about  the  heart ;  lett 
side  of  the  chest. 
Precordial,  adj.     Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  the  precordia. 

This  is  the  prcecordial  region,  in  which  the  basis 
and  apex,  and  lateral  boundaries  of  the  heart  are 
denoted,  and  its  entire  outline  is  traced  in  relation 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest. — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Lec- 
tures on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine, 
comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  lect.  i. 

Precordials,  s.  pi.  English  form  of  Pre- 
cordia. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  naturall  philo- 
sophic, that  this  breade  made  of  maizins  or  hobba 
(maize  or  Indian  corn)  should  bee  more  holsome  for 
the  inhabitantes  of  these  contreys  than  breade 
made  of  wheate,  by  reason  that  it  is  of  easyer  diges- 
tion. For  whereas  coulde  is  wantinge,  the  naturall 
heate  is  not  dryven  from  the  owtewarde  partes  into 
the  inwarde  partes  and  precordials,  whereby  diges- 
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tion  is  much  strengthened.—  Eden,  Translation  of 
Peter  Martyr,  leaf  66.  (Ol  d  MS.) 
Precoseness.  s.    Precocity.  Rare. 

As  to  this  extraordinary  precoseness,  the  like  is 
reported  of  a  certain  walnut-tree,  as  well  as  of  the 
famous  white-thorn  of  Glastonbury. — Evelyn,  Sylva, 
p.  78.  (Ord  MS.) 
Precurse.  s.    Forerunning:,  Hare. 
The  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Precursor,  s.  Precursor,  of  which  it  is  the 
English  equivalent,  being  directly  formed 
from  precurse  itself,  a  verb  formed  from 
the  substantive :  (the  form  in  -or  prefer- 
able). 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursers 
Of  dreadful  thunder  claps,  more  momentary 
Were  not.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Thomas  Burnet  played  the  precursor  to  the  com- 
ing of  Homer  in  his  Homerides. — Pope. 

Precursor,  s.     [Lat.]     Forerunner ;  har- 
binger. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors,  a  rude  winter,  and 
a  close,  sulphurous,  and  liery  air. — Harvey,  On  the 
Plague. 

Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by 
Daubenton,  in  a  memoir  he  published  in  1762 ;  with 
which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned,  except 
that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind, 
and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries 
of  Cuvier. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Precursory,  adj.    Introductory;  previous. 

A  precursory  or  prelusory  judgement. — Bacon. 

Many  precursory  lights  of  knowledge. — Sir  E. 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

Precursory,  s.  Introduction. 

Virtue  is  the  way  to  truth ;  purity  of  affections, 
a  necessary  precursory  to  depth  of  knowledge. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  568. 

Predaceous.  adj.    Living  by  prey. 

As  those  are  endowed  with  poison,  because  they  I 
are  predaceous ;  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their  | 
food  is  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without  i 
contest. — Derham. 

In  the  family. Melidae  is  comprised  the  European, 
the  Indian,  and  the  American  badgers,  which,  with  I 
respect  to  their  dentition,  stand  at  the  opposite  [ 
extreme  of  the  Mustelidne  to  that  occupied  by  the 

f predaceous  weasel,  and  manifest  the  most  tubercu- 
ate  and  omnivorous  character  of  the  teeth.— Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
Predal.  adj.  [Lat.  prada.~]    Robbing;  prac- 
tising plunder  :  (condemned  by  Johnson  as 
not  countenanced  by  analogy). 

Sarmatia,  laid  by  predal  rapine  low, 
Mourn'd  the  hard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  in  vain. 

S.  Boyse. 

Predatory,  adj.  [Lat.  pradatorius.] 
1.  Plundering;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  exagge- 
rated the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war  made 
by  Scotland.— Bacon. 

The  principle  which  directed  all  his  [Warren 
Hastings]  dealings  with  his  neighbours  is  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great  preda- 
tory families  of  Teviotdale,  'Thou  shalt  want  ere  I 
want.'  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that,  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  service  required,  he  was  to  take  them  from 
anybody  who  had.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

On  the  accession  of  Innocent,  beyond  the  city 
walls  and  the  immediate  territory,  all  which  be- 
longed to  or  was  claimed  by  the  Koman  see,  was  in 
the  hands  of  ferocious  German -adventurers,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  prtdatory  foreign  troops.—  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

The  animals  which  eat  the  seeds  or  browse  on  the 
leaves  either  of  the  plant  primarily  affected,  or  those 
of  its  competitors,  are  severally  altered  in  their  states 
of  nutrition  and  in  their  numbers ;  and  tills  change 
presently  tells  on  various  predatory  animals  and 
parasites.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, 
b.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  151. 

•2.  Hungry  ;  preying  ;  rapacious  ;  ravenous. 
The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  maketh 
the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.— Bacon. 

If  it  seizes  the  body,  which  is  but  of  a  mortal  and 
frail  make,  and  so  (as  it  were)  crumbles  away  under 
the  pressure,  why  then  the  judgement  itself  expires 
through  the  failure  of  a  sufficient  subject  or  reci- 
pient, and  ceases  to  be  predatory,  as  having  nothing 
to  prey  on. — South,  Sermons,  iv.  357. 
Predecease,  v.  a.    Die  before. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Shakespear,  Rape  ofLucreece. 
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Predeceased,  part.  adj.  In  a  predeceased 
manner ;  as  one  dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  began 
upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memo- 
rable trophy  of  predeceased  valour? — Shakespear, 
Henry  V.  v.  1. 

Predecessor,  s.  [Lat.  decessus,  pass.  part, 
of  decedo  =  I  depart ;  decessor  =  one  who 
departs.] 

1.  One  who  was  in  any  state  or  place  before 
another. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

There  is  cause  why  we  should  be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity, 
the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  customs 
of  our  venerable  predecessors. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

If  I  seem  partial  to  my  predecessor  in  the  laurel, 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few. — Dryden. 
The  more  beauteous  Chloe  sat  to  thee, 

Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apelles'  art ; 
But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free, 

And  flames  that  pierced  thy  predecessor's  heart. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  Mr.  Howard. 

Eadmer's  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews  was  Turgot,  who  had  been  a  monk  of  Dur- 
ham before  he  was  elevated  to  the  primacy  of  Scot- 
land in  1109. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  83. 

2.  Ancestor. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  Edward  the  Third. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 
Predelineation.  s.    Previous  delineation. 

The  same  spirit  of  nature  prepares  the  matter  by 
some  general  predelineation. — Annotations  on  Glan- 
ville,  p.  119  :  1682. 
Predesign.  s.    Design  beforehand. 

Almighty  God,  in  confirmation  of  our  religion, 
did  perform  this  great  work  in  raising  Jesus  from 
the  dead;  and  withall  he  did  take  especial  care  that 
the  pact  should  by  very  sufficient  testimony  be  con- 
veyed unto  us ;  to  which  purpose  he  did  predesign, 
pick  out,  and  appoint  a  competent  number  of  per- 
sons, in  all  respects  capable  and  fit  to  assert  it. — 
Barrow.   (Ord  MS.) 

Predesigned,  part.  adj.  Designed  before- 
hand. 

In  artificial  things  we  see  many  notions  very  or- 
derly performed,  and  with  a  manifest  tendency  to 
particular  and  pre-designed  ends. — Boyle,  Free  En- 
quiry ,  p. -43.    (Ord  MS.) 

I  shall  demand  whether  those  I  reason  with  be- 
lieve nature,  though  corporal,  to  act  knowingly,  that 
is,  with  consciousness  of  what  she  docs,  and  pre- 
designed ends.— Ibid.,  p.  358.    (Ord  MS.) 

Predestinarian.  s.  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination. 

Why  does  the  predestinarian  so  adventurously 
climb  into  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  archives, 
read  God's  hidden  decrees,  when  with  less  labour 
he  may  secure  an  authentick  transcript  within  him- 
self ?—J)r.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Predestinarian.  adj.  Belonging  to,  con- 
nected with,  predestination. 

Some  debates  of  the  predestinarian  points  . . . 
have  been  since  charitably  handled  betwixt  him.  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Pierce.—  Walton, 
Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Predestinarianism.  s.  System,  or  doctrine, 
of  the  predestinarians. 

Latin  Christianity,  in  its  strong  sacerdotal  sys- 
tem, in  its  rigid  and  exclusive  theory  of  the  church, 
at  once  admitted  and  mitigated  the  more  repulsive 
parts  of  the  Angustinian  theology.  Predestina- 
rianism itself,  to  those  at  least  within  the  pale,  lost 
much  of  its  awful  terrors.  The  Church  was  the 
predestined  assemblage  of  those  to  whom  and  to 
whom  alone,  salvation  was  possible;  the  Church 
scrupled  not  to  surrender  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
that  inexorable  damnation  entailed  upon  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parents. — Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Predestinate,  v.  a.  Appoint  beforehand  by 
irreversible  decree. 

Whom  be  did  foreknow,  lie  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. — Romans, 
viii.  29. 

Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself. — Ephesians, 
i.  5. 

Predestinate,  adj.  Predestinated. 

Some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratcht  face. — Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothihff,  i.  1. 

St.  Austin  . .  .  made  a  difference  between  the  re- 
generate and  the  predestinate. — Bishop  Burnet,  On 
the  Articles,  art.  xvii. 
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Predestinating:,  part.  adj.    Indicating  pre- 
destination :  (in  the  extract  suggestive  of 
predestinarianism). 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  16 1. 
Predestination,   n.     System,   or  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  all  events,  being  pre- 
ordained, were  matters  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  freewill ;  preordination. 

Predestination  we  can  difference  no  otherwise 
from  providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  that 
prescience  only  foreseetli,  providence  foreseetli  and 
careth  for,  and  hath  respect  to  all  creatures,  and 
predestination  is  only  of  men ;  and  yet  not  of  all 
to  men  belonging,  but  of  their  salvation  properly  in 
the  common  use  of  divines ;  or  perdition,  as  some 
have  used  it.  —  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

Nor  can  they  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate  ; 
As  if  predestination  over-ruled 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree, 
Or  high  foreknowledge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  112. 
Predestinator.  s.  One  who  predestines  :  (in 
the  extract,  less  properly,  predestinarian). 
Me,  mine  example  let  the  stoicks  use, 

Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain ; 
Let  all  predestinators  me  produce, 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.  Cowley. 
Predestine,  v.  a.    Decree  beforehand. 

Papers,  whose  best  folios  are  predestined  to  no 
better  end  than  to  make  winding-sheets  in  Lent  for 
pilchers. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Predestined,  part.  adj.  Determined  by  pre- 
destination. 

How  happy  floods  are  ye, 
From  our  predestined  plagues  that  privileged  be  ! 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 
Ye  careful  angels,  whom  eternal  fate 
Ordains  on  earth  and  human  acts  to  wait, 
Who  turn  with  secret  power  this  restless  ball, 
And  bid  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall. 

Prior,  Epistle  presented  to  the  King,\&)6. 
The  sun  makes  music  as  of  old. 
Amid  the  rival  spheres  of  heaven, 
On  his  predestined  circle  rolled. 

Shelley,  'Translation  from  Goethe's  Faust. 
Predeterminate.  adj.    Determined  before- 
hand. 

We  cannot  break  through  the  bounds  of  God's 
providence,  and  predeterminate  purpose,  in  the 
guidance  of  events.—  Bishop  Richardson,  On  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  313. 
Predetermination,  s.   Determination  made 
beforehand. 

The  truth  of  the  Catholick  doctrine  of  all  ages,  in 
points  of  predeterminationnnd  irresistibility,  stands 
in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists. — Hammond. 

This  predetermination  of  God's  own  will  is  so  far 
from  being  the  determining  of  ours,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  contrary;  for  supposing  God  to  pre- 
determine that  I  shall  act  freely;  'tis  certain  from 
thence,  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and 
not  predetermined.— Id.,  On  Fundamentals. 
Predetermine,  v.  a.  Doom  or  confine  by 
previous  decree. 

We  see  in  brutes  certain  sensible  instincts  ante- 
cedent to  their  imaginative  faculty,  whereby  they 
are  predetermined  to  the  convenience  of  the  sensible 
life.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Predial,  adj.  [Lat.  pradium  =  farm  ;  com- 
monly applied  to  that  form  of  compulsory 
servitude  where  the  slave  is  attached  to 
the  soil,  as  opposed  to  domestic.']  Consist- 
ing of  farms. 

By  the  civil  law  their  predial  estates  are  liable  to 
fiscal  payments  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appropriated 
for  the  service  of  divine  worship,  but  lor  profane 
uses.— A yliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Predicability.  s.    Capability  of  being  pre- 
dicated. 

Theirexistence  is  nothing  but  predicability,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  attributed  to  a  subject.— Ueid. 
Predicable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  predi- 
cated. 

The  property  just  now  mentioned  is  no  way  pre- 
dicable  concerning  the  existence  of  matter. — A.  Bax- 
ter, Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul, 
ii.  265. 

Predicable.  *.  [see  extracts  and  Predi- 
cament.] That  which  is  capable  of  being 
predicated. 

These  they  call  the  five  predicates ;  because  every 
thing  that  is  affirmed  concerning  any  being,  must 
be  the  genus,  species,  difference,  some  property  or 
accident.—  Watts. 
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If  any  one  utters  such  a  proposition  as  '  This  apple- 
tree  is  a  codlin ; ' — '  This  dog  is  a  spaniel ; ' — '  Argus 
was  a  mastiff,'  to  what  head  of  predicables  would 
such  a  predicate  be  referred?   Surely  our  logical 
principles  would  lead  us  to  answer,  that  it  is  the 
species ;  since  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  accident, 
and  is  manifestly  no  other  predicable.  And  yet 
every  naturalist  would  at  once  pronounce  that 
mastiff  is  no  distinct  species,  but  only  a  variety  of 
the  species  dog.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  head  of  predicables  to  which  it  is 
to  be  referred.   It  should  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
one  needed,  in  the  case  of  organized  beings,  an  addi- 
tional head  of  predicables  to  be  called  '  variety  *  or 
'race.'  —  Arclibishop  Wliately,  Elements  cf  Logic, 
b.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1. 
Predicament,    s.      [Fr.  prcBdicamentum.] 
Time  and  space  ;  category  (of  which  it 
is  the  approximate  equivalent  in  Latin)  ; 
hence,  as  distinguished  hy  certain  definitive 
or  characteristic  marks,  class,  or  kind. 

As  far  as  their  forms  go, predicament  and 
predicable  differ  from  one  another  merely 
in  the  fact  of  the  former  suggesting  an 
actual,  the  latter  a  possible,  predicate ; 
something  may  be  predicable  without 
being  predicated. 

In  respect  to  their  matter,  any  word 
whatever  which  can  form  a  term  may  be 
used  as  a  predicate ;  and  so  may  any  state- 
ment consisting  of  more  words  than  one, 
i.e.  any  many- worded  name.  Any  con- 
ception, then,  that  can  he  expressed  in  lan- 
guage is  predicable ;  and  wherever  there  is 
a  predication  there  is  a  predicament. 

In  Logic,  in  which  the  two  words  are 
conspicuous  ones,  the  meaning  is  greatly 
restricted,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  exam- 
ples under  each  head. 

The  predicables  are  Jive  in  number,  viz., 
Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  Ac- 
cident. The  predicaments,  ten— Substance, 
Quantity,  Quality,  Relation,  Place,  Time, 
Situation,  Possession,  Action,  Passion. 

This  shows  that  predicable  applies  to 
objects  when  considered  in  respect  to  their 
classification  ;  predicament  to  objects  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  conditions  or 
modes  of  their  existence  in  general. 

Few  of  the  details  of  the  School  Logic 
have  been  less  generally  received  than 
those  contained  in  these  two  classes  ;  each 
being  condemned  by  its  c?'o.ss-division.  In 
the  predicubles,  while  Genus  and  Species 
are  the  names  of  groups,  Difference,  Pro- 
perty, and  Accident,  belong  to  the  class  of 
terms  by  which  classes  are  determined. 

The  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  way  of 
predicaments  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 
heads  as  Relation,  Possession,  &c,  being 
put  in  the  same  category  with  Time  and 
Space. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice; 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

Shalcespcar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

I  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament 
"Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 

Jd., Henri,  IV.  Part  L  i.3. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked 
by  them  in  the  predicament  of  place,  then  that  de- 
scription would  be  allowed  by  them  as  sufficient, — 
Sir  K.  Digby,  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies. 

So,  having  said  enough  of  their  contents, 
Handles  in  order  the  ten  predicaments  ; 
Next  postprsediearaenta,  with  priorum, 
Perihermenias,  et  posteriorum, 
He  with  the  topics  opens,  and  descries 
Elenchi,  full  of  subtle  fallacies  : 
These  to  unfold  indeed  he  took  much  pain, 
But  to  my  dull  capacity  in  vain.  Wither. 

Predicamental.  adj.    Relating  to  predica- 
ments. 

Old  Cybele,  the  first  in  all 
This  human  predicamental  scale. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  23  :  1610. 

Predicant,  s.  [Lat.  predicans,  -antis.~]  One 
that  affirms  anything. 

In  this  are  not  the  people  partakers  neither,  but 
only  the  predicants  and  schoolmen. — Hooker,  Dis- 
course of  Justification,  p.  17  :  1612. 
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Predicate.  v.  a.  Affirm  anything  of  another 
thing. 

All  propositions  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea  which  any  term  stands  for  is  predicated,  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal ;  e.g.  to  say  that  gold  is  a 
metal. — Locke. 

Predicate,  v.  ?i.  Affirm;  comprise  an  affirm- 
ation. 

It  were  a  'presumption  to  think,  that  any  thing 
in  any  created  nature  can  bear  any  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  incomprehensible  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  very  being  itself  not  predicating  uni- 
vocally  touching  liim  and  any  created  being. — Sir 
31.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Predicate.  .9.  [Lat.  predicatus,  pass.  part, 
of  praedlco  ;  from  prce  +  dlco  =  I  give  out, 
point  out,  show,  (as  opposed  to  dlco  =  I 
say,  of  which  the  past  participle  is  -dictus, 
whence  predict,  &c.)  ;  prcedicatio,  -onis  ; 
predicabilis.~\  In  Grammar  and  Logic. 
One  of  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition,  by 
which  the  statement,  or  assertion,  concern- 
ing the  other  (the  subject)  is  delivered ; 
in  '  A  is,  or  is  not,  B,'  A  is  the  subject,  or 
that  concerning  which  something  is  stated, 
and  B  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  stated. 
See  Proposition,  Subject,  Term. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  alfirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject. —  Watts,  Logick. 

If  we  have  clearly  seen  what  is  not  essential  to  the 
structure  of  a  proposition,  we  shall  all  the  better 
understand  what  is  essential  to  it.  There  must  be 
two  somethings — the  something  we  speak  about,  and 
the  something  we  say  concerning  it.  . .  .  The  some- 
thing concerning  which  we  make  the  statement, 
assertion,  or  declaration  is  called  the  subject. . .  . 
The  assertion  made  concerning  the  subject  is  called 
the  predicate.  .  .  .  The  element  which  connects  the 
subject  and  predicate  is  called  the  copula.  ...  As  the 
copulas  stood  between  the  subjects  and  predicatesof  a 
proposition,  the  subjects  and  predicates  themselves 
must  have  stood  at  its  two  ends,  limits,  or  bound- 
aries. . . .  Each  was  non-medial  or  terminal.  And 
now  we  get  a  new  word,  in  the  shape  of  a  general 
name  for  subject  and  predicate  collectively  —  the 
word  term. — Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Language,  §§  2, 11, 13. 

Predication,  s.  Affirmation  or  negation 
concerning  anything ;  declaration  or  denial 
of  any  position. 

To  lerne  it  [science]  to  the  men,  and  shewe  it  to 
the  women,  he  ordeyned  also  predications.  —  Lord 
Rivers,  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers,  B.  vi.  b. :  1447. 

This  man  fell  into  a  hyperbolical  predication  of 
the  wonderful  miracles  done  newly  by  our  Lady  at 
Zichem. — Bishop  Hall,  Specialities  in  his  Life. 

Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can  ;  they 
are  only  about  identical  predications  and  influence. 
— Locke. 

Although  Hobbes's  theory  of  predication  has  not, 
in  the  terms  in  which  he  stated  it,  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  from  subsequent  thinkers,  a 
theory  virtually  identical  with  it,  .  .  .  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  taken  the  rank  of  an  established 
opinion.  The  most  generally  received  notion  of 
predication  decidedly  is  that  it  consists  in  referring 
something  to  a  class,  i.  e.,  either  placing  an  indi- 
vidual under  a  class,  or  placing  one  class  under  an- 
other class.  Thus,  the  proposition,  Man  is  mortal, 
asserts,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  that  the  class 
man  is  included  in  the  class  mortal.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
real  difference,  except  in  language,  between  this 
theory  of  predication  and  the  theory  of  Hobbes. 
For  a  class  is  absolutely  nothing  but  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals  denoted  by  a  general  name. 
.  .  .  To  refer  anything  to  a  class,  therefore,  is  to  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  things  which  are  to  be  called 
by  that  common  name.  . .  .  How  widely  these  views 
of  predication  have  prevailed,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  '  dictum  de 
omni  et  uullo.'  When  the  syllogism  is  resolved,  by 
all  who  treat  it,  into  an  inference  that  what  is  true 
of  a  class  is  true  of  all  things  whatever  that  belong 
to  the  class  ;  and  when  this  is  laid  down  by  almost 
all  professed  logicians  as  the  ultimate  principle  to 
which  all  reasoning  owes  its  validity ;  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  general  estimation  of  logicians,  the  proposi- 
tions of  which  reasonings  are  composed  can  be  the 
expression  of  nothing  but  the  process  of  dividing 
things  into  classes,  and  referring  everything  to  its 
proper  class.  This  theory  appears  to  mo  a  signal 
example  of  a  logical  error  very  often  committed  in 
logic,  that  of  varepov  7rpoTt'poi',  or  explaining  a  thing 
by  something  which  presupposes  it.  When  I  say 
that  snow  is  white,  I  may  and  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  snow  as  a  class,  because  I  am  asserting  a  propo- 
sition as  true  of  all  snow :  but  I  am  certainly  not 
thinking  of  white  objects  as  a  class ;  I  am  thinking 
of  no  white  object  whatever  except  snow,  but  only 
of  that,  and  of  the  sensation  of  white  which  it  gives 
me.  When,  indeed,  I  have  judged,  or  assented  to 
the  propositions,  that  snow  is  white,  and  that 
several  other  things  also  are  white,  I  gradually 
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begin  to  think  of  white  objects  'as  a  class,  including 
snow  and  those  other  things.  But  this  is  a  concep- 
tion which  followed,  not  preceded  those  judgments, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  given  as  an  explanation  of 
them.— J".  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  3. 
Predicatory.  adj.  Affirmative  ;  positive  ; 
decisive. 

It  must  be  considered  in  what  nature,  and  within 
what  compass  the  interpretation  is  ;  .  .  .  whether  in 
the  schools,  in  a  mere  grammatical  way;  or  in  the 
church,  in  a  predicatory.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of 
Conscience,  iii.  10. 

Predict,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcedictus,  pass.  part,  of 
prcedico  ;  for  the  contrast  with  the  deriva- 
tives of  dico,  see  under  Predicate.] 
Foretell ;  foreshow. 

He  is  always  inveighing  against  such  unequal 
distributions ;  nor  does  he  ever  cease  to  predict 
pnblick  ruins,  till  his  private  are  repaired.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Besides  other  astronomical  labours,  Halley  is 
famous  for  having  been  the  first  person  to  predict 
the  return  of  a  comet,  that  known  by  his  name, 
which  he  first  saw  at  Paris  in  December  1G80,  and 
which  actually  reappeared,  as  he  had  calculated  that 
it  would,  in  1758  and  1835.— Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

Prediction,  s.  Prophesy ;  declaration  of 
something  future. 

These  predictions 
Arc  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  2. 
The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known. — Bacon,  Na- 
ttiraland  Experimental  History. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest ! 
Measured  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  553. 
In  Christ  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evidence, 
as  if  they  were  not  predictions,  but  after-relations; 
and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophets,  but  evangel- 
ists.— South,  Sermons. 

He  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  judgment  to  the  rest; 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
Predictivei  adj.    Prophetic  ;  foretelling. 

That  passage  being  predictive  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  church  from  the  face  of  the  earth.—  Dr. 
II.  More,  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  ch.  x. 

If  we  look  on  him  [Joshua]  as  now  judge  and 
ruler  of  Israel,  there  is  scarce  an  action  which  is  not 
clearly  predictive  of  our  Saviour. — liishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Nor  were  the  actions  prescribed  under  the  law 
less  predictive  than  the  words  of  the  prophets. — 
Ibid.  art.  ii. 
Predictor,  s.  Foreteller. 

Whether  ho  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  dis- 
puted.— Swift. 
Predig-estion.  s.    Digestion  too  soon  per- 
formed. 

Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body  full 
of  crudities  and  seeds  of  diseases. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Predilection,  s.  [Lat.  dilcctus  ■—  preferred, 
loved.]    Liking  beforehand. 

Sancroft,  even  to  his  maturer  years,  retained  his 
strong  early  predilection  to  polite  literature,  which 
he  still  continued  to  cultivate;  and  from  these  and 
other  remains  of  his  studies  in  that  pursuit,  nnw 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  appears,  that  he 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  poetry  of  his  times, 
both  in  English  and  Latin. —  Warton,  Preface  to 
Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 
Predisponent.  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  predisposition. 

These  graces  and  favours  are  given  to  men  irregu- 
larly, and  without  any  order  of  predisponent  causes. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  p.  157.  (Ord  MS.) 

Predispose,  v.  a.  Adapt  previously  to  any 
certain  purpose. 

Vegetable  productions  require  heat  of  the  sun, 
to  predispose  and  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds. — 
Burnet. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 
own  propensity,  no  ai  ts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 
to  abate  the  secret  hatreds  of  some  persons  towards 
others.— South,  Sermons. 

Predisposing:,  part.  adj.  Disposing  to- 
wards, creating  a  tendency  to,  or  adapta- 
tion for,  anything  :  (common  in  Medicine, 
as  applied  to  certain  of  the  more  remote, 
or  indirect,  causes  of  disease). 

But  recollect,  certain  circumstances  being  present, 
such  and  such  diseases  do  often,  not  always,  follow. 
Some  persons  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  many  of  these  ascertained  causes  than 
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others  are ;  and  the  same  person  is  more  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  cause  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  And  special  circumstances,  existing  in  par- 
ticular cases,  will  be  found  to  account  for  this 
variable  operation  of  known  exciting  causes  upon 
the  bodily  health.  The  special  circumstances  may 
properly  be  called  predisposing  causes.  Thus  of 
twenty  persons  exposed  to  the  same  noxious  influ- 
ence— to  the  combined  agency  of  wet  and  cold  during 
a  shipwreck  for  example — one  should  have  catarrh, 
another  rheumatism,  a  third  pleurisy,  a  fourth 
ophthalmia,  a  fifth  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
and  fifteen  shall  escape  without  any  illness  at  all. 
A  man  does  that  with  impunity  to-day,  which  shall 
put  his  life  in  jeopardy  when  he  repeats  it  next 
week.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  exciting  cause  alone 
that  in  all  cases  determines  the  disease.  Something 
— nay  much,  or  all — will  frequently  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  when  the 
exciting  cause  is  applied;  and  this  condition  of  the 
body,  which  we  call  predisposition,  results  from  cir- 
cumstances then  or  previously  in  operation  ;  and 
these  circumstances  are,  in  our  language,  predispos- 
ing causes.  Do  not  confound,  as  many  seem  to  do, 
the  predisposition  with  the  circumstances  creating 
it.  The  predisposition  is  a  certain  state  of  the  body 
—the  predisposing  cause  is  what  produces  that  state. 
The  cause  of  the  predisposition  is  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  disease.  A  predisposing  cause  may 
therefore  be  defined  to  be  anything  whatever  which 
has  had  such  a  previous  influence  upon  the  body 
as  to  have  rendered  it  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  particular  disease. — Sir  T. 
Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  vi. 

Predisposition,  s.    Previous  adaptation  to 

any  certain  purpose. 

The  disease  was  conceived  to  proceed  from  a 
malignity  in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  gathered  by 
the  predispositions  of  seasons. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections  ;  so  as  it  is  no  marvel  if  they  alter 
the  spirits,  considering  that  tunes  have  a  predispo- 
sition to  the  motion  of  the  spirits. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

External  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cause 
of  the  king's  evil ;  but  they  suppose  a  predisposition 
of  the  body. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Although  Millbank's  views,  which  were  of  course 
merely  caught  up  from  his  fat  her,  . .  .  were,  un- 
consciously to  the  recipient,  materials  for  thought, 
and  insensibly  provoked  in  his  mind  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry into  political  questions,  for  which  he  had  a 
predisposition. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 

Predominance,  s.  Prevalence;  superiority; 
ascendancy;  superior  influence. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  knaves,  thieves,  and 
treacherous  by  spherical  predominance.— Shake- 
spear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees'  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  was  the  predominance  of  their 
covetousness  and  ambition  over  their  will.— South, 
Serinons. 

The  several  rays  in  white  light  do  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  become  more  copious  than  the  rest,  do,  by 
their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their  proper 
colour  to  appear. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Beeket's  cause  rises  and  falls  with  the  pope's 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortunes  :  it  depends  on  the 
predominance  or  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
power. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b. 
viii.  ch.  viii. 

Predominancy,  s.  Predominance. 

An  inflammation  consists  only  of  a  sanguineous 
affluxion,  or  else  is  denominaule  from  other  hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predominancy  of  melan- 
choly, phlegm,  or  choler. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  human  bodies,  there  is  an  incessant  warfare 
amongst  the  humours  for  predominancy —Howell, 
Vocall  Forrest. 

Predominant,  adj.    Prevalent ;  supreme  in 

influence  ;  ascendent. 

Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church,  the 
weighty  affairs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by  those 
deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as  this  were 
predominant. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

Tt  is  a  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant.       Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Those  helps  were  overweighed  by  things  that 
made  against  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the 
king's  mind. — Bacon. 

Whether  the  son,  predominant  in  heaven, 
Rise  on  the  earth;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  viii.  ICO. 

I  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  this  kind  are  so  predominant,  that  you  could 
never  be  able  to  read  or  understand  them. — Swift. 

Predominant,  s.  That  which  predominates. 

Rare 

This  heavy  and  uncomfortable  state  and  carriage 
of  God's  children  is  a  means  to  bring  an  imputation 
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upon  the  good  waies  of  God,  as  if  nothing  but  me- 
lancholy fits  were  there  to  be  found  :  and  that  sullen 
humour  were  the  onely  predominant,  in  all  pious 
and  religious  persons.— Oataker,  The  Just  Man's 
Joy,  1S8.  (Ord  MS.) 
Predominantly,  adv.  In  a  predominant 
manner;  with  superior  influence. 

Live  unto  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  leave  it 
not  disputable  at  last,  whether  thou  hast  been  a 
man:  or,  since  thou  art  a  composition  of  man  and 
beast,  how  thou  hast  predominantly  passed  thy 
days,  to  state  the  denomination.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Christian  Morals,  iii.  14. 

Predominate,  v.  n.   Prevail ;  be  ascendent ; 
be  supreme  in  influence. 

So  much  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whoso  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress; 
And  that,  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  ! 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Cumberland. 

The  gods  formed  women's  souls  out  of  these  prin- 
ciples, which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals  ; 
and  their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  according 
as  such  and  such  principles  predominate  in  their 
constitutions. — Addison. 

The  rays,  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap  of 
such  particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their 
colour. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  lady  who  has  several  lovers,  fancy  may 
the  more  allowably  predominate. — Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

But  the  Frenchman  soon  began  to  predominate 
over  the  pontiff;  he  sunk  into  the  vassal  of  Charles 
of  Anjou—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xi.  ch.  iv. 

Predominate,  i?.  a.    Rule  over. 

I  stol'n  am  from  myself  by  nine  sweet  queens, 
Who  do  predominate  my  wit  and  will. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Witte's  Pilgrimage,  sign.  X.  2. 
Predomination,  s.    Superior  influence. 

Have  thy  starres  maligne  beene  such, 
That  their  predominations  sway  so  much 
Over  the  rest,  that  with  a  milde  aspect 
The  lives  and  loves  of  shepheards  doe  affect  ? 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  song  i. 
Preelection,  s.    Choice  or  election  made  by 
previous  decision ;  e.g.  to  an  office  before 
it  has  become  vacant. 

No  such  preelections  shall  be  henceforth  made  in 
any  college;  ...  but  the  fellowships,  scholarships, 
&c,  shall  be  voided,  before  the  election  of  any  new 
fell  ows,  &c,  shall  be  made  to  succeed  in  the  same. — 
Lean  Prideaux,  Life,  p.  212. 

Preeminence,  s. 

1.  Superiority  of  excellence. 

I  plead  for  the  preeminence  of  epick  poetry. — 
Dryden. 

It  is  a  greater  preheminencc  to  have  life,  than 
to  be  without  it ;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have 
life  only;  to  have  life,  sense,  and  reason,  than  to 
have  only  life  and  sense. —  liishop  Wilkins. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other 
religious  scheme  which  preceded  it,  appears  from 
this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophers disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious 
follies  which  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion. — 
Addison,  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
•2.  Precedence  ;  priority  of  place. 

His  lance  brought  him  captives  to  the  triumph  of 
Artesia's  beauty,  such  as,  though  Artesia  be  amongst 
the  fairest,  yet  in  that  company  were  to  have  the 
preeminence. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  toucheth  it  as  a  special  preeminence  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his 
ancients. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty, 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  English  desired  no  preeminence,  but  offered 
equality  both  in  liberty  and  privilege,  and  in  capa- 
city of  offices  and  employments. — <S'(>  J.  Hayward. 

Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ! 
Painful  preeminence.  Addison,  Cato. 

3.  Superiority  of  power  or  influence. 

That  which  standeth  on  record,  hath  preeminence 
above  that  which  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  book  but  the  ears 
of  men. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Beyond  the  equator,  the  southern  point  of  the 
needle  is  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  His  pre- 
eminence.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preeminence,  v.  a.    Place  in  a  situation  of 

preeminence.  Hare. 
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They  are  pre-eminenced  before  the  rest  of  the 
World.— Ftlltham,  Resolves,  xix.    (Ord  MS.) 

Preeminent,  adj.    Excellent  above  others. 
Tell  how  came  1  here  ?  by  some  great  maker 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  278. 
We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others,  iu  the 
preeminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith.— Bishop 
Sprat,  Sermons. 

Preeminently,  adv.    In  a  preeminent  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  excellent  above  others. 
The  southern  extremity  is  preeminently  magnifi- 
cent.— Pennant. 

Preemploy.  v.  a.    Employ  beforehand. 

That  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  fa.  I 
Preemption,    s.     [Lat.  praemptio,  -o?iis  ; 
empties,  pass.  part,  of  emo  =  I  buy.]  Right 
of  purchasing  before  another. 

Certain  persons,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  .Mary,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
emption, but  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  or  defeated 
m  their  expectation,  gave  it  over.—  Carew. 
Preen,   v.   a.      [see  Prune.]      Trim  the 
feathers  of  birds. 

Water-fowl  . . .  preen,  when  they  sleek,  or  replace, 
then-  wet  feathers  in  the  sun—  Warton,  Observa- 
tions on  Spenser. 

Preen,  s.     [A.S.  preon.~]     Forked  instru- 

ment  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing  cloth. 
Preengage.  v.  a.    Engage  by  precedent  ties 
or  contracts. 

Not  only  made  an  instrument, 
But  p reengaged  without  my  own  consent.  Dryden. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  moved, 
Cipseus,  the  father  of  the  fair  he  loved  j 
But  he  was preengaged  by  former  ties. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigcnia,  244, 
The  world  has  the  unhappy  advantage  of  preen- 
gaging  our  passions,  at  a  time  when  we  have  not 
reflection  enough  to  look  beyond  the  instrument  to 
the  handwhose  direction  it  obeys.— Rogers, Sermons. 
Preengragement.  s.    Precedent  obligation. 
My  preengagements  to  other  themes  were  not  un- 
known to  those  for  whom  I  was  to  write. — Boyle. 

The  opinions,  suited  to  their  respective  tempers, 
will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of  accidental 
preengagements. — Glanville. 

Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  those  obediences  they 
pay  to  God,  shall,  like  a  preengagement,  disannul 
all  after-contracts  made  by  guilt.— Dr.  II.  More,  De- 
cay of  Christian  Piety. 
Preestablish.  v 
forehand. 


Establish,  or  settle,  be- 
Settled  before- 
-  Coventry, 


Preestablished.  part.  adj. 
hand. 

A  preestablished  usage  of  this  kind.- 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iv. 

^reexamination,  s.    Previous  examination. 

One  of  the  inquisitors  .  .  .  would  by  no  means 
proceed  any  further  without  a  preexamination  of 
the  aforesaid  Giovan  Battista.— Sir  II.  Wotlon,  Re- 
mains, p.  309. 

Preexist,  v.  n.    Exist  beforehand. 

If  thy  preexisting  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myriads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  3Irs.  Anne 
Killigrcw. 

Preexistence.  s. 

1.  Existence  before. 
Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexistence 

to  all  the  works  of  this  earth.'—  T. Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Eartii. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with 
the  body. 

As  Sinionides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women,  from  the  doctrine  of  preexistence  ;  some  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious 
part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence. — Addison. 

Preexistent.    adj.     Existent   beforehand ; 
preceding  in  existence. 

Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  they  were 
made,  preexistent  to  them  ;  the  workman  must  be 
before  the  work. — Burnet. 

If  this  preexistent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with 
a  successive  duration,  then  some  being,  though  in- 
finitely above  our  finite  comprehensions,  must  have 
had  an  identical,  invariable  continuance  from  all 
eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than  God.— Bent- 
ley,  Sermons. 

Preexistimation.  s.    Esteem  beforehand. 

Value  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests  in 
minor  parts  of  learning  gain  thy  preexistimation.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  ii.  4. 
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Peefigtjeative 
Preface,  s.    [Lat.  prcefatio,  from fatus,  part. 
oi'fari  =  speak.]    Something  spoken  intro- 
ductory to  the  main  design  ;  introduction  ; 
something  proemial. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  T.  v.  5. 
Sir  Thomas  More  betrayed  his  depth  of  judgment 
in  state  affairs  in  his  Utopia,  than  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Budaeus  in  a  preface  before  it,  our  age 
hath  not  seen  a  thing  more  deep. — Peacltam,  Of 
Poetry. 

Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  251. 

Preface,  v.  n.    Say  something  introductory. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  decrepit  father.— Spectator. 

Preface,  v.  a.  [the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, when,  the  word  being  a  verb,  it 
might  be  expected  on  the  second.]  Intro- 
duce by  something  proemial. 

Wheresoe'er  he  gave  an  admonition,  ho  prefaced 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. — 
Bislwp  Fell. 

Thou  art  rash, 
And  must  be  prefaced  into  government.  Souther ne. 

Preface,  v.  a.     [from  face ;   accent  as  in 
the  preceding.]    Face ;  cover.  Mare. 
I  love  to  wear  eloaths  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Prefacer.  s.    Writer  of  a  preface. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  six, 
the  prefacer  gave  me  no  occasion  to  write  better. — 
Dryden. 

Prefatory,  adj.  Introductory. 

If  this  proposition,  whosoever  will  bo  saved,  be 
restrained  only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  intended, 
the  christians,  then  the  anathema  reaches  not  the 
heathens,  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ .  .  .  after  all, 
I  am  far  from  blaming  even  that  prefatory  addition 
to  the  cri  ed. — Dryden,  Rellylo  Laid,  preface. 

Prefect,  s.    [Lat.  prcefectus.~\ 

1.  Governour;  commander. 

He  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  pnetor  in  the  war. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iv.  7. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
prefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
mit a  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their 
administration. — Addison. 

2.  Superintendant. 

The  psalm,  thus  composed  by  David,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  prefect  of  his  musick. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  69. 

3.  Tutelary  power. 

Venus  ...  is  prefect  of  marriage. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Prefectship.  s.  Office  of,  tenure  of  office 
by,  a  prefect. 

Under  the  prefectship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  there 
was  a  poor  young  man  in  Judea,  of  mean  birth,  and 
no  education,  who  pretended  to  be  sent  from  God 
to  cancel  that  law  which  God  himself  had  esta- 
blished by  Moses. — Tucker,  Law  of  Nature,  p.  251. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prefecture,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  prafectura.~\ 
Command  ;  office  of  government. 

S.  Chrysostome  had  Pontus,  Asia,  and  all  Thrace 
in  his  parish,  even  as  much  as  came  to  sixteen  pre- 
fectures; a  fair  bounds  surely. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Episcopacy  asserted,  p.  2:iS.    (Ord  MS.) 

Other  cities  of  a  less  favoured  description  were 
governed  directly  as  prefectures,  by  an  officer  sent 
from  Rome,  who  centred  in  himself  all  the  higher 
branches  of  administration ;  in  these  cities  the 
functions  of  the  Ordo  were  greatly  curtailed  ;  little 
was  left  them  but  to  attend  to  the  police  of  the 
town  and  markets,  the  determination  of  trifling 
civil  suits,  the  survey  of  roads  or  buildings  ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  guilds  ('  collegia 
opificum  ')  the  vain  and  mischievous  attempt  to  re- 
gulate wages  and  prices. — Kemble,  The  Saxons  in 
England,  b.ii.  ch.vii. 

Prefer,  v.  a.     [Fr.  pre  fere?- ;  Lat.  prafcro  ; 

from  prat  =  before  +fero  =  I  bear.] 
1 .  Regard  more  than  another. 

Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another  with  bro- 
therly love  ;  in  honour  preferring  one  another. — 
Ramans,  xii.  10. 

'  Is  my  carriage  here ? '  '  Yes,  Baron.'  '  Can  I  set 
you  down  anywhere?'  'No,  thank  you,  I  prefer 
walking.'   '  Adieu,  then.' — Lord  Lyiton,  My  Novel, 
b.  ix.  ch.  xiii. 
With  (dmve  before  the  thing  postponed. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
ab'we  my  chief  joy  ■ — Psalms,  exxxvii.  6. 
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With  before. 

He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me  ; 
for  he  was  before  me. — John,  i.  15. 

It  may  worthily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shameful 
thing,  to  have  preferred  an  infamous  peace  before  a 
most  just  w&r.—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

O  spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  17. 
Tke  honourable  by  the  base 
Shall  be  despited  to  their  face  ; 
The  truth  defamed  be  with  lies  ; 
The  fool  preferred  before  the  wise; 
And  he  that  fighteth  to  be  free, 
By  conquering  enslaved  shall  bo. 

Wither,  Amygdala  Britannica. 
The  greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  less, 
and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than  the 
greater. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

With  to. 

Would  he  rather  leave  this  frantick  scene. 
And  trees  and  beasts  prefer  to  courts'  and  men. 

Prior. 

2.  Advance;  exalt;  raise. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  he 
was  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

They  accused  the  men  in  power  of  systematically 
protecting  and  preferring  Presbyterians,  Latitudi- 
narians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists,  Atheists.— Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Present  ceremoniously.  Rare. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

4.  Offer  solemnly  ;  propose  publicly ;  exhibit. 

They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support ; 
Anil  as  to  a  perjured  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
I,  when  my  soul  began  to  faint, 

My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  preferred  ; 
The  Lord  my  passionate  complaint. 

Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heard.  Sandys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conquest ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  challenge 
the  crown  and  the  two  houses. — Collier,  Essays, 
Of  Duelling. 

Take  care 
Lest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  prayer; 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  favourite's  charms  improve. 

Prior,  To  my  Lord  Buckhurst. 
Every  person  within  the  church  or  commonwealth 
may  prefer  an  accusation,  that  the  delinquent  may 
suffer  condign  punishment.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

With  against. 

By  October,  the  whole  nation  was  up,  and  an  ac- 
cusation was  preferred  against  the  bishops,  which 
was  signed  by  nearly  every  corporation, and  by  men 
of  all  ranks. — Buckle,  Jlistory  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.ii.  ch.iv. 

Preferable,  adj.  Eligible  before  something 
else :  (with  to  commonly  before  the  thing 
refused). 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance  with  our 
desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing 
preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examined  it.— 
Locke. 

Though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children 
does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  due  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it. 
— Id. 

Almost  every  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician, 
and  hath  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks 
preferable  to  that  of  any  other.— Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this  the  pleasures  of  virtue 
would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly  pre- 
ferable.— Bishop  Atterbu  ry. 

Preferableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Preferable;  state  of  being  preferable. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  measure  or  weigh  the  pre- 
ferableness of  several  vocations. — Bishop  Motcn- 
tague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  121 :  1618. 

Preferably,  adv.  In  a  preferable  manner ; 
with  preference  ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comiek  preferably  to  the 
tragick  poets:  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  Plautus 
preferably  to  Terence?— Dennis. 

Preference,  s. 

1.  Act  of  preferring  ;  estimation  of  one  thing 
above  another ;  election  of  one  rather  than 
another. 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  works  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  grace  of  the  gospel;  it  gives  as  much 
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preference  to  divine  grace  as  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.— Bishop  Sprat. 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.— 
Dryden. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear 
several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our 
bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the 
mind  ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a  parti- 
cular action. — Locke. 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
theApollos,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give  light  to 
the  dispute  for  preference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  musick. — Addison. 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
preference. — Bishop  Waterland. 

If  they  disagree,  the  preference  is  justly  due  to 
the  opinion  of  the  few  competent  judges,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  uninformed  and  inexperienced  mul- 
titude is  inferior  in  authority  to  that  of  the  select 
body.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  agreement  of 
opinion  between  the  competent  few  and  the  incom- 
petent many,  the  concurrence  adds  little  or  no 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  former.  In  cases  whero 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  same  two 
classes  of  persons,  the  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  latter,  as  a  measure  of  truth,  and  a  canon  for 
the  judgment  of  others.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the 
Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
eh.  vi. 

With  to  before  the  thing  postponed. 

This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Virgil. — Dryden. 

It  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with  neglect  of 
the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or 
change  becomes  voluntary. — Locke. 
With  above. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro- 
priate and  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  hu- 
man body  differs,  and  hath  preference  above  the 
most  perfect  brutal  nature.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
With  before. 

Herein  is  evident  the  visible  discrimination  be- 
tween the  human  nature  and  its  preference  before 
it.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

With  over. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  know- 
ledge over  another.— Locke. 
2.  Game  at  cards  so  called. 
Preferment.  S. 

1 .  Advancement  to  a  higher  station. 

I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Id.,  King  Lear,  iv.  5. 

Princes  must  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  that  law 
make  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour  to  culti- 
vate religion  and  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  dis- 
grace, and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pre- 
tensions.— Swift. 

2.  Place  of  honour  or  profit. 

All  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men.— 
Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  mercenary  and  inconstant  crew  of  the  hunt- 
ers after  preferment,  whose  designs  are  always  seen 
through. — Sir  W.  Davcnant. 

3.  Preference  ;  act  of  preferring.  Rare. 

All  which  declare  a  natural  preferment  of  the  one 
unto  the  motion  before  the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Preferrer.  s.    One  who  prefers. 

This  admonition  finding  small  entertainment,  the 
authors  or  chief  preferrers  thereof  being  impri- 
soned, out  cometh  the  second  admonition.— Bishop 
Bancroft,  Dangerous  Position,  b.  iii.  ch.it. 

Prefigurate.  v.  a.    Show  by  an  antecedent 
representation. 

When  from  thy  native  soil  love  had  thee  driven 
(Thy  safe  return  preflgurating),  a  heaven 
Of  faltering  hopes  did  in  my  fancy  move. 

Drummond,  On  Sir  W.  Alexander.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prefiguration.  s.    Antecedent  representa- 
tion. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one 
will  work  the  other;  the  former  being  pledges  as 
well  as  prefigurations  of  the  latter. — T.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigurations  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of 
this  institution. — Norrls. 

Prefigurative.  adj.    Exhibiting  by  antece- 
dent representation. 

All  the  sacrifices  of  old  instituted  by  God,  we  may 
affirm  to  have  been  chiefly  preparatory  unto,  and 
prejiyuratlve  of,  this  most  true  and  perfect  sacri- 
fice.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.xxvii. 

The  prefigurative  atonement  made  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  blood. — Bishop  Home,  Letters  on  Infidelity. 
letter  xi. 
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One  peculiarity  of  the  more  ancient  national 
drama  retained  in  Gorboduc  is  the  introduction, 
before  every  act,  of  a  piece  of  machinery  called  the 
Dumb  Show,  in  which  was  shadowed  forth,  by  a 
sort  of  allegorical  exhibition,  the  part  of  the  story 
that  was  immediately  to  follow.  This  custom  sur- 
vived on  the  English  stage  down  to  a  considerably 
later  date:  the  reader  may  remember  that  Shak- 
speare,  though  he  rejected  it  in  his  own  dramas,  has 
introduced  the  playacted  before  the  king  and  queen 
in  Hamlet  by  such  a  prefigurative  dumb  show. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  455. 
Prefigure,  r.  a.  Exhibit  by  antecedent  re- 
presentation ;  foreshadow. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as 
under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open 
sun  ;  things  there  prefigured  are  here  performed.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day, 
That  what  we  turn  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray, 
And  did  prefigure  here  in  devout  taste, 
The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

Donne. 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  to- 
gether as  the  sinner's  portion  here,  perfectly  pre- 
figuring the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell, 
deprivation  of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of 
face,  cannot  prove  efficacious  to  the  mortifying  of 
vice,  and  the  church  doth  give  over  the  patient.— 
Hammond. 

Pre  tine.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prafinio,  from  finis  = 
end.]    Limit  beforehand.  Hare. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prefined  unto 
himself  three  years,  which  the  great  monarchs  of 
Rome  could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Giving  them  a  name,  prefining  their  number,  and 
declaring  their  office. — Archbishop  Potter,  On  the 
Number  666,  p.  88. 
Prefinition.  s.    Previous  limitation.  Rare. 
God  hath  encompassed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  with  a  threefold  restraint ;  to  wit, a  limitation 
of  their  powers ;  a  circumscription  of  their  bounds ; 
and  a  prefinition  of  their  periods.  —  Fotherby, 
Alheomastix,  p.  270 :  1622. 
Prefix,  v.  a.   [Lat.  prafixus,  pass.  part,  of 
prafigo.'] 

1.  Appoint  beforehand. 

A  time  prefix,  and  think  of  me  at  last !  Sandys. 

Its  inundation  constantly  increaseth  the  seventh 
day  of  June;  wherein  a  larger  form  of  speech  were 
safer  than  that  which  punctually  prefixeth  a  con- 
stant day.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Settle ;  establish. 

Because  I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary 
between  them,  the  old  statutes  end  with  king  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  new  or  later  statutes  begin  with  king 
Edward  III. — Sir  M.  Hale,  History  of  the  Common 
Law. 

3.  Put  before  another  thing :  (as,  '  He  pre- 
fixed an  advertisement  to  bis  book'). 

Prefix,  s.  In  Grammar.  Subordinate  word, 
or  part  of  a  word,  which,  either  in  con- 
struction or  as  an  element  in  derivation  or 
composition,  precedes  the  main  word  ;  op- 
posed to  affix,  which  follows  it.  In  the 
German,  ye-les-en  =  read,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish, y-clep-ed  =  called,  the  first  syllable  is  a 
prefix,  and  the  third  an  affix. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  prefixa 
and  affixa,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  relations, 
and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  and 
relative.—  Clarke. 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in 
that  language. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prefixed,  part.  adj.    Fixed  beforehand. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Shakespear,  Borneo  and  Jtdiet,  v.  3. 
Booth's  forward  valour  only  served  to  show, 
He  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe : 
The  attempt  was  fair,  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come.  Dryden,  Astrcea  Bedux,  145. 

These  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not 
as  nature  makes  them,  if  there  are  in  nature  any 
such  prefixed  bounds.— Locke. 
Preform,  v.  a.    Form  beforehand.  Hare. 
If  you  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why  you  shall  find, 
That  heaven  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  i.  3. 

Prefool.  v.  a.  Anticipate  in  foolery,  either 
in  making  a  fool  of  oneself  or  anyone  else. 
Hare. 

I'll  tell  you  a  better  project,  wherein  no  courtier 
has  prefooled  you.— Shirley,  The  Bird  in  a  Cage, 
ii.l.  (Rich.) 
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Prefulgency.  s.  [Lat.  provfulgens,  -cutis, 
pres.  part,  of  prcefulgeo  =  shine,  flash  as 
lightning,  i.e.  fuhjur,  fuhncn.~\  Superior 
brightness. 

By  the  prefulgency  of  his  excellent  worth  and 
merit,  St.  Peter  had  the  first  place.— Barrow,  On 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Pregnable,  adj.    [from  Fr.  prendre  =  take.] 
Capable  of  being   taken :    (its  negative 
Impregnable  being,  by  far,  the  com- 
moner word). 

Then  the  marshall  caused  the  towne  to  be  auewed, 
to  see  if  it  were  pregnable  or  not. — Berners,  Trans- 
lation of  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  ch.  li.  (Rich.) 

Pregnance.  s. 

1.  State  of  being  impregnated. 

At  the  time  of  her  conception  and  pregnance.— 
Dr.  A.  Young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Reli- 
gion, ii.  71. 

2.  Inventive  power. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  ripeness  and  the  preg- 
nance of  his  native  treachery,  endeavouring  to  be 
more  a  fox  than  his  wit  will  suffer  him.  —  Milton, 
Colasterion. 
Pregnancy,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  with  young. 

The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the  belly 
left  free  for  respiration ;  and  in  females,  for  that 
extraordinary  extension  in  the  time  of  their  preg- 
nancy.—  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Fertility;  fruitfulness ;  inventive  power; 
acuteness. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnancy  was 
advantaged  by  more  than  paternal  care  and  in- 
dustry.— Bishop  Fell. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  2. 

The  writer,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  invention, 
hath  found  out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the  gross- 
est reflections  under  the  appearance  of  admonitions. 
— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Even  Fielding,  with  all  his  wit,  or  at  least  preg- 
nancy of  thought  and  style  . . .  would  probably  have 
left  us  nothing  much  worth  preserving  in  the  proper 
form  of  a  novel,  if  he  had  not  had  his  diversified 
practical  knowledge  of  society  to  draw  upon,  and 
especially  his  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lower  orders  of  all  classes,  in  painting 
whom  he  is  always  greatest  and  most  at  home. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S0. 

Pregnant,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.j)ra;gtians,  -antis.~\ 

1.  Teeming;  breeding. 

Thou, 

Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  20. 
His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  vii.  571. 
Through  either  ocean,  foolish  man  ! 
That  pregnant  word  sent  forth  again, 
Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there, 
For  every  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heav'n  for  every 
star.  Prior,  Ode  on  Exodus  iii.  14. 

2.  Fruitful ;  fertile ;  impregnating. 

All  theso  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  ii.  013. 
Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain 
With  pregnant  streams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  155. 

3.  Full  of  consequence  ;  suggestive. 

How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  '.—Shake- 
spear, Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

An  egregious  and  pregnant  instance  how  far 
virtue  surpasses  ingenuity.—  Woodward,  Essay  to- 
wards a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

O  detestable  passive  obedience !  did  1  ever  imagine 
I  should  become  thy  votary  in  so  pregnant  an  in- 
stance ! — Arbuthnot. 

4.  Evident ;  plain  ;  clear  ;  full. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  un- 
forced position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree 
of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  ?  a  knave  very  voluble. — 
Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant,  they  should  square  between  them- 
selves. Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  or  admit  anything. 

A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity. 

Sltakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  Free  ;  kind.  Obsolete. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  most 
pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.— Shakespear,  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  1. 

Pregnantly,  adv.    In  a  pregnant  manner. 
1.  Fruitfully. 
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2.  Fully  ;  plainly  ;  clearly. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew, 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  pregnantly  than  words. 

Shakespear,  Timon.  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
The  dignity  of  this  office  among  the  Jews  is  so 
pregnantly  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  un- 
questionable; kings  and  priests  are  mentioned  toge- 
ther.— South,  Sermons. 

Pregravate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  pragravatus,  pass, 
part,  of  prcegravo7\    Bear  down  ;  depress. 

The  clog  that  the  body  brings  with  it  cannot  but 
pregravate  and  trouble  the  soul  in  all  her  perform- 
ances.— Bishop  Hall,  Invisible  World,  b.  ii.  §  1. 

Pregravitate.  v.  n.    Sink.  Hare. 

I  have  convinced  divers  curious  persons  by  expe- 
riment, that  water  does  gravitate  in  water  as  '.veil  as 
out  of  it,  though  indeed  it  doe  not  pregravitate, 
because  'tis  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  weight  of 
collateral  water,  which  keeps  it  from  descending.— 
Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  189.   (Ord  MS.) 

Pregustation.  s.  [  Lat.  prtegusto  ;  gusto 
=  I  taste;  pass.  part.  gustatus.~]  Act  of 
tasting  before  another. 

In  the  actual  exercise  of  prayer,  by  which  she  so 
often  anticipated  heaven  by  preyustation.  —  Dr. 
Walker,  Character  of  Lady  Warwick,  p.  117 :  1678. 

Prebend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prehendo ;  pass.  part. 
prehensus.']    Lay  hold  of.  Hare. 

Is  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  year, 
Prehended  yet. 

Middleton,  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough, 
v.  1.  (Rich.) 

Prehensile,  adj.  In  Zoology.  Having  the 
power  of,  fitted  for,  grasping,  catching,  or 
laying  hold  of  anything,  as  the  hand  in 
general,  and  sometimes  the  foot  and  tail  of 
animals. 

We  may  now  answer  the  question,  whether  the 
orang-utang  and  other  simise  go  erect,  or  are  all 
fours ;  they  do  neither,  but  live  chiefly  in  trees, 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  having 
prehensile  members,  instruments  for  grasping  and 
holding,  on  both  upper  and  lower  extremities. — 
Lawrence,  Lectures.    (Ord  MS.) 

The  claws  . .  .  [of  the  dormouse],  although  pre- 
hensile, arc  much  less  strongly  so  than  those  of  the 
squirrels. — Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds, 
including  the  Cetacea. 

Prehension,  s.  In  Zoology.  Grasping ;  lay- 
ing hold  of:  (applied  to  catching,  or  seiz- 
ing, an  object  physically ;  apprehension 
being  applied  to  the  mental  seizing  of  a 
meaning  or  idea). 

The  human  hands  being  terminated  by  long  and 
flexible  members,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is 
covered  by  the  flat  nails,  while  the  rest  is  furnished 
with  a  highly  organised  and  very  sensible  integu- 
ment, form  admirable  organs  of  touch,  and  instru- 
ments of  prehension. — Lawrence,  Lectures.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Such  animals  as  have  the  fingers  united  by  the 
integuments,  or  enclosed  in  loops,  lose  all  power  of 
prehension. — Id.,  Translation  of  Blumenbach,  p.  92. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prehension,  applied  to  things,  will  bo  with  refe- 
rence to — 1.  A  thing  immoveable  ...  2.  A  thing 
moveable  ...  3.  A  stock  of  things  moveable  ...  In 
each  case  the  prehension  mandate  will  contain  the 
instruction  requisite  for  distinguishing  the  prehen- 
dendum,  and  prescribe  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  it. — Bentham,  Principles  of  Judicial  Procedure, 
ch.  xxii.  §  1. 

Prehensor.  «.  One  who  prebends,  or  lays 
hold  of.    See  extract. 

Reader,  ...  let  not  the  word  prehensor  startle 
you.  Indispensable  was  the  demand  for  it;  and 
whatsoever  cloud  it  presents  itself  as  being  involved 
in,  a  short  explanation  will  blow  off.  What  was 
wanted  is — a  word  that  should  signify  to  lay  hold  of 
— to  lay  hold  of  what?  Answer — All  such  objects, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  as  the  purpose  in  question 
may  require  to  be  laid  hold  of.  And  the  objects — 
what  are  they?  Answer — Things  of  all  sorts,  and 
persons  of  all  sorts.  ...  To  apprehend  ...  is  not 
applied  to  things  immoveable,  moveable,  or  incor- 
poreal. No  less  short  of  being  adequate  are  the 
words  arrest— to  arrest.  Prehensor,  from  the  Latin, 
prehendo,  without  the  ap,  does  what  is  wanted, 
clear  of  everything  that  is  not  wanted.  —  Bentham, 
Equity  Dispatch  Court  Bill,  pt.  i.  sect.  vii.  art.  i.  ], 
note. 

Preinstruct.  v.  a.  Instruct  previously  or 
beforehand. 

As  if  Plato  had  been  preinstructed  by  men  of  the 
same  spirit  with  the  Apostle. — Dr.  H.  More,  Conjee- 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  204. 

They  are  by  him  as  the  elder  and  better  courtier, 
coming  out  of  the  school  of  Guarini,  preinstructed 
to  approach  your  Royal  Highness,  if  not  without 
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rusticity,  yet  without  irreverence. — Sir  R.  Fanshawe, 
Translation  of  Guarini's  l'astor  Fido,  epistle  dedi- 
catory. 

Prejudge,  v.  a.  [Fr.  prejuger ;  Lat.  pro. 
+judico.~\  Determine  any  question  be- 
forehand ;  condemn  beforehand. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  he  knew  it  was  condemned  in  parliament, 
and  prejudged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm, 
and  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison  of  the  line  of 
York—  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  child  was  strong:  and  able,  though  born  in 
the  eighth  month,  which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 
—Ibid. 

The  cause  is  not  to  be  defended  or  patronized  by 
names,  but  arguments,  much  less  to  be  prejudged 
or  blasted  by  them.—  Hammond. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the 
whole  case,  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  an  universal  clamour. — Swift. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater 
cause  should  be  injured  and  prejudged  thereby.— 
Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

When  such  detestable  arts  are  employed  to  pre- 
judge a  question  of  right,  it  might  have  been  impru- 
dent, at  that  time,  to  have  brought  it  to  a  decision. 
— Letters  of  Junius,  letter  lxxxiv. 

Prejudgement,  s.  Judgement,  without  ex- 
amination. 

He  will  hardly  finde  anything  that  may  convince 
his  judgement,  or  any  further  perswade,  than  the 
leuity  of  his  belief,  or  prejudgement  of  reason, in- 
dureth.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours.  (Ord 
MS.) 

It  is  not  free  and  impartial  inquiry  that  we  depre- 
cate, it  is  hasty  and  arrogant  prejudgement ;  our 
warnings  are  not  addressed  to  those  who  pursue 
with  patience,  modesty,  and  candour,  the  fair  de- 
ductions of  reason,  but  to  such  as  without  patience, 
modesty,  or  candour,  are  given  not  to  inquiry  but 
change.  It  is  against  those  I  caution  you,  who 
allow  nothing  to  authority,  but  every  thing  to  what 
they  call  reason  :  who  despise  the  conclusions  of 
wisdom,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  when 
they  militate  against  those  crude  conceptions  and 
narrow  views  which  a  weak  understanding,  acting 
upon  a  small  stock  of  knowledge,  mocks  with  the 
respectable  name  of  judgement.— Bishop  Knox,  Two 
Sermons,  p.  39. 
Prejudicacy.  s.    Prepossession  ;  prejudice. 

I,  desiring  somewhat  to  inform  myself  of  the 
Turkish  nation,  would  not  sit  down  with  a  book- 
knowledge  thereof ;  but  rather  receive  it  from  mine 
own  eye,  not  dazzled  with  any  affection,  prejudicacy, 
or  mist  of  education. — Blount,  Voyage  to  the  Levant, 

Prejudicant.  adj.    Judging  with  prejudice. 
If  we  view  him  well,  and  hear  him  with  not  too 
hasty  and  prejudicant  ears,  we  shall  find  no  such 
terror  in  him.— Milton,  Tetrachordon.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prejudicate.  v.  a.    Determine  beforehand 
to  disadvantage. 

Neither  must  it  prejudicate  anye  other  man's 
righte  or  title.— Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  N.  iv. : 
1551. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prcjudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  2. 
The  fault  of  the  father  may  prejudicate  the  son's 
right,  although  he  had  no  part  in  the  fault.— Sir 
J.  Hayward,  Answer  to  Doleman,  oh,  vii. 

Are  you  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 
Thus  to  prejudicate  the  innocent  ?  Sandys. 
Prejudicate.  adj. 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  forestalled  with  such  a  number  of  prejudicate 
opinions,  as  it  is  made  unprofitable. — Bacon,  On  the 
Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be 
practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  christians,  but 
merely  as  philosophers. —  Watts. 

2.  Prejudiced  ;  prepossessed  by  opinions. 

I  would  repent  me,  were  it  not  too  late  ; 
Were  not  the  angry  world  prejudicate  I 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  vi.l. 

Their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that  un- 
derstand them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief  from 
prejudicate  readers. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Prejudicately.  adj.    With  prejudice.  Rare. 

We  are  not  too  prejudicately  to  censure  what 
has  been  produced  for  the  proofs  of  their  antiquity. 
—Evelyn,  Sylva,  p.  504.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prejudicating.  part.  adj.  Forming  a  judge- 
ment without  examination. 

A  mind  most  prejudiced,  with  a  prejudicating 
humour. — Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

To  be  so  caught  in  a  prejudicating  weakness,  as 
to  condemn  that  for  lewd,  which  these  elect  servants 
of  Christ  commended  for  lawful. — Milton,  Judge- 
ment of  Martin  Bwer  on  Divorce. 
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Prejudication,  s.  Act  of  judging  without 
examination. 

In  all  which  our  proceedings,  we  are  so  far  from 
pretending  or  aiming  at  any  prejudication,  either 
of  his  royal  majesty's  sovereign  and  high  wisdom  ; 
or  of  the  solid  and  profound  judgment  of  the  high 
courts  of  parliament  of  both  realms,  as  we  do  in  all 
humbleness  submit  our  judgments  and  doings  to 
his  sacred  majesty. — Bacon.   (Ord  MS.) 

Prejudicative.  adj.  Forming  an  opinion  or 
decision  without  examination. 

A  thing  so  ill  beseeming  philosophers,  as  hasty 
prejudicative  sentence  political  judges.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Infinity  of  Worlds,  pref. :  1647. 

Prejudice.  .?. 

1.  Prepossession  ;  judgement  formed  before- 
hand without  examination:  (used  for  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  anything  or  against 
it ;  sometimes  used  with  to  before  that 
which  the  prejudice  is  against,  but  not 
properly). 

The  king  himself  frequently  considered  more  the 
person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  prejudice,  than 
the  counsel  itself  that  was  given. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to 
my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity.— Dryden. 

There  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when  I  talk  of  prac- 
tising to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains. — Addison. 

A  Scotchman  from  pride  and  from  prejudice  free, 
A  scholar,  and  surely  no  pedant  was  he. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation. 

2.  Mischief ;  detriment;  hurt;  injury.  (This 
sense  is  only  accidental  or  consequential  ; 
a  bad  thing  being  called  a  prejudice,  only 
because  prejudice  is  commonly  a  bad  th  ing, 
and  is  not  derived  from  the  original  or 
etymology  of  the  word  ;  it  were  therefore 
better  to  use  it  less ;  perhaps  prejudice 
ought  never  to  be  applied  to  any  mischief, 
which  does  not  imply  some  partiality  or 
prepossession ;  in  some  of  the  following 
examples  its  impropriety  will  be  disco- 
vered. For  remarks  on  this  notice  see 
under  Prepossess.) 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare  . . .  whether  ever 
I  . . .  spake  one  the  least  word,  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  lier  good  person.  Ibid.  ii.  4. 

Factions  carried  too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  authority  and  business.— Bacon. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it 
does  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ! 
— Locke. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  ug  by  his 
example  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks;  or 
by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  preju- 
dice.— Addison. 

Prejudice,  v.  a. 

1.  Prepossess  with  unexamined  opinions;  fill 
with  prejudices. 

Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudiced  the  sight.  Prior. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.  — 
Watts. 

The  moment  I  had  time  to  contemplate  the 
count's  features,  I  recognised,  with  no  pleasurable 
feelings,  one  of  the  faces  which,  some  months  be- 
fore, had  flitted  before  my  half-seeing,  double-see- 
ing eyes  at  the  gaming-house.  This  did  not  prejudice 
me  much  in  his  favour,  I  admit.— Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices  pre- 
viously raised. 

Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so  great 
and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  reason  ;  the  weight 
whereof  is  no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  person,  which  doth  alledge  it.— Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the  book, 
prejudice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in  the  book. 
—Archbishop  Whitgift. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow- 
poets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence.— Dryden. 

3.  Injure ;  hurt ;  diminish  ;  impair ;  be  de- 
trimental to. 

The  strength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  particu- 
lar nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by  any 
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their  several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man 
by  his  private  resolutions,  the  law  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  liveth.—  Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

The  Danube  rescued,  and  the  empire  saved, 
Say,  is  the  majesty  of  verse  retrieved  ? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein, 
To  sing  the  princes,  Louis  and  Eugene? 

Prior,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux. 
To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  in  the 
composition  of  its  ingredients  than  the  watery  infu- 
sion; and,  as  gentian  and  lemon-peel  make  a  bitter 
of  so  grateful  a  flavour,  the  only  care  required  in 
this  composition  was  to  ehuse  such  an  addition  as 
might  not  prejudice  it. — London  Dispensatory. 

Prejudiced,  part.  adj.  Biassed,  or  warped, 
by  prejudice  ;  characterised  by  prejudice. 
It  [Hume's  History  of  England]  has  besides  the 
high  charm,  indispensable  to  every  literary  per- 
formance that  is  to  endure,  of  being  impressed  all 
over  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  author's  own 
mind,  interesting  us  even  in  its  most  prejudiced 
and  objectionable  passages  (perhaps  still  more,  in- 
deed, in  some  of  these  than  elsewhere)  by  his  tole- 
rant candour  and  gentleness  of  nature,  his  charity 
for  all  the  milder  vices,  his  unaffected  indifference 
to  many  of  the  common  objects  of  human  passion. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

Prejudicial,  adj. 

1.  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  prepos- 
sessions. 

'Tis  a  sad  irreverence,  without  due  consideration, 
to  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a  prejudi- 
cial eye. — Holyday. 
•2.  Contrary  ;  opposite. 

What  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial 
any  way  to  that  which  we  hold  ? — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 
3.  Mischievous  ;  hurtful ;  injurious  ;  detri- 
mental. 

His  going  away  the  next  morning  with  all  his 
troops,  was  most  prejudicial  and  most  ruinous  to 
the  king's  affairs. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  while  the  others 
are  at  work ;  so  that  the  learning  of  the  family  is 
not  at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

A  state  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to  va- 
rious temptations,  so  it  is  often  prejudicial  to  us,  in 
that  it  swells  the  mind  with  undue  thoughts. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Prejudicially,  adv.    In  a  prejudicial  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  prejudice. 

More  especially  that  they  did  unjustly  and  preju- 
dicially, to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the 
senses. — Bacon.   (Ord  MS.) 
Prelacy,  s. 

1.  Dignity  or  post  of  a  prelate  or  ecclesiastic 
of  the  highest  order. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices ; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchship,  an  arch- 
bishoprick  and   bishoprick.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
•2.  Episcopacy ;  order  of  bishops. 

The  presbyter,  puff'd  up  with  spiritual  pride, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride, 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy, 
And  parcel  out  republick  prelacy. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  298. 
How  many  are  there,  that  call  themselves  pro- 
testants,  who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as 
terms  convertible ! — Swift. 
3.  Bishops. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most 
judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains 
about  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  dedication. 

Prelate,  s.  [Fr.  prelut ;  Lat.  prcelatus  =  one 
preferred.]  Ecclesiastic  of  the  highest 
order  and  dignity. 

It  beseemed  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  prelate, 
to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  as  the  rest 
were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  himself 
alone  secure. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a.  prelate. 

SJiakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  1. 

The  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate,  said 
one  day  to  king  Lewis  XI.  of  France, — Sir,  your 
mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  time  duke  Charles  of 
Burgundy  was  slain. — Bacon. 

Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxxvii. 

They  entered  the  hall  where  Becket  sat  alone. 
The  gentler  prelates,  Robert  of  Lincoln  and  others, 
were  moved  to  tears ;  even  Henry  of  Winchester 
advised  the  archbishop  to  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  his  see. — Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

The  German  prelates  of  the  Rhine  were  com- 
manded to  support  this  demand,  to  sequester  the 
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goods  of  Ml  who  had  presumed  to  assist  in  the  in- 
carceration of  an  archbishop,  in  itself  an  act  of  sa- 
crilege.—  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  ix.  ch.ii. 

Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  pre- 
late pronounced  the  consecration  of  another  phan- 
tom prelate  uncanonical.  At  length  the  pastors 
were  left  absolutely  without  flocks.  One  of  these 
lords  spiritual  very  wisely  turned  surgeon  :  another 
deserted  what  he  had  called  his  see,  and  settled  in  I  re- 
land  j  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  bishop  of  that 
society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  only 
true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnoticed  into  the 
grave.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvii. 
Prelateship.  s.    Office  of  a  prelate. 

Superiorities  and  prelateships. — Harmar,  Trans- 
lation ofBeza,  p.  168  :  1587. 

Prelatess.  s.    Female  prelate. 

The  adversary,  as  ye  know,  barking  at  the  door,  or 
searching  for  me  at  the  bordellos,  where  it  may  be 
he  has  lost  himself,  and  raps  up  without  pity  the 
sage  and  rheumatick  old  prelatess,  with  all  her 
young  Corinthian  laity,  to  enquire  for  such  a  one. — 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prelatic.  adj.  Relating  to  prelate  or  pre- 
lacy. 

Such  of  the  prelatick  party,  as  are  in  love  with 
present  pomp  and  power,  will  be  averse  unto  me, 
because  I  pare  so  deep.— Sir  E.  Bering,  Speeches, 
p.  161. 

Prelatical.  adj.  Prelatic. 

A  prelatical  superintendency,  or  episcopacy. — 
Bishop  Morton,  Episcopacy  Asserted,  ch.  v.  §  5. 

Still  galling  and  vexing  the  prelatical  Pharisees. 
— Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

We  hold  it  no  more  to  be  the  badge  and  bulwark 
of  religion  than  the  popish  or  prelatical  courts,  or 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.— Id.,  Observations  on  the 
Articles  of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and 
the  Irish. 

Times  had  now  changed :  England  was  zealous 
for  monarchy  and  prelacy. . .  .  The  government  re- 
solved to  set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. — 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 
Prelaticaliy.  adv.    In  a  prelatical  manner ; 
with  reference  to  prelates. 

This  is  as  much  as  any  prelaticaliy  minded  man 
could  either  say,  or  wish  to  be  said. — Bishop  Mor- 
ton, Episcopacy  Asserted,  ch.  ii.  §  2. 

A  sort  of  formal  outside  men  prelaticaliy  addicted. 
—  Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  ii. 
Prelation.  s.    Preference ;   setting  of  one 
above  the  other. 

To  reproach  the  Roman  church  for  this  idolatrous 
corrivalry,  or  rather  prelation,  of  the  Virgin  in  re- 
ligious worship  before  Christ. — Dr.  H.  More,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
preface. 

The  affection  and  prelation  of  their  parents. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

In  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally 
succeeded  as  in  co-partnership,  without  any  prela- 
tion or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  a  double 
portion.— Sir  M.  Hale. 
Prelatism.  s.     Tendency  to,   system  of, 
prelacy. 

The  councels  themselves  were  foully  corrupted 
with  ungodly  prelatism. — Milton,  Of  Prelatical 
Episcopacy.  '  (Ord  MS.) 
Prelatist.  s.    Supporter  of  prelacy. 

The  preacher  was  as  great  a  prelatist  as  any  whom 
unkind  or  jealous  brethren  have  ever  blasted  under 
that  title. — Dr.  Steward,  Sermon  at  Paris,  preface : 
1659. 

He  granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  but  catholics  and  prelatisls.—Hume,  History 
of  England,  ch.lxi.   (Ord  MS.) 

Prelatize.  v.  n.    Affect,  favour,  prelacy. 

He  indeed  succeeded  into  an  episcopy  that  began 
then  to  prelatize. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a 
Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance.   (Ord  BIS.) 
Prelature.  s.    Rank,  state,  dignity,  office, 
of  a  prelate. 

I  am  now  come  to  speake  of  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester,  not  that  I  neede  make  him  better 
known  to  your  highnes,  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  ranke,  and  a  man  that  carryespre- 
lature  in  his  verie  aspect. — Sir  J.  Harrington,  Nuga 
Antique.    (Ord  MS.) 

The  younger  branches  of  the  great  princely  fami- 
lies, those  who  were  disposed  to  ease,  lettered  afflu- 
ence, and  more  peaceful  pomp,  by  no  means  dis- 
dained the  lofty  titles,  the  dignity,  the  splendid  and 
wealthy  palaces  of  the  prelature ;  some  aspired  to 
the  popedom. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xiv.  ch.i. 
Preiaty.  s.    Prelacy.  Hare. 

Other  profound  clerks  of  late  greatly,  as  they  con- 
ceive, to  the  advancement  of  preiaty,  are  so  earnestly 
meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular  Asia,  to  make 
good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus. — Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  preface. 
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Unless  they  mean  to  bring  back  again  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  the  whole  gang  of  preiaty.  — 
Milton,  Readiest  3leans  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of 
the  Church.    (Ord  MS  ) 
Prelect,  v.  n.    Discourse ;  read  a  lecture. 
Hare. 

I  dare  not  in  this  assembly,  in  which  I  see  myself 
surrounded  by  so  many  of  the  masters  of  physiology, 
attempt  a  particular  exposition  of  the  anatomical 
imagery  of  this  extraordinary  text ;  lest  I  should 
seem  not  to  have  taken  warning  by  the  contempt 
which  fell  on  that  conceited  Greek,  who  had  the 
vanity  to  prelect  upon  the  military  art  before  the 
conquerors  of  Asia. — Bishop  Horsley,  Sermon  •  1789. 
Prelection,  s.  Reading;  lecture;  discourse. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asystata  or 
infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of  Faber. 
— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Bishop  Sanderson  hath  writ  of  the  obligation  of 
oaths,  especially  in  his  third  prelection.  —  Puller, 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  195. 

Prelector,  s.  One  who  delivers  prelection ; 
reader ;  lecturer. 

Their  so  famous  a  prelectour  doth  teach. — Shel- 
don, Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  38. 

If  his  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated 
authority  of  a  preelector  or  publick  reader. —  Whit- 
lock,  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  385. 

Prelibation.  s.  [Lat.  libatio,  -onis,  from  libo 
—  pour  out,  take  a  sip  of  anything,  taste ; 
pass.  part.  libatus.~]  Taste  beforehand ; 
effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

The  firm  belief  of  this,  in  an  innocent  soul,  is  a 
high  prelibation  of  those  eternal  joys.— l)r.  H.  More, 
Divine  Dialogues. 

He  assuredly  knows  from  the  prelibation  of  eter- 
nal life,  which  he  hath  had  in  this  world,  that  then 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  his  eyes. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  200. 
Rich  prelibation  of  consummate  joy. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Preliminary,  adj.    [Lat.  limen  =  threshold.] 
Previous;  introductory;  proemial. 

My  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  pre- 
liminary poet  to  prove  his  claim  ;  his  own  majestic 
mien  discovers  him  to  be  the  king. — Dryden. 
Preliminary,  s.    Something  previous  ;  pre- 
paratory act ;  preparation  ;  preparative. 
The  third  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath 
on  both  sides  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  combat. 
— Notes  on  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Prelook.  v.  n.  Look  or  take  a  view  before- 
hand :  (with  on).  Hare. 

It  was  the  Lord  that  brake  the  bloody  compacts 
of  those 

That  preloked  on  with  yre,  to  slaughter  me  and 
mine.  Surrey,  Psalms,  lv.  (Rich.) 

Prelude,  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  prceludium.~\ 

1.  Some  short  flight  of  music  played  before 
a  full  concert. 

My  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  113. 
Is  it,  that  now  my  inexperienced  fingers 
But  strike  the  prelude  of  a  loftier  strain  ? 
Or,  must  the  lyre  on  which  my  spirit  lingers 
Soon  pause  in  silence,  ne'er  to  sound  again, 
Tho'  it  might  shake  the  Anarch  Custom's  reign, 
And  charm  the  minds  of  men  to  Truth's  own  sway 
Holier  than  was  Amphion's  ? 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

2.  Something  introductory ;  something  that 
only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 

To  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother's  foes  ; 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  459. 
The  last  Georgick  was  a  good  prelude  to  the 
iEneis,  and  very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could 
do  in  the  description  of  what  was  really  great. — 
Addison. 

One  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a  prelude  to  an- 
other.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

The  poet  little  urged, 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes, 
Beep-chested  music.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Prelude,  v.  n.    Serve  as  an  introduction  ;  be 
previous  to  ;  make  introduction. 
Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes, 
As  if,  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  449. 
Eustathius  observes,  that  Priam  preludes  to  his 
words  by  actions  expressive  of  misery. — Pope,  Notes 
on  the  Iliad. 

So  love  preluding  plays  at  first  with  hearts, 
And  after  wounds  with  deeper  piercing  darts. 

Congreve. 
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Prelude.  V.  a.    In  Music.    Play  a  prelude. 

If  the  organist  preludes  an  anthem  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving,  a  spirited  movement  is  certainly  in  its 
place,  if  kept  within  the  limits  which  dignified  ex- 
ultation would  prescribe. — Mason,  Essays  historical 
and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick,  p.  63. 

Preluder.  s.    One  who  plays  an  extemporary 

introduction  to  a  regular  piece  of  music. 

The  fugue  .  .  .  has  a  merit  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
is  never  so  fully  perceived  as  when  executed  on  the 
organ  by  an  extempore  performer,  provided  he  has 
all  the  requisites  of  invention,  science,  and  execu- 
tion, which  Rousseau  requires  in  a  good  preluder. — 
Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on  English 
Church  Musick,  p.  60. 

Preludious.  adj.     Previous ;  introductory. 

Hare. 

That's  but  a  preludious  bliss, 
Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.  Cleaveland. 

Preludium.  s.    [Lat.]  Prelude. 

They  are  very  modest ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife  and 
have  a  Wife. 
His  usual  songs  are  certain  catches  and  rounde- 
layes,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  French  braules ; 
you  would  take  him  verily  to  be  a  monsieur  of  Paris, 
if  you  heard  but  his  preludiums. — Parthenia  Sacra, 
p.  139:  1633. 

We  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  prelu- 
dium or  introduction  to  repentance. — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Sermons,  p.  56:  1651. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the  last 
scene  of  mockery  and  cruelty. — Soutli,  Sermons. 

This  Menelaus  knows,  exposed  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  A  j  ax  and  Ulysses. 

Prelusive,  adj.     Previous ;  introductory  ; 

proemial. 

The  clouds 
Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Prelusory.  adj.    Introductory  ;  previous. 

A  precursory  or  prelusory  judgement  of  the  great 
judgement  of  Christ. — Bacon. 

These  are  but  the  prelusory  lighter  brandishings 
of  these  swords. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  470. 

When  the  parents  have  at  home  grounded  their 
children  in  these  prelusory  rudiments,  they  send 
them  to  school. — L.  Addison,  Account  of  the  present 
State  of  the  Jews,  p.  84. 

Premature,  adj.  [Lat.  prmmaturus  ;  ma/u- 
?7«  =  ripe.]  Ripe  too  soon  ;  formed  before 
the  time  ;  too  early;  too  soon  said,  be- 
lieved, or  done ;  too  hasty. 

"lis  hard  to  imagine  what  possible  consideration 
should  persuade  him  to  repent,  till  he  deposited 
that  premature  persuasion  of  his  being  in  Christ. — 
Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Prematurity,  s.  Premature  character;  too 
great  haste  ;  unseasonable  earliness. 

We  must  recur  to  the  vigorous  prematurity  of 
Chatterton's  understanding.  It  was  not  in  books 
only  that  this  boy  shewed  his  amazing  intuition  and 
comprehension.  He  looked  on  life  with  the  same 
penetrating  and  pervading  eye.  —  T.  Warton,  A  n 
Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Rowley. 

Premaxillary.  adj.  [Lat.  maxilla  =  jaw.] 
In  Anatomy.    See  extracts. 

Those  teeth  which  are  implanted  in  the  premax- 
illary bones,  and-  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  called  '  incisors,'  whatever  be  their 
shape  or  size.  The  tooth  at  the  maxillary  bone, 
which  is  situated  at,  or  near  to,  the  suture,  with  the 
premaxillary,  is  the  '  canine  ;'  as  is  also  that  tooth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  which,  in  opposing  it,  passes  in  front  of 
its  crown  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  other  teeth 
of  the  first  set  are  the  '  deciduous  molars ; '  the  teeth 
which  displace  and  succeed  them  vertically,  are  the 
'  premolars ; '  the  most  posterior  teeth  which  are  not 
displaced  by  vertical  successors,  are  the  'molars' 
properly  so  called.—  Owen,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Teeth. 

The  two-horned  rhinoceroses  of  Africa,  . . .  have 
no  incisors  in  their  adult  dentition ;  neither  had 
that  great  extinct  two-horned  species,  the  prodi- 
gious development  of  whose  horns  is  indicated  by 
the  singular  modifications  of  the  vomerine,  nasal, 
and  premaxillary  bones,  in  relation  to  the  firm  sup- 
portof  those  weapons. — Id., Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

Premeditate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prameditatus,  pret. 
part,  of  prozrneditor  ;  prceineditatiu,  -onis.'] 
Contrive  or  form  beforehand  ;  conceive  be- 
forehand. 

Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dryden, 
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Premeditate,  v.  n.  Have  formed  in  the  mind 
by  previous  meditation  ;  think  beforehand. 
Of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so 
much  as  how  to  premeditate ;  the  spirit  gave  them 
speech  and  eloquent  utterance.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Premeditate,  adj.  Contrived  beforehand  ; 
prepense. 

He  said  to  me,  he  never  improved  his  interest  at 
court  to  do  a  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persons. 
—Bishop  Burnet,  Life  of  Rochester,  p.  14. 

Premeditately.  adv.  In  a  premeditate  man- 
ner ;  with  premeditation. 

In  all  the  number  of  laws  passed  with  regard  to 
the  plantations,  the  words  which  distinguish  re- 
venue laws,  specifically  as  such,  were,  I  think,  pre- 
meditately avoided.  —  Burke,  Speech  on  American 
Taxation. 

Premeditation,  s.  Act  of  meditating  be- 
forehand. 

All  th'  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself; 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment, 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done 
picking  of  the  bone. — l)r.  H .More,  Antidote  against 
Atheism. 

He,  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against 
premeditation,  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him. — Fell. 

Verse  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought ;  but 
this  hinders  not,  that  sudden  thought  may  be  repre- 
sented in  verse,  since  those  thoughts  must  be  higher 
than  nature  can  raise  without  premeditation.  — 
Dryden,  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry. 

The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether 
secondary  evidence  of  what  Goodman  could  have 
proved  should  be  admitted.  On  this  occasion  Burnet 
closed  the  debate  by  a  powerful  speech  which  none 
of  the  Tory  orators  could  undertake  to  answer  with- 
out premeditation. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxii. 

Premerit.  v.  a.  [Lat. prcemeritus,  pret.  part, 
of  prccmereor.~\    Deserve  before. 

They  did  not  forgive  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  had 
so  much  premeriled  of  them. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Premices.  s.  [Lat.  primitiae;  Fr.  premie es.~] 
First  fruits.  Obsolete. 

A  charger,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered  to 
the  gods  at  their  festivals,  as  the  premices  or  first 
gatherings.— Dryden. 

Premier,  adj.  [Fr.]  First ;  chief.  Galli- 
cism. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in 
regard  of  his  dominions. — Camden,  Remains. 

Thus  families  like  realms,  with  equal  fate, 
Are  sunk  by  premier  ministers  of  state.  Swift. 

Premier,  s.    In  Politics.    Prime  minister. 

He  makes  him  not  only  his  premier  in  temporals, 
but  his  vicegerent  in  spirituals,  with  consequences 
no  less  dangerous  to  his  own  royal  person  and  au- 
thority than  to  the  interest  and  security  of  church 
and  state.—  Hildrop,  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy 
considered,  p.  61 :  1739. 

Charles,  who  was  not  only  burdened  with  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  Protectorate,  but  already 
pretty  deeply  involved  on  his  own  account,  listened 
to  the  proffer  of  half  a  million  of  money  with  ill- 
suppressed  delight,  and  hastened  to  communicate 
the  overtures  to  his  premier. — Strickland,  Lives  of 
the  Queens  if  England,  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

When  quitting  the  profession  in  1S07,  and  taking 
the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,' he  appeared  as 
the, first  minister  in  all  but  name,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  Duke  of  Portland's  death,  had  the  title  with 
the  functions  of  premier,  his  success  was  inferior; 
and  he  did  not  for  some  time  act  up  to  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  gained  in  the  subordinate  and 
half-professional  station. — Lord  Brougham,  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. 

Premiership,  s.  Office  of  premier  ;  period 
of  the  tenure  of  such  office  :  (as, '  The  Cri- 
mean war  was  concluded  under  the  pre- 
miership  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen'). 

Some  sort  of  Government,  however,  even  Queen 
Isabella  must  have,  and  she  could  hardly— as  she 
might,  perhaps,  wish — offer  the  premiership  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Trajanopolis,  otherwise  known  under 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Father  Claret,  her  con- 
fessor. It  will  be  for  the  Queen  to  provide  a  minis- 
ter.— Times  Newspaper,  April  24, 1808. 

Premisal.  s.    Prefatory  statement.  Hare. 
And  here,  by  way  of  premisal,  it  must  be  in  a  law- 
ful and  warrantable  way. — Culverwcll ,  Mount  Ebal, 
90.    (Ord  MS.) 

Premise,  v.  a.  [see  under  Premiss.] 
1,  Explain  previously  ;  lay  down  premises. 
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Make  antecedent  proposi- 


I  premise  these  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task.— 
Addison. 

2.  Send  before  the  time.  Hare. 
Premise,  v.  n. 

tions. 

The  apostle's  discourse  here  is  an  answer  upon  a 
ground  taken  ;  he  premiseth,  and  then  infers.— 
Bishop  Burnet. 
I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances. — Swift. 
Premised,  part.  adj.   Sent  before  the  time. 
O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

Premiss,  s.  [The  double  s  suggests  an  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  remiss.  The 
pronunciation,  however,  as  given  in  the 
entry,  is  pretty  uniform.  In  the  verb,  the 
s  is  sounded  as  z.  In  the  previous  edi- 
tions the  word  is  stated  to  be  rare  in  the 
singular  number.  That  in  speaking  of  the 
first  two  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  as 
opposed  to  the  third,  we  generally  take 
them  together  is  true  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
them  as  major  and  minor,  we  separate 
them,  and  cannot  help  doing  so.  It  is 
more  important  to  remember  that  in  the 
plural,  one  of  the  two  -s's  of  the  singular 
is  ejected  ;  inasmuch  as  the  word,  if  written 
with  two,  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
sounded  premisses.'] 

1.  Antecedent  proposition. 

They  infer  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  differ- 
ence as  commodiously  may  be,  there  should  be  in 
all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of  God 
and  them  which  are  not  his  people. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

This  is  so  regular  an  inference,  that  whilst  the 
premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 
conclusion.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Cliristian 
Piety. 

She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought, 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

They  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  implied, 
when  you  know  the  other  premiss  and  the  conclu- 
sion.—  Watts. 

In  pursuing  the  supposed  investigation,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  conclusion  is  deduced,  in  reality, 
from  two  other  propositions,  (thence  called  pre- 
mises) ;  for  though  one  of  these  may  be,  and  com- 
monly is,  suppressed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  un- 
derstood as  admitted ;  as  may  easily  be  made  evident 
by  supposing  the  denial  of  the  suppressed  premises, 
which  will  at  once  invalidate  the  argument ;  e.g.  if 
any  one,  from  perceiving  that  '  the  world  exhibits 
marks  of  design,'  infers  that  '  it  must  have  had  an 
intelligent  author,'  though  he  may  not  be  aware  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  existence  of  any  other  premiss, 
he  will  readily  understand,  if  it  be  denied  that 
'  whatever  exhibits  marks  of  design  must  have 
had  an  intelligent  author,'  that  the  affirmative  of 
that  proposition  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
argument.  Or,  again,  if  any  one  on  meeting  with, 
'An  animal  which  has  horns  on  the  head,'  infers 
that  'it  is  a  ruminant,'  he  will  easily  perceive  that 
this  would  bo  no  argument  to  any  one  who  should 
not  be  aware  of  the  general  fact  that  '  all  horned 
animals  ruminate.'  An  argument  thus  stated  regu- 
larly and  at  full  length,  is  called  a  syllogism  ;  which, 
therefore,  is  evidently  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  argu- 
ment, but  only  a  peculiar  form  of  expression,  in 
which  every  argument  may  be  stated.  When  one  of 
the 2>remises  is  suppressed  (which  for  brevity's  sake 
it  usually  is),  the  argument  is  called  an  enthymeme. 
And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  when 
the  argument  is  in  this  state,  the  objections  of  an 
opponent  are  (or  rather  appear  to  be)  of  two  kinds ; 
viz.,  either  objections  to  the  assertion  itself,  or  ob- 
jections to  its  force  as  an  argument;  e.g.,  in  one  of 
the  above  instances,  an  atheist  may  be  conceived 
either  denying  that  the  world  does  exhibit  marks  of 
design,  or  denying  that  it  follows  from  thence  that 
it  had  an  intelligent  author.  Now  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
cases  is,  that  in  the  one  the  expressed  premiss  is 
denied,  in  the  other  suppressed  ;  for  the  force  as  an 
argument  of  either  premiss  depends  on  the  other 
premiss;  if  both  be  admitted,  tiie  conclusion  legiti- 
mately connected  with  them  cannot  be  denied. — 
Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of  Logic,  b.  i.  §  2. 

2.  In  Law.    Houses  or  lands. 

Possession  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
actual  intention  to  possess,  and  an  actual  seisin  or 
entry  into  the  premises,  or  part  of  them  in  the  name 
of  the  vtholoSir  IV.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 

Having  delivered  this  defiance  with  great  volubi- 
lity, Mr.  Weller  struck  his  open  palm  emphatically 
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with  his  clenched  fist,  and  winked  pleasantly  on 
Miss  Tomkins ;  the  intensity  of  whose  horror  at  his 
supposing  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
there  could  be  any  men  on  the  premises  of  Westgate 
House  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe. — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xvi. 
Premium,  s.    [Lat.  =  reward.] 

1.  Something  given  to  invite  a  loan,  or  a 
bargain ;  advantage  gained  by  the  first 
subscribers  to  a  loan,  the  shares  of  which 
were  afterwards  more  generally  distributed 
at  an  increase  upon  the  original  price. 

Nobody  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  project ; 
whereas  men  never  fail  to  bring  in  their  money 
upon  a  land-tax,  when  the  premium  or  interest  al- 
lowed them  is  suited  to  the  hazard  they  run. — Ad- 
dison, Ereelwlder. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiums 
and  large  interest ;  and  it  concerned  them  to  pre- 
serve that  government,  which  they  had  trusted  with 
their  money.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Difference,  on  the  side  of  excess,  in  shares 
and  stocks  between  the  selling  value  and 
the  original  price  of  them  :  (opposed  to 
discount  when  the  price  has  fallen,  and  to 
par,  when  it  is  the  same). 

A  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  between  A  and 
B,  that  upon  A's  paying  a  premium  equivalent  to 
the  hazard  run,  B  will  indemnify  or  insure  him 
against  a  particular  event.  —  Sir  W.  Blackstone. 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

3.  Prize  :  (used  adjectivally). 

'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  party  whom  you  call 
Slyme.  I  am,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Tigg,  striking  himself 
upon  the  breast,  '  a  premium  tulip,  of  a  very  differ- 
ent growth  and  cultivation  from  the  cabbage  Slyme, 
sir.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  eh.xiii. 
Premolar,  s.  In  Odontology.  Tooth  be- 
tween the  canine  and  molars. 

The  human  teeth  are  the  same  in  number  and  in 
kind  as  those  of  the  catarhirie  quadrumana  .  .  . 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  both 
above  and  below,  two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  pre- 
molars, and  three  true  molars. .  . .  Both  upper  and 
lower  premolars  are  bicuspid ;  they  are  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  true  molars  than  in  the  chimpan- 
zee and  orang.  In  the  upper  premolars  a  deep 
straight  fissure  at  the  middle  of  the  crown  divides 
the  outer  and  larger  from  the  inner  and  smaller 
cusp  ;  in  the  lower  premolars  the  boundary  groove 
describes  a  curve  concave  towards  the  outer  cusp,  and 
is  sometimes  obliterated  in  the  middle  by  the  exten- 
sion of  a  ridge  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cusp, 
which  cusp  is  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the 
upper  premolars.  These  teeth  in  both  jaws  are 
apparently  implanted  each  by  a  single,  long,  sub- 
compressed,  conical  fang;  but  that  of  the  upper 
premolars  is  shown  by  the  bifurcated  pulp-cavity 
to  be  essentially  two  fangs,  connate,  and  which  in 
some  instances,  are  separated  at  their.extremities. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322-4. 
Premonlsn.  v.  a.  [Lat.  moneo ;  Fr.  monir  ; 
pres.  part.  monissant.~]  Warn  or  admonish 
beforehand. 

Of  these  hath  our  loving  Lord  premonished  us  in 
this  heavenly  work  of  his. — Bale,  On  the  Revelations, 
P.  i.  A.  8,  b. :  1550. 

Wc  exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  have  in  remembrance  into  how  high  a 
dignity,  and  to  how  chargeable  an  oliice,  ye  bo 
called  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  messengers,  the  watchmen, 
the  pastors,  and  the  stewards  of  the  Lord ;  to  teach, 
to  premonish,  to  feed,  and  provide  for,  the  Lord's 
family. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Office  for  the 
Ordering  of  Priests. 

I  desire  only  to  premonish  you,  that  it  is  my  reso- 
lution.— Bishop  Sanders  ,n,  On  Promissory  Oaths, 

Mi. 

Premonishment.  s.  Previous  information. 
After  these  premonishmenls,  I  will  come  to  the 
compartition  itself.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of 
Architecture. 

Premonition,  s.  Previous  notice  ;  previous 
intelligence. 

What  friendly  premonitions  have  been  spent 
On  your  forbearance,  and  their  vain  event. 

Chapman. 

How  great  the  force  of  such  an  erroneous  persua- 
sion is,  we  may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  premoni- 
tion to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  that  those 
who  killed  them  should  think  they  did  God  service. 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  no  small  mercie  of  God  that  he  gives  us  warn- 
ing of  our  end ;  we  shall  make  an  ill  use  of  so  gratious 
a  premonition,  if  wc  make  not  a  meet  preparation 
for  our  passage. — Bishop  Hall,  Hezekiah  Sicke. 
Premonitory,   adj.      Previously  advising ; 
foretokening :  (common  in  Medicine,  as, 
' premonitory  symptoms'). 
Premonstrate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  monstratus  ;  pass, 
part,  of  monstro.~\    Show  beforehand. 
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I  am  half  persuaded  that  Wells  also  had  their 
prophecies  as  well  as  Bath,  and  that  this  bishop  was 
premonstrated  (that  I  may  not  say  predestinate)  to 
«ive  this  great  wound  to  this  bishoprick. — Sir  J. 
Harrington,  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church 
qf  England,  p.  in. 

Neither  in  the  delivery  of  these  things,  though 
evidently  true,  do  we  presuppose  anything,  as  if  we 
would  gain  men's  affections  by  stealth  or  (lattery, 
but  we  premonstrate  rather,  that  is,  we  deduce  one 
thing  out  of  another  continually,  from  the  first 
principles  of  metaphysicks  until  we  come  to  the  last 
and  least  differences  of  things.— Hartlib,  Reforma- 
tion of  Schools,  p.  51. 

Premonstration.  s.  Act  of  showing  before- 
hand. 

If  such  demonstration  was  made  for  the  begin- 
ning, then  the  like  premonstration  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  fulfilling. — Shelford,  Learned  Discourses, 
p.  323. 

Premumre.  s.  [composition  of  the  Latin 
prcemonere  =  to  warn  beforehand  j  tbe  infi- 
nitive of  prcemoneo.~\ 

1.  In  Law.  Writ  so  called  from  containing 
the  word,  whereby  a  penalty  is  like  to  be 
incurred  as  infringing  some  statute. 

Premunire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our  Eng- 
lish laws,  by  tract  of  time  ;  and  yet  at  first  it  was 
merely  mistaken  for  premonere. — Bishop  Bramhall, 
Answer  to  Hobbes. 

A  third  species  of  offence,  more  immediately  af- 
fecting the  king  and  his  government,  though  not 
subject  to  capital  punishment,  is  that  of  praemunire, 
so  called  from  the  words  of  the  writ,  preparatory  to 
the  prosecution  thereof,  'praemunire  facias  A.  B.,' 
cause  A.  B.  to  he  forewarned  that  he  appear  before 
us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands 
charged,  which  contempt  is  particularly  recited  in 
the  preamble  to  the  writ.  It  took  its  original  from 
the  exorbitant  power  claimed  and  exercised  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Pope,  which  even  in  the  days  of  blind 
zeal  was  too  heavy  for  our  ancestors  to  bear. ...  In 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was 
made  the  first  statute  against  papal  provisions, 
being,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  subsequent  statutes  of  praemunire; 
which  we  rank  as  an  offence  immediately  against 
the  king,  because  every  encouragement  of  the  papal 
power  is  a  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

As  character  forsook  them,  the  Mortmain  Act,  the 
Acts  of  Praemunire,  and  the  repeatedly  recurring 
Statutes  of  Provisors,  mark  the  successive  defeats 
which  drove  them  back  from  the  high  post  of  com- 
mand which  character  alone  had  earned  for  them. 
— Fronde,  History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  Penalty  so  incurred. 

In  being  out  of  oiiice  I'm  out  of  danger: 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might,  or  out  of  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  praemunire. 
And  so'beeome  the  prey  of  the  informer. 

Massinger,  Neiv  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  ii.  1. 

Wolsey  incurred  ^premunire,  forfeited  his  honour, 
estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great  calamity. — 
South,  Sermons. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,  that  if  any 
archbishop  or  bishop  shall  refuse,  after  due  notice 
given,  to  confirm  and  consecrate  a  bishop  elect, 
within  a  limited  time,  they  and  their  abettors  shall 
incur  a  praemunire.  But  the  proctor  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  must  certify  the  election,  in  order  to  the 
confirmation,  and  in  this  point  among  others,  'that 
the  person  elected  is  sufficiently  qualified  by  age, 
knowledge,  learning,  orders,  sobriety,  condition, 
fidelity  to  the  king,  and  piety.'  Of  course,  the 
governors  of  the  Church  would  be  bound,  by  the 
most  absolute  obligations  of  conscience,  to  incur  the 
civil  penalty,  rather  than  confirm  or  consecrate, 
should  a  person  ecclesiastically  incompetent  be  pre- 
sented to  them. — Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church,  ch.  vi. 

3.  Difficulty ;  distress. 

Premunite.  v.  a.  [Lat.  munitus  =  fortified.] 
Guard  against  objection  ;  fortify. 

Por  the  better  removing  of  the  exception,  which 
might  minister  any  scruple,  &c,  I  thought  good  to 
premunite  the  succeeding  treatise  with  this  preface. 
—Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  pref. :  1622. 
Premunitory.  adj.    Defining  a  penalty  that 
may  be  incurred  by  a  premunire. 

The  clergy  were  summoned  by  the  premunitory 
clause.— Hody,  History  of  Convocation,  p.  402  :  1701. 
Prenominal.  adj.    Serving  as  a  prefix  in  a 
compound  name.  Rare. 

So  are  they  deceived  in  the  name  of  horse-raddish, 
horse-mint,  bull-rush,  conceiving  therein  some  pre- 
nominal consideration.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours,  102 :  1646.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prenominate.  v.  a.    [Lat.  nominatus ;  pass, 
part,  of  nomino  =  I  name ;  nomen  =  name.] 
Forename. 
Vol.  II. 
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Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 

As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead? 

Shalcespear,  7'roilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
By  these  worthies  pre  nominated,  hath  learning 
been  handed  down  from  heaven  to  the  Jews,  from 
them  to  the  Celts,  Gauls,  &e. —  Waterhouse,  Apology 
for  Learning,  p.  21 :  1653. 

Prenominate.  adj.    Forenamed.  Hare. 

Him  you  would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty. 

Shalcespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  J . 

Prenomination.  s.  Privilege  of  being  named 
first.  Rare. 

The  watery  productions  should  have  the  preno- 
mination ;  and  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prenote.  v.  a.    Note,  or  notice,  previously. 
Rare. 

And  this  blind  ignorance  of  that  age  thus  above 
prenoted,  was  the  cause  whie  these  kings  builded  so 
manic  monasteries  upon  zealous  superstition. — Fox, 
Martyrs,  an.  764.  (Rich.) 

In  a  woman  it  prenotes  dolour  and  pain  of  the 
wombe. — Saunders,  Physiognomie:  1653.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Prenotion.  s.    Foreknowledge  ;  prescience. 

The  hedgehog's  pretension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  according  unto  prenotion  of  these  winds  en- 
suing.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hence  that  perpetual  struggle  to  recover  the  lost 
region  of  light,  that  anient  thirst  after  truth  and 
intellectual  ideas,  which  the  mind  of  man  would 
neither  seek  to  attain,  nor  rejoice  in,  nor  know 
when  attained,  except  she  had  some  prenotion  or 
anticipation  of  them.  —  Bishop  Berkeley,  Siris, 
§  314. 

Prensation.  s.  [Lat.  prensatio,  -o/n's.]  Can- 
vassing. 

Historians  complain,  that  within  three  ages  after 
our  Lord,  commonly  by  ambitious  prensations,  by 
simoniacal  corruptions,  by  political  bandyings,  by 
all  kinds  of  sinister  ways,  men  crept  into  the  pa- 
pacy.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

Prentice,  s.  Apprentice. 

My  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  correct 
him  for  his  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he 
would  be  even  with  me.  —  Shakespear,  Henry  VI. 
Part  II.  i.  3. 

Prenticeship.  s.  Apprenticeship. 

He  served  a  prenticeship,  who  sets  up  shop  ; 
Ward  tried  on  puppies  and  the  poor  his  drop. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 
Preoblige.  v.  a.    Oblige  beforehand. 

Nor  was  he  pre-obliged  by  any  kindness  or  benefit 
from  us.— Archbishop  Tillotson.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preoccupancy.  s.    Act  of  taking  possession 
before  another. 

Sometimes  they  [the  plants]  crowd  the  ground 
and  exclude  others  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  pre- 
occupancy. — Sir  C.  Lyell,  Elements  of  Geology. 
Preoccupate.  v.  a.  Hare. 

1.  Anticipate. 

Revenge  triumphs  over  death;  love  slights  it; 
honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre- 
occupateth  it. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Death. 

2.  Prepossess. 

That  the  model  he  plain  without  colours,  lest  the 
eye  preoccupate  the  judgement.— (Sir  //.  Wotton, 
Elements  of  Architecture. 

Preoccupation.  5. 

1.  Anticipation. 

To  provide  so  tenderly  by  preoccupation,  as  no 
spider  may  suck  poison  out  of  a  rose. — Proceedings 
against  Garnet,  Ccc.  3.  b. :  1606. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  expectation  of  this 
triumph  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire,  or  even  the 
exhibition  of  the  Empress  as  the  accuser  of  her 
husband,  but  rather  the  universal  pre-occupation 
with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christendom  on  behalf 
of  their  eastern  brethren,  the  proclamation  of  a 
Crusade  for  the  Holy  Land,  which  swelled  the 
enormous  multitudes  assembled  at  the  Council  of 
Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowded  from  Italy, 
Erance,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts  of 
Germany. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  vii.  ch.  v. 

The  secret  of  the  Emperor's  quiet  resumption  of 
power  lay  no  doubt  in  a  great  degree  in  the  pre- 
occupation of  men's  minds  with  this  absorbing 
subject. — Ibid.  b.  viii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Prepossession. 

The  remark  which  the  vindicator  makes  on  the 
supposed  obscurity  of  one  of  our  church  articles, 
(which  from  mere  prejudice  of  education,  Knd  pre- 
occupation of  mind,  he  does  not  understand,)  on  the 
framers  of  the  articles,  on  the  venerable  fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  and  .on  the  conduct  of  the  estab- 
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lished  church,  deserves  a  much  severer  censure  than 
I  am  disposed  to  pass  on  it.— Bishop  Barrington, 
Charge,  p.  423. 

3.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

As  if,  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  have, 
said;  well,  here  you  see  your  commission,  this  is 
your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements ;  never 
seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions;  this  is 
your  reward  if  you  perform  it  ;  this  is  your  doom  if 
you  decline  it. — South,  Sermons. 

Preoccupy,  v.  a. 

1.  Take  previous  possession  of. 

Places  where  demons  are  enthroned  or  seated ; 
either  h&viug  preoccupied  such  places  of  themselves  ; 
or,  brought  thither  by  certain  ceremonies  and  magi- 
cal invocations,  do  as  it  were  dwell  there.— Mede, 
Churches,  p.  63. 

2.  Prepossess ;  occupy  by   anticipation  or 
prejudices. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leavn 
something  to  reflections,  than  preoccupy  his  judge- 
ment.—.4  rbuthnot. 
Preominate.  v.  a.     Prognosticate ;  gather 
from  omens  any  future  event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  preumiuute 
his  death. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preopinion.  s.  Opinion  antecedently  formed; 
prepossession  ;  prejudice. 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection  ;  some,  in  in- 
distinct voracity,  eating  almost  any;  others,  out  of 
a  timorous  preopinion,  refraining  from  many  things. 
— Sir  T.  Broivne. 
Preoption,  s.    Right  of  first  choice. 

Agamemnon,  as  general,  had  the  preoption  of  what 
part  of  the  booty  he  pleased.— Stackhouse,  History 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Preordain,  v.  a.    Ordain  beforehand. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God,  and  if  all 
things  be  preordained  by  God,  and  so  demonstrated 
to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no  such  tiling 
as  sin. — Hammond. 

Eew  souls  preordain'd  by  fate, 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  state. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Preordinance.  s.    Antecedent  decree  ;  first 
decree. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  preordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 
Preordinate.  part.  adj.  Preordained. 

Am  I  of  that  virtue,  that  I  maye  resist  against 
celestial  influence,  preordinate  by  providence  di- 
vine?— Sir  T.  E/yot,  The  Governour,  fol.  127.  b. 
Preordination,  s.    Act  of  preordaining. 

Cities  grow  great  and  little,  neither  by  fate,  nor 
fortune,  but  by  God's  preordination.  —  Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  278. 

Where  we  were  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  He  must 
answer  who  asks  for  it:  who  understands  entities 
of  preordination  and  beings  yet  unbeing. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  25. 
Prepaxable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  pre- 
pared. Rare. 

If  there  be  any  such  medicine  preparable  by  art, 
as  Helmont  affirms  may  be  made  of  Parace'lsus's 
Indus,  by  the  liquor  alkahist,  the  physician  may,  by 
such  instruments,  perform  that,  which,  for  ought 
appears,  is  not  to  be  done  by  nature  herself,  since 
we  never  find  that  she  dissolves  a  confirmed  stone  in 
the  bladder.— Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p. 339.  (Ord  MS.) 
Preparance.  s.    Preparation.  Rare. 

All  this  busy  preparaunce to warre—  Sir  T.More, 
Utopia:  1551.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

I  fouude  great  tumultes  among  the  people,  and 
preparance  for  warres  in  Scotland. — Eden,  2'rans- 
lation  of  P.  Martyr.  (Ord  MS.) 

Preparate. part,  [see  Prepare.]  Prepared. 
Obsolete. 

For  thee  is  preparate  the  eternal  glory. 

Old  Morality  of  Every  3Ian. 

Preparation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting 
anything  to  any  purpose. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due  pre- 
paration for  another  life  than  our  unhappy  mistake 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  this. — Archbishop  Wake, 
Preparation  for  Death. 

2.  Previous  measures. 

I  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  na- 
ture for  this  dissolution,  and  after  what  manner  it 
came  to  pass.— T.  Burnet,  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

3.  Ceremonious  introduction. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  with  so  little  preparation, 
upon  you.— You're  welcome.  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
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4.  Act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  pro- 
cess. 

In  the  preparations  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed. — Arbuthnot,  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

5.  Anything  made  by  process  of  operation. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 
magnify  their  preparations,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of 
many,  and  delude  the  security  of  most. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vtilgar  Errours. 

6.  Accomplishment ;  qualification.  Obso- 
lete. 

Sir  John,  you  arc  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, authentick  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and 
learned  preparations.— Shakespear ,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

Preparative,  adj.  Having  the  power  of  pre- 
paring, qualifying,  or  fitting. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work. — South,  Sermons. 

Preparative,  s. 

1.  Having  the  power  of  preparing  or  pre- 
viously fitting. 

They  tell  us  the  profit  of  reading  is  singular,  in 
that  it  serveth  for  a  preparative  unto  sermons. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

My  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may  be  some 
preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the 
Instauration. — Bacon. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima- 
gined a  preparative  to  remission. — Dr.  II.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Though  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  im- 
proper season  for  the  great  work  of  repentance  ;  yet 
he  esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the  voice 
of  God  himself  exhorting  to  it. — Bishop  Fell. 

Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance,  as 
being  founded  in  the  destruction  of  those  qualities 
which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  preparatives  to 
it. — South,  Scrmo?is. 

2.  That  -which  is  done  in  order  to  something 
else. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tives for  our  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin  the 
journey  "i—Dryden. 

Preparatively.  ado.  In  a  preparative,  or 
preparatory,  manner  ;  previously ;  by  way 
of  preparation. 

It  is  preparatively  necessary  to  many  useful 
things  in  this  life,  as  to  make  a  man  a  good  physi- 
cian.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Preparatory,  adj. 

1.  Antecedently  necessary. 

The  practice  of  all  these  is  proper  to  our  condi- 
tion in  this  world,  and  preparatory  to  our  happiness 
in  the  next. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Introductory ;  previous  ;  antecedent. 

Preparatory,  limited,  and  formal  interrogatories 
in  writing  preclude  this  way  of  occasional  interro- 
gatories.— Sir  M.  Uale. 

Rains  were  but  preparatory  ;  the  violence  of  the 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 
abyss. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  Reverend  Otto  Rose,  1).D.,  Principal  of  the 
Preparatory  Academy  for  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  Richmond  Lodge,  took  this  little  lord 
in  hand,  and  well-nigh  worshipped  him.— Thack- 
eray, Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  v. 

Prepare,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prcvparo,  from  paro  = 
make  ready  beforehand ;  pass.  part,  prce- 
paratus  ;  preparation  -onis.~] 
1.  Fit  for  anything  ;  adjust  to  any  use  ;  make 
ready  for  any  purpose. 

Prepare  men's  hearts  by  giving  them  the  grace 
of  humility,  repentance,  and  probity  of  heart. — 
Hammond. 

Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  474. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf ,  484. 
The  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  display'd, 
Had  not  the  eye  been  lit  for  vision  made ; 
In  vain  the  author  had  the  eye  prepared 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

•2.  Qualify  for  any  purpose. 

Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two 
or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round. — 

Addison. 

3.  Make  ready  beforehand. 

There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 
may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.— Psalms,  cvii. 
3(5. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  555. 
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4.  Form  ;  make. 

He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas  :  and  prepared 
it  upon  the  floods.  —  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Psalms,  xxiv.  2. 

5.  Make  by  regular  process  :  (as,  '  He  pre- 
pared a  medicine'). 

Prepare,  v.  n. 

1.  Take  previous  measures. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  speech,  which  represents  to 
our  minds  the  lively  ideas  of  things  so  truly,  as  if  we 
saw  them  with  our  eyes ;  as  Dido  preparing  to  kill 
herself. — Peacham. 

2.  Make  everything  ready;  put  things  in 
order. 

Go  in,  sirrah,  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

The  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing.—!  Peter, 
iii.  20. 

3.  Make  one's  self  ready  ;  put  one's  self  in  a 
state  of  expectation. 

Prepare,  s.  Preparation ;  previous  mea- 
sures. Hare. 

In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

Sluxkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  1. 

Prepared,  part.  adj.  Made  ready  :  (?  by 
being  pre-pared,  i.e.  pared  sharp  before- 
hand, if  so  the  meaning  is  equivocal,  giving 
a  play  on  the  word). 

Vanish  !  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph  !  .  . .  Let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

Preparedly,  adv.    In  a  prepared  manner ; 
by  proper  precedent  measures. 
She  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forced  to. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  1. 
Preparedness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Prepared;  state  or  act  of  being  pre- 
pared. 

Though  abstinence  from  sin  cannot  of  itself  take 
away  the  power  of  it,  yet  it  will  put  the  heart  in  a 
good  preparedness  for  grace  to  take  it  away. — 
South,  Sermons,  vi.  451. 

He  that  waits  for  the  fall  of  some  preferment, 
puts  himself  in  a  present  preparedness. — Ibid.  vii. 
329. 

Preparement.  s.    Preparation.  Mare. 

The  soldier  that  dares  not  fight  affords  the  enemy 

too  much  advantage  for  his  preparement. — Felltham, 

Resolves.   (Ord  MS.) 
Preparer,  s. 

1.  One  -who  prepares;  one  who  previously 
fits. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her 
mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to 
visit  her. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  That  which  fits  for  anything. 

Codded  grains  are  an  improver  of  land,  and  pre- 
parer of  it  for  other  crops. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Prepay,  v.  a.    Pay  beforehand. 

All  letters  and  packets  exceeding  the  weight  of 
one  ounce  to  be  prepaid,  and  delivered  in  at  the 
window ;  if  not  so  prepaid  and  delivered,  to  be 
charged  double  postage.  All  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce,  provided  the  postage  be  prepaid,  to 
be  charged  one  penny.— Treasury  Minute,  Nov.  12, 
1S39.    (Ord  MS.J 

Prepayment,  s.  Payment  beforehand,  in 
advance. 

Prepense,  v.  a.  Weigh  or  consider  before- 
hand. Hare. 

All  these  things  prepensed  and  gathered  together 
seriously,  and  after  a  due  examination, . . .  imme- 
diately commeth  the  authoritie  of  election. — Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Govemour,  fol.76.  b. 

Prepense,  v.  n.    Deliberate  beforehand. 

And  ever  in  your  noble  heart  prepense, 
That  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  is  lesse 
Than  vertue's  might  and  value's  confidence. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  11, 14. 
Prepense,    adj.      [Lat.  pensus  =  weighed, 
pass.  part,  oipendo  =  weigh.]  Forethought ; 
preconceived  ;  contrived  beforehand  :  (as, 
malice  prepense  or  malice  aforethought). 

Prepollence.  s.  [Lat.  polleo  =  I  am  able, 
I  am  competent,  I  avail ;  pres.  part,  pollens, 
-entis.]  Prevalence. 

Those  who  hold  this  uncomfortable  and  gloomy 
opinion,  would  do  well  to  consider  what  such  men 
as  Cudworth,  archbishop  King,  Hutcheson,  and 
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Palguy,  have  so  strongly  urged  in  confutation  of 
this  opinion  of  the  prepollence  of  evil  in  the  world. 
—  Warton,  Note  on  Bryden' s  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal. 

Prepollency.  s.    Prepollent  character. 

Sometimes  in  a  more  refined  and  highly  philoso- 
phick  sense,  Osiris  is  the  whole  active  force  cf  the 
universe,  considered  as  having  a  prepollency  of  good 
in  its  effects. — Coventry ,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  iii. 

In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps  the  assertion 
may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the 
prepollency  of  good  over  evil,  of  health,  for  example, 
and  ease,  over  pain  and  distress,  is  evinced  by  the 
very  notice  which  calamities  excite. — Paley,  Natural 
Theology.   (Ord  MS.) 

Prepollent.  adj.  [Lat.  pollens,  -ends,  pres. 
part,  of  polleo  =  I  am  capable.]  Prevalent ; 
predominant. 

The  ends  of  self-preservation,  or  of  prepollent 
utility. — Bishop  Hurd,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  315. 

For  positive  levity,  'till  I  see  it  better  proved  than 
it  hath  hitherto  been,  Iallowno  such  thing  implanted 
in  sublunary  bodies ;  the  preepollent  gravity  of  some, 
sufficing  to  give  others  a  comparative  or  respective 
lightness.—  Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  146.    (Ord  MS.) 

Our  folly  is  often  accompanied  with  pity  enough 
to  make  the  persecutor  uneasy,  in  what,  for  prepol- 
lent reasons,  he  chooses. — Hutchinson,  On  Beauty 
and  Virtue,  p.  243.   (Ord  MS.) 

Preponder.  ».  a.    Outweigh.  Rare. 

Though  pillars  by  channelling  be  seemingly  in- 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  arc  truly  weakened ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  slender,  but 
the  more  corpulent,  unless  apparencies  preponder 
truths.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Preponderance,  s.  State  of  outweighing ; 
superiority  of  weight. 

Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 
used,  to  the  sides  whereof  this  fish  remora  fastening, 
might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  preponderance  on 
either  side  will  do,  and  so  retard  its  course.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Preponderancy.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

As  to  an  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 
comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  pre- 
ponderancy is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

The  mind  should  examine  all  the  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, and,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject 
or  receive  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy  of 
the  greater  grounds  of  probability.— Locke. 
Preponderant,  adj.  Outweighing. 

The  preponderant  scale  must  determine. — Reid. 

Put  where  the  characters  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  sufficiently  to  designate 
the  Kind,  are  too  numerous  to  lie  all  signified  in  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  and  where  no  one  of  them 
is  of  such  preponderant  importance  as  to  justify  its 
being  singled  out  to  be  so  indicated,  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  a  subsidiary  resource.  —  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  §  5. 

Preponderate,  v.  a.  [Lat. ponder atus,  pasi. 
part,  of  pondero  =  I  weigh  ;  pres.  part,  pon- 
deran s,  -antis  ;  pondus,  ponderis  =  weight; 
ponderatio,  -onis.~] 

1.  Outweigh  ;  overpower  by  weight. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  balance,  will  preponderate  greater 
magnitudes — Glanville. 

The  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 
the  scale  with  it,  preponderates  substantial  bless- 
ings.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Overpower  by  stronger  influence. 

Of  such  an  infinite  value  and  worth  was  Christ's 
sacrifice,  that  it  not  only  countervailed  for  the  pu- 
nishment due  for  our  sin,  but  did  absolutely  pre- 
ponderate  it. — Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

Preponderate,  v.  n. 

1.  Exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest  side 
will  not  preponderate. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Unless  the  very  mathematical  center  of  gravity  of 
every  system  be  fixed  in  the  very  mathematical  center 
of  the  attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they  cannot 
be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must  prepon- 
derate some  way  or  other.— Bentley. 

2.  Exceed  in  influence  or  power  analogous  to 
weight. 

In  matters  of  probability,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
we  have  all  particulars  before  us,  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  behind,  which  may  outweigh  all  that  at 
present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us — Locke. 

The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  bitterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found 
some  consolation  in  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman 
Catholics. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Preponderation.  s.  Act  or  state  of  out- 
weighing anything. 

In  matters  which  require  present  practice,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  prepondera- 
tion of  probable  reasons.—  Watts,  Logick. 
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Preport.  v.  a.    Presage.  Rare. 

Pyraustse  gamlos  gaudium:  your  inconstant  joy 
preports  annoy. —  Withal,  Dictimiarie,  p.  575 :  1G34. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Prepose.  v.  a.    Put  before. 

I  did  deem  it  most  convenient  to  prepose  mine 
epistle,  only  to  beseech  you  to  account  of  the  poems 
as  toys. —  fr.  Percy ,  Sonnets,  preface  :  1594. 

It  is  a  word  often  read  preposed  before  other 
words. — Bedwell,  Arabic  Trudgman,  p.  90:  151.".. 
Preposition,   s.     In   Grammar.  Particle 
governing  a  case:  (see  also  under  Post- 
position). 

A  preposition  signifies  some  relation  which  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word  following  it  has  to  some- 
thing going  before  in  the  discourse ;  as,  Caesar 
came  to  Rome. — Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 
Prepositor.   s.     Scholar  appointed  by  the 
master  to  overlook  the  rest :  (generally 
sounded  as  a  trisyllable,  i.e.  Prepostor). 

Prepositure.  s.  Provostship. 

The  king  gave  him  moreover  a  prebend  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  Hastings  ;  . . .  and  the  prepositure 
of  Wells,  with  the  prebend  annexed. — Bishop  Lou  th, 
Life  of  Wykeham,  §  1. 

Prepossess,  v.  a. 

1.  Preoccupy  ;  take  previous  possession  of. 

[At]  the  dear  Cross's  foot,  she  made  account 
To  pour  her  vows ;  but  there  before  her  was 
A  youthful  man,  who  prepossess'd  her  room. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  p.  281. 

2.  Fill  with  an  opinion  unexamined ;  preju- 
dice.   (The  remarks  under  Prejudge  are 
those  of  the  previous  editions ;  the  question  ! 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  prejudice  in 
a  good,  and  prepossessed  in  a  bad,  sense . 
being  either  overlooked  or  ignored.  As 
far  as  authorities  go,  it  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative  ;  the  use  of  either  word,  indif-  j 
ferently,  being  evident.    To  the  present 
editor  this  is  a  matter  of  surprise  rather 
than  approval.    To  him  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a  person,  and  a  prepossession 
against  one,  have  always  sounded  bad.  He 
knows,  too,  that  they  have  done  so  to  others. 
The  application  of  the  participle  gives  us 
the  best  argument  against  this  usage.  Pre- 
judiced and  prepossessing  have  each  but 
one  import ;   a  prejudiced  view  is  never , 
good;  a  prepossessing  aspect  never  a  bad 
one.   In  the  extract  from  Bell,  under  Pre-  j 
possession,  each  word  is  used  without 
a  preposition.) 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  salivat- 
ing.—  Wiseman. 

1  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  vindicate  my 
character ;  but  in  this  supposition  I  reckoned  with- 
out my  host,  for  Lavement  took  care  to  be  before- 
band  with  me ;  and  when  I  attempted  to  explain 
the  whole  affair  to  the  schoolmaster,  I  found  him  so 
prepossessed  against  me,  that  he  would  scarce  hear 
me  to  an  end. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxi. 

These  singular  regulations  did  not  prepossess  the 
ship's  company  in  his  favour :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  scandal  an  opportunity  to  be  very  busy  with 
His  character,  and  accuse  him  of  maintaining  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  surgeon  not  fit  to  be  named. — 
Ibid.  ch.  xxxv. 

1  will  not  ask  you  as  it  is :  seeing  that  you  have 
been  prepossessed  and  set  against  me  in  another 
quarter. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  liii. 
Prepossessing,   part.   adj.       Raising  an 
opinion  (generally  favourable)  beforehand. 

Her  face  might  not  have  satisfied  the  critical  eye 
of  an  artist — it  was  not  without  defects  in  regu- 
larity ;  but  its  expression  was  eminently  gentle  and 
prepossessing ;  and  there  were  few  who  would  not 
have  exclaimed, '  What  a  lovely  countenance ! '  The 
mildness  of  her  brow  was  touched  with  melancholy 
—her  childhood  had  left  its  traces  on  her  youth. 
Her  step  was  slow,  and  her  manner  shy,  subdued, 
and  timid. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Xovel,  b.  ix.  ch.  vi. 
Prepossession.  S. 

1.  Preoccupation;  first  possession. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  man  to  give  piety  the  prepossession,  before 
other  competitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him; 
and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and  then  in 
bliss. — Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

2.  Prejudice  ;  preconceived  opinion. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 
under  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  educa- 
tion, been  abused  into  such  idolatrous  superstitions, 
it  might  have  been  pitied,  but  not  so  much  won- 
dered at. — South,  Sermons. 
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With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  reflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

I  am  delighted  to  think,  Walter,  that  you  seem 
entirely  to  have  overcome  the  unfavourable  prepos- 
session which  at  first  you  testified  towards  our  ex- 
cellent neighbour. — Lord  Lytton,  Eugene  Aram, 
b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  divest  our  minds  as  well  of 
the  prepossessions  of  the  naturalists,  as  of  the  pre- 
judice of  the  agriculturist ;  for  we  shall  probably 
find,  as  in  most  other  cases,  that  the  truth  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.— Bell,  British  Quadru- 
peds, The  Mole. 

Prepossessor.  s.    One  who  possesses  before 
another.  Rare. 

They  signify  only  a  bare  prepossessor,  one  that 
possessed  the  land  before  the  present  possessor. — 
Brady,  Glossary. 

Preposterate.  v.  a.    Turn  the  wrong  way. 
Rare. 

I  never  saw  thinge  done  by  you,  which  preposte- 
rated  or  perverted  the  good  judgment  that  all  the 
world  esteemeth  to  shine  in  you. — Painter,  Palace 
of  Pleasure,  vol.  ii.  s.  7,  b.  (Xares  by  H.and  W.) 

Preposterous,  adj.  [Lat.  praposterus."] 

1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  prepos- 
terous, because  I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  which  was  first  in  order  of  nature. —  Wood- 
ward, Essay  toicards  a  Xatural  History  of  t/ie 
Earth. 

2.  Wrong  :  absurd  ;  perverted. 

Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the  whole 
government,  publick  and  private,  is  in  the  hands  of 
women  :  is  not  such  a  preposterous  government 
against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to  rule 
over  men,  and  in  itself  void  ? — Bacon. 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  I  first 
Received  a  being ;  'tis  a  preposterous  gift ; 
An  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts, 
And  blushes  to  behold  herself  so  cruel. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 

Such  is  the  world's  preposterous  fate ; 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love,  though  immortal,  doth  create. 

Id.,  Friendship  and  Single  Life  against 
Love  and  Marriage. 

The  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  contri- 
bution, affording  their  preposterous  charity  to  make 
them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  confessors 
or  martyrs. — Bishop  Fell. 

By  this  distribution  of  matter  continual  provision 
is  everywhere  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies,  quite 
contrary  to  the  preposterous  reasonings  of  those 
men  wlio  expected  so  diirerent  a  result. — Wood- 
ward, Essay  towards  a  Xatural  History  of  the 
Earth. 

•3.  Applied  to  persons.  Foolish  ;  absurd. 
Preposterous  ass !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

Preposterously,  adv.     In  a  preposterous 
manner. 

1.  In  a  wrong  situation  ;  absurdly. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befall  preposterously. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Xight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
Upon  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have  its 
lungs  where  another  hath  its  liver,  and  all  the  other 
members  preposterously  placed ;  there  could  not  be 
a  like  configuration  of  parts  in  any  two  individuals. 
— Bentley,  Sermons. 

'2.  Wrongside  upwards.  Rare. 

He  groaned,  tumbled  to  th'  earth,  and  stayed 
A  mighty  while  preposterously. 

Chapman,  1'ranslation  of  the  Hiad,  v.  534. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Preposterousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by   Preposterous;   absurdity;  wrong 
order  or  method. 

'Tis  the  saucy  sen-ant  that  causes  the  lord  to 
shrink  his  descending  favours.  Of  the  two,  pride  is 
more  tolerable  in  a  master.  The  other  is  a  preposte- 
rousness, which  Solomon  saw  the  earth  did  groan 
for. — Felltham,  Resolves,  i.  7. 

Prepotency,  s.    Superior  power ;  predomi- 
nance. 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the 
right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in 
nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prepotent,  adj.  [Lat. potens,  -entis  =  power- 
ful.]   Mighty;  very  powerful. 

Here  is  no  grace  so  prepotent  but  it  may  be  dis- 
obeyed.— Plaifere,  Appeal  to  the  Gospel,  ch.  xiv. 
Preproperous.  adj.   [Lat.  properus  =  hasty.] 
Overhasty.  Rare. 

Administering  preposterous  and  preproperous 
justice. — Ray,  Proverbs,  under  Devonshire. 
Q  Q  2 
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Prepuce,  s.  [Fr.  prepuce  ;  Lat.  prepputium.'] 
Fold  of  skin  covering  the  glans  ;  foreskin. 
The  prepuce  was  much  inflamed  and  swelled.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Preputial,  adj.   Connected  with,  constituted 
by,  the  prepuce. 

Have  stuft  thy  massy  and  voluminous  head 
With  mountains,  abbies.  churches,  synagogues, 
Preputial  offals,  and  Dutch  dialogues. 

Bishop  Corbet,  To  Thomas  Coryatt.  (Rich.) 
Preregnant.  adj.     Reigning  before,  i.e.  as 
a  predecessor  on  the  throne,  to  anyone :  (in 
the  extract  used  as  a  substantive).  Rare. 
Edward,  king  Harold's  preregnant, 
Of  the  same  change  foretold. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  c.  xxii.  (Rich.) 
Prerept.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcereptus,  pass.  part,  of 
prceripio  ;  from  rapio,  raptus  =  seize.]  An- 
ticipate in  seizing.  Rare. 

In  vayne  wept  Esau  after  Jacob  had  prerept  him 
his  blessvnge.  —  Joye,  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 
(Rich.) 

Prerequire.  v.  a.    Demand  previously. 

Some  primary  literal  signification  is  prerequired 
to  that  other  of  figurative. — Hammond. 

Prerequisite,  adj.    Previously  necessary. 

The  conformation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only 
unto  the  prerequisite  and  previous  conditions  of 
birth,  but  also  unto  the  parturition.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Before  the  existence  of  compounded  body,  there 
must  be  a  pre-existence  of  active  principles,  neces- 
sarily prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles  of 
bodies.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prerequisite,  s.    Something  necessary,  or 
required,  as  a  preliminary  to  anything. 

How  much  more  justly  may  I  challenge  that  pri- 
vilege to  do  it,  with  the  same  prerequisites!  — 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  preface. 
Preresolve.  v.  a.    Resolve  beforehand. 

I  am  confident  you  are  herein  preresolved,  as  I 
wish. — Sir  E.  Dering,  Speeches,  p.  143. 
Prerogative,  s.  [Lat. prcerogativa,  the  femi- 
nine of  pr&rogativus,  applied  to  the  word 
curia,  or  centuria,  as  the  name  for  that 
division  of  the  voters  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  first  gave  (rogo  =  ask,  tender)  its 
vote.  Hence,  it  is  originally  an  adjective 
rather  than  a  substantive.  In  English,  the 
substantive  which  we  most  commonly  sup- 
pose to  be  the  one  which  is  understood,  is 
some  word  signifying  right  (jus,  which  is 
neuter),  power  (potestas,  which  is  femi- 
nine), or  the  like.]  Exclusive  or  peculiar 
right  or  privilege. 

My  daughters  and  the  fair  Parthenia  might  far 
better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogative.— Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.         Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

How  could  communities . . . 
The  primogenitive,  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place? 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

The  great  Caliph  hath  an  old  prerogative  in  the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.— 
Knollet:.  History  of  the  Turks. 

They  are  the  best  laws,  by  which  the  king  hath 
the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best  li- 
berty.— Bacon. 

Had  any  of  these  second  causes  despoiled  God  of 
his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  constrained  the 
mind  and  will  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any  celes- 
tial inforcementsr— Sir  W.Raleigh. 

The  house  of  commons  to  these  their  prerogatives 
over  the  lords,  sent  an  ordt  r  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  executed  that 
very  day.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  under- 
standing, when  it  has  distinguished  any  ideas,  to  as 
to  perceive  them  to  be  different,  to  consider  in  what 
circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared. — 
Locke. 

I  will  not  consider  only  the  prerogatives  of  man 
above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which 
nature  hath  conferred  on  his  body  in  common  with 
them.  —  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

As  there  was  to  be  a  king,  and  as  no  new  king 
could  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  regal 
title  to  Charles.  Only  one  course,  therefore,  was 
left :  and  that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from  the 
regal  prerogatives.— Mataulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  i. 

The  king  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Halifax  au- 
59.) 
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swercd  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  re- 
quired. '  Your  majesty,' he  said,  'must  not  expect 
that  those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will 
consent  to  any  terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at 
the  mercy  of  the  prerogative.'— Macaulay,  History 
of  England,  ch.  ix. 

In  the  heat  of  that  great  strife,  the  king,  in  the 
second  hazardous  exercise  of  his  'prerogative,  en- 
trusted the  perilous  command  to  Pitt.— B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

The  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  at  a 
period  when  government  by  prerogative  had  re- 
cently been  subverted,  and  popular  rights  and  li- 
berties enlarged,  attests  the  vital  power  of  the 
monarchy—  T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ch.  i. 

The  Prerogative  Court,  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  was  the  archbishop's  court  as  opposed 
to  the  bishop's ;  and  it  was  resorted  to  when 
the  deceased  having  had  property  in  two 
different  dioceses,  the  prerogative  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province  determined  the 
resort  to  a  third  court. 
Prerogative,  v.  a.  Endow  with  a  preroga- 
tive. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base  j' 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

If  there  be  any  infelicity  attends  us,  'tis  that  we 
are  deprived  the  honour  of  your  company,  which 
wheresoever  it  bestows  itself,  can  both  civilize  and 
sanctifie;  so  as  prerogatived  at  once  to  create  both 
a  city  and  church.— Felltham,  Letters.  (Ord  MS.) 
Presage,  s.    [accented  by  Johnson  on  the 
last,  by  Todd  on  the  first,  syllable.  The 
true  justification  of  Todd's  correction  is 
the  existence  of  the  verb  presage. — Fr.  ; 
Lat.  presagium.}    Prognostic  ;  piesension 
of  futurity. 

And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets. 
Ours  joy  fill'd,  and  shout, 
Presage  of  victory.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  200. 

1  . . .  lend  tliem  oft  my  aid, 
Oft  my  advice  by  presages  and  signs. 

Id.,  Paradise  Regained, i.  393. 
If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1387. 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  v. 
Dreams  have  generally  been  considered  by  au- 
thors only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, or  as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen.— Ad- 
dison. 

Presage,  v.  a.  [fr.presager;  'Ln.t.prcesagio.'] 

1.  Forebode;  foreknow;  foretell;  prophesy. 

Yet  I  advise  all  persons  (as  neere  as  they  can)  by 
all  meanes  and  on  all  occasions,  to  presage  unto 
themselves  the  good  they  can ;  and  in  giving  names 
to  terrestrial  workes  (especially  to  ships),  not  to 
give  such  as  merely  represent  the  celestial  charac- 
ter..— Observations  of  Sir  It.  Hawkins,  p.  9. 

What  power  of  mind 
Foreseeing,  or  presaging  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear'd 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  626. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors.— Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

Wish'd  freedom,  I  presage  you  soon  will  find, 
If  Heav'n  be  just,  and  if  to  virtue  kind. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  iii.  1. 

With  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 
That  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage, 
O/ heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage, 
The  Sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on  high 
The  moon  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky. 

Dryden,  1'ranslation  of  the  Georyics,  i.  4S3. 

2.  Foretoken ;  foreshow. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 
Dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
P'  -saging.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  611. 

Lhat  cloud,  that  hangs  upon  thy  brow,  presages 
A  greater  storm  than  all  the  Turkish  power 
tan  throw  upon  us.  Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  presage 
The  crown  should  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage. 

Waller. 

Presageful.  adj.    Foreboding;  full  of  pre- 
sage. 

The  brawling  brook, 
And  cave  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
ltesounding  long  in  listening  Fancy's  ears. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 
Garrets  him,  and  squalid  walls,  await, 
Unless,  presageful,  from  this  friendly  strain 
He  glean  advice,  and  shun  the  scribbler's  doom. 

Shenstene,  Economy,  pt.  ii. 
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Presagement.  s. 

1.  Forebodement ;  presension. 

I  have  spent  much  enquiry  whether  he  had  any 
ominous  presagement  before  his  end. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton. 

2.  Foretoken. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing 
can  be  naturally  feared.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

Presager.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  presages  ; 
teller ;  foreshower. 

O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 

Shakespear,  Sonnets,  xxiii. 
Presaging,  verhal  abs.  Foreshowing. 
Henry's  late  presaging  prophesy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  6. 

Presagy.  s.  Presage. 

Think  thou  this  is  a  presagie  of  God's  fearce  wrath 
to  thee, 

If  that  thou  cleave  not  to  his  word  and  eke  repentant 
be?  Stubbes,  Two  Examples  :  15S1. 

(Nares  by  U.  and  W.) 
Presbyter,   s.     [Lat.  ;    Gr.  TrpiofivTtpoc  = 
elder  ;  Trptafivg  =  old  ;  irptafivraroc  =  eldest : 
so  that  the  two  words  translate  each 
other.] 

1.  Priest. 

Presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their 
churches,  might  be  said  to  preach  by  those  deputies 
who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  homilies.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  cannot  delegate  the  episcopal  power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  presbyters,  without  giving  them 
episcopal  consecration. — Leslie. 

Origen  afterwards  removed  to  Palestine,  and  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  own  bishop  for  being 
there  ordained  a  presbyter.— Sharpe,  History  of 
Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 

The  main  object  was,  to  raise  up  presbyters,  and 
to  destroy  bishops.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

2.  Presbyterian. 

And  presbyters  have  their  jackpuddings  too. 

Butler. 

Presbyteress.  s.   Female  presbyter.  Hare. 

Some  of  these  were  presbyteresses  as  they  pleased 
the  spiritual  fathers. — Bale,  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 
(Rich.) 

Presbyterial.  adj.  Presbyterian  :  (the  latter 
the  commoner  word). 

Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and 
so  unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  presby- 
terial determinations  't—Holyday. 

Presbyterian,  adj.  Consisting  of,  consti- 
tuted by,  presbyters. 

Chiefly  was  urged  the  abolition  of  episcopal,  and 
the  establishing  of  presbyterian  government.  — 
Eikon  Basilike. 

Presbyterian,  s.  Supporter  of  a  presbyte- 
rian, as  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  system 
of  church  government ;  abettor  of  presby- 
tery. 

One  of  the  more  rigid  prcsbyterians.— Swift. 
Presbyterianism.  s.    Principles  and  disci- 
pline of  presbyterians. 

The  Tories  tell  us  that  the  Whig  scheme  would 
end  in  presbyterianism  and  a  commonwealth. 
Addison,  Freeholder,  no.  54. 

The  result  was.  that,  in  1592,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  which  subverted  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  established  presbyterianism;  a  scheme 
based  on  the  idea  of  equality,  and,  therefore,  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  Church.— Buckle,  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Presbyterite.  s.     Presbytery,  in  its  first 

sense. 

Either  Christ  made  the  seventy-two  to  be  presby 
ters,  and  in  them  instituted  the  distinct  order  of 
presbyterite,  as  the  ancient  church  alwayes  did  be- 
lieve, or  else  he  gave  no  distinct  commission  for  any 
such  distinct  order.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Episcopacy 
Asserted,  ix.  1.   (Ord  MS.) 

Presbytery,  s. 

1.  Body  of  elders,  whether  priests  or  laymen 
Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  .England.— Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbytery ,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

Could  a  feeble  presbytery,  though  perchance  swel- 
ling enough,  correct  a  wealthy, a  potent  offender?— 
Holyday. 
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2.  Presbyterianism. 

I  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that  the  lady  before 
described  was  Popery,  or  that  she  I  am  now  going 
to  describe  is  Presbytery.  . . .  On  the  left-hand,  as  I 
told  you,  appeared  Presbytery. — Tatler,  no.  257. 

Not  that  I  think  presbytery  so  corrupt  a  system 
of  Christian  religion  as  popery. — Swift,  Preface  to 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction.    (Ord  MS.) 

The  most  important  of  the  literary  productions 
which  are  admitted  to  be  wholly  Charles's  [I.]  own, 
are  his  papers  in  the  controversy  which  he  carried 
on  at  Newcastle  in  June  and  July,  1646,  with  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  the  Scotch  clergyman,  on  the 
question  between  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and 
those  on  the  same  subject  in  his  controversy  with 
the  parliamentary  divines  at  Newport  in  October, 
1618.  These  papers  show  considerable  clearness  of 
thinking  and  logical  or  argumentative  talent ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  written  with  any 
force  or  elegance. — Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

3.  In  Architecture.  Space  between  the  altar 
and  the  easternmost  stalls  of  the  choir 
answering  to  the  Solia  in  the  ancient  basi- 
licas. 

Presbytery,  the  part  of  a  church  in  which  the 
high  altar  is  placed,  .  . .  forms  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  choir,  above  which  it  is  raised  by  several 
steps,  and  is  occupied  exclusively  by  those  who  mi- 
nister in  the  services  of  the  altar;  and  its  western 
boundary  is  the  end  of  the  stalls  or  choir  proper. 
But  as  the  word  choir  is  often  used  as  a  general 
term,  including  both  the  stall  or  proper  choir  and 
the  presbytery,  ambiguities  often  arise. — Glossary 
of  Architecture. 

Prescience,  s.  Foreknowledge;  knowledge 
of  future  things. 

They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Forestall  our  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand.  - 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  considered  in  order 
and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  goeth  before  providence;  for  God  fore- 
knew all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  be- 
fore they  had  being  to  bo  cared  for;  and  prescience 
is  no  other  than  an  infallible  foreknowledge.— Sir 
W.  Raleigh. 

God's  prescience  .  .  .  being  but  the  seeing  every 
thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is,  .  .  .  can  neither  work 
any  change  in  the  object,  by  thus  seeing  it,  nor  itself 
be  deceived  in  what  it  sees. — Hammond. 

If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  events  imply  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  it  may  be  struck  out  of  the 
omnisciency  of  God,  and  leave  no  blemish  behind. — 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, God's  prescience  is  certain. — South,  Sermons. 

His  prescience  makes  not,  but  supposes  things; 
Infers  necessity  to  be,  not  brings. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iv.  1. 
Prescient,  adj.  [Lat.  praiseiens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  prcescio  =  I  foreknow;  scientia  = 
knowledge.]    "With  foreknowledge  ;  pro- 
phetic. 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had 
shewed  himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of 
this  event. — Bacon. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  99. 

Or  like  the  anagallis,  prescient  flower, 
Closes  its  petals  to  th'  approaching  shower. 

Canning,  New  Morality. 

When  the  news  had  arrived  in  the  morning  at 
Mowbray,  that  the  messengers  of  the  bishop  had 
met  with  a  somewhat  queer  reception  at  the  Mowe- 
dale  works,  Gerard,  prescient  that  some  trouble 
might  in  consequence  occur  there,  determined  to 
repair  at  once  to  the  residence  of  his  late  employer. 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  xi. 
Prescind,   v.   a.      [Lat.  prcescindo,  from 
scindo  =  I  cut ;  pres.  part.  scinde?is,  -entis.~\ 
Cut  off ;  abstract. 

Our  next  enquiry  is,  What  this  God  the  Son  did 
suft'er  as  the  Son  of  man  ;  not  in  the  latitude  of  all 
his  sufferings,  but  so  far  as  they  are  comprehended 
in  this  article,  [Suffered :]  which  first  prescindelh 
all  the  antecedent  part  by  the  expression  of  time 
'  under  Pontius  Pilate.' — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed,  art.  iv. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind 
from,  but  positively  deny,  such  a  special  depend- 
ence.— Norris. 

Not  an  abstract  idea  compounded  of  inconsist- 
encies, and  prescinded  from  all  real  things. — Bishop 
Berkeley,  Siris,  §  323. 
Prescindent.  adj.    Abstracting.  Hare. 

We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a  re- 
ward, which  nobody  who  knows  the  prescindent 
faculties  of  the  soul,  can  deny. — Cheyne,  Philoso- 
phical Principles. 
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Prescious.  adj.  [Lat.  prcescius.']  Having 
foreknowledge. 

Bellarmine  among  the  rest  can  brand  him  as  a 
friend  to  Arianism,  and  a  patron  of  that  anabap- 
tistical  fancy  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war;  which 
yet  himself,  as  prescious  of  so  unjust  an  imputation, 
prevents  and  confutes  in  an  epistle  to  Paulus 
Voltzius.— Bishop  Hall,  Peacemaker,  §  12. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  dear  partner  of  my  bed, 
"Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  tied ; 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  xi.  240. 

Prescribe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcescribo,  from 
scribo  =  I  write ;  pass.  part,  scriptus ;  pre- 
scription -onis.~\ 

1.  Set  down  authoritatively  ;  order;  direct. 

Doth  the  strength  of  some  negative  arguments 
prove  this  kind  of  negative  argument  strong,  by 
force  whereof  all  things  are  denied  which  Scripture 
affirmeth  not,  or  all  things,  which  Scripture  pre- 
scribeth  not,  condemned? — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  prescribed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  657. 
There's  joy,  when  to  wild  wild  you  laws  prescribe, 
"When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  bribe. 

Dryden. 

When  parents'  loves  are  ordered  by  a  son, 
Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run. 

Id.,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

By  a  short  account  of  the  pressing  obligations 
which  lie  on  the  magistrate,  1  shall  not  so  much 
prescribe  directions  for  thB  future,  as  praise  what  is 
past. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Direct  medically. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by 
correction  ;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more 
an  enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies.  — 
Dryden. 

The  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain, 
Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain, 
As  none  but  Caesar  could  sustain. 

Id.,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  173. 

Should  any  man  argue,  that  a  physician  under- 
stands his  own  art  best,  and  therefore,  although  he 
should  prescribe  poison  to  all  his  patients,  he  can- 
not be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable  only  to 
God—  Swift. 
Prescribe,  v.  n. 

1.  Influence  by  long  custom. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school,  where  being  seasoned  with  minor  sentences, 
they  prescribe  upon  our  riper  years,  and  never  are 
worn  out  but  with  our  memories.— (Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Influence  arbitrarily ;  give  law. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions,  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judge- 
ments.— Locke. 

3.  Form  a  custom  which  has  the  force  of 
law. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe 
or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  years 
of  exemption.—  A  rbuthnot. 

4.  Write  medicinal  directions  and  forms  of 
medicine. 

Garth,  generous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John  Dryden. 
Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctors'  part. 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  108. 
Prescriber.  s.     One  wTho  prescribes ;  one 
who  gives  any  rules  or  directions. 

The  sun  can  neither  do  nor  work  any  thing,  but 
as  God,  the  prescriber  of  order,  hath  appointed  him. 
—  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  185  :  1622. 

None  of  these  great  prescribers  do  ever  fail  pro- 
viding themselves,  and  their  notions,  with  a  num- 
ber of  implicit  disciples. — Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Prescript,  adj.  Directed  ;  accurately  laid 
down  in  a  precept. 

Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do  not 
judge  unlawful ;  as  they  plainly  confess  both  in 
matter  of  prescript  attire,  and  of  rites  appertaining 
to  burial. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Prescript,  s. 

1 .  Direction  ;  precept ;  model  prescribed. 

We  Christians,  by  the  tenour  and  prescript  of  our 
religion,  expect  the  hope  of  righteousness. — Chilling- 
worth,  Sermons,  serm.  viii. 

With  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

He  came  with  swift  descent 
Unto  the  place  where  his  prescript  did  shew. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 
By  his  prescript,  a  sanctuary  is  framed 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  249. 
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2.  Medical  order. 

Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto 
any  prescript,  as  when  his  physicians  required  him 
to  eat  suppers. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Prescription,  s. 

1.  Rules  produced  and  authorized,  title  ac- 
quired, by  long  custom  ;  custom  continued 
till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

Use  also  such  as  have  been  lucky  and  prevailed 
before  in  things  wherein  you  have  employed  them  ; 
for  that  breeds  confidence,  and  they  will  strive  to 
maintain  their  prescription.  —  Bacon,  Essays,  Of 
Negociating. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart  where  long  pos- 
session begins  to  plead  prescription. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 

Dryden,  Prologue,  T o  the  University  of 
Oxford,  1681. 
The  Lucqucse  plead  prescription,  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers.— Addison. 

2.  Medical  receipt. 

My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects  ;  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty. 

Shakcspear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 
prescriptions,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by  moxa. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Appointment. 

God  detested  them  ;  much  more  the  wanton  rites 
of  your  prescription.  —  Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Romysshe  Foxe,  fol.7S.  b. :  1548, 

Who  vainly  brake  the  covenant  of  their  God, 
Nor  in  the  ways  of  his  prescription  trod. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  lxxviii. 

If  the  words  be  as  determinate  and  express  as  the 
example  and  prescription  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient. 
— Bishop  Bramhall,  Church  of  England  Defended, 
p.  229. 

Prescriptive,  adj.  Pleading  the  continuance 
and  authority  of  custom. 

Instead  of  being  terrified  by  the  conceit  of  a  pre- 
scriptive right  in  our  sovereigns  to  tyrannize  over 
the  subject,  1  am  ready  to  think  the  contrary  so 
evident  from  the  constant  course  of  our  history, 
that  the  simplest  of  the  people  are  in  no  hazard  of 
falling  into  the  delusion. — Bishop  Hurd. 

Preseance.  s.  [Fr.  seance  =  sitting,  seat.] 
Priority  of  place  in  sitting.  Hare. 

The  ghests,  though  rude  in  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  judgement  in  precedence 
and  preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilest  gentry. 
— Careiv,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Presence.  s.    [Fr.  ;  Lat.  pr<Bsentia.~\ 

1.  State  of  being  present;  contrary  to  ab- 
sence. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and.his  loyal  friends, 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 

We  have  always  the  same  natures,  and  are  every 
where  the  servants  of  the  same  God,  as  every  place 
is  equally  full  of  his  presence,  and  every  thing  is 
equally  his  gift. — La  w. 

2.  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  person- 
age. 

The  shepherd  Dorus  answered  with  such  a  trem- 
bling voice  and  abashed  countenance,  and  often- 
times so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was  some  sport 
to  the  young  ladies,  thinking  it  want  of  education 
which  made  him  so  discountenanced  with  unwonted 
presence. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear!  Daniel. 

3.  State  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer- Nig /it's  Dream,  i.  1. 

Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  9. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repute 
of  my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections 
into  such  discerning  presences. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Not  awed  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden. 
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4.  Number  assembled  before  a  great  person. 

No  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  ii.  1. 
Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain, 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

5.  Port ;  air  ;  mien  ;  demeanour. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  aspect,  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect.— Bacon,  Essays, 
Of  Beauty. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives  a 
force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince  by  look  and 
posture. — Collier. 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes  ! 

Smith. 

6.  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself  to 
his  court. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 
And  to  the  presence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.  Spenser. 

An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  1. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  passing  through  the 
presence  in  the  court  of  France,  and  espying  Char- 
tier,  a  famous  poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  fast 
asleep,  openly  kissing  him,  said,  We  must  honour 
with  our  kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many 
sweet  verses  have  proceeded. — Peacham. 

7.  Person  of  a  superior. 

To  whom  the  sovran  presence  thus  reply'd: 
'  Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey 
Before  his  voice  ? '      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  %.  Hi. 
Presence  of  mind.  Readiness  at  need;  quick- 
ness at  expedients. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding  and 
ready  presence  of  mind. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recall'd,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  from  presence  of  the  mind ; 
Courage  our  greatest  failings  does  supply.  Waller. 

The  postilion  and  Jonas  had  now  leisure  to  look 
at  each  other,  which  they  had  not  had  yet.  '  Pre- 
sence of  mind,  presence  of  mind!'  cried  Jonas, 
throwing  up  his  hands  wildly.  '  What  would  you 
have  done  without  me  ! ' — '  The  other  gentleman 
would  have  done  badly  without  me,'  returned  the 
man,  shaking  his  head.  'You  should  have  moved 
him  first.  I  gave  him  up  for  dead.' — '  Presence  of 
mind,  you  croaker,  presence  of  mind ! '  cried  Jonas, 
with  a  harsh  loud  laugh. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit,  ch.xlii. 

Presence-cnamber.  s.    Chamber  in  which 
a  great  person  receives  company. 
Kneller,  with  silence  and  surprise, 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
And  awed  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand. 

Addison,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on 
Picture  of  the  King. 
Presence-room.  s.  Presence-chamber. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, 
the  mind's  presence-room,  are  so  disordered  as  not 
to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to 
be  admitted  by. — Locke. 
Presensation.  s.  Previous  notion  or  idea. 
The  plenitude  of  happiness  that  has  been  re. 
served  for  future  times,  the  presage  and  presensa' 
tion  of  it,  has  in  all  ages  been  a  very  great  joy  and 
triumph  to  all  holy  men  and  prophets.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,\>.-1\\)  :  1653. 

Presension.  s.    [Lat.  prcesensio,  -onis  ;  sen- 
tio  =  I  think.]    Perception  beforehand. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  exact. — 
Sir  T.  -Browne. 

There  is,  saith  Cicero,  an  ancient  opinion,  drawn 
from  the  utmost  bounds  of  time,  that  there  is  among 
men  a  certain  divination  which  the  Greeks  call  pro- 
phecy, that  is  a  presention  and  knowledge  of  future 
things. — Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Creed. 

Present,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  prcesens,  -entis.~\ 

1 .  Not  absent ;  being  face  to  face  ;  being  at 

hand. 

But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  world,  and 
such  as  is  most  intimately  present  with  all  the 
beings  of  the  world. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

Be  not  often  present  at  feasts,  not  at  all  in  disso- 
lute company ;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the 
heart. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Much  I  have  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeased, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonisfes,  10S3, 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  Deity  they  shout  around, 
A  present  Deity  the  vaulted  roofs  resound. 
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With  ravish'd  cars  the  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  A  lexander's  Feast. 

2.  Not  past ;  not  future. 

Thou  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  870. 

A  present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted  with, 
upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future  good  which 
is  more  excellent. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
With  pleasant  memory  of  the  bliss  they  gave ; 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ, 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopes  of  joy.  Prior. 

The  present  age  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive 
than  the  former  ages  were. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

The  present  moment  like  a  wife  we  shun, 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own.  Young. 

3.  Ready  at  hand  ;  quick  in  emergencies. 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. — 
Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 

4.  Immediate. 

To  which  Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  make  a  pre- 
sent answer,  but  after  a  long  and  perplexed  pause 
said. — Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  60.  (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

This  is  the  best  and  presentest  remedy  for  helping 
the  rheum,  that  ever  I  knew  or  heard  of. — Lupton, 
Thousand  Notable  Tilings.    (Nares  by  H.  and  \Vr.) 

'Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a 
man  to  be  so  present  to  himself,  as  to  be  always  pro- 
vided against  all  accidents. — Sir  11.  L' Estrange. 

5.  Favourably  attentive  ;    not  neglectful  ; 
propitious.  Latinism. 

Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights.  B.  Jonson. 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Pygmalion 
and  the  Statue. 
Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  58. 

6.  Unforgotten  ;  not  neglectful. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul.—  Waits. 

7.  Not  abstracted  ;   not  absent  of  mind ; 
attentive. 

8-  Being  now  in  view ;  being  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  much  I  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  or 
accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  present 
instance. — Laic. 

The  present.     Time  now  existing:  (an  el- 
liptical expression  for  '  The  present  time'). 
When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  thein,  terrified 
He  fled ;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present ;  fearing,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inlliet. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  337. 
Men  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  present, 
without  looking  forward  into  the  end  of  things,  are 
struck  at. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  further  than  the  present,  think  cv'n  the  wise 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  tales  of  themselves. 

Howe. 

At  present.    Now :  (elliptically,  for  '  at  the 
present  time'). 

The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  the  decay 
in  their  trade. — Addison. 

Present,  s. 

1.  Gift;  donative;  something  ceremoniously 
given. 

Simple,  plain  Clarence  !  I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  1  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1. 

His  dog  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 
must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady. — Id.,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

He  sent  part  of  the  rich  spoil,  with  the  admiral's 
ensign,  as  a  present  unto  Solyman. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  no  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode? 

Milton,  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  15. 
They  that  are  to  love  inclined, 

Sway'd  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art, 
To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind, 

Make  a  present  of  their  heart.  Waller. 
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Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  ii.  62. 
' I  tell  you  what,  Sir  Luke,'  said  he ;  'I  should 
like  to  do  a  generous  thing,  and  make  you  a,  present 
of  this  bit  of  paper.  But  one  ought  not  to  throw 
away  one's  luck,  you  know— there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  thieves,  as  the  player  coves  say,  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  flood,  or  else — no  matter. — 
W.  II.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood,  b.  iii.  ch.  vi. 
I  can  make  no  marriage  present : 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 
And  1  love  thee  more  than  life. 

Tennyson,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
2.  Letter  or  mandate  exhibited  per  presentes. 
Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents. — Shake- 
spear, As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 
Present,  v.  a. 

1.  Place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  25. 

2.  Exhibit  to  view  or  notice. 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  is  it 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

3.  Offer;  exhibit. 

Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  212. 
Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 
Lectorides's  memory  is  ever  ready  to  offer  to  His 
mind  something  out  of  other  men's  writings  or  con- 
versations, and  is  presenting  him  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  persons  perpetually. —  Watts,  Improvement 
of  the  Mind. 

4.  Give  formally  and  ceremoniously. 

Folks  in  mud-wall  tenement, 
Affording  pepper-corn  for  rent, 
Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard, 
Esq.,  i.  19. 

5.  Put  into  the  hands  of  another  in  cere- 
mony. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 

6.  Favour  with  gifts  :  (to  present,  in  the 
sense  of  to  give,  has  several  structures ; 
thus,  absolutely,  to  present  a  man,  is  to 
give  something  to  him.  This  is  less  in  use. 
The  common  phrases  are,  to  present  a 
gift  to  a  man;  or,  to  present  the  man  with 
a  gift). 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a 
great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  hiin ;  and, 
after  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be 
smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at. — Sottlh, 
Sermons. 

He  now  presents,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That,  courted  long,  at  length  are  forced  to  woo. 

Dryden. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet,  for  his  admirable 
elegy  on  her  son  Mareellus. — Id. 

Should  I  present  thee  with  rare  figured  plate 
Of  gold,  as  rich  in  workmanship  as  weight, 
O  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 

Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  01. 

7.  Prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

That  he  put  these  bishops  in  the  places  of  the 
deceased  by  his  own  authority,  is  notoriously  false  ; 
for  the  duke  of  Saxony  always  presented. — Bishop 
Atterbury. 

8.  Offer  openly. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle 
to  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

9.  Introduce  by  something  exhibited  to  the 
view  or  notice.  Rare- 

Tell  on,  quoth  she,  the  woful  tragedy. 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto. 

Spenser. 

10.  Lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as  an 
object  of  enquiry. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  effectually  with 
to  present  the  said  pamphlet,  with  all  aggravating 
epithets. — Swift. 

11.  Point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is  dis- 
charged. 

12.  Introduce. 

'And  the  young  man  is  his  heir? '  '  It  is  thought 
so;  and  reading  for  college,  I  hear.  They  say  he  is 
clever.'  'Present  him,  my  love;  1  like  clever 
people,'  said  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  falling  back  lan- 
guidly.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  v.  ch.  viii. 
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'  Ma'am,  I'm  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Dar- 

rell.  You  say  he  is  a  connection  of  yours  P  Present 
me  to  him.' — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  lie  do  with  it ! 

Presentable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  pre- 
sented. 

1.  Ecclesiastically. 

Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by 
their  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others  ; 
but  may  make  leases  of  the  profits  thereof. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

2.  As  anything  shown  or  exhibited. 

Here  are  again  two  ideas  not  presentable  but  by 
language. — Burke,  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful, pt.  v.  §  7. 

Presentaneous.  adj.     [Lat.  prascntaneus.'] 
Ready  ;  quick ;  immediate. 

Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that,  like 
a  presentaneous  poison,  they  enecate  in  two  hours. 
— Harvey. 

Presentation,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Act  of  presenting. 

Prayers  are  sometimes  a  presentation  of  mero 
desires,  as  a  means  of  procuring  desired  effects  at 
the  hands  of  God. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

He  made  effectual  provision  for  recovery  of  advow- 
sons  and  presentations  to  churches.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

What,  shall  the  curate  control  me?  have  I  not 
the  presentation '! —  Gay. 

3.  The  Feast  of  the  Presentation  is  another 
name  for  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

4.  Exhibition. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  an  heroick  play. 
— Dryden. 

5.  Presensron. 

Although  in  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind 
of  natural  meteorology,  or  innate  presentation  both 
of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  proceeding  from  sense, 
they  cannot  retain  that  apprehension  alter  death. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

6.  Present;  gift.  Hare. 

Among  all  the  billows  and  floating  of  dead  bodies 
aloft  on  the  waters,  the  height  or  top  of  an  olive 
tree  did  shew  itself,  whereof  the  dove  brought  a 
presentation  to  the  good  old  man,  as  a  symbol  of 
grace. — Time's  Storehouse,  p.  151.   (Ord  MS.) 

Presentative.  adj.    Such  as  that  presenta- 
tions may  be  made  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gulston,  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
sonage of  Uardwell,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave 
to  annex  the  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
presentative,  and  gave  them  both  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxon. — Sir  H.  Spelman,  History  of  Sacrilege. 

Presentee,  s.     [Fr.]    One  presented  to  a 
benefice. 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he  does 
not  give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  person  pre- 
sented to  him,  or  at  least  give  notice  to  the  patron 
of  the  disability  of  his  presentee. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

The  certificate  of  the  Triers  stood  in  the  place 
both  of  institution  and  of  induction;  and  without 
such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold  a  benefice. 
.  . .  The  presentees  whom  the  Triers  had  approved 
took  possession  of  the  rectories,  cultivated  the  glebe 
lands,  collected  the  tithes,  prayed  without  book  or 
surplice,  and  administered  the  Eucharist  to  com- 
municants seated  at  long  tables. — Macaxday, History 
of  England,  ch.  ii. 

Presenter,  s.     One  who,  that  which,  pre- 
sents. 

These  . . .  might  declare  the  freeness  of  the  pre- 
senter, but  they  upbraid  the  incapacity  of  the  re- 
ceiver.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  serm.xviii. 

The  thing  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  presenter. 
— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 
Presentiai.    adj.     Supposing  actual  pre- 
sence. 

By  union,  I  do  not  understand  that  which  is  local 
or  presentiai,  because  I  consider  God  as  omnipre- 
sent.— Norris. 
Presentially.  s.    State  of  being  present. 

This  eternal  indivisible  act  of  his  existence  makes 
all  futures  actually  present  to  him ;  and  it  is  the 
presentiality  of  the  object  which  founds  the  un- 
erring certainty  of  his  knowledge.— South,  Sermons, 
i.  281. 

Presentially.  adv.    In  a  presentiai  manner; 
in  a  way  which  supposes  actual  presence. 

All  spirits  that  around  their  rays  extol, 
Possess  each  point  of  the  circumference 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  2,  28. 
Presentiate.  v.  a.    Make  present. 

The  fancy  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  presentiate  upon 
one  theatre  all  that  ever  it  took  notice  of  in  times 
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past :  the  power  of  fancy,  in  presentiaiing  any  one 
thing  that  is  past  being  no  less  wonderful  than, 
having  that  power,  it  should  also  acquire  the  per- 
fection to  presentiale  them  all. — Grew. 
Presentific.  adj.  Making  present.  Rare. 
Adam  had  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence ; . . .  not- 
withstanding he  found  no  want  of  any  covering  to 
hide  himself  from  that  presentifick  sense  of  him, 
nor  indeed  felt  himself  as  naked  in  that  notion  of 
nakedness—  Dr.  H.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica, 
p. 171 :  1653. 

Presentificly.  adv.  In  a  presentific  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  present. 
The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  &n&presentifickly 
represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  and 
actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really  present  and 
existent  before  him. — Dr.,  II.  More. 

Presentiment,  s.  [Fr.  pressentiment.]  No- 
tion previously  formed ;  previous  idea. 
He  must  have  given  us  this  discernment  and 
sense  of  things,  as  &  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be 
hereafter ;  that  is,  by  way  of  information  before- 
hand, what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  his  world. — 
Bishop  Butler,  Analogy  of  Heligion,  natural  and 
revealed. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  give  people  reason  to 
change  their  favourable  presentiments  of  you.— Lord 
Chesterfield. 

I  have  a  presentiment  that  my  son  will  be  cap- 
tivated by  her  at  first  sight.— Smollett. 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being 
wholly  unavailing,  the  leather  hat-box  was  obliged 
to  bo  raked  up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the  boot, 
to  satisfy  him  that  it  had  been  safely  packed ;  and 
after  he  had  been  assured  on  this  head,  he  felt  a 
solemn  presentiment,  first,  that  the  red  bag  was 
mislaid,  and  next  that  the  striped  bag  had  been 
stolen,  and  then  that  the  brown-paper  parcel  'had 
come  untied.' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xxii. 

'  An  evil  journey,'  he  repeated  several  times.  '  An 
evil  journey.  But  I'll  travel  home  alone.  I'll  have 
no  more  of  this  I '  His  presentiment,  or  superstition, 
that  it  was  an  evil  journey,  did  not  at  all  deter  him 
from  doing  the  evil  for  which  the  journey  was  un- 
dertaken.— Id.,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.xlii. 

Presently,  adv. 

1.  At  present ;  at  this  time ;  now.  Obsolete. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have  are  still 
left  unto  you  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gar- 
risons, so  as  you  alter  not  the  laws  of  the  country.— 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

We  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in  the 
church  of  God,  even  for  that  very  word  which  is 
read  to  be  presently  their  joy,  and  afterwards  their 
study  that  hear  it. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  speak  of  it  as  requireth,  would  require  very 
long  discourse;  all  I  will  presently  say  is  this. — 
Ibid. 

Covetous  ambition,  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need 
of  all  which  it  hath  not.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

2.  Immediately  ;  soon  after. 

Tell  him,  that  no  history  can  match  his  policies, 
and  presently  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by  him- 
self.— South,  Sermons. 
Presentment,  s. 

1.  Act  of  presenting. 

When  comes  your  book  forth  ?— 
Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

2.  Anything  presented  or  exhibited;  repre- 
sentation. 

Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 

Milton,  Comus,  153. 

3.  In  Law.    See  first  extract. 

Presentment  is  a  mere  denunciation  of  the  jurors 
themselves  or  some  other  officer,  as  justice,  constable, 
searcher,  surveyors,  and,  without  any  information, 
of  an  offence  inquirable  in  the  court  to  which  it  is 
presented.— Cowell. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  present 
the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets, 
and  their  presentments  published  for  several  weeks 
in  all  the  newspapers.— Swift. 
Presentness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Present;  presence  of  mind  ;  quickness 
at  emergencies. 

Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
keener  courage,  and  presentness  of  mind  in  danger. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Preservation,  s.  Act  of  preserving ;  care 
to  preserve  ;  act  of  keeping  from  destruc- 
tion, decay,  or  any  ill. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  give  my  tendance  to. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  them  that  love  him, 
he  is  their  mighty  protection  and  strong  stay,  a 
defence  from  heat,  and  a  cover  from  the  sun  at  noon, 
a  preservation  from  stumbling,  and  a  help  from 
falling. — Ecclesiasticus,  xxxiv.  16. 

Every  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light, 
Doth  preservation  seek,  destruction  shun. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  man  the  uneasi- 
ness of  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  to 
determine  their  wills  for  the  preservation  of  them- 
selves, and  the  continuation  of  their  species. — 
Locke. 

Preservative,  adj.  Having  the  power  of 
preserving. 

Preservative,  s.  [Fr.  preservatif.]  That 
which  has  the  power  of  preserving ;  some- 
thing preventive  ;  something  that  confers 
security. 

If  we  think  that  the  church  needeth  not  those 
ancient  preservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were 
glad  to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenick,  as  preservatives  against  the  plague;  for 
that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the  venom 
from  the  spirits. — Bacon. 

Were  there  truth  therein,  it  were  the  best  preser- 
vative for  princes,  and  persons  exalted  unto  such 
fears. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bodies  kept  clean  which  use  preservatives  are 
likely  to  escape  infection. — Harvey. 

The  most  effectual  preservative  of  our  virtue,  is 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men. — Rogers. 

Moly  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really  made 
use  of  as  a  preservative  against  enchantment. — 
Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

Preservatory.  s.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  preserving. 

How  many  masters  have  some  stately  houses  had, 
in  the  age  of  a  small  cottage,  that  hath,  as  it  were, 
lived  and  died  with  her  old  master,  both  dropping 
down  together !  Such  vain  preservatories  of  us  are 
our  inheritances,  even  once  removed. —  Jl  hillock, 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  410. 

Preservatory.  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to 
preserve. 

The  endeavours  must  be  no  other  than  preserva- 
tory, however  it  pleaseth  God  to  order  the  events. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

Preserve,  v.  a.    [Low  Lat.  praservo,  from 

servo  =  keep  ;   pass.  part,  servatus  ;  ser- 

vatio,  -onis;  Fr  preserver."] 

1.  Save;  defend  from  destruction  or  any  evil ; 
keep. 

God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  poste- 
rity in  the  earth,  and  save  your  lives  by  a  great 
deliverance. — Genesis,  xlv.  7. 

The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work, 
and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. — 
2  Timothy,  iv.  18. 

She  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and  pre- 
serve me  in  her  power. —  W  isdom  of  Solomon,  ix.  11. 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable 
designs,  a  guilt  all  men,  who  are  obnoxious,  are 
liable  to,  and  can  hardly  preserve  themselves  from. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

If  other  hidden  cause 
Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound, 
Due  search  and  consultation  will  disclose. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  442. 

To  be  indifferent  which  of  two  opinions  is  true, is 
the  right  temper  of  the  mind,  that  preserves  it  from 
being  imposed  on,  till  it  has  done  its  best  to  find 
the  truth. — Locke. 

Every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must  be  intreated 
to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her 
throne. — Swift. 

2.  'Season  fruits  and  other  vegetables  with 
sugar  and  in  other  proper  pickles :  (as, 
to  preserve  plums,  walnuts,  and  cucum- 
bers).' So  it  stands  in  the  original;  it  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  a  pickle  could 
be  called  a  preserve. 

Preserve,  s. 

1.  Fruit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 

All  this  is  easily  discerned  in  those  fruits,  which 
are  brought  in  preserves  unto  us. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

She  could  make  home-made  wines :  she  could 
make  preserves  and  pickles. — Tliackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  Place  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of 
game. 

The  lands  are  considered  only  as  preserves  for 
game  of  various  sorts,  which  includes  every  thing 
the  gun  can  .slay.— Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self. 
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Simple  elegance,  all  this,  it  is  true;  but  how  well 
it  speaks  for  peasant  and  landlord,  when  you  see 
that  the  peasant  is  fond  of  his  home,  and  has  some 
spare  time  and  heart  to  bestow  upon  mere  embel- 
lishment. Such  a  peasant  is  sure  to  be  a  bad  cus- 
tomer to  the  alehouse,  and  a  safe  neighbour  to  the 
squire's  preserves.  All  honour  and  praise  to  him, 
except  a  small  tax  upon  both,  which  is  due  to  the 
landlord. — Lord  Lylton,  3ly  Novel,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Preserver,  s. 

1.  One  who  preserves;  one  who  keeps  from 
ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  3. 

To  be  always  thinking,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege  of 
the  infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being. — Locke. 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  one  of  his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its 
preserver. — Addison. 

2.  One  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

3.  One  who  preserves  his  game :  (as,  '  A 
strict  preserver'). 

Preserveress.  s.    Female  preserver.  Rare. 
And  Memory,  preserv'ress  of  things  done, 
Come  thou,  untold  the  wounds,  the  wrack,  the 
waste.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and 

Lancaster,  b.  i.  (Rich.) 
Preside,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pr&sidio  ;  Fr. preside?-.'] 
Be  set  over  ;  have  authority  over. 
Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  232. 
O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace,  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside. 

Thomson. 

Presidency.  5.  Superintendence;  office  of 
president. 

The  man  that  designs  his  son  for  noble  employ- 
ments, to  honour  and  to  triumphs,  to  consular  dig- 
nities and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him 
pale  with  study,  or  panting  with  labour,  hardened 
with  sufferance,  or  eminent  with  dangers. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Ride  and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying.  (Old 
MS.) 

What  account  can  bo  given  of  the  growth  of 
plants  from  mechanical  principles,  moved  without 
the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent  ? 
— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

President,  s. 

1.  One  placed  with  authority  over  others  ; 
one  at  the  head  of  others. 

As  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will  I 
Appear  there  for  a  man. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  mode> 
rator,  to  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  ob- 
served.—  Watts. 

2.  Governor;  prefect. 

How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 
oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  presidents, 
be  able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit. — 
Brereivood,  On  Languages. 

3.  Tutelary  power. 

This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

4.  Guide  ;  anything  that  is  a  rule  or  ex- 
ample to  govern  future  cases  of  the  same 
kind ;  precedent. 

To  knights  of  great  emprise 
The  charge  of  Justice  given  was  in  trust ; 
That  they  might  execute  her  judgments  wise: — 
Whereof  no  braver  president  this  day 
Remains  on  earth,  preserved  from  iron  rust 
Of  rude  ohlivion  and  long  times  delay 
Than  this  of  Artegall.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

All  which  authorities  and  presidents  may  over- 
weigh  Aristotle's  opinion. — Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  b.  ii. 

Presidential,  adj.    Presiding  over. 

Spoken,  as  some  of  the  learned  ancients  suppose, 
by  the  presidential  augels. —  Glanville,  Sermons, 
p.  203. 

There  are  presidential  angels  of  empires  and  king- 
doms.— Halliwell,  Melamproncea,  p.  91 :  1681. 

Presidentship,  s.  Office  and  place  of  pre- 
sident. 

When  things  came  to  trial  of  practice,  their  pas- 
tors, learning  would  be  at  all  times  of  force  to  over- 
persuade  simple  men,  who,  knowing  the  time  of 
their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would  al- 
ways stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers'  perpetual 
authority. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

Presidial.  adj.  [Lat.  prcesidium.]  Relating 
to  a  garrison  ;  having  a  garrison. 

There  are  three  presidial  castles  in  this  city.— 
Howell,  Letters,  i.  1, 39. 
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The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was  first  made  a  pre- 
sidial  province  by  Agricola. — Bishop  Lloyd,  Histori- 
cal Account  of  Church  Government  in  Britain,  p.  5. 

Presidiary.   adj.     Of,  or  belonging  to,  a 
garrison  ;  having  a  garrison. 

It  was  sent  by  one  Richard  Pilson,  an  English- 
man, and  one  of  the  presidiary  soldiers  of  Dunkirke. 
— Sheldon,  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  181  :  Nilfi. 

Having  near  upon  fifty  presidiary  walled  towns 
in  their  hands  for  caution. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  2,  25. 

Presidy.  s.    Fortress ;  castle.  Mare. 

The  French  King  hath  ordained  that  Seignour 
Renzio  shall  be  in  a  presidie,  between  the  army  of 
Naples  and  the  citie  of  Rome. — Fox,  Martyrs,  p.  905, 
an.  1527.  (Rich.) 
Presignification.  s.    Act  of  signifying  or 
showing  beforehand. 

To  this  kind  wo  may  refer  the  presignification 
and  prediction  of  future  events. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  serm.  ix. 
Presignify.  v.  a.  Mark  out  or  show  before- 
hand. 

The  death  of  Moses  and  the  succession  of  Joshua 
presignified  the  continuance  of  the  law  till  Jesus 
came.— Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

By  virtue  of  these  three  predictions  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Messias  was  to  rise  again,  as  also  by 
those  types  which  did  represent  and  presignify  the 
same. — Ibid.  art.  v. 

The  change  of  weather  and  winds  is  presignified 
by  Mount  Vulcano,  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
takes  place,  by  a  louder  than  usual  noise,  resem- 
bling distant  thunder.  —  Translation  of  Spallan- 
zani's  Travels.  (Ord  MS.) 
Press.    See  Prest. 

Let  them  be  pressed,  and  ready  to  give  aids  and 
succours  to  their  confederates  ;  as  it  ever  was  with 
the  Romans;  insomuch,  as  if  the  confederates  had 
leagues  defensive  with  divers  other  states,  and,  upon 
invasion  offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally, 
yet  the  Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  the  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and 
Estates. 

Prest  for  their  country's  honour  and  their  king's, 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their  pointed  stings. 
Bryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  106. 
Press,  v.  a.  Impress. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.l. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  store 
A  golden  angel.  Id.,  Richard  II.  iii.  2. 

From  London  by  the  king  was  J  prest  forth. 

Id..  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  5. 
They  are  enforced  of  very  necessity  to  press  the 
best  and  greatest  part  of  their  men  out  of  the  west 
countries,  which  is  uo  small  charge.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  by  pressing,  found  opposition  in  many 
places.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prest, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  GS1. 
Press,   s.     [see  Prest.]     Commission  to 
force  men  into  military  service  ;  impress. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sowced 
gurnet ;  1  have  misused  the  king's  press  damnably. 
— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  2. 

Concerning  the  musters  and  presses  for  sufficient 
mariners  .  .  .  either  the  care  is  very  little,  or  the  bri- 
bery very  great. — Sir  JV.  lialeigh. 

Why  has  there  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 
press  issued  out  for  ministers,  so  that  as  it  were  the 
vagabonds  and  loiterers  were  taken  in? — Sir  JV. 
Bavenant. 

Press,   v.  a.     [Fr.  presser ;  Lat.  jiressus, 

pass.  part,  of  premo.'] 
1.  Squeeze ;  crush. 

I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's 
cup. — Genesis,  xl.  11. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 
— Luke,  vi.  38. 

From  sweet  kernels  press'd, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  346. 
I  put  pledgets  of  lint  pressed  out  on  the  excoria- 
tion.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at  night ; 
Their  evening  milk  before  the  rising  light 
To  market  bear. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  Gl'J. 
After  pressing  out  of  the  coleseed  for  oil  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  burn  the  cakes  to  heat  their  ovens. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Distress ;  crush  with  calamities. 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 
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3.  Constrain ;  compel ;  urge  by  necessity. 

The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own  deli- 
verance, might  cause  her  merciful  disposition  to 
take  so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others, 
whom  the  like  necessity  should  press.  —  Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels  went 
out,  beins  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commandment. —  Esther,  viii.  14. 

I  was  pressed  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist 
at  the  treaty. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

He  gapes ;  and  straight, 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait. 

Bryden. 

Hoveden  is  of  all  our  old  chroniclers  the  most  of 
a  matter-of-fact  man ;  he  indulges  occasionally  in 
an  epithet,  rarely  or  never  in  a  reflection  ;  his  one 
notion  of  writing  history  seems  to  be  to  pack  as 
many  particulars  as  possible  into  a  given  space, 
giving  one  the  notion  in  perusing  his  close  array  of 
dates  and  items  that  he  had  felt  continually  pressed 
by  the  necessity  of  economising  his  paper  or  parch- 
ment.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  89. 

4.  Impose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you. — Bryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  4. 

5.  Hurry  ;  overwork. 

'  Don't  talk  but  act,'  said  Morley.  '  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  The  boy  must  be  taken  upstairs 
and  put  to  bed ;  a  warm  bed,  in  one  of  your  best 
rooms,  with  every  comfort.  I  am  pressed  for  busi- 
ness, but  I  will  wait  and  watch  over  him  till  the 
crisis  is  passed.' — B.  Bisraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

6.  Drive  by  violence. 

Come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

7.  Affect  strongly. 

Wickedness,  condemned  by  her  own  witnesses 
very  timorous,  and  being  pressed  with  conscience, 
always  foreeasteth  grievous  things.  —  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  xvii.  11. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ. — Acts,  xviii.  5. 

8.  Enforce;  inculcate  with  argument  or  im- 
portunity ;  urge  ;  importune. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive. 

Addison,  Cato. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on 
persons  of  quality  than  any  other. — Felton,  Bisser- 
tation  on  reading  the  Classifies. 

Those  who  negociated,  took  care  to  make  demands 
impossible  to  be  complied  with ;  and  therefore  might 
securely  press  every  article,  as  if  they  were  in  ear- 
nest.— Swift. 

I'll  go  to  Rood  Hall  to-morrow,  and  thence  to 
Hazeldean.  I  am  sure  your  father  will  press  me  to 
stay,  and  I  shall  have  ample  opportunities  to  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  regard 
your  marriage  with  Madame  di  Is'egra.— Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

9.  Urge  ;  bear  strongly  on. 

Chymists  I  might  press  with  arguments,  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. — 
Boyle. 

The  cardinal  being  pressed  in  dispute  on  this  head, 
could  think  of  no  better  an  answer. —  Waterland. 

His  easy  heart  received  the  guilty  flame, 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  his  passion. 

Smith. 

10.  Compress  ;  hug,  as  in  embracing. 

[He]  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  50". 

With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son,  and  press'd 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fragrant  breast. 

Bryden,  Parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  173. 
Again  Lcucothoe  shook  at  these  alarms, 
And  2>ress'd  Palemon  closer  ,iti  her  arms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statius. 

11.  Act  upon  with  weight. 

The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee. 

Bryden,  All  for  Love,  i.  1. 

Press,  v.  Ji. 

1.  Act  with  compulsive  violence ;  urge;  dis- 
tress. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  one  side,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing  diffi- 
culties be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no  proofs, 
this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very  credible, 
and  the  other  incredible. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

A  great  many  uneasinesses  always  soliciting  the 
will,  it  is  natural,  that  the  greatest  and  most  press- 
ing should  determine  it  to  the  next  action. — Locke. 

•2.  Go  forward  with  violence  to  any  object. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.— Philippians,  iii.  14. 

I  make  bold  to  press 
With  so  little  preparation. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
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The  Turks  gave  a  great  shout,  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

The  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquished  trod  before. 

Bryden. 

She  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
being  as  natural  for  Hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. — Addi- 
son, Bialogue  on  tlie  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our  jour- 
ney, much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in  despair; 
but  press  chearfully  forward  to  the  high  mark  of 
our  calling. — Rogers. 

3.  Make  invasion ;  encroach. 

On  superiour  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferiour  might  on  ours.  Pope. 

4.  Crowd ;  throng. 

For  he  had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him,  as  many  as  had 
plagues. — Mark,  iii.  10. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  you  pass, 
And  with  their  eager  joy  make  triumph  slow. 

Bryden. 

5.  Come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Counsel  she  may  ;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first  of  what  is  fit  to  hear  ; 
What  I  transact  with  others  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn  ;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne. 

Bryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  737. 

6.  Urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity ; 
importune. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly  ;  and  they  turned 
in  unto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house.— Genesis, 
xix.  3. 

So  thick  the  shivering  army  stands. 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands. 

Bryden. 

7.  Act  upon  or  influence. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to 
neither. — A  ddison. 

'With  vpon.    Invade;  push  against. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  light,  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achilles. — Pope. 

'Ah! 'again  ejaculated  Lord  L'Estrnnge,  and  his 
arm  pressed  heavily  upon  Leonard's.— Lord  Lytton, 
3Iy  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xvi. 
Press,  s. 

1.  Instrument  by  which  anything  is  crushed 
or  squeezed  ;  wine  press  ;  cider  press. 

The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow. — Joel,  iii.  13. 

AVhen  one  came  to  the  pressfats  to  draw  out  fifty 
vessels  out  of  the  press,  there  were  but  twenty. — 
Haggai,  ii.  16. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  the  faeces.— Arbuthtwt. 

They  kept  their  cloaths,  when  they  were  not  worn, 
constantly  in  a  press,  to  give  them  a  lustre. — Id. 

2.  Instrument  by  which  books  are  printed ; 
printed  literature  in  general. 

These  letters  are  of  the  second  edition  ;  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two  in. — 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the'more  recent  abortions  of  the  press,  wherein 
he  proved  frequently  concerned. — Bishop  Fell. 

While  Mist  and  Wilkins  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight.  Young. 

But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  less, 
'  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Mr.  Canning  reasoned  himself  into  a  belief  which 
he  was  wont  to  profess,  that  no  man  can  serve  his 
country  with  effect  out  of  office  :  as  if  there  were 
no  public  in  this  country;  as  if  there  were  no 
Parliament;  no  forum;  no  press;  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  a  Vizier  to  whom  the 
Turk  had  given  his  signet-ring,  or  a  favourite  to 
whom  the  Czarina  had  tossed  her  handkerchief;  as 
if  the  patriot's  vocation  had  ceased  and  the  voice  of 
public  virtue  were  heard  no  more;  as  if  the  people 
were  without  power  over  their  rulers,  and  only  ex- 
isted to  be  taxed  and  to  obey !  A  more  pernicious 
notion  never  entered  the  mind  of  a  public  man,  nor 
one  more  fitted  to  undermine  his  public  virtue. — 
— Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Canning. 

Ferguson  became  weary  of  plenty  and  security, 
. . .  and  longed  to  be  again  the  president  of  societies 
into  which  none  could  enter  without  a  password, 
the  director  of  secret  presses,  the  distributor  of  in- 
flammatory pamphlets. — Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xv. 

'  Behold  a  cacodasmon  1 '  cried  Lepel.  '  I'll  wait 
for  the  proof,  sir,'  said  the  boy, — '  the  wondrous 
hoy,'— seating  himself  in  a  chair,  and  tucking  up  his 
youthful  legs,  with  the  most  consummate  ease. 
'  They're  a-going  to 2>ress  early  this  week.' — Hannay, 
Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Born  in  1709,  Johnson,  after  having  while  still 
resident  in  the  country  commenced  his  connexion 
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with  the  prats  by  some  work  in  the  way  of  transla- 
tion and  magazine  writing,  came  to  London  along 
with  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  afterwards  celebrated 
David  Garrick,  in  March,  1737 ;  and  forthwith  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  authorship  which  extends 
over  nearly  half  a  century. — Craik,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

'  His  journal  circulates  a  good  deal  about  here. . . . 
You'll  like  to  know  him  ? '  '  Much.'  '  And  what 
first  took  you  to  the  press,  if  I  may  ask  ? ' — B.  Dis- 
raeli, Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Pressure  ;  crowd  ;  tumult ;  throng. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring  their 
virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent  their 
garments  in  token  of  horror,  and,  as  frighted,  ran 
crying  through  the  press  of  the  people,  O  men, 
wherefore  do  ye  these  things  ? — lluoker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit, 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell, 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain.  Spenser. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick. 
Cry,  Ca;sar.  Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

Ambitious  Turnus  in  the  press  appears, 
And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ASneid,  vii.  795. 

A  new  express  all  Agra  does  affright, 
Darah  and  Aurengzebe  are  join'd  in  fight ; 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
The  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies, 
And  scatters  deaths  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perish'd  in  the  throng; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v. 

1  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success : 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — don't  deserve  it,' 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 

Be  warv,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 
Give  gentiv  way,  when  there's  too  great  a  press  ; 

And  for  zour  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it, — 
For  like  a  facer,  or  a  boxer  training, 
'Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

Byron,  Dun  Juan,  xiii.  18. 

4.  Violent  tendency. 

Death  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible;  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind  ;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies  ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves. 

Slmkespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 

5.  Kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for  clothes 
and  other  uses. 

Creep  into  the  kiln  hole. . . .  Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk ;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  re- 
membrance of  such  places.  —  Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

Large  oaken  presses,  filled  with  shelves  of  the 
same  wood,  surrounded  the  room,  and  had,  at  one 
time,  served  for  the  arrangement  of  a  numerous 
collection  of  books,  many  of  which  yet  remained, 
but  torn  and  defaced,  covered  with  dust,  deprived 
of  their  costly  clasps  and  bindings,  and  tossed  to- 
gether in  heaps  upon  the  shelves,  as  things  altogether 
disregarded,  and  abandoned  to  the  pleasure  of  every 
spoiler.  The  very  presses  themselves  seemed  to  have 
incurred  the  hostility  of  those  enemies  of  learning, 
who  had  destroyed  the  volumes  with  which  they  had 
been  heretofore  filled. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  iv. 

Pressbed.  s.  Bed  so  formed  as  to  he  shut 
up  in  a  case. 

I  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  press-bed  in  Dr.  John- 
son's room.  I  had  it  wheeled  out  into  the  dining- 
room.—  Boswell,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  85. 

Pressor,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  presses. 

a.  By  working. 

Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  profits  to  dyers  and 
p  ressers. — S  w  ift. 

b.  By  inculcating  or  enforcing  with  argument 
or  importunity. 

A  common  practiser  and  presser  of  the  late  illegal 
innovations. —  White,  First  Century  of  Malignant 
Priests,  p.  28 :  1643. 

Pressgang.  s.  [see  Brest.]  Crew  em- 
ployed to  capture  sailors  for  the  naval 
service. 

A  pressgang  [is]  a  detachment  of  seamen  em- 
ployed on  shore,  who,  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain, a  lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman  of  the  royal 
navy  are  empowered  by  the  civil  magistrates  in  tiine 
of  war,  to  impress  the  seamen  whom  they  find 
skulking  about  or  unemployed  belonging  to  the 
merchant  service,  &c,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  on 
board  his  majesty's  ships. — Falconer,  Nautical  Dic- 
tionary. (Burney.) 

Pressing,  part.  adj.  Urgent. 

The  less  blood  he  drew  the  more  he  took  of  trea- 
sure •  and  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the  more 
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sparing  in  the  one  that  he  might  be  the  more  press- 
ing in  the  other. — Bacon. 

"Could  I  speakaword  with  you,sir,if  you  please?' 
said  Tom.  '  It's  rather  pressing.'  '  It  should  be 
very  pressing  to  justify  this  strange  behaviour,  Mr. 
Pinch,'  returned  his  master.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzleivit,  ch.  xx. 

Pressing,  verbal  abs.    Urging;  importunity. 

It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the  party 
to  yield  full  justice  to  the  meal ;  and  as  little  press- 
ing did  it  require  to  induce  Mr.  Weller,  the  long 
gamekeeper, and  the  two  boys, to  station  themselves 
on  the  grass,  at  a  little  distance,  and  do  good  execu- 
tion upon  a  decent  proportion  of  the  viands. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.xix. 

Pressing-iron.  s.  Tailor's  smoothing  iron. 
The  Anabaptists,  that  shake  off  all  the  yoke  of 
magistracie,  yet  when  they  had  ripened  their  fana- 
ticall  projects,  and  had  raised  their  king  Becold 
from  the  shop-board  to  the  throne,  would  not  want 
this  point  of  honour;  and  therefore,  he  must  have 
one  henchman  on  the  right  hand,  to  carry  a  crowne 
and  a  bible,  with  an  inscription;  on  the  left,  an- 
other, that  carried  a  sword  naked,  and  a  ball  of 
gold  ;  himself  in  great  state  carries  a  globe  of  gold, 
with  two  swords  acrosse.  His  pressing  iron  and 
sheers  would  have  become  him  better.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  The  Imprese  of  God.    (Ord  MS.) 

Pressing-tender,  adj.    [from  prest.~]  Ship 
used  as  a  depot  by  the  pressgangs. 

After  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  I  re- 
ceived a  large  wound  on  my  head,  and  another  on 
my  left  cheek,  I  was  disarmed,  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  on  board  a  pressing  tender,  where,  after 
being  pinioned  like  a  malefactor,  I  was  thrust  down 
into  the  hold  among  a  parcel  of  miserable  wretches, 
the  sight  of  whom  well  nigh  distracted  me. — Smol- 
lett, Roderick  Random,  ch.xxiv. 

Pressingiy.  adv.    In  a  pressing  manner ; 
with  force ;  closely. 

The  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  pressingiy 
and  short ;  the  other  delights  in  long-breathed  ac- 
cents.— Howell. 

Pressingness.  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Pressing. 

This  consideration  alone  might  apply  itself  with 
pressingness  upon  us.  —  R.  Allestvee,  Sermons, 
serin,  xviii.  p.  258.    (Ord  MS.) 

Pression.  s.    Act  of  pressing.  Hare. 

If  light  consisted  only  in  pression,  propagated 
without  actual  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agi- 
tate and  heat  the  bodies,  which  refract  and  reflect 
it :  if  it  consisted  in  motion,  propagated  to  all  dis- 
tances in  an  instant,  it  would  require  an  infinite 
force  every  moment,  in  every  shining  particle,  to 
generate  that  motion :  and  if  it  consisted  in  pres- 
sion or  motion,  propagated  either  in  an  instant  or 
in  time,  it  would  bend  into  the  shadow.  —  Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Pressitant.  adj.  Gravitating ;  heavy.  Hare. 
Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  vortices,  nor 
the  air,  nor  water,  are  pressitant  in  their  proper 
places. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Pressive.  adj. 

1.  Pressing,  as  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion and  despatch.  Mare. 

If  the  affairs  are  pressive,  and  require  speedy  de- 
liberation, then  each  canton  must  advertise  his 
confederates  to  be  in  readiness  for  advising  alto- 
gether on  that  which  is  to  be  done.— Time's  Store 
House,  301.   (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Oppressive.  Hare. 

How  did  he  make  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,  if  the  exactions  were  so  pressive.' — Bishop 
Hall,  Rehoboam.    (Ord  MS.) 
Pressly.  adv.  Closely. 

But  still  more  pressly  this  point  to  pursue. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  2,  28. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness, in  what  he  uttered. — B.Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Pressman,  s. 

1.  One  who  forces  another  into  service;  one 
who  forces  away. 

One  only  path  to  all ;  by  which  the  pressmen 
came.  Chapman. 

2.  Journeyman  printer  who  works  at  the 
press. 

The  immense  profits  of  this  paper  shall  be  all 
distributed  among  my  friends,  the  publisher,  com- 
positor, and  pressmen.— Lord  Chesterfield,  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  ii.  165. 

Two  classes  of  workmen  are  generally  employed 
in  printing:  viz.  compositors,  who  set  up  the  types 
into  lines  and  pages  according  to  the  MS.  or  copy 
furnished  by  the  author ;  and  pressmen,  who  apply 
ink  to  the  surface  of  the  form  of  types,  and  take  off 
the  impressions  upon  paper.  The  pressmen  who 
work  steam  presses  are  called  machine-minders. — 
Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
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Pressmoncy.  s.  [see  Pre st.]  Money  given 
to  a  soldier  when  he  is  taken  or  forced  into 
the  service. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'tis  all  I  own, 
'Tis  my  pressmoney '.—Can  this  silver  fail  ?      ,  Gay. 

Pressure,  s. 

1.  Act  of  pressing. 

2.  State  of  being  pressed  or  crushed. 

3.  Force  acting  against  anything ;  gravita- 
tion ;  weight  acting  or  resisting. 

The  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  parts  approach 
in  this,  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  stone,  and  another 
of  wood  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape,  and 
throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  throw  the 
wood  so  far  as  the  stone. — Bacon. 

Although  the  glasses  were  a  little  convex,  yet  this 
transparent  spot  was  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
which  breadth  seemed  principally  to  proceed  from 
the  yielding  inwards  of  the  parts  of  the  glasses  by 
reason  of  their  mutual  pressure. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent 
pressure,  which  in  fat  people  is  excessive. — Arbuth- 
not. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  homogeneity  of  its 
substance,  complete  symmetry  in  its  form,  and  an 
application  of  a  force  exactly  along  its  axis,  there 
must  be  some  lateral  deflection ;  and  therefore  some 
distribution  of  tensions  and  pressures  of  the  kind 
indicated.  And  then,  as  the  fact  which  here  spe- 
cially concerns  us,  we  have  to  note  that  the  strongest 
tensions  and  pressures  are  borne  by  the  outer  layers 
of  fibres.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology, 
ch.viii.  §  301. 

4.  Violence  inflicted  ;  oppression. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences,  were  com- 
monly interested  therein. — Bacon,  Essays. 

His  modesty  might  be  secured  from  pressure  by 
the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author. — Fell. 

5.  Affliction  ;  grievance  ;  distress. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  England  would  be 
twenty  years'  purchase,  were  it  not  for  accidental 
pressures  under  which  it  labours. — Sir  J.  Child, 
Discourse  on  Trade. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  pressures,  with  comfort;  in  this  thought, 
notwithstanding  the  sad  afflictions  with  which  he 
was  overwhelmed,  he  mightily  exults.— Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Eliphas  to  Job,  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures,  Acquaint 
thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.—  Id. 

6.  Urgency. 

All  these  letters  agree  in  extolling  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  all  agree  also  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to  the  result 
of  an  encounter  between  a  raw  militia  and  veterans 
who  had  served  under  Turenne  and  Luxemburg; 
and  all  call  for  the  help  of  regular  troops,  in  lan- 
guage very  unlike  that  which,  when  the  pressure  of 
danger  was  not  felt,  country  gentlemen  were  then 
in  the  habit  of  using  about  standing  armies.— Mac- 
aulay.  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

Your  lordship  is  too  good ;  another  day :  I  have  a 
great  pressure  of  affairs  at  present. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  ch.xiv. 

7.  Impression  ;  stamp ;  character  made  by 
impression. 

From  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  5 

Presswork.  s.    See  extract. 

Presswork  [is]  the  pressman's  business  to  work 
off  the  forms  thus  prepared  and  corrected  by  the 
compositor;  in  doing  which  there  are  four  things 
required  :  paper  (prepared  as  above  described),  ink 
or  colouring  matter,  balls  or  rollers,  and  a  press  or 
machine.  —  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Prest.  adj.  [N.Fr. ;  Modern  Fr.  pret. — See 
Presto.  The  next  entry  has  the  same 
origin.  In  French,  too,  prefer  =  lend.  The 
combination  ready  money  is  thus  explained. 
This  applies  equally  to  loans  and  earnest 
money.  Hence,  the  press-money  given  to 
a  seaman,  who  has  been  seized  by  a  press- 
gang,  and  pressed  into  the  service,  is  really 
prcst-money.~] 
1.  Ready. 

Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  every  ear, 
To  hear  new  tidings,  though  they  no  way  joy  us. 

Fairfax. 

Grittus  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authority  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  people,  by  the  prest  and  ready  at- 
tendance of  the  Vayuod. — Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 
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Phkst  ■) 
Presumptively.) 

2.  Active.  Obsolete. 

More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe, 
More  people,  more  handsome,  and  prest, 
Where  find  ye  ?      Ttisser,  Five  Htmdred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 

Prest.  s.  Loan. 

He  required  of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks;  but  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand 
pounds. — Bacon. 
Used  adverbially :  (with  in). 

And  he  sent  fchyder  throe  somers  (baggage  horses) 
laden  with  nobles  of  Castel  and  floreyns,  to  give  in 
prest  to  knyghts  and  squyers,  for  he  knew  well 
otherwise  he  sholde  not  have  them  come  out  of 
their  houses. — Berners,  Translation  of  Froissart. 
(Rich.) 

Prestige,  s.  [The  Latin  origin  of  the  word  is 
prastigia,  i.e.  a  word  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  singular  of  which  is  considered  as 
non-existent:  the  meaning  being  juggling 
tricks,  acts  of  legerdemain.  It  is  with  this 
sense  that  it  occurs  in  the  extract  from 
Warburton.  From  this  notice  we  learn 
that  the  commoner  form  prestige  may  be 
looked  upon  as  singular  deduced  from  a 
plural.]  See  first  extract,  and  the  remark 
upon  it. 

The  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  the  prestiges  of 
imposture. — Bishop  Warburton,  Sermons,  serm.  v. 

This  makes  prestige,  as  a  word,  much 
more  English  than  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be.  It  also  explains  its  import ;  i.  e. 
charm,  fascination,  influence  felt  without 
any  adequate  reason. 

The  moral  authority  of  a  party  leader,  arising 
from  the  confidence  of  his  party,  from  his  supposed 
desire  to  promote  their  interests,  and  from  his  pe- 
culiar knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  is  great, 
whatever  the  extent  or  importance  of  the  party  may 
be:  so  long  as  he  continues  their  leader,  they  restige 
oWiis  name  must  go  for  something;  and  hence  the 
obligation  upon  him  of  using  his  influence  for  good 
purposes,  of  consulting  the  lasting  interests,  both  of 
his  party  and  the  public,  and  of  not  allowing  his 
judgment  to  be  perverted  by  objects  of  mere  per- 
sonal or  corporate  ambition.  This  is  the  best  return 
which  he  can  make  for  the  allegiance  of  his  follow- 
ers.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority 
in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  x. 

But  the  federal  royalty  was  a  diplomatic  unreal- 
ity :  it  lent  prestige  to  a  powerful  monarch,  but  did 
not  invest  the  weak  with  authority.— C.  //.  Pearson, 
The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxx. 

Men  who  have  lived  many  years  in  that  country 
[India]  contract,  as  is  very  natural,  some  peculiar 
fancies,  and  among  them  is  this  idea  that  our  pres- 
tige is  always  being  lowered,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  something  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper  stan- 
dard.— Times  Newspaper,  Oct.  8, 1SG7. 
Prestigiation.  5.  Piece  of  sorcery ;  jug- 
glery, legerdemain,  trickery,  imposture. 

Divers  kinds  of  fascinations,  incantations, presti- 
giations  — Howell,  Letters,  iii.  23. 
Prestigiator.  s.    [Lat.]  Juggler. 

This  cunning  prestigiator  (the  devil)  took  the 
advantage  of  so  high  a  place  to  set  oft'  his  represen- 
tations the  more  lively.—  Dr.  II.  More,  Mystery  of 
Godliness,  p.  103  :  1OG0. 

Prestigiatory.  adj.  Juggling. 

Wicked  spirits  deal  only  in  petty,  low,  and  useless 
prestigiatory  tricks,  of  small  consequence  and  no 
benefit.— Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  serm.  xx. 
Prestigious,  adj.  Juggling. 

Ashamed  are  not  these  prestigious  papistes. — 
Bale,  Acts  o  f  English  Votaries,  pt.  i.  fol.01 :  151G. 

This  outward  world  is  not  unfitly  compared  to 
an  enchanted  palace,  which  seems  indeed  mighty 
pleasingand  ravishing  to  our  deluded  sense,  whereas 
all  is  but  imaginary,  and  a  mere  prestigious  show.— 
Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  83. 

Prestigious  delusions  and  tricks,  as  it  were,  of 
lsger  du  main. — Halliwell,  Melamproneea,  p.  52. 
Presto,  inter j.    [Italian,  from  Lat.  prasto.~\ 
At  hand ;  at  once  ;  quick :  (used  by  jugglers 
as  a  word  of  command  for  sudden  changes). 
Presto  I  begone !  'tis  here  again ; 
There's  ev'ry  piece  as  big  as  ten.  Swift. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto !  his  faced  changed,  and  he  was  another. 

Byron,  Vision  of  Judgment,  lxxviii. 
So,  liarkve,  Pisistratus—  . . .  harkye  now  to  the 
mysteries  of  speculation.  Your  father  shall  quietly 
buy  the  land,  and  then,  presto .'  we  will  issue  a  pro- 
spectus, and  start  a  company.— Lord  Lytton,  The 
Caxtons,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii. 
Prestriction.  s.      [Lat.  prastrictio,  -onis  ; 
prcestringo  =  I  dazzle ;  pass.  part,  prcestric- 
tus.~\    Dazzling ;  dimness  resulting  there- 
from. Hare. 
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Boast  not  of  your  eyes ;  it  is  feared  you  have  Ba- 
laam's disease,  a  pearl  in  your  eye,  Mammon's  pre- 
striction.— Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance. 

Presultor.  s.  [Lat.  prczsxdtor  =  dancer.]  Di- 
rector and  regulator  of  a  dance.  Rare, 
and  apparently  coined  in  order  to  translate 
Coryphams. 

And  as  the  supreme  God  is  here  called  by  Onatus 
the  Coryphaeus  of  the  gods,  so  is  he  in  like  manner, 
by  the  writer  De  Mundo,  stiled  the  Coryphanis  of  the 
world,  or  the  precentor  and  presultor  of  it. — Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  397.  (Rich.) 

Presumable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  pre- 
sumed. 

Why  is  the  provocation  received  allowed  to  bo  an 
element  in  the  case  of  a  person  arraigned  for  taking 
away  life,  but  because  motives  (when  proved  or 
fairly  presumable)  as  well  as  acts,  are  legitimately 
regarded  by  public  law?— Gladstone,  The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  iii. 
Presumably,  adv.    Without  examination. 

Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places, 
wherein,  for  many  years,  promiscuously  amassing 
all  that  make  for  their  subject,  break  forth  at  last 
into  useless  rhapsodies.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Presume,  v.  n.  [Fr.  presumer ;  Lat.  prai- 
snmo,  from  sumo  =  I  take ;  pass.  part,  sump- 
tits.'] 

1.  Suppose  ;  believe  previously  without  ex- 
amination. 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in  the 
point;  wo  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but 
actually  find  it  is  so. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

2.  Suppose ;  affirm  without  immediate  proof. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to 
be  presumed. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  presume 

That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 

My  heart  dropp'd  love ;  my  pow'r  rain'd  honour  more 

On  you,  than  any.    Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 

3.  Venture  without  positive  leave. 

There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 
know  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too 
far. — Bacon. 

I  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  35(3. 
From  spicy  ashes  of  the  sacred  urn 

Of  our  dead  Pheniz,  dear  Elizabeth, 

A  new  true  Phenix  lively  llourisheth, 
Whom  greater  glories  than  the  first  adorn. 
So  much,  O  King,  thy  sacred  worth  presume-I-on, 
James,  thou  just  heir  of  England's  joyful  un-i-on. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
Dedication  to  James  I. 

Yet,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  may  presume  to  know  your 
character,  I  am  morally  assured,  I  should  hazard 
little  in  stating  a  case  to  you,  not  as  a  party  in  the 
dispute,  but  as  a  judge,  and  trusting  my  appeal 
upon  it  to  your  own  good  sense  and  candid  disqui- 
sition in  this  matter, — you  are  a  person  free  from  as 
many  narrow  prejudices  of  education  as  most  men  ; 
— and,  if  I  may  presume  to  penetrate  further  into 
you, — of  a  liberality  of  genius  above  bearing  down 
an  opinion  merely  because  it  wants  friends. — 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  eh.xix. 

4.  Form   confident  or   arrogant  opinions : 
(with  upon  before  the  cause  of  confidence). 

The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, i  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to 
think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  undcr- 
tak  ing. — Dryden. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  super- 
fluous labour  to  make  any  provision  beforehand.— 
Locke. 

o.  Make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing  which  God 
seeth  meet,  convenient,  and  good;  in  that  we  pre- 
sume to  see  what  is  meet  and  convenient  better 
than  God  himself. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

God.'to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight, 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 
And  no  advantage  gain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  119. 

With  on  or  upon  before  the  thing  supposed. 
He  that  would  not  deceive  himself  ought  to 
build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  not  pre- 
sume on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothesis. — 
Locke. 

Luther  presumes  upon  the  gift  of  continency.— 
Bishop  Atterbury, 
With  of. 

Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Already  he  devours  the  promised  prize. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  v.  508. 
Presumer.  s.    One  who  presumes,  or  pre- 
supposes ;  arrogant  person  ;  presumptuous 
person. 
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Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight  of 
obligation;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow  in- 
tolerable presumers. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  profane  impenitent,  the  either  spiritual  or 
carnal  presumer. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  531. 
Presuming-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  pre- 
sumes. 

It  cannot  but  be  esteemed  as  an  affront  to  modest 
company,  and  a  rude  presuming  upon  their  appro- 
bation, impudently  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
others  are  as  lewd  and  dissolute  as  themselves. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  (Ord  MS.) 
Presumption,  s.  [Lat.  prcesumptio,  -o?«'s.] 

1.  Supposition  previously  formed. 

Thou  hast  shewed  us  how  unsafe  it  is  to  offend 
thee,  upon  presumptions  afterwards  to  please  thee. 
— Ei/coii  Basilike. 

Though  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state, 
yet  they  had  but  confused  presumptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  it. — Rogers. 

2.  Confidence  grounded  on  anything  presup- 
posed :  (with  upon). 

A.  presumption  upon  this  aid  was  the  principal 
motive  for  the  undertaking. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  at  home  held  their  immoderate  engross- 
ments of  power  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own 
presumption  upon  the  necessity  of  affairs.— Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

3.  Argument  strong,  but  not  demonstrative  ; 
strong  probability. 

The  error  and  unsurficience  of  their  arguments 
doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Arrogance ;  blind  and  adventurous  con- 
fidence ;  presumptuousness. 

Let  ray  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece. — Dryden. 

'No,  Mont-Fitchet,' answered  the  stern  old  man 
— 'it  must  be  sharp  and  sudden — the  Order  is  on 
the  crisis  of  its  fate.  The  sobriety,  self-devotion, 
and  piety  of  our  predecessors  made  us  powerful 
friends — our  presumption,  our  wealth,  our  luxury 
have  raised  up  against  us  mighty  enemies.  We 
must  cast  away  these  riches,  which  are  a  temptation 
to  princes— we  must  lay  down  that  presumption, 
which  is  an  offence  to  them — we  must  reform  that 
licence  of  manners,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Christian  world  !  Or — mark  my  words — the  Order 
of  the  Temple  will  be  utterly  demolished— and  the 
place  thereof  shall  no  more  be  known  among  the 
nations.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.xxxvi. 

Whenever  a  person,  having  formed  an  opinion 
upon  grounds  which  appear  satisfactory'to  himself, 
assorts  it  confidently,  and  adheres  to  it  resolutely, 
without  showing  due  deference  to  the  authority  of 
others,  he  is  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance or  presumption  in  judging. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  v. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  favour. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  presump- 
tion, and  the  promises  of  his  mercy  from  despair. — 
Rogers. 
Presumptive,  adj. 

1.  Taken  by  previous  supposition. 

We  commonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  so  pre- 
sumptive ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good 
picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rose. 
— Locke. 

2.  Favoured  by  the  presumptions,  or  a  priori 
probabilities  of  the  case  :  (as,  the  presump- 
tive heir  :  opposed  to  the  heir  apparent, 
who  is  independent  of  accidents  or  contin- 
gency). 

Heirs  presumptive  are  such,  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  things  be  his  heirs ;  but  whose  right 
of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency 
of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

3.  Confident ;  arrogant ;  presumptuous. 

There  being  t  wo  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 
it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.— (Sir  T.  Browne. 

Presumptively,   adv.     In   a  presumptive 

manner  ;  by  previous  supposition. 

Presumptively  every  member  of  this  [society]  doth 
pass  for  a  member  of  the  other. — Barrow,  Unity  of 
the  Church,  296.    (Ord  MS.) 

When  he  who  could  read  or  write  was  presump- 
tively a  person  in  holy  orders,  libels  could  not  be 
general  or  dangerous. — Burke,  Speech  on  Prosecu- 
tion for  Libels. 
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Presumptuous.  adj. 

1.  Arrogant;  confident;  insolent. 

Presumptuous  priest,  this  place  commands  my 
patience. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iii.  1. 
I  follow  him  not 
With  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him. 

Id.,  All's  weU  that  ends  well,  i.  3. 
The  boldness  of  advocates  prevail  with  judges; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  who  represseth 
the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest. 
— Bacon,  Essays. 

.Minds  somewhat  raised 
By  false  presumptuous  hope. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  522. 
It  being  not  the  part  of  a  presumptuous,  but  of  a 
truly  humble  man' to  do  what  he  is  bidden,  and  to 
please  those  whom  lie  is  bound  in  duty  to  obey. — 
Kettlewell. 

Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  received 
notions  of  the  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. — 
Locke. 

Henry,  when  he  appeared  with  his  empress  and 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  might,  in 
his  eager  desire  to  secure  his  coronation,  quietly 
smile  at  the  presumptuous  bearing  of  the  Romans, 
who  manned  their  walls,  and  though  they  would 
admit  the  Emperor,  refused  to  open  their  gates  to 
his  German  troops  ;  he  might  condescend  to  enter 
alone,  and  to  meet  the  Pope  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  eh.  ix. 

2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  things. 

The  sins  whereinto  he  falleth  are  not  presump- 
tuous, but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
— Perkins. 

Thus  1  presumptuous :  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  reply'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  367. 
The  powers  incensed 
Punished  his  presumptuous  pride, 
That  for  his  daring  enterprize  she  died.  Dryden. 

Canst  thou  love 
Presumptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jove  ? 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Tliebais  of  Statins. 

Presumptuously,  adv.    In  a  presumptuous 

manner. 

1.  Arrogantly;  confidently. 

2.  Irreverently. 

Do  you,  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire ; 
Nor  into  what  the  gods  conceal  presumptuously 
enquire.  Addison,  On  Italy. 

3.  With  vain  and  groundless  confidence  in 
divine  favour. 

I  entreat  your  prayers,  that  god  will  keep  me  from 
all  premature  persuasion  of  my  being  in  Christ,  and 
not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously  or  desperately 
in  any  course. — Hammond. 

Presumptuousness.  s.   Attribute  suggested 
by   Presumptuous;   quality  of  being 
presumptuous  ;  confidence  ;  irreverence. 
Who  going  into  extremes  on  different  sides,  and 
applying  this  truth  in  conformity  to  their  own 
wrong  dispositions,  have  run  themselves  either  into 
presumptuousness  of  sinning  on  the  one  hand,  or 
despair  of  performing  any  acceptable  duty  on  the 
other. — Conybeare. 

Presupposal.  s.  Supposal  previously  formed. 
All  things  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may  bo 
saved,  but  known  with  presupposal  of  knowledge 
concerning  certain  principles,  whereof  it  receiveth 
us  already  persuaded. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

Presuppose,  v.  a.     Suppose  as  previous; 
imply  as  antecedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  presupposeth  life,  in 
as  much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except 
we  live ;  the  first  impediment  which  we  endeavour 
to  remove  is  penury  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds ; 
each  of  them  presupposeth  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand.— 
Ibid. 

Presurmise.  s.    Surmise  previously  formed. 
It  was  your  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Pretence.  S, 

1.  False  argument  grounded  upon  fictitious 
postulates. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Act  of  showing  or  alleging  what  is  not 
real ;  show  ;  appearance. 
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With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  Pr  ence 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

So  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  executions  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without  any 
kind  of  commission  or  pretence  of  authority. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellioyi. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  463. 

I  should  have  dressed  the  whole  with  greater  care ; 
but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you  know  to 
be  more  than  pretence— Archbishop  Wake,  Pre- 
paration for  Death. 

Power  without  right  is  the  most  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination  ;  it  is 
not  only  pernicious  to  those  whom  it  subjects,  but 
works  its  own  destruction.  Res  detestabilis  et  ca- 
duca.  Under  pretence  of  declaring  law,  the  Com- 
mons have  made  a  law,  a  law  for  their  own  case,  and 
have  united  in  the  same  persons  the  offices  of  legis- 
lator and  party  and  judge. — Lord  Brougham,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George 
III,  Lord  Chatham. 

3.  Assumption  ;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  anything  of  this  pretence  more  ingenuously  im- 
parted.— Evelyn. 

His  Highness  contended  that,  as  a 'prince  of  a 
sovereign  "house,  he  was  entitled  to  command  in 
chief.  Marlborough  calmly  and  politely  showed 
that  the  pretence  was  unreasonable.  —  Macaulay, 
History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  Claim  true  or  false 

Spirits,  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm'd, 
Fell  with  us  from  on  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  825. 

Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone, 
Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  affect, 
Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown. 

Ibid.  vi.  420. 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  aright 
of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power. — Locke. 

5.  Shakespear  uses  this  word,  with  more 
affinity  to  the  original  Latin,  for  something 
threatened,  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulged  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.      Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

I  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late,  which 
I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curiosity, 
than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindness. 
— Id.,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. — Ibid. 
i.  •>. 

Pretend,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prcetendo.'] 

1.  Stretch  before  anything:  (the  old,  but  ob- 
solete, meaning). 

The  captain  . .  . 
His  target  always  over  her  pretended. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  11, 19. 
Lucagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pretends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  x.  824. 

2.  Simulate ;  make  false  appearances  or  re- 
presentations ;  allege  falsely. 

This  let  him  know, 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particular 
person  ?— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance ;  ex- 
hibit as  a  cover  of  something  hidden. 
Latinism. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended, 
To  hellish  falsehood  snare  them. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  871. 

4.  Claim  :  (generally  with  to). 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pre- 
tend. Dryden. 
Are  they  not  rich  ?  what  more  can  they  pretend. 

Pope. 

5.  Design  ;  intend.  Obsolete. 

For  though  she  were  right  glad  so  rid  to  be 
From  that  vile  lozel  which  her  late  offended; 
Yet  now  no  less  encombrance  she  did  see 
And  peril,  by  this  salvage  man  pretended. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  4, 10. 
None  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Pretend,  v.  n. 

1.  Put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely :  (seldom 
used  without  shade  of  censure). 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend  1 
But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  vi. 
In  those  countries  that  pretend  to  freedom, 
princes  are  subje  ct  to  those  laws  which  their  people 
nave  chosen.— 'Swift. 
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2.  Presume  on  ability  to  do  anything ;  pro- 
fess presumptuously. 

Of  the  ground  of  redness  in  this  sea  are  we  not 
fully  satisfied  ?  for  there  is  another  red  sea,  whose 
name  we  pretend  not  to  make  out  from  these  prin- 
ciples.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pretendedly.  adv.  In  a  pretended  manner ; 
by  false  appearance  or  representation. 

An  action  .  . .  that  came  speciously  and  pretend- 
edly out  of  a  church. — Hammond,  Worlcs,  iv.  51)3. 

In  such  cases  any  inferiour  is  exempted  from  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  his  superiour,  either  truly  or 
pretendedly  such. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supre- 
macy. 

Pretender,  s.    One  who  pretends. 

1.  One  who  lays  claim  to  anything. 

The  prize  was  disputed  only  till  you  were  seen ; 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims. — 
Dryden. 

Whatever  victories  the  several  pretenders  to  the 
empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  are  recorded 
on  coins  without  the  least  reflection. — Addison,  Dia- 
logue on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 

The  numerous  pretenders  to  places  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  expectation  had  been  cut 
off.— Swift. 

Slaves  to  yourselves,  and  e'en  fatigued  with  ease, 
Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days, 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise  ? 
To  just  contempt  ye  vain  pretenders  fall, 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

Pretenders  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow  fond 
of  this  sort  of  learning. —  Watts. 

So  you  see,  Sir  Vavasour,  I  am  not  unreasonable. 
Pah  !  I  would  sooner  gain  five  thousand  pounds  by 
restoring  you  to  your  rights,  than  fifty  thousand  in 
establishing  any  of  these  pretenders  in  their  base 
assumptions.  I  must  work  in  my  craft,  Sir  Vava- 
sour, but  I  love  the  old  English  blood,  and  have  it 
in  my  veins. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

The  Colonel  also  failed  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
relative  to  that  female  pretender  on  whose  behalf 
Jasper  founded  his  principal  claim  to  Darrell's  aid. 
— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it?  b.  viii. 
ch.  xi. 

2.  In  English  History.  Name  given  by  their 
opponents  to  those  members  of  the  Stuart 
family  who  claimed  the  crown  of  England  : 
(as  such,  a  proper  rather  than  a  common 
name ;  given,  however,  more  generally 
to  any  claimant  who  makes  his  claim 
under  the  pretence  of  a  right;  e.g.  to  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  Lambert  Simnel,  and,  espe- 
cially, in  Greek  and  Russian  history,  to 
certain  False  Philips  and  False  Deme- 
triuses.    See  Pseudo). 

In  the  speeches  she  [Queen  Anne]  named  the  re- 
volution twice ;  and  said  she  would  look  on  those 
concerned  in  it  as  the  surest  to  her  interests:  she 
also  fixed  a  new  designation  on  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales,  and  called  him  the  pretender;  and  he  was 
so  called  in  a  new  set  of  addresses,  which,  upon  this 
occasion,  were  made  to  the  queen  ;  and  I  intend  to 
follow  the  precedent,  as  often  as  I  may  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  name  him. — Bishop  Burnet,  His- 
tory of  his  own  Time:  170S. 

Pretendership.  s.  Claim,  character,  posi- 
tion of  a  pretender. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  Dauphine,  if 
he  happen  to  be  king  of  France  before  the  pretender- 
ship  to  Britain  falls  to  his  share. — Swift,  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs.    (Ord  MS.) 

Pretendingly,  adv.  In  a  pretending  man- 
ner ;  arrogantly ;  presumptuously. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  little  pretend- 
ingly at  present— Cottier,  Essays,  Of  Pride. 

Pretensed.  part.  adj.  Pretended  ;  feigned. 
Rare. 

The  purpose  and  pretensed  vow  of  a  more  ample 
holiness. — Martin,  Marriage  of  Priests,  Cc.  4.  b. : 
1554. 

Protestants  have  had  in  England  their  pretensed 
synods  and  convocations. — Stapleton,  Fortress  of 
the  Faith,  fol.  140 :  1565. 

Pretension,  s. 

1.  Claim  true  or  false. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  pretensions  end. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Prudence. 
Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices,  that 
favour  their  pretensions. — Sir  R.  L'Est range. 

The  commons  demand  that  the  consulship  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman. — 

Swift. 

W  ere  your  pretensions  less  lofty,  and  your  speech 
more  plain,  I  should  be  better  assured  of  my  son's 
safety—  Sir  W.  Scott,  Tfie  Pirate,  ch.  xli, 

In  history,  if  we  except  the  conclusion  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  no  work  that  has  any  pretensions 
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to  be  accounted  classical  was  added  to  our  litera- 
ture.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  427. 

In  twenty-four  months  we  find  an  aristoracy  es- 
tranged, without  a  people  being  conciliated ;  while 
on  two  several  occasions,  first  the  prejudices  and 
then  the  pretensions  of  the  middle  class  were  alike 
treated  with  contumely. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i. 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance.  Latinism. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given 
out  by  the  Spaniards. — Bacon. 

He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  that 
lie  had  prejudice -to  all  concealments  and  preten- 
sions.— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  llammond. 

Pretentative.  adj.  [Lat.  tentatus,  pass 
part,  of  tcnto  =  I  try,  attempt.]  Making, 
fitted  for  making,  a  previous  trial  of  any 
thing;  experimental. 

This  is  but  an  exploratory  and  pretentative  pur- 
pose between  us ;  about  the  form  whereof,  and  the 
matter,  we  shall  consult  to-morrow. — Sir  H.  Wot- 
ton.  Remains,  p.  507. 

Pretentious,  adj.  Full  of,  exhibiting,  at- 
tempts to  pass  for  more  than  one's  real 
value ;  assuming. 

He  thought  how  much  better  than  these  great 
dons  (with  but  one  or  two  exceptions)  he  himself 
could  speak — with  what  more  refined  logic — with 
what  more  polished  periods — how  much  more  like 
Cicero  and  Burke !  Very  probably  he  might  have 
so  spoken,  and  for  that  very  reason  have  made  that 
deadest  of  all  dead  failures — a  pretentious  imitation 
of  Burke  and  Cicero.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x. 
ch.  xiv. 

Preter,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  Latin 
preposition  and  adverb  signifying  by  in 
going  or  passing  by ;  also,  with  the  sense 
it  bears  in  besides  =  over  and  above. 
Hence,  it  suggests  the  notions  of  passing, 
outstripping,  overstepping,  and  also  of  ex- 
cess, superfluity,  and  the  like. 
Preterimperfect.  adj.  and  s.  See  Preterit. 
Preterit,  adj.  and  s.  [Lat.  eo  =  go;  pass, 
part,  ilu.i  =  gone  :  hence,  preterilum,  the 
neuter,  means  past  by,  or  simply  past.] 

The  common  application  of  this  com- 
pound is  to  time  ;  more  especially  to  gram- 
matical time,  i.e.  the  time  which  is  sig- 
nified by  Ten  ses. 

'  SirPiercie,'  said  the  Abbot,  at  length  interrupting 
him, '  our  time  allows  brief  leisure  to  speak  of  what 
might  have  been.' — 'You  are  right,  most  venerable 
Lord  and  Father,'  replied  the  incorrigible  Euphuist; 
'  the  preterite,  as  grammarians  have  it.  concerns 
frail  mortality  less  than  the  future  mood,  and  in- 
deed our  cogitations  respect  chiefly  the  present.' — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.xxxvii. 

In  the  progress  of  the  English  tongue,  from  its 
first  subjection  to  literary  cultivation  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  its  final  settlement  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  it  dropt  and  lost 
altogether  many  short  or  unaccented  syllables. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  our  poets  still  assert  their 
right  to  revive  in  pressing  circumstances :  thus, 
though  we  now  almost  universally  elide  or  suppress 
t  he  e  before  the  terminating  d  of  the  preterites  and 
past  participles  of  our  verbs,  it  is  still  sometimes 
called  into  life  again  to  make  a  distinct  syllable  in 
verse. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 

The  following  remarks,  justified  by  the 
fact  of  their  dealing  with  the  congeners  of 
preterit,  as  well  as  with  the  word  itself,  put 
its  import  in  a  general  form,  and  suggest 
an  alternative  as  to  its  future  use  in  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

By  itself,  it  simply  means  Past;  the 
preterit  tense  being  a  past  tense.  Many 
use  the  word  past  in  this  sense ;  more 
speak  of  the  past  participle — this  latter 
being  often  a  convenient,  if  not  a  neces- 
sary, compromise. 

As  a  time — a  very  different  matter  from 
a  tense — the  opposite  to  past  is  present  and  ! 
future.  The  so-called  present  time  in  Eng-  j 
lish  is  cousuetudinal ;  e.g.  when  a  man, 
at  one  o'clock,  tells  his  friend  that  he 
'dines  at  jive,'1  he  is  not  dining  at  the  time 
of  speaking.    "What  he  tells  him  is  his  ha- 
bitual dinner-hour.    To  say  '  I  am  dining 
now,'  requires  the  combination  of  a  verb ! 
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and  participle ;  i.e.  a  periphrasis  rather 
than  a  tense.  So,  also,  '  I  dine  at  five'  = '  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  five,  and  shall 
do  so  to-day,'  or  '  when  you  call.'  Combi- 
nations are  not  tenses.  As  tenses,  ex- 
pressive of  times,  there  is  neither  future 
nor  present  in  English.  There  are  only 
certain  equivalent  combinations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  had  (as 
giving  tense  and  time  both)  no  pure  and 
simple  past  or  preterit.  Scripsi  and  mo- 
mordi  =  I  hare  written,  and  I  have  bitten  ; 
but  they  also  =  I  wrote,  I  bit.  Which  is 
which,  is  known  only  from  the  context. 

The  Greeks  had  both;  yiypa<pa  =  I  have 
written,  typaipa  =  I  wrote  ;  i.e.  they  had  two 
times  and  two  tenses  (changes  of  form  co- 
inciding with  changes  of  time)  to  match. 

Form  for  form,  the  Latins  had  the  same ; 
the  s  in  scrip-s-i  being  the  a  in  iypa-^a 
(t-ypatr-a-a),  and  the  reduplication  of  the 
first  consonant  in  mo-mordi,  being  the 
same  reduplication  which  gives  yi-ypa<pa. 
But  the  time  was  not  so  accurately  kept  in 
unison  with  the  form.  Hence,  the  two 
Greek  tenses  have  (as  tested  by  the  time 
they  represent)  become  one  in  Latin. 

The  reduplicate  form  was  called,  in 
Latin,  the  perfect ;  the  form  in  -a-  is 
aorist.  The  Latin  dropped  the  latter  as  a 
tense ;  but  only  by  halves.  Though  they 
had  but  one  tense,  they  had  two  names ; 
the  preterit  and  the  perfect ;  the  aorist 
having,  as  a  strange  word,  disappeared  as 
a  name. 

Here  ambiguity  began.  There  was  no 
aorist  (by  name)  ;  there  were  two  past 
times  ;  there  was  only  one  past  tense  :  this 
had  two  names. 

The  German  languages  were  as  the 
Latin.  They  had  two  forms ;  one  corre- 
sponding with  y'f-ypatpa  ;  one  with  t-ypa\pa 
(f-ypim-n-d).  But  they  bad  no  clear  dis- 
tinction of  the  times  with  which  they  coin- 
cided. 

We  have  now  three  terms;  viz.  preterit 
and  perfect  from  the  Latin,  and  past,  our 
own  translation  of  preterit.  All  this  com- 
plicates English  grammar. 

That  the  Latin  mo-mordi,  form  for  form, 
is  the  Greek  yi-ypa-pa,  most  know.  The 
evidence  that  a  whole  system  of  redupli- 
cate pasts  or  preterites  existed  in  the  oldest 
form  of  the  languages  allied  to  our  own, 
the  Mesogothic,  is  less  generally  known. 
But  so  it  is.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  preterites 
in  English  like  spoke  from  speak,  where  the 
vowel  is  changed  and  no  addition  is  made 
to  the  radical  form,  represent  the  old  redu- 
plicates ;  the  preterites,  like  call-ed  from 
call,  where  there  is  an  addition,  represent 
the  old  Greek  aorists.  But,  different  as 
are  the  forms  the  difference  as  to  the  time 
denoted  has  been  ignored. 

What  this  is  now  comes  under  notice. 
Of  past  time,  considered  in  respect  to  the 
tenses  that  may  be  formed  on  it,  there  are 
four  varieties. 

1 .  Simply  past,  or  preterit,  as  '  I  wrote.'' 
All  we  know  of  this  is  that  it  is  anterior  to 
the  time  of  speaking.  This  is  the  true 
aorist. 

2.  '  I  have  written.'  Here,  the  act  of 
writing  is  past;  but,  by  being  connected 
through  some  of  its  results,  with  the 
time  of  speaking,  it  is,  so  far,  present  as 
well.  '  /  have  written'  implies  either  '  I 
do  not  mean  to  write  again,'  or  '  I  will 
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stand  by  my  writing,'  or  something  of  the 
kind,  which  is,  at  the  time  of  speaking, 
present — generally  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. Contrast 

'  I  wrote  and  got  no  answer.' 

with 

'  I  have  written  and  am  now  waiting  for  a  reply.' 
This  latter  is  the  true  perfect. 

3.  1 1  was  writing,  when  he  interrupted 
me.'  Here  the  act  of  writing  is  past,  and 
so  is  the  interruption ;  but  only  as  measured 
from  the  time  of  speaking.  The  interrup- 
tion coincided  with,  or  was  present  to,  the 
time  of  writing.  This,  as  a  tense,  is  want- 
ing in  English,  but  existed  in  both  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  e.g.  amabam=-  \  was  lov- 
ing; tTVTTTov  =  \  was  beating.  It  is  the 
imperfect,  or  preterimperfect. 

4.  '  I  had  written,  but  forgot  to  post  the 
letter.'  Here  both  the  acts  of  writing  and 
forgetting  precede  the  time  of  speaking ; 
and,  so  far,  they  are  imperfect,  or  preterim- 
perfect. But  the  act  of  writing  was  ante- 
rior (past)  to  the  act  of forgetting.  Hence, 
a  difference  of  time ;  and,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  difference  of  tense  to  match.  This 
was  the preterperfect,  or  plus -quam-p  erf ec- 
tum,  e.g.  amaoeram  =  1  had  loved;  iytypdf- 
tiv  =  I  had  written. 

Applying  this  to  our  tongue,  we  find  that 
the  words  preterperfect  and  preterpluper- 
fect  need  no  recognition  as  terms  in  ling- 
lish  grammar.  They  are  mere  names  for 
certain  Latin  and  G  reek  tenses. 

Perfect  is  in  a  different  predicament.  It 
has  been  used  in  Latin  as  a  synonym  for 
preterit;  and  maybe  continued  as  such; 
but  it  may,  more  usefully,  be  retained  with 
a  modified  meaning. 

Past  and  preterit  are  synonyms  ;  though 
it  may  be  useful  to  keep  both — the  first  as 
an  ordinary  English  word,  the  latter  as  a 
grammatical  one  of  Latin  origin,  e.g.  past 
time,  preterit  tense. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that,  in  English, 
we  have  (1)  as  a  div  ision  of  time,  expressed 
by  tense — the  past;  (2)  as  tenses  (i.e.  as 
forms  expressive  of  times  originally  diffe- 
rent, but  now  amalgamated),  a.  the  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  perfect  (spoke)  ;  b.  the 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  uorist  (called),  i.e. 
two  tenses  for  one  time,  or  one  time  for 
two  tenses ;  c.  the  need  of  three  names : 
(a.)  a  name  founded  upon  each  of  these 
two  tenses  on  the  strength  of  their  form 
and  history ;  and  (/3.)  a  name  for  the  class 
under  which  they  are  co-ordinated. 

For  these  three  we  have  four  words  to 
choose  from — past,  preterit,  perfect,  and 
aorist. 

The  editor  scarcely  expects  that  aorist 
will  be  admitted  into  English  Grammar ; 
though  individually  he  thinks  it  the  best 
word. 

Failing  which,  let  the  word  preterit 
stand  in  its  place,  limited  to  the  forms  in 
-ed,  and  -t ;  as,  moved,  planted,  wept;  and 
let  the  word  perfect  be  limited  to  the  forms 
arising  out  of  a  change  of  vow  el,  as  spoke, 
ran,  &c.  Let  these  two  tenses  be  tenses  of 
past  time. 

Preterition.  s.  [Lat.  itio,  -onis  =  going.] 
Act  of  going  past ;  state  of  being  past. 

Thine  absence  could  not  be  so  grievous  as  thy 
preterition. — Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

The  Israelites  were  never  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb, 
but  they  were  recalled  to  the  memory  of  thafsaving 
preterition  of  the  angel. — Id.,  Remains,  p.  193. 

I  will  secure  him  proof  against  all  disturbance  at 
the  blind  preteritions  and  regardlessness  of  fortune, 
or  the  purblind  vulgar. —  Whitlock,  Observations  on 
the  present  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  135. 
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The  king  found  himself  compelled,  in  a  short  time 
after,  to  give  order,  that  most  grants  and  patents, 
Which  required  haste,  should  pass  by  immediate 
warrant  to  the  great  seal,  without  visiting  the  privy 
seal ;  which  pretention  was  not  usual. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, Life,  ii.  197. 
Preteritness.  *.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Preterit;  state  of  being  past;  not  pre- 
sent ;  not  futurity. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  preteriteness  (if  I  may  say 
so)  still  backwards  in  infinitum,  that  never  was 
present ;  as  we  can  an  endless  futurity,  that  never 
will  be  present ;  so  that  though  one  is  potentially 
infinite,  yet  nevertheless  the  other  is  positively 
finite:  and  this  reasoning  .  . .  doth  not  at  all  affect 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  adorable  Divinity,  in 
whose  invariable  nature  there  is  no  past  nor  future. 
— Bentley,  Sermons,  serm.vi. 
Preterlapsed.  adj.  [Lat.  lapsus,  pret.  part, 
of  labor  =  I  slide,  glide,  slip.]  Past  and  gone. 

We  look  with  a  superstitious  reverence  upon  the 
accounts.of  preterlapsed  ages.  —  Glanville.  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Never  was  there  so  much  of  either,  in  any  preter- 
lapsed age,  as  in  this. —  Walker. 
Preterlegal,  adj.    Not  agreeable  to  law. 

I  expected  some  evil  customs  preterlegal,  and 
abuses  personal,  had  been  to  be  removed.— Eikon 
Basilike. 

Pretermission,  s.    Act  of  omitting. 

Any  disorder  of  mine,  any  pretermission  of  theirs, 
exalts  the  disease,  accelerates  the  rages  of  it. — 
Donne,  Devotions,  p.  470  :  1624. 

A  foul  pretermission  in  the  author  of  this,  whether 
story  or  fable.—  Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  i. 

I  proceed  to  refute  the  objections  of  those,  who 
argue  from  the  silence  and  pretermission  of  authors. 
— Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  iii. 
Pretermit,   v.  a.    [Lat.  mitto  =  send,  send 
off,  dismiss ;  pass.  part,  missus ;  missio, 
-onis  =  sending,  mission.]    Pass  by ;  neg- 
lect. 

The  fees  that  are  termly  given  to  these  deputies, 
for  recompense  of  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  pre- 
termit ;  because  they  be  not  certain. — Bacon. 

Either  of  these  were  just  considerations,  but  both 
together  not  to  be  pretermitted. — Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  17. 

Though  he  pretermit  the  cure  of  the  disease  itself. 
— Donne,  Devotion,  p.  205. 

Virgil,  writing  of  iEneas,  hath  pretermitted  many 
things. — B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

I  shall  pretermit  the  judges'  names,  the  formali- 
ties of  the  court,  and  the  proceedings  there. — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Memoir  of  King  Charles  I. 

Preternatural,  adj.  Different  from  what  is 
natural ;  irregular. 

We  will  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and 
preternatural  temper  of  mind,  that  should  make  a 
man  please  himself  with  that  which  can  no  ways 
reach  those  faculties,  which  nature  has  made  the 
proper  seat  of  pleasure. — South,  Sermons. 

Tliat  form  which  the  earth  is  under  at  present  is 
preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken  again. 
— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  world  has  nothing  to  show  of  the  preterna- 
tural in  painting,  transcending  the  figure  of  Lazarus 
bursting  his  grave-clothes,  in  the  great  picture  at 
Angerstein's.  It  seems  a  thing  between  two  beings. 
A  ghastly  horror  at  itself  struggles  with  newly-ap- 
prehending gratitude  at  second  life  bestowed.  It 
cannot  forget  that  it  was  a  ghost.  It  has  hardly  felt 
that  it  is  a  body. — C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,  On  the 
Productions  of  Modern  Art. 

Preternaturality.    s.  Preternaturalness. 

Mare. 

There  is  such  an  intricate  mixture  of  naturality 
and  preternaturality  in  age. — Smith,  Portrait  of 
Old  Age,  p.  133. 
Preternaturally.  adv.     In  a  preternatural 
manner;  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
common  order  of  nature. 

Simple  air,  preternaturally  attenuated  by  heat, 
will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  all 
that  which  resisteth  it. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 
Preter perfect,  adj.  and  s.    See  Preterit. 
The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of  late 
made  a  considerable  alteration  in  our  language,  by 
closing  in  one  syllable  the  termination  of  our  prefer- 
perfect  tense,  as  drown'd,  walk'd,  for  drowned, 
walked. — Addison,  Spectator. 
Preterpluperfect.  adj.  and  s.  See  Preterit. 

Pretez.  v.  a.    Cloak ;  conceal.  Hare. 

Ambition's  pride, 
Too  oft  pretexed  with  our  country's  good  ! 

Edwards,  Canons  of  Criticism. 
Pretext,  s.  [Lat.  textus,  and  texus,  pass.  part, 
of  texo  =  1  weave.]  Pretence ;  false  appear- 
ance ;  false  allegation. 
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My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  fiood  construction.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  onely  go 
And  helpe  convey  his  freight ;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 

Under  this  pretext,  the  means  he  sought 
To  ruin  such  whose  might  did  much  exceed 
His  power  to  wrong. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  On  the  Earl  of  Strafford's 
Trial  and  Death. 
I  shall  not  say  with  how  much  or  how  little  pre- 
text of  reason  ttiey  managed  those  disputes.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  upon, 
under  a  pretext  of  service  and  kindness. — Sir  B. 
L'  Estrange. 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  morals  and  in 
politics,  not  to  mistake  the  cause  for  the  pretext, 
nor  the  pretext  for  the  cause,  and  by  this  means  to 
distinguish  between  the  concealed,  and  the  osten- 
sible, motive. . .  .  Polybius,  the  most  philosophical 
writer  of  the  ancients,  has  marked  out  this  useful 
distinction  of  cause  and  pretext,  and  aptly  illustrates 
the  observation  by  the  facts  lie  explains.  . .  .  Our 
present  inquiry  concerns  'cause  and  pretext.'  LeoX. 
projected  an  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  against  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  who  were  more  friendly  to  the 
Christians;  but  the  concealed  motive  with  his  holi- 
ness was  to  enrich  himself  and  his  family  with  the 
spoils  of  Christendom,  and  to  aggrandise  the  papal 
throne  by  war;  and  such,  indeed,  the  policy  of  these 
pontiffs  had  always  been  in  those  mad  crusades 
which  they  excited  against  the  East. — Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Cause  and  Pretext. 

Henceforward  squall  nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she  dwelt; 
Light  pretexts  drew  me. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Gardener's  Daughter. 

'  A  respectable  firm  would  hardly  embark  in  such 
a  proceeding  without  some  show  of  pretext,'  said 
Lord  de  Mowbray. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

The  doubt  on  my  mind  was  dispelled — not  a  pre- 
text left  for  my  own  self-torment. — Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  b.  vii.  ch.  x. 
Pretiosity.  s.    Valuable  ornament.  Hare. 

The  index  or  fore-finger  was  too  naked  whereto  to 
commit  their  pretiosities. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours,  p.  1S5.  (Ord  MS.) 
Pretor.  s.     Roman  magistrate  so  called. 
See  Pretorian,  s. 

Good  China,  take  this  paper; 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  pretor's  chair. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  3. 

Porphyrins,  whom  you  Egypt's  pretor  made, 
Is  come  from  Alexandria  to  your  aid. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  i.  1. 

An  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client  before 
one  of  the  pretors,  could  only  produce  a  single  wit- 
ness, in  a  point  where  the  law  required  two. — Spec- 
tator. 

Pretorial.  adj.    Relating  to,  connected  with, 
a  Pretor. 

Those  occasional  declarations  of  law  called  the 
pretorial  edicts. — Burke,  Abridgement  of  English 
History,  i.  3. 

Pretorian.  adj.    Exercised  by  the  pretor. 

L.  Applied  to  his  judicial  authority. 

The  chancery  had  the  pretorian  power  for  equity; 
the  star-chamber  had  the  ceusorian  power  for  of- 
fences.— Bacon. 

2.  Applied  to  the  guards  named  after  him. 

\\  ithin  that  time  Severus  had  to  march  upon 
Rome  against  his  first  rival  Julian,  to  punish  the 
prcetorian  guards,  and  then  to  conquer  Niger. — 
Sharpe,  History  of  Egypt,  ch.  xiv. 
Pretorian.  s.  The  office  of  Pretor,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Rome,  was  also  one  of  which 
the  duties  were  various,  and  which  were 
not  at  all  times  the  same.  One  of  them 
was  that  of  judge,  a  guard  of  soldiers  being 
placed  about  the  judgement  seat.  This, 
under  the  Empire,  became,  like  the  Janisa- 
ries  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  not  only  the 
most  unscrupulous  supporters  of  the  exist- 
ing ruler,  but  often  in  practice  the  electing 
body,  infamous  for  its  rapacity  and  ve- 
nality. Hence  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  military  supporters  of  unconstitutional 
governments,  and  to  rapacious  magnates 
generally. 

It  is  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  primary  cause  of  our  political  exclusion, 
and  our  commercial  restraint.  That  unhallowed 
booty  created  a  factitious  aristocracy,  ever  fearful 
that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  regorge  their  sa- 
crilegious spoil. . . .  These  became  the  unconscious 
Prcttorians  of  their  ill-gotten  domains.    At  the 
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head  of  these  religionists,  they  have  continued  ever 
since  to  govern,  or  powerfully  to  influence,  this 
country.  They  have  in  that  time  pulled  down 
thrones  and  churches,  changed  dynasties,  abrogated 
and  remodelled  parliaments;  they  have  disfran- 
chised Scotland,  and  confiscated  Ireland.— ii.  Dis- 
raeli, Coningsby. 

Pretorship.  s.    Office  of  pretor. 

The  pretorship  Poinpey,  without  voices,  took  to 
himself. — May,  Translation  of  Lucan,  b.  i.  notes. 

Asellus  Sempronius  Rufus  was  the  person  who 
first  taught  the  Romans  to  eat  storks,  for  which  he 
was  said  to  have  lost  his  pretorship. — J.  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Prettily,  adv.     Neatly;  elegantly;  pleas- 
ingly ;  without  dignity  or  elevation. 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
One  saith  prettily,  in  the  quenching  of  the  flame 
of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  como 
to  quench  the  fire  of  a  house ;  so  busy,  as  one  letteth 
another. — Bacon. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride  to 
behave  themselves  prettily,  after  the  fashion  of 
others. — Locke. 

Prettiness.    s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Pretty ;   beauty  without  dignity ;  neat 
elegance  without  elevation. 
Thought  and  affliction  .  . . 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
There  is  goodliuess  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as  in 
the  ox,  greyhound,  and  stag ;  or  majesty  and  state- 
liness,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle,  and  cock  ;  grave 
awfulness,  as  in  mastiffs ;  or  elegancy  and  prettiness, 
as  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds,  all  which  are 
several  modes  of  beauty.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  philosophers  began  their  wisdom  with  the 
meditation  of  death,  and  St.  Paul  his  with  the  dis- 
course of  the  day  of  j  udgement ;  to  take  the  heart  off 
from  this  world  and  the  amiabilities  of  it,  which  dis- 
honor and  baffle  the  understanding,  and  made 
Solomon  himself  become  a  child  and  fooled  into 
idolatry,  by  the  prettiness  of  a  talking  woman. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  iii.  169.    (Ord  MS.) 

Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions. — Boyle. 

In  the  plural.    Pretty  dear  ;  lady. 

The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly  answers 
to  the  appearance  of  the  transparency  in  the  anec- 
dote. The  huddle,  the  flutter,  the  bustle,  the  es- 
cape, the  alarm,  and  the  mock  alarm  :  the  pretti- 
nesses  heightened  by  consternation ;  the  courtier's 
fear  which  was  flattery ;  and  the  lady's  which  was 
affectation;  all  that  we  may  conceive  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  mob  of  Brighton  courtiers,  sympathising 
with  the  well-acted  surprise  of  their  sovereign  ;  all 
this,  and  no  more,  is  exhibited  by  the  well-dressed 
lords  and  ladies  in  the  Hall  of  Belus. — C.  Lamb,  Es- 
says of  Elia,  On  the  Productions  of  Modem  Art. 

Pretty,  adj.  [German,  prachtig  =  noble, 
fine.] 

1.  Neat;  elegant;  pleasing  without  surprise 
or  elevation. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

They  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of 
mistakes,  by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in 
philosophy.—  Watts. 

2.  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

3.  Foppish ;  affected :  (applied  in  contempt 
to  men). 

In  imitation  of  this  agreeable  being  is  made  that 
animal  we  call  a.  pretty  fellow;  who,  being  just  able 
to  find  out  that  what  makes  Sophronius  acceptable 
is  a  natural  behaviour,  in  order  to  the  same  reputa- 
tion, makes  his  own  an  artificial  one. —  Tatler,  no.  21. 

The  pretty  gentleman  must  have  his  airs ;  and 
though  they  are  not  so  pompous  as  those  of  the 
other  [the  fine  gentleman!]  yet  they  are  so  affected, 
that  few  who  have  understanding  can  bring  them- 
selves  to  be  proficients  this  way  ! — Guardian,  no.  38. 

4.  Used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  contempt  in 
poetry,  and  in  conversation :  (as,  'A  pretty 
fellow  indeed ! '). 

A  pretty  task !  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 

Dryden,  Epilogue  to  Aurengzebe, 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Addison,  Cato. 

'  Leonard's  mother  is  with  him :  he  asks  me  to  call 
and  see  her.  May  I  ? '  '  May  you !  A  pretty  notion 
the  Signorina  must  form  of  your  enslaved  state  of 
pupilage,  when  she  hears  you  ask  that  question.  Of 
course  you  may.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x. 
ch.  iii. 
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'  And  the  new  police,'  said  Mick.  '  A  pretty  go, 
when  a  fellow  in  a  blue  coat  fetches  you  the  Devil's 
own  con  on  your  head,  and  you  get  moral  force 
for  a  plaster.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 
5.  Not  very  small :  (condemned,  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  as  a  very  vulgar  use). 

A  knight  of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts. — 
Abbot. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after 
their  bearing,  close  by  the  earth,  and  then  oast  a 
pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant,  and  they 
will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordinary  time. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height, 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high.— Id., 
Essays,  Of  Gardens. 

Of  this  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 
and  suffered  it  for  a  pretty  while  to  continue  red 
hot. — Boyle. 

A  weasel  a  pretty  way  off  stood  leering  at  him. — 
Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Pretty,  adv.  In  some  degree  :  (used  before 
adverbs  or  adjectives  as  something  less 
than  very). 

The  world  begun  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  uninha- 
bitable places. — Burnet. 

I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method  may 
advance  the  reputation  of  learning ;  but  I  am  pretty 
sure  'tis  no  great  addition  to  theirs  who  use  it. — 
Collier. 

A  little  voyage  round  the  lake  took  up  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  the  while. 
— Addison. 

I  have  a  fondness  for  a  project  ,  and  a  pretty  tole- 
rable genius  that  way  myself. — Id. 

These  colours  were  faint  and  dilute,  unless  the 
light  was  trajected  obliquely ;  for  by  that  means 
they  became  pretty  vivid. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

This  writer  every  where  insinuates,  and  in  one 
place  pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere 
christian. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  copper  half-pence  are  coined  by  the  publick, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper. — Swift. 

The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  wore  pretty  modest. 
— Baker. 

Pretypify.  v.  a.  Prefigure. 

Thus  the  session  of  the  Messias  was  pretypified. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  vi. 

Prevail,  v.n.  [Fr.  prevaloir ;  Lat.  prcevaleo, 

from  valeo  =  be  well,  strong.     See  also 

P  r  e  v  a  1  e  n  t.] 

1.  Be  in  force;  have  effect;  have  power; 

have  influence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots  and 
the  warier  scepticks,  as  far  as  it  prevails. — Locke. 

2.  Overcome ;  gain  the  superiority :  (with 
on  or  upon,  sometimes  over  or  against). 

They  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevail' d  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Shakespear,  Ricluird  III.  i.  1. 

I  told  you  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  40. 

The  milennium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 
upon  the  strength  of  authority. —  Dr.  II.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

While  Marlbro's  cannon  thus  prevails  by  land, 
Britain's  sea-chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistless  o'er  the  Thuscan  billows  ride. 

Sir  £.  Blackmore. 

Thus  song  could  prevail 
O'er  death  and  o'er  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious  ; 
Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  times  round  her, 
Yet  musick  and  love  were  victorious. 

Pope,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.— Swift. 

3.  Gain  influence ;  operate  effectually. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  de- 
monstrations of  which  the  nature  of  this  thing  is 
not  capable  :  but  they  are  such  strong  probabilities 
as  ought  to  prevail  with  all  those  who  are  not  able 
to  produce  greater  probabilities  to  the  contrary.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

4.  Persuade  or  induce :  (with  with,  upon,  or 
on,  before  the  person  persuaded). 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing  prevaileth ;  as  well 
they  that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  Who  will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching?  — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of 
Bristol  upon  his  first  arrival. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  has  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  872. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than 
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he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier 

to  be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right  way. — 
Locke. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 
their  reasonings  with  others,  make  use  of  to  prevail 
on  them. — Id. 

The  gods  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night ; 
Prevail'd  upon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
3Ietamorphoses,  b.  ii. 
Upon  assurances  of  revolt,  the  queen  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedition. 
—Swift. 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 
constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom. 
— Id. 

Prevailing:,  adj.  Predominant;  having  most 
influence  ;  having  great  power ;  prevalent ; 
efficacious. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevailing  passions,  run  the  same  fate:  let  never 
so  much  probability  hang  on  one  side  of  a  covetous 
man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  which  will  outweigh. — Locke. 

Save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression  ; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side. 

Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  1, 
Prevailment.  s.  Prevalence. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth. 

Sliakespear ,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Prevalence,  s.     [Fr.]     Superiority ;  influ- 
ence; predominance;  efficacy;  force;  va- 
lidity. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  of  prevalence  with  him.  —  Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 

On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  joined  ? 
Could  I  their  prevalence  deny, 

I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  a  Lady  on  her  refusing 
to  dispute  with  him. 

Least  of  all  does  this  precept  imply  that  we  should 
comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevalence  of  cor- 
rupt fashion  has  made  reputable. — Rogers. 
Prevaleney.  s.  Prevalence. 

Others  finding  that,  in  former  times,  man}'  church- 
men were  employed  in  the  civil  government,  im- 
puted their  wanting  of  these  ornaments  their  pre- 
decessors wore  to  the  power  and  prevaleney  of  the 
lawyers. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Animals,  whose  forelegs  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equality  in  both,  a  prevaleney  oft- 
times  in  the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rows. 

Prevalent,  adj.  [Lat.] 

1.  Victorious;  gaining  superiority ;  predomi- 
nant. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  t\\&t  pre- 
valent arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and  that 
valiant  men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as  much 
as  they  could  get. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

On  the  foughten  field, 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Encamping.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  410. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and 
victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to 
become  plains. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Powerful;  efficacious. 

Eve!  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heaven  descends; 
But,  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  141. 

3.  Predominant. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opinion, 
when  I  first  brought  my  collection  up  to  London. — 
Woodward. 

Prevalently,  adv.  In  a  prevalent  manner; 
powerfully;  forcibly. 

The  ev'ning-star  so  falls  into  the  main, 
To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.  Prior. 
Prevaricate,  v.  a.    Pervert ;  shift. 

Laws  are  either  disannulled,  or  quite  prevari- 
cated, through  change  and  alteration  of  times;  yet 
they  are  good  in  themselves. — Spenser. 

God  intended  we  should  serve  him  as  the  sun  and 
moon  do,  as  fire  and  water  do ;  never  to  prevari- 
cate the  laws  he  fixed  to  us.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  149:  1651. 

He  that  prevaricates  the  proportions  and  excel- 
lent reasons  of  Christianity,  is  a  person  without  zeal, 
and  without  love. — Ibid.  p.  203. 

Go  to  the  crib,  thou  glutton,  and  there  it  will  be 
found,  that  when  the  charger  is  clean,  yet  nature's 
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rules  were  not  prevaricated ;  the  beast  eats  up  ah 
his  provisions,  because  they  are  natural  and  simple. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  210  :  1653. 

The  great  masters  of  heathen  wisdom  do  plainly 
discover  either  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  or  malice, 
in  prevaricating  that  light  they  had  reflected  upon 
them  from  'Jewish  tradition. — Pleydell,  Sermon  at 
the  Funeral  of  Glanville,  p.  2. 

Prevaricate,  v.  n.    Cavil  ;  quibble ;  shuffle. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding,  and 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  strength,  and  discern 
the  evidence  of  argumentations  against  his  desires. 
— South,  Sermons. 

Whoever  helped  him  to  this  citation,  I  desire  he 
will  never  trust  him  more;  for  1  would  think  better 
of  himself  than  that  he  would  wilfully  prevaricate. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Prevarication,  s.  [Lat.  prcevaricatio,  -onis 
=  going  or  moving  crookedly,  from  varus 
=  crook-legged ;  see  also  Varicose.  Ap- 
plied, more  especially,  as  a  law  term,  to 
collusive  fraud  on  the  part  of  an  agent  or 
advocate ;  more  generally  to  other  kinds  of 
fraud.]    Shuffle ;  cavil. 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  return  again  to  his  camp :  among  these  was  one, 
who,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  the  same  day 
back  to  the  camp,  on  pretence  of  having  forgot 
something;  but  this  prevarication  was  so  shocking 
to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Hannibal. — Addison. 

On  these  conditions  the  pope  condescended  to 
grant  absolution,  with  the  further  provision  that,  in 
case  of  any  prevarication  on  the  part  of  the  king  on 
any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was  null  and 
void. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  ii. 

Prevaricator,  s.    One  who  prevaricates. 

1.  Caviller;  shuffler. 

Where  the  envious,  proud, 
Ambitious,  factious,  superstitious,  loud 
Boasters,  and  perjured,  with  the  infinite  more 
Prevaricators  swarm.         B.  Jonson,  Undcrieoods. 

This  petty  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  of 
Columbus. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  Sort  of  occasional  orator :  (an  academical 
phrase,  at  Cambridge). 

He  should  not  need  so  vainly  to  have  pursued  me 
through  the  various  shapes  of  a  divine,  a  doctor, 
a  head  of  a  college,  a  professor,  a  prevaricator,  a 
mathematician. — Bishop  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted, 
preface. 

It  would  have  made  you  smile,  to  hear  the  pre- 
varicator, in  his  jocular  way,  give  him  his  title  and 
character  to  his  face.— A.  Philips,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  p.  34. 

Prevene.  v.  a.  [Lat.  prcBvenio  =  come  before ; 
pres.  part,  prceveniens,  -entis ;  pass.  part. 
prazventus  ;  prceventio,  -onis.']  Hinder. 
If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  prevened,  among  unbodied  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd.  A.  Philips. 

Prevenient.  adj.  Preceding  ;  going  before  ; 
preventive. 

From  the  mercy  seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  removed 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  2. 

Prevent,  v.  a. 

1.  Go  before  as  a  guide  ;  go  before,  making 
the  way  easy. 

Thou  preventest  him  with  the  blessings  of  good- 
ness.— Psalms,  xxi.  3. 

Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour.— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Let  thy  grace,  O  Lord,  always  prevent  and  follow 
us. — Ibid. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun  any 
requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the  practice 
thereof  been  prevened  by  idolaters  f— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

2.  Go  before  ;  be  before. 

Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches,  that  I  might 
meditate  in  thy  word. — Psalms,  cxix.  14S. 

The  same  officer  told  us,  he  came  to  conduct  us, 
and  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  because  we 
might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business. 
— Bacon. 

Nothing  engender'd  doth  prevent  his  meat : 
Plies  have  their  tables  spread,  ere  they  appear; 
Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat ; 
Others  do  sleep.  Herbert,  Temple. 

3.  Anticipate. 

Soon  shalt  thou  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands; 
Could'st  thou  some  great  proportion'd  mischief 
frame, 

They'd  prove  the  father  from  whose  loins  they  came. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the 
Thebais  ofStatius. 
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4.  Preoccupy;  pre-engage;  attempt  first. 

Thou  hast  ■prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies. — Eikon  Basilike. 

5.  Hinder ;  obviate  ;  obstruct :  (this  is  now 
almost  the  only  sense). 

I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.       Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  v.  1. 

This  your  sincerest  care  could  not  prevent, 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  37. 

Too  (rrcat  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest  to 
prevent  it ;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the 
best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Prevent,  v.  n.    Come  before  the  time.  La- 
tinism. 

Strawberries  watered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
early. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Preventable,  adj.     Capable  of  being  pre- 
vented. 

The  ignorance  of  the  end  is  far  more  preventable, 
considering  the  helps  we  have  to  know  it,  than  of 
the  means. — Bishop  Reynolds,  Works,  p.  771. 

Preventer,  s.    One  who  prevents. 

1.  In  the  sense  of  going  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  cele- 
rity.— Bacon. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  hindering. 

3.  In  Navigation.    See  extract. 

Preventer,  on  shipboard  [is]  a  term  applied  to 
any  rope,  chain,  bolt,  &c,  which  is  placed  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  as  a  deputy  or  dupli- 
cate for  another  similar  instrument.  Its  object  is  to 
relieve  the  other  rope,  &c,  or  to  take  its  place  in  the 
event  of  carrying  away.— D.  Robinson,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Preventing,  part.  adj.  Anticipating. 

The  third  thing  that  brevity  of  speech  commends 
itself  by  in  all  petitioning  addresses  is,  a  peculiar  re- 
spect to  the  person  addressed  to ;  for  whosoever  peti- 
tions his  superior  in  such  a  manner  does,  by  his  very 
so  doing,  confess  him  better  able  to  understand,  than 
he  himself  can  be  to  express,  his  own  case.  He  owns 
him  as  a  patron  of  a  preventing  judgment  and  good- 
ness, and,  upon  that  account,  able  not  only  to  an- 
swer but  also  to  anticipate  his  requests.  For, 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of 
things,  this  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  sagacity  so  quick 
and  piercing  that  it  were  presumption  to  inform, 
and  a  benignity  so  great  tiiat  it  were  needless  to 
importune,  him.  And  can  there  be  a  greater  and 
more  winning  deference  to  a  superior  than  to  treat 
him  under  such  a  character? — South,  Sermons. 

Preventingly.  adv.    In  a  preventing  man- 
ner ;  in  a  way  so  as  to  stop,  or  obviate. 
Before  I  could  suggest  the  reasons,  she  prevent- 
ingly  replied,  she  would  never  give  less  than  the 
third  part. —  Walker,  Character  of  Lady  Warwick, 
p.  99:  1678. 
Prevention,  s. 

1.  Act  of  going  before. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  preven- 
tion; as  in  thunder,  where  the  lightning  precedeth 
the  crack  a  good  space. — Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation  ;  anticipation. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field  or  speech  of  truce, 
Success  or  loss. 

Sluikespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. — 
Hammond. 

3.  Hindrance;  obstruction. 

Half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  128. 

No  odds  appear'd 
In  might  or  swift  prevention.  Ibid.  vi.  319. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.  Gallicism. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring  no 
particular  gusto,  or  any  prevention  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  judgement  they  make,  it  may  be 
purely  their  own. — Dryden. 

Preventional.  adj.    Tending  to  prevention. 

Preventitive.  s.  Preventive. 

The  tendency  which  iron  has  to  combination  with 
other  bodies,  particularly  with  oxygen,  which  occa- 
sions rust,  renders  it  incapable  of  permanency,  and 
for  this  defect  no  sufficient  preventitive  has  yet  been 
discovered.  —  Gregory,  Economy  of  Nature.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Preventive,  adj. 

1,  Tending  to  hinder. 

Wars  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  defen- 
sives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.— Bacon, 
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2.  Preservative  ;  hindering  ill :  (with  of  be- 
fore the  thing  prevented). 

Physick  is  curative  or  preventive  of  diseases;  pre- 
ventive is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  humours, 
preventeth  sickness. — Sir  T.  Browne. 
Specially  applied  to  preventive  service,  i.e. 
the  service  for  preventing  smuggling  by 
guarding  the  coast. 
Preventive,  s.     Preservative ;  that  which 
prevents  ;  antidote  previously  taken. 

Procuring  a  due  degree  of  sweat  and  perspiration, 
is  the  best  preventive  of  the  gout. — Arbuthtwt. 

As  every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so 
by  parity  of  reason  'tis  opposed  to  its  preventive. — 
Harris  "Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Enquiry  concern- 
ing Universal  Grammar,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Preventively,  adv.  In  a  preventive  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  tends  to  pre- 
vention. 

Such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mu- 
tilate the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vul- 
gar Errours. 

Preview,  v.  a.    See  beforehand.  Rare. 
Him  fast  asleep  on  Cyther's  woods 
I'le  hide,  or  on  fierce  Ida's  holy  hill ; 
That  none  preview,  and  so  prevent  our  skill. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil.   (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Previous,  adj.     [Lat.  pravius,  from  via  = 
way.]    Antecedent;  going  before  ;  prior. 
By  this  previous  intimation  we  may  gather  some 
hopes,  that  the  matter  is  not  desperate. —2'.  Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

Previously,  adv.  In  a  previous  manner ; 
beforehand  ;  antecedently. 

Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
Design'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  166. 
It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  sincerity,  as 
previously  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  in- 
formation.— Fiddes. 

Prevision,  s.    Seeing  beforehand;  foresight. ! 
Nor  is  this  clearer  in  Gabriel's  exposition  of  the 
promise,  than  in  Daniel's  prevision  of  the  perform- 
ance.—  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

A  lucky  guess,  or  a  sagacious  prevision. — Fleet- 
wood, Essay  on  Miracles,  p.  116. 
Prewarn.  v.  n.    Give  previous  notice  of  ill. 
Comets  prewarn— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen. 
Prey.  s.    [Fr.  proie  ;  Lat.  prceda.'] 

1.  Something  to  be  devoured-;  something  to 
be  seized  ;  food  gotten  by  violence  ; 
ravine;  wealth  gotten  by  violence ;  plun- 
der. 

A  garrison  supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  416. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  intrails  torn  away. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  324. 
Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies, 
While  virtue  leads  the  nobis  way ; 
Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 
Where  sordid  interest  shews  the  prey. 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  taking  of 
Namur. 

Who  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away ; 
The  world  their  field,  and  human-kind  their  prey. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  33. 

2.  Ravage ;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  dog  in  madness,  lion 
in  prey. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  An  animal  of  prey  is  an  animal  that  lives 
on  other  animals. 

There  are  men  of  prey,  as  well  as  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey,  that  live  upon,  and  delight  in  blood. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Prey.  v.  n. 
1.  Feed  by  violence. 

Put  your  torches  out ; 
The  wolves  have  prey'd,  and  look,  the  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  3. 
Jove  venom  Brst  infused  in  serpents  fell, 
Taught  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell. 

May, 

With  on. 

A  lioness 

Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
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When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir :  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 

lo  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
Their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

•2.  Plunder ;  rob. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint  the  com- 
monwealth, or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on 
her;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  1. 

3.  Corrode ;  waste. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.  1. 
Priapism,  s.     [Lat.  priapistnus,  from  the 
heathen  god  Priapus.]    Morbid  tension  of 
the  male  genital  organ. 

Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapism. 
— Bacon. 

The  person  every  night  has  a  p>Hapism  in  his 
sleep.— Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  Stale  of  the 
animal  Humours. 
Price,  s.    [Fr.  prix  ;  Lat.  pretium.~\ 

1.  Equivalent  paid  for  anything. 

I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price ;  neither  will 
I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of 
that  which  cost  me  nothing.— 2  Samuel,  xxiv.  24. 

From  that  which  hath  its  price  in  composition,  if 
you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is 
disgrace. —  Bacon. 

If  fortune  has  a  Tiigsrard  been  to  thee, 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price. 

Congreve,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xi.  70, 

2.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  supposed  excellence. 

We  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thus  over- 
valuing their  sermons,  they  make  the  price  and  es- 
timation of  Scripture,  otherwise  notified,  to  fall. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  lioney  which 
the  ancients  had,  when  it  was  more  in  price. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Rate  at  which  anything  is  sold. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  respect  to  its 
vent  be  the  same,  that  makes  the  change  in  the 
price  of  wheat. — Locke. 

4.  Reward;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 

But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed. 
What  then  ?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  ? 
That  vice  may  merit ;  'tis  the  price  of  toil ; 
The  knave  d.  serves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  149. 

Price,  v.  a. 

1 .  Pay  for.   if  are. 

Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  other's  guilt ; 
And  he  the  man  that  made  Sansfoy  to  fall, 
Shall  with  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Value ;  estimate.  Rare. 

His  condition  slight. 
Priced  as  a  lamp  consumed  with  his  own  light. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 
Priceless,  adj.    Invaluable  ;  above  price. 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucreece. 
His  ignorance  of  the  priceless  jewel. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Theodore  and 
Theodoret. 
Tutor  of  Athens,  he  in  every  street. 
Dealt  priceless  treasure ;  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 

Prick.  5.    [A.S.  pricca.~\ 

1.  Sharp  slender  piercing  instrument;  any- 
thing by  which  a  puncture  is  made. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.— 
Acts,  ix.  5. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numm'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

If  the  English  would  not  in  peace  govern  them 
by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  the 
sword,  must  they  not  be  pricks  in  their  eyes  and 
thorns  in  their  sides?— Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on 
the  State  of  Ireland. 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  talons, 
or  pricks. — Bishop  Bramliall. 

2.  Puncture. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in  the  place  ot  her  death, 
only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found  in  her 
arm. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Figuratively.  Thorn  in  the  mind ;  teasing 
and  tormenting  thought ;  remorse  of  con- 
science. 
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Sly  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop  of  Bayonne. 

Sltakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

4.  Point ;  fixed  place  ;  mark. 

One  tittell  or  pricke  of  interrogation.— A  rchbishop 
Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  201. 

Now  pins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairly  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  head 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance. 

Spenser. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 

5.  Spot  or  mark  at  which  archers  aim. 

For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 
their  pricks  twenty-four  score;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  ordinary  armour.— Carew,  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

6.  Point  in  geometry.  Obsolete. 

Arithmetic,  geometry, 
And  musicke  do  proceed 
From  one,  a  pricke.  from  divers  sounds. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  b.  xiii. 
(Xares  by  II.  and  W.) 

7.  Print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

Prick  and  praise.  Acme. 

That  be  chief,  that  have  the  pricke  and  praise  in 

anything,  Prima?.—  Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  177 :  1603. 

(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Prick,  v.  a. 

1.  Pierce  with  a  small  puncture. 

Leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge 
To  prick  and  sting  her.      Shakesnear,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack  laid  the  pin  in  the 
way. — Arbuthnot. 
1  swear  (or  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall), 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 

Is  three  times  worth  them  all. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 

2.  Form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated  point. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster  ;  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she 
pricks  up  so  many  ears. — Bacon,  Essays. 

A  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  listening  ears  to 
scout.       Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover,  13. 
His  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  164. 
The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears. 

Id.,  'Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  120. 
The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears, 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  376. 
Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  j>rick ; 
'Tis  nothing.— Nothing  !  if  they  bite  and  kick  ? 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Fix  by  the  point. 

I  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  he  ground 
truly  straight,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board, 
so  that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another, 
and  meeting  near  their  points  contain  a  rectilinear 
angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together  with  pitch, 
to  make  this  angle  invariable.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Hang  on  a  point. 

The  cooks  slice  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a 
prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace. — Sandys. 

5.  Nominate  by  a  puncture  or  mark. 

Those  many  then  shall  die:  their  names  are 
prickt.  Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iv.  1. 

Some  who  are  pricked  fur  sheriffs,  and  are  lit,  set 
out  of  the  bill. — Bacon. 

6.  Spur;  goad;  impel;  incite. 

When  i  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

Well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But 
how  if  honour  prick  me  off,  when  I  come  on? — Id., 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

His  high  courage  prick'd  him  forth  to  wed, 
Aud  try  the  pleasures  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Pope,  January  and  May. 

In  the  civil  wars  the  Egremonts,  pricked  by  their 
Norman  blood,  were  cavaliers,  and  fought  pretty 
well.— ii.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

7.  Pain  ;  pierce  with  remorse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apos- 
tles, Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  dor — Acts, 
ii.  37. 

8.  Make  acid  ;  turn  :  (applied  to  wines'). 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Lord  Mamey  had  all  the  petty  social  vices,  and 
none  of  those  petty  social  weaknesses  which  soften 
their  harshness  or  their  hideousness.   To  receive  a 
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prince  of  the  blood,  or  a  ereat  peer,  he  would  spare 
nothing.  Had  he  to  fulfil  any  of  the  public  duties 
of  his  station,  his  performance  would  baffle  criti- 
cism. But  he  enjoyed  making  the  Vicar  of  Marney 
or  Captain  Grouse  drink  some  claret  that  was  on 
the  wane,  or  praise  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  that  he 
knew  was  pricked— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

9.  Mark  a  tune. 

A  tune  accurately  set  or  pricked.— Hartlib,  Re 
formation  of  Schools,  p.  45. 
Prick,  v.  n. 

1.  Dress  one's  self  for  show. 

2.  Come  upon  the  spur  ;  ride ;  gallop. 

After  that  varlet's  (light,  it  was  not  long, 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Guyon  spied 
One  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat.  Ibid. 

The  Scottish  horsemen  began  to  hover  much 
upon  the  English  army,  and  to  come  pricking  about 
them,  sometimes  within  length  of  their  staves. — Sir 
J.  Hay  ward. 

Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  533. 
In  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  46. 

3.  Aim  at  a  point,  mark,  or  place. 

The  trick  known  to  the  common  people  by  the 
name  of  pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle,  perhaps  was 
practised  by  the  gipsies  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.— 
Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Pricker,  s. 

1.  Sharp-pointed  instrument. 

A  pricker  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl ;  yet,  for  joiner's 
use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  blade. — Moron, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Li<rht  horseman.  Obsolete. 

They  had  horsemen,  prickers  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  to  make  excursions  and  to  chase,  than  to  sus- 
tain any  strong  charge. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Who  is  it  that  the  King  now  guides?  His  own 
huntsmen  and  prickers :  when  there  is  to  be  no 
hunt,  it  is  well  said.  To-day  his  Majesty  will  do 
nothing.  —  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i. 
b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Pricket.  5.     [?  from  the  horns.']     Buck  in 
his  second  year. 

I've  called  the  deer  the  princess  kill'd.  a  pricket. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 
The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the  second 
year  a  pricket. — Manwood,  Laws  if  the  Forest. 

Pricking:,  part.  adj.    Causing  punctures. 

There  shall  be  no.  more  a.  pricking  brier  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving  thorn. — Ezekiel, 
xxviii.  24. 

Calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss  and 
thorns.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Pricking:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Sensation  of  being  pricked. 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

The  part,  where  the  incision  had  been  made  was 
seized  with  unspeakable  twinges  aud  prickings.— 
Tatler,  no.  260. 

2.  Applied  to  wine.    See  Prick, 8. 

Nor  is  there  in  Italy  any  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others,  for  the 
length  of  the  voyage  makes  them  subject  to  prick- 
ing.— Howell,  Letters,  b.  ii.  letter  lv.  ((3rd  MS.) 

Prickle,  s.  [A.S. priccle.~] 
1.  Small  sharp  point,  like  that  of  a  brier. 
(In  Botany,  a  pointed  process  of  the  bark, 
as  opposed  to  a  thorn,  which  is  a  process 
from  the  wood.  See  extract  from  Henslow.) 
The  prickles  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence; 
the  plants  that  have  prickles  are  black  and  white, 
those  have  it  in  the  bough;  the  plants  that  have 
prickles  in  the  leaf  are  holly  and  juniper;  nettles 
also  have  a  small  venomous  prickle. — Bacon. 

An  herb  growing  in  tiie  water,  called  lincostis,  is 
full  of  prickles:  tins  putteth  forth  another  small 
herb  out  of  the  leaf,  imputed  to  moisture  gathered 
between  the  prickles. — Id. 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  break  his  fall, 
the  prickles  ran  into  his  feet. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 
Slight  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

Dryden,  The  Medal,  143. 
The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows ; 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose.  Watts. 

When  a  bud  is  imperfectly  developed,  it  some- 
times becomes  a  short  branch,  very  hard  and  sharp 
at  the  extremity,  and  is  then  called  a  '  thorn.'  We 
must  not,  however,  confound  the  prickle  with  the 
thorn.   The  former  of  these  is  a  mere  prolongation 


of  cellular  tissue,  from  the  bark,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  compound  kind  of  pubescence ;  whilst 
the  thorn,  containing  both  wood  and  bark,  is  an 
organ  of  the  same  description  as  the  branch  itself. 
'Spines'  originate  in  the  transformation  of  leaves. 
— Hensloic,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physio- 
logical Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i.  §  62. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells, 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells. 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Two  Voice*. 

2.  Basket  made  of  briers.  Obsolete. 

Rain  roses  still, 
Until  the  last  be  dropt ;  then  hence,  and  fill 
Your  fragrant  prickles  for  a  second  shower. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Pricklouse.  s.  Word  of  contempt  for  a 
tailor. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling;  the  woman  in 
contempt  called  her  husband  pricklouse.  —  Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Prickly,  adj.    Having  prickles. 

Artichoaks  will  be  less  prickly  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  off  upon  a  stone. 
— Bacon. 

I ...  no  more  . . . 
Shall  see  you  browsing,  on  the  mountain's  hrow, 
The  prickly  shrubs. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  i.  104. 
How  did  the  humbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  breast ! 

Swift,  3Iiscellanies. 
Prickpuncn.  5.    See  extract. 

A  prickpunch  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 
round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in 
cold  iron.— Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Pricksnaft.  s.  Shaft  for  hitting  the  prick, 
or  bull's-eve,  of  a  target ;  arrow.  Obso- 
lete. 

Who  with  her  hellish  courage,  stout  and  hot, 
Abides  the  brunt  of  many  a  prickshaft  shot. 

'Taylor  {the  Waterpoet)  :  1630. 
(Naresby  H.  and  W.) 

Pricksong-.  s.  \_prick  =  point,  in  the  way  of 
punctuation.]  Song  set  to  music ;  varie- 
gated music,  in  contradistinction  to  plain- 
song. 

The  fresh  descante,  prycksonge  counterpoint.  — 
Bale.  On  the  Revelations,  pt.  iii. :  1550. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  pricksong.  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion.  —  Shakespear,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Morley  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  descant  or  extempore  singing  on  a 
given  plain-song,  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
obtained,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  its  intrinsic 
wort  h,  as  because  it  was  an  evidence  of  such  a  degree 
of  readiness  in  singing  as  few  persons  ever  arrive  at ; 
and  that  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ference which  the  old  writers  give  to  written  des- 
cant, which  they  termed  prick-simg,  in  regard  that 
the  harmony  was  written  or  pricked  down  ;  whereas 
in  the  other,  which  obtained  the  name  of  plain- 
song,  it  rested  in  the  will  of  the  singer.  Besides 
many  other  reasons  for  this  preference,  one  was  that 
the  former  was  used  in  the  holy  offices,  whereas  the 
latter  was  almost  confined  to  private  meetings  and 
societies,  and  was  considered  as  an  incentive  to 
mirth  and  pleasantry ;  and  the  different  use  and 
application  of  these  two  kinds  of  vocal  harmony, 
induced  a  sort  of  competition  between  the  favourers 
of  the  one  and  the  other.  Such  persons  as  were 
religiously  disposed,  contended  for  the  honour  of 
prick-song,  that  it  was  pleasing  to  God ;  and  as  far 
as  this  reason  can  be  supposed  to  weigh,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Of  the  different  sentiments  that  formerly  prevailed, 
touching  the  comparative  excellence  of  prick-song 
and  plain-song,  somewhat  may  be  gathered  from  an 
interlude  published  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Kine  Henry  VII.  by  John  Rastall, brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  following  title, '  A  New 
interlude  and  a  inery  of  the  nature  of  the  foure  ele- 
ments, declarynge  many  proper  poynts  of  phylo- 
sophy  natural!,  and  of  dyvers  straunge  landys,  and 
of  dyvers  straunge  effects  and  causes,  which  inter- 
lude if  the  whole  matter  be  playde,  wyl  conteyne 
the  space  of  an  houre  aud  a  halfe.'  The  speakers  in 
this  interlude  are  the  Messengere  (or  prologue),  Na- 
ture naturate,  Humanyte,  Studious  Desire,  Sensuall 
Appetyte,  the  Taverner,  Experyence,  Ignoraunce, 
between  whom  and  Humanyte  is  the  following 
dialogue : — 

'  Humastte. 
'  Prick-song  may  not  be  dispyscd, 
For  therewith  God  is  well  plesyd, 
Honoured,  praysyd,  and  servyed 
In  the  church  oft  tymes  among.' 

'  IGNOBACNCE. 

'  Is  God  well  pleasyd  trowest  thou  thereby? 
Nay,  Nay,  for  there  is  no  reason  why ; 
For  is  it  not  as  good  to  say  playuly 
Gyf  me  a  spade 

As  Gyf  me  a  spa  de,  va,  ve,  va,  ve,  vade  r ' 
— Sir  J.  Hawkins,  General  History  of  Music,  b.  ii 
ch.  x, 
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Pride,  or  Prid.  s.  [  ?  ]  Native  fish  so 
called;  Ammoccetes  branchialis ;  Petromy- 
zon  caecus;  sandpride;  sandprey;  mud  lam- 
prey ;  nine-eyes. 

It  is  said  to  be  common  about  Oxford,  and  was 
called  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history  of  Oxfordshire,  the 
pride  of  the  Isis;  prid  being  an  ancient  diminutive 
for  lamprey.  It  is  common  in  the  Thames  about 
Hampton,  where  it  is  called  sandpride.— 1  'arrell, 
History  of  British  Fishes. 

Gloucester:  Pennant  states  that  it  has  been  an  old 
custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  to  pre- 
sent his  Majesty  with  a  lamprey  pie  covered  with  a 
large  raised  crust. — Rodeley,  county  of  Gloucester : 
Certain  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Rodeley,  pay  to 
this  day,  to  the  lord  thereof,  a  rent  called  pridgavel, 
in  duty  and  acknowledgement  to  him  for  the  liberty 
and  privilege  of  fishing  for  lampreys  in  the  river 
Severn.  Pridgavel :  prid,  for  brevity,  being  the 
latter  syllable  of  \araprid,  as  the  fish  was  anciently 
called  ;  and  gavel,  a  rent  or  tribute.  —  Blount's 
Tenures,  by  Beckwith,  cited  by  Yarrell,  in  History 
of  British  Fishes. 
Pride,  s    [see  Proud.] 

1.  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  i.  1. 
Pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  subtle  knees 
Feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
They  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days, 
To  dash  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  seduced. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  575. 
Tain  aims,  inordinate  desires 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 

Ibid.,  iv.  SOS. 

2.  Insolence ;  rude  treatment  of  others ;  in- 
solent exultation. 

That  witch 

Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares ; 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  TI.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 
Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship,  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  795. 

3.  Dignity  of  manner ;  loftiness  of  air. 

4.  Generous  elation  of  heart. 

The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.  Smith. 

5.  Elevation ;  dignity. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkt  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

6.  Ornament;  show;  decoration. 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Spenser. 

Smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  477. 
Be  this  his  sword  . . . 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  pride, 
Adds  graceful  terrour  to  the  wearer's  side. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  437. 

7.  Object  in  which  pride  is  taken. 

Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand  Excalibnr, 
Which  was  my  pride.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

8.  Splendour;  ostentation. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side 
Through  Athens  passed  with  military  pride. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  1. 

9.  State  of  a  female  beast  soliciting  the  male. 

It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  ...  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
Pride,  v.  a.  Make  proud;  rate  himself  high; 
pique :  (used  reflectively). 

He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar  as 
rich  as  those  who  most  pride  themselves  in  their 
wealth. — Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  little  impudent  hard  nan-man  turns  into  ridi- 
cule the  direful  apprehensions  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them. — Swift,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Is  it  strange 

That  this  poor  wretch  should  pride  him  in  his  woe  ? 
Take  pleasure  in  his  abjectness,  and  hug 
The  scorpion  that  consumes  him  V 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Prideful.  adj.  Insolent ;  full  of  scorn.  liure. 

Then  in  wrath. 
Depart,  he  cried,  perverse  and  prideful  nymph. 

W.  Ricliardson. 
Pridingly.  adv.    In  pride  of  heart.  Hare. 
He pridingly  doth  set  himself  before  all  others.— 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Prie.        ?  Privet. 

Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple  and  prie, 
Wei  saved  from  cattel,  till  summer  to  lie. 

IHisser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
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PRIE 

Prief.  s.  Proof. 

Nor  on  us  taken  any  state  of  life, 
But  ready  are  of  any  to  make  prief. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

Priest,  s.  [Gr.  7ro(a(3v-epoc ;  Lat.  presbyter ; 
N.F.  prestre  ;  Modern  Fr.  prStre ;  A.S. 
jireost.~\ 

1.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices. 

I'll  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  G. 

The  high  priest  . . .  shall  not  uncover  his  head, 
nor  rend  his  clothes. — Leviticus,  xxi.  10. 

Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  practice 
of  David,  the  priests  and  Levites. — Peacham. 

These  prayers  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  25. 

War  is  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight, 
The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 

TheXorman  conquest  brought  England  back  into 
the  Roman  pale :  it  warred  as  sternly  against  the 
independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop  as  against 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thane;  it  introduced  the 
Latin  religious  phraseology.  Hence  in  England  we 
in  many  cases  retain  and  use  almost  indifferently 
both  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  terms ;  in  some 
instances  only  we  inflexibly  adhere  to  our  vernacular 
religious  language,  and  show  a  loyal  predilection  for 
the  Saxon  tongue.  'God'  and  'the  Lord'  retain 
their  uninvaded  majesty.  '  The  Son '  admits  no 
rival,  but  we  admit  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  'sanctifies.'  The 
attributes  of  God,  except  his  almigbtiness  and  his 
wisdom,  are  more  often  used  in  theological  discus- 
sion than  in  popular  speech.  Therefore  his  'omni- 
presence,' his ' omniscience'  ( he  is  also  'all-knowing'), 
his  '  ubiquity,'  his  '  infinity,'  his  '  incomprehensibi- 
lity,' are  Latin.  In  the  titles  of  Christ, '  the  Saviour,' 
the  '  Redeemer,'  the  '  Intercessor,'  except  in  the 
'  Atonement,'  instead  of  the  '  Propitiation  or  Recon- 
ciliation.' Latin  has  obtained  the  mastery.  '  Sin  '  is 
Saxon ;  '  righteousness '  a  kind  of  common  property ; 
'  mercy  and  love '  may  contend  for  pre-eminence ; 
'goodness '  is  genuine  German  ;  '  faith  and  charity ' 
are  Latin;  ' love,' German.  We  await  'Doomsday, 
or  the  Day  of  Judgement;'  but  'Heaven  and  Hell' 
are  pure  Teutonisms.  '  Baptism '  is  Latinised  Greek. 
The  '  Lord's  Supper'  contests  with  the  '  Eucharist ; ' 
the  '  Holy  Communion'  mingles  the  two.  'Easter' 
is  our  Paschal  Feast.  We  speak  of  Gentiles  and 
Pagans,  as  well  as  '  Heathens.'  Our  inherited  Greek, 
'Church,'  retains  its  place;  as  does  'priest,'  from 
the  Greek  presbyter.  In  common  with  all  Teutons 
our  ecclesiastical  titles,  with  this  exception,  are 
borrowed. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  xiv.  eh.  vii. 

2.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierarchy, 
above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

There  were  no  priests  and  anti-priests  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
schism. — Locke. 

No  neighbours,  but  a  few  poor  simple  clowns, 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  priest. 

Rowe. 

Curanius  is  a  holy  priest,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  watching,  labouring,  and  praying  for  a  poor 
country  village. — Law. 

Priestcraft,  s.  Religious  frauds  ;  manage- 
ment of  wicked  priests  to  gain  power. 

Puzzle  has  half-a-dozen  common-place  topicks ; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Doway,  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  and  priestcraft. — Spectator. 

From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo !  every  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  499. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  Fifth  would  have 
been  the  idol  of  the  north.  The  follies  of  his  youth, 
the  selfish  ambition  of  his  manhood,  the  Lollards 
roasted  at  slow  fires,  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  re- 
newed for  another  century,  the  dreadful  legacy  of  a 
causeless  and  hopeless  war  bequeathed  to  a  people 
who  had  no  interest  in  its  event,  every  thing  is  for- 
gotten but  the  victory  of  Agincourt. — Macaulay, 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Machiavelli. 

Priestess,  s.    Female  priest. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarm'd, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  priestess  charm'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  Addison. 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was 
priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mother's  chariot  to 
the  temple. — Spectator. 

She  as  priestess  knows  the  rites, 
Wherein  the  God  of  earth  delights. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 

Pope,  Rape  of  tlte  Lock,  canto  i. 

Priesthood,  s. 

1.  Office  and  character  of  a  priest. 

Jeroboam  is  reproved,  because  he  took  the  priest- 
hood from  the  tribe  of  Levi. — Archbishop  Whitgift. 

The  priestlwod  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  reli- 
gions, been  held  highly  venerable.— Bishop  Atter- 
lury. 
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The  state  of  parents  is  a  holy  state,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  calls  upon  them 
to  bless  their  children  with  their  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices to  God. — Law. 

2.  Order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy  offices  j 
second  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

He  pretends  that  I  have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood. 
— Dryden. 

Priestlike.  adj.    Resembling  a  priest,  or 
what  belongs  to  a  priest. 

I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  things  nearest  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils ;  wherein,  priestlike,  thou 
Hast  cleansed  my  bosom. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
The  musicians  represented  the  shades  of  the  old 
poets,  and  were  attired  in  a  priestlike  habit  of  gold 
and  purple. — B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

Priestly,  adj.    Becoming  a  priest ;  sacer- 
dotal ;  belonging  to  a  priest. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priestly  office. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness, 
Or  priestly  orders  with  a.  princely  state?  Dryden. 

Priestress.  s.    Female  priest.  Hare. 

The  priestress  of  Minerva  in  Athens. — Holland, 
Translation  of  Plutarch,  p.  866. 

Priestridden.   adj.    Managed  or  governed 
by  priests. 

Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and  persecution,  and 
being  priestridden. — Swift. 

Priestriddenness.   s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Priestridden. 

That  pusillanimity  and  manless  subjugation, 
which  by  many  in  our  age  scornfully  is  called 
priestriddenness, as  I  may  so  say;  their  term  being 
priestridden,  when  they  express  a  man  addicted 
to  the  clergy.  —  Bishop  Waterhouse,  Apology  for 
Learning,  p.  82 :  1653. 

Prieve.  v.  a.    Prove.  Obsolete. 

Ne  would  I  it  have  ween'd,  had  I  not  late  it 
prieved.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Prig.   s.    [?  pragmatical.']    Pert,  conceited, 
pragmatical  fellow. 

A  cane  is  a  part  of  the  dress  of  a  prig,  and  always 
worn  upon  a  button,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought 
to  have  an  occasion  for  it ! — Tatler,  no.  77. 

The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  monsieur 
Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig.— Spectator. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig, 
To  shew  his  parts,  bestride  a  twig. 

Swift.  Miscellanies. 
I  will  whisper  to  you  confidentially  that  my  sister 
Polly  was  engaged  to  Serjeant  Shirker— a  fellow 
whose  talents  one  cannot  deny,  and  be  hanged  to 
them,  but  whom  I  have  always  known  to  be  mean, 
selfish,  and  a  prig.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

The  newspaper  correspondence  which  is  going  on 
about  the  Foreign  Office  has  now  passed  into  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  reasons  why  certain  diplomatic 
servants  are  not  employed.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  a  Foreign  Secretary  :-hould  be  expected 
to  justify  publicly  his  preference  of  one  man  over 
another.  Supposing  he  thinks  that  one  of  those  ag- 
grieved diplomatists  is  simply  a  prig.  This  is  a 
good  reason  for  not  sending  him  to  any  post  of  any 
importance.  But  how  can  a  man  be  proved  to  be  a 
prig?  So  long  as  he  was  an  Attache  or  a  Secretary 
his  priggishness  may  have  done  no  more  harm  than 
good,  or  may  have  amused  his  comrades.  Put  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  service  the  established  prig, 
the  diplomatist  of  Mr.  Lever's  novels,  the  courteous 
man  with  a  snuffbox  and  an  epigram,  is  simply  use- 
less.— Saturday  Review,  Jan.  18,  1868. 
Prig-,  v.  a.  [see  Prog.]  Steal;  filch. 
The  palsie  plague  these  pounces 

When  I  prig  your  pigs  or  pullen, 
Your  culvers  take, 
Or  mateless  make 

Your  chanticleer  and  sullen. 

Tom  O'  Bedlam's  Song. 

And  the  abbot  declared  that,  when  nobody  twigg'd 
it, 

Some  rascal  or  other  had  popp'd  in  and  prigg'd  it. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  The 
Jackdaiv  of  Rheims. 

Prig-,  s.  Thief. 

Out  upon  him  !  prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he  haunts 
fairs,  wakes,  and  bear-baitings. — Very  true,  sir ;  he, 
sir,  he;  that's  the  rogue. — Shakesjiear,  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  2. 

He  looked  down  on  Oliver  with  a  thoughtful 
countenance  for  a  brief  space,  and  then,  raising  his 
head  and  breathing  a  gentle  sigh,  said,  half  in  ab- 
straction and  half  to  Master  Bates :  '  What  a  pity  it 
is  he  isn't  a  prig '.'— '  Ah ! '  said  Master  Charles 
Bates,  '  he  don't  know  what's  good  for  him.'  — 
Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xviii. 
Prigging,  part.  adj.    Stealing  ;  thievish. 

A  prigging  and  thievish  servant.  —  Barret,  Al- 
vearie:  15S0. 
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Sundry  of  their  prigging  and  loose  friars  . . .  have" 
robbed  their  convents  of  their  church-plate. — Sir 
E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  sign.  M. :  1605. 

Priggishness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Priggish. 

(For  example  see  under  P  r  i  g,  s.  2.) 

Prim.  adj.  [?  primitive  =  old  fashioned.] 
Formal ;  precise ;  affectedly  nice. 

A  ball  of  new  dropt  horse's  dung, 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim, 
'  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim  ! ' 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

'I  saw  a  wildness  in  her  eye,  t'other  day,'  said 
Mr.  Jonas,  addressing  Charity.  '  But  you're  the  one 
to  sit  solemn !  I  say  !  You  were  regularly  prim, 
cousin  I  '—Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  viii. 

I  thread  the  doubtful  zigzags  of  May  Fair,  where 
Miss  Kitty  Lorimer's  brougham  is  drawn  up  next 
door  to  old  Lady  Lollipop's  belozened  carriage. 
I  roam  through  Belgravia,  that  pale  and  polite 
district,  where  all  the  inhabitants  look  prim  and 
correct  and  the  mansions  are  painted  a  pale  whity- 
brown.— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  vi. 

The  children  that  paced  the  squares,  attended  by  a 
bonne  or  a  prim  governess,  were  not  like  those 
happy  ones  that  flew  kites  or  played  hop-scotch,  on 
the  well-beloved  old  common. — Ibid.  ch.  xliv. 
Primacy.   5.      [N.Fr.  primace,  primaute; 
Lat.  primatiis,  from  primus  =  first.] 

1.  Excellency;  supremacy. 

St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

2.  Chief  ecclesiastical  station. 

When  he  had  now  the  primacy  in  his  own  hand, 
he  thought  he  should  be  to  blame  if  he  did  not  ap- 
ply remedies.  —  Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 
Prima  donna,  s.  [Italian,  =  first  lady.]  Lead- 
ing actress  of  an  opera. 

In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  youngest 
daughter  of  France  learned  to  dance  exquisitely  in 
the  court  ballets,  and  to  cultivate  a  voice,  which 
was  by  nature  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  if  she 
had  not  been  a  queen,  she  might  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  truly  observes,  prima  donna  of  Europe. — 
A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
Henrietta  Maria. 

The  Polish  lady  sang  '  Cherry  Ripe,'  to  the  infi- 
nite satisfaction  of  her  audience.  Young  Mowbray 
indeed,  in  the  shape  of  Dandy  Mick,  and  some  of 
his  followers  and  admirers,  insisted  on  an  encore. 
The  lady,  as  she  retired,  curtseyed  like  a  prima 
donna ;  but  the  host  continued  on  his  legs  for  some 
time,  throwing  open  his  coat  and  bowing  to  his 
guests,  who  expressed  by  their  applause  how  much 
they  approved  his  enterprize. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

Primage,  s.  In  Commerce.  Allowance  paid 
by  the  shipper  or  consigner  of  goods  to  the 
master  and  sailors  of  a  vessel  for  loading 
the  same. 

Primal,  adj.  First. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
Oh  I  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven. 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  it. 

Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be. 

Wordsworth.,  Odes,  Intimations  of 
Immortality. 
Duns  Scotus  is  an  Aristotelian  beyond  Aristotle,  a 
Platonist  beyond  Plato. ...  On  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter he  transcends  his  master :  he  accepts  the  hardy 
saying  of  Avicembron,  of  the  universality  of  matter. 
He  carries  matter  not  only  higher  than  the  inter- 
mediate world  of  devils  and  angels,  but  up  into  the 
very  sanctuary,  into  the  Godhead  itself.  And  how  is 
this?  by  dematerialising  matter,  by  stripping  it  of 
everything  which,  to  the  ordinary  apprehension, 
and 'not  less  to  philosophic  thought,  has  distin- 
guished matter;  by  spiritualising  it  to  the  purest 
spirituality.  Matter  only  became  material  by  being 
conjoined  with  form.  Before  that  it  subsisted  po- 
tentially only,  abstract,  unembodied,  immaterial ; 
an  entity  conceivable  alone,  but  as  being  conceiv- 
able, therefore  real.  For  this  end  the  Subtle  Doctor 
created,  high  above  all  vulgar  common  matter,  a 
primary  primal,  a  secondary  primal,  a  tertiary 
primal  matter ;  and  yet  this  matter  was  One. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Cliristianity,  b.  xiv. 
ch.  iii. 

Primarily,  ado.  In  a  primary  manner; 
originally ;  in  the  first  intention ;  in  the 
first  place. 
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In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primarily  suffereth,  we 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrists.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

These  considerations  so  exactly  suiting  the  parable 
of  the  wedding-supper  to  this  spiritual  banquet  of 
the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily,  and  in  its  first 
design,  intend  it ;  yet  certainly  it  may,  with  greater 
advantage  of  resemblance,  be  applied  to  it,  than  to 
any  other  duty. — South,  Sermons. 

Another  large  and  important  class  . . .  resort  to 
religious  observances  primarily  on  the  score  of  de- 
ference to  public  practice  and  opinion,  which  prac- 
tice and  opinion  is  itself  generated  and  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  influences  of  an  establishment. — 
Gladstone,  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,  ch.  iv.  §  85. 

Primariness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Primary;  state  of  being  first  in  act  or 
intention. 

That  which  is  peculiar,  must  be  taken  from  the 
primariness  and  secondariness  of  the  perception. — 
Norris. 

Primary,  adj.    [Lat.  primarius.~] 

1.  First  in  intention. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not  the 
primary  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  —  Ham- 
mond. 

2.  Original ;  first. 

Before  that  beginning,  there  was  neither  primary 
matter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institution, 
was  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive  nature,  to  spread  and 
extend  itself. — Bishop  Pearson. 

When  the  ruins  both  primary  and  secondary  were 
settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too. 
— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  of  body, 
which  produce  simple  ideas  in  vis,  viz.  solidity,  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  motion.— Locke. 

Not  only  from  the  very  first,  does  the  infant  ex- 
perience the  reaction  upon  consciousness  accom- 
panying the  action  of  its  own  muscles ;  but  from 
the  very  first,  it  has  sensations  of  pressure  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rests,  and  from  the  hands  that 
lay  hold  of  it.  But  though  equally  early,  and  as  it 
would  seem,  equally  fundamental,  it  may  be  readily 
proved  that  in  the  order  of  constructive  thought, 
the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  is  primary,  and 
that  of  pressure  secondary. — Herbert  Spencer,  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology ,  ch.  xv. 

3.  First  in  dignity  ;  chief ;  principal. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him,  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  moved  about  them  in  the 
same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 
motions  to  their  orbs. — Bentley. 

4.  In   Optics.     Applied  to  the  principal 

colours  into  which  a  ray  of  white  solar 

light  may  be  decomposed. 

Newton  supposed  them  to  be  seven  :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Mayer  con- 
sidered some  of  these  to  be  secondary  colours,  and 
that  there  are  only  three  primary  colours  in  the 
solar  spectrum ;  namely,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  cer- 
tain proportions  of  which  constitute  white  light  and 
all  the  other  colours.  Dr.  Young  assumes  red,  green, 
and  violet  as  the  fundamental  colours.  It  is  now 
known  that  every  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  a 
primary  or  pure  colour,  and  cannot  be  resolved  by 
further  refraction  ;  consequently  it  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  some  of  the  prismatic  colours  are  pro- 
duced by  the  superposition  of  others,  as  green  by 
blue  and  yellow. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cor,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

5.  In  Geology.    See  Primitive. 

So  far  as  has  been  practicable, . . .  I  have  examined 
the  tract  of  mountain-land  to  the  south  of  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Dee, ...  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  in 
general  it  is  composed  of  a  primary,  stratified,  and 
laminated  rock,  consisting  of  minutely  granular 
quartz  and  mica  in  small  scales,  the  mica  sometimes 
equalling  the  quartz,  and  rarely  exceeding  it. —  W. 
Macgillivray,  Natural  History  of  Deeside  and 
Braemar,  ch.xix.  p.  160. 

6.  In  Politics. 

a.  Applied  to  assemblies  in  which  all,  or  so 
many  members  of  the  body  politic,  could 
take  a  direct  part :  (as  opposed  to  repre- 
sentative). 

b.  Applied  to  the  system  of  double  voting 
in  the  election  at  large  of  a  smaller  body 
of  persons,  who  themselves  elect  the  re- 
presentatives or  delegates  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

7.  In  Biology, 
a.  Botany. 

[In  Penninerved  leaves]  the  midrib  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and  the  primary  nerves 
branch  off  from  it  on  either  side,  throughout  its 
whole  length. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  i.  sect.  i. 
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b.  Zoology. 

The  primary  cerebral  convolutions  in  the  hoofed 
mammals  have  a  general  disposition,  converging 
from  behind  forward  as  far  as  the  anterior  third  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  thence  diverging,  but  in  different 
degrees. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p. 119. 

8.  In  Ornithology.  Arising  (as  applied  to 
the  quills  of  the  wing)  from  the  parts  cor- 
responding with  the  metacarpus  and  digits. 

9.  In  Education.  Elementary. 
Primate,  s.     [Fr.  primat.~\     Chief  eccle- 
siastic. 

We  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our  most 
reverend  primate,  eminent  as  well  for  promoting 
unanimity  as  learning.— Holyday. 

When  the  power  of  the  church  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had 
then  no  preeminence  one  over  the  other;  the  former 
being  primate  over  the  southern,  as  the  latter  was 
over  the  northern  parts.— A yliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

The  late  and  present  primate,  and  the  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  hath  left  memorials  of  his  bounty. 
— Swift. 

The  morevehement  Hilary  of  Chichester  addresse 
him  [Becket]  thus:  ' Lord  Primate,  we  have  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  you.  Your  inhibition 
has  placed  us  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil : 
if  we  disobey,  we  violate  our  canonical  obedience ; 
if  we  obey,  we  infringe  the  constitutions  of  the  realm 
and  offend  the  King's  majesty.  Yourself  were  the 
first  to  subscribe  the  customs  at  Clarendon,  you 
now  compel  us  to  break  them.  We  appeal,  by  the 
King's  grace,  to  our  lord  the  Pope.'  Becket  an- 
swered '  I  hear.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

Primatical.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  chief 
ecclesiastic,  or  primate. 

Upon  the  like  account,  the  bishops  of  other  cities 
mounted  up  to  a  preeminency,  metropolitan,  pri- 
matical, patriarchick.  —  Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

Prime,  s. 

1.  First  part  of  the  day;  dawn;  morning. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  required,  but  never  out  of  time  ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 
morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  108. 

2.  Beginning ;  early  days. 

Quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out 
in  the  very  prime  of  the  world.— Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Nature  here  wanton'd  as  in  tier  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  295. 

3.  Best  part. 

Give  no  more  to  every  guest, 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time.  Swift. 

True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

4.  Spring  of  life  ;  height  of  health,  strength, 
or  beauty. 

Make  haste,  sweet  love,  while  it  is  prime, 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time.  Spenser. 

Will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woeful  bed  ? 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call. 

Id.,  All's  well  tJiat  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

To  Pales  or  Pomona  thus  adorn'd 
Likest  she  seem'd ;  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus ;  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  393. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his  time. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

5.  Spring. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  prime, 

And  summer,  though  it  be  less  gay, 
Yet  is  not  look'd  on  as  a  time 

Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller. 

The  poet  and  his  theme  in  spite  of  time, 
For  ever  young  enjoys  an  endless  prime.  Glanville. 

Nought  treads  so'silent  as  the  foot  of  time : 
Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  497. 

6.  Height  of  perfection. 

The  plants  which  now  appear  in  the  most  dif> 
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ferent  seasons,  would  liave  been  all  in  prime,  and 
flourishing  together  at  the  same  time. —  Woodward. 

They  rise ;  they  fall  j  one  generation  comes 
Yielding  its  harvest  to  destruction's  scythe. 
It  fades,  another  blossoms,  yet  behold  ! 
Red  glows  the  tyrant's  stamp-mark  on  its  bloom, 
Withering  and  cankering  deep  its  passive  prime. 

Shelley,  Queen  Slab. 

7.  First  canonical  hour. 

Hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime. 

Crashaw,  Poems,  p.  164. 

8.  First  part ;  beginning. 

When  ye  have  found  the  Sunday-letter  in  the  up- 
permost line,  guide  your  eye  downward  from  the 
same,  till  you  come  right  over  against  the  prime. — 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Rule  to  find  Easter. 

It  may  mean  the  prime  of  the  moon,  at  the  first 
appearins  of  the  new  moon,  called  the  prime. — 
Upton,  Kotes  on  Spenser. 

Prime,  adi 

1 .  Early  ;  blooming. 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended. 

Slilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  215. 
She  moves  along  my  visions  of  the  lake, 
While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wings,  or  then 
While  the  gold  lily  blows,  and  overhead 
The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

2.  Principal;  first-rate. 

Divers  of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties,  were, 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  tlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  prime  creatures  dignified  so  high. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  910. 

Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues. 
— Dryden. 

3.  First ;  original. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  3. 
Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  his 
people,  will  not  prove  that  priesthood  belonged  to 
Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers. — Locke. 

4.  Excellent :  ('  in  this  loose  sense,'  Johnson 
remarks,  '  it  may  perhaps  admit,  though 
scarcely  with  propriety,  a  superlative'). 

We  are  contented  with 
Catherine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  i'  the  world. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 
With  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats, 
Prime,  which  I  knew.       Tennyson,  Audley  Court. 

5.  Forward. 

As  prime  as  goats.        Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

6.  In  Arithmetic.  Having,  as  two  numbers, 
no  common  measure  except  unity  :  (con- 
struction often  substantival,  as  prime  = 
prime  number). 

Prime,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  the  first  powder;  put  powder  in 
the  pan  of  a  gun. 

A  pistol  of  about  a  foot  in  length  we  primed  with 
well-dried  gunpowder. — Boyle. 

His  friendship  was  exactly  timed  ; 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  primed. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  In  Painting.  Prepare  the  canvas  by  lay- 
ing on  the  first  coat  of  colour. 

3.  Prepare  ;  get  up  ;  make  ready. 

Fawn,  like  her  lap-dog,  on  her  tawdry  grace, 
Commend  her  beauty,  and  belie  her  glass, 
By  which  she  every  morning  primes  her  face. 

Oldham,  Satires. 
Primely,  adv.    In  a  prime  manner. 

1.  Originally;  primarily;  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  first  intention. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  and  primely  things 
themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  about 
them. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Excellently  ;  supremely  well. 

Primer,  adj.    First ;  original.  Obsolete. 

No  man  can  forgive  them  absolutely,  authorita-  I 
tively,  by  primer  and  original  power.  —  Bishop 
Slountagu,  Appeal  to  Casar,  p. 317. 
As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleased 
to  call. 

Groat  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of 
all.  Drayton. 
Primer,  s. 

1.  Small  prayer-book  in  which  children  are 
taught  to  read,  so  named  from  the  Romish 
book  of  devotions  ;  elementary  book. 

The  ford's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  command- 
ments' he  should  learn  by  heart ;  not  by  reading 
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them  himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's  re- 
peating them  before  he  can  read.— Locke,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

The  priests  strove  with  the  laity  for  the  education 
of  the  people;  and  not  only  in  Protestant  but  in 
Catholic  countries,  schools  and  universities  were 
everywhere  founded.  Here,  again,  was  a  new  source 
of  employment  for  the  press— A,  B,  C's,  or  absies, 
primers,  catechisms,  grammars,  dictionaries,  were 
multiplied  in  every  direction.— Courtney,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual, 
but  in  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. — 
Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

3.  Kind  of  letter  in  printing. 

Primer  seisin,  s.    In  Law.    Right  of  pre- 
emption ;  claim  to  be  first  served. 

The  king,  though  he  refused  to  part  with  tenure 
by  knight's  service,  which  he  thought  connected 
with  the  honour  of  the  monarchy,  was  induced, 
with  some  real  or  pretended  reluctance,  to  give  up 
its  lucrative  incidents,  relief,  primer  seisin,  and 
wardship,  as  well  as  the  right  of  purveyance. — 
Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
ch.  vi. 

Primero.  s.    [Spanish.]    Game  at  cards. 
1  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Shakes})ear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  1. 
The  Spaniard  is  generally  given  to  gaming,  and 
that  in  excess :  .  .  .  their  common  game  at  cards  is 
primera.— Howell,  Letters,  i.  3,  32. 

Give  me  your  honest  trick,  jet,  at  primero,  or 
gleek. — B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Primeval,  adj.     [Lat.  prim&vus  ;  avian.'] 
Original ;  such  as  was  at  first. 

Immortal  dove, 
Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeval  day. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick  change; 
Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeval  frame, 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name.  ' 

Prior. 

From  Chaos,  and  primeval  Darkness  came 
Light.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Primigenial.  adj.  [Lat. primigeniusJ]  First- 
born ;  original ;  primary. 

They  recover  themselves  again  to  their  condition 
of  primigenial  innocence. — Glanville,  On  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

Mammals  living  in  cold  climes  develop  a  thick 
undercoat  of  fur  or  wool :  this  is  seen  in  the  musk- 
bubale,  and  was  the  case  with  the  primigenial  I 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  its  former  associates  in  i 
high  northern  latitudes. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 

Primigenious.  adj.    Primitive  ;  primordial. 

Their  primigenious  antiquity,  which  proceeded 
from  the  Ancient  of  Days,  is  certain. — Bishop  Hall, 
Honour  of  the  Slarried  Clergy,  p.  134. 

It  is  now  so  far  distempered  with  the  drossy  in- 
juries of  time,  that  the  greatest  alchyniist  in  history 
can  scarce  extract  one  dram  of  the  pure  and primv- 
genious  metal.— Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  211 :  1640. 
Priming-,  verbal  abs.   Act  of  one  w  ho  primes. 

a.  As  in  painting. 

Prayer  is  the  priming  of  the  soul,  that  laying  us  I 
in  the  oil  of  grace,  preserves  us  from  the  worm  and  j 
weather.— Felltham,  Resolves,  59.   (Ord  MS.) 

b.  As  in  loading  a  gun:  (used  adjectivally 
in  the  extract). 

Hang  him,  squib : 
Now  could  I  grind  him  into  priming  powder. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

PrimiPilar.  adj.    [Lat.  primipilaris.~\  Be- 
longing to  the  captain  of  the  vanguard. 
St.  Peter  had  a  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as 
the  ringleader  hath  in  a  dance,  as  the  primipilar 
centurion  had  in  the  legion.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's 
Supremacy. 

Primitive,  adj.    [Fr.  primitif;  Lat.  primi- 
tivus.'] 

1.  Ancient;  original;  established  from  the 
beginning. 

David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes  upon  the  primitive 
form  of  it.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they  mean 
an  estate  of  temporary  punishments  after  this  life, 
was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church,  nor  can  be 
proved  from  Scripture.— Archbishop  Tdlotson. 

As  Bryce  announced  himself  the  bearer  of  im- 
portant news,  he  was  introduced  to  the  (lining- 
apartment,  where  (for  that  primitive  age  was  no 
respecter  of  persons)  he  was  permitted  to  sit  down 
at  a  side-table,  and  amply  supplied  with  provisions  i 
and  good  liquor.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Pirate,  ch.  xviii. 

All  this  Arnold  aspired  to  sweep  away  from  the  ! 
face  of  the  earth.  He  would  reduce  the  clergy  to 
EE  2 
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their  primitive  and  apostolic  poverty;  confiscate 
all  their  wealth,  escheat  all  their  temporal  power. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Formal  ;  affectedly  solemn ;  imitating  the 
supposed  gravity  of  old  times. 

3.  Original;  primary;  not  derivative:  (as 
in  grammar,  '  a  primitive  verb'). 

Our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth. 

Slilton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  350. 

4.  In  Geology.  Term  applied  to  those  rocks 
which  from  the  fact  of  their  generally 
underlying  the  so-called  secondary  and 
tertiary  deposits,  combined  with  the  ab- 
sence of  fossil  remains,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  oldest.  For  these,  when 
considered  as  the  original  material  by  the 
degradation  of  which  the  later  rocks  were 
formed,  the  word  under  notice  is,  perhaps, 
more  appropriate  than  primary ;  this  latter 
being  preferable  when  the  system  requires 
a  word  to  match  secondary  and  tertiary. 
That  both,  however,  are  likely  to  be  super- 
seded by  more  definite  terms,  may  be  seen 
from  the  extract. 

Rocks  underlying  the  ordinary  and  recognisable 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  a  district  have  in  the  early  days 
of  geology  been  called  primary  or  primitive.  The 
names  assume  that  such  rocks  were  formed  tefore 
those  which  contain  fossils ;  an  assumption  not  at  all 
safe,  since  many  rocks  distinctly  igneous  and  plutonic 
are  comparatively  modern.  There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  we  have  any  of  the  primary  or  primitive 
rocks  of  the  earth  brought  to  the  surface  for  our 
examination.  Some  are  certainly  very  ancient,  but 
they  may  have  been  modified  from  formations  yet 
more  ancient.  The  terms  Hypogene,  Crystalline, 
and  Jletamorphic  express  simple  facts  of  observa- 
tion, and  are  far  more  convenient.  —  Ansted,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Primitive,  s. 

1.  Early  Christian. 

I  find  that  amongst  the  holy  primitives,  they  who 
contended  for  the  best  things,  and  loved  God 
greatly,  were  curious  even  of  little  things. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant,  310.    (Ord  MS.) 

We  live  in  an  age,  in  which  what  is  called  and  es- 
teemed a  holy  life,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  holy 
primitives  would  have  been  esteemed  indifferent, 
sometimes  scandalous,  and  always  cold.— Id.,  Holy 
Dying,  201.   (Ord  MS.) 

2.  In  Philology.  Original,  primary,  or 
radical  word  ;  root:  (as  opposed  to  Deri- 
vative). 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreign  languages. — John- 
son, Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  signification  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  components  have  in 
their  simple  state.  Thus  '  highwayman,'  '  wood- 
man,' and  '  horsecourser,'  require  an  explanation ; 
but  of  '  thieflike '  or  '  coachdriver '  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  meaning 
of  the  compounds. — Id.,  Preface  to  the  Dictionary. 

Primitively,  adv.    In  a  primitive  manner. 

1 .  Originally  ;  at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  enjoined, 
were  afterwards  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  According  to  the  original  rule  ;  according 
to  ancient  practice. 

The  purest  and  most  primitively  ordered  church 
in  the  world,  torn  and  broken. — South,  Sermons, 
vi.  117. 

Primity.  s.  State  of  being  first,  or  original. 
Hare. 

This  primity  God  requires  to  be  attributed  to 
himself. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.i. 

Primness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Prim ; 
affected  niceness  or  formality. 

Many  a  cup  of  metheglin  have  I  drank  with  little 
starched  Johnny  Crown  :  we  called  him  so,  from  the 
stiff  unalterable  primness  of  his  long  cravat. — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine :  1745. 

Primness  and  affectation  of  style,  like  the  good 
breeding  of  queen  Anne's  court,  has  turned  to 
hoydening  and  rude  familiarity. — Gray,  Letter  to 
Sir.  Stonehewer :  1758. 

Primogenial.  adj.  [Lat. primigenius.~\  First- 
born ;  original ;  primary  ;  constituent ;  ele- 
mentary. 
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The  primogcnial  light  at  first  was  diffused  over 
the  face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos.— Glanville,  Scep- 
sis Scientifica. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern,  among  many  differing 
substances  obtained  from  the  same  matter,  what 
primogenial  and  simple  bodies  convened  together 
compose  it. — Boyle. 

The  first  or  primngenial  earth,  which  rose  out  of 
the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth. —  T.  Bur- 
•net,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Primogenitive.  s.    Primogeniture.  Rare. 
How  could  communities  . . . 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place  ? 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
Primogenitor,  s.  Forefather. 

If  your  primogenitors  be  not  belied,  the  general 
smutch  you  have  was  once  of  a  deeper  black,  when 
they  came  from  Mauritania  into  Spain. — Gayton, 
Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 
Primogeniture,  s.     Seniority  ;   eldership  ; 
state  of  being  the  first-born. 

Because  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Sem,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his 
primogeniture. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  first  provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  pri- 
mogeniture, a  double  portion  of  the  guilt.— Dr.  II. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Primogenitureship.  s.  Right  of  eldership. 
By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniturcship, 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed. — Burke, 
Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Primordial,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  primordiion.] 
Original :  existing  from  the  beginning. 

Things  worthy  of  observation,  concerning  the 
primordial  state  of  our  first  parents. — Bishop  Bull, 
Works,  iii.  1102. 

What  is  this  substratum  ?  It  is  the  impression  of 
resistance.  This  is  the  primordial,  the  universal,  the 
ever-present  constituent  of  consciousness.— Herbert 
Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  xvi.  §  73. 

The  complexity  of  the  primordial  basis,  or  '  ma- 
trix,' corresponds,  therefore,  with  that  of  the  fully- 
formed  tooth,  and  is  least  remarkable  in  those 
conical  teeth  which  consist  only  of  dentine  and 
cement.  The  primary  pulp,  which  first  appears  as 
a  papilla  rising  from  the  free  surface  of  the  alveolar 
gum,  is  the  part  of  the  matrix  which,  by  its  calcifi- 
cation, co  stitutes  the  dentine. — Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  267. 
Primordial,  s.    Origin  ;  first  principle. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  and  vital.— Dr.  II.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Primordiate.  adj.  Original ;  existing  from 
the  first. 

Not  every  thing  chymists  will  call  salt,  sulphur,  or 
spirit,  that  needs  always  be  a  primordiate  and  in- 
gerable  body. — Boyle. 

Primprint.  s.  Privet ;  Ligustrum  vulgare. 
See  Privet. 

Primrose,  s.  [corruption  of  N.Fr.  prime- 
role. — see  Privet.]  Native  plant  akin  to 
the  cowslip  and  auricula  so  called,  of  the 
genus  Primula. 

Pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  beheld 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

There  is  a  greenish  prime-rose,  but  it  is  pale,  and 
scarce  a  green. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History,  no.  512. 
A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him ; 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Wordsworth,  Peter  Bell. 

Primrose.  adj. 

1.  Gay ;  flowery. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonefire. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  respect  to  colour. 

He  had  a  buff  waistcoat,  with  coral  buttons,  a 
light  coat,  lavender  trousers,  white  jean  boots,  and 
primrose  kid  gloves— a  white  hat,  a  geranium  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  perfect  duck  of  a  twisted  whale- 
bone cane  with  a  silver  knob  and  a  long  tassel. — 
G.  A.  Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Late  Mr.  D — . 
Primy,  adj.  Blooming. 

A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
Prince,  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  princeps.~] 
1.  Sovereign ;  chief  ruler. 

Celestial !  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest ;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  296. 
Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government, 
and  was  himself  a  distinct  prince  over  them.— 
Locke. 
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The  succession  of  crowns,  in  several  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by  suc- 
cession, to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  who  would  be  a 
subject  in  another. — Locke. 

Had  we  no  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for  most  vir- 
tuous princes. — Addison. 

Our  tottering  state 
Feels  all  the  fury  of  resistless  fate ; 
And  doubtful  still,  and  still  distracted  stands 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. Pope,  Translation  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  Thebais  ofStatius. 

2.  Sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings. 

3.  Ruler  of  whatever  sex. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a.  prince  admirable  above  her 
sex  for  her  princely  virtues. — Camden. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to 
that  sacrilege. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

4.  Son  of  a  king :  (popularly  the  eldest  son 
of  him  that  reigns  under  any  denomination 
is  called  a  prince,  as  the  son  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  was  called  the  electoral  prince.) 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  fostered 
up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  I.  v.  4. 

5.  Chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning  here- 
upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats  they  glide 
over  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea. — Peacham,  On 
Poetry. 

Prince,  v.  n.    Play  the  prince ;  take  state. 
Nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 
Princedom,  s.    Rank,  estate,  or  power  of 
the  prince ;  sovereignty. 

Next  Archibald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain, 
Deposed  was  from  princedom  sovereign. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Under  thee,  as  head  supreme, 
Throne,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  319. 
Princelike.  adj.    Becoming  a  prince. 

The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  princelike. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Princely,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  one  high  born. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  ii.  1. 

Many  townes  of  princely  youths  he  level'd  with 
the  ground.  Chapman. 

One  of  the  Ptolemies  refused  supplying  the  fa- 
mished Athenians  with  wheat,  until  they  presented 
him  with  the  original  manuscripts  of  vEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  in  returning  copies  of 
those  autographs,  he  allowed  them  to  retain  the  fif- 
teen talents  which  he  had  pledged  with  them  as  a 
princely  security. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature, Libraries. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 

Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  princely  birth, 
they  flew  among  them  all. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding;  if  with  pure  heart's  love, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 
The  princely  hierarch 
In  their  bright  stand  there  left  his  powers  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  220. 
I  expressed  her  commands 
To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames.  Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince  ;  royal ;  grand  ; 
august. 

I,  that  but  now  refused  most  princely  gifts, 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  304. 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

Waller. 

Prince's-feather.  s.  Garden  flower  so  called 
from  its  featherlike  appearance,  of  the 
genus  Amaranthus. 

The  species  of  Amaranthus,  such  as  A.  caudatus, 
Love-lies-bleeding, and  A.  hypochondriacus,  Prince's 
feather,  are  well  known  in  gardens  for  their  bright- 
coloured  and  persistent  . .  .  blossoms ;  as  are  also 
the  more  tender  globe  amaranthus  (Gomphrena) 
and  the  cockscomb  (Celosia  cristata),  the  latter  re- 
markable for  its  fasciated  flowering  stem.— Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany . 

Prince's-metai.  s.  See  last  extract  and 
Pinchbeck. 
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Prince  Rupert  delighted  in  making  locks  for  fire- 
arms, and  was  the  inventor  of  a  composition,  called 
from  him  prince's  metal ;  and  in  which  guns  were 
cast. — Sir  G.  Bromley,  Preface  to  Royal  Letters. 

Prince's  metal  [is]  a  kind  of  factitious  metal, 
composed  of  the  finest  and  purest  brass  mixed  with 
tin,  or  rather  with  some  mineral,  as  zinc  ;  whereby 
it  becomes  more  disposed  to  receive  a  polish,  as  also 
fitter  to  be  gilt.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  whence  its  name. — Chambers. 
Princess,  s.    [Fr.  princesse.~\ 

1.  Sovereign  lady  ;  woman  having  sovereign 
command. 

Ask  why  God's  anointed  he  reviled ; 
A  king  and  princess  dead. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  307. 
Princess  adored  and  loved,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

Granville. 

Under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present 
queen,  we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated. — 
Swift. 

2.  Sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that  of  a 
queen. 

3.  Daughter  of  a  king. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess, 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

4.  Wife  of  a  prince  :  (as,  '  The  princess  of 
Wales '). 

Principal,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  principalis.] 

1.  Princely.  Mare. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all ; 

But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wander'd  to  and  fro, 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  principal.  Spenser. 

2.  Chief;  of  the  first  rate;  capital;  essen- 
tial ;  important ;  considerable. 

This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  and  as  touching 
principal  matters  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only  ; 
partly  and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard 
by  ordinances,  as  well  human  as  divine. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils,  that 
he  laid  to  the  charge  of  woman ?— Shakespear,  As 
you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

'  I  tell  you  I  want  him.   He's  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Prime  Minister,  my  head  and  principal  Doggy  j 
I  can't  go  on  without  him.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  iv. 
Principal,  s. 

1.  Head  ;  chief ;  not  a  second. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the  fac- 
tion subdivideth,  prove  principals. — Bacon. 

2.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged ;  not 
an  accessary  or  auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the 
war. — Swift. 

In  judgement,  some  persons  are  present  as  prin- 
cipals, and  others  only  as  accessaries. — Ayliffe,  Pa- 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 

'  You  will  find  these  better  than  your  own,'  said 
the  opposite  second,  producing  his  pistols.  '  You 
saw  me  load  them.  Do  you  object  to  use  them  ? ' 
'Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer 
relieved  him  from  considerable  embarrassment,  for 
his  previous  notions  of  loading  a  pistol  were  rather 
vague  and  undefined.  '  We  may  place  our  men, 
then,  I  think,' observed  the  officer,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,  and 
the  seconds  players.  —  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers, 
ch.  ii. 

3.  Capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

Taxes  must  be  continued,  because  we  have  no 
other  means  for  paying  off  the  principal. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

4.  President  or  governor. 

How  many  honest  men  see  ye  arise 
Daily  thereby,  and  grow  to  goodly  prise  ? 
To  deans,  to  archdeacons,  to  commissaries, 
To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries ; 
All  jolly  prelates,  worthy  rule  to  bear? 

Spenser,  Mother  Huhberd's  Tale. 

He  came  down  from  the  desk  where  he  spoke, 
to  present  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  the  head  of  the 
society :  the  principal  received  it  in  a  very  obliging 
manner. — Tatler,  no.  168. 
Principality,  s. 
1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Divine  lady,  who  have  wrought  such  miracle  in 
me,  as  to  make  a  prince  none  of  the  basest,  to  think 
all  principalities  base,  in  respect  of  the  sheep-hook. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry  but  the  name  of 
king;  all  other  absolute  power  of  principality  lie 
had. — Spenser. 

'So  the  prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture  ?  Ecco  un' sonetto?  There,  you 
dogs !  there's  a  sonnet  for  you :  you  won't  have  such 
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Hi  that  in  a  hurry  from  Fitzgerald.  You  may  pub- 
lish it  with  my  name,  an'  ye  wool.  He  deserves  all 
praise,  bad  and  pood  :  it  was  a  very  noble  piece  of 
principality.— Bur  on.  Letter  to  Murray,  On  his 
Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth. 

2.  Prince  ;  one  vested  with  sovereignty. 

Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Sliakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  447. 

3.  Country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince  :  (as, 
'  The  principality  of  Wales'). 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

The  little  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turks.  —  Sir  W.  Temple, 
Miscellanies. 

4.  Superiority;  predominance. 

If  any  mystery  be  effective  of  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  principality  above  everything  else.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant. 
Principally,  adv.    In  a  principal  manner ; 
chiefly;  above  all ;  above  the  rest. 

If  the  minister  of  divine  offices  shall  take  upon 
him  that  holy  calling,  for  covetous  or  ambitious  ends, 
or  shall  not  design  the  glory  of  God  principally,  he 
polluted  his  heart.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism,  who 
think  its  business  is  principally  to  find  fault. — 
Dryden. 

The  resistance  of  water  arises  principally  from  the 
vis  inertise  of  its  matter,  and  by  consequence,  if  the 
heavens  were  as  dense  as  water,  they  would  not  have 
much  less  resistance  than  water. — Sir  I.Newton,  On 
Opticks. 

What  I  principally  insist  on  is  due  execution. — 
Swift. 

Principate.  s.  [Lat.  principatus.~]  Princi- 
pality; supreme  rule. 

Of  these  words  the  sense  is  plain  and  obvious,  that 
it  be  understood  that  under  two  metaphors  the 
principate  of  the  whole  church  was  promised. — 
Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Principiate.  v.  a.   [Lat.  principium  =  begin- 
ning.]   Initiate.  Mare. 

It  imports  the  things  or  effects  principiated  or 
effected  by  this  intelligent  active  principle. — Sir  M, 
Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind.  (Ord  MS.) 

Principiant.  adj.    Over-ruling.  Rare. 

There  are  some  principiant  and.  mother  sins  preg- 
nant with  mischief  of  a  progressive  nature,  such 
sins  which,  if  they  be  let  alone,  will  of  themselves 
do  mischief. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  Dubitantium. 
(Ord  MS.) 

I  deny  not  but  certain  and  known  idolatry,  or  any 
other  sort  of  practicall  impiety,  with  its  principiant 
doctrine,  may  be  punished  corporally. — Id.,  Liberty 
of  Prophesying ,  sect.  xiii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Principiation.  s.  Analysis  into  constituent 
or  elemental  parts.  Rare. 

The  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or 
element  we  will  call  principiation. — Bacon. 
Principle,  s.  [Lat. principium;  Fr.  principe.~\ 

1.  Element ;  constituent  part ;  primordial 
substance. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  principle,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by 
its  various  shapes. — Watts. 

Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove, 
And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Original  cause. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been 
led 

From  cause  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head, 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be. 

Dryden,  Iteligio  Laid,  1 2. 
For  the  performance  of  this'a  vital  or  directive 
principle  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the  corporeal. — 
Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Being  productive  of  other  being;  opera- 
tive cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will  be 
employed  one  way  or  other. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

4.  Fundamental  truth  ;  original  postulate  ; 
first  position  from  which  others  are  de- 
duced. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some 
things  which  stand  as  principles  universally  agreed 
upon ;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which  are  in 
themselves  evident,  the  greatest  moral  duties  we 
owe  towards  God  or  man,  may,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  be  concluded.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 
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and  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  or  nation,  or 
time,  are  usually  styled  common  notions,  seminal 
principles  -,  and  '  lex  nata '  by  the  Roman  orator.— 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

All  of  them  may  bo  called  principles,  when  com- 
pared with  a  thousand  other  judgments,  which  we 
form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primary  propo- 
sitions.—  Watts,  Logick. 
If  new  and  old,  disastrous  feud, 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes. 

And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 
That  principles  are  rained  in  blood.  Tennyson. 

'  Before  1  support  Conservative  principles,'  con- 
tinued Coningsby,  'I  merely  wish  to  be  informed 
what  those  principles  aim  to  conserve.' — B.Disraeli, 
Coningsby. 

Rigby  had  as  yet  one  great  advantage ;  he  had  no 
opponent;  and  without  personal  opposition,  no 
contest  can  be  very  bitter.  It  was  for  some  days 
Rigby  versus  Liberal  principles :  and  Rigby  had 
much  the  b'st  of  it,  for  he  abused  Liberal  princi- 
ples loudly  in  his  harangues,  who,  not  being  repre- 
sented on  the  occasion,  made  no  reply. — Ibid. 

5.  Ground  of  action  ;  motive. 

Farewell,  young  lords,  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 

As  no  principle  of  vanity  led  me  first  to  write  it, 
so  much  less  does  any  such  motive  induce  me  now 
to  publish  it. — Archbishop  Wake. 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of 
action  working  equally  with  all  men.  —  Addison, 
Spectator. 

Each  poet  suited  his  hero— Barbour,  the  magnani- 
mous, considerate, and  far-seeing  king;  Blind  Harry, 
the  indomitable  popular  champion,  with  his  one 
passion  and  principle,  hatred  of  the  domination 
of  England  occupying  his  whole  soul  and  being. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  Lp.327. 

6.  Tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 

I'll  try 

If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 

Of  faith,  of  honour.  Addison,  Cato. 

A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  and  principle  is  fled. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  521. 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretences  to 
an  honest  principle  of  mind,  so  all  kinds  of  pride 
destroy  our  pretences  to  a  humble  spirit. — Law. 

7.  Beginning.  Latinism. 

Doubting  sad  end  of  principle  unsound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11,  2. 
And  given  principle  to  no  inconsiderable  navy. — 
Evelyn,  Navigation  and  Commerce,  p.  47. 

Principle,  v.  a.  Establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet; 
impress  with  any  tenet  good  or  ill. 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  oft  beguiled, 
With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  759. 

It  is  the  concern  of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace  of 
his  government,  that  the  youth  be  principled  with  a 
thorough  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  the  old  king's 
cause. — South,  Sermons. 

Governors  should  be  well  principled  and  good 
natured. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Men  have  been  principled  with  an  opinion  that 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  things  of  religion. 
— Locke. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evi- 
dence of  clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine. — Id. 

Principled,  part.  adj.    Supplied  with,  based 
upon,  principles. 

He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosopher, 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  her 
aversion.— Pope. 
Prmciplingr.  verbal  abs.   Instillation  or  esta- 
blishment of  principles. 

There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well 
and  ill  principling  of  whom,  next  under  God,  de- 
pends, the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church  and 
state. — South,  Sermons. 
Princock.    See  Princox. 

It  is  a  princock  boy,  who  in  his  school  knows  not 
how  far  one  proceeds  against  all  order.  —  Florio, 
Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  503. 

Princox.  s.  and  adj.     Petulant  coxcomb ; 
conceited  youngster. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy ; 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you :  . . .  I  know 
what; 

You  must  contrary  me!  . . .  you  are  a  princox,  go. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  5. 
And  thou,  young  princox,  puppet  as  thou  art, 
Shall  play  no  longer  thy  proud  kingling's  part 
On  such  a  kixey  stage. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
230-2.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prink,  v.  n.    [ prank.']    Deck  for  show. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was.— Art  of  Tor- 
menting. 


Prink,  v.  a.  Dress  or  adjust  to  ostentation. 
They  who  prink  and  pamper  the  body,  and  neg- 
lect the  soul,  are  like  one,  who,  having  a  nightingale 
in  his  house,  is  more  fond  of  the  cage  than  of  the 
bird. — Howell,  Letters,  iv.  21. 

Print,  v.  a. 

1.  Mark  by  pressing  anything  upon  another. 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  45. 

2.  Impress  anything  so  as  to  leave  its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay, 
Wili  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

•3.  Form  by  impression. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.— Leviticus, 
xix.  28. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince, 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.      Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward ; 

And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense, 
That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 

'Tisbut  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive  him  thence. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxxvii. 

4.  Impress  words,  or  make  books,  not  by  the 
pen,  but  by  the  press  ;  publish  in  a  printed 
form:  (often  with  off). 

Well,  when  I  had  thus  put  my  ends  together, 
I  showed  them  others,  that  I  might  see  whether 
They  would  condemn  them,  or  them  justify : 
And  some  said,  Let  them  live :  some,  Let  them  die ; 
Some  said,  John,  print  it ;  others  said,  Not  so ; 
Some  said,  It  might  do  good ;  others  said  No. 
Now  was  I  in  a  strait,  and  did  not  see 
Which  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  by  me : 
At  last  I  thought,  Since  you  are  thus  divided, 
1  print  it  will,  and  so  the  case  decided. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Author's 
Apology. 

This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written 
parts. — Pope. 

I  frankly  own  I  have  discovered  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  some  things  of  small  moment  since  the  book 
was  printed  off.  —  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  A  liments,  preface.    (Ord  MS.) 

Fust .  .  .  printed  off  a  considerable  number  of 
copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  those  which  were 
commonly  sold  as  MSS. ;  and  he  undertook  the  sale 
of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his  interest  to  conceal  this 
discovery,  and  to  pass  off  his  printed  copies  for  MSS. 
But,  enabled  to  sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty  crowns,  while 
the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this  raised 
universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  he 
produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and 
even  lowered  his  price.  The  uniformity  of  the 
copies  increased  the  wonder.  Informations  were 
given  in  to  the  magistrates  against  him  as  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings  a  great  number 
of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink— and  Fust's  red 
ink  is  peculiarly  brilliant  —  which  embellished  his 
copies,  was  said  to  be  his  blood  ;  and  it  was  solemnly 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  infernals. 
Fust  at  length  was  obliged,  to  save  himself  from  a 
bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
who  discharged  him  from  all  prosecution  in  con- 
sideration of  the  wonderful  invention. — Courtney, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

5.  Stamp  any  woven  fabric,  especially  of 
cotton,  with  coloured  patterns. 

The  manufacturer  has  now  become  a  free  agent, 
. . .  and  can  print  at  whatever  hour  he  may  receive 
an  order;  whereas  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  wait 
the  convenience  of  the  excise  officer,  whose  province 
it  was  to  measure  and  stamp  the  cloth  before  it 
could  be  packed.  .  . .  Under  the  patronage  of  parlia- 
ment it  was  easy  for  needy  adventurers  to  buy 
printed  calicoes,  because  they  could  raise  such  a 
sum  by  drawbacks  upon  the  export  of  one  lot  as 
would  go  far  to  pay  for  another,  and  thus  carry  on  a 
fraudulent  system  of  credit,  which  sooner  or  later 
merged  in  a  disastrous  bankruptcy. —  Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Print,  v.  n.  Use,  avail  one's  self  of,  the  art 
of  typography  :  (especially  with  reference 
to  publication). 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
hear  no  more  truth. — Pope. 

Print,  s.  [Fr.  empreinte ;  Lat.  premo  =  press.] 
1.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression. 
Some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 
Abhorred  slave, 
Which  any  print  of  goodness  wilt  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Attend  the  foot, 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood.  Id.,  King  John,  iv.  3. 

Up  they  tost  the  sand, 
No  wheel  seen,  nor  wheel's  print  was  in  the  mould 
imprest 

Behind  them.    Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
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Our  life  s  >  fast  away  doth  slide, 

As  dot!  an  hungry  eagle  through  the  wind ; 
Or  as  a  snip  transported  with  the  tide, 
Which  in  their  passage  leave  no  print  behind. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
My  life  is  but  a  wind. 
Which  passeth  by,  and  leaves  no  print  behind. 

Sandys. 

O'er  t  he  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been. 

Milton,  Arcades,  SI. 
The  heaven,  bv  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 

Id.,  Ode  on  tlie  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  19. 
Before  the  lion's  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  prints  of  any  that 
ever  came  out.— South,  Sermons. 

Winds,  bear  me  to  some  barren  island, 
Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen. 

Dry  den  and  Lee,  (EJipus,  iv.  1. 
From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  671. 
If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated 
exercise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 
out. — Locke. 

2.  That  which  being  impressed  leaves  its 
form:  (as,  'a  butter-print'). 

3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  and  im- 
pressed on  paper. 

The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities,  may  con- 
tribute to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great  ideas. 
— Dryden. 

Words  standing  for  things  should  be  expressed  by 
little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.— Locke. 

Conrad  ab  Uffenbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated 
his  mind,  after  severe  studies,  with  a  collection  of 
prints  of  eminent  persons,  methodically  arranged ; 
he  retained  this  ardour  of  the  Grangerite  to  his  last 
days. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  A  muse- 
ments  of  the  Learned. 

That  prints  without  text,  or  letterpress,  as  it  is 
termed,  were  in  common  use  at  a  period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  that  of  the  block  books,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  .  .  .  Playing  cards  were  en- 
graved and  printed  from  blocks  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  or  probably  earlier.  The 
print  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour 
on  his  back  across  the  sea.  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Spencer,  bears  an  inscription  and  the  date  1423 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  block;  but  one  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipsic  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  even  an  earlier  artist. — 
Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Used  metaphorically. 

From  my  breast  I  cannot  tear 
The  passion  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 

The  print  of  that  supposed  face.  Waller. 

4.  Form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other  qualities 
of  the  types  used  in  printing  books. 

She  is  a  non-conformist  in  a  close  stomacher  and 
ruff  of  Geneva  print,  and  her  purity  consists  much 
in  her  linen. . . .  Her  devotion  at  the  church  is  much 
in  the  turning  up  of  her  eye,  and  turning  down  the 
leaf  in  her  book  when  she  hears  named  chapter  and 
verse.  When  she  comes  home  she  commends  the 
sermon  for  the  Scripture  and  two  hours.  She  loves 
preaching  better  than  praying,  and,  of  preachers, 
lecturers;  and  thinks  the  week-day's  exercise  far 
more  edifying  than  the  Sunday's.— Bishop  Earle, 
Microcosmography. 

Strict  devotees  were,  I  believe,  noted  for  the  small- 
ness  and  precision  of  their  ruffs,  which  were  termed 
in  print,  from  the  exactness  of  the  folds. . . .  The 
term  of  Geneva  print  probably  arose  from  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  type  used  at  Geneva.  ...  It  is,  I 
think,  clear  that  a 'ruff  of  Geneva  print,'  means  a 
small,  closely-folded  ruff,  which  was  the  distinction 
of  a  non-conformist. — Bliss,  Note  on  the  Passage. 

The  small  Geneva  jpn?i<  referred  to,  we  apprehend, 
was  the  type  used  in  the  common  copies  of  the 
Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible  (Coverdale's  second 
version,  first  published  in  1560),  which  were  adapted 
for  the  pocket,  and  were  of  smaller  size  than  any 
other  edition.  This  was  the  favourite  Bible  of  the 
Puritans:  and  these  small  copies  were  the  'little 
pocket  Bibles,  with  gilt  leaves,'  their  quotations  from 
which  Selden  used  to  hint  to  his  brethren  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  might  not  always  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.ii.  p.  66. 
{Note  on  Text  and  Bliss.) 

5.  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale  ;  paper  some- 
thing less  than  a  pamphlet. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled  with 
the  same  terms. — Addison. 

The  publick  had  said  before,  that  they  were  dull ; 
and  they  were  at  great  pains  to  purchase  room  in 
the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  hands  the  truth  of 
it. — Pope. 
With  in. 

a.  State  of  being  published  by  the  printer. 
I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'  life. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man,  who  endeavours  I 
to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered  j 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
print. — Addison. 

The  rights  of  the  christian  church  are  scornfully 
trampled  on  in  print. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

'Tis  pleasant,  too.  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book 's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
b.  Formal  method  ;  exactness. 

I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.— Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
hour's  lost,  iii.  1. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print.— Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  ii.  1. 

He  must  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print .'— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  539. 

A  legge  in  print,  a  prettie  foot. 

Warner,  Albion's  England. 
It  is  so  rare  to  see 
Aught  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
In  print,  but  their  own  clothes.      Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Lay  his  head  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  "he  may  not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not 
designed  to  have  his  maid  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  in  warm. — Locke. 
Out  of  print.    Sold  off,  the  edition  being 
exhausted. 

I  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  of  print. 
— A  rbuthnot. 

Printed,  part.  adj.    Stamped  as  a  print,  or 
piece  of  printing. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  animals 
should  be  got  him,  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 
— Locke. 

Printer,  s.    One  who  prints. 

a.  Books. 

I  find,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  the 
printer,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to  com- 
ply with  my  design,  I  am  fallen  very  short— Sir  K.  , 

Digby. 

See  the  printer's  boy  below ; 
Te  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Swift. 

To  buy  books,  because  they  were  published  by  an 
eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should  buy 
cloaths  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  made  by 
some  famous  taylor. — Pope. 

Caxton's  types,  as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  early 
printers,  were  the  Gothic,  or  black  letter  characters, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  secretary  hand,  and  having 
the  characteristics  found  in  English  MSS.  of  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  —  Courtney,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

b.  Woven  fabricks :  (often,  the  second  ele- 
ment in  a  compound,  rather  than  a  separate 
word,  e.g.  calico-printer). 

It  was  . . .  only  after  177-1  that  this  art  [calico- 
printing]  began  to  be  founded  upon  right  principles, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act 
of  1730,  which  required  the  warp  to  be  made  of  linen 
yarn.  Henceforth  the  printer,  though  still  saddled 
With  a  heavy  duty  of  3d.  the  square  yard,  was  allowed 
to  apply  his  substances  to  a  homogeneous  web.  . .  . 
The  great  disadvantage  under  which  French  printers 
labour,  is  the  higher  price  they  pay  for  cotton 
fabrics  above  the  English  printers.—  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Printing-,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Art  or  process  of  impressing  letters  or 
words ;  typography. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast 
built  a  paper-mill  \— Shakespear,  Henry  Yl.  Part  II. 
iv.  7. 

Liberty  of  print  hig  must  be  enthroned  again  !— 
Milton,  Areopagitica. 

To  Schoeffer  is  attributed,  with  equal  unanimity, 
the  invention  of  casting  types  of  metal  by  means  of 
a  matrix.  For  this  happy  improvement— without 
which,  indeed,  printing  with  moveable  types  would 
have  been  checked  in  its  natural  development,  like 
an  animal  or  a  plant  left  without  adequate  nourish- 
ment—Schoeffer,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  service 
of  Gutenberg  and  Fust,  is  said  to  have  received  from 
the  latter  his  only  daughter  in  marriage—  Craik, 
History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 

In  the  year  1271  the  price  of  a  Bible,  in  9  volumes, 
'  fairly  written,'  with  a  glossary  or  commentary, 
was  50  marks,  or  Z'il. ;  and  in  1133,  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Lira,  in  2  vols.. 
'  to  be  chained  in  the  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,' 
London,  was  66?.  13s.  id.  This  shows  the  enormous 
cost  of  books  before  the  discovery  of  printing ;  for, 
if  we  take  the  money  of  those  times  to  be  twenty 
times  its  present  value,  the  Bible  must  have  been 
worth  660Z.,  and  De  Lira  1,3337.  6s.  8d.  The  pay  of  a 
labouring  man  in  1272  was  \\d.  a  day.— Courtney,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

2.  Process  of  staining  linen  with  figures. 
Printless.  adj.    Destitute  of  impression. 

Ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune. 

Sluxkespear,  Tempest,  v.  1 . 
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Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet, 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.        Milton,  Comus,  896. 

Prior,  adj.    [Lat.]    Former ;  being  before 
something  else ;  antecedent ;  anterior. 

Whenever  tempted  to  do  or  approve  anything  con- 
trary to  the  duties  we  are  enjoined,  let  us  reflect 
that  we  have  a  prior  and  superior  obligation  to  the 
commands  of  Christ. — Rogers. 

'  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  have  a  clever  mother!  * 
exclaimed  Egremont,  as  he  pondered  over  the  re- 
turns of  his  election  agent.  Lady  Marney,  duly 
warned  of  the  impending  catastrophe,  was  expe- 
riencing all  the  advantages  of  prior  information. — 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.vi. 

We  now  always  pronounce  the  word  aspect  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  it  was  always  accented  on  the  last.  We 
now  call  a  certain  short  composition  an  6ssay ;  but 
only  a  century  ago  it  was  called  an  essay. . .  .  Pro- 
bably at  an  earlier  period,  when  this  change  was 
going  on  more  actively,  it  was  part  of  that  general 
process  by  which  the  Teutonic  . . .  element  in  our 
language  eventually  .  .  .  acquired  the  ascendency 
over  the  French  element ;  and,  if  so,  for  a  time  the 
accentuation  of  many  words  would  be  unfixed,  or 
would  oscillate  between  the  two  systems — the  French 
habit  of  reserving  itself  for  the  final  syllable,  and 
the  native  tendency  to  cling  to  a  prior  portion  of 
the  word.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Chaucer's  day :  many  words  are  manifestly  in  his 
poetry  accented  differently  from  what  they  are  now 
(as  is  proved,  upon  either  theory  of  his  prosody, 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  verse),  and  in  many 
also  he  seems  to  vary  the  accent— pronouncing,  for 
instance,  langage  in  one  line,  langage  in  another— 
as  suits  his  convenience. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

Prior,  s.  [Fr.  prieur.']  Head  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 
Prior  is  such  a  person,  as,  in  some  churches,  pre- 
sides over  others  in  the  same  churches.  —  Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Neither  she,  nor  any  other,  besides  the  prior  of 
the  couvent,  knew  anything  of  his  name. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Priorate.  s.     [L.Lat.  prioratus.']  Govern- 
ment exercised  by  a  prior. 

Walkelin  was  bishop  there  during  Godfrey's 
priorate. —  Warton. 

Prioress,  s.    Lady  superior  of  a  convent  of 
nuns. 

When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men, 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  prioress 
and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath. — Dryden,  Pre- 
face to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

With  how  genuine  a  courtesy,  at  once  encouraging 
and  reverential,  he  first  addresses  himself  to  the 
modest  Clerk,  and  the  gentle  Lady  Prioress,  and 
the  Knight. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p.  301. 

Priority,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  first ;  precedence  in  time. 

From  son  to  son  of  the  lady,  as  they  should  be  in 
priority  of  birth. — Sir  J.  Hu/ward. 

Men  still  affirm,  that  it  killeth  at  a  distance,  that 
it  poisoneth  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

This  observation  may  assist,  in  determining  the 
dispute  concerning  the  priority  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod. — Broome. 

Though  he  oft  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight. 
He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite.  Swift. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  the 
priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  the  best  or  most  permanent. — Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

2.  Precedence  in  place. 

Follow,  Cominius  ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
Priorly.  adv.  Antecedently. 

Priorly  to  that  era,  when  it  [the  earth]  was  made 
the  habitation  of  man. — Geddes,  Preface  to  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

Priorsnip.  s.  State  or  office  of  prior;  priorate. 
Priory,  s. 

1.  Convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

2.  See  extract. 

Priories  are  the  churches  which  are  given  to 
priors  in  titulum,  or  by  way  of  title.— Ayliffe,  Pa' 
rergon  Juris  Canonici. 
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Prisagre.  s.  [Fr. ;  Low  Lat.  prisagium.~] 

1.  Share  belonging  to  the  king  or  admiral  out 
of  such  goods  as  are  taken  as  prizes. 

2.  Of  xcines.    See  extract. 

Prisage,  now  called  butlerage,  is  a  custom  whereby 
the  prince  challenges  out  of  every  bark  loafien  with 
wine,  two  tuns  of  wine  at  his  price.— Cornell. 
Friscian.  s.  [Name  of  a  Latin  grammarian, 
pre-eminent  as  an  authority  during  the 
middle  ages.]    To  break  Priscian's  head, 
is  to  violate  a  rule  of  grammar,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  quantity. 

Treatises  on  the  art  itself  have  been  numerous. 
In  these  the  masters  of  it  have  criticised  their  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  but  only  as  gramma- 
rians have  criticised  grammarians  ;  either  for  tres- 
passing on  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  old  masters 
for  modulation  and  harmony,  or  for  breaking,  like 
Priscian's,  Guido's  head.— Mason,  Essays  histori- 
cal and  critical  on  English  Church  Musick. 
Oh !  had  I  lived  in  those  good  days, 

Fair  cousin,  for  thy  glances, 
Instead  of  breaking  Priscian's  head, 
I  had  been  breaking  lances.  Praed. 
Prise,  v.  a.    See  extract. 

To  prise  a  box  is  to  force  it  open  by  leverage,  from 
French  prise,  a  taking,  seizing,  any  advantage ...  a 
purchase,  in  nautical  language.  —  Wedgwood,  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Etymology. 
Prism,  s.    [Fr.  pristne ;   Gr.  Kpta/ia,  from 
7rpi£w  =  split.]    Bar  of  three  sides  (see  ex- 
tract), of  special  application  when  made  of 
glass,  in  Optics,  for  the  decomposition  of 
light. 

A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass  bounded  with  two  equal 
and  parallel  triangular  ends,  and  three  plain  and 
well  polished  sides,  which  meet  in  three  parallel 
lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of  one  end,  to 
the  three  angles  of  the  other  end.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticks. 

Through  the  grey  void  abysm, 

Down,  down ! 
"Where  the  air  is  no  prism, 
And  the  moon  and  stars  are  not, 
And  the  cavern-crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  Heaven, 
Nor  the  gloom  to  Earth  given. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
A  name  ought  to  be  like  a  boundary. ...  At  and 
near  the  boundary  itself  all  is  vague.  There  are  de- 
cided greens,  and  there  are  decided  blues ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  colours  there  are  shades  of  which  it 
must  be  unsettled  by  universal  agreement  to  which 
of  the  two  colours  they  belong.  To  the  eye,  green 
passes  into  blue  by  imperceptible  gradations.  . . . 
But  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  a  tendency  to 
supply  means  of  precise  definition.  Thus,  in  the 
instance  above  cited,  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer 
have  discovered  black  lines  which  always  exist  in 
the  spectrum  of  solar  colours  given  by  a  glass  prism, 
in  the  same  relative  places.  There  are  definite  places 
in  the  spectrum,  by  the  help  of  which  the  shade  of 
any  colour  therein  existing  may  be  ascertained,  and 
the  means  of  definition  given. — De  Morgan,  Formal 
Logic,  p.  35. 

Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams,  that  through  the  oriel  shine, 
Make  prisms  on  every  carven  glass, 
And  beaker  brimmed  with  noble  wine. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Bream. 
By  means  of  the  law  of  refraction  ...  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through 
any  medium  or  body  of  any  figure,  or  through  any 
number  of  bodies,  provided  we  can  always  find  the 
inclination  of  the  incident  ray  to  that  small  portion 
of  the  surface  where  the  ray  either  enters  or  quits 
the  body.  The  bodies  generally  used  in  optical  ex- 
periments, and  in  the  construction  of  optical  instru- 
ments, where  the  effect  is  produced  by  refraction, 
are  prisms,  plane  glasses,  spheres,  and  lenses. . . . 
An  icalprism  ...  is  asolid  having  two  plane  sur- 
faces which  are  called  its  refracting  surfaces.  The 
face  equally  inclined  to  [each]  is  called  the  base 
of  the  prism. . . .  Prisms  are  the  essential  parts  of 
the  apparatus  used  for  decorr  posing  light,  and  ex- 
amining the  properties  of  its  component  parts. — Sir 
D.  Brewster,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopeedia,  Op- 
tics, §§  34,  35. 

Prismatic,  adj.  Formed  as,  or  as  by  means 
of,  a  prism. 

If  the  mass  of  the  earth  was  cubick,  prismatick, 
or  any  other  angular  figure,  it  would  follow,  that 
one,  too  vast  a  part,  would  be  drowned,  and  another 
be  dry. — Verham. 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  311. 

Light  in  varying  intensities  is  known  as  pervad- 
ing surrounding  space.  The  many  tints  assumed 
by  the  sky  are  not,  in  so  far  as  our  senses  are  con- 
cerned, the  attributes  of  matter.  And  by  casting 
the  prisma  tic  spectrum  upon  a  succession  of  neigh- 
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bouring  surfaces,  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  colour  in  its  various  qualities  and  degrees,  exists 
apart  from  them. . .  .  The  like  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  relation  between  sounds  and  vibrating 
objects  which  we  learn  only  by  a  generalization 
of  experiences.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Psychology. 

Prismatical.  adj.  Prismatic. 

When  a  clear  piece  of  native  crystal  has  obtained 
a  good  prismatical  shape,  and  is,  in  a  duo  position, 
exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  its  figuration,  by  enabling 
it  to  refract  and  reflect  those  beams  after  a  certain 
manner,  gives  it  a  colorifick  faculty,  whereby  it  is 
enabled  to  exhibit  that  wonderful  and  pleasing 
variety  of  colours,  that  emulate,  if  not  surpass  those 
of  the  rainbow. — Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.  382.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Prismatically.  ado.    In  a  prismatic  man- 
ner ;  in  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Take  notice  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  colours  ex- 
hibited by  the  triangular  glass,  and  demand  what 
addition  or  decrement  of  either  salt,  sulphur,  or 
mercury,  befalls  the  glass,  by  being  prismatically 
figured;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  without  tnat 
shape,  it  would  not  afford  those  colours  as  it  does. — 
Boyle. 

Prison,  s.  [Fr.;  Italian  prigione;  Lat.  pre- 
hensio,  -onis  =  seizure.]     Stronghold  in 
which  persons  are  confined  ;  gaol. 
He  hath  commission 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
For  those  rebellious  here  their  prison  ordain'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  71. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make ; 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
The  mind,  within  itself,  can  take 

That  for  a  hermitage : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love ; 

And  in  my  soul  am  free ; 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 

Lovelace,  To  Altlueafrom  Prison. 
I  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood, 
The  fatal  blessing  came ;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  438. 
The  tyrant  ./Eolus,  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  power  imperial,  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  2Eneid,  i.  79. 
At  his  first  coming  to  his  little  village,  it  was  as 
disagreeable  to  him  as  a  prison,  and  every  day 
seemed  too  tedious  to  be  endured  in  so  retired  a 
place.— Law. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Unkind !  can  you,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Set  open  to  your  slave  the  prison  door  ?  Dryden. 

He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri- 
son doors  set  open  to  him,  is  presently  at  liberty. — 
Locke. 

Prison,  v.  a.  Imprison  :  (both  literally  and 
metaphorically ;  the  latter  being  the  com- 
moner word). 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  3. 
The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net, 
Or  let  them  waving  hang  with  roses  fair  beset. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island. 

Prison-base,  less  properly,  Prison-bars.  s. 

[two  words.]  Game  so  called.  See  extract. 

The  spaehies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  at 
giocho  di  canni,  which  is  no  other  than  prisonbase 
upon  horseback,  hitting  one  another  with  darts,  as 
the  others  do  with  their  hands.— G.  Sandys,  Tra- 
vels. 

There  is  a  rustic  game  called  base  or  bars,  and  in 
some  places  prisoner's  bars ;  and  as  the  success  of 
this  pastime  depends  upon  the  agility  of  the  candi- 
dates and  their  skill  in  running,  I  think  it  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  introduced  here.  It  was  much 
practised  in  former  times,  and  some  vestiges  of  the 
game  still  remain  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  mention  of  this  sport  that  I  have  met  with 
occurs  in  the  Proclamations  at  the  head  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  early  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  childish 
amusement  and  prohibited  to  be  played  in  the 
avenues  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  during  the 
sessions  of  Parliament,  because  of  the  interruption 
it  occasioned  to  the  members  and  others  in  passing 
to  and  fro  as  their  business  required. .  . .  The  per- 
formance of  this  pastime  requires  two  parties  of 
equal  number,  each  of  them  having  a  base  or  home, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  to  themselves,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  players  then 
on  either  side  taking  hold  of  hands,  extend  them- 
selves in  length,  and  opposite  to  each  other,  as  far  as 
they  conveniently  can,  always  remembering  that 
one  of  them  must  touch  the  base ;  when  any  one  of 
them  quits  the  hand  of  his  fellow  and  runs  into  the 
field,  which  is  called  giving  the  chase,  he  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  one  of  his  opponents ;  he  again 


is  followed  by  a  second  from  the  former  side,  and  ho 
by  a  second  opponent;  and  so  on  alternately  until 
as  many  are  out  as  choose  to  run,  everyone  pursuing 
the  man  he  first  followed,  and  no  other ;  and  if  he 
overtake  him  near  enough  to  touch  him,  his  party 
claims  one  toward  their  game,  and  both  return 
home.  They  then  run  forth  again  and  again  in  like 
manner,  until  the  number  is  completed  that  de- 
cides the  victory  ;  this  number  is  optional,  and  I 
am  told  rarely  exceeds  twenty. — Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England. 

Prisoner,  s.    [Fr.  prisonnier.'} 

1.  One  who  is  confined  in  prison. 

Caisar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomed  a,  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  v.  1. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague,  is 
the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been  long 
and  close,  and  nastily  kept. — Bacon. 

A  prisoner  is  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
he  would ;  and  he  that  is  at  large  is  troubled,  that 
he  does  not  know  whither  to  go. — Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

2.  Captive  ;  one  taken  by  the  enemy. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that  having  lost  the  field, 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  heart.  Spenser. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  En- 
glish, the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  few  of  the  English. — 
Bacon. 

He  yielded  on  my  word, 
And  as  my  prisoner,  I  restore  his  sword. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  3. 

3.  One  under  an  arrest. 

Tribune,  a  guard  to  seize  the  empress  straight, 
Secure  her  person  prisoner  to  the  state. 

Dryden,  Tyrannick  Love,  iv.  1. 

Prisonhouse.  s.    Gaol;  hold  in  which  one 

is  confined. 

I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prisonhouse. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  S. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 

Wordsworth,  Odes,  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

Prisonment.  s.  Imprisonment :  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Shaktspear,  King  John,  iii.  4. 
Thou  should'st  perceive  my  passion,  if  these  signs 
Of  prisonment  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
But  owner  of  a  sword. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

Pristinate.  adj.    Pristine.  Rare. 

Beside  the  only  name  of  Christ,  and  externall 
contempt  of  their  pristinate  idolatrye,  he  taught 
them  nothing  at  aW.—Uolinshed,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  col.  2.  b. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pristine,  adj.  [Lat.  pristinus.~]  Original ; 
ancient. 

Nor  can  ever  that  thick  cloud,  you  are  now  en- 
veloped with,  of  melancholized  old  age  and  unde- 
served adversity,  either  dark  the  remembrance  of 
your  pristine  lustre,  or  hide  from  me  the  sight  of 
your  personal  worth.— Dr.  H.  More,  Song  of  the 
Soul,  dedication:  1847. 

Some  of  them  are  reinstated  in  their  pristine 
happiness.  —  Glanville,  Pre-ejcistence  of  Souls, 
ch.  xiv. 

Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect.  A .  Philips. 

This  light  being  trajectcd  only  through  the  pa- 
rallel superficies  of  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suffered  any 
change  by  the  refraction  of  one  superficies,  it  lost 
that  impression  by  the  contrary  refraction  of  the 
other  superficies,  and  so,  being  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine constitution,  became  of  the  same  nature  and 
condition  as  at  first— (Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  culinary  and  brewing  arts  remained  in  pris- 
tine completeness,  their  results  could  be  relished 
with  pristine  vigour.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays. 

Pritcb.  s.    ?  Crotchet ;  fancy. 

The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit 
taken,  or  pritch,  the  breaking  in  of  a  cow  into  their 
grounds,  yea,  sheep  or  pigs,  is  enough  to  make  suits, 
and  they  will  be  revenged. — Rogers,  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  270.  (Trench.) 

Pritbee.  A  familiar  corruption  of  pray 
thee,  or  I  pray  thee,  which  some  of  the 
tragic  writers  (adds  Johnson)  have  injudi- 
ciously used. 

Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  I  prithee?— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

Alas !  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment . . 
To  shock  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul  ? 
Away  !  I  prithee  leave  me !  Rowe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  2. 
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Prittle-prattle.  5.  Empty  talk  ;  trifling  lo- 
quacity. 

She  handled  the  matter  so  cunningly  by  her  prit- 
tle-prattle, that  she  made  him  believe  that  she  had 
done  both  honestly  and  wisely.—  World  of  Wonders, 
p.  107:  1608. 

As  it  is.it  is  plain  prittle-prattle,  and  ought  to 
be  valued  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  ass. — 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Church  of  England  Defended, 
p.  40:  1609. 

Mr.  Mason  laid  not  the  foundation  of  his  discourse 
upon  loose  prittle-prattle,  but  upon  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  original  records.— Ibid.  p.  137. 

Privacy,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  secret ;  secrecy. 

2.  Retirement ;  retreat ;  place  intended  to  be 
secret. 

Clamours  our  privacies  uneasy  make 
Birds  leave  their  nests  disturb  d,  and  beasts  their 
haunts  forsake.       Bryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie, 
To  each  profane  enquiring  vulgar  eye.  Jloive. 

Privacy,  Privity. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bargain, 
scorns  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without  your 
privacy. — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Privado.  s.  [Spanish.]  Secret  friend.  Ob- 
solete. 

The  lady  Bronipton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 
for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  privado  of  her 
own. — Bacon. 

We  contemplate  hint  not  only  in  the  quality  of 
his  place,  but-already  in  some  degree  of  a  privado. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  558. 

No  special  privilege  for  favourites,  no  postern- 
pate  or  back  stairs  for  some  choice  privadoes. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  529. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  see  a  privado  carry  it  so 
high,  as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  prompter. — 
Br.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Ttngue,  p.  151. 
Private,  adj.    [Lat.  privatus.~\ 

1.  Not  open ;  secret. 

You  shall  go  with  me; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night? S  Bream,  i.  1. 
Fancy  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  103. 
Private,  or  secret  prayer,  is  that  which  is  used  by 
a  man  alone  apart  from  all  others. — Br.  H.  More, 
Song  of.the  Soul. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  high-way, 
Delights,  for  change,  thro'  private  paths  to  stray. 

Harte. 

2.  Alone  ;  not  accompanied. 

Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  hi  his  chamber  pens  himself. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

3.  Being  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  community ;  particular  :  (opposed 
to  public). 

W  hen  publick  consent  of  the  whole  hath  esta- 
blished any  thing,  every  man's  judgement,  being 
thereunto  compared,  were  private,  howsoever  his 
calling  be  to  some  kind  of  public  charge ;  so  that 
peace  and  quietness  there  is  not  any  way  possible, 
unless  the  probable  voice  of  every  entire  society  or 
body  politick  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in 
the  same  body. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  pre- 
face. 

He  sues 

To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heav*ns  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

What  infinite  heartease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  kings. 
That  private  have  not  too,  save  ceremony f 

Id.,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Peter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be  any 
way  compared  with  the  dukes  of  his  house. — 
Peacham,  Of  Antiquities. 

The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 
— Bishop  Sanderson. 

Dare  you, 

A  private  man,  presume  to  love  a  queen? 

Bryden,  Spanish  Friar,  ii.  2. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  its 
second  title,  '  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits ;  '—in 
other  words,  that  what  are  called  and  what  really 
are  vices  in  themselves,  and  in  the  individual  in- 
dulging in  them,  are  nevertheless,  in  many  respects, 
serviceable  to  the  community.— Craik,  History  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

4.  Particular  ;  not  relating  to  the  public. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.— Sir  K. 
Bigby. 

5.  Admitted  to  participation  of  knowledge ; 
privy. 

Had  Echo  but  been  private  with  thy  thoughts, 
She  would  have  dropt  away  herself  in  tears. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 
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She  knew  them  averse  to  her  religion,  and  private 
to  her  troubles  and  imprisonment. — Sir  R.  Naun- 
ton,  Fragments  Regalia,  Observations  on  Queen 
Elizabeth. 
6.  Sequestered. 

In  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
"With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  2. 

Li  private.     Secretly ;    not  publicly  ;  not 
openly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn  ; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

Granville. 

Private,  s. 

I.  Secret  message.  Obsolete. 

[His]  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  3. 
•2.  Personal  interest.  Obsolete. 

Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private. 
For  w  hich  I  have  called  my  brother,  and  the  tri- 
bunes, 

My  kinsfolk,  and  my  clients,  to  be  near  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Common  soldier:  (used  adjectivally  in  the 
extract). 

I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier  who  is  the 
leader  of  so  many  thousands.— Shakespear,  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

4.  Privacy.  Rare. 

Go  off!  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my  private ; 
go  oB.—Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

5.  With  the.    Opposed  to  the  public.  Rare. 

I  long  to  see  you  a  history  painter,  you  have 
already  done  enough  for  the  private ,  do  something 
for  the  public,  and  be  not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to 
draw  only  such  silly  stories  as  our  own  faces  tell  of 
us.— Pope,  Letter  to  Jervas :  1716.    (Ord  SIS.) 

Privateer,  s. 

1.  Ship  fitted  out  by  one  or  more  private 
individuals,  sailing  with  a  licence  (letter  of 
marque)  from  a  belligerent  government, 
to  seize,  destroy,  or  plunder,  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  privateers,  that  is,  to  as  many  as 
would  take  commissions  from  the  admiral  to  set  out 
vessels  of  war,  as  they  call  them,  to  take  prizes  from 
the  enemy. — Lord  Clarendon.  Life,  ii.  462. 

The  commission  obtained  by  the  merchants  em- 
powers them  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  what- 
ever prize  they  make,  after  legal  condemnation  ;  and 
government  allows  them  besides  51.  for  every  man  on 
board  a  man-of-war  or  privateer,  taken  or  destroyed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement;  and,  in  case 
we  are  at  war  with  more  potentates  than  one,  they 
must  have  commissions  for  acting  against  each  of 
them;  otherwise,  if  a  captain,  carrying  only  one 
against  the  Danes,  should  in  his  course  meet  with 
and  take  a  Frenchman,  this  prize  is  not  good,  but 
would  be  taken  from  him  by  any  man-of-war  he 
met,  and  could  not  be  condemned  (for  him)  in  the 
Admiralty,  as  many  have  experienced.  —  Falconer, 
Marine  Bictionary.  (Burney.) 

He  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  further  than  provid- 
ing privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on  a 
piratical  war  at  their  own  expence.— Swift,  Miscel- 
lanies. 

2.  Commander  of  a  privateer. 

A  famous  privateer,  called  Georgio  Maria,  was  a 
terror  to  all  the  sea-towns  about  the  Archipelago  ; 
he  was  of  Corsica,  of  a  good  family.— Randolph, 
State  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  p.  10 :  16S7. 

Privateer,  v.  a.    Fit  out  ships  against  ene- 
mies, at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 
Privateering,  verbal  abs.  Business,  calling, 
craft,  or  practice  of  a  privateer. 

The  profits  and  advantages  they  have  gained  in 
these  voyages,  and  by  privateering,  have  bought  a 
great  many  men  to  love  the  sea.— Bavenant,  Bis- 
courses,  ii.  115.   (Ord  MS.) 

The  practice  of  granting  commissions  to  privateers 
first  became  general  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  revolted  Netherlands,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  when  it  was  extensively  made  use  of  by 
the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  means  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  trade.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  pri- 
vateering was  abolished  as  between  the  principal 
European  nations.  Whether,  however,  this  aboli- 
tion would  hold  good  in  actual  war  may  reasonably 
bo  doubted,  for  privateering  is  the  natural  resource 
of  a  weak  power  against  a  superior  adversary  pos- 
sessing a  wealthy  commercial  marine. — Brande  and 
Cox,  Bictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Privately,  adv.  In  a  private  manner ; 
secretly  ;  not  openly. 

There,  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 

Shakespear,  'laming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 
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And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  dis- 
ciples came  unto  him  privately. — Matthew,  xxiv.  3. 
Privateness.    s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Private. 

1.  State  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

2.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

Ambassadors  attending  the  court  in  great  num- 
ber, he  did  content  with  courtesy,  reward  and  pri- 
vateness.— Bacon. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Studies. 

Noon,  when  the  citizens  were  at  dinner,  was 
chosen  as  the  next  fittest  time  for  privateness. — 
Archbishop  Laud,  History  of  his  Trial  and  Trou- 
bles. 

3.  Obscurity ;  retirement. 

He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  resolved 
privateness  at  his  house  .  .  .  where  he  could  well 
have  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired  course. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Parallel  of  Essex  and  Buckingham. 

Privation,  s. 

1.  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 
quality. 

For,  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 
But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

If  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  former 
condition  was  evil,  but  less  good ;  for  the  flower  or 
blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the  remove  of 
it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good. 
— Bacon. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  lie  is  prefixed  to  note  Repetition,  and  Un  to 
signify  Contrariety  or  Privation,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limited, 
that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as  occasion 
requires  or  is  imagined  to  require  them. — Johnson, 
Preface  to  Bictionary. 

Mademoiselle  Desmarets  had  thus  been  con- 
demned to  the  painful  choice  between  his  society 
and  that  of  nobody  else,  or  that  of  anybody  else 
with  the  rigid  privation  of  his.  Not  being  a  turtle- 
dove she  had  chosen  the  latter  alternative. — Lord 
Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it !  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

2.  Act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  considering 
a  subject,  we  separate  it  from  anything 
appendant. 

3.  Act  of  degrading  from  rank  or  office. 

If  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
the  privation  or  translation. — Bacon. 

Privative,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  privativus.~] 

1.  Causing  privation  of  anything. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ; 
not  positive  :  {privative,  is  in  things,  what 
negative  is  in  propositions). 

The  impression  from  privative  to  active,  as  from 
silence  to  noise,  is  a  greater  degree  than  from  less 
noise  to  more. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of  im- 
munity, safeguard,  liberty  and  integrity  which  we 
enjoy,  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life. — 
Jeremy  I'aylor. 

3.  In  Language.    See  extract. 

The  real  words  to  which  Cold  and  Hot,  Cheap  and 
Dear,  are  simply  negative,  are  Temperate  and  Mode- 
rate (or  Average),  as  we  may  easily  imagine  by  think- 
ing of  a  scale  of  prices,  or  a  thermometer.  Different, 
again,  are  words  like  Blind,  &c.  Blind  means  Un- 
able to  see.  But  it  also  means  something  more. 
Chairs  and  Tables  are  unable  to  see.  So  are  all 
objects  destitute  of  an  optic  nerve — by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  creation.  Yet  these  are  not  the  objects 
we  call  Blind.  The  objects  we  call  blind  are  those 
members  of  a  class  Naturally  endowed  with  Sight 
which  are  unable  to  see.  Such  are  Sightless  men  and 
women  amongst  human  beings,  and  moles  amongst 
quadrupeds.  Hence,  Blind  means  Unable  to  see 
when  Sight  is  expected.  A  Blind  object  is  not 
merely  an  object  without  Sight,  but  an  object  de- 
prived of  it ;  or  at  any  rate,  an  object  which  is  ex- 
ceptional to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  the 
extreme  character  of  words  like  Hot  and  Cold,  &c, 
and  the  exceptional  character  of  words  like  Blind, 
&c,  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  positive  character 
to  a  negative  name.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
many  other  words,  for  different  reasons.  Un- 
plea>ant  means  something  more  than  the  mere 
negation  of  pleasantness ;  Inconvenience  is  a 
stronger  term  than  Not  convenient.  Words  like 
Blind,  &c,  are  called  privative — (priv-atus= de- 
prived.) They  suggest  the  idea  of  something  na- 
turally possessed,  but,  in  a  particular  case,  lost. 
Now  loss  is  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  non-posses- 
sion.— Br.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Application 
to  Language,  §  85. 

Privative.  s.    That  of  which  the  essence  is 
the  absence  of  something  usually  present. 
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Harmonical  sounds  and  discordant  sounds  are 
both  active  and  positive,  but  blackness  and  dark- 
lies?  are  indeed  but  privatives,  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  activity;  somewhat  they  do  contristate, 
but  very  little. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Privatively.  adv.    In  a  privative  manner. 

Dew  at  night  is  caused  privatively  ;  dew  in  the 
morning  positively. — Swan,  Speculum  Mundi,  148. 
(OrdMS) 

Prive.  v.  a.    Deprive.  Hare. 

For  what  can  be  said  worse  of  slepe,  if  it,  priving 
you  of  all  pleasures,  do  not  suffer  you  to  feele  any 
thing  at  all.  —  Barker,  Fearful  Fancies,  pt.  i.  b. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Privet,  s.  [see  extract  from  Prior.]  Native 
shrub  of  the  genus  Ligustrum  (species, 
vulgare). 

The  leaves  of  privet  have  a  binding  nature,  and 
with  the  broth  thereof  burnings  with  fire  are  healed. 
— Barret,  Alvearie:  1580. 

A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 

Tennyson,  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 
A.  skin 

As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it  blooms. 

Id.,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 
Primprint,  or  prim,  [is]  a  name  now  given  to  the 
privet,  but  formerly  to  the  primrose,  from  the 
French  prime,  printemps,  first  spring.  ...  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  the  primrose  was  called  in 
Latin  Ligustrum,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  Nominate  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  Mayer  and  Wright's  vo- 
cabularies, and  several  other  lists,  and  so  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century  in  \V.  Cole's  '  Adam  in 
Eden,' where  he  says  of  Ligustrum,  'This  herbe  is 
called  primrose.  It  is  good  to  pottage.'  But  Ligus- 
trum was  used  on  the  Continent,  and  adopted 
by  Turner,  as  the  generic  name  of  the  privet;  and 
primprint,  as  the  English  of  Ligustrum,  thus  be- 
came transferred  from  the  herb  to  the  shrub. — Zh:A. 
Prior,  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants. 

Privilege,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  privilegium.~\ 

1.  Peculiar  advantage. 

Draw  thy  sword, 
That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart, 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice ;  here  is  mine. 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
He  went 

Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  such  privilege 

Hath  omnipresence.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  588. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit 
Nothing  should  he  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 

Smiles,  not  allow'd  to  beasts,  from  reason  move, 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryden. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy, 
And  counts  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Id. 

The  privilege  birth-right  was  a  double  portion.— 
Locke. 

When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged  uncondemned,  he  pleads  the  legal  privi- 
lege of  a  Roman,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so. — 
Kettlewell. 

You  will  observe,  that,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our 
liberties  as  an  entailed  inheritance,  derived  to  us 
from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
posterity. ...  By  this  means  our  constitution  pre- 
serves an  unity  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  its  parts. 
"We  have  an  inheritable  crown  ;  an  inheritable  peer- 
age ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  people  inherit- 
ing privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors. — Burke,  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

2.  Immunity;  right  not  universal. 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 
Privilege,  v.  a. 

1.  Invest  with  rights  or  immunities  ;  grant  a 
privilege. 

The  great  are  privileged  alone, 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

He  happier  yet,  who  privileged  by  fate 
To  shorter  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Beceived  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  231. 

2.  Exempt  from  censure  or  danger. 

He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
This  place 

Doth  privilege  me,  speak  what  reason  will.  Daniel. 

3.  Exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost. 

Many  things  are  by  our  laws  privileged  from 
tythes,  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable.— Sir 
M.  Hale. 

Privileged,  part.  adj.    Endowed  with  privi- 
leges. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  privileged  place 
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of  unbridled  licentiousness,  than  as  the  abiding  of 
him,  who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly  example. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen  below  the  rank 
of  peerage,  and  the  subjection  of  peers  themselves 
to  the  impartial  arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  just  share 
in  contribution  to  public  burthens  .  .  .  tended  to 
identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate  the  feelings 
of  the  aristocracy  with  those  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This 
freedom  from  the  oppressive  superiority  of  a  pri- 
vileged order  was  peculiar  to  England. — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
A'jes,  cb.viii.  pt.  iii. 

Now, . . .  Daly  .  .  .  was  known,  talked  of,  praised 
by  some,  abused  by  others,  and  laughed  at  by  many ; 
but  still  he  was  talked  of.  This  unquestionable 
claim  to  female  attention  and  favour  he  possessed  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  being  what  is  conven- 
tionally termed  'a  privileged  person'  (the  precise 
meaning  of  which  1  do  not  pretend  exactly  to  un- 
derstand), his  life  .  . .  was  one  continued  series  of 
incidents,  best  calculated  to  maintain  ...  a  most 
unenviable  distinction  from  his  fellow-men. — Theo- 
dore Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

They  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  feel  they  are 
victims.  Compared  with  the  privileged  classes  of 
their  own  land,  they  are  in  a  lower  state  than  any 
other  population  compared  with  its  privileged 
classes. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 
Privily,  adv.  In  a  privy  manner  ;  secretly ; 
privately. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  pretence  of 
conveyances  thereof  unto  their  privy  friends,  who 
privily  send  them  the  revenues.  —  Spenser,  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Then  Joseph,  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and 
not  willing  to  make  her  a  publick  example,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily. — Matthew,  i.  19. 
Privity,  s.  [Fr.  privaute.~\ 

1.  Private  communication. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of  my 
purpose ;  1  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal  peace 
in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very  profitable 
to  her  majesty. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Consciousness  ;  joint  knowledge  ;  private 
concurrence. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  have  force  even 
in  these  things  which  are  done  without  their  privity, 
and  are  of  mean  reckoning. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  th'  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  him  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cluding that  the  kingdom  might  better  be  settled  in 
his  absence. — Swift. 

3.  Privacy. 

For  all  his  dayes  he  drowne  in  privitie, 
Yet  has  full  large  to  live  and  spend  at  libertie. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  9,  2. 

4.  Plural.    Private  parts. 

Few  of  them  have  any  thing  to  cover  their  pri- 
vities.— A  bbot. 

Privy,  adj.  [Fr.  prive.] 

1.  Private;  not  public;  assigned  to  secret 
uses. 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cotter  of  the  state. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

2.  Secret ;  clandestine ;  done  by  stealth. 

But  specially  took  he  advantage  of  the  night  for 
such  privy  attempts,  insomuch  that  the  bruit  of  his 
manliness  was  spread  everywhere.  —  2  Maccabees, 
viii.  7. 

3.  Secret ;  not  shown  ;  not  public. 

It  is  the  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain 
which  entereth  into  their  privy  chambers. — Ezekiel, 
xxi.  11. 

4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state. 

The  king 

Has  made  him  master  of  the  jewel-house, 
And  one  already  of  the  privy  council. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
One,  having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  I.  till  the  restoration,  desired  to 
be  made  a  privy  counsellor. — Spectator. 

5.  Conscious  to  anything;  admitted  to  parti- 
cipation of  knowledge. 

Sir  Valentine 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd.  Daniel. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than 
be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded  me 
never  to  mention. — Swift. 

Privy,  s.    Place  of  retirement;  necessary 
house. 
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Canute  enjoyed  the  whole  (of  England)  by  the 
sodaine  death  of  Edmond,  slaine  upon  a. privy  as  he 
was  easing  himself.—  Times'  Storehouse.  (OrdMS.) 

Your  fancy 
Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye, 
As  when  you  spied  her  on  the  privy.  Swift. 

Prize,  s.  [connected  by  Johnson  with  the 
French  prix ;  but  '  rather,'  w  rites  Todd, 
'  from  German  preis.'  Wedgwood  reason- 
ably suggests  the  confusion  of  the  two 
words;  (1)  prix,  from  the  Latin  pre  Hum 
=  price,  value,  worth  of  things,  reward; 
and  (2)  the  French  prise  =  a  taking,  seiz- 
ing, booty;  '  bonne  prise,'  good  or  lawful 
prize ;  also  full  ripe,  fit  to  be  cropped, 
gathered,  or  taken.  (Cotgrave.)  In  this 
latter  sense  prize  may  be  also  understood 
as  the  reward  of  victory.] 

1.  Reward  gained  by  contest  with  competi- 
tors. 

If  he  ever  go  alone,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize 
more. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 
Though  their  foe  were  big  and  strong,  and  often 
brake  the  ring. 
Forged  of  their  lances;  yet  enforc't,  he  left  th'  af- 
fected prize.  Chapman. 
In  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  16.). 
The  raising  such  silly  competitions  among  the 
ignorant,  proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accom- 
plishments, and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd 
ideas  of  superiority,  has  in  it  something  immoral  as 
well  as  ridiculous. — Addison. 

They  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  dispute  with  us 
the  proud  prizes  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning 
and  elegance,  in  which,  I  have  much  suspicion,  they 
would  often  prove  our  superiours. — Law. 

2.  Reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise, 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Lady  Castlemaine,  17. 

3.  Something  taken  by  adventure  ;  plunder. 

The  king  of  Scots  she  .did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  his  chronicles  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck.       Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

Age  that  all  men  overcomes,  hath  made  his  prize 
on  thee.  Chapman. 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like 
an  honest  man ;  for  he  converted  the  prizes  to  his 
own  use. — Arbuthnot. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 

As  they  were  standing  on  the  front  of  the  poop, 
Blackwood  took  him  bv  the  hand,  saying,  he  hoped 
soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of  twenty 
prizes. — Southey,  Life  of  Nelson. 
Play  prizes.    In  the  extract,  be  in  earnest. 

By  their  endless  disputes  and  wranglings  about 
words,  and  terms  of  art,  they  (the  philosophers) 
made  the  people  suspect  they  did  not  play  prizes 
before  them,  and  only  pretended  to  quarrel,  but 
were  enough  agreed  to  cheat  and  deceive  them. — 
Bishop  Stilling  fleet,  Sermon,  Feb.  24, 1671.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prize,  v.  a.    [Fr.  priser.~\ 

1.  Rate  ;  value  at  a  certain  price. 

A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them. — 
Zechariah,  xi.  13. 

Mistake  me  not ;  no  !  life 
I  prize  me  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  1  would  free),  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd  . . . 
'Tis  rigour  and  not  law. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

2.  Esteem  :  value  highly. 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain  ; 
I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain. 

Dryden. 

Some  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise ; 
The  ancients  only,  or  the  moderns  prize. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  391. 
While  he  [William  III.]  was  at  Kensington,  ready 
to  take  horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  malecontents 
who  prized  their  heads  and  their  estates  were  gene- 
rally content  t<»  vent  their  hatred  by  drinking  con- 
fusion to  his  hooked  nose,  and  by  squeezing  with 
significant  energy  the  orange  which  was  his  emblem. 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 
Prize-money,  s.   Money  apportioned  to  the 
seamen  on  the  capture  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 

Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  12 4. 

Prize-ring.  s.  Ring  for  prizefighting:  (some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Ring,  in  which 
sense,  like  the  Turf,  and  other  similar  com- 
binations, it  means  the  system  of  prize- 
fighting). 
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In  bodily  strength  there  is  no  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  different  races  of  Europe,  who  in  this 
respect  excel  all  others.  No  race  comes  so  near 
those  of  Europe  as  the  African  negro.  Some  forty 
years  ago,  one  of  this  race  had  nearly  carried  off  the 
championship  of  England  in  the  prize-ring,  and 
with  fair  treatment,  it  is  said,  would  have  done  so. 
— J.  Crawfurd,  On  Classification  of  the  Races  of 
Man,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  Society. 

Prizebook.  s.    Book  given  as  a  prize. 

When  her  money  was  gone,  she  pawned  the  poor 
relics  of  her  innocent  happy  girlhood,  which  she 
had  been  permitted  to  take  from  her  father's  home, 
and  had  borne  with  her  wherever  she  went,  like 
household-gods,— the  prize-books,  the  lute,  the  costly 
workbox,  the  very  bird-cage, .  .  .  the  books  never 
opened— the  lute  broken,  the  bird  long,  long,  long 
vanished  from  the  cage  I— Lord  Lytton,  What  will 
he  do  with  it !  b.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Prizefighter.  5.  One  who  fights  publicly  for 
a  reward. 

Martin  and  Crambe  engaged  like  prizefighters.— 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
In  Fisg  the  prize-fighter  by  day  delight. 

Bramston. 

I  think  I  ought  to  wish  you  and  my  grandchildren 
joy  on  this  general  pacification,  when  I  remember 
all  the  vexation  I  have  gone  through,  from  my  youth 
upwards,  on  the  account  of  those  divisions,  which 
touched  me  no  more  than  the  disputes  between  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  and  Ali,  being  always  of 
opinion  that  politics  and  controversy  were  as  unbe- 
coming to  our  sex  as  the  dress  of  a  prize-fighter.— 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Letters,  July  14, 1758. 

'  No  butcher's  meat  to-morrow  for  us,  widow,' 
said  the  man.— 'And  why  not,  neighbour?  With 
your  wages,  you  ought  to  live  like  a  prize-fighter,  or 
the  mayor  of  Mowbray  at  least.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.ii.  ch.ix. 

Prizefighting,  adj.  Fighting  for  prizes  as 
a  business  or  profession. 

Long  was  the  great  Figg  of  the  prizefighting 
swains 

Sole  monarch  acknowledged  of  Marybone  plains. 

Byrom. 

Prizeman,  s.  "Winner  of  a  prize. 
Prizer.  s. 

1.  One  who  values. 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity, 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself, 
As  in  the  prizer. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  u.  2. 

2.  One  who  contends  for  a  prize. 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  prizer  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 

Sliakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  3. 
I  have  a  plot  upon  these  prizers. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

Pro-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Gr.  irpb  = 
before;  Lat.  pro  =  for.]  See  For,  and  com- 
pare its  connection  with  For. 
Pro,  as  a  separate  word.  [Lat.]  For;  in 
defence  of:  (pro  and  con,  for  pro  and  con- 
tra =  for  and  against;  condemned  by  John- 
son as  '  despicable  cant '). 

Doctrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agitated 
in  the  pulpits,  with  more  warmth  than  had  used  to 
be;  and  thence  the  animosity  increased  in  books 
pro  andcora. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Matthew  met  Richard,  when  or  where, 
From  story  is  not  mighty  clear; 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke, 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  1. 
Smallbones  began  to  reflect  whether  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  forgive  Mr.  Vanslyperken 
before  he  died,  and  his  pros  and  cons  ended  with  his 
thinking  he  could,  for  it  was  his  duty  ;  however,  he 
would  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  it. — Marryat,  Stiar- 
leyyow,  ch.  xliii. 

Let  us  say  no  more  on  the  point  now ;  but  by  con- 
sidering the  pros  and  the  cons,  you  can  better  judge 
what  to  do,  should  the  time  for  option  suddenly 
arrive.' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Nonet,  b.  ix.  ch.  iv. 

Proa.  s.  [Malay.]  Boat  of  the  Indian 
archipelago  and  parts  of  the  Pacific ;  the 
most  characteristic  being  that  of  the 
Marianne  Islands,  of  which  the  lee-side  is 
straight  or  longitudinal,  while  the  wind- 
ward is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  outrigging, 
which  serves  as  a  balance  or  a  float. 

The  distance  from  land  to  land,  or  from  island  to 
island,  not  being  too  great  for  their  proes  and  ca- 
noes, might  be  easily  passed  by  that  people.  — 
Dr.  A.  young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  Re- 
ligion, p.  229 :  1731. 
Probability,  s.  [Fr.  probability ;  Lat.  pro- 
babilitas.~\ 

1 .  Likelihood ;  appearance  of  truth ;  evidence 
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arising  from  the  preponderation  of  argu- 
ment :  it  is  less  than  moral  certainty. 

As  for  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some 
probable  shew  against  it  might  be  made  ?— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  preface. 

The  reason  why  they  are  moved  to  believe  a  pro- 
bability of  gain  by  adventuring  their  stocks  into 
such  foreign  countries  as  they  have  never  seen,  and 
of  which  they  have  made  no  trial,  is  from  the  testi- 
mony of  other  credible  persons. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  a  truth  be  certain,  and  thwart  interest,  it 
will  quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  &  probability ;  nay, 
if  it  does  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evidence, 
it  will  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  downright  falsity.— 
South,  Sermons. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  which  can  only  produce 
a  doubtful  assent,  yet  it  is  also  frequently  used  for 
a  firm  assent  to  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as  fully 
satisfy  a  prudent  man. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

For  a  perpetual  motion,  magnetieal  virtues  are 
not  without  some  strong  probabilities  of  proving 
effectual. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant ;  but  ap- 
pears for  the  most  part  to  be  so. — Locke. 
2.  Doctrine  of  chances. 

Never  did  I  know  a  man  who  was  an  habitual 
gambler,  otherwise  than  notably  inaccurate  in  his 
calculations  of  probabilities  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  Is  it  that  such  a  man  has  become  so  chronic 
a  drunkard  of  hope,  that  he  sees  double  every 
chance  in  his  favour? — Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he 
do  with  it  ?  b.  i.  ch.  x. 

The  term '  probable,'  in  its  common  acceptation, is 
applied  to  any  contingent  or  future  event,  to  denote 
that  in  our  judgment  the  event  is  more  likely  to 
happen  than  not  to  happen.  In  mathematical  lan- 
guage probability  has  a  definite  signification,  and,  if 
all  chances  are  considered  equal,  it  is  measured  by 
a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  expresses  the 
njmiber  of  chances  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  event,  and  the  denominator  the  whole  number 
of  chances  favourable  and  unfavourable.  Every 
contingent  event  gives  rise  to  two  opposite  proba- 
bilities :  one,  that  the  event  will  happen ;  the  other, 
that  it  will  not ;  and  the  sum  of  these  probabilities, 
which  necessarily  amounts  to  certainty,  is  always 
equal  to  unity.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Probable,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  probabilis.] 

1.  Likely;  having  more  evidence  than  the 
contrary. 

The  publick  approbation,  given  by  the  body  of 
this  whole  church  unto  those  things  which  are  es- 
tablished, doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they  are 
good,  and  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they 
are  not  good  it  must  give  place. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable ;  1  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
morally  certain.  And  that  to  a  man  who  is  careful 
to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  to 
consider,  they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  demonstrable. — Bishop  Wil- 
kins. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought 
against  it. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Capable  of  being  proved. 

He  who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  pro- 
bable by  Scripture. — Milton,  Treatise  of  Civil  Power 
in  Ecclesiastical  Cases. 

Probably,  adv.     In  a  probable  manner; 
likely ;  in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly  and  what 
will  probably  be  done. — Sir  R.  L  Estrange,  Fables. 

Our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could  not 
I>robably  have  been  long  preserved  without  such 
methods. — Swift. 
Probang.  t>.    In  Surgery.     Instrument  for 
forcing  anything  that  has  stuck  in  the  gul- 
let (esophagus)  downwards  into  the  sto- 
mach, consisting  generally  of  some  slightly 
elastic  (or  non-rigid)  stick,  and  a  rounded 
end. 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  hurtful  kind 
. . .  they  must  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach 
with  a  large  bougie  or  a  whalebone  probang,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  to  the  end  of  which  a 
piece  of  fine  sponge  is  securely  fastened. — Cooper, 
Surgical  Dictionary. 
Probate,  s.  [Lat.  probatum  =  thing  proved, 
neuter  pass.  part,  of  probo  =  I  prove.] 

1.  Proof.  Hare. 

Macrobius  that  did  treate 
Of  Scipion's  dream  what  was  the  true  probate. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  20. 

2.  Proof  of  a  will ;  official  copy  of  a  will  with 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 

When  the  will  is  so  proved,  a  copy  thereof  in 
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parchment  is  made  out  under  the  seal  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  delivered  to  the  executor,  together  with 
a  certificate  of  its  having  been  before  him :  all  which 
together  is  usually  styled  the  probate. — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Probation,  s.    [Lat.  probaiio,  -onis.] 

1.  Proof;  evidence;  testimony. 

Of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
He  was  lapt  in  a  most  curious  mantle,  which,  for 
more  probation,  I  can  produce. — Id.,  Cymbeline, 
v.  5. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
much  disproportioned,  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

2.  Act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  testi' 
mony. 

This  did  our  church  first  deliver  as  the  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  descent:  . . .  but  yet  those  Words 
of  St.  Peter  have  no  such  power  of  probation. — 
Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  probation  of  propositions  wherein 
are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as  man  or 
horse,  there  they  make  men  receive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truth. — Locke. 

3.  Trial ;  examination. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be 
left  to  experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indica- 
tion cannot  so  fully  reach. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

4.  Moral  trial. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a 
proper  season  for  the  distribution  of  public  justice. 
— Nelson. 

'  How ! — I  do  not  understand.  Peschiera  has  the 
property  ? '  'He  holds  the  revenues  but  of  one  half 
upon  pleasure,  and  they  would  be  withdrawn,  could 
1  succeed  in  establishing  the  case  that  exists  against 
him.  I  was  forbidden  before  to  mention  this  to 
you  ;  the  Minister,  not  inexcusably,  submitted  you 
to  the  probation  of  unconditional  exile.' — Lord  Lyt- 
ton, My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

5.  Trial  before  entrance  into  monastic  or 
conventual  life ;  noviciate. 

She . . . 

May  be  a  nun  without  probation. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of, in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a 
sharer. — Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 
Probational.  adj.    Serving  for  trial. 

Their  afflictions  are  not  penal,  but  medicinal,  or 
probational. — Bislwp  Richardson,  Choice  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Old  Testament,  p.  27S  :  1655. 

A  state  of  purgation,  which  they  imagined  to  con- 
sist of  a  probational  fire. —  Wlieatley,  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  11. 

Probationary,  adj.    Serving  for  trial. 

For  the  present  it  is  a  probationary  article. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasioti  from  Popery,  §  2. 
Probationer,  s. 

1.  One  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  or  on 
trial. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse 
In  no  ignoble  verse ; 

But  such  as  thy  own  verse  did  practise  here," 

When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there ; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

Dryden,  On  tlie  Death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Killigreio. 
Build  a  thousand  churches,  where  these  proba- 
tioners may  read  their  wall  lectures. — Swift. 

2.  Novice. 

This  root  of  bitterness  was  but  a  probationer  in  the 
soil :  and  though  it  set  forth  some  offsets  to  preserve 
its  kind,  yet  Satan  was  fain  to  cherish  them. — Dr. 
H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Probationership.  s.    State  of  being  a  pro- 
bationer ;  noviciate. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility, suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and  pro- 
bationership, he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here, 
wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence.— Locke. 

Probationship.  s.    State  of  probation ;  no- 
viciate. 

Before  the  end  of  these  ladies'  probationship,  and 
matriculation,  his  majesty  charged  the  cathedral 
doctors  to  dismiss  them  out  of  the  university. — 
Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  202:  1626. 

Probative,  adj.    Serving  for  probation. 

a.  As  trial. 

Some  [judgments,  which  God  inflicts  upon  men,] 
are  only  probative,  and  designed  to  try  and  stir  up 
those  virtues,  which  before  lay  dormant  in  the  soul. 
— South,  Sermons,  iv.  358. 

The  stopping  him  [Abraham]  by  an  angel  from 
heaven,  in  the  very  article  of  time,  was  a  much 
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better  argument  against  human  sacrifices,  than  a 
probative  command,  not  executed,  could  be  for  it. — 
Waterland,  Scripture  Vindicated,  pt.  i.  p.  79. 

b.  As  proof. 

Now  an  error  or  fallacy  of  analogy  may  occur  in 
two  ways.  Sometimes  it  consists  in  employing  an 
argument  of  either  of  the  above  kinds  with  correct- 
ness indeed,  but  overrating  its  probative  force.  This 
very  common  aberration  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  particularly  incident  to  persons  distinguished 
for  their  imagination ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic intellectual  vice  of  those  whose  imaginations 
are  barren,  either  from  want  of  exercise,  natural  de- 
fect, or  the  narrowness  of  their  range  of  ideas. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  v. 
Probator.  s.    One  who  proves. 

1.  Examiner;  approver. 

Some  nominated  and  appointed  for  probators. — 
Maydman,  Naval  Speculations,  p.  182. 

2.  In  Law.  Accuser;  one  who  undertakes 
to  prove  a  crime  charged  upon  another. 

Probatory,  adj. 

1.  Serving  for  trial. 

Job's  afflictions  were  no  vindicatory  punishments, 
but  probatory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his 
graces. — Bishop  Bramlmll. 

2.  Serving  for  proof. 

His  other  heap  of  arguments  are  assertory,  not 
probatory. — Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 
Probatum  est.      [Lat.  probatum,  neuter 
pass.  part,  of  probo  =  I  approve.]  Medical 
formula  meaning  '  It  is  tried,  or  proved.' 
Vain  the  concern  that  you  express, 
That  uncall'd  Allard  will  possess 

Your  bouse  and  coach  both  day  and  night. 
And  that  Macbeth  was  haunted  less 

By  Banquo's  restless  sprite : 
Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'or, 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more; 

Take  my  advice,  probatum  est. 
Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store, 
But  to  secure  our  rest  ?  Prior. 
If  your  need  be  rest 
Lettuce  and  cowslip-wine  probatum  est. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Probe,  v.  a.  [Lat.  probo.']  In  Surgery. 
Examine  by  means  of  a  probe. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  to  probe  and 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.— South, 
Sermons. 

[He'd]  raise  a  blush,  where  secret  vice  he  found  ; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  230. 

Probe,  s.  Slender  instrument  for  searching 
the  depth  and  direction  of  wounds.  See 
Tent,  in  Surgery. 

A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  so 
fastened  in  that  part,  that  the  physician  with  his 
probe  could  not  stir  it. — Bishop  Fell. 
I  made  search  with  a  probe.— Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Probity,  s.  [Fr.  probite;  Lat.  probitas, 
-atis ;  probus  =  honest.]  Honesty ;  sin- 
cerity ;  veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  might  be  de- 
duced from  the  probity  of  the  apostles.  —  Fiddes, 
Sermons. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind.  Pope. 
Problem,  s.    [Gr.  ir p 6 fiXy /in  =  that  which  is 
laid  before  one.]    Question  proposed. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing,  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it 
doth  help  anything  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing  — 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Deeming  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance 
it  above  a  disputable  problem,  I  proceed  to  the  next 
proposition. — Hammond. 

Although  in  general  one  understood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is 
green  "i—Sir  T.  Browne. 

This  problem  let  philosophers  resolve, 
What  makes  the  globe  from  west  to  east  revolve  ? 

Sir  It.  Blackmore. 

Problematical,  adj.  Uncertain  ;  unsettled ; 
disputed ;  disputable. 

It  is  a  question  problematical  and  dubious, 
whether  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  im- 
posed upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  in  paradise.— 
White. 

I  promised  no  better  arguments  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  point  problematical. — Boyle. 

Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  problematical 
guilt,  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers. — Swift. 
Problematist,  s.    One  who  either  proposes 
or  solves  problems. 

This  learned  problematist  was  brother  to  him, 
who,  preaching  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  took  his  text 
out  of  the  history  of  Balaam,  &c— Evelyn,  Letter 
(dated  1668). 
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Problematize.  v.  n.    Propose  problems. 

Hear  him  problematize ! — B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 
Proboscidian,  adj.  Having  a  proboscis : 
(applied,  in  Zoology,  specially  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Pachyderniata  represented  by 
the  elephant,  but,  also,  more  generally,  to 
certain  other  animals  with  a  snout  resem- 
bling, or  suggestive  of,  a  proboscis). 

In  the  great  proboscidian  and  hooded  seals,  the 
incisors  and  canines  still  more  predominate  in  size 
over  the  molars. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

Certain  huge  fossil  bilophodont  grinders,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  gigantic  Tapir,  are  now  known, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cranium,  and  the  enormous 
tusks  of  the  lower  jaw.  to  belong  to  a  genus  con- 
necting the  tapiroid  with  the  proboscidian  families. 
—Ibid.,  p.  338. 

(See  also  under  Proboscis). 

Proboscidian,  s.  (or  adjective  used  substan- 
tivally).  Animal  having  a  proboscis  ; 
member  of  the  proboscidian  division  of 
pachyderms. 

The  great  extent  and  activity  of  the  processes  of 
dental  development  required  for  the  preparation  of 
the  large  and  complex  true  molar  teeth,  would  seem 
to  exhaust  the  power  in  proboscidians,  which,  in 
ordinary  Pachyderms,  is  expended  in  developing 
the  vertical  successors  of  the  deciduous  teeth. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  378. 

Proboscis,  s.  [Lat.]  Trunk  of  an  elephant; 
snout,  generally  resembling  the  same. 

Th'  unwieldy  elephant 
To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  and  wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  315. 

In  the  proboscis  . .  .  the  muscles  are  disposed  in  a 
straight  line  from  side  to  side ;  external  and  poste- 
rior to  these  again  the  muscular  fibres  resume  the 
radiated  course.  The  second  series  of  muscles  tend 
to  diminish,  but  cannot  close,  the  arese  of  the  nasal 
passages;  the  first  and  third  series  contract  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  without  affecting  that  of  the 
canals.  All  the  muscles  are  distinct,  and  terminate 
at  both  extremities  in  slender  tendons:  they  are 
imbedded  in  a  cellular  texture  occupied  by  a  white 
homogeneous  substance.  The  other  muscles  of  the 
proboscis  are  disposed  longitudinally,  in  a  multitude 
of  fasciculi,  dispersed  in  short  curves,  so  that  the 
two  extremities  of  each  fasciculus  are  implanted 
into  the  membranous  tubes,  while  the  convexity  of 
the  arch  is  adherent  to  the  external  aponeurosis. 
These  fasciculi  surround  the  whole  trunk,  through- 
out its  length  ;  their  effect  being  to  shorten  it  from 
end  to  end  or  in  any  part,  and  by  partial  contrac- 
tions, on  one  side  or  the  other  to  bend  the  trunk  in 
any  direction. . .  .  The  posterior  surface  of  the  basal 
part  of  the  proboscis  is  supplied  with  fibres  which 
seem  to  be  continuations  of  a  muscle  answering  to 
the  '  orbicularis  oris '  of  the  tapir,  and  which  run 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  so  as  to  meet  their 
fellows  from  the  opposite  side  at  an  acute  angle. 
With  such  a  structure  it  is  evident  that  the  nasal 
prolongation  of  the  proboscidian  pachyderms  is 
able  to  move  in  every  needful  direction,  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  lithe  and  flexible  arm. — Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 
Procacious.  adj.  [Lat.  procax.~\  Petulant; 
saucy ;  loose. 

Let  any  person  possessed  with  the  devil  be  set 
before  your  tribunal ;  that  spirit,  being  commanded 
by  a  Christian  to  speak,  shall  as  truly  there  confess 
himself  to  be  a  devil,  as  otherwhere  a  god ;  if  he 
does  not  so  confess,  not  daring  to  lie,  even  there 
spill  the  blood  of  that  procacious  Christian.—  Bar- 
row, Sermons,  serm.  xx.  vol.  ii. 
Procacity.  s.    Petulance  ;  looseness. 

In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries, 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries, 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities. 

Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  549. 

Porphyrius  with  good  colour  of  reason  might  have 
objected  procacity  against  St.  Paul  in  taxing  his 
betters. — Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
Procatarctic.  adj.  [Gr.  TTpoKarapKracoc.']  Re- 
motely antecedent,  initial,  or  predisposing. 

This  efficient  cause  is  of  two  kinds;  either  in- 
ternal ;  or  external,  evident,  manifest,  and  proca- 
tarctick.— Chilmead,  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay 
on  Love  Melancholy,  p.  41 :  1640. 

The  physician  enquires  into  the  procatarctick 
causes. — Harvey. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  falling  away  in  his  flesh, 
without  the  precedence  of  any  procatarctick  cause, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft. 
— Id.,  Discourse  of  Consumptions. 
Procatarxis.    adj.    [Gr.  TrpOKarapZig,  irpb  = 
before ;  Kara  —  according ;  ap\op-ai  =  I  begin ; 
dpX>)  =  beginning.]    In  Medicine.    See  ex- 
tract. 

Procatarxis  is  the  pre-existent  cause  of  a  disease, 
which  co-operates  with  others  that  are  subsequent, 
whether  internal  or  external;  as  anger  or  heat  of 
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climate,  which  brings  such  an  ill  disposition  of  tho 
juices  as  occasion  a  fever :  the  ill  disposition  being 
the  immediate  cause,  and  the  bad  air  the  procatarc- 
tick cause. — Quincy. 

Procedure.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Manner  of  proceeding  ;    management ; 
conduct. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscience,  always 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  obligation 
upon  man. — South,  Sermons. 

And  further,  in  the  valuable  System  of  Logic  of 
John  Mill  we  have  now  exhibited  to  us,  in  an  or- 
ganised form,  those  more  complex  intellectual  pro- 
cedures which  acute  thinkers  have  ever  employed, 
to  some  extent,  in  verifying  the  aboriginal  inductive 
process;  procedures  which  the  most  advanced  en- 
quirers are  now  beginning  to  employ  with  premedi- 
tation, and  with  a  recognition  of  their  nature  and 
purpose. — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  341:  ed.  1855. 

Especially  in  Law. 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried 
for  high  treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure. 
The  first  who  was  tried  under  the  new  system  was 
Rookwood. — Macaxday,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxi. 

The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as 
the  vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable 
because  it  was  retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  retrospective  legislation  is  bad  in 
principle  only  when  it  affects  the  substantive  law. 
Statutes  creating  new  crimes  or  increasing  the 
punishment  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
retrospective.  But  statutes  which  merely  alter  the 
procedure,  if  they  are  in  themselves  good  statutes, 
ought  to  be  retrospective. .  .  .  The  Act  which  at- 
tainted Fenwick.  .  .  .  ma.de  no  retrospective  change 
in  the  substantive  law.  The  crime  was  not  new.  Jt 
was  high  treason  as  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  punishment  was  not  new.  It  was 
the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  traitors 
of  ten  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the  pro- 
cedure; and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been  intrin- 
sically better  than  the  old  procedure,  the  new 
procedure  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  been 
employed.  But  the  procedure  employed  in  Fen- 
wick's  case  was  the  worst  possible,  and  would  have 
been  the  worst  possible  if  it  had  been  established 
from  time  immemorial. — Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 

In  all  democracies,  and  probably  in  several  govern- 
ments which  were  not  democracies,  but  oligarchies 
of  an  open  character,  the  courts  of  justice  were  more 
or  less  numerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and  public ; 
in  Athens  especially,  the  Dikasteries  (whose  consti- 
tution has  been  explained  in  a  former  chapter)  were 
both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for  attendance. — 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  lxvii. 

2.  Act  of  proceeding ;   progress ;  process ; 
operation.  Rare. 

Although  the  distinction  of  these  several  pro- 
cedures of  the  soul  do  not  always  appear  distinct, 
especially  in  sudden  actions,  yet  in  actions  of  weight, 
all  these  have  their  distinct  order  and  procedure. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

3.  Produce ;  thing  produced.  Hare. 

No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  tke procedures 
of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldeth  any  moss  or 
herby  substance.— Bacon. 

Proceed,  v.  n.    [Fr.  proceder ;  Lat.  proccdo; 

cedo  =  I  go,  march,  advance.] 

1.  Pass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  another. 

Adam 

Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

3liltun,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  68. 
Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds ; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  359 
I  shall  proceed  to  more  complex  idols. — Locke. 

2.  Go  forward  ;  tend  to  the  end  designed ; 
advance. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go  back- 
ward.— B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a  sender. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God ;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me— John,  viii.  42. 

4.  Go  or  march  in  state. 

He  ask'd  a  clear  stage  for  his  muse  to  proceed  in. 
— Anon. 

.5.  Issue ;  arise  ;  be  the  effect  of ;  be  produced 
from. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  n.  1. 
From  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt ;  both  mind  and  will  depraved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  824. 
All  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  know- 
ledge.— Dryden. 

6.  Prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  othe-  principles,  in  his 
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enquiry  into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party. 
— Locke. 

Since  husbandry  isof  large  extent,  the  poet  singles 
out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  capable  of 
ornament. — Addison. 

7.  Be  transacted ;  be  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion  tell  you, 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Slialcespear,  Julius  Cccsar,  i.  2. 

8.  Make  progress. 

Violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword  law, 
Through  all  the  plain. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  671. 

9.  Carry  on  juridical  process. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus.Vu.  1. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  to  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direction 
in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  against  such  as 
refused.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

To  judgement  he  proceeded  on  the  accused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  16*. 

10.  Transact;  act;  carry  on  any  affair  me- 
thodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed  ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  68. 
How  severely  with  themselves  proceed. 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  we  can  read? 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  ii. 

11.  Take  effect;  have  its  course. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a 
person  cannot  of  common  law  condemn  another  by 
his  sentence. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

12.  Be  propagated  ;  come  by  generation. 

From  my  loins  thou  shalt  proceed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  381. 

13.  Be  produced  by  the  original  efficient 
cause. 

O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  469. 

Proceeder.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  pro- 
ceeds ;  one  who  goes  forward ;  one  who 
makes  a  progress. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him 
not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the 
first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing;  and 
the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceedor,  though 
by  often  prevailings. — Bacon. 

Proceeding:,  verbal  abs. 

1.  Process  from  one  thing  to  another;  series 
of  conduct;  transaction. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens. 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
My  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this. 

Id.,  Julius  Csesar,  ii.  2. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by 
degrees,  and  in  such  a  general  ■proceeding,  nothing 
is  hard. — Locke. 

It  is  a  very  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.— Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

To  clear  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings,  it  seems 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  future  judgement  for  a 
suitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
— Nelson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there  never 
was  a  precedent  of  such  a  proceeding.— Swift. 

He  is  arrested  and  confined ;  what  cause 
For  this  proceeding  hath  that  brave  man  given? 

II.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

2.  Legal  procedure  :  (as,  '  Such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law'). 

Proceeds,  s.  pi.  As  in  '  the  proceeds  of  an 
estate'  ;  meaning  that  which  is  produced 
by  or  accrues  from  one:  (Johnson,  in  re- 
ference to  Bichardson's  Clarissa,  adds  that 
it  is  'not  an  imitable  word;'  whereupon 
Todd  remarks  that  it  was  in  use  a  century 
before  Richardson,  and  still  continues  to  be 
so — which  is  true). 

Willy  took  the  farm,  and  astonished  his  friends 
by  attending  to  it.  It  was  just  beginning  to  answer 
when  his  wife  died.  ...  He  threw  it  up,  invested  the 
proceeds  as  a  capital,  and  lived  on  the  interest  as  a 
gentleman  at  large—  Lord  Lyttun,  What  ivill  he  do 
with  it  ?  b.  i.  ch.  vii. 
In  the  singular. 

The  only  procede  (that  I  may  use  the  mercantile 
term)  you  can  expect,  is  thanks.— Howell,  Letters, 
i.l,  20:  1621. 
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Proceleusmatic.  adj.  [Gr.  7rpoKt~\eva/jariK6g, 
from  7rpo  =  before,  and  KsKtva/ia,  an  old  word 
or  shout  of  encouragement  to  sailors  and 
soldiers  ;     \(i>w  =  I  bid,  order,  exhort.] 

1.  Exhorting  by  songs  or  speeches. 

The  ancient  proceleusmatick  song,  by  which  the 
rowers  of  galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar-song 
used  by  the  Hebridians. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

■2.  In  Greek  Prosody.     Foot  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables  (~^w) ;  i.e.  double 
pyrrhic  ). 
Proception.  s.  Preoccupation ;  act  of  taking 
something  sooner  than  another.  Hare. 
Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  I 
have  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  from  their 
proception. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Procere.  adj.  [Lat. procei -us.]  Tall,  llure; 
Latinism. 

Such  ligneous  and  woody  plants  as  are  hard  of 
substance,/) cocere  of  stature. — Evelyn,  Sylca, mtrotX. 
§3. 

Procerity.  s.  [Fr.  procerite,  from  Lat.  pro- 
cerus.'] Tallness  ;  height  of  stature.  La- 
tinism. 

Touching  the  procerity,  and  lowness,  and  artificial 
dwarfing  of  trees. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History,  no.  532. 

Pattens,  and  the  like  inventions,  which  seek  to  give 
an  advantage  of  procerity  and  comeliness  to  our  sta- 
ture.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 'Ha ndsomeness,p." 5. 

We  shall  make  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the 
human  figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity. 
— A  ddison. 

Process,  s.  [Fr.  proces  ;  Lat.  processus.'] 

1.  Tendency;  progressive  course. 

That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of 
these  two,  no  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the  very 
process  of  man's  desire,  which  being  natural  should 
be  frustrate,  if  there  were  not  some  farther  thing 
wherein  it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented,  which 
in  the  former  it  cannot  do. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  all  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  Regular  and  gradual  process. 

Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  ; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end  ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you  ;  speak  me  fair  in  death. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

They  declared  unto  him  the  whole  process  of  that 
war,  and  with  what  success  they  had  endured. — 
Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  p>rocess  of  speech  be  told. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  176. 

Saturnian  Juno  now  with  double  care 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  7S9. 

In  the  parable  of  the  wasteful  steward,  we  have  a 
lively  image  of  the  force  and  process  of  this  tempta- 
tion.— Rogers. 
[Milton,  in  both  the  examples  cited  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  process; 
which  Mr.  Nares  suspects  to  be  the  ancient  accen- 
tuation, though  Shakespeare  accents  the  word  on 
the  first  syllable.  Yet  Mr.  Nares  has  brought  no 
example  in  support  of  Milton,  and  of  this  opinion  ; 
observing  only,  that  the  accent  on  the-second  syl- 
lable adhered  longer  to  the  phrase  in  process  of 
time,  than  to  any  other;  in  which  he  well  remem- 
bers to  have  frequently  heard  it  called  process. 
Such  is  Milton's  expression ;  and  it  was  such  before 
him,  as  1  now  show  under  the  third  meaning. — 
Todd.] 

3.  Course  ;  continual  flux  or  passage. 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years ;  if  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too  against  mine  honour  aught. 
Turn  me  away.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

Where  in  processe  of  time  he  grew  to  be 
A  pretty  scholar. 

Lenton,  Young  Gallant's  Wliirligig,  p.  3 :  1629. 
This  empire  rise. 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  296. 
Many  acts  of  parliament  have,  in  long  process  of 
time,  been  lost,  and  the  things  forgotten.— Sir  31. 
Hale.  History  of  the  Common  Laiv  of  England. 
A.  Methodical  management  of  anything. 

Experiments,  familiar  to  chymists.are  unknown  to 
the  learned,  who  never  read  chymical  processes. — 
Boyle. 

The  process  of  that  great  day,  with  several  of  the 
particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  described  by 
our  Saviour.— Nelson. 
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An  age  they  live  released 
From  all  the  labour, proem,  clamour,  woe, 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know.  Prior. 

0.  Course  of  law. 

Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties,  as  he  is  beloved,  break  out. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
All  processes  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the 
king's  name,  as  in  writs  at  the  common  law. — Sir  J. 
Hay  ward. 

That  a  suit  of  law,  and  all  judicial  process  is  not 
in  itself  a  sin,  appears  from  courts  being  erected  by 
consent  in  the  apostle's  days,  for  the  management 
and  conduct  of  them. — Bishop  Kettlewell. 

The  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons,  to 
answer  for  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in 
any  process. — Swift. 

6.  In  Medicine.  Series  of  changes  by  which 
either  disease  or  reparation  is  produced ; 
i.  e.  action  either  vital  (reparative)  or 
morbid. 

Mr.  Hunter's  work  on  the  blood  and  inflamma- 
tion abolished  half  the  knowledge  which  the  world 
had  then  to  boast  on  these  subjects.  It  shewed  that 
there  had  never  before  been  such  a  thing  as  a  pa- 
thology of  local  morbid  processes.  —  Dr.  P.  M. 
s  Latham,  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  lect.  iv. 

Neither  Rokitansky  nor  Wedl  ...  is  specially  in- 
vestigating the  subject  of  general  paresis,  but  the 
abstract  question  of  what  changes  take  place  in  cer- 
tain tissues  under  morbid  processes.  Rokitansky's 
observations  are  connected  with  the  diseases  of 
nerve-tissue ;  Wedl,  of  blood-vessels  and  capillaries 
chiefly. — Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases, 
lect. ix. 

7.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  material  objects. 
Continuation  constituting  an  eminence  of 
the  bones  and  other  parts. 

The  bone  of  the  thigh  .  .  .  hath  in  the  head  of  it 
three  eminent  processes— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  70. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  gut,  is  puckered  up  into  small  ir- 
regular rugae :  flattened  triangular  processes  begin 
to  make  their  appearance  about  six  inches  from  the 
pylorus;  in  the  jejunum  three  or  four  of  these  pro- 
cesses are  often  supported  on  a  common  base ;  as 
they  approach  the  ileum  they  begin  to  lose  breadth, 
and  gain  in  length,  until  they  assume  the  ap- 
pearance, near  the  end  of  the  ileum,  of  vermiform 
processes,  like  tags  of  worsted,  from  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  length. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates, vol.  iii.  p.  462. 
Procession,  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat. processio,  -onis.] 

1.  Train  marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

If  there  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  his  whole  family  have  such  busi- 
ness come  upon  them  that  no  one  can  be  spared. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  221. 

'Tis  the  procession  cf  a  funeral  vow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow. 

Dryden,  Aurengzehe,  v.  1. 

The  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involved,  the  long  procession  led. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jfBneid,  viii.  371. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a 
regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 
hymns  and  dances. — Addison. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  persons  of  wealth,  who 
made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these 
new  erected  seminaries,  will  contribute  to  their 
maintenance. — Id. 

The  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of  twelve 
days  to  the  gods ;  all  that  time  they  carried  their 
images  in  procession,  and  placed  them  at  their 
festivals. — Broome. 

2.  Act  of  issuing  or  proceeding  from. 

The  Word  of  God  by  generation,  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  procession. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  ii. 

The  original  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  assert  to  be  in 
way  of  procession  from  God  the  Father  and  God  the 
Son. — Barrow. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor 
begotten,  but  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  as  the  Spirit  of  both:  the  mode  or  manner  of 
which  procession  is  above  our  capacities. — llorbery. 
Sermons,  p.  443. 
Processional,  s.  [Lat.  processionale.]  Book 
relating  to  the  processions  of  the  Bomish 
church. 

Moreover,  the  within  named  president,  fellowes, 
and  scholars,  have  receaved  of  the  said  sir  Thomas 
Pope,  their  founder,  ii  processionalls,  and  a  gospell 
boke.— Citation  in  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T  Pope, 
p.  341. 

A  circumstance  of  the  chapter  directed  me  to  their 
processional. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  96. 
Processionally.  adv.    In  the  way  of  pro- 
cession. 
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For  what  purpose  do  they  expose  those  images  so 
solemnly  and  carry  them  about  processionally,  on 
all  ocf  asions  of  public  distress  ?  Is  there  any  charm 
in  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  to  produce  rain,  or 
avert  a  pestilence  ?  —  Middleton,  Works,  iii.  24. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Processionary.  adj.  Consisting  in  proces- 
sion. 

Rogations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very  strength 
and  comfort  of  God's  church ;  whereupon,  in  the 
year  506,  it  was  by  the  council  of  Aurelia  decreed, 
that  the  whole  church  should  bestow  yearly  at  the 
feast  of  pentecost,  three  days  in  that  processionary 
service. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  Latins,  of  whom  there  are  always  about  ten 
or  twelve  residing  at  the  church  with  a  president 
over  them,  made  every  day  a  solemn  procession,  with 
tapers  and  crucifixes,  and  other  processionary  so- 
lemnities, to  the  several  sanctuaries. — Maundrell, 
Travels,  p.  71. 

Prochronism.  s.  [Gr.  Trpoxpovwfioc,  from 
XpovoQ  =  time.]  Error  in  chronology,  con- 
sisting in  dating  a  thing  before  it.  hap- 
pened. 

An  error  committed  herein  is  called  anachronism  ; 
and  either  saith  too  much,  and  that  is  a  prochronism ; 
or  too  little,  and  that  is  a  metachronism.—  Gregory, 
Posthuma,  p.  74. 

Procidence.  s.  [Lat.  procidentia  ;  procido, 
from  cado  =  I  fall.]  In  Surgery.  Falling 
down  ;  dependence  below  its  natural  place. 

Troubled  with  the  procidence  of  the  matrix. — 
Chilmead.  Translation  of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love 
Melancholy,  p.  15:  1640. 

Procinct  preceded  by  in,  ado.  [See,  and 
correct,  Todd's  remark.  The  word  is  part 
of  a  combination  rather  than  a  simple 
noun,  being  a  mere  English  translation,  or 
transfer,  of  the  Latin  in  procinctu.~\  In  a 
state  of  readiness  ;  at  hand. 

When  all  the  plain 
Cover'd  with  thick  embattled  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds, 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view, 
War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  15. 
This  word  is  very  uncommon,  Mr.Nares  observes ; 
and  how  others  may  have  accented  it,  he  is  unable 
to  state ;  but  Milton  places  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  Dr.  Johnson  has  no  other  example  of  the 
word.  Nor  have  I  found  any  of  the  substantive : 
but  the  adjective  procinct  for  ready  was  in  use  be- 
fore Milton  employed  the  word.  It  is  in  Cockeram's 
old  vocabulary.— Todd. 

Proclaim,  v.  a.  [Fr.  proclanicr  ;  Lat.  pro- 
clamo,  from  clamo  =  I  cry,  or  call,  out ; 
proclumatio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Promulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or 
legal  publication. 

When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against 
it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. — Deuteronomy,  xx. 
10. 

I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine.— 
Jeremiah,  xxxiv.  17. 

Heralds, 

With  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  pro- 
claim 

A  solemn  council.       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  753. 

While  in  another's  name  you  peace  declare, 
Princess,  you  in  your  own  proclaim  a  war. 

Dryden. 

She  ...  to  the  palace  led  her  guest, 
Then  offered  incense,  and  proclaim'd  a  feast. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,  i.  S92. 

2.  Tell  openly. 

Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehensions 
of  punishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would  as 
openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do. — 
Locke. 

While  the  deathless  muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  head  diffuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shall  proclaim 
Thy  crimes  alone.  Prior. 

3.  Outlaw  by  public  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself  proclaimed; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escaped  the  hunt.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Proclaimer.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  pro- 
claims ;  one  who  publishes  by  authority. 
The  great  proclaimer  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cried 
Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptized.     Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  18. 

Proclamation.  S. 

1.  Publication  by  authority. 

2.  Declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly  pub- 
lished among  the  people. 
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If  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  some  nobleman  published  a  protesta- 
tion against  t  hose  proclamations. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Proclive.  adj.    [Lat.  proctitis,  from  clivus  = 
slope,  declivity.]     Inclining  or  bent  to  a 
thing.  Hare. 

Learning  doth  indeed  make  men  more  just,  more 
moderate,  and  more  proclive  to  do  well.—  Water- 
house,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  129:  1653. 
Proclivity,  s. 

1.  Tendency;  natural  inclination;  propen- 
sion  ;  proneness. 

Sin  hath  the  advantage  of  the  proclivitu  of  our 
wicked  nature.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  190. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  engender  a  proclivity 
to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.  —  Archbishop 
ISramhall,  Ansicer  to  Hobbes. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  vitalized  mole- 
cules composing  the  tissues  show  their  proclivity 
towards  a  particular  arrangement :  and  whether 
such  proclivity  is  exhibited  in  reproducing  the 
entire  form,  or  in  completing  it  when  rendered  im- 
perfect, matters  not.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions 
of  Biology,  §  65. 

2.  Readiness;  facility  of  attaining. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teach- 
ers were  fain  to  restrain  his  forwardness,  that  his 
brothers  might  keep  pace  with  him.— Sir  H.  Wottoa. 
Proconsul,  s.   [Lat.]    Roman  officer,  who 
governed  a  province  with  consular  autho- 
rity.   As  such,  it  is  a  Latin  rather  than 
an  English  word.    It  is  used,  however, 
more  or  less  rhetorically,  to  denote  an 
official  whose  powers  are  akin  to  those  of 
the  original  proconsuls,  especially  when  the 
bad  sense  of  rapacity  or  extortion  is  at- 
tached to  it;  these,  as  exercised  towards 
their  provinces,  being  crimes  generally  im- 
puted to  the  Roman  officers  so  designated. 
Every  child  knoweth  how  dear  the  works  of 
Homer  were  to  Alexander,  Virgil  to  Augustus, 
Ausonius  to  Gratian,  who  made  him  proconsul, 
Chaucer  to  Richard  II.  and  Gower  to  Henry  IV.— 
Peacham. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence. . . . 
'  Mens  a?qua  in  arduis;'  such  was  the  aspect  with 
which  the  great  proconsul  [Warren  Hastings]  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  judges.  —  Macaulay,  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 
Proconsular,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  procon- 
sul ;  under  the  rule  of  a  proconsul. 

Meting  out  the  Lydian  proconsular  Asia,  to  make 
good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus.  —  Milton, 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, preface. 

Proc  consulship,  s.    Office  of  a  proconsul. 

This  ...  is  shewn  by  the  letters  .  .  .  during  his 
[Cicero's]  p  roconsulship. — Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero. 
Procrastinate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  procrastinatus, 
pret.  part,  of  procrastinor  =  put  off  till  to- 
morrow (eras),  or  from  day  to  day ;  pro- 
crastinatio,  -o?iis.]  Defer;  delay;  put  off 
from  day  to  day. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Let  men  seriously  and  attentively  listen  to  that 
voice  within  them,  and  they  will  certainly  need  no 
other  medium  to  convince  them,  either  of  the  error 
or  danger  of  thus  procrastinating  their  repentance. 
— Br.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Procrastinate,  v.  n.    Indulge  in,  give  way 
to,  the  habit  of  procrastination. 

I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twentyyears  ago, 
and  have  several  things  to  finish,  which  I  put  off  to 
twenty  years  hence.— Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 
Procrastination,  s.    Delay;  dilatoriness. 

How  desperate  the  hazard  of  such  procrastina- 
tion is,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by 
better  pens.  —  Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Procrastinator.  s.  One  who  procrastinates. 
The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  furnished  thee  with 
an  evasion ;  for  that  he  may  make  smooth  the  way 
to  perdition,  he  will  tell  the  procrastinator,  that  the 
thief  upon  the  cross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at 
the  last  hour.  —  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  543: 
1639. 

Procreant.  adj.    Productive  ;  pregnant. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress, 
Nor  coign  of  'vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  6. 
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The  thesis  of  Bishop  Bramhall  out  of  Nilus  was 
worthy  such  an  assertor :  That  the  papacy  as  it  was 
challenged  and  usurped  in  many  places',  and  as  it 
hath  been  usurped  in  our  native  country,  was  either 
the  procreant  or  conservant  cause,  or  both  procreant 
andconservant.of  all  the  ecclesiastical  controversies 
in  the  Christian  world.— Puller,  Moderation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  493. 

Procreant.  s.    That  which  generates. 

Those  imperfect  and  putrid  creatures,  that  receive 
a  crawling  life  from  two  mostunlikeprocraiMte,  the 
sun  and  mud. — Milton,  Animadversions  upon  a  De- 
fence of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  13. 

Procreate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  procreatus,  pass.  part, 
of  procreo  (from  creo  =  I  create)  ;  procre- 
atid,  -onis  ;  pres.  part,  procreans,  -antis.~\ 
Generate;  produce. 

Flies  crushed  and  corrupted,  when  inclosed  in  such 
vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  f\\\—Bentley. 

Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power, 
To  procreate  plants  the  forest  to  restore  j 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble,  and  unfruitful  grown  ? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
Procreation.  .9.    Generation  :  production. 

The  enclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath  stirred 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in  the 
speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which  the 
earth  brineeth  forth.— Sir  W.Raleigh. 

Neither  her  outside,  fonn'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  596. 
Lncleanness  is  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the 
appetite  of  procreation— South,  Sermons. 
Procreative.  adj.    Generative;  productive. 
The  ordinary  period  of  the  human  procreative 
faculty  m  males  is  sixty-five,  in  females  forty-five.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

That  procreative  light  of  heaven,  darting  its 
beams.— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  515. 

Procreativeness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Procreative;  power  of  generation. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating 
and  not  expiring,  and  have  reconciled  the  procre- 
ativeness of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incor- 
poreal substances.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Procreator.  s.    Generator;  begetter. 
Proctor,  s.    [contracted  from  Lat.  procu- 
rator.'] 

1.  Manager  of  another  man's  affairs. 

The  most  clamorous  for  this  pretended  reform- 
ation are  either  atheists,  or  else  proctors  suborned 
by  atheists.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Attorney  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

I  find  him  charging  the  inconveniences  in  the 
payment  of  tythes  upon  the  clergy  and  proctors  — 
Swift. 

3.  Police  magistrate  of  the  university. 

The  proctor  sent  his  servitor  to  call  him  —  / 
Walton. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion. 

Proctor,  v.  a.    Manage.  Hare. 

1  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear. 

Warburton,  On  Shakespear 's  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 
Proctoragre.  s.    Management.  Obsolete. 

The  foggy  proctorage  of  money.— Milton,  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  b.  ii. 

Proctorial,  adj.  Appertaining  to,  connected 
with,  a  proctor ;  generally  the  academical 
one:  (as,  1  proctorial  authority,  jurisdic- 
diction,'  and  the  like). 
Proctor ical.  adj.     Proctorial :    (the  latter 
being  now,  at  least,  the  commoner  word). 
Every  tutor,  for  the  better  discharging  of  his  duty 
shall  have  proctorial  authority  over  his  pupils  — 
Dean  Prideau.r,  Life,  p.  231. 

Proctorship,  s.  Office  or  dignity  of  a 
proctor. 

From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the 
graces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctor- 
ship.—  Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Re- 
bellion. 

Procumbent,  adj.  [Lat.  procumbens,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  procumbo  =  lie  at  one's 
length.]  Lying  down;  prone:  (a  special 
term  in  Botany). 

Stems  . .  .  lying  along  the  ground  without  rooting 
are  procumbent  ox  prostrate.— Henfrey,  Elemcntuyu 
Course  of  Botany,  §  58  6. 

Procurable,  adj.  Capable  of  being  procured. 

Though  it  be  a  far  more  common  and  procurable 
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liquor  than  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  it 
may  yet  be  easily  substituted  in  its  room. — Boyle, 
Experiments  and  Considerations  touching  Colours. 
Procuration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  procuring.  Rare. 

Those,  who  formerly  were  doubtful  in  this  matter, 
upon  strict  and  repeated  inspection  of  these  bodies, 
and  procuration  of  plain  shells  from  this  island,  are 
now  convinced  that  these  are  the  remains  of  sea- 
animals. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Management  of  affairs  for  another  person  ; 
commission  for  such  management. 

I  take  not  upon  mo  either  their  procuration  or 
their  patronage. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  370. 

He  was  somewhat  out  of  order  at  Merewell  about 
the  middle  of  February,  as  I  find  by  a  procuration 
which  he  sent  to  the  convocation,  excusing  his  ab- 
sence on  that  account.  —  Bishop  Lowth,  Life  of 
Wykeham,  §  8. 

This  change  from  an  immediate  state  of  procura- 
tion and  delegation  to  a  course  of  acting  as  from 
original  power  is  the  way  in  which  all  the  popular 
magistracies  in  the  world  have  been  perverted  from 
their  purposes.— Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
tlie  Present  Discontents. 

3.  Power  of  attorney. 

'Seignior  Inglese,'  says  he,  for  so  he  always  called 
me, '  if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a.  procuration 
here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the  person  who 
has  your  money  in  London,  to  send  your  effects  to 
Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  direct,  and  in 
such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this  country,  I  will 
bring  you  the  produce  of  them,  God  willing,  at  my 
return.'— Defoe,  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

4.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    See  extract  from 
Todd. 

The  depreciated  value  of  your  procuration  (a 
commutation  some  centuries  ago  accepted  from  the 
incumbent,  in  lieu  of  procuring  entertainment  for 
the  archdeacon  and  his  attendants)  may  shew  you, 
at  a  glance,  the  impropriety  of  changing  any  eccle- 
siastical revenue  for  money  payments. — Mapleton, 
Advice,  p.  60. 

Procurations  are  certain  sums  paid  to  the  bishop, 
or  archdeacon,  by  incumbents,  on  account  of  visita- 
tions. Formerly,  necessary  victuals  were  the  ac- 
knowledgement made  to  the  visitor  and  his  atten- 
dants. They  are  also  called  proxies. — Todd. 
Procurator,  s.  [Lat.]  Manager ;  one  who 
transacts  affairs  for  another. 

I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  from  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
They  confirm  and  seal 
Their  undertaking  with  their  dearest  blood, 
As  procurators  for  the  commonweal.  Daniel. 

When  the  procurators  of  king  Antigonus  im- 
posed a  rate  upon  the  sick  people  that  came  to 
Edepsum  to  drink  the  waters  which  were  lately 
sprung,  and  were  very  healthful,  they  instantly 
dried  up.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercise  of 
holy  Living. 

The  senate  have  appointed  two  procurators  of  St. 
Mark  to  compliment  his  majesty  on  his  accession. — 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  Letters,  Nov.  6,  1760. 
Procuratorial.  adj.    Made  by  a  proctor. 

All  procuratorial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
before  contestation  of  suit,  and  not  afterwards,  as 
being  dilatory  exceptions,  if  a  proctor  was  then 
made  and  constituted. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

The  fellows  of  C.  C.  College  are  disenabled  by  their 
statutes  from  taking  upon  them  the  procuratorial 
office. — A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses.   (Ord  MS.) 

"Procuratorsnip.  s.    Office  of  a  procurator. 
The  office  which  Pilate  bare,  was  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Judea. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  iv. 

Procure,  v.  a.     [Fr.  procurer ;  Lat.  pro- 
euro^ 
1.  Obtain ;  acquire. 

They  shall  fear  and  tremble  for  all  the  goodness 
and  for  all  the  prosperity  that  I  procure  unto  it. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  9. 

Happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  224. 
We  no  other  pains  endure 
Than  those  that  we  ourselves  procure.  Dryden. 
Then  be  thy  toil  procured,  thou  food  shalt  eat. 

Id. 

•2.  Persuade  ;  prevail  on  ;  invite  ;  solicit. 
The  famous  Briton  prince  and  faery  knight, 
After  long  wayesand  perilous  paines  endured, 
Having  their  weary  limbes  to  perfect  plight 
Restored,  and  sory  wounds  right  well  recured, 
Of  the  faire  Alma  greatly  were  procured 
To  make  there  lenger  sojourne  and  abode. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  1, 1. 
Is  it  my  lady  mother  P 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  f 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
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Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill. 

Herbert. 

3.  Contrive ;  forward. 

Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 
Procure,  v.  n.  Pimp. 

Our  author  calls  colouring  lena  sororis,  in  plain 
English,  the  bawd  of  her  sister,  the  design  or  draw- 
ing: she  clothes,  she  dresses  her  up,  she  paints  her, 
she  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  than  naturally 
she  is,  she  procures  for  the  design  and  makes  lovers 
for  her.— Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting. 
Procurement,  s.    Act  of  procuring. 

By  the  procurement  of  his  sayde  wife,  he  was 
slaine  by  his  own  subjectes. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Govern- 
our.  fol.  115,  b. 

Mischiefs  that  are  ready  to  fall,  by  his  brethren's 
procurement,  upon  the  bishops  of  this  realm. — 
Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Position,  iv.  4. 

They  mourn  your  ruin  as  their  proper  fate, 
Cursing  the  empress ;  for  they  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.       Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

Procurer,  s.    One  who  procures. 

1.  As  an  obtainer  of  anything. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  moderator  of 
passions,  and  ^.procurer  of  contentedness. — /.  Wal- 
ton, Complete  Angler. 

2.  As  a  contriver. 

You  are  to  enquire  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury 
in  any  of  the  king's  courts ;  .  . .  and  that  as  well  of 
the  actors  as  of  the  procurers  and  suborners. — 
Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  the  Verge. 

3.  As  a  pimp  ;  pandar. 

Strumpets  in  their  youth  turn  procurers  in  their 
age. — South,  Sermons,  ii.  183. 

Procuress,  s.    Female  procurer,  or  pimp ; 
bawd. 

I  saw  the  most  artful  procuress  in  town, seducing 
a  young  girl. — Spectator. 

Procuring1,  part.  adj.  Pimping. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife  by  her  procuring  husband  sold  I 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  S5. 
Prod.  .9.  Goad. 
Prod.  v.  a.    [prog.~\  Goad. 

Shall  I  prod  him  with  my  spear? 

H.  Taylor,  The  Eve  of  St.  Clement. 
Prodigal,  adj.  [Lat.  prodigus;  Fr.  prodigne.~\ 
Profuse  ;  wasteful ;  expensive  ;  lavish  ;  not 
frugal ;  not  parsimonious  :  (generally  with 
of  before  the  thing). 

Lest  I  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise  of 
my  countrymen,  I  will  only  present  you  with  some 
few  verses. — Camden. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  ii.  1. 
My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than 
the  rest ;  whereupon  one  said,  See  your  baseness, 
that  when  you  find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take 
most  of  him  ;  No,  said  Diogenes,  but  I  mean  to  beg 
of  the  rest  again. — Bacon. 

As  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround,  now  these  assails,  now  those, 
Though  prodigal  o/life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands.    Sir  J.  DenJiam.  Cooper's  Hill. 

He,  prodigal  of  soul,  rush'd  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons.  Dryden. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  o/'blood. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  895. 
O !  beware, 
Great  warrior,  nor  too  prodigal  of  life, 
Expose  the  British  safety.  A.  Philips. 

Some  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
others  so  sparing,  as  if  so  much  life  and  blood  went 
together. — Bacon. 

Prodigal,  s.    Waster  :  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal ;  for  to 
obscure  his  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot  and 
excess. — B.  Jonson. 

Thou  . . . 

Ow'st  all  thy  losses  to  the  fates ;  but  I, 
Like  wasteful  prodigals,  have  cast  away 
My  happiness.         -Si>  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  v.  1. 
Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iv.  135. 

Prodigality,  s.    Extravagance;  profusion; 
waste ;  excessive  liberality. 
A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman, 
Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  i.  2. 
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He  that  decries  covetousness  should  not  be  held 
an  adversary  to  him  that  opposeth  prodigality. — 
Glanville. 

It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distinguish  between 
an  act  of  liberality  and  an  act  of  prodigality. — 
South,  Sermons. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had 
been  a  better  manager. — Dryden. 

Prodigally,  ado.  In  a  prodigal  manner ; 
profusely;  wastefully;  extravagantly;  la- 
vishly. 

We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes, 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigally,  of  that  price 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
Our  paths  with  flow'rs  she  prodigally  strows. 

Dryden, 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  thi-ow  their  souls  away ; 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  586. 

Prodigence.  s.  Waste;  profusion;  prodi- 
gality :  (a  proper  word,  as  opposed  to  in- 
digence). 

There  is  no  proportion  in  this  remuneration ;  this 
is  not  bounty,  it  is  prodigence. — Bishop  Hall,  Works, 
vol.  ii.p.  97  :  1661. 

Prodigious,  adj.  [Lat.  prodigiosus ;  Yr.pro- 
digieux.~]   Amazing ;  astonishing ;  such  as 
may  seem  a  prodigy;  portentous;  enor- 
mous ;  monstrous  ;  amazingly  great. 
If  e'er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  2. 
An  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 
doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigious;  but 
that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many.  —  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Then  entering  at  the  gate,  * 
Conceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigious  to  relate, 
He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEnetd,  i.  612. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake,  and  brings  along  with 
it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water.— Addison,  travels 
in  Italy. 

_  It  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in  towns,  where 
there  is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  betaken  for 
churches. — Swift. 

See,  they  lie, 
Their  monstrous  works  and  uncouth  skeletons, 
Their  statues,  homes,  and  fanes :  prodigious  shapes, 
Huddled  in  grey  annihilation,  split, 
Jammed  in  the  hard  black  deep  ;  and  over  these 
The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 
And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale. 

Slielley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Prodigiously,  adv.  In  a  prodigious  manner. 

1.  Amazingly;  astonishingly;  portentously; 
enormously. 

Auspicious  star,  again  arise; 
Again  all  heaven  prodigiously  adorn  ! 

Cowley,  Ode  on  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  II. 
I  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philo- 
sophick  exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  in- 
numerable as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigiously 
great.— Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
tlie  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  hyper- 
bole. 

I  am  prodigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 
— Pope. 

Prodigiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prodigious;  enormousness  ;  portentous- 
ness ;  amazing  qualities. 

A  further  prodigiousness  and  horrour.  —  Bishop 
Hall,  Remains,  p.  289. 

The  prodigiousness  of  his  ruin  is  wonderfully 
nggravated.— J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

Prodigy,  s.  [Yv.prodige;  Lat.  prodigium.] 
1.  Anything  out  of  the  ordinary  process  of 
nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn ; 
portent. 

Be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief,  to  the  unborn  times. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
The  party  opposite  to  our  settlement  seem  to  be 
driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  reduced 
to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old  women's 
fables. — Addison. 

It  was  the  Titans  warring  with  Olympus;  and 
they,  scarcely  crediting  it,  have  conquered  j  prodigy 
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of  prodigies;  delirious,  — as  it  could  not  but  be. 
Denunciation,  vengeance;  blaze  of  triumph  on  a 
dark  ground  of  terror;  all  outward,  all  inward 
things  fallen  into  one  general  wreck  of  madness.— 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  vii. 

2.  Monster. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggishness, 
become  nature's  prodigies,  not  her  children.— B. 
Jonson. 

3.  Anything  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 

They  would  seem  prodigies  of  learning.  —  Spec- 
tator. 

Prodition.  s.    Treason  ;  treachery. 

The  blood  «tf  the  church,  which  the  sword  of  his 
tongue  in  a  miserable  prodition  hath  shed,  cries  out 
against  him.— Bishop  Hall,  Honour  of  the  Married 
Clergy,  p.  292. 

Proditor.  s.  [Lat.  from  prodo  =  I  betray  ; 
proditio,  -onis  =  betrayal.]  Traitor.  Ob- 
solete. 

Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 
out  ?— 

I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  3. 

Proditorious.  adj.  Hare. 

1.  Traitorous;  treacherous;  perfidious. 

Now,  proditorious  wretch !  what  hast  thou  done. 
To  make  this  barbarous  base  assassinate  ?  Daniel. 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries. 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent  from 
the  mind,  aud  start  out  of  children  when  themselves 
least  think  of  it;  for  nature  is  proditorious.  —  Sir 
H.  Wotton,  Survey  of  Education. 
Proditoriously.    adv.     In   a  proditorious 
manner;  traitorously;  treacherously;  per- 
fidiously. Hare. 

A  prince,  yea  thy  shield,  and  the  shield  of  the 
mighty,  proditoriously  overthrowne  in  the  capitall 
of  his  provinces.— Time's  Storehouse,  p.  Iu3.  (Ord 
MS.) 

They  fell  to  killing  one  another,  keeping  neither 
faith  nor  promise,  but  proditoriously  massacring 
their  very  best  friends.— Id.,  p.  935.  (Ord  MS.) 

Proditory.  adj.    Treacherous  ;  perfidious. 

That  proditory  aid  sent  to  Rochel  and  religion 
abroad.— Minora,  Eiconoclastes,  §  2. 

Prodrome,  s.    Prodromus :  (of  which  it  is 

English  and  early,  though  now  the  rarer 

form). 

These  may  prove  the  prodromes,  as  we  see  by 
these  beginnings,  to  the  ruin  of  our  monarchy. — 
Sober  Sadness,  p.  45 :  Oxford,  lfi43. 

Sober  morality,  conscientiously  kept  to,  is  like  the 
morning  light  reflected  from  the  higher  clouds,  and 
a  certain  prodrome  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
itself.— Dr.  H.  More,  cited  in  Ward's  Life  of  him, 
V.  53. 

Prodromous.  adj.  Preceding ;  forerunning. 

A  stupor  in  the  face  is  a.  prodromous  symptom  of 
a  tortura  oris. — Allen,  Synopsis  Medicina,  vol.  i.  p. 
176:  1749. 

Prodromus.  s.  [Lat.;  from  Gr.  Sp6[ioc  = 
course,  running.]  In  Literature.  Pre- 
liminary course  (the  two  terms  being  ap- 
proximate translations  of  one  another), 
chiefly  used  as  the  title  of  elementary 
works. 

Produce,  v.  a.  [Lat.  produco,  from  duco 
I  lead,  draw);  pres.  part. producens,  -entis; 
pass.  part,  productus  ;  productio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Offer  to  the  view  or  notice. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  ;  bring  forth 
jour  strong  reasons,  saith  the  king  of  Jacob. — 
Isaiah,  xli.  21. 

2.  Exhibit  to  the  public. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 
world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps.— 
Swift. 

3.  Bring  as  an  evidence. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor.  Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  1. 

4.  Bear  ;  bring  forth,  as  a  vegetable. 

This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm-trees.—  G. 
Sandys. 

5.  Cause  ;  effect ;  generate  ;  beget. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing;  for  lyes  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance.—  Bacon. 

They,  by  imprudence  mix'd, 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  68G. 
O  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense, 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce. 

Ibid.  xii.  469. 

Clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Ibid.  viii.  146. 


Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies ;  the  effects  also 
that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  an- 
other occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. — Locke. 

Hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  porphyre,  and 
its  colours  vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such 
ideas ;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  prodtices  these 
appearances  again. — Id. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand.  Addison. 

6.  Extend ;  lengthen. 

We  are  in  purpose  . . . 
To  dedicate  a  pair  of  temples  .  . . 
In  which  great  work,  perhaps  our  stay  will  be 
Beyond  our  will  produced.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  4. 

Produce,  s.  Product;  production :  (in  the  ex- 
tract with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable). 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use, 
But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich  produce. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  117. 

2.  Amount ;  profit ;  gain ;  emergent  sum  or 
quantity. 

In  Staffordshire,  after  their  lands  are  marled, 
they  sow  it  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to 
an  acre.  Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels. — 
Mortimer,  Htisbandry. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  it. — Addison,  Freeholder. 
Producement.  s.    Production.  Hare. 

Which  repulse  .  . .  was  the  producement  of  such 
glorious  effects. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

I  am  taxed  of  novelties  and  strange  producements. 
— Id.,  Telrachordon. 
Producent.  s.    One  that  exhibits  ;  one  that 
offers.  Rare. 

If  an  instrument  be  produced  with  a  protestation 
in  favour  of  the  producent,  and  the  adverse  party 
does  not  contradict,  it  shall  be  construed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producent.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Producer,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  pro- 
duces. 

By  examining  how  I,  that  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I  came  to 
ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am  led 
in  a  direct  line  to  a  first  producer  that  must  be 
more  than  man. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in 
the  consumer,  make  the  price  low,  that  immediately 
reaches  the  first  producer. — Locke. 

A  single  worker,  who  himself  sells  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  is  the  germ. ...  A  further  increase  of  his 
business  compels  him  to  multiply  his  assistants,  and 
his  sale  grows  so  rapid  that  he  is  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  process  of  selling  :  that  is,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  producer,  and  becomes  simply  a  channel 
through  which  the  produce  of  others  is  conveyed  to 
the  public. — H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 
Producibility.  s.  Capability  of  being  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance inconsistent  with  such  a  producibility,  or 
with  novity  of  existence. — Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
serm.  xii. 

Producible,  adj.  Capable  of  being  produced. 

1.  By  being  brought  forward,  shown,  or  ex- 
hibited. 

There  is  no  reason  producible  to  free  the  christian 
children  and  idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  believing, 
which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  producible  for 
those  heathens,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  never  re- 
vealed.— Hammond. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it  than  can  be  brought 
against  it. — South,  Sermons. 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  produ- 
cible in  this  case.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

2.  By  being  generated  or  made. 

The  salts  producible  are  the  alealis  or  fixt  salts, 
which  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones. — 
Boyle. 

The  brush  was  a  specimen  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
instrument  producible  by  modern  art.  —  Dickens, 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xxix. 

Each  distrusted  the  other ;  yet  Elizabeth  had  the 
most  producible  reason  for  declining  to  be  credu- 
lous.— J.  A.  Froude,  History  of  England,  Meign  of 
Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  128 :  1863. 

Producibleness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Producible  ;  state  of  being  producible. 
To  confirm  our  doctrine  of  the  producibleness  of 
salts,  Helmont  assures  us,  that  by  Paracelsus's  sal 
circulatum,  solid  bodies,  particularly  stones,  may 
be  transmuted  into  actual  salt  equiponderant. — 
Boyle. 

Product,  s.    [Lat.  productus ;  Fr.  produit.'] 
1 .  Something  produced  by  nature,  as,  fruits, 
grain,  metals. 


The  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the  pro- 
duct of  his  land  will  yield,  must  take  the  market- 
rate.—  Locke. 

Our  British  products  are  of  such  kinds  and  quan- 
tities as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  advan- 
tage.— Addison. 

Range  in  the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the 
same  season. — Spectator. 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Heap'd  with  the  products  of  Sabaean  springs. 

Pope. 

2.  Work;  composition;  effect  of  art  or  labour. 

Most  of  those  books  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world  are  the  products  of  great 
and  wise  men. —  Watts. 

3.  Thing  consequential ;  effect. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  683. 
O  Philosophe-Sentimentalism,  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  peace,  when  thy  mother's  name  is  Jezebel  ? 
Eoul  product  of  still  fouler  corruption,  thou  with 
the  corruption  art  doomed! — Carlyle,  The  French 
Revohition,  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

4.  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Result  of, 
quantity  produced  by,  the  multiplication  of 
one  number  by  another,  or  a  quantity  by  a 
number. 

Production,  s. 

1.  Act  of  producing;  process  by  which  any- 
thing is  produced. 

A  painter  should  foresee  the  harmony  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  taking  from  each  of  them  that  which 
will  most  conduce  to  the  production  of  a  beautiful 
effect. — Dryden,  Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of 
Painting. 

2.  Thing  produced  ;  fruit ;  product. 

The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize.  Waller. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulous  consump- 
tive production,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and 
learning  P— Swift. 

3.  Composition  ;  work  of  art  or  study. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions. — Swift. 

Crabbe,  whose  Tales  of  the  Hall,  the  most  striking 
production  of  his  powerful  and  original  genius,  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and  who  died  so  recently  as  1832, 
published  his  first  poem,  The  Library,  in  1781. — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

Productive,  atfj.  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce ;  fertile  ;  generative ;  efficient. 

In  thee, 

Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears, 
Prodtcctive  as  in  herb  and  plant. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  109. 
This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue, 
and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it.— Spec- 
tator. 

If  the  productive  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  mended  with  new.—  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad  to  exchange  their  bar- 
ren hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productive  of  that 
grain. — Swift. 

Hymen's  flames  like  stars  unite, 
And  burn  for  ever  one ; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  sun. 

Pope,  Chorus  to  the  Tragedy  of  Brutus. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that  age 
was  productive  of  men  of  prodigious  stature. — 
Broome. 

An  excellent  justice  of  the  peace,  though  more 
severe  than  your  old  family  proprietors  generally 
are ; — a  spirited  landlord,  .  .  .  employing  a  great 
many  hands  in  productive  labour,  but  exacting 
rigorously  from  all  the  utmost  degree  of  work  at  the 
smallest  rate  of  wages  which  competition  and  the 
poor-rate  permit;  . . .  Richard  Avenel  holds  himself 
an  example  to  the  old  race  of  landlords ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  is  no  very  bad  specimen  of  the  rural 
civilisers  whom  the  application  of  spirit  and  capital 
raise  up  in  the  new.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
final  chapter. 

Productiveness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
P  roductive. 

All  the  races  [of  man]  breed  together,  and  their 
offspring  is  prolific,  either  with  each  other,  or  with 
any  of  the  original  races.  Indeed,  we  know  no  dif- 
ference in  productiveness  between  such  unions  and 
those  of  the  same  race. — Lawrence,  Lectures,  p. 265. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  toil  [of  Duns  Scotus],  if  the  story  of  his  early 
death  be  true,  the  rapidity  of  this  man's  mental  pro- 
ductiveness, is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  fact  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  our  race. — Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  iii. 

Proem,  s.  [Gr.  irpoolfiiov ;  Lat.  proozmium.'] 
Preface ;  introduction. 
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One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 
motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience  of  all  and 
every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before  the 
decalogue. —  White. 

So  glosed  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  549. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem. 
Proceed  we  therefore.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Justinian  his,  in  the  proem  to  the  digests,  only 
prefixed  the  term  of  five  years  for  studying  the  laws. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

An  introduction,  exordium,  or  proeme,  is,  as  Aris- 
totle has  justly  remarked,  not  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  essential  parts  of  a  com  posit  ion.  since  it  is  not 
in  every  case  necessary.  In  most,  however,  except 
such  as  are  extremely  short,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
premise  something  before  we  enter  on  the  main 
argument,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  abruptness, 
and  to  facilitate,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  object 
proposed.  In  larger  works  this  assumes  the  appel- 
lation of  Preface  or  Advertisement ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  two  are  employed,  one  under  the  name  of 
Preface,  and  another,  more  closely  connected  with 
the  main  work,  under  that  of  Introduction. — Arch- 
bishop WJiately,  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  ch.  iv.  §  1. 

The  laws  of  Eadweard.like  those  of  Hlodhere  and 
Eadric,  have  no  proem;  next  in  order  of  time  are 
those  of  Athelstan.— Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, b.  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Proeme.  v.  a.  [Whatelv's  spelling  of  the 
substantive,  i.e.  with  a  final  e  (see  extract), 
would,  if  the  word  were  commoner,  be  con- 
venient here.]    Preface,  liure. 

Moses  might  here  very  well  proeme  the  repetition 
of  the  covenant  with  this  upbraiding  reprehension. 
— South,  Sermons,  viii.  3(57. 

Proemiai.  adj.  Introductory. 

This  contempt  of  the  world  may  be  a  piece  of 
proemiai  piety,  an  usher  or  Baptist  to  repentance. 
— Hammond,  Works,  iv.  492. 

That  would  oblige  me  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
proemiai  discourse. — Bibliotheca  Biblica,  i.  12. 

Proface.  interj.  [Itattar\,buonprdvifacciu.~\ 
Formula,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  wel- 
come, or  wish  on  behalf  of  the  guest,  rather 
than  a  grace,  uttered  by  the  host  either  be- 
fore or  after  a  meal.  (In  the  extract  it  is 
given  before.  To  argue  from  the  present 
use  of  the  actual  word,  would  be  difficult : 
its  equivalent,  however,  viz.  '■Much  good 
may  it  do  you,'1  the  editor  has  heard ;  but 
only  after  the  meal — a  '  grace '  preceding. 
Its  equivalent,  too,  in  Germany,  '■Prosit!' 
the  Latin  for  the  foregoing,  follows  meat.) 
Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit :  proface! 
What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  3. 

Profanation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  violating  anything  sacred. 

He  knew  how  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from 
God  himself;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be  kept 
from  impious  profanation  he  knew. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

What  I  am  and  what  I  would,  are  to  your  ears, 
divinity ;  to  any  others,  profanation. — Shakespear, 
Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  oT  other  so- 
lemn festival  days,  which  are  devoted  to  divine  and 
religious  offices,  is  impious. —  White. 

All  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred  is 
an  offence  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature. — Sottth, 
Sermons, 

Others  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chaucer.:  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his  old 
language,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profanation 
and  sacrilege  to  alter  it. — Dryden. 

2.  Irreverence  to  holy  things  or  persons. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  them  ; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

Profane,  adj.    [Lat.  profanus.'] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

Profane  fellow  ! 
Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom.  Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the 
profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one,  and  hard- 
ening the  other. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Not  sacred ;  secular. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by  pro- 
fane history  ;  for  the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through  the 
earth,  and  there  are  records  or  traditions  concern- 
ing it  in  all  the  parts  of  this  and  the  new  found 
world. —  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

That,  however,  the  monks  had  not  in  high  vene- 
ration the  profane  authors,  appears  by  a  facetious 
anecdote.  To  read  the  classics  was  considered  as  a 
very  idle  recreation,  and  some  held  them  in  great 
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horror.  To  distinguish  them  from  other  books,  they 
invented  a  disgraceful  sign  ;  when  a  monk  asked  for 
a  pagan  author,  after  making  the  general  sign  they 
used  in  their  manual  and  silent  language  when  they 
wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one,  which 
consisted  in  scratching  under  his  ear,  as  a  dog,  which 
feels  an  itching,  scratches  himself  in  that  place 
with  his  paw — because,  said  they,  an  unbeliever  is 
compared  to  a  dog !  In  this  manner  they  expressed 
an  itching  for  those  dogs  Virgil  or  Horace. — I.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Recovery  of  Manu- 
scripts. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  these  vast  importa- 
tions into  Italy  of  manuscripts  from  Asia,  John 
Aurispa,  who  brought  many  hundreds  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen  more  pro- 
fane  than  sacred  writers;  which  circumstance  he 
tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  not  so 
easily  part  with  theological  works,  but  they  did  not 
highly  value  profane  writers.— Ibid. 

3.  Polluted  ;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  Not  purified  by  holy  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane. 
The  Sibyl  cried,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  3G8. 

Profane,  v.  a. 

1.  Violate  ;  pollute. 

They  called  upon  the  Lord  that  lie  would  look 
upon  the  people  that  was  trodden  down  of  all ;  and 
also  pity  the  temple  profaned  of  ungodly  men. — 
2  Maccabees,  viii.  2. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
Foretasted  fruit 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  929. 
How  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killegrew. 

How  are  festivals  profaned !  When  they  are  not 
regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common  days ; 
when  they  are  made  instruments  of  vice  and  vanity  ; 
when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and  debauchery  ; 
when  our  joy  degenerates  into  sensuality,  and  we 
express  it  by  intemperance  and  excess. —  Kelson, 
Companion  to  t/ie  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

2.  Put  to  wrong  use  ;  abuse. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  A. 

Profanely,  adv.     In  a  profane  manner ; 
with  irreverence  to  sacred  names  or  things. 
I  will  hold  my  tongue  no  more,  as  touching  their 
wickedness,  which  they  profanely  commit. — 2  Es- 
dras.  xv.  8. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  of  less  divine, 
When  belly  and  head's  ia\\,  profanely  dispute. 

B.  Jonson. 

That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely. — Broome. 

Profaneness.   s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Profane;  irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 
Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thy  oracle ! 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
faneness, and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors. — Dryden. 

Edicts  against  immorality  and  profaneness,  laws 
against  oaths  and  execrations,  we  trample  upon. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

Proraner.  s.    One  who  profanes  anything; 
polluter ;  violator. 

The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  of  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort  of  profaners, 
who  use  the  Scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  said  the  lady ;  '  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  actors,  and  actresses  too,  are  inva- 
riably drunkards, profaners,  and  Sabbath-breakers.' 
— Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Profanity,  s.  Profaneness. 
Profection.  s.    [Lat.  profectio,  -onis ;  pro- 
fectus,  pret.  part,  of  projiciscor  =  I  go 
forward.]    Advance;  progression.  Hare. 

This,  with  profection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opposite  signs,  every  seventh  year 
oppresseth  living  natures.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Profess,  v.  a.    [Fr.  professer ;  Lat.  profes- 
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sus,  pret.  part,  of  projiteor,  from  fateor- 
I  confess.] 

1.  Declare  himself  in  strong  terms  of  any 
opinion  or  character. 

The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

Let  no  man,  that  professes  himself  a  christian 
keep  so  heathenish  a  family  as  not  to  see  God  be 
daily  worshipped  in  it.— Dr.  H.  More,  Whole  Duly 
of  Man. 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  917. 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  157. 

2.  Make  a  show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud 
declaration. 

3.  Declare  publicly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or 
science,  so  as  to  invite  employment. 

Without  eyes  thou  shall  want  light;  profess  not 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not.— Eccle- 
siasticus,  iii.  25. 

What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that. — 
I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  2. 

4.  Exhibit  the  appearance  of. 

So  hideous  is  her  shape,  so  huge  her  head, 
That  even  the  hellish  feends  affrighted  bee 
At  sight  thereof,  and  from  her  presence  flee  : 
Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  prof  esse 
A  faire  young  mayden  full  of  comely  g'lee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  6,  10. 

Profess,  v.  71. 

1.  Declare  openly. 

I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord,  that  I  am  come 
unto  the  country,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our 
fathers  for  to  give  us.— Deuteronomy,  xxvi.  3. 

They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works 
they  deny  him—  Titus,  i.  16. 

2.  Enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  public  de- 
claration. 

But  Purbeck,  as  profest  a  huntress  and  a  nun, 
The  wide  and  wealthy  sea,  nor  all  his  pow'r  respects. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion. 

3.  Declare  friendship.  Rare. 

As  he  does  conceive, 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Professed,  part.  adj.     Pledged  by  having 
made  a  profession. 

Love  well  your  father ; 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
As  being  a  profess'd  tyrant  to  their  sex? 

Id.,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  ]. 
Professedly,  adv.    In  a  professed  manner. 

1.  According  to  open  declaration  made  by 
himself. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that  being 
professed ly 'my  subjects,  pretended  religious  strict- 
ness.— Eikon  Basilike. 

Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated,  has  sur- 
passed him  among  the  Romans.— Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Juvenal,  dedication. 

England  I  travelled  over,  professedly  searching 
all  places  I  passed  along.—  Jt'oodward. 

2.  Undeniably ;  as  everyone  allows. 

If  judgment  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  they  who  are  more  profess- 
edly  wicked  shall  not  escape.— Bishop  Lowth,  On 
Obadiah,  ver.  15. 

Professing,  part.  adj.  Making,  maintaining, 
a  profession :  (chiefly  in  the  third  sense  of 
that  term,  as,  'A p)ofessing  Christian'). 

Profession.  5. 

1.  Calling;  vocation;  known  employment: 
(used  especially  of  divinity,  physic,  and 
law). 

I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  4. 

If  we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them,  we 
shall  condemn  all  honest  trades  ;  for  there  are  that 
deceive  in  all  professions,  and  bury  in  forgetfulness 
all  knowledge.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Some  of  our  profession  keep  wounds  tented.— 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

No  other  one  race,  not  the  sons  of  any  one  other 
profession,  not  perhaps  altogether,  are  so  much  scat- 
tered amongst  all  professions  as  the  sous  of  clergy- 
men.— Bishop  Sprat,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  practice,  in  which  multitudes,  besides 
those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  engaged.— 
Watts. 
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2.  Declaration. 

A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  whore  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given. —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientiftca. 

The  professions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  the 
bait,  are  a  slender  security. — Leslie. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity. — Swift. 

3.  Act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any  party  or 
opinion. 

For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the  first  lighting  of 
them,  which  was  common  to  them  both,  is  meant 
that  solemn  profession  of  faith  and  repentance 
which  all  Christiana  make  in  baptism. — "Archbishop 
Tillolson. 

When  Christianity  came  to  bo  taken  up.  for  the 
sake  of  those  civil  encouragements  which  attended 
their  profession,  the  complaint  was  applicable  to 
christians. — Swift. 

Professional,  adj.    Relating  to,  connected 
with,  a  particular  calling  or  profession. 
Professional,  as  well  as  national,  reflections  are  to 
be  avoided.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

'Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Pell,  'all  I  can  say  is, 
tbat  such  marks  of  confidence  must  be  very  gratify- 
ing to  a  professional  man.  I  don't  wish  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  appear  egotistical,  gentlemen,  but 
I'm  very  glad,  for  your  own  sakes,  that  you  came  to 
me:  that's  all.' — Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.lv. 

Besides,  the  variety  of  experience  and  information, 
which  no  one  person  can  possess,  is  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  the  presence  in  the  assembly  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  different  professions  and  pursuits, 
and  familiar  with  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
In  this  manner,  attention  to  each  separate  subject 
is  insured,  and  some  immediate  professional  advice. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity that  the  professional  persons  who  become  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  will  be  the  most  eminent  in 
their  respective  professions;  and,  after  all,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  consult  professional  men 
not  members  of  the  assembly.  It  may,  moreover, 
happen,  that  a  professional  man  of  unsound  judg- 
ment in  an  assembly,  (particularly  if  he  has  a  power 
of  persuasive  address,)  may  lead  it  to  an  erroneous 
decision,  by  inducing  it  to  reject  the  advice  of  more 
competent  judges,  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
assembly,  cannot  attend  it  in  order  to  support  their 
own  views. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  On  Vie  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

Professor,  g. 

1.  One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opinion 
or  party. 

When  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect. — Paeon,  Essays. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Fhilippi  to 
whom  he  writes,  was  not  made  up  wholly  of  the 
elect,  sincere,  and  persevering  christians,  but  like 
the  net,  in  Christ's  parable,  that  caught  both  good 
and  bad,  and  had  no  doubt  some  insincere  persons, 
hypocrites,  and  temporaries  in  it. — Hammond. 

2.  One  who  publicly  practises  or  teaches  an 
art. 

Professors  in  most  sciences  are  generally  the 
worst  qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those 
who  are  not  of  their  tribes. — Swift. 

3.  One  who  is  visibly  religious. 

Ordinary  illiterate  people,  who  were  professors, 
that  shewed  a  concern  for  religion,  seemed  much 
conversant  in  St.  Paul's  epistles. — Locke. 

Professorial,  adj.    Relating  to  a  professor. 
Those  persons,  for  their  professorial  interest,  had 
quite  altered  the  old  schemes  of  philosophy. — Bent- 
ley,  Phileleutlierus  Lipsiensis.  §  43. 

Professorship,  s.  Station  or  office  of  a  pub- 
lic teacher. 

Dr.  Prideauz  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship, 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  Sanderson 
succeeded  him  in  the  regius professorship. — Wal- 
ton, L\fe  of  Sanderson. 

Professory.  adj.    Professorial  :  (this  latter 
being  the  commoner  word). 

This  dedicating  of  foundations  and  dotations  to 
professory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  govern- 
ments.— Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 

Proffer,  v.  a.     [Lat.  profero,  from  fero  =  I 
bear.] 

1.  Propose  ;  offer  for  acceptance. 

To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gain. 
Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  litter  servants  entertain. 

Spenser. 

'Take  a  drop  of  brandy.'  Mr.  Winkle  seized  the 
wicker  bottle  which  his  friend  proffered,  and  took  a 
lengthened  pull  at  the  exhilarating  liquid. — Dickens, 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Attempt  of  one's  own  accord  ;  volunteer. 

None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heaven- warring  champions,  could  be  found 
Vol.  II. 
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So  hardy  as  to  proffer,  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  423. 

Proffer,  s. 

1.  Offer  made ;  something  proposed  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

Basilius,  content  to  take  that,  since  he  could  have 
no  more,  allowed  her  reasons,  and  took  her  proffer 
thankfully. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
ProJJ'ers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
The  king 

Great  proffers  sends  of  pardon  and  of  grace, 
If  they  would  yield,  and  quietness  embrace. 

Daniel. 

He  made  a.  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of 
command  in  the  army. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make, 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  I  set  to  stake. 

Drydcn,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iii.  71. 

2.  Essay ;  attempt. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  proffers. — Bacon,  Essays. 

Profferred.  part.  adj.    Offered  :  tendered. 
Will  ye  accept  the  proffered  terms  or  no? 

11.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  3. 

Profferer.  s.    One  who  proffers;  one  who 
makes  an  offer  or  proposal. 
Maids,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that 
Which  they  would  nave  the proff 'rer  construe  ay. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 
He  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with 
indiscretion,  and  declares  his  assistance  needless. — 
Collier. 

Proficience.  s.  Proficiency. 

Some  reflecting  with  too  much  satisfaction  on 
their  own  projiciences,  or  presuming  on  their  elec- 
tion by  God,  persuade  themselves  into  a  careless  se- 
curity.— Rogers,  Sermons. 
Proficiency,  s.  [Lat.  projiciens,  -ends,  pres. 
part,  of  proficio,  from  facio  =  I  make.] 
Advancement  in  anything ;  improvement 
gained :    (applied  to  intellectual  acquisi- 
tion). 

Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  into  the 
church  during  the  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  instructions,  and  give  account  of 
their  proficiency. — Addison. 

The  London  schools,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  academies  of  science  and  the  higher  learning, 
like  that  of  St.  Albans:  Pita-Stephen's  description 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that,  although  they 
were  attended  by  pupils  of  different  ages  and  de- 
grees of  proficiency,  they  were  merely  schools  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics. — Craik,  History 
of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p. 54. 

Proficient,  s.  One  who  has  made  advances 
in  any  study  or  business. 

I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  1  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

1  am  disposed  to  receive  further  light  in  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  whom  it  will  be  no  disparagement  for 
much  greater  proficients  than  1  to  learn. — Boyle. 

Young  deathlings  were,  by  practice,  made 
Proficients  in  their  father's  trade. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Prof icuous.  adj.   [Lat.  proficuus.~]  Advan- 
tageous ;  useful.    Latinism  ;  rare. 

It  is  very  proficuous,  to  take  a  good  large  dose. — 
Harvey. 

To  future  times 
Proficuous,  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As  in  the  cause  of  virtue  linn,  may  lix 
Her  throne  inviolate  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  G38. 

Prohie.  s.  [Fr.  profil ;  see,  also,  under  the 
verb.]  Side  face  ;  half  face :  (common 
with  t»). 

The  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the  face, 
which  lias  some  notorious  blemish  in  it ;  but  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect side. — hryden. 

Till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  have  not  seen 
a  Soman  emperor  drawn  with  a  lull  face:  they  al- 
ways appear  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a 
head  very  majesties. — Addison. 

Used  adjectivally. 

John  Clarke  was  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  did  two  profile  heads  in  medal  of  William  and 
Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  yet  dated 
1690. —  Sir  H.  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Engravers, 
vol.  v.  (Rich.) 
Profile,  v.  a.   [in  the  extract  the  older  form, 
in  which  the  o  precedes  the  r  is  given ;  as 
in  the  Italian  porjilo,  from  filum  -  thread, 
line,  hence  outline,  in  which  a  side  view  is 
more  easily  given  than  a  full  face.]  Draw, 
or  engrave,  chiefly  by  lines,  or  in  outlines. 
S  S 
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[The  daughter  of  Dilutades]  being  in  love  with  a 
certaine  young  man,  whensoever  lie  was  to  tako 
a  long  journey  far  from  borne,  used  ordinarily  to 
marke  upon  the  wall  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  faco 
by  candlelight,  and  to  pourjill  the  same  afterward 
deeper,  so  that  shee  might  enjoy  his  visage  yet  in 
his  absence.— Holland,  Translation  of  Plinie.b.  xxxv. 
ch.xii.  (Rich.) 
Profit,  a-.  [Fr.] 

1.  (lain;  pecuniary  advantage. 

Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 
Know,  then,  I  propound  five  ends  to  myself  in 
this  book.  First,  to  gain  some  glory  to  God.  Se- 
condly, to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  dead. 
Thirdly,  to  present  examples  to  the  living.  Fourthly, 
to  entertain  the  reader  with  delight.  And  lastly 
(which  I  am  not  ashamed  puhlicly  to  profess),  to 
procure  some  honest  profit  to  myself.  —  Fuller, 
Worthies. 

He  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of  trust, 
profit,  or  dignity,  should  be  given  only  to  those 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution.— Swift. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions'  heat  with  chemic  skill  ; 
While  the  lire  burns,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  trade  ; 
Nay,  when  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow, 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow  ; 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop, 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every  drop. 

Crubbe,  The  Borough. 

2.  Advantage;  accession  of  <;ood. 

What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  in  this  present  time 
to  live  in  heaviness,  and  after  death  to  look  for  pun- 
ishment ? — 2  Esdras,  vii.  47. 

Wisdom  that  is  hid,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  what  profit  is  in  them  both? — Ecclesiasticus, 
xx.  30. 

Say  not  what  profit  is  there  of  my  service ;  and 
what  good  things  shall  I  have  hereafter. — Id.,  xi.  23. 

The  king  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with  Scot- 
land, though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of  them. 
— Bacon,  History  of  /he  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Improvement ;  advancement ;  proficiency : 
(as  the  first  element  of  a  compound). 

Fond  man,  Musophilus,  that  thus  dost  spend 
In  an  ungainful  art  thy  dearest  days. 
Tiring  thy  wits,  and  toiling  to  no  end 
But  to  attain  that  idle  smoke  of  praise ! 
Now,  when  this  busy  world  cannot  attend 
The  untimely  music  of  neglected  lays, 
Other  delights  than  these,  other  desires, 
This  wiser  profit-seeking  age  requires.  Daniel. 

Profit,  v.  a.     [Fr.  projiter.~\     Benefit;  ad- 
vantage ;  advance. 

Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit 
vav'i—Job,  xxx.  2. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  rewarc 
Of  disobedience.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  909. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting,  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. — 
Dryden. 

What  can  it  profit  thee,  in  this  extreme 
Of  our  distress,  to  wrangle  with  me  thus 
For  my  supremacy  and  rule  ?  IT.  Taylor, 

Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Profit,  v.  n. 

1.  Gain  advantage. 

The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade.  —  Arbuthnot,  'Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Make  improvement. 

She  has  profited  so  well  already  by  your  counsel, 
that  she  can  say  her  lesson.  —  Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar,  iv.  1. 

Lord  Dalgarno  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  second  and  more  attentive  view  of  her,  and  then 
gravely  drank  to  her  husband's  health,  with  an  al- 
most imperceptible  nod  to  Lord  Glenvarloeh. — Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

In  the  Spectator.the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been 
praised  with  cordial  warmth;  but  a  gentle  hint  had 
been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excellent  a  poem 
would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured  personali- 
ties. Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by  the 
censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks 
for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it. — 
Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Life  and 
Writings  of  Addison. 

3.  Be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Ofttimcs  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  and  right. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  571. 
What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils,  and  cares, 
In  vigour  more  con  firm 'd  and  riper  years  ?  Prior. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me; 
1  cannot  rest  from  travel.  Tennyson,  Ulysses. 
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Profitable  ) 

Profusion  5 

Profitable,  adj.  [Fi\] 

1.  Gainful;  lucrative. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats. 

Shakes-pear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

The  planting  of  hop-yards,  sowing  of  wheat  and 
rape-seed,  are  found  very  profitable  for  the  planters, 
in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently  profitable 
for  the  kingdom. — Bacon. 

2.  Useful ;  advantageous. 

Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed  that  they  would  bo 
profitable  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. — 
2  Maccabees,  xii.  12. 

To  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Shakespear,  Love's  Labour's  lost,  v.  2. 
What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire  became  fatal 
to  the  emperor. — Arhuthnat,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Profitableness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Profitable;  gaiufuluess ;  usefulness; 
advantageousness. 

We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  plants  for  physick  and  food. — Dr.  H.  3Iore, 
Antidote  against  Atheism. 

What  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  could  persuade, 
nor  yet  the  excellency,  easiness,  and  profitableness 
of  his  commands  invite? — Calamy,  Sermons. 
Profitably,  adv.    In  a  profitable  manner. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 
reflection,  and  have  profitably  employed  them. — 
Archbishop  Wake. 

Profiting:,  verbal  abs.  Improvement. 

Meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them  ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all. — 
1  Timothy,  iv.  15. 

Profitless,  adj.  Void  of  gain,  advantage,  or 
profit. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

Shakespear ,  Othello,  i.  3. 

I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve. 

Id.,  M~uch  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 

An  empty,  profitless,  temptationless  sin. — Ham- 
mond, Works,  iv.  513. 

Profligacy,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  lost  to  decency  and  virtue. 

As  this  pious  act  of  the  sovereign  has  excited,  may 
we  not  hope  it  will  continue  to  keep  alive,  a  spirit 
of  attention,  in  every  friend  of  his  country,  to  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  flow  from  profligacy 
and  licentiousness ;  and  prove  ruinous  to  national 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  credit. — ltisliop  Barring- 
ton,  Li  tter  to  his  Clergy  :  17S9. 

2.  Dissipation. 

Inclined  to  the  respectable  practice  of  a  decorous 
profligacy. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

Profligate,  adj.  Abandoned  ;  lost  to  virtue 
and  decency ;  shameless. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs  ; 
Our  lathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours  ;  next  age  will  sec 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we, 
With  all  the  pains  we  take,  have  skill  enough  to  be. 

Lord  lioscommon. 

How  far  we  have 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Ma'le  prostitute  null  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love. 

Dry  den,  Ode  to  the  3lemory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killegrew. 

Though  Phalaris  his  orazen  bull  were  there, 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear, 
Be  not  so  profligate,  but  rather  choose 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 

Stepney,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  viii.  133. 

Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times, 
impress  the  most  profligate  spirits. — Richardson , 
Clarissa. 

Profligate,  s.  Abandoned  shameless  wretch. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  and  converting  his 
spleen  into  zeal. —  Addison. 

Hew  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
(riving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people  ?— 
Swift. 

I  have  heard  a  profligate  offer  much  stronger  ar- 
guments against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  do  against  Christianity ;  because  he  hap- 
pened  to  be  closer  pressed  by  the  bailiff  than  the 
parson. — Id.,  Miscellanies. 

Profligate,   v.  a.     [Lat.  profligatus ;  pass. 
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part,  of  projligo.~\  Drive  away;  overcome. 
Mare. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 
and  jugulars,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off 
the  venom. — Harvey. 

Profligated,  adj. 

1.  Profligate. 

It  is  indeed  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  looso 
rumours  knit  into  formal  stories,  and  from  thence 
grow  to  certainties  ;  but  'tis  strange  to  see  that  men 
can  be  of  such  profligated  impudence,  as  knowingly 
to  give  them  that  advance. — Dr.  II.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue,  sec.  11.    (Ord  MS.) 

2.  Overcome ;  subdued. 

It  is  an  infinite  disgrace  and  reproach  unto  their 
cause  to  have  been,  in  all  men's  eyes,  so  abject  and 
profligated,  as  to  be  able  to  get  no  more  defenders. 
— Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  07  :  11122. 

Profligately,  adv.  In  a  profligate  manner; 
shamelessly. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity. — Sivift,  Miscellanies. 

Profligateness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Profligate. 

Others,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  all  this  pro- 
fligateness, yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion. 
— Bisliop  Butler,  Analogy  of  Religion,  conclusion. 

Profligation.  s.    Defeat ;  rout. 

The  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  conduced  much  to 
the  profligation  of  the  giants. — Bacon,  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients,  preface. 

Profluence  s.    Progress  ;  course. 

In  the  profluence  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes 
there  was  much  difference  between  them. — Sir  II. 
Wotlon. 

Profluent.  adj.  [Lat.  prqfluens,  -ends,  from 
jiuo  —  I  flow.]    Flowing  forward. 

Teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  lcarn'd, 
And  his  salvation  ;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  410. 
Profound,  adj.    [Fr.  prof  bnd ;  Lat.  profun- 
dus ] 

1.  Deep;  descending  far  below  the  surface ; 
low  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring 
places. 

Deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  liamiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

3lilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  591. 
[He]  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound.   Ibid.  ii.  S57. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind  ;  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind  : 
(as,  '  A  profound  treatise'). 

3.  Lowly;  humble;  submiss ;  submissive. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
hear  thee?  what  humble  gestures  V  what  profound 
reverence  ? — Duppa. 

4.  Learned  beyond  the  common  reach  ;  know- 
ing to  the  bottom. 

Not  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the 
very  profoundest  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have 
hereby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

5.  Deep  in  contrivance. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.— Hosea, 
v.  2. 

G.  Having  deep  or  hidden  qualities. 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound. 

Shakespear,  3Iacbclh,  iii.  5. 

Profound,  s. 

1.  Deep;  main;  sea:  (with  the). 

God,  in  the  fathomless  profound, 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd.  Sandys. 

Now  1  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Sleep. 

2.  Abyss. 

If  some  other  place  the  etherial  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive, 
I  travel  this  profound. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  978. 

Profound,  v.  n.  Get  to  the  bottom  of  any- 
thing:  (in  the  extract  applied  to  mental 
objects).  Hare. 

There  is  no  danger  to  profound  these  mysteries. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  sec.  i.  (Ord  Ms.) 

No  man  is  likely  to  profound  the  ocean  of  that 
doctrine. — Id.,  Vulgar  tlrrours,  87.  (Ord  MS.) 

We  cannot  profound  into  the  hidden  things  of 
nature,  nor  see  the  first  springs  that  set  the  rest  a- 
going.— Glanville. 
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Profoundly,  adv.    In  a  profound  manner. 

1.  Deeply;  with  deep  concern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly? 

Shakespear,  Tmilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 
The  virgin  started  at  her  father's  name, 
And  sigh'd  profoundly,  conscious  of  the  shame. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Cinyras  and  3Iyrrha. 

2.  With  great  degrees  of  knowledge;  with 
deep  insight. 

The  most  profoundly  wise.  Drayton. 

Domenichino  was  profoundly  skill'd  in  all  the 
parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  he  had  less 
of  nobleness. — Dryden. 

Profoundness,  s.     Attribute  suggested  by 
Profound. 

Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  conquer 
hardness,  were  with  profoundness  here  over- 
matched.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Profundity,  s.   Depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 

Those  profundities  are  indeed  the  depths  of  Satan. 
— Archbishop  Usher,  Sermon  before  the  King,  p.  19  : 
1624. 

By  differential  profundity  is  understood  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  thimrs  descending. — Dr.  H.  3lore,Sung 
of  the  Soul,  Notes,  p.  356. 

The  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vil.  22s. 
But  now  the  blnnk  and  blind  profundity 
Turns  my  brain  giddy  with  a  sick  aversion. 

//.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Profuse,  adj.  [Lat.  2}rofusus,  adj.  and  pass. 

part,  of  proj'undo  =  I  pour  forth  ;  inofusio, 

-oniv.] 

1.  Lavish  ;  too  liberal ;  prodigal. 

In  profuse  governments  it  has  been  ever  observed, 
that  the  people  from  bad  example  have  grown  lazy 
and  expensive,  the  court  has  become  luxurious  ami 
mercenary,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  seditious. — 
Sir  W.  Davenant. 

One  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise;  in 
which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing. — Addison. 

Profuse  in  minor  luxuries. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Overabounding ;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I  sat.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  2SC. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Profuse,  v.  n.    Indulge  extravagantly  ;  la- 
vishly. Hare. 

How  much  happier  would  my  life  have  been  now, 
if  I  had  laid  out  that  which  1  profused  in  luxury 
and  wantonness  in  acts  of  generosity  or  charity. — 
Steele,  Spectator,  no.  200.  (Ord  MS.) 
Profusely,  adv. 

1.  Lavishly;  prodigally. 

The  Abderites  condemned  Domoeritus  for  a  mad- 
man, because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes 
profusely  merry. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
preface. 

The  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent.       Hai  te. 

2.  With  exuberance. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs  profusely  wild. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Profuseness.   5.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Profuse;  lavishness  ;  prodigality. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  store  with 
extreme  parsimony  ;  but,  with  fear  of  running  into 
profuseness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of 
living. — Dryden. 

Profuseness  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
doing  more. — Id. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  info  profuse- 
ness, and  ends  in  madness  and  folly. — Bisliop  Alter- 
bury. 
Profusion,  s. 

1.  Lavishness  ;  prodigality;  extravagance. 

AVhat  meant  thy  pompous  progress  through  the 
empire? 

Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles  ?  R.nve. 

2.  Lavish   expense  ;    superfluous   effusion  ; 
waste. 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  only  profusion,  but 
the  least  effusion  of  Christian  blood.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward. 

The  great  profusion  and  expence 
Of  his  revenues  bred  him  much  offence.  Daniel. 
•3.  Abundance  ;  exuberant  plenty. 

Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  ns  it 
abounds  with  a  great  profusion  of  commodities  of 
its  own  growth,  very  convenient  for  other  countries. 
—  Addison. 

The  raptured  eye  . . .  beneath 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
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Prog,  v.  n.  [Lat.  proco  ;  Swedish,  proka,  the 
derivatives  and  forms  of  the  roots  pr-g 
and  pr-d,  suggestive  of  poking  about,  being 
numerous  ;  prig  being  one  of  them.]  Go  a 
begging;  wander  about  like  a  beggar;  pro- 
cure by  a  beggarly  trick  ;  shift  meanly  for 
provisions. 

This  Lake  had  linked  hiinse'f  in  with  the  Scottish 
nation,  progging  for  suits,  and  helping  them  to  fill 
their  purses. — Sir  A.  Weldon,  Court  of  King  James, 
p.  55. 

Excommunication  serves  for  nothing  with  them, 
but  to  prog  and  pander  for  fees. — Milton,  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  b.  ii. 

To  catch  a  vapour  of  fame,  to  prog  for  a  frivolous 
semblance  of  power  or  dignity. — Barrow,  Sermons, 
i.341. 

She  went  out  progging  for  provisions  as  before. — 
Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

Prog,  s.    Victuals  ;  provision  of  any  kind. 
O  nephew !  your  grief  is  but  folly, 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog. 

Gay,  Songs  and  Ballads,  Molly  Mogg. 
Spouse  tuckt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it 
With  handkerchief  of  prog,  like  trull  with  budget; 
And  eat  by  turns  plumcake,  and  judge  it. 

Congreve. 

And  this  is  the  place  for  it,  Dicky,  you  dog ; 
Of  all  places  on  earth  the  head-quarters  of  prog  ! 
Talk  of  England— her  famed  Magna  Charta,  I  swear, 
is, 

A  humbug,  a  flam,  to  the  Carte  at  old  Very's. 

T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family  in  Paris_ 

Progenitor,  s.  [Lat.]  Forefather ;  ancestor 
in  a  direct  line. 

Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by  her 
progenitors'  former  grants  unto  those  lords,  yet  I 
could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

All  generations  then  had  hither  come, 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  groat  progenitor. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost ,  xi.  314. 

Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in  any 
one  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  progenitor 
over  his  own  descendants. — Locke. 

The  principal  actors  in  Milton's  poem  are  not  only 
our  progenitors,  but  representatives. — Addison. 

Though  unlikeness  among  progenitors  is  one  an- 
tecedent of  variation,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  an- 
tecedent.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

Progeny,  s.  [Lat.  progenies;  N.Fr.  pro- 
genie.']    Offspring;  race;  generation. 

The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son  as  a 
second  Adam  from  heaven,  whoso  race  and  progeny 
they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  birth. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings. 

Sh  ikespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  4. 
By  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lnst,  xii.  137. 
The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends  ; 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  9. 
Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent  to  see 
Your  Roman  race  and  Julian  progeny. 

Id.,  Tratislalionof  the  JEneid,\\.  1073. 
'"We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behold  the  throne  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny ,  when  we  consider 
the  virtues  of  those  from  whom  they  descend.— Ad- 
dison, Freeholder. 
Progging.  part.  adj. 

1.  Meanly  soliciting. 

That  man  in  the  gown,  in  my  opinion, 
Looks  like  a  proguing  knave. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 

2.  Wandering. 

Progging  fancy,  then  upon  her  guard, — 
Remembers  where  she  well  or  ill  hath  fared. 

Dr.  //.  More.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  2G. 
Prognathic,  adj.  [Gr.  yvMoc  -  jaw.]  In 
Ethnology.  Term  applied  to  the  profile  of 
certain  individuals  and  classes,  wherein, 
from  the  oblique  insertion  of  the  teeth,  the 
jaw  slants  forwards. 

It  is  to  him  [Professor  Relzius]  that  we  owe  the 
terms  Brachiocephalic  and  Dolichocephalic,  with 
their  respective  modifications  of  Orthognathic  and 
Prognathic,  under  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
the  forms  of  human  crania  maybe  classified.  His 
great  merits  in  other  departments  of  ethnology  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  touch  upon.  Useful 
as  these  terms  have  been  found,  as  expressing  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  facts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
are  wanting  in  precision.  Professor  Retzius  no- 
where, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  gives  any  terms  or 
figures  by  which  the  proportions  constituting  a 
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dolichocephalic  or  a  brachycephalic  cranium  can  be 
distinguished,  nor  any  strict  criterion  which  may 
determine  an  observer,  in  a  doubtful  case,  to  place 
a  cranium  in  the  one  class  or  the  other;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  varying  degrees  of  height 
of  the  cranium,  of  prognathism,  zygomatic  width, 
and  so  on. — Busk,  in  Transact  inns  of  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society,  On  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Craniometry. 

[In  the  upper  maxillary  bone]  are  inserted  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  European  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular.  In  the  Negro  it  projects  forwards ; 
hence,  in  the  European,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth 
is  perpendicular,  in  the  African  oblique.  The  effect 
of  a  projecting  maxilla  is  a  fact  upon  which  Prichard 
has  founded  one  of  his  primary  divisions ;  when  the 
insertion  of  the  teeth  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  the  skull  is 
orthognathic ;  when  projecting  forwards  prognathic. 
— I)r.  It.  G.  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  introd. 

Prognathism,  s.    Prognathic  character. 
(For  example  see  under  Prognathic.) 

Prognathous,  adj.  Prognathic  :  (than  which 
it  is  the  less  correct,  though  perhaps  the 
commoner,  word). 

In  .  . .  the  narrow  and  elongated  skull  .  .  .  the 
principal  characters  are  referrible  to  the  idea  of 
lateral  compression;  the  temporal  bones  having  a 
great  extent,  rising  very  high  in  the  parietal  bones, 
and,  being  very  large  and  powerful,  subject  the  head 
to  a  force  producing  the  effects  of  lateral  compres- 
sion and  elongation.  The  cheekbones  project  for- 
ward and  not  outward  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  lengthened 
and  projects  forward,  giving  to  the  alveolar  ridge 
and  to  the  teeth  a  similar  projection.  From  the 
shape  of  the  upper  jaw  alone  would  arise  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  facial  angle. ...  I  give  [to  this]  narrow 
elongated  form  [the  name]  of  prognathous  from  the 
prominence  of  the  jaw. — Prichard,  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  b.  ii.  ch.  v.  sect.  ii. 

Dr.  Williamson  appears  to  adopt  the  arrangement 
of  the  Chatham  Museum,  which  divides  skulls  into 
four  classes  only — namely,  skulls  which  are  oval  and 
symmetrical  —  skulls  which  are  prognathous  or 
snooty — skulls  which  have  remarkably  prominent 
supercilial  ridges,  and  skulls  with  broad  and  flat 
faces. — Craxcfurd,  in  Transactions  of  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  On  Classification  of  the  Races  of  Man. 

Among  the  rudest  tribes  of  men  ...  a  form  of  head 
is  prevalent,  which  is  most  aptly  distinguished  by 
the  term  prognathous,  indicating  a  prolongation  or 
forward-extension  of  the  jaws.  This  character  is 
most  strongly  marked  in  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  whose  skulls  are  usually  so  formed  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  lateral  compression. — Dr.  Carpenter, 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  §  827  :  1864. 

Prognosis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Medicine.  Pre- 
diction in  respect  to  the  course  of  a  disease 
or  symptom. 

Whensoever  there  is  an  obvious  cause  of  insanity, 
with  the  exception  of  palsy  and  epilepsy,  and  such 
wounds  of  the  head  as  are  not  remediable  by  art, 
the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourable  than  when 
it  is  apparently  spontaneous,  i.e.  produced  by  causes 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.— Johnstone,  On  Madness, 
p.  17. 

A  second  object  of  the  study  of  symptoms  is  to 
enable  us  to  foresee  and  foretell  the  probable  cause 
and  issue  of  the  disease ;  in  other  words  to  frame 
the  prognosis.  —  Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  lect.  viii. 

Prognostic,  adj.  [Gr.  itpoyvmsTiKoq  =  relat- 
ing to,  connected  with,  constituted  by  7rpo- 
yvuicic  ;  from  yvob)  —  know.]  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  substantive,  which  is  some- 
times singular,  sometimes  plural';  for  the 
explanation  of  which  difference  see  under 
C  hromatics. 

Prognostic,  s. 

1.  Prognosis.  (Stated  by  Johnson,  to  be  a 
Gallicism.  Prognosis  is,  at  present,  the 
commoner  word.  It  is,  however,  not  found 
in  any  of  the  previous  editions,  so  that, 
until  it  came  into  use,  prognostic  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  term  ;  the  depart- 
ment of  Medicine  indicated  by  the  two  words 
is  well  nigh  as  old  as  Medicine  itself.) 

Hippocrates's  prognostick  is  generally  true,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy. — Arbuthnot. 

•2.  Prediction. 

Though  your  prognoslicks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Longer  still  was  it  before  the  sage,  who  had  been 
so  wisely  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  the  charge  of  a 
daughter,  could  wean  his  thoughts  from  the  re- 
membrance of  he  r  tender  voice  and  loving  eyes. 
Not,  indeed,  till  he  seriously  betook  himself  to  the 
task  of  educating  the  son  with  whom,  according  to 
his  scientific  prognostics,  Jemima  presented  him 
shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  land.— Lord 
Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii.  final  chapter. 
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3.  Token  forerunning. 

Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be,  has  been  but  an 
easy  prognostick  from  what  you  were. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 
By  sure  prognoslicks  when  to  dread  a  shower. 

Swift,  Description  of  a  City  Shower. 

Prognostic,  v.  a.    Prognosticate.  Hare. 

Our  rainbow  prognostics  a  shower. — Hacket,  Life 
of  Archbishop  Williams. 

Prognosticate,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
prognosticated. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognosticable  like, 
eclipses. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prognosticate,  v.  a.    Foretell ;  foreshow. 
He  had  now  outlived  the  day  which  his  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  ho 
would  not  outlive.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

Unskill'd  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 
Like  canting  rascals,  how  the  wars  will  go, 
I  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate, 
To  the  young  gaping  heir,  his  father's  fate. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  79. 
Prognostication.  5. 

1.  Act  of  foreknowing  or  foreshowing. 

Raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostica- 
tion proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall, 
the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him, 
where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies  blown  to  death. 
— Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  begins  to  be  a  kind  of 
prophecy  or  prognostication  of  things  to  come,  as  it 
hath  been  hitherto  a  history  of  things  past. —  T. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

The  doctor's  prognostication  in  reference  to  the 
weather  was  speedily  verified.  —  Dickens,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  Foretoken. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himself  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  prognostication  of  his  mind. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  an  oily  palm  bo  not  a  fruitful  prognostication, 
I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.— Shakespear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i. 

Prognosticate,  adj.  Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prognostic ;  predictive. 

The  production  of  a  young  writer,  prognosticative 
of  effusions  more  meritorious. — New  Annual  Regis- 
ter, p. 318:  1S02. 

Prognosticator.  s.  One  who  prognosti- 
cates ;  foreteller ;  foreknower. 

The  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly 
prognosticators.— Isaiah,  xlvii.  13, 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolerable 
account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  inversion  of  the 
common  prognoslicators,  to  let  his  belief  run  coun- 
ter to  reports.— Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Programma.  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  Trpoypapiia  ; 
ypa<pu>  =  I  write ;  ypuppa  =  writing.] 

1.  Proclamation,  or  edict,  set  up  in  a  public 
place. 

A  programma  stuck  up  in  every  college  hall, 
under  the  vice-chancellor's  hand,  that  no  scholars 
abuse  the  soldiers. — Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  281. 

2.  What  is  written  before  something  else  ; 
preface. 

His  [Dr.  Bathurst's]  programma  on  preaching, 
instead  of  a  dry  formal  remonstrance,  is  an  agree- 
able and  lively  piece  of  writing. — Warton,  Life  of 
Bathurst,p.2l8. 

Programme,  s.  [Fr.]  Plan  ;  general  pre- 
liminary notice  of  the  character  of  an 
entertainment. 

But  his  native  delicacy  made  him  feel  that  this 
assembly  of  Church  people  might  fairly  decline  any 
'  deliverance' on  his  part  which  exceeded  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Mr.  Wace's  negative  had  been  ener- 
getic.  But  the  little  man  suffered  from  imprisoned 
ideas,  and  was  as  restless  as  a  racer  held  in. — George 
Eliot  {signature),  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 
Progress,  s,     [Fr.  progres  ;  Lat.  progres- 
sus,  pret.   part,  of  progredior  =  I  step, 
march,  or  advance,  forwards ;  progressio, 
-onis.] 

1.  Course;  procession;  passage. 

I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 
The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  17 1. 
The  Sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And  pleased  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  v 

2.  Advancement ;  motion  forwards. 
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Through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

This  motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  which  way 
to  deliver  itself;  and  then  worketh  in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest. — liacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Out  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  had  been  a  strange 
progress  for  ten  hundred  thousand  men. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Whosoever  understands  the  progress  and  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  will  see  that  neither  the  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  permanent 
and  immutable.— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  impossible  the  mind  should  ever  be  stopped 
in  its  progress  in  this  space. — Locke. 

The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
arrive  at;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  no- 
thing to  hinder  its  progress  into  the  endless  expan- 
sion.— Id. 

Perhaps  I  judge  hastily,  there  being  several,  in 
whose  writings  I  have  made  very  little  progress. — 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 

3.  Intellectual  improvement;  advancement 
in  knowledge ;  proficience. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceased, 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increased. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 

It  is  strange  that  men  should  not  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things. — 
Burnet. 

Others  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  conclude, 
that  making  any  progress  in  knowledge,  farther 
than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above  their 
capacities. — Id. 

You  perhaps  have  made  no  progress  in  the  most 
important  Christian  virtues ;  you  have  scarce  gone 
half  way  in  humility  and  charity. — Law. 

We  shall  have  'endless  vortices  of  froth-logic;' 
whereon  first  words,  and  then  things,  arc  whirled 
and  swallowed.  Remark,  accordingly,  as  acknow- 
ledged grounds  of  Hope,  at  bottom  mere  precursors 
of  despair,  this  perpetual  theorising  about  man,  the 
mind  of  man,  philosophy  of  government,  progress 
of  the  species,  and  such  like ;  the  main  thinking 
furniture  of  every  head. — Carlyle,  The  French  Re- 
volution, pt.  i.  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

4.  Removal  from  one  place  to  another. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece, 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  lleece. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 

5.  Journey  of  state  ;  circuit. 

He  gave  order  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  his 
journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather  like 
unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace. — Bacon. 

O  may  1  live  to  hail  the  day, 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land.  Addison. 
Progress,  v.  n.    Move  forward  ;  pass. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  Honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

The  verb  To  advocate,  the  adjective  or  participle 
Demoralizing  and  the  substantive  Demoralization, 
the  verb  To  progress,  the  substantive  Grades,  the 
verb  To  memorialize,  the  use  of  alone  for  only  (as  in 
'the  alone  minister'),  the  adjectives  Inimical  and 
Influential  (applied  in  a  moral  sense),  the  substan- 
tive a  Mean.  .  .  .  are  now  nearly  all  in  universal 
currency  among  us  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  two, 
or  at  most  three,  have  the  air  of  having  been  as  long 
in  the  language  and  of  being  as  much  its  rightful 
property,  or  of  as  legitimate  origin,  as  half  the 
vocables  composing  it.  Yet  here  we  have  them  de- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  as 
haying  been  all  then  newly  imported,  ii  indeed  they 
had  been  yet  actually  imported,  from  a  foreign  soil 
where  they  had  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  heat 
of  ignorance,  presumption,  and  barbarism.  .  .  .  The 
anti-republican  zeal,  however,  of  the  reverend  lexi- 
cographer would  seem  to  have  carried  him  too  far 
in  regard  to  some  of  these  words.  The  verb  To  ad- 
vocate is  used  by  Milton  ;  To  progress  (but  witli  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  perhaps  only  in  his 
customary  way  of  making  a  verb  of  any  substantive) 
is  used  by  Shakespeare  (' This  honourable  dew  That 
leisurely  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks,'  in  King  John, 
v.  2). — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  027,  and  note. 
Progress,  v.  a.  Pass  through  ;  make  a  cir- 
cuit through. 

Man,  of  all  creatures,  hath  an  upright  nand, 
And  by  the  stars  is  only  taught  to  know 
That  as  they  progress  heav'n,  he  earth  should  do. 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  b.  iii.  (OrU  MS.) 
A  king 

Who  should  have  progress' d  all  a  kingdom's  space. 

Id.,  Legend  of  Robert.  (Ord  MS.) 
In  supereminence  of  beatifick  vision,  progressing 
the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity.  — 
Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.  ii. 

Progression,  s. 

.  Proportional  process  ;  regular  and  gradual 
advance. 
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The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings,  made 
by  any  pristnatiek  colour,  were  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression.— Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Motion  forward. 

Those  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advancement 
of  learning,  are  likely  to  find  a  clearer  progression, 
when  so  many  rubs  are  levelled. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go 
from  the  place  one  is  then  in  to  that  which  lies  next 
to  it. — Locke. 

3.  Course  ;  passage. 

He  hath  framed  a  letter,  which  accidentally,  or 
by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried.— Shake- 
spear, Love's  Labour's  lost,  iv.  2. 

4.  Intellectual  advance. 

For  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts 
to  first  principles,  the  mind  should  provide  several 
intermediate  principles. — Locke. 
Progressional.  adj.    Such  as  is  in  a  state 
of  increase  or  advance. 

They  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  re- 
lapse not  again  unto  their  progressional  imperfec- 
tions.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Progressionist,  s.     One  who  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  progress,  progression,  or  pro- 
gressiveness. 

Were  the  geological  record  complete,  or  did  it,  as 
both  Uniformitarians  and  Progressionists  have  ha- 
bitually assumed,  give  us  traces  of  the  earliest 
organic  forms;  the  evidence  hence  derived,  for  or 
against,  would  have  had  more  weight  than  any  other 
evidence. — Herbert  Spencer,  Princifiles  of  Biology, 
pt.  iii.  §  140. 

Progressive,  adj.    Going  forward ;  advanc- 
ing. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde. 
— Bacon. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively;  but  in  natation,  both  together, — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Their  course 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  12G. 

The  progressive  motion  of  this  animal  is  made  not 
by  walking,  but  by  leaping. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Ere  the  progressive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage, 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  supprest, 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  425. 
(See  also  under  Progressively). 
Progressively,  adv.    In  a  progressive  man- 
ner ;  by  gradual  steps  or  regular  course. 

The  reason  why  they  fall  in  that  order,  from  the 
greatest  epacts  progressively  to  the  least,  is  because 
the  greatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  distance  of  the 
moon  before  the  sun,  and  consequently  a  nearer 
approach  to  her  conjunction. — Holder. 

Where  the  formative  parts  of  the  tooth  arc  repro- 
duced indefinitely,  to  repair,  by  their  progressive 
calcification,  the  waste  to  which  the  working  surface 
of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  has  been  subject,  the  al- 
veolus is  of  unusual  depth.  ...  In  teeth  of  limited 
growth,  the  dentinal  pulp  is  reproduced  in  pro- 
gressively decreasing  quantity  alter  the  completion 
of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  crown,  and  forms,  by  its 
calcification,  one  or  more  roots  or  fangs,  which  taper 
to  their  free  extremity.—  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

Progressiveness.  s.    State  of  advancing. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  Vico  in  this  kind  of 
speculations  have  universally  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
trajectory  or  progress,  in  lieu  of  an  orbit  or  cycle. 
The  words  progress  and  progressiveness  are  not 
here  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  im- 
provement and  tendency  to  improvement.  . .  .  For 
our  purpose  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  a  progres- 
sive change  both  in  the  character  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  their  outward  circumstances  so  far  as 
moulded  by  themselves  :  that  in  each  successive  age 
the  principal  phenomena  of  society  are  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  age  preceding,  and  still 
more  different  from  any  previous  age.  . .  .  The  pro- 
gressiveness of  the  human  race  is  the  foundation  on 
which  a  method  of  philosophizing  in  the  social 
science  has  been  of  late  years  erected,  far  superior 
to  either  of  the  two  modes  which  bad  previously 
been  prevalent. . .  .  [It]  consists  in  attempting,  by  a 
study  and  analysis  of  the  general  facts  of  history,  to 
discover...  the  law  of  progress:  which  law,  once 
ascertained,  must  according  to  them  enable  us  to 
predict  future  events,  just  as  after  a  few  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  in  algebra  we  are  able  to  detect  the 
principle  of  regularity  in  their  recurrence,  and  to 
predict  the  rest  of  t  he  series  to  any  number  of  terms 
we  please.  The  principle  aim  of  historical  specula- 
tion in  France,  of  late  years,  has  been  to  ascertain 
this  law.— J.  S.  Mill.  System  of  Logic,  pt.  vi.  ch.  x.  §  3. 
Progressor.  s.  One  who  progresses:  (in 
the  extract  connected  with  the  substantive 
Progress  in  the  sense  of  circuit). 
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Adrian,  being  a  great  progressor  through  all  the 
Roman  empire,  whenever  he  found  any  decays  of 
bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and  sewers,  or 
the  like,  he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair. 
— Bacon,  Digest  of  Laws,  iv.  37li.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prohibit,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prohibitus,  pass.  part, 
of  prohibeo ;  prohibition  -o?iis.~\ 

1.  Forbid;  interdict  by  authority. 

She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  lying 
in  that  prohibited  place,  because  they  would  be 
offended.  — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them,  are 
to  us  in  the  gospel  prohibited. — Hooker,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity. 

Moral  law  is  two-fold;  simply  moral,  or  moral 
only  by  some  external  constitution,  or  imposition  of 
God.  Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandeth  or 
prohibiteth  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  respect  of  their 
inward  nature  and  quality. —  White. 

2.  Debar ;  hinder. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  43(5. 
Prohibition,  s.  [Lat. proliibitio,  -vnis.~\ 

1.  Forbiddance ;  interdict;  act  of  forbidding. 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition,  than  they  think  of?  —  Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 

Shakespear,  Cymheline,  iii.  4. 
He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all  things,  with 
the  only  prohibition,  to  try  his  obedience.  —  Sir  IV. 
Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  4o2. 
The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  con- 
sists mostly  of  prohibitions ;  thou  shalt  not  do  such 
a  thing. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

2.  Writ  issued  by  one  court,  to  stop  the  pro- 
ceeding of  another. 

A  prohibition  is  a  writ  issuing,  properly,  only  out 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  being  the  king's  pre- 
rogative writ,  but  it  may  also  be  had  in  some  cases 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  common  pleas,  or  ex- 
chequer, directed  to  the  judge,  and  parties  of  a  suit 
in  any  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease 
from  the  prosecution  thereof. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Prohibitive,  adj.    Implying  prohibition. 

This  precept  is  in  form  negative  and  prohibitive; 
but  supposeth  and  implieth  somewhat  affirmative 
and  positive. — Barrow,  Exposition  on  the  Decalogue, 

Prohibitory,  adj.  Implying  prohibition  ; 
forbidding. 

A  prohibition  will  lie  on  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  annexed  ;  because  it  has  words 
prohibitory,  as  well  as  a  penalty  annexed. — Aylifj'e, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Proin.  v.  a.  [see  Prune.]  Lop;  cut;  trim; 
prune.  Obsolete. 

I  sit  and  proin  my  wings 
After  flight,  and  put  new  stings 
To  my  shafts.  B.  Jonson. 

The  country  husbandman  will  not  give  the  proin- 
in^-knife  to  a  young  plant,  as  not  able  to  admit  the 
scar. — B.  Jonson-. 

Proin.  v.  n.  Be  employed  in  pruning.  Ob- 
solete. 

A  good  husband  is  ever  proining  in  his  vineyard, 
or  his  Held. — liacon.  Advice  on  the  Controversies  oj 
the  Church  of  England. 

Project,  v.  a.  [Lat.  projicio,  from  jacio  =  I 
cast,  throw ;  pass.  part,  projectus  ;  pro- 
jectio,  -onis ;  projectura.'] 

1.  Throw;  throw  out;  cast  forward. 

Before  his  feete  herself  she  did  project. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  1, 45. 

Heboid  !  the  ascending  villas  on  my  side 
Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

With  all  his  [Defoe's]  wonderful  power  of  interest- 
ing us  by  the  air  of  reality  he  throws  over  his  fictions, 
and  carrying  us  along  with  him  whithersoever  he 
pleases,  he  has  no  faculty  of  passing  out  of  himself 
in  the  dramatic  spirit,  of  projecting  himself  out  of 
his  own  proper  nature  and  being  into  those  of  the 
creations  of  his  brain.  However  strong  Ins  concep- 
tion was  of  other  things,  he  had  no  strong  con- 
ception of  character.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

2.  Exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image  thrown  on 
a  mirror. 

Diffusive  of  themselves  where'er  they  pass, 

They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  ex;  e  t; 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass, 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  project. 

Vryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  I  iii. 
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If  we  hart  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 
mid  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 
might  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  geography. —  Watts. 
8.  Scheme ;  form  in  the  mind  ;  contrive. 

What  sit  we  then projecting  peace  and  war? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  329. 

What  desire,  by  which  nature  projects  its  own 
pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be gratified  by  another 
man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice? — South, 
Sermons. 

Project,  v.n.  Jut  out ;  shoot  forward ;  shoot 
beyond  something  next  it :  (as,  'The  cornice 
projects'). 

Project,  s.    Scheme  ;  design  ;  contrivance. 
It  is  a  discovering  the  longitude,  and  deserves  a 
much  higher  name  than  that  of  a  project. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

Cato,  that  great  and  grave  philosopher,  did  com- 
monly demand,  when  any  new  project  was  pro- 
pounded unto  him,  'Cui  bono?'  What  good  would 
ensue  in  case  the  same  was  effected.  —  Fuller, 
Worthies. 

Projectile,  adj.    Impelling  forward. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  juices. — A rbuthnot. 

The  projectile  effects  of  gunpowder  maybe  cited 
as  familiar  instances  of  motion  produced  by  che- 
mical action.  —  Grove,  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces. 

Projectile,   s.     Anything  that  is  thrown, 
propelled,  or  put  in  motion  by  a  force  from 
behind :  (specially  applied  to  such  as  are 
acted  on  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder). 
Projectiles  would  for  ever  move  on  in  the  same 
right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gravity,  or  the 
ruggedni'ss  of  the  plane  stop  their  motion. — Cheyne, 
Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion. 
Projecting:,  part.  adj.    Jutting  out;  promi- 
nent. 

Tom  was  of  that  bull-terrier  type,  so  common  in 
England,  and  yet  not  coarse;  middle-sized,  deep- 
chested,  broad-shouldered;  with  small,  well-knit 
hands  and  feet,  large  jaw,  bright  grey  eyes,  crisp 
brown  hair,  a  heavy  projecting  brow;  his  face  full 
of  shrewdness  and'  good-nature.—  Kingsley,  Two 
Years  Ago,  ch.i. 
Projection.  S. 

1.  Act  of  throwing  awaj'. 

He  called  that  place  Ramath-lehi,  that  is,  the 
projection  or  casting  away  of  the  jaw-bone;  as  the 
Ohaldee  and  Kimchi  interpret  it.— Bishop  Patrick, 
On  Judges,  xv.  17. 

2.  Act  of  shooting  forwards. 

If  the  electrick  be  held  unto  the  light,  many  par- 
ticles will  be  discharged  from  it,  which  motion  is 
performed  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  issuing 
with  agility;  for  as  the  electrick  cooleth,  the  projec- 
tion of  the  atoms  ceaseth.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Method  of  giving  on  a  plane  an  equiva- 
lent delineation  of  the  lines  of  a  curved 
surface ;  representation  of  a  sphere  on  a 
plane,  as  Mercator's  projection  of  the 
globe. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 
projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  3»i  de-  , 
gree  of  the  southern  latitude—  W aits,  Improvement 
oftlie  Mind. 

4.  Scheme;  plan  of  action:  (as,  'A  projec-\ 
tion  of  a  new  scheme'). 

5.  In  Alchemy.  Casting  in  of  the  'powder 
of  projection,'  which  is  to  convert  the  pre- 
pared matter  into  gold. 

A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  projec- 
tion, will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  by 
multiplying.— Bacon. 

'He  is  in  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  my  son,' an- 
swered Alasco,  'and  as  yet  burning  bricks  in  Egypt ; 
...  I  will,  however,  give  thee  proof, and  that  shortly, 
which  I  will  defy  that  peevish  divine  to  confute, 
though  he  should  strive  with  me  as  the  magicians 
strove  with  Moses  before  King  Pharaoh.  1  will  do 
projection  in  thy  presence,  my  son,— in  thy  very 
presence,— and  thine  eyes  shall  witness  the  truth.' 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenihvorth,  ch.  xxii. 
Projectment.  s.  Design  ;  contrivance.  Rare. 

She  never  doubted  but  that  men,  that  were  never 
so  dishonest  in  their  projectments  for  each  other's 
confusion,  might  agree  in  their  allegiance  to  her. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Projector,  s.    One  who  projects. 
1.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs. 

The  following  comes  from  a  projector,  a  corre- 
spondent as  diverting  as  a  traveller;  his  subject 
bavins  the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 
— Addison. 

Among  all  the  projectors  in  this  attempt,  none 
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have  met  with  so  general  a  success  as  they  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  precept. — 
Rogers. 

2.  Generally  applied  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
i.e.  one  whose  schemes  are  impracticable. 

Chymists,  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  them- 
selves things  utterly  impracticable.— Sir  R.  L'Es- 
trange. 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshow. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few.  Pope. 

For  [her]  sake  Samuel  Johnson  was  contented  to 
keep  on  terms,  so  long  as  she  lived,  with  the  vain, 
gasconading,  mercurial  projector  and  adventurer, 
her  husband. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

Logical  writers  mean  by  '  Fallacia  Figurne  T)ic- 
tionis,'  the  fallacy  built  on  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  language,  from  men's  usually  taking  for 
granted  that  Paronymous  (or  Conjugate)  words, 
i.e.  those  belonging  to  each  other,  as  the  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  4c,  of  the  same  root,  have  a 
precisely  correspondent  meaning ;  which  is  by  no 
means  universally  the  case.  Such  a  fallacy  could 
not  indeed  be  even  exhibited  in  strict  logical  form, 
which  would  preclude  even  the  attempt  at  it,  since 
it  has  two  middle  terms  in  sound  as  well  as  sense. 
But  nothing  is  more  common  in  practice  than  to 
vary  continually  the  terms  employed,  with  a  view  to 
grammatical  convenience ;  nor  is  there  anything 
unfair  in  such  a  practice,  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
preserved  unaltered;  e.g.  'murder  should  bo  pun- 
ished with  death  ;  this  man  is  a  murderer,  therefore 
he  deserves  to  die,'  &c.  Here  we  proceed  on  the 
assumption  (in  this  case  just)  that  to  commit  mur- 
der, and  to  be  a  murderer, — to  deserve  death,  and  to 
be  one  who  ought  to  die,  are,  respectively,  equiva- 
lent expressions ;  and  it  would  frequently  prove  a 
heavy  inconvenience  to  be  debarred  this  kind  of 
liberty;  but  the  abuse  of  it  gives  rise  to  the  fallacy 
in  question  :  e.g.  projectors  arc  unfit  to  be  trusted  ; 
this  man  has  formed  a  project,  therefore  he  is  unfit 
to  bo  trusted  :  here  the  sophist  proceeds  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  he  who  forms  a  project  must  be  a  pro- 
jector: whereas  the  bad  sense  that  commonly  at- 
taches to  the  latter  word  is  not  at  all  implied  in  the 
former.  This  fallacy  may  often  be  considered  as 
lying  not  in  the  middle,  but  in  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  conclusion ;  so  that  the  conclusion  drawn 
shall  not  be,  in  reality,  at  all  warranted  by  the 
premisses,  though  it  will  appear  to  be  so,  by  means 
of  the  grammatical  affinity  of  the  words  ;  e.  g. 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  guilty  is  a  presumption  of 
guilt ;  this  man  is  so  acquainted,  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  he  is  guilty:  this  argument  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  of  an  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween presume  and  presumption,  which,  however, 
does  not  really  exist;  for  'presumption'  is  com- 
monly used  to  express  a  kind  of  slight  suspicion ; 
whereas  '  to  presume'  amounts  to  actual  belief. — 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  vii. 

Projecture.  s.    Jutting  out. 

With  high  collombs  of  white  marble,  and  orna- 
ments of  architecture  of  a  composed  maner  of  great 
projecture. — Albion's  Triumph  :  1631.  (Narcs  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Proke.  v.  a.  [prog.}  Stimulate  ;  urge ;  irri- 
tate. 

Now  this  obstinate  and  settled  purpose  of  his  be- 
came of  greater  force,  by  reason  of  the  queene  ever 
at  his  elbowe  to  pricke  and  proke  him  forward. — 
Holland,  Translation  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
1009.   (Narcs  by  H.  and  W.) 

Proking-spit.  s.  Ilapier. 

Piping  bote  puffes  toward  the  pointed  plume, 
With  a  broad  Scot,  or  proking-spit  of  Spaine. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Prolapsus,  s.  [Lat.  labor  =  I  slide,  slip, 
glide;  pret.  part.  lapsus.}  In  Medicine.  Dis- 
placement of  any  part  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  gut  or  womb,  by  slipping  down- 
wards. 

Exactly  of  the  same  nature,  though  less  alarming, 
is  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  or  of  the  vagina. — Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  lect.  iii. 
Prolate,  v.  a.    Lengthen  in  pronunciation. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed  their 
spirits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  querulous 
tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest-fallen  — 
Howell. 

For  the  sake  of  what  was  deemed  solemnity, 
every  note  was  prolated  in  one  uniform  mode  of  in- 
tonation.— Mason,  Essays  historical  and  critical  on 
English  Church  Musick,  p.  261. 
Prolate,  adj.    [Lat.  prolatus  ;  from  latus  = 
borne,  carried ;  prolatio,  -onis.~]  Extended 
beyond  an  exact  round. 

As  to  the  prolate  spheroidical  figure,  though  it  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  its 
own  axe,  yet  it  is  also  very  convenient  for  us.— 
Cheyne,  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, 
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Prolatlon.  S. 

1.  Pronunciation;  utterance. 

Who  keepeth  true  his  tunes,  may  not  pass  his 
sounds ; 

nis  alterations  and  prolations  must  be  pricked 
truly.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  2110. 

S  is  a  most  easy  and  gentle  letter,  and  softly 
hisseth  against  the  teeth  in  the  prolation. — B.  Jon- 
son,  English  Grammar. 

Parrots,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prola- 
tion of  certain  words,  may  afterwards  pronounce 
the  same. — Ray. 

2.  Delay  ;  act  of  deferring. 
Prolegomena,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Xtyopsva,  neuter 

plural  pres.  part.  pass,  of  \fyw  =  I  say, 
speak.]  Introductory  observations  ;  pre- 
vious discourse  :  (sometimes,  in  the  sin- 
gular, prolegomenon). 

That  book  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  prolegomenon 
to  this  and  the  like  essays. — Stokes,  On  the  Pro- 
phets, preface:  1659. 

To  these  tedious  prolegomena  may  I  subjoin,  that, 
in  consequence  of  researches  successfully  urged  by 
poetical  antiquaries,  I  should  express  no  surprise  if 
the  very  title  of  the  piece  before  us  were  hereafter, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  discarded.— Steevens,  Pre 
liminary  Note  on  Pericles. 

Prolepsis.  s.  [Gr.  Trp6\iy<pic,  from  \nft-  (\air-), 
root  of  \an/3avui  =  I  take ;  l-\a/3-ov  =  I  took.] 

1.  Form  of  rhetorick,  in  which  objections  are 
anticipated. 

This  was  contained  in  my  prolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer. — Bishop  BrdmhaU,  Answer  to  Hohbes. 

We  have  evinced  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
have  constantly  had  a  certain  prolepsis  or  anticipa- 
tion in  the  minds  concerning  the  actual  existence 
of  a  God,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  him. — Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  to  the  reader.  (Rich.) 

2.  Error  in  chronology  by  which  events  are 
dated  too  early. 

This  is  a,  prolepsis  or  anachronism. — Tlicobald. 
Proleptic.  adj.    Previous  ;  antecedent ;  an- 
ticipatory. 
Pr oi optical,  adj.  Proleptic. 

Historical  time  is  that  which  is  deduced  from  the 
sera  orbis  conditi.  Proleptical  is  that  which  is  fixed 
in  the  chaos. — Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  170  :  1610. 

The  proleptical  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so 
well  defended  by  the  professed  servants  of  the  altar. 
— Glanville. 

Our  knowledge  here  is  not  after  singular  bodies, 
or  secondarily  or  derivatively  from  them  ;  but  in 
order  of  nature,  before  them,  and  proleptical  to 
them. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System.  (Rich.) 

Proleptically.  adv.  In  a  proleptic  manner  ; 
by  way  of  anticipation. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  apprehend  things 
proleptically  to  their  existence. — Cudworth,  Intel- 
lectual System.  (Rich.) 

It  is  the  general  property  of  all  such  buried  wri- 
tings to  speak  proleptically;  and  to  anticipate 
those  things  that  are  to  happen  in  future  ages. — 
Bentley,  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
§  16. 

Proletarian,  adj.  Mean ;  wretched  ;  vile  ; 
vulgar. 

[We]  should  foresee 
From  pharos  of  authority 
Portended  mischiefs,  farther  than 
Low  proletarian  tything-men. 

Bu/ler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,717. 
Proletariat,  s.    Body  of  proletarians. 

That  the  lower  orders  may  be  represented,  we  are 
encouraged  to  fling  the  boroughs  into  the  hands 
of  a  poor  ignorant  and  venal  proletariat. — Times 
Newspaper,  November  19,  1853. 
Proletary,  adj.    [Lat.  proletarius  ;  a  term 
applied,  or  supposed  to  have  been  applied, 
to  such  individuals  in  ancient  Rome  as, 
from  their  poverty,  were  left  untaxed ; 
their  only  contribution  to  the  state  being 
their  offspring  {proles).']    Resembling  in 
poverty  and   political  unimportance  the 
Roman  proletarians;  i.e.  the  lower  part  of 
the  lower  orders. 
Proletary,  s.    One  of  the  lowest  order. 

Of  15,000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen 
are  recorded  in  history. — Burton,  Anatomy  qf  Melan- 
choly, preface. 
Prolific,   adj.    Fruitful ;  generative  ;  preg- 
nant ;  productive. 

Main  ocean  flow'd;  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolifick  humour  softening  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  279. 
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Tliy  vital  pow'r  air,  earth,  and  seas  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bred  beneath  the  skies ; 
Tor  every  kind,  by  thy  prolifick  might, 
Springs.   Dryden,  Translation  from  Lucretius,  b.  i. 

All  dogs  are  of  one  species,  they  mingling  together 
in  generation,  and  the  breed  of  such  mixtures  being 
prolifick. — Ray. 

From  the  middle  of  the  world. 
The  sun's  prolifick  rays  are  hurl  d  ; 
'Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  beams, 
Which  quickens  earth  with  genial  flames. 

Prior,  Alma,  i.  311 . 

Nott  and  Gliddon  distinguished  .  .  .  among  the 
various  species  of  animals,  those  which  by  intermix- 
ture produce  none,  or  unprolific,  or  prolific  hybrids, 
as  remote,  allied,  and  proximate  species.  .  .  .  All  the 
examples  which  are  usually  adduced  to  prove  un- 
limited fecundity  of  hybrids,  admit  of  a  twofold 
interpretation.  If  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  are  prolific 
among  themselves  ...  it  may  ...  be  maintained  that 
dog,  wolf,  and  fox  do  not  belong  to  different,  but  to 
the  same  species. —  Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthro- 
pology, translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i.  introd. 

Prolificacy,  s.    Prolific  character. 

Buffon  includes  in  the  same  species,  all  indivi- 
duals which  in  the  free  state  produce  young,  pos- 
sessing between  themselves  an  unlimited  prolificacy. 
.  .  .  AVe  are  certainly  a  long  way  off  from  concluding, 
from  the  above  individual  phenomena,  the  unlimited 
prolificacy  of  cross-breeds. . .  .  Bory  assigns  to  the 
hybrids  of  the  sheep  and  wild  ass,  of  wolf  and  dog, 
and  siskin  and  linnet,  unlimited  prolificacy,  though 
lie  cannot  assert  the  same  as  regards  the  mule.  . . . 
However  decidedly  we  may  oppose  a  theory  of  the 
origination  of  new  species  by  the  production  of  hy- 
brids, this  must  be  admitted,  that  from  unlimited 
prolificacy  alone  the  unity  of  species  can  hardly  be 
inferred. —  Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthropology, 
translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i.  introd. 

Prolifical.  adj.  Prolific. 

Every  dispute  in  religion  grew  prolifical,  and  in 
ventilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were 
started. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Thus  after  the  prolifical  benediction,  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  Adam  begat  in  his  own  likeness  after 
his  own  image;  and,  by  the  continuation  of  the 
same  blessing,  the  succession  of  human  generations 
hath  been  continued. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Proiificate.  v.  a.    Impregnate.  Rare. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is,  how 
the  sperm  of  the  cock  prolijicafes,  and  makes  the 
ovate  conception  fruitful. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errottrs,  20G.   (Ord  MS.) 

Prolifieation.  .?.    Generation  of  children. 

Their  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are 
not  so  distinguishable  as  the  offspring  of  sensible 
creatures,  and  prolifications  descending  from  double 
origins. — Brown. 

Prolix,  adj.    [Fr.  prolixe ;  Lat.  prolixus.'] 

1.  Long  ;  tedious;  not  concise. 

According  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so  prolix 
in  giving,  if  we  aim  at  right  understanding  the  true 
nature  of  it,  we  must  examine  what  apprehension 
mankind  make  of  it. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Should  I.  my  friend,  at  large.repeat 
Her  borrow'd  sense,  her  fond  conceit, 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  508. 

2.  Having  long  duration.  Rare. 

If  the  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 
judge  may  then  assign  a  competent  term. — Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Prolixious.  adj 

barous. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 

Sltakcspcar,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 
Prolixity,  .v.  Tediousness  ;  tiresome  length ; 
want  of  brevity. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity  or  cross- 
ing the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio 
hath  lost  a  ship. — Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i;i.  1. 

In  some  ether  passages,  I  may  have,  to  shun  pro- 
lixity,  unawares  slipt  into  the  contrary  extreme. — 
Boyle. 

Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving  such 
points  as  nobody  calls  in  question. — Bishop  Water- 
land. 

Prolixly,  ado.  In  a  prolix  manner  ;  great 
length ;  tediously. 

On  these  prolixly  thankful  she  enlarged.  Dryden. 
Prolixness.    s.      Attribute   suggested  by 
Prolix;  prolixity;  tediousness. 

The  prolixness,  constraint,  and  monotony  of  mo- 
dern languages. — A.  Smith,  On  the  Formation  of 
languages. 

Prolocutor,  s.  [Lat.  loquor  —  I  speak  ;  pret. 
part,  locutus.]  Foreman  ;  speaker  of  a 
convocation. 

In  the  late  provinciall  synod  held  at  I'oyssy  in 
C30 
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France.  Beza.  the  prolocutor  of  the  ministres,  was 
pressed  of  the  learned  bishops  to  shew  with  what 
authoritie  he  preached,  who  sent  him,  who  called 
him  to  that  vocation.— Stapleton,  Fortress  of  the 
Faith,  fol.  92,  b. ;  15G5. 

If  he  had  not  an  unworthy  heart,  he  would  rather 
stay  till  the  world  had  found  it,  than  so  uudecently 
be  his  own  prolocutor.  —  Felllham,  Resolves,  60. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  convocation  the  queen  prorogued,  though  at 
the  expeuce  of  Dr.  Attcrbury's  displeasure,  who  was 
designed  their  prolocutor. — Swift. 

Prolocutorship.  s.     Office,  or  dignity,  of 

prolocutor. 

Prologize,  v.  n.    Deliver  a  prologue. 

Prologues  are  bad  huishers  before  the  wise  : 
Why  may  not  then  an  huisher  prologize? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Prologue,  s.   [Gr.  TrpdXoyoi; ;  Lat.  prologus .] 

1.  Preface  ;  introduction  to  any  discourse  or 
performance. 

Come,  sit,  and  a  song. —  Shall  we  clap  into  't 
roundly,  without  hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we 
are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad 
voice  ? — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  3. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  to  prompt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  853. 

The  general  prologue  [of  the  Canterbury  Tales]  is 
a  gallery  of  pictures  almost  unmatched  for  their  air 
of  life  and  truthfulness. — Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

2.  Something  spoken  before  the  entrance  of 
the  actors  of  a  play  :  (contrasted  with 
Epilogue). 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness: 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  master  Brook, 
dwelling  in  a  continual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes 
me  in  the  instant  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed, 
protested,  and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our 
comedy.— /(/.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  "first  evening  you  can  spare  me  three  hours 
and  a  half,  I'll  undertake  to  read  you  the  whole, 
from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  prologue,  and  epi- 
logue, and  allow  time  for  the  music  between  the 
acts.  The  watch  here,  you  know,  is  the  critic. — 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous 
pieces ;  and  Pope  furnished  Addison  with  a  pro- 
logue.— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

Prologue,  v.  a.    Introduce  with  a  formal 

preface. 

Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
Prolong,  v.  a. 

1 .  Lengthen  out ;  continue ;  draw  out. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  517. 

Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talk  prolomj'd  the  night, 
And  drank  large  draughts  of  love  with  vast  delight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  1019. 

2.  Put  off  to  a  distant  time. 

To-morrow  in  my  judgement  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  4. 

Prolongation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  lengthening. 

Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

2.  Delay  to  a  longer  time. 

This  ambassage  concerned  only  the  prolongation 
of  days  for  payment  of  monies. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Prolonger.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  lengthens 
out,  or  continues. 

The  story  says,  the  same  candle  was  burning  six 
months  after:— an  example  of  the  most  miraculous 
prolonger  that  ever  I  met  withal !—  Dr.  H.  More, 
Antidote  against  Idolatry,  eh.  viii. 

O  temperance,  thou  prolonger  of  life,  thou  insurer 
of  pleasure,  thou  promoter  of  business  I— Hay,  Essay 
on  Deformity,  p.  25. 
Prolongment.  5.    Prolongation.  Rare. 

Though  he  himself  may  have  been  so  weak  as 
earnestly  to  decline  death,  and  endeavour  the  ut- 
most prolongment  of  his  own  uneligible  state. — 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Characteristics,  ii.  141.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prolusion,  s.    [Lat.  prolusio,  -onis  ;  ludo  — 

I  play  ;  pass.  part.  lusus.~] 
I.  Preliminary  game ;  preliminary  (of  a  less 

serious  and  preparatory  kind)  to  a  game  ; 

preliminary  in  general. 
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Our  Saviour  having  mentioned  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows, .  . .  and  prolusions  of  this  so  bloody  day. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  490. 

2.  Applied  to  literary  compositions  of  a  pre- 
liminary or  preparatory  character  ;  fugi- 
tive piece. 

It  is  memorable,  which  Famianns  Strada,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  academical  prolusions,  relates  of 
Suarcz. — Ilakewill. 

These  two  pieces  in  blank  verse  . . .  were  finished 
in  their  present  state,  as  prolusions,  or  illustrative 
practical  specimens,  for  our  author's  course  of  lec- 
tures in  rhetoric—  T.  Warton,  History  of  English 
Poetry,  iii.  65. 

Promanation.  s.  [Lat.  manatio,  -onis ;  mano 
=  I  flow  forth  ;  issue.]  Emanation. 

Besides  considering  the  promanation  and  inter- 
texture  of  the  rayes  of  light,  that  which  is  said  there- 
of is  most  eminently  and  perfectly  true  in  the  naturo 
of  every  particular  spirit . . .  then  in  light  itself. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Defence  of  the  Philosophical  Cabbala, 
ch.  viii.  appendix.  (Rich.) 

Promenade,  s.  [Fr.]  Walk. 

This  little  intermixture  of  a  garden-plat  or  pat- 
tern, set  both  with  the  flowers  of  nature  and  the 
fruits  of  grace,  may  be  no  unpleasant  walk  or  pro- 
menade for  the  unconfined  portion  of  some  solitary 
prisoner. — Bishop  Motintague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i. 
p.  864 :  1648. 

They  told  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and 
to  try  his  fortune  in  another  promenade  ! — Burke, 
On  a  Regicide  Peace,  letter  iii. 
[_Promenade  ...  is  a  common  phrase  of  recent  times ; 
and  Burke  has  printed  it  in  Italick  characters, 
using  it  in  a  passage  of  keen  irony,  as  though  it 
were  a  finical  adoption  of  no  date ;  whereas  it  is 
an  affectation  of  long  standing.— Todd.} 

Promenade,  v.  n.    Take  a  promenade. 
The  poplars,  in  long  order  due, 

With  cypress  promenaded. 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two. 
By  rivers  gallopaded.  Tennyson,  A wphion. 

Promerit.  v.  a.  [Lat.  promeritus,  pret.  part, 
of  promereor  =  deserve,  earn,  in  a  good 
sense  ;  de-,  as  in  demerit,  being  the  prefix 
when  the  sense  is  bad.] 

1.  Oblige  ;  confer  a  favour  on. 

He  loves  not  God :  no,  not  whiles  he  promrrits 
him  with  his  favours :  It  is  the  title  that  St.  Paul 
gives  to  wicked  men.  that  they  are  Oeoarvytis,  God- 
haters. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  87. 

2.  Deserve;  procure  by  merit. 

From  him  then,  and  from  him  alone,  must  we  expect 
salvation,  acknowledging  and  confessing  freely  there 
is  nothing  in  ourselves  which  can  effect  it  or  de- 
serve it  for  us,  nothing  in  any  other  creature  which 
can  promerit  or  procure  it  to  us. — Bishop  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 
Promeritor.  s.  One  who  deserves  well ; 
praiseworthy  person. 

"Whatsoever  mischiefs  befall  them  or  their  pos- 
terity, though  many  ages  after  the  decease  of  the 
promeritors,  were  inflicted  upon  them  in  revenge.— 
Christian  Religion's  Appeal.  (Ord  MS.) 

Prominence,  s.  Protuberance;  extant  part. 
Prominency,  s.  Prominence. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  promi- 
nencies and  fallings  in  of  the  features. — Addison, 
Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
Prominent,   adj.    [Lat.  promi?iens,  -cutis; 
pres.   part,   of  promineo ;  prominentia.] 
Standing  out  beyond  the  other  parts  ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  extant. 

Whales  are  described  with  two  prominent  spouts 
on  their  heads,  whereas  they  have  but  one  in  the 
forehead  terminating  over  the  windpipe. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

She  has  her  eyes  so  prominent . . .  that  she  can  see 
better  behind  her  than  before  her. — More. 

The  third,  succeeding  to  the  last  reward, 
Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver  shared, 
With  figures  prominent  and  richly  wrought. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  319. 

Some  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent,  as  the 
hare,  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  beforo  them. 
—Ray. 

Prominently,  adv.   In  a  prominent  manner ; 

so  as  to  stand  out  beyond  the  other  parts. 
Promiscuous,  adj.  [h&t.pi'Omiscuus ;  misceo 
=  I  mix.]    Mingled  ;  confused  ;  undistin- 
guished. 

Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  117. 
Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  was  restrain'd 

Lord  Roscommon. 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd ; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  theatre. 

Dry ilen,  Palamon  and  Aroite,  iii.  551. 
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No  man  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dispensa- 
tions of  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can  think  it 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  this  life  pood 
men  shall  be  rewarded,  and  sinners  punished. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  earth  was  formed  out  of  that  promiscuous 
mass  of  sand,  earth,  shells,  subsiding  from  the  water. 
—  Woodward. 

Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strow  the  level  green. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii. 
A  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  prom  iscuous  shoot. 

Id.,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  7. 
Promiscuously,    adv.     Ill    a  promiscuous 
manner;  with  confused  mixture;  indiscri- 
minately. 

Wo  beheld  where  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy 
promiscuously  of  Tros. — O.  Sandys,  Travels. 

That  generation,  as  the  sacred  writer  modestly 
expresses  it,  married  and  gave  in  marriage  without 
discretion  or  decency,  but  promiscuously,  and  with 
no  better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  brutal 
appetite. —  Woodward. 

Here  might  you  see 
Karons  and  peasants  on  the  embattled  field, 
Slain,  or  half  dead,  in  one  huge,  ghastly  heap, 
Promiscuously  amass'd.     J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  GO". 
Promise,  s.   [Lat.  pr omission  =  thing  pro- 
mised ;  pass.  part,  of  promitto  =  I  promise.] 

1.  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

0  Lord,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  be  established. 
—2  Chronicles,  i.  9. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shalcespcar,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Duty  still  preceded  promise,  and  strict  endeavour 
only  founded  comfort.— Bishop  Fell. 

Behold,  she  said,  perform'd  in  ev'ry  part 
My  promise  made  :  and  Vulcan's  labour'd  art. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  813. 

Let  any  man  consider,  how  many  sorrows  he 
would  have  escaped,  had  (iod  called  him  to  his  rest, 
and  then  say,  whether  the  promise  to  deliver  the 
just  from  the  evils  to  come  ought  not  to  be  made 
our  daily  prayer. — Archbishop  Wake. 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began,  could 
promise  to  themselves  in  their  most  sanguine  hopes. 
— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

1  said  to  Clara  when  the  sun  went  down, 
Now  if— though  truly  'tis  impossible — 

He  come  not  ere  yon  blushing  sun  grows  gray, 
His  promises  are  worth  no  more  than  bubbles. 
And  look  how  gray  it  is ! 

II.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  10. 

2.  Performance  of  promise ;   grant  of  the 
thing  promised. 

Now  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from 
thee. — Acts,  xxiii.  21. 

3.  Hopes ;  expectation. 

Your  young  prince  MamiUius  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  promise. — Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

Arabella  early  gave  promise  of  beauty,  and  more 
than  ordinary  power  of  intellect  and  character. — 
Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it  !  b.  vii.  ch.  ix. 

Promise,   v.  a.    [Fr.  promettre ;  Lat.  pro- 
mitto.] 

1.  Make  declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be 
conferred. 

While  they  promise  them  liberty,  they  themselves 
are  the  servants  of  corruption. — 2  Peter,  ii.  18. 

Crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets 
Premised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  chorus. 

I  could  not  expect  such  an  ell'ect  as  I  found,  which 
seldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promised  by  the 
prescribcrs  of  any  remedies. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

2.  Make  declaration,  even  of  ill. 

He  promyseth  dampnacyon  to  them  that  refuseth 
penaunce;  to  them  that  dooth  it,  forgyvnes;  to 
them  that  goo  forthwarde  and  profyte  in  it,  joye. — 
Bishop  Fisher,  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  p.  23. 
Promise,  v.  n. 

1.  Assure  one  by  a  promise. 

I  dare  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  roughness 
of  the  numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see 
somewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my  former 
tragedies. — Dryden. 

As  he  promised  in  the  law,  he  will  shortly  have 
mercy,  and  gather  us  together. — 2  Maccabees,  ii.  18. 

She  bribed  my  stay  with  more  than  human 
charms ; 

Nay  promised,  vainly  promised  to  bestow 
Immortal  life.      Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Used  of  assurance,  even  of  ill. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afraid  of  the  lion  ? — I  fear  it, 
I  promise  you.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  Raise  expectations. 

All  the  greatestconnnunities  of  the  future,  whether 
they  be  seated  beyond  the  Atlantic  or  beyond  the 


Pacific,  promise  to  be  communities  of  English  blood 
and  English  speech.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
Promisebreacb.  s.     Violation  of  promise. 
Obsolete. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promisebreach. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Promisebreaker.  s.    Violator  of  promises. 
He's  an  hourly  promisebreaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  entertainment. — 
Shakespear,  All's  meU  that  ends  well,  iii.  5. 

Promisee,  s.  One  to  whom  a  promise  is 
made. 

Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more  senses 
than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the 
time  that  the  promisee  received  it. — Puley,  Moral 
Philosophy,  b.  iii.  ch.  v.  (Rich.) 
Promiser.  s.    One  who  promises. 

Who  let  this  promiser  in  ?  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence ? 

Give  him  his  bribe  again.  Ii.  Jonson. 

Fear's  a  large  promiser ;  who  subject  live 
To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give. 

Dryden. 

Promising-,  part.  adj.  Giving,  affording, 
suggesting,  a  promise  of  good  ;  exciting  a 
hope:  (as,  ^Promising  weather;'  'The 
business  is  in  a  promising  way'). 

'  Most  promising  able  man  is  Randal  Leslie— hut 
innocent  as  a  babe  just  born.' — Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  xiv. 

All  the  pleasure  we  can  take,  when  we  meet  these 
promising  sparks,  is  in  the  disappointment. — Felton. 
Promising-,  verbal  ubs.    Giving,  making  of 
promises. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation  :  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act. — Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

Promissorily.  adv.  In  a  promissory  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  promise. 

Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  unlawful.— (Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Promissory,  adj. 

1.  Containing  profession  of  some  benefit  to 
be  conferred. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
same  end. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian.  Piety. 

The  promissory  lies  of  great  men  are  known  by 
shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  and  bow- 
ing.— Arbutlinot. 

2.  Containing  acknowledgement  of  a  promise 
to  be  performed,  or  engagement  fulfilled  : 
(as,  '  A  iwomissory  note  '). 

But  the  most  important  and  mischievous  species 
of  dispensations  was  from  the  observance  of  pro- 
missory oaths.  Two  principles  are  laid  down  in  the 
decretals ;  that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding;  and  that  one  extorted  by 
force  was  of  slight  obligat  ion,  and  might  he  annulled 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. — Hallam,  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  middle  Ages,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

Promont.  s.    Promontory.  Hare. 

I'le  to  yon  promont's  top,  and  there  survey 
What  shipwrackt  passengers  the  Belgique  sea 
Casts  from  her  Corny  entrailes  by  mischance. 

Tragedy  of  Hoffmann :  1631.   (Nares  by  II. 
and  W  ) 

Like  promonts  at  sea,  they  look  high  at  a  distance, 
as  if  all  the  country  were  an  elevated  mountain. — 
Felltham,  Resolves. 

The  waving  sea  can  with  each  flood 
Bath  some  high  promont.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Promontory,  s.  [Lat.  promontorium ;  ?no?is, 
montis  =  mountain.]  Headland;  cape; 
high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  great  promontory. 
—Abbot. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  2. 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 
With  trees  upon't,  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
They,  on  their  heads, 
Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air 
Came  shadowing,  and  oppress'd  whole  legions  arm'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  C»3. 
Every  gust  of  rugged  winds, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  i>romontory. 

Id.,  Lycidas,  93. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly. — 
Pope. 
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Promote,  v.  a.  [Lat.  promoveo,  from  movco 
- 1  move ;  pass.  part,  motus;  molio,  -onis."] 

1 .  Forward  ;  advance. 

Next  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice.— Bacon. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  bo  found, 
Than  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix. 

ne  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes  it  by  his 
arguments. — Bishop  Atterbury . 

Frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  flux  of 
the  juices  in  the  joints. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Elevate  ;  exalt ;  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour.— 
Numbers,  xxii.  17. 

Shall  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 
God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees? 
— Judges,  ix.  9. 

Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to p>romote  me? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  744. 

Promotement.  s.    Promotion.  Hare. 

Some  commende  the  strewing  a  few  oats,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  forces  or  pits  in  which  you  transplant 
the  naked  roots  for  a  great  promotement  of  their 
taking. — Evelyn,  Sylva,  241.    (Ord  MS.) 

Promoter. 

1.  Advancer;  forwarder;  encourager. 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement  from 
the  endeavours  of  many  pretending  promoters. — 

Glanvillc. 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity :  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  mc.—Bisho])  Atterbury. 

2.  Informer;  makebate. 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespas  to  spie. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin  the 
estates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects. — Drummond. 

Promotion,  s.  Advancement ;  encourage- 
ment ;  exaltation  to  some  new  honour  or 
rank  ;  preferment. 

Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those, 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble.  Shakespear,  Richard  HI.  i.  3. 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  v.  2. 
My  rising  is  thy  fall, 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  201. 
Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms  new  phu-k'd  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Killegrew. 

Lewis  XI.  promoted  a  poor  priest  whom  he  found 
sleeping  in  t  he  porch  of  a  church,  that  the  proverb 
might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky  men  good  fortune 
will  come  even  when  they  are  asleep  !  . . .  M.  De 
Chamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  his  promotion 
merely  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  beat 
Louis  XIV.  at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension, 
after  ruining  the  finances  of  his  country. — /.  Dis- 
raeli, Curiosities  of  Literature,  Royal  Promotions. 

Promotive,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote anything. 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  administration 
had  been  equally  promotive  of  his  master's  interest, 
and  that  of  the  subjects  committed  to  his  care. — 
Hume,  History  of  England,  ch.  liv.    (Ord  MS.) 

Promove.  v.  a.  Forward  ;  advance ;  pro- 
mote. Hare. 

Never  yet  was  honest  man, 
That  ever  drove  the  trade  of  love : 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promove.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Making  useless  offers,  but  promoving  nothing. — 
— Bisliop  Fell. 
Prompt,  adj.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  promptus.~\ 

1.  Quick;  ready;  acute;  easy. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders,  as 
occasions  required.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of 
the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  149. 
To  the  stern  sanction  of  th'  offended  sky, 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pope. 

2.  Quick  ;  petulant. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard  ; 
And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies. 

Dryden. 

3.  Ready  without  hesitation  ;  wanting  no  new 
motive. 
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Tell  him,  I'm  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  H. 
The  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rape. 

Bryden.  Translation  f rom  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Still  arose  some  rebel  slave, 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  save. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  431. 
Clara,  know  I  not  your  sex  ? 
Is  she  not  one  of  you  ?   Are  you  not  all, 
All  from  the  shade  averse?  all  prompt  and  prone 
To  make  your  idol  of  the  million's  idol  ? 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  i.  8. 

4.  Ready  ;  told  down  :  (as,  '  Prompt  pay- 
ment'). 

5.  Ea«y  ;  unobstructed. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and  from 
within. — Sir  H.  Wutton, 

Prompt,  v.  a. 

1.  Assist  by  private  instruction;  help  at  a 
loss. 

Sitting  in  some  place  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson. — Ascham. 

You've  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. — Come,  come,  we'll 
prompt  you.     Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practised  wise  directions. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 

None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage  play,  as  she  could.— Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him.  because  he 
could  say  the  pravcrs  by  heart. — Bishop  Stilling- 
Jleet. 

The  thief  condemn'd,  in  law  already  dead, 
So  prompts  and  saves  a  rogue  that  cannot  read. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Bonne,  sat.  ii. 

2.  Dictate. 

Every  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is  read- 
ing books,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so 
readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on. — Addison. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pope. 

3.  Incite;  instigate. 

The  Volscians  stand 
Ready,  when  time  shalt  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon 's  again.  Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Now  it  lies  on  you 
To  speak  to  the  people;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to. 

Ibid.  iii.  2. 

If  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  design  makes 
use  of  it' to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind,  being  thus 
disquieted,  may  not  be  easily  composed  to  prayer.— 
Buppa. 

llage  prompted  them  at  length  and  found  them 
arms.  Milton,  Paradise  lost,  vi.  635. 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires. 

Pope. 

She  was  happy  about  her  father.  The  invasion  of 
the  miners,  instead  of  prompting  him,  as  she  had 
feared,  to  some  ra,*h  conduct,  appeared  to  have 
tilled  him  only  with  disgust. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  eh.  xi. 

4.  Remind. 

The  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us 
we  are  sons  of  earth.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

Prompter,  .9. 

1.  One  who  helps  a  public  speaker  (espe- 
cially an  actor),  by  suggesting  the  word  to 
him  when  he  falters. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.         Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  act,  the  voice 
of  the  prompter  was  more  general'y  audible  than 
those  of  the  actors.— Tlieodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
Key,  vol.i.  ch.ii. 

2.  Admonisher;  reminder. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do  without  a 
prompter. — Sir  It.  L'Estrange. 

Having  been  intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  deceived 
by  a  silly  or  malicious  prompter,  or  signal,  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  called  upon,  to  drive  the  adversary 
from  the  field  of  contest.— Letters  of  Junius,  letter 
ix. 

Their  great  leader ...  was  quite  bewildered  by 
the  diversion, and  for  the  lir^t  time  failed  in  finding 
a  prompter  in  Field. — B.  Bisraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi.  ch.x. 

Prompting:,  vobal  ubs.  Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  prompts;  suggestion. 

But  he  had  something  else  to  curse — his  own  vi- 
cious folly— winch  now  seemed  as  mad  and  unac- 
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countable  as  almost  all  our  own  follies  and  vices  do 
when  their  promptings  have  lone  passed  away. — 
George  Eliot  {signature),  Silas  Mamer,  ch.  iii. 
romptitude.  s.    [Fr.]    Readiness ;  quick- 
ness. 

With  the  ostentatious  display  of  courasre  are 
closely  connected  promptitude  of  offence  and  quick- 
ness of  resentment. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the  iVes- 
tern  Islayids  of  Scotland. 

Long  vigils,  joined  with  scant  and  meagre  food, 
Must  needs  impair  that  promptitude  of  mind 
And  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  which  in  him 
Who  leads  a  multitude,  is  p:ist  all  price. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  I.  iv.  1. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  triumphant  way 
in  which  mine  Host  of  the  Tabard  is  made  to  go 
through  the  duties  of  his  self-assumed  post ;— his 
promptitude,  his  decision  upon  all  emergencies, .  .  . 
and  the  all-accommodating  humour  and  perfect 
sympathy  with  which,  without  for  a  moment  stoop- 
ing from  his  own  frank  and  manly  character,  he 
bears  himself  to  every  individual  of  the  varied  ca- 
valcade.—  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.i.  p. 301. 

Like  all  convivial  wits,  or  shining  talkers,  he 
[Wilkes]  was  of  course  indebted  for  much  of  the 
effect  he  produced  in  society  to  the  promptitude  and 
skill  with  which  he  seized  the  proper  moment  for 
saying  his  good  things.  ...  In  writing,  little  or  no- 
thing of  all  this  could  be  brought  into  play  j  but 
still  some  of  Wilkes's  colloquial  impromptus  that 
have  been  preserved  are  so  perfect,  .  .  .  that  one 
wonders  at  finding  so  little  of  the  same  kind  of 
power  in  his  more  deliberate  efforts.—  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  301. 

The  Court  took  alarm, and  sent  orders  to  the  pre- 
late to  return  to  his  diocese,  Becket  obeyed.  .  .  . 
The  week  passed  in  holding  sittings  in  his  court, 
where  he  acted  with  his  usual  promptitude,  vigour, 
and  resolution  against  the  intruders  into  livings, 
and  upon  the  encroachments  on  his  estates;  and  in 
devotions  most  fervent,  mortifications  most  austere. 
— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  viii. 

Promptly,  adv.  In  a  prompt  manner  ; 
readily  ;  quickly  ;  expeditiously. 

He  that  does  his  merchandize  cheerfully, prompt- 
ly, and  readily,  and  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  God. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Promptness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Prompt;  readiness;  quickness;  alacrity. 
Had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  that  acci- 
dental sickness,  his  great  courage  and  promptness 
of  mind  would  have  carried  him  directly  forward 
to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  open  plains 
of  Persia. — South,  Sermons. 

Firm  and  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity  and 
promptness  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of  strong 
fibres. — Arbuthnot. 
Prompture.  s.    Suggestion ;  motion  given 
by  another  ;  instigation.  Rare. 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood : 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

Promptuary.  s.  [Fr.  promptuaire ;  Lat. 
promptuariumJ]  Storehouse;  repository; 
magazine. 

Whence  should  I  rather  draw  my  blessim;  than 
from  that  psalm  (of  all  others),  the  promptuary  and 
storehouse  of  all  blessing? — Bishop  King,  Vitis  Pa- 
latum, p.  1  :  16H. 

History,  that  great  treasury  of  time,  and  prompt- 
vary  of  heroic  actions. — Howell,  Instructions  for 
Foreign  Travel,  p.  35. 

This  stratum  is  still  expanded  at  top,  serving  as 
the  seminary  or  promptuary,  that  furnisheth  forth 
matter  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies. —  Woodward. 
Promulgate,  v.  a.    [Lat.  promulgates,  pass, 
part,  of  promulgo ;  promulgation  -u>ris.~] 
Publish ;  make  known  by  open  declara- 
tion. 

Those  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth 
as  to  promulgate,  yet  1  hope  that  this  will  occasion 
him  to  put  forth  divers  other  goodly  works.— 
Spenser. 

Those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating  of 
the  Gospel,  had  far  different  instructions.— Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they 
receive  from  the  promulgated  will  of  the  legislature, 
reach  not  a  stranger,  if  by  the  law  of  nature  every 
man  hath  not  a  power  to  punish  offences  against  it. 
— Locke. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  for  some  reigns  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  exclusive  language  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation  in  England  was  the 
French,— that  all  pleadings,  at  least  in  the  supreme 
courts,  were  carried  on  in  that  language,— and  that 
in  it  all  deeds  were  drawn  up  and  all  laws  prom  id- 
gated.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.i. 
p.  96. 
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Promulgation,  s.  Publication ;  open  exhi« 
bition. 

The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as 
far,  it  hath  continued  as  long,  as  the  very  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

External  promulgation,  or  speaking  thereof,  did 
not  alter  the  same  in  respect  of  the  inward  form  or 
quality. —  White. 

The  very  promulgation  of  the  punishment  will 
be  part  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the  ex- 
ecution.— South,  Sermons. 

Promulgator,  s.  Publisher  ;  open  teacher. 
How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  ex- 
cludes fraud  and  falsehood  ;  so  also  from  the  design- 
ments  and  aims  of  its  first  promulgators. — Dr.H. 
More,  Becay  of  Christian  Piety. 

An  old  legacy  to  the  promulgators  of  the  law  of 
liberty. — Bishop  Warbicrton,  Sermons,  scrm.  xx. 

Promulge.  v.  a.  Promulgate ;  publish  ; 
teach  openly. 

The  first  was  promulged  by  Moses.— Sir  J.  Hay- 
ward,  Answer  to  Boleman,  ch.  ii. :  1(303. 

Besides  the  promulging  and  procuring,  there  is 
yet  a  further  act,  which  is,  conferring  of  salvation 
upon  us. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  ii. 

The  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the  truth 
of  a  new  revelation  in  those  countries,  where  it  is 
first  promulged  and  propagated. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Promulger.  .9.  One  who  promulges  ;  pub- 
lisher ;  promulgator. 

The  promulgcrs  of  our  religion,  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  dead, 
not  once  only,  but  often. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Promulging.  verbal  abs.  Promulgation. 
Hare. 

A  thunder  much  more  dreadful  than  all  those  that 
sounded  in  their  ears  at  the  promulging  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai. — South,  Sermons,  vol.  ix.  serm. 
xii.  (Rich.) 

Pronation.  .9.  In  Anatomy.  Position  of  the 
hand,  in  which  the  palm  is  turned  down- 
ward. 

The  muscles  . .  .  can  perform  flexion,  extension ; 
pronation,  supination,  the  toniek  motion.— Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  62. 

All  the  Simiaj,  and  the  Lemurs  likewise,  are  qua- 
drumanous;  that  is,  they  possess  opposite  members, 
or  thumbs,  on  the  hind  as  well  as  on  the  fore  limbs  ; 
they  have  perfect  clavicles,  perfect  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  fore-arm,  long  and  flexible  fingers 
and  toes,  hence  they  have  the  power  of  imitating 
many  human  actions;  hence,  too,  they  are  excellent 
climbers. — Lawrence,  Lectures,  p.  2S.    (Old  MS.) 

Pronator,  s.  In  Anatomy.  Muscle  of  the 
radius,  of  which  there  are  two,  that  help 
to  turn  the  palm  downwards. 

Prone,  adj.    [Lat.  promts.'] 

1.  Bending  downward  ;  not  erect. 

There  wanted  yet ...  a  creature  who,  not  prone, 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued, 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  505. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downwards  :  (con- 
trary to  supine). 

Upon  these  three  positions  in  man  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect. — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Precipitous  ;  headlong ;  going  downwards. 

Down  thither  prime  in  (light 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  266. 

4.  Declivous ;  sloping. 

Since  the  floods  demand, 
For  their  descent,  &  prone  and  sinking  land  ; 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

5.  Inclined  ;  propense;  disposed:  (commonly 
with  an  ill  sense). 

The  labour  of  doing  good,  with  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most 
part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than 
that  duty,  prescribed  them  by  law,  can  prevail  suf- 
ficiently with  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

He  is  subtle;  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform  it.  Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judgement 
and  profession,  are  very  prone  to  deny  him  in  their 
doings. — South,  Sermons. 

If  we  are  prone  to  sedition,  and  delight  in  change 
there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  trade,  which  sup- 
plies business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  indi- 
gent.— Addison. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 
state.  Pope. 
(See  also  under  Prompt.) 
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Pronely,  adv.  In  a  prone  manner,  so  as  to 
bend  downwards ;  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

The  same  did  over  pronely  adore  ami  worship  at 
tl)p  time  of  elevation. — Slieldon,  Miracles  of  Anti- 
christ, p.  224:  1616. 

]f.  therefore,  we  be  closely  affixed  to  matrrial 
things,  or  pronely  addicted  to  brutish  pleasures,  how 
can  we  be  the  children  of  him  that  is  purely  spi- 
ritual P — BarroV),  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  (Ord  MS.) 

Proneness.  ft.  [the  n  doubled  in  sound 
as  well  as  in  spelling.]  Attribute  sug- 
gested by  Prone. 

1.  State  of  bending  downwards;  not  erect- 
ness. 

If  erectness  be  taken,  as  it  is  largely  opposed  unto 
proneness,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking  down- 
wards, carrying  their  venters,  or  opposite  part  to 
the  spine,  directly  towards  thp  earth,  it  may  admit 
of  question. — Sir  T.  Broicne,  Vulgar  Errou'rs. 

2.  State  of  lying  with  the  face  downwards  ; 
not  supineness. 

3.  Descent;  declivity. 

4.  Inclination;  propension;  disposition  to  ill. 

The  Holy  Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  riihteousness  is  the  less 
accounted  of.  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our 
affections  to  that  which  delighteth.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

The  soul  being  first  from  nothing  brought, 

When  God's  grace  fails  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall  j 
And  this  declining  proneness  unto  noua-ht, 

Is  cv'n  that  sin  that  we  are  born  withal. 

Sir  J.  Davies.  Immortality  o  f  the  Soul. 

He  instituted  this  worship  because  of  the  car- 
nality of  their  hearts,  and  the  proneness  of  the 
people  to  idolatry. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

How  great  is  the  proneness  of  our  nature,  to  com- 
ply with  this  temptation!— Rogers. 

Many  writers  who  witnessed  the  working  of  the 
popular  influence  in  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and 
in  those  of  Italy  during  the  middle  apes,  have  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  terms,  their  sense  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  people  for  guidine  and  governing  the  state. 
They  have  dwelt  upon  its  ignorance,  its  incapacity, 
...  its  proneness  to  be  acted  upon  by  sudden  pas- 
sions, its  turbulence,  and  its  blind  headlong  violence, 
which  hurries  it  forward  like  a  winter  torrent. — 
Sir  G.  C.  Leu-is.  Influence  of  Authority  on  Matters 
of  Opinion,  ch.  viii. 

Prong-,  s.  Fork. 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into  i 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang 
it  in  a  furnace.—  G.  Sandys,  Travels. 

Whackum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by, 
And  basely  turn'd  his  back  to  fly. 

Butler,  Budibras,  ii.  3,1063. 

Be  mindful  when  thou  hast  entombed  the  shoot. 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root, 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  earth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  4?5. 
Pronity.  s.  Proneness. 

Of  this  mechanick  pronity,  I  do  not  see  any  good 
tendency. — Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogttes. 

What  restraints  shall  we  lay  upon  the  vicious  pro- 
nilies  and  inclinations  of  human  nature  ?— Killing- 
beck,  Sermons,  p.  227. 

Pronominal,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of  a 
pronoun. 

The pronr/minal  words  recurred  often. — Dalgarno, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  p.  134:  1680. 

Some  few  pronominal  adjectives  must  here  be 
excepted,  as  having  the  possessive  case.  —  Bishop 
Louth,  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Pronoun,  s.  [Lat.  pronotnen.~]  In  Gram- 
mar. Part  of  speech  so  called,  from  the 
notion  that,  while  a  noun  is  the  true  name 
of  some  object,  a  pronoun  is  the  substitute 
for  a  noun  ;  a  view  which  makes  the  pro- 
noun less  of  a  name  than  even  the  adjec- 
tive—  the  adjective  being  classed  as  a 
noun.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  not  only 
admitted  by  all  logicians,  but  put  promi- 
nently forward  in  most  works  on  logic, 
that  the  pronoun  can,  in  the  structure  of  a 
proposition,  be  either  predicate  or  subject, 
whereas  the  adjective  can  only  be  predi- 
cate ;  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  show  that 
the  pronoun  is  more  of  a  name  than  the  ad- 
jective. For  further  remarks  on  this  point 
see  Editor's  Preface,  pp.  e,  cv — cvii. 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  conve- 
nient to  treat  the  word  Pronoun  much 
after  the  manner  of  Preposition  (see  re- 
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marks  under  Postposition)  ;  i.e.  to  take  tne 
word  as  we  find  it,  but  to  ignore,  as  much 
as  possible,  its  derivation,  in  which  it  is 
nearly  as  much  of  a  name  as  the  substan- 
tive, and  more  of  one  than  the  adjective. 

It  differs  from  the  substantive  in  being 
of  temporary  application;  e.g.  when  we 
apply  such  a  word  as  this  to  a  stone  which 
we  may  be  touching,  it  is  a  name  for  the 
time  ;  but  as  the  same  stone  at  a  distance 
becomes  that  (stone),  the  application  is 
only  temporary  —  temporary  as  being 
founded  on  a  relation  between  the  object 
and  the  speaker,  rather  than  on  any  per- 
manent quality  of  the  object  itself.  As 
such  a  relation  may  (and  does)  change,  the 
application  of  the  name  may  (and  does) 
change  also.    See  second  extract. 

I,  thou,  he;  we,  ye,  they,  are  names  given  toper- 
sons,  and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names,  from 
whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronouns,  as  though 
they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used  instead 
of  nouns. — Clarke,  Latin  Grammar. 

Names  are  cither  convertible,  like  I.  Thou.  He, 
This,  That,  Ac,  or  inconvertible,  like  Man,  Horse, 
Stone,  &e.  A  convertible  name  is  a  pronoun ;  an 
inconvertible  name  a  substantive.  .  .  .  On  the 
strength  of  its  being  a  name,  on  the  strength  (we 
may  say)  of  its  Nominal  Character  (or  Nominality), 
a  pronoun  can  play  the  part  of  a  substantive  in  a 
proposition,  and  be  subject  or  predicate,  just  as  the 
speaker  chooses  to  make  it.  That  a  pronoun  is  actu- 
ally a  nam) — a  name  of  a  substance — is  clear.  What 
do  we  mean  by  I,  by  Thou,  by  This,  by  That,  Ac  ? 
Most  undoubtedly  a  substance;  a  substance  with 
all  i:s  attributes,  many  or  few,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Whatever  or  Whoever  answers  to  the  word 
This,  is  an  object  of  which  either  the  senses  or  the 
imagination  can  take  cognizance.  It  may  be  a  Man 
a  Horse,  a  Stone,  a  Phoenix,  or  a  Cardinal  Virtue; 
still  it  is  an  object,  and  when  we  know  What  or 
Who  is  meant  we  can  change  the  pronoun  into  a 
substantive,  and  say  Man,  Horse.  Ac,  instead  of 
This.  That,  Ac. ...  A  pronoun,  then,  is  ...  a  name 
applied  to  substances.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
kind  of  substantive  with  which  it  agrees;  with  the 
important  class  of  common  (or  general)  names  it 
has  little  to  do.  All  pronouns  .  . .  are  individual,  or 
singular,  or  proper  names.  None  are  common.  They 
are  all  words  like  John  or  London,  rather  than 
words  like  Man  or  Town.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
Bingle  member  of  any  class  of  objects  whatever  to 
which  such  a  pronoun  as  This  or  That  may  not 
apply.  It  may  mean  a  Man,  a  Horse,  Ac,  as  afore- 
said. Surely  this  is  anything  but  individuality, 
singularity,  or  propriety.  .  . .  The  explanation  of 
this  apparent  complication  is  simple.  It  lies  in  the 
fact,  so  essential  to  their  constitution,  of  pronouns 
being  convertible,  or  variable,  names.  A  pronoun 
may  mean  anything  whatever,  and  apply  to  any 
amount  of  objects  real  or  imaginary.  But  it.  caii 
only  mean,  denote,  or  signify  One  Object,  or  Group 
of  Objects,  at  a  Time.  As  long  as  John  speaks  of 
himself.  I  means  John:  but  when  Thomas  talks  of 
His  self,  I  means  Thomas.  As  long  as  a  certain 
white  stone  is  nearer  to  me  than  a  certain  black 
one,  This  means  White  Stone.  Change  their  places, 
and  it  is  better  expressed  by  That ;  the  Black  Stone 
being  what  answers  to  This.  Pronouns,  then,  in  so 
far  as  they  denote  but  one  object  (or  one  collection 
of  objects)  at  a  time,  are  individual,  singular,  or 
proper  terms.  They  depart,  however,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  true  proper  names,  like  John  and  Lon- 
don, in  being  able  to  express  any  amount  of  different 
objects  at  different  times.  In  short,  the}-  are  (as 
aforesaid)  variable  or  convertible  names. ...  A  pro- 
noun, then,  is  the  name  of  a  substance  denoted  by  a 
single  attribute,  that  attribute  being  the  attribute 
of  relation. — Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Appli- 
cation to  Language,  §§  112-115. 

Pronounce,  v.  a.  [Lat.  pronuncio.  from  nun- 
cio =  I  tell,  announce ;  nuntius  =  messenger; 
pass.  part,  pronunciatus ;  pronunciatio, 
-onis.~] 

1.  Speak  ;  utter. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his 
mouth,  and  I  wrote  them  with  ink  in  the  book. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxvi.18. 

2.  Utter  solemnly ;  utter  confidently. 

I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Lord. — 
Jeremiah,  xxxiv.  5. 

She 

So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  331. 
Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Ibid.  viii.  333. 

Absalom  pronounced  a  sentence  of  death  against 
his  brother. — Locke. 
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•3.  Form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

Language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  express'd. 

Milton,  Paradise.  Lost,  ix.553. 
WalHs,  ...  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ...  had  suggested  that  the  origin  of  this 
silent  e  probably  was,  that  it  had  originally  been 
pronounced,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  as  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  like  the  French  e  feminine,  which 
still  counts  for  such  in  the  prosody  of  that  language. 
Wallis  adds,  that  the  surest  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  our  old  poets,  with  whom  the  said  e  some- 
times makes  a  syllable,  sometimes  not,  as  the  verse 
requires.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  253. 

4.  Declare. 

When  we  perceive  an  air  of  humanity,  and  men 
seem  not  to  be  employed  in  admiring  themselves, 
nor  altogether  unmindful  of  others,  we  are  apt  to 
pronounce  them  void  of  pride,  when  perhaps  they 
are  only  fatigued  with  gratifying  their  vanity,  and 
become  languid  from  a  satiety  of  enjoyments. — 
Mandcville,  Fable  of  the  Bees,  notes. 

5.  Utter  rhetorically. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you.  as  I  pronounced  it 
to  you. — Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Pronounce,  v.  n.    Speak  with  confidence  or 
authority. 

How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  they  are  then  most  pious, 
when  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet ;  yet  'tis  sure 
this  is  far  removed  from  the  true  genius  of  religion. 
— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confidently; 
but  wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse,  conclude 
firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely. — South, 
Sermons. 

With  upon. 

...  the  plainness  of  her  dresses? 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  bat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet, 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
Eor  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xlx.  t. 

Pronounce,  s.    Declaration.  Hare. 

That  all  controversy  may  end  in  the  final  pro- 
nounce or  canon  of  one  archprimate  or  protestant 
pope. — Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged 
against  Prelacy,  b.  i. 
Pronounceable,  adj.    Capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced. 

As  flesh  is  not  made  out  of  fleshy  particles,  nor 
bone  out  of  bony  (as  Anaxagoras  of  old  dreamed),  so 
may  life,  as  they  conceive,  be  as  well  made  out  of 
lifeless  principles,  and  mind  out  of  that  which  hath 
no  mind  or  understanding  at  all  in  it ;  just  as  syl- 
lables pronounceable  do  result  from  combinations  of 
letters,  some  of  which  are  mutes  and  cannot  by 
themselves  be  pronounced  at  all,  others  but  semi- 
vocal. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  818.  (Ord 
MS  ) 

Pronounced,  pert.  adj.  Declared  ;  decided. 
In  cases  where  the  sounds  ultimately  cease  with 
out  becoming  either  more  pronounced  or  constant, 
and  without  occupying  a  larger  space,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  the  disease  still  to  have  been  pericar- 
ditis, but  of  smaller  degree  and  extent. — Dr.  P.  M. 
Latham.  Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clini- 
cal Medicine,  lect.  vii. 
Pronouncer.  s.    One  who  pronounces. 

The  pronouncer  thereof  shall  be  condemned  in 
expences. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 
Pronunciable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced. Hare. 

Vowels  pronunciable  by  the  intertexture  of  a  con- 
sonant.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ.    (Ord  MS.) 
Pronunciation,  s. 
1.  Act  or  mode  of  utterance. 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate  out 
thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pronunciation, 
all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched  out,  that  were 
serviceable  for  the  purpose. — Holder. 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses, 
which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes 
a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make 
otherwise. — D>~yden. 

With  respect  to  words  imported  directly  from 
France,  it  is  certainly  quite  natural  to  suppose  that 
for  some  time  they  retained  their  native  pronuncia- 
tion. .  . .  We  have  not  indeed  so  clear  a  proof  of  the 
original  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  part  of  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  we  know,  from  general  observation,  that 
all  changes  of  pronunciation  are  generally  made  by 
small  degrees ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  find  that  a 
great  number  of  those  words  which  in  Chaucer's 
time  ended  in  'e'  originally  ended  in  'a,' we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  our  ancestors  first  passed 
from  the  broader  sound  of  '  a '  to  the  thinner  sound 
of  'e'  feminine,  and  not  at  once  from  'a'  to  'e' 
mute.  Besides,  if  the  final  'e'  in  such  words  was 
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not  pronounced,  why  was  it  added  ?  From  the  time 
that  it  has  confessedly  ceased  to  be  pronounced  it 
has  been  gradually  omitted  in  them,  except  where 
it  may  be  supposed  of  use  to  lengthen  or  soften  the 
preceding  syllable,  as  in  '  hope,'  '  name,'  &c.  But 
according  to  the  ancient  orthography  it  terminates 
many  words  of  Saxon  original  where  it  cannot  have 
been  added  for  any  such  purpose,  as '  herte,' '  ehilde,' 
'  olde,'  '  wilde,'  &c.  In  these,  therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  it  was  pronounced  as  '  e '  feminine,  and 
made  part  of  a  second  syllable,  and  so,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  in  all  others  in  which,  as  in  these,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  substituted  for  the  Saxon  '  a.' — 
Tyrwhitt,  On  tlie  Versification  of  Cltaucer. 

2.  That  part  of  rhetoric  which  teaches  to 
speak  in  public  with  pleasing  utterance  and 
graceful  gesture. 

3.  Authoritative  declaration. 

If  they  make  the  words  to  signify  properly  and 
not  figuratively,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of  something 
already  in  being,  and  not  effective  of  anything  after 
it ;  because  the  conversion  is  future  to  the  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  by  the  confession  of  the  Roman  doctors 
the  bread  is  not  transubstantiated  till  the  [urn]  in 
meum  be  quite  out,  till  the  last  syllable  be  spoken. — 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Heal  Presence,  sectt.4,5.  (Ord  MS.) 

Pronunciative.  adj.  Uttering  confidently  ; 
dogmatical. 

The  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aris- 
totle.— Bacon,  Of  tlie  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  Pro- 
metheus. 
Proof.  S. 

1.  Evidence;  testimony; 
convincing  argument ; 
tion. 

That  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable 
than  this.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proof  suf- 
ficient to  give  it  warrant. — Ibid. 

Though  the  manner  of  their  trials  should  be  al- 
tered, yet  the  proof  of  every  thing  must  needs  be  by  I 
the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  the  parties  shall 
produce. — Spenser. 

That  which  1  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  967. 

Things  of  several  kinds  may  admit  and  require 
several  sorts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in 
their  kind.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
irrational  than  for  a  man  to  doubt  of,  or  deny  the 
truth  of  anything,  because  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
by  such  kind  of  proofs  or  which  the  nature  of  such 
a  thing  is  not  capable.  They  ought  not  to  expect 
either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true. — BisJiop  Wilkins. 

This,  versed  in  death,  the  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  forproo/fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  189. 

Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  show  the 
agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs. — 
Locke. 

2.  Test;  trial;  experiment. 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born !  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  6S6. 
Samson, 

This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast, 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  race, 
And  now  some  publick  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast. 

Id.,  Samson  Agonistes,  1311. 
When  the  imagination  hath  contrived  the  frame 
of  such  an  instrument,  and  conceives  that  the  event 
must  infallibly  answer  its  hopes,  yet  then  does  it 
strangely  deceive  in  the  proof. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

Gave,  while  he  taught,  and  edified  the  more, 
Because  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson,  133. 
My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof. — Addison. 

Here  for  ever,  ever  must  I  stay, 
Sad  proof  how  well  a  lover  can  obey. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abclard. 
Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 
heart  be  put  to  proof, 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on 
the  roof.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

8.  Firm  temper ;  impenetrability ;  state  of 
being  wrought  and  hardened,  till  the  ex- 
pected strength  is  found  by  trial  to  be 
attained. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessing  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II.  i.  3. 
To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms, 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms  ; 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Dryden. 

Heaven  so  help  my  right  as  I  alone 
Will  come  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both 
unknown ; 
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With  arms  of  proof,  both  for  myself  and  thee, 
Chuse  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  ii.  131. 

4.  Armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  cer- 
tain trial. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him.  Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

5.  In  Printing.    Early  impression  of  a  sheet, 
submitted  to  the  author  for  revision. 

He  [Bayle]  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  same  un- 
interrupted habits  of  composition;  for  with  his 
dying  hand,  and  nearly  speechless,  he  sent  a  fresh 
proof  to  the  printer. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Characteristics  of  Bayle. 

'  I'll  wait  for  the  proof,  sir,'  said  the  boy,—'  the 
wondrous  boy,' — seating  himself  in  a  chair,  and 
tucking  up  his  youthful  legs,  with  the  most  consum- 
mate ease.  '  They're  a-going  to  press  early  this  week.' 
— Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  b.  i.  ch.iv. 

He  soon  sat  down,  drank  some  coffee,  then  seized 
pen  and  ink.   In  a  few  moments  he  had  dismissed 
the  proof,  and  he  flung  it  over  to  Singleton  and  the 
others.  It  was  part  of  that  afternoon's  speech. — Ibid. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

A  wise  man  might  talk  folly  like  this  by  his  own 
fireside;  but  that  any  human  being,  after  having 
made  such  a  joke,  should  write  it  down,  and  copy  it 
out,  and  transmit  it  to  the  printer,  and  correct  the 
proof-sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  is 
enough  to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  species. — Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Southey's  Col- 
loquies on  Society. 

A  proof-print  is  one  of  the  first  that  are  taken 
from  a  copper-plate.   It  is  generally  known  by  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  impression,  and  having 
no  inscription,  which  is  supposed  to  be  added  after- 
wards.  But  a  proof,  simply,  is  used  for  any  print 
wrought  off  from  a  copper-plate,  and  answers  to  a 
copy  [of  the  sheet]  of  a  book  wrought  off  at  the 
printing  press. — Granger. 
Proof-spirit.  Spirit  wherein  the  pure  alcohol 
is  beyond  a  certain  quantity :  (hence, '  above 
proof,'  '  below  proof). 
Proof,  adj. 

1.  Impenetrable;  able  to  resist. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 
fight 

With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. 

Sha/cespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

2.  "With  either  to  or  against  before  the  power 
to  be  resisted. 

Imagined  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  SSI. 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Id.,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  531. 

Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proof  against  desire ; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire. 

Dryden. 

Rich,  brave,  and  young,  [he]  past  expression  loved, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  removed. 

Id.,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  3S4. 
When  a  capuchin  thought  proof  against  bribes, 
had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a 
little  after. — Addison. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps,  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frost  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price ; 
Proof  to  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies, 
And  the  warm  dog-star's  hottest  rage  defies.  Id. 

The  god  of  day, 
To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 

Id. .Translation from  Ovid,  Story  of  Phaethon. 

Proofless,  adj.  Unproved;  wanting  evidence. 
Some  were  so  manifestly  weak  and. proofless,  that 
he  must  be  a  very  courteous  adversary  that  can 
grant  them. — Boyle. 
Prooflessiy.  adv.    In  a  proofless  manner; 
without  proof. 

Conceits,  which  the  schoolmen  and  others  have 
prooflessiy  fathered  upon  philosophy.— Considera- 
tions on  the  Reconciliation  of  Reason  and  Religion, 
p.  53  :  1675. 

The  maxim  'Locus  conservat  locatura,'  has  been 
prooflessiy  asserted,  and,  therefore,  unless  it  be  cau- 
tiously explained,  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to 
admit  it.— Boyle,  Free  Enquiry,  p.lS9.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prop.  v.  a. 

1.  Support  by  placing  something  under  or 
against. 

What  we  by  day 
Bop  overgrown,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  derides.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  209. 

2.  Support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Like  these  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place, 
Thou--h  no  iixt  bottom  prop>s  the  weighty  mass. 

Creech. 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky; 
As  Atlas  fix'd  each  hoary  pile  appears. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
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3.  Sustain ;  support. 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period, 
which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  proo 
myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left  me.— 
Pope. 

Prop.  s.  [Provincial  German,  proppe ; 
High  German,  pfropf]  Support;  stay; 
that  on  which  anything  rests. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop. — Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  t— Shakespear,  McrcJiant  of  Venice 
ii.  2. 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Ibid.  iv. 1. 

Some  plants  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind 
about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support 
themselves. — Bacon. 

That  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand, 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend, 
As  Meleager's  on  the  fatal  brand, 
The  body's  good  she  only  would  intend. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far. 

Milton,  Paradise  LoH,  ix.  132. 
The  current  of  his  victories  found  no  stop, 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest  prop 

Waller. 

'Twas  a  considerable  time  before  the  great  frag- 
ments that  fell  rested  in  a  firm  posture;  for  the 
props  and  stays,  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon  an- 
other, often  failed. — Burnet. 

The  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  burden'd  vines. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  565. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  find  out  any  real  and  linn 
foundation  for  A  ri  an  ism  to  rest  upon,  it  would 
never  have  been  left  to  stand  upon  artificial  props, 
or  to  subsist  by  subtlety  and  management. — Bishop 
Waterland. 

My  father  knew  the  weakness  of  this  prop  to  his 
hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  best  logician  could  show 
him — yet  so  strance  is  the  weakness  of  man  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  fell  in  his  way,  he  could  not  for  his 
life  but  make  use  of  it. — Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

'  What  is  this  agricultural  interest  that  professes 
to  be  the  prop  of  the  land?' — 'Professes!'  cried 
Squire  Rollick—'  it  is  the  prop  of  the  land.' — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons.  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

Propagable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  propa- 
gated. Rare. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  pecu- 
liar sred,  constitute  a  distinct  propagable  sort  of 
creatures. — Boyle. 
Propaganda,  s.    [Lat. :  the  ablative  singu- 
lar, feminine,  of  propagandas ;   the  full 
form  being  De  propaganda  Fide  =  For 
propagating  (the)  Faith.]    Name  of  a  so- 
ciety established  at  Rome,  a.d.  1G22,  for 
the  propagation,  or  diffusion,  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Derived  from  this  celebrated  society,  the  name 
propaganda  is  applied  in  modern  political  language 
as  a  term  of  reproach  to  secret  associations  for  the 
spread  of  opinions  and  principles  which  are  viewed 
by  most  governments  with  hormr  and  aversion. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Propagandism.  5.  System  of  proselytising 
(after  the  manner  of  the  Propaganda). 

The  Governor-General  rejoins  that  religious  pro- 
pagandism  would  most  certainly  rouse  the  resent- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  produce  an  explosion  of 
religious  passions  which  would  end  in  a  religious 
war. — Times  Newspaper,  May  19, 1868. 
Propagandist,  s.    One  who  belongs  to  the 
Propaganda ;  one  whose  activity  in  seek- 
ing for  adherents  to  his  own  doctrines 
resembles  such. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who,  in  India,  go 
under  the  name  of  Portuguese,  have  not  a  drop  of 
European  blood  in  their  veins.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  descendants  of  Hindus  of  the  lower  castes,  made 
converts  by  the  early  Portuguese  conquerors  in  In- 
dia, who  were  very  active  and  zealous  propagand is/s. 
At  baptism  these  converts  received  Portuguese 
names,  and  at  present  they  speak  a  patois  Portu- 
guese, and  this  is  all  that  is  Portuguese  about  them. 
— Crawfurd,  Transactions  of  the  Ethnological  So- 
ciety, On  the  Commixture  of  Races. 
Propagate,   v.  a.     [Lat.  'propagatus;  pass. 

part,  propago  ;  propagatio,  -o/n's.] 
1.  Continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  suc- 
cessive production. 
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It  is  an  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name; 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with  you? 

Otway,  The  Orphan,  i.  1. 
Prom  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound ; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dryden. 

2.  Extend ;  widen. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Feign'd  fortune  to  be  throned :  the  base  o*  the 
mount 

Is  rauk'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

3.  Carry  on  from  place  to  place  ;  promote. 

Who  are  those  that  truth  must  propagate 
Within  the  confines  of  my  father's  state? 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  propa- 
gate nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to 
the  test. — Locke. 

Because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long 
time.and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the 
longest,  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lasting 
nature;  and  therefore  may  be  propagated  along 
solid  fibres  of  uniform  dense  matter  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  impressions 
made  upon  all  tiie  organs  of  sense. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  Increase;  promote. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate-,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

5.  Generate. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.— Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

Propagate,  v.  n.    Have  offspring. 

No  need  that  thou 
Shonldst  propagate,  already  infinite, 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  419. 

Propagated,  part.  adj.   Continued  by  gene- 
ration ;  'increased. 

Soothed  with  his  future  fame, 
And  pleased  to  hear  his  propagated  name. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  519. 
All  that  I  eat.  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse!  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  72S. 

Propagating-,  rerbul  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

propagates ;  diffusion. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagating  of  religion  hy 
arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  —  Dr.  H. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Propagation,  s. 

J.  Continuance  or  diffusion  by  generation  or 
successive  production. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propaga- 
tion.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

There  are  other  secondary  ways  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  it,  as  lying  in  the  same  bed.—  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

There  is  not  in  all  nature  any  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, but  all  come  by  propagation,  wherein  chance 
hath  not  the  least  p'art. — Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  oftlie  Creation. 

Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive ; 
By  the  same  method  Paphian  myrtles  live ; 
But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  89. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes,  according  to  which 
the  propagation  of  the  vegetable  species  is  naturally 
secured,  viz.  'subdivision '  and  '  reproduction.'  In 
the  first  the  individual  plant  maybe  subdivided  into 
several  parts,  each  of  which  when  detached  from  the 
parent  stock  is  capable  of  existing  as  a  separate  in- 
dividual. A  familiar  example  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagation may  be  seen  in  the  common  strawl>erry. 
. .  .  Man  has  availed  himself  of  this  property,  to  ex- 
*eud  the  means  which  nature  has  provided  for  the 
propagation  of  the  speeies;  and  by  placing  cut- 
tings, slips,  and  buds  under  proper  treatment,  he 
forces  them  to  throw  out  roots :  or  he  grafts  them 
on  other  stems,  where  they  adhere  and  develop  as 
so  many  separate  and  independent  individuals. — 
Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive  and  Physiologi- 
cal Botany,  §  243. 

We  have  examples  of  the  simplest  kind  of  multi- 
plication in  the  lower  alga;, . . .  where  the  plants  are 
continually  undergoing  propagation  by  a  division 
of  the  constituent  cells. ...  In  the  fungi  many 
kinds  are  abundantly  propagated  by  conidia,  or 
simple  cells  detached  from  the  mycelium,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  vine  fungus,  &c. ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
fungi  generally  may  be  increased  by  artificial  di- 
vision of  the  tiia]lus,as  we  see  it  practised  in  propa- 
gating the  mushroom,  the  vinegar  plant,  &c. — Ilin- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  nf  Botany,  §  874. 

If  propagation  is  so  much  easier  in  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  highest  animals, ...  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  dog  and  wolf. . .  belong  ...  to  the 
same  species. —  Waitz,  Introduction  to  Anthropo- 
logy, translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i.  introd. 

This  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pam- 
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phlets.  He  deduces  them  from  the  short  writings 
published  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins;  various  little 
pieces  at  the  time  of  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  notices  a  certain  pamphlet  which  was 
pretended  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Jesus 
Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  aud  picked  up  by  the 
archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem. — 
I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Pamphlets. 

Infanticide  is  practised  as  extensively  and  as  le- 
gally in  England,  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges; 
a  circumstance  which  apparently  has  not  yet  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. — B.  Disraeli, 
Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

2.  Increase  ;  extension  ;  enlargement. 

Their  insatiable  avarice,  and  their  unhuman  and 
remorseless  cruelty,  shown  in  the  spoil  and  waste 
they  had  made  upon  all  nations  round  about  them 
for'the  propagation  of  their  empire,  which  they 
were  still  enlarging  as  their  desires,  and  their  de- 
sires as  hell. — South,  Sermons,  xL  39. 

Propagative.  adj.  Connected  with,  consti- 
tuted by,  propagation. 

Every  man  owes  more  of  his  being  to  Almighty 
God  than  to  his  natural  parents,  whose  very  propa- 
gative faculty  was  at  first  given  to  the  human  nature 
by  the  only  virtue,  efficacy,  and  energy  of  the  divine 
commission  and  institution. — Sir  M.  llale,  Origina- 
tion of  Mankind,  3D*.    (Ord  MS.) 

In  the  hepatica?  and  mosses  the  propagative  struc- 
tures do  not  yet  arrive  at  the  condition  of  buds,  al- 
though the  parent  plants  have  leafy  stems. — Hen- 
frey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  %  876. 
Propagator,  s. 

1.  One  who  continues  by  successive  produc- 
tion. 

2.  Spreader  ;  promoter. 

Socrates,  the  greatest  propagator  of  morality,  and 
a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  so  fa- 
mous for  this  talent,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
Droll. — Addison. 

Down  with  the  Court  Circular— that  engine  and 
propagator  of  snobbishness.  —  Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobs,  ch.  iv. 

Propassion.  s.  Preliminary,  previous  pas- 
sion or  suffering.  Rare. 

The  passions  of  Christ  are  by  divines  called  rather 
propassions,  than  passions  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  they  never  proceeded  beyond  their  due  measure. 
— Reynolds,  On  the  Passions,  39.    (Ord  MS.) 

Propel,  v.  a.  [Lat.  propello  ;  pello  =  I 
drive.]    Drive  forward. 

Avicen  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy  that  is 
propelled  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast. — Harvey. 

This  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble  and 
languid  to  propel  so  vast  and  ponderous  a  body 
with  that  prodigious  velocity. — Bentley,  Sermoyis. 

Some  authors  suppose  the  sap  to  be  propelled 
through  the  vascular  system,  whilst  others  consider 
it  to  rise  through  the  intercellular  passages,  and 
others  again  imagine  that  it  passes  from  cell  to  cell, 
through  the  elementary  membrane  of  which  they 
are  formed.  —  Henslow,  Principles  of  Descriptive 
and  Physiological  Botany,  §  164. 

Propeller,  s.    Screw  which  propels  the  ship 
in  the  modern  system  of  steam  navigation. 
Propend.  v.  n.  [Lat.  propendo  =  I  hang  for- 
wards.]   Incline  to  any  part ;  be  disposed 
in  favour  of  anything. 

My  sprightly  brethren  I  propend  to  you 
Iu  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

Propendency.  s.  [Lat.  p?oprndens,  -cutis, 
pres.  part,  of  propendeo,  from  pendeo  =  I 
hang.]  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire 
to  anything. 
Propendency.  s.  [Lat.  propendo  ;  frompendo 
=  I  weigh.]  Preconsideration  ;  prelimi- 
nary weighing  (in  the  mind). 

An  act  above  the  animal  actions  which  are  tran- 
sient, and  admit  not  that  attention  and  pro  pendency 
of  actions. — Sir  M.  Hales. 

Propense,  adj.  Inclined  ;  disposed  ;  prone  : 
(in  both  a  yood  and  bad  sense). 

Women  propense  and  inclinable  to  holiness,  be 
edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away  as 
captives. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before, 
To  waver,  or  fall  off,  or  join  with  idols. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  454. 
Propension.    s.     [Lat.  propensio,  -oms.] 
Propensity :  (this  latter  being  the  com- 
moner word). 
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Bodies,  that  of  themselves  have  no  propensions  to 
any  determinate  place,  do  nevertheless  move  con- 
stantly and  perpetually  one  way. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  Renins 
or  the  propensions  of  a  child. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  natural  propension,  and  the  inevitable  occa- 
sions of  complaint,  accidents  of  fortune.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Propensity,  s.    Inclination  or  disposition  to 
anything  good  or  bad;  propension. 

Let  there  be  but  propensity,  and  bent  of  will  to 
religion,  and  there  will  be  sedulity  and  indefatigable 
industry. — South,  Sermons. 

He  assists  us  with  a  measure  of  grace,  sufficient  to 
overbalance  the  corrupt  propensity  of  the  will. — 
Rogers. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 
pensity to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the 
fluids.— Arbuthnot. 

'  You  may  be  sure  of  that,  ma'am,'  said  Miss  Crab ; 
'once  the  propensity  gets  hold  of  a  man,  his  pen 
never  keeps  still  —  scribble  —  scribble — scribble.' — 
Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.  ch.iv. 

Proper,  adj.  [from  Lat-  proprius.'] 

1.  Peculiar;   not  belonging  to  more;  not 
common. 

As  for  the  virtues  that  belong  unto  moral  right- 
eousness and  honesty  of  life,  we  do  not  mention 
them,  because  they  are  not  proper  unto  christian 
men  as  they  are  christian,  but  do  concern  them  as 
they  arc  men.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  judgment, 
when  offer  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  as  proper  to 
one  thing,  which  reason  findeth  common  unto  many. 
Ibid. 

~So  sense  the  precious  joy  conceives, 

Which  in  her  private  contemplations  be ; 
For  then  the  ravish'd  spirit  the  senses  leaves. 

Hath  her  own  pow'rs,  and  proper  actions  free. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Dufresnoy's  rules,  concerning  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  are  almost  wholly  proper  to  painting,  and 
admit  not  any  comparison  with  poetry. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind, 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers 
intrinsical  and  proper  to  itself,  which  become  also 
objects  of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
k  n  o  w  1  edge. — Locke. 

They  professed  themselves  servants  of  Jehovah 
their  God,  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and 
proper  to  themselves. — Nelson. 

The  liquid,  whose  movement  is  described  and 
which  31.  Schultes  terms  the  '  latex,'  is  sometimes 
transparent  and  colourless,  but  in  many  cases  opaque 
and  either  milk-white,  yellow,  red,  orange,  or  brown. 
. . .  This  liquid  is  considered  to  be  the  proper  juice 
of  the  plant  secreted  from  the  crude  sap  in  the  in- 
tercellular passages,  and  consequently  analogous  to 
the  blood  of  animals,  as  was  long  since  suggested  by 
Grew,  who  further  likened  the  lymphatic  or  crude 
sap  to  their  chyle. — Henslow,  Principles  of  Descrip- 
tive and  Physiologicul  Botany,  §  200. 

The  more  remarkable  materials  found  in  the 
proper  juices  of  plants  arc  milks,  resins,  and  oils. — 
Ibid.,  §  203. 

And  hence  this  halo  hangs  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout, 

His  proper  chop  to  each.  Tennyson, 
Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue. 

The  proper  coat  [of  the  spleen]  consists  mainly, 
and  in  man  wholly,  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  the 
former  arranged  in  bands,  the  latter  in  an  irregular 
network. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii. 
p. 557. 

2.  One's  own:  (joined  with  any  of  the  pos- 
sessives,  as,  '  my  proper,'  1  their  proper*). 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  pnrper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.        Shakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Court  the  age 
With  somewhat  of  your  proper  ruse.  Waller. 

If  we  might  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions 
would  be  all  voted  axioms.  —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

>"ow  learn  the  diff  rence  at  your  proper  cost, 
Betwixt  true  valour  and  an  empty  boast. 

Dryden.  1'ranslation from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanla. 

3.  Natural ;  original. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  75. 

4.  Fit  ;  accommodated  ;  adapted ;  suitable ; 
qualified. 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  of  all  others  for  an 
epic  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a 
large  invention,  a  ripe  judgement,  and  a  strong 
memory,  has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal 
arts. — Dryden. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May." 

Id.,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  iii.  428. 

In  debility  from  great  loss  of  blood,  wine,  and  all 
aliment,  that  is  easily  assimilated  cr  turned  into 
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blood,  are  proper:  for  blood  is  required  to  make 
blood . — A  rbuthnot. 

5.  Not  figurative. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. — 
T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

6.  In  Grammar.  Applied  to  names  like  John, 
Smith,  John  Smith,  Caius,  Titins,  Milti- 
ades,  London,  denoting  individuals,  as 
opposed  to  man,  town  denoting  classes  : 
(these  latter  names  being  common). 

As  the  puritanic  coldness  wore  off,  the  people  were 
perpetually,  in  1650,  warmed  in  drinking  the  king's 
health  on  their  knees;  and  among  various  kinds  of 
'ranting  cavalierism,'  the  cavaliers  during  Crom- 
well's usurpation  usually  put  a  crumb  of  bread  into 
their  glass,  and  before  they  drank  it  off,  with  cautious 
ambiguity  exclaimed, '  God  send  this  "  crumb  well " 
down "1*  which  by  the  way  preserves  the  orthoepy  of 
that  extraordinary  man's  name,  and  may  be  added 
to  the  instances  adduced  in  our  present  volume  '  On 
the  orthography  of  proper  names.'  —  /.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  Drinking-Customs  in 
Enoland,  p.  2S7. 

Every  name  is  the  name  of  something,  real  or 
imaginary.  .  . .  Has  every  something,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, a  name?  There  are  more  than  a  million 
persons  in  London,  and  each  of  these  lias  one. 
There  are  more  than  ten  thousand  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  England,  and  each  of  these  has  one  also. 
There  are  more  than  fifty  raee-horses  at  New- 
market, no  one  of  which  is  without  its  name.  Of 
the  persons,  then,  in  London,  of  towns  and  villages 
in  England,  and  of  the  race-horses  at  Newmarket, 
every  individual  has  its  own  individual  designation  : 
John — Hammersmith— Eclipse,  &c.  .  .  .  The  million 
of  Johns,  Thomases,  Janes,  and  Marys,  that  occupy 
London  are  all  persons,  men,  women,  boys,  girls, 
children,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ten  thousand 
(and  more)  Hammersmiths,  Londons,  Newmarkets, 
&c,  are  all  places,  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  &c,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  fifty  Eclipses,  &c,  at  New- 
market are  all  horses,  mares,  &c,  as  the  case 
may  be. .  .  .  Names  are  either  individual  or  com- 
mon. An  individual  name  is  one  which  denotes 
a  single  object  and  no  more.  A  common  name  is 
one  which  denotes  a  whole  class  of  objects.  . .  .  Indi- 
vidual names,  therefore,  are  also  singular  names,  and 
there  are  many  good  writers  who  habitually  call 
them  so,  preferring  the  term  Singular  to  Individual. 
. .  .  Individual  names  are  also  proper  names,  and 
there  are  many  good  writers  who  habitually  call 
them  so— preferring  the  term  Proper  to  either  Sin- 
gular or  Individual. . . .  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  of  individual  names  being  appropriated,  or 
made  proper  to  certain  single  individual  objects  to 
which  they  are  exclusively  attached.  . .  .  Individual 
names  are  essentially  singular,  and  it  is  a  common, 
as  well  as  true  statement,  that  no  individual  name 
can  be  plural.  A  grammarian  would  say  that  no 
proper  name  can  be  plural.  How.  then,  can  we 
use  such  expressions  as  '  both  the  Bostons  are  im- 
portant sea-ports,'  or,  '  as  long  as  Maeesenases  abound 
Maros  will  be  plentiful '  ? 

'Sint  Maecaenafcs  non  deerunt,  Flacce.  Maxones.' 
.  .  .  The  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  is  a  different  town 
from  the  Boston  in  Massachusetts,  so  that  though 
the  same  combination  of  sounds  or  letters — the  same 
word — applies  to  both,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
same  name  is  so  applied.  The  same  name  is  one 
thing.  The  same  word  applied  to  different  objects 
is  another.  A  name  is  only  so  far  individual  as  it 
applies  to  some  individual  object.  The  two  Bostons, 
however,  are  different  individuals. .  .  .  The  case  of 
Maecaenas  and  Virgil  is  different.  Here  there  are 
but  two  individuals— one  Maecaeuas  and  one  Virgil. 
Maecaeuas,  however,  is  something  more  than  the 
particular  patron  of  Virgil.  He  is  the  sample,  type, 
or  representative  of  patrons  in  general.  Virgil,  in 
like  manner,  is  something  more  than  the  particular 
poet  patronised  by  Maecamas.  He  stands  for  poets 
in  general.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  line 
and  of  the  English  sentence  that  preceded  it  is 
this : — As  long  as  there  are  men  like  Maecaenas,  there 
will  also  be  men  like  Virgil.  But  a  man  like  M«- 
caenas  is  a  patron,  and  a  man  like  Virgil  a  poet. 
Hence — As  long  as  there  are  patrons  there  will  be 
poets  also. — Dr.  Jt.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Applica- 
tion to  Language,  §§  69-7-4. 

7.  In  Heraldry.  Any  object  represented  in 
its  natural  colour  is  said  to  be  proper. 

8.  In  Astronomy.  The  real  motion  of  the 
sun  and  stars  through  space,  as  opposed  to 
the  apparent  motion  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth. 

9.  Mere ;  pure. 

See  thyself,  devil ; 
Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 

I  roper,  adj.  [from  Fr.  propre.~]  Well- 
made  ;  good-looking  ;  personable. 

Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was  hid  three  months  of 
his  parents,  because  they  saw  he  was  a  proper  child. 
— Hebrews,  xi.  23. 
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This  Ludovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  3. 

At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
prnperest  man  in  Italy. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  v.  1. 

A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  execution. — 
Sir  R.  L'  Estrange. 

Properate.  v.  v.    Hasten  ;  hurry  on. 

And,  as  last  helps,  hurlethem  down'on  their  pates, 
Awhile  to  keep  off  death  which  properates. 

Vicars,  Translation  of  Virgil:  1632. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.J 
Properly,  adv.    In  a  proper  manner. 
What  dies  but  what  has  life 
And  sin  ?  the  body  properly  hath  neither.  * 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  700. 
The  miseries  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things. — Swift, 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  every  man, 
good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own. — Rogers. 
Properness.    s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Proper. 

1.  Quality  of  being  proper. 

To  the  woman  God  had  given  that  understanding 
to  be  capable  of  the  properness  of  his  speech. — 
Lord,  History  of  the  Banians,  p.  19  :  1630. 

The  Latins,  in  regard  of  the  jyroperness  of  the 
form,  name  it  a  triangle. — Heywood,  Hierarchy  of 
Angels,  p.  175. 

2.  Tallness. 
Property,  s. 

1.  Peculiar  quality. 

What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls  P  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

A  secondary  essential  mode,  is  any  attribute  of  a 
thing  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and  is 
called  ^property. —  Watts. 

There  are  two  modes  of  giving  to  the  name  of  a 
Kind  this  sort  of  significance.  The  best,  but  which 
unfortunately  is  seldom  practicable,  is  when  the 
word  can  be  made  to  indicate,  by  its  formation,  the 
very  properties  which  it  is  designed  to  connote.  The 
name  of  a  Kind  does  not,  of  course,  connote  all  the 
properties  of  the  Kind,  since  these  are  inexhaustible, 
but  such  of  them  as  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  ; 
such  as  are  sure  marks  of  all  the  rest.  Now,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  one  property,  or  even  any  two  or 
three  properties,  can  answer  this  purpose.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  common  daisy  from  all  other  species  of 
plants  would  require  the  specification  of  many 
characters. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  §  5. 

2.  Quality;  disposition. 

"lis  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  assent ; 
and  sure  the  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  has  no 
great  property  that  way ;  silence  it  may,  but  con- 
vince it  cannot.  —  l)r.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight 
in  reviewing  his  own  villanies  in  others.  —  South, 
Sermons. 

3.  Right  of  possession. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
inheritance  of  ruling  over  men.  and  property  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were  to 
descend  by  the  same  rules. —  Locke. 

Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a  man 
has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even  destroy  the  thing 
that  he  has  property  in. — Id. 

4.  Possession  held  in  one's  own  right. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd  . .  . 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Auguslalis,  197. 
j.  Thing  possessed. 

[He]  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 
where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  propi  rty  is  so  well 
secured. — Sivift. 

And  as  for  shareholders,  my  dear  Caxton,  I  was 
once  teased  into  being  a  shareholder  in  a  canal  that 
ran  through  my  property,  and  ultimately  ran  elf 
with  30,0002.  of  it!  —  Lord  Lytton,  The  Caxlons, 
pt.  xi.  eh.  i, 

6.  Nearness;  right. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Hold  thee.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

7.  Some  article  required  in  a  play  for  the 
actors ;  something  appropriate  to  the  cha- 
racter played. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.  —  Shakespear,  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream, 
i.  2. 

1  he  purple  garments  raise  the  lawyer's  fees, 
And  sell  him  dearer  to  the  tool  tint  buys; 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties. 

C.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vii.  181. 
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Begin  then  to  con  our  part,  when  wo  arc  ready  to 
be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  death  is  now  pulling  off 
our  properties .'— Archbishop  Sancroft,  Sermons, 
p.  101. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
partisans  often  complained  that  he  could  never 
obtain  admittance  to  Lord  Chatham's  room  till 
everything  was  ready  for  the  representation,  till  the 
dresses  and  properties  were  all  correctly  disposed, 
till  the  light  was  thrown  with  Rembrandt-like  effect 
on  the  head  of  the  illustrious  performer,  till  the 
flannels  had  been  arranged  with  the  air  of  a  Grecian 
drapery,  and  the  crutch  placed  as  gracefully  as  that 
of  Bel  isnrius  or  Lear. — Jlacauloy,  Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Lord  Squib  proposed  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  whicl 
he  had  ordered  to  be  lit  up.  .  .  .  They  were  exces- 
sively amused  with  the  properties  ;  and  Lord  Squib 
proposed  they  should  dress  themselves.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  in  costume.  A  crowd  of 
queens  and  chambermaids,  Jews  and  chimney- 
sweeps, lawyers  and  Charleys,  Spanish  Hons  and 
Irish  olficers.  rushed  upon  the  stage.— B.  Disraeli, 
The  Young  Duke,  b.  iii.  ch.  xviii. 
Used  adjectivally. 

Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  in 
that  time,  who  furnished  implements  for  the  actors. 
— Pope. 

8.  Property  for  propriety.  Anything  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  Hare. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. — 
Camden. 

Property,  v.  a. 

1.  Invest  with  qualities.  Rare. 

His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Seize  or  retain  as  something  owned,  or  in 
which  one  has  a  right ;  appropriate  ;  hold : 
(this  word  is  not  now  used  in  either  mean- 
ing), liare. 

His  large  fortune 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts. 

Shakespear,  Thnon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
They  have  here  propertied  me,  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 
—Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2. 

I  am  too  high  born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  controul.  /(/.,  King  John,  v.  2. 
Prophecy,  s.   [Gr.  -po-;,n-ia.~]  Declaration 
of  something  to  come  ;  prediction. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  1, 
Poets  may  boast 
Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain; 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  propliecy.  Waller. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

The  prophecy  in  view; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 
The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies,  The  Vision 
of  Belshazzar. 
If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine, 

Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain.  Tennyson,  To  . 

Propbesier.  s.    One  who  prophesies. 

He  has  deceived  me  like  a  double-meaning  pro- 
pbesier.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  IV.  3. 

Prophesy,  v.  a. 

1.  Predict;  foretell;  prognosticate. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil. — 1  Kings,  xxii.  8. 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy,  against  this  city, 
and  against  this  house,  all  the  words  that  ye  have 
heard. — Jeremiah,  xxvi.  12. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearfull'st  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 

Shakespear,  Ricliard  III.  iii.  i. 
For  thee  no  sitting,  or  not  long, 
On  David's  throne,  be  prophesied  what  will. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  107. 
Where  will  this  end  !    In  the  abyss,  one  may  pro- 
phesy, whither  all  delusions  are,  at  all  moments, 
travelling;  where  this  delusion  has  now  arrived. — 
Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  vi.  ch.  iii. 

For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

2.  Foreshow. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.        Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
Prophesy.  V.  71. 

I .  Utter  predictions. 

Strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Received  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhymes, 
Mix'd  w  ith  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see. 
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With  of. 

Many  wept,  with  tears 
Of  joy  and  awe,  and  winged  thoughts  did  range. 
And  half-extinguished  words,  which  prophesied  of 
change.  Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  ix.  0. 

2.  Preach. 

Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy  son  of  man. — 
Ezekiel,  xxxvii.  9. 

Prophesying-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  one  who 

prophesies. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they  pros- 
pered through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai. — Ezra, 
vi.  14. 

A  matter  very  much  connected  with  the  present 
subject  will  illustrate  the  different  schemes  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  pursued  by  the  two  parties  that 
divided  Elizabeth's  council.  The  clergy  in  several 
dioceses  set  up,  with  encouragement  from  their 
superiors,  a  certain  religious  exercise,  called  pro- 
phesyings.  They  met  at  appointed  times  to  expound 
and  discuss  together  particular  texts  of  Scripture, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  appointed  by 
the  bishop,  who  finished  by  repeating  the  substance 
of  their  debate,  with  his  own  determination  upon 
it.  These  discussions  were  in  public,  and  it  was 
contended  that  this  sifting  of  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  and  habitual  argumentation  would  both  tend 
to  edify  the  people,  very  little  acquainted  as  yet 
with  their  religion,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the 
deficiencies  of  learning  among  the  pastors  them- 
selves. These  deficiencies  were  indeed  glaring, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prophesyings  might 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
exclude  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. .  .  .  This 
seems  to  have  checked  the  councillors,  for  we  find 
that  the  prophesyings  were  now  put  down. .  . .  The 
queen  would  hear  of  no  middle  course,  and  insisted 
both  that  the prophesyings  should  be  discontinued 
and  that  fewer  licences  for  preaching  should  be 
granted. — Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, I'rophesyings,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

Prophet,  s. 

1.  One  who  tells  future  events;  predictor; 
foreteller. 

Every  flower 
Did  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  foresaw, 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 
Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. — Id.,  King  Lear, 
V.  S. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings!  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope  !      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  375. 

He  loved  so  fast, 
As  if  lie  fear'd  each  day  would  be  her  last ; 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate, 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state. 

Dry  den,  Eleanor  a,  185. 
God.  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
make the  man. — Locke. 

2.  One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  by 
God  to  display  futurity. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.  i.  3. 

It  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the  sacred 
and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  as  upon  her  main  and  prime  foundation. — 
—  White. 

But,  setting  aside  their  Divine  commission,  the 
prophets  were  the  great  constitutional  patriots  of 
the  Jewish  state ;  the  champions  of  virtue,  liberty, 
justice,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  civil  and 
religious  law;  agamct  the  iniquities  cf  the  kings  and 
of  the  people.' — Milman,  History  of  the  Jens,  b.  viii. 

The  Greek  word  Trpo^n7^  denoted  strictly  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  and  especially  one  who  speaks 
for  a  god  and  interprets  his  will  to  men.  ...  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  is  used  commonly  by 
St.  Paul  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  signify  . 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  a  preacher. ...  hi  the  ■ 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  persons  who  declared  the  will 
of  god  are  called  at  first  seers,  and  afterwards  nabi, 
or  prophets,  who  spoke  as  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  ...  A  further  meaning  of  the  word  was  that  of 
prediction  or  the  foretelling  of  future  events.  . .  . 
The  great  Hebrew  prophets  were,  pre-eminently,  ; 
fearless  spiritual  teachers,  who  appeared  among 
their  countrymen  to  declare  the  Divine  Will  at  all 
costs  and  at  every  sacrifice,  and  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  law  which  godless  rulers  and  a  super-  . 
stitious  people  were  tempted  to  ignore  or  to  defy. —  1 
Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 
Prophetess,  s.    Female  prophet. 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow,  , 
[Then]  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

That  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God  so  in 
singing  to  answer,  the  practice  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, when  she  answered  the  men  in  her  song, 
will  approve. — Peacham. 

If  my  love  but  once  were  crown'd, 
Pair  prophetess,  my  grief  would  cease.  Prior. 

Yet,  again,  my  spell  obey, 
Prophetess,  arise  and  say 
Who  the  avenger  of  his  guilt. 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt  ? 
No  boiling  maid  of  skill  divine 
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Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good, 
But  mother  of  the  giant  brood. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 
Prophetlike.  adj.    Like  a  prophet. 

Then  prophetlike 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  race  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
Prophetic,  adj.     Foreseeing  or  foretelling 
events. 

Say,  why 

Upon  this  blasted  heath  you'  stop  our  way, 
With  such  prophctick  greeting. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic/c  strain. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  173. 
Some  famous  prophetick  pictures  represent  the 
fate  of  England  by  a  mole,  a  creature  blind  and 
busy,  smooth  and  deceitful,  continually  working 
under  ground,  but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned 
in  the  surface. — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impression  on 
these  Pagan  converts  than  the  predictions  relating 
to  our  Saviour  in  those  old  prophetick  writings  de- 
posited among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
Christianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  ex- 
tant many  ages  before  his  appearance. — Addison. 

Honorius,  in  gratitude  for  past  services,  and  in 
prophetic  dread  of  the  rising  power  of  tho  Hohen- 
staufen,  hastened  to  recognise  tho  emperor. — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  iv. 

With  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

The  more  1  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic/c  of  th'  event. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Odd,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone. 

Prophetical,  adj.  Prophetic. 

The  counsel  of  a  wise  and  then  prophetical  friend 
was  forgotten. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

Some  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams.  — 
Bacon. 

Prophetically,  ado.  In  a  prophetic  man- 
ner ;  with  knowledge  of  futurity ;  in  man- 
ner of  a  prophecy. 

He  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cud- 
gelling, that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing.— Shake- 
spear, Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  .'J. 

This  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  part 
of  it  historically  true  at  the  compiling  of  these  arti- 
cles, and  part  of  it  prophetical! y  true  then,  and  ful- 
filled afterward,  was  a  most  effectual  argument  to 
give  authority  to  this  faith.— Hammond. 
She  sighed,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke. 

Dryden. 

Prophetize.  v.  n.    Give  predictions.  Rare. 

Prophetizing;.  part.  adj.    Predictive.  Hare. 
Nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send 
By  prophetizing  dreams. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Prophylactic,  adj.     Preventive  ;  preserva- 
tive. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  prophylaciick,  or  the 
art  of  preserving  health  ;  and  therapeutick,  or  the 
art  of  restoring  health. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Prophylactic,  s.  Preventive  ;  preservative. 
What  remains  here  is  to  point  out,  if  possible, 
some  simple,  easy,  and  rational  method  of  putting 
the  human  body,  where  the  disease  in  question  pre- 
vails, into  such  a  state  as  shall  probably  guard  it 
against  catching  the  deadly  poison.  That  such  a 
prophylactic  may  be  found  in  the  muriatic  acid,  or 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  sea-salt,  I  am  induced  to 
believe. — Sir  W.  Pordyce,  On  the  Muriatic  Acid, 
p.  6. 

Prophylactical.  adj.  Prophylactic. 

This  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  should  rather  be 
prophylactical,  for  prevention  of  the  disease,  than 
therapeutical  for  the  cure  of  it. — Chilmead,  Trans- 
lation of  Ferrand's  Essay  on  Love  Melancholy, 
p.  336 :  iG40. 

Prophylaxis,   s.     [Gr.,  from  fvXanmo  =  I 
watch,  guard.]    In  Medicine.  Application 
of  measures  preventive  of  disease. 
Propice.  adj.    ?  Persuasive.  Hare. 

Undoubtedly,  very  eloquence  is  in  every  tonge 
where  any  matter  or  acte  done  or  to  be  done  is  ex- 
prest  in  wordes, clere,  propese,  ornate  and  comely. — 
Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  b.i.  ch.  xiii.  (Rich.) 

Propitiation,  s.  [Lat.  propinatio."]  Act  of 
delivering  a  cup,  after  having  drunk  part 
of  its  contents,  to  another  person  ;  act  of 
pledging. 

This  prnpination  was  carried  about  towards  the 
right  hand,  where  the  superior  quality  of  some  of 
the  guests  did  not  oblige  them  to  alter  that  method. 
— Archbishop  Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  iv. 
ch.  xx. 

Propine.  v.  a.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  irpb  +  irivia 
=  I  drink.] 
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1.  Offer  in  kindness,  as  when  we  drink  to 
anyone,  and  present  the  cup  to  him,  to 
drink  after  us. 

It  [the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ]  pmp! ties  to  us 
the  noblest,  the  highest,  the  bravest  pleasures  of  the 
world.— Jeremy  Taylor.  Moral  Demonstration  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  1UG0. 

2.  Expose. 

Unless  we  would  propine  both  ourselves,  and  our 
cause,  unto  open  and  just  derision.  —  Fotherby, 
Atheomastix,  p.  11 :  1G22. 

Propinque.  adj.    [Lat.  propinquus.]  Near. 
lture. 

And  the  matter  of  meteors,  as  it  is  remote,  is  from 
the  elements;  but  as  it  is  propinque  or  near,  itcon- 
sisteth  of  exhalations.  —  Swan,  Speculum  Muiidi. 
p.  81.   (Ord  MS.) 

Propinquity,  s.     [Lat.  propinquitas.~] 

1.  Nearness;  proximity;  neighbourhood. 

They  draw  the  retina  nearer  to  the  crystalline 
humour,  and  by  their  relaxation  suffer  it  to  return 
to  its  natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  object,  in  respect  of  distance  or  propinquity. — 
Ray,  On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Nearness  of  time. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolations,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration  than  those  soon  decaying  fruits  of 
summer. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Kindred  ;  nearness  of  blood. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

Propitiahle.  adj.     Capable  of  being  made 
propitious. 

Propitiate,  v.  a.    Induce  to  favour:  gain; 
conciliate  ;  make  propitious. 
You,  her  priest,  declare 
What  offerings  may  propitiate  the  fair, 
Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  that  ne'er  decay, 
Or  polish'd  lines  which  longer  last  than  they. 

Waller. 

They  believe  the  affairs  of  human  life  to  lie  ma- 
naged by  certain  spirits  under  him,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  by  certain  rites.  —  Bishop 
Stillingfieet. 

Vengeance  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast, 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  offended  ghost. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  515. 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  191 
Propitiate,  v.  n.    Make  atonement. 

The  sorrows  of  our  Lord  were  propitiating  for 
the  sins  of  Eden. — Young,  Sermons,  ii.  2U7  :  171)3. 

Propitiation,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  propitious. 

2.  Atonement  ;  offering  by  which  propitious- 
ness  is  obtained. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. — 
1  John,  ii.  2. 

Propitiator,  s.    One  who  propitiates. 
Propitiatory,  adj.     Having  the  power  to 
make  propitious. 

I  have  playnly  enough  set  furth  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour. — Archbishop  Oranmer,  De- 
fence of  the  Sacrament,  tel.  112  :  15511. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
virtues,  when  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  for 
their  honour ? — Bishop  Stillingfieet. 

So,  composing  his  lips  from  their  propitiatory 
smile,  he  resumed. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ix. 
ch.  xvii. 

Propitiatory,  s.     Mercy-seat;  covering  of 
the  ark  in  the  temple  of  the  Jews. 

Golden  vessels  of  charity,  placed  within  the  out- 
ward vail  of  the  temple,  and  looking  continually 
towards  the  propitiatory.—  W.  Mountague,  Devout 
Essays,  pt.i.  p.  3it0:  lt>  18. 

He  [the  Messias]  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant; 
the  only  propitiatory  by  his  blood. — Bishop  Pear- 
son, Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

Propitious,  adj.   [Lat.  j)ropitius.~\  Favour- 
able ;  kind. 

To  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 
And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 
1  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name.  Spenser. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee, 
My  Maker,  he  propitious  while  1  speak  ! 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  379. 
Indulgent  god !  propitious  power  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  relieve,  unwilling  to  destroy. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  88. 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows.  Addison,  Calo. 
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For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitious  heav'n,  and  every  power  adored, 
But  chiefly  Love. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  11. 
Propitiously,  adv.    In  a,  propitious  man- 
ner ;  favourably  ;  kindly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites. 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  lights. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

Propitiousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Propitious;  favourableness;  kindness. 

All  these  joined  with  the  propitiousness  of  cli- 
mate to  that  sort  of  tree,  and  the  length  of  age  it 
shall  stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

Proplasm.  s.  [Gr.  TrXair/ia.]  Mould  ;  ma- 
trix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasms  or  moulds  to 
the  matter  which  so  tilled  them,  limited  and  deter- 
mined its  dimensions  and  figure.— Woodward,  Es- 
say towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

Propolis.  ,f.  [Lat  ;  Gr.  trpoiroXiq;  jro\ic  = 
city.]  Glutinous  substance,  with  which 
bees  close  the  holes  and  crannies  of  their 
hives. 

Proponent,  s.  [Lat.  proponens,  -cutis,  pres. 
part,  of  propono  =  I  propose ;  pono  =  I 
place.]  One  who  makes  a  proposal,  or 
lays  down  a  position. 

For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.  Dryden. 

Proportion,  s.    [Fr.  ;  Lat.  proportion 
I.  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  notion  resulting  from  comparing 
two  ratios,  and  finding  them  similar. 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  determine  by  lessening  the 
territory, and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
what  proportion  is  requisite  to  the  peopling  of  a 
region  in  such  a  manner  that  the  land  shall  be  nei- 
ther too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedeth.  nor  ca- 
pable of  a  greater  multitude. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

By  proportion  to  these  rules,  we  may  judge  of  the 
obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injurious  per- 
sons.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Things  of  moment, 
Well  nigh  equivalent  and  neighbouring  value 
By  lot  are  parted  ;  but  high  heav'n,  thy  share, 
In  equal  balance  weigh'd  'gainst  earth  and  hell, 
Flings  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  shuns  proportion. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

The  definition  of  proportion  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  among  writers  on  the  elements 
of  geometry.  Euclid's  celebrated  definition  in  the 
fifth  book,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  its  in- 
genuity and  exactness,  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  too  complicated  and  refined  to  be  understood 
by  beginners  ;  and  accordingly  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  for  it  one  more  intelligible; 
but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  term 
'ratio'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  incommensu- 
rable quantities,  none  of  these  attempts  can  be  said 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful.  This  imperfec- 
tion, however,  must  be  understood  as  belonging 
merely  to  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of  the  defini- 
tion, for  many  of  the  treatises  which  iiave  been 
composed  with  the  view  of  superseding  Euclid's 
have  all  the  simplicity  and  elegance  which  can  be 
desired.  Proportion  consists  of,  at  least,  four 
terms;  of  these  the  two  which  constitute  the  ante- 
cedents, as  well  as  the  two  which  form  the  conse- 
quents of  the  equal  ratios,  are  said  to  be  Homologous 
Terms.  When,  in  a  proportion,  the  antecedent  of 
one  ratio  is  equal  to  the  consequent  of  the  other,  the 
three  unequal  magnitudes  are  said  to  be  Continual 
proportionals  ;  in  other  cases  the  proportion  is  said 
to  be  Discrete.  Two  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are 
said  to  be  directly  proportional  to  two  other  quan- 
tities like  eacli  other  and  respectively  related  to  the 
first,  when  in  equal  ratios  the  two  related  quantities 
are  either  both  antecedents  or  both  consequents. 
When  the  quantity  related  to  the  antecedent  of  one 
ratio,  however,  is  the  consequent  of  the  other,  the 
proportion  is  said  to  be  inverse,  and  two  of  the 
magnitudes  are  said  to  be  inversely  or  reciprocally 
proportional  to  their  respectively  related  magni- 
tudes.— Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
•2.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quantity  ; 
equal  degree. 

Greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have,  though  every  little  trouble  sets  us 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it. — Locke. 

He  must  be  little  skilled  in  the  world  who  thinks 
that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shall  hold  propor- 
tion only  to  their  knowledge. — Id. 

Several  nations  arc  recovered  out  of  their  ignor- 
ance, in  proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less 
with  those  of  the  reformed  churches.  —  Addison, 
Travels  in  Italy. 

Ill  proportion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  terrors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish. —  Taller. 
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3.  Harmonic  degree. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  561. 

4.  Symmetry  ;  adaptation  of  one  to  another. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfectcth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto :  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects,  are  opposite. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

It  must  bo  mutual  in  proportion  due 
Given  and  received. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  3S5. 
No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the  strength, 
proportion,  and  knitting  of  his  limbs  to  the  Her- 
cules of  Farnese. — Dryden. 

The  proportions  are  so  well  observed,  that  no- 
thing appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes 
itself  above  the  rest. — Addison. 

Harmony,  with  ev'ry  grace, 
Plays  in  the  fair  proportions  of  her  face. 

Mrs.  Carter. 

5.  Form ;  size. 

All  things  received,  do  such  proportion  take, 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  are  received ; 
So  little  glasses  little  faces  make, 
And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weaved. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and.  above  the  rest, 
Dominion  in  his  head  and  breast. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 

Proportion,  v.  a. 

1.  Adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportion'd  to  each  kind. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  478. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion  our 
grief  to  the  real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our 
fancies  set  upon  it. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Form  symmetrically. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses;  yet  all  to- 
gether seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony  that 
Cupid  delights  in. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Proportionable,  adj.    Adjusted  by  compa- 
rative relation  ;  such  as  is  fit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous,  because  he 
offers  us  an  assistance  proportionable  to  the  dilli- 
culty. — A  rchbishop  Tillotson. 

It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
trumpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  instruments. — Addison. 
Proportionableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Proportion. 

The  ground  of  all  pleasure  is  agreement  and  pro- 
portionableness of  the  temper  and  constitution  of 
any  thing. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  479. 
Proportionately,  adv.    In  a  proportionable 
manner  ;  according  to  proportion  ;  accord- 
ing to  comparative  relation. 

By  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  pro- 
portionable the  Maker  of  them  is  seen. —  JVisdom  of 
Solomon,  xiii.  5. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  proportionably  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on  one 
side  or  the  other. — Locke. 

The  parts  of  a  great  thing  are  great,  and  there  are 
proportionably  large  estates  in  a  large  country. — 
Arbulhntit. 

Though  religion  be  more  eminently  necessary  to 
those  in  stations  of  authority,  yet  these  qualities  are 
proportionably  conducive  to  publick  happiness  in 
every  inferior  relation. — Rogers. 
Proportional,  adj.    Having  a  settled  com- 
parative relation;  having  a  certain  degree 
of  any  quality  compared  with  something 
else. 

The  serpent  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  932. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 
the  first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second, 
as  often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained  by 
the  fourth. — Cocker. 

If  light  be  swifter  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to  reflect 
and  refract  light  are  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  densities  of  the  same  bodies. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Hence  the  second  kind  of  conquest,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  the  conquerors  were  contented  to 
share  the  conquered  eountry,  usually  according  to 
a  strictly  defined  proportional  division  with  its 
previous  occupants.  —  Craik,  History  of  English 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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Proportionality,  s.  Quality  of  being  pro- 
portional. 

All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equality 
or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impression 
made. — Grew. 

Proportionally,  adv.  In  a  proportional 
manner  ;  in  a  stated  degree. 

If  these  circles,  whilst  their  centres  keep  their 
distances  and  positions,  could  be  made  less  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  by 
consequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays, 
would  be  proportionally  diminished.  —  Sir  I. 
Newton. 

Proportionate,  adj.  Adjusted  to  something 
else,  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  compa- 
rative relation. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means 
is  adequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  pro- 
portionate.— Grew. 

The  use  of  spectacles,  by  an  adequate  connection 
of  truths,  gave  men  occasion  to  think  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes;  but  the  invention  of  bin  ning 
glasses  depended  on  a. proportionate;  for  that  figure, 
which  contracts  the  species  of  any  body,  that  is,  the 
rays  by  which  it  is  seen,  will,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, contract  the  heat  wherewith  the  rays  are  ac- 
companied.— Id. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no  abso- 
lute power  to  use  a  criminal  according  to  the  passion 
or  heats  of  his  own  will ;  but  only  to  retribute  to 
him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  is  propor- 
tionate to  his  transgression. — Locke. 

Proportionate,  v.  a.  Adjust  according  to 
settled  rates  to  something  else. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.— Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

Since  every  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravi- 
tation toward  all  others,  proportionated  by  matter 
and  distance,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  outward 
atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend  inwards, 
and  descend  from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle 
of  the  whole  space. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Proportionately,  adv.  In  a  proportionate 
manner;  in  a  manner  adjusted  to  somet  lung 
else,  according  to  a  certain  rate  or  compa- 
rative relation. 

To  this  internal  perfection  is  added  a.  proportion- 
ately happy  condition. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  art.  xii. 
Proportionateness.  v.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Proportionate;   state  of  being  by 
comparison  adjusted. 

By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  proportionateness  of 
these  objective  impressions  upon  their  respective 
faculties,  accommodated  to  their  reception,  the  sen- 
sible nature  hath  so  much  of  perception  as  is  neces- 
sary for  its  sensible  being.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Proportionless.  adj.  Wanting  proportion 
or  symmetry. 

A  proportionless  feature  without  favour. — Com- 
mentary on  Chaucer,  p.  173  :  1605. 
Proposal,  s. 

1.  Scheme  or  design  propounded  to  consider- 
ation or  acceptance. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  618. 
The  work  you  mention  will  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself,  when  your  name  appears  with  the  pro- 
posals.— Addison,  Letter  to  Pope. 
•2.  Offer  to  the  mind. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse 
it. — South,  Sermons. 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
upon  the  first  proposal. — Bishop  Atlerbury. 

He  conjectured  at  once  that  the  idea  of  such  pro- 
posals had  never  crossed  her  mind.— Lord  Lytton, 
My  Novel,  b.  ix.  ch.  viii. 

Propose,  v.  a.  [Fr.  proposer ;  Lat.  propo- 
situs ;  pass.  part,  of  propono  ;  propositio, 
-onis.~\    Offer  to  the  consideration. 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  proposed, 
Benevolent  and  facile  t  hus  replied. 

3Iilton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  64 
My  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those,  who  have 
chiefly  proposed  to  themselves  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours. —  Tatler. 

In  learning  anything,  there  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and  that 
being  understood,  proceed  then  to  the  next  adjoin- 
ing part. —  Watts. 

Propose,  v.  ?i.    Converse.  Hare. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour, 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
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Propose,  s.    Talk  ;  discourse.  Hare. 
There  will  she  hide  her, 
To  listen  our  propose. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.l. 

Proposer,  s.  One  who  proposes,  or  offers 
anything  to  consideration. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  made 
ont  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  God. — Locke. 

He  provided  a  statute,  that  whoever  proposed  any 
alteration  to  be  made,  should  do  it  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck ;  if  the  matter  proposed  were  generally  ap- 
proved, then  it  should  pass  into  a  law;  if  it  went  in 
the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immediately  hanged. 
— Swift. 

Proposition,  s.  [Lat.  propositio,  -onis  = 
lajing  of  anything  before  any  one  ;  object 
so  laid,  especially  when  it  is  a  matter  for 
criticism,  or  argument  ;  i.  c.  a  mental 
rather  than  a  material  one.] 

1 .  Proposal ;  offer  of  terms. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deli- 
very of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defenee,  are  usually  granted.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

2.  In  Grammar.  Sentence,  or  part  of  one, 
consisting  of  a  subject,  a  predicate,  and  a 
copula,  the  last  either  conveying  or  sug- 
gesting a  connection,  or  non-connection, 
between  the  two  first;  as  'A  is  B  ;'  'A  is 
not  B;'  'Is  A  B  ?'  'Let  A  be  B.' 

It  is  evident  that  propositions  of  this 
kind  include  both  questions  and  commands, 
neither  of  which  is  recognised  in  the  logical 
proposition.  Some  remarks  upon  this  dif- 
ference may  be  found  in  the  Editor's  Pre- 
face (p.  cv),  and  others  may  be  collected 
from  the  extract.  That  the  grammatical 
proposition  is  more  general  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  logical  one  is  clear. 
To  place,  however,  questions  and  com- 
mands in  the  same  class  with  statements, 
assertions,  affirmations,  or  negations,  re- 
quires that  the  essential  characteristic  lie 
in  the  simple  presence  of  the  terms  and 
copula  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the 
matter  which  they  convey.  For  further 
remarks  see  under  3  and  4. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  pro- 
position, let  us  suppose  that  two  persons  are  talking 
together.  They  talk  about  something.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  talk  about  Bread.  Bread  being  the 
something  concerning  which  they  talk,  what  is  it 
that  they  say  about  it  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  they 
say  that  "it  is"  Dear.  Then  they  make  the  statement, 
declaration,  or  assertion,  that  Bread  is  Bear,  and 
this  statement,  declaration,  or  assertion,  is,  in  the 
language  of  logicians  and  grammarians,  a  proposi- 
tion. . . .  There  must  be  Two  Somethings — the  Some- 
thing we  speak  about,  and  the  Something  we  say 
concerning  it.  .  . .  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ask 
whether  these  same  parts,  members,  or  elements  of 
a  proposition  are  More  than  two.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  frame  an  intelligible  sentence  out  of 
the  Two  elements  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  Alone.  Indeed,  children  do 
so  very  often.  The  child  says  Sun  bright,  or  Fire 
burn,  and  is  understood.  ...  It  is  not,  however,  the 
business  of  the  men  and  women  who  use  language 
to  make  propositions  that  are  simply  intelligible,  or 
capable  of  being  understood.  It  is  their  business  to 
make  propositions  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
And  to  do  this,  they  must  use  something  more  than 
the  words  expressive  of  our  two  somethings. .  .  . 
There  is,  then,  a  third  part,  member,  or  element, 
generally  found  in  most  propositions,  and  without 
which  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  many  jiropositions 
cannot  be  constructed.  This  expresses,  over  and 
above  the  Two  Somethings  already  mentioned,  an 
intervening  link  between  them. ...  All  statements, 
assertions,  or  declarations,  are  propositions.  Is  the 
converse  of  this  true?  Are  all  propositions  state- 
ments, assertions,  or  declarations?  . .  .  Let  us  now, 
however,  instead  of  saying  1  Bread  is  dear,'  say, '  Is 
bread  dear? '  Boes  this  latter  combination  of  words 
constitute  a proposition  f  It  certainly  has  some  of 
the  elements  of  one,  and  those  very  important  ones. 
It  contains  the  two  words  significant  of  the  two 
Somethings— Bread,  Bear.  It  contains  the  word 
which  connects  them — Is.  It  contains  all  this,  and 
it  contains  nothing  beside.  A  chemist  would  say 
that  a  sentence  like  the  one  in  question,  gave  us  the 
same  elements  as  the  other,  with  a  different  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  assertion,  no  state- 
ment, no  declaration  ;  none,  at  least,  of  a  direct  and 
straightforward  kind.  Instead  of  this,  there  is  a 
Question. ...  At  the  first  view,  few  things  can  be 
more  unlike  each  other  than  an  assertion  and  a 
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command ;  indeed,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the 
propositional  character  of  commands  is  less  clear 
than  that  of  questions.  Words  like  Walk,  Stand, 
&c,  convey  neither  an  affirmation  nor  a  denial,  as  a 
matter  of  direct  assertion.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
essentially  affirmative,  and,  by  attaching  to  them 
the  word  Not,  can  be  made  negative:  Walk  not, 
Stand  not,  Fear  not,  Eat  not,  Brink  not,  Bo  not. 
Again — Walk=thou  be  walking.  Stand  =  thou  be 
standing.  Bat  =  thou  be  eating,  &c.  And  what  is 
Thou  but  a  subject,  J5e  but  a  copula,  and  Walking 
but  a  predicate !  ...  A  proposition  that  conveys  an 
assertion,  statement,  or  declaration,  is  called  a  De- 
claratory proposition.  It  may  also  be  called  an  As- 
sertions! one.  A  proposition  by  which  we  ask  a 
question  is  called  an  Interrogative  proposition.  A 
proposition  that  conveys  a  command  is  called  an 
Imperative  proposition.  The  grammarian  recog- 
nizes all  these  three  varieties  as  propositions.  The 
logician  recognizes  the  first  only.  Questions  and 
commands  he  excludes.  In  his  eyes  there  is  no  pro- 
position where  there  is  no  declaration  or  assertion. 
— Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  Logic  in  its  Application  to 
Language,  §§  1,  2,  3,  17, 1U,  20. 

3.  In  Logic.  Sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
affirming  or  denying  a  connection  between 
the  terms,  indicative  rather  than  impe- 
rative or  interrogative;  i.e.  limited  to 
express  assertions  rather  than  extended  to 
questions  and  commands. 

Chrysippus,  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these  two 
propositions,  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and 
yet  that  something  is  in  our  own  power,  cannot  ex- 
tricate himself. — Hammond. 

Contingent  propositions  are  of  a  dubious  quality, 
and  they  cause  opinion  only,  and  not  divine  faith. — 
White. 

The  compounding  of  the  representation  of  things, 
with  an  affirmation  or  negation,  makes  s,proposi- 
tion. — Hale. 

There  are  three  operations  of  the  mind  which  are 
immediately  concerned  in  argument: — 1st.  Simple 
apprehension.  2nd.  Judgment.  3rd.  Biseourse,  or 
reasoning.  1.  Simple  apprehension  is  the  notion  (or 
conception)  of  any  object  of  the  mind,  analogous  to 
the  perception  of  the  senses.  ...  2.  Judgment  is  the 
comparing  together  in  the  mind  two  of  the  notions  (or 
ideas)  whichare  the  objects  of  apprehension,  whether 
complex  or  incomplex,  and  pronouncing  that  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  each  other  (or  that  one  of 
them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  other). 
Judgment,  therefore,  is  either  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive. 3.  Reasoning  (or  discourse)  is  the  act  of  pro- 
ceeding from  one  judgment  to  another  founded  upon 
that  one,  or  the  result  of  it.  Language  affords  the 
signs  by  which  these  operations  of  the  mind  are  ex- 
pressed and  communicated.  An  act  of  apprehension 
expressed  in  language  is  called  a  term ;  an  act  of 
judgment  a. proposition;  an  act  of  reasoning  an  ar- 
gument.— Archbishop  ll'hutely,  Elements  of  Logic, 
b.ii.  ch.  i.  §§  1,  2. 

Logic  is  a  formal  science.  It  takes  no  considera- 
tion of  real  existence,  or  of  its  relations,  but  is  occu- 
pied solely  about  that  existence  and  those  relations 
which  arise  through.and  are  regulated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  thought  itself.  Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
propositions,  in  themselves,  it  knows  nothing  and 
takes  no  account :  all  in  logic  may  be  held  true  that 
is  not  conceived  as  contradictory.  In  reasoning, 
logic  guarantees  neither  the  premises  nor  the  con- 
clusion, but  merely  the  consequence  of  the  latter 
from  the  former;  for  a  syllogism  is  nothing  more 
than  the  explicit  assertion  of  the  truth  of  one  pro- 
position on  the  hypothesis  of  other  propositions 
being  true,  in  which  it  is  implicitly  contained.  A 
conclusion  may  thus  be  tine  in  reality  (as  an  asser- 
tion), and  yet  logically  false  (as  an  inference). — Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p. 

Some  logicians  recognise  only  one  form  of  copula, 
Is,  and  attach  the  negative  sign  to  the  predicate. 
'  Caesar  is  dead,'  and  '  Caesar  is  not  dead,'  according 
to  these  writers,  are  propositions  agreeing  not  in 
the  subject  and  predicate,  but  in  the  subject  only. 
They  do  not  consider  '  dead,'  but '  not  dead,'  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  second  proposition,  and  they 
accordingly  define  a  negative  proposition  to  be  one 
in  which  the  predicate  is  a  negative  name. — J.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  2. 

Of  propositions  merely  verbal. — As  a  preparation 
for  the  inquiry  which  is  the  proper  object  of  Logic, 
namely,  in  what  manner  propositions  are  to  be 
proved,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  what 
they  contain  which  requires,  or  is  susceptible  of, 
proof. ...  In  the  course  of  this  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  the  import  of  propositions,  we  examined 
the  opinion  of  theConceptualists,  that  a.  proposition 
is  the  expression  of  a  relation  between  two  ideas ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  that  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
the  meanings  of  two  names.  We  decided  that,  as 
general  theories,  both  of  these  are  erroneous ;  ami 
that,  although  propositions  may  be  made  both  re- 
specting names  and  respecting  ideas,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  the  subject-matter  of  proposi- 
tions considered  generally.  We  then  examined  the 
different  kinds  of  propositions,  and  found  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  whichare  merely  verbal,  they 
assert  five  different  kinds  of  matters  of  fact,  namely, 
Existence,  Order  in  Place,  Order  in  Time,  Causation, 
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and  Resemblance;  that  in  every  proposition  one  of 
these  five  is  either  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  some  fact 
or  phenomenon,  or  of  some  object  the  unknown 
source  of  a  fact  or  phenomenon. — J.  S.  Mill,  System 
of  Logic,  b.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  1. 

Two  propositions  are  said  to  be  opposed,  when, 
having  the  same  subject  or  predicate,  they  differ  in 
quantity,  in  quality,  or  in  both.  The  two  universal^ 
(A  and  E)  are  termed  Contraries  to  each  other;  the 
two  particulars  (I  and  O)  Suhcontraries ;  the  uni- 
versals  and  particulars  (A  and  E,  I  and  O)  Subal- 
terns ;  A  and  O.  or  E  and  I  (those  which  differ  both 
in  quantity  and  quality),  Contradictories.— Brands 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art. 

The  proposition,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  than  the 
connexion  of  name  with  name,  as  marks  of  the  same 
object :  the  judgement  is  no  more  than  the  assertion 
or  denial  of  that  connexion.  The  word  'is'  asserts 
the  connexion  ;  the  words  'is  not'  deny  it.  This  kind 
of  proposition  belongs  to  the  arithmetical  view  of 
logic ;  there  is  in  it  the  result  of  enumeration  of 
similar  instances  ;  as  '  Every  X  is  Y,' '  50  Xs  are  not 
Ys,' i.e.  there  are  fifty  or  more  instances  in  which 
the  name  X  occurs  unassociated  with  the  name  Y. 
The  first-mentioned  name  is  called  the  Subject ;  the 
second  the  Predicate.  . .  .  Bv  the  universe  (of  a  pro- 
position) is  meant  the  collection  of  all  objects  which 
are  contemplated  as  objects  about  which  .-in  assertion 
or  denial  may  take  place  Affirmative  and  nega- 
tive propositions  are  said  to  be  of  different  quality. 
.  .  .  If  a  proposition  containing  X  and  Y  be  joined 
with  a  proposition  containing  Y  and  Z,  a  third  pro- 
position containing  X  and  Z  may  follow.  In  this 
case  the  two  first  propositions  (premises)  and  the 
proposition  which  follows  from  them  form  a  syllo- 
gism.—7>e  Morgan,  Syllabus  of  a  Proposed  System 
of  Logic,  §§  7,  8,  9,  10,  22,  33. 

The  division  of  logical  propositions 
which,  in  respect  to  its  bearings  upon  lan- 
guage, is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  the 
double  one  founded  upon  (1)  their  quality, 
(2)  their  quantity.  In  respect  to  the  first, 
they  are  either  affirmative  or  negative,  as 
'  A  is  B,'  or  '  A  is  not  B ; '  in  respect  to 
the  latter  they  are  either  universal  or  par- 
ticular, as  'All  A  is  B,'  'Some  A  is  B.' 
These  by  combination  form  the  follow  ing 
quaternion  :  1.  All  A  is  B  ;  2.  No  A  is  B ; 
3.  Some  A  is  B ;  4.  Some  A  is  not  B ;  the 
names  for  these,  in  full,  being  Universal 
Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  Particular 
Affirmative,  Particular  Negative. 

Instead,  however,  of  these  combinations, 
logicians  use  the  vowels  A  E  I  O.  Of 
these,  the  first  and  third  are  the  vowels  of 
the  verb  affYrmo,  and,  as  such,  appropriate 
compendiums  for  Universal  and  Particular 
Affirmative ;  the  second  and  fourth  being 
corresponding  parts  of  nego  =  I  deny;  and, 
as  such,  equivalents  to  Universal  and  Par- 
ticular Negative.  Out  of  these  we  get  a 
logical  notation,  and  to  some  extent  an 
artificial  language.  Thus  three  such  pro- 
positions as 

All  men  are  mortal, 

All  heroes  are  men. 

All  heroes  are  mortal, 
after  having  been  written  AAA  (i.e.  as 
three  universally  affirmative  propositions) 
may  be  put  into  a  still  more  compact  form 
by  being  converted  into  the  trisyllable  Bar- 
bara; the  consonants  being,  so  to  say,  its 
framework.  Similarly,  a  sequence  con- 
sisting of  (1)  a  Universal  Affirmative,  (2)  a 
Particular  Affirmative,  and  (3)  a  Particular 
Negative,  is  called  Fevio.  For  the  well- 
known  Mnemonic  lines  that  have  thus 
been  developed  see  under  Syllogism. 

4.  In  Geometry.  Like  the  proposition  of 
the  grammarian,  the  proposition  of  the 
geometrician  is  not  strictly  that  of  the  lo- 
gician ;  proposition,  in  geometry,  being  a 
generic  name  for  theorems  and  problems. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  the  theorem  that 
the  logical  limitation  of  the  proposition  to 
a  simple  assertion  or  denial,  founded  upon 
the  exclusion  of  questions  and  commands, 
is,  at  least  in  the  common  phraseologv, 
adhered  too.  Thus,  'The  angles  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to 
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each  other'  is,  according  to  the  logical 
formula,  'A  is  B,'  and  its  parts,  viz.  the 
hypothesis  and  the  conclusion  are  also 
called  subject  and  predicate.  The  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  such  a  proposition 
is  required  hy  a  superadded  order,  request, 
or  command,  expressed  or  implied.  In 
prohlems,  the  formula  is  not  so  much  '  A 
is  B,'  as  '  Is  A  B?'  a  question,  with  the  im- 
plied command  to  try  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
superadded — e.g.  'From  the  greater  of  two 
given  straight  lines  to  cut  off  a  part  equal 
to  the  less:'  the  parts  being  the  data  and 
(juasita  (i.e.  things  involved  in  a  search 
or  question).  These  remarks  have  their 
bearing  upon  the  remarks  under  I.  With 
the  grammatical  proposition  the  geometri- 
cal agrees  in  being  of  wider  application 
than  the  logical  one.  This  last  is  a  par- 
ticular and  limited  species  of  proposition, 
rather  than  either  a  general  or  the  typical  I 
one.  It  passes,  however,  for  being  the  pro- 
position pur  eminence.  By  certain  refine- 
ments, though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  worth  encouraging,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  may  be  reconciled.  By 
treating  'is  to  be  proved*  as  the  predicate 
of  every  theorem,  and  'is  to  be  effected''  as 
that  of  every  problem,  the  subject  in  each 
case  being  '  This,'  with  the  details  of  the 
statement  or  question  by  way  of  amplifica- 
tion, we  get  in  both  problems  and  theorems 
equally  logical  propositions.  Similarly, 
by  converting  such  combinations  as  'What 
is  this?'  into  'This  is  something- unknown- 
concerning  -  which  - 1  -  want  -  information ' 
or  'Do  this'  into  'This  is  what-I-re- 
quire-doing,'  the  question  and  commands 
which  Logic  so  expressly  excludes  may,  by 
being  treated  as  virtual  or  potential  asser- 
tions, be  admitted. 

5.  Statement  (often  open  to  doubt,  i.e. 
not  wholly  certain  of  being  accepted)  in 
general. 

One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be.  made.  The 
books  and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain,  mingled 
with  propositions  strictly  theological,  other  -propo- 
sitions, purporting  to  rest  on  the  same  authority, 
which  relate  to  physics.  If  new  discoveries  should 
throw  discredit  on  the  physical  propositions,  the 
theological  propositions,  unless  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  t lie  physical  propositions,  will  share  in 
that  discredit.  .  .  .  This  reservation  ail'ects  not  at  all 
the  truth  of  our  proposition,  that  divinity,  properly 
so  called,  is  not  a  progressive  science.  A  very  com- 
mon knowledge  of  history,  a  very  little  observation 
of  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no  sa- 
gacity, affords  a  security  against  the  greatest  errors 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  invisible  world.— Macau- 
lay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Banke's  History 
of  the  Popes. 

Propositional.  adj.  Considered  as,  consti- 
tuted by,  having  the  nature  of,  a  proposi- 
tion. 

It  has  a  singular  subject  in  its  propositional  sense, 
it  is  always  ranked  with  universals. —  Walts,  Logick. 
Propound,  v.  a.    [see  Propose.] 
1.  Offer  to  consideration  ;  propose. 

The  parliament,  which  now  is  held,  decreed 
Whatever  pleased  the  king  hut  to  propound. 

Da  n  id. 

To  leave  as  little  as  I  may  unto  fancy,  which  is 
wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  ride.— Sir  II. 
Wotton. 

Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  thee? 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  ITS. 
The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 
as  an  object  of  our  faith  iu  every  age  of  Christianity. 
—  I  Si. -ill  op  Pearson. 

The  gieatest  stranger  must  propound  the  argu- 
ment'.— Dr.  II.  More. 

Art  thou  offended  ?   Dost  thou  wish  I  had 
Put  forth  my  matter  in  another  dress? 
Or.  that  I  had  in  things  been  more  express? 
Three  things  let  me  propound;  then  1  submit 
To  those  that  are  niv  betters,  as  is  lit. 

JBunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Author  s 
Apology,  pt.  i. 
The  arguments  which  Christianity  propounds  to 
us,  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  s.uferings 
patiently. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 
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•2.  Offer ;  exhibit. 

A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Shakespear.  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  2. 
Propounder.  s.    One  who  propounds  ;  one 
who  offers  ;  proposer. 

That  the  propositions  might  appear  not  to  have 
preceded  from  any  rash  or  light  conceit  in  our 
English  propounders,  publishers,  and  maintainors 
of  them. — Bishop  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions 
and  Proceedings  under  Pretence  of  Reformation, 
b.  ii.  eh.i. 

The  point  of  the  sword  thrust  from  him  both  the 
propositions  and  the  propounders.— Milton,  Eicon- 
oclasles,  §  11. 

Proprietary,  s.   Possessor  in  his  own  right. 

He  is  bound  iu  conscience,  in  all  honest  sincerity, 
to  use  all  good  means  for  the  finding  out  of  the 
right  proprietary. —  Bishop  Hell,  Cases  of  Con- 
science, i.  4. 

'Tisa  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others :  they  are 
all  equally  to  be  employed,  according  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  donor.— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Proprietary,  adj.    Belonging  to  a  certain 
owner. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  are  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle. — Grew, 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 
Proprietor,  s.    Possessor  in  his  own  right ; 
owner  of  anything  as  property. 

Man,  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  proprietor 
of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it, 
had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  property. 
— Locke. 

French  . . .  was  at  any  rate  the  only  language 
spoken  for  some  ages  after  the  Conquest  by  our 
kings,  and  not  only  by  nearly  all  the  nobility,  but 
by  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  inferior  landed 
proprietors,  most  of  whom  also  were  of  Norman 
birth  or  descent. — Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  i.  p.  98. 
Proprietorship,  s.  Proprietary  ownership. 
'Pray  is  Miss  Pinch  at  home?' — 'She's  in,'  re- 
plied the  footman.  As  much  as  to  say  to  Tom  : 
'  Hut  if  you  think  she  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  proprietorship  of  this  place,  you  had  better 
abandon  that  idea.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

Proprietress.  s.    Female  proprietor. 

A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's  ken- 
nel to  lay  her  burthen  in  ;  the  proprietress  de- 
manded possession,  but  the  other  begged  her  ex- 
cuse.— Sir  It.  L'  Estrange. 

Propriety.  ,«. 

1.  Property;  possession.  Obsolete. 

Why  hath  not  a  man  as  true  propriety  in  his  es- 
tate as  his  life? — Bishop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

They  compounded  with  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  for 
his  propriety  in  the  fort  and  castle.— Lord  Claren- 
don, Life. 

You  that  have  promised  to  yourselves  propriety 
in  love, 

Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  move. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Benefit  of  peace,  and  vacation  for  piety,  render 
it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety— Ham- 
mond. 

Hail,  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise!  of  all  things  common  else. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  750. 

They  [the  senate]  Becure propriety  and  peace, 
But  are  not  fit  an  empire  to  increase. 

Dryden,  T.urannick  Love,  i.  1. 

To  that  we  owe  not  only  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  the  propriety  of  our  possessions,  but  our  im- 
provement in  the  several  arts.— Bishop  Atlerbury. 

2.  Accuracy;  justness. 

Common  use,  t  hat  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  affords 
some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language.— 
Locke. 

3.  Proper  state. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell  :  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.        Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

In  the  plural. 

Here  I  pause,  to  state  that  Will  Losely  at  that 
time  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  tho- 
roughly honest  man.    Though  he  was  certainly  no 
formalist— though  he  had  lived  with  wild  sets  of 
convivial  scapegraces— though,  out  of  sheer  high 
spirits,  he  woidd  now  and  then  make  conventional 
proprieties  laugh  at  their  own  long  faces;  yet,  I 
should  have  said  that  Bayard  himself— and  Bayard 
was  no  saint— could  not  have  been  more  incapable 
of  a  disloyal,  rascally,  shabby  action. — Lord  Lytton, 
What  ivi'll  he  do  with  il  !  b.  i.  ch.  \  ii. 
Play  propriety.  Take  a  nominal,  or  merely 
formal  part  in  a  matter,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving decorum. 

'  Bather  an  easy  conquest,'  said  the  army  surgeon  ; 
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'  is  it  to  be  a  tete-a-tete  ? '— '  I  rather  suspect  not,' 
said  Dillington  ;  '1  think  she  talked  of  some  elderly 
body,  in  the  shape  of  an  aunt,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  play  propriety.'  —  Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gttrncy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  v. 

Propugn.  v.  a.     [Lat.  propugno  ;  pugno  =  1 
fight.]    Defend;  vindicate;  contend  for. 
Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred 
champions  for  propugning  of  our  faith.  —  Ham- 
mond. 

The  second  error  of  the  anabaptists,  which  A.  B. 
strenuously  propugneth,  is  their  decrying  down 
pffidobaptism. — Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  72. 

Propugnacle.  s.  [Lat.  propugnaculum.'] 
Fortress.  Rare. 

Rochel  was  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  pro- 
testants  there. — Howell,  Letters,  i.  5,  8. 

Propugnation.  s.  Defence. 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite! 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

Propugner.  s.  One  who  propugns ;  de- 
fender. 

So  zealous  propngners  are  they  of  their  native 
creed,  that  they  are  importunately  diligent  to  in- 
struct men  in  it,  and  in  all  the  little  sophistries  lor 
defending  it.  —  Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

Propulsation.  .1.  [Lat.  pulsatio,  -onis  ;  pul- 
sus ;  pass.  part,  of  pello  =  1  drive  ]  Act 
of  repelling  or  driving  away;  act  of  keep- 
ing at  a  distance. 

The  just  cause  of  war  is  the  propulsation  of  pub- 
lick  injuries. — Bisliop  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
iii.  8. 

Two  enquiries  offer  themselves  to  be  considered  : 
one  is  concerning  the  propulsation  or  repelling  of 
injuries;  the  other  is  concerning  the  revenging  of 
injuries  already  done. — Norris,  On  the  Beatitudes, 
disc.  iii. 

Propulsion,  s.    Act  of  driving  forward. 

Joy  worketh  by  propulsion  of  the  moisture  of  the 
brain,  when  the  spirits  dilate  and  occupy  more 
room. — Bacon. 

The  evanescent  solid  and  fluid  will  scarce  differ, 
and  the  extremities  of  those  small  canals  will  by 
propulsion  be  carried  off  with  the  fluid  continually. 
— Arbulhnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Ali- 
ments. 

Prore.  5.  [Lat.  prora.~\  Prow ;  forepart 
of  a  ship. 

There  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffick,  glides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  Lx.  H3. 
Prorogation,  s. 

1.  Continuance  ;  state  of  lengthening  out  to 
a  distant  time;  prolongation. 

The  fulness  and  effluence  of  man's  enjoyments  in 
the  state  of  innocence  might  seem  to  leave  no  place 
for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  farther  addition,  but 
only  of  the  prorogation  anil  future  continuance  of 
what  already  lie  possessed. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament 
by  regal  authority. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary,  if  an  inferior  court 
should  take  a  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  during  a  prorogation.— Swift. 

The  Parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day,  in  opposition  to  the  Treasurer's  known  wishes. 
He  was  not  even  told  that  there  was  to  be  another 
prorogation,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  news  from  the 
Gazette. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  VI, 

Prorogue,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prorogo  ;  pass.  part. 

prorogatus ;  prorogalio,  -onis.] 
1.  Protract;  prolong. 

The  time  of  fasting  is  not  proroged  till  an  ap- 
pointed number  of  yeares  or  dayes  be  expired,  but 
till  the  looseness  or  wantonness  of  the  flesh,  temp- 
tations, or  motions,  he  utterly  bridled. —  Translation 
of  Bulliuger's  Sermons,  p.  2 1C. 

Mirth  prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the 
body  young,  lively,  and  fit  for  any  manner  of  em- 
ployment.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2'.»7. 

He  prorogued  his  government,  still  threatening 
to  dismiss  himself  from  publiek  cares. — Dryden. 
■2.  Put  off;  delay. 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Shakespear,  ltomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  very  designs  of  religion,  than  to  stop  a  sinner  in 
his  return  to  God,  by  persuading  his  corrupt  heart, 
that  he  may  prorogue  that  return  with  safety,  and 
without  prejudice  to  his  eternal  concernments. — 
South,  Sermons,  vii.  12B. 

:3.  Withhold  the  session  of  parliament  to  a 
distant  time. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone,  they  are  assembled, 
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and  by  him  alone  arc  they  prorogued  and  dissolved, 
but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself. — Bacon. 

'Another  week,'  exclaimed  a  gentleman  in  Down- 
ing Street  on  the  5th  of  August,  1812,  'and  we  shall 
be  prorogued.  You  can  surely  keep  the  country 
quiet  for  another  week.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  vi. 
ch.  i. 

Proruption.  s.  [Lat.  ruptio,  -onis,  from 
rumpo  =  I  break ;  pass.  part,  ruptus.}  Act 
of  bursting  out. 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  conti- 
nued or  protracted  time  of  delivery,  whereat,  ex- 
cluding but  one  a  day,  the  latter  brood,  impatient, 
by  a  forcible  proruption  anticipates  their  period  of 
exclusion. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prosaic,  adj.  Belonging  to  prose  ;  resem- 
bling prose. 

In  modern  rhythm,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he 
[the  reader]  must  expect  to  find  it  governed  for  the 
greater  part  by  acceut. — Harris,  Philological  In- 
quiries. 

These  prosaic  lines,  this  spiritless  eulogy,  are 
much  below  the  merit  of  the  critic  whom  they  are 
intended  to  celebrate. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Prosaism,  s.    Prosaic  phrase.  Rare. 

Crushed  and  bruised  is  a  prosaism  and  a  peris- 
sology.— Scott,  Critical  Essays. 
Prosal.  adj.    Prosaic.  Hare. 

The  priest  not  always  composed  his  prosal  rap- 
tures into  verse.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies, 
p.  177. 

Proscribe,  v.  a.   [Lat.  proscribo,  pass.  part. 
proscriptus  ;  proscriptio,  -onis.'] 

1.  Censure  capitally  ;  doom  to  destruction. 

Robert  Vere.earl  of  Oxford,  through  the  malice  of 
the  peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  and  proscribed. 
—Spenser. 

I  hid  for  thee 
Thy  murder  of  thy  brother,  (being  so  bribed,) 
And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscribed 
After  thy  fact.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

Followed  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys, 
But  dreaded  and  proscribed  by  men  of  sense. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian  doc- 
trines were  proscribed,  and  anathematized  in  the 
famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  bishops,  very  unanimous  in  their  reso- 
lutions, excepting  a  few  reclaimants.— Bishop  Wa- 
terland. 

2.  Interdict.  Rare. 

He  shall  be  found. 
And  taken  or  proscribed  this  happy  ground. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  1. 
Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance,  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane  signification  ;  and 
indeed  if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense,  in  which  it  was 
used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any  thing  casual, 
in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  exception  ought 
justly  to  be  admitted.— South,  Sermons. 
Proscriber.       One  who  proscribes. 

The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us 
in  a  more  hideous  form,  ...  if  the  emperor  had  not 
taken  care  to  make  friends  of  him  [Virgil]  and 
Horace. — Dryden,  Essay  on  Epick  Poetry. 
Proscription,  s.    Doom  to  death  or  confis- 
cation. 

You  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prickt  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 
Sylla's  old  troops  . . . 
Are  . . .  needy  and  poor ;  and  have  but  left  t'  expect 
From  Catiline  new  bills  and  new  proscriptions. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy ,  v.  1. 
For  the  title  of  proscription  or  forfeiture,  the 
emperor  hath  been  judge  and  party,  and  justiced 
himself.—  Bacon. 

The  Act  of  Grace  the  nation  owed  to  William 
alone  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  noblest  and  purest  titles 
to  renown.  From  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  the 
Revolution,  every  victory  gained  by  either  party 
had  been  followed  by  a  sanguinary  proscription. 
When  the  Roundheads  triumphed  over  the  Cavaliers, 
when  the  Cavaliers  triumphed  over  the  Roundheads, 
when  the  fable  of  the  Popish  plot  gave  the  ascen- 
dency to  the  Whigs,  when  the  detection  of  the  Rye 
House  Plot  transferred  the  ascendency  to  the  Tories, 
blood,  and  more  blood,  and  still  more  blood,  had 
flowed.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xv. 
Proscriptive.  adj.  Proscribing. 

People  frequently  acquire  in  such  confederacies 
a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  proscriptive  spirit. — Burke, 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Discontents  :  1770. 

If  Persius,  under  the  severities  of  a  proscriptive 
and  sanguinary  government,  was  often  obliged  to 
conceal  his  meaning,  this  was  not  the  case  of  Hall. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  30. 
Prose,  s.  [Lat.  prosa.~] 
1.  Language  not  restrained  to  harmonic 
sounds  or  set  number  of  syllables ;  dis- 
course not  metrical. 
Vox..  II. 
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Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  16. 

The  reformation  of  prose  was  owing  to  Boccace, 
who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
though  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete.— 
Dryden. 

I  will  be  still  your  friend  in  prose: 
Esteem  and  friendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetick  dress.  Swift. 

I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose; 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion— so  here  goes. 

Byron,  Beppo,  lii 

English  prose  in  Wycliffe's  Bible,  the  higher  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  its  true  father,  Chaucer,  maintained 
this  prevailing  and  dominant  Teutonism.  Wycliffe's 
Bible,  as  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so 
entirely  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  Latinity  as  our 
later  versions  ;  but  this  first  bold  assertion  of  Teu- 
tonic independence  immeasurably  strengthened, 
even  in  its  language,  that  independence.  —  Milman, 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  xiv.  ch.  vii. 

The  poorest  of  it  [the  Elizabethan  poetry]  is  dis- 
tinguished from  prose  by  something  more  than  the 
mere  sound. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  521. 

As  the  Jirst  element  of  a  compound. 
Prose-men  alone  for  private  ends, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends. 

Prior,  Ahna,  i.  355. 
My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  through  my  quill, 
Verse-man,  and  prose-man,  term  me  which  you  will. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.i. 
A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device 
better  than  a  prose-writer,  as  his  descriptions  are 
often  more  diffuse.— A  ddison. 

2.  Prayer  of  the  Romish  Church,  used  only 
on  particular  days. 

Hyinns  or  prases  full  of  idolatry.— Harmar,  Trans- 
lation of  Beza,  p.  267:  1587. 

Compare  how  many  prayers,  proses,  panegyrics, 
and  other  expressions  of  the  deepest  devotion  are 
bestowed  on  the  Virgin.— Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  p.  4:  1674. 

The  word  is  still  in  use  at  Eton  for  a 
Sunday  attendance  in  school  when  part  of 
a  sermon  is  read.  Its  meaning,  however, 
is  (or  was)  so  unknown  that  it  is  con- 
sidered an  irreverent  term,  invented  by 
the  boys,  for  prayers ;  and  prayers  is,  or 
was,  the  name  by  which  it  was  denoted 
when  certain  of  the  higher  authorities  were 
addressed  concerning  it. 
Prose,  v.  n.  Make  a  tedious  relation,  nar- 
rative, or  address  ;  talk,  so  as  to  bore  the 
listener,  upon  a  subject. 

I|meant  now  before  to  have  sent  you  this  letter, 
But  Yarmouth  and  1  thought,  perhaps  'twould  be 
better 

To  wait  till  the  Irish  affairs  were  decided ; 
That  is,  till  botli  houses  had  prosed  and  divided. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 

Prosecute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prosecutus,  pass.  part, 
of  prosequoi\  from  sequor  =  \  follow;  pro- 
secutor ;  prosecutio,  •onis.'] 

1.  Pursue;  continue  endeavours  after  any- 
thing. 

I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia, 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right? 

Shakespear,  Mia 'summer-Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

I  must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care, 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  602. 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and 
prosecuted;  that  which  is  evil  is  to  be  avoided. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

He  prosecuted  this  purpose  with  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent  sallies. 
— Locke. 

2.  Continue  ;  carry  on. 

The  same  reasons  which  induced  you  to  entertain 
this  war  will  induce  you  also  to  prosecute  the  same. 
— Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire, 
Seeking  their  own  and  country's  cause  to  free. 

Daniel. 

He  infested  Oxford,  which  gave  them  the  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

With  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies.  Dryden. 

3.  Proceed  in  consideration  or  disquisition  of 
anything. 

An  infinite  labour  to  prosecute  those  things,  so 
far  as  they  might  be  exemplified  in  religious  and 
civil  actions. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Pursue  by  law;  sue  criminally:  (to pro- 
secute differs  from  to  persecute  :  to  perse- 
cute always  implies  some  cruelty,  malignity, 
or  injustice  ;  to  prosecute,  is  to  proceed  by 
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legal  measures,  either  with  or  without  just 
cause). 

Prosecute,  v.  n.    Carry  on  a  legal  prose- 
cution ;  act  as  prosecutor. 

He  is  therefore  the  proper  person  to  prosecute  for 
all  public  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace. — Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

Prosecution,  s. 

1.  Pursuit;  endeavour  to  carry  on. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they 
do  not  last;  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning, 
but  they  fail,  jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well  aa 
their  prosecutions  of  commerce  and  pursuits  of  uni- 
versal monarchy,  will  fix  them  in  their  aversions 
towards  us. — Addison. 

2.  Suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Persons  at  law  may  know  when  they  are  unfit  tn 
communicate  till  they  have  put  a  stop  to  their  guilt, 
and  when  they  are  fit  for  the  same  during  their 
prosecution  of  it. — Kettlewell. 
Prosecutor,  s.    One  who  prosecutes ;  one 
who  carries  on  anything ;  pursuer  of  any 
purpose ;  one  who  pursues  another  by  law 
in  a  criminal  cause. 

Hot  prosecutors  of  their  own  opinions. — Sir  E, 
Sandys,  State  of  Religion. 

The  lord  Cromwell  was  conceived  to  be  the  prin. 
cipal  mover  and  prosecutor  thereof.— Sir  H.  Spel- 
man.  History  of  Sacrilege. 

On  a  conviction  of  larceny  the  prosecutor  shall 
have  restitution  of  his  goods. — Sir  W.  Blackstone, 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Proselyte,  s.    [Gr.  Trpoai/XvToc  =  one  who  ar- 
rives at  a  place  ;  stranger.] 

1.  Convert;  one  brought  over  to  a  new  opi- 
nion in  religion. 

Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte; 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 
the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.— Matthew,  xxiii.  14. 

'  What  think  you  of  this  new  sect,  which  I  am 
told  has  even  a  few  proselytes  in  Pompeii,  these  fol- 
lowers of  the  Hebrew  God— Christus?'— '  Oh,  mere 
speculative  visionaries,'  said  Clodius ;  'they  have 
not  a  single  gentleman  amongst  them;  their  prose- 
lytes are  poor,  insignificant, ignorant  people.' — Lord 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  brought  over  to  any  new  opinion. 
He  that  saw  hell  in 's  melancholy  dream, 

And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  fancy's  theme, 
Scared  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  proselyte. 

Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 
Men  become  professors  and  combatants  for  those 
opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  prose- 
lytes to. — Locke. 

Where'er  you  tread, 
Millions  of  proselytes  behind  are  led, 
Through  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you  go. 

Granville. 

What  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect  I 
— Addison. 

Proselyte,  v.  a.    Make  a  proselyte  of  any 
one ;  convert. 

Others,  whom  they  proselyte  to  their  religion. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  A  ntidote  against  Idolatry,  pref. 

Men  of  this  temper  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
opportunities  of  proselyting  others,  by  averting 
them  from  their  company. — Id.,  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

There  dwells  a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies, 
Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

He  [Swift]  proselyted  great  numbers  to  the  pub- 
lick  worship  of  God  ;  crowded  his  church  with  com- 
municants ;  and  then  enlarged  it  (principally  at  his 
own  expence)  to  receive  more. — Delany,  Remarks 
on  Lord  Orrery,  p.  64. 

I  feel  no  dislike  to  any  one  for  thinking  differ- 
ently from  me,  nor  have  I  any  propensity  to  prose- 
lyte others  to  my  sentiments.  —  Bishop  Watson, 
Charge,  p.  3  :  1798. 

Proselyted,  part.  adj.  Made  a  proselyte  of; 
converted. 

His  base  and  cruel  disposition  gave  occasion  to 
that  sarcastical  speech  of  Caesar  Augustus,  That  it 
was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  For, 
as  a  proselyted  Jew,  he  would  not  meddle  with  the 
former ;  but,  as  worse  than  a  Jew,  he  barbarously 
procured  the  murder  of  the  latter.— South,  Sermons, 
xi.  108. 
Proselytism.  s. 

1.  Conversion. 

That  spiritual  proselytism,  to  which  the  Jew  was 
wont  to  be  washed,  as  the  Christian  is  baptized. — 
Hammond,  Works,  iv.  500. 

2.  Desire  to  make  converts. 

The  church  of  Rome  maintains,  that  all  non- 
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catholics  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.  This  also  is  a 
mere  religious  opinion,  uncharitable  indeed,  but 
unimportant  to  a  protectant ;  since  we  all  have  a 
just  confidence,  that  our  salvation  will  not  depend 
on  the  sentence  of  a  pope.  But  when  this  opinion 
is  attended  with  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  a  catholic*s 
duty  to  bring  all  men,  '  per  fas  ac  nefas,'  within  the 
pale  of  the  Roman  church,  it  becomes  a  political 
opinion,  pregnant  with  a  zeal  for  proselytism,  and 
bringing  forth  persecution  ;  it  lights  up  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  of  the  Inquisition.— Bishop  Watson, 
Charge,  p.  8 :  1805. 

Exclusive  endowment,  though  less  oppressive  and 
intolerant  than  a  proscription  of  religious  error,  and 
less  offensive  and  vexatious  than  a  system  of  State 
proselylism,  nevertheless  implies  political  inequality 
on  religious  grounds,  and  therefore  creates  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  discontent  and  discord.— Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  ch.  ix. 
Proselytize,  v.  n.    Make  converts. 

As  he  was  zealously  proselytizing  at  Medina, 
news  came  that  Abusophian  Ben-Hareth  was  going 
into  Syria.— L.  Addison,  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  71 : 
1679. 

Proselytize,  v.  a.  Convert. 

If  his  grace  be  one  of  those  whom  they  endeavour 
to  proselytize,  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  character 
of  the  sect,  whose  doctrines  he  is  invited  to  em- 
brace.— Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 
Proselytizing,  part.  adj.  Making  proselytes. 
The  attempt  to  draw  away  persons  from  the  camp 
of  error  by  direct  reward,  and  to  induce  them  by  a 
bounty  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  truth,  obtains, 
therefore,  only  a  limited  and  partial  success.  So 
far,  however,  as  pecuniary  temptations  connected 
■with  the  transmission  of  property,  and  rewards 
offered  by  a  government  in  the  way  of  official  emo- 
lument and  public  honours,  exercise  any  proselytiz- 
ing influence,  the  proselytes  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  wealthier  classes.— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  In- 
fluence of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  ix. 
Proseminary.  s.    The  one  out  of  two  insti- 
tutions connected  with  education,  in  which 
the  actual,  or  probable,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  higher  were  trained. 

Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  London  was  then 
just  founded  as  a  proseminary  for  Saint  John's 
College,  Oxford,  in  a  house  called  the  Manour  of  the 
Rose.—  T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Prosemination.  s.    Propagation  by  seed. 

Touching  the  impossibility  of  the  eternal  succes- 
sion of  men,  animals,  or  vegetables  by  natural  pro- 
pagation or  prosemination,  the  reasons  thereof  snail 
be  delivered.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Proser.  s. 

1.  Writer  of  prose. 

And  surely  Nash,  though  he  a  proser  were, 
A  branch  of  laurel  yet  deserves  to  beare.  Drayton. 

Menage  invented  a  term  of  which  an  equivalent  is 
wanting  in  our  language ;  '  J'ai  fait  prosateur  a 
l'imitation  de  l'ltalien  prosatore,  pour  dire  un 
homme  qui  6crit  en  prose.'  To  distinguish  a  prose 
from  a  verse  writer,  we  once  had  '  a  proser.'  Dray- 
ton uses  it ;  but  this  useful  distinction  has  unluckily 
degenerated,  and  the  current  sense  is  so  daily  urgent, 
that  the  purer  sense  is  irrecoverable.—/.  Disraeli, 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  History  of  New  Words. 

2.  One  who  proses  by  making  a  tiresome 
relation  of  uninteresting  matters. 

Prosing,  verbal  abs.   Act  of  one  who  proses. 

1.  By  writing  prose. 

It  was  found,  that  whether  aught  was  imposed  me 
by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of 
mine  own  choice  in  English  or  other  tongue,  pros- 
ing or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  by 
certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live. — Milton, 
Reasons  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Pre- 
lacy, b.  ii. 

2.  By  making  a  tedious  relation. 

Marivaux  is  now  held  in  such  contempt,  that 
marivauder  is  a  fashionable  phrase  among  the 
French,  and  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  our 
fashionable  phrase  of  prosing.  — Mason,  Note  on 
Gray's  Letters. 
Prosodia.  s.    Prosody,  of  which  it  is  the 

Latin  form. 

I  have  long  had  by  me  the  materials  of  an  English 
prosodia,  containing  all  the  mechanical  rules  of 
versification ;  wherein  I  have  treated  with  some 
exactness  of  the  part,  the  quantities,  and  the  pauses. 
—Dryden,  On  the  JEneid.  (Ord  MS.) 
Prosodian.  s.  One  skilled  in  metre  or  pro- 
sody. 

Some  have  been  so  bad  prosodians,  as  from  thence 
to  derive  malum,  because  that  fruit  was  the  first 
occasion  of  evil.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Prosodical.  adj.  Of,  or  relating  to,  prosody. 

This  is  a  burlesque  Latin  poem, . . .  not  destitute 
of  prosodical  harmony.— 2'.  Warton,  History  of 
English  Poetry,  ii.  356. 
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I  put  the  learned  bishop's  [Dr.  Lowth's]  pro* 

sodical  system  thus  in  short. — Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on  English  Church  Musiclc,  p. 
180. 

An  important  view  of  the  final  'e '  in  the  English  of 
the  period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  down  at  least 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  been  for 
the  first  time  propounded  by  Mr.  Guest.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  has,  at  least  in  many  cases,  a  gram- 
matical, as  well  as  a  prosodical,  value ;  that  it  is  the 
remnant  of  or  substitute  for  the  vowel  of  inflection 
belonging  to  the  original  form  of  the  language.  Thus, 
in  the  expression,  'shoures  sote'  (showers  sweet),  he 
holds  the  '  e '  of  '  sote '  to  be  the  sign  of  the  plural ; 
and  that  of  'rote'  in  the  expression  'to  the  rote' 
(to  the  root)  to  be  the  distinctive  termination  of  the 
dative  singular.  In  other  cases,  again,  he  conceives 
that  the  'e'  distinguishes  what  is  called  (as  in  modern 
German)  the  definite  from  the  indefinite  form  of 
the  adjective ;  in  others,  the  adverb  from  the  adjec- 
tive ('  brighte,'  for  example,  being  the  former,  equiva- 
lent to  our  modern  '  brightly,' '  bright '  the  latter.) — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  268, 
note. 

Prosodist.  s.  One  who  understands  prosody. 

The  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of  swiftness 
by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness. — John- 
son, Lives  of  the  Poets,  Pope. 

How  I  sympathise  with  you  on  the  dull  duty  of  a 

reviewer,  and  heartily  damn  with  you  Ned  E  

and  the  prosodist. — C.Lamb,  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

Prosody.  s.    [Gr.  -KpoauZia  =  accent.]  Part 

of  grammar  which  teaches  the  sound  and 

quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  measures  of 

verse. 

Prosody  and  orthography  are  not  parts  of  gram- 
mar, but  diffused  like  the  blood  and  spirits  through 
the  whole. — B.  Jonson. 
Prosopography.  S.    [Gr.  7rpocrai7ro)'  =  person, 
character  +  ypaipio  =  I  write,  describe.]  De- 
scription, or  representation,  of  any  one's 
personal  appearance,  or  of  his  character. 
Hare. 

Thus  far  the  actes  and  deeds  of  Stephan  ;  now  a 
little  of  other  brief  remembrances,  and  first  touch- 
ing the  prosopography  or  description  of  his  person. 
— Holinshed,  Stephen:  1154.  (Rich.) 
Prosopolepsy.  s.  [Gr.  rrpocstoTTov  +  the  root 
of  Xapfiavu)  =  1  take;  i-\af3-ov  —  I  took;  \ijif/i£ 
=  taking.]    Respect  of  persons.  Rare. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  there  might  not 
be  as  well  other  ranks  and  orders  of  souls  superiour 
to  those  of  men,  without  the  injustice  of  prosopolep- 
sie. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  567.  (Rich.) 

A  wise  man  should  be  very  particularly  cautious 
how  he  gives  credit  to  a  man's  outward  appearance. 
It  is  an  irreparable  injustice  we  are  guilty  of  towards 
one  another,  when  we  are  prejudiced  by  the  looks 
and  features  of  those  whom  we  do  not  know.  How 
often  do  we  conceive  hatred  against  a  person  of 
worth,  or  fancy  a  man  to  be  proud  or  ill-natured  by 
his  aspect,  whom  we  think  we  cannot  esteem  too 
much  when  we  are  acquainted  with  his  real  cha- 
racter.   Dr.  Moore,  in  his  admirable  system  of 
Ethics,  reckons  this  particular  inclination  to  take 
a  prejudice  against  a  man  for  his  looks  among  the 
smaller  vices  in  morality,  and,  if  I  remember,  gives 
it  the  name  of  aprosopolepsie. — Addison,  Spectator, 
no.  86.    (Ord  MS.) 
Prosopopeia.   s.     [Gr.  vp')OMTznr  +  —  otttv  =  I 
make.]    Figure  of  speech  by  which  things 
are  made  persons;  personification,  the  two 
words  being  approximate  translations  of 
one  another. 

These  reasons  arc  urged,  and  raised  by  the  pro- 
sopopoeia of  Nature  speaking  to  her  children. — 
Dryden. 

No  poetical  power  or  skill,  for  example,  could  give 
any  grandeur  or  solemnity  to  the  prosopopoeia  either 
of  a  wheelbarrow,  or  of  the  art  of  making  wheelbar- 
rows.— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
p.  375. 

Prospect,  s.    [Lat.  ])rospectus.'] 

1 .  View  of  something  distant. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  89. 

The  Jews  being  under  the  ceconomy  of  immediate 
revelation,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  freer 
prospect  into  that  heaven,  whence  their  law  de- 
scended—.Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  says  St.  Paul ; 
a  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully, 
than  greater  pleasures  in  prospect  allure. — Locke. 

2.  Place  which  affords  an  extended  view. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  spake.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  77. 

3.  Series  of  objects  open  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place : 
on  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abroad  further  than  the  eye  can  reach :  just  oppo- 
site stands  the  green  promontory  of  Surrentum, 


and  on  the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
of  Naples. — Addison. 

But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts  where  ancient  objects  please? 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  fail  them,  they  may  trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  face. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  raised  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  TJie  Sophy,  v.  1. 
Present,  sad  prospect !  can  he  aught  descry, 
But  what  affects  his  melancholy  eye ; 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
In  chains  of  craggy  hills,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  397. 
6.  View  delineated  ;  picturesque  representa- 
tion of  a  landscape. 

Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauty ;  his  pictures  are  a  composition  of  the  various 
draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from  various 
beautiful  scenes  and  prospects. — Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

6.  View  into  futurity:   (opposed  to  retro  - 
spect). 

To  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state 
of  perfect  happiness  or  misery,  that  attends  all  men 
after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  are 
mightily  changed. — Locke. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  right ;  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die.—  Id. 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  maintain'd, 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gain'd. 

Smith. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pros- 
pect to,  or  provision  for,  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life  ? — Archbishop  TiUotson. 

'  If  you  are  going'to  London,'  said  Levy, '  my  car- 
riage, ere  this,  must  be  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  bo 
proud  to  offer  you  a  seat,  and  converse  with  you  on 
your  prospects' — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  xii. 
ch.  xxxiii. 

Prospect,  v.  n.    Look  out  towards.  Hare. 

This  poyntc  semethe  as  though  it  woulde  invade 
the  moute  Atlas  in  Aphrica,  for  it  prospeclethe  to- 
warde  that  parte  of  Aphrike  which  the  Portugales 
caule  Caput  Bonao  Sperantia;. — Eden,  Translation 
of  Peter  Martyr,  leaf  79.    (Ord  MS.) 

The  mountay  nes  prospectynge  towarde  the  northe. 
—Id.  166.    (Ord  MS.) 

Prospection.  5.    Act  of  looking  forward,  or 
providing. 

What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  the  prospection, 
which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal,  but 
in  the  Creator? — Paley,  Natural  Tlieology,  ch.  xviii. 
Prospective,  adj. 

1.  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

Time's  long  and  dark  prospective  glass. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercises,  71. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  circum- 
spect, industrious,  and  prospective  too,  in  this  affair. 
—Sir  J.  Child. 

■Whatever  explication  be  adopted,  we  have  a  pros- 
pective contrivance  of  the  most  curious  kind :  we 
have  organizations  three  deep.  —  Paley,  Natural 
Tlieology,  ch.  ix.  §  5. 

The  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest  of 
our  species.  There  is  no  trade  so  vile  and  mechani- 
cal as  government  in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not 
their  habit.    They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any 
course  of  conduct  recommended  only  by  conscience 
and  glory.   A  large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of 
the  interests  of  states  passes  with  them  for  romance; 
and  the  principles  that  recommend  it  for  the  wan- 
derings of  a  disordered  imagination. — Burke,  Letters 
on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Prospectus,  s.    [Lat.]    Plan  proposed  of  a 
literary  work,  usually  containing  a  speci- 
men of'  it. 

Before  my  prospectus  appeared,  my  very  inten- 
tions were  scrutinized  and  suspected.  —  Geddes, 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  Address,  p.  9. 

Prosper,  v.  a.    Make  happy ;  favour. 
Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design  ; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine.  Dryden. 
Prosper,  v.  n. 

1.  Be  prosperous  ;  be  successful. 

[My  word]  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
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prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.— Isaiah,  lv. 
11. 

Philip  saw  that  this  man  increased  by  little  and 
little,  and  that  things  prospered  with  him  still  more 
and  more. — 2  Maccabees,  viii.  8. 

Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  39. 

2.  Thrive. 

All  things  do  prosper  best,  when  they  are  advanced 
to  the  better ;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  to  be  in  a 
more  barren  ground  tliau  that  whereunto  you  re- 
move them. — Bacon. 

The  plants,  which  he  had  set,  did  thrive  and  pros- 
per.— Cowley. 

How  they  prosper'd,  bud,  and  bloom. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  45. 

That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and  musical 
instruments  are  made,  prospers  well  in  these  parts. 
— Brown,  Travels. 

3.  Be  powerful  or  strong;  at,  or  near,  its 
height.  Rhetorical. 

Take  warning !  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue, 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new, 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 

Tennyson,  TJie  Blackbird. 

Prosperity,    s.     Success ;    attainment  of 
wishes  ;  good  fortune  ;  thriving  condition. 
Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination  to 
abuse  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  doth  prove  a 
thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

Prosperous,  adj.    Successful ;  thriving. 

Your  good  advice,  which  still  hath  been  both 
grave 

And  prosperous.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  in.  1. 

Either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  36 1. 
I  wish  that  he  may  find 
A  happy  passage,  and  a  prosperous  wind. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Passion  of  Dido. 

Prosperously,  adv.  In  a  prosperous  man- 
ner ;  successfully ;  fortunately. 

Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.      Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 

In  1566  was  the  second  invasion  upon  the  main 
territories  of  Spain  prosperously  atchieved  by  Robert 
earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham.— Bacon. 

Those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  entitled 
to  panegyrick,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 
reproaches. — Dryden. 

Prostate,  s.    In  Anatomy.    Gland  opening 

into  the  male  urethra  so  called. 

Prostate,  adj.  Prostatic. 

Modern  anatomists  describe  the  prostate  gland  as 
not  being  itself  a  very  sensitive  part,  and  hence  it  is 
more  subject  to  chronic  than  acute  disease,  to  which 
however  it  is  also  liable. — Cooper,  Dictionary  of 
Practical  Surgery. 

Prostatic,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  prostate,  or  prostate 
gland. 

The  diagnosis  of  prostatic  calculi  is  seldom  very 
clear. — Cooper,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery. 

Prosternation.  5.  [see  Prostrate.]  De- 
jection ;  depression ;  state  of  being  cast 
down  ;  act  of  casting  down. 

While  we  think  we  are  borne  aloft,  and  apprehend 
no  hazard,  the  failing  floor  sinks  under  us,  and  with 
it  we  descend  to  ruin.  There  is  a  prosternation  in 
assaults  unlooked  for. — Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  60. 

Their  triumphs  rise  from  the  church's  viduation, 
from  her  learning's  contempt  and  prosternation  — 
Waterhouse,  Apology  for  Learning,  p.  149 :  1653. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of  ulcers,  whence  are 
stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prosternation  of 
spirits. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Prosthesis,  s.  [Gr.]  Addition ;  super- 
added part.  In  Surgery,  applied  to  such 
fresh  growths  as  fill  up  ulcers  or  fistulae. 
Prostibulous.  adj.  [Lat.  prostibulum  =  place 
for  the  show  of  objects  for  sale.]  Like, 
having  the  character  of,  a  prostitute. 

In  her  dwelleth  the  advowterous  cardinals,  the 
prostibulous  prelates  and  priests.— Bale,  Image 
p.  11.  (Rich.) 

Prostitute,  v.  a.  [Lat.  prostitutus ;  pass, 
part,  of  prostiluo,  from  statuo  =  I  set,  place, 
put  up  for  sale.] 
1.  Sell  to  wickedness;  expose  to  crimes  for  a 
reward  :  (commonly  used  of  women  sold  to 
whoredom  by  others  or  themselves). 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore.— Leviticus,  six.  29. 
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All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance, 
Harrying  or  prostituting,  as  befel, 
Rape  or  adultery.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  714. 

Who  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  them- 
selves which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  his  people 
and  his  heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to 
their  own  sinister  designs. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of 
Christian  Piety. 

Affections,  consecrated  to  children,  husbands, and 
parents,  are  vilely  prostituted  and  thrown  away 
upon  a  hand  at  loo. — Addison. 

2.  Expose  upon  vile  terms. 

It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  a  re- 
ward, as  the  Gospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upon  a  full  laden  bough,  to  be  plucked  by 
every  idle  and  wanton  hand — that  heaven  should  be 
prostituted  to  slothful  men. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Prostitute,  adj.  Vicious  for  hire ;  sold  to 
infamy  or  wickedness  ;  sold  to  whoredom  ; 
vile. 

Leave  things  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Alcaick  lute. 

B.  Jonson,  Ode  on  his  New  Inn. 
Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack, 
The  beadle's  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back, 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed, 
Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,  451. 

Prostitute,  s. 

1 .  Hireling ;  mercenary  ;  one  who  is  set  to 
sale. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice, 
And  slimy  jests  applaud  with  broken  voice. 
Base  prostitute !  thus  dost  thou  gain  thy  bread? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  i.  50. 

He  had  the  impudence  to  offer  him  a  purse  of 
gold:  the  good  bishop  saw  it,  and  trembled:  and 
was  never  known  to  express  a  greater  concern  than 
upon  that  occasion :  the  confusion  he  was  in  upon 
such  an  unexpected  provocation  extremely  disor- 
dered him,  and  he  immediately  sent  away  this 
abandoned  prostitute  with  great  indignation. — Nel- 
son, Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  459. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  Pope. 

2.  Public  strumpet. 

From  every  point  they  come, 
Then  dread  no  dearth  of  prostitutes  at  Rome. 

Dryden. 

Prostitution,  s. 

1.  Act  of  setting  to  sale;  state  of  being  set 
to  sale. 

2.  Condition,  state,  of  a  public  strumpet. 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth  in 
a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  now  gains 
her  livelihood  by  seducing  others. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Prostitutor.  s.  One  who  prostitutes  any- 
thing ;  one  who  abuses,  disgraces,  or  vili- 
fies. 

I  see  the  reason  why  you  thought  of  printing  the 
Discourse  on  the  Holy  Spirit  by  itself,  as  you  did 
the  Discourse  on  the  Sacrament.  It  was  on  account 
of  that  part  which  exposes  the  pretences  of  our  mo- 
dern enthusiasts.  So  that  this  sermon  would  be  as 
seasonable  a  reproof  of  the  methodists,  as  the  other 
was  of  the  prostitulors  of  the  Lord's  supper.  — 
Bishop  Hurd,  Letters  to  Warburton,  letter  cl. 

Prostrate,  adj.  [Lat.  jirostratus,  pass.  part, 
of  prosterno  =  cast,  or  throw,  down  ;  raze 
to  the  ground  ;  fi  ll ;  prostratio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Lying  at  length  ;  groveling,  as  that  which 
is  .knocked,  or  felled,  down. 

Once  I  saw  with  dread  oppressed 
Her  whom  1  dread ;  so  that  with  prostrate  lying, 
Her  length  the  earth  in  love's  chief  cloathing 
dressed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate.  Spenser. 
He  heard  the  western  lords  would  undermine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs  prostrate. 

Fairfax. 

Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  280. 

The  greatest  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  be- 
came ecclesiastics,  and  all  temporal  considerations, 
all  views  of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at 
nought.  No  one  inquired  ;  no  one  doubted ;  no  one 
presumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right.  The  minds  of 
men  succumbed  and  were  prostrate.  While  every 
other  country  was  advancing,  Spain  alone  was  re- 
ceding.— Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land, vol.ii.  ch.  i. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
At  thy  knees  lie 
Our  prostrate  bosomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie, 
If  any  hospitable  right,  or  boone 
Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  bin  wonne 
By  laws  of  other  houses,  thou  wilt  give.  Cliapman. 
T  T  2 
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IPeostllogism 

O'er  shields,  and  helms,  and  helmed  heads  he 
rode 

Of  thrones,  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  810. 
3.  Thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

The  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the 
churches  were-  filled,  the  pavement  covered  with 
bodies  prostrate,  and  washed  with  tears  of  devout 
joy. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Let  us  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  10S6. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Calixtus  summoned  a  council  at  Rheims,  and 
never  did  pope,  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  time  of  the 
world's  most  prostrate  submission,  make  a  more 
imposing  display  of  power,  issue  his  commands  with 
more  undoubting  confidence  to  Christendom,  re- 
ceive, like  a  feudal  monarch,  the  appeals  of  con- 
tending kings ;  and,  if  he  condescended  tonegociate 
with  the  emperor,  maintain  a  loftier  position  than 
this  first  great  French  pontiff.— Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

At  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale.  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

Prostrate,  v.  a.  Lay  flat ;  throw  down  :  (in 

the  extract  from  Spenser,  with  the  accent 

on  the  last  syllable). 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely. — 
Sir  J.  Hay  ward. 

A  storm  that  all  things  doth  prostrate. 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against 
the  winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a 
moment  prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour. — Evelyn, 
Calendarium  hortense. 

The  drops  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with  greater 
force,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  pros- 
trating and  laying  corn  growing  in  the  fields. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

With  self. 

Some  have  prostrated  themselves  an  hundred 
times  in  the  day,  and  as  often  in  the  night.  — 
Duppa. 

Frederick  no  sooner  beheld  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  than  he  threw  off  his  imperial  mantle,  pros- 
trated himself,  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff. — 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ix. 

Prostration,  s. 

1.  Act  of  falling  down  in  adoration. 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity 
a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confi- 
dent adherence  unto  authority. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

The  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  kept  up  in 
temples,  with  altars,  images,  sacrifices,  hymns,  and 
prostrations. — Bishop  Still ingfleet. 

The  truths  they  had  subscribed  to  in  speculation 
they  reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devotion,  ma- 
naged with  a  greater  prostration  of  reason  than  ol 
body. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Dejection ;  depression. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness  at- 
tends this  colick. — Arbuthnot. 

Prostyle,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Gr.  7rpd<xri>\oc.]  In 
Architecture.  Building  that  has  only  pil- 
lars in  the  front. 

The  prostyle,  whose  station,  being  at  front,  con- 
sisted of  only  four  columns.— Evelyn.  (Rich.) 

Prosy,  adj.  Tedious;  inanimate;  boring: 
(applied  to  conversation). 

'See,  my  son,  how  little  wisdom  it  requires  to  go- 
vern States ;  '—that  is,  men  !  That  so  many  mil- 
lions of  persons,  each  with  a  profound  assurance 
that  he  is  possessed  of  an  exalted  sagacity,  should 
concur  in  the  ascendancy  of  a  few  inferior  intellects, 
according  to  a  few  stupid,  prosy,  matter-of-fact 
rules  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  a  phenomenon  very  dis- 
creditable to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  aggregate 
human  species.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  x.  ch.i. 

It  was  one  fatal  Monday— a  dull  question  of 
finance  and  figures.  Prosy  and  few  were  the  speak- 
ers. All  the  Government  silent,  save  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  another  business-like  per- 
sonage connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  whom 
the  House  would  hardly  condescend  to  hear.— Ibid., 
b.  x.  ch.  xiv. 

'  Hortense  is  an  empty  little  thing,  who  thinks  of 
her  prosy  fat  Camille  with  spectacles,  and  of  her 
two  children,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world  be- 
side.' —  Thackeray,  The  Newcomes,  vol.  ii.  p.  87  : 
1861. 

Prosyllogism.  s.  In  Logic.  See  second 
extract. 
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I  made  a  prosyllogism,  which  Mr.  Parsons  in  his 
ignorance  called  my  syllogism !  —  Bishop  Morton, 
A  Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputations  against  the 
Bishop  of  Duresme.  p.  201 :  1633. 

A  prosyllogism  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms 
are  so  connected  together,  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the  fol- 
lowing.—  Watts. 
Protagonist,   s.    [Gi\  Trpt>>Tayovi(iTi)c,  from 
aytDviari'ii  —  contender  ;  ayiov  =  contention, 
strife  for  a  prize.]    Term  applied  to  the 
leading  character,  or  actor  thereof,  in  the 
Greek  drama;  leading  character  in  general. 
'Tis  charged  upon  me  that  I  make  debauched 
persons  (such  as  they  say  my  astrologer  and  gamester 
are)  my  protagonists,  or  the  chief  persons  of  the 
drama;  and  that  1  make  them  happy  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  play,  against  the  law  of  comedy,  which 
is  to  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice— Dryden,  Mock 
Astrologer,  preface.  (Rich.) 

Protasis,  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Maxim  or  proposition. 

I  would  I  had  not  cause  to  give  you  this  protasis. 
— Bishop  Morion,  A  Discharge  of  the  Five  Imputa- 
tions against  the  Bishop  of  Durcsme,  p.  277. 

2.  In  the  Ancient  Drama.  First  part  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the  argu- 
ment of  the  piece. 

Do  you  look  for  conclusions  in  a  protasis?  I 
thought  the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe.— B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Protatic.  adj.  Previous  ;  preliminary.  Rare. 

There  are  indeed  some  protatick  persons  in  the 
ancients,  whom  they  use  in  their  plays  to  hear  or 
give  the  relation. — Dryden. 

Protean,  adj.  [Proteus,  in  the  classical  my- 
thology, the  name  of  a  sea  deity  who  had 
the  power  of  changing  his  shape  to  any 
extent.]  Having  the  character  of  Proteus 
in  respect  to  his  mutability  of  form  and 
nature  ;  versatile. 

But  that  in  all  the  protean  transformations  of 
nature,  which  happen  continually,  there  should  be 
real  entities  perpetually  produced  out  of  nothing, 
and  reduced  to  nothing,  seemed  to  be  so  great  a 
paradox  to  the  ancients  that  they  could  by  no  means 
admit  of  it. — Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  32. 

Proteanly.  adv.  In  a  protean  manner ; 
after  the  manner  of  a  Proteus. 

Which  matter  of  the  universe  is  ahvaies  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  but  only 
proteanly  transformed  into  different  shapes.—  Cud- 
worth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  36.  (Rich.) 

Protect,  v.  a.    [Lat.  prolectus,  pass.  part, 
of  protego  ;  protectio,  -o?a's.] 
The  king 

Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

Shakespear,  Ricltard  III.  ii.  3. 
Leave  not  the  faithful  side, 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee,  and  protects. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  265. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands, 
His  shade  protects  the  plains. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  ii.  407. 

Protection,  s. 

1.  Defence;  shelter  from  evil. 

Drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

If  the  weak  might  find  protection  from  the 
mighty,  they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their 
condition. — Swift. 

The  Archbishop  [Becket]  . . .  ended  by  solemnly 
renewing  his  inhibition  and  his  appeal :  '  My  person 
and  my  church  I  place  under  the  protection  of  the 
sovereign  Pontiff.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 

2.  Passport ;  exemption  from  being  molested  : 
(as,  '  He  had  a  protection  during  the  re- 
bellion'). 

The  law  of  the  empire  is  my  protection. — Kettle- 
well. 

3.  In  Political  Economy.  Artificial  advan- 
tage for  articles  of  native  production 
created  by  bounties,  or,  more  commonly, 
by  duties  upon  foreign  articles  which 
amount  to,  or  approach,  their  exclusion. 

The  means  by  which  this  advantage  is  accorded 
is  either  by  a  duty  levied  on  a  foreign  commodity, 
the  home  produce  remaining  duty  free,  or  by  a 
higher  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  than  on  the  home 
produce,  or  by  differential  duties  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  and  colonial  dependencies, 
or  bv  the  absolute  prohibition  of  import.  All  these 
methods  of  protection  have  been  adopted  in  this 
country  at  different  periods  of  its  economical  his- 
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1  tory.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  sliding  scale  of  the  old  corn  laws,  and  the  shil- 
ling duty  of  the  new;  of  the  second,  in  the  duties 
levied  on  foreign  spirits  as  compared  with  the  excise 
on  home  produce;  of  the  third, in  the  colonial  sugar 
and  timber  duties;  of  the  fourth,  in  the  bygone  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle. — Rogers, 
in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art. 

Protectionism,  s.    System  of  protection. 
Protectionist,  s.     One  who  supports  the 
system  of  protection  (in  its  third  sense). 
The  argument  that  there  is  a  social  benefit  in  such 
a  protective  system  as  insures  a  diversity  of  occupa- 
tions is  a  favourite  mode  of  reasoning  with  the 
American  protectionists. — Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Protective,  adj.    Defensive  ;  sheltering. 

The  frays,  the  trains,  the  incitements,  the  op- 
portunity, tl>o  occasions  of  offence,  the  lures  and 
temptations  from  abroad,  and  the  businesses  and 
accidents  of  life,  deny  us  any  safety  but  what  we 
have  from  the  favour  of  protective  Providence. — 
Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  59. 

The  stately-sailing  swan  . . . 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young. 

Tliomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 
Most  protective  regulations  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  English  tariff;  but  all  nations  have  con- 
ceived, and  by  far  the  largest  number  still  conceive, 
that  there  is  great  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  security 
in  maintaining  a  protective  system,  despite  the 
almost  unanimous  reasonings  of  economists,  and  the 
convincing  experience  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  an  opposite  policy.— Rogers,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Protector,  s.    One  who  protects. 

1.  Defender;  shelterer;  supporter;  one  who 

shields  from  evil  or  oppression;  guardian. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort. 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  highness,  not  for  ours  alone, 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

Waller. 

This  song  we  therefore  sing  to  thee, 

And  pray  that  thou  for  evermore 
Would'st  our  protector  deign  to  be, 

As  at  this  time  and  heretofore ; 
That  thy  continual  favour  shown 

May  cause  us  more  to  thee  incline, 
And  make  it  through  the  world  be  known 

That  such  as  are  our  foes  are  thine. 

Wither,  Songs  and  Hymns  of  the  Church, 
song  lxxxviii. 

The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth, received  information  from  the  great 
duke. — Addison. 

2.  Itegent  of  a  kingdom,  as  opposed  to  its 
king  or  queen,  i.e.  as  a  subject,  during  the 
minority  of  the  sovereign,  or  as  any  non- 
regal  head  of  the  executive,  entrusted  in 
an  exceptional  manner  with  the  supreme 
power.    See  last  extract. 

Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector? — 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  1.  3. 

What's  a  protector  ?  He's  a  stately  thing 
That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  king : 
A  tragic  actor,  Cassar  in  a  clown  ; 
He's  a  brass  farthing  stamped  with  a  crown  : 
A  bladder  blown,  with  other  breaths  puffed  full ; 
Not  the  Perillus,  but  Perillus'  bull : 
jEsop's  proud  ass  veiled  in  the  lion's  skin  ; 
An  outward  saint  lined  with  a  devil  within. 

Cleaveland. 

In  English  history  [the  title  of  protector']  has 
been  three  times  borne  by  daring  statesmen :  1. 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1453,  was  appointed  by 
parliament  protector  during  pleasure.  2.  The  duke 
of  Somerset,  being  constituted  one  of  the  sixteen 
executors  of  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  a  patent  from 
the  young  king,  Edward  VI.,  in  1548,  constituting 
him  protector,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
fifteen  as  councillors ;  but  he  enjoyed  this  dignity 
only  a  few  months,  and  his  loss  of  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  death.  3.  Cromwell  took  the  title  of 
lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  December  12, 1653,  when 
the  Barebones  Parliament  resigned  its  authority 
into  his  hand.  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in 
his  title  and  authority,  but  was  never  formally  in- 
stalled protector. — II.  Merivale,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  andArt. 
Protectorate,  s.  Government  by  a  protector. 

Richard's  assumption  of  the  protectorate  was  in 
every  respect  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  usage. — Sir 
H.  Walpole,  Historic  Doubts,  appendix. 

This  gentleman  had  been  treated  with  particular 
severity,  during  the  protectorate,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.—  Wakefield,  Memoirs,  p.  77. 

Protectorial.  adj.  Relating  to  the  office  of 
a  public  protector  or  governor. 

He  lived  under  the  government  of  James  the 
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first,  and  all  the  succeeding  ones  (till  1700.)  mon 
archical,  republican,  and  protectorial. — Noble,  Bio- 
graphical History  of  England,  iii.  70. 
Protectorship,  s.    Office  of  a  protector. 

Did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 
For  soldier's  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

The  commonwealth  party  cried  out  upon  his 
[Richard  Cromwell's]  assuming  the  protectorship, 
as  a  high  usurpation. — Bishop  Burnet,  History  of 
his  Own  Time. 

Protectress,  s.    Female  protector. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  en- 
terprize. — Bacon. 

Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly. 

Addison. 

Rowena,  .  .  .  requested  Rebecca  to  ride  by  her 
side.  .  . . '  It  were  not  fit  I  should  do  so,'  answered 
Rebecca,  with  proud  humility,  '  where  my  society 
might  be  held  a  disgrace  to  my  protectress.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xx. 

It  is  a  trait  of  the  times  to  find  the  same  person 
the  chief  patroness  of  piety  and  of  poetry.  Henry's 
[I.]  second  queen,  also,  Adelais,  or  Alice,  of  Louvain, 
is  addressed  by  several  of  the  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Norman  trouveres  as  the  special  protectress  of  them 
and  their  art. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  109. 
Protegee,  s.  [Fr.]    Person  protected  by,  or 
taken  under  the  protection  of,  another. 
Their  eyes  were  fix'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  protegee  ;  while  hers,  transfix'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face. 
Like  to  a  blighted  alabaster  vase. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  96. 

'  I  look  upon  you  quite  as  my  protegee.'  '  Pro- 
tegee,' said  Sybil,  '  I  live  with  my  father.'  '  What  a 
dear!'  said  Lady  Maud,  looking  round  to  Lord 
Milford.  'Is  not  she  naive?' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil, 
b.  vi.  ch.  viii. 

Protein,  s.  [see  extract.]  In  Animal  Che- 
mistry.  Substance,  considered  to  be  the 
basis  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  these 
three  being  differentiated  from  protein  and 
from  each  other  by  their  atomic  constitu- 
tion and  certain  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  ;  upon  its  actual  existence  as 
a  separate  proximate  principle,  there  is  a 
doubt. 

Although,  it  has  been  remarked,  there  are  certain 
distinctive  peculiarities  apparently  belonging  to  each 
of  the  preceding  substances,  sufficient  to  establish 
them  as  separate  proximate  principles,  yet  the  gene- 
ral resemblances  which  pervade  them,  long  ago  in- 
duced chemists  to  regard  them  as  of  common  origin, 
and  as  deriving  their  peculiarities  from  small  quan- 
tities of  superadded  substances,  especially  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  certain  salts,  rather  than  from 
any  original  and  essential  difference  of  quantitative 
ultimate  composition.  These  views  have  been  amply 
sanctioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
above  compounds  as  derived  from  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  more  especially  by  the  researches  of 
Mulder,  establishing  the  existence  in  all  of  them  of 
a  common  base,  which  appears  to  derive  its  origin 
from  the  vital  powers  of  plants,  and  to  be  transmit- 
ted from  them  to  animals,  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  food;  he  has  accordingly  termed  it  proteine 
(from  7rpajT6un),  to  hold  a  chief  place).  —  Brande, 
Manual  of  Chemistry :  1848. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  in  those  proximate 
chemical  compounds  composing  organic  bodies,  that 
this  specific  polarity  dwells.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
atoms  of  albumen,  or  fibrine,  or  gelatine,  or  the 
hypothetical  protein-substance,  possess  this  power 
of  aggregating  into  specific  shapes ;  for  in  such  case, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  account  for  the  unlike- 
nesses  of  different  organisms.  —  Herbert  Spencer, 
Inductions  of  Biology,  §  65. 

Protend,  v.  a.  [Lat.  tendo  =  I  stretch  ;  pass, 
part,  tensus.]  Hold  out ;  stretch  forth. 
Rhetorical. 

Grimalkin,  to  domestick  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap, 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin !  J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Protended,  part.  adj.  Stretched  forward. 
Rhetorical. 

All  stood  with  thoir  protended  spears  prepared; 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandish'd  weapons 
glared,         Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
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Proteose,  s.  [see  Protend.]  Extension. 
Hare. 

Begin,  O  Clio,  and  recount  from  hence 
My  glorious  soveraine's  goodly  auncestrye. 
Till  that  by  due  degrees,  and  long  protense, 
Thou  have  it  lastly  brought  unto  her  excellence. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  4. 

Protest,  v.  n,  [Lat.  testor  =  I  bear  witness  ; 
testis  =  witness.]  Give  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  opinion  or  resolution. 

Here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let 
thine  inherit  first,  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.— 
Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  after 
we  had  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue,  as  it  were, 
of  our  comedy.— Ibid.  iii.  5. 

I  have  long  loved  her;  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doating 
observance. — Ibid.  ii.  2. 

He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  try'd  by  any  but  his  peers. 

Sir  J.  JJenham,  The  Sophy,  prologue. 
The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Protest,  v .  a. 

1.  Prove  ;  show  ;  give  evidence  of.  Obsolete. 
Many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Shakesjiear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

1.  Call  as  a  witness. 

Fiercely  they  opposed 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar, 
Protesting  fate  supreme. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  47S. 

Protest,  s. 

1.  Solemn  declaration  of  opinion  commonly 
against  something  :  (as,  '  The  Lords  pub- 
lished a,  protest.') 

2.  In  Commercial  Law.  Notification  written 
upon  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  its 
non-payment  or  non-acceptance. 

Protest  must  be  made  in  writing,  under  a  copy  of 
such  bill  of  exchange  by  some  notary  public,  or  by 
any  other  substantial  inhabitant  in  the  presence  of 
two  credible  witnesses;  and  notice  of  such  protest 
must  within  fourteen  days  after  be  given  to  the 
drawer.— -Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  England. 
Protestancy.  s.    Protestant  character. 

"What  miserable  subdivisions  are  there  in  our  pro- 
testancie .'— Bishop  Hall,  Quo  Vadis't  sect.  lti.  (Ord 
MS.) 

So  that  in  truth  these  exceptions,  if  they  were 
true,  would  not  strike  at  protestancy,  but  at  Chris- 
tian religion. — Archbishop  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  160.   (Ord  MS.) 
Protestant,  adj.    Belonging  to  protestants. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  se- 
veral nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 
— Addison. 

Protestant,  s.     One  who  adheres  to  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  those  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  year  (1529)  the  reformed  in  Germany  got  the 
name  of  protestants.  —  Jortin,  Life  of  Erasmus, 
p.  484. 

Protestantical.  adj.    Protestant.  Rare. 

This  contention  is  yet  grown  to  be  more  intricate 
by  reason  of  a  third  kind  of  gospellers  called  Brown- 
ists ;  who,  being  directed  by  the  great  fervour  of  the 
unholy  ghost,  do  expressly  affirm  that  the  protes- 
tantical Church  of  England  is  not  gathered  in  the 
name  of  Christ  but  of  Antichrist. — Bacon,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Libel.  (Rich.) 
Protestantism,  s.    Protestant  religion. 

I  think  I  shall  speak  a  great  truth,  if  I  say  that 
the  only  thing  that  makes  protestantism  consider- 
able in  Christendom  is  the  Church  of  England.— 
South,  Sermons,  v.  64. 

There  were  schisms,  in  the  primitive  times,  long 
before  popery ;  and  consequently  much  longer  be- 
fore protestantism,  as  such,  was  in  being. — Trapp, 
Popery  truly  stated,  pt.  iii. 

When  the  liberal  genius  of  protestantism  had  per- 
fected its  work,  and  the  first  fanaticisms  of  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  zealots  had  subsided,  every 
species  of  useful  and  elegant  knowledge  recovered 
its  strength,  and  arose  with  new  vigour. — T.  War- 
ton.  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  461. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canner,  who  continue 
papists,  call  the  protestantism  of  them  the  religion 
of  the  yellow  stick. — Johnson,  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides.  (Ord  MS.) 

Protestantiy.  adv.  In  a  protestant  manner ; 
in  conformity  to  protestantism. 

Nothing  more  protestantiy  can  be  permitted  than 
a  free  and  lawful  debate  at  all  times  by  writing, 
conference,  or  disputation  of  what  opinion  soever, 
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disputable  by  Scripture ;  concluding  that  no  man 
in  religion  is  properly  a  heretick  at  this  day,  but  he 
who  maintains  traditions  or  opinions  not  probable 
by  Scripture. — Milton,  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in 
Ecclesiastical  Cases. 

Protestation.  Solemn  declaration  of  re- 
solution, fact,  or  opinion. 

He  maketh  protestation  to  them  of  Corinth,  that 
the  Gospel  did  not  by  other  means  prevail  with 
them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

But  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  nobleman  published  a  protes- 
tation against  it. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

I  smiled  at  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet  in 
the  first  page,  that  he  believes  neither  in  the  fates 
or  destinies. — Addison. 

Protester,  s.  One  who  protests  ;  one  who 
utters  a  solemn  declaration. 

Did  I  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester'/ 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 
What  if  he  were  one  of  the  latest  protesters 
against  popery  ?  and  but  one  among  many  that  set 
about  the  same  work? — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Proteus,  s.  [see  Protean.  With  the  sense 
there  given,  it  is  a  proper,  rather  than  a 
common,  name ;  it  is  the  latter,  however, 
in  its  secondary  applications.] 

1.  Changeable,  shifty,  person. 

With  the  Jews  they  pass  for  Jews ;  being  such 
proteuses  in  religion  that  nobody  was  ever  able  to 
discover  what  shape  or  standard  their  consciences 
are  really  of. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  13. 

In  other  places,  the  count  appears  as  a  real  count ; 
as  Marquis  Pellegrini ;  ...  as  count  this,  and  count 
that,  Count  Proteus — incognito ;  finally,  as  Count 
Alessandro  Cagliostro. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

2.  In  Zoology.  Batrachian  reptile,  in  which 
the  gills  of  the  tadpole  state  are  retained 
by  the  adult  animal,  in  addition  to  the 
lungs,  the  development  of  which  in  the 
ordinary  frogs,  efts,  &c,  cause  the  loss 
of  them ;  perennibranchiate  batrachian  so 
called  (Lat. perennis  =  perpetual  +  branchice 
=  gills). 

Of  this  group  (which  is  known  as  that  of  the 
perennibranchiate  batrachia,  this  name  indicating 
the  retention  of  the  gills),  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned the  proteus,  which  inhabits  the  waters  of  the 
underground  lakes  of  the  Tyrol,  and  has  a  long 
serpent-like  body,  with  four  short  and  slender  limbs 
on  which  it  crawls. — Carpenter,  Principles  of  Phy- 
siology, General  and  Comparative,  §  323a  :  1851. 

In  the  perennibranchiata,  as,  for  example  in  the 
proteus, . . .  the  blood  derived  from  the  heart  is 
obliged  to  pass  more  or  less  completely  through  gills 
appended  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  before  it  arrives  in 
the  vessels,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
branchial  veins  of  fishes. — Rymer  Jones,  General 
Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, §  1958. 

Prothalamium.  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Trpb  =  before 
+  OdXa^iog  =  bed-chamber,  bridal-chamber.] 
Song  addressed  to,  or  in  honour  of,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  with  which  the 
marriage  ceremonies  opened  :  (opposed  to 
the  epithalamium,  with  which  they  con- 
cluded. The  following  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  minor  poems  of  Spenser:  'Pro- 
thalamion,  or,  a  Spousall  Verse,  in  Honour 
of  the  Double  Marriage  of  the  Two  Ho- 
norable and  Virtuous  Ladies,  the  Ladie 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Ladie  Katherine  Somer- 
set, Daughters  to  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  espoused  to  the 
Two  Worthie  Gentlemen,  M.  Henry  Gil- 
ford, and  M.  William  Peters,  Esquyers'). 
Poets  wrote  prothalamiums  in  their  praise, 
Until  men's  ears  were  cloyed  with  the  report. 

Drayton,  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 
(Rich.) 

At  Dunham  palace,  where  sweet  Hymen  sang, 
Whose  buildings  with  our  nuptial  musick  rang, 
When  prothalamions  praised  that  happy  day, 
Wherein  great  Dudley  match'd  with  noble  Gray. 

Id.,  Jane  Gray  to  Lord  Dudley.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  most  important  [of  the  Vod  poems  is]  a  long 
wedding  song.  More  than  a  mere  ode,  it  seems  to 
be  adapted  to  the  details  of  the  chief  Teliminary 
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ceremonies ;  and  it  was,  to  some  extent,  an  acted 
chorus  ;  a  true  prothalamium.—Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  Nationalities  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 
Protnallium.  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Trpb  —  before 
+  QaWbc.  =  shoot,  branch.]     In  Cryptoga- 
mic  Botany.     Immediate  product  of  the 
spore  of  a  fern  or  horsetail,  analogous  to 
an  impregnated  ovum,  out  of  a  part 
whereof  the  ordinary  plant  is  produced. 

Ferns  and  equisetacese  . . .  are  characterized  by 
producing  but  one  kind  of  spore. . . .  When  these 
spores  are  sown,  they  germinate  by  emitting  a  tu- 
bular process  which  .  .  .  enlarges  into  a  small,  green, 
leaf-like  plate,  somewhat  like  the  frond  of  a  liver- 
wort, called  the  prothallium. .  .  .  When  completely 
formed,  this  structure  exhibits  on  its  under  side 
cellular  papillary  bodies  of  two  kinds,  which  are 
called  antheridia  and  archegonia :  the  former  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface;  the  latter,  less 
numerous,  are  chiefly  found  in  t  he  thickened  central 
region,  from  which  the  rootlets  arise. ...  In  the  in- 
terior [of  the  antheridia]  a  second  cell  is  formed, 
the  contents  of  which  become  .  . .  developed  into  a 
number  of  minute  vesicles,  the  sperm-cells. .  .  .  The 
canal  [of  the  archegonia]  leads  to  a  basal  cell  (em- 
bryo-sac), in  which  lies  a  germinal  corpuscle,  as  in 
the  archegonium  of  mosses.  This  corpuscle  is  fer- 
tilized by  the  entrance  of  spermatozoids  into  the 
canal,  and  becomes  an  embryonal  cell. . .  .  Cell- 
division  ensues  in  the  embryo  thus  formed  ;  . . .  the 
result  is  . .  .  the  formation  of  a  bud-producing  leaf. 
. . .  When  these  . . .  are  sufficiently  mature,  they 
produce  the  spores  and  sporanges. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §§  917,  918,  919. 
Proto-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.   [Gr.  TTpW- 
rof  =  first.]     Under  Protonotary  and 
Proto  vestiary  it  may  be  seen  that  it 
combines  with  a  Latin  word.  Its  ordinary 
contrasts  are  with  dcutero-,  from  8ivnpog  = 
second,  trito-,  from  rpi'rog  =  third,  and  the 
other  numerals ;  rather  than  with  its  natural 
opposite  hystato-,  from  vorarog  =  last.  In 
other  words,  it  is  oftener  used  to  indicate 
the  place  of  the  object  which  it  denotes  as  a 
member  of  a  regular  sequence,  than  as  one 
of  the  extremes  of  a  series.   In  Chemistry, 
where,  however,  it  is  a  technical  rather 
than  a  generally  current  term,  this  is  seen 
in  such  compounds  as  Protoxide,  Deut- 
oxide,  Tritoxide,  &c,  whereof  the  first  ex- 
presses the  largest,  the  last  the  smallest, 
proportion  of  oxygen. 
Protocol,  s.     [Lat.  protocollum,  from  Gr. 
koXXi)  =  glue,  as  applied  to  a  roll  or  docu- 
ment ;  Fr.  protocole  ;  German,  protohol.~] 

1.  Original  copy  of  any  document. 

An  original  is  stiled  the  protocol,  or  scriptural 
matrix ;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 
instrument  is  not  valid. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

2.  Document  serving  as  a  preliminary  to,  or 
opening  of,  any  diplomatic  transaction. 

Protomartyr.  s. 

1.  First  martyr:  (term  applied  to  St.  Ste- 
phen). 

Had  the  glorious  protomartyr  fixed  his  eyes  only 
upon  his  persecutors,  his  heart  could  not  but  have 
failed  to  see  the  lire  in  their  faces. — Bishop  Hall, 
Select  Thoughts,  §  12. 

From  hence  we  went  immediately  to  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  this  place  of  the 
protomartyr's suffering. — Maundrell,  Travels,  p.  103. 

2.  Anyone  who  suffers  first  in  a  cause. 

The  honour  and  gallantry  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey 
is  so  illustrious  a  subject,  that  it  is  fit  to  adorn  aii 
heroick  poem ;  for  he  was  the  protomartyr  of  the 
cause,  and  the  type  of  his  unfortunate  royal  master. 
— Dryden,  All  for  Love,  dedication. 
Protonotary.  s.     [Greek,  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  TrpoiTovordpioc,  from   the  Greek 
7rpwroc  +  the  Latin  notarius,  and  conse- 
quently a  hybrid  word.    As  an  English 
word,  it  is  so  far  pure  that  it  has  an  actual 
existence  in  the  language  from  which  it 
was  introduced,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  like  compounds.]  Chief 
notary ;  principal  registrar. 
I  poynt  you  to  be  protonotary 
Of  Fame's  court.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  23. 

Saligniacus,  the  pope's  prothonotary,  denies  the 
Nubians  professing  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.— Brereuood. 
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The  most  distinguished,  Napoleon,  Count  of 
Campilia,  and  Burgudio,  protonotary  of  Viterbo, 
the  Pope  afterwards,  in  compassion,  kept  in  ho- 
nourable custody  in  his  own  palace.— Milman,  His- 
tory of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  ix.  ch.i. 

Protonotariship.  s.  Office  or  dignity  of 
the  principal  registrar. 

He  had  the  prothonotariship  of  the  chancery.— 

Carew. 

Protopnyta.  s.  [Gr.  $vrbv  =  plant.]  Or- 
ganism exhibiting  the  simplest  structures 
of  vegetable  life. 

(See  under  Protozoa.) 
Protoplasma.  s.    [Gr.  irXaaiia  =  moulding, 
formation  ;  ttXcVCw  =  I  mould,  form.]  In 
Physiology.    Primary  organic  substance. 
That  which  seems  to  be  the  essential  pabulum  of 
the  vegetable  tissues  is  the  protoplasma,  containing 
saccharine,  gummy,  and  albuminous  matters  in  a 
particular  state  of  combination,  which  is  found  in 
all  rapidly-growing  plants;  and  if  this  can  be  sup- 
plied, it  is  probable  that  each  component  cell  of 
these  tissues  can  elaborate  for  itself  the  peculiar 
compounds  which  it  is  destined  to  contain. — Dr. 
Carpenter,  Principles  of  Physiology,  General  and 
Comparative,  §  55S:  1S51. 
Protoplast,  s. 

1.  Original ;  thing  first  formed  as  a  copy  to 
be  followed  afterwards. 

They  cannot  discern  the  true  essence  of  things 
with  that  clearness,  as  the  protoplast,  our  first  pa- 
rent, could. — Hotvell,  Letters,  ii.  8. 

The  protoplast  could  have  no  right  to  immor- 
tality but  what  was  founded  in  the  gratuitous  sti- 
pulation and  covenant  of  God.— Bishop  Bull,  Works, 
iii.  1083. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease,  which 
put  a  period  to  our  protoplasts,  Adam  and  Eve. — 
Harvey. 

2.  First  individual,  or  pair  of  individuals,  of 
a  species. 

A  protoplast  is  an  organised  individual,  capable 
(either  singly  or  as  one  of  a  pair)  of  propagating  in- 
dividuals ;  itself  having  been  propagated  by  no  such 
previous  individual  or  pair.  The  definition  of  the 
term  species  by  means  of  the  idea  of  descent  from  a 
single  protoplast,  has  the  advantage  of  being  per- 
manent and  immutable;  inasmuch  as  it  is  based 
upon  a  ground  that  no  subsequent  change  can  set 
aside.  On  the  other  hand  the  proof  of  the  original 
descent  is  an  inference  rather  than  a  fact  either 
ascertained  or  capable  of  being  so. . . .  Hence— a 
species  is  a  class  of  individuals,  each  of  which  is  hy- 
pothetically  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
same  protoplast,  or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts. 
A  multiplicity  of  protoplasts  for  a  single  species  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  two  or  more  such  in- 
viduals  (or  pairs),  as  like  as  the  two  Dromios,  were 
t  he  several  protoplasts  to  several  classes  of  organised 
beings  (the  present  members  being  as  like  each 
other  as  their  first  ancestors  were),  the  phamo- 
menon  would  be  the  existence  in  Nature  of  more 
than  one  undistinguishable  species,  not  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  protoplast  to  a  single  species. 
Dr.  It.  G.  Latham,  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man. 
Protoplastic,  adj.    First  formed. 

Our  protoplasticlc  sire 
Lost  paradise  by  heaven's  provoked  ire. 

Howell,  Lexicon  Tetraglotton  :  1GG0. 

Prototype,  s.  Original  of  a  copy ;  exem- 
plar ;  archetype. 

Man  is  the  prototype  of  all  exact  symmetry. — Sir 
II.  Wotton. 

The  image  and  prototype  were  two  distinct  things ; 
and  therefore  what  belonged  to  the  exemplar  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  image. — Bishop  Stilling- 
fieet. 

Protovestiary.  s.  [like  Protonotary,  a 
hybrid  word  in  the  Greek  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  Lat.  vestis  =  garment.]  Head  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe. 

This  piece  was  written  in  Greek,  being  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Persian,  by  Surien  Seth,  styled  ma- 
gister  and  protovestiary,  or  wardrobe  keeper,  of  the 
Palace  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople,  about  the 
year  107.*. — T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  129.    (Ord  MB.) 
Protozoa,  s.    [Gr.  ?<Doi'  =  animal.]    \\\  Bio- 
logy.   Organisms  exhibiting  the  simplest 
conditions  of  animal  life. 

The  beings  which  are  here  grouped  together 
under  the  designation  of  protozoa  have  a  very  near 
relationship  to  those  which  have  been  characterized 
as  protophyta  and  considered  as  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.— Dr.  Carpenter,  Princi- 
ples of  Pliysiology,  General  and  Comparative,  §  283a: 
1851. 

Protract,  v.  a.  Draw  out ;  delay ;  lengthen  ; 
spin  to  length. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a 
6  id 
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multitude,  if  we  do  but  protract  the  war  ?—Knollcs, 
History  of  the  Turks. 

He  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Protract,  s.    Tedious  continuance.  Hare. 
Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  days  I  have  out-worn, 
And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemed  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  until  morn. 

Spenser. 

Protracted,  part.  adj.  Drawn  out ;  length- 
ened out. 

My  task  is  done — my  song  hath  ceased — my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  185. 

Protracter.  s.    One  who  protracts. 

1.  One  who  draws  out  anything  to  tedious 

length. 

•2.  Mathematical  instrument  for  taking  and 

measuring  angles. 
Protraction,  s.    Act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Those  delays 
And  long  protraction,  which  he  must  endure, 
Betrays  the  opportunity.  Daniel. 

As  to  the  fabulous  protractions  of  the  age  of  the 
world  by  the  Egyptians,  they  are  uncertain  idle  tra- 
ditions.— Sir  31.  Hale. 
Protractive.  adj.   Dilatory ;  delaying ;  spin- 
ning to  length. 

Our  works  are  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
He  suffered  their  protractive  arts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts. 

Dryden. 

Protractor,  s.    Protracter,  of  which  it  is  the 

Latin  form. 
Protreptical.  adj.     [Gr.  -rrpoTpnTTiKOQ,  from 
Tpt 7rw  =  I  turn.]     Having  a  tendency  to 
turn,  or  influence,  the  mind  ;  hortatory  ; 
suasory.  Obsolete. 

The  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
treptical ;  demonstrating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
and  then  urging  the  professors  to  be  stedfast  in  the 
faith,  and  beware  of  infidelity. —  Ward,  On  Infide- 
lity. 

Protrude,  v.  a.  [Lat.  trudo  =  I  push,  thrust, 
shove  ;  pass.  part,  trusus;  protrusio,  -onis.~] 
Thrust  forward. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  office  upon 
the  food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose 
peristaltick  motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along. — 
Locke. 

They  were  not  left,  upon  the  sea's  being  protruded 
forwards,  and  constrained  to  fall  off  from  certain 
coasts  by  the  mud  or  earth,  which  is  discharged  into 
it  by  rivers. —  Woodward. 

His  left  arm  extended,  and  fore-finger  protruded. 
■ — Garlick. 

Protrude,  v.  n.    Thrust  itself  forward. 

If  the  spirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  protrude 
a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  there  followeth 
putrefaction. — Bacon. 
Protrusion,  s.    Act  of  thrusting  forward  ; 
thrust ;  push. 

To  conceive  this  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  without 
all  protrusion  of  parts,  we  are  to  expect  a  race  from 
Hercules  his  pillars.— (Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst 
■   others  are  at  rest ;  then  the  place  it  deserted,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity,  whereinto 
another  body  may  enter,  without  either  resistance 
or  protrusion  of  anything. — Locke. 
Protuberance,  s.   Something  swelling  above 
the  rest ;  prominence ;  tumour. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 
and  wearing  of  waters,  all  the  protuberances  of  the 
earth  would  infinite  ages  since  have  been  levelled, 
and  the  superficies  of  the  earth  rendered  plain. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wens  and  unnatural 
protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — More. 
Protuberant,   adj.      Sticking,  or  bulging, 
out  or  forwards  ;  prominent. 

One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  and  swelling 
out,  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed. — Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Though  the  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris 
is  protuberant  above  the  white,  else  the  eye  could 
not  have  admitted  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one  view. 
-Ray. 

Protuberate.  v.  n.    Stick,  bulge,  swell  for- 
wards ;  bulge  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 
If  the  navel  protuberates,  make  a  small  puncture 
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with  a  lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters  will 
be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeeding. 
— Sharp,  Surgery. 

Protuberation.    s.      Sticking,  bulging,  or 
swelling  out  beyond  the  parts  adjacent. 
Because  of  the  protuberation  or  bunching  out  of 
the  parastata;. — Cooke,  Description  of  the  Body  of 
Man,  p.  206 :  1615. 

Protuberous.  adj.  Protuberant. 

The  grasshoppers  and  capers  are  in  their  form  and 
fashion,  their  substance  and  consistence,  clean  con- 
trary one  to  another :  the  one  being  protuberous, 
rough,  crusty,  and  hard;  the  other,  round,  smooth, 
spongy,  and  soft.  —  Smith,  Portrait  of  Old  Age, 
p. 183. 

Proud,  adj.     [Fr.  preux ;   Lat.  probus  = 
honest,  honourable.] 

1.  Too  much  pleased  with  one's  self. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 
capacity. —  W atts. 

2.  Elated  ;  valuing  one's  self :  (with  of  be- 
fore the  object). 

If  thou  beest  proud,  be  most  instant  in  praying 
for  humility. — Dr.  II.  More,  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race.  Dryden. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 

Proud  ofhev  office  to  destroy, 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  xix. 

In  vain  of  pompous  chastity  you're  proud, 
Virtue's  adultery  of  the  tongue,  when  loud. 

Id.,  Aurengzebe,  ii.  1. 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  proud  and 
vain  in  herself,  we  could  hardly  take  better  means 
to  raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  those  that  are  now 
used  in  their  education. — Law. 

'To  whom  should  I  be  kind  but  to  you,  my  own 
blood  that  has  never  crossed  me,  and  of  whom  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud?' — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby, 
b.  viii.  ch.  iii. 

3.  Arrogant ;  haughty  ;  impatient. 

The  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 
spirit. — Ecclesiastes,  vii.  8. 

The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  3S&. 

4.  Daring ;  presumptuous. 

By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 
proud. — Job,  xxvi.  12. 

The  blood  foretold  the  giant's  fall 
By  this  proud  Palmer's  hand.  Drayton. 

Etisily  the  proud  attempt 
Of  spirits  apostate,  and  their  counsels  vain, 
Thou  hast  repell'd.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  609. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  grand  of  person. 

[He,]  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  858. 

6.  Grand ;  lofty ;  splendid  ;  magnificent. 

So  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlantis, 
as  well  as  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as  that  of 
Mexico,  then  named  Tyrambel,  were  mighty  and 
proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches.— 
Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd  helms  alight. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  553. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud. 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Ibid.  vii.  229. 

Proud  Sparta  with  their  wheels  resounds. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  1. 

7.  Ostentatious  ;  specious ;  grand. 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I  v.  i. 

8.  Salacious  ;  eager  for  the  male. 

That  camphire  begets  in  men  an  impotency  unto 
vcuery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm,  and  we 
have  found  it  fail  in  cocks  and  hens,  which  was  a 
more  favourable  tryal  than  that  of  Scaliger,  when  lie 
gave  it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud. — Sir  T.Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

9.  Fungous ;  exuberant. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax.  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influx  of  the  liquid,  that  begets  a 
fungus  or  proud  flesh. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points  called 
fungus,  or  proud  flesh. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Proudly,  adv.    In  a  proud  manner. 

1.  Arrogantly;  ostentatiously ;  in  a  proud 

manner. 

Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly,  let  not  arro- 
gancy  come  out  of  your  mouth. — 1  Samuel,  ii.  3. 

He  bears  himself  more proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  7. 
Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air; 
But  vain  within  and  proudly  popular. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  '.lie  JSneid,  vL  1111 
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Proudly  he  inarches  on,  and  void  of  fear ; 
Vain  insolence.  Addison. 

2.  With  loftiness  of  mien. 

The  swan 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling'  proudly  rows. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  439. 

Provable,  uilj.    Capable  of  being  proved. 

Proof  supposes  something  provable. — J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  pt.  i.  eh.  iii.  §  1. 

Provabiy.  adv.    In  a  provable  manner. 

If  thou  knowe  any  man  of  that  manors  and  up- 
right lyvinge  that  no  fault  can  provabiy  bo  laid  unto 
him.— 'Udal,  Titus,  ch.  i.  (Rich.) 
Provant.  s.    Provender.  Obsolete. 
When  I  want  provant  with  Humphrey  I  sup, 
And  when  benighted, 
To  repose  in  Paul's, 
With  waking  souls 
I  never  am  affrighted. 

Tom  o'  Bedlam's  Song,  in  I.  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Prove,  v.  a.   [N.Fr.  prover ;   modern  Fr. 
prouver;  Lat.  probo  ;  A.S.  prqfian.~\ 

1.  Evince;  demonstrate. 

Let  the  trumpet  sound, 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge :  I'll  prove  it  on  t  hy  heart. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 
So  both  their  deeds  compared  this  day  shall  prove. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  170. 
Smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove, 
"Wonder  is  shorter  lived  than  love.  Waller. 

If  it  prove  anything,  it  can  only  prove  against 
our  author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to  the 
eldest  is  not  by  divine  institution. — Locke. 

In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  will  prove  the 
tenet  upon  him. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Try;  test. 

Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.— 
1  Thessalonians,  v.  21. 

Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  prove? 
Or  speak  those  thoughts,  which  have  no  power  to 
move  ?  Sandys. 

3.  Experience. 

Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit  in  thee  first  proved. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  Glo. 

4.  Endure  ;  try  by  suffering  or  encountering. 

Delay  not  the  present,  but 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Shalccspear,  Coriolanus,  i.  fi. 
Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 
Well  I  deserved  Evadne's  scorn  to  prove, 
That  to  ambition  sacriliced  my  love.  Waller. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  prove, 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love. 

Dryden,  Translat  ion  of  the  JEneid,  vii.  010. 

Prove,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  trial. 

Children  prove  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another. — Bacon. 

The  sons  prepare, 
For  open  force,  and  rush  to  sudden  war, 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main, 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign, 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Find  by  experience  ;  turn  out. 

Prove  true,  imagination ;  oh,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth-Night,  iii.  4. 

All  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the  tops 
of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  less 
esculent. — Bacon. 

3.  Succeed. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due 
time. — Bacon, 
i.  Find  in  the  event. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears. 

Milton,  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

The  beauties  which  adorn'd  that  age, 
The  shining  subjects  of  his  rage  ; 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove, 
Rewarded  with  success  in  love.  Waller. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal. — Arbuthnot. 

What's  property  ?  dear  Swift,  you  see  it  alter, 
From  you  to  me,  from  me  to  Peter  Walter, 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share, 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  sat.  ii. 
And  her  countenance  all  over, 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove; 
But  he  clasped  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  soothed  her  soul  with  love. 

Tennyson,  The  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
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Proveditor.  s.  [Italian,  provveditore.]  One 
who  undertakes  to  procure  supplies  or 
provisions. 

They  all  love  the  major-domo,  and  look  upon  him 
as  their  parent,  their  guardian,  their  friend,  their 
patron,  their  proveditor.  —  Jeremy  Taylor,  Great 
Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life,  pt.  iii.  disc.  xv. 

Can  any  one  dare  to  make  Him,  who  was  nothing 
but  meekness,  and  lowliness,  and  humility,  his 
proveditore  for  such  things  as  can  only  feed  his 
pride,  and  flush  his  ambition  ?— South,  Sermons,  iii. 
104. 

Provedore.  s.    Same  as  preceding. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  of  provedore. 
— Friend. 

Provect.  adj.  [Lat.  proveclus,  pass.  part,  of 
proveho  =  I  carry  forward.]  Advanced. 
And  we  have  in  dayly  experience  that  lyttell 
infants  assay  to  folowe  not  only  the  wordes,  but 
also  the  faictes  and  gesture  of  them  that  be  pro- 
vecte  in  years. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  b.  i. 
(Rich.) 

Proved,  part.  adj.    Found  by  experience. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  praising  our  forefathers, 
who  preferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession,  a 
dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and 
intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt, 
to  the  rule,  however  restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved 
tyrant. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
Milton. 

Provender,  s.  [Lat.  prebenda  =  tilings  af- 
forded, or  supplied. — see  Prebend.]  Sup- 
ply in  the  way  of  food. 

Good  provender  labouring  horses  would  have. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 

Sliakespear,  Julius  Ciesar,  iv.  1. 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 
Wears  out  his  time  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender.  Id.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Whene'er  he  chanced  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magazines  of  corn  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appear'd,  instead 
Of  paltry  provender  and  bread. 

Swift,  3Iiscellanies. 
For  a  fortnight  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  hay  or  other  provender.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Prover.  s.  One  who  proves,  demonstrates, 
tests. 

"Why  am  I  a  fool? — Make  that  demand  of  the 
prover:  it  suifices  me,  thou  art!  —  Sliakespear, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

Proverb,  s.     [Fr.  proverbe  ;   Lat.  prover- 

bimn.'] 

1.  Short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the 
people ;  saw  ;  adage. 

The  sum  of  his  whole  book  of  proverbs  is  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  study  of  this  practick  wisdom. — 
I)r.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

It  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains;  for  the  proverb  is  true,  that 
light  gains  make  heavy  purses  ;  for  light  gains  come 
thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

The  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they  have  a 
sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  with- 
out faith. — Addison. 

At  the  highest  period  of  Grecian  genius,  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas 
the  proverbial  style.  St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  which 
still  remains  among  the  first  exercises  of  our  school 
pens : 

'Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.' 
It  is  a  verse  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  the 
comic  poet : 

<j>6eipov<riv  rj9r]  \p-qcjQ'  bfju\Cai  kolko.1. 
As  this  verse  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apostle,  and  in- 
deed the  highest  authority,  that  of  Jesus  himself, 
consecrates  the  use  of  proverbs  by  their  occasional 
application,  it  is  uncertain  whether  St.  Paul  quotes 
the  Grecian  poet,  or  only  repeats  some  popular 
adage.  Proverbs  were  bright  shafts  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  quivers;  and  when  Bentley  was  accused 
of  pedantry  for  his  use  of  some  ancient  pre/verbs  by 
a  league  of  superficial  wits,  the  sturdy  critic  vindi- 
cated his  taste,  by  showing  that  Cicero  constantly 
introduced  Greek  proverbs  into  his  writings— that 
Scaliger  and  Erasmus  loved  them,  and  had  formed 
collections,  drawn  from  the  stores  of  antiquity. 
Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  definition.  Pro- 
verbs must  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  phrases, 
and  from  sententious  maxims ;  but  as  proverbs  have 
many  faces,  from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  the 
class  itself  scarcely  admits  of  any  definition.  When 
Johnson  defined  &  proverb  to  be  '  a  short  sentence 
frequently  repeated  by  the  people,'  this  definition 
would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones,  which 
have  not  always  circulated  among  the  populace,  nor 
does  it  designate  the  vital  qualities  of  a  proverb. 
The  pithy  quaintness  of  old  Howell  has  admirably 
described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite  proverb  to 
be  sense,  shortness,  and  salt.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  The  Philosophy  of  Proverbs. 
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He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead : 
'  They  perished  in  their  daring  deeds;' 

This  proverb  Hashes  through  his  head, 
'  The  many  fail ;  the  one  succeeds.' 

Tennyson,  Tlic  Day-Bream. 

2.  By -word;  name  or  observation  commonly 
received  or  uttered. 

Thou  hast  delivered.us  for  a  spoil,  and  unto  cap- 
tivity, and  unto  death,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach  to 
all  nations.— Tobit,  iii.  5. 
Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 
'  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known ; '  a  plea- 
sant 

Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 
Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  and  present. 

Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas ! 
Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 

That  he  himself  felt  only  'like  a  youth 

Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean— Truth. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  vii.  5. 

Proverb,  v.  n.    Utter  proverbs.  Rare. 

All  their  pains  taken  to  seem  so  wise  in  proverb- 
ing  serve  but  to  conclude  them  downright  slaves; 
and  the  edge  of  their  own  proverb  falls  reverse  upon 
themselves. — Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  between  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

Proverb,  v.  a. 

1.  Mention  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb'd  for  a  fool 
In  every  street ;  do  they  not  say  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts  ? 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  203. 

2.  Provide  with  a  proverb. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels : 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase ; 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder  and  look  on. 

Sliakespear,  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

Proverbial,  adj.    Having  the  nature  of,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  a  proverb. 

1.  Mentioned  in  one. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  proverbial 
cure,  by  a  hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst  in 
the  world;  and  the  best,  the  monks'  diet,  to  eat  till 
you  are  sick,  and  fast  till  you  are  well  again. — Sir 
W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Suitable  for  a  proverb. 

This  river's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn  to 
a  proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion  became  without 
bounds.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Used,  or  current,  as  a  proverb. 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
merous in  this  poet. — Pope. 

The  Friar  bared  his  brawny  arm  up  to  the  elbow, 
and  putting  his  full  strength  to  the  blow,  gave  the 
knight  a  buffet  that  might  have  felled  an  ox.  But 
his  adversary  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  A  loud  shout 
was  uttered  by  all  the  yeomen  around;  for  the 
clerk's  cuff  was  proverbial  amongst  them,  and  there 
were  few  who,  in  jest  or  earnest,  had  not  had  occa- 
sion to  know  its  vigour.  —  Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  constantly  that  pro- 
verbial hostility  of  the  heirs  of  kings  to  their  fathers 
was  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  bound  by  their 
station  to  assert  the  loftiest  Christian  morality  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  commandments  of 
God. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii. 
ch.  v. 

It  is  proverbial  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear. — Dickens,  Martin  Chuz- 
zleivit,  ch.  vii. 

Proverbialist.  s.    Composer,  collector,  ad- 
mirer of  proverbs. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  in  the  sacred  writings 
which  more  beautifully  and  more  emphatically  ex- 
presses this  moral  sense  or  conscience,  than  that  of 
the  proverbialist.  The  spirit  of  a  man  is  the  candle 
of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts. — Lang- 
home,  Theodosius  and  Constantia,  pt.  ii.  letter  iii. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Proverbially,  adv.   In  a  proverbial  manner. 
It  is  proverbially  said,  Formica:  sua  bilis  inest, 
habet  et  musca  splenem  ;  whereas  these  parts  ana- 
tomy hath  not  discovered  in  insects. — Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

A  convent  without  a  library,  it  used  to  be  pro- 
verbially said,  was  like  a  castle  without  an  armoury. 
— Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  <i7. 
Provide,  v.  a.  [Lat.  provideo  ;  video  =  I  see.] 

1.  Get  ready;  prepare  beforehand. 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering. — Genesis,  xxii.  8. 

Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such  as 
fear  God  ...  to  be  rulers.— Exodus,  xviii.  21. 

He  happier  seat  provides  for  us. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  237, 

2.  Furnish;  supply:  (with  of  ov  with). 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  519. 
To  make  experiments  of  gold,  be  provided  of  a 
conservatory  of  snow,  a  good  large  vault  under 
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ground,  and  a  deep  well.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

The  king  forthwith  provides  him  of  a  guard, 
A  thousand  archers  daily  to  attend.  Daniel. 

If  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  knees,  let 
some  better  art  ist  provide  himself  o/a  deeper  canvas, 
and  taking  these  hints,  set  the  figure  on  its  legs,  and 
finish  it.—  Dryden. 

He  went, 

With  large  expence  and  with  a  pompous  train 
Provided,  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  50. 

An  earth  well  provided  o/all  requisite  things  for  an 
habitable  world.— J1.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Rome  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
provided  with  corn.— Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

They  were  of  good  birth,  and  such  who,  although 
inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well 
educated,  and  provided  with  learning.— Swift. 

When  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  the 
parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  pro- 
vided of  any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.— Id.,  Mis- 
cellanies. 

3.  Stipulate  ;  make  a  conditional  limitation. 

4.  Treasure  up  for  some  future  occasion. 

Your  calmness  does  no  after-storms  provide, 
Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

Dryden,  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

5.  Foresee.  Latinism. 

Nor  can  I  blame  the  wishes  of  those  severe  and 
wise  patriots,  who,  providing  the  hurts  these  licen- 
tious spirits  may  do  in  a  state,  desire  rather  to  see 
fools  . . .  than  the  wounds  of  private  men,  of  princes, 
and  nations.— B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  dedication. 
Provide  against.  Take  measures  for  coun- 
teracting or  escaping  any  ill. 

Sagacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselves,  pro- 
viding against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
care  for  their  young— -Sir  M.  Hale.  _ 

Some  men,  instructed  by  the  lab'nng  ant, 
Provide  against  th'  extremities  of  want. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  vi.  478. 

Fraudulent  practices  were  provided  against  by 
laws. — Arbuthnot. 
Provide  for.    Take  care  of  beforehand. 

States,  which  will  continue,  are  above  all  things 
to  uphold  the  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.— Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  n.  3. 

A  provident  man  provides  for  the  future  —  Mr  W. 
Raleigh.  . 

My  arbitrary  bounty's  undenied ; 
I  give  reversions,  and  for  heirs  provide.  Garth. 

He  will  have  many  dependents,  whose  wants  he 
cannot  provide  for.— Addison. 

Except  in  old  horses,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  molar  is  implanted  in  the  socket  by  an 
undivided  base.  This  is  slightly  curved  in  the  upper 
molars.  It  provides  for  mastication  during  a  longer 
life  than  in  the  cow.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  354. 
Provided  that.  Upon  these  terms  ;  this  stipu- 
lation being  made. 

If  I  come  off,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and 
my  gold  are  yours;  provided  1  have  your  commen- 
dation for  my  more  free  entertainment.  —  Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  5.  

I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

Provided  that  he  set  up  his  resolution,  not  to  let 
himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man.— 
Sir  R.  V  Estrange. 
Providence,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  providential 

1 .  Foresight ;  timely  care  ;  forecast ;  act  of 

providing. 

Providence  is  [that]  whereby  a  man  not  only  fore- 
seeth  commoditie  and  incommoditie,  prosperitie  and 
adversitie,  but  also  consulteth,  and  therewith  en- 
devoureth,  as  well  to  repell  annoyance,  as  to  attaine 
and  get  profite  and  advauntage.— Sir  T.  Elyot,  The 
Governour,  fol.  72.  b.  ^    s  _ 

The  only  people,  which  as  by  their  justice  and 
providence  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their 
neighbours  to  annoy  them,  so  are  they  not  stirred 
with  false  praise  to  trouble  others  quiet.— Sir  P. 
Sidney.  ,  , 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it.— 

"^An  established  character  spreads  the  influence  of 
such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around ;  it 
reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  providence 
can  do— Bishop  Atterbury. 

2.  Care  of  God  over  created  beings ;  divine 
superintendence. 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  work- 
ing the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's 
own  knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  providence.— 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Is  it  not  an  evident  sign  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
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dence  over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  destruction 
ensueth,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a  readi- 
ness?— Ibid. 

Eternal  providence  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  a  way. 

Spenser. 

Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things,  and 
doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present,  and  all  to 
come ;  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  which  pre- 
science is  not. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  G46. 

Though  the  providence  of  God  doth  suffer  many 
particular  churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 
same  God  will  never  permit  that  all  of  them  at  once 
shall  perish. — Bishop  Pearson. 

They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faith  in 
God  and  his  providence.  —  Dr.  H.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

In  the  plural. 

There  was  a  book  written  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Jackson,  Of  the  Signs  of  the  Times  :  (he  was  a  care- 
ful observer  of  providences-.)  it  was  lent  to  some  in 
his  life-time;  but  since  his  death  it  cannot  be  re- 
trieved, as  the  publisher  of  his  excellent  works 
complains. —  Worthington,  Letters  to  Hartlib,  ep.  v. : 
1661. 

3.  Prudence;  frugality;  reasonable  and  mo- 
derate care  of  expence. 

By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care ; 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence, 

Dryden,  Tlieodore  and  Honoria,  239. 

Provident,  adj.  [Lat.  providens,  -entis.~] 
Forecasting  ;  cautious  ;  prudent  with  re- 
spect to  futurity. 

I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea. 

Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  2. 
We  ourselves  account  such  a  man  for  provident, 
as  remembering  things  past,  and  observing  things 
present,  can,  by  judgment,  and  comparing  the  one 
with  the  other,  provide  for  the  future.  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  484. 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has, 

In  action  young,  in  council  old ; 
Orange  is  what  Augustus  was, 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold.  Waller. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great  suc- 
cesses, are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or 
so  provident,  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 
Providential,  adj.    Effected  by  providence ; 
referrible  to  providence. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  mankind, 
if  those,  unsatisfied  with  the  providential  distribu- 
tion of  heats  and  colds,  might  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands !—  Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

The  lilies  grow,  and  the  ravens  are  fed,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made  argu- 
ments of  providence,  nor  are  these  things  less  pro- 
vidential, because  regular.—  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

The  scorched  earth,  were  it  not  for  this  remark- 
ably providential  contrivance  of  tilings,  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.—  Woodivard. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air, 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  care. 

Sir  R.  Blaclcmore. 

Providentially,  adv.  In  a  providential 
manner. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the  use 
of  its  proper  weapons.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

It  happened  very  providentially  to  the  honour  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise 
in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at  a 
time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  at  their  height.— 
A  ddison. 

Providently,  adv.  In  a  provident  manner ; 
with  foresight ;  with  wise  precaution. 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  fly  in  the 
air,  and  live  in  the  water,  she  providently  makes 
their  feathers  of  such  a  texture,  that  they  do  not 
admit  the  water.— Boyle. 
Provider,  s.  One  who  provides  or  procures. 
Here's  money  for  my  meat ; 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  C. 

Province,  s.    [Fr. ;  Lat.  provincial 

1.  Conquered  country ;  country  governed  by 

a  delegate. 

Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
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Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily  were  divided  into  com- 
monwealths, till  swallowed  up,  and  made  provinces 
by  Rome. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

See  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'd provinces. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  298. 

Thus,  he  [Hume]  lays  it  down,  as  a  general  truth 
in  politics,  '  invariable  by  the  humour  or  education 
both  of  subject  or  sovereign,'  that  free  governments, 
though  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  who 
partake  of  their  freedom,  are  the  most  ruinous  and 
oppressive  to  their  provinces.  '  The  provinces  of 
absolute  monarchies  (he  adds)  are  always  better 
treated  than  those  of  free  states.'  That  many  free 
states,  as  well  aristocratic  as  democratic,  have  mis- 
governed their  dependent  provinces,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted; and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that  the 
peculiar  opinions  and  customs  of  a  dependent  com- 
munity are  more  likely  to  be  treated  with  respect 
where  the  paramount  nation  is  governed  by  a  mo- 
narch, than  where  it  is  under  an  aristocratic  or 
democratic  regimen ;  though  the  treatment  of  Flan- 
ders and  the  American  provinces  by  Spain  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  of  a  similar  tendency  in  a  despotic 
government. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  appendix. 

To  the  north  of  [Italia  Proper]  lay  two  provinces, 
...  on  tlie  one  hand,  Gallia, ...  on  the  other,  Sicily. 
The  Gaulish  province  was  divided  into  two  districts 
by  the  river  Padus,  or  Bo,  from  whence  they  derived 
their  denominations  respectively,  according  as  they 
lay  within  or  beyond  that  region.  . . .  Next  among 
its  provinces  in  proximity  to  Rome  were  Sardinia 
and  Corsica. . . .  The  first  province  which  the  Romans 
had  acquired  beyond  their  own  seas  was  Spain. . . . 
The  republic  acquired  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  gradually  extended  inland 
towards  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  "the  one  side,  and 
the  Cevennes  on  the  other.  To  this  district  she 
gave  the  name  of  the  province. — C.  Merivale,  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  i. 

The  estate  was  so  complicated,  that  Warren 
offered  the  heirs  a  good  round  sum  for  his  quittance, 
and  to  take  the  settlement  upon  himself.  India  so 
distant,  and  Chancery  so  near — the  heirs  accepted 
the  proposition.  Winding  up  this  estate,  Warren 
avenged  the  cause  of  plundered  provinces;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  with  Burke  and  Francis 
at  its  head,  could  scarcely  have  mulcted  the  late 
governor  more  severely.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii. 
ch.  vii. 

2.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any  one. 

I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task  ; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  2. 

Nor  can  I  alone  sustain  this  day's  province. 

Dr.  H.  More, 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant  good,  or  fair ; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.  Dryden. 

"lis  not  the  pretor's  province  to  bestow 
True  freedom.     Id.,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  132. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  eco- 
nomy, and  chaste  in  her  affection. — Tatler. 

Living  in  a  country  where  the  drama  engrosses  so 
much  attention,  he  has  been  led  into  attempting  it ; 
. . .  and  so  his  allotment  of  talent  which  might  have 
done  good  service  in  some  prose  department,  or  even 
in  the  sonnet,  elegy,  song,  or  other  outlying  pro- 
vince of  poetry,  is  driven,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  fate, 
to  write  plays. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  German  Playwrights. 

•3.  Region  ;  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  march'd,  and  many  a.  province  wide. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  76. 

Their  understandings  are  cooped  up  in  narrow 
bounds ;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  other 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world. —  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

He  has  caused  fortified  towns  and  large  provinces 
to  he  restored,  which  had  been  conquered  long  be- 
fore.— Sir  W.  Davenant. 

4.  District  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  archbishop  of  York,  extends. 

The  said  cause  belongeth  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
archbishop  of  that  province. —  Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastic,  xcii. 

Provincial,  adj. 

1.  Relating  to,  belonging  to,  constituted  by, 
connected  with,  a  province. 

The  duke  dare  not  more  stretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own; 
His  subject  am  I  not,  nor  here  provincial. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and  left 
an  account  even  to  their  provincial  dominions.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Not  of  the  mother  country ;  rude ;  un- 
polished. 

They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence, 
That,  like  the  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age, 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 

Dryden,  Prologue  spoken  at  the  Opening  of  the 
New  House,  March  26, 1674. 
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A  country  'squire  having  only  the  provincial  ac- 
cent upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor 
in  his  power  to  remedy,  must  marry  a  cast  wench.— 
Swift. 

His  mien  was  awkward  j  graces  he  had  none  ; 
Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone.  llarte. 
4.  Belonging  only  to  an  archbishop's  juris- 
diction ;  not  oecumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod  is  properly 
twined  a  provincial  constitution.— Ayliffe,  Purer- 
gon  Juris  Canonici. 
Provincial,  s. 

1.  Spiritual  governor. 

Valignanus  was  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Indies.— Bishop  Slillingjleet. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  province. 

Hee  doubting  the  unfaithfulnesse  of  the  provin- 
cialles,  determined  to  try  the  self-same  fortune  of  a 
battell  —  Times'  Store  House.  CSS.    (Ord  MS.) 

All  these  . . .  provoked  all  the  tribes  of  the  Britains, 
provincials,  allies,  enemies,  to  a  general  insurrection. 
— Burke,  Abridgement  of  English  History,  i.  3. 

•  Do  you  happen  to  know  a  lawyer  by  name  Hatton 
in  this  innf"  inquired  Morley  of  his  friend  the 
Journalist,  when,  having  transacted  their  business, 
the  occasion  served.—'  No  lawyer  of  that  name  ;  but 
the  famous  Hatton  lives  here,'  was  the  reply.—'  The 
famous  Hatton  !  And  what  is  he  famous  for  ?  You 
forget  I  am  a  provincial.'— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv. 
ch.  vii. 

Provincialism,  s.  Manner  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  a  certain  district  of  a  country. 

The  inestimable  treasure  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
ancient  inscriptions,  might  be  of  singular  service, 
particularly  in  explaining  the  provincialisms.— 
Bishop  Marsh,  Translation  of  Micluielis :  1793. 

Provinciality.  s.    Peculiarity  of  provincial 
language. 

That  circumstance  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
provinciality,  and  consequently  to  the  unintelligi- 
bility,  of  the  poem. — T.  Warton,  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas 
Rmvley. 

Provincialship.  s.     Official  situation  of  a 
provincial  (in  its  first  sense). 

Those,  whom  great  learning,  parts,  or  wit  renowns, 
Cajole  with  hopes  of  honours,  scarlet  gowns, 
Provincialships,  and  palls,  and  triple  crowns. 

Oldham,  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits. 

Provinciate,  v.  a.     Turn  to  a  province. 
Hare. 

When  there  was  a  design  to  provinciate  the  whole 
kingdom,  Uruina,  though  offered  a  canton,  would 
not  accept  of  it. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 
Proving,  verbid  abs.  Act  of  one  who  proves. 
The  ancient  manner  of  opening,  publishing,  or 
(as  we  call  it ). proving  of  wills  before  the  m  agister  cen- 
sus, is  described  by  John  Fabri.— Spelman,  Of  Wills. 
Provision,  s.     [Fr. ;   Lat.  provisio,  -onis  ; 

provisus,  pass.  part,  of  provideo  =  provide.] 
t.  Act  of  providing  beforehand. 

Kalander  knew  that  provision  is  the  foundation 
of  hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fewel  of  magnificence. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Measures  taken  beforehand. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

He  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed.— Bacon. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
present  evils,  and  provisions  against  future  events. 
— Sir  W.  Temple. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligations  upon  men, 
to  make  the' best  provision  for  their  comfortable 
subsistence  in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in  the 
next.— Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Accumulation  of  stores  beforehand  ;  stock 
collected. 

Mendoza  advertised  that  he  would  valiantly  de- 
fend the  city,  so  long  as  he  had  any  j>rovisio7i  of 
victuals.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  620. 

David,  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provision  of 
materials  for  the  temple,  yet  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.— South,  Sermons. 

4.  Victuals  ;  food  ;  provender. 

He  caused  provisions  to  be  brought  in. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Provisions  laid  in  large  for  man  or  beast. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  732. 

Under  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little  bag, 
which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  use  as  a  store- 
house; for  in  this  having  filled  his  belly,  he  pre- 
served the  remnant  of  his  provision.— Heylin. 
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5.  Terms  settled  ;  care  taken. 

This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate  Eng- 
lish, but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  the  reformation 
of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no  provision  made 
for  the  abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs. — Sir 
J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  In  Ecclesiastical  Laiv.    See  first  extract. 

Provision  was  used  for  the  providing  a  bishop,  or 
any  other  person,  an  ecclesiastical  living  by  the 
pope,  before  the  incumbent  was  dead :  it  was  also 
called  Gratia  expectativa  or  Mandatum  de  provi- 
dendo;  the  great  abuse  whereof  produced  the  sta- 
tutes of  provisors  and  praemunire.  —  Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Henry  [IV.]  exercised  rather  largely  his  preroga- 
tive of  dispensing  with  the  law  against  papal  pro- 
visions.— JIallam,  View  of  the  State  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  ii.  ch.  viii. 

(For  other  examples  see  Pro  visor.) 

Provision,  v.  a.    Supply  with  provision. 

Provisional,  adj.   Temporarily  established  ; 

provided  for  present  need. 

The  commenda  semestris  grew  out  of  a  natural 
equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite 
given  him  to  present,  the  church  should  not  be 
without  a  provisional  pastor.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there 
should  be  a  provisional  government  ;  and  the  eyes 
of  men  naturally  turned  to  the  magnates  of  the 
realm. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.l. 

Provisionally,  adv.  In  a  provisional  man- 
ner;  by  way  of  provision. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  baptised, 
and  declared  a  man  provisionally,  till  time  should 
shew  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
so  untowardly. — Locke. 

Provisionary.  adj.  Making  provision  for 
the  occasion. 

If  publick  formes  of  prayer  be  described  whose 
matter  is  pious  and  holy,  whose  design  is  of  univer- 
sal extent  and  provisionary  for  all  publick,  pro- 
bable, feared,  or  foreseen  events,  whose  frame  and 
composure  is  prudent ;  the  publick  could  do  no  ! 
more,  all  the  duty  is  performed,  and  all  the  care  is 
taken. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Apology  for  the  Liturgy. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  preamble  of  the  law,  standing  as  it  now 
stands,  has  the  lie  direct  given  to  it  by  the  provi- 
sionary part  of  the  act.— Burke,  On  American  Tax- 
ation: 177-1. 

Proviso,  s.     Stipulation  ;   caution  ;  provi- 
sional condition  ;  qualifying  clause  in  any 
legal  instrument,  generally  beginning  with 
the  words  '  provided  that.' 
He  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso  and  exception, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  i.  3. 
Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power, 
than  only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso 
too,  that  it  extends  not  to  such  as  think  themselves 
too  wise  to  be  advised. — South,  Sermons. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  a  proviso  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Dover.— Macaulay,  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  xvi. 

Provisor.  s.  One  employed  on  the  business 
of  ecclesiastical  provision.  See  Provi- 
sion, 6. 

During  this  reign  (Edward  III.)  the  statute  of 
provisor  was  enacted,  rendering  it  penal  to  procure 
any  presentations  to  benefices  from  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of  all  patrons  and 
electors,  which  had  been  extremely  encroached  on 
by  the  Pope.  By  a  subsequent  statute,  every  person 
was  outlawed  who  carried  any  cause  by  appeal  to  ! 
the  court  of  Borne. — Hume,  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333.    (Ord  MS.) 

In  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the 
pope  again  endeavoured  to  encroach,  but  the  parlia- 
ment manfully  withstood  him,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  articles  charged  against  that  unhappy 
prince  that  he  had  given  allowance  to  the  bulls  of 
the  see  of  Rome.  But  Edward  the  Third  was  of  a 
temper  extremely  different,  and  to  remedy  these  in- 
conveniencies,  first  by  gentle  means,  he  and  his  no- 
bility wrote  an  expostulation  to  the  pope;  but 
receiving  a  menacing  and  contemptuous  answer, 
withal  acquainting  him  that  the  emperor,  who,  a 
few  years  before  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1323, 
had  established  a  law  against  provisions,  and  also 
the  king  of  France  had  lately  submitted  to  the  holy 
see.  the  king  replied  that  if  both  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's  part,  he  was 
ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  crown.  Hereupon  more  sharp  and 
penal  laws  were  devised  against  provisors,  which 
enact  severally,  that  the  court  of  Rome  shall  not 
present  or  collate  to  any  bishoprick  or  living  in 
England;  and  that  whoever  disturbs  any  patron  in 
the  presentation  to  a  living,  by  virtue  of  a  papal  pro- 
vision,  such  provisor  shall  pay  line  and  ransom  to 
the  king  at  his  will,  and  be  imprisoned  till  he  re- 
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nounces  such  provision ;  and  the  same  punishment 
is  inflicted  on  such  as  cite  the  king  or  any  of  his 
subjects  to  answer  in  the  court  of  Rome.  And  when 
the  holy  see  resented  these  proceedings,  and  Pope 
Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive  the  vassalage  and  an- 
nual rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected  his 
kingdom,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm,  in  parliament  assembled,  40  Ed- 
ward III.,  that  King  John's  donation  was  null  and 
void,  being  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament, 
and  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath:  and  all  the 
temporal  nobility  and  commons  engaged  that  if  the 
pope  should  endeavour  by  process  or  otherwise  to 
maintain  these  usurpations,  they  would  resist  and 
withstand  him  with  all  their  power. — Sir  W.  Black- 
stone,  Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England,  b.  iv. 
ch.  viii. 

The  kings  had  extremely  abridged  the  papal  power 
in  many  material  particulars:  they  had  passed  the 
statute  of  provisors,  the  statute  of  premunire,  &c. 
— Burke,  1'racts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

Provisory,  adj.    [Fr.  provisoire.~\  Provi- 
sional. 

How  an  ideal,  all-seeing  Versailles  Government, 
...  in  such  an  environment,  would  have  determined 
to  demean  itself  at  this  new  juncture,  may  even  yet 
be  a  question.  Such  a  government  would  have  felt 
too  well  . .  .  that,  under  the  guise  of  these  States. 
General  ...  a  new  omnipotent  unknown  of  demo- 
cracy was  coming  into  being  ;  in  presence  of  which 
no  Versailles  Government  either  could  or  should, 
except  in  a  provisory  character,  continue  extant 
To  enact  which  provisory  character  . .  .  might  its 
whole  faculties  but  have  sufficed.  —  Carlyle,  Tlie 
French  Revohdion,  pt.i.  b.  i.  ch.  i. 

Provocable.  adj.     Capable  of  being  pro- 
voked. 

An  unsteady  man,  unmerciful,  of  a  spirit  easily 
provocable,  and  revengeful. — Rawlins,  Sermon  at 
Worcester,  p.  8  :  1770. 
Provocation.   6'.      [Fr. ;    Lat.  provocatio, 
-onis.'] 

1.  Act  or  cause  by  which  anger  is  raised. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  they  may  without  any  other  provocation,  make 
war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law. — Bacon. 

Temp1:  not  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 

Smith. 

2.  Appeal  to  a  judge. 

A  provocation  is  every  act  whereby  the  office  of 
the  judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked;  a,  provocation 
including  both  a  judicial  and  an  extrajudicial  ap- 
peal.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Incitement ;  appeal. 

Though  the  study  and  labour  were  Leylande's  iu 
collecting  these  noble  antiquitees,  yet  was  the  first 
provocacyon  thereunto  king  Henry's,  wyth  the  pay- 
ment of  all  hys  charges. — Bale,  Lelund's  New  Year's 
Gift,  sign.  K. 

The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 
pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them, 
between  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass 
in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly  acclamations, 
exultations,  provocations,  and  petitions. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  great  necessity  of  professing  our  faith,  in  that 
particular,  appeareth  several  ways,  as  indispensably 
tending  to  the  illustration  of  God's  glory,  the  hu- 
miliation of  mankind,  the  provocation  to  obedience, 
the  aversion  from  iniquity,  and  all  consolation  iu 
our  duty. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
art.  i. 

Provocations,  adj.  Easily  provoked.  Rare. 

A  people  whose  high  'provocations  and  rebellious 
attempts  rendered  them  lit  to  be  a  prey  to  publick 
justice. — Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  p.  138.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Provocative,  adj.    Stimulating;  inciting. 

The  artificial  and  provocative  articles  of  luxury. — 
Skelton,  Deism  Revealed,  dial.  viii. 

They  taught  lor  pay;  of  course  therefore  the  most 
eminent  among  them  taught  only  the  rich,  and 
earned  large  sums  ;  a  fact  naturally  provocative  of 
envy,  to  some  extent,  among  the  many  who  bene- 
fited nothing  by  them,  but  still  more  among  the  in- 
ferior members  of  their  own  profession. — Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  pt.  ii.  ch.  lxvii. 
With  the  accent  on  the ■first  syllable. 

No  provocative  verse ; 
Nothing  but  what  Lucretia  might  rehearse. 

Cartwright,  On  B.  Jonson's  Plays  :  1651. 
Provocative,  s.    Anything  which  revives  a 
deca\ed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  jirovo- 
catives  to  relieve  satiety. — Addison. 
Provoke,  v.  a.  [Fr.  proroquer  ;  Lat.  provoco, 
pass.  part,  provocatus ;  provocatio,  -onis  ; 
voco  =  I  call.] 
1.  Rouse,  excite,  by  something  offensive. 

Ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath  with  the  work  of  your 
649 
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hands,  burning  incense  unto  other  gods—  Jeremiah, 
xliv.  8.  ,         ,  . 

Neither  to  provoke  nor  dread 
New  war  provoked.      Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  644. 
These  haughty  words  Alecto's  rage  provoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid,  vii.  622. 
I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.  Ibid.  010. 

2.  Enrage ;  incense. 

Though  often  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
vour, his  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish. 
—Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1026. 
Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo  against  them,  whom 
he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwards—  Pope. 

3.  Promote;  cause. 

Drink  is  a  great  provoker;  it  provokes  and  unpro- 
vokes. — Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  :i. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
cloaths,  and  when  the  fever  besan  a  little  to  decline, 
gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked  sweat. 
— Arbuthnot. 

4.  Challenge. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore ; 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
And  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drown'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  252. 

5.  Induce  by  motive;  move;  incite. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
terior earth  ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
men  to  think  of  and  observe  such  a  thing.— T.  Bur- 
net, Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Provoke,  v.  71. 

1.  Appeal.  Latinism. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  310. 

2.  Produce  auger. 

When  the  Lord  saw  it  he  abhorred  them,  because 
of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters.— 
Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  19. 

It  was  not  vour  brother's  evil  disposition  made 
him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  merit.— Shake- 
spear, King  Lear,  iii.  5. 
Provokement,  s.    Provocation.  Hare. 

Whose  sharpe  provokement  them  ineenst  so  sore. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  4. 
Alas!  and  what  use  were  thereof  patience,  were 
there  no  provokement  to  impatience '!  —  Gataker, 
Spiritual  Watch,  85.    (Ord  MS.) 
Provoker,  s.    One  who  provokes. 

1.  One  who  raises  anger. 

As  in  all  civil  insurrections,  the  ringleader  is 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  case, 
the  first  provoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt  — 
Dr.  II.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Causer ;  promoter. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nose-painting, 
sleep,  and  urine.— Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

Provoking,  part.  adj.  Causing  irritation,  or 
inclination  to  quarrel. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  t— Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  vexed  him  more  than  everything  else  was 
the  provoking  time  of  the  year,— which,  as  I  told 
you,  was  towards  the  end  of  September,  when  his 
wall-fruit  and  greengages  especially,  in  which  he  was 
very  curious,  were  just  ready  for  pulling.— Sterne, 
Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi. 

From  Stilton,  all  the  way  to  Grantham,  nothing 
in  the  whole  affair  provoked  him  so  much  as  the 
condolences  of  his  friends,  and  the  foolish  figure 
they  should  both  make  at  church  the  first  Sunday ; 
—of  which,  in  the  satirical  vehemence  of  his  wit, 
now  sharpened  a  little  by  vexation,  he  would  give  so 
many  humorous  and  provoking  descriptions, — and 
place  his  rib  and  self  in  so  many  tormenting  lights 
and  attitudes  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation ; 
— that  my  mother  declared,  these  two  stages  were  so 
truly  tragi-comical,  that  she  did  nothing  but  laugh 
and  cry  in  a  breath,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
them  all  the  way.— Ibid. 

'  Depend  upon  it,  Moss  is  the  man— quite  his  turn 
of  mind.'   '  You  are  too  provoking,  Charles,  dear.' — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  ix. 
Provokingly.  adv.    In  a  provoking  man- 
ner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 
When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  a  humi- 
liation, to-day  invading  the  possessions  of  his  bre- 
thren, we  need  no  other  proof  how  hypocritically 
and  provokingly  he  confessed  his  pride.— Dr.  II. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 
Provost,  s.    [Fr.  prevost,  prevot ;  hat.  pro- 
positus =  one  placed  before,  or  in  front ; 
A.S.  profast.] 
] .  Chief  of  any  body :  (as,  '  The  provost  of  a 
college '). 

He  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter,  pro 
vast  of  Queen's  college.— Bishop  Fell. 
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Happily,  in  place  of  the  submerged  Twenty-six, 
the  Electoral  Club  is  gathering;  has  declared  itself 
a  '  Provisional  Municipality.'  On  the  morrow,  it 
will  get  Provost  Flesselles,  "with  an  Echevin  or  two, 
to  give  help  in  many  things.  For  the  present  it  de- 
crees one  most  essential  thing :  that  forthwith  a 
'Parisian  Militia'  shall  be  enrolled.  Depart,  ye 
heads  of  districts,  to  labour  in  this  great  work ; 
while  we  here,  in  Permanent  Committee,  sit  alert. — 
Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  iv. 

Few  of  the  Scotch  towns  ventured  to  elect  their 
chief  magistrate  from  among  their  own  people  ;  but 
the  usual  course  was,  to  choose  a  neighbouring  peer 
as  provost  or  baillie.— Buckle,  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

■2.  With  marshal.    Executioner  of  an  army. 
Kingston,  provost  marshal  of  the  king's  army,  was 
deemed  not  only  cruel  but  inhuman  in  his  execu- 
tions.— Sir  J.  Ilayicard. 

Provoster.  s.    ?  Provost  marshal.  Rare. 

For  of  fence,  almost  in  everye  toune,  there  is  not 
only  maisters  to  teach  it,  with  his  provosters,  ushers, 
scholars. — Ascham,  The  Schoole  of  Shootinge,  b.  i. 
(Rich.) 

Provostship.  s.    Office  of  a  provost. 

C.  Piso  first  rose,  and  afterwards  was  advanced  to 
the  provostship  of  Rome  by  Tiberius. — Hakewill. 

That  was  as  much  in  value,  as  my  provostshin  [of 
Eton  college]  were  worth  at  a  market.— Sir  11.  Wot- 
ton.  Remains,  p.  563. 

During  his  exile  he  [Becket]  was  reproached  with 
his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who  had  raised  him 
from  poverty.  'Poverty!'  lie  rejoined;  'even  then 
I  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  the  provost- 
ship of  Beverley,  a  great  many  churches,  and  several 
prebends.' — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
Prow.  s.  [Fr.  prom ;  Lat.  prora^]  Head 
or  forepart  of  a  ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  holding  a 
palm  in  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  prow  of  a  ship. — 
Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 
More  fierce  th'  important  quarrel  to  decide. 

Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis,  lxvi. 
Already  doubled  is  the  Cape;  the  bay 
Receives  the  prow  that  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 

Byron,  The  Corsair,  canto  i. 

Prow.   adj.      [N.Fr.  preux;  Lat.  probus.~\ 

Valiant. 

Great  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puissance 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad  day : 
Where  also  proofe  of  thy  prow  valliance 
Thou  then  shalt  make. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3,  28. 

Ill  the  superlative  degree. 

They  be  two  of  the  prowesf  knights  on  ground, 
And  oft  approved  in  many  a  hard  assay,  ■ 
And  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found : 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  confound. 

Spenser. 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  proicest  knights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  341. 
Prowess,    s.      [Fr.  prouesse.~\      Bravery ; 
valour ;  military  gallantry. 

Men  of  such  prowess,  as  not  to  know  fear  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal 
with  them;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lives 
triumph  over  most  terrible  dangers,  never  dismayed, 
and  ever  fortunate. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  hope 

That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought, 

Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief.  Spenser. 

Henry  the  Fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 
Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
But  that  'tis  shewn  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  2 
Those  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits ;  but  of  true  virtue  void. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  7S8. 
Michael !  of  celestial  armies  prince ; 
And  thou  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel !  Ibid.  vi.  44. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain, 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

These  were  the  entertainments  of  the  softer  na- 
tions, that  fell  under  the  virtue  and  protvess  of  the 
two  last  empires.— Sir  W.  Temple. 
But,  at  his  haughty  challenge, 

A  sullen  murmur  ran, 
Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race, 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  that  fatal  place. 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Iloralius, 
xlviii. 

Prowl,  v.  n.    [N.Fr.  proier  =  to  prey;  proie 
=  prey.     See  Wedgwood.]     Rove  in  a 
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stealthy  manner,  as  one  seeking  prey ; 
wander  for  prey  ;  prey ;  plunder. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night, 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  daie. 

I'usser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry. 
But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 

All  paths  of  torture,  and  unsatiate  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Byron,  Prophecy  of  Dante,  canto  ii. 

Prowl,  v.  a. 

1.  Traverse,  or  search,  by  prowling. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Collect  by  plunder. 

By  how  many  tricks  did  the  pope  prowl  money 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom ! — Barrow,  On  the 
Pope's  Supremacy. 
Prowler,  s.    One  who  prowls,  roves  about 
for  prey. 

Subtle  prowlers,  pastors  in  name,  but  indeed 
wolves. — Milton,  History  of  England,  b.  iii. 

On  churchyards  drear, 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter. 
Consider  how  it  went,  for  example,  with  such 
loose  miscellany,  now  all  grown  eleutheromani:ic, 
of  loungers,  prowlers,  social  nondescripts  (and  the 
distilled  rascality  of  our  planet),  as  whirls  for  ever 
in  the  Palais  Royal. — Carlyle,  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  i. 
Prowling:,  part.  adj.    Roving  for  prey. 

Nor  do  they  bear  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some 
parcels  confiscated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment 
which  they  suffer  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral  or 
public  minister. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

As  when  z.proicling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  183. 
Shall  he,  who  looks  erect  on  heaven, 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore?  Thomson. 
Froxenet.  s.    [Gr.  TrpoZ,tvr}ri)c ;  Lat.  prox- 
eneta.~]    Broker ;  go-between.  Hare. 

The  most  notable  of  those  offices  that  can  bo 
assigned  to  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  sutably  to 
his  name,  is  the  translocation  of  the  souls  of  beastes 
into  such  matter  as  is  most  fitting  for  them,  he  being 
the  common  proxenet  or  contractor  of  all  natural 
matches  and  marriages  betwixt  forms  and  matter.— 
Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii. 
ch.  xiii.  (Rich.) 
Proximate,  adj.  [Lat.  p?,oximus.~\ 

1.  Next  in  the  series  of  ratiocination  ;  near 
and  immediate :  (opposed  to  remote  and 
mediate). 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  shew 
the  proximate  natural  causes  of  it.  —  T.  Bttrnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird,  because  it 
agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also  to 
tilings  inanimate ;  but  animal  is  the  proximate  or 
nearest  genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest 
other  things. —  Watts,  Logick. 

If  we  may  trust  to  our  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  proximate  cause,  it  follows,  most  naturally, 
from  the  view  there  given,  that  the  continued  fever 
is  always  owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm,  or  to  an  excess 
of  debility.— Cullen,  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  518,  note. 

2.  In  Organic  Chemistry.  Term  applied  to 
certain  compounds  ready  formed  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  such  as  albumen,  oil,  sugar, 
gum,  and  the  like. 

The  substances  peculiar  to  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  which  result  from  the  particular  modes  of 
combination  of  ordinary  matter,  are  termed  the 
proximate  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 
— Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary,  in  voce  Principle. 
Proximately,  adv.  In  a  proximate  manner ; 
immediately ;  without  intervention. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incor- 
poreal, and  the  contemplation  of  bodies,  which  have 
all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance ;  these 
alone  easily  and  proximately  guide  us  to  the  wise 
Author  of  all  things. — Bentley. 

If  then,  ceasing  to  consider  in  its  totality  the 
complex  axiom— Relations  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  relation  are  equal  to  each  other,  we  go  on  to 
inquire  what  are  the  simpler  elements  of  thought 
into  which  it  is  proximately  decomposable ;  we  at 
once  see  that  it  twice  over  involves  a  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  some  two  relations. — Herbert  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology. 
Proximo,  adj.    Next ;  immediate.  Rare. 

A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  and 
these  of  three  terms  variously  joined:  the  three 
terms  are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllogism, 
the  three  propositions  the  proxime  or  immediate 
matter  of  it. —  Watts,  Logick. 
Proximity,  s.  [Fr.  proximite ;  Lat.  proxi- 
mitas,  -atis.~\  Nearness. 
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When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried  by 
right  of  succession,  according  to  -proximity  of 
blood,  the  violation  of  this  course  hath  always  been 
dangerous.— Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye. 
in  respect  of  its  proximity  to  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
common  sense. — Ray. 

I  can  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity,  mark  that !  and  distance. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii.  190. 

Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 
princes,  who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our  crown 
by  the  proximity  of  blood? — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

What  would  there  in  such  a  case  be  to  extricate 
Ayliffe  from  the  rational  presumption  arising  out  of 
his  appalling  proximity  to  the  deed,  both  in  time 
ana  place,  as  established  to  demonstration,  but  his 
own  unsupported  assertions? — Warren,  Xow  and 
Then,  eh.  v. 

Proximity  to  the  employer  brings  cleanliness  and 
order,  because  it  brings  observation  and  encourage- 
ment.—J?.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

If  polished  discs  of  dissimilar  metals — say,  zinc 
and  copper, — be  brought  into  close  proximity,  and 
kept  there  for  some  time,  and  either  of  them  lias 
irregularities  upon  its  surface,  a  superficial  outline 
of  these  irregularities  is  traceable  upon  the  other 
disc,  and  vice  versa. .  Now,  if  two  such  discs  in 
close  proximity  be  connected  with  a  delicate  elec- 
troscope, and  then  suddenly  separated,  the  electro- 
scope is  affected,  shewing  that  the  reciprocal 
radiation,  from  surface  to  surface,  has  produced 
electrical  force.— Grove,  On  the  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical.Forces. 
Pr6xy.  s. 

1 .  Agency  of.  or  after  the  manner  of,  a  proc- 
tor ;  substitute;  appearance  of  a  represen- 
tative. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  familiar 
by  proxy.— South. 

"Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus  once  was  said  to  do. 
The  painter  must  have  search'd  the  skies 
To  match  the  lustre  of  her  eyes.  Granville. 

2.  Person  substituted  or  deputed. 

A  wise  man  will  commit  no  business  of  import- 
ance to  a  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself.— Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

We  must  hot  think  that  we,  who  act  only  as  their 
proxies  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for  them.— 
Kettlewell. 

Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the  present,  and 
Nature's  loving  proxy,  the  watchful  mother. — Lord 
Lytton,  The  Caxtons,  pt.i.  ch.iv. 

If  they  persisted  in  their  intention,  and  the  Bill 
went  into  committee,  his  presence  was  indispen- 
sable, for  in  that  stage  of  a  parliamentary  proceed- 
ing proxies  become  ineffective. — B.  Disraeli,  Co- 
ningsby,  b.  i.  ch.ii. 

He  . . .  was  rarely  in  his  seat;  did  not  continue  to 
Lord  Melbourne  the  proxy  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  Lord  Grey;  and  made  tory  magistrates  in  his 
county,  though  a  whig  lord  lieutenant. — Id.,  Sybil, 
b.  ii.  ch.xv. 

The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place  was 
that  the  House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments. 
There  were  forty  contents  and  thirty-seven  not  con- 
tents. Proxies  were  called  ;  and  the  numbers  were 
found  to  be  exactly  even.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the  numbers  are 
even,  the  non  contents  have  it.  The  motion  to  ad- 
here had  therefore  been  negatived. — Macaulay,  His- 
tory of  England,  ch.  xxv. 

Proxyship,  s.    Office  of  a  proxy. 

The  two  cases  are  so  like:  ...the  same  corre- 
spondence and  proxyship  between  these  spirits  and 
their  images;  the  same  malice  and  opposition 
against  faith  and  God's  ordinance. — Brevint,  Saul 
and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p. 394. 

Pruce.  s.  [an  old  form  of  Prussia.]  Prus- 
sian leather. 

Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  other  shields  of  pruce. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  30. 

Prude,  s.  [abbreviation  for  Prudent,  3.] 
Otie  (female)  who  is  overnice  and  scrupu- 
lous, and  with  false  affectation. 

The  prude  and  coquette,  as  different  as  they  ap- 
pear in  their  behaviour,  are  in  reality  the  same  kind 
of  women.  The  motive  of  action  in  both  is  the  af- 
fectation of  pleasing  men.  They  are  sisters  of  the 
same  blood  and  constitution;  only  one  chooses  a 
grave,  and  the  other  a  light  dress.  The  prude  ap- 
pears more  virtuous. the  coquette  more  vicious  than 
she  really  is.  The  distant  behaviour  of  the  prude 
tends  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  advances  of  the 
coquette;  and  you  have  as  little  reason  to  fall  into 
despair  from  the  severity  of  one,  as  to  conceive 
hopes  from  the  familiarity  of  the  other. — Tatler, 
no.  126. 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 
In  search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

Pope,  Rape  of  tlie  Lock,  canto  i. 
Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes, 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 
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The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd  ; 
In  turns  she'll  seem  a  Paphian  or  a  prude. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 

Prudence,  s.     [Fr.]     Wisdom  applied  to 

practice. 

Under  prudence  is  comprehended  that  discreet, 
apt  suiting  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner.  — 
Peacham. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  means,  order,  seasons,  and  me- 
thod of  doing  or  not  doing. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

If  the  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  should  some- 
what preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  there  be  no  con- 
siderable hazard  on  that  side,  which  has  the  least 
probability,  and  a  very  great  apparent  danger  in  a 
mistake  about  the  other:  in  this  case  prudence  will 
oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may  make  most  for 
his  own  safety. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Prudent,  adj.  [Fr.  ;  Lat.  prudens,  -entis  ; 
prudentia.~\ 

1.  Practically  wise. 

The  simple  inherit  folly,  but  the  prudent  are 
crowned  with  knowledge. — Proverbs,  xiv.  IS. 

1  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that 
is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man, 
and  a  man  of  war ,  and  prudent  in  matters. — 1  Samuel, 
xvi.  18. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raised 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  4G7. 

2.  Foreseeing  by  natural  instinct. 

So  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  430. 

3.  Correct  and  decorous  in  manner  :  (as, '  A 
prudent  woman,'  in  opposition  to  one  of 
lax  habits). 

Prudential,  adj.  Eligible  on  principles  of 
prudence. 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential 
grounds,  who,  whether  the  principles  which  he  acts 
upon  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue 
to  his  actions. — SoutJi,  Sermons. 

Motives  are  only  prudential,  and  not  demonstra- 
tive. — A  rch  b isho p  '1  'illotso n. 

These  virtues,  though  of  excellent  use,  some  pru- 
dential rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  them  in 
prac  t  ice. — Rogers. 

Gawky  returned  to  town  without  running  any 
risk  from  my  resentment,  which  was  by  this  time 
pretty  much  cooled,  and  restrained  by  prudential 
reasons  so  effectually  that  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  he 
had  done  me. — Smollett,  R  derick  Random,  ch.  vii. 

That  there  are  many  subjects  on  which,  in  the 
United  States,  a  writer,  perhaps  without  indepen- 
dent means  of  subsistence,  may  be  unwilling  to 
offend  public  opinion,  cannot  be  doubted;  but  si- 
milar  prudential  considerations  will  be  found  to  in- 
fluence the  writers  of  all  countries— Sir  G.  C.Lewis, 
On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion, 
ch.  viii. 

Arabella,  if  not  rich  enough  for  a  wife,  might  be 
often  rich  enough  for  a  friend  at  need  ;  and  so  long 
as  he  was  engaged  to  her  for  life,  it  must  be  not 
more  her  pleasure  than  her  duty  to  assist  him  to 
live.  Besides,  independently  of  these  prudential 
though  not  ardent  motives  for  declaring  unalterable 
fidelity  to  troth,  Jasper  at  that  time  really  did  en- 
tertain what  he  called  love  for  the  handsome  young 
woman.— Lord  Lytton,  What  will  he  do  with  it.1 
b.  i.  ch.ix. 

Prudentiality.  s.  Eligibility  on  principles 
of  prudence. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  of  the  pruden- 
tiality of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible 
success.and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole 
progression. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Prudentially.  adv.    In  a  prudential  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 
If  he  acts  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  he 
acts  prudentially  and  safely. — South,  Sermons. 
Prudentials,  s.pl.    Maxims  of  prudence  or 
practical  wisdom. 

Many  stanzas,  in  poetick  measures,  contain  rules 
relating  to  common  prude>ttials,  as  well  as  to  reli- 
gion.—  Watts. 

Prudently,  adv.  In  a  prudent  manner  ;  dis- 
creetly ;  judiciously. 

These  laws  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are 
found  lit  for  all  succeeding  times. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 

O'er  them,  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand ; 
And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea. 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ix. 
Prudery,  s.    Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 
Whatever  notion  she  may  have  of  her  perfection, 
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she  deceives  her  own  heart,  and  is  still  in  the  state 

of  prudery.— Tatler.  no.  126. 

What  is  prudery  !   'Tis  a  beldam, 
Seen  with  wit  and  beauty  seldom. 

Pope,  Miscellanies. 

Prudish,  adj.    Affectedly  grave. 

I  know  you  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Gar  rick. 

Prune,  v.  a.  [see  extract  from  Todd.] 

1.  Lop;  divest  trees  of  their  superlluities. 

Let  us  ever  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these 
flowers.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  436. 

What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides. 
Tending  to  wild.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  209. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune. 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune.  Waller. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the 
same  hand  that  raised  a  tree  has  to  prune  it. — Pope. 
[Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  with  great  probability,  deduces  it  from 
the  French  procigner,  (or  prouigner,)  originally 
meaning  to  take  cuttings  from  vines,  in  order  to 
plant  them  out.  Hence,  he  says,  it  has  been  used 
for  the  cutting  away  of  the  superfluous#shoots  of  all 
trees;  which  we  now  call  pruning,  ajid  for  that 
operation  which  birds,  and  particularly  hawks,  per- 
form upon  themselves,  of  picking  out  their  super- 
fluous or  damaged  feathers.  See  also  Menage :  Pro- 
rigner  de  propagiuare.  qu'Isidore  expiique  '  Bagel- 
lum  vitis,  terra;  submersum,  sternere.'  Provin. 
Lea  Angevins  disent  prouain.  Our  word  has  the 
forms  of  preen,  proine,  and  prune. — Todd. 

2.  Clear  from  excrescences  ;  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wine,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeli/ie,v.  4. 
Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  prune  their  painted 
breasts.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

Many  birds  prune  their  feathers ;  and  crows  seem 
to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort  they 
receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. — Bacon,  Katural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing. 

Pope. 

No  longer  now  the  winged  habitants, 
That  in  the  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away. 
Flee  from  the  form  of  man  :  but  gather  round. 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 
Which  little  children  stretch  in  friendly  sport 
Towards  these  dreadless  partners  of  their  play. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab, 

Prune,  v.  n.  Dress. 

Every  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can, 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass. 
If  pink  or  purple  best  becomes  his  face.  Dryden. 

Prune,  s.    Dried  plum. 

In  drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and 
removing  of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Primus  domestica,  or  the  common  plum,  yields 
those  fruits  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
prunes,  which  are  chiefly  prepared  in  France  from 
varieties  called  the  St.  Catherine  and  the  greengage  ; 
and  in  Portugal  from  a  sort  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Giumaraens,  where  they  are 
principally  dried.  They  contain  so  large  a  quantity 
of  sugar  that  brandy  is  distilled  from  them  when 
fermented,  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  ma- 
nufacture sugar  from  tliem.  —  Lindley,  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Pruneiio.  s.  Kind  of  stuff  of  which  the 
clergymen's  gowns  are  made  :  (in  the  first 
extract,  of  which  the  second  is  only  an 
echo,  it  seems  to  mean  external  garb,  or 
show,  as  opposed  to  inward  merit). 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  pruneiio. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203. 
Even  his  [Johnson's]  Ramblers,  which  we  hold  to 
be  the  most  indigestible  of  his  productions,  are  none 
of  them  mere  leather  or  pruneiio ;  and  his  higher 
efforts,  his  ltasselas,  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare, 
and  many  passages  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are 
throughout  instinct  with  animation,  and  full  of  an 
eloquence  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to  poetry. — 
Craik,  History  <f  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  3UU. 

Priiner.  s.    One  who  prunes. 

Lest  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  fading  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
The  pruner's  hand  with  letting  blood  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exuberant  parts  retrench. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  iii. 

Pruning-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  prunes; 
process  by  which  anything  is  pruned. 

The  respect  in  which  the  doctrine  differs  from 
that  commonly  held  is,  that  it  assumes  mere  passion 
or  vivid  sensation  to  be  in  all  men  and  in  all  cases 
substantially  identical  with  poetical  excitement, 
and  the  language  in  which  passion  expresses  itself 
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to  be  consequently  always  poetry,  at  least  after  it 
has  undergone  some  purification  or  pruning,  and 
been  reduced  to  metrical  regularity. — Craik,  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  V01.it  p.  4:16. 

Pruninghook.   s.     Hook  used  in  lopping 

trees. 

No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruninghook 
the  vine. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iv.  50. 
The  cider  land  obsequious  still  to  thrones, 
Abhorr'd  such  base  disloyal  deeds,  and  all 
Her  pruninghooks  extended  into  swords. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  515. 

Pruningknife.   s.     Knife  used  in  cutting 

trees. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruningknife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  U.  602. 

Pruriency.*  s.  Itching,  or  a  great  desire  or 
appetite  to  anything. 

Gratifying  a  certain  pruriency  of  taxation  that 
seems  to  infect  his  blood. — Jiurke,  Observations  on 
a  late  State  of  the  Nation :  1769. 

Prurient,  adj.  [Lat.  prurio  =  I  itch;  pres. 
part,  pruriens,  prurientis.]  Itching. 

There  was  always  in  the  generality  of  mankind  a 
prurient  desire  and  hankering  after  the  knowledge 
of  future  events.—  Culver w ell,  Light  of  Nature. 
(Ord  MS.) 

The  depravations  of  a  prurient  cariosity.  —  T. 
War/on,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  68. 
O  godlike  isolation,  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain. 
AVhat  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain. 
In  filthy  sloughs  they  roil  a  prurient  skin, 

They  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep; 
And  oft  some  brainless  devil  enters  in, 

And  drives  them  to  the  deep. 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Pruriginous.   adj.    Tending  to  a  prurigo. 

Their  blood  becoming  pruriginous,  and  exalted, 
by  the  salt  and  corrupt  diet,  as  it  often  does,  pro- 
duces mange,  scabs,  and  leprosies. — Greenhill,  Art 
of  Embalming,  p.  16t:  1705. 

Prurigo,  s.  In  Medicine.  Itching  papular 
eruption  of  the  skin,  often  translated  itch  ; 
the  medical  name,  however,  for  the  true 
itch  is  scabies.    See  second  extract. 

A  fever  he  had,  but  not  of  any  acute  kind  ;  an  un- 
sutferable  prurigo  overall  his  body,  with  continual 
tortures  of  the  colon.—  Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  102: 
1610. 

Prurigo— itching— bears  some  analogy  to  urti- 
caria ;  .  . .  and  a  most  terrible  and  melancholy  afflic- 
tion  it  often  proves  to  be.  Sometimes  the  parts  of 
the  skin  which  are  the  seat  of  the  itching  do  not 
present  any  perceptible  deviation  from  the  condi- 
tion of  health;  but,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
you  will  find  upon  close  inspection  that  they  are 
covered  with  papulae,  which  are  ncarly  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  skin  itself.  Wilkin  therefore  places 
prurigo  in  the  order  of  papula;.  Prurigo  is  a  con- 
venient generic  name  for  those  cutaneous  affections,  \ 
of  which  the  prominent  feature  is  the  teasing  sensa- 
tion  which  accompanies  them.  But  besides  all  these, 
there  is  a  specific  disorder, .  . .  scabies,  or  the  itch, 
.  .  .  contagious ;  but  it  is  contagious  only  in  that 
particular  sense  which  implies  contact.  —  Sir  T. 
Watson.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of ' 
Physic,  led.  lxxxix. 

Prussian  (blue),  adj.  Common  name  of  the 
ferrocynate  of  potash. 

Prussian  blue  and  prussiate  of  potash  are  two 
important  articles  of  chemical  manufacture,  which 
must  be  considered  together  . .  .  Prussian  blue  is  a 
chemical  compound  of  iron  and  cyanogen.  When 
organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen  .  . .  are  tri- 
turated along  with  potash  in  a  strongly-ignited  iron 
pot,  a  dark  grey  mass  is  obtained,  that  affords  to 
water  the  liquor  originally  called  Lixivium  Sangui- 
nis, or  blood-lye,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  crys- 
tals. . . .  This  salt  is  called,  in  commerce,  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  has  for  its  ultimate  constituents,  potas- 
sium, iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  (the  latter  two  in 
such  proportions  as  to  form  water),  and  the  peculiar 
compound  cyanogen,  the  UlaustolT  of  the  Germans. 
—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

Prussic  (acid),  adj.     In  Cliemistry.    II  y- 

drocyanic  acid. 
Pry.  v.  n.    [connected,  by  Wedgwood,  with 
Prowl.]     Peep  narrowly;   inspect  offi- 
ciously, curiously,  or  impertinently. 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side, 
Intending  deep  suspicion. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  iii.  5. 
Watch  thou,  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
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Stop  all  sight  holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
He  that  prieth  in  at  her  windows,  shall  also 
hearken  at  her  doors. — Ecclesiasticus,  xiv.  23. 

Search  well 
Each  grove  and  thicket,  pry  in  every  shape, 
Lest  hid  in  some  the  arch  hypocrite  escape. 

Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.l. 
I  waked,  and  looking  round  the  bower 
Search'd  every  tree  and  pried  on  every,  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chance  1  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody. 

Id.,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  122. 
Actions  are  of  so  milt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpre- 
tations on  them.— Addison. 
In  the  following  extract,  though  followed  by 
a  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case,  the  verb  is 
by  no  means  active,  the  me  being  expletive, 
rather  than  in  actual  regimen  or  govern- 
ment. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When  for  his  hands  he  had  his  two  son's  heads. 

S/uxkespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  v.l. 

Pry.  s.  Impertinent  peeping ;  prying.  Rare. 

Secluded  from  the  teazing  pry 
Of  Argus  curiosity.        Smart,  Movers  at  Dinner. 
Prying-,  part.  adj.    Ready  to  pry ;  accus- 
tomed to  prying. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  tin;  milky  way.  Creech. 

'  Thou  art  a  prying  knave  to  watch  thy  master  so 
closely,'  said  Elizabeth,  blushing,  but  not  with 
anger;  '  and  a  tattling  knave  to  tell  over  again  his 
fooleries.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth.  ch.  xvi. 

Those  readers,  who  have  not  studied  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  find,  that  men  of  gravity  . .  .  should  evince  such 
a  prying  and  puerile  spirit :  that  they  should  dis- 
play such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility. —  Buckle, 
History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

Prying-,  verbal  abs.  Act,  or  habit,  of  one 
who  pries. 

We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  prying  and 
searching  into  lorbidden  secrets.  —  Sir  Ii.  L' Es- 
trange. 

All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ! 

Addison. 

Pryingly.  adv.  In  a  prying  manner  ;  with 
impertinent  curiosity. 

Let  it  suffice  we  have  the  fact  to  terrify  us,  without 
examining  too  pryingly  and  solicitously  into  the 
reasons  of  so  nnparalleiled  a  transformation. — Bib- 
liotheca  Biblica  on  Genesis,  six.  26. 

Psalm,  s.  [Lat.  psalmus  ;  Gr.  tyakuoct  from 
ii>«X\w  =  1  play  upon  the  harp ;  Fr. 
pscaume  ;  A.S.  psalm.']    Holy  song. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  con- 
tain and  more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that 
poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  written. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sternhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 
turning  certain  of  David's  psalms  into  verse. — 
Peacham. 

Those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  continually. 

Mi/ton,  Odes,  At  a  solemn  Music,  14. 

In  another  psalm,  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  the  creation. — T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

Slie,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids,  meet  together 
at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant 
psalms  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  such  good  works,  and  innocent  diver- 
sions, as  render  them  lit  to  return  to  their  j'salms 
and  prayers. — Law. 

Psalmist,  s.  Composer,  singer,  or  player 
of  a  psalm  :  (common  with  the,  applied  to 
King  David). 

How  much  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 
psalmist,  than  the  Pagans'  scheme  in  Virgil,  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  an- 
other as  laying  it ': — Addison. 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those 
solemn  anthems, . . .  putting  a  soul  of  old  religion 
into  my  young  apprehension — (whether  it  be  that, 
in  which  the  psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  of 
bad  men,  wisheth  to  himself  dove's  wings— or  that 
other,  which,  .  .  .  inquireth  by  what  means  the 
young  man  shall  best  cleanse  his  way)— a  holy  calm 
pervadeth  me. — C.  Lamb,  Essays  of  Elia,A  Chapter 
on  Ears. 

Psalmodic.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  psalmody. 

The  real  design  was  ...  to  accommodate  every 
part  of  the  service  to  the  psalmodick  tone. — T.  War- 
ion,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  168. 
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Psalmodical.  adj.  Psalmodic. 

If  queen  Elizabeth  patronized  cathedral  musick 
exclusively,  she  did  not  interdict  psalmodical. — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  170. 
Psalmodist.  s.    One  who  sings  holy  songs 
or  psalms. 

It  will  be  thought  as  fit  for  our  lips  and  hearts  as 
for  our  ears,  to  turn  psalmodists. — Hammond,  On  the 
Psalms,  preface. 
Psalmody,  s.     Singing,  collection,  liturgy, 
of  psalms. 

The  reverend  posture  of  standing  [is]  assigned  to 
this  office  of  psalmody. — Hammond,  On  the  Psalms, 
preface. 

Calvin,  who  had  certainly  less  musick  in  his  soul 
than  Luther,  rejected  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
harmony,  and  admitted  only  unisonous  psalmody. — 
Mason,  Three  Essays  on  Church  Music,  p.  165. 

Psalmographer.  ?.     [Gr.  ypd<pu>  =  I  write.] 

Writer  of  psalms. 

The  psalmographer  setteth  him  out,  in  the  person 
of  Salomon,  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty. — Loe,  liltsse 
of  Brightest  Beauty,  p.  52  :  1614. 

Psalterium.  s.  [Lat.  form  of  psalter.  See 
Reed.]  In  Anatomy.  Used  as  a  name 
for  the  second  stomach  of  ruminant  ani- 
mals ;  reed,  or  reeding. 

In  the  sucking  ruminants  the  first  and  second 
cavities  of  the  stomach  are  relatively  small,  collapsed, 
and  the  milk  flows  almost  wholly,  at  once,  into  the 
psalterium  and  abotnasus.  The  lamina?  of  the 
psalterium  are  early  developed  in  the  foetal  calf. — 
Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Psalter,  s.    Volume  of  psalms  ;  psalmbook. 
The  psalter  shall  be  read  through  once  every 
month. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ordination,  pre- 
face. 

Psaltery,  s.  Kind  of  harp  beaten  with 
sticks. 

The  trumpets,  sacbuts  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Make  the  sun  dance.    Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

Praise  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies, 
Praise  with  harps  and  psalteries. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  benefits  of  the  Almighty  Creator.— 
Peacham. 

Nought  shall  the  psal'try  and  the  harp  avail, 
The  pleasing  song  or  well-repeated  tale, 
When  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbraced  the  ear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  151. 

Pseudo.  Prefix,  which  being  put  before 
words,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit :  (as, 
'■Pseudo-apostle,"  a  counterfeit  apostle.  It 
is  very  common,  though  as  a  technical  ra- 
ther than  a  vernacular  term  in  Medicine  ; 
e.g.  pseudesthesia  =  false  or  deceptive  sen- 
sation ;  pseudoblepsis  =  false  or  deceptive 
vision;  pseudocyesis  =  false  or  deceptive 
conception ;  j)seudo-syphilis ;  pseudo- 
membrane  —  false  membrane ;  the  last 
being  a  hybrid  term,  and,  as  such,  justly 
avoided). 

To  the  gallant  lieutenant  with  the  tail  I  imparted 
the  history  of  the  injury  1  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  my  pseudo  friend. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert  Gur- 
■ney,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  the  supposed  discoveries  of  these 
pseudo  philosophers,  compared  with  their  actual 
performances,  and  with  the  powers  which  man 
really  possesses  over  outward  nature. — Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of 
Opinion,  ch.  iii. 
Standing  alone. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  cases  of  bodily  disease  at  variance 
with  past  experience,  and  setting  at  defiance  every 
attempt  to  embody  them  within  the  nosological 
chart.  These  affections  are  anomalous  or  pseudo  in 
their  character,  are  with  difficulty  defined,  not 
easily  diagnosed,  occasionally  altogether  escape  ob- 
servation, and  often  resist,  too  successfully,  the 
operation  of  the  best  directed  remedial  measures.  .  .  . 
Among  the  diseases  more  particularly  implicating 
the  ordinary  organic  functions,  we  witness  these 
j>seuilo  or  eccentric  deviations  from  the  recognised 
pathological  character. — Dr.  Forbes  Winsloic.  On 
Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind, 
ch.  v. 

Pseudography.  s.  [Gr.  ypaqw  =  I  write.] 
False  writing. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  many  pseudographies  in  use, 
but  shew  of  how  great  concern  the  emphasis  were, 
if  rightly  used. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 
Pseudology.  s.    [Gr.  Xoyoc  =  word,  doctrine, 
principle.]    Falsehood  of  speech. 
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It  is  not  according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudo- 
logy,  to  report  of  a  pious  prince,  that  he  neglects  his 
devotion,  but  you  may  report  of  a  merciful  prince, 
that  he  has  pardoned  a  criminal  who  did  not  deserve 
it. — Arbuthnot. 
Pseudonym,  s.    [Gr.  oro/tn  =  name.]  False 
name ;    signature :    (in  French,  nom  de 
plume). 

You  have  the  shadow  of  Peter  de  Laar,  better 
known  in  Pilkingtoniau  and  auction-room  lore  by 
the  pseudonym  given  him  by  the  Italians  with  re- 
ference to  his  witty  buffoonery  of  11  Bambaccio. — 
Sala,  Dutch  Pictures,  The  Shadow  of  a  Young 
Dutch  Painter. 
Pseudoscope.  s.   [Gr.  nKOTriu>=  I  spy,  descry') 
view,  see.]    Stereoscope  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  conversions  of  relief. 

These  conversions  may  be  produced  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways;  (1)  by  transposing  the  picture  from 
one  to  the  other;  (2)  by  reflecting  each  picture 
separately,  without  transposition ;  and  (;{)  by  in- 
verting the  pictures  to  each  eye  separately.  The 
converse  figure  differsfrom  the  normal  figure  in  this 
circumstance,  that  those  points  which  appear  most 
distant  in  the  latter  are  the  nearest  in  the  former, 
and  vice  versa.  The  pseudoscope  consists  of  two  re- 
flecting prisms  placed  in  a  frame,  with  adjustments, 
so  that  when  applied  to  the  eyes  each  eye  may  sepa- 
rately see  the  reflected  image  of  the  projection  which 
usually  falls  on  that  eye.  . . .  The  inside  of  a  teacup 
appears  a  solid  convex  body.  A  china  vase  orna- 
mented with  coloured  flowers  in  relief,  appears  to  be 
a  vertical  section  of  the  interior  of  the  vase,  with 
painted  hollow  impressions  of  the  flowers  A  small 
terrestrial  globe  appears  a  concave  hemisphere. . . . 
A  bust  regarded  in  front  becomes  a  deep  hollow 
mask.  ...  A  framed  picture  hung  against  a  wall 
appears  as  if  embedded  in  a  cavity  made  in  the  wall. 
— Frankland,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pshaw,  intetj.    Expression  of  contempt. 

A  peevish  fellow  has  some  reason  for  being  out  of 
humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight,  and 
therefore  disturbs  all  with  pishes  and  pshaws.— Spec- 
tator. 

Pshaw,  v.  n.    Utter  the  interjection  pshaw. 

Cedric  tush'd  and  pshaw'd  more  than  once  at  the 
message— but  he  refused  not  obedience.  —  Sir  W. 
Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xlv. 

Though  my  father  travelled  homewards,  as  I  told 
you,  in  none  of  the  best  of  moods— pshawing  and 
pishing  all  the  way  down— yet  he  had  the  complais- 
ance to  keep  the  worst  part  of  the  story  still  to  him- 
self.— Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.i.  ch.  xvi. 

Psilanthropist.  s.    [Gr.  v//i\6f  =  bare,  naked, 
mere  +  avUponroe.  =  man.]      In  Theology. 
Term  applied  to  those  who  considered  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  a  mere  man. 
The  schoolmen  would,  perhaps,  have  called  you 
TJnicists ;  but  your  proper  name  is  Psilanthropists 
— believers  in  the  mere  human  nature  of  Christ.— 
Coleridge,  Table  Talk. 
Psoadic.  adj.     Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  psoas. 

The  chief  abdominal  reservoir  of  venous  blood  is 
formed  by  the  vast  psoadic  plexus,  which  extends 
from  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  kidney  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen. ...  At  the  mesial  mar- 
gin the  psoadic  plexus  communicates  by  many  and 
wide  apertures  with  the  iliac  vein;  and  anteriorly 
with  veins  of  the  diaphragm  or  'phrenic  plexuses.' 
— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Psoas.  5.  [Gr.]  In  Anatomy.  Large  muscle 
so  called,  originating  upon  the  spinal  co- 
lumn and  inserted  upon  the  thigh,  which 
it  raises  and  draws  forwards :  (used  udjec- 
tivally  in  the  extract). 

The  causes  of  psoas,  or  lumbar  abscess,  are  the 
scrofulous,  the  rheumatic,  and  the  gouty  diathesis. 
— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Psoriasis,  s.  [Gr.]  In  Medicine.  Squa- 
mous, or  scaly,  skin  disease :  (see  extracts). 
Psoriasis,  even  in  the  mildest  of  its  forms,  is  often 
preceded  or  attended  by  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
lassitude,  and  inaptitude  for  physical  or  mental  ex- 
ertion.— Copland,  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

The  class  of  scaly  eruptions— squama;— is  distin- 
guished by  the  occurrence  of  red  spots  or  blotches, 
upon  which  laminae  of  altered  cuticle  form,  and  are 
thrown  off,  and  are  constantly  renewed.  .  .  .  Lepra, 
psoriasis,  pityriasis,  and  some  syphilitic  eruptions, 
constitute  the  principal  of  the  squamous  affections. 
Psoriasis  is  closely  allied  to  lepra. ...  In  general  the 
patches  of  psoriasis  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of 
lepra ;  their  edges  are  less  raised,  and  their  centres 
less  depressed ;  the  scales  adhere  more  firmly ;  and 
the  patches  are  less  uniform  and  less  circular.— Sir 
T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  lect.  xc. 

Psychical,  adj.  Relating  to,  connected  with, 
constituted  by,  the  soul,  spirit,  or  mind. 
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Originally,  the  peculiar  kinds  of  change  forming 
the  germ  of  psychical  life,  were,  like  those  out  of 
which  psychical  life  arises,  both  simultaneous  and 
successive.— Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy, pt.  iv.  ch.  i.  p. 494:  ed.1855. 

Psychical  phenomena,  analogous  to  what  has  pre- 
viously been  referred  to,  are  occasionally  observed 
in  patients  suffering  from  temporary  attacks  of  de- 
lirium caused  by  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
some  form  of  poison. — Dr.  Forbes  Winsloiv,  On  Cer- 
tain Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  v. 

[The]  stage  of  exaltation  .  .  .  will  be  considered  in 
its  twofold  relation :  viz.,  1.  Psychical  exaltation  :  2. 
Somatic  exaltation.  1.  Psychical  exaltation. — 1'or 
some  period  before  the  more  active  symptoms  of 
cerebral  and  mental  exaltation  are  manifested,  the 
patient  is  observed  to  be  wayward,  capricious,  pas- 
sionate, and  impulsive.  lie  is  irritable,  and  frac- 
tious, peevish,  and  pettish. . .  .  These  symptoms  of 
exaltation  are  occasionally  associated  with  alternate 
fits  of  vital  depression  and  mental  confusion.  He 
is  subsequently  morbidly  anxious  about  trifles.  . .  . 
He  is  quick  at  fancying  affronts.  . .  .  He  is  suspicious 
of,  and  quarrels  with,  his  nearest  relatives,  and  mis- 
trusts his  best,  kindest,  and  most  faithful  friends. — 
Ibid.  ch.  viii. 

Psychologic,  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  Psychology. 

His  deep  ken  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
human  heart;  his  psychologic  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience; his  political  genius,  and  the  beauties  of 
his  full  bold,  and  often  self-created  diction,  deserve 
great  praise. — Maty,  On  the  German  Writers  from 
Charlemagne  to  1780. 

Psychological,  adj.  Psychologic. 

It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical facts  alone  which  contains  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  historical  facts. —  Waitz,  Introduction 
to  Anthropology,  translated  by  J.  P.  Collingwood, 
pt.i. 

Psychologically,  adv.  In  a  psychological 
manner :  after  the  manner  of  psychology. 
It  remains  for  the  philosophic  historian  ...  to  ac- 
count psychologically  for  the  actions  of  men,  distin- 
guished for  a  career  of  morbid  selfishness,  crime, 
cupidity,  caprice,  tyranny,  brutality,  and  vice. — Dr. 
Forbes  Winsloiv.  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Psychologist,  s.  Investigator  in,  student 
of,  psychology  ;  mental  philosopher. 

All  psychologists  concur  in  the  doctrine  that  most 
of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  cognition 
of  an  observed  object,  are  not  known  immediately 
through  the  senses,  but  are  mediately  known  by  an 
instantaneous  and  unconscious  ratiocination. — Her- 
bert Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology. 

I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  fallacy  pervading  all 
the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  artistic  descriptions  of 
insanity,  save  and  excepting  our  own  illustrious  and 
immortal  Shakspeare,  whose  wonderfully  truthful 
delineations  of  the  different  types  of  disordered 
mind  embodied  in  passages  of  rare  and  matchless 
beauty,  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
holding  the  foremost  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
psychologists  that  have  conferred  lustre  on  the 
annals  of  this,  or  any  other  country. — Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  On  Certain  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain 
and  Mind,  ch.  iv. 

Psychology,  s.  [Gr.  ^t'x'l  —  soul  +  \6yog  = 
word,  principle,  doctrine.]  Mental  phi- 
losophy; metaphysics.  (These,  especially 
the  former,  are  the  two  terms  hitherto  cur- 
rent with  which  the  word  now  under  notice 
most  closely  coincides,  and  for  which,  on 
adequate  grounds,  it  has  been  recommended 
as  a  substitute). 

We  have  seen  .  . .  that  biology  leads  us  to  psycho- 
logy, if  we  choose  to  follow  the  path  ;  and  thus  the 
passage  from  the  material  to  the  immaterial  has 
already  unfolded  itself  at  one  point,  and  we  now 
perceive  that  there  are  several  large  provinces  of 
speculation  which  concern  subjects  belonging  to 
man's  immaterial  nature,  and  which  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  sciences  altogether  physical. — 
—  Whewell,  History  of  Scientific  Ideas, \o\.  ii.  p.  261 : 
1858. 

We  may  therefore  pass  to  the  old  and  convenient 
term  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  many  of  our 
continental  contemporaries,  psychology,  which  is 
intended  to  express  with  perfect  simplicity,  the 
investigation  of  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the 
mind  apart  from  all  ulterior  applications.  To  form 
an  expressive  contrast  with  Ontology,  a  term  has 
been  given  currency  by  some  living  philosophers 
.  . .  Phenomenology  .  .  .  By  the  word  Pneumatology 
was  formerly  intended  the  general  science  of  Spirit 
under  its  various  subdivisions,  angelic,  diabolical, 
and  spectral,  as  well  as  the  living  soul  of  man  ;  in 
short  a  universal  spiritual  physics. .  .  .  The  authority 
and  ability  of  M.  Destrutt-Tracy  have  given  some 
limited  circulation  to  the  term  Ideology,  as  a  title 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  With  particular 
and  special  titles  for  the  mental  philosophy  (such 
as  for  instance,  the  Theory  of  the  Representative 
Faculty)  I  do  not  now  concern  myself.  .  .  .  The 
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phrase  Philosophy  of  Mind,  which  has  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  from  the  victories  which  the  Scottish 
school  have  achieved  under  its  banner,  is  not  liable 
to  any  strong  objection.  I  would  only  repeat  that 
if  it  be  understood  as  merely  including  the  physio- 
logy of  the  consciousness  as  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, it  does  not  cover  the  amplitude  of  legiti- 
mate human  speculation  upon  the  theory  of  thought. 
But,  fortunately,  as  the  term  Philosophy  may  com- 
prize any  speculation  whatever,  and  as  the  mind 
may  be  regarded  as  directly  concerned  in  every 
speculation  that  is  busied  with  human  nature,  or 
faculties,  or  fortunes,  the  term  can  always  expand 
or  contract  with  the  purposes  of  the  employer;  and 
this  facility,  invaluable  in  a  general  title  lor  a  pro- 
gressive science,  will  always  make  this  designation 
too  convenient  to  be  forgotten. — Butter,  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  leet.  iii. 

It  will  be  well  .  .  .  that  we  should  make  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  healthy  phenomena  of  mind; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  review  the 
physiology  of  normal  mental  phenomena,  or  psyclw- 
logy,  and  we  shall  then  be  more  competent  to  ex- 
amine into  the  abnormal  phenomena,  and  to  study 
their  origin,  course,  progress,  as  well  as  their  se- 
quence, and  connection  with  each  other;  in  other 
words,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  study  the  patho- 
logy of  mind.—  Dr.  Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental 
Diseases,  lect.  i. 

In  attempting  to  limit  the  sphere  of  anthropology 
...  we  allude  to  the  anatomy,  physiology.  uniX  psy- 
chology of  man  on  one  part;  and  to  the  history  of 
civilization  on  the  other. —  Waitz.  Introduction  to 
A  uthropology,  translated  by  J.  F.  Collingwood,  pt.  i. 

Ptarmigan,  s.  [Scotch  Gaelic,  tarmochan. 
The  initial  p  is  useless  and  incorrect :  and 
if  the  word  were  spelt  without  it,  the 
derivation  would  be  more  accurately  con- 
veyed, and  the  general  statement  that  in 
English  all  ware's  beginning  with  pt-  are  of 
Greek  origin  would  stand  without  an  ex- 
ception. As  it  is,  the  name  looks  as  if  it 
were  derived  from  the  bird's  having  a  habit 
of  sneezing ;  Achillea  ptarmica  being,  in 
Botany,  the  name  of  the  .sneezewort.  By 
this  it  has,  perhaps,  been  suggested.] 
Kind  of  grouse  so  called  ;  Tetrao  lagopus. 

Ptarmigans  are  found  in  these  kingdoms  only  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  Hebrides;  and  a  few  still  in- 
habit the  lofty  hills  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland. — 
Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

The  ptarmigan,  the  Alpine  hare,  and  many  other 
mammalia  and  birds,  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to 
become  the  prey  of  rapacious  birds  or  quadrupeds, 
which  are  directed  in  the  chase  by  sight.  The  mot- 
tled browns,  which  form  the  principal  summer  co- 
lours of  these  creatures,  are  well  adapted  for  their 
concealment  amongst  the  brown  heaths  and  fern  of 
the  autumn  and  summer;  but  such  colours  would 
render  them  conspicuous  by  contrast  amongst  the 
snows  of  winter. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  Er- 
mine Weasel. 

Very  few  vertebrated  animals  were  met  with.  Not 
a  single  quadruped  or  fish  was  to  be  seen  ;  only  one 
reptile,  the  common  lizard;  .  .  .and  about  a  dozen 
species  of  birds ,— the  rook,  the  cuckoo,  the  dipper, 
the  coal-tit,  the  chaffinch,  the  kestrel,  the  buzzard, 
the  sparrow-hawk,  all  in  Glen  Muic;  and  on  the 
mountain,  the  white  ptarmigan,  the  grey  ptarmi- 
gan, the  snow-bunting,  the  ring  ouzel,  the  meadow 
pipit  everywhere  up  to  the  summit. — Macgillicray. 
Natural  History  of  Dee  Side,  p.  47. 

On  our  way  we  raised  several  flocks  of  ptarmigan; 
but  these,  besides  a  few  snow-buntings,  were  the 
only  birds  we  saw  in  the  whole  of  this  range. — Ibid., 
p. 10G. 

Pter-,  Ptero-,  as  a  prefix  in  composition. 
[Gr.  TTTfpov.']  Wing,  also  certain  objects 
resembling  wings. 

Pterodactyle.  s.  [Gr.  SaKTv\o£  =  finger.]  In 
Paleontology.  Fossil  of  the  oolitic  series, 
with  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  anterior 
extremities  (digits,  fingers)  adapted  for 
flying. 

The  pterodactyl, . .  .  when  its  remains  were  first 
discovered,  was  considered  by  one  naturalist  to  be  a 
bird,  by  another  a  bat,  and  by  a  third  a  flying  rep- 
tile. .  . .  The  pterodactyl,  in  external  form,  must 
have  resembled  the  bats  and  vampires;  but  its 
snout  was  much  elongated,  the  eyes  very  large,  and 
the  organs  of  flight  still  more  powerful,  and  pro- 
bably capable  of  being  used  in  the  water,  and  as- 
sisting the  animal  in  swimming.  Some  of  the  larger 
species  may  have  attained  the  size  of  a  cormorant, 
but  others 'did  not  exceed  that  of  a  snipe. — Ansted, 
Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Practical, 
vol.  i.  p.  113. 

Pteropod.  s.  Member  of  the  class  Pteropoda. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  zoological  sta« 
tus  of  a  group  of  animals  playing  so  unimportant  a 
oo3 
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part  in  the  British  Fauna  as  the  Pteropods  do  .  .  . 

The  Pteropods  are  free  floating  mollusca  Some 

of  them  have  shells  and  some  are  unprovided  with 
such  coverings.  .  .  .  The  sexes  are  united.  Their 
organs  of  sense  are  very  rudimentary.— Forbes  and 
Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca  and  their 
Shells. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  submerged  surface 
on  which  sea-weeds  grow  and  molluscs  crawl,  is 
everywhere  occasionally  changed :  now  by  the  bring- 
ing away  from  an  adjacent  shore  some  previously 
untouched  strata  ;  and  now  by  the  accumulation  of 
organic  remains,  such  as  the  shells  of  pteropods  or 
of  foraminifera.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of 
Biology,  pt.  iii.  ch.  ix. 

(See  also  under  Pt  er op o da.) 
Pteropoda.  s.  [Gr.  ttovc,  woiug  =  foot.]  In 
Zoology.  Division  of  the  Mollusca  so 
called  from  the  foot  being  adapted  for 
swimming,  and,  as  such,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a  wing. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  gasteropods  ...  are  the  ptero- 
poda—&  class  of  molluscs  of  small  dimensions,  but 
met  with  in  astonishing  quantities,  at  certain  sea- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  ocean.  So  numberless, 
indeed,  are  these  little  beings  in  those  regions  where 
they  are  common,  that  the  surface  of  the  sea  seems 
literally  alive  with  their  gambolliugs.— llijmer  Jones, 
General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  §  1478. 

The  pteropoda  are  molluscs  furnished  at  the  an- 
terior part  on  both  sides  with  a  natatory  expansion 
or  pinna,  with  head  often  little  distinct,  hermaphro- 
dite, marine  Cuvier  first  distinguished  this  divi- 
sion under  this  name  in  1804.  He  characterised  it 
by  the  absence  of  the  foot  or  the  ventral  disc;  this 
part,  however,  appears  to  lie  not  so  entirely  wanting, 
though  formed  in  a  different  fashion.  . .  .  Hence 
some  writers  .  . .  unite  the  pteropoda  with  the  gas- 
teropoda. .  .  .  Family  I.  Hyalacea  [are]  pteropods 
with  head  indistinct,  included  posteriorly  in  a  thin 

shell  Family  II.  Clioidea  [are]  naked  pteropods 

with  head  distinct.—  Van  der  Hoeven,  Handbook  of 
Zoology,  translated  by  Dr.  Clark. 
Pterygium,  s.  [Gr.  Trripvywr  —  wing ;  ttti- 
pvyodS))g;  tlSog  =  form,  shape.]  In  Ophthal- 
mic Surgery.  Disease  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a  thickening 
of  the  parts  between  the  external  angle  and 

the  cornea. 

Pterygium  . . .  appears  to  bo  an  extension  ...  of 
the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  caruncula  lacrymalis.— 
Hooper,  Medical  Dictionary. 
Pterygoid,  adj.  Winglike  :  (applied  in  Ana- 
tomy to  certain  extensions,  or  processes, 
suggestive  of  wings). 

The  pterygoid  processes  [are]  the  winglike  pro- 
cesses of  the  sphenoid  bone.— Hooper,  Medical  Dic- 
tionary. . 
Ptisan,  s.    In  Medicine.    Mucilaginous  de- 
coction, as,  barley-water  :  (Horace  men- 
tions a  ptisanarium  oryzce  =  ptisan  of  rice), 
ptyaiin.  s.    [Gr.  7tt{ho  =  1  spit.]  Principle 
contained  in,  and  characteristic  of,  the 
saliva:  (a  word  of  recent  fabrication,  be- 
longing to  Animal  Chemistry). 

Most  analyses  of  saliva  have  been  made  on  that 
from  the  human  mouth,  which  is  the  combination  of 
the  secretiois  of  the  various  glands  above  described. 
The  peculiar  animal  principle  called  ptyaiin  is  a 
nearly  solid  matter,  adhesive,  of  a  yellowish  colour  : 
it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils,  but  more  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  appears  to  give  the  peculiar 
odour  to  saliva.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 
Ptyalism.  s.    [Gr.  irTvaki<rpoe..~\    In  Medi- 
cine.   Salivation,  of  which  it  is  the  Greek 
equivalent. 

I  have  sometimes  observed  a  mortal  or  habitual 
ptyalism  as  fatal  and  incurable  as  a  true  dropsy  or 
inveterate  diabetes.  —  Cheyne,  On  Health,  p.  139. 
(Ord  MS.)  .  ,  , 

Again,  suspected  ptyalism  admonished  us  to  sus- 
pend the  use  of  calomel ;  and  again  it  was  resumed, 
when  no  ptyalism  was  apparent. —Dr.  P.  M.  La- 
tham, Lectures  on  certain  Subjects  connected  with 
Clinical  Medicine,  lect.  ix. 
Puberty,   s.     [Fr.  puberte  ;  Lat.  jmbertas, 
-atis;  pubcr  =  grown  up.]     Time  of  life 
in  which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be 
acquainted. 

The  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  of 
puberty  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  hody,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 

f>arts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical  vessels,  it 
eaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence  cometh 
the  dilatation  of  the  pipes.— Bacon. 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  before,  these  children  that  escaped  could 
come  to  the  age  of  puberty. — Bentley,  Sermons. 
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Pubescence,  s.  [Lat.  pubesco  =  I  grow 
towards  puberty  ;  pres.  part,  pubescens, 
-entis.~]  State  of  arriving  at,  tendency  to- 
wards, puberty. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries;  in  the  first 
is  dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth,  in  the  second  pu- 
bescence.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pubescent,  adj. 

1.  Arriving  at,  having  a  tendency  towards, 
puberty. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a 
punctual  truth. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  Botany.  See  extract. 
Hairy  surfaces  arc  differently  denominated  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  hairs  and  the  mode  of 
their  occurrence. ...  A  pubescent  surface  is  covered 
closely  with  short  soft  hair.— Henfrey,  Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  99. 

Public,  adj.  [Lat.  publicus  ;  from  populus 
=  people.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation;  nGt  pri- 
vate. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where  the 
law  of  publick  should  take  place,  they  breed  dis- 
turbance.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the  pub- 
lick  service  of  our  church. —  White. 

Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate, 
Born  ouly  to  be  victims  of  the  state ! 
Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  try'd 
For  publick  use,  the  slaves  of  others'  pride. 

Granville. 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors,  hourly  watching 
over  the  publick  weal  ? — Swift. 

But  now  Bombastes  Rip  talked  of  the  great  mid- 
dle class ;  of  public  order  and  public  credit. — B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  v. 

Look  to  it,  O  Public  Man,  whoever  thou  art,  and 
whatsoever  thy  degree — see  if  thou  canst  not  com- 
pound matters,  so  as  to  keep  a  little  nook  apart  for 
thy  private  life  ;  that  is,  for  Thyself!  ...  I  don't 
deny  to  thee  the  uses  of '  Public  Life ; '  I  grant  that 
it  is  much  to  have  helped  to  carry  that  great  Pop- 
kins  Question ;  but  Private  Life,  my  friend,  is  the 
life  of  thy  private  soul ;  and  there  may  be  matters 
concerned  with  that  which,  on  consideration,  thou 
mayst  allow,  cannot  be  wholly  mixed  up  with  the 
great  Popkins  Question.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  ix.  ch.  i. 

2.  Open  ;  notorious  ;  generally  known. 
Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make 

her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily. — Matthew,  i.  19. 

3.  General ;  done  by  many. 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  publick  scorn.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  507. 

4.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the 
good  of  the  community. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  publick 
spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper  as  sets 
him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makes  him  en- 
deavour towards  promoting  the  common  good. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment. 
The  income  of  the  commonwealth  is  raised  on 

such  as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  aud  publick 
houses. — A  ddison. 
As  the  first  element  of  a  compound. 

They  were  publick-hcarted  men;  as  they  paid  all 
taxes,  so  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  coun- 
try's service,  without  any  reward. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  no- 
thing did  so  merely  by  the  publick-mindcdness  of 
particular  persons. — South,  Sermons. 
Public,  s. 

1.  General  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a  state  or 
nation  ;  people  :  (with  the). 

Those  nations  arc  most  liable  to  be  over-run  and 
conquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where, 
for  want  of  good  conduct,  the  publick  is  poor. — Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

The  publick  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise. — Addison. 

"But  what  is  an  individual,'  exclaimed  Coningsby, 
'against  a  vast  public  opinion  ?  '— '  Divine,'  said  the 
stranger.  '  God  made  man  in  His  own  image  ;  but 
the  public  is  made  by  newspapers,  members  of  Par- 
liament, excise  officers,  poor-law  guardians.'—  B. 
Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  metropolitan  popu- 
lation in  the  world  that  would  tolerate  such  conduct 
as  is  pursued  to  '  that  great  lubber,  the  public'  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  submit 
in  silence  to  be  shut  out  from  the  only  building  in 
the  two  cities  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
cathedral.  But  the  British  public  will  bear  any- 
thing; they  are  so  busy  in  speculating  in  railway 
shares.— Id.,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Open  view  ;  general  notice  :  (with  in). 
Philosophy,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet 
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■when  it  appears  in  publick  must  have  so  much  com- 
placency, as  to  be  cloathed  in  the  ordinary  fashion. 
— Locke. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn ; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn. 

Granville. 

In  publick  'tis  they  hide, 
Where  none  distinguish.  Pope. 

3.  Public  house. 

'  Where  does  your  mistress  live,  little  girl  ? '  in- 
quired Vanslyperken. . . . — '  She  lives  in  one  of  the 
publics  on  the  Hard,  sir,  on  the  first  floor,  while  she 
is  furnishing  her  lodgings.' — '  One  of  the  publics  on 
the  Hard!  well,  my  little  girl,  I  will  go  with  you.' — 
Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  ii.  ch.x. 
Used  adjectivally. 

'  I  don't  understand  wot  particular  business  Ned 
turned  his  mind  to,  when  he  got  there;  but  he 
wrote  home  that  him  and  his  friends  was  alwas  a 
singing,  Ale  Columbia,  and  blowing  up  the  Presi- 
dent, so  I  suppose  it  was  something  in  the  public 
line,  or  free-and-easy  way  again.  Any  how,  he  made 
his  fortune.' — Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  xiii. 

Public-spirited,  adj.    Having  regard  to  the 

general  advantage  above  private  good. 

'Tis  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  all  honest  pur- 
poses, to  kill  all  generous  and  publick-spirited  mo- 
tions in  the  conception. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

These  were  the  publick-spirited  men  of  their  age, 
that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest. — Dryden. 

Another  publick-spirited  project,  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  could  not  foresee,  might  set  king  Charles 
on  the  throne. — Addison. 

It  was  generous  and  publick-spirited  in  you,  to  be 
of  the  kingdom's  side  in  this  dispute,  by  shewing, 
without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's  de« 
sign. — Swift. 

Public-spiritedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Public-spirited;  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral advantage  above  private  good. 

The  spirit  of  charity,  the  old  word  for  publick' 
spiriteduess. —  IVhitlock,  Maimers  of  the  English.— 
p. 382. 

The  integrity  and  publick-spiritedness  of  his 
whole  conduct. — Delany,  Remarks  on  Lord  Orrery, 
p.  88. 

Publican,  s.  [Lat.  publicanus,  the  word  by 
which  the  Gr.  rtkwvns  of  the  New  Testament 
=  collector  of  the  revenues,  farmer  of  the 
taxes,  in  those  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  were  Greek  was  spoken,  was  trans- 
lated.] 

1.  Toll  gatherer;  collector  of  taxes  or  tri- 
bute. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  many 
publicans  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  with  him 
and  his  disciples. — Matthew,  ix.  10. 

Behold  there  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  which 
was  the  chief  among  the  publicans. — Luke,  xix.  2. 

2.  Man  who  keeps  a  house  of  general  enter- 
tainment; innkeeper;  public-housekeeper. 

Publication,  s. 

1.  Act  of  publishing  or  notifying  to  the 
world  ;  divulgation  ;  proclamation. 

For  the  instruction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  truth  of  God 
be  openly  published  unto  them,  which  open  publi- 
cation of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excellency 
termed  preaching. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Edition  ;  act  of  giving  a  book  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a  book- 
seller, you  consented  to  the  publication  of  one  more 
correct. — Pope. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
our  folly,  but  that  of  others. — Swift. 

3.  Thing  published. 

We  ourselves  seem  affected  by  triple  names  ;  and 
the  authors  of  certain  periodical  publications  al- 
ways assume  for  their  'nom  de  guerre'  a  triple 
name,  which  doubtless  raises  them  much  higher  in 
their  reader's  esteem  than  a  mere  Christian  and 
surname. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Influence  of  Names. 
Publicist,  s.    Writer  (originally  on  inter- 
national law)  for  the  public,  i.e.  on  ques- 
tions of  public  or  political  interest  for  the 
time  being. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be 
mentioned  to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tal- 
lard  was  fully  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
conferences  which  the  French  ministers  had  held 
with  Portland ;  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  ar- 
guments that  the  ingenuity  of  publicists  could  de- 
vise in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin. — Mac- 
aulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Publicity,  s.  Notoriety :  (noted,  by  Todd, 
as  modern). 
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Of  tins  emulation  raid  this  glory  publicity  was  the 
parent. — W.  A.  Butler,  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  lect.  iv. 

Publicly,  adv.    In  a  public  manner. 

1.  In  the  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  are  publicity  offered  for 
its  supply. — Addison. 

2.  Openly ;  without  concealment. 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating 
to  the  judges  some  things  not  fit  to  be  ptMickly  de- 
livered.— Macon. 
Publicness.   s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Public;  publicity:  (this  latter  being  the 
commoner  word). 

1.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publickness 
of  it  lessen  propriety  in  it.— Boyle. 

2.  Openness ;  state  of  being  generally  known 
or  publick. 

The  publickness  of  a  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  it, 
makes  it  more  scandalous,  and  so  more  criminous 
also.— Hammond,  Works,  i.  218. 
Publish,  v.  a. 

1.  Discover  to  mankind ;  make  generally  and 
openly  known  ;  proclaim ;  divulge. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish' d  me  ? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 
His  commission  from  God  and  his  doctrine  tend 
to  t  he  impressing  the  necessity  of  that  reformation, 
which  he  came  to  publish. — Hammond,  On  Funda- 
mentals. 

Suppose  he  should  relent, 
And  publish  grace  to  all. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  237. 
The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

Addison,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  XIX 

2.  Put  forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for 
the  present  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  by 
me.— (Sir  K.  Digby. 

'If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you,  speaking  as  a 
trader,  I  shall  be  a  considerable  loser.  Did  I  publish 
all  I  admire,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  author,  I 
should  be  a  ruined  man.'— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 
Publisher,  s.    One  who  publishes. 

a.  By  making  publicly  or  generally  known. 

Love  of  you 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

The  apostle  doth  not  speak  as  a  publisher  of  a  new 
law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of  what  his 
Lord  and  Master  had  taught  before.— Kettlewell. 

The  holy  lives,  the  exemplary  sufferings  of  the 
publishers  of  this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  that  doctrine  which  they  published.— 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

b.  By  putting  out  a  book  into  the  world. 

A  collection  of  poems  appeared,  in  which  the  pub- 
lislier  has  given  me  some  tilings  that  did  not  belong 
to  me.— Prior. 

Most  of  the  publishers  had  absolutely  refused  to 
look  at  his  manuscripts ;  one  or  two  had  good-na- 
turedly glanced  over  and  returned  them  at  once, 
with  a  civil  word  or  two  of  Hat  rejection.  One  pub- 
lisher alone— himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in 
youth  had  gone  through  the  same  bitter  process  of 
disillusion  that  now  awaited  the  village  genius- 
volunteered  some  kindly  though  stern  explanation 
and  counsel  to  the  unhappy  boy.  This  gentleman 
read  a  portion  of  Leonard's  principal  poem  with  at- 
tention, and  even  with  frank  admiration.  He  could 
appreciate  the  rare  promise  that  it  manifested.  He 
sympathised  with  the  boy's  history,  and  even  with 
his  hopes.— Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  vi.  ch.  xiv. 
Publishing:,  verbal  abs.  Publication. 

In  such  prosecutions  the  only  points  to  be  en- 
quired into,  are,  first  the  making  or  publishing  of 
the  book  or  writing ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal ;  and,  if  both  these  points  are 
against  the  defendant,  the  offence  against  the  public 
is  complete. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  b.iv.  ch.ii.  (Rich.) 
Publishment,  s.    Public  exposure.  Rare. 

The  cardynale  made  sharpe  processe  aga.yn  pres- 
tys  that  noreshed  cristen  moyles.and  rebuked  them 
by  open  publishment  and  otherwyse,  so  that  he 
wanne  hym  here  but  smal  and  lytle  favoure.  — 
Fabyan,  vol.  i.  c.  299.  (Rich.) 
Puce.  adj.    [see  Puke.]    Term  applied  to 
a  peculiar  shade  of  brown  :  (often  followed 
by  coloured,  as,  '  a  puce-coloured  coat'). 
Pucelage.  s.    [Fr.]  Virginity. 

The  trial  of  pucelage  and  virginity. — Annotations 
on  Sir  T.  Browne's  Religio  Medici  §  10 :  1651. 
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The  examen  of  pucelage,  the  waters  of  jealousy, 
&c.  were  very  strict ;  and,  to  the  same  end,  muni- 
cipal.— Robinson,  Endoxa,  p.  37  :  1658. 

Pucciie.  s.  [Fr.]  Maiden.  See  also  Puzel. 
Imperfectly  naturalized  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

According  to  the  affection  that  rose  in  the  centre 
of  that  modest  and  sober  pucelle's  mind. — Painter, 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  ii.  sig.  I.  i.  7.   (Nares  by  H.  and 

And  pucelle  Chryseis  fitly  there  he  shipped  honest 
well.     A.  Hall,  Translation  of  Homer  :  1581. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Puck.  s.    [see  Pug.]    Sprite;  elf;  hob- 
goblin :  (often  a  proper  name). 

0  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream,  iv.  1. 
They  walk,  about  midnight,  on  great  heaths  and 
desart  places ;  draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead 
them  all  night  a  by  way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their 
way  :  these  have  several  names  in  several  places :  we 
commonly  call  them  pucks. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  49. 

Turn  your  cloaks, 
Quoth  he,  for  Puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks, 
And  this  is  fairy  ground.  Bishop  Corbet. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

There  was  something  of  a  Puck-like  malignity  in 
the  temperament  of  Lord  Marney,  which  exhibited 
itself  in  a  remarkable  talent  for  mortifying  persons 
in  a  small  way. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.xii. 

Pucker,  s.  [Fr.  poche  =  pocket.]  Anything 
gathered  into  a  fold  or  plication. 

Ruff— anything  collected  into  puckers  or  corruga- 
tions.— Johnson,  Dictionary,  in  voce  Ruff.  (Rich.) 

Pucker,  v.  a.  Gather  into  corrugations  ; 
contract  into  folds  or  plications. 

He  fell  down;  and,  not  being  able  to  rise  again^x 
had  his  belly  puckered  together  like  a  sachet,  before 
the  chamberlain  could  come  to  help  him. — Junitts, 
Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  19. 

1  saw  an  hideous  spectre;  his  eyes  were  sunk  into 
his  head,  his  face  pale,  and  withered,  and  his  skin 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles. — Spectator. 

A  ligature  above  the  part  wounded  is  pernicious, 
as  it  puckers  up  the  intestines,  and  disorders  its 
situation. — Sharpe. 

'  I  tell  thee,'  said  the  mercer,  somewhat  discon- 
certed, '  I  had  little  time  to  look  at  her;  for  just  as 
I  was  about  to  give  her  the  good  time  of  day,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  puckered  my  features  with  a 

smile  '   '  Like  those  of  a  jackanape  simpering  at 

a  chestnut,' said  Michael  Lambourne.— IF.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  ii. 

A  narrow  band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  continued 
from  the  left  end  along  the  greater  curve, puckers 
up  the  tunics  into  the  larger  sacculi,  a  second  band 
along  the  lesser  curvature  contributing  in  a  minor 
degree  to  this  complexity. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates, vol.  iii.  p.  433. 

Pucknst.  s.  Puff  ball  :  (so  the  explanation 
stands  in  the  preceding  editions ;  in  the 
extracts,  however,  it  seems  to  mean  a 
niggardly  close-fisted  person). 

I'd  choak,  ere  I  would  change 
An  article  of  breath  with  such  a  puckfoist. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 
They  have  ever  oats  in  their  clokebags  to  affront 
us, . . . 

O,  they  are  pinching puckfists'f  Id.,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 
Those  are  pinching  puckfoists,  and  suspicious. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

Pud.  s.    Hand.  Colloquial. 

The  kangaroos— your  Aborigines— do  they  keep 
their  primitive  simplicity  un-Europe-tainted,  with 
those  little  short  fore  puds,  looking  like  a  lesson 
framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket  't—C.  Lamb. 

Pudder.  s.    [Fr.  poudre  =  dust.]  Tumult; 
turbulent  and  irregular  bustle  ;  pother. 
They  were  able  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and  pudder 
in  antiquity,  which  he  and  his,  out  of  stratagem,  are 
wont  to  raise. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

What  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowledge  pestered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words ! — Locke. 
Pudder.  v.  a.  Confuse. 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  observations,  that 
can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
him. — Locke. 

ruddering,  verbal  abs.  Perplexity ;  dis- 
turbance ;  confusion ;  pother. 

Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts  from 
names,  and  setting  before  their  minds  the  ideas 
themselves,  have  avoided  a  great  part  of  that  per- 
plexity, puddering,  and  confusion,  which  has  so 
much  hindered  knowledge. — Locke. 

Pudding;,  s.    [Fr.  boudin.'] 
1.  Kind  of  food  very  variously  compounded, 
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but  generally  made  of  meal,  milk,  and 
eggs. 

Salads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 
And  if  I  take  Han  Congreve  right. 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  liL'ht. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  316. 

2.  Gut  of  an  animal. 

He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days; 
the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — Shakespear,  Henry  V. 
ii.  L 

As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  JVindsor,  ii.  1. 

3.  Bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures  of 
meal  and  other  ingredients. 

4.  Proverbial  name  for  victuals. 
Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong, 

But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Prior,  Merry  Andrew. 
Pudding-faced,  adj.     Having  a  face,  from 
its  roundness,  smoothness,  and  fat  inelas- 
ticity, one  or  all,  suggestive  of  a  pudding. 

Stupid,  pudding-faced  as  he  looks  and  is,  there  is 
still  a  vulpine  astuteness  in  him  ;  and  then  a  whole- 
ness, a  heartiness,  a  kind  of  blubbery  impetuosity,  an 
oiliness  so  plausible-looking;  give  him  only  length  of 
life,  he  will  rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession. —  Car- 
lyle.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cag- 
liostro. 

Pudding-headed,  adj.  Stupid  ;  i.  e.  with  a 
head  either  thick  or  soft  as  a  pudding,  or 
both. 

'  A  pity  it  is  that  a  kindly  Scot  should  ever  have 
married  in  foreign  parts,  and  given  lite  to  a  purse- 
proud,  pudding-headed,  fat-gutted,  lean-brained 
Southron,  e'en  such  as  yon,  Maister  Christie.'— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Pudding-pie.  s.  Pudding  with  meat  baked 
in  it. 

A  quarter  of  fat  lamb  and  three-score  egsrs  have 
been  but  an  easie  eolation,  and  three  well-larded 
pudding-pyes  he  hath  at  one  time  put  to  foyle ; 
eighteen  yards  of  black-puddings,  London  mea- 
sure, have  suddenly  been  imprisoned  in  his  sowse- 
tub.— Taylor  [the  Water-poet) :  1630.  (Nares  by  BL 
and  W.) 

Some  cried  the  Covenant,  instead 
Of  puddingpies  and  gingerbread. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  2,  515. 
A  scholar  that  drinks  small  beer,  a  lawyer's  dark, 
or  an  inns-of-court  gentleman,  that  hath  been  fed 
with  false  Latin  and  pudding-pye,  contemns  him  as 
if  he  had  not  learning  enough  to  confute  a  Noverint 
Universi. — Poor  Robin:  1705.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Pudding-sleeve,  s.     Sleeve  of  the  present 
full-dress  clerical  gown. 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe, 
About  each  arm  a  pudding-sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
Pudding-stone,  s.  In  Geology.  Conglo- 
merate of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the 
rounded  pebbles  of  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  plums  of  a  pudding ;  some- 
times plum-pudding  stone  is  the  combina- 
tion :  (in  the  extract  it  is  spelt  as  two 
words). 

Raised  beaches  are  tracts  of  shingle  and  gravel, 
indurated,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  consistency 
of  pudding-stone,  or  breccia. — Ansted,  in  Brande 
and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  art.  Raised  Beach. 
Pudding-time.  s.    Time  of  dinner  ;  time  at 
which  pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is 
set  upon  the  table  ;  hence,  the  very  nick 
of  time ;  critical  minute. 

I  came  in  season,  as  they  say,  in  pudding-time, 
'tempore  veni.' — Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  3:  1608. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

'  Per  tempus  adversis,'  you  come  in  pudding-time, 
you  come  as  well  as  may  be. — Terence  in  English  : 
1614.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

When  we  (like  tenants)  beggerly  and  poore. 
Decreed  to  leave  the  key  beneathe  the  doore, 
But  that  our  landlord  did  that  shift  prevent, 
Who  came  in  pudding -time,  and  tooke  his  rent. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet)  :  1630. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  puddingtime  came  to  his  aid. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  864. 
Puddle,  v.  a.    See  Puddling. 
Puddle,  s.    Small  muddy  lake  ;  dirty  plash. 
The  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the  Greeks  of 
the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle. — Bishop 
Hall, 

Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4 
C5.r> 
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A  physician  cured  madmen  thus:  they  were  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  a  puddle,  till  brought  to 
their  wits. — <Si>  R.  L' Estrange. 

Treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay, 
His  heels  flew  up ;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
He  fell,  besmear'd  with  filth. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  v.  431. 
Happy  was  the  man  who  was  sent  on  an  errand  to 
the  most  remote  street,  which  he  performed  with 
the  greatest  alacrity,  ran  through  every  puddle,  and 
took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop, 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compell'd  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fill'd  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day  ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run, 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough, 
Puddle,  v.  a.    Muddy ;  foul  or  pollute  with 
dirt ;  mix  dirt  and  water. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferiour  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  the  object. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  1. 
The  noblest  blood  of  Afriek 
Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine; 
For,  though  derived  from  the  same  source,  thy 
current 

Is  puddled  and  defiled  with  tyranny. 

Dryden,  Von  Sebastian,  i.  1. 
Fuddle,  v.  n.    Make  a  dirty  stir :  (in  the 
extract  spelt  with  oo). 

Indeed  I  were  very  simple,  if  with  Crabronius  I 
should  poodle  in  a  wasp's  nest,  and  think  to  pur- 
chase ease  by  it ! — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  preface : 
1639. 

Puddled,  part.  adj.  Made  foul  or  turbid  as 
a  puddle. 

As  if  1  saw  my  sun  shine  in  a  puddled  water,  I 
cxied  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Puddling:,  verbal  abs.  [?  paddling  =  w  orking 
with  paddles ;  see  extract  ]    Process  so 
called  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  refinery  of  cast-iron,  or  its  conversion  into 
bar-iron,  is  naturally  divisible  into  three  distinct 
parts.  The  first,  or  the  finery,  properly  so  called,  is 
executed  in  peculiar  furnaces  called  Running  Fires; 
the  second  operation  completes  the  first,  and  is 
called  puddling ;  and  the  third  consists  in  welding 
several  iron  bars  together,  and  working  them  under 
forge  hammers  and  between  rolls. . . .  The  fine  metal 
is  broken  into  fragments,  and  sent  to  the  puddling 
furnace. . . .  The  puddling  furnace  is  of  the  rever- 
beratory  form. ...  In  this  large  door  there  is  a  hole 
five  inches  square,  through  which  the  iron  may  be 
worked  with  the  paddles  or  rakes.  .  .  .  The  fine 
metal  obtained  by  the  coke  is  puddled  by  a  conti- 
nuous operation,  which  calls  for  much  care  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. —  Ure,  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  Iron. 

Puddly,  adj.    Muddy;  dirty;  miry. 

Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killeth  them.— Ca- 
rew. 

Pudency,  s.  [Lat. pudens,  -ends;  pudet  = 
it  causes  shame.]  Modesty ;  shamefaced- 
ness. 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

Women  have  their  bashfulness  and  pudency  given 
them  for  a  guard  of  their  weakness  and  frailties. — 
Bishop  Mountague,  Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.  p.  147  : 
1648. 

Pudendous.  adj.  Fit  and  proper  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Rhetorical. 

You  deny  their  freedom  to  the  Catholics  upon  the 
same  principle  that  Sarah  your  wife  refuses  to  give 
the  receipt  for  a  ham  :  she  values  her  receipts,  not 
because  they  secure  to  her  a  certain  flavour,  but  be- 
cause they  remind  her  that  her  neighbours  want 
them  ;— a  feeling  laughable  in  a  priestess,  pudendous 
in  a  priest ;  venial  when  it  beholds  the  blessings  of 
a  ham  ;  tyrannical  and  execrable  when  it  narrows 
the  boon  of  religious  freedom. — Sydney  Smith,  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  letter  ii. 

Pudicity.  s.  [Fr.  pudiciteJ]  Modesty  ;  chas- 
tity. Rare. 

The  sacred  fire  of  pudicity  and  continence. — 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  7. 

They  broke  the  laws  of  all  pudicity  and  honesty. 
— Pagitt,  Heresiographia,  p.  11. 

Puerile,  adj.    [Lat.  puerilis,  from  puer  =  & 

boy  ;  puerilitas,  -atis.] 
1.  Childish  ;  boyish. 

I  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration 
mixt  with  a  pleasure,  that  represented  her  to  me  in 
those  puerile  amusements. — Pope. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown 
(K>6 
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in  Fletcher's  poem  [the  Purple  Island]. . . .  But  in 
many  other  parts  it  is  quite  grotesque  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  fantastic,  puerile,  and  wearisome.  — 
Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

Floatwell  .  .  .  knew  nothing  of  history,  national  or 
constitutional  law,  had  indeed  none  but  puerile  ac- 
quirements, and  had  seen  nothing  of  life.  —  B. 
Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iv.  oh. v. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Specially  applied  to  indicate 
an  unnatural  and  morbid  kind  of  breathing. 

The  murmur  of  respiration  is  .  .  .  much  more  loud 
and  distinct  in  children  than  in  grown  persons.  So 
remarkably  is  this  the  case,  that  when  we  meet 
with  an  unusually  noisy,  respiratory  murmur  in  an 
adult,  we  say  that  his  breathing  is  puerile;  it  has 
the  character  of  the  respiration  of  a  child.  Now,  I 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  puerile  respiration  in  the 
lung  of  an  adult  is  generally  a  sign  of  disease;  and 
is  mostly  partial,  heard  in  certain  parts  only  of  the 
chest. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xlvii. 

Puerility,  s.    Childishness  ;  boyishness. 

A  res«-ve  of  puerility  not  shaken  oil'  from  school. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  men  imagining  themselves  possessed  with 
a  divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which 
are  only  puerilities. —  Dryden,  'Translation  of  Du- 
frcsnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

I  think  you  wrong  about  my  play.  All  the  omis- 
sions are  right.  And  the  supplementary  scene,  in 
which  Sandford  narrates  the  manner  in  which  his 
master  is  affected,  is  the  best  in  the  book.  It  stands 
where  a  hodge-podge  of  German  puerilities  used  to 
stand.  I  insist  upon  it  that  you  like  that  scene. 
Love  me,  love  that  scene.— C.  Lamb,  Letter  to  Man- 
ning. 

Puerperal,  adj.    Relating  to  childbirth. 

That  awful  disorder,  puerperal  fever,  is  more 
frequently  accompanied  with  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  than  with  any  other  inflammation. . . . 
I  believe  that  those  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occur- 
ring in  succession  to  the  same  practitioner,  are 
examples  of  something  more  than  ordinary  conta- 
gion, operating  through  the  medium  of  a  tainted 
atmosphere. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  lxv. 

Spelt  puerperial. 

With  puerperial  pain. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  c.  xvi.  st.  v. :  1651. 

Puff.  s.  [Fr.  bouffce  ;  Provincial  German, 
poffen.] 

1.  Quick  blast  with  the  mouth. 

Their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost 
[in  the  margin,  a  puff  of  breath]. — Job,  xi.  20. 

With  one  fierce  puff  ho,  blows  the  leaves  away  ; 
Exposed  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace 
to  Macareus. 

2.  Small  blast  of  wind. 

The  Rosemary,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.,  with  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind  stooped  her  side,  and  took  in 
water  at  her  ports  in  such  abundance,  as  that  she 
instantly  sunk. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  naked  breathless  body  lies, 
To  every  puff  of  wind  a  slave, 
At  the  beck  of  every  wave, 

That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout,  and  wise. 

Flatman. 

A  puff  of  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  vallies  blow, 
Whose  every  puff  bears  empty  shades  away. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

3.  Puffball. 

4.  Anything  light  and  porous  :  (generally  as 
the  first  element  in  a  compound,  as,  ' puff- 
paste'). 

He  had  the  same  antipathy  to  a  candied  orange, 
or  a  piece  of  puff-paste,  as  some  have  to  a  Cheshire 
cheese. — Taller,  no.  255. 

The  venison  are  coming  into  season  just  now,  sir, 
and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  hart  of 
grease.  I  always  think,  when  they  are  bounding  so 
blithely  past,  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  broach 
their  plump  haunches  on  a  spit,  and  to  embattle 
their  breasts  in  a  noble  fortification  of  puff-paste, 
with  plenty  of  black  pepper.— (Sir  W.  Scott,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

5.  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the  hair: 
(generally  as  the  second  element  in  a  com- 
pound,  as,  ' powder-puff'). 

G.  Tumid  and  exaggerated  statement  or  re- 
commendation. 

I  am  really  driven  to  it,  as  the  puff  in  the  play- 
bill says, '  at  the  desire  of  several  persons  of  qua- 
lity ! ' — Gibber,  Letter  to  Pope. 

A  man  in  the  India  House  has  resigned,  by  which 
Charles  will  get  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  White 
has  prevailed  on  him  to  write  some  more  lottery 
puffs ;  if  that  ends  in  smoke  the  twenty  pounds  is  a 
sure  card,  and  has  made  us  very  joyful. — Mary 
Lamb,  Letter  to  Hazlitt. 
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7.  Breath.  Colloquial. 

In  garret  vile,  he  with  a  warming  puff 
Regales  chill'd  fingers. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

8.  Simpleton.  Obsolete. 

This  mooncalf,  this  most  drunken  puff, 
Even  like  a.  candle  burnt  into  the  snuff, 
Fired  with  surfeit,  in  his  own  grease  fries, 
Sparkles  a  little,  and  then  stinking  dies. 

Drayton,  Moon  Calf,  4S7.   (Ord  MS.) 

Puff.  v.  n. 

1.  Blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

AVherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  South  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 

Shakespear,  As  yon  like  it,  iii.  5. 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away. 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  3. 
•2.  Blow  with  scornfulness. 

As  for  all  his  enemies,  he  puffelh  at  them.— 
Psalm  x.  5. 

Lest  some  should  puff  at  these  instances.— Smith, 
Sermons,  i.  250. 

3.  Breathe  thick  and  hard. 

Seld-shewn  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  ii.  1, 
The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowing, 
from  the  chase.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

A  true  son  of  the  church  . . . 
Came  pujfing  with  his  greasy  bald  pate  choir. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1, 

4.  Do  or  move  with  hurry,  tumult,  or  tu- 
multuous agitation. 

More  unconstaut  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1 
Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  ? 
He  scarce  allow'd  me  half  an  eye.  Herbert. 
Puff.  v.  a. 

1.  Inflate  or  make  swell  as  with  wind:  (with 
tip). 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puffd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  P 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

Let  him  fall  by  his  own  greatness, 
And  pnff\\\m  up  with  glory,  till  it  swell 
And  break  him.       Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  3. 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  ourselves, 
may  be  referred  to  lying ;  the  one  to  please  others, 
and  puff  them  up  with  self-conceit;  the  other  to 
gain  more  honour  than  is  due  to  ourselves.— .Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

2.  Drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  has  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puffed  his  own  brother.    S/iakespear,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

The  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
What  the  late  even  or  early  morn  prepares  ; 
And  when  the  south  projects  a  stormy  day, 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds 
away. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  620. 
Why  must  the  winds  all  hold  their  tongue? 

If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise, 
AVould  that  have  spoil'd  the  poet's  song. 

Or  puff 'd  away  the  monarch's  praise  ? 

Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the 
Taking  of  Namur. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to  raise  a 
friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any  ill-natured 
by-stander  could  puff  away. — Pope. 

'Mother  and  friend,' said  Athelstane, 'a  truce  to 
your  upbraidings— bread  and  water  and  a  dungeon 
are  marvellous  mortifiers  of  ambition,  and  I  rise  from 
the  tomb  a  wiser  man  than  I  descended  into  it.  One 
half  of  those  vain  follies  were  puffed  into  mine  ear 
by  that  perfidious  Abbot  Wolfram,  and  you  may 
now  judge  if  he  is  a  counsellor  to  be  trusted.'— Sir 
W.  Scott,  Ivanhoc,  eh.  xliii. 

3.  Drive  with  a  blast  of  breath  scornfully. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away ; 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd. 
Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.i.  ode  xxix. 

4.  Swell  or  blow  up  with  praise  or  pride. 

The  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quarrels 
of  jurisdiction,  being  truly  parasiti  curiae,  in  puffing 
a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  advan- 
tage.— Bacon. 

5.  Swell  or  elate  with  pride  :  (with  up  pre- 
ceding). 

His  looke  like  a  coxcombe  up  puffed  witli  pride. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbandry. 
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This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  puffed, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written, 
that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  one  against  another. 
— 1  Corinthians,  iv.  (!. 

The  Pheeaciana  were  so  puffed  up  with  their  con- 
stant felicity,  that  they  thought  nothing  impossible. 
— Broome. 

Puffed,  part.  adj.    Blown  out;  inflated. 
Who  stands  safest ;  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puffed  prosperity  ? 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  ii. 
PuUbaii.  s.  Fungus  so  called.  See  extract. 
Agaricus  (Amanita)  muscaria  is  a  poisonous  spe- 
cies which  possesses  narcotic  and  intoxicating  pro- 
perties ;  the puffballs  appear  to  possess  a  principle 
of  tliis  sort  in  a  volatile  condition,  as  the  fumes  from 
their  combustion  are  said  to  have  a  stupefying  effect. 
— Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Though  otherwise  almost  homogeneous,  such 
Fungi  as  the  puff  ball,  or,  among  Algaj,  all  which 
have  a  thallus  of  any  thickness,  present  marked 
differences  between  those  of  their  cells  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  environment  and  those 
which  are  not.  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of, 
Biology,  ch.  x. 
Puffery,  s.  System  of  puffing,  in  the  way  of 
laudatory  advertisement. 

The  world  for  ever  loves  knowledge,  and  would 
part  with  its  last  sixpence  in  payment  thereof;  this 
your  Dodsleys  and  Lebretons  well  saw ;  moreover 
they  could  act  on  it,  for  as  yet  puffery  was  not. 
Alas,  offences  must  come;  puffery  from  the  first 
was  inevitable;  woe  to  them,  nevertheless,  by  whom 
it  did  come. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Diderot. 
Puffin,  s.    Native  bird,  akin  to  the  guille- 
mots and  auks,  of  the  genus  Fratercula 
(arctica);  sea-parrot;  coulterneb. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Daviesof  Beaumarais  . . .  informed 
me  that  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  so  entire 
was  the  migration,  that  neither  puffin,  razor-bill, 
guillemot,  or  tern,  was  to  be  seen  there.  .  .  .  During 
winter  razor-bills  and  puffins  frequent  the  coast  of 
Andalusia,  but  do  not  breed  there.— Pennant,  British 
Zoology. 

In  Ireland  .  .  .  the  puffin  is  a  regular  summer 
visitant.  . . .  This  bird  visits  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
coast  of  Anglesey,  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  it  is  more 
common  than  in  Cornwall ;  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  between  the  Needle  Rocks  and  Fresh- 
water Gate;  the  Yorkshire  coast;  the  Fern  islands; 
Puffin  Island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  others  of 
the  numerous  Scottish  islands.— Yarrell,  History 
of  Br  itish  Birds. 

Puffiness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Puffy. 
Some  of  M.  Voltaire's  pieces  are  so  swelled  with 
this  presumptuous  puffiness,  that  I  was  forced  into 
abatements  of  the  disposition  I  once  felt  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  generous  thinker. — A.  Hill. 

Puffing-,  verbal  abs.  Practice  of  one  who 
puffs. 

The  practice  of  puffing,  as  it  is  called  by  a  ludi- 
crous and  cant  appellation,  often  raises  a  bubble 
into  the  air,  which  bursts,  and  is  annihilated  even 
while  the  people  gaze ;  but  permanent  popularity  can 
arise  only  from  a  general  experience  of  utility  and 
excellence,  and . . .  the  merit  of  all  literary  works  must 
be  appreciated  by  their  real  utility,  and  their  real 
utility  by  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  beneficial 
effect.— Knot,  Winter  Ecenings,  no.  28.  (Ord  MS.) 
Puffy,  adj. 

1.  Windy ;  flatulent. 

Emphysema  is  a  light  puffy  tumour,  easily  yield- 
ing to  tlie  pressure  of  your  lingers,  and  ariseth  again 
in  the  instant  you  take  them  off. —  IViseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

2.  Tumid  ;  turgid. 

Pass  on,  ye  vain  fantastick  troop 
Of  puffy  youths. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Viuany:  1599. 

Tour  puffy  discourse  is  a  heap  of  words  without 
any  weight. — Sir  J.  Hayward,  Answer  to  Dolemau, 
ch.  vii. :  1603. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  conversa- 
tion that  ensued,  there  was  a  little  man  with  a  puffy 
Say-nothing-to-me,-or-l'll-contradiet-you  sort  of 
countenance,  who  remained  very  quiet ;  occasionally 
looking  round  him  when  the  conversation  slackened, 
as  if  he  contemplated  putting  in  something  very 
weighty;  and  now  and  then  bursting  into  a  short 
cough  of  inexpressible  grandeur. — Pickens,  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  vii. 

'  They  say  that  Caravan  looks  puffy'  lisped  ...  a 
young  "man.  .  . .  '  They  are  taking  seven  to  two 
against  him  freely  over  the  way,'  was  the  reply.   '  I 
believe  it's  all  right.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.i.  ch.  i. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

At  the  announcement  of '  gentleman  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,'  a  puffy-faced  young  man,  who  tilled  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looked  with  some  sur- 
prise in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded.—Z>icfce»s,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xx. 
Vol.  II. 
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Pug.  .?.  [Same  word  as  Puck ;  that  word  and 
Bogy  being  of  Slavonic,  rather  than  Ger- 
man, origin.  Puck  is  certainly  more  of  a 
•proper  than  a  common  name  :  pug  is  often 
the  first  element  of  a  compound.] 
I.  Sprite  or  hobgoblin. 

In  John  MjlesiUS  any  man  may  reade 
Of  devils  in  Sarmatia  honored. 
Called  Kotri  or  Kibaldi ;  such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call :  their  dwellings  bee 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented. 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood  ;  and  there  convented 
Make  fearful  noise  in  buttries  and  dairies, 
Robin  Good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  b.  ix.  p.  571 :  10.S5. 
These  were  wont  to  be 
Your  main  atchievements,  Pug ;  you  have  some  plot 
now 

Upon  a  conning  of  ale,  to  steal  the  yest, 

Or  keep  the  churn  so  that  the  butter  come  not, 

Spite  of  the  housewife's  cord,  or  her  hot  spit. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1.  (Naves  by  II. 
and  W.) 

This  is  your  business,  good  Pug-Robin, 
And  your  diversion  dull  dry-bobbing. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1415. 

•2.  ?  Drudge. 

Good  pug,  give  me  some  capon. — Marston,  An- 
tonio and  Mellida,  ii.  1.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

In  a  western  barge,  with  good  wind  and  lusty 
puggs,  one  may  go  ten  miles  in  two  days. — Lyly, 
Endymion,  iv.  2.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

3.  Monkey. 

Upon  setting  hiin  down,  and  calling  him  pug.  I 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

4.  Variety  of  dog.    See  extract. 

The  pug,  which  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the 
bull-dog, is  asmall  variety,  with  the  same  projection 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  same  close  short  hair,  and 
similar  conformation  of  the  body.  It  is,  however, 
the  very  reverse  of  that  savage  race  in  disposition, 
being  remarkably  timid,  and,  though  possessing 
little  sagacity,  tolerably  good-tempered.  It  is  use- 
less in  the  field,  and  kept  only  as  a  pet,  for  which 
purpose,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  most  other 
dogs. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds. 
Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  of  a 
compound  :  (as,  pug-nose,  pug-nosed). 

Puggard.  s.    ?  Thief.  Rare. 

And  know  more  laws 
Of  cheaters,  lifters,  nips,  foists,  puggards. 
With  all  the  devil's  black  guard,  than  is  lit 
Should  be  discovered  to  a  noble  wit. 

The  Roaring  Girl.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Puggered.  adj.     ?  Crowded  ;  complicated. 
Rare. 

Nor  are  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  long  excrescency  that  hangs 
down  over  his  bill,  when  he  swells  with  pride.— Dr. 
H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
Pugging,  part.  adj.    Thievish  ;  prigging. 
The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  a  hedge 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2,  song. 

Pug-h.  inter).    Word  of  contempt. 
Pug-ii.  s.    [Lat.  pugillus  =  little  hand,  small 
handful.]    What  is  taken  up  between  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers ;  or,  more 
loosely,  handful. 

Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a 
quart  of  vinegar. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Pugilism,  s.    System  of  fighting  with  the 
fist;  boxing. 

My  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master, 
John  Jackson,  Esq.,  professor  of  pugilism,  .  . .  still 
retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a 
form,  together  with  his  good  humour,  and  athletic 
as  well  as  mental  accomplishments. — Byron,  Don 
Juan,  xi.  19,  note. 

Pugilist,  s.    Fighter  with  the  fist. 

This  patient  became  thus  melancholy  on  the  death 
of  her  sister.  While  running  and  looking  about  her 
eagerly  to  the  right  and  left,  she  would  suddenly 
strike  out  like  a  pugilist  at  any  one  near  her. — Dr. 
Sankey,  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  lect.  ii. 

After  a  time,  no  training  makes  the  pugilist  or  the 
athlete  any  stronger. — Herbert  Spencer,  The  Induc- 
tions of  Biology. 

Pugilistic,  adj.    Having  the  character  of 
pugilism. 

Lydon,  feeling  ashamed  at  his  present  position, 
and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  shake  off  the  grasp  of 
the  virago,  slipped  his  hand  into  his  girdle,  and  drew 
forth  a  short  knife.  So  menacing  was  his  look,  so 
brightly  gleamed  the  blade,  that  Stratonice,  who 
was  used  only  to  that  fashion  of  battle  which  we 
moderns  call  the  pugilistic,  started  back  in  alarm.— 
Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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Pugmili.  5.  [Danish,  pukke  =  pound  ore  for 
smelting.]  Mill,  in  brickmaking,  for  work- 
ing clay. 

Pugnacious,  adj.  [Lat.  pugnax,  -acts ; 
pugno  =  I  fight;  pass.  part. pugnatus  ;  pug- 
nacitas,  -atis.~\  Having  a  tendency  to  fight 
or  quarrel ;  inclined  to  fight,  &c. ;  quarrel- 
some ;  easily  excited  to  combat  or  strife 

Aristotle,  with  his  pugnacious  race, 
As  idle  figments  stiffly  them  denies. 

I)r.  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  iv.  st.xiv. 

Were  a  furious,  pugnacious  pope,  as  Julius  II., 
apt  to  moderate  an  assembly  called  together  for  the 
settlement  of  peace  ''.—Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Su- 
premacy. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace  I 
How  fain,  if  G reeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece  1 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

Byron,  Age  of  Bronze,  x. 
Pugnaciously,  adv.    In  a  pugnacious  man- 
ner. 

Lord  Marne.v  looked  at  Egremont  pugnaciously. 
B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii. 

Pugnacity,  s.  Quarrelsomeness  ;  inclina- 
tion to  tight. 

I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which  eometh 
peaceably  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which 
are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that  which 
cometli  with  pugnacity  and  contention.  —  Bacon, 
Advancement  of  Learning  b.  ii. 

The  very  styles  and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many 
characters  of  imposture,  some  chusing  a  style  of  pug- 
nacity and  contention,  some  of  satyr  and  reprehen- 
sion, some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes  and 
examples,  some  of  great  words  and  high  discourse, 
some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of  exactness 
of  method,  all  of  positive  affirmation. — Id.,  Of  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature.    (Ord  MS.) 
Piling,   s.     Word  expressing   one  of  the 
sounds  made  by  birds.     (See  Pule,  the 
present  notice  being  in  favour  of  the  sound 
originally  suggested  by  that  word  having 
been  taken  from  that  class  of  animals. 
Cotgrave,  under  Piauler,  after  '  to  peepe 
or  cheepe  (as  a  young  bird,'  continues, 
'  also  to  pule  or  howl  as  a  young  whelp).' 
The  -whimpering   noise  made  by  a  dog 
when  deprecating  punishment  is  the  near- 
est sound  common  to  the  two  classes). 
The  birds  likewise  with  chirps  and  piling  could, 
Cackling  and  chattering,  that  of  Jove  beseech. 

Pembroke,  A  rcades,  b.  iii.  p.  498.   (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Puisne,  adj.  [Fr.  puine,  from  puis  =  since 
+  ne  =  born.] 

1 .  Young  ;  younger ;  later  in  time.  Obsolete. 

If  he  undergo  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  time, 
or  of  a  puisne  date'to  eternity.— (Sir  M.  Hale,  Ori- 
gination of  Mankind. 

2.  Petty;  inconsiderable;  small;  Puny; 
this  last  being  the  form  in  which  it  is,  at 
present,  current  as  a  true  English  word. 

A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose. — Shakespear, 
As  you  like  it,  iii.  4. 

When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  becomes  vacant, 
a  puisne  judge,  who  hath  approved  himself  deserv- 
ing, should  be  preferred. — Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

How  could  he  [Mr.  Pitt],  who  never  suffered  any 
of  his  coadjutors,  much  less  his  underlings  in  office, 
to  thwart  his  will  even  in  trivial  matters  .  . .  quietly 
suffer,  that  the  object,  just  before  declared  the 
dearest  to  his  heart,  should  be  ravished  from  him 
when  within  his  sight,  nay,  within  his  reach,  by  the 
votes  of  the  secretaries  and  under-secretaries,  the 
puisne  lords  and  the  other  fry  of  mere  placemen, — 
the  pawns  of  his  board  'i — Lord  BrougJutm,  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Mr. 
Wilbcrforce. 
Used  substantivally. 

Shall  I  be  put  down  by  the  puisne?  Shall  my 
father's  youngest  sonne  dare  to  attempt  that  which 
my  stomach  will  not  serve  me  to  adventure 'r  — 
Bishop  Hall,  David  and  Goliah.    (Ord  MS.) 

Puissance.      [Fr.]  Power;  strength;  force. 
The  chariots  were  drawn  not  by  the  strength  of 
horses,  but  by  the  puissance  of  men. — Destruction 
of  Troy. 

Grandaires,  babies,  and  old  women  ; 
Or  past,  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  chorus. 
Look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own  ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds. 

Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  864. 
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As  a  trisyllabic. 

Greate  ayd  thereto  his  mighty  puissa/unce 
And  dreaded  name  shall  give  in  that  sad  day : 
Where  also  proofe  of  thy  prow  valiaunee 
Thou  then  shalt  make. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  3, 28. 

Puissant,  adj.  [Fr.]  Powerful;  strong; 
forcible. 

The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host. 

Shakcspear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear 
That  ever  ear  received  ;  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Id.,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  those  that  were  most  puissant  among  the 
Mahometans,  caused  that  famous  enterprise,  after  a 
long  continuance  of  terrible  war,  to  be  quite  aban- 
doned.— Sir  TV.  Raleigh,  Essays. 
For  piety  renown'd  and  puissant  deeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  xii.  322. 

Puissantness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 

Puissant. 

The  emperour  hath  been  driven  to  extreme  shiftes, 
and  that  by  the  pollicie  of  mean  men  who  were 
thought  to  be  hys  frendes,  and  not  by  the  puisant- 
ness  of  others  who  were  known  to  be  his  open  ene- 
mies.— John  Astely,  Letter  to  Roger  Ascham :  1552. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Puke.  adj.  [Lat.  Puciimm,  Gr.  TJovkivov,  a 
district  between  Aquileia  and  Tergeste 
(Trieste),  famous  for  the  excellence  and 
dark-colour  of  its  wines.  See  Facciolati 
in  voce  Pucicus.~]  Brownish-purple ;  puce. 
Cloths  .  .  .  puke,  brown-blue,  blacks.— Statutes  5 
and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  vi. 

Puke  stocking,  caddis  garter.— Shakcspear,  Ilcnry 
IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Puke.  v.  n.     [connected   with  spew ;  the 
initial  s  being  lost,  and  the  final  It  repre- 
senting w.~\ 

1,  Spew  ;  vomit. 

The  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  7. 

2.  Sicken  ;  be  disgusted. 

He  sure  is  greasy-stomached  that  must  pet  and 
puke  at  such  a  trivial  circumstance.  —  Fell  t  ham, 
Resolves,  ii.  2. 

Puker.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  pukes,  or 
(as  in  the  extract)  causes  puking ;  medi- 
cine causing  a  vomit.  Hare. 

The  puker  rue, 
The  sweetner  sassafras,  are  added  too.  Garth. 

Pulchritude,  s.  [Lat.  pulchritudo ;  from 
pulcher  =  fair,  comely,  beautiful.]  Beauty; 
grace  ;  handsomeness  ;  quality  opposite  to 
deformity. 

Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals, 
wherein  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pulchritude  is  conveyed  by  the  outward  senses 
unto  the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  that 
which  relishes  it. — Dr.  II.  More. 

That  there  is  a  great  pulchritude  and  comeliness 
of  proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
plants,  is  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  mankind. 
— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate  the 
hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  of 
their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  beauty 
of  their  bodies.— Id. 

Pule.  i'.  n.  [Fr.  piuuler ;  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  syllable  piau  as  mew 
to  miaou.]  Whimper. 

To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmass. — 
Shakcspear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1, 

Puling,  part.  adj.  Whimpering. 
To  have  a  wretched  piding  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer,  I'll  not  wed. 

Shakcspear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 
"Weak  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 

Dryden. 

When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed  his 
legs  j  and  when  he  began  this  custom,  was  puling 
and  tender.—  Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

This  puling  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason, 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  Edward's  bastard  brood. 

Roioe,  Jane  Shore,  iv.  1. 

Puling:,  verbal  abs.  Cry  as  of  a  chicken  ; 
kind  of  whine. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirp- 
ings or  pulings.— Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Masques  and 
Triumphs. 
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Piiling-iy.  adv.    In  a  puling  manner. 

I  do  not  long  to  have 
My  sleep  ta'en  from  me,  and  go  pulingly, 
Like  a  poor  wench  [who]  had  lost  her  market- 
money.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain. 

Pull.  v.  a.    [A.S.  pullian.] 

1.  Draw  violently  towards  one  :  (opposed  to 
push,  which  is  to  drive  from  one). 

What  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one  hand, 
the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  she  returned  unto  him  . .  .  then  he  put  forth 
his  hand  and  took  her,  and  pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark. — Genesis,  viii.  9. 

His  hand  which  he  put  forth  against  him  dried 
up,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him. — 
1  Kings,  xiii.  4. 

Pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter. — Jeremiah, 
xii.  3. 

They  pidled  away  the  shoulder  and  stopped  their 
ears. — Zechariah,  vii.  11. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not ;  1  therefore  have  counselled 
my  friends  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them  so  as 
she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  pull  them. — 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  Draw  forcibly  :  (commonly  with  on  or  off, 
or  some  other  particle). 

He  was  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  .just 
cause  of  his  own  to  pull  them  upon  him.— Sir  J. 
Hayward. 

A  boy  came  in  great  hurry  to  pidl  off  my  boots.— 
Swift. 

3.  Pluck  ;  gather. 

When  bounteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

Flax  pidled  in  the  bloom  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Tear ;  rend. 

He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pidled  me  in 
pieces ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate. — Lamentations, 
iii.  11. 
Pull  down. 

a.  Subvert ;  demolish. 

Although  it  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute,  that 
he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confis- 
cated, and  his  houses  pulled  down,  yet  his  case  even 
then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy. — Bacon. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is  far 
easier  to  pull  down  than  build  up;  for  that  struc- 
ture, which  was  above  ten  summers  a  building,  and 
that  by  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

When  God  is  said  to  build  or  pull  down,  'tis  not 
to  be  understood  of  an  house  ;  God  builds  and  un- 
builds worlds. — Burnet. 

b.  Degrade. 

He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune's  wheel, 
To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force? 
And  force  must  pull  her  down. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
They  may  be  afraid  to  pull  down  ministers  and 
favourites  grown  formidable. — Sir  IV.  Davenant. 

Pull  up.    Extirpate  ;  eradicate. 

What  censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles, 
I  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge,  I  can- 
not tell;  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  way  I  have 
pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer. — Locke. 

Pull.  s. 

1.  Act  of  pulling. 

I  awaked  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring,  which 
was  fastened  at  the  top  of  my  box.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  Eighty-eight, 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  '  a  pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 
At  sea,  which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

Byron,  Vision  of  Judgement,  i. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle. 

This  wrestling  pull  between  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog  is  reported  to  have  befallen  at  Dover.—  Ca- 
rew. 

3.  Pluck ;  violence  suffered. 

Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once  ; 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopt  off. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 

Puiiback.  s.    That  which  keeps  back;  re- 
straint ;  drawback. 

To  run  on  in  despite  of  the  revulsions  and  pull- 
backs  of  such  reraoras,  aggravates  our  transgres- 
sions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Morals,  iii.  10. 

We  find  so  many  pullbacks  within  us,  so  many 
strong  and  stubborn  aversions  to  our  good  inclina- 
tions.— Scott,  Christian  Life,  pt.  i.  ch.  iii. 
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Pullen.  .v.    [Fr.  pottle  =  fowl.]  Poultry. 

What  have  you  to  do  with  pullen  or  partridge? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Cure. 
Search  their  houses,  and  you  shall  find  no  butter 
salted  up  against  winter,  no  powdering  tub,  no 
pullein  in  the  rickbarton,  no  flesh  in  the  pot  or  at 
the  spit. — Heylin,  Description  of  France 
Puller,  s. 

1.  One  who,  that  which,  pulls. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace! 
Proud  setter  up  and  pidler  down  of  kings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  3. 

2.  That  which  draws  forcibly  ;  inciter. 

Up  comes  a  service  of  shoeing-horns  of  all  sorts ; 
as  rashers  on  the  coals,  red  herrings,  a  gammon  of 
bacon,  caveary,  anchovies,  and  abundance  of  such 
pullers  on  !  And  then  begin  the  lull  pots  to  go 
round  about  the  table,  and  the  empty  against  tho 
walls  I— Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  270  :  1639. 
Pullet,  s.    [Fr.  poulette.~]    Young  hen. 

I  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,  the  bigness 
of  a  pullet's  egg. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

They  died  not  because  the  pullets  would  not  feed, 
but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death,  he  con- 
trived that  abstinence  in  them.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely  ?— With  eggs,  sir? 
— Simple  of  itself ;  I'll  no  pullet  sperm  in  my  brew- 
age. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 
Pulley,  s.    [Fr.  poulie.r\    Small  wheel  turn- 
ing on  a  pivot,  with  a  furrow  on  its  outside 
in  which  a  rope  runs. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys 
fastened  on  the  poles,  and,  in  three  hours,  I  was 
raised  and  slung  into  the  engine.— Swift,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Here  pullies  make  tho  ponderous  oak  ascend. 

Gay. 

Pullulate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  pullulatus,  pass.  part, 
of  pullulo  ;  pullulatio,  -onis.]  Germinate  ; 
bud. 

Money  is  but  as  drugs  and  lenitive  ointments,  to 
mitigate  the  swellings  and  diseases  of  the  body, 
whose  root  remaineth  still  within,  and  jiullulateth 
again,  after  the  same  or  some  other  manner:  but 
wisdom  is  a  spirit  incorporated  into  the  radical  hu- 
mour, giving  health,  strength,  and  life  to  the  body, 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  all  diseases.— Granger,  On 
Ecclesiastes,]).'l'to:  1021. 

Which  would  have  stifled  the  pullulating  evil. — 
Warburton,  Alliance  of  Church  and  State,  p.  135: 
1730. 

Pullulation.  s.    Act  of  budding  or  growing. 

These  were  the  generations  or  pullulations  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  nature. — Dr.  II.  More,  Conjec- 
tura  Cabbalistica,  p.  04  :  1053. 

What  has  the  appearance  of  vice  in  its  first  put- 
lulations. — Philosophical  Letters  upon  Physiogno- 
mies, p.  143  :  1751. 
Pulmonary,  adj.     [Lat.  puhnonaris,  from 
pubito,  -onis  =  lung.]    Belonging  to  the 
lungs. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal  regi- 
men, drop  into  a  true  pulmonary  consumption. — 
Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  but  small  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.— Ar- 
buthnot. 

Pulmonic,  adj.  Belonging  to,  connected 
with,  the  lungs. 

An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cause  of  puhnonick 
consumption,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs.— Harvey, 

Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  defluxions  upon 
the  lungs,  ulcerations,  and  all  sorts  of  puhnonick 
consumptions. — Arbuthnot. 

Pulmonic,  s.  One  affected  with  a  disorder 
of  the  lungs.  Pure. 

Pulmonicks  are  subject  to  consumptions,  and  the 
old  to  asthmas. — Arbuthnot. 

Pulp.  s.    [Lat.  pulpa  ;  Fr.  pulpe.] 

1.  Any  soft  mass. 

The  jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little 
pulp  of  marrow  diffused. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

2.  Soft  part  of  fruit ;  part  of  fruit  distinct 
from  the  seeds  and  rind. 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  335. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpiutn,  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also,  by  a  secondary 
intention,  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  ether 
animals. — Ray. 

The  grub 

Oft  unobserved  invades  the  vital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant !  and  her  secret  cave 
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Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 

Ceaseless.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  413. 

3.  In  Anatomy.  Inner  substance  of  the  tooth. 
I  had  the  tusk  and  pulp  of  an  elephant  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  longitudinally  divided,  soon  after 
the  death  of  that  animal  in  the  summer  of  1847. 
Although  the  pulp  could  be  easily  detached  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  pulp-cavity,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  resistance  ;  and  when  the  edges  of  a 
co-adapted  pulp  and  tooth  were  examined  by  a 
strong  lens,  the  lilamentary  processes  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pulp  could  be  seen  stretching  as  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  dentinal  tubes  before  they 
broke.  They  are  so  minute  that,  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  detached  surface  of  the  pulp  seems  to  be  entire, 
and  Cuvier  was  thus  deceived  in  concluding  that 
there  was  no  organic  connection  between  the  pulp 
and  the  ivory. —  Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3G5. 

Pulpatoon.  s.  Article  of  confectionery, 
probably  made  of  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

With  a  French  troop  of  pulpatoons,  mackaroons, 
kickshaws,  grand  and  excellent.  —  Nabbes,  Micro- 
cosmus.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pulpit,  s.    [Lat.  pulpitum.~\ 

1.  Place  raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker 
stands. 

Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place, 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

2.  Higber  desk  in  the  church,  where  the  ser- 
mon is  pronounced,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  desk  where  prayers  are  read. 

We  see  on  our  theatres,  the  examples  of  vice  re- 
warded, yet  it  ought  not  to  be  an  argument  against 
the  art,  any  more  than  the  impieties  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  late  rebellion. — Dryden. 

Bishops  were  not  wont  to  preach  out  of  the  pul- 
pit.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learned  to  spare, 
And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  550. 

Used  adjectivally. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cloth,  and 
railed  in  the  communion-table.  —  Addison,  Sjiec- 
tator. 

Pulpit,  v.  a.    Supply  with  a  pulpit.  Hare. 

Pulpited.  part.  adj.    Placed  in  a  pulpit. 

If  men  be  not  all  their  lifetime  under  a  teacher  to 
learn  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ethics  or  mathe- 
matics, which  are  more  difficult,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  knowledge, 
that  men  should  sit  all  their  life  long  at  the  feet  of  a 
pulpited  divine,  while  he,  a  lollard  indeed  over  his 
elbow-cushion,  teaches  them  scarce  half  the  princi- 
ples of  religion. — Milton,  Considerations  touching 
the  readiest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the 
Church.   (Ord  31 S.) 

Pulpiter.  .v.  Preacher  from,  or  as  from,  a 
pulpit.  Hare. 

I  have  many  thanks  to  give  you,  that  you  so 
quaintly  acquaint  me  how  variously  the  pulse  of  the 
pulpiters  beat  in  your  town. — Howell.    (Ord  MS.) 

Puipitically.  ado.  As  that  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  pulpit ;  in  the  way  of  a  ser- 
mon. 

To  proceed  then  regularly  and  puipitically. — 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters.    (Ord  MS.) 

Pulpous.  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  abound- 
ing in,. pulp  ;  soft;  pappy. 

The  redstreak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  525. 

Pulpy,  adj.  Having  the  nature  of,  abound- 
ing in,  constituted  by,  pulp;  soft;  pappy. 

Putrefaction  destroys  the  specifick  difference  of 
one  vegetable  from  another,  converting  them  into  a 
pulpy  substance  of  an  animal' nature. — Arbuthnut, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

That  a  certain  portion  oi'  the  discharge  must  be 
due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  contained  fluid  through 
the  membranous  coats  of  the  vesicles,  is  proved  by 
the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  succulent  parts  of 
dead  plants,  and  by  the  effects  observed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  pulpy  fruits. — Henslow,  Principles  of 
Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 
§  16S. 

Pulsate,  v.  7i.  [Lat.  pidsatus,  pass.  part,  of 
pulso  =  I  beat;  pulsatio,  -onis  =  beating ; 
pulsalilis.~\    Beat  as  a  pulse  ;  throb. 

The  heart  will  pulsate  violently  in  proportion  as 
it  is  violently  distended. — Herbert  Spencer,  Princi- 
ples of  Biology,  ch.  viii.  §  303. 

Pulsatile,  adj.  [Lat.  pulsatilis ;  see  also 
Pulse.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  struck  or  beaten;  as  a 
pulsutile  instrument,  that  is  a  drum,  a 
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tabor,  psaltery,  &c,  made  to  sound  by 
beating  them  with  the  hand,  or  with  a 
small  stick,  or  with  a  hammer,  as  bells. 

The  rattle,  among  the  ancients,  is  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  pulsatile  kind. — Musical  Dictionary, 
p.  194:  1769. 

2.  In  Medicine.  Beating  as  a  pulse  ;  throb- 
bing :  (applied  to  tumours). 

Pulsation,  s.  Act  of  beating  or  moving 
with  quick  strokes  against  anything  op- 
posing. 

This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived, 
to  avoid  the  pulsation  of  the  great  artery.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppress 
the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  obstructed  in 
its  pulsations. — Harvey. 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before 
the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult 
of  my  life.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Pulsatory,  adj.    Beating  like  a  pulse. 

An  inward,  pungent,  and  pulsatory  ache  within 
the  skull,  somewhat  lower  than  the  place  of  his  hurt. 
— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  418. 

Pulse,  s.    [Lat.  pulsus.'] 

1.  Motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood  is  driven 
through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 

Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  1  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life? 

Shakespear,  King  John.iv.  2. 

The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to  the  pulse 
of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  health. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free  ; 
My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat.  Dryden. 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every 
pulse,  those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable mass. — Arbuthnot. 

Pulse  is  thus  accounted  for :  when  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  contracts,  and  throws  its  blood 
into  the  great  artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  is  not 
only  thrust  forward  towards  the  extremities,  but 
the  channel  of  the  artery  is  likewise  dilated;  when 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the 
artery  ceases;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle  ceases 
to  contract,  then  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  artery,  by 
their  natural  elasticity,  return  again  to  their  former 
state,  and  contract  the  channel  of  the  artery,  till  it 
is  again  dilated  by  the  diastole  of  the  heart ;  this 
diastole  of  the  artery  is  called  its  pulse,  and  the  time 
the  spiral  fibres  are  returning  to  their  natural  state, 
is  the  distance  between  two  pulses :  this  pulse  is  in 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  at  the  same  time;  a 
high  pulse  is  either  vehement  or  strong,  but  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery  does  not  rise  to  its  usual 
licight.it  is  called  a  low  or  weak  pulse;  but  if  be- 
tween its  dilatations  there  passes  more  time  than 
usual,  it  is  called  a  slow  pulse;  again,  if  the  coats  of 
an  artery  feel  harder  than  usual  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  it  is  called  an  hard  pulse;  but  if  by  any 
contrary  cause  they  are  softer,  then  it  is  called  a 
soft  pulse. — Quincy. 

The  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 
copses  ring. 

And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  full- 
ness of  the  Spring.  Id.,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  Oscillation  ;  vibration ;  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  alternate  approach 
and  recession. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that  they 
may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  transmission  and 
easy  reflexion,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and  by 
consequence  above  seven  hundred  thousand  times 
swifter  than  sounds—  Sir  I.  Newton. 
Pulse,  s.    [  ?  ]    Collective  name  for  certain 
edible  legumes,  as  peas,  beans,  vetches,  or 
lentils. 

With  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  277. 
Mortals,  from  your  fellows'  blood  abstain ! 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane, 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  b.  xv. 
Tares  are  as  advantageous  to  land  as  other  pulses. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  seeds  of  many  [of  the  Papilionaceas]  arc  com- 
mon articles  of  food  under  the  name  of  pulse. — 
lAndley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Pulse,  v.  ii.    Beat  as  the  pulse. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body 
in  some  animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for  a  consi- 
derable time. — 'Bay. 
Pulse,  v.  a.    Drive,  as  the  pulse  is  driven. 
It  must . . .  thereby  be  brought  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  where  again  it  is  with  violence 
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pulsed  forth  into  the  aorta.— Smith,  Portrait  of  Old 
Age,  p.  233  :  1666. 

Pulseless,  adj.  Destitute  of  pulse,  especially 
when  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  considered 
as  a  sign  of  life  or  strength. 

He  lay  a  full  half-hour  on  the  sofa,  death-cold,  and 
almost  pulseless—  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xi. 
Pulsinc.  adj.  Moving,  or  exciting,  the  pulse. 
Upon  whatsoever  instruments  the  pulsifick  faculty 
is  exercising  itself,  they  are  all  here  intended  by  the 
wheel ;  for  they  are  they,  and  they  only,  that  carry 
off  the  blood  from  the  fountain,  and  force  it  from 
the  center  of  the  body  to  the  circumference. — Smith, 
Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  242. 

Pulsion.  5.  Act  of  driving  or  of  forcing 
forward:  (in  opposition  to  suction  or  trac- 
tio/i). 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulsion,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction. — Dr. U.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is 
properly,  though  vulgarly,  called  so,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  drawing,  sucking,  pumping,  &c,  which  is 
really  pulsion  and  trusiou.  —  Bentley,  Sermons, 
serm.  vii. 
Pulsive.  adj.  Impulsive. 

To  end,  my  pulsive  brain  no  art  affords 
To  mint,  or  stamp,  or  forge  new  coyned  words. 

Taylor  (the  Waterpoet) :  1630.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Pultise.  s.  Poultice. 

Pultises  made  of  green  herbs.— Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  p.  380. 

He,  squeezing  out 
The  juice,  and  mingling  it  with  cent'ry-root 
And  plantain-leaf,  thereof  a  pultise  made. 

Sir  R.  Fanshaw,  1'ranslation  of  Guarini's 
Pastor  Fido. 

Pulverable.  adj.  Possible  to  be  reduced  to 
dust. 

In  making  the  first  ink,  I  could  by  filtration  sepa- 
rate a  pretty  store  of  a  black  pidverable  substance 
that  remained  in  the  fire. — Boyle,  On  Colours. 
Pulverization,  s.    Act  of  powdering ;  re- 
duction to  dust  or  powder. 
Pulverize,  v.  a.  Reduce  to  powder ;  reduce 
to  dust. 

If  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  whole 
mixture  will  shoot  into  line  crystals,  that  seem  to  be 
of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  consistent  enough 
to  be  even  brittle,  and  to  endure  to  be  pulverized 
and  sifted. — Boyle. 

Pulverulence.  s.  Dustiness  ;  abundance  of 
dust. 

Pulverulent,  adj.  [Lat.  pulverulentus.'] 
Dusty.  Rhetorical. 

Calcareous  stone  is  sometimes  found  in  the  pulve- 
rulent form.  Chalk  is  of  this  kind;  and  when  it  is 
white,  and  very  finely  divided,  it  is  formed  into 
those  masses  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
Spanish  white.— (Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Pulvii.  s.  [Lat.  pulvillum.~]  Sweet-scented 
powder.  Obsolete. 

The  toilette,  nursery  of  charms, 
Completely  fumish'd  with  bright  beauty's  arms, 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pulvii,  perfumes. 

Gay,  TheFan,\.\-lQ. 
Pulvii.  v.  a.     Sprinkle  with  perfumes  in 
powder. 

Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman  and  postilion, 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable  't—Congi-eve, 
Way  of  the  World. 

Pulvilio,  and  Puivillo.  s.  Italian  and 
Spanish  forms  of  Pulvii. 

Almost  blinding  you  with  their  fulsome  powder, 
or  tormenting  you  with  the  nauseous  scents  of  their 
perfumes  and  pulvilios.— Country  Gentleman's  Vade 
Mecum:  1699. 

Puivillo,  Vigo  snuff,  and  Spanish  boot :  and  lastly, 
a  stinking  breath,  an  ugly  face,  and  a  damned  com- 
plexion, compleat  him  to  the  world. — The  Beau's 
Catechism  :  1703. 
Pumice,  s.    [Lat.  pumex,  pumicis.]  Porous 
stone  so  called.    See  extract  from  Ure. 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water. 
— Bacon. 

Near  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat, 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat. 

Addison. 

Have  you  not  found  some  men,  who,  upon  an  in- 
fusion of  strong  liquor,  have  seemed  for  the  present 
to  be  totally  dissolved  into  kindness  and  good  na- 
ture ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  ever  the  drink  is  squeezed 
out  of  these  sponges,  they  become  again  as  dry,  as 
hard,  and  as  rough  as  a  pumice,  and  as  intractable 
as  ever? — Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference, 
pt.  i. 
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The  pumice  is  evidently  a  slag  or  cinder  of  some 
fossil,  originally  bearing  "another  form,  reduced  to 
this  state  by  fire :  it  is  a  lax  and  spungy  matter  full 
of  little  pores  and  cavities:  of  a  pale,  whitish,  grey 
colour;  the pum ice  is  found  particularly  about  the 
burning  mountains.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  in 
a  compound. 

Pumie  stones  I  hastly  hent  and  threw. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
Pumice-stone  is  a  sponey,  vitreous-looking  mineral, 
consisting  of  fibres  of  a  silky  lustre,  interlaced  with 
each  other  in  all  directions.  It  floats  upon  water . . . 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  most  metals. .  . . 
It  fuses  without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a 

white  enamel  The  acids  have  hardly  any  action 

upon  pumice-stone.  It  is  used  for  polishing  ivory, 
wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &c. ;  as  also  skins  and 
parchment.  Pumice-stone  is  usually  reckoned  to  be 
a  volcanic  production,  from  the  action  of  lire  upon 
obsidians:—  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Pummel,  v.  a.  Beat  by  knocking  one ;  drub : 
(spelt  -with  o). 

'  You  villain  !  what  are  you  doing  with  my  wife  ? ' 
cried  he,  pommelling  at  him  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  so  tipsy  that  he  could  hardly  stand. — Mar- 
ryat,  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vi. 

[To  pommel  [is]  plausibly  derived  from  the  notion 
of  striking  with  a  knobbed  instrument  like  the 
pommel  of  a  sword.  But  the  root  pum  is  used  to 
signify  striking,  from  a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow.—  Wedgu-ood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ety- 
mology.'] 

Pump.  s.  [  ?  ]  Shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and 
low  heel. 

Get  good  strings  to  your  beads,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps.  —  Sliakespear,  Midsummer-Sight's 
Dream,  iv.  2. 

Follow  me  this  jest,  now,  till  thou  hast  worn  out 
thy  pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn, 
the  jest  may  remain  singular. — Id.,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ii.  4. 

Thalia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  comical 
poesy :  her  mask,  mantle,  and  pumps  are  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  stage.— Peacham. 

The  water  aud  sweat 
Splish-splash  in  their  pumps.     Swift.  Miscellanies. 

So  down  he  sits,  and  gets  off  his  boots  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  puts  on  a  pair  of  pumps,  (as  we  call  the 
flat  shoes  they  wear,  and  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,)  gives  my  other  servant  his  horse,  and  with 
his  gun  away  he  flew,  swift  like  the  wind. — Defoe, 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Hobinson  Crusoe. 

Wherefore,  O  reader,  if  ever  you  find  your  pump 
under  the  iron  heel  of  another  man's  boot,  heaven 
grant  that  you  may  hold  your  tongue,  and  not  make 
things  past'all  endurance  and  foreiveness  by  bawl- 
ing out  for  an  apology  \—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel, 
b.  iii.  ch.xiv. 

Has  Hiss  Nancy  been  cruel,  and  do  you  want  to 
spite  her  by  sporting  your  pumps  '/— George  Eliot 
(signature),  Silas  Marner,  ch.  xii. 

Pump.  s.  [Fr.  pompe.~\  Engine  by  which 
water  is  drawn  up  from  wells,  reservoirs, 
and  holds  of  vessels. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water,  unless  you 
pour  a  little  water  into  it  first. — Dr.  H.  More,  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism. 

In  the  framing  that  great  ship  built  by  Hiero, 
Athensens  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  in- 
stead of  a  pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man 
might  easily  drain  out  the  water,  though  very  deep. 
— Bishop  Wilkins,  Dadalus. 

'Twas  time  to  sound 
The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found ;  . . . 
One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  set 
Upon  the  pumps. .  . .  All  such  ingredients 
Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
down, 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

But  for  the  pumps.    Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  27, 2S,  39. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

Pumps  may  be  made  single  with  a  common  pump- 
handle,  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double  for 
two. — Mortimer.  Husbandry. 

She^s  five-and-forty ;  she's  red  hair;  she's  a  nose 
like  a  pump-handle.— Thackeray ,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xL 

(See  also  under  P  u  m  p,  v.  a.) 
Pump.  v.  n.     Work  a  pump ;   throw  out 
w  ater  by  a  pump. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.— Dr.  H.  More, 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Pump.  v.  a. 

1.  Raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 
pump. 

Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 
force  its  passage,  and  rushing  through  a  larger 
chasm,  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  deluge, 
which  is  pumped  up  and  emptied.— Sir  R.  Black- 
more. 
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•2.  Examine  artfully  by  sly  interrogatories, 
so  as  to  draw  out  any  secrets  or  conceal- 
ments. 

The  one's  the  learned  knight,  seek  out 
And  pump  them  what  thev  come  about. 

Butler,  Hudtbras,  ii.  3,  191. 
Ask  him  what  passes 
Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you ; 
But  pump  not  me  for  politicks. 

Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  ii.  1. 

'  It's  some  boarding-school  in  this  town,  I  sup- 
pose, a'nt  it?' — Now,  although  this  question  was 
put  in  the  most  careless  tone  imaginable,  Mr.  Job 
Trotter  plainly  showed  by  gestures,  that  he  per- 
ceived his  new  friend's  anxiety  to  draw  forth  an 
answer  to  it.  He  emptied  his  glass, looked  mysteri- 
ously at  his  companion,  winked  both  of  his  small 
eyes,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  made  a  motion 
with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary 
pump-handle:  thereby  intimating  that  he  (Mr. 
Trotter)  considered  himself  as  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  being  pumped,  by  Mr.  Samuel  YVeller. — 
Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xvi. 
3.  Elicit ;  draw  out  by  any  means. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  pump  anything  out  of  you. 
— Goodman,  Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

They  scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen, 
Scarce  muster  patience  to  support  the  farce, 
And  pump  sad  laughter,  till  the  curtain  fall. 

Young,  Xight  TJioughts,  night  viii. 

Pumper,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  pumps. 
The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the 
time  the  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air. — Boyle. 

Pumpion.  s.  [Fr.  pompon  ;  Lat.  pepo,  -onis  ; 
Gr.  7rs-cdj'.]  Pumpkin  :  (this  latter,  though 
condemned  by  Todd  as  1  a  corrupted  word,' 
is  the  commoner). 

"We'll  use  this  gross  watery  pumpion,  and  teach 
him  to  know  turtle  from  jays. — Sliakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  3. 
Pumpkin,  s.    See  Pumpion,  and  extract. 
Cucurbita  maxima  is  the  red  gourd  or  pumpkin. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany. 

Pun.  v.  a.    [A.S.  punian.~\  Pound. 

Tea,  sometimes  in  the  winter  season,  when  he 
was  in  the  country,  he  refused  not  to  cleave  wood, 
and  to  punne  barley,  and  to  do  other  works  only  for 
the  exercise  of  his  body. — Coghan,  Haven  of  Health, 
p.  225.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Pun.  s.  [?]  Play  on  a  word:  (see  first 
extract  from  Addison). 

And  thou,  his  aid-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons, 
Light-arm'd  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  303. 
I  define  it  [a  pun]  to  be  a  conceit  arising  from  the 
use  of  two  words  that  agree  in  the  sound,  but  differ 
in  the  sense. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  61. 

It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  figure  that  appears  on 
the  medal :  funiculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture 
of  a  mine :  a  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  than  it 
can  be  translated. — Id.,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

While  motley  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun  in  very  middling  prose. 

Byron,  Hints  from  Horace. 
Shenstone  solemnly  thanked  God  that  his  name 
was  not  liable  to  a  pun. — /.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Influence  of  Names. 
Pun.  v.  n.    Quibble  ;  use  the  same  w  ord  at 
once  in  different  senses ;  act  as  a  punster  ; 
practice  punning. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost  of  those, 
Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  wbomom'd  in  prose. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  188. 
Tou  would  be  a  better  man,  if  3-ou  could  pun  like 
Sir  Tristram.— Tatler. 
Pun.  v.  a.    Persuade  by  a  pun. 

The  greatest  authors,  in  their  most  serious  works, 
made  frequent  use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  bishop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  are  full 
of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  repentance 
by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen 
lines  together. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  61. 
Punch,   v.  a.    [connected  with  the  Latin 
pungo  =  I  prick  ;  pass.  part,  punctus  ;  Fr. 
poinconner ;   Spanish,  punzur.~\     Bore  or 
perforate  by  driving  a  sharp  instrument. 
When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 

Sliakespear,  Ricliard  III.  v.  3. 
By  reason  of  its  constitution  it  continued  open,  as 
I  have  seen  a  hole  punched  in  leather. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes 
punched  in  it  at  the  forge. — Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

The  fly  may,  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  of 
her  womb,  punch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the 
eruca,  and  cast  her  eggs  into  her  body. — Ray,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation, 
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Punch,  s.    Instrument  for  punching. 

The  shank  of  a  key  the  punch  cannot  strike,  bp. 
cause  the  shank  is  not  forged  with  substance  suffi- 
cient ;  but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole. — Mu.ron, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 
Punch.  s.    [Italian,  punzone.~]   Blow  ;  stun- 
ning knock. 

They  were  fain  to  use  the  more  violence  to  dis- 
patch him,  giving  him,  when  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  many  violent  punches  on  the  breast  with 
their  knees. — Memoir  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey, 
p.  72:  16S2. 

Punch,  v.  a.    Strike  by  a  punch  or  blow. 

Smart  chap  that  cabman— handled  his  lives  well ; 
but  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  green  jemmy — 
punch  his  head — 'cod  I  would. — C.  Dickens,  Pick- 
wick Pajicrs,  ch.  ii. 

Punch.  5.  Short  fat  object :  (applied  to  cer- 
tain breeds  of  horses). 

Punch  is  a  horse  that  is  well  set  and  well  knit, 
having  a  short  back  and  thin  shoulders,  with  abroad 
neck,  and  well  lined  with  flesh.— Farrier's  Dic- 
tionary. 

[We  can  hardly  doubt  that  English  punch  is  identical 
with  Bavarian  punzen,  a  short  and  thick  person  or 
thing;  punzet,  short  and  thick,  punchy,  which  cer- 
tainly have  no  connection  with  Italian  policinello. 
The  designation  seems  taken  from  Bavarian  panz, 
ponz,  punz,  punzen,  a  cask  ;  panzl,  a  small  cask, 
and  figuratively  a  paunch  or  thick  belly ;  Carinthian 
panze,  a  cask,  (contemptuously)  the  belly,  a  child ; 
Italian  punzone,  French  poinsbn,  a  puncheon.  Tho 
truth  may  probably  be  that  the  corruption  to 
Punchinello  was  induced  by  the  circumstance  that 
punch  was  previously  in  use  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing short  and  thick. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.] 

Punch,  s.  Punchinello. 

Of  rareshows  he  sung  and  punch's  feats. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  89. 
What  Momus  was  of  old  to  Jove, 

The  same  a  harlequin  is  now; 
The  former  was  buffoon  above, 

The  latter  is  a  punch  below.  Sicift. 

'  So  say  I,  damme,  I'll  look  as  pleased  as  Punch, 
ha !  ha ! ' — Morton,  Secrets  icorth  knowing,  i.  1. 

Punch,  s.   [Hindu,  panch  =  five.]  Beverage 
so  called  from  its  five  essential  materials, 
spirit,  acid,  spice,  sugar,  and  water. 
Spiced  punch  in  bowls  the  Indians  quaff. 

Character  of  a  Coffee  House  :  1665. 
At  Nerule  is  made  the  best  arrack  or  Nepo  da 
Goa,  with  which  the  English  on  this  coast  make 
that  enervating  liquor  called  pounclie  (which  is 
Hindostan  for  five),  from  five  ingredients.— Fryer, 
New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  1697. 

The  West  India  dry  gripes  are  occasioned  by  lime 
juice  in  punch. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and 
Choice  of  Aliments. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  strong  liquor, 
and  consequently  it  is  against  all  the  ruh's  of  hie- 
roglyph to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of  punch. 
—Swift. 

Punchbowl,  s.    Bow  l  for  holding  punch. 

Seeing  a  punch-bowl  painted  upon  a  sign  near 
Charing  Cross,  and  very  curiously  garnished,  with  a 
couple  of  angels  hovering  over  it,  and  squeezing  a 
lemon  into  it. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  2S. 
Puncheon,  s.    [Fr.  poinpon.'] 
I.  Instrument  driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or 
impression. 

He  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain  cities  anil 
abbeys,  allowing  them  one  staple  and  two  puncheon* 
at  a  rate. — Camden. 

•2.  Measure  of  liquids. 

Puncher,  s.    Instrument  that  makes  an  im- 
pression or  hole. 

In  the  upper  jaw  are  five  teeth  before,  not  incisors 
or  cutters,  but  thick  punchers, — Grew,  Museum. 

Punchinello.  $.    Italian  puppet  so  called. 

I  desire  that  punchinello  may  choose  hours  less 
canonical. — Spectat  r,  no.  14. 

Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cowper  called  him  [John- 
son] the  Caliban  of  literature;  Well,  said  he,  1  must 
dub  him  the  punchinello. — Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson. 
Punctilio,  s.  Small  nicety  of  behaviour ; 
nice  point  of  exactness. 

If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 
their  adversaries,  they  feign  pleas  to  gain  time  for 
themselves,  and  insist  on  punctilios  in  his  proceed- 
ings.— Kettle  well. 

Common  people  are  much  astonished,  when  they 
hear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made 
among  the  great,  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  publick 
ceremony. — Addison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  doors,  the  moment  a  daughter 
clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house. — Richardson, 
Clarissa. 

'  Exceptis  excipiendis,'  replied  the  hermit, '  as  our 
old  abbot  taught  me  to  say,  when  impertinent  lay- 
men should  ask  me  if  I  kept  every  punctilio  of  mine 
order.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xviii. 
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You  might  have  reproached  me  for  my  false  ho- 
nour and  punctilio, .  . .  and  . . .  might  have  said  that 
in  a  matter  like  this  your  delicacy  would  have  given 
way  — Warren,  Now  and  Then,  ch.  v. 

'1  he  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  service  of  different  powers, 
were  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all. . .  . 
The  adventurer  brought  his  horse,  his  weapons,  his 
strength,  and  his  experience  into  the  market.... 
lie  was  for  the  highest  wages  and  the  longest  term. 
When  the  campaign  for  which  he  had  contracted 
was  finished,  there  was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  to 
prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms  against 
liis  late  masters. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Machiavelli. 

As  the  Jirst  element  in  a  compound. 
The  n  ice  p  u  net  il  i  o-m  angers  o  f  t  fa  is  age. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 

Punctilious,  adj.  Nice ;  exact ;  punctual 
to  superstition. 

Some  depend  on  a  punctilious  observance  of  di- 
vine laws,  which  they  hope  will  atone  for  the  habi- 
tual transgression  of  the  rest. — Rogers,  Sermons. 

Chivalry,  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  parent  and  the 
child  of  the  Crusades,  left  upon  European  manners, 
especially  in  the  high-born  class,  a  punctilious  re- 
gard for  honour,  a  generous  reverence  for  justice, 
and  a  hatred  ...  of  injustice;  a  Teutonic  respect  for 
the  fair  sex ;  an  element,  in  short,  of  true  nobleness, 
of  refinement,  of  gentleness,  and  of  delicacy. — Mil- 
man,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Having  been  abject  when  he  might,  with  pro- 
priety, have  been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his 
dignity,  he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  mo- 
ment when  haughtiness  must  bring  on  him  at  once 
derision  and  ruin. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  ix. 

What  was  Richard  Hampden  that  he  should  take 
place  of  a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ? 
With  much  difficulty  the  dispute  was  compromised. 
Many  concessions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  punc- 
tilious pride. — Ibid.  ch.  xviii. 

Fletcher's  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a  sore, 
jealous,  punctilious  patriotism. — Ibid.  ch.  xxiv. 

Punctiliously,  adv.  In  a  punctilious  man- 
ner ;  with  great  nicety  or  exactness. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  pursued 
this  disquisition. — Johnson,  False  Alarm. 

Punctiliousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Punctilious ;  nicety;  exactness  of  be- 
haviour. 

Nigel  in  an  instant  comprehended  . . .  that  lie  was 
dealing  with  an  original  of  no  ordinary  description, 
and,  accordingly,  returned  his  courtesy  with  suitable 
punctiliousness. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
Piincto.  s.    [Spanish,  punto.~] 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 

The  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
king  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 
the  particularities  and  religious  punctos  and  cere- 
monies that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
city  and  kingdom. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

2.  Point  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  you  all  come  for  ?— To  see  thee  here,  to  see 
thee  there,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto. — Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  3. 

Punctual,  adj.    [Fr.  ponctuel.~] 

1.  Comprised  in  a  point;  consisting  in  a 
point. 

This  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom  with  the  firmament  compared, 
And  all  her  number'd  stars,  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible ;  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Hound  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  22. 

2.  Exact;  nice;  punctilious. 

A  gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he  had 
heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting,  and  the 
one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of  him,  he  is  a 
young  man  then. — Bacon. 

This  mistake  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  punc- 
tual differences  of  time,  and  so  distinguish  thereof, 
as  not  to  confound  or  lose  the  one  in  the  other. — Sir 
2'.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

That  the.  women  are  menstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent,  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accounted  a 
punctual  truth. — llritl. 

He  was  punctual  and  just  in  all  his  dealings. — 
Bishop  Atterbury. 

The  correspondence  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
our  Lord  is  so  punctual  and  exact,  that  they  seem 
rather  like  a  history  of  events  past,  than  a  prophecy 
of  such  as  wen:  to  come. — Rogers. 

Punctualist.  s.  One  who  is  very  exact  or 
ceremonious. 

Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of 
signore,  and  monsignorc,  and  monsieur,  as  circum- 
stantially as  any  punctualist  of  Castile,  Naples,  or  ! 
Fontainebleau,  could  have  done. — Milton,  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  ii.  | 


Punctuality,  s.  Nicety  ;  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  that  hereafter 
should  serve  other  princes  with  that  punctuality  as 
Sophronio  had  done,  he  commanded  him  to  offer 
him  a  blank,  wherein  he  might  set  down  his  own 
conditions. — Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

His  memory  was  serviceable,  but  not  officious; 
faithful  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  re- 
taining the  contexture  and  punctualities  of  words. 
—Bishop  Fell. 

Though  some  of  these  punctualities  did  not  so 
muc  h  conduce  to  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them 
shew  the  infinite  care  which  was  taken,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter. — Grew,  Cos- 
mvlogia  Sacra. 

Punctually,  adv.    In  a  punctual  manner ; 

nicely  ;  exactly ;  scrupulously. 

There  were  no  use  at  all  for  war  or  law,  if  every 
man  had  prudence  to  conceive  how  much  of  right 
were  due  both  to  and  from  himself,  and  were  withal 
so  punctually  just  as  to  perform  what  he  knew  re- 
quisite, and  to  rest  contented  with  his  own. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 

Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so  much 
exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  punctually 
come  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  minute. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Wurks  of  the  Creation. 

I  freely  bring  what  Moses  hath  related  to  the  test, 
comparing  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand;  and 
finding  his  account  to  be  punctually  true,  I  fairly 
declare  what  I  find. —  Woodward. 

Piinctualness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Punctual;  exactness;  nicety. 

The  most  literal  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  most  natural  signification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  best ;  and  the  same  punctualness  which 
debaseth  other  writings  preserveth  the  spirit  and 
majesty  of  the  sacred  text. — Felton. 

Punctuate,  v.  a.    Distinguish  by  pointing 

or  punctuation. 
Punctuation,  s.    Act  or  method  of  point- 
ing, or  placing  stops  in  writing. 

It  ought  to  do  it  willingly,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  punctuation. — 
Addison. 

Punctulate.  v.  a.    Mark  with  small  spots. 
The  studs  have  their  surface  punctulated,  as  if 
set  all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. —  Wood- 
ward. 

Puncture.  s.  Small  prick  ;  hole  made  with 
a  very  sharp  point. 

With  the  loadstone  of  Laurentius  Guascus,  what- 
soever needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 
and  punctures  made  thereby  were  never  felt. — <SYii- 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncttire: 
the  former  way  being  cut  through,  they  are  irreco- 
verable ;  but  when  pricked  by  a  sharp-pointed  wea- 
pon, which  kind  of  wound  is  called  a  puncture,  they 
are  much  to  be  regarded. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Puncture.  v.  a.  Prick. 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage 
To  puncture  the  still  supplicating  sage. 

Garth,  Dispensary.  (Rich.) 
Pundit,  s.    [Hindu.]    Teacher  of  the  law  : 
(often  applied  as  a  term  for  doctor,  phi- 
losopher, or  the  like,  as,  '  The  learned 
pundiV). 

The  pundits  of  Bengal  had  always  looked  with 
great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry 
into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect. — Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical 
Essays,  Warren  Hastings. 

Pundie.  s.    Short  and  fat  woman. 
Pungar.   s.    [Gr.  7rayoi;poe;.]     Crab.  Pro- 
vincial. 
Pungence.  s.  Pungency. 

Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o'er-boiling  tar. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough.  (Rich.) 

Pungency,  s. 

1 .  Power  of  pricking. 

Any  substance,  which  by  its  pungency  can  wound 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  steel  and  hartshorn. — 
A  rbuthnot. 

2.  Heat  on  the  tongue ;  acridness. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  mind. 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is 
as  necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it, 
as  the  authority  of  commands, the  persuasiveness  of 
promises,  pungency  of  menaces,  or  prospect  of  mis- 
chiefs upon  neglect  can  be. — Hammond. 

4.  Acrimoniousness  ;  keenness. 

When  he  hath  considered  the  force  and  pungency 
of  these  expressions  applied  to  the  fathers  of  that 
Nicene  synod  by  the  Western  bishops,  he  may  abate 
his  rage  towards  me.— Bishop  Still ingfleet. 
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Pungent,  adj.     [Lat.  pungent^  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  puii(jo  -^l  prick,  pierce.] 

1.  Pricking. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  every  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Pope,  Rape  of'the  Lock,  canto  v. 

2.  Sharp  on  the  tongue  ;  acrid. 

Do  not  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  acids 
arise  from  the  strong  attraction,  whereby  the  acid 
particles  rush  upon  and  agitate  the  particles  of  the 
tongue  1—Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

3.  Piercing ;  sharp. 

We  find  them  [the  good  things  of  the  world]  not 
only  light  and  profitable,  but  pungent  and  dolorous. 
— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons,  p.  237:  1651. 

Thou  canst  set  him  on  the  rack, 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tower, 
With  pungent  pains  on  every  side ; 
So  Regulus  in  torments  died.    Swift,  Miscellanies. 

4.  Acrimonious ;  biting. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  and  pungent  manner 
of  speech  ;  but  partly  in  a  facetious  way  of  jesting. 
— Drydcn. 

It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished  the  male- 
contents  with  many  happy  and  pungent  allusions.— 
Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xvii. 

In  him  [Mr.  Canning]  were  combined  lively  ori- 
ginal fancy— a  happily  retentive  and  ready  memory — 
singular  powers  of  lucid  statement— and  occasion- 
ally wit  in  all  its  varieties,  now  biting  and  sarcastic 
to  annoy,  if  not  to  overwhelm  an  antagonist — now 
pungent  or  giving  point  to  an  argument — now  play- 
ful lor  mere  amusement,  and  bringing  relief  to  a  te- 
dious  statement,  or  lending  a  charm  to  dry  chains 
of  close  reasoning.  —  Lord  Brougham,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  during  the  Reign  of  George 
III.,  Mr.  Canning. 
Punic,  adj.    [Lat.  Punicus  =  Punic  or  Car- 
thaginian.]   Punica  fides,  or  Carthaginian 
faith,  being  proverbially  bad,  the  word,  in 
the  sense  of  untrustworthy,  has  become  a 
common,  as  well  as  a  proper,  term. 
Yes.  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own; 
'Tis  punic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known. 

Brooke,  Jerusalem  Delivered.  (Rich.) 
Punish,  v.  a.    [Fr.  punir,  pres.  part,  punis- 
sant ;  Lat.  punio  ;  punisco.] 

1.  Chastise;  afflict  with  penalties  or  death 
for  some  crime. 

y/our  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
Are  punished  with.      Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

A  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  punish'd  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  515. 

2.  Revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 

This  is  an  heinous  crime ;  yea,  it  is  an  iniquity  to 
be  punished  by  the  judges. — Job,  xxxi.  11. 

Punishable,  adj.    Capable  of  being,  liable 
to  be,  punished. 

Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of 
punishment  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men 
shall  think  with  discretion  convenient  to  appoint. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Sith  creatures,  which  have  no  understanding,  can 
shew  no  will ;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is  no  sin  ; 
and  only  that  which  sinneth  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment; which  way  should  any  such  creature  be 
punishable  by  the  law  of  God  ? — Ibid. 

Their  bribery  is  less  punishable,  when  bribery 
opened  the  door  by  which  they  entered. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of  holy  Living. 
Punisher.  s.    One  who  punishes ;  one  who 
inflicts  pain  for  a  crime. 

This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  103. 

Punishment,  s.    Infliction  or  pain  imposed 
in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

The  house  of  endless  pain  is  built  thereby 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishments 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment. 

Spenser. 

Thou,  through  the  judgement  of  God,  shalt  re- 
ceive just  punishment  for  thy  pride. — 2  Maccabees, 
vii.  36. 

Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked  ?  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?—Job,  xxi.  3. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

He  that  doubts  whether  or  no  he  should  honour 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  but  punishment. — 
Holyday. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspired  with  iron  lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  851. 
Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  certainty 
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in  the  mind,  namely,  impartial  consideration,  is  in 
a  man's  power,  therefore  the  belief  or  disbelief  of 
those  things  is  a  proper  subject  for  rewards  and 
punishments. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  established,  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine 
the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this 
life  can  shew. — Locke. 

Fumtion.  s.     [Fr. ;   Lat.  punitio,  -onis.~] 

Punishment. 

Do  pugnicion  (i.e.  punition)  and  justice  to  them 
that  have  deserved  it.— Lord  Rivers.  Dictcs  and 
Sayings  of  Philosophers,  sign.  F.  iiii.  b. :  1477. 

Let  our  just  punition 
Teach  you  to  shake  off  bribes. 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  280. 

Punitive,  adj.    Awarding  or  inflicting  pun- 
ishment. 

Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin,  whether 
by  God.  or  men,  nor  any  punitive  law  enacted  by 
either  against  its  rolling  down  the  \\\\\.— Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

Repentance  is  a  duty  full  of  fears,  and  sorrow, 
and  labour;  a  vexation  to  the  spirit,  an  afflictive 
penal,  or  punitive  duty;  a  duty  which  suffers  for 
sin  and  labours  for  grace.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Sermons, 
p.  72 :  1651. 

Punitory,    adj.      Punishing;    tending  to 
punishment. 

'  Let  no  man  steal ; '  and  '  Let  the  judge  cause 
whoever  is  convicted  of  stealing  to  bo  hanged.' . . . 
The  former  might  be  styled,  a  simple  imperative 
law;  the  other  a  punitory,  but  the  punitory,  if  it 
commands  the  punishment  to  bo  inflicted,  and  does 
not  merely  permit  it,  is  as  truly  imperative  as  the 
other;  only  it  is  punitory  besides,  which  the  other 
is  not.— J.  Bentham.  Introduction  to  the  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.xix.  §  2,  note. 

Punk.  s.  [  ?  ]  Whore  ;  common  prostitute  ; 
strumpet. 

She  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of  them  are  neither 
maid,  widow,  nor  wife. — Shakespear,  Measure  for 
Measure,v.  1. 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  dame  Religion  as  for  punk. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,5. 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  forin'd  and  future  heroes  bred, 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
AVhere  infaDt  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 

Dryden,  Macjlccnoe,  74. 
So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 
Steals  from  the  cully  when  he's  drunk.  Swift. 
Funkling.     s.      Young   prostitute ;  little 
strumpet. 

And  then  earned  your  royal  a  day  by  squiring 
puncks  and  puncklings  up  and  down  the  city. — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Martial  Maid,  ii.  1.  (Rich.) 

Punning-,   verbal  abs.    Habit  of  one  who 
puns ;  pun-making. 

A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt. 

Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revieicers. 

Punster,  s.    Quibbler  ;  low  wit  who  endea- 
vours at  reputation  by  double  meaning. 
His  mother  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Swan,  gamester 
and  punster  of  London. — A  rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Punt.  s.   [Lat.  pons,  pontis  =  bridge.]  Flat- 
bottomed  boat,  used  originally  for  pontoons. 
We  descried  the  fishing  party  at  Teddington  . .  . 
playing  Patience  in  a  punt. — Theodore  Hook,  Gilbert 
Gurney. 

Punt.  v.  7i.    Play  at  basset  and  ombre. 

One  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset,  where 
none  shall  be  admitted  iopunt,  that  have  not  taken 
the  oaths. — Addison. 

When  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan  himself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
Punto.  s.    Pass,  or  thrust,  in  fencing. 

I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  punto,  your  riverso,  &o. — Ben  Jonson,  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  7.    (Nares  by  H  and  W.) 

I  have  yet 

No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buffe. 

And  punto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  strong-water. 

Shirley,  Honoria  and  Mammon,  1659. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Puny.  adj.    [English,  or  fully  naturalized 
form  of  Fr.  puine.~\ 

1.  Young. 

2.  Inferior ;  petty  ;  of  an  under  rate. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  ;  a.  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.     Sltakespeur,  Richard  II.  iii.  i. 

Know  me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  wilh  stones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iv.  4. 
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Drive,  as  we  were  driven, 
The  puny  habitants ;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  36G. 
This  friendship  is  of  that  strength,  as  to  remain 
unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  are  strong 
enough  to  shakedown  and  annihilate  the  friendship 
of  little  puny  minds. — South,  Sermons. 

Jove  at  their  head,  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  669. 

Puny.  s.  Young  unexperienced,  unseasoned 
person. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  ...  a  motherhood  to 
tlic  rest,  and  make  them  but  daughters  and  punies 
to  her. — Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  407. 

He  must  appear  in  print  like  a  puny  with  his 
guardian. — 31  ill  on,  Areopagitica. 

Tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a  puny  in 
this  sin  ;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  crown- 
ing exploits  of  this  vice. — South,  Sermons. 

Once  detected,  I  was  the  constant  butt  of  their 
arrows, — the  mark  against  which  every  puny  leveller 
directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn. — C.  Lamb,  Essays 
of  Elia,  Edax  on  Appetite, 

Pup.  v.  n.  Bring  forth  young  whelps  :  (used 
of  a  bitch  bringing  young). 

Pup.  s.  Puppy. 

The  appearance  of  the  animal  promised  fecundity. 
.  . . '  Will  you  have  a  little  pup/'  Jack  shook  his 
head. — D.  Jerrold,  3Ien  of  Character,  Jack  Runny  - 
mede. 

Pupa.  s.    [Lat.]     In  Entomology  Chry- 
salis. 

The  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  then  offers  itself  to  obser- 
vation. This  also,  in  its  turn,  dies,  its  dead  and 
brittle  husk  falls  to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the 
appearance  of  the  fly  or  moth.  —  Paley,  Natural 
Theology,  ch.  xix.  §  5. 

Pupil,  s.    [Lat  pnpilla.~\    Apple  of  the  eye. 

Looking  in  a  glass,  when  you  shut  one  eye,  the 
pupil  of  the  other,  that  is  open,  dilateth. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Setting  a  candle  before  a  child,  bid  him  look  upon 
it,  and  his  pupil  shall  contract  itself  very  much  to 
exclude  the  light;  as  when  after  we  have  been  some 
time  in  the  dark,  a  bright  light  is  suddenly  brought 
in  and  set  before  us,  till  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  have 
gradually  contracted. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
J'i  sled  in  the.  Works  of  the  Creation. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.— Dr.  H.  More. 

The  rays  which  enter  the  eye  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil,  have  several  obliquities  to  the  glasses. — 
Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Pupil,  s.   [from  Lat.  pupillus."]    One  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor  ;  scholar  ;  disciple. 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 
suitor, 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

Shakespear,  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
One  of  my  father's  servants, 
With  store  of  tears  this  treason  gan  unfold, 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his  pupil  kill. 

Fairfax. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their 
pupils. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
w  isdom . — Locke. 

2.  One  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  ;  ward  ; 
minor. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
Our  second  hope,  my  Alcibiades, 
What  are  the  grounds  from  whence  thou  dost 
prepare 

To  undertake,  so  young,  so  vast  a  care  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iv.  5. 
So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  rise, 
Jove's  tree  adopts, and  lifts  him  to  the  skies; 
Through,  the  new  pupil  softening  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  blow. 

Tickell. 

Pupilage,  s. 

1.  State  of  being  a  scholar. 

The  excellent  doctor  most  readily  received  this 
votary  and  proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and 
pupilage  for  several  years. — Bishop  Fell. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be  relaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behaviour 
allow. — Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education. 

No  matter  if  you  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage  when 
I  come :  for  I  can  employ  myself  in  Cambridge  very 
pleasantly  in  the  mornings. — C.  Lamb,  Letter  to 
Manning. 

'Leonard's  mother  is  with  him:  he  asks  me  to 
call  and  see  her.  May  I?'  'May  you?  A  pretty 
notion  the  Signorina  must  form  of  your  enslaved 
state  of  pupilage,  when  she  hears  you  ask  that 
question.  Of  course  you  may.'— Lord  Lytton,  My 
Novel,  b.  x.  ch.  iii. 
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2.  Wardship ;  minority. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age, 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigern 
TJsurp'd  the  crown  during  their  pupilage ; 
Which  the  infants'  tutors  gathering  to  fear, 
Them  closely  into  Armorick  did  bear.  Spenser 

In  that  country  [France],  the  old  protective  spirit 
still  retained  its  activity  ;  and  the  people,  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  not  acquired  those  habits 
of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which  alone 
great  things  can  be  effected. — Buckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 
Pupilarity.  s.  [Fr.  piipillarite.~]  Nonage ; 
state  of  a  pupil. 

By  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  males  before  fourteen 
and  females  before  twelve,  can  do  nothing  in  their 
own  affairs,  which  the  law  holds  to  be  valid ;  but 
their  parents,  or  if  these  are  dead,  their  guardians 
act  for  them  ;  and  during  this  period,  they  are  said 
to  be  in  the  state  of  pupillarity. — Beattie,  Moral 
Science.  (Ord  MS.) 
Pupilary,  adj.  [Fr.  pupillaire.~]  Pertaining 
to  a  pupil  or  ward. 

Though  by  the  Julian  law  a  pupil  cannot  be  a 
witness,  yet  when  he  is  out  of  his  non-age,  he  may 
give  his  testimony  touching  those  things  which  ho 
knew  and  saw  in  his  minority,  or  during  his  pupil- 
lary age. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici,  537. 
(Ord  MS.) 
Puppet.  «.    [Fr.  poupee  =  do\\.'] 

1.  Small  image  moved  by  wire  in  a  mock 
drama;  wooden  tragedian. 

Once  Zelmane  could  not  stir  but  that,  as  if  they 
had  been  puppets,  whose  motion  stood  only  upon  her 
pleasure,  Basilius  with  serviceable  steps,  Gynecia 
with  greedy  eyes  would  follow  her. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  of 
puppets. — Abbot. 

His  last  wife  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good 
humour,  and  complaisance;  as  for  you,  you  look 
like  a  puppet  moved  by  clock-work. — Arbuthnot, 
History  of  John  Bull. 

As  the  pipes  of  some  carved  organ  move, 
The  gilded  puppets  dance. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  sat.  ii. 
In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Id.,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Word  of  contempt. 

Thou,  an  Egyptian  x>uppet,  shalt  be  shewn 
In  Rome  as  well  as  I. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Oh  excellent  motion  !  oh  exceeding  puppet. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 
What  a  most  mighty  emperor  of  puppets 
Is  this  that  I  have  brought  upon  the  board  !— 
Unto  his  sovereignty  who  truly  made  me 
With  infinite  humility  I  bow  ! 
Both,  both  of  us  are  puppets. 

H.  Taylor,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Part  1.  iv.  1. 
O  my  cousin  shallow-hearted!  O  my  Amy,  mine 
no  more! 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !    O  the  barren, 

barren  shore  I 
Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung, 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish 
tongue.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Puppetly.  adj.    Like  a  puppet. 

Puppctly  idols,  lately  consecrated  to  vulgar 
adoration. — Bishop  Gauden,  Hieraspistes,  p.  44S  : 
1653. 

Puppetmaster.  s.    Manager  of  puppets. 
Fiddlers,  rushers,  puppet-masters, 
Jugglers,  and  gipsies.  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn. 

Puppetman.  s.  Puppetplayer. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  adored 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lordP 
From  yonder  pupipetman  enquire. 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  Swift. 

Puppetplayer.  s.     One  who  manages  the 

motions  of  puppets. 

A  poppet-player  and  dancer  in  Rome.  .  .  practised 
his  art  and  dance  before  Jupiter. — Hales,  Golden 
Remains,  p.  160. 

Puppetshow.  s.  Mock-drama  performed  by 
wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
And  often  see  a  puppetshow.  Sivift. 

To  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning,  he  would 
frequently  carry  him  to  the  puppet-show. — Arbuth- 
not and  Pope. 

A  president  of  the  council  will  make  no  more 
impression  upon  my  mind,  than  the  sight  of  a 
puppet-show.— Pope. 

Puppetry,  s.  Affectation. 

Adorning  female  painted  puppetry.' 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villany,  iii.  8 :  1599. 

Puppy.  S. 

1.  Whelp;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
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blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'litter.— Shakespear, Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  5. 

The  sow  to  the  bitch  says,  Your  puppies  are  all 
blind. — Sir  It.  IS  Estrange. 

Nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close, 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  67. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  first  element  in 
a  compound. 

He 

Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs. 

Shakespear,  King  John.  ii.  2. 
I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy -headed 
monster  ;  a  most  scurvy  monster  I— Id.,  Tempest, 
ii.  2. 

He  was  serious  j— and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 
would  lose  all  kind  of  patience  whenever  he  saw 
people,  especially  of  condition,  who  should  have 
known  better,— as  careless  and  as  indifferent  about 
the  name  they  imposed  upon  their  child, — or  more 
so,  than  in  the  choice  of  Ponto  or  Cupid  for  their 
puppy-dog.— Stir ne,  'Tristram Shandy,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 

2.  Name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a 
man. 

Thus  much  I  have  added,  because  there  are  some 
puppies  which  have  given  it  put.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

I  found  my  place  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred, aukward 
puppy,  with  a  money-bag  under  each  arm. — Ad- 
dison, Guardian. 

'I  see  how  it  is' — and  his  tone  softened;  'you 
despise  me,  and  think  me  a  vain  frivolous  puppy.' — 
C.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xii. 

Puppyism,  s.    Extreme  affectation. 
Pur.  5.    [?]    Word  of  unknown  meaning, 
connected  with  the  game  of  Post-and-pair. 
Mino  arms  are  all  armory,  gules,  sables,  azure  or 
vert,  pur,  post,  pair,  <Stc. — Lyly,  Midas,  v.  2. 

Post  and  pair,  with  a  pair  royal  of  aces  in  his  hat, 
his  garment  all  done  over  with  pairs  and  purs,  his 
squire  carrying  a  box,  cards,  and  counters. — B.  Jon- 
son. 

Now  post  and  pair,  old  Christmas'  heir, 

Doth  make  a  gingling  sally ; 
And  wot  you  who,  'tis  one  of  my  two 

Sons,  card-makers  in  Pur-alley.  Id. 

Purblind,  adj.    [?  pure,  as  in  Purely,  3.] 
Near-sighted;  short-sighted;  dim-sighted. 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
'Tis  known  to  several 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ;  lower  messes, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 
Like  to  purblind  moles.no  greater  light  than  that 
little  which  they  shun.— Drummond. 

Dropt  in  blear  thick-sighted  eyes. 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  owls,  though  purblind  in  the  light. 

Butler,  Hudibras. 
Purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.       Dryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

A  wondrous  phantom,  from  the  dreams 
Of  human  errors  dense  and  purblind  faith, 
I  will  evoke,  to  meet  thy  questioning. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Purchasable,  adj.  To  be  purchased,  bought, 
or  obtained. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things 
purchasable  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the 
value  of  money,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price  of 
tilings  exchanged  for  it.— Locke. 
Purchase,  v.  a.    [N.Fr.  pourchasser  =  chase, 
hunt  down,  procure.] 

1.  Acquire. 

His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness :  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchased. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.— Id.,  As  you  like 
it,  iii.  2. 

2.  Buy  for  a  price. 

His  sons  buried  him  in  the  cave,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.—  Genesis,  xxv.  10. 

3.  Obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour  or 
danger. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  500. 

4.  Expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit. 

1  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses, 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses ; 
Therefore  use  none. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

5.  Raise  :  (as,  '  to  purchase  an  anchor,'  is  to 
heave  it  up). 

Purchase,  v.  n.    Make  gain  ;  make  a  living. 
Were  all  of  his  mind,  to  entertain  no  suits 
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But  such  they  thought  were  honest,  sure  our  lawyers 
M  ould  not  purchase  half  so  fast. 

The  Devil's  Law  Case :  1623.    (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Purchase,  s. 

1.  Anything  bought  or  obtained  for  a  price. 

I  will  not  give  more  than  according  to  fifteen 
years'  purchase. — Bacon,  Essays,  Of  Usury. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  good  mind  makes 
a  better  purchase  for  him  than  if  he  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres. — Locke, 
Thoughts  on  Education. 

Our  thriving  dean  has  purchased  land; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  lour  pounds  a  year.  Swift. 

2.  Anything  of  which  possession  is  taken  any 
other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

A  beauty  waning  and  distressed  widow 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye; 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  basa  declension. 

SJiakespcar,  Richard  III.  iii.  7. 
The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolf's  cell,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  his  stores;  but  he  had  little  joy  of  the 
purchase. — Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Robbery ;  proceeds  of  robbery.  Obsolete 
slang. 

Give  me  thy  hand ;  thou  shalt  have  a  share  in  our 
purchase,  as  1  am  a  true  man.  —  Shakespear, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Ho  you  two  pack  up  all  the  goods  and  purchase. — 
B.  Jonson,  Alchemist. 

Used  seriously. 

Of  nightly  stelths,  and  pillage  severall, 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchase  criminall. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  2, 16. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  Yv~.) 

4.  Mechanical  advantage  in  raising  a  weight. 

The  head  of  an  ox  or  a  horse  is  a  heavy  weight 
acting  at  the  ends  of  a  long  lever  (consequently 
with  a  great  purchase),  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  joints  of  the  supporting  neck. 
—Paley,  Natural  Theology.  (Ord  MS.) 

Purchase-money,  s.   Money  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  anything. 

Whether  ten  thousand  pounds,  well  laid  out, 
might  not  build  a  decent  college,  fit  to  contain  two 
hundred  persons  ;  and  whether  the  purchase-money 
of  the  chambers  would  not  go  a  good  way  in  defray- 
ing the  expence  ?— Bishop  Berkeley,  Querist,  §  189. 

Purchaser,  s.    One  who  purchases ;  buyer ; 
one  who  gains  anything  for  a  price. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  pass  both  licence,  fine,  and  recovery.— 
Bacon. 

So  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  church 
lands,  that,  though  in  such  purchases,  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains. — South,  Sermons. 

Most  of  the  old  statutes  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners  than  they 
are  to  a  modern  purchaser.— Addison,  Travels  in 
Italy. 

Pure.  adj.   £Lat.  purus ;  pur  it  as,  -utis  ;  Fr. 

pur ;  purete.~] 

1.  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 

Thou  purest  stone,  whose  pureness  doth  present 
My  purest  mind.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water.— Revelation, 
xxii.  1. 

2.  Not  filthy;  not  sullied;  clean  from  moral 
evil ;  holy. 

There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own 
eyes, and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness.— 
Proverbs,  xxx.  12. 

Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.— 
Habakkitk,  i.  13. 

3.  Unmingled ;   not  altered  by  mixtures ; 
mere. 

Thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape.— 
Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  4. 

What  philosophy  shall  comfort  a  villain,  that  is 
haled  to  the  rack  for  murtheriug  his  prince  ?  his  cup 
is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  sorrow,  his  body  is 
rent  with  torment,  his  name  with  ignominy,  his 
soul  with  shame  and  sorrow,  which  are  to  last 
eternally. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exercises  of 
holy  Living. 

Pure  and  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  much 
akin  to  simple  and  compound  ;  so  a  guinea  is  pure 
gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy. —  Watts,  Logick. 

4.  Genuine ;  real ;  unadulterated. 

Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world.— James,  i.  27. 

5.  Not  connected  with  anything  extrinsic : 
(as,  ' pure  mathematics'). 

Matheuiaticks  in  its  latitude  is  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed ;  and  though  the  pure  do  handle  only 
abstract  quantity  in  the  general,  as  geometry ;  yet 
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that  which  is  mixed  doth  consider  the  quantity  of 
some  particular  determinate  subject. — Bishop  Wit- 
kins. 

When  a  proposition  expresses  that  the  predicate 
is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a  pure 
proposition ;  as  every  true  Christian  is  an  honest 
man. —  Watts. 

6.  Free ;  clear. 

Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  from  my  sin  ? — Proverbs,  xx.  9. 

His  mind  of  evil  pure 
Supports  him,  and  intention  free  from  fraud. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  751. 

7.  Free  from  guilt ;  guiltless  ;  innocent. 

No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins. 

Daniel. 

As  the  first  clement  in  a  compound. 
O  welcome,  pure-eyed  faith, 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity! 

Milton,  Covins,  21.1. 

8.  Incorrupt ;  not  vitiated  by  any  bad  prac- 
tice or  opinion. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
Prom  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws.  Tickell. 

9.  Not  vitiated  with  corrupt  modes  of  speech. 

As  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
in  mine  ear  the  pure  fine  talk  of  Rome. — Ascham. 

10.  Mere. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
but  had  lately  out  of  pure  weariness  of  the  fatigue, 
and  hav  ing  spent  most  of  his  money,  left  the  king. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

There  happened  a  civil  war  among  the  hawks, 
when  the  peaceable  pigeons,  in  pure  pity  and  good 
nature,  send  their  mediators  to  make  them  friends 
again. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

11.  Chaste;  modest:  (as,  1  a  pure  virgin'). 
Born  of  a  pure  virgin. — Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Collect  for  Christmas  Day. 

12.  Clean  ;  free  from  moral  turpitude:  (used 
of  men  and  things). 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure,  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  745. 

13.  Ritually  clean  ;  unpolluted. 

All  of  them  were  pure  and  killed  the  passover.— 
Ezra,  vi.  20. 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  childbed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 
Come  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  On  his  deceased  Wife. 

Pure.  v.  a.    Purify.  Hare. 

If  you  be  unclean,  mistress,  you  may  pure  your- 
self; you  have  my  master's  ware  at  your  commaund- 
uient.— Family  of  Love,  D.  4. :  1608.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Purely,  adv. 

1.  In  a  pure  manner. 

I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and  take  away 
all  thy  tin.— Isaiah,  i.  25. 

2.  Merely  ;  completely  ;  totally. 

Tranquillitie 
So  purely  sate  there ;  that  waves,  great  nor  small, 
Did  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all.  Cliapman. 

The  being  able  to  raise  an  army,  and  conducting 
it  to  fight  against  the  king,  was  purely  due  to  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  power.— Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metal- 
lick  and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any 
thing  but  what  purely  and  immediately  concerns 
the  natural  history  of  those  bodies. —  Woodward, 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is  purely  acci- 
dental, as  having  made  acquaintance  more  under 
one  ministry  than  another. — Swift. 

In  the  mixed  feeding  species,  the  working  surface 
of  the  molars  becomes  broader  and  tuberculated ; 
in  the  insectivorous  species  it  is  bristled  with  sharp 
points:  and  in  the  p.urely  herbivorous  kinds,  the 
flat  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  is  complicated  by 
folds  and  ridges  of  the  enamel  entering  the  sub- 
stance'of  the  tooth,  the  most  complex  forms  being 
presented  by  the  elephants.  —  Owen,  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates. 

3.  Quite  :  (applied  to  a  person's  health,  as, 
'■purely  well').  Provincial. 

Pureness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pure. 
1.  Clearness  ;  freedom  from  extraneous  or 
foul  admixtures. 

They  came  to  the  river  side,  which  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Greece  had  the  prize  for  excellent  pureness  and 
sweetness,  in  so  much  as  the  very  bathing  in  it  was 
accounted  exceeding  healthful. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

No  circumstances  are  like  to  contribute  more  to 
the  advancement  of  learning,  than  exact  tempe- 
rance, great  pureness  of  air, equality  of  climate,  and 
long  tranquillity  of  governmeuti— Sir  W.  Temple. 
663 
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2.  Simplicity ;  exemption  from  composition. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute  pure- 
ness and  simplicity. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

My  love  was  such, 
It  could,  though  he  supply'd  no  fuel,  burn ; 
Rich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire, 
Whose pureness  does  no  aliment  require.  Dryden. 

3.  Innocence  ;  freedom  from  guilt. 

That  we  may  evermore  serve  Thee  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living. — Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

4.  Freedom  from  vicious  modes  of  speech. 

In  all  this  good  propriety  of  words,  add  pureness 
of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him 
always  in  placing  of  them. — Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
FurSe.  v.  a.    [Fr.  pou\ -fi ler : — see  Profile.] 
Decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  bor- 
der ;  border  with  embroidery  ;  embroider. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
Purfied  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

Em'rald  tuffs,  flowers  purfied  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around; 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfied  o'er 
"With  diamonds. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  161. 

Purfle.       Border  of  embroidery. 

The  second  figure  represents  a  lily,  artificially 
engraved  on  a  thin  plate  of  gold:  the  stalk,  rising 
up  from  the  root,  shoots  forth  two  leaves ;  the  flowers 
reach  to  the  outsides  of  the  plate,  which  is  secured 
in  its  place  quite  round  by  the  small  golden  leaves 
of  the  purfle,—  Shellon,  Translation  of  W.  Wotton's 
View  of  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  p.  21 :  1737. 

Purfied.  part.  adj.     Bordered  with,  or  as 
with,  embroidery. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue, 
Than  her  purfied  scarf  can  show. 

3Iillon,  Comus,  992. 

Purfling.  part  adj.    Showing  a  border. 

The  sleeve  is  more  large  and  purfiing,  like  those 
we  see  worn  by  bishops;  save  that  these  be  wider 
and  looser  at  the  hand.— Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation 
of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great 
Asia,  p.  143. 
Piirgament.  s.  Purge. 

The  humours  ...  are  commonly  passed  over  in 
anatomies  as  pur gaments.— Bacon,  i.  123.  (Ord  MS). 

Purgation,  s. 

1 .  Act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from  vicious 
mixtures. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished  before 
the  purgation  of  the  air  began.— T.  Burnet,  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

2.  Act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  evacuation. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purgation 
than  alteration,  because  the  offence  is  in  quantity. — 
Bacon. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion.-^Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 
Purgative,    adj.      Cathartic  ;    having  the 
power  to  cause  evacuations  downward. 
Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirit;  they  endure  not  boiling  without  loss  of 
virtue.— Bacon. 

All  that  is  filled,  and  all  that  which  doth  fill 
All  the  round  world,  to  man  is  but  a  pill ; 
In  all  it  works  not,  but  it  is  in  all 
Poisonous,  or  purgative,  or  cordial.  Donne. 
Purgative,  s.    Cathartic  medicine. 

Like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  remedies  ■ 
.  .  .  -purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives. — Burton,  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  279. 

Lenient  purgatives  evacuate  the  humours. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 
Purgatorial,  adj.    Relating  to  purgatory. 

Purgatorial  fire,  how  far  held  by  some  ancient 
fathers.  —  Wheatly,  Rational  Illustration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  induction. 
Purgatorian.  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

The  delusions  of  purgatory,  with  all  the  appari- 
tions of  purgatorian  ghosts. — Mede,  Apostacy  of 
Later  Tunes,  p.  45. 
Purgatorious.  adj.    Having  the  nature  of, 
connected  with,  purgatory. 

What  is  given  by  private  or  public  persons  out  of 
their  own,  the  price  of  blood  or  lust,  to  .some  such 
purgatorious  and  superstitious  uses,  not  only  may. 
but  ought  to  be  taken  off  from  Christ,  as  a  foul  dis- 
honour laid  upon  him.  —  Milton,  Considerations 
touchimi  the  likeliest  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out 
of  the  Church.    (Ord  MS.) 

(JG1 
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Purgatory,  s.  [Fr.  purgatoire  ;  Lat.  pur- 
gatorium.]  Place  in  which,  according  to 
the  belief  of  Roman  Catholics,  souls  are  to 
be  purged  by  fire  from  carnal  impurities, 
before  they  are  received  into  heaven. 
Thou  thy  folk,  through  pains  of  purgatory, 
Dost  bear  unto  thy  bliss. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Heavenly  Love. 
In  this  age,  there  may  be  as  great  instances  pro- 
duced of  real  charity,  as  when  men  thought  to  get 
souls  out  of  purgatory. — Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Purgatory,  adj.    Cleansing  ;  expiatory. 

They  are  not  purgatory  streams,  but  flames  which 
they  dream  of. — Hammond,  Works,  iv.  488. 

This  purgatory  interval  is  not  unfavourable  to  a 
faithless  representative. — Burke,  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution. 

Purge,  v.  a.    [Fr.  purger ;  Lat.  purgo.] 
I.  Cleanse;  clear. 

It  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purging 
the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  superstitious 
observations  anything  that  is  clean  and  pure  na- 
tural.— Bacon. 

•2.  Clear  from  impurities  :  (with  of  or  from). 
To  the  English  court  assemble  now 
From  cv'ry  region  apes  of  idleness  ; 
Now  neighbour  confines  ptirge  you  of  your  scum. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
Air  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges 
and  frees  them  from  mineral  exhalations. —  Wood- 
ward. 

3.  Clear  from  guilt. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Addison,  Cato. 
So  when  four  years  were  wholly  finished, 

She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 
'  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  vale,'  she  said, 

'  Where  1  may  mourn  and  pray. 
Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built: 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.' 

Tennyson,  The  Palace  of  Art. 

Whhfrom. 

The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 
from  dead  works-to  serve  God.—  Hebrews,  ix.  14. 

My  soul  \s  purged  from  grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  1  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

4.  Clear  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

He  I  accuse 
Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
1o purge  himself  with  words. 

Shalcespear,  Coriolanus,  v.  5. 
Marquis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him,  to 
purge  himself  of  some  accusation. — Bacon,  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

5.  Sweep  or  put  away  impurities. 

I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels,  and 
them  that  transgress  against  me. — Ezekiel,  xx.  38. 

Simplicity  and  integrity' in  the  inward  parts  may 
purge  out  every  prejudice  and  passion.  —  Dr.  11. 
More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

6.  Evacuate  the  body  by  stool. 

Sir  Philip  Calthorp  purged  John  Drakes,  the 
shoemaker  of  Norwich,  of  the  proud  humour. — 
Camden,  Remains. 

The  frequent  and  wise  use  of  emaciating  diets,  and 
of  purgings,  is  a  principal  means  of  a  prolongation 
of  life. — Bacon. 

If  he  was  not  cured,  he  purged  him  with  salt 
water. — Arbuthnot. 

7.  Clarify  ;  defecate. 
Purge,  v.  n. 

1.  Grow  pure  by  clarification. 
•2.  Void  excrement. 

It  being  common  for  bodies  to  purge  after  they 
are  dead. — Archbishop  Patrick,  On  Judges,  iii.  l!2. 

Purge,  s.     Cathartic  medicine ;  medicine 
that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal, 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

Neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like ; 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick  ; 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes. 

Dryden,  Tlie  Cock  and  the  Fox,  400. 
Purger.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  purges. 
1.  By  clearing  away  anything  noxious. 

This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious  ; 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murtherers. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  ii.  1. 
What's  here?    Whose  broad  brow,  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules. 
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Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest ; 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessness  of  those 
Por  whom  he  had  fought. 

Byron,  The  Deformed  Transformed,  i.  1. 
•2.  By  acting  on  the  bowels  as  a  cathartic. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain  the 
purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste 
of  the  purger. — Bacon. 

Purification,  s. 

1.  Act  of  making  pure  ;  act  of  cleansing  from 
extraneous  mixture. 

I  discern  a  considerable  difference  in  the  opera- 
tions of  several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after  purifi- 
cation.— Boyle. 

■2.  Act  of  cleansing  from  guilt,  or  pollution. 

The  sacraments,  in  their  own  nature,  are  just 
such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and  wine  ;  but 
because  they  are  made  signs  of  a  secret  mystery, 
and  water  is  the  symbol  of  purification  of  the  soul 
from  sin,  and  bread  and  wine  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood ;  therefore  the  symbols  receive  the  names  of 
what  they  sign.— Jeremy  'Taylor,  Wortliy  Commu- 
nicant. 

3.  Rite  performed  by  the  Hebrews  after 
childbearing. 

When  the  unys  of  her  purification  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses  were  accomplished,  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem. — Luke,  ii.  22. 

Purifier,  s.    Cleanser;  refiner. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ;  and 
he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi. — Malachi,  iii.  3. 

Purify,  v.  a.    [Fr.  purifier  ;  Lat.  purifico.~] 
I .  Make  pure ;  free  from  any  extraneous  ad- 
mixture. 

If  any  bad  blood  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  purify  it.— 
Bacon,  History  of  the  lleign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  mass  of  the  air  was  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  water,, and  would  in  proportion 
require  a  greater  time  to  be  purified. —  T.Burnet, 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

By  chase  our  long-lived  fathers  earn'd  their  food, 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  To  Ins  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  88. 

'2.  Make  clear. 

It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground,  as  one 
could  not  easily  judge,  whether  the  river  did  more 
wash  the  gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Free  frpra  guilt  or  corruption. 

[He]  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people. —  Titus,  ii.  14. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay  long 
behind ;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle 
that  purifies  the  heart  and  clarifies  the  understand- 
ing.— South,  Sermons. 

This  makes  Ouranius  exceedingly  studious  of 
Christian  perfection,  searching  after  every  grace  and 
holy  temper,  purifyi?ig  his  heart  all  manner  of  ways, 
fearful  of  every  errour  and  defect  in  his  life.—  Law. 

4.  Free  from  pollution,  as  by  lustration. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself,  and 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and 
shall  be  clean  at  even. — Numbers,  xix.  19. 

5.  Clear  from  barbarisms  or  improprieties. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purified. — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

Purify,  v.  n.    Grow  pure. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  of  these  two 
liquors  wholly  finished,  before  the  purgation  of  the 
air  began,  though  let  them  begin  to  purify  at  the 
same  time. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Purifying,  part.  adj.  Making,  having  a 
tendency  to  make,  pure. 

Purifying,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  making  clean; 
act  of  freeing  from  pollution,  as  by  lustra- 
tion. 

There  were  set  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews.— John,  ii.  6. 

Those  ceremonies,  those  purifyings  and  offerings 
at  the  altar. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves,  and 
their  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods  ?—  South, 
Sermons,  ii.  281. 

Purism,  s.  Excessive  nicety  in  the  use  of 
words,  with  special  reference  to  their  in- 
digenous origin. 

'Once,'  he  [Roger  Ascham]  says,  'I  communed 
with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  to 
be  enriched  and  increased  thereby,  saying,  Who  will 
not  praise  that  feast  where  a  man  shall  drink  at  a 
dinner  both  wine,  ale,  and  beer  t  Truly,  quoth  I, 
they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken  by  himself  alone  : 
but  if  you  put  malmsey  and  wsk,  red  wine  and 
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white,  ale  and  beer  ami  all,  in  one  pot,  yon  shall 
make  a  drink  neither  easy  to  bo  known,  nor  yet 
wholesome  for  the  body.'  The  English  language, 
however,  it  may  be  observed,  had  even  already  be- 
come too  thoroughly  and  essentially  a  mixed  tongue 
for  this  doctrine  of  purism  to  be  admitted  to  the 
letter. — Craik,  History  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  419. 

Purist  s.  [Fr.  puriste.']  One  supersti- 
tiously  nice  in  the  use  of  words  ;  one  who 
aims  at  the  exclusive  use  of  vernacular 
words. 

We  must  apply  certainly  to  English,  in  which  yon 
are  no  purist. — Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

Mr.  Fox  was  so  nervously  apprehensive  of  sliding 
into  some  colloquial  incorrectness,  of  debasing  his 
style  by  a  mixture  of  parliamentary  slang,  that  lie 
ran  into  the  opposite  error,  and  purified  his  voca- 
bulary with  a  scrupulosity  unknown  to  any  purist. 
'  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit.'  He  would  not  allow 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient  authority  for  an  expression.  He  declared  that 
lie  would  use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Dryden.  ...  In  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Fox,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  extreme  atten- 
tion to  the  petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  understand- 
ing. There  were  purists  of  this  kind  at  Rome;  and 
their  fastidiousness  was  censured  by  Horace,  with 
that  perfect  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  cha- 
racterize all  his  writings.  There  were  purists  of 
this  kind  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters;  and 
the  two  greatest  scholars  of  that  time  raised  their 
voices,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from  without 
the  Alps,  against  a  scrupulosity  so  unreasonable. 
— Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution. 

Puritan,  s.  Member  of  a  division  of  the 
early  English  Protestants  who,  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  removed  themselves  further 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  than  did  the 
reformers  -whose  doctrines  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  aiming  at,  or  affect- 
ing, according  as  they  were  mentioned  by 
friends  or  foes,  a  greater  purity  of  practice 
and  worship. 

It  is  to  be  seen  by  Camden's  'Annals,'  that  when 
the  recusants  first  forebore  coming  to  church,  about 
that  time  did  this  party  begin  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  puritans. — Thorudike,  Discourse  of  For- 
bearance, &c.  p.  8. 

I  believe  there  are  men  that  would  be  puritans, 
but  not  any  that  axe\—Fetltham,  Resolves,  i.  5. 

From  these  disorders  we  must  pass  to  those  people 
called  puritans,  who  being  now  numerous,  and  ob- 
serving their  private  meetings  in  Oxford,  [there] 
were  not  wanting  certain  scholars  that  made  it  their 
recreation  to  scoff  at  and  jeer  them.  . . .  They  imi- 
tated them  in  their  whining  tones,  with  the  lifting 
up  of  eyes ;  in  their  antick  actions ;  and  left  nothing 
undone,  whereby  they  might  make  them  ridiculous. 
— A.  Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
16.12. 

The  schism  which  the  papists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  superstition  which  the  puritans  on  the 
other,  lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable 
upon  themselves. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

Puritan,  adj.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  puritans. 
We  shall  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  now  and 
then,  where  it  may  be  pertinent,  to  discover  the 
weakness  of  the  puritan  principles  and  tenents  to 
the  people. — Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
p.  192. 

Puritanic,  adj.    Relating  to  puritans. 

Too  dark  a  stole 
Was  o'er  religion's  decent  features  drawn 
By  puritanic  zeal.      Mason,  English  Garden,  b.iv. 

'  Then,'  said  Varney,' . .  . '  he  must  have  his  law- 
yers— deep  subtle  pioneers. ...  And  he  must  have 
physicians  who  can  spice  a  cup  or  a  caudle — And  he 
must  have  his  cabalists,  like  Dee  and  Allan,  for  con- 
juring up  the  devil — And  he  must  have  ruffling 
swordsmen.  . . .  And  above  all,  without  prejudice  to 
others,  he  must  have  such  godly,  innocent,  puri- 
tanic souls  as  thou,  honest  Anthony,  who  defy 
Satan,  and  do  his  work  at  the  same  time.' — Sir  W. 
Scott,  Kenilworth,  ch.  v. 
The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Strait-laced,  but  all  too  full  in  bud, 

For  puritanic  stays.  Tennyson,  Tlie  Talking  Oak. 

Puritanical,  adj.    Same  as  preceding. 

Such  guides  set  over  the  several  congregations 
will  misteach  them,  by  instilling  into  them  puri- 
tanical and  superstitious  principles,  that  they  may 
the  more  securely  exercise  their  presbyterian 
tyranny. — I.  Walton. 

Puritanically,  adv.    In  a  puritanical  man- 
ner ;  after  the  manner  of  the  puritans. 
I  mean  not  puritanically  .—Sir  M.  Sandys,  Es- 
says, p.  162 :  163*. 
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Puritanism,  s.  System  of  puritan  doctrine 
and  discipline. 

I  go  no  farther,  but  leave  you  to  yourselves ;  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  unto  more  charitable  conceits  of 
those  that  deserve  no  other  imputation,  but  '  They 
are  no  puritans :' which  God  in  goodness  keep  out 
of  this  church  and  state,  as  dangerous  as  popery,  for 
anything  1  am  able  to  discei  n.  The  only  difference 
being,  popery  is  for  tyranny  ;  puritanism  for 
anarchy  ;  popery  is  [the]  original  of  superstition  : 
puritanism  the  high-way  unto  profaneness:  both 
alike  enemies  unto  piety. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  Ceesar,  p  321 :  1025. 

A  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popery  as  puritanism,  according 
to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  hath  af- 
forded me.—/.  Walton. 

Puritanize.  v.  n.  Affect  puritanism,  or 
puritanic  strictness. 

M.Perkins  in  his  problem,  though  he  fain  would 
puritanize  it  and  so  goeth  on,  yet  confesseth  that 
the  fathers  used  to  arm  themselves  against  the  devil 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — Bishop  Mountagu,  Ap- 
peal to  Ceesar,  p.  270. 

Purity.  S* 

1.  Cleanness;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt. 

Is  it  the  purity  of  a  linen  vesture,  which  some  so 
fear  would  defile  the  purity  of  the  priest  'i— Holy- 
day. 

The  nymphs  Melissan  .  .  . 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters. 

Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
The  inspired  air  does  likewise  often  communicate 
to  the  lungs  unwholesome  vapours,  and  many  hurt- 
ful effluvia,  which  mingling  with  the  blood,  corrupt 
its  purity.—  Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

From  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.     Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

2.  Freedom  from  guilt ;  innocence. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long-expected 
Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations,  no  danger 
of  falling,  but  eternal  purify  and  immortal  joys  se- 
cure our  innocence  and  happiness  for  ever. — Arch- 
bishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  other 
soul,  and  she  is  always  clean  without,  because  she  is 
always  pure  within. — Ltnv. 

3.  Chastity;  freedom  from  contamination  of 
sexes. 

Could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage-vow. — 
Shakespear.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
Sudden  arose 
Ianthe's  soul ;  it  stood 
All  beautiful  in  naked  purity. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mah. 
'Tis  said  that  a  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity. 

Byron,  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 
The  world  hath  not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of  thee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finished  chastened  purity. 

Tennyson,  Isabel. 

Purl.  s.  [  ?  ]  Liquor  so  called  :  {commoner 
thirty  years  ago  than  now.  Then  it  was  a 
mixture  of  beer  and  gin  heated.  In  the  pre- 
vious edition  it  is  explained  as  a  '  medicated 
malt  liquor  in  which  wormwood  and  aro- 
matics  are  infused '). 

Purl.  s.  [from  Italian,  pirtare  =  twist ;  pirlo 
=  top.]  Fall  head  over  heels ;  fall ;  throw 
from  a  horse.  Slang. 

Purl.  s.  [from  purfle.']  Embroidered  and 
puckered  border. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  inequality  of  oak 
leaves;  but  they  seldom  have  any  small  purls.— 
Bacon. 

Purl.  v.  a.  Decorate  with  fringe  or  em- 
broidery. 

When  was  old  Sherwood's  head  more  quaintly 
curl'd, 

Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchased  and  purl'd? 

B.  Jonson. 
The  officious  wind  her  loose  hayre  curies, 
The  dewe  her  happy  linen  purles. 

Love/ace,  Lucasta,  p.  147. 

Purl.  v,  n.  Rise  or  appear  in  undulations  ; 
curl. 

From  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Purl.  v.  n.     [Swedish,  porta  =  simmer,  mur- 
mur, bubble.]  Murmur  ;  flow  with  a  gentle 
noise. 
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Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 

Thomson 

Purl.  s.    Ooze  ;  soft  flow. 

So  I  have  seen  tho  little  .pari*  of  a  spring  sweat 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  tho 
stubborn  pavement,  till  it  hat  Ii  made  it  lit  for  the 
impression  of  a  child's  foot. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons, p.  201 :  1651. 

Purlieu,  s.  [see  extract.]  Grounds  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest ;  border  ;  inclosure  ; 
district. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheepcote,  fenced  about  with  olive  trees. 

Shakespear,  As  yuu  like  it,  iv.  3. 

In  Henry  III.'s  time  the  Charta  de  F'oresta  [was] 
established  ;  so  that  there  was  much  land  disaf- 
forested, which  hath  been  called  pourlieus  ever 
since.— Hoivell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

Purlieu,  or  purine,  from  the  Fr.  pur,  purus,  and 
lieu,  locus,  [is]  all  that  ground  near  a  forest,  which, 
being  added  to  the  ancient  forests  by  King  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  and  King  John,  was  afterwards  disaf- 
forested and  severed  by  the  Charta  dc  Foresta,  and 
the  perambulations  and  grants  thereon,  by  Henry 
III.  So  that  it  became  . . .  pure  and  free  from  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  forest.  ...  As  Man  wood 
and  Crompton  call  it  pourallee,  we  may  derive  it 
from  pur,  purus,  and  atlee,  ambulatio,  because  he 
who  walketh  or  courseth  within  that  circuit  is  not 
liable  to  the  laws  and  penalties  incurred  by  those 
who  hunt  within  the  forest  precincts ;  but  pourallee 
is  said  to  be  properly  the  perambulation  by  which 
the  purlieu  is  disafforested.  Purlieu-men  [are] 
those  who  have  ground  within  the  purlieu,  and 
being  able  to  dispend  forty  shillings  a-year  free- 
hold :  who,  on  these  two  points,  are  licensed  to 
hunt  in  their  own  purlieus.  .  . .  Owners  of  grounds 
within  the  purlieu  by  disafforestation,  may  fell 
timber,  convert  pastures  into  arable,  &c,  inclose 
them  with  any  kind  of  inclosure;  erect  edifices, 
and  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  had  never  been 
afforested.  ...  If  the  purlieu-man  chase  the  beast 
with  greyhounds,  and  they  fly  towards  the  forest 
for  safety,  he  may  pursue  them  to  the  bounds  of  the 
forest ;  and  if  he  then  do  his  endeavour  to  call  back 
and  take  off  his  dogs  from  the  pursuit,  although  the 
dogs  follow  the  chase  in  the  forest,  and  kill  the 
king's  deer  there,  this  is  no  offence,  so  as  he  enter 
not  into  the  forest,  nor  meddle  with  the  deer  so 
killed ;  and  if  the  dogs  fasten  on  the  deer  before  he 
recover  the  forest,  and  the  deer  drag  the  dogs  into 
the  forest,  in  such  case  the  purlieu-man  may  follow 
his  dogs  and  take  the  deer. — Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

A  place  of  bliss 
In  the  pourlieus  of  heaven. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  833. 

Such  civil  matters  fall  within  the  purlieus  of  re- 
ligion.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

To  understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  place,  and 
to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself  into 
the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gallantry. — Spectator. 

He  may  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some  stink- 
ing jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  purlieus  of  the 
law. — Swift. 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames, 
Thrown  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early  out.  Id.,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

All  the  electioneering  rips  that  swarm  in  the 
purlieus  of  political  clubs  during  an  impending  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  nibbling  at 
their  dainty  morsel. — B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  v. 
ch.  iii. 

Purling-,  part.  adj.  Curling. 

The  moon  will  look  red  as  blood ;  the  sun  will  shed 
his  light  like  purling  brimstone. — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the 
Great  Asia,  p.  53. 
Purling,  verbal  abs.  Gentle  noise  of  a  stream. 
Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  sonio 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  water, 
and  humming  of  bees.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Our  purlings  wait  upon  the  spring. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

Purling,  part.  adj.  Murmuring. 

Instruments  that  have  returns,  as  trumpets;  or 
flexions,  as  cornets ;  or  are  drawn  up,  and  put  from, 
as  sacbuts,  have  a  purling  sound;  but  the  recorder 
or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these  inequalities,  give  a 
clear  sound.— Bacon. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell  or  fin. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  832. 
My  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  npurling  stream. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot. 

Purlins.  s.  In  Architecture.  Pieces  of 
timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the 
inside,  to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the 
middle  of  their  length. 

Purlins  .  .  .  are  locally  called  side  timbers  and  side 
wavers.— Gwilt,  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture. 

Purloin,  v.  a.    [N.Fr.  purloigner,  from  Lat. 
prolongo  =  l  lengthen,  remove  to  a  dis- 
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tance,  make  away  with ;  Fr.  loin  =  far.] 
Steal ;  take  by  theft, 

He  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloin'd  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Spenser. 
The  Arisrnaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloin'd 
The  guarded  gold.      Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  915. 

|_TheyJ  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin. 

Sir  J.Denham,  On  Mr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 
When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth'redge  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  183. 
Tour  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  your  hog-wash.— Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Mull. 

Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd, 
Dissolved,  and  into  money  coin'd.  Swift. 
Purloin,  v.  n.  Act  as  a  thief. 

Not  purloining,  but  shewing  all  good  fidelity. — 
Titus,  ii.  10. 

Purioiner.  s.    One  who  purloins  ;  one  who 
steals  clandestinely. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  see  publick  purloiners  sit 
upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the  gal- 
lows.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 
Purloining,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  one  who 
purloins ;  theft. 

I  must  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  presenting 
specially  those  purloinings,  and  embezzlements, 
which  are  of  plate,  vessels,  or  whatsoever  within 
the  king's  house.— Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of 
the  Verge. 

Purparty.  s.    In  Law.    Share  ;  part  in  di- 
vision.   See  second  extract. 

Each  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  county 
allotted  for  her  purparty. — Sir  J.  Davies,  Discourse 
on  the  State'of  Ireland. 

Pourparty  [is]  t  hat  part  or  share  of  an  estate,  first 
held  in  common  by  parceners,  which  is  by  partition 
allotted  to  them.  Thus  it  is  contrary  to  pro  indiviso. 
For  to  make  pourparty  is  to  divide  the  lands  which 
fall  to  parceners,  which,  before  partition,  they  held 
jointly  and  pro  indiviso.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 
Purple,  adj.    [Lat.  parpureus.~] 
1.  Red  tinctured  with  blue:  (among  the  an- 
cients considered  as  the  noblest,  and  as  the 
regal  colour ;  whether  their  purple  was  the 
same  with  ours,  is  not  fully  known). 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em. 

Sliakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
You  violets,  that  first  appear, 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known  ; 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  ? 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  and  po- 
lished, is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  grey,  blue, 
yellow,  and  purple.—  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
'2.  Blood-stained.  Rhetorical. 

1  view  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tyber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.  Dryden. 

Their  mangled  limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Tliomson,  Seaso7is,  Summer. 

Purple.  5.    Purple  colour  ;  purple  dress. 
O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  vest  of  military  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  240. 
May  be  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  born  in  purple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors ;  but 
elected  kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  foot  of 
reformation—  Sir  W.  Davenant. 

The  last  abbot  was  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years  before  his 
death—  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Cardinal  de  Tencin  had  been  recommended  to  the 
purple  bv  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  was 
seemingly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.— Smollett, 
History  of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii.    (Ord  MS.) 

Purple  of  cassius  is  a  vitrifiable  pigment,  which 
stains  glass  and  porcelain  of  a  beautiful  red  or 
pu  rple  colour.  Its  preparation  has  been  deemed  a 
process  of  such  nicety,  as  to  be  liable  to  fail  in  the 

most  experienced  hands  The  proper  pigment 

can  be  obtained  only  by  adding  to  a  neutral  muriate 
of  gold  a  mixture  of  the  protochlonde  and  per- 
chloride  of  tin.  Everything  depends  upon  this  in- 
termediate state  of  the  tin—  lire.  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 
Purple,  v.  a.  Make  red  ;  colour  with  purple. 
Whilst  your  purple  hands  do  reek  and  smoak, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  in.  1. 
Cruel  and  suddain,  hast  thou  since 
Purpled  thy  nail  in  blood  of  innocence  ?  Donne. 

Not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  ray  slumbers  nightly ;  or  when  morn 
Purphs  the  east.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  2S. 
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Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enaraell'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  139. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night. 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

Dryden. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers.  Fenton. 

Purpled,  part.  adj.     Coloured  with,  or  as 
with,  purple. 

Not  with  more  glories  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main.  Pope. 
Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purpled  coverlet 
The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown. 

Tennyson,  The  Day-Dream. 

Purples,  s.  pi. 

1.  See  Purpura. 

God  punysheth  full  sore  with  grete  sikenessc, 
As  pockes,  pestyleuce,  purple,  and  axes. 

Hycke-Seorner. 

•2.  With  long.  Popular  and  local  name  for  a 
flower,  so  named  in  the  extract. 

Crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 
Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  7.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Mr.  Dyce  seems  to  admit  that  two  flowers  j 
are  here  confounded,  the  long  purple  being 
the  Orchis  mascula,  and  dead-metC  s- fingers  j 
the  Orchis  pyrumidalis,  or  palustris.    Mr.  | 
Wise  raises  the  number  to  three.  The 
grosser  name  for  Orchis  mascula  is  dog-  I 
stones;  of  the  Orchis  mor\o,foolstones;  and 
so  on  through  the  greater  part  of  the  genus; 
stone  translating  the  Greek  ooxu-.    But  the 
true  long  purple  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
Arum  maculatum  (lords-and-ladies,  cuckoo 
jiowcr,    cuckoo-pintel,   cuckoo-pint,   &c),  | 
than  any  orchis  at  all. 
Purplish,  adj.    Somewhat  purple. 

I  could  change  the  colour,  and  make  it  purplish. 
— Boyle. 

Purport,  s.    [X.Fr.]    Design ;  tendency  of 
a  writing  or  discourse. 

That  Plato  intended  nothing  less,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dialogue. — 
Norris. 

Yet,  hadst  thou  thro'  enduring  pain. 
Linked  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

Tennyson,  The  Two  Voices. 
Purport,  v.n.    Intend;  tend  to  show. 

There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting,  that  if  any  such  rebel  should 
be  required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the  | 
prince  confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid 
the  country.  —  Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  VII. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Rank'd  in  right  learned  phrase.  Rowe. 
Purpose,  v.  a.    [N.Fr.  pourpenser  =  bethink 
one's  self.  '  A  word,'  remarks  Wedgwood, 
'afterwards  supplanted  by  proposer  =  pro- 
pose, propound,  design.'   He  continues — 
'  For  all  his  purpose  as  I  gesse, 
Was  for  to  maken  great  dispence.' 

(Chaucer,  Bomaunt  of  the  Bose.) 

In  the  original  the  word  is  pourpens.~]  In- 
tend ;  design  ;  resolve. 

What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God  that  Solomon  his  sou  should  perform. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  nobility.  Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

Oaths  were  not  purposed,  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2, 197. 

Purpose,  v.  n. 

1.  Have  an  intention  ;  have  a  design. 

I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress. 
— Psalms,  xvii.  3. 

This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the 
whole  earth. — Isaiah,  xiv.  26. 

Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  I 
— Acts,  xix.  21. 

The  Christian  captains,  purposing  to  retire  home, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  army  four  ranks  of  wag- 
gons.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise  and  deceive, 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  4S0. 
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•2.  Discourse.  Obsolete. 

She  in  merry  sort 
Them  gan  to  bord,  and  purpose  diversly. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen 

Purpose,  s. 

I.  Intention  :  design. 

He  quit  the  house  of  purpose,  that  their  punish* 

ment 

Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  2. 
Change  this  purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

He  witli  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passages  of 
purpose,  that  when  the  army  should  set  forward,  he 
might  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  purpose,  set  upon 
them. — Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

And  I  persuade  me  God  had  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1497. 

That  kind  of  certainty  which  doth  not  admit  of 
any  doubt  may  serve  us  as  well  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  that  which  is  infallible. — Bishop  WiU 
kins. 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  pur- 
pose.— Bishop  Burnet. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things 
as  they  find  for  their  purpose. — Dryden,  Transla- 
tion of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

I  do  this  on  purpose  to  give  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge. — 
Watts. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning. — Swift. 

With  immeasurable  confused  outlooks  and  pur- 
poses, with  no  clear  purpose  but  this  of  still  trying 
to  do  his  Majesty  a  service,  Bouille  waits;  strug- 
gling what  he  can  to  keep  his  district  loyal,  his 
troops  faithful,  his  garrisons  furnished. — Carlyle, 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 

•2.  Effect ;  consequence  ;  end  desired. 

To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  being 
set  down,  men  might  afterwards  have  defended 
their  former  opinions. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.—  Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
purp  'Se,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as 
without  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of 
our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us. — Locke. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose  should 
keep  his  passion  cool  and  his  expectation  low. — 
Collier,  Essays,  On  Desire. 

What  the  Romans  have  done  is  not  worth  notico 
having  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  this  art, 
and  what  they  have  of  it  to  purpose  being  borrowed 
from  Aristotle. — Baker. 

3.  Instance ;  example. 

'Tis  common  for  double  dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  matter 
of  power. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4.  Conversation.  Obsolete. 

She  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

5.  ?  Enigma  ;  puzzle. 

Oft  purposes,  oft  riddles  he  devised. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter, 
.  .  .  are  cards,  catches,  purposes,  questions,  &c. — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Purposed,  part.  adj.  Intended. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  416. 
Purposeless,  adj.    Having  no  effect. 

Prayer  is  ever  joined  with  fasting,  in  all  our  hu- 
miliations ;  without  which,  the  emptiness  of  our 
maws  were  but  a  vain  and  purposeless  ceremony. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  179. 
Purposely,  adv.     With  design ;  by  inten- 
tion. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purposely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  wherefore 
it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  mean  ? — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  to  speak  any  thing 
concerning  the  treatment  due  to  such  persons.— 
Addison. 

In  composing  this  discourse.  I  purposely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.— Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learu'd  by  being  singular; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  424. 
Purprise.  s.  [N.Fr.  pourpris.~\    Close  or  in- 
cisure ;  compass  of  a  manor.  Obsolete. 
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The  place  of  justice  is  hallowed:  and  therefore 
not  only  the  bench,  but  the  foot-pace  and  precincts, 
and  purprise,  ought  to  be  preserved  without  cor- 
ruption.— Bacon,  Essays. 
Purpura,  s.     In  Medicine.  Hemorrhagic 
malady  so  called.    See  Scurvy. 

The  malady  which  is  best  known, by  the  appella- 
tion of  purpura,  or  the  purples,  and  which  usually, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  very  incorrectly,  is 
ranked  among  cutaneous  disorders  ...  is  strictly  a 
haemorrhage. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  leet.  xc. 
Purpureal.  adj.  [Lat.  jnirpureus-']  Purple. 
Rhetorical. 

'  Bursting  from  the  Fairy's  form, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  scene, 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Swayed  to  her  outline  gracefully. 

Slielley,  Queen  Mab. 
Purr.  s.    Gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat. 

Here  is  zpur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fish-pond  of  her  displeasure. — Shakesjiear,  All's  well 
that  ends  well,  v.  2. 

Purr.  v.  n.    Murmur  as  a  cat  or  leopard  in 

pleasure. 
Purr.  v.  a.    Signify  by  purring. 
Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 
Her  ears  of  jet.  and  emerald  eyes. 
She  saw;  and  purr'd  applause. 

Gray,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 
Orestes  burst  out  laughing,  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  sleek  Chaldee  smiled  and  purred  in  return. 
The  secretary  purred  delighted   approval.  —  C. 
Kingsley,  Hypatia,  ch.  xxiii. 

Purre.  5.  [?]  Native  bird  akin  to  the 
snipes  and  sandpipers  so  called ;  Tringa 
variabilis  ;  dunlin. 

The  Sandpiper,  called  the  Dunlin,  was  long  con- 
sidered to  be  distinct  from  that  called  Purre, 
though  in  reality  these  names  referred  only  to  the 
summer  and  winter  appearance  of  the  same  bird. — 
Yarrell,  History  of  British  Birds. 

Piirriugr.  part.  adj.  Making  the  noise  of  a 
cat  that  purrs. 

An  envious  cat  from  place  to  place, 
Unseen,  attends  his  silent  pace  : 
She  saw  that,  if  bis  trade  went  on, 
The  purring  race  must  be  undone; 
So  secretly  removes  his  baits, 
And  every  stratagem  defeats. 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Ratcatcher  and  Cats. 

Purse,  s.  [Fr.  bourse.']  Small  bag  in  which 
money  is  contained. 

She  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana, 
all  gold  and  bounty. — Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  3. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses  ? — Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 

He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly  ap- 
parelled, with  their  purses  full  of  money,  into  the 
city.— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to  his 
great  surprise,  present  him  with  another  purse  of 
the  same  value. — Addison. 

Purse,  v.  a. 

1.  Put  into  a  purse. 

With  that  he  pursed  the  gold. 

Tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  :  1599. 
I  am  spell-caught  by  Philidel, 
And  pursed  within  a  net. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur,  iii.  2. 
I  pursed  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell'd. 

Milton,  Comus,  642. 
It  is  the  same  injustice  anJ  fraud  that  it  would  be 
in  any  steward  to  purse  up  that  money  for  his 
private  benefit,  which  was  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family.—  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
Sunday  xiii. 

2.  Rob  ;  take  purses. 

I'll  purse ;  if  that  raise  me  not,  I'll  bet  at  bowling 
alleys. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Scornful  Lady,  i. 
1.   (Xares  by  H.  and  W.J 

3.  Contract  as  a  purse. 

Thou  cried'st, 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.      SJiakespear,  Othello,  iii.  I. 
Pursenet.  s.     Net  of  which  the  mouth  is 
drawn  together  by  a  string. 

Conies  are  taken  by  pursenets  in  their  burrows.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Pursepride.  s.  Insolence  of  a  purseproud 
person. 

Pursepride  is  quarrelous,  domineering  over  the 
humble  neiehbourhood,  and  raising  quarrels  out  of 
trifles. — Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts. 

Feudal  Fleur-de-lys  had  become  an  insupportably 
bad  marching-banner,  and  needed  to  be  torn  and 
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trampled:  but  Money-bag  of  Mammon  ...  is  a  still 
worse,  while  it  lasts.  Properly,  indeed,  it  is  the 
worst  and  basest  of  all  banners  and  symbols  of  do- 
minion among  men ;  and  indeed  is  possible  only  in 
a  time  of  ireiieral  Atheism,  and  Unbelief  in  anything 
save  in  brute  Force  and  Sensualism  :  pride  of  birth, 
pride  of  otfiee.  any  known  kind  of  pride  being  a 
degree  better  than  purse-pride.  —  Carlyle,  27te 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.  b.  iii.  ch.  i. 
Purseproud.  adj.    Insolent  from  money. 

The  second  are  purse-proud:  as  St.  Austin  wittily 
[saith,]  Pride  is  in  the  purse  as  the  worm  in  the 
apple.— Bishop  Hall,  Fall  of  Pride. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying ; 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing  ;" 
Purseproud,  elbowing  Insolence! 

Grainger,  Ode  on  Solitude. 
Purser,  s.    Paymaster  of  a  ship. 

This  year  (1767,)  was  published  a  ridicule  of  John- 
son's style,  under  the  title  of  Lexiphanes.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick;  but  its  author 
was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy. — 
Bosicell,  Life  of  Johnson. 

In  those  days,  the  service  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  The  commanders  of  vessels  were 
also  the  pursers,  and  could  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  defrauding  the  crew. — Marryat,  Snarley- 
yow,  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Purslane,  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Por- 

tulaca. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  the  milk,  are 
lettiee,  purslain,  and  endive. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Purslane  and  coriander— sow  in  a  hotlied.  and 
some  in  a  warm  border,  both  of  which  to  remain 
where  sowed.  —  Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal, 
March. 

Pursuance,  s.  Pursuit:  whence  movement 
in  the  same  direction,  w  ith  something  else ; 
accordance. 

He  being  in  pursuance  of  the  imperial  army,  the 
next  morning  in  a  sudden  fog  that  fell,  the  cavalry 
on  both  sides  being  engaged,  he  was  killed  in  the 
midst  of  the  troops. — Huwell,  Letters,  b.  i.  letter  vi. 
(Ord  MS.) 

Pursuant,  adj.  or  adv.   In  accordance  with. 
My  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
carried  me  in  a  box  the  next  market-day  to  the 
neighbouring  town.  —  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

They  gave  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  his 
engagement  with  the  king  of  Prussia  pursuant  to  a 
new  convention  between  him  and  that  monarch. — 
Smollett,  History  of  England,  b.  iii.  ch.  xii.  (Ord 
MS.) 

Pursue,  v.  a.  [Fr.  poursuivre ;  pres.  part. 
poursuivant:  pass.  part,  poursuit;  hat.  per - 
sequor,  from  sequor  =  I  follow.] 

1.  Persecute.  Obsolete. 

Peter  offended  in  denyenge  Cryste  ;  Poule,  in 
pursewynge  his  chirche.  —  Bishop  Fisher,  On 
Psalm  XXXV. 

The  Jews  pursued  Cryste  to  deth. — Liber  Festi- 
valis,  fol.  25.  b. 

2.  Chase. 

When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants  born  in  his 
own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pur- 
sued.— Genesis,  xiv.  14. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love 
pursues ; 

Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 
To  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  707. 

3.  Prosecute;  continue. 

As  righteousness  tendeth  to  life ;  so  he  that  pur- 
sueth  evil, pursueth  it  to  his  own  death. — Proverbs, 
xii.  19. 

Insatiate  to  pursue 
Tain  war  with  heaven.   Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  8. 

I  will  pursue 
This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  true.  Dryden. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end. — Locke. 

4.  Imitate ;  follow  as  an  example. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  pursue, 
And  stand  a  blameless  pattern  to  the  new.  Dryden. 
o.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue  .  . . 
A  splendid  vassalage.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  249. 

We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain. 

Prior,  Solomon,  iii.  627. 
What  nature  has  deny'd,  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walkine  upon  two. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  173. 

Pursue,  v.  n.    Go  on ;  proceed. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chymists 
should  not  consider. — Boyle. 

Pursuer,  s.    One  who  pursues. 


a.  In  hostility. 

Fled  with  the  rest, 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruised 
That  the  pursuers  took  him. 

Sltakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven's  eates discern 
TIip  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping.  Mdton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  326. 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn, 
To  his  friends'  pity  and  pursuers'  scorn. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

b.  As  one  who  endeavours  to  attain  an  ob- 
ject. 

Is  not  all  this  to  dictate  magisterially?  A  thing 
very  unpleasing  to  the  ingenuous  and  free  pursuers 
of  rational  knowledge. —  Worthinglon,  Letters  to 
Hart  lib,  ep.  xv  :  1661. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up  and  joined  us  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.— Goldsmith, 
Essays,  x. 

Pursuit,  s.    [Fr. poursuite.~] 

1.  Act  of  following  with  hostile  intention. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fieht !  the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  537. 

2.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtained. 

Dryden. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engaee  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation. 
— Addison. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions, 
and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  it  feels  in 
its  longings  after  them. — Locke. 

j  3.  Prosecution;  continuance  of  endeavour. 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure 
them,  that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason,  the 
execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and  that 
they  would  give  over  further  pursuit  of  it. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 
Pursuivant,  s.  [Fr.]  State  messenger; 
attendant  on  the  heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  piirsuivant.  Spenser. 

These  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death . . . 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  3Iortimer. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  5. 
Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment,  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Id.,  RicJiard  III.  v.  3. 

For  helmets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters,  1 
leave  the  reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  Gerard  Leigh, 
John  Feme,  and  John  Guillim  Portisuiouth, pur- 
suivants of  arms,  who  have  diligently  laboured  in 
armory. — Camden,  Remains. 

The  pursuivants  came  next,  in  number  more, 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore. 

Dryden,  Hie  Flower  and  the  Leaf.  250. 

'  Pursuivant,  we  grant  the  conference.'— Sir  W. 
Scott,  The  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvi. 

He  had  no  time  for  remarks,  being  placed  in  a 
boat  with  the  pursuivant  and  two  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  and  rowed  up  the  river  as  fast  as  the  arms  of 
six  stout  watermen  could  pull  against  the  tide.— Id., 
Fortunes  of  Xigel,  ch.  xxvii. 

Pursuivant,  v.  a.  Follow,  overtake,  by  a 
pursuivant,  real  or  figurative.  Hare. 

This  Dr.  Baker  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion pnrsevanted  and  imprisoned,  and  at  length, 
deprived  of  his  spiritualities. —  Wood,  Fasti  Oxoni- 
enses,  226.   (Ord  MS.) 

Pursy,  adj.  [Fr.  poussif;  Lat.  pulsivus  = 
puffin?:,  panting,  broken-winded.]  Short- 
breathed  and  fat. 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Xow  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease, 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear  and  horrid  fright. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 
An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  pursy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1 , 1044. 
Purtenance.  s.  [Fr.  appartenance.~]  That 
which  pertains,  or  belongs,  to  anything; 
its  chief  special  application  is,  by  butchers, 
to  certain  of  the  internal  viscera  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  which  are  sold  along  with 
the  head  ;  the  analogues  of  the  giblets  in 
poultry ;  more  especially  still,  it  serves  as 
a  name  for  the  pluck,  lights,  i  r  lun»s. 

Roast  the  lamb  with  fire,  his  head  with  his  3egs, 
and  with  the  purtenance  thereof.— Exodus  xii.  a 
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The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gall'd  him  in  the  purtenance. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  3,  317. 

Purulency.  .v.    Generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Consumptions  are  induced  by  purulency  in  any  of 
the  viscera. — Arbut/inot,  On  tltc  Nature  and  Choice 
of  Aliments. 

Purulent,  adj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  purulentus,  from 
pus,  puris.~]  Consisting  of  pus  or  the  run- 
ning of  wounds. 

A  carcase  of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
man,  and  purulent  matter  of  wounds  to  sound  flesh. 
Macon. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  always  to  discern,  whether 
the  suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be 
really  purulent,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an  ulcer. 
— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white, 
Which  happen'd  on  the  skin  to  light, 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound, 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter,  stagnating  in 
some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the  liver 
than  any  other  part. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 
Purvey,  v.  a.    [Fr.  pourvoir.~] 

1.  Provide  with  conveniences. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day.  Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purveyed, 
The  rest  he  found.  JJryden. 

2.  Procure. 

What  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  purveyed, 
For  him,  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not.  Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

'I  will  not  fight  with  thee  at  present,' said  the 
Templar,  in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  '  Get  thy 
wounds  healed,  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and  it 
may  be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out 
of  thee  this  boyish  spirit  of  bravade.'— Sir  W.  Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xliv. 
Purvey,  v.n.    Buy  in  provisions  ;  provide. 

1  the  praise 

Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1020. 
It  is  the  active  arm, and  the  busy  hand  that  must 
both  purvey  for  the  mouth,  and  withal  give  it  a  right 
to  every  morsel  that  is  put  into  it— South,  Sermons, 
vii.  46. 
Purveyance,  s. 

1.  Provision  ;  procurement  of  victuals  or 
provender. 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  pmrveyance  meet 
Of  all,  that  royal  prince's  court  became.  Spenser. 

2.  Exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king's  fol- 
lowers. 

Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others ;  as 
for  their  lying  near  to  the  borders,  or  because  of 
great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made  upon 
them.— Bacon. 

The  profitable  prerogative  of  purveyance,  or  pre- 
emption, was  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  crown  of  buying 
up  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king's  purveyors,  for  the  use  of  his 
royal  household,  at  an  appraised  valuation  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others,  and  even  without  consent  of 
the  owner ;  and  also,  of  forcibly  impressing  the  car- 
riages and  horses  of  the  subject,  to  do  the  king's 
business  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of 
timber,  baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient 
to  the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  settled  price. 
—Jacob,  haw  Dictionary. 
Purveyor,  s.    One  who  purveys. 

1 .  By  victuals. 

The  purveyors  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned, as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf. — Sir 
Jl\  Raleigh. 

And  winged  purveyors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  maslin  bread. 

Hart  e. 

2.  Procurer  ;  pimp. 

These  women  are  such  cunning  purveyors .' 
Mark  where  their  appetites  have  once  been  pleased, 
The  same  resemblance  in  a  younger  lover, 
Lies  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  same  pleasures. 

Dry  den  and  Lee,  QSdijms,  i.  1. 

The  stranger,  ravished  at  his  good  fortune,  is  in- 
troduced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  this  purveyor 
has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies. 
— Addison. 

3.  Officer  who  exacted  provision  for  the 
king's  followers. 

The  name  of  purveyor  was  so  odious  in  times  past, 
that  by  stat.  36.  Edw  III.  the  heinous  name  of  pur- 
veyor was  changed  into  buyer.— Jacob,  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Purview,  s.  [Fr.  pourveu.']  Proviso ;  pro- 
viding clause. 

These  are  profanations  within  the  purvietv  of 
several  statutes;  and  those  you  are  to  present— 
Macon,  Charge  at  the  Session  of  the  Verge. 
Though  the  petition  expresses  only  treason  and 
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felony,  yet  the  act  is  general  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament ;  and  many  times  the  purview  of  an  act 
is  larger  than  the  preamble  or  the  petition. — Sir  M. 
Male,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 

Pus.  s.  [see  Purulent.]  Matter  of  a  well - 
digested  sore  or  abscess ;  corruption  (in 
popular  medical  phraseology). 

Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  produce 
an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  pus. — Arbuthnot. 

Under  certain  circumstances  .  .  .  the  yellow, 
cream-like  fluid  called  pus  is  formed.  ...  It  has  this 
analogy  with  the  blood,  that  it  consists  of  corpuscles 
diffused  through  a  clear  liquid,  which  both  in  its 
sensible  and  its  chemical  qualities  appears  to  be 
identical  with  serum. .  . .  The  formation  of  pus— 
suppuration— is  a  fourth  event  of  inflammation. 
Bus  is  an  opaque,  smooth,  yellowish  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  having  little  or  no  smell. 
I  speak  now  of  well-formed,  or  what  is  called  good 
healthy  2'US;  what  the  old  writers  spoke  of  as  'pus 
laudabile.'  This  has  been  thought  an  absurd  epithet; 
but  it  serves  as  well  as  any  other  to  express  what 
was  meant ;  viz.  that  kind  of  pus  which  accompanies 
benign  forms  of  inllammation,  and  indicates  that  all 
is  going  on  regularly,  and  promises  a  fortunate  end- 
ing; pics,  in  short,  the  appearance  of  which  was  to 
be  commended.  It  is  certainly  not  more  absurd 
than  the  term  healthy  pus. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lectt.  ix.  and  x. 
Push.  v.  a.  [Fr.  pousscr ;  from  Lat.  pulso  = 
I  knock,  beat,  drive.] 

1.  Strike  with  a  thrust. 

If  the  ox  shall  push  a  man-servant  or  a  maid- 
servant, [the  owner]  shall  give  unto  their  master 
thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned. — 
Exodus,  xxi.  32. 

2.  Force  or  drive  by  impulse. 

Upon  my  right  hand  rise  the  youth;  they  push 
away  my  feet. — Job,  xxx.  12. 

3.  Force  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by  con- 
tinued violence. 

Through  thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies.— 
Psalms,  xliv.  5. 

Shew  your  mended  faiths, 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  7. 
Waters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  196. 
This  terrible  scene  .  .  .  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pushed  out  of  the 
room . — Arbuthnot. 

4.  Press  forward. 

He  forewarns  his  care 
With  rules  to  push  his  fortune  or  to  bear.  Dryden. 

With  such  impudence  did  he  push  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of 
people  begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  it  the 
clamours  of  faction. — Addison. 

Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius,  which 
inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular 
studies,  the  work  then  being  pushed  on  by  many 
hands,  must  go  forward. — Dryden. 

Roscius  deceased,  each  high  aspiring  play'r 
Pushed  all  his  interest  for  the  vacant  chair. 

Churchill,  The  Rosciad. 

The  argument  may  even  be  pushed  farther:  it 
may  be  held  that  if  laws  be  passed  totally  incompa- 
tibie  in  principle  with  the  distinct  spiritual  existence 
of  the  Church,  still  she  must  submit  to  them  until 
it  has  become  evident  that  they  impair  in  practice 
her  essential  powers. — Gladstone,  The  State  in  its 
Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  vi.  §  34. 

5.  Urge ;  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

6.  Enforce;  drive  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 
last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.— Swift. 

7.  Importune ;  teaze. 
Push.  v.  n. 

1.  Make  a  thrust. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  508. 
A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head,  as  though  lie 
would  push  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 
— Ray. 

Lainbs,  though  they  never  saw  the  actions  of  their 
species,  push  with  their  foreheads,  before  the  bud- 
ding of  a  horn. — Addison. 
•2.  Make  an  effort. 

War  seem'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years  ;  at  length 
Both  sides  resolv'd  to  push,  we  tried  our  strength. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Contention 
of  Ajax  and  Ulysses. 
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3.  Make  an  attack. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  shall  the  king  of  the  south 
push  at  him,  and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come 
against  him  like  a  whirlwind. — Daniel,  xi.  40. 

4.  Force  one's  way  in  business  or  society. 

(For  example  see  under  Pushing,  part,  adj.) 
Push.  s. 

1.  Thrust;  act  of  striking  with  a  pointed 

instrument. 

Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

Spenser. 

They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and  push 
of  pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  the  Turks 
began  to  retire.—: Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Impulse  ;  force  impressed. 

So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push. 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear. 

Spenser. 

Jove  was  not  more  pleased 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Addison,  Guardian. 

I  dropped  my  newspaper. ...  It  was  exactly  under 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  Frenchmen ;  I  asked  him  with 
the  greatest  civility,  to  move :  he  made  no  reply.  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  refrain  from  giving  him 
a  slight,  very  slight  push;  the  next  moment  he 
moved  in  good  earnest ;  the  whole  party  sprang  up  as 
he  set  the  example. — Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xiii. 
■3.  Assault;  attack. 

He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  with  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iii.  2. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold  talkers 
will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and  feeble 
pushes  against  truth  are  repelled  with  pushing  and 
confidence. —  Watts. 

4.  Forcible  onset ;  strong  effort. 

A  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow : 
Ride,  ride,  Messala.  Shakespear,  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  2. 

We  have  beaten  the  French  from  all  their  advanced 
posts,  and  driven  them  into  their  last  entrench- 
ments: one  vigorous  push,  one  general  assault  will 
force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quarter. — Addison. 

5.  Exigence ;  trial ;  extremity. 

There's  time  enough  for  that ; 
Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

'Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  Wvepush,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. — 
Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

The  question  we  would  put,  is  not  whether  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory,  as 
those  under  the  law  ?  but  whether  it  be  as  truly  a 
sacrifice  ?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice,  and 
is  not  only  commemorative  or  representative,  as  we 
are  told  at  a  push. — Mishop  Atterbury. 

Push.  s.   [  ?  ]   In  Medicine.  Pimple  ;  small 
boil ;  boil. 

It  was  a  proverb  amongst  the  Grecians,  that  he 
that  was  praised  to  his  hurt  should  have  a  push  rise 
upon  his  nose ;  as  we  say  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie. — Macon,  Essays,  Of 
Praise. 

There  is  a  very  common,  and  a  very  teasing  pus- 
tular disease  of  the  skin,  usually  called  a  boil,  in 
some  parts  of  England  a  push,  and  by  the  learned 
Furunculus. — Sir  T.  Watson,  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xc. 

Push-a-pike.  s.    ?  Pushpin. 

Since  only  those  at  kick  and  cuff 
Are  beat  that  cry  '  We 've  had  enough ; ' 
But  when  at  push-a-pike  we  play 
With  beauty,  who  shall  win  the  day  ? 

Hudibras  Redivivus :  1709.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Pushing:,  part.  adj.    Forcing  one's  way. 

[A  woman]  cannot  push  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
church,  or  in  business.  . .  .  Pushing  is  a  feature  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  the  English  . .  .  salon. . . . 
There  are  three  periods  in  the  career  of  a  pushing 
woman. — Saturday  Review,  May  2,  1868 :  art.  Push- 
ing Women. 

Pushing-,  verbal  abs.     Act  of  forcing  one's 
way,  in  society  or  business. 

(For  example  see  under  preceding  entry.) 
Pushpin,    s-      Game   so   called ;   putpin ; 
Spilliken  s. 

Men,  that  have  wandering  thoughts  at  the  voice 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  de- 
serve as  well  to  be  whipt  as  boys  for  playing  at 
pushpin,  when  they  should  be  learning.— Sir  R. 
L'Estrange. 

Used  adjectivally. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  ev'ry  effort  ends  in  pushpin  play. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  547. 
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Pusillanimity,  s.  [Fr.  pusillanimite  ;  Lat. 
pusillus  =  little  +  animus  =  mind.]  Mean- 
ness of  spirit. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  slierris  is  t  he  warm- 
ing of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left 
the  liver  white  and  pale,  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice.— Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
iv.  3.  1  • 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  sheweth 
that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law  of 
pusillanimity  and  fear. — Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashness,  an  act  of  pusillani- 
mity and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Pusillanimous,  adj.  Meanspirited. 

An  argument  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes  .  .  . 
that  neither  by  overmeasuring  their  forces  they  lose 
themselves  in  vain  enterprises ;  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  by  undervaluing  them,  descend  to  fearful  and 
pusillanimous  counsels. — liacon,  Essays,  Of  the  true 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

He  became  pusillanimous,  and  was  easily  ruffled 
with  every  little  passion  within  ;  supine,  and  as 
openly  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. — 
Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth. 

What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak 
pusillanimous  temper  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his  ' 
whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments? — 
Spectator. 

Pusillanimously.  adv.  In  a  pusillanimous 
manner  ;  with  pusillanimity. 

The  rebels,  pusillanimously  opposing  that  new 
torrent  of  destruction,  gaze  a  while. — Sir  T.  Her- 
bert, Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into  Africa 
and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  SO. 

Puss.  s. 

1.  Term  by  which  a  cat  is  called  ;  vocative 
term  for  that  animal  (though  by  no  means 
the  vocative  case  of  cat). 

A  young  fellow,  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  puss  into  a  woman. — 
Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Let  puss  practise  what  nature  teaches. —  Watts. 

2.  Hare. 

Poor  honest  puss, 
I*  grwtes  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus ; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near, 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear. 

Gay,  Fables,  The  Hare  and  many  Friends. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  I  was  summoned  by 
the  bell  to  my  lady's  chamber,  where  I  found  her 
sitting  squat  on  her  hams  on  the  floor,  in  the  man- 
ner of  puss  when  she  listens  to  the  outcries  of  her 
pursuers. — Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxxix. 

'  Hark  ye,  fellow,"  he  continued,  addressing  Way- 
land, '  thou  shalt  not  give  puss  a  hint  to  steal  away 
— we  must  catch  her  in  her  form.' — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Kenilworth,  ch.  xxix. 

Puss-in-a-comer.    Game  so  called. 

I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  apodidrascinda, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  our  puss  in  a  corner. — 
Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Pustular,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
constituted  bv,  proceeding  from,  a  pus- 
tule. 

Cancer-cells  having  begun  to  be  deposited  at  a 
particular  place,  continue  to  be  deposited  at  that 
place.  Tubercular  matter,  making  its  appearance 
at  particular  points,  collects  more  and  more  round 
those  points.  And  similarly  in  numerous  pustular 
diseases. — Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

(For  another  example  see  P u  s  h,  s.  in  Medicine.) 

Pustulate,  v.  a.  Form  into  pustules  or  blis- 
ters. 

Besides  the  blains  pustulated  to  afflict  his  [Job's] 
body,  the  devil  not  only  instigated  his  wife  to  grieve 
his  mind  but  disturbed  his  imagination  hkewiss  to 
terrify  his  conscience.— Stackhouse,  History  of  the 
Bible. 

Pustule,  s.  [Lat.  pustulaJ]  Cutaneous  erup- 
tion (like  pimples,  boils,  and  the  eruption 
of  small-pox)  containing  pus. 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hemorrhages,  pustules  red,  black, 
and  gangrenous. — Arbuthnot. 

Put.  s.    [  ?  ]    Action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  forced  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

Put.  .9.    [  ?  ]    Rustic  ;  clown. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign. 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramston. 

Put.  5.    [  ?  ]    Game  at  cards. 
Amusive  put 
On  smooth  joint  stool,  in  emblematic  play, 
The  vain  vicissitudes  of  fortune  shews. 

T.  Warton,  On  Oxford  Ale. 
About  the  same  hour  of  niglt  ...a  packet  was 
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brought  up  to  Lord  Albermarle,  who  was  playing  a 
game  of  put  with  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland; 
at  that  time  put  was  a  most  fashionable  game ;  but 
games  are  like  garments,  as  they  become  old  they 
are  cast  off,  and  handed  down  to  the  servants. — 
Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiii. 

t.  v.  a.    [  ?  ] 

Lay  or  reposit  in  any  place. 

God  planted  a  garden,  .  . .  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  he  had  formed.—  Genesis,  ii.  8. 

Thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his 
mouth. — Exodus,  iv.  15. 

If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  orvineyard  to  be  eaten, 
and  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall  feed  in  another 
man's  field  ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field,  and  of  the 
best  of  his  own  vineyard  shall  he  make  restitution. 
— Ibid.,  xxii.  5. 
In  these  he^w^  two  weights. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  1002. 
Feed  land  witli  beasts  and  horses,  and  after  both 
put  in  sheep. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Place  in  any  situation. 

When  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  taketh  the  fa- 
ther  and  the  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that 
were  with  him,  and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel 
was  lying. — Mark,  v.  40. 

Four  speedy  cherubims 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  510. 

3.  Piace  in  any  state  or  condition. 
And  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place  and  put 

them  for  his  pillows. — Genesis,  xxviii.  1 1. 

He  put  them  all  together  into  ward  three  days.— 
Tbid.,  xli.  17. 

She  shall  be  his  wife  ...  he  may  not  put  her  away 
all  his  days. — Deuteronomy,  xxii.  29. 

Put  me  in  a  surety  with  thee. — Job,  xvii.  3. 
He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.— Ibid.,  xix. 
13. 

As  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  he7>!f^  in  trust  with 
the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men, 
but  God. — 1  Thessalonians,  ii.  4. 

They  shall  ride  upon  horses,  every  one  put  in 
array  like  a  man  to  the  battle  against  thee. — Jere- 
miah, 1.  42. 

Before  we  will  lay  by  our  just  borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 
bear, 

Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
This  question  ask'd  puts  me  in  doubt. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  888. 
So  nature  prompts ;  so  soon  we  go  astray, 
When  old  experience  puts  us  in  the  way.  Dryden. 

Meiimay/)!i<  government  into  what  hands  they 
please. — Locke. 

He  that  has  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received  with- 
out examination,  ought  to  put  himself  wholly  into 
this  state  of  ignorance,  and  throwing  w  holly  by  all 
his  former  notions,  examine  them  with  a  perfect  in- 
difference.— Id. 

Declaring  by  word  or  action  a  sedate,  settled  de- 
sign upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state  of 
war  with  him. — Id. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them. — Mortimer,  Husbaiuiry. 

If  without  any  provocation  gentlemen  will  fall 
upon  one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  repu- 
tation are  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of  beinjr 
put  into  the  number  of  his  enemies. — Pope. 

4.  Repose. 
How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the  faee'of  one  cap- 
tain of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants,  and  put 
thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  chariots  and  for  horsemen  : 
— 2  Kings,  xviii.  24. 

[God]  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put 
their  trust  in  him. — 1  Chronicles,  v.  20. 

5.  Trust ;  give  up  :  (as,  'He put  himself  into 
the  pursuer's  hands'). 

G.  Push  into  action. 

Thank  him  w  ho  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  386. 
When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well 
chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there 
may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will.— 
Swift. 

7.  Apply. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou 
puttest  thine  hands  unto. — Deuteronomy,  xii.  18. 

He  will  take  your  menservants,  and  jour  maid- 
servants, and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  asses, 
and  put  them  to  his  work. — 1  Samuel,  viii.  16. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  lit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.— Luke, 
ix.  62. 

Chymical  operations  are  excellent  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  are  by  him  ap- 
plicable to  many  nobler  uses  than  they  are  wont  to 
be  ptit  to  in  laboratories. — Boyle. 

The  avarice  of  their  relations  put  them  to  paint- 
ing, as  more  gainful  than  any  other  art. — Dryden, 
Translation  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind,  is 
from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to. — 
Locke. 
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A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  robust  employment. — Locke, 

I  expect  an  offspring,  docile  and  tractable  in  what- 
ever we  put  them  to. — Tatler. 

8.  Use  any  action  by  w  hich  the  place  or  state 
of  anything  is  changed. 

If  the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master  of  the 
house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges,  to  see  whe- 
ther he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's 
goods. — Exodus,  xxii.  8. 

I  do  but  keep  the  peace;  put  up  thy  sword. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

Put  up  your  sword ;  if  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  oh  me. 

Id.,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  is 
by  the  stomach  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the 
guts. — Bacon. 

It  puts  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makes  a 
man's  discourses  tedious. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and 
Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick,  that 
the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom,  when  you  thought  it 
a  yard  off.— Sir  A'.  Digby. 

Instead  of  making  apologies,  I  will  send  it  with 
my  hearty  prayers,  that  those  few  directions  I  have 
here  put  together  may  be  truly  useful  to  you. — 
Archbishop  Wake. 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  cannot 
put  himself  under  the  absolute  arbitrary  power  of 
another  to  take  it. — Locke. 

He  will  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims  upon  the 
first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together  those 
ideas,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree. — 
Id. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the  clock 
back. — Swift,  Advice  to  Servants,  Directions  to  the 
Cook. 

9.  Cause ;  produce. 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understanding; 
and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  dif- 
ference between  some  men,  that  industry  would 
never  be  able  to  master.— Locke. 

10.  Comprise;  consign  to  writing. 

The  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing.— 2  Chroni- 
cles, xxxvi.  22. 

11.  Add  :  (with  to). 

Whatsoever  God  doetli  it  shall  be  for  ever ;  no- 
thing can  be  put  to  it,  nor  anything  taken  from  it. 
— Ecclesiastes,  iii.  14. 

12.  Place  in  a  reckoning. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  things,  we  shall  find, 
that  most  of  them  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour. — Locke. 

That  such  a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  have  is 
better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high  value  we 
put  upon  it  ourselves. — Id. 

13.  Reduce  to  any  state. 

And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an 
hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. — 
Leviticus,  xxvi.  8. 

So  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well-doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. — 1  Peter, 
ii.  15. 

Marcellus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence. — Shakespear, 
Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

This  dishonours  you  no  more, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

The  Turks  were  in  every  place  put  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain.—  Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  our 
senses;  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  but  puts  our 
reason  to  a  stand.—  Collier. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits  they 
have  been  put  to  to  find  out  water  for  Noah's  flood, 
say,  Noah's  flood  was  not  universal,  but  a  national 
inundation. — Burnet. 

We  see  the  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put  to, 
when  that  which  was  founded  upon  and  supported 
by  idolatry  is  become  the  sanctuary  of  atheism. — 
lienlley. 

14.  Oblige  ;  urge. 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
may,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet 
and  tendering. — Bacon. 

The  discourse  1  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.— Boyle. 

When  the  wisest  council  of  men  have  with  the 
greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  emer- 
gencies happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and 
therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and  supple- 
ments of  such  their  laws;  but  Almighty  God,  by 
one  simple  foresight,  foresaw  all  events,  and  could 
therefore  fit  law-s  proportionate  to  the  things  he 
made— Sir  M.  Hale. 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  hardly  1  e 
made  plainer. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

Where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  every  small 
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probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to 
prevent  it. — South,  Sermons. 

They  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind. — Locke. 

15.  Propose ;  state. 

A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver  ...  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be 
put  to  him. — 2  Chronicles,  ii.  2-1. 

Put  it  thus— unfold  to  Stains  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late  : 
He'll  stare.  Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  41. 

The  question  originally  put  and  disputed  in  pub- 
llck  schools  was,  whether,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate.— Swift. 

I  only  put  the  question,  whether,  in  reason,  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should 
have  received  timely  notice. — Id. 

I  put  the  case  at  the  worst,  by  supposing  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us 
miserable  in  this  life. — Spectator. 

16.  Form ;  regulate. 

17.  Reach  to  another. 

Wo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink, 
that  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  him 
drunken. — Habbakkuk,  ii.  15. 

18.  Bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or  temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  the  Ithodians  out  of  all  suspicion 
of  invasion,  sent  those  soLdiers  he  had  levied  in  the 
countries  nearest  unto  Rhodes  far  away,  and  so 
upon  the  sudden  to  set  upon  them.— Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

His  highness  put,  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he 
had  made  the  day  before,  which  was  so  sacred,  that 
be  hoped  he  would  not  violate  it. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  the  advantages 
you  have  in  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a  de- 
sign to  flatter  you.— Sir  IV.  Temple. 

I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  783. 

The  least  harm  that  befalls  children  puts  them 
into  complaints  and  bawling.— Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

19.  Offer;  advance. 

I  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 
play  upon  the  publick,  as  I  should  be  to  offer  brass 
money  in  a  payment. — Dryden. 

Wherever  he  puts  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis  1 
as  they  stand  distinct  from  faith. — Bishop  Atter- 
bury. 

20.  Place  as  an  ingredient. 

He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities,  which  upon 
trial  he  has  found  united.— Locke. 

Put  by. 

a.  Turn  off ;  divert. 

Watch  and  resist  the  devil ;  his  chief  designs  are 
to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good,  to  put  thee  by  from 
thy  spiritual  employment. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  an  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 
fit  of  the  gout.— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

b.  Thrust  aside. 

Basilius,  in  his  old  years,  marrying  a  young  and 
fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughters  so  famous 
in  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cousin  from 
that  expectation. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice?— Ay,  marry, 
was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice,  every  time  gentler 
than  other. — Shakespear,  Julius  Ceesar,  i.  2. 

Jonathan  had  died  for  being  so, 
Had  not  just  God  put  by  the  unnat  ural  blow. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

When  I  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  I  could, 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision,  Spare  the  stripling! 

Dryden,  Cleomenes,  iv.  1. 

Put  down. 

a.  Baffle;  repress;  crush. 

How  the  ladiesand  I  'awe put  him  down  .'—Shake- 
spear,  Love's  Labour  Lost,  iv.  1. 

I.  Degrade. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 
Stirr'd  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 

The  king  of  Egypt  put  him  [Jehoahaz]  down  at 
Jerusalem. — 2  Chronicles,  xxxvi.  3. 

c.  Bring  into  disuse. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey  which 
the  ancients  had.— Bacon. 

With  copper  collars  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blacks. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

d.  Confute. 

Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.— 
Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  ii.  4. 
Put  forth, 
a.  Propose. 

Samson  said  unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a 
riddle  unto  you.— Judges,  xiv.12. 
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b.  Extend. 

He  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  her,  and  pulled 
her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. — Genesis,  viii.  9. 

c.  Emit,  as  a  sprouting  plant. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  for 
that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves;  whereas 
living  creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period  of 
growth,  nothing  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  ex- 
crements.— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

[He]  said,  Let  the  earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  309. 

d.  Exert. 

I  uncircumscribed  myself  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness, 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  170. 
In  honouring  God  put  forth  all  thy  strength. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  with- 
out having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the 
greatest  push  we  are  able. — AdJison. 
Put  in. 

a.  Interpose. 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  tell  you,  that  I 
am  glad  you  allow  us  different  degrees  of  worth.— 
Collier. 

b.  Drive  ;  harhour. 

No  ties, 

Halsers,  or  gabels  need,  nor  anchors  cast, 

Whom  stormes  put  in  there,  are  with  stay  cmbrac't. 

Cltapman. 

Put  in  practice.    Use  ;  exercise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent, 
To  put  in  practice  your  unjust  intent.  Dryden. 
Put  off. 

a.  Divest ;  lay  aside. 

None  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  saving  that  every 
owe  put  them  off  for  washing. — Nehemiali,  iv.  23. 

Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  back ; 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putteth  off  the  old ; 
so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth  off 
the  old;  and  in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  off 
tha  old ;  and  so  birds  cast  their  beaks,  the  new  beak 
putting  off  the  old. — Bacon. 

Ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods  ;  death  to  bo  wish'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  713. 
I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  238. 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  stage 
of  this  world,  to  put  off  his  mortality,  and  to  deliver 
up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his  memory  shall  serve 
him  for  little  else,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a  frightful 
review  of  his  past  life. — South,  Sermons. 

Now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispell'd, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  reveal'd. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  407. 

My  friend,  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of 
quality,  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person, 
pulling  off  his  mask,  appeared  a  smock-faced  young 
fellow. — Addison. 

Homer,  says  he,  puts  off  that  air  of  grandeur 
which  so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  de- 
bases himself  into  a  droll. — Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 

b.  Defeat  or  delay  with  some  artifice  or  ex- 
cuse. 

The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  are  honest;  but 
those  of  bargains  are  more  doubtful,  when  men 
should  wait  upon  others'  necessity,  broke  by  ser- 
vants to  draw  them  on,  put  off  others  cunningly 
that  would  be  better  chapmen. — Bacon. 

I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  but  Themistius 
hoped  to  put  me  off  with  an  harangue. — Boyle. 

Some  hard  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fox  puts 
off  all  with  a  jest.— Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song. — Dr.  H.  More. 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  Clod  will  be 
put  off  no?  Or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled 
with  a  lie  clothed  in  a  scoff 't— South,  Sermons. 

This  is  a  very  unreasonable  demand,  and  we 
might  put  him  off  with  this  answer,  that  there  are 
several  things  which  all  men  in  their  wits  disbe- 
lieve, and  yet  none  but  madmen  will  go  about  to 
disprove. — Bentley. 

c.  Delay ;  defer ;  procrastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row ;  for  the  future  is  uncertain.— Sir  It.  L'Es- 
trange. 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  we  can  never  say  that  he  who  neglects  to  se- 
cure his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  danger  put 
it  off  to  to-morrow. — Archbishop  Wake. 

He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persuading  them 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedience, 
or  else  to  put  off  the  care  of  their  salvation  to  some 
future  opportunities.— Rogers. 
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d.  Pass  fallaciously. 

It  is  very  hard  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  up  the 
artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and  then  put 
them  off  upon  the  world  as  additional  fears  of  a 
popish  successor.— Swift. 

e.  Discard. 

Upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

f.  Recommend  ;  vend  or  obtrude. 

The  effects  which  pass  between  the  spirits  and 
the  tangible  parts,  are  not  at  all  handled,  but  put 
°ff  by  the  names  of  virtues,  natures,  actions,  and 
passions. — Bacon. 

Put  on. 

a.  Invest  with,  as  clothes  or  covering. 

If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put.  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  fa- 
ther's house  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God. — Genesis,  xxviii.  20. 

Strangely  visited  people  he  cures, 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
So  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Id.,  King  John,  v.  1. 

She  has 

Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich  ;  but  then 
She  cannot  put  'em  on ;  she  knows  not  how 
To  wear  a  garment. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 

Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  This  cap 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
fitted  to  one,  and  so  put  it  on  again. — Knolles,  His- 
tory of  the  Turks. 

Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  so  put  on,  the  shape  of  a  man. — 
Sir  It.  V Estrange. 

The  little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
clothes  before  they  can  put  them  on. — Locke. 

b.  Forward ;  promote  ;  incite. 

I  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

Say  you  ne'er  had  done 't, 
But  by  your  putting  on.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

Others'  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  .ptt^s  on 
For  contumelies  received. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace,  be- 
cause it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose, 
And  putting  on  the  king  dismay'd  her  foes. 

Lord  Halifax. 

c.  Impose ;  inflict. 

I  have  offended;  return  from  me;  that  which 
thou  puttest  on  me,  I  will  bear. — 2  Kings,  xviii.  14. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from  truth. — Sir 
T.  Browne. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face  however  upon  his  entertainment. — Sir  It.  L' Es- 
trange. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  words  for  things. — Locke. 

Why  are  Scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  Scripture  examples  which  lie  cross 
them  i—  Bishop  Atterbury. 

d.  Assume  ;  take. 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court. 

Sh  ikespcar,  As  yon  like  it,  v.  4. 

Wise  men  love  you,  in  their  own  despight, 
And,  finding  in  their  native  wit  no  ease, 
Are  forced  to  put  your  folly  on  to  please.  Dryden. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
which  one  cannot  affect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion, 
in  order  to  serve  an  interest. — Swift. 

Put  over.  Refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  i.  1. 

Put  out. 

a.  Place  at  usury- 
He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  hor 

taketh  reward  against  the  innocent, . . .  shall  never 

be  moved. — Psalms,  xv.  5. 

B^esolved  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 

And  live  retired  upon  his  own, 
He  call'd  his  money  in ; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 

Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 
He  put  it  out  again. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 
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Hone;  at  use,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there  till  he  frets  a  new 
tenant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again .—Locke. 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called  in 
all  Ins  money ;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  he 
put  it  out  again. — Addison. 

One  hundred  pounds  only,  put  out  at  interest  at 
ten  per  cent,  doth  in  seventy  years  increase  to  above 
one.hundred  thousand  pounds. — Sir  J.  Child. 

b.  Extinguish. 

The  Philistines  took  him,  and  put  out  his  eyes. — 
Judges,  xvi.  21. 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook  it, 
till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  andjgttf  the  flame  quite 
out.— Bacon. 

I  must  die 

Betray'd,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  32. 
In  places  that  abound  with  mines,  when  the  sky 
seemed  clear,  there  would  suddenly  arise  a  certain 
steam,  which  tiny  call  a  damp,  so  gross  and  thick, 
that  it  would  oftentimes  put  out  their  candles. — 
Boyle. 

This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable 
passion,  quite  put  out  those  little  remains  of  affection 
she  still  had  for  her  lord. — Addison,  Spectator. 

c.  Emit,  as  a  plant. 

Trees  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  for  love  of 
approach  to  the  sun,  forsake  their  first  root,  and 
put  out  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

d.  Extend ;  protrude. 

It  came  to  pass  when  she  travailed,  that  the  one 
put  out  his  hand.— Genesis,  xxxviii.  28. 

e.  Expel ;  drive  from. 

I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that,  when  lam  put  out 
of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their 
houses. — Luke,  xvi.  4. 

When  they  have  overthrown  him,  and  the  wars 
are  finished,  shall  they  themselves  be  put  out  f — 
Spenser. 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip. — Bacon,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

f.  Make  public. 

You  tell  us  . .  .  that  you  shall  be  forced  hereafter 
to  leave  off  your  modesty  ;  you  mean  that  little  which 
is  left  you  ;  for  it  was  worn  to  rags  when  ■sowput  out 
this  medal. — Dryden,  Epistle  to  the  Whigs. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices  most  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.— Addison. 

g.  Disconcert. 

There  is  no  affectation  in  passion  ;  for  \.\&X  putteth 
a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new  case  their 
custom  leaveth  him. — Bacon. 

Put  to. 

a.  Kill  by  ;  punish  by. 

From  Ireland  I  am  come  amain, 
.To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
There  were  no  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into,  and 
send  them  away  by  sea ;  they  were  put  all  to  the 
sword. — Bacon. 

Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  to  the  halter. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  1, 1147. 

b.  Refer  to  ;  expose. 

Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at 
seatthey  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and  set 
up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprize. — 
Bacon. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  Christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith?— Id. 

I  was  not  more  concern'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Wras  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
'      Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 

c.  Distress;  perplex;  press  hard. 

What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  should'st 
praise  me? — 
O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't, 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence; 
He  puts  transgression  to 't. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 
They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to 't. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
They  were  actually  making  parties  to  go  up  to  the 
moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  how  to  meet 
with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to  go 
thither. — Addison. 
I  shall  be  hard  put  to  it,  to  bring  myself  off. — Id. 
The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled,  that  the 
coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the  money 
to  bestow  the  inscription. — Id.,  Dialogues  on  the 
Usefulness  of  ancient  Medals. 
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d.  Assist  with. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  but 
she  was  taken  a  quivering.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every  one 
putting  to  his  helping  hand,  the  bridge  was  repaired. 
—Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 
Put  to  death.  Kill. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  in  the  Tower. 
—Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

One  Bell  was'put  to  death  at  Tyburn,  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion.— Sir  J.  Hayicard. 

Teuta  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors: she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war,  which 
the  ltomans  made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the  sea 
coast. — A  rbuthnot. 

Put  together.    Accumulate  into  one  sum  or 
mass. 

Put  all  your  other  subjects  together  ;  they  have  not 
taken  half  the  pains  for  your  majesty's  service  that 
I  have. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

This  last  age  has  made  a  greater  progress,  than  all 
ages  before  put  together— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 
Put  up. 

u.  Pass  unrevenged. 

I  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it ;  nor  am  I  yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered.— Shakespear,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

It  is  prudence,  in  many  cases,  to  put  up  the  in- 
juries of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  stronger.— Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

How  many  indignities  does  he  pass  by,  and  how 
many  assaults  does  he  put  up  at  our  hands,  because 
his  love  is  invincible. — South,  Sermons. 

The  Canaanitish  woman  must  put  up  a  refusal,  1 
and  the  reproachful  name  of  dog,  commonly  used  by 
the  Jews  of  the  heathen. — Boyle. 

y  or  put  nj}  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  worshipful  on  shoulder-blade. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1, 19. 

For  reparation  only  of  small  things,  which  cannot 
countervail  the  evil  and  hazard  of  a  suit,  but  ought 
to  exercise  our  patience  and  forgiveness,  and  so  be 
put  up  without  recourse  to  judicature. — Kettlewell. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.— Addison. 

b.  Emit ;  cause  to  germinate,  as  plants. 

Hartshorn  shaven,  or  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
dung,  and  watered,  putteth  up  mushrooms.— Bacon. 

c.  Expose  publicly  :  (as,  '  These  goods  are 
put  up  to  sale'). 

d.  Start  from  a  cover. 

In  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I 
am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they 
foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chase. 
— Addison,  Spectator. 

e.  Hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  di\  ine,  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion. — SirH.  Spelman. 

f.  Hide. 

Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter  ? 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

Put  upon. 

a.  Impose  ;  lay  upon. 

When  in  swinish  sleep, 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  1  perforin  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

b.  Incite ;  instigate  ;  exhort ;  urge  by  influ- 
ence. 

The  great  preparation  put  the  king  upon  the  re- 
solution of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way. — Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before  must  meet 
with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they  are  put 
upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life. — Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

This  caution  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than 
they  do. — Locke. 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder,  why  I  should  employ 
ruyself  upon  that  study,  or  put  others  upon  it. —  ! 
Walker. 

lie  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation ;  1  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it. 
— Addison. 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensions  and 
proportions  of  the  rings  may  be  truly  derived  from 
it  by  computation. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

It  banishes  from  our  thoughts  a  lively  sense  of 
religion,  and  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the 
advantages  of  life, as  to  leave  us  no  inclination  to  re-  ' 
fleet  on  the  great  Author  of  them.— Bishop  Atterbury. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
their  lusts  and  extravagancies.— Swift. 

Put  upon  trial.    Expose  or  summon  to  a  so- 
lemn and  judicial  examination. 
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I  Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall  be 
put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive  judge- 
ment.— Locke. 

Jack  had  done  more  wisely  to  have  put  himself 
upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and  made  his  defence 
in  form. — Arbuthnot. 

Put  to  rights.    Arrange,  or  re-arrange,  ob- 
jects in  disorder. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  what  is 
termed  'putting  things  to  rights' — an  occupation 
he  performed  with  exemplary  care  once  a-week. — 
Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  ii.  cb.  iii. 

Put.  v.  n. 

1.  Go  or  move. 

Put  not 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  your  activity. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass. 

2.  Shoot  or  germinate. 

In  fibrous  roots,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the 
earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward.  —  Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  Steer  a  vessel. 

An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable 
number  of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea — Ad- 
dison. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  puts  to  land; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JZneid,  vi.  554. 

Put  forth. 

a.  Leave  a  port. 

Order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

b.  Germinate  ;  bud  ;  shoot  out. 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs. — Song  of 
Solomon,  ii.  13. 

No  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
S  jmetimes  puts  forth. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettles  put 
forth,  .  .  .  without  any  string  of  the  nettles,  and 
pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock-gilliflowers. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Hirsute  roots,  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards 
and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. — Ibid. 

Put  in. 

a.  Enter  a  haven. 

As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  continued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the 
houses  of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him. 
— Pope. 

b.  Offer  a  claim. 

They  shall  stand  for  seed;  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. — 
Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

Although  astrologers  may  here  put  in,  and  plead 
the  secret  influence  of  this  star,  yet  Galen,  in  his 
comment,  makes  no  such  consideration.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six 
descents  against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  — 
Collier. 

Put  in  for.    Claim  ;  stand  candidate  for. 

Many  most  unfit  persons  are  now  putting  in  for 
that  place. — Bishop  Usher,  Letters,  letter  cxvi.  dated 
1626. 

This  is  so  grown  a  vice,  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue. — Locke. 
Put  off.    Leave  land. 

1  boarded,  and  commanded  to  ascend 
My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  off  and.  lend 
Way  to  our  ship.  Chapman. 

As  the  hackney  boat  was  putting  off,  a  boy  desiring 
to  be  taken  in,  was  refused. — Addison. 
Put  over.    Sail  across. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from 
Carthagena,  a  city  of  the  main  land,  to  which  he 
put  over,  and  took  it. — Abbot. 
Put  to  sea.    Set  sail ;  begin  the  course. 

A  man,  he  thought,  stood  frowning  at  his  side, 
Who  warn'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide; 
Not  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,  309. 
They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sad, 
of  which  they  lost  the  half.— Arbuthnot. 

Put  lip. 

a.  Offer  one's  self  a  candidate. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  beasts  met  to  chuse 
a  king,  when  several  put  up.— Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

b.  Advance  to;  bring  one's  self  forward. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord  ; 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due; 
He  twitch'd  his  sleeve.  Swift. 

Put  up  with. 

a.  Suffer  without  resentment:  (as,  'To  put 
up  with  an  affront'). 
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Putting-stone  >       x    «_<  a. 

b.  Take  without  dissatisfaction:  (as,  'To' 
put  up  with  poor  entertainment'). 
Put  case.    Elliptical  expression  of  former 
times  for  'suppose  that  it  may  be  so;' 
'  state  a  possible  or  probable  case.' 

Put  case  it  be  fornication;  the  father  will  disin- 
herit or  abdicate  his  child. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melaneltoly,  preface. 

Put  case  that  the  soul  after  the  departure  from 
the  body  may  live.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Satan's  Darts 
quenched,  §  5. 

When  an  indulgence  is  given,  put  case  to  abide 
forty  days  on  certain  conditions ;  whether  these 
forty  days  are  to  be  taken  collectively  or  distri- 
butively.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Dissuasive  from  Popery, 
ch.  ii.  §4. 
Put-otf.  «.    Excuse ;  shift. 

The  fox's  put-off  is  instructive  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling  be  made 
our  earnest.— Sir  R.  V  Estrange. 

Study  seven  years  for  objections  against  all  this, 
and  they  will  at  last  be  no  more  than  trifles  and 
put-offs'— Swift,  Letter  to  Vanessa,  April  29:  1696. 
(Ord'US.) 

This  is  very  bare,  and  looks  like  a  guilty  put-off. 
Leslie. — S/iorl  Method  against  the  Jews. 

Putage.  s.  [Fr. putain.]   Prostitution  on  the 
woman's  part. 

By  the  feudal  laws,  if  any  heir  female  under  guar- 
dianship were  guilty  of  putage,  she  forfeited  her  ] 
part  to  her  coheirs;  or  if  she  were  an  only  heiress, 
the  lord  of  the  fee  took  it  by  escheat.— Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 

Putative,  adj.    [Lat.  putativus,  from  pzito 
=  1  think.]    Supposed;  reputed. 

If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  a  putative,  and  not  a 
true  and  real  wife— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Ca- 
nonici. 

When  a  single  woman,  with  child,  swears  that 
such  a  man  is  the  father,  he  is  called  the  putative  1 
father.— Jacob,  Law  Dictionary. 

When  my  lord  died,  and  left  but  a  moderate 
legacy  to  the  younger  Levy,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen,  that  ambiguous  person  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  by  his  putative  sire,  who  shortly  after- 
wards returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was  buried 
at  Prague. — Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  ch.  xiii. 

That  an  obscure  youth  should  have  found  means 
to  shake  one  of  the  most  powerful  thrones  in  Europe; 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Scotland  should  not 
only  have  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England,  but  should  have  caressed  and 
entertained  him  at  their  courts  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  sovereign  heads,  &c.  .  .  .  that  the  putative 
son  of  a  Belgian  Jew  should  not  only  have  been 
gifted  with  a  dignity  of  mien  and  a  refinement  of 
manner  which  were  admitted  and  admired  even  by 
the  most  fastidious,  but  that  his  features  should 
have  borne  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  beauti- 
ful prince  whom  he  claimed  to  have  been  his  father, 
&c,  are  facts  which  not  only  continue  to  excite 
curiosity  and  investigation  in  our  time,  but  seem  at 
one  period  to  have  raised  doubts,  if  not  apprehen- 
sions, even  in  the  mind  of  Henry  himself. — J.  H. 
Jesse,  History  of  King  Richard  III.  ch.  vi. 

Puten.  s.  Petunia  (the  old  name  for  tobacco). 
Obsolete. 

They  have  hired  a  chamber  and  all,  private,  to 
practise  in,  for  the  making  of  the  patoun. — B.  Jon- 
son,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  3.  (Nares 
by  H.  and  W.) 

Puten,  transformed  late  into  a  plante, 
Which  no  chiri.rgeon  willingly  will  wante; 
Tobacco  cald,  most  sovereign  herbe  approved, 
And  now  of  every  gallant  greatly  loved. 

The  Newe  Metamorphoses,  a  poem  in  MS. 
between  1600  and  1614.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Putid.   adj.    [Lat.  putidus.]     Mean ;  low  ; 
worthless. 

Putid  fables  and  ridiculous  fictions.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  126. 

Such  is  thy  putid  muse,  Lucretius, 
That  fain  would  teach  that  souls  all  mortal  be. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  i.  1,  6. 
He  that  follows  nature  is  ryever  out  of  his  way; 
whereas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile.— Sir  It. 
L'  Estrange. 
Putlog:,  s.    See  extract. 

Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber  or  short  poles,  about 
seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they  stand  on  to 
work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon.— Moxou, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 
Putpin.  s.    ?  Pushpin.  Obsolete. 

Playing  at  put-pin,  doting  on  some  glasse. 

Marsion,  Satires,  b.  iii.  s.  viii. 
.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Putredinous.  adj.    Stinking  ;  rotten. 

The  complaint  of  Dr.  Burgess  is  against  putredi- 
nous vermme  of  bold  schismaticks. — Conformist's 
Second  Plea,  p.  69:  1682. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 
milk  with  rennet  is  turned. — Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preter- 
natural State  of  the  Animal  Humours. 
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Putrefaction,  s.    State  of  growing  rotten  ; 
act  of  making  rotten. 

If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction,  which  ever 
dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into  much 
inequality. — Bacon. 

Vegetable  putrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing 
green  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air.  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour. — Arbuthnot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments, 

Putrefaction  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  intes- 
tine motion  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  form  of  their  existence  which  is  said  to 
be  their  natural  state. — Quincy. 

One  of  these  knots  rises  to  suppuration,  and  burst- 
ing excludes  its  putrefaction. — Sir  li.  Blackmore. 

The  decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  or  of  such 
plants  as  contain  azote  in  their  composition,  which 
takes  place  spontaneously  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  air,  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth, 
is  called  putrefaction.  During  this  process  there  is 
a  complete  transposition  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples, the  elementary  substances  combining  in  new 
and  principally  gaseous  compounds.  Oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  atmosphere,  and  converted  into 
carbonic  acid ;  one  portion  of  the  hydrogen  forms 
water  with  the  oxygen;  another  forms  with  the 
azote,  the  carbon,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  sulphur  . 
respectively,  ammonia,  carburetted,  phosphuretted, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases,  which  occasion 
the  nauseous  smell  evolved  by  putrefying  bodies. 
.  .  .  The  circumstances  by  which  putrefaction  is 
counteracted,  are:  1.  the  chemical  change  of  the 
azotized  juices;  2.  the  abstraction  of  the  water;  3 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature;  4.  the  exclusion 
of  oxygen. —  lire,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Putrefactive,  adj.    Making  rotten. 

They  make  putrefactive  generations,  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Err  ours. 

If  the  bone  be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell 
will  discover  it. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

The  herbivorous  mammals  differ  from  the  carni- 
vorous more  in  the  character  of  their  lartte  than  of 
their  small  intestines.  The  less  putrefactive  nature 
of  their  food  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  longer  re- 
tention in  the  body. — Owen,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates, vol.  iii.  p.  477. 
Putrefy,  v.  a.  Make  rotten ;  corrupt  with 
rottenness. 

To  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.  7. 

Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  putrefy  the  publick  good. — Bacon. 

The  ulcer  itself  being  putrefied.  I  scarified  it  and 
the  parts  about,  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  per- 
mitting them  to  bleed  freely,  and  thrust  out  the 
rotten  flesh. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied  as  to  endanger  the 
bone. — Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  air,  as  would  naturally 
putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mortification. 
— Arbuthnot. 
Putrefy,  v.  n.  Rot. 

All  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  put refy,  and  wa- 
tery substances  are  more  apt  to  putrrfy  than  oily. — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

These  hymns,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and 
spice 

The  world,  which  else  would  putrefy  with  vice. 

Donne. 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrimony  in  the 
serum,  which,  falling  into  this  declining  part,  pu- 
trefied.—  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Putrefying-,  part.  adj.   Rotting  ;  corrupting 
with  rottenness. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores. — Isaiah,  i.  6. 

(See,  also,  under  Putrefaction.) 

Putrescence,  s.    State  of  rotting. 

Now  if  any  ground  this  effect  from  gall  or  choler, 
because  being  the  fiery  humour,  it  will  readiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  it  in  the  common 
putrescence,  it  may  promote  elevation.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sumptuosity  and  sordidness;  revenge,  life-weari- 
ness, ambition,  darkness,  putrescence. — Carlyle,  The 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
Putrescent,  adj.    Growing  rotten. 

Aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  ari  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state,  which 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion. — Arbuth- 
not, On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Putrescible.  adj.    Capable  of,  liable  to,  pu- 
trescence. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  putrescible. — Philosophi- 
cal 1'ransactions,  pt.i.  §  2:  1798. 
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Putrid,  adj.    Rotten  ;  corrupt. 

The  wine  to  putrid  blood  converted  flows. 

Waller. 

If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water, 
her  milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turn  putrid, 
and  smell  like  urine. — Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature 
and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever  in  which  the 
humours,  or  parts  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  and  pu- 
trefy, which  is  commonly  the  case  after  gn  at  evacu- 
ations, great  or  excessive  heat.—  Quincy. 

Putridity,  s.    Rottenness :   (plural  in  the 

extract). 

A  hundred  and  thirty  corpses,  of  men,  nay  of  wo- 
men and  even  children, .  . .  lie  heaped  in  that  gla- 
ciere;  putrid,  under  putridities  :  the  horror  of  the 
world.—  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution,  pt. ii,  b.  v. 
ch.  iii. 

Putridness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Pu- 
trid. 

Nidorous  ructus  depends  on  the  foetid  spirituositr 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridness  of  the  meat. — 
Sir  J.  Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  the  Animal 
Humours. 

Purification,  s.    State  of  becoming  rotten. 

Petrification  must  nedes  be  in  a  bodye. — Confu- 
tation of  Nicholas  Shaxton,  D.  vii.  b. :  1516. 
Piitry.  adj.    Rotten.  Hare. 

Howl  not,  thou  putry  mould ;  groan  not,  ya 
graves ; 

Be  dumb,  all  breath  !  Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge, 
Putter,  s.    One  who  puts. 

The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putters  of  cases.— Sir  It.  L'Es- 

t  range. 

Putter  on.  .9.    Inciter ;  instigator. 

My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 
Of  these  exactions.      Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  2. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't.    Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  I. 

Putter  out.  s.  One  who  puts  anything  out ; 
especially  money  at  interest.  A  peculiar 
form  of  this  kind  of  mixture  of  investment 
and  insurance  was  common  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Those  who  were 
bound  for  uncertain,  long,  or  distant  ex- 
peditions would  place  out  a  sum  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  two,  three,  four,  or  five, 
for  one,  on  their  return,  and  nothing  on 
their  non-return.  This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

I  do  intend,  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to 
travel ;  and  because  I  will  not  altogether  go  upon 
expence,  1  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five 
thousand  pound,  to  be  paid  me  five  for  one,  upon 
the  return  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  my  dog  from  the 
Turk's  Court  at  Constantinople.  If  all,  or  either,  of 
us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  'tis  gone  ;  if  we  be  suc- 
cessful, why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  entertain  time  with.— ii.  Jonson,  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  :i. 

At  his  return  from  Hell, 
Who  gave  me  to  take 

His  three  for  one.  Id.,  Epigrams,  134. 

These  toylesome  passages  I  undertooke, 
And  gave  out  coyne,  and  many  a  hundred  broke, 
Which  these  base  mungrels  tooke,  and  promised  me 
To  give  one  five  for  one,  some/o»r,  some  three: 
But  now  those  hounds  no  other  pay  affords 
Than  shifting,  scornefull  looks,  and  scurvy  wordes. 

Taylor  (the  Water-poet),  A  Kicksie-winsie: 
to  the  reader. 

Taylor's  ventures  were  for  small  amounts, 
his  own  payment  being  made  in  books. 
These  amply  just  ify  the  change  made  in  the 
following  extract,  where  the  old  copies 
have  jive  for  one. 

When  we  were  boys, 
AVho  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dewlapped  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 
them 

Wallets  of  flesh  ?    Or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  were  in  their  breasts?  which  now  wo 
find 

Each  putter  out  on  five  for  one  will  bring  us 

Good  warrant  of.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

Here  putter  out  means  traveller,  or  ad- 
venturer. Uyce's  text,  virtually  the  same, 
transposes  the  number,  and  runs — 

Bach  putter-out  of  one  for  five. 
See  Nares,  whence  the  preceding  extracts 
are  taken,  and  Dyce's  Shakespear  Glos- 
sary- 
Putting-stone,  s.     Stone  for  putting,  i.e. 
throwing  overhand. 
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In  some  parts  of  Scotland  stones  are  laid  at  the 
gati's  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  puttingstones, 
for  trials  of  strength. — Pope. 

Those  [sports  of  the  Highlanders]  retained,  are 
throwing  the  putting-stone,  or  stone  of  strength,  as 
they  call  it ;  which  occasions  an  emulation  who  can 
throw  a  weighty  one  the  farthest.— Pennant,  Tour 
in  Scotland :  1709. 
Puttock.  s.  [Lat.  buteo  =  buzzard.]  Kite. 

Like  as  a  puttocke  having  spyde  in  flight 
A  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  an  hill, 
(Whose  other  wing  now  made  unmeet  for  flight 
Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill) 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will, 
Doth  beate  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  Romish  puttock  hath  scared  the  dove  out  of 
the  plain. — Harmar,  Translation  of  lieza,  p.  273. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock' s  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloody 'd  beak  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

The  next  are  those,  which  are  called  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttock,  and  cormorant. — 
Peacham. 

Puttock-shrouds.  .9.  pi.  In  Navigation. 
Corruption  of  futtoclt  (Jbot/ioo/i).  See 
Shrouds. 

The  boatswain's  driver  was  commanded  to  whip 
him  up  with  the  cat-and-nine-tails ;  the  smart  of 
this  application  made  him  exert  himself  so  much, 
that  he  actually  arrived  at  the  puttock-shrouds. — 
Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvii. 
Putty.  *.    [Fr.  potee.] 

1.  Kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is  ground. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope,  made 
by  an  artilicer  at  London,  I  once  mended  consider- 
ably, by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  lean- 
ing on  it  very  easily  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty 
should  scratch  it. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Cement,  made  of  whitening  and  oil,  used 
by  glaziers  in  fixing  window-glass  in  win- 
dow frames. 

Puzel,  or  Puzzel.  s.  Form  of  Pucelle;  in 
most  cases  an  intentional  mispronuncia- 
tion. There  seems  but  little  need  to  do 
what  has  been  done  by  some  critics,  viz., 
deduce  it  from  the  Italian  pvzzolente,  as  a 
separate  word. 

Hear,  how  the  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged. 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salisbury  to  you  : 
Pucelle  ox  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dog-tish, 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 
No  nor  yet  any  droyle  or  puzzel  in  the  country, 
but  will  carry  a  nosegay  in  her  hand.— Stubbes, 
Anatomy  of  Abuses. 
Puzzle,  v .  a.    [  ?  ] 

1.  Perplex  ;  confound  ;  embarrass ;  entangle  ; 
gravel ;  put  to  a  stand  ;  teaze. 

Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 

I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in  which 
thou  art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog.— Id.,  Tweljth-Night,  iv.2. 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  puzzled 
what  to  have  done.— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion. 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dex- 
terous in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not  thorough- 
paced speculators  in  those  great  theories—  Dr.  H. 
More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

I  shall  purposely  omit  the  mention  of  arguments 
which  relate  to  infinity,  as  being  not  so  easily  in- 
telligible, and  therefore  more  apt  to  puzzle  and 
amuse,  than  to  convince. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst 
his  own  blunders,  and  mistakes  the  sense  of  those 
he  would  confute. — Addison. 

Persons,  who  labour  under  real  evils,  will  not 
puzzle  themselves  with  conjectural  ones. — Richard- 
son, Clarissa. 

2.  Make  intricate  ;  entangle. 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error. 

Addison. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it 
such  a  jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of 
notions,  such  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather 
puzzle  than  connect  the  sense,  which  in  some  places 
he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer 
perusal  of  it. — Id. 
Spelt  with  s. 

He  pussels  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous 
fable.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  678. 
Puzzle,  v.  n.    Become  bewildered  in  one's 
own  notions,  as,  1  He  puzzled  over  it.' 
Probably,  however,  the  construction  is  ac- 
tive, the  reflective  ironoun  self  being  un- 
derstood. 
Vol.  II. 
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Puzzle,  s. 

1.  Embarrassment;  perplexity. 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves, 
and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 
have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or 
mind. — Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  Enigma ;  riddle. 

Puzzleheaded.  adj.  Having  the  head  full 
of  confused  notions.  Colloquial. 

He  [Maittaire]  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzleheaded 
man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with 
little  geometry  or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method, 
and  possessed  of  little  genius. — Johnson,  in  Boswell's 
Life. 

Puzzling-,  part.  adj.  Showing  bewilder- 
ment or  perplexity. 

The  servant  is  a  puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing. 
— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Pygarg,  or  Pygarg-.  s.  [Fr.  ]>ygargue  ;  Gr. 
Tivyapyog,  from  my>)  =  buttocks  +  apybc,  = 
white.]  Animal  with  a  white  rump  ;  such 
being  its  import,  it  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  more  animals  than  one. 

1.  In  the  following  extract  it  probably  means 
the  nilghau. 

3  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing. 

4  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat :  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 

5  The  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer, 
and  the  wild  goat,  and  the  pygarg,  and  the  wild  ox, 
and  the  chamois. 

6  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and 
cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws,  and  cheweth  the 
cud  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.— Deutero- 
nomy, xiv.  3—6. 

2.  The  most  important  bird  to  which  it  has 
also  been  applied  is  the  white-tailed  eagle 
(Falco  albicilla). 

Pygmean,  adj.  Belonging  to,  having  the 
character  of,  a  pygmy. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 
Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  770. 
In  his  first  voyage  he  was  carried,  by  a  prosperous 
storm,  to  a  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
pygmean  empire. — Arbutlinot  and  Pope,  Martinus 
Scriblerus. 

Pygmy.  .5.    [Fr.  pygmee  ;  Gr.  7ri;-y//a7oc.] 

1.  Dwarf ;  one  of  a  nation  fabled  to  be  only 
three  spans  high,  and  after  long  wars  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  cranes ;  anything 
little. 

Of  so  low  a  stature,  that  in  relation  to  the  other 
they  appear  as  pigmies. — lleylin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  sword  and  shield 
The  pigmy  takes. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xiii.  216. 

The  criticks  of  a  more  exalted  taste  may  discover 
such  beauties  in  the  antient  poetry  as  may  escape 
the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a  more  limited 
genius. — Garth. 

Seldom  since  the  war  of  pygmies  and  cranes  was 
there  seen  so  anomalous  a  thing. — Carlyle,  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.  b.  v.  ch.  vi. 

2.  In  the  following  extract  the  name  is  sug- 
gested, as  a  zoological  one,  for  the  ape 
-which  formed  the  subject  of  the  treatise. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  superfluous 
in  this  sense,  the  names  Orang,  Mias, 
Chimpanzee,  and  Gorilla  being  amply 
sufficient. 

That  the  pygmies  of  the  anciettts  were  a  sort  of 
apes,  and  not  of  human  race,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  in  the  following  essay.  And,  if  pygmies  were 
only  apes,  then,  in  all  probability,  our  ape  may  be  a 
pygmie;  a  sort  of  animal  so  much  resembling  man, 
that  both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  reputed  it 
to  be  a  puny  race  of  mankind  called  to  this  day 
Homo  Sylvestris,  the  wild  man,  orang-outang,  or  a 
man  of  the  woods  ;  by  Africans,  Quoias  Morrou  ;  by 
others,  Baris  or  Barns;  and  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
Salvage.  But  observing  that  under  these  names 
they  describe  different  animals,  for  distinction's 
sake,  and  to  avoid  equivocation,  I  shall  call  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  I  am  about  to  give  the  anatomy,  a 
pygmie  from  its  stature;  which  I  find  to  be  just  the 
same  with  the  stature  of  the  pygmies  of  the  ancients. 
— Tyson,  Orang-Outang,  sive  Homo  Sylvestris,  or 
the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie. 

Pygmy,  adj.    Small ;  little ;  short. 
The  sun  is  gone  :  but  yet  Castara  stays, 
And  will  add  stature  to  thy  pigmy  days. 

Habington,  Castara,  To  Winter,  p.  62. 
If  they  deny  the  present  spontaneous  production 
of  larger  plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 
births  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  they  do  in  the 
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other ;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal  decay 
of  nature,  even  mankind  itself,  that  is  now  nourished, 
though  not  produced,  by  the  earth,  must  have  de- 
generated in  stature  and  strength  in  every  genera- 
tion.— Bentley. 

Mr.  Harris  . . .  alludes  to  the  common  belief  among 
the  Abyssinians  in  a  pinny  race  of  this  nature. — 
Baring  Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Tailed 
Men. 

Pygmy,  v.  a.    Dwarf.  Hare. 

Stand  off,  thou  poetaster,  from  thy  press. 
Who  pygmiest  martyrs  with  thy  dwarf-like  verse. 
A.  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonienses,  vol. ii.  p.  799:  1st  ed. 

Pyloric,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
having  the  character  of,  a  pylorus. 

This  membrane  is  usually  of  a  pale  pink  colour, 
deeper  tinted  at  the  pyloric  than  at  the  cardiac  por- 
tion.— Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 

Pylorus,  s.  [Gr.  nvXiopog  =  gatekeeper ;  n-wXtj 
=  gate.]  In  Anatomy.  That  part  of  the 
intestine  which  connects  the  stomach  with 
the  duodenum,  opening  from  the  former 
into  the  latter,  with  its  sphincter  muscles 
guarding,  as  it  were,  the  intestines. 

Commencing  from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated;  but  its  diameter  soon  con- 
tracts, and  the  rest  of  the  tract  of  the  small  intes- 
tines is  of  pretty  equable  dimensions  throughout,  or 
if  it  presents  constrictions  here  and  there,  they  dis- 
appear when  the  gut  is  distended.— Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates,  vol.  iri.  p.  460. 
Pyral.  adj     Relating  to  a  pyre.  Hare. 

Whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  men,  to  a'ld 
one  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  inflammable  and 
unctuously  constituted  for  the  better  pyrall  Com- 
bustion were  any  rational  practice.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Hydrotaphia.  (Rich.) 

Pyramid,  s.  [Lat.  pyramis ;  the  ultimate 
origin,  probably,  being  Egyptian — though 
uncertain  and  disputed  as  to  its  exact  de- 
tails.] 

1.  In  Geometry.  See  extracts  from  Harris 
and  Hirst. 

A  pyramid  [is]  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a 
polygon,  and  \vhose  sides  are  plain  triangles,  their 
several  points  meeting  in  one. — Harris. 

The  principal  properties  of  pyramids  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Every  pyramid  is  equivalent  to  one- 
third  of  a  prism  having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 
Hence,  2.  All  pyramids  having  equivalent  bases  and 
equal  altitudes  are  equivalent.  3.  The  solid  content 
of  a  pyramid  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  area 
of  the  base  into  one-third  of  the  altitude.  4.  If  a 
pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  the 
frustum  (or  part  comprehended  between  the  base 
and  the  section)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  three  pyra- 
mids having  for  their  common  altitude  that  of  the 
frustum,  and  of  which  the  bases  are  respectively  the 
lower  base  of  the  frustum,  the  upper  base  of  the 
frustum,  and  a  mean  proportional  between  them. 
Pyramids  are  denominated  from  the  figures  of  their 
bases,  being  Triangular,  Quadrangular,  Pentagonal, 
&c,  according  as  the  base  is  a  triangle,  a  quadrangle, 
a  pentagon,  &c. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  Building  so  shaped ;  especially  those  in 
Egypt — '  The  Pyramids.' 

Beside  the  eternal  Nile, 

The  pyramids  have  risen, 
Nile  shall  pursue  his  changeless  way: 

Those  pyramids  shall  fall ; 
Yea !  not  a  stone  shall  stand  to  tell 
The  spot  whereon  they  stood.  Shelley.  Queen  Mab. 
The  pyramids  and  the  labyrinth  are  assigned  to 
various  kings.  According  to  Herodotus,  or  Diodo- 
rus,  the  three  great  pyramids  were  built  by  Cheops 
(or  Chemmis)  and  Chephren,  two  brothers,  and 
Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops.  Manetho  states 
that  Uenephes  built  the  pyramids  near  Cochome; 
and  that  Suphis,  and  not  Cheops,  was  the  builder 
of  the  great  pyramid. — ,Si>  G.  C.  Lewis,  A  n  Histo- 
rical Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch. 
vi.  sect.  viii. 

3.  Generally  any  object  of  that  form. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  drove. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cclxxxi. 
There  were  pies  of  spiced  meat  and  trout  fresh 
from  the  stream,  hams  that   Westphalia  never 
equalled,  pyramids  of  bread  of  every  form  and 
flavour. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 
Pyramidal,   adj.     Having  the  form  of  a 
pyramid. 

"  Disguising  the  shafts  of  chimneys  in  various 
fashions,  whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyramidal. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones, 
that  are  here  shot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal 
forms,  or  into  angular  columns. —  Woodward,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 
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Pyramidic.  adj.  Pyramidal. 

But  when  their  gold  depress'd  the  yielding  scale, 
Their  gold  in  pyramidic  plenty  piled. 
He  saw  the  unutterable  grief  prevail. 

Shonstone,  Elegies,  six. 
Pyraimdical.  adj.  Pyramidal. 

The  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 
of  the  candles,  is  what  is  in  question. — Locke. 
Pyramidically.  adv.    In  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes  it 
the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
next  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being 
the  least,  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise 
pyramidically— Broome,  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 
pyramis.  s.    Pyramid,  of  which  it  is  the 
Latin  and  Greek  form. 

The  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  usually 
see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about,  by 
quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame,  crusheth  it,  and 
extenuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of  itself  it  would 
be  round,  and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  figure  of  a 
pyramis  reversed ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame, 
and  receiveth  the  smoke. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Searching  the  inside  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
pyramis. — Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  199. 
Place  me  some  god  upon  a  piramis. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster. 
They  lessen  into  the  point  of  a  pyramis.— Jeremy 
Taylor,  Sermons :  1051. 
Plural  in  -ides. 

Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court : 

 Rather  make 

My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet, 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains  1 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
Coventry  from  thence  her  name  at  first  did  raise. 
Now  flourishing  with  fanes  and  proud  piramides. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Pyre.  s.  [Lat.  pyra.~\    Pile  to  be  burnt. 

The  great  pyre  is  now  kindled :  smoke,  fire,  dark- 
ness, horror,  and  confusion,  cover  the  face  of  all 
things. — Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.xiv. 

When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre 
He  saw  extended,  and  his  beard  on  fire, 
He  turned  and,  weeping,  ask'd  his  friends  what  crime 
Had  curs'd  his  age  to  this  unhappy  time. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  390. 
With  tender  billet-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 
And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  ii. 
Pyretology.  s.    [Gr.  X6yoe  =  word,  reason, 
principle.]    In  Medicine.    See  extract. 
Pyretology  [is]  a  term  for  the  doctrine  or  consi- 
deration of  fevers,  their  nature,  causes,  and  distinc- 
tive characters. — Mayne,  Expository  Lexicon  of  the 
Terms  ancient  and  modern  in  Medical  and  General 
Science. 

Pyrexia.  s.  [Gr.  Trvpt'£ic  =  fever,  feverish- 
ness.]  In  Nosology.  The  name  (in  the 
plural,  pyrexia)  of  one  of  Cullen's  classes 
of  fevers. 

Pyrites,  s.  [Gr.  =  firestone.]  In  Mineralogy. 
See  extracts :  (as  a  current,  rather  than  a 
technical  word,  it  is  limited  to  the  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron,  i.e.  iron  pyrites). 

Pyrites  contains  sulphur,  sometimes  arsenic, 
always  iron,  and  sometimes  copper. —  Woodward. 

Pyrites  is  a  native  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Copper 
pyrites,  called  vulgarly  mundick,  is  a  bisulphuret  of 
copper  —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

[The  term  pyrites']  was  originally  applied  to  the 
harder  varieties  of  bisulphide  of  iron  which  strike 
fire  with  steel.  The  German  equivalent  Kies  pro- 
bably expresses  the  same  idea  as  Kiesel,  (lint,  for  in 
the  earliest  forms  of  fire-arms  the  charge  was  ignited 
by  a  piece  of  pyrites  striking  against  the  steel  cover- 
ing the  pan,  the  use  of  flints  for  the  same  purpose 
being  a  later  improvement.  At  the  present  time 
when  used  alone,  pyrites  is  usually  understood  as 
expressing  iron  pyrites.  The  various  terms  com- 
pounded of  pyrites,  expressing  sulphides  and  arse- 
nides of  different  compositions,  are  translations  of 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  Kies.  Such  are 
copper  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  nickel  pyrites, 
cobalt  pyrites,  and  magnetic  pyrites.  Taken  as  the 
name  of  a  group  in  this  way,  the  term  pyrites  forms 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  minerals,  used  bv  the 
old  German  miners,  namely,  Kies  or  pyrites  (hard 
ores  ?),  Glance  or  glassy  ores,  and  Blende  or  brilliant 
ores.  According  to  Koch,  Marcasites,  another  old 
term  for  pyrites,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  also  signifies 
fire-stone.  The  common  term  for  pyrites  used  in 
Cornwall  is  mundic— Bristow,  in  Brande  and  Cox 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Pyrolatry.  s.  [Gr.  irvp  =  fire  +  Xarptia  = 
worship.]    Adoration  of  fire. 

This  pyrolatry,  or  fire-worship,  was  an  idolatry 
different  from  what  we  have  yet  met  with.— Dr.  A 
Young,  On  Idolatrous  Corruptions  in  lieliaion.  \\. 
115:  1731. 
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Pyroligneous.  s.  [Gr.  7n~p  =  fire  +  Lat.  lig- 
num =  wood;  hence  a  hybrid  form.  Ety- 
mologically,  the  word  is  improved  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Greek  %v\ov  =  wood  ; 
and  such  compounds  as  pyroxylic,  &c, 
exist,  though  of  a  more  technical  character 
than  the  present.]  Term  in  chemistry 
applied  to  certain  products  from  the  distil- 
lation of  wood. 

Wood-tar  . . .  submitted  to  distillation  . . .  yields 
an  aqueous,  acid  liquor  (pyroligneous  acid),  and  a 
volatile  oily  matter  (oil  of  tar) ;  the  residue  in  the 
still  is  pitch. — Pereira,  Elements  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  1203:  1850. 
Pyrolignous.  adj.  Pyroligneous. 

Vinegar  may  be  distinguished  into  four  varieties. 
...  1.  Wine  vinegar ;  2.  Malt  vinegar  j  3.  Sugar  vine- 
gar ;  4.  Wood  vinegar,  or  pyrolignous  acid.  Fer- 
mentation is  the  source  of  the  acid  in  the  first  three 
varieties  .  .  .  When  we  distil  a  vegetable  body  in 
a  close  vessel,  we  obtain,  at  first,  the  included 
water  .  . .  next . . .  another  portion  of  water  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  tne  body ; 
a  proportional  quantity  of  charcoal  is  set  free,  and 
with  the  successive  increase  of  the  heat,  a  small  por- 
tion of  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  acetic  acid.  This  was  considered 
for  some  time  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and  was  accord- 
ingly called  pyrolignous  acid. . . .  Birch  and  beech 
afford  most  pyrolignous  acid,  and  pine  the  least.  .  .  . 
Pyrolignous  acid  posseses,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
antiputrescent  properties.  Flesh  steeped  in  it  for  a 
few  hours  may  be  afterwards  dried  in  the  air  with- 
out corrupting ;  but  it  becomes  hard  and  somewhat 
leather-like ;  so  that  this  mode  of  preparation  does 
not  answer  well  for  butcher's  meat  Fish  are  some- 
times cured  with  it. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  Acetic  Acid. 
Pyromancy,  s.  [Gr.  Trip  =  fire  +  fiavrtla  = 
prophecy.]    Divination  by  fire. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Persians,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  sense:  there  are 
four  kinds  of  divination,  hydromancy,  pyromancy, 
aeromancy,  geomancy.  —  Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris 
Canonici. 

Pyromantic.  adj.  Relating  to  divination  by 
fire  :  (used  substantially). 

The  flamens,  or  pyromanticks,  he  sacrificed  to 
their  idol.  —  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Relation  of  some 
Years'  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia, 
p.  201. 

Pyrometer,  s.  [Gr.  7r?p  =  fire  + /terpov  =  mea- 
sure.] Instrument  to  measure  the  altera- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  metals,  and  other 
solid  bodies,  arising  from  heat. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  also  said  that 
there  were  a  few  exceptions  as  to  heat  being  always 
manifested  by  an  expansion  of  matter.  One  class  of 
these  exceptions  is  only  apparent :  moist  clay,  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fibre,  and  other  substances  of  a 
mixed  nature,  which  contain  matter  of  different 
characters,  some  of  which  is  more  and  some  less 
volatile,  i.e.,  expansible,  are  contracted  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat;  this  arises  from  the  more  volatile 
matter  being  dissipated  in  the  form  of  vapour  or 
gas ;  and  the  interstices  of  the  less  volatile  being 
thus  emptied,  the  latter  contracts  by  its  own  cohe- 
sive attraction,  giving  thus  a  prima,  facie  appearance 
of  contraction  by  heat.  The  pyrometer  of  Wedg- 
wood is  explicable  on  this  principle. —  Grove,  On  the 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

The  instruments  thus  far  described,  though  called 
pyrometers,  .  .  .  are  incapable  of  measuring  very 
elevated  temperatures,  and  even  if  they  could  do  so 
their  indications  are  unconnected  with  the  ordinary 
thermometric  scale.  Wedgwood,  by  means  of  the 
pyrometer  which  bears  his  name,  was  the  first  to 
accomplish  this  object  with  any  degree  of  success. 
.  .  .  Guyton  de  Morveau, in  1804,  invented  a  platinum 
pyrometer. .  .  .  Daniell,  unaware  cf  Guyton's  pyro- 
meter, invented  one  on  somewhat  the  same  principle, 
but  certainly  more  trustworthy  in  its  indications. 
...  In  1830  Daniell  improved  his  pyrometer  by  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  termed  the 
Register,  the  other  the  Scale.  ...  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1836,  Pouil- 
let  proposed  three  methods  of  measuring  high  tem- 
peratures. . . .  Owing  to  the  investigations  of  Reg- 
nault,  our  knowledge  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
gases  has  of  late  become  far  more  accurate. .. .  M. 
Becquerel's  pyrometer  is  a  thermo-electric  couple 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  wire  of  platinum  with 
another  of  palladium  ;  the  current  generated  regu- 
larly increasing  with  the  temperature  up  to  the 
fusion  of  palladium  at  about  1500°  C  =2730°  Fahr. 
Observations  with  this  pyrometer  caused  M.  Bec- 
querel  to  suggest  an  optical  pyrometer ;  a  means  of 
determining  any  temperature,  however  elevated,  by 
measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  from 
the  glowing  source. — Hirst,  in  Brande  awl  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Pyrometric.  adj.    Relating  to  a  pyrometer. 
Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  coated  with  a  fusible 
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lead  enamel,  are  emplos'ed  in  the  English  potteries 
to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  glaze  kilns. — 
Ure,  Dict  ionary  of  Arts,  Manufact  ures,  and  Mines. 
Pyrope.  s.     [Lat.  pyropus  =  garnet,  ruby, 

from  Gr.  ■nvp.']    In  Mineralogy.  Variety 

of  garnet  so  called. 

Pyrope  .  .  .  when  heated  becomes  black  and 
opaque  ;  on  cooling,  yellowish  and  then  red.  Fusi- 
ble with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  black 
glass  .  . .  not  acted  upon  by  acids. — Phillips,  Mine- 
ralogy. 

Pyrophorus.  s.     [Gr.  <pipw  =  I  bear.]  See 
extracts. 

Pyrophorus  is  the  generic  name  of  any  chemical 
preparation,  generally  a  powder,  which  in  (lames 
spontaneously  when  exposed  to  air. —  Ure,  Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

llomberg's  pyrophorus  is  made  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  alum  and  brown  sugar,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  ladle  till  quite  dry  ; 
it  is  then  put  into  an  earthen  or  coated  glass  bottle, 
and  heated  red-hot  so  long  as  a  flame  appears  at  the 
mouth ;  it  is  then  removed,  carefully  stopped,  and 
suffered  to  cool.  The  black  powder  which  it  con- 
tains becomes  glowing  hot  when  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  air.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
in  a  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ignition 
is  frequently  accelerated  by  breathing  upon  the 
powder. . .  .  An  excellent  pyrophorus  is  afforded  by 
heating  tartrate  of  lead  red-hot  in  a  glass  tube,  in 
which  it  may  afterwards  be  hermetically  sealed. 
When  the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  black  powder 
within  it  shaken  out  through  the  air,  it  burns  with 
the  emission  of  a  dense  smoke  of  oxide  of  lead.  The 
spontaneous  inflammability  of  this  pyrophorus  is 
probably  due  to  minutely  divided  lead. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  A  rt. 

Pyrosis,  s.    [Gr.]    Medical  name  for  Wa- 
terbrash. 

Pyrosis  has  been  viewed  as  a  form  of  indigestion 
.  .  .  Dr.  Pemberton  viewed  it  as  a  morbidly  increased 
secretion  from  the  stomach. — Copland,  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine. 

Pyrotechnical.  adj.     Connected  with,  re- 
lating to,  constituted  by,  fireworks. 
Pyrotechnics,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  irvp  =  fire  +  rixfr) 

=  art.]    Art  of  fireworks. 
Pyrotechnist,  s.    One  who  understands  py- 
rotechnics. 

The  author  of  the  Rambler  may  be  considered,  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  succssful  riot, 
though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist. — Steevcnt  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life. 

Pyrotechny.  s.    Art  of  managing  fire;  art 
of  making  fireworks. 

Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  means 
of  pyrotechny  and  chemistry,  which  in  late  ages 
have  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly. — 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

If  we  take  up  the  first  volume  of  Hutton's  abridg- 
ment of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  com- 
prises the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  original  publi- 
cation, extending  over  seven  years,  from  1065  to 
1672  inclusive,  we  shall  find  that  of  about  450  com- 
munications, . .  .  only  nine  come  unfler  the  heads  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  or  pure  science;  that  of 
about  140  relating  to  mechanical  philosophy,  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  dynamics,  astronomy, 
chronology,  navigation,  gunnery,  hydraulics,  pneu- 
matics, optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  pyrotechny, 
thermometry,  etc.,  nine  in  every  ten  are  mere  ac- 
counts of  observations  and  experiments,  or  explana- 
tions and  hypotheses  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
mathematics. — Craik,  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
Pyrrhic,  adj.  [from  Lat.  pyrrhicius,  mas- 
culine; pes  =  ioot,  being  understood.]  In 
Greek  and  Latin  Prosody.  Foot,  formed 
by  two  short  syllables :  (as,  '  Deus,  Otoe  ; 
the  extract  gives  the  Latin  form). 

Hodie  is  used  as  a  pyrrhichius  in  seen.  ii.  v.  11 
[of  the  Heautontimorumeuos  of  Terence.] — Hallam, 
View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  middle 
Ages,  pt.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Pyrrhic,  adj.    [from  Lat.  pyrrhicia,  femi- 
nine ;  saltatio  =  dance,  being  understood.] 
Martial  dance  so  called. 
Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  iii. 
Pyrrhonism,  s.  Pyrrho  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  philosopher,  who  carried  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  doubt,  or  philosophic 
nescience,  to  an  extreme.  As  such,  its 
derivatives  are  proper,  rather  than  com- 
mon, names.     They  become  the  latter, 
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however,  when  used  to  denote  excessive 
doubt,  or  exaggerated  scepticism,  in 
general. 

All  the  common-place  arguments  that  Bayle  and 
others  have  employed  to  establish  this  sort  of 
Pyrrhonism  will  be  quoted.— Boliugbroke,  On  the 
Study  of  History. 
Pythagorean.  5.  and  adj.     Like  Pyrrho- 
nism, &c,  derivatives  from  Pythagoras, 
the  name  of  the  famous  Greek  philosopher, 
are  proper,  rather  than  common,  names. 
They  become  the  latter  when  they  suggest 
any  of  the  numerous  distinctive  real  or 
supposed  characteristics  of  the  Pythago- 
rean school ;  such  as  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food,  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
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souls,  and  (as  in  the  extract)  habit  of  strict 
silence. 

There  have  been  famous  female  Pythagoreans, 
notwithstanding  most  of  that  philosophy  consisted 
in  keeping  a  secret. — Addison,  Guardian,  no.  155. 

Pythoness,  s.     Priestess  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo ;  prophetess. 

This  makes  us,  instead  of  running  to  God,  to  trust 
in  unskilful  physicians,  or,  like  Saul,  to  run  to  a 
pythonesse. — Jeremy  laylor,  Sermons,  p.  171 :  1651. 
She  stood  a  moment  as  a  pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gathered  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings,  like  wild  horses,  pull 
The  heart  asunder  ; — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bowed  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees . 

Byron,  Bon  Juan,  vi.  107. 
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Pythonic.  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
the  Pythian  Apollo;  prophetic. 

Those  pythonick  spirits  formerly  inhabited  under 
the  cavities  of  these  three  rocks. — Sir  P.  Rycaut, 
Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
p.  406. 

Pyx.   s.    [Lat.  pyxis.]    Box  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  keep  the  host. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
papistes,  hath  set  up  a  new  faith  and  belief  of  their 
owne  devisinge;  that  the  same  body  really,  cor- 
porally, naturally,  and  sensibly,  is  in  this  worlde 
styll,  and  that  in  a  hundred  thousand  places  at  one 
time  ;  beynge  enclosed  in  every  pyx  and  bread  con- 
secrated.— Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardiner,  p.  56. 

He  hath  stolen  a  pix,  and  hang'd  must  a'  be. .. 
Let  gallows  gape  for  dog.  let  man  go  free. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iii.  6, 


a. 
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aUAB.  s.  This  word,  like  squab  and  others, 
is  one  of  an  imitative  character,  though 
its  application  to  certain  objects  relates  to 
their  form  rather  than  to  their  sound.  In 
Danish,  quap  means  a  dewlap.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  applies  to  some  flat- 
tish  or  softish  fish  or  fishlike  animal.  Thus, 
in  German  quap  =  tadpole  ;  and  quappe  - 
eelpout,  burbot,  Gadus  lota ;  in  Danish, 
the  fishing-frogs  and  lumpfish.  The  editor 
thinks  he  has  heard  it  applied  to  the  tench. 
It  is  connected  (as  an  original,  rather  than 
a  derivative)  with  the  root  gob,  in  gob-io  = 
gudgeon,  and  cob-itis  =  loach.  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer,  in  a  suggested  reading  in  Othello, 
explains  it  gudgeon.  In  the  extract  it 
seems  to  mean  a  crude  performance,  as 
something  unformed,  or  embryonic  (like  a 
tadpole). 

If  you  can, 
Imagine  you  were  now  in  the  university, 
You'll  take  it  well  enough ;  a  scholar's  fancy, 
A  quab  ;  'tis  nothing  else,  a  very  quab. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3.  (Rich.) 

Quack,  v.  n.  Utter  the  sound  made  by  ducks. 
Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing. 

King. 

Quack,  s.    Duck.  Colloquial. 
Quack,  s.    [The  two  analyses  of  this  word 
are— 

a.  The  identification  of  quack  with  the 
quick,  and  of  salver  with  the  silver  in  quick- 
silver, in  which  case  the  application  to  a 
pretender  in  medicine  lies  in  the  history  of 
mercury  or  quicksilver,  as  a  vaunted  and 
abused  remedy.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the 
practice  coincide  sufficiently  to  warrant 
this  view,  though  a  common  one. 

b.  The  connection  of  quack,  the  quack- 
ing of  ducks,  and  the  loose  loud  talkative- 
ness that  it  suggests,  and  of  salver  with 
salve  =  ointment. — See  Wedgwood  for  the 
one  view  ;  for  the  other,  the  extract  under 
Quacksalver.] 

1.  Pretender  to  medical  skill;  empiric;  moun- 
tebank. 

What  would  he  say,  were  he  condemned  to  stand 
For  one  long  hour  in  Fleet-street,  or  the  Strand  . .  . 
What  would  he  say  to  see  a  velvet  quack 
Walk  with  the  price  of  forty  killed  on's  back  ? 
Or  mounted  on  a  stage,  and  gaping  loud 
Commend  his  drugs  and  ratsbane  to  the  crowd? 

Oldham,  Imitation  of  the  Eighth  Satire  of  Boileau. 

At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quack  made 
in  Paris,  a  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing  with 
a  shrill  voice,  '  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers;' to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave 
manner, '  The  child  says  true.' — Addison. 
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Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  272. 

'  I  crave  your  pardon,'  replied  the  old  man, '  and 
swear  to  you,  I  know  but  one  medicine  that  could 
have  saved  the  Earl's  life.'  . . .  'There  was  some  talk 
of  a  quack  who  waited  upon  him,'  said  Varney,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  '  Are  you  sure  there  is  no 
one  in  England  who  has  this  secret  of  thine  ? '  '  One 
man  there  was,'  said  the  doctor,  '  once  my  servant, 
who  might  have  stolen  this  of  me,  with  one  or  two 
other  secrets  of  art.' — Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth, 
ch.  xviii. 

2.  Pretender  to  knowledge  or  skill  not  pos- 
sessed ;  boaster. 

The  change,  schools,  and  pulpits  are  full  of  quacks, 
jugglers,  and  plagiaries—  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Some  quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching  pretend  to 
make  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages, 
before  they  can  be  masters  of  common  sense. — 
Felton,  On  the  Classicks. 

Cagliostro,  prophetic  quack  of  quacks. —  Carlyle, 
Tlie  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  xii. 

The  people  sinking  on  the  one  hand :  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  but  wretched  Sieur  Motiers,  treason- 
ous Riquetti  Mirabeaus ;  traitors,  or  else  shadows 
and  simulacra  of  quacks  to  be  seen  in  high  places, 
look  where  you  will !  Men  that  go  mincing,  grimac- 
ing, with  plausible  speech  and  brushed  raiment ; 
hollow  within  :  quacks  political ;  quacks  scientific, 
academical :  all  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  each  other, 
and  kind  of  quack  public-spirit.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  b.  iii. 
ch.  ii. 

Used  adjectivally :  (as,  in  quack  medicines, 
quack  doctor,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  true 
compound  rather  than  a  combination  of 
twro  separate  words). 
Quack,  v.  n.  Act,  practice,  talk  as  a  quack 
(in  the  way  of  medicine). 

Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi  .  . . 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  1,  325. 
Hitherto  I  had  only  quacked  with  myself,  and 
the  highest  I  had  consulted  was  our  apothecary  in 
ordinary.  —  Mandeville,  On  Hypochondriacal  Dis- 
orders, p.  7 :  1730. 

Quackery,  s.  Mean  or  bad  acts  in  physic ; 
false  pretensions  to  any  art. 

I  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  T.'s  admirers  to  refrain 
from  boasting  of  their  proselytes  and  repeating  their 
defiances:  such  quackery  is  unworthy  any  person 
who  pretends  to  learning. — Porson,  Letter  to  Travis, 
p.  41. 

National  poverty  and  national  dishonesty  go 
together  .  .  .  continually  increasing  social  non- 
descripts get  ever  the  hungrier,  ever  the  falser.  Now 
say,  have  we  not  here  the  very  making  of  quackery  ; 
raw-material,  plastic-energy,  both  in  full  action  f 
Dishonesty  the  raw  material :  hunger  the  plastic 
energy:  what  will  not  the  two  realise?  —  Carlyle, 
Critical  and  31  iscellaneous  Essay s,  Count  Cagliostro. 
Quacking-,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who 
quacks  in  the  way  of  uttering  a  sound. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  cackling  of  geese,  clucking 
of  hens,  gobbling  of  turkeys,  quacking  of  ducks, 
twittering  of  swallows,  chirping  of  sparrows  or 
crickets,  cooing  or  crooing  of  doves,  bumping  of  the 
bittern,  hooting  of  the  owl,  croaking  of  the  raven, 
cawing  of  rooks,  chattering  of  jays  or  magpies,  neigh- 
x  x  2 
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ing  or  whinnying  of  a  horse,  barking,  yelping,  snarl- 
ing, growling  of  a  dog,  grunting  of  a  hog,  bleating  of 
sheep  or  goats,  mewing  or  purring  of  a  cat,  are 
intended  in  the  first  instance  as  imitations  of  the 
sounds  made  by  the  animals  in  question. —  Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  introd. 

Quackish.  adj.  Boasting  like  a  quack ; 
trickish  as  a  quack. 

The  last  quackish  address  of  the  national  assembly 
to  the  people  of  France. — Burke. 

Quackism.  s.  Quackery. 

In  that  same  French  Revolution  alone,  which 
burnt  up  so  much,  what  unmeasured  masses  of 
quackism  were  set  fire  to.  —  Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Count  Cagliostro. 

Quacksalver,  s.  [see  Quack.]  Quack- 
doctor  ;  mountebank. 

Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other 
means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mounte- 
banks, quacksalvers,  empiricks. — Burton,  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  preface. 

Saltinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive the  vulgar  in  lower  degrees ;  were  iEsop  alive, 
the  Piazza  and  the  Pont  Neuf  could  speak  their 
fallacies. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mercury,  its  only  remedy,  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered, and  applied,  apparently  at  first  with  a 
happy  boldness  by  empirics;  for  quacksalver,  the 
German  appellation  of  this  metal,  was  the  root  of 
the  approbrious  appellation,  a  quack. — Parr,  Medi- 
cal Dictionary.  (Ord  MS.) 

Quacksalving.  adj.  Quack. 

Tut,  man,  any  quacksalving  terms  will  serve  for 
this  purpose. — Middleton,  A  Mad  World  my  Mas- 
ters. (Rich.) 

Quade.  v.  a.    [see  Quaid.]  Debase. 
Thine  errors  will  thy  worke  confouude, 
And  all  thine  honoure  quade. 

Ualle,  Historical  Expostulation  :  1565. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quader.  v.  n.    Square  ;  suit ;  match. 

The  x  doth  not  quader  well  with  him,  because  it 
sounds  harshly. — History  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  88 : 
1678.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Quadr-,  Quat-.   Prefixes   in  composition 
from  the  Latin  quatuor  =  four.    The  form 
dr  generally  suggests  either  multiplica- 
tion or  division ;   the  form  in  t  either 
simple  numeration  or  addition  :  quatuor  = 
four,  quatuor-decim  =  fourteen  ;  qnadra- 
ginta  =  forty ;   qnadragesiinus  —  fortieth  ; 
quadratics  =  squared,  square ;  quadrans  = 
the  fourth  part  of  anything,  farthing.  The 
Greek  equivalent  is  tetra-,  as  in  tetragon 
«=  quadrangle,  &c. 
Quadragene.  s.     Papal  indulgence,  multi- 
plying the  remission  of  penance  by  forties- 
You  have  with  much  labour  and  some  charge 
purchased  to  yourself  so  many  quadragenes  or  lents 
of  pardon ;  that  is,  you  have  bought  off  the  pe- 
nances of  so  many  times  forty  days  !— Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Dissuasive  from  Popery,  ch.ii.  §  4. 

Quadragesima,  s.    [Lat.  quadragesima,  fe- 
minine of  quadragesimus  -  fortieth.]  Quad- 
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ragesima  Sunday  is  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  and,  as  such,  either  forty,  or  nearly 
forty,  days  before  Easter. 
Quadragesimal,  adj.  Connected  with  the 
number  forty  ;  especially  with  reference 
to  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  Lenten  ;  be- 
longing to  Lent ;  used  in  Lent. 

1  have  .  . .  composed  sundry  [collects]  made  up 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  church-collects  with 
some  little  enlargement  or  variation,  as  namely  col- 
lects adventual,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  and  pente- 
costal.  —  Bishop  Sanderson,  Cases  of  Conscience, 

This  quadragesimal  solemnity,  in  which,  for  the 
space  of  some  weeks,  the  church  has,  in  some  select 
days,  enjoined  a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  and  a 
more  restrained  use  of  other  refreshments—  South, 
Sermons,  ix.  131. 
Quadragesimals.  s.  pi.    [Low  Lat.  quadra- 
gesimalia.']    Offerings  formerly  made,  on 
Mid-Lent  Sunday,  to  the  mother  church. 
'  Quadrangle,  s.  That  which  has  four  angles. 
\  1.  In  Geometry.    See  extract. 
^  Quadrangle  [is]  a  figure  with  four  angles  and 

four  sides ;  in  short  a  quadrilateral.  This  is  the  or- 
i  dinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  modern  geome- 
try, however,  a  quadrangle,  or '  tetragon '  denotes  a 
system  of  four  points  (angles  or  corners),  whilst  a 
quadrilateral  or  '  tetragram '  is  regarded  as  a  sys- 
tem of  four  lines.   A  quadrangle  is  regarded  as 

having  six  sides  or  lines  through  two  angles  

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  that  the  rays  joining  any  one  of  these 
three  diagonal  points  with  the  other  two  are  har- 
monic conjugates  with  respect  to  the  sides  which 
pass  through  the  first  point—  Hirst,  in  Brande  and 
Cox,  Dict  ionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
2.  Quadrangular  court. 

My  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
1  come  to  talk.  . 

SJmkespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  If.  i.  3. 
The  Escurial  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  month 
in  the  year. — Howell. 

The  doctor  is  to  occupy  the  lower  apartments  of 
the  eastern  quadrangle,  with  freedom  to  use  the  old 
elaboratory  and  its  implements.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ke- 
nilworth,  ch.  xxviii. 
Quadrangular,  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  a  quadrangle. 

Common  salt  shooteth  into  little  crystals,  coming 
near  to  a  cube,  sometimes  into  square  plates,  some- 
times into  short  quadrangular  prisms.— Grew,  Cos- 
midngia  Sacra.  .       ■  , 

Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself 
to  the  planes,  is  of  a  figure  quadrangular.—  Wood- 
ward. "*  ■      . .  "  ,.  .  . 

1  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  to 
the  macebearer.— Sjiectator. 
Quadrant,  s.    [Lat.  quadrans,  -antis.~\ 

1.  Fourth  part;  quarter  of  anything. 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omitting  'the  intercalation  of  one  day  every  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator,  and 
from  thence  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's 
right  ascensions,  which  finish  their  variations  in 
each  quadrant  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptick,  being 
joined  to  the  former  inequality,  arising  from  the  ec- 
centricity, makes  these  quarterly  and  seeming  ir- 
regular inequalities  of  natural  days.— Holder,  On 
Time. 

3.  Instrument   with   which    altitudes  are 
taken. 

Some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants.—  Tatter 
Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  centre  part ; 
Let  these  into  the  quadrant's  form  divide. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  1G4. 

Quadrantal.  adj.     Included  in  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle. 

To  fill  that  space  of  dilating,  proceed  in  straight 
lines,  and  dispose  of  those  lines  in  a  variety  of 
parallels:  and  to  do  that  in  a  quadrantal  space, 
there  appears  but  one  way  possible;  to  form  all  the 
intersections,  which  the  branches  make,  with  angles 
of  forty-five  degrees  only—  Derham,  Physico-The- 
ology. 

Quadrate,  adj.    [Lat.  quadralus.'] 
1.  Square;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides  ;  divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con- 
taining even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadrate  and 
cubical  numbers. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Some  tell  us,  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of  were 
somewhat  above  the  monthly  year,  containing  in 
them  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  quadrate. 
—Hakewill,  Apology. 
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2.  Suited ;  applicable. 

The  word  consumption, being  applicable  to  a  pro- 
per or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  generical 
description,  quadrate  to  both. — Harvey,  Discourse 
of  Consumptions. 

3.  Square  ;  equal ;  exact. 

The  moralist  tells  us,  that  a  quadrate,  solid,  wise 
man  should  involve  and  tackle  himself  within  his 
own  virtue,  and  slight  all  accidents  that  are  inci- 
dent to  man;  and  be  still  the  same. — Howell,  Let- 
ters, i.  6,  58. 
Quadrate,  s. 

1.  Square;  surface  with  four  equal  and  pa- 
rallel sides. 

And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportion'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place, 
All  which,  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser. 

"Whether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square  be 
the  better,  is  not  well-determined;  I  prefer  the  lat- 
ter, provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude 
above  one  third  part. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  61. 

To  our  understanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diagonal 
is  commensurate  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction.— Dr.  H.  More. 
Quadrate,  v.  n.    Square,  in  the  sense  of 
suit,  match,  correspond.  Obsolete. 

He  only  carps  at  the  similes  which  the  good  man 
used  for  the  illustration  of  his  assertions,  though 
such  as  no  one  in  his  senses  could  think  to  quadrate 
in  all  points. — Bishop  Bull,  Works,  iii.  910. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epick  poetry,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroick 
poems,  which  have  been  made  since  his  time  ;  as  it 
is  plain,  his  rules  would  have  been  still  more  perfect, 
could  he  have  perused  the  iEneid. — Addison. 

Quadratic,  s.    Quadratic  equation. 

(See  following  entry.) 
Quadratic,  adj.    Four  square ;  belonging  to 
a  square. 

Quadratick  Equations  in  Algebra  are  such  as  re- 
tain, on  the  unknown  side,  the  square  of  the  root  or 
the  number  sought :  and  are  of  two  sorts ;  first, 
simple  quadraticks,  where  the  square  of  the  un- 
known root  is  equal  to  the  absolute  number  given  ; 
secondly,  affected  quadraticks,  which  are  such  as 
have,  between  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
number  and  the  absolute  number  given,  some  inter- 
mediate power  of  the  unknown  number. — Harris. 
Quadrature,  s.  [Lat.  quadratura.~\ 
1.  Act  of  squaring. 

The  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of  in- 
finities, and  the  quadrature  of  curves  should  not 
intrench  upon  our  studies  of  morality.—  Watts,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

On  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  he  says  he  [Mau- 
pertuis]  cannot  decide  if  this  problem  be  resolvable 
or  not ;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is  very  useless  to 
search  for  it  any  more;  since  we  have  arrived  by  ap- 
proximation to  such  a  point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a 
large  circle,  such  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  de- 
scribes round  the  sun,  the  geometrician  will  not 
mistake  by  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  The  quadrature 
of  the  circle  is  still,  however,  a  favourite  game  of 
some  visionaries,  and  several  are  still  imagining  that 
they  have  discovered  the  perpetual  motion ;  the 
Italians  nickname  them  'matto  perpetuo;'  and 
Bekker  tells  us  of  the  fate  of  one  Hartmann  of 
Leipsic,  who  was  in  such  despair  at  having  passed 
his  life  so  vainly,  in  studying  the  perpetual  motion, 
that  at  length  he  hanged  himself!—/.  Disraeli,  Cu- 
riosities of  Literature. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a  problem  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  mathematical  science. 
The  whole  circular  area  being  equal  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  radius,  and  a  straight  line  equal  to  half 
the  circumference,  the  quadrature  would  beobtained 
if  the  length  of  the  circumference  were  assigned ; 
and  hence  the  particular  object  aimed  at  in  attempt- 
ing to  square  the  circle  is  the  determination  of  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  This 
ratio  can  be  expressed  only  by  infinite  series,  of 
which  many  have  been  given  that  converge  with 
great  rapidity.  Pretenders  to  the  discovery  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  occasionally  present  them- 
selves even  at  the  present  day.  They  are  to  be 
found  only  among  those  who  have  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry ;  and  when 
their  reasoning  happens  to  be  intelligible,  their 
paralogisms  are  in  general  easily  detected.  With  a 
view  to  discourage  the  futile  attempts  so  frequently 
made  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  1775,  and  the  Royal  Society 
shortly  after,  publicly  announced  that  they  would 
not  examine  in  future  any  paper  pretending  to  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  trisection  of  an  angle, 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetual  motion. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  DiC' 
tionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 


2.  First  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

It  is  full  moon,  when  the  earth  being  between  the 
sun  and  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon  ;  new  moon,  when  the  moon  being  between  us 
and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us ; 
and  half-moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadra- 
tures, we  see  but  half  the  enlightened  part. — Locke. 

3.  State  of  being  square  ;  quadrate ;  square. 

All  things  parted  by  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  3S0. 

Quadriennial.  adj.  [Lat.  quadriennium  = 
space  of  four  years ;  from  annus  =year.] 

Quadrible.  adj.  Capable  of  being  squared. 
Hare. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  way  of  attaining 
the  quantity  of  all  quadrible  curves  analytically,  by 
his  method  of  fluxions,  some  time  before  the  year 
16S8.— Derham. 

Quadrilateral,   adj.     [Lat.  lateralis,  from 
lutus,  late?  is  =  side.]    Having  four  sides. 
Tin  incorporated  with  crystal,  disposes  it  to  shoot 
into  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  sometimes  placed  on 
a  quadrilateral  base  or  column.—  Woodward,  On 
Fossils. 

Quadrilateral,  s.  In  Geometry.  Figure 
formed  of  four  lines. 

(For  example  see  Q  u  a  d  r  a  n  g  1  e.) 
Quadrille,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Game  at  cards  so  called,  played  by  four 
persons. 

When  as  Corruption  hence  did  go, 

And  left  the  nation  free ; 
"When  Ay  said  Ay,  and  No  said  No, 

Without  a  place  or  fee  : 
Then  Satan  thinking  things  went  ill, 
Seut  forth  his  spirit  called  Quadrille. 
Kings,  queens,  and  knaves  made  up  his  pack, 

And  four  fair  suits  they  wore; 
His  troops  they  are  with  red  and  black 

All  blotched  and  spotted  o'er; 
And  every  house,  go  where  you  will, 
Is  haunted  by  the  imp  Quadrille. 
When  two  and  two  were  met  of  old. 

Though  they  ne'er  meant  to  marry, 
They  were  in  Cupid's  books  enrolled, 

And  called  a  party  quarree : 
But  now,  meet  when  and  where  you  will, 
A  party  quarree  is  Quadrille. 
A  party  late  at  Cam  bray  met, 

Which  drew  all  Europe's  eyes  ; 
'Twas  called  in  Post-boy  and  Gazette, 

The  Quadruple  Allies. 
But  somebody  took  something  ill, 
And  broke  this  party  at  Quadrille. 

A  Ballad  on  Quadrille,  Written  by  Mr.  Congreue, 
Printed  in  Swift's  Works. 

O  filthy  check  on  all  industrious  skill 
To  spoil  the  nation's  last  great  trade — quadrille  '. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  75. 

2.  Dance  in  which  the  figures  are  gone 
through  by  four  couples. 

The  room  was  now  full,  but  not  crowded,  it  was 
too  spacious  well  to  be  so.  Some  sixteen  couples 
were  dancing  a  quadrille  to  a  lively  tune  played  by 
the  band,  and  among  the  dancers  were  to  be  seen 
old  women, and  children  of  ten  or  twelve:  for  it  was 
not  considered  improper  to  be  seen  dancing  at  this 
humble  assembly,  and  the  neighbours  frequently 
came  in.  . . .  The  quadrille  was  ended,  and  the  music 
stopped  playing.  —  Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix. 

Quadrilocular.  adj.  [Lat.  loculus  =  small 
place,  especially  pouch  or  pocket.]  Having 
four  receptacles,  cases,  or  divisions. 

The  four  cells  are  retained  perfect ...  in  the 
quadrilocular  anthers  of  Butomus. — Henfrey,  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  Botany,  §  20l>. 

Quadrine.  s.    Farthing.  Hare. 

And  the  other  Clodia  whom  Metellus  Celer  had 
married,  and  whom  they  commonly  called  Quadran- 
taria;  because  one  of  her  paramours  sent  her  a  purse 
full  of  quadrines  (which  are  little  pieces  of  cupper 
money)  instead  of  silver.  —  North,  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  p.  722.  (Rich.) 
Quadripartite,  adj.  [Lat.  partitus.~\  Di- 
vided into  four  parts. 

He  hath  been  a  patron  among  others,  as  in  that  of 
Frederick  the  third's  institution  of  the  quadripar- 
tite society  of  St.  George's  shield. — Seidell,  Notes  on 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  iv. 

The  quadripartite  pattern  of  the  plaited  cup  of 
the  pala;ozoic  coral  has  changed  into  the  sexpartite 
disposition  of  the  radiating  lamella;  of  the  polype- 
cells  of  tertiary  and  modern  corals.  ...  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  sexpartite  type  of  coral  was  miracu- 
lously created  to  supersede  a  quadripartite  one. . . . 
It  is  consistent  with  facts  that  a  quadripartite  coral 
might  bud  out,  or  otherwise  generate,  a  variety  with 
a  greater  number  of  radiating  laminse.  —  Ow#n 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 


QUAD 

Quadrlvial.  adj.  Relating  to,  constituted 
by,  a  quadrivium. 

A  forum,  with  quadrivial  streets. 

B.  Jonson,  Epigrams. 

Quadrivial.  s.  Science  contained  in  the 
Quadrivium. 

The  quadrivials—l  mean  arythmetike,  musike, 
geoinetrie,  and  astronomic,  and  with  them  all  skill 
in  the  perspectives,  are  now  smallie  regarded  in 
either  of  them  [the  universities]. — HoUnshed,  De- 
scription of  England,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii.  (Rich.) 
Quadrivium.  s.     [Lat.  via  =  way;  meeting 
of  four  ways.]    In  Education.    Old  term 
applied  to  a  course  of  four  sciences.  See 
extract  and  Trivium. 

The  trivium  contained  grammar,  logic,  and  rhe- 
toric; the  quadrivium  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 
and  astronomy,  as  in  these  two  lines,  framed  to 
assist  the  memory : 

'  Gram,  loquitur ;  Dia.  vera  docet ;  Rhet.  verba 
colorat ; 

Mus.  canit ;  Ar.  numerat ;  Geo.  ponderat ;  Ast. 
colit  astra.' 

—Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
in  tlie  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, pt.  i.  ch.i.  note. 
Quadroon,  s.    Individual  with  one  fourth 
of  mixed  blood. 

In  the  New  World  the  small  caste  of  born 
Spaniards  which  had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
power  and  dignity  was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians, 
Mestizos  and  Quadroons.  —  Macaulay,  History  of 
England,  ch.  xxiii. 

Stevenson  states  from  his  own  observation,  that 
the  father  influences  the  colour  of  the  Mestizo  more 
than  the  mother.  He  also  observes  that  the  Peru- 
vians call  the  children  of  a  white  woman  and  a 
Negro  Mulatto,  Zambo  Mulatto,  Quadroon ;  and  those 
of  a  white  man  and  a  Negress,  Mulatto  woman,  or 
Quadroon,  are  called  Mulatto,  Quadroon,  Quintroon, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  mongrels 
of  a  white  man  approach  the  European  type  and 
generation  before  those  of  a  white  woman.  Tschudi, 
however,  considers  this  an  error,  and  states  that  the 
designation  is  the  same  whether  the  mongrels  pro- 
ceed from  the  father  or  the  mother. . .  .  From  Mu- 
lattoes  spring  Tertroon,  Quadroon,  Quintroon.— 
Waitz,  Anthropology,  translated  by  Collingwood, 
pt.  i.  sect.  iii. 

Quadrumana.  s.  [Lat.  manus  =  hand.] 
In  Zoology.  Name  of  the  class  constituted 
by  the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  from 
the  handlike  character  of  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities. 

(See  under  Quadrumanous) 
Quadrumane.  s.    Quadrumanous  animal. 

(See  under  Quadrumanous.) 
Quadrumanous.  adj.  Relating  to,  connected 
with,  constituted  by,  the  Quadrumana. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  the  entire  class  of 
mammals,  exclusive  of  the  Cetacea  and  Phocai,  then 
the  rodents  form  one- third  of  the  entire  number  of 
species,  the  cheiropters  and  carnivores  together 
about  one-third  also,  whilst  the  remaining  third  is 
formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  quadrumanes 
and  ruminants,  and  especially  of  the  marsupials  and 
insectivorous  ferae.    But  in  Europe,  for  instance, 
this  proportion  is  greatly  modified,  since  the  mar- 
supiates  and  quadrumanous  animals  are  absent. 
. . .  Quadrumana  . .  .  are  four-handed  mammals ;  so 
named  from  the  disposition  of  the  digits  in  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  limbs.  —  Translation,  by  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Van  der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of  Zoology. 
Quadruped,  s.     [Lat.  quadrupes,  quadru- 
pedis ;  pes,  pedis  =  foot ;  Fr.  quadrupede.~] 
Animal  that  goes  on  four  legs,  as  perhaps 
all  beasts.    So  the  explanation  stands  in 
the  previous  edition,  when  the  word  was 
more  used  in  scientific  zoology  than  at 
present ;  when,  too,  it  nearly  coincided 
with  beast,  as  opposed  to  birds  and  fishes. 
Its  present  approximate  zoological  equi- 
valent is  mammal.    A  work  often  quoted 
in  this  dictionary,  viz.  Bell's  '  History  of 
British  Quadrupeds  including  the  Cetacea] 
illustrates  this  difference  between  them. 
The  work  is  on  the  British  mammals ;  but 
that  term  is  technical.    Yet,  without  the 
adjunct,  it  would  look  as  if  the  whales,  &c, 
which  are  mammals,  but  not  quadrupeds, 
were  excluded. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  is  not 
disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  in  other  quadrupeds. — 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Most  quadrupedes  that  live  upon  herbs  have 
incisor  teeth  to  pluck  and  divide  them.— Arbuthnot. 


QUAG 

The  king  of  brutes, 
Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean.  Swift. 
Quadruped,  adj.    Having  four  feet. 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  sur- 
prised at  many  actions  of  the  quadruped  and  winged 
animals. —  Watts,  Logick. 

Quadruple,  adj.  [Lat.  quadruplus.~\  Four- 
fold :  (in  the  last  extract,  quadruple) . 

A  law,  that  to  bridle  theft  doth  punish  thieves 
with  a  quadruple  restitution,  hath  an  end  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continueth. 
— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continued 
double,  treble,  or  quadruple,  to  any  of  the  longest 
times  of  the  first  age. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of 
the  World. 

As  fire  with  air  loud-warring,  when  rain-floods 
Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's 
face, 

Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 
Unhinges  the  poor  world.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Quadruple,  v.  a.    Multiply  by  four. 

The  trade  of  Scotland  has  been  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  the  first  erection  of  the  two  public 
banks  at  Scotland. — A.  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
b.  ii.  ch.  ii.  (Rich.) 

Quadruplicate,  v.  a.  Double  twice  ;  make 
fourfold. 

Quadruplication.  s.  Taking  a  thing  four 
times. 

Quadruply.  adv.    To  a  fourfold  quantity. 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
pear, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  and  out  of  his 
goods  the  innocent  person  is  quadruply  recom- 
pensed.— Sivift. 

Quaere,  s.    See  Query. 

Quaff,  v.  a.  [?  Scotch,  quaich,  queych,  qucgh, 
queff,  quaigh,  waicht ;  Gaelic,  cuach  = 
cup,  bowl;  to  wuvght,  wauch  =  quaff,  swig; 
waucht,  waught  =  large  draught.  See  Jamie- 
son  and  Wedgwood.]  Drink;  swallow  in 
large  draughts. 

He  calls  for  wine ;  a  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  abroad  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm,  quafft  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
On  flow'rs   reposed  and  with  rich  flow'rets 
crown'd, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  63G. 

'  Holy  Virgin  ! '  said  Gurth,  setting  down  the  cup, 
'what  nectar  these  unbelieving  dogs  drink,  while 
true  Christians  are  fain  to  quaff  ale  as  muddy  and 
thick  as  the  draff  we  give  to  hogs!'— Sir  W.Scott, 
Ivanhoe,  ch.  xi. 

When  wine  I  quaff,  before  my  eyes 
Gleams  of  poetic  glory  rise ; 
And  freshened  by  the  goblet's  dews, 
My  soul  invokes  the  heavenly  muse. 

T.  Moore,  Translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

Quaff,  v.  n.    Drink  luxuriously. 

We  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Belshazzar,  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ  by  the  finger  of 
God. — South.  Sermons. 

Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  gwa^fwith  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  584. 

Quaffer.  v.  a.  Feel  out :  (This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning,  a  low  word,  I  suppose  formed 
by  chance. — Johnson.) 

Ducks,  having  larger  nerves  that  come  into  their 
bills  than  geese,  quaffer  and  grope  out  their  meat 
the  most. — Derham,  Physico-Theology. 

Quaffing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  quaffs  ; 
draught. 

They  powr'd  full  cups  upon  the  ground  ;  and  were 
to  offerings  driven, 
Instead  of  quaffings;  and  to  drinke  none  durst 

attempt,  before 
In  solemne  sacrifice  they  did  almightie  Jove  adore. 

Chapman,  'Translation  of  Hie  Iliad, 
b.vii.  (Rich.) 

Quag-,  s.    [?  quake  ?  quick.']  Quagmire. 

Behold,  on  the  left  hand,  there  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous quag,  into  which,  if  even  a  good  man  falls, 
he  can  find  no  bottom  for  his  foot  to  stand  on. 
Into  that  quag  king  David  once  did  fall,  and  had 
no  doubt  therein  been  smothered,  had  not  He 
that  is  able  plucked  him  out. — Bunyan,  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Society,  society,  society  !  I  owe  thee  much  ;  and 
perhaps  in  working  in  thy  service,  those  feelings 
might  be  developed  which  I  am  now  convinced  are 


q  u  a  i  {§rriAl 

the  only  souice  of  happiness— but  I  am  plunged  too 
deep  in  the  quag.  I  have  no  impulse,  no  call. — B. 
Disraeli,  The  Young  Duke,  b.  iv.  ch.  ix. 

Quagga.  s.  [see  second  extract.]  In  Zoo- 
logy.   Species  of  the  genus  Equus. 

The  horse  and  the  ass  will  breed  also  with  the 
zebra  and  quagga. — Bell,  British  Quadrupeds,  The 
Mule. 

The  name  of  this  species  is  derived  from  its  voice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  cry,  somewhat  resembling  the 
sounds  qua-cha?  It  is  unquestionably  best  calcu- 
lated for  domestication,  both  as  regards  strength 
and  docility.  The  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Parkins  used  to 
drive  a  pair  of  them  in  his  phaeton  about  London ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  been  drawn  by  one  in  a  gig, 
the  animal  showing  as  much  temper  and  delicacy  of 
mouth  as  any  domestic  horse.  Quaggas  are  still 
found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  on  the  open  plains  south  of  the  Vaal 
river  they  occur  in  immense  herds,  associating 
with  the  gnu,  Catoblepas  gnu.  It  is  this  species 
that  is  reputed  to  bo  the  boldest  of  all  equine  ani- 
mals, attacking  hyena  and  wild-dog  without  hesita- 
tion, and  therefore  not  unfrequently  domesticated 
by  the  Dutch  boors  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  horses  at  night  while  both  are  turned  out  to 
grass. . . .  The  Isabella  quagga  is,  as  before  remarked, 
much  below  the  stature  of  the  others,  and  in  a 
stuffed  form  proportionably  longer;  the  specimen  is 
a  male,  and,  compared  with  the  quagga,  has  a  dif- 
ferent coloured  nose,  ears,  and  mane,  all  being 
white ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the  head,  neck,  body, 
and  croup,  is  yellowish  buff,  with  brownish  streaks 
on  the  face  and  cheeks,  but  more  undefined,  and 
not  extending  the  usual  length;  on  the  neck,  shoul- 
der, body,  and  croup,  there  is  a  series  of  bands  more 
numerous  than  in  the  dauw  :  some  few  are  branched, 
but  instead  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the  specimen 
was  recent,  they  were  all  pure  white,  and  those  on 
the  croup  particularly  numerous  and  interwoven; 
the  belly  and  limbs  are  white,  but  as  if  to  prove 
that  these  marks  were  not  the  result  of  albinism, 
the  anterior  posterns  and  rings  above  the  hoofs  of 
the  posterior  feet  were  sooty  black  and  the  hoofs 
dark.  These  marks  do  not  occur  in  any  known  spe- 
cies.—  Hamilton  Smith,  in  Naturalists'  Library, 
Horses. 

Quaggy,  adj.    Boggy;  spongy. 

Heato  and  travaile  are  yrkesome  to  the  Gaule's 
quaggy  bodies,  because  they  are  not  able  to  endure 
thirst. — Time's  Storehouse,  p.  26.    (Ord  MS.) 
How  they,  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross, 

With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop  ; 
When  o'er  the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss, 
They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop. 

Collins,  Ode  on  tlie  Superstitions  of  tits 
Highlands.  (Rich.) 

Quagmire.  8.  Shaking  marsh ;  bog  that 
trembles  under  the  feet :  (in  the  1  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,'  Spenser  writes  it  wag- 
mire,  or  wagmoire).  Qualmire  and 
Quavemire  are  other  forms. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained.      Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Husbandry. 

Tour  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  4. 

Poor  Tom ;  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire. — Id., 
King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

The  wet  particles  might  have  easily  ever  mingled 
with  the  dry,  and  so  all  had  either  been  sea  or  quag- 
mire.— Dr.  H.  More. 

Grafton,  ever  foremost  in  danger,  while  strug- 
gling through  the  quagmire,  was  struck  by  a  shot 
from  the  ramparts,  and  was  carried  back  dying. — 
Macaulay ,  History  of  England,  ch.  xvi. 

The  thunder  rolled  over  the  building.  There  was 
a  dead  silence.  Was  it  going  to  rain  ?  Was  it  going 
to  pour?  Was  the  storm  confined  to  the  metropo- 
lis r  Would  it  reach  Epsom  ?  A  deluge,  and  the 
course  would  be  a  quagmire,  and  strength  might 
baffle  speed. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Quagmire,  v.  a.  Whelm  as  in  a  quagmire. 
Hare. 

When  a  reader  has  been  quagmired  in  a  dull  heavy 
book,  what  a  refreshing  sight  it  is  to  see  finis  I — 
Laconics,  or  New  Maxims  relating  to  tlie  Affairs 
and  Manners  of  tlie  present  Times,  p.  120:  1701. 
Quaid.  part.  ?  C  o  w  e  d ;  dejected ;  depressed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  quaid, 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dismaid. 

Spenser. 

Quail,  s.    [Italian,  quaglia ;  Fr.  caille.~\ 
1.  Bird  akin  to  the  partridges  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Coturnix. 

His  quails  ever 

Beat  mine. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of  corn, 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
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Quails  are  almost  universally  diffused  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  they  are  birds  of  passage, 
and  are  seen  in  immense  flocks  traversing  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  from  Italy  to  the  shores  of  Africa  in 
the  autumn,  and  returning  again  in  the  spring,  fre- 
quently alighting  in  their  passage  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  they  almost  cover 
with  their  numbers.  On  the  western  coasts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  such  prodigious  quantities  have 
appeared,  that  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken 
in  a  day  within  the  space  of  four  or  live  miles. 
From  these  circumstances  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  quails  which  supplied  the  Israelites 
with  food,  during  their  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, were  sent  thither  on  their  passage  to  the  north 
by  a  wind  from  the  south-west,  sweeping  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  towards  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
.  .  .  Quails  are  not  very  numerous  in  this  island; 
they  breed  with  us,  and  many  of  them  remain 
throughout  the  year,  changing  their  quarters  from 
the  interior  counties  to  the  sea-coast. — Bewick, 
British  Birds. 
2,  Courtesan. 

Here's  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
one  that  loves  quails.  —  Sliakespear,  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  v.  1.   (Xares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Quail,  v.  a.    See  Quell. 

To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quaile, 
He  shew'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  damned  ghosts.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

The  sight  of  our  ensigns  and  cornets  so  quailed 
their  courage,  that  having  no  other  remedy,  they 
yielded  to  his  mercy.— (Sir  R.  Williams,  Actions  of 
the  Lowe  Countries,  p.  99:  1618. 

The  contrary  opinion  quails  the  hopes,  and  blunts 
the  edge  of  virtuous  endeavours. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

My  great  heart 
Was  never  quail'd  before. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Laws  of  Candy. 
Quail,   v.  n.      [?  quaggle,  connected  with 

quake  ;  Lat.  coagulum.~\  Curdle  as  milk. 
[To  quail,  as  when  we  speak  of  one's  courage  quailing, 
is  probably  a  special  application  of  quail,  in  the 
sense  of  curdle.  The  bod;ly  effect  of  fear  or  horror 
being  very  similar  to  that  of  great  bodily  cold,  those 
mental  emotions  are  represented  as  causing  the 
blood  to  congeal  or  curdle. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology. ~\ 

Quail,  v.  n.  [German,  qualen.~\  Languish ; 
become  dejected ;  sink  ;  give  way ;  lose 
spirit. 

On  his  shield  as  thick  as  stormy  showre 
Their  strokes  did  raine  ;  yet  did  he  never  quaile, 
Jse  backward  shrinke.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

After  Solyman  had  with  all  his  power  in  vain 
besieged  Ehodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to  quail, 
so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  have  raised  his  siege. 
— Knolles,  History  of  the  Turks. 

While  rocks  stand, 

And  rivers  stir,  thou  canst  not  shrink  or  quail ; 
Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 

Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower. 

G.  Herbert. 

When  Dido's  ghost  appear'd, 
It  made  this  hardy  warriour  quail. 

Wandring  Prince  of  Troy. 
The  victor  fiend 
Omnipotent  of  yore,  now  quails,  and  fears 
His  triumph  dearly  won.     Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam. 

Quailing:,  part.  adj.  Languishing ;  losing 
spirit. 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts, 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  3. 
Quailing:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  quails  ; 
failing  in  resolution ;  declination ;  diminu- 
tion ;  decay. 

He  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd 
Of  all  our  purposes. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  iv.  1. 
There  is  no  such  decay  as  is  supposed. . .  .  For  to 
let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things  by 
the  recess,  and  their  reviving  and  resurrection  (as  it 
were)  by  the  reaccess,  of  the  sun;  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  sap  in  trees  so  precisely  follows  the  motion 
of  the  sun,  that  it  never  rests. — Hakewill,  Apology, 
p.  71. 

Quaiipipe.  s.  Pipe  with  which  fowlers  allure 
quails. 

Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice,  when  they 
would  call  the  male,  which  is  so  eminent  in  quails, 
that  men,  by  counterfeiting  this  voice  with  a  quail- 
pipe,  easily  drew  the  cocks  into  their  snares. — Ray, 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the 
Creation. 

A  dish  of  wildfowl  furnished  conversation,  con- 
cluded with  a  late  invention  for  improving  the 
quaiipipe. — Addison. 

'Who,  in  the  fiend's  name,  would  listen  to  the 
thrush  when  the  nightingale  is  singing?  '  '  Thrush 
or  nightingale,  all  is  one  to  the  fowler;  and,  Master 
Varney,  you  can  sound  the  quaiipipe  most  daintily 
to  wile  wantons  into  his  nets.'— Sir  W.Scott,  Kenil- 
worth,  ch.  vii. 
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Quaint,  adj.   [N.Fr.  coint ;  Lat.  comptus.~\ 

1.  Nice;  dainty;  curious;  scrupulously,  mi- 
nutely, superfluously  exact ;  having  petty 

elegance. 

Each  ear  sucks  up  the  words  a  true  lovescattereth, 
And  plain  speech  oft  than  quaint  phrase  framed  is. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

She  nothing  quaint. 
Nor  sdeignfull  of  so  homely  fashion, . . . 
Sate  down  upon  the  dusty  ground  anon. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
You  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 
He  spends  some  pages  about  two  similitudes  ;  one 
cf  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 
And  curl  the  grove  in  ringlets  quaint. 

Milton,  A  r cades,  47. 

2.  Strange  ;  odd  ;  unusual ;  wonderful. 

Magnifick  virgin,  that  in  queint  disguise 
Of  British  arms,  dost  maske  thy  royall  blood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits. 

Sliakespear,  Midsum?nerXiglit's  Bream,  ii.  3. 
Lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment. 

Milton,  Comus,  156. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 
Where'er  the  power  of  ridicule  displays 
Her  quaint-eyed  visage,  some  incongruous  form, 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combined, 
Strikes  on  the  quick  observer. 

Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  b.  iii. 

3.  Subtile ;  artful.  Obsolete. 

What's  the  efficient  cause  of  a  king?  surely  a 
quaint  question?  Yet  a  question  that  has  been 
moved. — Holyday. 

4.  Neat ;  pretty ;  exact. 

But  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent 
fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on't. — Sliakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

Her  mother  had  intended, 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrobed 
With  ribands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  6. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashiou'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

5.  Subtly  excogitated  ;  finespun. 

I'll  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick,  and  died. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 
He  his  fabrick  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide, 
Hereafter.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viiL  76. 

6.  Affected. 

To  this  we  owe  those  monstrous  productions, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusements, 
and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  over-run  us; 
and  I  wish  I  could  say,  those  quaint  fopperies  were 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects. — Swift. 

Quaintly,  adv.    In  a  quaint  manner. 
1.  Nicely;  exactly;  with  petty  elegance. 

When  was  old  Sherewood's  hair  more  quaintly 
curl'd, 

Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchased  and  purl'd? 

B.  Jonson. 

•2.  Artfully. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

3.  Ingeniously  ;  with  success. 

As  my  Buxoma,  in  a  morning  fair, 
With  gentle  finger  stroked  her  milky  care, 
1  quaintly  stole  a  kiss. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  77. 

Quaintness.   s.     Attribute    suggested  by 

Quaint. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  is 
far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit— Pope. 

The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations 
being  read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He 
pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most  just  and  na- 
tural, and  the  most  violent  and  forced  expressions. 
—C.  Lamb,  Specimens  of  tlie  English  Dramatic 
Poets. 

Quake.  i>.  n.    [A.S.  cwacian.~\ 

I.  Shake -with  cold  or  fear ;  tremble. 

Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  where  she 
stood  quakingUke  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk 
is  ready  to  seize. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  mountains  quake  at  him,  ana  the  hills  melt, 
and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence  —Nahum, 
i.  5. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly.— Shakespear,  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 
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Who  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 
Do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

In  fields  they  dare  not  fight  where  honour  calls, 
The  very  noise  of  war  their  souls  does  wound, 
They  quake  but  hearing  their  own  trumpets  sound. 

Dryden. 

•2.  Shake ;  be  not  solid  or  firm. 
Quake,  v.  a.  Frighten  ;  throw  into  trepida- 
tion. Hare. 

I'll  report  it, 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end  admire  ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And  gladly  quaked,  hear  more. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  9. 
Quake,  s.    Shudder ;  tremulous  agitation. 
As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake, 
For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  quake; 
So  often  jealousy  and  fear, 
Stol'n,  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there. 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

Quakebreech.  s.      [?  connected  with  Lat. 
caco.]    Coward.  Obsolete. 

Excors,  a  heartlesse,  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  a 
quakebreech,  without  boldness,  spirit,  wit;  a  sot. — 
Withal,  Dictionarie,  p.  338:  16U8.  (Xares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Quakegrass.  s.  Quaking-grass. 
Quaker,  s.    One  of  a  religious  sect,  distin- 
guished by  several  particularities  in  opi- 
nions and  manners ;  and  especially  by 
peaceable  demeanour. 

Quakers,  that,  like  to  lanterns,  bear 
Their  light  within  'em,  will  not  swear. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  219. 

Friend,  19th  of  the  seventh  month.  Being  of  that 
part  of  Christians  whom  men  call  quakers,  and 
being  a  seeker  of  the  right  way,  I  was  persuaded 
yesterday  to  hear  one  of  your  most  noted  preachers : 
the  matter  he  treated  was,  necessity  of  well  living 
grounded  upon  a  future  state. — Tatler,  no  72. 

Seeing  a  book  in  his  [a  quaker's~]  hand,  I  asked 
our  artist  what  it  was,  who  told  me  it  was  the 
quaker's  religion.  Upon  perusal,  I  found  it  to  be 
nothing  but  a  new-fashioned  grammar,  or  an  art  of 
abridging  oidinary  discourse.  The  nouns  were 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as  the  'light,' 
'  friend,' '  Babylon.'  The  principal  of  his  pronouns 
was  '  thou.'  . . .  There  were  no  adverbs  besides  '  yea' 
and  '  nay.' . . .  The  interjections  were  only  '  hem ! ' 
and  '  ha ! '  . .  .  There  was  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
a  little  nomenclature,  called  The  Christian  Man's 
Vocabulary,  which  gave  new  appellations,  or  (if  you 
will)  Christian  names  to  almost  every  thing  in  life. 
I  replaced  the  book  in  the  hand  of  the  figure,  not 
without  admiring  the  simplicity  of  its  garb,  speech, 
and  behaviour. — Addison,  Tatler,  no.  257. 

Quakerism,  s.    System,  doctrine,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  quakers. 

Suppose  presbytery,  anabaptism,  quakerism,  in- 
dependency, &c,  or  any  other  subdivided  sect 
among  us,  should  be  established. — Swift,  Vn  Re- 
pealing the  Test. 

Plainness,  simplicity,  and  quakerism,  either  in 
dress  or  manners,  will  by  no  means  do. — Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 

Quakerly.  adj.    Resembling  quakers. 

You  would  not  have  Englishmen,  when  they  are 
in  company,  hold  a  silent  quakerly  meeting. — Good- 
man, H'inter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  i. 

Quakery.  s.    Quakerism  :  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  word). 

Quakery,  though  it  pretend  high,  is  mere  Saddu- 
cism  at  the  bottom. — Hallywell,  Account  of  Fami- 
lism,  ch.  iv. 

Quaking-,  part.  adj.    Trembling  ;  shaking. 

The  quaking  powers  of  hight  stood  in  amaze. 

Cowley. 

Next  Smedley  dived;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  closed  and  oped  no  more. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  291. 

Quaking-,  s.    [A.S.  cwacung.~]  Trepidation. 

Son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and 
drink  thy  water  with  trembling  and  with  careful- 
ness.— Ezekiel,  xii.  IS. 

A  great  quaking  fell  upon  them,  so  that  they  fled 
to  hide  themselves. — Daniel,  x.  7. 

The  quakings  of  the  earth  were  more  terrible  in 
former  ages.— Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  125. 

Quaking-grass,    s.     Native  grass  of  the 
genus  Briza;  quakegrass. 

Two  species  [of  Briza]  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
the  smaller  quaking-grass  and  t  he  common  quaking* 
grass.— C.  W.  Johnson,  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia. 

Quaking-iy.  adv.    In  a  quaking  manner; 
tremblingly. 
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What  vayles  it  thee  so  quakinghje 
To  grub  and  grippe  the  moulde, 
And  there  in  hucker  mucker  hyde 
Thy  idol  god,  thy  gold. 

Drcmt,  Translation  of  Horace,  b.  i.  sat.  i. 
Qualifiablo.  adj.  Capable  of  being  qualified. 
As  to  that  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
carries  so  horrible  an  appearance  of  severity,  we 
may  find  it  qualifiable,  if  we  consider  that,  for  the 
nature  of  the  trespasses  which  procured  it,  they 
were  insufferably  heinous  and  abominable.— Bar- 
row, Sermons,  vol.  iii.  serm.  xxxvii. 
Qualification,  s. 

1.  That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit 
for  anything. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety 
and  virtue  become  the  fashion,  if  he  would  make 
them  necessary  qualifications  for  preferment.  — 
Swift. 

In  many  cases,  too,  the  choice  of  the  government 
is  practically  limited  to  persons  having  the  requisite 
professional  qualifications— as  in  the  appointment 
of  members  of  military  or  naval  boards,  or  of  courts 
of  justice. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

The  objections  to  decision  by  a  mere  numerical 
majority,  without  reference  to  the  competency  or 
qualifications  of  the  voter,  have  naturally  presented 
themselves  to  politicians,  both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical ;  and  various  contrivances  have  been  devised 
to  modify  and  mitigate  its  operation,  retaining, 
however,  the  corporate  principle. — Ibid. 

The  schism  of  1639  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
clergy.  The  law  required  the  rector  to  take  the 
oaths,  or  to  quit  his  living  but  no  oath,  no  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  title  of  the  new  King  and  Queen, 
was  required  from  the  parishioner  as  a  qualification 
for  attending  divine  service,  or  for  receiving  the 
Eucharist. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xiv. 

'  Private  character  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new 
government.  Since  the  Reform  Act,  that  is  a  quali- 
fication much  more  esteemed  by  the  constituency 
than  public  services.  We  must  go  with  the  times, 
my  lord.  A  virtuous  middle  class  shrinks  with  hor- 
ror from  French  actresses.' — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil. 

2.  Accomplishment. 

Good  qualifications  of  mind  enable  a  magistrate 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  tend  to  create  a  publick 
esteem  of  him. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

3.  Abatement ;  diminution. 

Neither  had  the  waters  of  the  flood  infused  such 
an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and  powerful 
operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qualification  and  harmful  change. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

Qualificative.  adj.  Having  the  power  to 
qualify  or  modify,  or  to  express  a  quality. 

Qualificative.  s.  That  which  serves  to 
qualify. 

Such  who  will  forgive  the  use  of  our  qualificatives 
(as  but  limping  and  lamenesse)  will  perchance  not 
pardon  the  many  blanks  which  occurr  in  this  book. 
— Fuller,  General  Worthies,  ch.  xxi.  (Rich.) 

This  theory,  Gratiolet  affirms,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  proper  names  [in  the  memory  of  mad- 
men] disappear  first,  then  substantives,  which  are 
the  proper  names  of  things.  Adjectives  or  qualifi- 
catives disappear  last,  and  everything  disappears 
with  them,  because  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  a 
thing  independently  of  its  qualities.  We  recall 
things,  and  the  names  of  things  in  the  rat  io  of  their 
necessity.  In  the  order  of  thought,  the  coincident 
is  more  easily  forgotten  than  the  correlative,  the 
consequence  remote  more  readily  than  the  conse- 
quence immediate. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Cer- 
tain Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

Qualifier,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  quali- 
fies. 

Tobacco,  being  hot  and  dry,  must  have  a  qualifier 
of  cold  and  moist  from  the  pot ;  and  that  again 
being  cold  and  moist,  must  have  a  qualifier  of  hot 
and  dry  from  the  pipe,  which  makes  them  like  rats- 
baned  rats  drink  and  vent,  vent  and  drink,  Sellcn- 
ger's  round,  and  the  same  again !— Junius,  Sin  Stig- 
matized, p. 269 :  1639. 

Qualify,  v.  a.    [Fr.  qualifier^ 

1.  Fit  for  anything. 

Place  over  them  such  governours,  as  may  be  quali- 
fied in  such  manner  as  may  govern  the  place. — 
Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Whiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  sur- 
geon.— Swift,  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

2.  Furnish  with  qualifications. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified 
in,  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.— Shakespear, 
King  Lear,  i.  4. 

She  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth, 
Beside  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 

Id.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

3.  Make  capable  of  any  employment  or  pri- 
vilege :  (as,  He  is  qualified  to  kill  game'). 


Abate  ;  soften  ;  diminish. 

I  have  heard, 
Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  lire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 
I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too ;  and  behold  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.— Id.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

They  would  report  that  they  had  records  for 
twenty  thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a  very 
great  untruth,  unless  we  will  qualify  it,  expounding 
their  years,  not  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  of 
the  moon. — Abbot. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living 
creatures,  wherewith  he  hath  lilled  the  world,  that 
such  inconveniences,  as  we  contemplate  afar  off,  are 
found,  by  trial  and  the  witness  of  men's  travels,  to 
be  so  qualified,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth 
made  in  vain.— Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World. 

So  happy  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere, 
As  your  high  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  human  breasts  might  qualify  that  fire, 
Which  kindled  by  those  eyes  had  llamed  higher. 

Waller. 

Children  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 
estimate  of  things,  by  opposing  the  good  to  the  evil, 
and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing  with  an- 
other.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

My  proposition  1  have  qualified  with  the  word, 
often ;  thereby  making  allowance  for  those  cases, 
wherein  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long 
practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  even  the  heights 
and  rigours  of  it  delightful.— Bisliap  Atterbury. 

5.  Ease  ;  assuage. 

He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  apply'd, 
And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  charm'd, 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualified. 
And  him  restored  to  health  that  would  have  dyed. 

Spenser. 

6.  Modify  ;  regulate. 

It  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 
— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Qualifying:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  that  which 
qualifies  ;  abatement ;  diminishing. 

But  after  you  have  thus  far  followed  your  own  in- 
ventions in  your  several  restrictions  and  qualifyings 
of  an  absolute  command,  there  is  still  this  invinci- 
ble reason  against  them  all.  —  Bishop  Waterland, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  355.  (Rich.) 

Qualitative,  adj.  Having  the  character  of, 
connected  with,  relating  to,  quality:  (often 
contrasted  with  quantitative). 

The  physical  forces  stand  not  simply  in  qualita- 
tive correlations  with  each  other,  but  also  in  quanti- 
tative correlations. — Herbert  Spencer ,  Inductions  of 
Biology. 

Quality,  s.  [Fr.  qualite ;  Lat.  qualitas, 
-alis;  from  qualis  =  such,  such  as,  corre- 
sponding with  talis  ;  as  quam  =  as,  corre- 
sponds with  tarn  =  so ;  quantus  =  how  great, 
w  ith  tantus  =  so  great.] 

1.  Nature  relatively  considered. 

These  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and  quality,  arc 
not  so  strictly  or  everlastingly  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgement  to  examine 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  done  by  them,  and  there- 
fore in  that  they  do,  they  neither  can  accuse  nor 
approve  themselves. — Ibid. 

Since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the 
rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  framing 
of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  rule. — South, 
Sermons. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I 
call  quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is. — 
Locke. 

2.  Property;  accidental  adjunct. 

In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most ;  for  qualities  are 
so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice 
of  either's  moiety. — Shakespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  colour,  heat  and 
sound,  can  be  Gubsistent  in  the  bodies  themselves, 
absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to  our  eyes 
and  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense  :  these  qualities 
are  only  the  effects  of  our  sensation,  which  arise 
from  the  different  motions  upon  our  nerves  from  ob- 
jects without,  according  to  their  various  modifica- 
tion and  position. — Bentley. 

3.  Particular  efficacy. 

O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

4.  Disposition  ;  temper. 

To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 
note 

The  qualities  of  people. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1, 
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5.  Virtue  or  vice. 

One  doubt  remains,  said  I,  the  dames  in  green. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ? 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  559. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification. 

He  had  those  qualities  of  horsemanship,  dancing, 
and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breeding. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

7.  Character. 

The  attorney  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in  that  court,  and 
partly  of  an  attorney-general. — Bacon,  Advice  to 
Villiers. 

We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some  oppor- 
tunities in  the  quality  of  standers-by.— Swift. 

8.  Comparative  or  relative  rank. 

It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respected, 
even  as  it  is  with  other  men ;  their  quality  many 
times  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their 
place  requireth. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

"We  lived  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality. — 
Bacon. 

The  masters  of  these  horses  may  be  admitted  to 
dine  with  the  lord  lieutenant :  this  is  to  be  done, 
what  quality  soever  the  persons  are  of.— Sir  W. 
Temple. 

9.  Rank  ;  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 

Let  him  be  so  entertained,  as  suits  with  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — Shake- 
spear, Cymbeline,  i.  5. 

10.  Nobility;  persons  of  high  rank. 
Of  all  the  servile  herd  the  worst  is  he, 

That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality  ; 
A  constant  critick  at  the  great  man's  board, 
To  fetch  and  carry  nonsense  for  my  lord. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  ii.  iM. 
To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place, 
My  lord  comes  forward ;  forward  let  him  come  1 
Ye  vulgar!  at  your  peril  give  him  room. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  128. 

With  the. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in 
my  feathers,  that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty 
they  will  look  in  their  travelling  habits. — Addison, 
Guardian. 

And  the  quality 

Lid  agree 

That  such  a  man  as  he 
Should  be  caressed  for  his  grand  air-balloon. 

Ballad  on  Lunardi's  Balloon  Ascent. 
'  That's  right !  Tease  and  mock  a  poor  lonely  old 
body,  do !  It's  very  generous  and  manly,  isn't  it  ? 
It  wasn't  so  when  1  lived  with  the  quality.'  '  Witli 
whom,  ma'am?'  I  made  bold  to  inquire.  'With 
gentlefolks  ! '  the  housekeeper  retorted,  snappishly. 
'  With  the  very  first  families?  With  none  of  your 
rubbishing  country  squires :  nay,  nor  with  knights 
nor  barrow-knights  neither ;  but  with  born  lords 
and  ladies.  With  the  very  first  nobility  in  the  land, 
though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't.' — Sala,  Dutch  Pic- 
tures, Wild  Mr.  Will. 

Qualm,  s.  [A.S.  cwealm  =  prostration  of 
power,  death.  See,  also,  Quell.]  Sudden 
fit  of  sickness ;  sudden  seizure  of  sickly 
languor. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Compared  to  these  storms,  death  is  but  a  qualm, 
Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  the  Bermudas  calm. 

Donne. 

I  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  1 
faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer. — Howell. 

All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  4S0. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 

Lord  Roscommon. 

They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  them,  shift- 
ing and  changing  from  one  error,  and  from  one 
qualm  to  another,  hankering  after  novelties. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  mouths  and  tra- 
vail to  requite. 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  iv.  74. 

"When  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  is  grown  weary  and  sick, 
and  feels  those  qualms&\\A  disturbances  that  usually 
attend  such  excesses,  he  resolves,  that  he  will  here- 
after contain  himself  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 
— Calamy. 

The  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  206. 

Each  talked  freely  of  his  respective  prospects, 
each  admired  the  other's  modesty,  and  entertained 
sharp  qualms  or  twinges  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest.  —  Warren,  Now  and  Then, 
ch.  ix. 

Qualmire.  s.    Quagmire  ;  quavemire. 

Whosoever  seketh  it  in  ani  other  place,  fend  goeth 
about  to  see  it  out  of  men's  puddels  and  qualmires, 
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and  not  out  of  the  most  pure  and  cleare  fountain 
itself.— Bishop  Gardiner,  Of  true  Obedience,  fol.  9. 
(Rich.) 

Qualmish,    adj.     Having  a  tendency  to 
qualm  ;  seized  with  sickly  languor. 
1  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  v.  1. 
You  drop  into  the  place, 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  C(esar  Borgia. 
I  would  have  set  out  for  London  immediately  after 
receiving  this  piece  of  intelligence,  but  my  dear 
angel  has  been  qualmish  of  late,  and  begins  to  grow 
remarkably  round  in  the  waist;  so  that  I  cannot 
leave  her  in  such  an  interesting  situation,  which  I 
hope  will  produce  something  to  crown  my  felicity. 
— Smollett,  Roderick  Random,  ch.  lxix. 

quandary,  s.  [Fr.  qiCen  diraije?  =  what  shall 
I  say  to  it?]  Doubt;  difficulty;  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  leave  you  to  judge  into  what  a  quandarie . . . 
Pharicles  was  brought.— Greene,  Mamillia:  1583. 

Much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary. 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

'  I  really  must  run  home  as  fast  as  I  can.  1  will 
tell  my  mistress  you  have  been  unwell,  for  other- 
wise she  will  be  in  such  a  quandary.'— Marryat, 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  iii.  ch.  viii. 

'This,  sir,  in  short,  is  a  quandary ;  one  you  have 
got  into,  and  must  get  out  of,'  said  the  Captain,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  manner;  'and  how  do  you  intend 
doing  it?  I  can't  help  you.'—  Warre n,  Now  and 
Then,  ch.  v. 

Quandary,  v.  a.  Bring  into  a  state  of  doubt 
or  difficulty.  Rare. 

Methinks  I  am  quandary'd,  like  one  going  with 
a  party  to  discover  the  enemy's  camp,  but  had  lost 
his  guide  upon  the  mountains.  —  Otway,  Soldier's 
Fortune. 

Quantification,  s.  Process,  or  form,  by 
which  anything  is  quantified.  Both  these 
words  have  of  late  taken  prominence  in 
Logic;  it  having  been  proposed  to  quantify 
the  predicate  as  well  as  the  subject  of  the 
propositions  of  a  syllable;  i.e.  instead  of 
writing  as  at  present 

All  A  is  B, 
Some  A  is  B, 

to  write 

All  (or  some)  A  is  (all  or  some)  B. 
Quantify,  v.  a.    Endue  with,  mark  with,  the 

sign  of  quantity. 
Quantitative,  adj.    Estimable  according  to 

auantity. 

This  quantitative  adultery,  by  such  patching  and 
piecing  of  the  body,  makes  far  more  gross  altera- 
tions and  substantial  changes  of  nature.  — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  41. 
(for  another  example  see  under  Qualitative.) 

Quantitive.  adj.  [Lat.  quantitivus.]  Same 
as  preceding  entry. 

This  explication  of  rarity  and  density,  by  the 
composition  of  substance  with  quantity,  may  give 
little  satisfaction  to  such  who  are  apt  to  conceive 
therein  no  other  composition  or  resolution,  but  such 
as  our  senses  shew  us,  in  compounding  and  dividing 
bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts. — Sir  K.  Digby. 

Quantity.  5.  [Fr.  quantite;  Lat.  quantitas, 
-atis.~] 

1.  That  attribute  of  anything  which  may  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

Quantity  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 
— Vheyne. 

2.  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure  : 
(as,  '  The  metals  were  in  different  quanti- 
ties '). 

3.  Bulk  or  weight. 

Unskill'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  should'st  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  physick  would  against  thee  cry. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  144. 

4.  Portion ;  part. 

If  I  were  saw'd  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermites  staves  as  master 
Shallow.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  1. 

5.  Large  portion:  (condemned  by  Johnson 
as  'not  regular'). 

The  warm  antiscorbutical  plants,  taken  in  quanti- 
ties, will  occasion  stinking  breath  and  corrupt  the 
blood. — A  rbuthnot. 

6.  Measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  a  syl- 
lable. 
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So  varying  still  their  moods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  quantities,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical. 

Drayton. 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid 
does  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel,  by 
position,  long  in  quantity;  as  patrem.  —  Holder, 
Elements  of  Speech. 

Quantum,  s.   [Lat.  neuter  of  quantus,  -a, 

-am  =  how  much,  how  great.]  Quantity; 

amount. 

The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the 
the  reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be 
computed. — Swift. 

Quap.  v.  n.    Pulsate  ;  throb.  Hare. 
My  heart  gan  quapp  full  oft ! 

The  Ordinary,  ii.  2.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
Quaquaversal.  adv.    [Lat.  quaqud  =  in  any 
or    every    direction  +  versus  =  turned.] 
Sloping  in  every  direction  :  (as  '  Quuqua- 
versal  dip  '  in  Geology). 
Quar.  .9.  Quarry. 

Behold  our  diamonds  here,  as  in  the  quarrs  they 
stand.  Drayton. 
The  very  agate 
Of  state  and  policy,  cut  from  the  quar 
Of  Machiavel.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady. 

Quarantine,  s.  [Fr.  quarantaine.~] 

1.  Space  of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which 
a  ship,  suspected  of  infection,  is  obliged  to 
forbear  intercourse  or  commerce. 

Pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the  churches 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak 
before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city 
congregation. — Swift. 

2.  Iu  Law.    See  extracts. 

Quarantine  [is]  a  benefit  allowed  by  the  law  of 
England  to  the  widow  of  a  man  dying  seized  of  land, 
whereby  she  may  challenge  to  continue  in  his  capi- 
tal messuage,  or  chief  mansion-house,  (so  it  be  not 
a  castle,)  by  the  space  of  forty  days  after  his  decease. 
— Cowell. 

The  space  of  forty  days  has  had  with  us  divers 
applications;  as,  the  assise  of  Freshforee  in  cities 
and  boroughs ;  and  the  widow's  quarantine,  which 
seems  to  have  had  beginning  either  of  a  deliberative 
time  given  to  her,  to  think  of  her  convenience  in 
taking  letters  of  administration,  ...  or  elsr  from 
the  forty  days  in  the  essoine  of  child-birth,  allowed 
by  the  Norman  customs. — Selden, Notes  on  Drayton's 
Polyolbion,  song  xvii. 

Quarrel,  s.  [Low  Lat.  quadrillus,  quarellus ; 
Italian,  quadrella  ;  N.Fr.  quarel.~\ 

1.  Arrow  with  a  square  head. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcu- 
balista  or  arbalist  was  first  shewed  to  the  French  by 
our  King  Richard  I.,  who  was  shortly  after  slain  by 
a  quarrel  thereof. — Camden. 

Twang'd  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long. 

Fairfax. 

'  Here  be  t  wo  arblasts,  comrades,  with  windlaces 
and  quarrells— to  the  barbican  with  you,  and  see 
you  drive  each  bolt  through  a  Saxon  brain.' . .  .  The 
arblast  was  a  cross-bow,  the  windlace  the  machine 
used  in  bending  that  weapon,  and  the  quarrel!,  so 
called  from  its  square  or  diamond-shaped  head,  was 
the  bolt  adapted  to  it.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch. 
xxix.  and  note. 

2.  Square  of  glass. 

If  the  sunne  doe  but  a  little  shine  in  throw 
some  cranie  in  the  wall,  or  some  broken  quarell  in 
the  window,  she  may  soon  see  the  whole  house 
swimme  and  swarme  with  innumerable  motes  of 
dust  lloating  to  and  fro  in  the  aire.—  Gataker,  Just 
Man,  245.    (Ord  MS.) 

3.  Instrument  with  which  a  square  or  pane 
of  glass  is  cut ;  glazier's  diamond. 

The  glazier's  instrument  is  a  diamond,  usually 
cut  into  such  a  square  form  as  the  supposed  dia- 
monds on  the  French  and  English  cards,  in  the 
former  of  which  it  is  still  properly  called  '  carreau,' 
from  its  original ;  the  square  iron  head  of  the  arrow 
used  for  the  cross  bow.  In  English  it  was  called  a 
quarrel,  and  hence  the  glazier's  diamond  and  the 
pane  of  glass  have  received  their  names  of  square 
and  quarrel. — Douce,  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  i. 
181. 

Quarrel,  s.  [Fr.  querelle ;  Lat.  querela  =  com- 
plaint ;  queror  =  I  complain.] 

1.  Breach  of  concord. 

You  and  I  may  engage  in  this  question,  as  far  as 
either  of  us  shall  think  profitable  without  any  the 
least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  that  will  com- 
petently be  removed  from  such  as  of  which  you 
cannot  hope  to  see  an  end. — Hammond.. 

2.  Brawl ;  petty  fight ;  scuffle. 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence, 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 
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3.  Dispute  ;  contest. 

The  part,  which  in  this  present  quarrel  striveth 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  laws,  was  a  long 
while  nothing  feared. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, dedication. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity  to 
repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church. — Holyday. 

Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more, 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities? 
Return  the  way  thou  cam'st;  1  will  not  come. 

Hilton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1329. 

As  if  earth  too  narrow  were  for  fate  ; 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate ; 
In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear, 
And  force  imprison'd  winds  to  bring  'em  near. 

Dryden 

4.  Cause  of  debate. 

I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented  as  in  the 
king's  company;  his  cause  being  just,  and  his  quar- 
rel honourable. — Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  1. 
If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 

In  meaner  quarrel  if  this  sword  were  shaken, 
Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought, 

So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken. 

Fairfax 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mischief, 
reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 
— Holinshed. 

Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses  ;  so  as  a  man 
may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will. — Bacon, 
Essays,  Of  Marr  iage  and  Single  Life. 

6.  Objection  ;  ill-will. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not. — Mark,  vi.  19. 

We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  world  for 
every  little  foolery. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice ;  it  may  be  a  di- 
verting way.— Felton,  Dissertation  on  reading  the 
Classicks. 

7.  Cause  ;  occasion. 

Better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though  it  be  temporal  j 
Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suffrance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring. 

Shakespear,  Henry  Till.  ii.  3. 

Quarrel,  v.  n.    [Fr.  quereller.'] 

1.  Debate;  scuffle;  squabble. 

I  love  the  sport  well,  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel 
at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid  if  you 
see  the  bear  loose, are  you  not?— Shakespear,  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 
Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and 
lust ;  and  the  bull  and  ram  appear  then  as  much  in 
fury  and  war  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.— Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Fall  into  variance. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  1. 

3.  Fight ;  combat. 

When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Macedons  refused  to  fight ; 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confess'd, 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

4.  Find  fault ;  pick  objections. 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  name, 
is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous.— A  rchbishop  Bram- 
haU,  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

They  find  out  miscarriages  wherever  they  are,  and 
forge  them  often  where  they  are  not ;  they  quarrel 
first  with  the  officers,  and  then  with  the  prince  and 
state.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

I  quarrel  not  with  the  word,  because  used  by 
Ovid. — Dryden. 

5.  Disagree  ;  have  contrary  principles. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling 
kind, 

The  fore  part  lion  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 
Quarrel,  v.  a.    Quarrel  with.  Mare. 

That  they  would  say :  and  how  that  I  had  quar- 

rell'd 

My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

Quarreller.  s.    One  who  quarrels. 

Mockers,  murmurers,  quarrelers,  and  proud 
speakers. — Bale,  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Foxe, 
fol.  89:  1543. 

Besides  that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller.— 
Shalcespear,  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 
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To  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  quarreller,  but 
gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men. — Bar- 
row, Sermons,  vol.i.  serm.xxix. 
Quarrelling,  verbal  abs.  Breach  of  concord ; 
dispute  ;  objection  ;  disagreement. 

Wine,  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 
the  mind,  with  brawling  and  quarrelling.— Ecclesi- 
asticus,  xxxi.  29. 

In  these  quarrellings  of  some  severer  spirits 
against  all  auxiliary  beauty, and  helps  of  handsome- 
ness in  women,  I  observe  that  commonly  what  they 
want  in  force  oi"  arguments,  rational  or  religious, 
they  make  up  in  clamour  and  confidence. — Jeremy 
Taylor,  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  65. 

For  divorce,  a  power  to  break  that  bond  would 
too  much  encourage  married  persons  in  the  little 
quarrellings  that  may  rise  between  them. — Bishop 
Burnet,  Life  of  Rochester ,  p.  113. 
Quarrellous.  adj.    [Fr.  querellcur.~]  Quar- 
relsome :  (this  latter  being  the  commoner 
word). 

Ready  in  gibes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazel. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Pursepride  is  quarrellous,  domineering  over  the 
humble  neighbourhood,  and  raising  quarrels  out  of 
trifles'. — Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts. 

Learned  men  have  ever  resisted  the  private  spirits 
of  these  newfanglists,  or  contentious  and  quarrel- 
ous  men. —  Tooker,  Fabric  of  the  Church,  p.  90: 
1604. 

Quarrelsome,  adj.  Inclined  to  brawls ; 
easily  irritated ;  irascible  ;  choleric  ;  petu- 
lant. 

Cholerick  and  quarrelsome  persons  will  engage 
one  into  their  quarrels. — Bacon,  Essays. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 
world  in  a  flame,  than  a  quarrelsome  plaintiff  and 
defendant. — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 
Quarrelsomeness,  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Quarrelsome. 

To  curb  the  lawless  insolence  of  some,  the  sedi- 
tious machinations  of  others;  the  extortions  cruel- 
ties of  some,  the  corrupt  wresting  of  justice  in 
others;  the  giddiness  of  some,  others'  quarrelsome- 
ness.— Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

If  he  perceive  in  company  any  discourse  tending 
to  ill,  either  by  the  wickedness  or  quarrelsomeness 
thereof,  he  either  prevents  it  judiciously,  or  breaks 
it  off  seasonably  by  some  diversion. — G.  Herbert, 
Country  Parson,  ch.  xviii. 
Quarry,  s.    [for  quarrel."]  Square. 

a.  As  a  square. 

To  take  down  a  quarry  of  glass  to  scowre,  sodder, 
band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  half-pence  a 
foot. — Mortimer. 

b.  Arrow ;  bolt. 

The  shafts  and  quarries  from  their  engines  fly 
As  thick  as  falling  drops  in  April  show'rs. 

Fairfax. 

c.  Taper;  candle. 

To  light  the  waxen  quarters 
The  auncient  nurce  is  prest.      Romeus  and  Juliet. 

The  gent  ushers  dutye  is  to  cause  the  groomes  to 
delyver  to  the  groom  porter,  all  the  remaynes  of  the 
torches  and  quarriers. — Document,  temp.  Ed.  VI. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  \V.) 
Quarry,   s.      [from  N.Fr.  curee  =  parts  of 

game  given  to  dogs  at  the  death.] 
1.  Game  flown  at  by  a  hawk  ;  thing  chased ; 
prey. 

His  ladie,  which  this  outrage  saw, 
Whilst  they  together  for  the  quarry  strove, 
Into  the  covert  did  herselfe  withdraw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  strongly  fortify'd; 
From  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys, 
And  stooping  on  the  slaughter'd  quarry  preys. 

Sandys. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  279. 
They  their  guns  discharge ; 
This  heard  some  ships  of  ours,  though  out  of  view, 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  flew.  Waller. 
An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  eclxxxi. 
No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man  inured  to  pain ; 
The  more  confined,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer  or  mountain  goat, 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  shoot. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  b.  i. 
Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ? 

Id.,  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  191. 


2.  Heap  of  game  killed. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  murder'd  ;  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
Let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.         Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

Quarry,  v.  n.    Prey  upon. 

With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the  vul- 
ture that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Prome- 
theus's  liver. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Quarry,  s.  [?  Fr.  quarriere,  carriere  =  place 
where  stones  are  hewn  (squared).  ?  Keltic, 
ceraig  =  rock.]  Stone  mine ;  place  where 
they  dig  stones. 

The  same  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Expe- 
rimental History. 

Pyramids  and  towers 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  758. 
nere  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock, 
Yet  on  the  soften'd  quarry  would  I  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before. 

Id.,  Odes,  The  Passion,  45. 
An  hard  and  unrelenting  she, 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe  ; 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  carry, 
A  nun  of  the  Platonick  quarry.  Cleaveland. 

He  like  Ampliion  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confused  heap.  Waller. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quarries  of 
stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 
structures. — Dr.  II.  More. 

For  them  alone,  the  heav'ns  had  kindly  heat 
In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew. 

Dryden. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry,  or  chalk-pit 
will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 
these  I  may  very  safely  appeal.—  Woodmard,  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  if  the  Earih. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Marney  the  dale  narrowed, 
and  the  river  took  a  winding  course.  It  ran  through 
meads,  soft  and  vivid  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  rich  hanging  woods, 
save  where  occasionally  a  quarry  broke  the  verdant 
bosom  of  the  heights  with  its  rugged  and  tawny 
form.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Quarry,  v.  a.    Dig  out  of  a  quarry. 

In  the  mountains  of  Castravan  they  quarry  out  a 
white  stone,  every  part  of  which  contains  petrified 
fishes. — Goldsmith. 

Quarryman.  s.  One  who  digs  in  a  quarry. 
One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish, 
out  of  Stunsfield  quarry,  the  quarryman  assured 
me  was  flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three  feet 
long. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth. 

Quart,  s. 

1.  Fourth  part;  quarter. 

Albanact  had  all  the  northern  part, 
Which  of  himself  Albania  he  did  call. 
And  Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

2.  Fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

You  have  made  an  order,  that  ale  should  be  sold 
at  three  halfpence  a  quart. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Used  adjectivally . 

When  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it 
hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in. — 
Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  10. 

3.  Vessel  in  which  strong  drink  is  retailed. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  noseal'd  quarts. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  induction,  sc.  2. 

4.  Sequence  of  four  cards  at  the  game  of 
piquet. 

Quartan,  adj.  Connected  with,  relating  to, 
constituted  by,  the  fourth;  specially  applied 
in  Medicine  to  the  fourth-day  ague. 

It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  quartan 
ague,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads  under 
one's  head.— Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 
Used  substantivally. 

Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits,  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Among  these,  quartans  and  tertians  of  a  long 
continuance  most  menace  this  symptom. — Harvey, 
Discourse  of  Consumptions. 

A  look  so  pale  no  quartan  ever  gave. 
Thy  dwindled  legs  seem  crawling  to  the  grave. 

S.  Harvey,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  ix.  38. 

Quartation.  s.  In  3Ictallurijic  Chemistry. 
See  extracts. 

In  quartation,  which  refiners  employ  to  purify 
gold,  although  three  parts  of  silver  be  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  with  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  whence 
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the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  resulting 
mass  acquires  several  new  qualities  ;  yet,  if  you  cast 
this  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum,  and  the  emld  like  a  dark 
powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom. — B</yie. 

Quartation  is  the  alloying  of  one  part  of  gold  that 
is  to  be  refined  along  with  three  parts  of  silver,  so 
that  the  gold  shall  constitute  one  quarter  of  the 
whole,  and  thereby  have  its  particles  too  far  sepa  - 
rated to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metah  origi- 
nally associated  with  it,  such  as  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  palladium,  4c,  from  the  action  of  the  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid  employed  in  the  subsequent  parting 
process. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines. 

Quarter,  s.    [Fr.  quartier.~\ 

1.  Fourth  part. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in 
this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — Shakespear,  Macbeth, 
v.  l. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 
place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
— T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear, 
And  the  four  quarters  of  the  rolling  year. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  34S. 

Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evi- 
dent that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  must, 
to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their  price; 
so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it,  must  be  a 
quarter  dearer. — Locke. 

2.  Region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card. 

I'll  give  thee  a  wind. — 
Thou  art  kind. — 
And  I  another. — 
I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow. 
And  all  the  quarters  that  they  know 
1'  th'  shipman's  card.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

His  praise,  ye  winds!  that  from  four  quarters 
blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  192. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise, 
Ships,  from  their  anchors  torn,  become  their  sport, 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port. 

Addison. 

3.  Particular  region  of  a  town  or  country. 

The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousness  of  their 
coasts  and  quarters  there. — Abbot,  Description  of 
the  World. 

Neither  shall  there  be  leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all 
thy  quarters. — Exodus,  xiii.  7. 

They  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  and  over- 
spread all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spacious 
continent. — Hey  I  in. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  being  driven,  into  all  quarters  of 
the  land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of 
divine  wisdom  in  it. — Bishop  Sprat. 

A  bungling  cobbler,  that  was  ready  to  starve  at 
his  own  trade,  changes  his  quarter,  and  sets  up  for 
a  doctor. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

He  stole  out  of  the  cellar,  quitted  the  quarter  of 
pestilence,  and  after  much  wandering  lay  down  near 
the  door  of  a  factory. — B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  x. 

4.  Place  where  soldiers  are  lodged  or  sta- 
tioned. 

Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd  ? — 
Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  quarters  much, 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get, 
And  never  hadst  one  quarter  beat  up  }Tet.  Cowley. 

The  quarters  of  the  several  chiefs  they  show'd, 
Here  Fhenix,  here  Achilles  made  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  37. 

It  was  high  lime  to  shift  my  quarters. — Spectator. 

5.  Proper  station. 

They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love, 
yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of  life. — Bacon,  Es- 
says, Of  Love. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  714. 

6.  Remission  of  life ;   mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were  at 
his  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their  lives,  if 
they  gave  up  the  castle. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better 
quarter. — Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest ;  for  they  will  give  you  no 
quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance. — Dry- 
den. 

'  I  am  only  sorry  to  think,  that,  young  and  coun- 
try-bred as  thou  art,  it  can  but  little  avail  thee. 
But  thou  must  be  well  aware,  that  in  this  quarrel  I 
shall  use  no  terms  of  quarter.'  '  Rely  on  it,  proud 
man,'  answered  the  youth, '  that  I  shall  ask  nene.'— 
Sir  W.  Seott.  The  Monastery,  ch.  xx. 
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7.  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy. 

To  the  young,  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quarter, 
you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness,  and  ruin  them. 
—Collier. 

Mir-  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of  the 
bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  lordship. — Swift. 

8.  Friendship;  amity;  concord. 

Friends,  all  but  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  and  then,  but  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

9.  Measure  of  eight  bushels. 

The  soil  so  fruitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well 
ordered  will  return  two  hundred  bushels  or  twenty- 
five  quarters  of  corn. — lleylin. 

10.  Fourth  part  of  a  year;  generally  taken  as 
the  duration  of  any  contract  or  engagement. 

Where's  the  use  of  being  clerk  to  a  ship-chandler 
when  he's  gone  bankrupt?    Mine  is  a  quarterly 
hiring,  and  my  quarter  is  out  to-morrow. — Sala, 
Dutch  Pictures,  The  Sliip-Chandler. 
The  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe, 

Three  quarters  of  the  year, 
But  oh !  it  cuts  him  like  a  scythe, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

11.  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  generally  happens  on  the  inside 
of  it,  that  being  the  weakest  and  thinnest 
part. 

Quarter,  v.  a. 

1.  Divide  into  four  parts. 

A  thought  that  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part 
wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward. 

Shakespear,  Ilamlet,  iv.  4. 

2.  Divide  ;  break  by  force. 

Mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hands  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 

3.  Divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  heaven,  and  found  a  name 
For  every  lixt  and  ev'ry  wandering  star. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  i.  20S. 

4.  Station  or  lodge  soldiers. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd? — 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  south. 

Id.,  Richard  ITT.  v.  3. 
[They]  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way, 
Where  quarter'd  in  their  camp,  the  fierce  Thessa- 
lians  lay. 

Dryden,  Translation  o  f  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  355. 

5.  Lodge  ;  fix  on  a  temporary  dwelling. 

They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quarter'd. 

Shakespear,  Jiditts  Casar,  iv.  2. 

You  have  quartered,  all  the  foul  language  upon 
me  that  could  be  raked  out  of  Billingsgate— Spec- 
tator. 

6.  Diet. 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german. 
With  whom  he  served  and  fed  on  vermin  ; 
And  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  suck  his  claws. 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  271. 

7.  Bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms. 

The  first  being  compounded  of  argent  and  azure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beauchamp  of  Hack  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  now  quartered  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. — 
Peacham. 

Quarter,  v.  n.  Term  used  in  driving,  for 
keeping  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  out  of 
the  ruts. 

Quarter-sessions,  s.  See  Session,  and  se- 
cond extract. 

For  seldom  I  with  squires  unite, 
"Who  hunt  all  day  and  drink  all  night, 
Kor  reckon  wonderful  inviting 
A  quarter-sessions,  or  cock-fighting. 

Soame  Jenyns. 

The  court  of  general  quarter-sessions  of  the  peace 
is  a  court  that  must  be  held  in  every  county  once  in 
every  quarter  of  a  year. — Sir  W.  Iilackstone,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Quarterage,  s.  Quarterly  allowance,  or 
payment. 

'[He]  used  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindering  .justice  or  maintaining  ; 
To  many  a  wliore  gave  privilege, 
And  whipp'd  for  w  ant  of  quarterage. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  iii.  3,  583. 

Quarterday.  s.     One  of  the  four  days  in 
the  year,  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 
However  rarely  his  own  rent-days  occurred,  the 
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indigent  had  two-and-fifty  quarter-daies  returning 

in  his  year. — Bishop  Fell. 

Tillotson  . .  .  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  "William 
granted  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he 
afterwards  increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety 
that  she  should  receive  her  income  regularly  and 
without  stoppages  was  honourable  to  him.  Every 
quarterday  he  ordered  the  money,  without  any  de- 
duction, to  be  brought  to  himself,  and  immediately 
sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed  to  her  nb 
property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript  ser- 
mons.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.xx. 

Quarterdeck,  s.  Short  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  the  first  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Vauslyperken,  on  his  gaining  the 
quarter-deck,  was,  if  Snarleyyow  were  on  board. — 
Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix. 

Quartering,  s. 

1.  Station. 

Divers  designations,  regions,  habitations,  man- 
sions, or  quartering!  there. — Bishop  Mountagu, 
Appeal  to  Casa  r,  p.  236. 

2.  Appointment  of  quarters  for  soldiers. 

How  unequal  were  contributions  and  quarterings 
during  our  intestine  wars  !  —  Jura  Cleri,  p.  58 : 1661. 

3.  In  Heraldry.    Partition  of  a  shield  con- 
taining many  coats  of  arms. 

A  woman  with  a  surcoat  on  of  the  quarterings  im- 
paled with  Fettiplacc.  —  Ashmole,  Antiquities  of 
Berkshire,  ii.  214. 

Quarterly,  adj.  Containing,  constituted  by, 
a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within 
her  little  year  or  month  of  consecution. — Holder, 
Discourse  concerning  Time. 

From  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  to  the  equator 
arise  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right  as- 
cension, which  finish  their  variations  in  each  quad- 
rant of  the  ecliptick,  and  this  being  added  to  the 
former  inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes  these 
quarterly  and  seemingly  irregular  inequalities  of 
natural  days. — Bentley. 
Quarterly,  adv. 

1.  Once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year:  (as,  'So 
much  per  annum  paid  quarterly'). 

Justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  out  of  the  gentle- 
men of  each  county,  inquired  into  criminal  charges, 
committed  offenders  to  prison,  and  tried  them  at 
their  quarterly  sessions,  according  to  the  same  forms 
as  the  judges  of  gaol  delivery. — Hallam,  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  the  way  of  heraldic  quartering. 

Lilies  and  lions  quarterly  adorn 
His  shield.       Drayton,  Battle  of  Agincourt,  p.  43. 

(Ord  MS.) 

Quartermaster,  s.    One  who  regulates  the 
quarters  of  soldiers. 

The  quartermaster  general  was  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army. 
— Tatler. 

Quartern,  s.    Fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
Quartern-loaf.  s.  Loaf  made  with  the  fourth 
part  of  a  stone  of  flour. 

Who  makes  the  quartern-loaf  and  Luddites  rise? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  Hies? 

J.  and  H.  Smith,  Rejected  Addresses. 
Quarterstafif.  s.    Staff  of  defence,  so  called 
from  the  manner  of  using  it ;  one  hand 
being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  the  other 
equally  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 
His  quarterstaff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  82. 
Immense  riches  he  squandered  away  at  quarter- 
staff  and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  challenged  all  the 
country. — Arbuthnot. 

Here  his  captors  were  joined  by  two  other  per- 
sons, apparently  belonging  to  the  gang.  They  bad 
short  swords  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-staves  in 
their  hands,  and  Gurth  could  now  observe  that  all 
six  wore  visors,  which  rendered  their  occupation  a 
matter  of  no  question,  even  had  their  former  pro- 
ceedings left  it  in  doubt  But  such  was  no  part 

of  [Gurth's]  intention.  He  wrenched  a  quarter- 
staff 'from  one  of  the  fellows,  struck  down  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  altogether  unaware  of  his  purpose, 
and  had  well-nigh  repossessed  himself  of  the  pouch 
and  treasure.  The  thieves,  however,  were  too  nim- 
ble for  him,  and  again  secured  both  the  bag  and  the 
trusty  Gurth.  . . .  The  two  champions  being  alike 
armed  with  quarter-staves,  stepped  forward  into  the 
centre  of  the  open  space,  in  order  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  moonlight;  the  thieves  in  the  mean- 
time laughing,  and  crying  to  their  comrade, '  Miller ! 
beware  thy  toll-dish.'  The  miller,  on  the  other 
hand,  holding  his  quarter-staff  by  the  middle,  and 
making  it  flourish  round  his  head  after  the  fashion 
which  the  French  call '  faire  le  moulinet,'  exclaimed 
boastfully, '  Come  on,  churl,  an  thou  darest:  thou 
shalt  feel  the  strength  of  a  miller's  thumb!'... 
Though  quarter-staff  play  be  out  of  date,  what  we 
can  in  prose  we  will  do  for  these  bold  champions. 
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Long  they  fought  equally,  until  the  miller  began  to 

lose  temper  at  finding  himself  so  stoutly  opposed, 
and  at  hearing  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  who, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  enjoyed  his  vexation.  This 
was  not  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  the  noble 
game  of  quarter-staff,  in  which,  as  in  ordinary 
cudgel-playing,  the  utmost  coolness  is  requisite; 
and  it  gave  Gurth,  whose  temper  was  steady,  though 
surly,  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  decided  advan- 
tage, in  availing  himself  of  which  he  displayed  greal 
mastery.  The  miller  pressed  furiously  forward,  deal- 
ing blows  with  either  end  of  his  weapon  alternately, 
and  striving  to  come  to  half-staff  distance,  while 
Gurth  defended  himself  against  the  attack,  keeping 
his  hands  about  a  yard  asunder,  and  covering  him- 
self by  shifting  his  weapon  with  great  celerity,  so  as 
to  protect  his  head  and  body.  Thus  did  he  maintain 
the  defensive,  making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep 
true  time,  until,  observing  his  antagonist  to  lose 
wind,  he  darted  the  staff  at  his  face  with  his  left 
hand  ;  and,  as  the  miller  endeavoured  to  parry  the 
thrust,  he  slid  his  right  hand  down  to  his  left,  and 
with  the  full  swing  of  the  weapon  struck  his  oppo- 
nent on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  who  instantly 
measured  his  length  upon  the  greensward.  '  Well 
and  yeomanly  done!'  shouted  the  robbers;  'fair 
play  and  Old  England  for  ever!' — Sir  W.  Scott, 
Icanhoe,  ch.xii. 

Quartett.  s.    [Italian,  quartetto.'] 

1.  In  Music.  Composition  for  four  per- 
formers. 

The  quartette  did  indeed  fail  the  first  time  that  it 
was  played  Dy  Schuppanzigh. — Beethoven's  Letters, 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace,  ii.  206. 

2.  In  Prosody.    Stanza  of  four  lines. 

Our  author  varies  from  Milton  only  in  making 
the  rhymes  in  the  two  first  quartetts  alternate, 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  English  ear  than  the 
other  method  of  arranging  them. — Mason,  Notes  on 
Gray's  Poems,  Sonnet  on  West. 

Quartiie.  s.  Aspect  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  degrees  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  marked  thus  □. 

Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartiie  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariet's  love.  Dryden. 

Quarto,  s.   [Lat.  quarto,  ablative  singular  of 
quartus  =  fourth  ;  the  full  form  being  in 
quarto  ;  so  also  in  folio  ;  in  octavo  ;  in 
duodecimo.']    Book  in  which  every  sheet, 
being  twice  doubled,  makes  four  leaves. 
Our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and 
systems;  then  folios  and  quartos  were  the  fashion- 
able sizes,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now. —  Watts. 

The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men,  who  are  unequal  to 
the  labour  of  discussing  an  intricate  argument,  or 
wish  to  avoid  it,  are  willing  enough  to  suppose,  that 
much  has  been  proved,  because  much  has  been  said. 
— Letters  of  Junius,  letter  xxx. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  Es- 
say on  the  Principle  of  Population  was  published  in 
3798  in  an  octavo  volume.  .  .  .  The  next  edition  of 
the  work,  which,  expanded  into  a  quarto,  appeared 
in  1803.  —  Craik,  History  of  English  Literature, 
vol.ii.  p.  432. 

Their  forms  were  generally  either  large  or  small 
folio,  or  at  least  quarto  :  the  lesser  sizes  were  not  in 
use.  The  leaves  were  without  running  title,  direc- 
tion-word, number  of  pages,  or  divisions  into  para- 
graphs, &c. — R.  J.  Courtney,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Quartz,  s.  [German.]  In  Mineralogy.  Name 
for  the  compounds  of  silicium  with  oxygen, 
i.e.  silica,  either  pure  or  impure  ;  in  current 
language,  rock-crystal. 

Silicious earth  is  often  found  in  a  stony  form,  such 
as  Hint  or  quartz.  —  Kiriuan,  Essay  on  Manures, 
p.  6. 

The  varieties  [of  quartz]  arise  either  from  cry- 
stallization, mode  of  formation,  or  impurities,  and 
are  naturally  distributed  into  three  series :  (1st) 
presenting  the  bright  glassy  lustre  of  broken  quartz 
crystal;  (2nd)  presenting  the  glistening  subvi- 
treous,  or  waxy  lustre,  and  translucency  or  sub- 
translucency  of  chalcedony ;  (3rd)  with  the  nearly 
dull  lustre,  dull  colors,  and  opacity  of  jasper.  The 
vitreous  varieties,  lloek  crystal  includes  pure  crys- 
tals of  quartz. .  .  .  Amethyst  is  a  clear  purple  or 
bluish-violet  variety  of  quartz  crystal.  .  .  .  Rose 
quartz  has  a  rose-red  or  pink  colour.  . .  .  False  topaz 
is  a  light  yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz  crystal. 
. .  .  Smoky  quartz,  or  Cairngorm  stone,  has  a  brown- 
ish smoky  tint.  . . .  Milky  qtmrtz  .  .  .  has  milk-white 
color. . . .  Prase  is  a  leek-green  variety  of  massive 
quartz. .  . .  Aventurine  quartz  is  minutely  spangled 
throughout  the  mass  with  yellow  scales. .  . .  Siderite 
[is]  an  indigo,  or  Berlin-blue  variety,  from  Golling, 
near  Salzburg.  Ferruginous  quartz  is  of  an  opaque- 
red,  brownish-red,  or  ochre-yellow  colour,  which  is 
due  to  oxide  of  iron. — Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Quartz  .  .  .  occurs  sometimes  crystalline,  and 
sometimes  massive. . . .  Granite  is  a  rock  composed 
of  variable  proportions  of  felspar,  quartz,  and.niica, 
intimately  joined  together,  and  often  separately 
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crystalline,  and  without  any  base  or  ground.  — 
Ansted,  Geology,  Introductory,  Descriptive,  and 
Practical,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177-179. 
Quash,  v.  a.    [A.S.  cwysan.~\ 

1.  Crush;  squeeze. 

The  whales 

Against  sharp  rocks  like  reeling  vessels,  quash' d, 
Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dash'd. 

Waller. 

2.  Subdue  suddenly. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these, 
That  dyed  with  Punick  blood  the  eonquer'd  seas, 
And  quash'd  the  stern  JEacides.   Lord  Roscommon. 

Our  she-confederates  keep  pace  with  us  in  quash- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  had  begun  to  spread  it- 
self among  part  of  the  fair  sex..— Addison,  Free- 
liolder. 

3.  Annul ;  nullify  ;  make  void. 

Why  did  they  not  indyte  her  of  it  (adultery), 
which  would  have  quashed  the  reputation  of  her 
sonne  and  of  herself  both  together  ? — Treionesse  of 
the  Christian  Religion.    (Ord  MS.) 

Prorogation  [is]  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
ment from  one  sitting  to  another  by  command  of 
the  crown,  whereby  all  business  is  suspended,  and 
proceedings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  quashed. — 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Quash,  v.  n.    Be  shaken  with  a  noise. 

A  thin  and  fine  membrane  strait  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  keep  it  from  quashing  and  shaking. — Ray, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 

The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  may 
be  heard  to  qtiash. — Sharp,  Surgery. 

Quash,  s.  Pumpkin. 

Quassation.  s.  [Lat.  quassatio,  -onis  ;  quas- 
satus,  pass.  part,  of  quasso  =  I  shake.]  Act 
of  shaking ;  state  of  being  shaken.  Ob- 
solete. 

Continual  contusions,  threshing,  and  quassations. 
— Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  68. 
Quassia,  s.  In  Botany  and  Medicine.  Bitter 
so  called. 

Quassia  .  .  .  was  formerly  substituted  by  some 
brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  prohibited  under  se- 
vere penalties.  It  affords  a  safe  and  efficacious  fly- 
powder,  or  poison  for  flies. —  lire,  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Quassia,  or  bitter-wood,  used  as  a  tonic,  as  a  fly- 
poison,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer,  is  deri- 
ved from  this  family  [the  Simarubacea?].  Quassia 
amara  [Surinam]  is  stated  to  be  the  true  plant,  but 
Picraena,  or  Piorsena  excelsa,  is  said  to  be  the  wood 
usually  imported.—  Uenfrey,  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany. 

Quat.  s.    ?  Wart  (word  for  word). 

I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense, 
and  he  grows  angry. — Shalcespear,  Othello,  v.  1. 
Quaternary,  s.    [Lat.  quaterncu  ius.~\  The 
number  four. 

The  objections  against  the  quaternary  of  elements 
and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be  op- 
posed so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves. — 
Boyle. 

Quaternary,  adj.    Consisting  of  four. 

We  read  what  a  great  respect  Pythagoras  and  his 
sect  had  for  their  quaternary  number. — F.  Gregory, 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  p.  63  :  1695. 

According  to  the  number  of  organs  in  a  cycle  or 
apparent  whorl,  these  are  distinguished  as  dimerous 
or  binary,  trimerous  or  ternary,  tetramerous  or 
quaternary,  and  pentamerous  or  quinary. — Uen- 
frey, Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  141. 

Quaternion,  s.    [Lat.  quaternio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  The  number  four  ;  file  of  four  soldiers. 

He  put  him  in  prison,  and  delivered  him  to  four 
quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him. — Acts,  xii.  4. 

2.  Any  group  of  four. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  change. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  180. 
I  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quater- 
nions of  consonants,  distinct   known  characters, 
whereby  to  express  them, but  must  repeat  the  same. 
— Holder,  Elements  of  Spteech. 
Quaternion,  v.  a.    Divide  into  files  or  com- 
panies. Rare. 

The  angels  themselves  are  distinguished,  and  qua- 
temioned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and  sa- 
trapes.  —  Milton,  Reason  of  Church  Government 
urged  against  Prelacy,  b.  i.  ch.  i. 
Quaternity.  s.  [Lat.  quaternus.~\  The  num- 
ber four. 

The  number  of  four  stands  much  admired,  not 
only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  elements,  which  are 
the  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  God.— Sir  T.  Browne. 


Quatrain,  s.  [Fr.]  Stanza  of  four  lines, 
rhyming  alternately  :  thus — 

Say,  .Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  fatal  pow'r 

Kobs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy? 
What  nymph  or  goddess  in  a  luckless  hour 
Disclosed  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy? 

Mrs.  Mulso. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poems  in  quatrains  or 
stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have 
ever  judged  them  more  noble,  and  of  greater  dignity 
for  the  sound  and  number,  than  any  other  verse  in 
use. — Drydcn,  Annus  Mirabilis,  Letter  to  Sir  R. 
Howard. 

It  is  by  this  condensation  and  sententious  brevity, 
so  carefully  filed  and  elaborated,  however,  as  to  in- 
volve no  sacrifice  of  perspicuity  or  fullness  of  ex- 
pression, that  he  [Sir  J.  Davies]  has  attained  his 
end.  Every  quatrain  is  a  pointed  expression  of  a 
separate  thought,  like  ono  of  Rochefoucault's 
Maxims;  each  thought  being,  by  great  skill  and 
painstaking  in  the  packing,  made  exactly  to  fit  and 
iill  the  same  case. — Craik,  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature, vol.  i.  p.  551. 
Quavemire.  s.    Quagmire  ;  qualmire. 

Gabriel  Biel  sticking  fast  in  the  same  quavemire, 
unable  to  unwelde  himselfe  cleane  from  out  the 
same. — The  Pope  Confuted,  fol.  104.  b. :  1580. 

And  through  a  meadow  greene  did  make  my  way, 
In  midst  of  which  a  muddle  quavemire  was. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  G53. 

Quaver,  v.  n. 

1.  Shake  the  voice  ;  speak  or  sing  with  a  tre- 
mulous voice ;  produce  a  shake  on  a  musi- 
cal instrument. 

Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  unharmonious. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  413. 
We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
after  us,  to  some  sprightly  airs  of  the  opera. — Addi- 
son. 

2.  Tremble ;  vibrate. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum,  is 
to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate 
or  quaver  according  to  its  reciprocal  motions. — Jlay, 
On  the  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of 
the  Creation. 
Quaver,  s. 

1.  Shake  of  the  voice,  or  a  shake  on  a  musical 
instrument. 

Whether  we  consider  the  instrument  itself,  or  the 
several  quavers  and  graces  which  are  thrown  into 
the  playing  of  it. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  361. 

Shouting !  Ah,  what  faint  broken  quaver  is  in  the 
shout ;  as  of  a  man  that  shouted  with  the  throat 
only,  and  inwardly  was  broken  down  with  dispirit- 
ment?  It  is  Diderot's  faint  broken  quaver;  he  is 
sick  and  heavy  of  soul. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellanemis  Essays,  Diderot. 

•2.  Musical  note,  equal  in  time  to  half  a 
crotchet. 

Quavered,  part.  adj.  Distributed  into  qua- 
vers ;  uttered  in  quavers. 

Morsels  of  Scripture  warbled,  quavered,  and 
crotchetted,  to  give  pleasure  unto  the  ears. — Ear- 
mar,  Translation  of  Beza,  p.  207. 

Quavering1,  part.  adj.  Tremulous. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,  and 
her  hands  upon  her  knees,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  quavering  cough,  thus  discoursed. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these 
colours  vanish  in  a  second  minute  of  time,  but  if 
the  linger  be  moved  with  a  quavering  motion,  they 
appear  again.— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

At  the  name  of  justice  Isaac  trembled,  and  bid- 
ding Joey  stay,  asked  with  a  quavering  voice,  what 
she  would  have '(  —  Smollett,  Roderick  Random, 
ch.  xii, 

Before 

The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased, 
The  voice  leapt  out.  Keats,  Hyperion. 

Quavering-,  verbal  abs.    Act  of  shaking  the 

voice,  or  of  producing  a  shake  on  a  musical 

instrument. 

The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light  playing  upon  a  wave.  —  Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 
Quaving.  s.    Shaking.  Rare. 

Where  colde  with  moysturc  prevaileth,  that  body 
is  called  fleumatike,  wherein  water  hath  pre-emi- 
nence, and  is  perceived  by  these  signs :  t'sitnesse, 
quaving. — Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castel  of  Health,  b.i.  ch.  ii. 
(Rich.) 

Quay.  s.  [Fr.  quai.~]  Artificial  bank  to  the 
sea  or  river,  on  which  goods  are  conve- 
niently unladen. 

This  occasioned  the  statutes,  which  enable  the 
crown  by  commission  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  all 
ports,  and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in 
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each  port,  for  the  extensive  landing  and  loading  of 
merchandize. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary  on 
the  Laws  of  England. 
Queach.  s.   ?  Quick;  quickset-hedge.  Rare. 
Behind  some  queich. 

Chapman,  Bussy  D'Ambois  :  1611. 
Queachy.  adj.    Quaggy;  unsolid;  unsound. 
Rare. 

The  boggy  mears  and  queachy  fens  below. 

Drayton, 

Goodwin's  queachy  sand.  Id. 
Quean,  s.    [see  Queen.]    Worthless  wo- 
man ;  generally  a  strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  or  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave.— Shakespear,  All's  well  that 
ends  well,  ii.  2. 

This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans, 
And  hide  their  nastiness  behind  the  scenes. 

Dryden. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop. 

Swift,  Descriptio?i  of  a  City  Shoiver. 
Queasiness.    s.     Attribute    suggested  by 
Queasy;  sickness  of  a  nauseated  stomach. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
A  fouler  stench  than  that  which  this  young  queasi- 
ness retches  at. — Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Queasy,  adj. 

1.  Sick  with  nausea. 

[He,]  queasy  with  his  insolence  already, 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  6. 

Whether  a  rotten  state  and  hope  of  gain, 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  beloved  and  loving, 

Out  push  me  first.  Donne. 

2.  Fastidious  ;  squeamish  ;  delicate. 

I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  que asy 
stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. — Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

I  loved  'em  not, 
Because  they  are  too  queasy  for  my  temper. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild  Goose  Chase. 
That  queasy  temper  of  lukewarmness. — Milton, 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.i. 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  queasy  in  these 
cases,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them. — Dr.  H. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Without  question, 
Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. 

Drydcn. 

3.  Requiring  to  be  delicately  handled  ;  ten- 
der. 

I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which  I  must  act.       Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 
Those  times  are  somewhat  queasy  to  be  touch'd. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus. 
Queen,  s.  [The  difference  between  quean 
and  queen  has  been  considered  as  an  arti- 
ficial point  of  spelling,  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
cating a  difference  of  sense.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  different ;  quean  being  from 
quey  =  spayed  heifer.  In  Danish  kona >.= 
woman;  quinne,  and  quindfolk  =  female.] 

1.  Wife  of  a  king. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia 
And  with  your  queen. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Used  adjectivally. 

He  was  lapt 
In  a  most  curious  mantlo,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.    Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

2.  Woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  kingdom. 

That  queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned 
forty-live  years,  means  no  more  than,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and 
the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  sun. — Locke. 

Have  I,  a  queen, 
Past  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world  ?  .  . . 
Have  1  refused  their  blood  to  mix  with  yours, 
And  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  race  ? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Queen,  v.  v.    Play  the  queen  :  (with  it). 
A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
Of  your  owji  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep. 

Id.,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
'Peveril.it  is  well  I  looked  into  these  warrants. 
My  mother  queens  it  at  such  a  rate  as  may  cost  me 
not  only  my  crown,  which  I  care  little  for,  but  per- 
haps my  head,  which,  t  hough  others  may  think  little 
of,  I  would  feel  it  an  inconvenience  to  be  deprived 
of.'— Sir  W.  Scott,  Fever il  of  the  Peak,  ch.  v. 
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Queen-apple,  s.    See  extracts. 

Like  the  fresh  queen-apple's  side, 
Blushing  at  sight  of  Phoebus'  pride.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  persian  peach,  and  fruitful  quince  ; 
And  there  the  forward  almond  grew, 

With  cherries  kuowne  no  long  time  since; 
The  winter  warden,  orchard's  pride  ; 

The  philibert  that  loves  the  vale, 
And  red  queen-apple,  so  envide 

Of  school-boies,  passing  by  the  pale. 

Peacham,  Emblems. 

The  queen-apple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a 
good  cider  apple  mixed  with  others.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

The  queen-apple  was  probably  thus  distinguished 
in  compliment  to  Elizabeth.  In  Moffet's  'Health's 
Improvement,'  I  find  an  account  of  apples  which  are 
said  to  have  been'graffed  upon  a  mulberry-stock, 
and  then  wax  thorough  red  as  our  queen-apples. 
railed  by  Ruellius  BubelHana,  and  Claudiana  by 
Pliny.' — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Note 
on  the  passage  from  Peacham. 
Queening-.  Queen-apple. 

The  winter  queening  is  good  for  the  table. — Mor- 
timer, Husbandry. 
Queenlike.  adj.    Resembling  a  queen. 

Istrad  likewise  hies 
Unto  the  queenlike  Cluyd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

Queenly,  adj.    Becoming  a  queen ;  suitable 
to  a  queen. 

He  deprived  her  of  all  quenely  honour,  and  put 
her  into  the  abbey  of  Warwell,  with  one  only  mayde 
to  wayte  upon  her.— Bale,  Actes  of  Enylyshe  Vo- 
taries, b.  ii.  sign.  D.  iii.:  1550. 
Queer,  adj.    [German,  quer  =  oblique ;  quer 
und  hrumm  =  zigzag.]   Odd  ;  strange  ;  ori- 
ginal ;  particular. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in  the  morning, 
because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  and  was 
every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable, 
to  signalize  his  vivacity. — Spectator. 
Queerity.  s.    Queerness.  Hare. 

No  person  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  without 
a  visible  queerity  in  his  aspect,  or  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance.— Steele,  Spectator,  no.  17.    (Ord  -MS.) 
Queest.  s.    [  ?  cushat.']  Ringdove. 
Queint.  adj.  Quenched. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onsett  he  assayl'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  corage  seeming  queint, 
Strooke  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  con- 
straint, 

He  made  him  stoup  perforce  unto  his  knee. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  5, 11. 

Quell,  v.  a.     [A.S.  cwellan.~\    Crush ;  sub- 
due ;  kill. 

What  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 
pain, 

Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  456. 

Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space.  Ibid.  xi.  196. 

This  quell'd  her  pride,  but  other  doubts  remain'd, 
That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Hunoria,  HOI. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  the  publick  quiet,  appointed 
to  restrain  violence,  to  quell  seditions  and  tumults. 
— Bishop  Atterbury. 
Quell,  v.  n.    Abate.  Hare. 

Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell. 
And  pleasaunt  spring  appeareth. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  March. 
Quell,  s.    Murder.  Rare. 

What  cannot  we  put  upon 
His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Queiler.  s.    One  who  crushes  or  subdues. 
Hail,  Son  of  the  Most  High, 
Queiler  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Is ow  enter  1        Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  633. 
Quelquechose.  s.    Kickshaw,  of  which  it  is 
the  original  French  form. 

From  country  grass  to  comfitures  of  court, 
Or  city's  quelquechoses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Donne. 
Queme.   v.  a.     [A.S.  cweman ;  this  is  the 
-come  in  become  =  suit,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent preterit  became  is  catachrestic ;  see 
Become.]    Suit;  fit. 

Such  merrimake  holy  saints  doth  queme. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
Quench,  v.  a.    [A.S.  cwencian.~\ 
1.  Extinguish  fire. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mine  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire, 

What  hope  to  quench,  where  each  thing  blows  the 
fire.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which,  being  suner'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iv.  8. 

Milk  quenclieth  wild-lire  better  than  water,  he- 
cause  it  entereth  better. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental History. 

Subdued  in  lire  the  stubborn  metal  lies ; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air, 
Others  to  quench  the  hissing  mass  prepare. 

Dryden. 

Vou  have  already  quench'd  sedition's  brand. 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

Id.,  On  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

•2.  Still  any  passion  or  commotion  ;  repress 
any  motion  of  the  mind  good  or  bad. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her. infamy. 

Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 
Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  heavenly  fire  of  devotion  ;  and  when  thou  hast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  quench  it  by 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  of 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it. —  Whole  Duty  of 
Man. 

3.  Allay  thirst. 

Every  draught  to  him,  that  has  quenched  his 
thirst,  is  but  a  further  quenching  of  nature,  a  pro- 
vision for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the 
spirits. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Destroy. 

Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 
naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  quench  and  dissipate 
the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  edge  of  any 
weapon. — Ray. 

Quench,  v.  n.    Cool ;  grow  cool. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

Quencher,  s.  One  who,  that  which,  quenches- 
This  heat  is  kindled  so,  and  fresh  in  heart  of  me, 
There  is  no  way  but  of  the  same  the  quencher  you 
must  be.  Preston,  King  Cambises :  1..6I. 

A  griever  and  quencher  of  the  Spirit. — Hammond, 
Works,  iv.  514. 

Quenching,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who, 
that  which,  quenches. 

The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  virtue;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  quench- 
ing.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xix.  20. 
When  death's  form  appears,  she  feared  not 

An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment ; 
She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot, 

That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

AVhen  your  work  is  forged,  do  not  quench  it  in 
water  to  cool  it,  but  throw  it  down  upon  the  lloor 
or  hearth  to  cool  of  itself,  lor  the  quenching  of  it 
in  water  will  harden  it. — Moxon,  Jlechanical  Exer- 
cises. 

Quenchless,  adj.  Inextinguishable. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  i.  4. 
The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
He  (iils  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire. 

Crashaw. 

Quercitron,  s.    Dye  so  called.    See  extract. 

Quercitron  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  nigra. . .  . 
The  colouring  principle  of  this  yellow  dye-stuff  has 
been  called  Quercitrin,  by  its  discoverer  Chevreul. — 
Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Querele.  s.  [Lat.  querela  ;  FT.  querelle.~\ 
Complaint  to  a  court. 

A  circumduction  obtains  not  in  causes  of  ap- 
peal, but  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simple 
querele  only.— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Querent,  s.  [Lat.  quairens,  -entis,  pres.  part, 
of  qucero  =  I  enquire.]  One  w  ho  enquires, 
or  asks  a  question  ;  questioner. 

AVhen  a  patient,  or  querent,  came  to  him  [Dr. 
Napier],  he  presently  went  to  his  closet  to  pray. — 
Aubrey,  Miscellanies,  p.  133. 

Querimonious.    adj.      [Lat.  qucrimonia.~\ 

Querulous ;  complaining. 
Querimoniously.  adv.    In  a  querimonious 
manner  ;  querulous  ;  with  complaint. 
To  thee,  dear  Thorn,  myself  addressing, 
Most  querimoniously  confessing. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Dialogue  between  Sir  John 
Pooley  and  Kill i grew. 
Querimoniousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Querimonious  j  complaining  temper. 

Querist,  s.    Enquirer  ;  asker  of  questions. 
I  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist. — Spectator. 


The  juggling  sea-god,  when  by  chance  trepann'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  strand, 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  straight  became 
A  stealing  brook.  Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Quern,  s.    [A.S.  cwcern.~\  Handmill. 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  huswife  churn. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night' s  Dream,  ii.  1. 
Some  apple-colour'd  corn 
Ground  in  fair  querns,  and  some  did  spindles  turn. 

Chapman. 

Querpo.  s.    [Spanish,  cuerpo.~\    Dress  close 
to  the  body  ;  waistcoat. 

I  would  fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  like  a 
cased  rabbit,  without  his  holy  fur  upon  his  back. — 
Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  3. 
Querry.  s.  Equerry. 

Francesco  del  Campo,  one  of  the  archduke's 
quiryes,  told  us,  not  without  importunate  devotion, 
that  in  that  fatal  field  at  Newport,  his  vow  to  their 
Virgin  helpt  him  to  swim  over  a  large  water,  when 
the  oars  of  his  arms  had  never  before  tryed  any 
waves. — Bishop  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  6. 

Querulential.  adj.    Having  a  tendency  to 
querulence. 

Walpole  had  by  nature  a  propensity,  and  by  con- 
stitution a  plea,  for  being  captious  and  querulential, 
for  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout. — Cumberland,  Me- 
moirs, i.  23.   (Ord  MS.) 

Querulous,  adj.  [Lat.  qacrulus.~]  Mourn- 
ing ;  whining  ;  habitually  complaining. 
Although  they  were  a  people  by  nature  hard- 
hearted, querulous,  wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest 
and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to 
work  the  subversion  of  their  state  till  the  time  be- 
fore mentioned  was  expired. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spirits,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of 
querulous  tone,  as  if  still  complaining  and  crest- 
fallen.— Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  querulous,  yet  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  injurious. — Locke. 

Querulously,  adv.    In  a  querulous  or  com- 
plaining manner. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
As  unoil'd  hinges,  querulously  shrill. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vi.  135. 
Querulousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Querulous;  habit  or  quality  of  complain- 
ing mournfully. 
Query,  s.  [Lat.  quaere  =  ask,  imperative 
of  qucero  =  I  ask.]  Question  ;  enquiry  to 
be  resolved. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  proposing  only  some  que>-ies, 
in  order  to  a  farther  search  to  be  made  by  others. — 
Sir  I.  Newton. 

This  shews  the  folly  of  this  query,  that  might 
always  be  demanded,  that  would  impiously  and 
absurdly  attempt  to  tie  the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
from  doing  any  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never  do 
its  utmost. — Bentley. 

This  Venetian  proved  himself  to  be,  to  the  great 
torment  of  Sir  John,  a  stupendous  genius  in  his 
own  way  ;  ever  on  the  watch  to  be  treated  .  . .  equal 
with  crowned  heads ;  and,  when  at  a  tilt,  refused 
being  placed  among  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  and 
the  States-general,  &c,  while  the  Spanish  and 
French  ambassadors  were  seated  alone  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  Venetian  declared  that  this  would  be 
a  diminution  of  his  quality  ;  the  first  place  of  an  in- 
ferior degree  being  ever  held  worse  than  the  last  of 
a  superior.  This  refined  observation  delighted  Sir 
John,  who  dignifies  it  as  an  axiom,  yet  afterwards 
came  to  doubt  it  with  a  'sed  de  hoc  quaere'— query 
this  I— I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The 
Diary  of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
Query,  v.  n. 

1.  Ask  questions 

Three  Cambridge  sophs,  and  three  pert  templars 
came, 

The  same  their  talents  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  379, 

2.  Express  doubts. 

He  queried,  and  reasoned  thus  within  himself. — 

Bibliotlieca  Biblica,  i.  394. 

Query,  v.  a.    Examine  by  questions:  (a  low 
expression). 

The  first  pitiful  scout  of  this  lamentable  body  he 
should  have  queried  in  this  manner:— Whether  he 
meant  to  lose  his  eyes  'i—Gayton,  Festivous  Notes  on 
Don  Quixote,  p.  97. 

Quest,  s.  [from  N.Fr.  quester.']  Search;  act 
of  seeking. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

S/iakespear,  King  John,  ii.  2. 
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Pair  silver-buskin'd  nymphs, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours  and  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant, 
To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine. 

Milton,  Arcades,  33. 
To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be.  Id.,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  b30. 

An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  seem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe. 

/(/.,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  314. 
'Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  and  Paradise 
at  this  day  where  Adam  left  it ;  and  I  the  rather 
note  this,  because  1  see  there  are  some  so  earnest  in 
quest  of  it. —  Woodward. 

There's  not  an  African, 
That  traverses  our  vast  Xumidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 

Addison,  Cato. 

"We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  quest  of  de- 
light.— Spectator. 

Quest,  s.  [from  inquest.'] 

1.  Empannelled  jury. 

What's  my  offence? 
"Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? 

Sliakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  4. 

2.  Searchers.  Collectively. 

You  have  been  hotly  call'd  for, 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out.  Sliakespear,  Othello,  i.  2. 

3.  Enquiry;  examination. 

O  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee-,  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests 
Upon  thy  doings. 

Sliakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.l. 

4.  Request;  desire;  solicitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

Quest,  v.  n.    Search  ;  examine. 

This  tricke  he  used  like  a  thief,  that,  going  to 
steale  and  take  partriches  with  a  setting  dogge,  doth 
rate  his  dogge  for  questing, or  going  too  neare,  until 
lie  have  laid  his  net  over  them,  for  fear  the  game 
should  be  sprung  and  the  purpose  defeated. — Pro- 
ceedings against  Garnet,  S.  ii.  b. :  1606. 

Would  he  had  quested  first  for  me,  and  sprung 
them  an  hour  ago ! — B.  Jonson. 

Quest,  v.  a.   Search  ;  seek  for. 

He  flies  to  Medenpore,  and  thence  to  Odjea;  but 
is  quested  after  by  Mahobet  to  Medenpore.— Sir  T. 
Herbert,  Relation  of  some  Years'  Travels  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  p.  87. 

Questant.  s.    Seeker ;  endeavourer  after. 
Hare. 

See,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud. 

Sliakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  ii.l. 

Question,  s.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  qucestio,  -omi.] 

1.  Interrogatory;  anything  enquired. 

Because  he  that  knoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  1  ask 
you. — Bacon. 

2.  Enquiry;  disquisition. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for 
christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.—  Bacon,  Advertise- 
ment touching  a  Holy  War. 

3.  Dispute  ;  subject  of  debate. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  —  John 
iii.  25. 

4.  Affair  to  be  examined. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd, 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own.  Swift. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  with  quo- 
tations, as  you  have  done,  that  can  be  content  with 
any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question !— Bishop 
Waterland. 

5.  Doubt ;  controversy ;  dispute. 

This  is  not  my  writing, 
Though  I  confess  much  like  the  character: 
But  out  of  question  'tis  Maria's  hand. 

Sliakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

'Tis  time  for  him  to  shew  himself,  when  his  very 
being  is  called  in  question,  and  to  come  and  judge 
the  world,  when  men  begin  to  doubt  whether  he 
made  it. — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

The  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 
than  the  other ;  not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all 
in  question. — Locke. 

Our  own  earth  would  be  barren  and  desolate,  with- 
out the  benign  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
without  question  is  true  of  all  the  other  planets.— 
Bent  ley. 
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6.  Judicial  trial. 

Whosoever  lie  found  guilty,  the  communion  book 
hath  deserved  least  to  be  called  in  question  for  this 
fault.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Examination  by  torture. 

Such  a  presumption  is  only  sufficient  to  put  the 
person  to  the  rack  or  question, according  to  the  civil 
law,  and  not  bring  him  to  condemnation.— Ayliffe, 
Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

8.  State  of  being  the  subject  of  present  in- 
quiry. 

If  we  being  defendants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
monies in  question  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  profit- 
able for  the  church,  their  reply  is  childish  and 
Unorderly  to  sny,  that  we  demand  the  thing  in 
question,  and  shew  the  poverty  of  our  cause,  the 
goodness  whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  adver- 
saries would  grant. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  it  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three- 
pence weighty  money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in 
question. — Locke. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  them  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  state  the  points  in  question. — 
Bishop  Alterbury,  preface. 

9.  Endeavour  ;  act  of  seeking. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it ; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dressed  in.  Sliakespear,  Othello,  i.  3. 
Question,  r.  n. 

1.  Enquire. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  qiiestion'd  more; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  woful  theme. 

Spenser. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh. — 
Bacon,  Essays. 

Unreasonable  subtilety  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning ;  and  at  least  will  question,  when  it  cannot 
answer.— Ilolyday. 

2.  Debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb. 

Sliakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
Question,  v.  a. 

1.  Examine  one  by  questions. 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 
yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  power  so  silencing  your  son. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  v.  2. 
But  hark  you,  Kate, 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 
Whither  I  go.  Id.,  Henry  1 V.  Part  I.  ii.  3. 

This  construction  is  not  so  undubitably  to  be  re- 
ceived, as  not  at  all  to  be  questioned—  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Doubt ;  be  uncertain  of. 

O  impotent  estate  of  human  life  ! 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire, 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  Have  no  confidence  in  ;  mention  as  not  to 
be  trusted. 

Be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  if  it  chances 
to  be  defeated  by  some  cross  accident,  the  man  is 
then  run  down,  his  counsels  derided,  his  prudence 
questioned,  and  his  person  despised.—  South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Questionable,  adj. 

1.  Doubtful;  disputable. 

Your  accustomed  clemency  will  take  in  good 
worth,  the  offer  of  these  my  simple  labours,  be- 
stowed for  the  necessary  justification  of  laws  hereto- 
fore made  questionable,  because  not  perfectly  under- 
stood.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  dedication. 

That  persons  drowned  float  the  ninth  day  when 
their  gall  breaketh,  is  a  questionable  determination, 
both  in  the  time  and  cause. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  use  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  those  ancient  times. — Bishop  Wilkins, 
Mathematical  Magick. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  -Baker,  Re/lections  on 
Learning. 

2.  Suspicious ;  liable  to  suspicion ;  liable  to 
question. 

Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 

Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

Questionableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested 
by  Questionable. 

Questionary.  <; <:j.  Enquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions 
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I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laeonicism ;  for 
sometimes  1  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.— Pope,  Letter  to  Swift. 

Questioner,   s.      One  who  puts,  or  ask<, 

questions. 

The  curious  questioner,  the  foolishe  answerer. — 
A  rchbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to  Bishop  Gardiner, 
p.  73. 

He  told  ine  before  that  person  joined  us,  that  ho 
was  a  questioner,  who,  according  to  his  description, 
is  one  who  asks  questions  not  with  a  design  to  re- 
ceive information,  hut  an  affectation  to  shew  his  un- 
easiness for  want  of  it. — Tatler,  no.  41. 

'I  may  be  mistaken— that  depends  on  your  an- 
swer to  one  question.  Do  you  know  the  Count  of 
Peschiera?'  Riccabocca  winced,  and  turned  pale. 
He  could  not  baffle  the  watchful  eye  of  the  ques- 
tioner.—Lord  Lytton,  My  Novel,  b.  viii.  eh.  vii. 

Questionist.  s.    Questioner  ;  enquirer. 

The  impudence  of  this  hollow  questionist.— Bishop 
Hall,  Contemplations,  b.  iv. 

At  his  being  a  sehoolboy,  he  was  an  early  ques- 
tionist, quietly  inquisitive,  why  this  was,  and  that 
was  not,  to  be  remembered.—/.  Walton,  Life  of 
Hooker. 

Questionless,  adv.  Certainly  ;  without 
doubt ;  doubtless. 

Questionless,  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken.— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Questionless,  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience, 
doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  inforce  the  one  and 
prevent  the  other. — South,  Sermons. 

Questman,  s.  Starter  of  lawsuits  or  prose- 
cutions ;  one  having  power  to  make  legal 
enquiry. 

The  churchwardens  or  questmen,  and  their  as- 
sistants, shall  mark,  as  well  as  the  minister,  whether 
all  and  every  of  the  parishioners  come  so  often  every 
year  to  the  holy  communion,  as  the  laws  and  our 
constitutions  do  require. — Constitutions  and  Cations 
Ecclesiastical,  xxviii. 

Questniongrer.  s.  Questman. 

Their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  but 
raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading 
jurors,  at  their  command. — Bacon. 

Questor.  s.  [Lat.]  Officer,  among  the 
Romans,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
public  treasure. 

Men  pay  monie  to  the  pope,  or  his  pardoning 
questors,  for  leaden  bulles. — Pttlke,  Against  Allen, 
p.3u8:  1580. 

Codrus, . .  .  that  was  before 
Great  Pompey's  questor. 

May,  'Translation  of  Luc  an,  b.  viii. 

Questorship.  s.    Office  of  questor. 

He  whom  an  honest  questorship  had  endeared  to 
the  Sicilians. — Milton,  Areopagitica. 

Questrist.  s.    Seeker;  pursuer.  Bare. 
Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate, 
Are  gone  with  him  tow'rd  Dover. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

Questuary.  adj.    Studious  of  profit. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  affirm 
it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  the  stone  of 
this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion,  not  to  be 
found  in  animals.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Questuary.  s.  One  employed  to  collect 
profits. 

Gerson  and  Dominicus  it  Soto  are  ashamed  of 
these  prodigious  indulgences,  and  suppose  that  the 
pope's  quastuaries  did  procure  them.  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Dissuasive  against  Popery,  ch.  ii.  §  3. 

Queue,  s.    [Fr.]    Tail ;  pigtail. 

Quibble,  s.  Slight  cavil ;  low  conceit  de- 
pending on  the  sound  of  words  ;  sort  of 
pun. 

This  may  be  of  great  use  to  immortalize  puns  and 
quibbles,  and  to  let  posterity  see  their  forefathers 
were  blockheads. — Addison. 

Quirks  or  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search 
after  truth.—  Watts. 

Having  once  fully  answered  your  quibble,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  expect  that  I  should  do  it  again  and 
again. — Bishop  Waterland. 

Junius  being  overthrown  by  this  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible statement,  had  the  courage  to  treat  it 
as  a  quibble  only  worthy  of  a  barrister.  —  Lord 
Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.,  Lord  Mansfield. 

He  [Young]  had  nothing,  however,  of  Donne's 
subtle  fancy,  and  as  little  of  the  gaiety  and  playful- 
ness that  occasionally  break  out  among  the  quibbles 
and  contortions  of  Cowley. — Craik,  History  if  Eng- 
lish Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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Quibble,  v.  n.   Pun  ;  play  on  the  sound  of 

words. 

The  first  service  was  neats'  tongues  sliced,  which 
the  philosophers  took  occasion  to  discourse  and 
quibble  upon  in  a  grave  formal  way.—  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

[The  Pharisees]  quibbled  and  dissolved  their  vows 
with  experienced  casuistry.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  The  Talmud. 
Quibbier.  s.    One  who  quibbles ;  punster ; 
low  caviller. 

They  are  either  buffoons  and  quibhlers,  or  an  am- 
bition of  approving  themselves  the  broachers  ana 
inaintainers  of  strange  paradosies  has  crazed  their 
intellectuals.  —  Annotations  on  Glanville,  p.  248: 
1682. 

Quieb.  v.  n.  Twitch. 

Underneath  her  feet,  there  as  she  sate, 
An  huge  great  lyon  lay  (that  mote  appall 
An  hardy  courage)  like  captived  thrall 
With  a  strong  yron  chain  and  coller  bound, 
That  once  he  could  not  move,  nor  quich  at  all. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  9, 33. 

The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to 
be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  so 
much  as  queching.— Bacon,  Essays,  p.  233 ;  ed.  1632. 

Quick,  adj.    [A.S.  civic.'] 

1.  Living  ;  not  dead. 

Then  they  had  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their 
wrath  was  kindled  against  us. — Psalms,  exxiv.  3. 

If  there  be  quich  raw  flesh  in  the  rising  it  is  an 
old  leprosy. — Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

He  shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed. 

As  the  sun  makes  here  noon,  there  day,  there 
night, 

Melts  wax,  dries  clay,  makes  flow'rs.  some  quick, 
some  dead.  Sir  J.  La  vies. 

Thence  shall  come, 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 
With  glory  and  power  to  judge  both  quick  and 
dead.  Hilton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  458. 

2.  Swift ;  nimble ;  done  with  celerity. 

Prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewith 
ardent  affections,  the  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted 
to  present  our  suits  in  heaven. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

3.  Speedy  ;  free  from  delay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  399. 

4.  Actively;  spritely ;  ready. 

I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgement. 
—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vhi.ll. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he  pre- 
served so  great  a  vigour  of  mind  even  to  his  death, 
when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much 
quicker  parts  in  his  age  than  before.— Lord  Claren- 
don, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sinning, 
before  he  comes  to  this,  be  he,  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient.— South,  Sermons. 

5.  Pregnant. 

Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaquenetta 
that  is  quick  by  him.— Shakespiear,  Love's  Labour's 
lost,  v.  2. 

Quick,  adv.    Nimbly  ;  speedily ;  readily. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrellous  as  the  weazle. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
This  shall  your  understanding  clear 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear, 

Conceiving  much  the  quicker. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  things 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa- 
tion about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  under- 
stood.— Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed, 
requiring  not  time,  but  many  of  them  crowded  into 
an  instant. — Id. 

Quick,  s. 

\.  Live  animal.  Obsolete. 
Peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  motion  of  some  quick, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 
And  manful  thereat  shot. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

i2.  Living  flesh  ;  sensible  parts. 

If  Stanley  held,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
say  as  much;  and  therefore  that  speech  touched  the 
quick. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Seized  with  sudden  smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  233. 
The  thoughts  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  me  to  the  quick,  that  1  cannot  sleep. — 
Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 
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Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down  to  1 
the  quick,  is  almost  universal,  and  with  reason,  since 
it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor,  but  makes 
way  for  topical  applications. — Sharp,  Surgery. 
3.  Living  plants. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usual  way  is  with 
a  ditch  and  bank  set  with  quick.— Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

Couch-grass.  So  quicks  signify  in  the  north  of 
England. — Grose. 

Quickbeam.  s.    See  extract. 

Quickbeam  or  wild  sorb,  by  some  called  the  Irish 
ash,  is  a  species  of  wild  ash,  preceded  by  blossoms 
of  an  agreeable  scent. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Quicken,  v.  a. 

1.  Make  alive. 

All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust  shall  kneel 
before  him  ;  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul. — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalms,  xxii.  30. 

This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iii.l. 
He  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes  ; 
Hence  flocksand  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts  and 
fowls 

"With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attract  their  souls. 

Lryden. 

2.  Hasten  ;  accelerate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower,  than  to  make  him  stand  still. 
— Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  in  force,  and  to  quicken  the  exe- 
cution of  the  most  principal. — Sir  J.  llayward. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands  never 
so  fast,  yet,  .if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  any  longer 
traffick,  "this  would  not  at  all  make  or  quicken  their 
vent. — Locke. 

3.  Sharpen  ;  acuate  ;  excite. 

Though  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 
forced  them  to  quicken  themselves ;  because  1  had 
learnt  of  him.  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew 
in  any  matter  of  advantage. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  hedge, 
that  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so  tempting  a 
prize. — South,  Sermons, 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  quicken  their  taste 
already  extinguished. — Tatler. 

An  argument  of  great  force  to  quicken  them  in  the 
improvement  of  those  advantages  to  which  the  mercy 
of  God  hath  called  them  by  the  gospel. — Rogers. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 
motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of  those  ac- 
tions, which  will  best  deserve  it. — Swift. 
Quicken,  v.  n. 

1.  Become  alive:  (as,  'A  woman  quickens 
with  child '). 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host ; 
With  robber's  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth 
after  a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine 
when  they  begin  to  quicken.— G.  Sandys.  Journey. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the 
last  that  dies.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  Move  with  activity. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  i. 
Quickener.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  quickens. 
Love  and  enmity,  aversion  and  fear,  are  notable 
whetters  and  quickeners  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all 
animals.— Dr.  II.  More. 
Quickening-,  part,  adj.    Making  alive. 
Fair  soul,  since  to  the  fairest  body  join'd 
You  gave  such  lively  life,  such  quickening  power 
And  influence  of  such  celestial  kind, 
As  keeps  it  still  in  youth's  immortal  flower. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

Quickeyed.  adj.  Having  sharp  sight  j  mak- 
ing keen  observation. 
Quick-eyed  experience. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Bonduca. 
The  cheerful  children  of  the  quick-eyed  morn. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sony  of  f lie  Soul,  iii.  3,  41. 
The  animal,  which  is  first  produced  of  an  egg, 
is  a  blind  and  dull  worm  ;  but  that  ,  which  has  its 
resurrection  thence,  is  a  quick-eyed,  volatile,  and 
sprightly  fly. — Grew,  Cosmulogia  Sacra. 
Quickgrass.  s.    Quitchgrass.  See  Twitch. 
The  creeping  roots  of  quileh  or  quick-grass  .  . . 
have  some  reputation  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
— Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Quicklime,  s.    See  extract. 

After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its 
perfect  and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  quicklime.— 
Sir  J.  Hill. 
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Quickly,  adv.    Speedily;  without  delay. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly, 
Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than 
the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  ea- 
sily provided  for ;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  an 
oppression. — South,  Sermons. 

Quickness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Quick. 

1.  Speed;  velocity;  celerity. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it;  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is  re- 
quired unto  it. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater 
ardour  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a 
man  from  the  breast  of  his  friend. — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Activity ;  briskness. 

The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a  young 
lawyer;  because  where  errors  are  fatal,  ability  of 
judgement  and  moderation  are  required ;  but  where 
advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  diligence  and 
quickness  of  wit. — Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accu- 
racy in  the  expression. — Dryden. 

3.  Keen  sensibility. 

Would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  incon- 
venience to  an  animal  that  must  lie  still  ? — Locke. 

4.  Sharpness ;  pungency. 

Thy  generous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  their 
prime, 

Still  shew'd  a  quickness ;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of 
rhime.  Dryden,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of 

Mr.  Oldham. 
Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  windi- 
ness,  and  juice  of  corinths,  whereof  a  few  drops, 
tinge  and  add  a  pleasant  quickness.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Quicksand,  s.     Movable    sand ;  unsolid 
ground. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  v.  4. 
Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quicksands, 
[theyj  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven. — Acts,  xxvii. 
17.  .      '  . '' 

But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quicksands  cast, 
The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

Dryden. 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from 
running  upon  them. — Addison. 

Trajan,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the  tide 
to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune  shoves  her 
off  the  quicksands. — Id.,  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

Quickscented.  adj.    Having  quick  percep- 
tion by  the  nose  ;  discovering  by  the  smell. 

I  especially  commend  unto  you  to  be  quickscented, 
easily  to  trace  the  footing  of  sin. — Hales,  Golden 
Remains,  p.  1G8. 

Quickset,  v.  a.   Plant  as  a  quick. 

In  making  or  mending,  as  needeth  thy  ditch, 
Get  set  to  quickset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Husbandry. 
A  man  may  ditch  and  quickset  three  poles  a  day, 
where  the  ditch  is  three  foot  wide  and  two  foot  deep. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Quickset,  s.    Living  plant  set  to  grow. 

Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit  trees  towards 
the  decrease. — Evelyn,  Calendarium  hortense. 

Quickset,  part.  adj.    Planted  as  a  quick. 

The  hatful  pastures  fenced,  and  most  with  quick- 
set mound.  Drayton. 
Nine  in  ten  of  the  quickset  hedges  are  ruined  for 
want  of  skill. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Quicksigbted.  adj.    Having  a  quick  sight. 

Nobody  will  deem  the  quicksighted  amongst  them 
to  have  enlarged  views  in  ethicks.— Locke. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them ;  and  yet  these  same  cautious  and  quick- 
sighted  gentlemen  can  swallow  down  this  sottish 
opinion  about  percipient  atoms. — Bentley. 

Quicksigbtedness.  s.    Attribute  suggested 
by  Quicksighted. 

The  ignorance  that  is  in  us  no  more  hinders  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindness  of  a 
mole  is  an  argument  against  the  quicksightedness  of 
an  eagle. — Locke. 

Quicksilver.        [translation  of  Lat.  argen- 
tum  vivum.~]  Mercury. 

Cinnabar  maketii  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose ;  the  best  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libia  of 
brimstone  and  quicksilver  burnt.  —  Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy ; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still : 


QUIC 

If  seized,  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  291. 

Quicksilvered,  adj. 

1.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver. 

Metal  is  more  dilficult  to  bo  polished  than  glass, 
and  is  afterwards  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnish- 
ing, and  reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  quick- 
silvered over  does :  [  would  propound  to  use  instead 
of  the  metal  a  glass  ground  concave  on  the  foreside, 
and  as  much  convex  on  the  backside,  and  quick- 
silvered over  on  the  convex  side.— Sir  I.  Newton, 
On  Opticlcs. 

2  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  quicksilver. 

Those  nimble  and  quicksilvered  brains,  which  itch 
after  change.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  11. 
2.  b:  IGOo. 

Quickwitted,  adj.    Having  ready  wit. 
Ilow  likes  Greinio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Sliakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 
Quickwitted,  brazen-faced,  with  lluent  tongues. 

JJryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  133. 

Quid.  S.  Cud. 

In  Kent,  a  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid;  so  that 
cud  nndquid  are  the  same.— l'egge,  Anonymiana,  or 
Ten  Centuries  of  Observations,  p.  261. 

lie  was  sober,  although  his  eyes  bore  testimony  to 
recent  intoxication,  and  his  lace,  which  was  manly 
and  handsome,  was  much  disfigured  by  an  enormous 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  right  cheek,  which  gave  him 
an  appearance  of  natural  deformity.  —  Marryat, 
Pacha  of  Many  Tales,  ch.  xvii. 

Quidam.  s.    [Lat]    A  certain  person. 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which 
catch  at  the  garland,  which  to  you  alone  is  due, 
you  will  be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful 
darkness  those  so  many  excellent  poems  of  yours, 
which  lie  hid,  and  bring  them  forth  to  eternal  light. 
— Spenser. 

Quiddany.  s.    Marmalade ;  confection  of 

quinces  made  with  sugar. 
Quiddit.  s.    Subtilty ;  equivocation. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer? 
where  be  his  quiddits  now?  his  quillets?  his  cases? 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks ? — Sliakespear,  Hamlet, 
v.  1. 

Causes  have  their  quiddits,  and  'tis  ill  jesting  with 
bell-ropes.  —  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour. 

Quiddity,  s.  [Lat. ;  that  which  is  a  proper 
answer  to  the  question,  quid  est?  =  what 
is  it?] 

1.  Essence. 

I  trowe,  some  mathematical  quidditee,  they  can- 
not tell  what. — Archbishop  Cranmer,  Answer  to 
Bishop  Gardiner,  p.  120. 

The  quiddity  and  essence  of  the  incomprehensible 
Creator.cannot  imprint  any  formal  conception  upon 
the  Unite  intellect  of  the  creature. — Ho  well,  Letters, 
ii.  11. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 
And  knew  their  natures  and  abstracts, 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  1,  143. 

2.  Trifling  nicety  ;  cavil ;  captious  question. 

Misnomer  in  our  laws,  and  other  quiddities,  I 
leave  to  the  professors  of  law. — Camden,  Remains. 

How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag?  what,  in  thy  quips 
and  thy  quiddities  !  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do  with 
a  bull' jerkin  ? — Shakes-pear,  Henry  1  V.  Part  I.  i.  2. 

Such  quirks  and  quiddities. — Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  676. 

Quidnunc,  s.  [Lat.  quid  nunc?  =  what  now  ?] 
One  who  is  in  habit  of  asking  for  news. 

Our  quidnuncs  between  whiles  go  to  a  coffee- 
house, where  they  have  several  warm  liquors  made 
of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  with  very  good  poppy-tea.— 
Tatler,  no.  118. 

He  drinks  his  coffee  for  the  public  good  ; 
Consults  the  sacred  steam,  and  there  foresees 
What  storms  or  sunshine  Providence  decrees; 
Knows  for  each  day  the  weather  of  our  fate  ; 
A  quidnunc  is  an  almanack  of  state. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  iv.  22.    (Ord  MS.) 

Round  the  portico  of  the  Green  Dragon  hotel  and 
commercial  inn,  a  knot  of  principal  personages,  the 
chief  lawyer,  the  brewer,  the  vicar  himself,  and  se- 
veral of  those  easy  quidnuncs  who  abound  in  coun- 
try towns,  and  who  rank  under  the  designation  of  re- 
tired gentlemen,  were  in  close  and  very  earnest 
converse.— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

Quiescence,  s.    Rest;  repose. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine  :  my  work  is  to  prove  that  the  com- 
mon inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  quiescence,  the 
testimony  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous. — Glan- 
ville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

We  all  know  that  those  who  are  in  health  feel  the 
greatest  return  of  vigour  after  profound  sleep— after 
complete  cessation  of  motion.  We  know  that  a 
night  during  which  the  quiescence,  bodily  and  men- 
tal, has  been  less  decided,  is  usually  not  followed  by 
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that  spontaneous  overflow  of  energy  that  indicates 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  throughout  the  organism. 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Quiescent,  adj.  [Lat.  quiescent,  -entis, 
pres.  part,  of  quicsco  =  I  have  a  tendency 
to  quiet  or  rest,  I  rest.]  Resting;  not 
being  in  motion  ;  lying  at  repose. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  motion  must  needs 
be  as  insensible  as  if  it  were  quiescent.—  Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

The  right  side,  from  whence  the  motion  of  the 
body  beginneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side;  but 
the  sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiescent  side. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more 
variety  at  once,  comprehending  also  quiescent  ob- 
jects, which  hearing  does  not.— Holder,  Elements  of 
Speech. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 
radius. — Grew. 

Pression  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a 
fluid  in  right  lines,  beyond  an  obstacle  which  stops 
part  of  the  motion,  but  will  bend  and  spread  every- 
way into  the  quiescent  medium,  which  lies  beyond  I 
the  obstacle.—  Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

Though  the  polar  forces  mutually  exercised  by  the 
atoms,  fail  to  change  their  disorderly  arrangement 
into  an  orderly  arrangement  while  the  atoms  are 
relatively  quiescent,  these  forces  produce  this  change 
when  the  atoms  are  kept  in  a  state  of  intestine  dis- 
turbance.— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

Quiet,  adj.    [Lat.  quietus.^ 

1.  Still;  free  from  disturbance. 

Breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath, 
And  sliding  soft  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid, 
She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.  Spenser. 

This  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known. 

Sliakespear,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men 
Such  trouble  brought. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  79. 

2.  Peaceable  ;  not  turbulent ;  not  offensive  ; 
mild. 

Let  it  be  . .  .  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit. — 1  Peter,  iii.  4. 

3.  Still ;  not  in  motion. 

They  compassed  him  in  and  laid  wait  for  him  all 
night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  quiet  all  the 
night.— J udges,  xvi.  2. 

4.  Smooth  ;  not  ruffled. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Shalcespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  1. 
Quiet,  s.   Rest;  repose;  tranquillity j  free- 
dom from  disturbance  ;  peace  ;  security  ; 
stillness. 

[They]  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were 
at  quiet  and  secure. — Judges,  xviii.  27. 

Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest ; 
"While  ours,  a  world  divided  from  the  rest. 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

JJryden.  Astreea  Redux, \. 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 
name, 

And  there  in  quiet  rules. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Indulgent  quiet,  pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  Hughes. 

She— who,  though  warned,  exhorted,  and  reproved, 
Thus  died,  from  passion  desperate  to  a  crime — 
By  the  just  Gods,  whom  no  weak  pity  moved, 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time, 
Apart  from  happy  ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  Unfading  bowers. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

Quiet.  v.  a.  Make,  cause  to  be,  quiet ;  calm ; 
lull ;  pacify  ;  put  to  rest. 

Nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Milton,  Samson  A gonistes,  1 12A. 
Putting  together  the  ideas  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion,  joined  to  substance,  we  have  the 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit. — Locke. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith  that  can  quiet  the  soul 
of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placable. — 
Forbes. 

But  the  answer  which  lie  received  from  govern- 
ment quieted  his  fears.— Southey,  Life  of  Nelson, 
vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Quietism,  s.  Sentiments  of  the  religious 
sect,  called  quietists,  which  made  a  great- 
noise  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  of  which  Molinos,  a  Spanish 
priest,  is  reputed  the  founder. 

What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  dispassion, 
by  the  scepticks  indisturbance,  by  the  Molinists 
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quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience, 
seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind.— 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  pretences  of  quietism,  and  of  a  more  sublime 
and  abstracted  devotion,  have  sometimes  been  em- 
ployed to  very  gross  and  carnal  purposes. — Coventry, 
Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  i. 

The  enthusiasm  of  puritanical  devotion  partook 
of  the  mystic  visions  of  monastic  quietism. — T.  War- 
ton,  Notes  on  Milton's  Odes. 
Quietist.  s.    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
Quietism. 

Nor  is  enthusiasm,  or  fanaticism,  a  stranger  to 
popery j  of  which  the  quietists,  and  others  of  the 
mystick  way,  can  give  abundant  testimony. — Trapp, 
Popery  truly  stated,  pt.iii. 

Ye  quietists,  in  homage  to  the  skies  ! 
Serene,  of  soft  address,  who  mildly  make 
An  unobtrusive  tender  of  your  hearts, 
Abhorri.ig  violence! — 
Think  you  my  song  too  turbulent  ? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 

Quietly,  adv.    In  a  quiet  manner. 

1.  Calmly;  without  violent  emotion. 

Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more  op- 
pressing in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly,  and 
patiently  recommend  his  estate  to  God,  and  leave 
the  success  to  him. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

2.  Peaceably  ;  without  offence. 

Although  the  rebels  had  behaved  themselves 
quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet 
they  doubted  that  would  but  make  them  more 
hungry  to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end. — Bacon, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

3.  At  rest ;  without  agitation. 
Quietness,  s. 

1.  Coolness  of  temper. 

This  cruel  quietness  neither  returning  to  mislike 
nor  proceeding  to  favour;  gracious,  but  gracious 
still  after  one  manner. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them  ;  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it ;  they  answer 
fumingly. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Peace  ;  tranquillity. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  v.  1. 

What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  ard 
what  quietness  and  security  attained,  by  their 
peaceable  union  \~Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  Stillness  ;  calmness. 

If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of  the 
Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  that  fills 
every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted  art 
will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  effect. — Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

1  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore, 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 
Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees  and  flowers. 

Keats,  Hyperion. 

Quietsorne.  adj.    Calm  ;  still ;  undisturbed. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsorne. 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  all'ray. 

Spenser. 

Quietude,  s.    Rest ;  repose  ;  tranquillity. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phleginatick 
humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow 
a  future  quietude  and  serenitudc  in  the  affections. — 
Sir  II.  Wotton,  On  Education. 

How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh, 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab. 
Quietus,  s.    [Lat.]    Final  discharge  ;  com- 
plete acquittance. 

Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

Sliakespear,  Sonnets,  CXXVi. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin.  Id.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

One  would  have  thought,  it  might  have  given 
even  this  restless  and  malicious  spirit  himself,  were 
he  capable  of  it,  his  quietus  est.— South,  Sermons, 
v.  125. 

Suppose  it  in  material  danger  ...  of  being  tossed 
over  in  a  fresh  gale  to  some  propitiatory  shark 
(spirit  of  Saint  Gothard,  save  us  from  a  quietus  so 
foreign  to  the  deviser's  purpose !)— C.  Lamb,  Dis- 
tant Correspondents. 
Quill.  S. 

1.  Hard  and  strong  feather  of  the  wing,  of 
which  pens  are  made. 

With  her  nimble  quills  his  soul  doth  seem  to 
hover, 

And  eye  the  very  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Drayton. 

Birds  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 
them  ;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with  the 
teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  quills. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

2.  Instrument  of  writing. 
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I  will  only  touch  the  duke's  own  deportment  in 
that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  quill. — Sir  H. 
Wotton,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Those  lives  they  fail'd  to  rescue  by  their  skill, 
Their  muse  would  make  immortal  with  her  quill. 

Garth. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  that  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

3.  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine :  (in  the 
extract,  used  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound). 

Near  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Monoraotapa, 
by  whose  side  was  seen  the  quill-darting  porcupine. 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope, 

4.  Reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads. 

The  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dared 
The  goddess'  self  to  challenge  to  the  field. 
And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Spenser. 

5.  Instrument  with  which  musicians  strike 
their  strings. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 
Strike  seven  distinguish'd  notes,  and  seven  at  once 
they  fill.   Dryden,  Translation  of  the  sEneid. 

Quill,  v.  a.  Form  in  plaits,  or  folds,  like  quills. 

What  they  called  his  cravat  was  a  little  piece  of 
white  linen  quilled  with  great  exactness.  —  Addison, 
Tatter,  no.  257. 

His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff. — Goldsmith, 
Essays,  xix. 

Quillet,  s.  Subtilty;  nicety;  fraudulent 
distinction  ;  petty  cant. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer?  where 
be  his  quiddits  now?  his  quillets!  his  cases?  — 
Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Let  her  leave  her  bobs, 
I  have  had  too  many  of  them,  and  her  quillets. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed. 
There  are  many  unnecessary  quillets  anil  quirks 
in  grammar. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  127. 

A  great  soul  weighs  in  the  scale  of  reason  what  it 
is  to  judge  of,  rather  than  dwell  with  too  scrupulous 
a  diligence  upon  little  quillets  and  niceties. — Sir  K. 
Digby. 

Ply  her  with  love-letters  and  billets, 
And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  quillets. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  3.  747. 

Quilt,  s.  Cover  made  by  stitching  one  cloth 
over  another  with  some  soft  substance 
between  them. 

Quilts  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothing  so  helpful, 
as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew  it  with  a 
little  sack. — Bacon. 

In  both  tables,  the  beds  were  covered  with  mag- 
nificent quilts  amongst  the  richer  sort.— Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien, 
On  the  rich  quill  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Quilt,  v.  a.  Stitch  one  cloth  upon  another 
with  something  soft  between  them. 

A  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it  drieth 
too  much. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

He  for  approaching  sleep  composed  his  head  j 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  design'd, 
So  quilted  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclined. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  208. 

Mayn't  1  quilt  my  rope?  it  galls  my  neck. — Ar- 
buthnot. 

Quilted,  part.  adj.    Stuffed  as  a  quilt. 
The  sharp  steel  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilted  fell, 
Then  from  the  head  the  body  sundred  quite. 

Spenser. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Stripp'd  of  his  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 
Composed  of  mighty  bones  and  brawn. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jUneid,  v.  560. 

Quilting',  s.  Quilted  work ;  worked  as  a 
quilt. 

Round  the  table  of  citrean  wood,  highly  polished 
and  delicately  wrought  with  silver  arabesques,  were 
placed  the  three  couches,  which  were  yet  more  com- 
mon at  Pompeii  than  the  semicircular  seat  that  had 
grown  lately  into  fashion  at  Rome ;  and  on  these 
couches  of  bronze,  studded  with  richer  metals,  were 
laid  thick  quillings  covered  with  elaborate  broidery, 
and  yielding  luxuriously  to  the  pressure.  —  Lord 
Lytton,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  i.  ch.  iii. 

Quiiwort.  s.  In  Botany.  Flowerless  plant 
of  the  genus  Isoetes. 

Quin-,  Quinque,  as  prefixes  ;  Lat.  =  five  ;  in 
Greek  irivTt. 

Quina,  or  Quinquina,  s.    [Peruvian.]  Tree 
producing  the  Jesuits',  or  febrifuge,  bark. 
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Mr.  Hook  shewed  a  letter  of  Monsieur  Pastel, 
giving  some  account  of  the  quinquina,  or  Jesuits' 
h-Mk— History  of  the  Royal  Society,  iv.98.  (Ord  MS.) 
(See,  also,  under  Quinine.) 
Quinary,  adj.   [Lat.  quinarius.~]  Consisting 
of  five. 

This  quinary  number  of  elements  ought  to  have 
been  restrained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and 
vegetables.—  Boyle. 

(See,  also,  under  Quaternary.) 
Quince,  s.     [Lat.  cydonium.~\     Fruit  and 
fruit-tree,  akin  to  the  apples,  so  called. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pantry. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4. 
A  quince  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the 
day  of  their  marriage. — Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

The  quince  tree  is  of  alow  stature;  the  branches 
are  diffused  and  crooked;  the  flower  and  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  pear  tree ;  but,  however  cultivated,  the 
fruit  is  sour  and  astringent,  and  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down  :  of  this  the  species  are  six. — Miller, 
Gardener's  Dictionary. 
Quincn.  v.  n.  Stir. 

That  which  I  purpose,  is  ...  to  bestow  all  my  sol- 
diers in  such  sort  as  1  have  done,  that  no  part  of  all 
that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to  quinch. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
Quincuncial.  adj.     Having  the  form  of  a 
quincunx. 

Of  a  pentagonal  or  quincuncial  disposition,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  produces  several  examples  in  his 
discourse  aboufthe  quincunx. — Ray.  On  the  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  tlie  Works  of  tJie  Creation. 

[In]  the  quincunxial  arrangements  . . .  the  ap- 
pendages range  in  five  ranks. — Henslow,  Principles 
of  Descriptive  and  Physiological  Botany,  §  126. 
Quincunx,  s.    [Lat.]    Arrangement  of  five 
objects,  wherein  four  form  a  real  or  ap- 
proximate square,  and  the  fifth  is  central ; 
e.g.  the  five  of  diamonds,  spades,  &c. : 
(specially  applied  to  a  plantation  of  trees, 
which,  when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the 
square  or  parallelogram,  presents  equal  or 
parallel  alleys). 

Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his  discourse 
about  the  quincunx. — Ray,  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

He  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines. 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  sat.  i. 

Quinine,  s.    Active  principle  of  the  febri- 
fuge, medicinal,  or  Jesuits',  bark. 

The  Quinquina  Piton  and  Quinquina  des  Antilles 
. .  .  possess  qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  true 
quinquina,  but  without  any  trace  of  either  cincho- 
iiine  or  quinine. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Quinquagesima.  s.   [Lat.]  Quinquagesima 
Sunday,  so  called  because  it  is  the  fiftieth 
day  before  Easter,   reckoned  by  whole 
numbers  ;  Shrove  Sunday. 
Quinquangular.  adj.    Having  five  corners. 
Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming 
itself  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure  quinquan- 
gular. —  Woodward. 

Exactly  round,   ordinately  quinquangular,  or 
having  the  sides  parallel.— Dr.  II.  More,  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 
Quinquarticular.  adj.     Consisting  of  five 
articles. 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the  quinquarticular 
controversy,  for  none  have  since  undertaken  to  say 
more.— Bishop  Sanderson. 
Quinquennial,    adj.      [Lat.  quinquennis.~] 
Lasting  five  years  ;  happening  once  in  five 
years. 

A  quinquennial  festival  in  the  isle  of  Delos. — Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Antiquities  of  Greece,  b.  ii.  ch.  xx. 

Quinquino.  s.   [Peruvian.]   Balsam  of  Peru 

plant. 

Myrospermum  peruiferum,  the  quinquino,  or  bal- 
sam of  l'eru  plant,  furnishes  a  fragrant  resin. — Lind- 
ley, Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Quinsy,   s.     [Lat.  cynanche.~\  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tonsils. 

The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  1  send  to  rack  the  joints. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  iii.  406. 
Great  heat  and  cold,  succeeding  one  another,  oc- 
casion pleurisies  and  quinsies. — Arbuthnot,  On  the 
Effects  of  Air  on  human  Bodies. 
Love's  a  capricious  power :  I've  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat, 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  or  cold, 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat. 

Byron.  Don  Juan,  ii.  22. 

Quint,  s.    [Fr.]    Set  of  five. 


QUIN 

For  since  the  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals,  he's  listed  in't. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  iii.  2, 1541. 
Quintain  or  Quintin.  s.  Upright  post,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin; 
at  one  end  of  the  cross  post  was  a  broad 
board,  and  at  the  other  a  heavy  sand-bag ; 
the  play  was  to  ride  against  the  broad  end 
with  a  lance,  and  pass  by  before  the  sand- 
bag, coming  round,  should  strike  the  tilter 
on  the  back. 

My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 
At  quintin  he, 
In  honour  of  his  bridaltee, 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee ; 
Come  cut  and  long  tail,  for  there  be 
Six  batchelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company, 

And  each  one  hath  his  livery.  B.  Jonson. 

The  highest  contentments  that  the  world  can 
yield,  become  to  us  like  the  country  quintanes; 
while  we  run  upon  them  with  a  hasty  speed,  if  we 
post  not  faster  off  than  we  at  first  came  on,  the  bag 
of  sand  strikes  us  in  the  neck,  and  leaves  us  nothing 
but  the  blueness  of  our  wounds  to  boast  on. — Fell- 
tham,  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastes,  ii.  11. 
Quintessence,  s. 

1.  Fifth  being. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  the  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

The  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  roll'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  stars. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  716. 

They  made  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to  be  the 
four  elements,  of  which  all  earthly  things  were  com- 
pounded, and  supposed  the  heavens  to  be  a  quintes- 
sence or  fifth  sort  of  body  distinct  from  all  these. — 
Watts,  Logick. 

2.  Extract  from  anything,  containing  all  its 
virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 

To  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  de- 
lights not  me,  nor  woman  neither. — Shakespear, 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will, 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water  find? 

What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill, 
The  quintessence  of  these  out  of  the  mind  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

For  I  am  a  very  dead  thing, 
In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 
For  by  his  art  he  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations  and  lean  emptiness.  Donne. 

Paracelsus,  by  the  help  of  an  intense  cold,  teaches 
to  separate  the  quintessence  of  wine  —Boyle. 

Let  there  be  light !  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  243. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  passions  and  affections  following,  there  arises 
a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul, 
infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the 
highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly  delights. 
South,  Sermons. 

A  quintessence  . . .  corresponds  to  the  alcoholic 
tincture  or  essence  (not  essential  oil)  of  the  present 
day. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  a  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silver,  looked  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark. 

Tennyson,  Recollections  of  the  A  rabian  Nights. 
Quintessence,  v.  a.    Extract  as  a  quintes- 
sence. Hare. 

Father  of  light,  fountain  of  learned  art. 
Now,  now,  or  never,  purge  my  purest  part ; 
Now  quintessence  my  soule,  and  now  advance, 
My  care-free  powers  in  some  celestiall  transe. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  135. 
Quintessential,  adj.    Consisting  of,  having 
the  character  of,  constituted  by,  a  quintes- 
sence. 

Venturous  assertions  as  would  have  puzzled  the 
authors  to  have  made  them  good,  specially  consider- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  quintessen- 
tial matter  and  circular  figure  of  the  heavens;  so 
neither  is  there  to  the  light  thereof. —  Hakewill, 
Apology. 

Quintetto.  s.    [Italian.]    Musical  composi- 
tion for  five  instruments. 

Again,  let  me  ask  a  person  of  the  most  refined 
taste,  an  absolute  cognoscente,  if  you  please,  when 
he  lias  heard  the  finest  quintetto  of  Haydn  executed 
by  four  of  the  first  violins  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
finest  violoncello,  if  he  would  desire  it  to  be  repeated 
with  a  duplication  of  the  parts  performed  by  flutes, 
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or  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon  ? — Mason,  Essays  his- 
torical and  critical  on  English  Church  Music, 
essay  i. 

Quintuple,  adj.  Fivefold. 

In  the  country,  the  greatest  proportion  of  mor- 
tality, one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  above  quintuple 
unto  twenty-eight,  the  least. — Graunt,  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Quip.  s.  [Lat.  quid  pro  quo  =  what  for  what, 
something  for  something,  a  giving  back  of 
what  is  as  good  as  one  gets.]  Sharp  jest : 
taunt;  sarcasm. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel  like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 
If  I  sent  him  word  his  beard  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  send  me  word  he  cut  it  to  please  himself :  this 
is  called  the  quip  modest. — Id.,  As  you  like  it,  v.  4. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  25. 
Gahani ...  an  idle  fellow  otherwise ;  a  spiritual 
lazzarone;  full  of  frolics,  wanton  quips,  anti-jesuit 
gesta,  and  wild  Italian  humour;  the  sight  of  his 
swart,  sharp  face  is  the  signal  for  laughter — in  which 
indeed,  the  man  himself  has  unhappily  evaporated, 
leaving  no  result  behind  him. — Carlyle,  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  Diderot. 

Quip.  v.  a.    Taunt ;  insult. 

When  she  complains, 
The  more  he  laughes,  and  does  her  closely  quip, 
To  see  her  sore  lament  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Quip.  v.  n.  Scoff. 

1  have  seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,  that 
they  will  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their  scoff. — 
/Sir  H.  Sidney,  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quire,  s.  [Fr.  chceur ;  Italian,  coro ;  Lat. 

chorus.'] 

1 .  Body  of  singers  ;  chorus. 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossoms  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenser. 

Myself  have  limed  a  bush  for  her, 
And  placed.a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
At  thy  nativity  a  glorious  quire 
Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night, 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  i.  242. 
I  may  worship  thee 
Tor  aye,  with  temples  vow'd  and  virgin  quires. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 
Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  livelying  lyre, 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well  fitted 
quire. 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 
dance.  Cowley. 
As  in  beauty  she  surpass'd  the  quire, 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire. 

Dryden,  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  184. 

2.  Company  or  assembly. 

By  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  perceive  a  little  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire; 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoyl'd  of  all  attire 
He  spyde  lamenting.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Part  of  the  church  where  the  service  is 
sung. 

I  am  all  on  fire; 
Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage.    Cleaveland,  The  Rebel  Scot. 
Now  streets  grow  throng'd  and  busy  as  the  day ; 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  toe  hallow'd  quire. 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play; 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  ccxix. 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  wolves  with  howling  fill  the  sacred  quires. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 

4.  Bundle  of  paper  containing  twenty-four 
sheets. 

Quire,  v.  n.    Sing  in  concert. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep.         Id.,  Coriolanus,  hi.  2. 

Quirister.  s.  Chorister. 

The  coy  quiristers,  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  „  „  . 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Vol.  II. 


Quiritation.  s.  [Lat.  quiritatio,  -onis.]  Cry 
for  help. 

How  is  it  then  with  thee,  O  Saviour,  that  thou 
thus  astonishest  men  and  angels  with  so  woful  a 
quiritation  ?  Had  thy  God  left  thee  ?— Bishop  Hall, 
Contemplations,  The  Crucifixion. 
Quirk.  S. 

1.  Quick  stroke;  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  it. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  3. 

2.  Smart  taunt. 

Some  kind  of  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others 
to  taste  their  valour;  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that 
quirk. — Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

I  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me. — Id.,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  ii.  3. 

3.  Slight  conceit. 

Conceits,  puns,  quirks,  or  quibbles,  jests  and  re- 
partees may  agreeably  entertain,  but  have  no  place 
in  the  search  after  truth.—  Watts,  Improvement  of 
the  Mind. 

4.  Flight  of  fancy. 

Most  fortunately  he  hath  achieved  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame, 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Shakespear,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

5.  Subtilty;  nicety;  artful  distinction. 

There  are  many  unnecessary  quirks  and  quillets 
in  grammar. — Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  127. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  them  he  has  spied  some  defect  in 
an  entail ;  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  that 
error,  and  leave  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a  law 
quirk! — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

There  are  a  thousand  quirks  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  law. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables. 

6.  Loose  light  tune. 

Now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  pray'r ; 
Light  quirks  of  musick,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  141. 

Quirkish.  adj.    Consisting  of  a  slight  con- 
ceit, or  an  artful  distinction. 

Sometimes  it  [facetiousness]  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason. — 
Barrow,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  xiv. 
Quit.  v.  a.  [acquit.] 

1 .  Discharge  an  obligation  ;  make  even. 

If  thou  utter  this  our  business,  then  we  will  be 
quit  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us  to 
swear. — Joshua,  ii.  20. 

By  this  act,  old  tyrant, 
I  shall  be  quit  with  thee ;  while  I  was  virtuous 
I  was  a  stranger  to  thy  blood,  but  now 
Sure  thou  wilt  love  me  for  this  horrid  crime. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  iv.  1. 
To  John  I  owed  great  obligation  ; 

But  John,  unhappily,  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation ; 
Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit. 

Prior,  Epigrams. 

2.  Set  free. 

Thou  art  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities ;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  thy 
freedom  from  them  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou 
feelest  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy  dis- 
content.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much ;  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest,  and  easiest,  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  547. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked 
death  in  the  face  ;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible 
in  it?— Archbishop  Wake,  Preparation  for  Death. 

3.  Carry  through  ;  discharge  ;  perforin. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

4.  Clear  himself  of  an  affair  :  (with  self). 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.— 1  Samuel, 
iv.  9. 

Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men. — 1  Cor- 
inthians, xvi.  13. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroickly  hath  finish'd 
A  lifeheroick  ;  on  his  enemies 
Fully  revenged,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonisles,  1709. 

5.  Repay ;  requite. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

6.  Vacate  obligations. 

For  our  reward, 
All  our  debts  are  paid ;  dangers  of  law, 
Actions,  decrees,  judgements  against  us  quitted. 

B.  Jonson. 

Y  Y 


(■Quintuple 
c  quittal 
One  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  50. 

7.  Pay  any  obligation  ;   clear  a  debt ;  be 
tantamount. 

They  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
so  much  as  to  quit  their  charges ;  because  truth, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God,  whose 
proper  handy-work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  com- 
passed with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
own. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  P  and  does  not  the 
flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the 
air  ?  and  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the 
elements  in  the  noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it  ? — 
South,  Sermons. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'erP 
Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  i.  1. 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  places, 
where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to  places 
of  vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage.— Sir 
W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 
So  in  they  come — each  makes  his  leg, 

And  flings  his  head  before, 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg, 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 

8.  Absolve  ;  acquit. 

Nor  further  seek  what  their  offences  be, 
Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  I  set  them  free.  Fairfax, 

9.  Pay. 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  Judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire. 

Fairfax, 

10.  Abandon  ;  forsake. 

Their  father, 
Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being.       Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

Honours  are  promised 
To  all  will  quit  'em  ;  and  rewards  proposed 
Fven  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy. 
Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding; such  a  superficial  way  of  examining 
is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our 
vanity. — Locke. 

11.  Resign  ;  give  up. 

The  prince,  renown'd  in  bounty  as  in  arms, 

With  pity  saw  the  ill-conceal'd  distress, 
Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms, 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior,  Odes,  To  Mr.  Howard. 
Quitclaim,  v.  a.    Eenounce  claim  to. 

Roger,  son  of  Richard  de  Scelton,  quitclaimed 
all  his  right  in  three  oxgangs  of  land  here. — Burton, 
Monasticon  Eboracense,  p.  34  :  1758. 
Quitcngrass.  s.    Quickgrass  ;  twitch. 

They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  sub- 
ject to  quitchgrass  or  other  weeds.  —  Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Quite,  adv.   Completely;  perfectly;  totally; 
throughly. 

He  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our 
money. — Genesis,  xxxi.  15. 

Those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and 
clean  as  unnecessary.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity. 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  offer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with 
our  thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand. — 
Locke. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends, 
and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

Quitrent.  s.    Small,  or  nominal,  reserved 
rent. 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as  a 
small  quitrent,  which  every  one  would  be  content 
to  pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas. — Sir  W. 
Temple,  Miscellanies. 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  "joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
siring him  only  to  pay  the  gifts  of  charity  he  had 
left  as  quitrents  upon  the  estate. — Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

Quits,  inter j.  Exclamation  used  when  any- 
thing is  repayed  and  the  parties  become 
even :  (as,  '  Double  or  quits?  when  the 
amount  due  from  one  person  to  another  is 
either  to  become  double  or  be  reduced  to 
nothing  in  case  of  a  certain  chance  being 
favourable  or  unfavourable.) 
Quittable.  adj.  Capable  of  being  quitted, 
vacated,  or  given  up. 

Securing  a  place  which  is  not  quittable  on  the 
change  of  administration.  —  Markland,  Letter  of 
1767,  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iv.  346. 
Quittal.  s.  [acquittal.]  Return ;  repayment. 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife. 

Shakespear,  Rape  of  Lucreoe, 
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Quittance,  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Discharge  from,  a  debt  or  obligation  ,  ac- 
quittance. 

Now  I  am  reinemb'red,  he  scom'd  at  me  ! 
But  that's  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  5. 

2.  Recompence  ;  return  ;  repayment. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreathed, 
To  Harry  Monmouth.  Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward ;  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself ;  no  gift  to  him 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.        Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 

Id.,  Henry  V.  ii.  2. 

Gurth  folded  the  quittance,  and  put  it  under  his 
cap.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ivanhoe,  ch.  xi. 

Quittance,  v.  a.    Repay ;  recompence. 
Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  1. 

Quitterbone.  s.    See  extract. 

Quitterbone  is  a  hard  round  swelling  upon  the 
coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the  quarter,  and 
grows  most  commonly  on  the  inside  of  the  foot. — 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 
Quiver,  s.    Case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 
As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chaunced  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head, 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convey 

Into  the  other's  stead ; 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  love's  heart, 
But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupid's  dart. 

Spenser,  Poems. 

Diana's  nymphs  would  be  arrayed  in  white,  their 
arms  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  their  hands,  and 
quivers  by  their  sides.— Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

Loose  was  her  hair,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind ; 
Her  hand  sustain'd  a  bow  j  her  quiver  hung  behind. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  i.  438. 

Used  adjectivally,  or  as  the  Jirst  element  in 
a  compound. 

Those  works,  with  ease  as  much  he  did, 
As  you  would  ope  and  shut  your  quiver-lid: 

Chapman. 

Quiver,  adj.    Nimble  ;  active. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus ;  and  he  would  about  and 
about.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Quiver,  v.  n. 

1.  Quake  ;  play  with  a  tremulous  motion. 

When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled ;  my  lips  qui- 
vered at  the  voice.— Habakkuk,  iii.  16. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 
O'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight, 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  702. 
With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground ! 

Addison,  Cato. 
The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze. 

Pope. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire ; 
She  wished  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

I  might  have  looked  a  little  higher ; 
And  I  was  young—'  too  young  to  wed; 

Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,'  she  said  ; 
Her  eyelid  quivered  as  she  spake. 

Tennyson,  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

She  rose, . . .  made  a  majestic  courtesy,  during 
•which  all  the  bugles  in  her  awful  head-dress  began 
to  twiddle  and  quiver— Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs, 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Shiver;  shudder. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  but 
she  was  taken  with  such  aquivering,  thatshe  thought 
it  more  wisdom  to  lean  herself  to  a  tree  and  look  on. 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quiver,  v.  a. 

1.  Supply  with  a  quiver. 

2.  Store  in  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

Quivered,  part.   adj.     Furnished   with  a 
quiver. 

'Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity; 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
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May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  perilous  sandy  wilds. 

Milton,  Comiis,  420. 

Quivering:,  part.  adj.  Fluttering. 

Eurydice  with  quivering  voice  he  mourn'd, 
And  lleber's  banks  Eurydice  return'd. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  397. 
Dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quivering  shade. 

Pope,  Pastorals,  Summer. 
The  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight, 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light.  Keble. 

Quivering-,  verbal  abs.  Fluttering  motion. 
As  at  the  approach  of  her  cousin  she  started  from 
her  seat,  there  was  a  nervous  tremor  in  her  eager- 
ness ;  a  rush  of  colour  to  the  cheeks ;  an  anxious 
quivering  of  the  lip;  a  flutter  in  the  tones  of  the 
sweet  low  voice; — 'Well,  George.'  —  Lord  Lytton, 
What  will  he  do  with  it '!  b.  vii.  ch.  xxii. 

Quixotic,  adj.  Having  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  respect  to  his  highflown  and 
exaggerated  notions  of  chivalry. 

Abstruse  and  absurd  speculations  srriously  occu- 
pied the  patient  attention  of  a  few  of  the  learned 
schoolmen  and  theologians  of  former  times,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  science  of  metaphysics 
being  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense  upon  sub- 
jects beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding. 
We  are  not  justified,  however,  in  any  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  these  apparently  profitless  and  quixo- 
tic speculations. — Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  On  Certain 
Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  iii. 

Quixotism,  s.    System  of  quixotic  notions. 

Of  old  Sheridan  he  [Johnson]  remarked,  that  he 
neither  wanted  parts  nor  literature  ;  but  that  his 
vanity  and  quixotism  obscured  his  merits.  —  Dr. 
Maxwell,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

There  is  a  degree  of  quixotism,  which  proceeds 
merely  from  the  mimetic  disposition  of  mankind, 
and  is  perhaps  more  common  in  the  world  than  is 
generally  imagined.  What  I  mean  is,  a  desire  of 
imitating  any  great  personage,  whom  we  read  of  in 
history,  in  their  dress,  their  manner  of  life,  their 
most  indifferent  actions,  or  their  most  trifling  par- 
ticularities! — Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

Quiz.  s.  One  who  endeavours  to  make  an- 
other look  ridiculous ;  banterer. 

'  Plethora— Warwick  Lane !  Curse  the  old  quizzes ! 
Ha!  ha!  ugh,  ugh!  No, I  mean  the  Horse  College.' 
— Morton,  Secrets  worth  knowing,  ii.  1. 

Quizzing-,  verbal  abs.    Ridicule  ;  mockery. 
The  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

'  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  within,' 
Said  he ;  '  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction.' 

Byron,  Beppo,  xc. 

Quod.  s.  ?  Quadrangle  or  court  of  a  prison, 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take 
exercise ;  hence,  slang  for  prison  or  jail. 
'  Fancy  a  nob  like  you  being  sent  to  quod!  Fid- 
dlodedee  !   You  see,  sir,  you  weren't  used  to  it.' — 
B.  Disraeli,  Henrietta  Temple,  b.  vi.  ch.xx. 

Quoddle.  v.  n.    ?  Paddling. 

You  will  presently  see  the  young  eagle  mounting 
into  the  air,  the  duck  quoddling  in  a  pool,  and  the 
serpent  creep  underground. — Bishop  Stillingjleet, 
Origines  Sacra;,  b.  ii.  ch.  i.   (Ord  MS.) 

Quodlibet.  s.   [Lat.  quod  libet  =  that  which 
pleases,  anything  you  like.]  Point;  subtilty. 

He  who  reading  on  the  heart, 
When  alibis  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat, 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii.  340. 

Quodlibetarian.  s.  One  who  talks  or  dis- 
putes on  any  subject. 

Quodlibetical.  adj.  Not  restrained  to  a  par- 
ticular subject :  (in  the  schools,  theses  or 
problems,  anciently  proposed  to  be  debated 
for  curiosity  or  entertainment,  were  so 
called). 

It  is  pity  that  the  president  of  the  quodlibetical 
disputations  of  Lovane  had  no  more  discretion  than 
to  propound,  instead  of  exercises  of  learning,  a  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  state— Fulke,  Answer  to  P. 
Frarine,  p.  1 :  1580. 

Quodlibetically.  adv.     In  a  quodlibetical 
manner  ;  after  the  fashion  of  a  quodlibet. 
Many  positions  seem  quodlibetically  constituted, 
and  like  a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  on  both  sides. — 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christian  Slorals,  ii.  3. 
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Quoif.  s.    [Fr.  coiffe.~) 

1.  Cap  with  which  the  head  is  covered. 

Hence,  thou  sickly  quoif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  i.  1, 

2.  Cap  of  a  Serjeant  at  law. 

Quoif.  v.  a.   [Fr.  coiffer.~]   Cap ;  dress  with 
a  head-dress. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  show  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that 
country. — Addison. 
Quoiffure.  s.    [Fr.  coiffure.']  Head-dress. 
The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  very  particular  in 
her  quoiffure. — Addison,  Dialogue  on  the  Usefulness 
of  ancient  3Iedals. 
Quoin,  s.    [Fr.  coin.] 
1.  Corner. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thundered  as  it  blew, 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 


Build  brick  houses  with  strong  and  firm  quoins 
or  columns  at  each  end.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Instrument  for  raising  warlike  engines. 

3.  In  Printing.  Small  wooden  wedge,  used 
to  lock  the  pages  of  a  forme  within  the 
chase. 

Quoit,  s.  Circular  piece  of  iron,  thrown 
from  a  distance  to  a  certain  point. 

He  plays  at  quoits  well.— Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  4. 

When  he  played  at  quoits,  he  was  allowed  his 
breeches  and  stockings. — Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Quoit,  v.  ?i.    Play  at  quoits  :  (in  the  extract, 
the  quoit  is  the  discus  of  the  ancients). 
Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 

Quoit,  v.  a.  Throw. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  ii.  4. 
Quondam,  adj.  Formerly. 

This  is  the  quondam  king,  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  iii.  1. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  x.  S3S. 

The  room  began  to  fill ;  . . .  peers,  poets,  painters, 
a  quondam  cabinet  minister  or  two,  .  .  .  and  some 
odiously  interesting  foreigners.  —  Theodore  Hook, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.ii.  ch.  iv. 

Saul  Deth  recognised  . .  .  the  tallowy  features  of 
his  quondam  apprentice  and  now  junior  book- 
keeper, Simnel  Coxworthy. — Sala,  Dutch  I'ictures, 
The  Ship- Chandler. 

'  What  a  very  nice-looking  young  woman  your 
minister's  daughter  is  !'  said  Mrs.  Tiliot  in  an  un- 
dertone to  Mrs.  Muscat,  who,  as  she  had  hoped,  had 
found  a  seat  next  her  quondam  friend — 'quite  the 
lady.' — George  Eliot  (signature),  Felix  Holt  the 
Radical,  ch.  xxiv. 

Quop.  v.  7i.  Move  as  the  heart  does  when 
throbbing. 

How  quops  the  spirit  ?   In  what  garb  or  air  ? 

Cleaveland,  Poems,  p.  144  :  1(139. 
Quorum,  s.     [Lat.  =  of  whom,  or  which  ; 
genitive  plural  of  qui  =  who.]  Officers, 
especially  justices,  the  number  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  himself 
one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he  wondered 
that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care  to  lay 
some  of  them  by  the  heels. — Addison,  Freetwlder. 
Quota,  s.    [Lat.  ;  feminine  of  quotus,  from 
quot  =  how  many  (pars  =  part,  being  un- 
derstood).] Share ;  proportion  assigned  to 
each. 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 
quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  equipt  with  hats  and 
feathers. — Addison. 
Quotation,  s. 

1.  Share;  proportion. 

That  they  should  not  be  able  to  answer  their 
quotations  (as  they  call  them),  or  payments  to  the 
general  charge. — J.  Chamberlain,  3IS.  Letter  to  Sir 
D.  Carleton,  May  13,  1613. 

2.  Act  of  quoting  ;  citation. 

He  ranged  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience, 
Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti,  138. 

3.  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as  evi- 
dence or  illustration. 

He  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  cita- 
tions of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the 
quotations  deserve  where  the  originals  are  wanting. 
— Locke. 


Q  U  0  T 

Quotatlonist.  s.  One  who  cites  the  words 
of  another  by  way  of  authority  or  illustra- 
tion. 

Let  the  statutes  of  God  be  turned  over,  be  scanned 
anew,  and  considered  not  altogether  by  the  narrow 
intellectuals  of  quotationists  and  common  places  — 
Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  preface. 
Quote,  v.  a.    [Fr.  quoter.~] 

1.  Cite  an  author  or  passage  of  an  author; 
adduce  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration 
the  words  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Romans  is  here  quoted 
only  to  paint  the  margent.— Archbishop  Whitgift. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying. 
— Bishop  Stilling  fleet. 

He  changed  his  mind,  say  the  papers,  and  quote 
for  it  Melchior  Adams  and  Hospinian.  —  Bishop 
Atterbury.  .  - 

He  quoted  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though 
he  expounded  them  wrong.— Id. 

He  will  in  the  middle  of  a  session  quote  passages 
out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.— Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Note. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 
I  had  not  quoted  him.       Sliakespear,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 

I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint.  . 

Id.,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 
I  do  slip 

No  action  of  my  life  thus,  but  I  quote  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone, 


QU  0  T 

Quoter.  s.    One  who  quotes. 

I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dis- 

fuise  which  its  quoter  put  upon  it.— Bishop  Atter- 
ury. 

No  sooner  had  Vincent  departed  than  I . .  .  sallied 
out . . .  to  Lord  Dawton's.   It  was  truly  said  by  the 
political  quoter,  that  I  had  been  often  to  that  no- 
bleman's, although  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  speak  of  my  political  adventures  hitherto.— Lord 
Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  liv. 
Quoth,  v.  n.  \_A.S.  cive^an  =  speak;  preserved 
up  to  the  present  time,  with  its  full  conju- 
gation, in  the  compound  bequeath,  but,  as 
a  simple  word,  only  used  in  a  preterite 
tense.    It  is  a  truly  defective  verb,  and  has 
the  further  peculiarity  of  being  followed 
instead  of  preceded,  by  its  pronoun — quoth 
he,  rather  than  he  quoth.']  Said. 
Enjoying,  quoth  you.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 
How  now,  sir  John,  quoth  I,  what  man  ?— Sliake- 
spear, Henry  V.  ii.  3. 

'  Shall  we,'  quoth  he, '  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  affront  that  paltry  ass.  .  .  . 
["Has]  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle?' 

Butler,  Uudibras,i.2,ti&. 

The  he  or  /  changed  into  -a. 

'  Ah !  master,  master,'  (says  the  host,)  'if  you  had 
travelled  as  far  as  I  have,  and  conversed  with  the 
many  nations  where  I  have  traded,  you  would  not 
give  any  credit  to  a  man's  countenance.  Symptoms 
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in  his  countenance,  quotha!  I  would  look  there 
perhaps,  to  see  whether  a  man  had  the  small-pox, 
but  for  nothing  else ! '— Fielding,  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews. 

Quotidian,  adj.  Daily;  happening  every 
day. 

Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 
Shut  in  for  man  in  one  circumference.  Donne. 

Quotidian,  s. 

1.  Fever  which  returns  every  day. 

If  I  could  meet  that  fancymonger,  I  would  give 
him  counsel ;  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
love. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iii.  2. 

2.  Anything  which  returns  every  day. 

A  disposition  which  to  his  he  finds  will  never 
cement,  a  quotidian  of  sorrow  and  discontent  in  his 
house. — Milton,  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 
ii.  16. 

Quotient,  s.  In  Arithmetic.  Number  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  the  two  given 
numbers  the  one  by  the  other. 

To  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same  pair 
of  stairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the  height 
of  the  room  in  feet  and  inches,  and  multiply  the 
feet  by  twelve,  whose  product,  with  the  number  of 
odd  inches,  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole  height  in 
inches,  which  sum  they  divide  by  the  number  of 
steps  they  intend  to  have  in  that  height,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  inches  and  parts 
that  each  step  shall  be  high.— Moxon,  Mechanical 
Exercises. 
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R ABATE,  v.  a.     [Fr.  rabattre.~]    In  Fal- 
conry.   Recover,  or  bring  back,  a  hawk 
from  its  flight  to  the  fist. 
Rabato.  s.    Neckband,  or  ruff,  originally 
the  collar  turned  back. 

I  think  your  other  rabato  were  better.— Shake- 
spear, Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

Broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
Poked  her  rabalos,  and  survey'd  her  steel. 

Law  Tricks. 

Rabbet,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rabattre,  raboter.]  In 
Carpenter  s  work.  Pare  down  pieces  of 
wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 

The  window  frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights 
rabbeted  on  its  outside  about  half  an  inch  into  the 
frame,  and  all  these  rabbets  are  grooved  square.— 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Rabbet.  *.    Joint  made  by  rabbeting. 

Having  drove  in  the  hooks,  they  set  the  rabbets 
of  the  door  within  the  rabbets  of  the  door-post.— 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 
Used  adjectivalhj,  or  as  the  first  element  in  a 
compound. 

(For  example  see  under  Rabbeting.) 
Rabbet,  v.  a.    See  Rabbit,  v.  a. 
Rabbeting,  verbal  abs.    Act  or  work  of  one 
who  rabbets  ;  process  by  which  anything  is 
rabbeted. 

The  rabbet-plane  is  to  cut  part  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board  straight  or  square  down,  that  the  edge  of 
another  board,  cut  down  in  the  same  manner,  may 
join  into  the  square  of  the  first ;  and  this  lapping 
over  of  two  boards  is  called  rabbeting.  —  Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rabbi,  s.    Doctor  among  the  Jews. 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi ;  for  one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren—  Matthew, 
xxiii.  8. 

Rabbin.  5.    See  Rabbi. 

The  Hebrew  rabbins  say,  that  nature  hath  given 
man,  for  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  throat.— Camden, 
Remains.  . 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  traditions 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  About 
the  second  century  they  were  industriously  collected 
by  Rabbi  Juda  the  holy,  the  prince  of  the  rabbins, 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antoninus  Pius. . .  .  R. 
Juda,  the  princeofthe  rabbins,  committed  to  writing 
all  these  traditions,  and  arranged  them  under  six 
general  heads,  called  orders  or  classes. ...  St.  Jerome 
appears  evidently  to  allude  to  this  work,  and  notices 
its  '  Old  Wives's  Tales,'  and  the  filthiness  of  some  of 
its  matters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resembled 
the  Jesuits  and  Casuists;  and  Sanchez's  work  on 
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'  Matrimonio '  is  well  known  to  agitate  matters  with 
such  scrupulous  niceties,  as  to  become  the  most 
offensive  thing  possible.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Talmud. 

When  a  rabbin  was  asked  the  reason  of  so  much 
nonsense,  he  replied  that  the  ancients  had  a  custom 
of  introducing  music  in  their  lectures,  which  ac- 
companiment made  them  more  agreeable;  but  that 
not  having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the 
rabbins  invented  these  strange  stories  to  arouse 
attention.— Ibid. 

Rabbinic,  adj.  Rabbinical. 

Rabbinical,   adj.     Relating  to,  connected 

with,  constituted  by,  the  doctrine  of  the 

rabbins. 

We  will  not  buy  your  rabbinical  fumes ;  we  have 
one  that  calls  us'  to  buy  of  him  pure  gold  tried  in 
the  fire. — Milton,  Animadversions  tipon  a  Defence 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  2. 

He  is  likewise  to  teach  them  ...  a  great  rabbini- 
cal secret,  revived  of  late  years  by  the  fraternity  of 
Jesuits,  namely,  that  contradictory  interpretations 
of  the  same  article  may  be  both  of  theui  true  and 
valid. — Addison,  Spectator,  no.  305. 

I  confess  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there 
was  good  sense,  and  good  advice,  in  a  certain  rab- 
binical saying,  which  might  pass  for  one  of  Pytha- 
goras, for  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  allegorical 
way  :  'Throw  a  little  salt  upon  your  lamp;  it  will 
bum  the  brighter  and  t  he  stronger.'— Peter,  On  Job, 
preface,  p.  xl. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbinical  fancies  is 
strangely  gigantic  and  vast.  The  works  of  eastern 
nations  are  full  of  these  descriptions  ;  and  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  and  Milton's  battles  of  angels,  are  puny 
in  comparison  with  these  rabbinical  heroes,  or  rab- 
binical things.  Mountains  are  hurled  with  all  their 
woods  with  great  ease,  and  creatures  start  into  ex- 
istence too  terrible  for  our  conceptions.  The  winged 
monster  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  called  the  Roc,  is 
evidently  one  of  the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fancy; 
it  would  sometimes,  when  very  hungry,  seize  and  fly 
away  with  an  elephant.  Captain  Cook  found  a  bird's 
nest  in  an  island  near  New  Holland,  built  with  sticks 
on  the  ground,  six-and-twenty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  near  three  feet  in  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical 
birds,  fish,  and  animals,  it  is  not  probable  any  cir- 
cumnavigator will  ever  trace  even  the  slightest 
vestige  or  resemblance. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  The  Talmud. 

Rabbinism.  s.  System  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  the  rabbins,  or  rabbinists. 

Some  of  the  modern  rabbins  began  to  introduce 
learning,  yet  this  was  no  part  of  the  rabbinism. — 
Baker,  Reflections  upon  Learning,  251.  (Ord  MS.) 

Rabbinist.  s.  One  of  those  among  the 
Jews,  who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  its 
traditions. 
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Those  who  stood  up  for  the  Talmud  and  its  tra- 
ditions were  chiefly  the  rabbins  and  their  followers; 
from  whence  the  party  had  the  name  of  rabbinists. 
—  Stacklwuse,  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  b.  vii. 
ch.  iv. 

Rabbit,  s.  [Dutch,  robbe,  robbehin.']  Native 
rodent  animal  so  called,  of  the  genus  Lepus 
(species,  cuniculus)  ;  coney. 

I  knew  a  wench  married  as  she  went  to  the  garden 
for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. — Shakespear,  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

A  company  of  scholars  going  to  catch  conies, 
carried  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit,  and 
gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should  be 
silent  for  fear  of  scaring  them ;  but  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  but  he  cried  aloud, 
'  Ecce  multi  cuniculi ! '  which  he  had  no  sooner 
said,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows  ;  and  he 
being  checked  by  them  for  it,  answered  '  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  rabbits  understood  Latin  ? — 
Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

The  comparative  shortness  of  the  head  and  hinder 
legs,  with  the  grey  colour  of  the  body,  the  absence 
of  the  black  tip  to  the  ears,  and  the  brown  colour 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  [distinguish  the  rabbit 
from  the  hare].  Its  habits  differ  no  less  than  its 
form. ...  A  rabbit-warren  presents  a  curious  and 
not  uninteresting  object. . . .  The  extent  to  which 
the  ground  is  sometimes  broken  up  by  these  inde- 
fatigable miners  is  astonishing.  Varro  relates  that 
a  town  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  their  excavations. 
...  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  wild  state  the  rabbit  is 
monogamous.  . . .  Every  attempt  to  produce  a  breed 
between  the  rabbit  and  the  hare  has  hitherto  failed. 
.  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  rabbit-skins  are  an- 
nually imported  here  from  Germany  and  the  north- 
ern and  middle  districts  of  Europe,  where  myriads 
of  rabbits  are  bred  for  this  purpose. . . .  The  ears  in 
one  breed  . . .  become  elongated,  and  droop  so  much 
that  they  touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  is 
feeding.  Some  of  . . .  these  are,  according  to  the 
technical  names  of  the  fanciers,  the  horn-lop,  the 
half-lop,  the  oar-lop,  and  the  perfect-lop. — Bell,  A 
History  of  British  Quadrupeds,  including  the  Ce- 
tacea. 

Used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  'warren'  is  the  cant  term  which  describes 
the  whole  party;  but  this  requires  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. It  is  probable  that  rabbit-warrens  were 
numerous  about  the  metropolis,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  multiplied  the  poachers. ...  I  can- 
not otherwise  account  for  the  appellatives  given  to 
sharpers,  and  the  terms  of  cheatery  being  so  famili- 
arly drawn  from  a  rabbit-warren;  not  that  even 
in  that  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  out 
of  their  own  circle;  for  Robert  Greene  mentions  a 
trial  in  which  the  judges,  good  simple  men !  ima- 
gined that  the  cony-catcher  at  the  bar  was  a  war- 
rener,  or  one  who  had  the  care  of  a  warren.  The 
cant  term  of '  warren '  included  the  young  conies,  or 
half-ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  the  youngc 
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brothers,  who  had  accomplished  their  ruin  :  these 
naturally  herded  together,  as  the  pigeon  and  the 
black-leg  of  the  present-day.  The  cony-catchers 
were  those  who  raised  a  trade  on  their  necessities. 
. . .  The  warren  forms  a  combination  altogether,  to 
attract  some  novice,  who  in  '  esse '  or  in  '  posse '  has 
his  present  means  good,  and  those  to  come  great ; 
he  is  very  glad  to  learn  how  money  can  be  raised. 
The  warren  seek  after  a '  tumbler.' .  . .  The '  tumbler ' 
now  hunts  for  the  rabbit-suckers,  those  who  buy 
these  '  purse-nets ; '  but  the  rabbit-suckers  seem 
greater  devils  than  the  '  ferrets,'  for  they  always 
bid  under ;  and  after  many  exclamations,  the  '  war- 
ren' is  glad  that  the  seller  should  re- purchase  his 
own  commodities  for  ready  money,  at  thirty  or  fifty 
'  per  cent.'  under  the  cost.—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  Usurers  of  t/ie  Seventeenth  Century. 
Rabbit,  v.  a.  [perhaps  Rabbet,  but,  whether 
or  no,  underived.]  A  verbal  interjection 
used  as  an  euphemism  for  confound. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  host  fell  a  shak- 
ng  his  head,  and  declared  if  he  had  suspected  the 
fellow  had  no  money,  he  would  not  have  drawn  him 
a  single  drop  of  drink ;  saying  he  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  his  face  again  ;  for  that  he  looked  like  a  con- 
founded rogue.    '  Rabbit  the  fellow,'  cries  he,  '  I 
thought  by  his  talking  so  much  about  riches,  that  he 
had  a  hundred  pounds  at  least  in  his  pocket.'— 
Fielding,  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 
Rabbit-fish.  s.    Cartilaginous  fish  so  called, 
from  its  teeth,  of  the  genus  Chimaera 
(species,  monstrosa)  ;  sea-monster ;  king 
of  the  herrings. 

This  fish  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
sharks  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  the  position  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  its  fins.  . .  Never  having  seen 
this  fish,  I  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Fleming's  description, 
taken  from  a  specimen  sent  by  L.  Edrnonston,  Esq. 
where  it  is  termed  the  rabbit-fish. . . .  The  append- 
age on  the  front  of  the  head  in  this  fish  is  peculiar 
to  the  males  only,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of 
king-fish,  applied  to  it  by  the  Norwegians,  who  also 
called  it  gold  and  silver  fish,  in  reference  to  its 
beautiful  colours.  —  Yarrell,  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

Rabble,  s.  [Dutch  and  Provincial  German, 
rabbelen,  rabeln  =  gabble,  clatter.  The 
original  sense  is  a  noisy  confusion  of 
voices,  then  a  noisy  crowd  ;  rabbel-taal, 
gibberish,  jargon.  (Wedgwood.)  The 
Latin  rabula  =  noisy,  brawling,  lawyer ; 
and  rabularum  grex,  or  rabulce,  is  probably 
the  immediate  origin  of  the  word.]  Tu- 
multuous crowd  ;  assembly  of  low  people. 
Countrymen,  will  ye  relent,  and  yield  to  mercy, 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  8. 
Go  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here  to  this  place. 

Id.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Of  these  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and 
stealing  away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  an- 
cient fables,  and  all  that  rabble  of  Grecian  forgeries. 
— Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility, 
And  often  censures  what  the  rabble  like. 

Lord  Roscommon. 
The  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  the  wisest  men 
in  the  world. — South,  Sermons. 

In  change  of  government. 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors'  fate, 
Do  sovereign  justice  and  revenge  the  state. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
To  gratify  the  barbarous  audience,  1  gave  them 
a  short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  are  represented 
by  Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  character 
of  baseness  and  cowardice. — Id.,  Cleomenes,  preface. 

His  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill  im- 
pressions upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble,  and  to 
put  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  a  ferment. — Addison, 
Freeholder. 

Rabble,  v.  a.    Annoy  by  pressing  upon  one 
as  a  rabble  ;  hustle ;  mob. 

There  was  once  a  talk  of  rabbling  him  the  fifth  of 
November  before  the  last,  because  they  said  he  kept 
a  nunnery  in  his  house.— Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  ch.  xxi. 
Rabblement.  s.    Rabble;  mob. 

Gabriell,  Duns,  Durande,  and  the  great  rablement 
of  the  schole  authors. — Archbishop  Cranmer,  An- 
swer to  Arclvbishop  Gardiner,  p.  73. 

A  rude  rabblement. 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide, 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ride. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Such  wondrous  rabblements  of  rhymesters  new. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 
The  rabblement  hooted,  clapp'd  their  chopt  hands, 
and  uttered  a  deal  of  stinking  breath. — Shakespear, 
Julius  C'a'sar,  i.  2. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves, 
traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  rabblement. — Cam- 
den, Remains. 
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Rabid,  adj.  [Lat.  rabidus.]  Fierce;  furious; 
mad. 

Some  men  are  naturally  troublesome,  vicious, 
thievish,  pugnacious,  rabid. —  Wollaston,  §  8. 

Like  rabid  snakes,  that  sting  some  gentle  child 
Who  brings  them  food,  when  winter  false  and  fair 
Allures  them  forth  with  its  cold  smiles,  so  wild 
They  rage  among  the  camp. 

Shelley,  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  7. 

Rabidity,  s.  Rabies 

(For  example  see  under  Rabies.) 
Rabies,  s.    [Lat.]    Canine  madness. 

Although  the  term  Hydrophobia  has  been  gene- 
rally referred  to  this  terrible  disease,  I  have  pre- 
ferred that  of  rabies,  or  rabidity,  as  being  more 
characteristic  of  the  chief  phenomena  manifested  by 
it  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals. — Copland, 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

Rabldness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rabid;  fierceness;  furiousness. 

Protected  against  the  malice,  the  envy,  the  fury, 
and  the  rabidness  of  self-ended  man.  —  Felltham, 
Resolves,  ii.  66. 

Race.  s.  [The  meanings  given  to  this  com- 
bination of  letters  are  four  in  number  ; 
and,  iu  the  present  work,  they  are  entered 
under  so  many  heads.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  they  coincide  with  four  dif- 
ferent roots  ;  or,  if  they  do,  how  they  are 
distributed. 

1.  The  first  group  comprises  the  terms 
suggestive  of  quick  motion,  and  competi- 
tion in  speed  ;  upon  which  Wedgwood  re- 
marks that  the  several  senses  may  '  all  be 
derived  from  the  figure  of  violent  action  or 
rapid  movement.'  For  this  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gives  hrces  =  gushing,  impetus,  and 
hreosan,  v.  n.  =  rush,  shake.  The  preterite 
is  hreds,  which  explains 

'  His  bannerman  Wallace  slew  in  that  place 
And  soon  to  ground  his  baner  down  he  race;' 

giving,  moreover,  the  verb  as  active.  As 

such,  it  coincides  in  sense  with  the  German 

reissen. 

2.  The  second  group  suggests  the  Latin 
radix  =  root.  To  this  a  race  of  ginger  is 
certainly  referrible.  But  is  race  =  stock, 
family,  &c,  equally  so  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  French  race,  Italian  razza,  Spanish 
raza,  Spanish  and  Old  French  raiz,  and 
such  a  couplet — 

'Bon  burjon  do  bon  raiz 
Et  de  haut  pere  vaillant  fiz,' 

all  quoted  by  Wedgwood,  he  prefers  to 
connect  it  with  the  Old  High  German  reiz, 
Old  English  race  =  dash,  or  stroke  of  pen, 
and  Spanish  raza  =  ray  or  line  of  light, 
thus  making  it  synonymous  with  line,  as  in 
'royal'  or  'noble  /me,1  and  the  like.  If 
so,  the  relation  of  this  word  with  race  (of 
ginger)  is  changed.  Without  going  into 
their  ultimate  origin,  I  have  entered  these 
three  words  as  race:  1.  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  tcbs  ;  2.  from  Old  French  and 
Spanish  raiz ;  3.  from  Norman  French 
race. 

A  practical  complication,  however,  arises 
out  of  the  substantive  raciness,  and  the  ad- 
jective racy  as  applied  to  certain  flavours, 
especially  vinous  ones.  These  imply  the 
fundamental  word  race  ;  and  as  its  original, 
the  Latin  racemus  =  cluster.  But  to  this 
radix,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  races 
from  raiz,  and  race,  has  by  some  been  pre- 
ferred. On  the  strength,  however,  of  the 
extract  from  Cotgrave,  the  word  with  this 
sense  makes  a  fourth  entry,  as  race,  from 
rape.~\ 
I.  Contest  in  running. 

To  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  33. 
Stand  forth,  ye  champions  who  the  gauntlet 
wield, 

Or  you,  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field ; 

Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers  who  these  pastimes  grace, 

I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  race. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  233. 
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2.  Course  on  the  feet. 

The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race 

of  any  beasts. — Bacon. 

3.  Progress  ;  course. 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which 
many  examples  having  taught  them,  never  stopt  his 
race  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow. — Sir  P. 

Sidney. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  597. 
The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race,  though  steep. 

Id.,  Paradise  Losl,  vii.  98. 

4.  Part  of  a  river  or  brook,  or  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  where  the  stream  is  the  most 
rapid. 

If  a  marine  work  is  situated  in  a  rare  or  rapid 
tideway,  such,  for  example,  as  those  called '  roosts'  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  masonry  will  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  very  trying  and  dangerous  high- 
cresting  sea. —  T.  Stevenson,  in  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  art.  Harbours. 

5.  Train ;  process. 

An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the 
aggressor;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  car- 
neth  the  defendant  to  invade  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defendant; 
shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put  himself  in  defence  ? — 
Bacon. 

The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  Urbin, 
which  he  re-obtained. — Id. 
Race.        [from  Old  French  and  Spanish 
rayz.~\    Root,  specially  of  ginger. 

The  late  Mr.  Warner  observed  to  me,  that  a  single 
root  or  race  of  ginger,  were  it  brought  home  entire, 
as  it  might  formerly  have  been,  and  not  in  small 
pieces,  as  at  present,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
load  a  pack-horse.— Steevens,  Note  on  Shakspeare. 

A  race  of  ginger  is  Old  French  raiz,  root.   It  is 
written  rasyn  of  ginger  in  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum. —  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology. 
Race.  s.    [from  Fr.] 

1.  Family  stock. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.l. 
He  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world ;  and,  out  of  man,  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  151. 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  race. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  vi.  1067. 
Whence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

Ibid.,  i.  9. 

2.  Particular  breed. 

The  race  of  mules,  fit  for  the  plough  is  bred. 

Chapman. 

Instead 

Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  189. 
In  the  races  of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world, 
there  remains  not  to  one  above  another  the  least 
pretence  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance. — Locke. 
Race.  s.     [for  rape.~\     Character,  in  the 
way  of  flavour,  of  wine. 

There  came,  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull  a  pipe 
Of  rich  canary. — Is  it  of  the  right  race  ! 

Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts. 
There  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  compass  of  litera- 
ture, a  book  which  bears  interpolation  so  ill  [as  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson].  We  know  no  production 
of  the  human  mind  which  has  so  much  of  what  may 
be  called  the  race,  so  much  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.  The  work  could 
never  have  been  written  if  the  writer  had  not  been 
precisely  what  he  was.  —  Macaulay,  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Race,f. — A  race,  linnage,  family,  kindred,  house, 
blood,  litter,  brood ;  sort,  kind ;  also,  as  rape. . . . 
Rape,  m. — A  very  small  wine  coming  of  water  cast 
upon  the  mother  of  grapes,  which  have  been  pressed ; 
also  the  wine  which  comes  from  a  vessell  filled  with 
whole  and  sound  grapes  (divided  from  the  cluster) 
and  some  wine  among;  which  being  drawn  out,  is 
supplied  by  the  leavings  of  good  wine,  put  into  the 
vessell,  and  revived  and  kept  in  heart  a  whole  year 
long  by  the  said  grapes. — Cotgrave,  in  voce. 
Race.  r.  n.    Run  as  in  a  race ;  run  swiftly. 
The  snow-white  lambs 
Trip  on  the  green,  and  race  in  little  troops.  Dyer. 
Racecourse,  s.    Course  for  racing. 

(For  example  see  under  Racer,  2.) 
Racehorse,   s.     Horse  bred  to  run  for 
prizes. 

The  reason  Hudibras  gives,  why  those  who  can 
talk  on  trifles  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency,  is, 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  racehorse,  which  runs  the 
faster  tiie  less  weight  it  carries. — Addison. 

The  various  breeds  of  horses  which  are  employed 
in  England  may  be  divided  into  the  following  prin- 
cipal forms,  of  each  of  which  we  have  several  varie- 
ties :  the  pony,  the  galloway,  the  heavy  draught 
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horse,  the  coach  horse,  the  roadster  or  hackney,  the 
hunter,  tho  racehorse.— Bell,  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds. 

Slacemation.  s.    [Lat.  racematio,  from  race- 
mus  -  -  cluster.] 

1.  Cluster,  like  that  of  grapes.  Rare. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  race- 
motion  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  in 
many  weeks  after. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

2.  Cultivation  of  the  clusters  of  grapes. 

He  took  much  pleasure  in  a  garden  ;  and  having 
brought  over  some  curious  instruments  out  of  Italy 
for  racemation,  engrafting,  and  inoculating,  he  was 
a  great  master  in  the  use  of  them. — Bishop  Burnet, 
Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  p.  120. 
Raceme,  s.     [Lat.  racemus  =  cluster.]  In 
Botany:  (with  racemic,  racemose,  and  ra- 
cemiferous  as  derivatives).  Inflorescence, 
or  arrangement  of  flowers,  on  the  flower- 
stalk;  stalked  spike. 

The  spike  is  a  long  simple  axis  or  rachis  bearing 
sessile  flowers. . . .  The  raceme  differs  only  from  the 
spike  in  having  the  flowers  distinctly  staiked,  as  in 
the  hyacinth,  mignonette, and  the  Portugal  laurel. — 
Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §§  12G,  127. 

Racer,  s.    One  who  races. 

1.  Runner  ;  one  who  contends  in  speed. 

His  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Thau  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

Lord  Dorset. 
A  poet's  form  she  placed  before  their  eyes, 
And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize. 

Pope,  Hunciad,  ii.  35. 

2.  Specially  applied  to  horses.  Racehorse. 

It  is  . . .  certain  that  but  for  the  interest  taken  in 
the  race-course  the  mere  object  of  obtaining  a  better 
class  of  useful  horses  would  scarcely  have  proved  a 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  importation  of  the 
stock  by  which  this  improvement  has  been  pro- 
duced. Whether  or  not  the  blood  of  our  finest 
racers  be  pure  eastern,  or  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian 
or  barb  with  the  best  of  our  old  English  stock,  can 
scarcely,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  our  turf  genealogy, 
be  positively  ascertained ;  but  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  most  celebrated  horses  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced  are  traceable  from  son  to  sire  back  to  some 
or  other  of  the  well-known  Arabian,  Barbary,  or 
Turkish  stallions  which  have  at  different  times  been 
imported.  The  celebrated  Eclipse  could  boast  of 
the  blood  of  the  Barley  Arabian,  the  Lister  Turk, 
the  B'Arcey  White  Turk,  Hutton's  Bay  Turk,  the 
Leeds  Arabian,  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian ;  and  in 
other  cases  a  similar  preponderance  at  least  of 
foreign  blood  is  to  be  traced.  —  Bell,  History  of 
British  Quadrupeds. 

Rach.  s.  Hunting  dog  so  called.  Obsolete. 
There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of 
hunting  dogs  ;  the  first  is  called  a  rache ;  and  this 
is  a  foot-scenting  creature,  both  of  wilde  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes  also  which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks  :  the 
female  hereof  is  called  in  England  a  brache.— Gen- 
tlemen's Recreation,  p.  28. 
They  hunt  about  as  doth  a  rache. 

Old  Poem,  in  Ashmole's  Tlieatrum  Chemicum, 
p. 155 :  1652. 

Raciness.  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Racy. 

Hace  and  raciness,  in  wine,  signifies  a  kind  of 
tartness. — Blackstone,  Note  on  Shakspeare. 

Montaigne,  speaking  rather  what  he  thought  than 
what  he  read,  has  an  energy  of  thought,  and  a  raci- 
ness and  force  of  expression,  that  we  but  rarely  meet 
with  in  any  of  our  essay-writers,  except  Jeremy  Col- 
lier.— Biographiana,  p.  307. 

Rack,  v,   Arrack:  (as  '•rach  punch').  CoU 
loquial. 

Rack.  s.    In  Spinning.    See  Rock. 

The  sisters  turn  the  wheel, 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel.  Hryden. 

Rack.  s.  [Icelandic,  hracca  =  nape  of  neck.] 
Neck  (of  mutton).    So  it  stands  in  the 
previous  edition.     Perhaps,  however,  it 
meant  saddle  (i.e.  ridge  of  the  back)  rather 
than  nech,  from  German  ruck,  Danish  ryg. 
A  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing 
of  a  capon,  &c— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
p.  47. 

Rack.  s.    Wooden  grate,  in  which  hay  is 
placed  for  cattle. 

Their  bulls  they  send  to  pastures  far, 
Or  hills,  or  feed  them  at  full  racks  within. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it,  is  to  put  it  in 
racks,  because  of  the  great  quantity  they  tread  down. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story 
of  Phaethon. 
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Rack.  s.  [Norse,  reh  =  drift.] 

1.  Drifting  cloud. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 
We  often  see  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Id.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

The  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of 
clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  swell  and  ride  like 
the  rack,  began  to  open ;  and,  the  air  clearing,  in 
the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno. — B.  Jonson, 
Masques  at  Court. 

Shall  I  stray 
In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sailing  rack!    Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

As  wintry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try  ; 
They  rage,  they  roar :  the  doubtful  rack  of  heaven 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriven. 

Hryden. 

[Rack  is  well-known  in  England  in  a  similar  meaning  : 
'  the  rack  rides,'  a  Lincolnshire  expression  used  of 
the  clouds  moving  swiftly : '  the  rack  of  the  weather,' 
the  track  in  which  the  clouds  move,  used  in  the 
North  according  to  Grose. — Todd.] 

2.  ?  Track ;  trace. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  iv.l. 
Rack.  v.  n.    Stream  or  fly,  as  clouds  before 
the  wind. 

Stay,  clouds,  ye  rack  too  fast. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

Rack.  v.  a.  [N.Fr.  ragner;  lvin  ruque.' — Cot- 
grave.]    Defecate ;  draw  off  from  the  lees. 
Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  collar  to  mix  it 
with  the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days'  resettlement, 
rack  it  off. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Rack.    s.      [Dutch,  reh,  rek-bunh  =  rack- 
bench.] 

1.  Frame  for  torture  by  stretching. 

Vex  not  his  ghost ;  O  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rack  afflict  himself 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his 
mistress  ? — Jeremy  'Taylor. 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire, 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire.  Addison. 

2.  Torture  ;  extreme  pain. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 
ject.— Sir  W.  'Temple. 

A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rack,  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  indifference. 
— Addison. 

3.  Exaction. 

The  great  rents  and  racks  would  be  unsupport- 
able.— Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Religion,  O.  2.  b. : 
1605. 

4.  Any  instrument  by  which  extension  is 

performed. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows  in 
use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  imme- 
diate strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender  or 
rack  that  are  used  to  others.— Bishop  fVilkius,  Ma- 
thematical Magick. 

Rack.  v.  a. 

1.  Torture  by  the  rack. 

Unhappy  most  like  tortured  me, 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 

Cowley. 

Hold,  O  dreadful  sir ! 
You  will  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

Hryden  and  Lee,  (Edipus. 

2.  Torment;  harass. 

The  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  125. 

3.  Harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants, 
exacting  of  them,  besides  his  covenants,  what  he 
pleaseth. — Spenser. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  3. 
He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate, 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent. 

Hryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  917. 

4.  Screw  ;  force  to  performance. 

They  racking  and  stretching  Scripture  further 
than  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundry  in- 
conveniences,— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
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c  Racematio* 
1  Rackrenter 

The  wisest  among  tho  heathens  racked  their  wits, 
and  cast  about  every"  way,  managing  every  little 
argument  to  the  utmost  advantage.  —  Archbishop 
Tillbtson,  Sermons. 

It  was  worth  the  while  for  the  adversary  to  rack 
invention,  and  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learning 
and  critical  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible,  and  to 
wrest  them  out  of  our  hands. —  Waterland. 

5.  Stretch ;  extend. 

Nor  have  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  ;  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 
That  shall  be  rack'd  even  to  the  uttermost. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.1. 

Racker.  s.    One  who  racks  ;  wrester. 

Such  rackers  of  orthography  as  to  speak  dout, 
when  he  should  say  doubt. — Shakespear,  Love's  La- 
bour's lost,  v.  1. 

I  pass  unto  the  second  epithet,  by  which  these 
rackers  of  scripture  are  by  St.  Peter  styled,  unstable, 
— Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  11 :  1673. 

Racket,  s.  [Fr.  raquette.~]   Instrument  with 

which  players  at  tennis  strike  the  ball. 

When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
Wre  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

The  body  into  which  impression  is  made  either 
can  yield  backward  or  it  cannot;  if  it  can  yield 
backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  a  motion ; 
as  we  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball  makes 
it  fly  from  it. — Sir  K.  Higby,  On  the  Soul. 

He  talks  much  of  the  motives  to  do  and  forbear, 
how  they  determine  a  reasonable  man,  as  if  he  were 
no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes. — Bishop  Bram- 
hall,  Answer  to  Hobbes, 

Racket,  v.  a.  Strike  as  at  the  game  of 
racket ;  cuff ;  toss. 

Thus,  like  a  tennis-ball,  is  poor  man  racketed  from 
one  temptation  to  another,  till  at  last  he  hazard 
eternal  ruin.  —  Hr.  Hewyt,  Nine  Sermons,  p.  60: 
1658,  or  1659. 

Racket,  s.   [  ?  ]    Irregular  clattering  noise. 

That  the  tennis-court  keeper  knows  better  than 
I  it  is  a  low  ebl)  of  linen  with  thee ;  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV. 
Part  II.  ii.  2. 

'  Pray  what's  all  that  racket  over  our  heads,  Oba- 
diah?'  quoth  my  father;  'my  brother  and  I  can 
scarce  hear  ourselves  speak.'  —  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  ii.  ch.vi. 

Racket,  v.  n.    Go  about  in  a  sort  of  noisy 

manner ;  frolic. 

Company  and  cards  at  home,  parties  by  land  and 
water  abroad,  and  what  they  call '  doing  something,' 
that  is,  racketing  about  from  morning  to  night,  are 
occupations,  I  find,  that  wear  out  my  spirits. — Gray, 
Letter  to  Hr.  Clarke,  1760. 

He  got  his  illness,  not  by  scampering,  racketing, 
and  riding  post,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  by  going 
with  ladies  to  Vauxhall.  —  Id.,  Letter  to  Mason, 
1761. 

Racking,  verbal  abs.    Torture  on  a  rack. 

The  persecutions  . . .  were  usually  burnings,  racA- 
ings,  and  wasting  away  their  lives  in  miserable  im- 
prisonments.—  Hr.  H.  Mure,  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  84. 

Racking,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  drawing  off 
liquors  from  the  lees. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
which  we  call  racking,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much 
sooner. — Bacon. 

Racking,  part.  adj.  Drifting. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Racking-pace.  s.    See  extract. 

Racking-pace  of  a  horse  is  the  same  as  an  amble, 
only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time,  and  a  shorter  tread; 
and  though  it  does  not  rid  so  much  ground,  yet  it  is 
something  easier. — Farrier's  Hictionary. 

Racoon,  s.  Carnivorous  plantigrade  animal, 
akin  to  bears  and  badgers,  of  the  genus 
Procyon. 

The  rackoon  is  a  New  England  animal,  like  a 
badger,  having  a  tail  like  a  fox,  being  cloathed  with 
a  thick  and  deep  fur  :  it  sleeps  in  the  day-time  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  a-nights,  when  the  moon 
shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  hunted  by 
dogs. — Bailey. 

Rackreut.  s.  Full  value  of  anything  (house 
or  land)  hired  by  the  year,  as  opposed  to 
beneficial  leases. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-rents, 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church  Swift,  Miscel- 
lanies, 

Rackrenter.  s.    One  who  pays  a  rack  rent. 
Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income,  and 
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the  publick  tax  takes  away  one  hundred ;  yet  this 
influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land,  which  the 
rack-renter  or  under-tenant  pays. — Locke. 
Racy,  adj.   [see  Race  from  rape.}   Strong  ; 
flavorous  ;  tasting  of  the  soil. 

Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and 
see.  Cowley. 
From  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Racy  wine,  so  called  because  it  comes  from  Rhenish 
wine  slips  sometimes  renewed. — Merret,  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society:  1063.  (Ord  MS.) 

The  cyder  at  first  is  very  luscious,  but  if  ground 
more  early,  it  is  more  racy. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine, 
Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restored  to  light, 
By  ten  long  years  refined,  and  rosy  bright. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  502. 
Had.  s.    Radical  (reformer).  Colloquial. 

They  say  the  rads  are  going  to  throw  us  over. — B. 
Disraeli,  Coningsby. 
Raddle,  v.  a.   Twist  together. 

With  the  help  of  these  tools  they  were  so  very 
handy,  that  they  came  at  last  to  build  up  their  huts 
or  houses  very  handsomely ;  raddling  or  working  it 
up  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round.— Defoe,  Ro- 
binson Crusoe. 
Raddle,  adj.    See  extract. 

A  raddle  hedge  is  a  hedge  of  pleached  or  twisted 
twigs  or  boughs. — Home  Toolce. 

Radial,  adj.    Connected  with  the  (anato- 
mical) radius. 

The  radial  artery  . .  .  passes  round  to  the  back  of 
the  wrist  under  the  two  external  extensors  of  the 
thumb.— F.  T.  McDougall,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Regions  of  the  Hand. 
Radiance,  s.    Sparkling  luster  ;  glitter. 
By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

SliaUespear,  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
The  son 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 

Of  majesty  divine.     Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  193. 

Radiancy,  s.  Radiance. 

Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just 
doubt;  however  it  be  granted  a  very  splendid  gem, 
and  whose  sparkles  may  somewhat  resemble  the 
glances  of  fire. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  ra- 
diancy.— Bishop  Burnet. 

Radiant,  adj.    [see  Radiation,  2.] 

1.  Shining;  brightly  sparkling;  emitting  rays. 

There  was  a  sun  of  gold  radiant  upon  the  top,  and 
before,  a  small  cherub  of  gold  with  wings  displayed. 
— Bacon. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 

In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 
Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads, 

This,  this  is  she  alone.  Milton,  Arcades,  14. 

And  lovely  apparitions,  dim  at  first, 
Then  radiant  as  the  mind,  arising  bright 
From  the  embrace  of  beauty,  whence  the  forms 
Of  which  these  are  the  phantoms,  casts  on  them 
The  gathered  rays  which  are  reality, 
Shall  visit  us.  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound. 

2.  In  Physics.    Constituted  by,  or  consti- 
tuting, radiation. 

The  laws  of  radiant  heat  and  of  light  are  so  si- 
milar, both  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  reflec- 
tion, refraction,  double  refraction,  and  polarization, 
that  their  difference  appears  to  exist  more  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  affect  our  senses,  than  in  our 
mental  conception  of  them. — Grove,  Correlation  of 
Physical  Forces. 

The  apparatus  now  employed  for  investigations  on 
radiant  heat  was  first  introduced  by  .  .  .  Melloni. 
...  It  consists  of  an  instrument  called  a  thermo- 
electric pile,  by  which  small  changes  in  temperature 
are  rendered  sensible  by  the  production  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  the  strength  of  which  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  deflecting  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  gal- 
vanometer. It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
rock  salt  has  the  property  of  transmitting  radiant 
heat  with  scarcely  any  diminution  of  the  rays; 
hence  this  substance,  as  well  as  the  therino-pile,  are 
indispensable  in  researches  on  radiation. — Hirst,  in 
Brands  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

3.  In  Botany.    Having  petals  issuing  from  a 
common  centre,  as  rays. 

The  flowers  in  the  capitula  of  the  composita;  are 
called  florets.  ...  In  the  wild  daisy,  we  observe  a 
yellow  middle,  and  a  white  or  pinkish  border ;  the 
yellow  part,  called  the  disk,  is  composed  of  florets 
different  in  character  from  the  spreading  florets  of 
the  ray.  Some  capitula  are  wholly  discoid,  such  as 
those  of  the  groundsel,  of  thistles,  &c  ;  others  are 
wholly  radiant,  as  those  of  the  dandelion,  lettuce, 
kc.—Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  131. 
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Radiata.  s.  In  Zoology.  Name  of  the  fourth 
of  Cuvier's  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, represented  by  the  starfishes. 

We  begin  with  the  radiata,  because  in  this  type 
organisation  stands  on  its  lowest  grade,  and  even 
the  most  perfectly  organised  radiates  are  surpassed 
by  a  great,  nay,  the  greatest,  number  of  annulates 
and  molluscs  in  complexity  of  organisation,  variety 
of  functions,  and  multifarious  enjoyment  of  life. — 
Dr.  \V.  Clark,  Translation  of  Van  der  Hoeven's 
Handbook  of  Zoology. 
Radiate.  v.  n.    [Lat.  radiatus,  pass.  part,  of 
radio  ;  radiatio,  -onis  ;  pres.  part,  radians, 
-antis ;  radius  =  a  ray.]   Emit  rays ;  shine ; 
sparkle. 

Vices  in  kings  are  like  those  spots  the  moon 
Bears  in  her  body,  which  so  plain  appear 
To  all  the  world  :  so  virtues  shine  more  clear 
Iu  them,  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon. 

Howell,  Verses  prefixed  to  Lord  Herbert's 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Though  with  wit  and  parts  their  possessors  could 
never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  light  and  his 
truth  ;  yet  now  that  revelation  hath  disclosed  them, 
and  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  ra- 
diate in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered 
divine  beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks. 
proper  to  warm  our  affections,  enllame  holy  zeal. — 
Boyle. 

Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
our  eyes,  and  thus  we  see  the  sun  or  a  llame;  or  it 
is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we  see  a 
man  or  a  picture. — Locke. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  [the  newel] 
is  sometimes  continued  above  the  upper  steps  to 
the  vaulting  of  the  roof  and  supports  a  series  of  ribs 
which  radiate  from  it. — Glossary  of  Architecture. 

Radiate,  v.  a.  Enlighten ;  fill  with  bright- 
ness. 

That  glorious  light  which  continually,  with  un- 
wearied beams,  did  radiate  the  souls  of  his  faithful 
auditory. — Dr.  Heivyt,  Nine  Sermons,  preface  :  1658, 
or  1659. 

Soon  the  splendid  morn  again 
Shall  radiate  all  the  firmamental  plain. 

JVoty,  Ode  to  Evening. 

The  polished  fire  irons  before  a  fire  are  never 
warmed  by  the  heat  radiated  by  the  fire,  because  all 
the  heat  that  falls  on  them  is  reflected  from  their 
surface. — Hirst,  in  Brando  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Radiated,  adj.    Adorned  with  rays. 

The  radiated  head  of  the'phcenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  Ausonius. — Addison. 

Radiating,  part.  adj.    Emitting  rays. 

Radiation  takes  place  and  is  transmitted  through 
a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air.  This  was  proved  by 
Count  Rumford  and  Sir  H.  Davy  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  Heat  is  emitted  in  a  right  line  from 
every  point  on  the  surface  of  a  hot  body,  spreading 
therefore  in  all  directions  round  such  a  body.  Its 
intensity  in  a  vacuum  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  radiating  point. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Radiation,  s. 

1.  Beamy  lustre  ;  emission  of  rays. 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiations,  and  of  all 
colours. — Bacon . 

Should  I  say  I  lived  darker  than  were  true, 
Your  radiation  can  all  clouds  subduo 
But  one ;  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.  Donne. 

2.  Emission  from  a  centre  every  way.  This 
sense,  founded  upon  the  direction  rather 
than  the  light  of  a  ray,  is  the  one  which 
takes  prominence  in  the  sciences  of  Light 
and  Heat ;  in  the  latter  being  most  specially 
opposed  to  conduction.  In  each  nearly  all 
its  congeners  and  derivatives  are  used  ;  as 
in  radiant  heat,  radiant  light,  the  radiation 
of  heat,  radiating  surface  or  centre,  radia- 
tive power. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  things  with  the  light, 
and  radiation  of  things  visible. — Bacon,  Natural 
and  Experimental  History. 

The  only  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  was  that  enunciated  by  Prevost  of  Geneva, 
about  the  year  1790,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
the  theory  of  exchanges.  Its  leading  principle  is 
that  all  bodies  are  perpetually  exchanging  their 
heat  with  one  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
radiation  takes  place  with  greater  or  less  intensity 
at  all  temperatures;  that  it  is  reciprocal  between 
distant  bodies  ;  and  that  it  subsists  when  the  tem- 
peratures are  equal,  though  in  this  case  no  alteration 
of  temperature  takes  place,  for  each  body  then  re- 
ceives as  much  as  it  emits:  this  state  is  called  the 
mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature.  This  theory 
readily  explains  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold,  such 
as  is  experienced  when  a  block  of  ice  is  held  near 
the  face.   Iu  this  case,  although  an  interchange  of 
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heat  still  takes  place,  the  human  face,  being  the 
warmer  body,  emits  more  rays  than  it  receives  from 
the  ice;  hence  its  temperature  sinks,  and  we  feel 
chilled. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Radiative,  adj.  Having  a  tendency  to  ra- 
diate. 

The  radiating  powers  of  gases  and  vapours  have 
been  investigated  by  Tyndall.  The  method  chiefly 
employed  was  very  novel,  and  consisted  in  making 
the  gas,  whose  radiative  power  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, heat  itself  by  rushing  into  the  vacuous  expe- 
rimental tube.  The  particles  of  the  gas  were  warmed 
by  their  impact  against  the  tube,  and  radiated  their 
heat  to  the  pile. — Hirst,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dic- 
tionary of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Radiator,  s.    That  which  radiates. 

The  absorbing  power  of  a  body  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  its  reflecting  power,  a  good  absorber 
being  a  bad  reflector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
perties of  absorption  and  radiation  are  reciprocal : 
the  good  absorber  is  a  good  radiator,  or  vice  vers&. 
It  follows  from  this  that  culinary  vessels  intended 
to  receive  heat  should  not  be  bright,  but  blackened ; 
at  the  same  time,  vessels,  such  as  urns  and  teapots, 
intended  to  retain  heat,  should  not  be  of  earthen- 
ware or  painted,  but  of  polished  metal. — Hirst,  in 
Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art. 

Radical,  adj.  [Lat.  radicalis,  from  radix, 
-icis  =  root.] 

1.  Primitive;  original. 

The  differences,  which  are  secondary  and  proceed 
from  these  radical  differences  are,  plants  are  al: 
figurate  and  determinate,  which  animate  bodies  are 
not. — Bacon. 

Such  a  radical  truth,  that  God  is,  springing  up 
together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous 
to  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  religion. 
— Bentley. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature. 

The  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitious  mois- 
ture doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and  carrieth 
it  for  company. — Bacon. 

If  the  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated,  it 
might  be  contrived  to  burn  without  being  consumed. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  sunbeams  render  the  humours  hot,  and  dry 
up  the  radical  moisture. — Arbuthnot. 

3.  Connected  with  the  root. 

Certain  terms  arc  in  common  use  in  descriptivo 
works  to  indicate  the  absolute  position  of  leaves 
upon  the  stem.  The  name  radical  leaves  is  applied 
to  those,  usually  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  which 
are  often  found  collected  at  the  base  of  the  flowering 
stems  of  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  dandelion, 
lettuce,  turnip,  &c.—Henfrey,  Elementary  Course 
of  Botany,  §  66. 

4.  Complete  ;  thorough. 

Turn  'em  out,  turn  'em  out,  they're  a  good-for- 
nothing  swarm, 
And  there's  nought  will  save  the  nation  but  a 
radical  reform.  Political  Song  :  1830. 

Radicality.  s.  Radical  character  ;  origina- 
tion. 

There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  herniaphrodi- 
tieal  principles,  that  contain  the  radicality  and 
power  of  different  forms ;  thus,  in  the  seeds  of  wheat, 
there  lieth  obscurely  the  seminality  of  darnel. — Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

Radically,  adv.  In  a  radical  manner ;  ori- 
ginally ;  primitively. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  insects,  who  have  not  their  vitalities  radi- 
cally confined  unto  one  part.  —  Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 

Yet  these  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light, 
Enliven  worlds  denied  to  human  sight. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i.  528. 

Radicate,  v.  a.  Root ;  plant  deeply  and 
firmly:  (the  negative  compound,  Eradi- 
cate, commoner). 

Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  confirm  resolu- 
tions of  good,  and  give  them  a  durable  consistence 
iu  the  soul. — Hammond. 

Radicate,  adj.    Deeply  infixed. 

Every  pious  action  leaves  a  certain  tincture  or 
disposition  upon  the  soul,  which,  being  seconded  by 
actions  of  the  same  nature,  whether  by  the  super- 
addition  of  new  degrees,  or  a  more  radicate  fixation 
of  the  same,  grows  at  length  into  a  habit,  or  quality, 
of  the  force  and  energy  of  a  second  nature.— South, 
Sermons. 

Radicate,  v.  n.    Take  root. 

For  evergreens,  especially  such  as  are  tender, 
prune  them  not  after  planting  till  they  do  radicate. 
Evelyn,  Silva,  559.    (Ord  MS.) 

Radicated,  part.  adj.  Rooted  ;  fixed  firmly 
as  by  a  root. 
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Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discouragement 
of  unbelief,  from  radicated  belief's,  and  points  of 
high  prescription.  —  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar  Er- 
rours. 

If  the  object  stays  not  on  the  sense,  it  makes  not 
impression  enough  to  be  remembered ;  but  if  it  be 
repeated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of  these 
images  behind  it  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of  the 
object :  in  which  radicated  knowledge,  if  the  me- 
mory consist,  there  would  be  no  need  of  reserving 
those  atoms  in  the  brain. — Glanville,  Apology  for 
Philosophy. 

Radieation.  s.  Act  of  taking  root  and  fix- 
ing deep ;  fixation  as  a  root,  or  as  any- 
thing rooted. 

They  that  were  to  plant  a  church  were  to  deal 
with  men  of  various  inclinations  and  of  different 
habits  of  sin  and  degrees  of  radieation  of  those 
habits ;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  cure  their  souls. — Hammond, 
On  Fundamentals. 

Radicle,  s.  Little  root :  (used  in  Botany 
to  denote  the  root  as  shown  in  the  seed, 
and  which  by  growing  downwards  consti- 
tutes the  descending  axis  of  the  plant,  as 
opposed  to  the  plumule,  or  ascending  axis, 
constituting  the  stem). 

Radicle  is  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which, 
upon  its  vegetation,  becomes  its  root. — Qttincy. 

The  germination  of  the  seed  . . .  consists  of  the 
emergence  of  the  embryo,  . .  .  and  the  unfolding  of 
its  rudimentary  vegetative  organs ;  the  radicle,  the 
cotyledonary  leaf  or  leaves,  with  the  stem  connec- 
ting them  and  terminating  above  in  a  little  bud 
called  the  plumule. .  .  .  Here  we  have  . . .  the  root, 
the  stem,  and  the  leaf,  together  with  the  buds,  or 
compounds  of  rudimentary  stem  and  leaves,  which 
occur  at  all  growing  points  of  the  plants  possessing 
these  organs. — Henfrey,  Elementary  Course  of  Bo- 
tany, §  33. 

Radish,  s.  [Lat.  radix  =  root ;  also  with  a 
special  sense.]  Esculent  vegetable  so 
called  of  the  genus  Sinapi. 

If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  radish. — Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  ii.  4. 

Yet  euphrasy  may  not  be  left  unsung, 
That  gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around ; 
And  pungent  radish,  biting  infant's  tongue, 
And  plantain  ribb'd,  that  heals  the  reaper's  wound. 

Slienstone,  Schoolmistress. 
Sow  some  white  and  red  turnip  radishes,  but 
most  of  the  white  sort. — Abercrombie,  Gardener's 
Journal,  March. 

Radius.  8.  [Lat.] 

1.  Semi-diameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which  accompanies 
the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

The  elbow  is  an  angular  ginglymus,  formed  by  the 
inferior  articular  extremity  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
the  superior  articular  extremities  of  the  radius  and 
ulna.— J.  Hart,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  art.  Elbow. 

Radix,  s.    [Lat.]  Root. 

As  theirs  [the  Arabians']  is  still  a  living  language, 
it  may  be  made  very  instrumental  in  illustrating 
the  present  Hebrew;  since  so  many  of  the  radixes, 
which  are  lost  in  the  one,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Other.— Student,  vol.  i.  p.  42  :  1750. 

The  true  sense  and  meaning  of  words  that  are  but 
once,  or  very  rarely,  used  in  a  dead  language,  must 
be  discovered,  either  from  their  derivation  from 
some  particular  radix ;  or  from  the  import  of  the 
passage,  which  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
sense  of  the  word  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  context.  —  Pilkington,  Remarks  upon  several 
Passages  of  Scripture,  p.  80:  1759. 
Raff.  v.  a.  Sweep  ;  huddle  ;  take  hastily 
without  distinction.  Obsolete. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raff  up  together. 

Carew. 

Raff.  s. 

1.  Confused  heap  ;  jumble.  Obsolete. 

The  synod  of  Trent  was  convened  to  settle  a  raff 
of  errors  and  superstitions.— Barrow,  On  the  Unity 
of  the  Church. 

2.  Low  fellow  :  (as,  riff-raff  =  the  mob). 
Raffle,  s.    [Fr.]    Lottery,  in  which  many 

stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 
single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance 
to  gain  it.  Todd,  showing  the  word  is 
an  old  one  in  our  language,  quotes  from 
Chaucer. 

Now  cometh  hasadrie  with  his  apertenauntes,  as 
tables  and  rafles,  of  which  cometh  deceit. — Parson's 
Tale. 

Raffle,  f.  A  game  at  three  dice,  wherein  he  that 
throws  all  three  alike,  wins  whatsoever  is  set .  .  jec- 
ter  une  raffle.  To  throw  three  dice  alike,  as  three 
aces,  &c,  to  win  all.— Cotgrave,  in  voce. 
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The  toy,  brougnt  to  Rome  in  the  third  triumph 
of  Pompey,  being  a  pair  of  tables  for  gaming,  made 
of  two  precious  stones,  three  foot  broad,  and  four 
foot  long,  would  have  made  a  fine  raffle. — Arbuth- 
not,  'Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Raffle,  v.  n.  Cast  dice  for  a  prize,  for  which 
every  one  lays  down  a  stake. 

The  stranger  weds,  and  blossoms,  as  before, 
In  all  the  fruitless  fopperies  of  life ; 
Presents  her  weed,  well-fancied,  at  the  ball, 
And  raffles  for  the  death's-head  on  the  ring. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
Raffling:,  verbal  abs.    System  of  raffles. 

Letters  from  Hampstead  give  mean  account  there 
is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of  a  raf- 
fling shop. — Tatler,  no.  59. 
Raft.  s.    [A.S.  raft.'] 

1.  Frame  or  float  made  by  laying  pieces  of 
timber  across  each  other. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
Fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  v.  210. 

2.  In  Geology.    See  extract. 

[The  Mississippi],  or  rather  one  of  its  Delta 
streams,  named  the  Achafalaya,  furnishes  us  with 
a  good  instance  of  a  large  accumulation  of  some  of 
these  drift  trees  within  the  last  eighty  years.  About 
that  time  since,  numbers  of  these  drift  trees  got  en- 
tangled in  the  channel,  so  that  they  no  longer  passed 
freely  down.  Eventually  they  formed  a  mass,  termed 
the  raft,  distributed  irregularly,  and  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  the  waters,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
closely  matted  together  in  some  localities.  In  180s 
the  cubic  contents  of  this  collection  of  drifted  trees 
was  estimated  at  286,781,000  cubic  feet.— Sir  H.  He 
la  Beche,  The  Geological  Observer,  ch.  viii. 

Rafter,  s.  [A.S.  rafter.']  Secondary  tim- 
bers of  the  house  ;  timbers  which  are  let 
into  the  great  beam. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone. 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.  Honne. 

Shepherd, 
I  trust  thy  honest  olfer'd  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowiy  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls. 

Milton,  Comus,  321. 
On  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams. 

Sir  J.  Henham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
By  Donaus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his 
brother  Rameses,  the  use  of  shipping  was  first 
brought  among  the  Grecians,  who  before  that  time 
knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas, 
but  on  beams  or  rafters  tied  to  one  another.— Hey- 
lin. 

From  the  east,  a  Belgian  wind 
His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent ; 
The  flames  impell'd,  soon  left  their  foes  behind, 
And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went. 

Hryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  cexxx. 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft, 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter. 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

Swij't,  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
Raftered,  adj.    Built  with  rafters. 

No  raft'red  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound, 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  the  country  round. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  1S9. 
Rafty.  adj.    [  ?  ]    Damp  ;  musty. 

In  occidental  coasts  the  damps  of  the  sea  enter 
into  the  room  of  the  departed  sun  :  the  oriental  is 
famous  for  its  dryness :  the  occidental  mansions 
are,  by  their  moisture,  rafty.— Br.  Robinson,  En- 
doxa,  p.  140  :  1658. 

Ragr.  S.     [  ?  ] 

1.  Piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest;  tatter. 

Cowls,  hoods  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  490. 

Rags  are  a  great  improvement  of  chalky  lands.— 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  rent  and  tattered  ;  worn  out 
clothes  ;  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
They  tooke  from  me 
Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 
Grace  in  my  habit ;  and  in  place,  put  on 
These  tatter'd  rags.  Chapman. 

Worn  like  a  cloth, 
Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth. 

G.  Sandys. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Hryden,  Translation  from  Horace, 
b.  i,  ode  xxix. 
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3.  Fragment  of  dress. 

He  had  first  matter  seen  undrest ; 
He  took  her  naked  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  1,  560. 

4.  Vulgar  person  ;  one  of  very  low  rank. 

Upon  the  proclamation,  they  all  came  in,  both 
tag  and  rag— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  rag, 
You  baggage ! 

Sliakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 
These  overweening  rags  of  France. 

Id.,  Richard  III.  v.  3. 
What  are  this  pair  ?— The  ragged  rascals  ';— 
Yes.— Mere  rogues : 

One  is  his  printer  in  disguise,  and  keeps 
His  press  in  a  hollow  tree ;  where,  to  conceal  him, 
He  works  by  glow-worm  light ;  the  moon's  too  open  : 
The  other  zealous  rag  is  the  compositor. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 

5.  In  Geology.  Ragstone  :  (as,  'Kentish 
rag,'  applied  to  a  form  of  the  Upper  Green 
Sandstone). 

Ragabrash.  s.  Ragamuffin. 

The  most  unalphabetical  ragabrashes  that  ever 
lived. — Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized. 

Ragamuffin,  s.  [  ?  muffin.  In  Sir  T.  Her- 
bert's Travels,  p.  -35,  the  form  is  ragamaf- 
jion.]    Paltry  mean  fellow. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  were  pep- 
pered; there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty 
left  alive;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  to  beg 
during  life—  Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  3. 

Shall  we  (quoth  he)  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  affront  that  paltry  ass, 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
lialpho,  with  vapouring  and  huffing, 
Have  put  upon  us  ?        Butler,  Htidibras,  i.  3,  248. 

Attended  with  a  crew  of  ragamuffins,  she  broke 
into  his  house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and 
then  set  it  on  lire.— Swift. 

Rag-e.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  Violent  anger  ;  vehement  fury. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to 's  heels. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 
Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Y'our  colder  reasons.  Ibid.  v.  3. 

Argument  more  heroick  than  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespoused. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  16. 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Ibid.  viii.  244. 

2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  anything 
painful. 

The  party  hurt,  who  hath  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed. — Bacon,  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  History. 

And  now  they  fed  ; 
And  now  the  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii.  67 

3.  Enthusiasm ;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley. 

4.  Eagerness  ;  vehemence  of  mind  :  (as,  '  A 
rage  of  money  getting'). 

You  purchase  pain  with  oil  that  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  99. 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy, 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ.  Harte. 

Rag-e.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  in  fury;  be  heated  with  excessive 
anger. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ?— Psalms,  ii.  1. 
At  this  he  inly  raged,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  414. 

2.  Ravage  ;  exercise  fury. 

Heart-rending  news, 
That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.  Waller. 

3.  Act  with  mischievous  impetuosity. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
justle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways  :  they 
shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the  light- 
nings.— Nahum,  ii.  4. 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  raged. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  211. 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  they 
began  to  lessen  and  shrink,  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  this  deep  being  quieted  by  degrees,  the 
waters  retired. — T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Ragreful.  adj.    Furious  ;  violent. 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado  to  Zol- 
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mane  •  so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad  him 
defend  himself;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would 
answer  it.— -Sir  P.  Sidney.  . 

A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  for- 
midable appearances,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in  so 
amiable  a  form,  that  the  covetous  person  shall  scat- 
ter most  liberally  his  beloved  idol,  wealth,  and  the 
rageful  person  shall  find  a  calm.— Hammond. 

Ragged,  adj. 

1 .  Rent  into  tatters. 

The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay  . . . 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
"With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Vemce,  n.  6. 

As  I  go  in  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  hunted 
away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking 
cur. — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Uneven ;  consisting  of  parts  almost  dis- 
united. 

The  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks.— Isaiah,  ii.  21. 

Mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Shakespear  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

8.  Dressed  in  tatters. 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support, 
And  ragged  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  iii.  39. 

4.  Rugged  ;  not  smooth. 

The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  ragged  coat  and  a 
rawboned  carcase  for  a  smooth  fat  one.— Sir  It. 
Zi  Estrange. 
What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ? 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Eclogues,  iii.  1. 

5.  Not  smooth  to  the  ear. 

Their  rough  sound  would  make  his  rimes  more 
ragged  and  rustical.—  Epistle  prefatory  to  Spen- 
ser's Shepherd's  Calendar. 

My  voice  is  ragged  ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 
— Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  ii.  5. 

6.  In  Heraldry.    Irregularly  indented.  See 
Raguled. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple.— Carew, 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Raggedly,  adv.  In  a  ragged  manner  or  con- 
dition. 

Caution  is  made  to  absolve  them  that  are  raggedly 
and  meanly  apparelled.— Racket,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  p.  219 :  1693. 

Raggedness.  s.     Attribute   suggested  by 

Ragged. 

1.  State  of  being  dressed  in  tatters. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you  ? 

Shakesj>ear,  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Unevenness,  jagged  character,  as  of  rocks. 

He  cut  off  difficulties  smoothly,  leaving  no  rag- 
gedness to  be  seen  in  the  cleft  of  his  distinctions. — 
JIacket,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  141. 

Raging,  part.  adj.  Furious. 

Mine  own  name  ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Raging,  verbal  abs.   Violence  ;  impetuosity. 
Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea. —  Psalms, 
lxxxix.  9. 

The  greater  ragings  of  his  intemperate  passions. 
— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  68. 
Ragingly.  adv.    In  a  raging  manner ;  with 
vehement  fury. 

We  see  one  so  ragingly  furious,  as  if  he  had  newly 
torn  off  his  chains  and  escaped ;  another  . . .  stu- 
pidly senseless.  —  Bishop  Hall,  Select  Thoughts, 
§61. 

Ragman,  s.    One  who  collects,  or  deals,  in 
rags. 

The  man  that  waited  upon  this  executioner  [of 
King  Charles  I.],  when  he  gave  the  fatal  blow,  was 
a  ragman  in  Rosemary  lane. — Dr.  Rawlinson.  On 
the  Execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  Student,  i.  300. 

Ragmansroll.  s.    See  Rigmarole. 
Ragout,  x.  [Fr.]  In  Cookery.  Meat  stewed 
and  highly  seasoned. 

To  the  stage  permit . . . 
Ragouts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest, 
"fis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feast. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v. 
When  art  and  nature  join,  th'  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasy. 

King,  Art  of  Cookery. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragouts, 
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To  live  for  forty  days  on  ill-dressed  fishes, 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews. 

Byron,  Beppo,  vii. 

Spelt  without  the  final  t. 

Intent  upon  nothing  but  their  cooks  and  their 
ragous.— South,  Sermons,  iv.  73. 

Ragstone.  s. 

1.  Rag  (in  Geology). 
The  hard  pale-coloured,  sandy  limestone,  which 

formed  the  basement-bed  of  the  lower  ragstone  in 
the  sections  of  the  Half-way  House  and  at  Sunny 
Hill,  does  not  appear  to  be  continued  much  further 
to  the  north.—//.  B.  Doll,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Geological  Society,  March  18, 1863. 

2.  Stone  with  which  they  smoothe  the  edge  of 
a  tool  new  ground  and  left  ragged. 

Ragstone ...  is  a  soft  stone,  and  is  used  only  to 
finish  the  setting  an  instrument  after  the  edge  has 
been  prepared  by  grinding  or  rubbing  the  tool  upon 
some  other  stone  of  a  coarser  texture.— Rees,  En- 
cyclopaedia, 

Raguled.  s.  [Fr.  rague  =  fretted,  as  a  rope, 
by  rubbing.]  In  Heraldry.  Line  irregu- 
larly notched  or  jagged :  (sometimes  writ- 
ten raguly,  i.e.  reigulee). 

Raguled,  or  ragged  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  an 
ordinary,  e.g.  a  cross  whose  outlines  are  jagged  or 
knotted.  .  . .  Ragged  differs  from  indented,  as  the 
latter  is  regular,  and  the  former  not.  The  bearing 
is  very  ancient :  Julius  Ca>sar  gave  for  his  badge,  a 
boar's  head,  on  a  ragged  staff.   Raguled  is  some- 
times also  used  in  the  sense  of  truncated  or  couped, 
and  applied  to  a  branch  that  is  sawn  from  a  tree,  or 
a  stock  sawn  from  its  root. — Rees,  Encyclopaedia. 
Ragwort,  s.     Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Senecio  (species,  Jacobaea,  tenuifolius ;  less 
properly  aquaticus,  paludosus,  and  Sara- 
cenicus). 

Ragwort,  in  agriculture, ...  a  very  pernicious  plant 
...  is  sometimes  called  seagrim. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Raid.  s.  [  ?  ]    Predatory  invasion. 

Organisms  are  ever  intruding  on  each  other's 
spheres  of  existence.  Of  the  various  modes  in  which 
this  is  shown,  the  commonest  is  the  invasion  of  ter- 
ritory. .  . .  There  are  permanent  conquests,  tempo- 
rary occupations,  and  occasional  raids.  Annual 
migrations  are  instances  of  this  process  in  its  most 
familiar  form.  Every  spring  an  inroad  is  made  into 
the  area  which  our  own  fly-catchers  occupy,  by  the 
swallows  of  the  south ;  and  every  winter  the  field- 
fares of  the  north  come  to  share  the  hips  and  haws 
of  our  hedges  with  native  birds. . . .  Besides  these 
regularly-recurring  raids,  there  are  irregular  ones : 
as  of  locusts  into  countries  not  usually  visited  by  j 
them  ;  or  of  strange  birds  which  in  small  flocks  from 
time  to  time  visit  areas  adjacent  to  their  own. — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

So  saying  he  drew  forth  his  keen-edged  blade, 
Which  at  his  side  hung  huge  and  heavy  there, 
And  gathering  charged,  like  eagle  in  a  raid 
Which  plainward  swoopeth  through  the  clouds  of 
air, 

A  tender  lamb  to  seize  or  timorous  hare ; 
Falchion  in  hand,  so  Hector  made  his  spring. 

Conington,  Continuation  of  Worsley's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

Rail.  s.  [Lat.  rallus.']  Name  for  the  corn- 
crake or  landrail,  and  the  moorhen  and 
waterhen. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge, 
and  pheasant. — Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Rail.  s.   [A.S.  rcegel.~]  Woman's  upper  gar- 
ment.   See  Nightrail. 
1  was  once  . . .  queenlike  clad : 
This  downe  about  my  neck  was  earst  a  raile 
Of  bisse  imbroder'd.      Ant  and  Nightingale  :  1601. 

Cambrick  rails. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice 
Valour. 

Rail.  v.  n.    [N.Fr.  raier.~\  Flow. 
His  brother  saw  the  red  blood  rayle 
Adowne  so  fast.       Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  8,  37. 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing  tears. 

Ibid.,  iii.  4,  57. 

Light  was  the  wound;  but  through  her  amber 
hair 

The  purple  drops  down  railed,  bloody  red. 

Fairfax. 

Rail.  s.    [German,  riegel.~] 

1.  Cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two  up- 
right posts. 

If  you  make  another  square,  and  also  atennant 
on  each  untennanted  end  of  the  stiles,  and  another 
mortress  on  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  you  may  put 
them  together. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Series  of  posts  connected  with  beams,  by 
which  anything  is  inclosed :  (a  pale  is  a 
series  of  small  upright  posts  rising  above 
the  cross  beam,  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected 5  a  rail  is  a  series  of  cross  beams 
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supported  with  posts,  which  do  not  rise 
much  above  it). 

A  man,  upon  a  high  place  without  rails,  is  ready 
to  fall. — Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  His- 
tory. 

A  large  square  table  for  the  commissioners,  one 
side  being  sufficient  for  those  of  either  party,  and  a 
rail  for  others  which  went  round. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Rail.  v.  a. 

1.  Inclose  with  rails. 
The  hand  is  square,  with  four  rounds  at  the  cor- 
ners ;  this  should  first  have  been  planched  over,  and 
railed  about  with  ballisters.  —  Carew,  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

As  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from  other 
profane  places.so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  railed. 
— Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

With  in. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth,  and 
railed  in  the  communion-table.  —  Addison,  Spec- 
tator. 

2.  Range  in  a  line. 
They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 

like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places. — 
Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Rail.  v.  n.  [Fr.  railler.~]  Use  insolent  and 
reproachful  language ;  speak  to,  or  to 
mention,  in  opprobrious  terms  :  (formerly 
with  on,  now  commonly  with  at). 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again;  he  so 
rails  against  all  married  mankind,  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters.— Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
iv.  2. 

What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou !  thus  to  rail 
on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows 
thee. — Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

He  tript  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  Ibid, 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
The  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain: 
The  forests  rail  upon  the  plain.  Drayton. 

If  any  is  angry,  and  rails  at  it,  he  may  securely.— 
Locke. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part ; 
What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 

Dryden,  Macflecnoe,  175. 
Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails, 
To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.  Swift. 
Raiier.  s.    One  who  insults  or  defames  by 
opprobrious  language. 

A  raiier,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with 
such  an  one  no  not  to  eat. — 1  Corinthians,  v.  11. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation,  I  am 
as  happy  as  long  as  the  raiier  will  give  me  leave. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  raiier  tax 
Creative  wisdom.         Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Railing,  part.  adj.  Opprobrious. 

Angels,  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might, 
bring  not  railing  accusation  against  them. — 2  Peter, 
ii.  11. 

Railing,  verbal  abs.   Insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language. 

He  payeth  him  with  cursings  and  railings. — Ec- 
clesiasticus,  xxix.  6. 

Strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  rail- 
ings, evil  surmisings. — 1  Timothy,  vi.  4. 
Rocking  you  asleep  with  nightly  railings. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject. 
He  is  a  man  from  profanation  free, 
Unrevereud  railings,  or  obscenity. 

Jordan,  Poems,  sign.  *  3. 
These  not  succeeding,  satire  and  railing  was  the 
next,  and  Martin  Mar-prelate  was  the  first  presby- 
terian  scribbler,  who  sanctified  libels  and  scurrility 
to  the  use  of  the  good  old  cause. — Dryden,  Religio 
Laid,  preface. 

Raillery,  s.    Slight  satire  ;  satirical  merri- 
ment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat. 

B.  Jonson. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects ;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery. — 
A  ddison. 

A  quotation  out  of  Hudibras  shall  make  them 
treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  welfare 
is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the  next :  raillery 
of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the  hearer  tremble. 
— Id.,  Freeholder. 

To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  arguments  of  the 
subtile,  and  the  railleries  of  the  profane. — Rogers, 
Sermons. 

Where  in  eigh teen-penny  gallery 
Irish  nymphs  learn  Irish  raillery.  Swift. 

Railleur.  s.    [Fr.]    Jester ;  mocker  ;  one 

who  turns  what  is  serious  into  ridicule. 
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I  hope  what  I  have  here  said  will  prevail  some- 
thing with  the  wits  and  railleurs  of  this  age,  to  re- 
concile their  opinions  and  discourses  to  these  stu- 
dies.— Bishop  Sprat,  History  of  tlie  Royal  Society, 
p.  417. 

The  family  of  the  railleurs  is  derived  from  the 
same  original  with  the  philosophers.  The  founder 
of  philosophy  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  Socrates; 
ana  he  was  also  the  famous  author  of  all  irony. — 
Ibid. 

Master  Sparkish  has  often  told  me,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance were  all  railleurs,  and  now  I  find  it. — 
No,  by  the  universe,  madam,  he  does  not  rally  now ; 
you  may  believe  him ;  I  do  assure  you,  he  is  the 
lionestest,  worthiest,  true-hearted  gentleman :  a 
man  of  such  perfect  honour,  he  would  say  nothing 
to  a  lady  he  does  not  mean. —  Wycherly,  The  Coun- 
try-  Wife. 

Railroad,  s.  Railway :  (the  latter  proba- 
bly the  older  form). 

Railway,  s.  Way,  or  road,  for  locomotives, 
whereof  the  line  for  the  wheels,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  friction,  is  made  of 
iron. 

Railway,  tram,  or  dram-road,  or  waggon-way,  . . . 
is  a  track  constructed  of  iron,  stone,  timber,  or 
other  material,  upon  the  level  surface  of  an  inclined 
plane,  or  other  situation,  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing friction,  and  thus  serving  for  the  easy  con- 
veyance of  heavy  loads  of  all  kinds  of  articles.  .  . . 
There  are  a  great  number  of  railways  in  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  Lancashire,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia:  1819. 

He  was  entertained  one  day  at  Badminton, . . . 
and  on  a  subsequent  day  at  a  large  house  near  Marl- 
borough, which,  in  our  own  time,  before  the  great 
revolution  produced  by  railways  was  renowned  as 
one  of  the  best  inns  in  England,  but  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset.— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  eh.  xvi. 

Raiment,  s.    Vesture  ;  vestment ;   dress  ; 

garment. 

His  raiments,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

0  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Be  thou  ashamed,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

The  pilgrims  were  clothed  with  such  kind  of  rai- 
ment as  was  diverse  from  the  raiment  of  any  that 
traded  in  that  fair.  The  people,  therefore,  of  the 
fair,  made  a  great  gazing  upon  them  :  some  said  they 
were  fools,  some  they  were  bedlams,  and  some  they 
are  outlandish  men. — Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

You  are  to  consider  them  as  the  servants  and  in- 
struments of  action,  and  so  give  them  food  and  rest, 
and  raiment,  that  they  may  be  strong  and  health- 
ful to  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  useful,  pious  life. 
— Law. 

Rain.  s.  [  ?  ]  Furrow,  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  ridge. 

They  reaped  the  corne  that  grew  in  the  raine  to 
serve  that  turne,  as  the  corne  in  the  ridge  was  not 
readie. —  Wynne,  History  of  the  Gwedir  Family, 
p.  87. 
Rain.  v.  n. 

1.  Fall  in  drops  from  the  clouds. 

Like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast, 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last. 

Hryden,  Palamon  and  A  rcite,  iii.  803. 

The  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  louring 
and  like  to  rain.— Locke. 

2.  Fall  as  rain. 

The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  beauty  of  the  whiteness 
thereof,  and  the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining 
of  it. — Ecclesiasticus,  xliii.  18. 

Trey  sat  them  down  to  weep :  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  rose  within. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1121. 

Rain.  v.  a.    Pour  down  as  rain. 

[He]  opened  the  doors  of  heaven,  and  had  rained 
down  manna  upon  them  to  eat. — Psalms,  lxxviii.  24. 

1  will  rain  upon  him,  and  upon  his  bands,  and 
upon  the  many  people  that  are  with  him,  an  over- 
flowing rtiin—Ezekiel,  xxxviii.  22. 

It  rain'd  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head. 

Shakespear,  Henry  I V.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

/(/.,  Tir.ion  of  Athens,  i.l. 
Israel  here  had  famish'd,  had  not  Ciod 
Rain'd  from  heaven  manna. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  311. 

Rain.  s.    [A.S.  rcegen.~\ 

1.  Moisture  that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

With  strange  rains,  hails,  and  showers  were  they 
persecuted. —  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvi.  1G. 

When  shall  we  three,  meet  again ; 
In  thunder,  lightning*  or  in  rain  7 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.l. 
The  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  shower, 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain. 
For  which  poor  farmers  pray'd  in  vain.  Waller. 
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Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into 
very  small  parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till  encounter- 
ing the  cold,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds,  and  de- 
scends in  drops. — Ray. 

2.  Any  shower. 

The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll'd. 

Hryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  532. 
Rain-water,  s.     Water   not   taken  from 
springs,  but  falling  from  the  clouds. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than 
this  rain-water  out  o'  doors.  —  Shakespear,  King 
Lear,  iii.  2. 
We  took  distilled  rain-water. — Boyle. 
Rain-water  is  to  be  preferred  before  spring-water. 
— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rainbeat.  adj.    Injured  by  rain. 

Figures  half  obliterate 
In  rain-beat  marble,  near  to  the  church  gate, 
Upon  a  cross-legg'd  tomb. 

Bishop  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  3. 
Rainbow,  s.  Bow  or  archlike  section  of  a 
circle  (seen  during  showers),  of  which  the 
centre  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  to  the  sun,  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  interjacent  raindrops. 

Casting  of  the  water  in  a  most  cunning  manner, 
makes  a  perfect  rainbow,  not  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  the  proof  of 
the  heavenly  iris. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 
To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  iv.  2. 
The  rainbow  is  drawn  like  a  nymph  with  large 
wings  dispread  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 
feathers  of  sundry  colours. — Peacham,  On  Hrawing. 

They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promise  of  God 
never  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  rainbow  before 
their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.  — Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

This  rainbow  never  appears  but  where  it  rains  in 
the  sunshine,  and  may  be  made  artificially  by  spout- 
ing up  water,  which  may  break  aloft  and  scatter 
into  drops,  and  fall  down  like  rain:  for  the  sun, 
shining  upon  these  drops,  certainly  causes  the  bow 
to  appear  to  a  spectator  standing  in  a  true  position 
to  the  rain  and  sun  :  this  bow  is  made  by  refraction 
of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling  rain. — Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  blaze, 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 
Gay  rainbow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold, 
And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  v.  511. 
Raindeer.  s.    See  Reindeer. 
Rainfall,  s.    Fall  of  rain. 

A  considerable  rainfall  during  harvest-time  has 
ever  been  considered,  and  justly  considered,  to  be  a 
national  calamity.  —  Saturday  Review,  p.  156,  Au- 
gust 1, 1868. 

Raing-aug-e.  s.    See  extract. 

The  rain-gauge  may  be  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion. A  cubical  box  of  strong  tin  or  zinc,  exactly 
ten  inches  by  the  side,  open  above,  receives  at  an 
inch  below  its  edge  a  funnel,  sloping  to  a  small  hole 
in  the  centre.  On  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
box,  close  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  is  soldered  a 
short  pipe,  in  which  a  cork  is  fitted.  The  whole 
should  be  well  painted.  The  water  which  enters 
this  gauge  is  poured  through  the  short  tube  into  a 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  graduated  to  cubic  inches 
and  fifths  of  cubic  inches.  Hence,  one  inch  depth 
of  rain  in  the  gauge  will  be  measured  by  100  inches 
of  the  graduated  vessel,  and  l-1000th  inch  of  rain 
may  be  very  easily  read  ott'.— Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  In- 
structions to  be  prepared  for  the  Scientific  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic  Regions,  1840. 
Raining:,  verbal  abs.  Falling  of  rain,  or  of 
bodies  falling  like  rain. 

We  have  numerous  accounts  in  historians  of  pre- 
ternatural rains,  such  as  the  raining  of  stones,  of 
dust,  of  blood,  nay,  and  of  living  animals  as  of  young 
frogs  and  the  like. — Rees,  Cyclopaedia. 
Rainy,  adj.    Showery  ;  wet ;  moist. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and  a 
contentious  woman,  are  alike. — Proverbs,  xxvii.  15. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd, 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
To  waile  the  day  and  weepe  the  weary  night, 
With  rainy  eine  and  sighes  cannot  be  told. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  432. 
Why  drop  thy  rainie  eyes, 
And  sullen  clouds  hang  on  thy  heavie  brow  ? 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  iv.  1. 

Raise,  v.  a. 

1.  Lift ;  heave. 

The  elders  of  his  house  arose  and  went  to  him  to 
raise  him  up  from  the  earth :  but  he  would  not. — 
2  Samuel,  iii.  17. 

Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise, 
Twelve  starv'ling  bards  of  these  degen'rate-days. 

Pope,  Hunciad,  ii.  39. 
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2.  Set  upright :  (as,  '  lie  raised  the  mast'). 

3.  Erect ;  build  up. 

Take  his  carcass  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast  it 
at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  raise 
thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones. — Joshua,  viii.  29. 

i.  Exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illustrious. 

Counsellors  may  manage  affairs,  which  neverthe- 
less are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an 
estate. — Bacon. 

Thou  so  pleased, 
Canst  raise  thy  creatures  to  what  highth  thou  wilt 
Of  union.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  at. 

5.  Amplify  ;  enlarge. 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framed  flesh, 
To  raise  my  fortunes. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

6.  Increase  in  current  value. 

The  plate-pieces  of  eight  were  raised  three-pence 
in  the  piece. — Sir  W.  Temple,  Miscellanies. 

7.  Elevate;  exalt. 

The  Persians  gazing  on  the  sun, 
Admired  how  high  'twas  placed,  how  bright  it 
shone; 

But  as  his  power  was  known,  their  thoughts  were 
raised. 

And  soon  they  worshipp'd,  what  at  first  they  praised. 

Prior,  Epistles,  To  the  Countess  of  Exeter. 

8.  Advance  ;  promote  ;  prefer. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

9.  Excite  ;  put  in  action. 

He  commandeth  and  raiselh  the  stormy  wind.— ■ 
Psalms,  cvii.  25. 

He  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise. .  , . 
Thence  raise . . .  distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  804. 
Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging  them 
with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raising  his  tem- 
pests.— Pope. 

10.  Excite  to  war  or  tumult ;  stir  up. 

They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing 
with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people. — Acts, 
xxix.  12. 

[He]  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
jEneas,  gone  to  seek  the  Arcadian  prince, 
Has  left  the  Trojan  camp  without  defence, 
And,  short  of  succours  there,  employs  his  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains. 

Hryden,  'Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ix.  9 

1 1 .  Rouse  ;  stir  up. 

They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 
sleep.— Job,  xiv.  12. 

12.  Give  beginning  of  importance  to  :  (as, 
'  He  raised  the  family'). 

13.  Bring  into  being. 

One  hath  ventured  from  the  deep  to  raise 
New  troubles.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  574. 

14.  Call  into  view  from  the  state  of  separate 
spirits. 

The  spirits  of  the  deceased,  by  certain  spells  and 
infernal  sacrifices,  were  raised.— G.  Sandys,  Journey. 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raises  to 
itself,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.— Locke. 

15.  Bring  from  death  to  life. 

[He]  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised 
again  for  our  justification. — Romans,  iv.  25. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 
sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.— 1  Corin- 
thians, xv.  43. 

'  He's  delightful  company,  that  man  is,  sir,  .  .  . 
but  he  has  that  one  drawback.  If  the  ghost  of  his 
grandfather,  sir,  was  to  rise  before  him  this  minute, 
he'd  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his  acceptance  on  an 
eighteenpenny  stamp.'— '  Dear  me,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick.—'  Yes,'  added  Mr.  Smangle;  '  and  if  he'd 
the  power  of  raising  him  again,  he  would,  in  two 
months  and  three  days  from  this  time,  to  renew  the 
bill !' — Hickens,  Pickwick  Pajiers,  ch.xliv. 

16.  Occasion  ;  begin. 

Thou  shall  not  raise  a  false  report.  —  Exodus, 
xxiii.  1. 

The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted  over 
the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  be  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  solemn 
stories  raised  after  him.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  795. 

17.  Set  up  ;  utter  loudly. 

At  his  approach  they  raised  a  rueful  cry, 
And  beat  their  breasts,  and  raised  their  hands  on 
high.        Hryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  43. 

18.  Collect ;  obtain  a  certain  sum. 

Britain,  once  despised,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums,  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days. 

_  ,      ,  Arbuthnot. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound 
If  I  had  means,  and  could  but  raise  five  pound. 

Gay. 
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19.  Collect ;  assemble  ;  levy. 

He  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  137. 

20.  Give  rise  to. 

Higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  42. 

21.  Make  porous  ;  leaven. 

The  mixing  of  leaven  was  forbid  ;  as  by  raising  the 
bread,  it  made  it  to  be  more  in  show  than  in  sub- 
stance.— Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  b.  iv.  ch.  viii.  124. 
(Ord  MS.) 

22.  Procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated :  (as, 
'  He  raised  sheep';  '  He  raised  wheat  where 
none  grew  before'). 

23.  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  elevate 
from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to  illustrious, 
from  obscure  to  famous,  or  to  do  some- 
thing that  may  be  by  an  easy  figure  refer- 
red to  local  elevation. 

liaise  paste.  Form  paste  into  pies  without 
a  dish. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste.— 
Spectator. 

Raise  a  siege.    Relinquish  the  attack  of  a 
place,  and  the  works  thrown  up  against  it. 
(This  sense  is  modern  ;  and  seems  to  con- 
tradict, as  Mr.  Malone  also  observes,  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  under  the  23rd 
meaning;  this  implying  extinction,  putting 
an  end  to  ;  unless  the  action,  raising  a 
siege,  be  interpreted  the  rising  up  and  de- 
parting of  those  who  had  sat  down  before 
the  place). 
Raiser,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  raises. 
And  drinke  the  dark-deepe  water  of  the  spring, 
Bright  Arethusa,  the  most  nourishing 
llaiser  of  herds.  Chapman. 

Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes. 
— Daniel,  xi.  20. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses, 
are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children. — Bacon. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  and 
raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 
virtue.— Jeremy  Taylor. 
Raisin,  s.    [Fr.  j  Lat.  raccmns.~]    See  last 
extract. 

Dried  grapes  or  raisins,  boiled  in  a  convenient 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  liquor,  which 
being  betimes  distilled,  afford  an  oil  and  spirit  much 
like  the  raisins  themselves. — Boyle. 

Raisins  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine  suffered  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  perfectly  ripened,  and  then 
dried :  grapes  of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner, are  called  raisins,  but  those  dried  in  the  sun 
are  much  sweeter  and  pleasauter  than  those  dried 
in  ovens ;  they  are  called  jar  raisins,  from  their 
being  imported  in  earthen  jars.— Sir  J.  Hill,  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

Rake.  s.  [AS.  raca.~\  Instrument  with 
teeth,  by  which  the  ground  is  divided,  or 
light  bodies  are  gathered  up. 

At  Midsummer  down  with  the  brembles  and 
brakes, 

And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  rakes. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry. 
O  that  thy  bounteous  Deity  would  please 
To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 
Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  i'ersius,  ii.  20. 
He  examines  his  face  in  the  stream,  combs  his 
rueful  locks  with  a  rake. — Garth. 
Lean  as  a  ralte.    Showing  the  ribs. 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
As  lean  as  rake  in  every  rib.  Churchyard, 
Discourse  of  Man's  Life:  l&9.'i. 

Rake.  v.  a.    [A.S.  racian.~] 

1.  Gather  with  a  rake;  dress  land  with  a 
rake. 

Mow  barlie,  and  rake  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 

Harrows'  iron  teeth  shall  everywhere 
Rake  helmets  up.         May,  Translation  of  Virgil, 
Georgics. 

If  it  be  such  a  precious  jewel  as  the  world  takes 
it  for,  yet  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dung- 
hills ;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  gives  it  a  value 
suitable  to  its  extract.— South,  Sermons. 

2.  Clear  with  a  rake. 

As  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  across  the  mead, 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises. 

Tlwmson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
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3.  Draw  together,  as  with  a  rake. 

An  easy  desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever  might 
prejudice  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of  apo- 
cryphal books,  hath  caused  the  collector's  pen  so  to 
run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind  which 
should  guide  it  had  no  leisure  to  think. — Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated  1 
How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  raked  together  village  rabble. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  i.  2,  675. 

Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as 
little  conscience  as  they  were  raked  together. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 

With  out. 

Many  statutes  had  been  enacted  in  preceding 
reigns, ...  of  which  the  pecuniary  penalties  . .  . 
were  so  little  enforced  as  to  have  lost  their  terror. 
These  his  [Henry  VI I.'s]  ministers  raked  out  from 
oblivion  ;  and,  prosecuting  such  as  could  not  afford 
to  endure  the  law's  severities,  filled  his  treasure 
with  the  dishonourable  produce  of  amercements 
and  forfeitures. — Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  ch.  v. 

The  Macedonians  entered  thenext  day,  and  found 
only  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins;  but  when  they  had 
quenched  the  fire,  were  still  able  to  rake  out  a  rich 
booty  of  gold  and  silver. — Bishop  Tiiirhvall,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  ch.lvii.  ■ 

4.  Scour ;  search  with  eager  and  vehement 
diligence. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot. 

Swift. 

5.  Heap  together  and  cover :  to  '  rake  the 
fire '  is  still  used ;  that  is,  to  cover  live 
embers  by  raking  ashes  over  them  ;  or  to 
heap  small  coals  on  the  fire,  that  it  may 
burn  all  night. 

Here,  in  the  sands, 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsauctified 
Of  murderous  lechers. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 
The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great, 
But  'tis  the  fire  raked  up  that  has  the  heat, 
And  keeps  it  long.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

G.  Pass  swiftly  and  violently  over  ;  scour. 

Thy  thunder's  roarings  rake  the  skies ; 
Thy  fatal  lightning  swiftly  Hies. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  lxxvi. 

7.  Cannonade  a  ship  on  the  stern  or  head, 
so  that  the  balls  shall  scour  the  whole 
length  of  the  decks  :  (as,  '  The  ship  was 
raked  fore  and  aft'). 
Rake.  s.  [Fr.  racaiUe  =  rabble.]  Loose, 
disorderly,  vicious,  wild,  gay,  thoughtless 
fellow ;  man  addicted  to  pleasure. 

The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the  greatest 
rake  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling, 
that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  this  grace- 
less youth.— Addison. 
Rakes  hate  sober  grave  gentlewomen.— A  rbuthnot. 
Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take ; 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  213. 
The  sire  saw  smiling  his  own  virtues  wake  ; 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 

Id.,  Dunciad,  iv.  2S5. 
To  dance  at  publick  places,  that  fops  and  rakes 
might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  motions. — Law. 

She  affected  the  company  of  rakes,  gave  herself 
all  manner  of  airs,  was  never  easy  but  abroad,  or 
when  she  had  a  part}'  at  my  chambers. — Fielding, 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews. 

Rake.  v.  n. 

1.  Search ;  grope. 

If  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  ii.  4. 
It  is  as  offensive  as  to  rake  into  a  dunghill. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Another  linds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain  .  .  . 
Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  rivers  rakes, 
Then  melts  the  mass. 

Dryden.  Translation  of  Persius,  ii.  11G. 
After  having  made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for 
coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most  promising 
parts. — Addison. 

2.  Pass  with  violence. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take, 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down  : 

Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake. 
And  crown'd  the  earth  with  his  first  touching 
crown.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Play  the  part  of  a  rake. 

Women  hid  their  necks,  and  veil'd  their  faces, 
Nor  romp'd,  nor  raked,  nor  stared  at  publick  places. 

Shenstone,  Epilogue  to  Cleone. 
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Rakehell.  s.  Wild,  worthless,  dissolute,  de- 
bauched, sorry  fellow. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkins's  siege  of 
Exeter,  said  in  sport,  that  the  king  of  rakehells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  see 
him. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  off 
with  excessive  prodigality,  profaneness,  intemper- 
ance, and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great 
fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  al- 
most ruined. — Swift. 
Brother  Simkin's  grown  a  rakehell; 

Cards  and  dicing  every  day ; 
Jenny  laughs  at  tabernacle, 

Tabitha  Runt  has  gone  astray. 

Anstey,  Bath  Guide 

Rakehell.  adj.  Base  ;  wild ;  outcast ;  worth- 
less. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakehell  horse-boys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villainy,  are  their  kern  con- 
tinually supplied.— Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 

Amid  their  rakehell  bands, 
They  spy'd  a  lady  left  all  succourlesse. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Rakehelly,  adj.    Wild  ;  dissolute. 

I  scorn  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rymers, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgement 
jangle,  without  reason  rage  and  foam. — Epistle  Pre- 
fatory to  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasses  for  spight, 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  rakehelly  prank. 

II.  Jouson. 

'  I  would  not  force  you,  if  I  did  not  love  you  ! 
Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  ?  But  I  know  what 
you  would  have.  You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rake- 
hellu  drunken — '. — G.Colman  the  elder,  The  Jealous 
Wife,  iv.  2. 
Raker,  s.    One  who  rakes. 

The  churches  are  closed,  the  city  gates  will  not 
open  to  the  cardinals,  because  they  are  not  preach- 
ers, but  robbers  ;  not  peacemakers,  but  plunderers ; 
not  the  restorers  of  the  world,  but  greedy  rakers  up 
of  gold. — Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  viii.  ch.  vii. 

Rakeshame.  s.    Base,  rascally  fellow. 

Tormentors,  rooks,  and  rakeshames,  sold  to  lucre. 
— Milton,  Of  Reformation  in  England,  b.ii. 

Raking:,  part.  adj.  Cannonading  the  op- 
posing ship  fore  and  aft. 

The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear, 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they 
send.  Dryden,  A  nnus  Mirabilis. 

Rakish,  adj.    Loose  ;  lewd  ;  dissolute. 

There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  love  of  a 
rakish  heart. — Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Rallied,  part,  adj.    Recovered;  rearranged. 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  heaven.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  2t!9. 

Rally,  v.  a.  [Fr.  rattier. ~\  Recover,  reani- 
mate, or  rearrange  disordered  or  dispersed 
forces. 

Publick  arguing  serves  to  whet  the  wits  of  here- 
ticks,  and  by  shewing  weak  parts  of  their  doctrines, 
prompts  them  to  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify 
them  with  fallacy.— Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness ;  but  he 
does  not  mean  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  rallies 
our  scattered  strengths,  and  prepares  us  against 
any  new  encounters  from  without. — Bisliop  Atter- 
bury. 

Rally,  v.  a.  [Fr.  railler.']    Treat  witli  slight 
contempt ;  treat  with  satirical  merriment. 

Honeycomb  has  not  lived  a  month,  for  these  forty 
years,  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  rallies  me 
upon  a  country  life. — Addison,  Spectator. 

If  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the 
fire.— Id. 

Strephon  had  long  confess'd  his  am'rous  pain, 
Which  gay  Corinna  rally'd  with  disdain. 

Gay,  The  Fan,  i.  39. 

Rally,  v.  n.    Exercise  satirical  merriment. 
They  writ,  and  rallied,  and  rhymed,  and  sung, 
and  said,  and  said  nothing. — Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
§2. 

Rally,  v.  n.  Come  together  in  a  hurry  ; 
come  again  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite ; 
With  fury  charge  us. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  5G1. 
If  God  should  shew  this  perverse  man  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
he  might  say  that  innumerable  parts  of  matter 
chanced  just  then  to  rally  together,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  this  new  world. — Archbishop  'Til- 
lotson. 

Rallying:,  verbal  abs.  Act  of  one  who  rallies: 
(in  the  xtract,  in  the  way  of  satire). 


RAM 


Then  imagine  . . .  the  mutual  rallyings,  the  decla- 
rations that  'they  were  not  much  frightened'  of  the 
assembled  galaxy. — C,  Lamb,  On  the  Productions  of 
Modern  Art. 
Ram.  s.  [A.S.] 

1.  Male  sheep:  (in  some  provinces,  a  tup). 

The  ewes  being  rank,  in  the  end,  turned  to  the 
rams.     Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 
An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram  tender. — Id., 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
Much  like  a  well  growne  bel-weather,  or  feltred 
ram  he  shews. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad. 
You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  ram's  head  hung 
with  strings  of  beads  and  ribands. — Peacham,  On 
Drawing. 

Even  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  a  husband  to  thy  fold. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  Georgics,  iii.  59-1. 

2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  ram  having  pass'd  the  sea,  serenely  shines, 
And  leads  the  year. 

Creech,  Translation  of  Manilius. 

3.  Instrument  with  an  iron  head  to  batter 
walls. 

Judas  with  his  company,  calling  upon  the  great 
Lord  of  the  world,  who  without  any  rams  or  en- 
gines of  war  did  cast  down  Jericho  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  gave  a  fierce  assault  against  the  walls. — 
2  Maccabees,  xii.  15. 

Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 
To  keep  it  budded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  Naval  Warfare.  Vessel  built  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  or  running-down  an 
adversary's  ship,  rather  than  for  carrying 
guns. 

Ram.  v.  a. 

1.  Drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  battering 
ram. 

Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears,' 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

Having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  hy  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  he  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire. — Bacon,  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun- 
shine.— Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

2.  Fill  with  anything  driven  hard  together. 

As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framed  by  furies  skill, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught. 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Spenser. 

He  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  ii.  1. 

[This]  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  481. 

A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows,  was 
filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed  to 
make  the  foundation  solid. — Arbuthnot,  'Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Ram.  adj.  Stinking :  (as, '  As  ram  as  a  fox'). 
Ram-beaded,  adj.  Headed  like  a  ram  ;  pro- 
vided with  horns.    See  Ram  lie  ad. 
'Tis  honour  for  the  head  to  have  the  name, 

Derived  from  the  ram  that  rules  the  same : 

And  that  the  ram  doth  rule  the  head  1  know, 

For  every  almanack  the  same  doth  show. 

You  that  on  Acidalion's  brooks 

Do  sit  and  live  on  ladies'  looks, 

And  by  your  way  of  life  would  prove 

There  is  no  living  like  to  love; 

Listen  a  little  to  my  rime, 

The  more  because  'tis  cuckow  time, 

For  fear  you  should  be  this  day  wedded, 

And  on  the  next  day  be  ram-headed. 

Poor  Robin :  1713. 

Ramage.  s.  Branches  of  trees  ;  song  of  wild 
birds  among  the  branches. 

Ramage,  boughs,  branches,  or  any  thing  that  be- 
longs thereto;  hence  the  warbling  of  birds  recorded, 
or  learnt,  as  they  sit  on  boughs :  also  kindred,  or 
lineage,  or  a  branch  of  a  pedigree. —  Cotgrave. 

My  lute,  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove ; 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move. 
And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drummond,  Sonnet  to  his  Lute. 

Ramage.  adj.    Wild;  shy. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  high  antiquity  the 
distinctions  of  eyess  and  ramage  hawks.— Sir  T. 
Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  118. 
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Ramberg.  s.  [?  ram-barh.~\  Kind  of  vessel, 
or  ship,  so  called. 

By  virtue  thereof,  through  the  retention  of  some 
aerial  gusts,  are  the  huge  ramberges,  mighty  gal- 
lions,  &e..  launched  from  their  stations.  —  Ozell, 
Translation  of  Rabelais,  b.  iii.  ch.  ii.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Ramble,  v.n.  Rove  loosely  and  irregularly ; 
wander. 

He  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  up  and 
down  as  a  bubble  by  the  wind? — Locke. 

Ramble.      Wandering;  irregular  excursion. 
This  conceit  puts  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and 
down  for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brings  us  at  last 
to  ourselves. — Sir  R.  L  Estrange. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I 
found  a  letter  upon  my  table. — Swift. 

She  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence. 

Id.,  Miscellanies. 
Rambler,  s.    One  who  rambles. 

Says  the  rambler,  we  must  e'en  beat  it  out. — Sir 
R.  L' Estrange. 
Rambling,  verbal  abs.   Wandering  ;  irregu- 
lar excursion. 

Shame  naturally  contracts  and  unites,  and  thereby 
fortifies,  the  spirits ;  fixes  the  ramblings  of  fancy, 
and  so  reduces  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.— 
South,  Sermons. 

His  [Dryden's]  digressions  and  ramblings,  which 
he  himself  says  he  learned  of  honest  Montaigne,  are 
interesting  and  amusing. — J.  Warton,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope. 

Rambling,  part.  adj.    Roving  ;  wandering. 
Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immeasurable 
length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there  is 
scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambling  as  his. 
— Pope. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.— Swift,  Advice  to 
Servants,  Directions  to  the  Footman. 

O'er  his  ample  sides  the  rambling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot.  TJtomson,  Seasons,  Spring. 

Rambooze.  s.  [  ?  ]    See  extract. 

Rambooze  [is]  a  drink  made  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  and 
su^ar  in  the  winter  time;  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar, 
and  rosewater  in  the  summer  time. — Bailey. 

Ramequins.  s.  [Fr.]  See  extracts.  In  the 
cookery  books  where  the  word  is  now  found 
it  is  spelt  rammekins.  It  seems  to  be  the 
old  name  of  what  is  now  called  a  fondue. 

Ramequins,  in  cookery  [are]  small  slices  of  bread 
covered  with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs. — Bailey. 
Rambead.  s.    Cuckold.  Obsolete. 

To  be  called  ramhead  is  a  title  of  honour,  and  a 
name  proper  to  all  men. — Taylor  (The  Water-poet). 
Ramification,  s. 

1.  Division  or  separation  into  branches  ;  act 
of  branching  out. 

By  continuation  of  profane  histories  or  other 
monuments  kept  together,  the  genealogies  and  ra- 
mifications of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  exten- 
sion may  be  preserved. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Small  branches. 

As  the  blood  and  chyle  pass  together  through  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  will  be 
still  more  perfectly  mixed;  but  if  a  pipe  is'  divided 
into  branches,  and  these  again  subdivided,  the  red 
and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through  the  ramifi- 
cations, will  be  more  intimately  mixed;  the  more 
ramifications,  the  mixture  will  be  the  more  perfect. 
A  rbuthnot. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail 
the  way  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the 
civilization  of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others 
that  preceded  it.  To  do  this  would  require  a  learn- 
ing and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend;  since  it  is  one  thing 
to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence 
as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers. — Buckle,  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

Ramify,  v.  a.    Separate  into  branches. 

If  we  observe  how  the  increasing  division  of  labour 
in  societies  is  accompanied  by  a  closer  co-operation  ; 
and  how  the  agencies  of  different  social  actions, 
while  becoming  in  one  respect  more  distinct,  be- 
come in  another  respect  more  minutely  ramified 
through  each  other;  we  shall  understand  better  the 
increasing  physiological  co-operation  that  accom- 
panies increasing  physiological  division  of  labour. — 
— Herbert  Spencer,  Inductions  of  Biology,  §  59. 

Ramify,  v.  a.    Be  parted  into  branches. 

Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  fetid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when  they  are  white;  when  they 
are  older,  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  qua- 
lity.—  Arbuthnot,  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of 
Aliments. 

To  search  out  the  secret  roots  of  such  a  produc- 
tion, ramified  through  successive  layers  of  centuries, 
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and  drawing  nourishment  from  each,  may  be  work, 
and  too  hard  work,  for  the  deepest  philosopher  and 
critic. — Carlyle,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays, 
The  Nibclungen  Lied. 

Ramline.  s.  In  Slii}>building.  Line  of  cord 
by  which  the  central  line  in  mast-making 
or  laying  a  deck  is  marked. 

Rammer,  s.    One  who,  that  which,  rams. 

1.  Instrument  witli  which  anything  is  driven 
hard. 

The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundations 
with  an  iron  crow  and  rammer,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound. — Moxon,  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises. 

2.  Stick  with  which  the  charge  is  forced  into 
the  gun. 

A  mariner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he  was 
ramming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire,  and 
shot  the  rammer  out  of  his  hand.—  Wiseman,  Sur- 
gery. 

Rammish,  adj.    Strong  scented. 
Rammish  stench,  blood,  poison. 

Mirrour  for  3Iagist rates,  p.  109. 
Any  sensible  snout  may  wind  Sir  Roderick  by  his 
rammish  complexion.  —  Return  from  Par/iassus. 
(Ord  M.S.) 

Savonarola  discommends  goat's  flesh  j  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish; 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy 
substance.— Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  (15. 

Sammy,  adj.    Like  a  ram  ;  strong-scented. 
Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton,  but  without 
question  he  means  the  rammy  mutton  which  is  in 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  —  Burton,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  ii.  §  2. 

Ramous.  adj.  [Lat.  ramus  =  branch  ;  ramo- 
sus  =  branchy.]  Branchy  ;  consisting  of 
branches. 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.— Sir  I. 
Newton,  On  Opticks. 

A  ramotcs  efflorescence  of  a  fine  white  spar  found 
hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top  of  an 
old  wrought  cavern. —  Woodward,  On  Fossils. 
Ramp.  v.  n.    [Fr.  ramper.~\ 

1.  Leap  with  violence;  rage. 

Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine  element,  would  fiercely 
ramp.  Spenser. 
Upon  a  bull  that  deadly  bellowed, 
Two  horrid  lions  rampt,  and  seized  and  tugg'd. 

Cliapman. 

2.  Sport;  play;  romp. 

Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd;  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  313. 
They  dance  in  a  round,  cutting  capers  and  ramp- 
ing.       Swift,  Description  of  an  Irish  Feast. 

3.  Climb,  as  a  plant. 

The  prelates  would  have  St.  Paul's  words  ramp 
one  over  another,  as  they  use  to  climb  into  their 
livings  and  bishopricks. — Milton,  Animadversions 
upon  a  Defence  of  the  Humble  Remonstrance,  §  12. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  catch 
hold  of  them,  and  so  ramping  upon  trees,  they 
mount  up  to  a  great  height.— Ray,  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation 
Ramp.  s. 

1.  Leap  ;  spring. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despight,  upon  your  purse. 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  i.7. 
The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriors  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  138. 

2.  Romp. 

Nay,  fye  on  thee,  thou  rampe,  thou  ryg.  with  all 
that  take  thy  part.  Gammer  Gurtou's  Needle. 

Although  that  she  were  a  lusty  bouncing  rampe, 
somewhat  like  Gallimetta,  or  Maid  Marian. — Gabriel 
Ha  rvey. 

What  victlers  follow  Bacchus'  campes, 
Fooles,  fiddlers,  panders,  pimps  and  rampes. 

Li/ly,  Sappho  and  Phaon,  iii.  1. 

The  author  represents  Belinda  a  line,  modest, 
well-bred  lady;  ami  yet  in  the  very  next  canto  she 
appears  an  arrant  rami*  and  a  tomrigg. — Dennis,  On 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  p.  16 :  1728 

Rampallian.  s.    Mean  wretch  ;  scamp. 

Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fusti- 
larian  ! — Shakespear,  Henry  IP'.  Part  II.  ii.  1. 

Out  upon  them,  rampallions !  I'll  keep  myself  safe 
enough  out  of  their  lingers. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

Rampancy.  s.    Prevalence  ;  exuberance. 

The  pope  had  so  overmastered  all ;  . . .  the  tem- 
poral power  being  quite  in  a  manner  evacuated  by 
the  rampancy  of  the  spiritual. — Dr.  II.  More,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Epistles  sent  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
preface. 
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As  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  rampancy  of 
vice,  from  the  countenance  of  their  betters,  so  they 
have  took  some  steps  in  the  same,  that  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  young  carry  with  them  the  approba- 
tion of  the  old.— South,  Sermons. 

Rampant,  adj. 

1.  Exuberant;  overgrowing  restraint. 

The  foundation  of  this  behaviour  towards  persons 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  atheism  ;  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the  times. 
^South,  Sermons. 

The  seeds  of  death  grow  up,  till,  like  rampant 
weeds,  they  choke  the  tender  flower  of  life.— Rieh- 
ardson,  Clarissa. 

The  abuse  [simony]  .  . .  will  appear  yet  rampant, 
when  we  return  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Church.— Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
b.  x.  ch.  ii. 

The  English  snob  rampant  always  does  this.— 
Thackeray,  Hook  of  Snobs,  ch.xvii. 

•2.  In  Heraldry.    See  first  extract. 

Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the 
escutcheon,  as  it  were  ready  to  combate  with  his 
enemy. — Peat-ham. 

If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probable  a  lion  rampant,  but  couchant  or 
dormant.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  tawny  lion  .  . . 
Rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  4(U. 

Rampart,  s. 

1.  Platform  of  the  wall  behind  the  parapet. 

2.  Wall  round  fortified  places. 

Yo'  have  cut  a  way  for  virtue  which  our  great  men 
Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  iii.  1. 

He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and  prac- 
tises what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God  to  stand 
as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and 
damnation  for  any  infirmities. — South,  Sermons. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn,  .  .  . 
Can  any  future  honour  give 
To  the  victorious  monarch's  name. 

Prior,  Carmen  Secularefor  the  year  1700,  xxv. 

Rampart,  v.  a.    Fortify  with  ramparts. 

The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  ram- 
part the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls.— Sir 
J.  Hayward. 

Ramping:,  part.  adj. 

1.  Leaping,  or  bounding,  with  violence. 

Out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  f  ull  greedy  after  savage  blood. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  3,  5. 
They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths ;  as  it  were 
a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion. — Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Psalms,  xxii.  13. 

2.  Violent. 

All  which  require  a  style  not  ramping,  but  pas- 
sionately sedate  and  moving.— Phillips,  Theatrum 
Poeticum,  preface. 

3.  In  Botany.  Climbing :  ('  ramping  fumi- 
tory' is  the  Corydalis  claviculata). 

Rampion.  s.  [Fr.  raiponce ;  Lat.  rapunculus 
=  rape.]  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Cam- 
panula. 

Rampion  is  a  plant,  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten 
in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.— Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Rampion— for  its  root  sow  in  a  bed  or  border, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills  to  remain  where  sowed. 
Abercrombie,  Gardener's  Journal,  March. 

Rampire.  s.  Rampart. 

She  felt  it,  when  past  preventing,  like  a  river;  no 
rampires  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it  have 
overflowed.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host, 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep. 

Dry  den,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  401. 
The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  placed. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  uEneid,  vii.  213. 

Rampire.  v.  a.  Rampart. 

Think  upon  every  word  you  will  speak,  before  you 
utter  it ;  and  remember  how  nature  hath  as  it  were 
rampired  up  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  &c. — Sir 
II.  Sidney,  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rampired.  part.  adj.  Provided  with,  de- 
fended by,  ramparts. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampired  gates,  and  they  shall  ope. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  5. 

Ramrod,  s.  Rod  for  ramming  the  charge  in 
lire-arms. 

Samsons,  s.  Native  plant  of  the  genus 
Allium  (species,  ursinum). 

The  third  kind  of  garlike,  called  ramsons,  hath 
most  commonly  two  brode  blades  or  leaves.— Lyte, 
Translation  of  Dodoens,  p.  731. 
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Ran.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  llopemaking.  Reel  of 
twenty  yarns. 

Ranee,  s.    ?  Mineral  so  called. 

What  living  ranee,  what  rapting  ivory 
Swims  in  the  streams. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Dubartas, 

week  ii.  day  iv.  b.  i. 
She's  empty : 
Hark,  she  sounds  ;  there's  nothing  in't, 

The  spark-engendering  flint 
Shall  sooner  melt,  and  hardest  raunce  shall  first 
Dissolve  and  quench  thy  thirst. 

Quarles,  Emblems. 
Ranch,  v.  a.    [Italian,  rancare.]  Wrench. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds, 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 
Emeticks  ranch,  and  keen  catharticks  scour. 

Garth. 

Rancid,  adj.  [Lat.  rancidus.~\  Strong 
scented. 

The  oil,  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turns 
rancid,  and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects 
the  very  sweat  with  a  rancid  smell. — Arbuthnot,  On 
tlie  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Rancidity.        Quality  of  being  rancid. 
Rancidness,   s.     Attribute   suggested  by 
Rancid. 

Prom  this  food  [turnips]  their  flesh  has  contracted 
a  rancidness,  which  occasions  them  to  be  rejected 
by  nicer  judges  of  eating.—  White,  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,  p.  112. 

Rancorous,  adj.  Malignant ;  malicious  ; 
spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  abounding 
in,  showing  rancour. 

So  flamed  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire. 

Spenser. 

Because  I  cannot 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees;  of  whose  chief  doctrines  some  notice  is 
taken  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  ran- 
corous opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. —  West,  On 
the  Resurrection. 

Howe  . . .  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash ; 
and  ho  was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of  many 
hotheaded  members  of  his  party,  who  were  far  from 
foreseeing  that  he  would, after  having  been  the  most 
rancorous  and  unprincipled  of  Whigs,  become,  at 
no  distant  time,  the  most  rancorous  and  unprinci- 
pled of  Tories.  —  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xiv. 

Rancorously.  adv.  In  a  rancorous  manner. 
The  man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute 
his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an  indecent  violence 
either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister.  He 
would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at 
another  basely  cringe  to  the  favourite  of  his  sove- 
reign.— Letters  of  Junius,  letter  xxxvi. 

Rancour,  s.  [N.Fr.  rancamr.~\ 

1.  Inveterate  malignity;  malice;  stedfast 
implacability;  standing  hate. 

J 1  is  breast  lull  of  rancor  like  canker  to  freat, 
His  heart  like  a  lion,  his  neighbour  to  eat. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
good  Husbandry ,  ch.  liv. 
All  the  way  that  they  tied  for  very  rancour  and 
despite  ;  in  their  return,  they  utterly  consumed  and 
wasted  whatsoever  they  had  before  left  unspoiled. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Rancour  will  out,  proud  prelate  ;  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.    Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor. 

Id.,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 
Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  408. 
No  authors  drew  upon  themselves  more  dis- 
pleasure than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters, 
which  is  justly  incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of 
rancour  and  virulence  with  which  works  of  this 
nature  abound. — Addison,  Freeholder. 

Presbyterians  and  their  abettors,  who  can  equally 
go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  bear  a 
personal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.— Swift. 

2.  Virulence;  corruption. 

For  Kanquo's  issue,  Duncan  have  I  murther'd; 
Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them.  Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Rand.  s.  Edge ;  margin  ;  circumference  : 
(whence  round,  as  of  beef). 

They  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands,  and  surloins,  and  so  powder 
me. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wild-Goose  Chase. 
Randan,  s. 

I.  Wherry  worked  by  two  oars  and  a  pair  of 
sculls 
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2.  See  Ride  Skimmin gton. 
Random.  .?.    [N.Fr.  randon.~\    Want  of  di- 
rection ;  want  of  rule  or  method  ;  chance  ; 
hazard ;  roving  motion. 

Well  it  is  scene  their  sheepe  bene  not  their  owne, 
They  letten  them  runne  at  randon,  alone. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 
As  a  blindfold  bull  at  randon  fares, 
And  where  he  hits  nought  knows,  and  whom  he 
hurts  not  cares.  Id.,  Faerie  Queen. 

For  not  to  speke 
At  needy  random  ;  but  my  breath  to  breake 
In  sacred  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.  Chapman 

Still,  thy  words  at  random,  as  before, 
Argue  thy  inexperience. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  930. 
He  lies  at  random  carelessly  diffused, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt, 
As  one  past  hope  abandon'd. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  118. 
Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws, 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows.  Waller. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velocity : 
the  angle  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by,  if  we 
will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be  the 
half  of  a  right  one;  and  the  figure  of  the  missive 
must  be  such,  as  may  give  scope  to  the  air  to  bear 
it.— Sir  K.  Digby. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  random,  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy;  but  in  time  they  moved  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  king. — SirR.  V Estrange,  Fables. 

Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random,  and 
was  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some  fore- 
going purpose  to  direct  ? — South,  Sermons. 

"lis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can;  and  another,  when  we 
make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  persuade  the  next 
vain  creature  that  'tis  his  own  likeness. — Pope. 
Random,  adj.     Done  by  chance ;  roving 
without  direction. 

Virtue  borrow'd  but  the  arms  of  chance, 
And  struck  a  random  blow  !  'twas  fortune's  work, 
And  fortune  take  the  praise. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  i.  1. 

Randon.  v.  n.    [N.Fr.  randonner.~\  Stray; 
wander;  move  about  at  random. 

Shall  1  leave  them  free  to  randon  of  their  will  P 
Ferrex  and  Porrex.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Randy,  adj.    Riotous ;  obstreperous ;  dis- 
orderly. 

Ranforce.   s.     Ring  ot  A  gun  next  to  the 
touch-hole. 

Range,  v.  a.   [Fr.  ranger.']   Place  in  order ; 
put  in  ranks. 

Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands  .  .  .  and 
went  against  Timotheus. — 2  Maccabees,  xii.  20. 

He  saw  not  the  marquis  till  the  battle  was  ranged. 
— Lord  Clarendon,  History  oftlie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Wen,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  range  them  into  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
comprehensive  signs. — Locke. 

A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  itself. 
—  Watts. 
Range.  ».  a.    Rove  over. 

To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take, 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  345. 

Range,  v.  a.    Separate  the  flour  from  the 

bran  :  (as,  '  to  range  through  a  sieve'). 
Range,  v.  n. 

1.  Rove  at  large. 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  ^ranging  bear;  so  is  a  wicked 
ruler  over  a  poor  people. — Proverbs,  xxviii.  15. 

Cajsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Casar,  iii.  1. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  1. 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind. . . . 
And  the  regard  of  heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  inactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  G?,l. 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  about 
The  wilds  of  life  ere  I  could  find  a  friend. 

Addison,  Cato,  iii.l. 

2.  Be  placed  in  order ;  be  ranked  properly. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  3. 
That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  fiat. 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
lu  heaps  of  ruin.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  iii.  L 
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3.  Lie  in  a  particular  direction. 

Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to 
show, 

Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  i. 

Range,  s.    [Fr.  rangee.] 

1.  Rank  ;  anything  placed  in  a  line. 

You  fled 

From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

The  light,  which  passed  through  its  several  inter- 
stices, painted  so  many  ranges  of  colours,  which 
were  parallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture of  white. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

From  this  walk  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the 
Grisons. — Add  ison. 

These  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  by  condensing 
the  vapours  and  producing  rains,  fountains,  and 
rivers,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they  boast 
of. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

2.  Class ;  order. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the 
sensible  nature. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  Excursion  ;  wandering. 

lie  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw 
in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and  vice,  and 
centre  it  in  his  own  breast. — South,  Sermons. 

4.  Room  for  excursion. 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought,  to  look 
out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to  his  own 
interest. — Addison. 

5.  Compass  taken  in  by  anything  excursive, 
extended,  or  ranked  in  order. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts. — Bishop  Fell,  Life 
of  Hammond. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  powers  ascends. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  207. 

Judge  we  by  nature?  habit  can  efface, 
Interest  o'ercome,  or  policy  take  place  . . . 
Affections  ?  they  still  take  a  wider  range. 

Id.,  Moral  Essays,  i.  166. 

6.  Step  of  a  ladder. 

The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  to  that  design,  and  as 
the  first  range  of  that  ladder,  which  should  serve 
to  mount  over  all  their  customs. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

7.  Kitchen  grate. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
"With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney.  Spenser. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for  our 
ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen. — 
Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  the 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

8.  Bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal. 

9.  Reach  of  a  gun  :  (as,  '  within  range1). 

Ranged,  part.  adj.  Placed  in  order  ;  in  rank. 

Somewhat  raised 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband,  and  wandering,  each  his  several  way 
Fursues.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  521. 

Rangement.  s.    Arrangement.  Hare. 

They  are,  most  probably,  nothing  else  but  general 
abstract  ideas,  common  measures  and  receptacles 
formed  by  the  mind,  for  the  better  judgement, 
rangement,  and  adjustment  of  our  other  ideas. — 
Bishop  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.3S9.  (Rich.) 

Ranger,  s. 

1.  One  that  ranges;  rover;  robber. 

They  walk  not  widely  as  they  were  woont, 
For  fear  of  raungers  and  the  great  hoont, 
But  privily  prolliug  to  and  fro. 

Spenser,  Sliepherd's  Calendar. 

Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour  nor 
money  to  be  got  by  staying.— Sir  R.  L 'Estrange. 

2.  Dog  that  beats  the  ground. 

Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  around, 
"Where  yellow  stubble  withers  on  the  ground; 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain, 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  ii.  325. 

3.  Officer  who  tends  the  game'of  a  forest. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
Tyrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  jEneid,\ii.675. 

Rangership.  s.    Office  of  the  keeper  of  a 
park  or  forest. 

Old  barons  were  angry  at  seeing  themselves  pre- 
ceded by  new  earls  from  Holland  and  Guelders. 
Garters,  gold  keys,  white  staves,  rangerships,  which 
had  been  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
hereditary  grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now  inter- 
cepted by  aliens. — Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
ch.  xxv. 
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Rangle.  r.  n.    Range.  Hare. 

All  that  abode  her  blows  their  blood  was  spilt, 
They  scaped  best  that  here  and  thither  rangled. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Translation  of  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso,  xix.  56. 

Rank.  adj.    [A.S.  ranc.~\ 

1.  High  growing  ;  strong;  luxuriant. 

Down  with  the  grasse, 
That  groweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  good 
Husbandry. 
Is  not  thilke  same  goteheard  proud, 

That  sits  in  yonder  bank, 
Whose  straying  heard  themselfe  shrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rank '!  Spenser. 
Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
good. — Genesis,  xli.  5. 

Who  would  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mis- 
tress !— That  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or 
I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit. — 
Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  1. 

In  which  disguise, 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender. 

Id.,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 
Team  lastly  thither  com'n,  whose  water  is  so  rank, 
As  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn. 

Drayton. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rank.  Id. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
of  appulse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or  ranker  ap- 
pulse  than  the  other. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birtli  to  the 
finest  flowers,  produces  also  the  rankest  weeds. — 
Addison. 

2.  Fruitful ;  bearing  strong  plants. 

Seven  thousand  broad-tail'd  sheep  grazed  on  his 
downs ; 

Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
"Where  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow.— Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  Strong-scented ;  rancid. 

Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenser. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
The  ewes,  being  rank,  in  the  end,  turned  to  the 
ranis.  Id.,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

The  dry  marshes  such  a  stench  convey, 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula.  Addison. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phillis  for  perfumes. 

Swift.  Journal  of  a  Modern  Lady. 

4.  High  tasted  ;  strong  in  quality. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 
kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank,  qualify  it:  the  one 
by  swallowing  the  hair  of  the  beasts  they  prey  upon, 
the  other  by  devouring  some  part  of  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with.— Say,  Wisdom 
of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

Divers  sea-fowl  taste  rank,  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed. — Boyle. 

Byzantium's  hot-bed  better  served  for  use. 
The  soil  less  stubborn,  and  more  rank  the  juice. 

Harte. 

o.  Rampant ;  highgrown  ;  raised  to  a  high 
degree. 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault.  Shakespear,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  idolatry, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always  brought  in 
idolatry  under  fair  pretences. — Bishop  Stilling  fleet , 
Defence  of  Discourse  on  Roman  Idolatry. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul, 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Addison,  Cato. 

This  power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  encroachment  and  the  grossest  dege- 
neracy from  the  form  Solon  left. — Swift. 

In  the  year  16'JS  (a  period  which  the  rankest 
Tory  dare  not  except  against),  Mr.  Wollaston  was 
expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  same  parliament. — Letters  of  Junius. 

6.  Gross  ;  coarse. 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight. 

Sliakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

7.  See  extract. 

The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  rank,  when  its  edge 
stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of  the  plane,  that  in 
working  it  will  take  off  a  thick  shaving. — Moxon, 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

Rank.  adv.    Strongly;  violently;  fiercely. 
They  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  ranke. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranch 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  to  ground  for  feare. 

Ibid. 
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Say  who  is  he  shews  so  great  worthiness, 
That  rides  so  rank,  and  bends  his  lance  so  fell. 

Fairfax,  Translation  of  lasso,  iii.  18. 
Rank.  s.  [Fr.  rang.'] 

1 .  Line  of  men  placed  abreast. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  light  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol. 

Shakespear,  Jidius  Casar,  ii.  2. 
I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 

Id.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Is't  not  pity 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Fill  up  her  enemie's  ranks/      Id.,  King  John,  v.  2. 
His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vantgard  had,  ho 
strictly  did  command, 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately,  to  keepe  their 

rankes,  and  shun 
Confusion.  Chapman. 

2.  Row. 

West  of  this  place  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom, 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  iv.  3. 
A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  140. 
If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
Like  some  well-marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 

Waller. 

He  could  through  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  below. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  b.  i.  ode  iii. 

3.  Range  of  subordination. 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature  of 
any  thing  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  and  kind, 
is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such  a  thing. 
— Bishop  Wilkins. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  maker  plainly 
appears  in  the  parts  of  this  stupendous  fabrick.and 
the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. — 
Locke. 

4.  Class ;  order. 

The  enchanting  power  of  prosperity  over  private 
persons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great  kingdoms, 
where  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  being  equally 
concerned  in  publick  blessings,  equally  j  oin  in 
spreading  the  infection. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

Nor  rank  nor  sex  escapes  the  general  frown, 
But  ladies  are  ript  up,  and  cits  knock'd  down. 

Young. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity ;  eminence ;  or  excel- 
lence. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 

Dryden,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  260. 
These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

Addison,  Cato. 

He  found  many  of  the  chief  rank  and  figure  over- 
whelmed in  publick  and  private  vices.  —  Sir  W. 
Davenant. 

Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was  the 
finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  years  was  not  in 
the  hundredth  rank. — Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  ancient 
Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

6.  Dignity  :  high  place  :  (as,  '  He  is  a  man  of 
rank '). 

Rank  and  file.  Term  applied  to  soldiers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  bearing  arms 
generally. 

Rank.  v.  a.  [Fr.  ranger.] 

1.  Place  a-breast. 

In  view 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  603. 

2.  Range  in  any  particular  class. 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs  ; 
"Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  ? 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. — 
Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentions. — Ibid. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors 
in  musick  and  morality. — Broome,  Notes  on  the 
Odyssey. 

3.  Arrange  methodically. 

O  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, . . . 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  273. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
easy  to  be  found,  when  we  see  in  what  rank  of  beings 
it  lies.—  Watts,  Logick. 
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Rank.  v.  n.    Be  ranged  ;  be  placed. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Sliakespear,  Henry  V.  V.2. 
Straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood. 

Tate,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  xv.  191. 
Ranking:,  verbal  abs.   Arrangement ;  order. 
Much  is  said  touching  the  ranking  of  dignities,  as 
well  temporal  as  spiritual.— Selden. 
Rankle,  v.  n.     Fester  ;  breed  corruption  ; 
be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

As  when  two  boars  with  rankling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Spenser. 

I  little  smart  did  feel ; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festereth  sore.  Id. 

That  fresh  bleeding  wound 
Wiloine  doth  rankle  in  my  riven  breast.  Id. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

Shakespear,  Richard  III.  i.  3. 
I  have  endured  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 
A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.  Howe. 

In  him  the  son  of  a  fallen  dynasty,  the  outcast  of  a 
sunken  people,  was  that  spirit  of  discontented  pride, 
which  ever  rankles  in  one  of  a  sterner  mould,  who 
feels  himself  inexorably  shut  from  the  sphere  in 
which  his  fathers  shone,  and  to  which  nature  as 
well  as  birth  no  less  entitles  him.— Lord  Lytton, 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  b.  ii.  ch.  viii. 
Rankling-,  part.  adj.  Festering ;  acting  as 
a  venom. 

The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  confounds, 
And  envy's  rankling  sting  th'  imprudent  wounds. 

Sandys. 

Rankly.  adv.    In  a  rank  manner. 

1 .  Luxuriantly  ;  abundantly. 

The  blossomes  of  lust  to  bud  did  beginno, 
And  spring  forth  ranckly  under  his  chinne. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  May. 

2.  Rancidly  ;  with  strong  scent. 

The  smoking  of  incense,  or  perfumes,  and  the 
like,  smells  rankly  enough  in  all  conscience  of 
idolatry. — Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry, 
ch.  viii. 

3.  Coarsely ;  grossly. 

'Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Rankly  abused.  Shakespear,  Hamh  t,  i.  5. 

Rankness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Hank. 

1.  Exuberance;  superfluity  of  growth. 

It  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable ;  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prevented 
in  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me ;  I  will  physick  your 
rankness. — Shakespear,  As  you  like  it,  i.  1. 

1  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

Id.,  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1. 
"We'll  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 

Id.,  King  John,  v.  4. 
The  crane's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing.— 
Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

He  the  stubborn  soil  manured, 
With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cured ; 
Tamed  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

2.  Strong  scent. 

A  remedy  to  the  native  rankness,  or  offensiveness, 
which  some  persons  are  subject  to,  both  in  their 
breath  and  constitution. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  46. 
Ranny.  s.  [Lat.  rnus  aru)ieus.~]  Shrewmouse. 

The  mus  araneus.the  shrewmouse  or  j-anny.—  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Ranpick.  adj.  ?  Tree  in  which  a  ranny,  i.e. 
shrewmouse  has  been  plugged :  (for  the 
properties  attributed  to  such,  see  under 
Shrew). 

Save  Rowland,  leaning  on  a  ranpike  tree, 
Wasted  with  age,  forlorn  with  woe  was  he. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  i. 
The  aged  ranpick  trunk,  where  plowmen  cast 
their  seed.  Id.,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

The  night  crow  sometimes  you  might  see 
Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpick  tree. 

Id.,  Mooncalf. 
Ransack,  v.  a.    [Swedish,  ransaka.~\ 
].  Plunder;  pillage. 

A  covetous  spirit, 
Warily  awaited  day  and  night 
From  other  covetous'  fiends  it  to  defend, 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy. 

Sliakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  prologue. 
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Men,  by  his  suggestion,  taught, 
Ransack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  685. 

They  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the 
communion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose 
private  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking. — 
Macaiday,  History  of  England,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Search  narrowly. 

I  ransack  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into  the 
storehouses  of  water,  to  find  out  where  that  mighty 
mass  of  water,  which  overflowed  the  earth,  is  be- 
stowed. —  Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth. 
Ransacked,  part  adj.  Plundered ;  pillaged. 
The  ransack'd.  city,  taken  by  our  toils, 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Rook  of 
the  Iliad,  507. 
The  spoils  which  they  from  ransack'd  houses 
brought, 

And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  caught. 

Id.,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  ii.  1038. 

Ransom,  s.    [Fr.  rancon.~\    Price  paid  for 

redemption  from  captivity  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom 
that  he  paid  for  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
to  pursue  the  conquest  of  Ireland. — Sir  J.  Davies, 
Discourse  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise, 
The  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 
His  death  for  man.    Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  422. 

Is  the  prince  besieged  in  his  trenches, 
Or  lost  his  army,  or  his  liberty  ? 
Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  ransom. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  The  Sophy,  i.  2. 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love,  God's 
sending  his  only  Son  into  this  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  them,  would  be 
noble  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the  greatest  wits. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson, 

This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay, 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  civ. 

As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

The  avenging  power  .  . . 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire, 
And  ransom-free  restored  to  his  abode. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  143. 

Ransom.  v.  a.  Redeem  from  captivity  or 
punishment. 

I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave ; 
I  will  redeem  them  from  death. — Hosea,  xiii.  14. 

How  is't  with  Titius  LartiusP — 
Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile, 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
He'll  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  296. 

Ransomer.  s.  One  who,  that  which,  ran- 
soms. 

O,  raunsomer  and  redeemer 
Of  all  the  worlde  !  Every  Man. 

Ransomless.  adj.    Free  from  ransom. 

Deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomless  and  free. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  v.  5. 
The  rest,  be  free ; 
And,  ransomless,  return ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Prophetess. 

Rant.  v.  7i.  Rave  in  violent  or  high-sound- 
ing language  without  proportionable  dig- 
nity of  thought. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
They  have   attacked   me;  some  with  piteous 
moans,  others  grinning  and  only  sliewing  their 
teeth,  others  ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scolding 
and  reviling. — Bishop  Stillingjleet. 

Rant.  s.  High-sounding  language  unsup- 
ported by  dignity  of  thought. 

Dryden  himself,  to  please  a  1'rantick  age, 
Was  forced  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage, 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice ; 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Almansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin. 

Granville. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man  or  reason  of  things. — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

Ranter,  s.  Member  of  a  religious  sect,  which 
first  appeared  about  1645:  (specially  ap- 
plied at  present  to  one  who  belongs  to  a 
division  of  the  Methodists,  which  attaches 
great  importance  to  open-air  preaching, 
and  allows  females  to  preach). 
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Many  there  are  which  be  ranters  in  chief, 
Who  do  wear  powder'd  hair,  though  they  want 
powder'd  beef.      Jordan,\Poems,  sign.  1 2,  b. 
Hellish  heresies,  and  atheous  paradoxes:  . . .  one 
allows  plurality  or  community  of  wives ;  another 
allows  a  man  to  divorce  that  wife  he  hath  upon 
slight  occasions,  and  to  take  another;  one  is  a 
ranter,  another  is  a  seeker,  a  third  is  a  shaker. — 
Bishop  Hall,  Remains,  p.  161. 
Ranting-,  part.  adj.  Noisy. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes ; 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his 
purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  —  Shakespear, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 
Rantipole.   adj.     Wild  ;    roving  ;    rakish : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  low  word). 

What  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself 
at  this  rantipole  rate !  —  Congreve,  Way  of  the 
World. 

Rantipole.  v.  n.    Run  about  wildly. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench ; 
she  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the 
children,  kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats 
and  dogs. — A  rbuthnot. 
Rantism.  s.    Tenets  and  practice  of  the 
ranters. 

Denying  the  eternal  and  immutable  respects  of 
things,  frustrates  all  the  noble  essays  of  the  mind 
or  understanding  of  man.  In  the  said  denial  are 
laid  the  foundations  of  rantism,  debauchery,  and  all 
dissoluteness  of  life. — Bishop  Rust,  Discovery  of 
Truth,  §  11. 

Ranula.  s.  [Lat.,  from  rana  =  frog.]  See 
extract. 

Ranula  is  a  soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tongue :  it  is  made  by  congestion,  and  its 
progress  filleth  up  the  space  between  the  jaws,  and 
maketh  a  tumour  externally  under  the  chin. —  Wise- 
man,  Surgery. 
Ranunculus,  s.  [Lat. ;  from  Gr.  fiarp&xiov  ; 
the  name  of  a  plant,  that,  either  from 
growing  in  the  water,   or  from  being 
spawned  over  by  frogs,  suggested  a  con- 
nexion with  that  animal.]    The  genus  ra- 
nunculus includes  the  crowfoots,  kingcups, 
buttercups,  pileworts,  &c,  among  our  na- 
tive plants ;  also  certain  garden  species. 
It  also  gives  the  name  lianunculacea  to 
the  order  to  which  it  belongs.    Of  this  the 
llanunculaceai  are  a  tribe. 

Ranunaduses  excel  all  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
their  colours:  of  them  there  is  a  great  variety. — 
Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Rap.  s.  Counterfeit  coin  ;  sort  of  cant  term, 
perhaps  from  Rapparee. 

It  having  been  many  years  since  copper  halfpence 
or  farthings  were  last  coined  in  this  kingdom,  they 
have  been  for  some  time  very  scarce,  and  many 
counterfeits  passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps. 
— Swift,  The  Drapier's  Letters. 

(See,  also,  under  Rapparee.) 
Rap.  s.    Quick  smart  blow  ;  knock. 

How  comcst  thou  to  go  with  thy  arm  tied  up  P 
Has  old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers' 
ends? — Arbuthnot,  History  of  John  Bull. 

Rap.  v.  n.  Deliver  a  blow,  or  knock,  with  a 
quick  smart  stroke  :  (in  the  first  extract 
the  me  is  expletive ;  as  in  '  rob  me  the  Ex- 
chequer'). 

Knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 
Comes  a  dun  in  the  morning,  and  raps  at  my 
door.  Shenstone,  Poet  and  Dun. 

Rap.  v .  a.    Strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow. 
She  rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick. 

Sliakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Sometimes  when  a  pert  pope,  upon  some  inci- 
dental advantage  of  differences  risen  amongst  them, 
would  be  more  busy  than  they  deemed  convenient 
in  tampering  with  their  affairs,  they  did  rap  his 
fingers.— Barrow,  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day.     Prior,  The  Dove. 
Rap  out.    Utter  with  hasty  violence. 

So  saying,  he  rapped  out  a  round  oath  or  two. — 
Shelton,  Translation  of  Don  Quixote,  iv.  18. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy,  upon 
discovering  a  judge  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath  at 
his  footman. — Addison. 
Rap.  v.  a.  [see  Rapt.] 
1.  Snatch  away. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain, 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  skeyen, 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 

From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon,  to  Redgrave.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Re- 
mains, p.  822. 
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Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid-pearl,  whereon 
Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrived 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
liapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  518. 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 

Ibid.  vii.  23. 

He  could  not  expect  to  be  rapt  from  thence  into 
heaven. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

With  rend.    Seize  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 
To  administer  unto  their  gifts 
All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer, 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  ii.  2,  787. 

2.  Seize  by  violence. 

What  their  fathers  gave  her, . . . 
The  sonnes  rap'd  from  her  with  a  violent  hand. 

3Iirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  541. 

Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant,  rap'd 
Fair  Josian  his  dear  love.  Drayton 

3.  Affect  with  rapture;  strike  with  ecstasy; 
hurry  out  of  himself. 

These  are  speeches  of  men  not  comforted  with  the 
hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  admira- 
tion at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss. — Hooker,  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. 

Beholding  the  face  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 
great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him  ;  and  being  rapt 
with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  they  cleave  inseparably 
for  ever  unto  him. — Id. 
What,  dear  sir,  thus  raps  you  ?  are  you  well  ? 

Slialcespear,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.  Id.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

You're  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedication. 

Id.,  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 
He  ever  hastens  to  the  end,  and  so 
As  if  he  knew  it  rapps  his  hearer  to 
The  middle  of  his  matter. 

B.Jonson,  Translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
(Nares  by  H.  &  W.) 
Thy  musick-strains  to  hear 
More  raps  my  soul,  than  when  the  swelling  winds 
On  craggy  rocks  their  whistling  voices  tear. 

P.  Fletcher,  Poesies. 
Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 

Pope,  MessiaJi. 
Let  heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fired, 
Not  touch'd,  but  rapt ;  not  waken'd,  but  inspired. 

Id.,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 
All  things  speak  a  God ;  but,  in  the  small, 
Men  trace. out  him ;  in  great,  He  seizes  man  ; 
Seizes,  and  elevates,  and  raps,  and  fills 
With  new  inquiries. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 
Rapacious,  adj.     [Lat.  rapax.~\     Given  to 
plunder ;  seizing  by  violence  ;  ravenous. 

Not  rapacious  of  estates. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons, p.  2s7 :  1651. 

Well  may  thy  Lord,  appeased, 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  257. 
Shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
And  hcighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays, 
On  that  reppacious  hand  for  ever  blaze  ? 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 

Rapaeiousness.  s.    Attribute  suggested  by 
Rapacious. 

At  this  time,  then,  many  clergymen  possessed  six 
or  more  benefices,  and  their  rapaeiousness  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  canon. — Dean  Stanhope  and  H.  Whar- 
ton, Defence  of  Pluralities,  p.  121 :  1692. 

One  day  they  plundered,  and  the  next  they 
founded  monasteries,  as  their  rapaeiousness  or  their 
scruples  chanced  to  predominate. — Burke,  Abridge- 
ment of  English  History,  iii.  6. 

Rapacity,  s.    Addictedness  to  plunder ;  ex- 
ercise of  plunder  ;  ravenousness. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of 
ancient  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has 
scarce  left  to  the  church. — Bishop  Sprat. 

Rape.   s.      [Lat.  rapum;  Gr.  pdnvc.']  In 
Botany.    Plant  akin  to  the  cabbages,  mus- 
tards, turnips,  and  radishes,  of  the  genus 
Brassica ;  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  oilseed. 
Cresses,  mustard,  and  rape—  sow  in  a  hotbed  under 
frames,  &c,  a  fortnight  to  gather  young  for  small 
sallading,  or  in  open  weather  in  beds  of  natural 
earth  under  glasses.  —  Abercrombie,  Gardener's 
Journal,  January. 

The  oil  from  rape  is  in  very  general  use,  and  the 
residue,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  largely  employed  by  the 
farmer  as  manure,  or  cattle  feed,  under  the  name  of 
oil-cake. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

By  cultivation  they  [certain  plants  of  the  order 
Cruciferse]  become  valuable  esculents,  either  in  their 
roots,  as  the  turnip  (Brassica  rapce),  their  stem, 
and  leaf-stalks,  &c.  .  .  .  Brassica  napus,  rape,  or 
colza,  is  most  valuable  on  account  of  the  oil  in  its 
seeds,  and  its  oil-cake  as  food  for  cattle.  The  Swede 
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turnip  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  B.  eara- 
pestris  and  B.  rapa,  or  napus. — Henfrey, Elementary 
Course  of  Botany,  §  410. 

Rape.  5.  [N.Fr.]  Fruit  plucked  from  the 
cluster. 

The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the  rape, 
or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster,  and  wine 
poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat,  where 
they  are  bruised. — Ray. 

Rape.  s.  [rope ;  Scottish  and  Provincial 
raip  ;  the  division  being  made  per  funicu- 
lum.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  term 
is  Norse  rather  than  German ;  and  that  its 
application  to  the  county  of  Sussex  is  owing 
to  a  Norse  conquest  from  Normandy.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  limit  the  word  to  Scan- 
dinavia. The  division  per  funiculum  was 
Teutonic  as  well.]  Division  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

The  whole  county,  with  respect  to  its  civil  parti- 
tion, is  divided  into  six  parts,  which  are  called  rapes : 
these  are  subdivided  into  hundreds. — Natural  His- 
tory of  Sussex. 

In  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division 
between  the  shire  and  the  hundred,  as  lathes  in 
Kent,  and  raves  in  Sussex,  each  of  them  containing 
three  or  lour  hundred  a  piece. — Sir  IV.  Blackstone, 
Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England. 
Rape.  s. 

1.  Violent  defloration  of  chastity. 

You  are  both  decypher'd 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  2. 
The  parliament  conceived,  that  the  obtaining  of 
women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  after- 
wards assent  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but 
a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the  first  force 
drew  on  all  the  rest. — Bacon,  History  of  tlie  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

Witness  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  503. 
The  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  even  of  a  god  could  bear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Caneus. 
Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape, 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape. 

Lord  Roscommon. 

2.  Privation ;  act  of  taking  away. 

Pear  grew  after  pear, 
Fig  after  fig  came ;  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

3.  Something  snatched  away. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  rilled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain. 

G.  Sandys. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes  ?  oh  never  more 
Shall  they  revive !  nor  death  her  rapes  restore  !  Id* 

Rape.  v.  a. 

1.  Violate  by  a  rape. 

2.  Ravish.  Hare. 

To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. 

Drayton,  Pastorals,  v.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.}i 

Rape.  v.  ?i.    Commit  a  rape. 

There's  nothing  new,  Menippus ;  as  before, 
They  rape,  extort,  forswear. 

Heywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  p.  349  :  1635 p. 

Rapeful.  adj.    Addicted  to  the  commission 
of  rapes  ;  violently  lascivious. 
To  teach  the  rapeful  Hyeans  marriage. 

Byron's  Tragedy.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Raping-,  part.  adj.    Ravishing.  Rare. 
Or  had  the  syrens,  on  a  neighbour  shore, 
Heard  in  what  raping  notes  she  did  deplore 
Her  buried  glory. 

Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals.  (Nares  by 
H.  and  W.) 

Rapeseed.  s.  Seed  of  the  rape  from  whi  ch 
the  oil  has  been  expressed  :  (used  adje  c- 
tivally  in  the  extract). 

The  export  of  linseed  and  rapeseed  cakes  fr<  >m 
Stettin,  principally  to  England  [was],  in  18.  54, 
33,518  cwts. ;  in  1842,  119,814.  — P.  L.  Simmontls, 
Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Rapid,  adj.  [Fr.  rapide ;  Lat.  rapidus .] 
Quick  ;  swift. 

[Part]  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  53  2. 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  spher>  ;, 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.     Dryde  n. 

Rapidity,  s.    Celerity  ;  velocity  ;  swiftnes.  5. 
Where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we  mak  e 
them  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation. — Add  i- 
son,  Spectator. 
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Rapidly,  adv.  In  a  rapid  manner ;  swiftly ; 
with  quick  motion. 

They  were  sold  so  rapidly  that  the  printers  could 
not  supply  the  public  with  copies. —  T.  Warton, 
History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  163. 

Rapier.  .?.  [Fr.  ra]ricre.~\  Sort  of  sword 
used  only  in  thrusting. 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
"Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakespear,  Richard  II,  iv.  1. 
A  soldier  of  far  inferior  strength  may  manage  a 
rapier  or  fire-arms  so  expertly,  as  to  be  an  over- 
match for  his  adversary. — Pope,  On  Homer's  Battles. 

Rapier-fish.  s.  Sword-fish. 

The  rapier-fish,  called  xiphias,  grows  sometimes  to 
the  length  of  five  yards:  the  sword  which  grows 
level  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a  yard 
long,  at  the  basis  four  inches  over,  two-edged,  and 
pointed  exactly  like  a  rapier:  he  preys  on  fishes, 
having  first  stabbed  them  with  this  sword.— Grew, 
Museum. 

Rapine,  s.  [Fr.;  Lat.  rapina.~\ 

1.  Act  of  plundering. 

The  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence, 
but  convince  it  cannot;  its  efficacy  rather  breeds 
aversion  and  abhorrence  of  that  religion,  whose  first 
address  is  in  blood  and  rapine. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  Violence ;  force. 

Her  least  action  overawed 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  its  fierce  intent. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  460. 
Rapine,  v.  a.    Plunder.  Hare. 

To  worry,  to  rapine,  and  devour  harmless  sheep. — 
Translation  of  Boccalini,  p.  89  :  1626. 

A  tyrant  doth  not  only  rapine  his  subjects,  but 
spoils  and  robs  churches. — Sir  J.  Buck,  History  of 
Richard  III.  p.  134. 

Rapparee.  s.  [A.S.  reafere;  Scotch,  riefer 
=  robber  ]    Irish  plunderer. 

Great  complaints  were  brought  over  from  Ireland, 
where  the  king's  army  was  almost  as  heavy  on  the 
country,  as  the  rapparees  were. — Bishop  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Time:  an.  1690. 

[Rapparee.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so  called,  Mr.  Malone 
says,  from  his  being  armed  with  a  half  pike,  termed 
by  the  Irish  a  rapery.  In  an  account  of  General 
Blakeney  which  I  have  read,  I  find,  however,  that 
'  from  a  weapon  shaped  like  a  rake,  called  a  rapp, 
which  [such  persons]  carried  instead  of  a  spear,  they 
were  called  rapparees.'— Todd.] 

A  different  origin,  though  probably  not 
in  earnest,  is  suggested  by  the  following. 
Sure  never  were  any  boys  like  'em 
For  rows,  agitations,  and  sprees, 
Not  a  rap  did  they  leave  in  the  country, 
And  hence  they  were  called  rapparees. 

W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Rookwood. 

Rapper.  5.    One  who,  that  which,  raps. 

1.  Knocker  of  a  door. 

2.  Oath  or  lie. 

Bravely  sworn  ! . . .  though  this  is  no  flower  of  the 
sun,  yet  am  I  sure  it  is  something  that  justly  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  rapper. — Bishop  Parker,  Re- 
proof of  Reliearsal  Transprosed,  p.  200. 
As  the  second  element  in  a  compound.  See 
Spirit-rapper. 
Rapport,  s.  [Fr.]  Relation  ;  reference ;  pro- 
portion.  (A  word,  Johnson  states,  intro- 
duced by  the  innovator,  Temple,  but  not 
copied  by  others.    Todd  adds  that  Mr. 
Bagshaw  says,  that  it  had  been  before  used 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  Sancroft  in  1660. 
Partially  revived  by  the  modern  clair- 
voyants, &c). 

Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country,  and 
how  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in  the  excel- 
lence of  books. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rapt.  v.  a. 

1.  Put  in  ecstasy. 

They  in  my  defence  are  reasoning  of  my  soil, 
As  rapted  with  my  wealth  and  beauties. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song.  xiii. 

2.  Seize  by  violence. 

Now  as  the  Libyan  lion  . . . 
Out-rushing  from  his  den  rapts  all  away. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and.  Lancaster, 
vii.  96.   (Nares  by  H  and  W.) 

Rapt.  S. 

1.  Trance;  ecstasy. 

He  understood  only  an  extraordinary  rapt  and  act 
of  prophesying.— Bishop  Morton,  Discharg"  of  the 
Five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop  of  Duresme 
p.  174;  1633. 
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2.  Rapidity. 

In  this  encyclopaedia  and  round  of  knowledge, 
like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we  must  observe 
two  circles,  that  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one, 
we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course  in  the 
sober  wheel  of  the  other. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Rapt.  part.  adj.  [Deducible  both  from  Rap 
and  Rapt;  the  latter  being  a  word  like 
exempt,  wherein  the  present  is  from  the 
Latin  past,  or  passive,  participle,  and  the 
participial  adjective  the  same  as  the  verb  ; 
e.g.  exempt  from  tribute."]  Enraptured. 

Circled  me 
With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  chearfully 
Disposed  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  naturall  countrie.  Chapman. 
The  rocks  that  did  more  high  their  foreheads 
raise 

To  his  rapt  eye.  Id. 

The  Shepherds  entered  Orleans,  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  Bishop  and  the  clergy ;  the 
citizens  hailed  their  approach  ;  the  people  crowded 
in  countless  numbers  and  rapt  admiration  around 
the  Preacher.  —  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.xii.  ch.ii. 
Rapter.  s.  Raptor:  (this  latter  being  the 
better  word). 

Winifrid,  who  chose 
To  have  her  life  by  the  lewd  rapter  spilt. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  x. 

Raptlng-.  part.  adj.    Causing  rapture. 

You  may  safe  approve, 
How  strong  in  instigation  to  their  love 
Their  rapling  tunes  are. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Raptor,  s.  [Lat.j    Ravisher ;  plunderer. 

Constantine  condemns  all  sorts  of  raptors  to  the 
flames,  as  well  those  that  ravished  virgins  against 
their  wills,  as  those  that  stole  them  with  their  own 
consent  against  the  will  of  their  parents. — Christian 
Antiquities,  ii.  375. 
Raptores.  s.    [Lat.  plural  of  raptor  =  seizer ; 
rapio  =  I  seize ;  pass.  part.  raptus.~]  In 
Ornithology.  Name  of  a  class  of  birds  re- 
presented by  the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons 
hawks,  and  owls,  i.e.  the  typical  birds  of 
prey,  characterized  by  their  strong  curved 
beaks,  strong  claws  and  talons,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, swiftness  of  flight. 
Raptorial,  adj.     In  Ornithology.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  Raptores. 

It  seems  . . .  that  there  are  at  least  three  natural 
types  in  the  old  genus  Felis,  and  that  they  must 
follow  each  other  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  do 
their  representatives  in  the  raptorial  circle  of  birds : 
the  genus  Lynx  being  the  lissirostral  type;  Felis, 
properly  so  called,  the  typical,  as  representing  the 
falcons;  and  the  lion  the  sub-typical, as  correspond- 
ing to  the  vultures. — Swainson,  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds. 
Rapture.  5. 

1.  Violent  seizure. 

And  thicke  into  our  ship  he  threw  his  flash : 
That  'gainst  a  rocke,  or  flat,  her  keele  did  dash 
"With  headlong  rapture.  Chapman, 

2.  In  Medicine.    Fit.  Obsolete. 

3.  Ecstasy;  transport;  violence  of  any  pleas- 
ing passion  ;  enthusiasm  ;  uncommon  heat 
of  imagination. 

Could  virtue  be  seen,  it  would  beget  love,  and 
advance  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture.— 
Holyday. 

You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  dial.  i. 

4.  Rapidity;  haste. 

The  watery  throng, 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  tin  y  found, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture;  if  through  plain 
Soft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  297. 

Raptured,  adj.  Ravished ;  transported  : 
(condemned  by  Johnson  as  a  bad  word). 

He  drew 

Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhelm'd  his  raptured  thought 
With  luxury  too  daring. 

Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 
Rapturist.  s.    Enthusiast.  Hare. 

Such  swarms  of  prophets  and  rapturists  have 
flown  out  of  those  hives  in  some  ages. — J.  Spencer, 
Vanity  of  Vulgar  Prophecies,  p.  43 :  1665. 
Rapturous,  adj.    Ecstatic  ;  transporting. 

Nor  will  he  be  able  to  forbear  a  rapturous  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  contrivance 
of  the  divine  Artificer.— Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
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Are  the  pleasures  of  it  so  inviting  and  rapturous  ? 
is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  himself? 

Collier. 

I  trod  as  one  tranced  in  some  rapturous  vision. 

Slielley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  17. 

Rare.  adj.    [A.S.  hrere.~]    See  Rere. 
New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turu'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Baucis  and  Pliilemon. 
Rare.  adj.  [Lat.  rarus.~\ 

1.  Scarce;  uncommon;  not  frequent. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  the  time ; 
We'll  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.       Shakespear,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

2.  Excellent ;  incomparable  ;  valuable  to  a 
degree  seldom  found. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature ;  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent.    Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

On  which  was  wrought  the  gods  and  giants'  fight ; 
Rare  work,  all  fill'd  with  terrour  and  delight. 

Coicley. 

Studious  they  seem 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  609. 
Above  the  rest  I  judere  one  beauty  rare. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  460. 

4.  Thin  ;  subtile  ;  not  dense. 

They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they 
affect  only  such  a,  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as 
the  spirit  of  living  creatures. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 
rare, 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  947. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost  insensible. 
— Sir  I.  Newton.  On  Opticks. 

Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  is 
commonly  believed  :  water  is  nineteen  times  lighter, 
and  by  consequence  nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold, 
and  gold  is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the 
least  opposition,  to  transmit  the  magnetick  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to 
let  water  pass  through  it. — Ibid. 

IJ.are.  s.    Rarity.  Hare. 

Put  downe,  put  downe,  Tom  Coryate, 
Our  latest  rares,  which  glory  not. 

Coryat,  Crudities:  1611.  (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rareeshow.  s.    Show  carried  in  a  box. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  just  like  a  raree- 
show,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and 
nothing  more. — Pope. 
Of  rareeshows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats. 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Saturday,  89. 
Rarefaction,  s.    Extension  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more  room 
than  it  did  before  :  (opposed  to  condensa- 
tion). 

The  water  within  being  rarefied,  and  by  rarefac- 
tion resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoak. — 
Sir  //.  Wotton,  Elements  of  Architecture. 

When  exhalations,  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  by  rarefaction  or  compression,  come  to  be 
straitened,  they  strive  every  way  to  set  themselves 
at  liberty. — Burnet. 
llarefiable.  adj.    Capable  of  being  rarefied. 
I  larefy.  v.  a.    Make  thin  :  (contrary  to  con- 
dense). 

To  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast, 
Where  highly  rarefied  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  steam.      Thomson,  Seasons,  Summer. 

R  arefy.  ».  n.    Become  thin. 

Earth  rarefies  to  dew ;  expanded  more, 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar. 

Dryden,  Fables. 
Tiarely.  adv.    In  a  rare  manner. 
1  .  Seldom  ;  not  often  ;  not  frequently. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats ;  midnight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
hour  of  his  rising. — Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  who  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Juvenal,  hi.  275. 
Vanessa  in  her  bloom, 
Advanced  like  Atalanta's  star, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

'. !.  Finely  ;  nicely  j  accurately  :  (generally 

ironical). 
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How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  will'd  to  love  his  enemies. 

Sliakespear,  Timon  of  Alliens,  iv.  S, 
Rareness,  s.   Attribute  suggested  by  Rare. 

1.  Uncommonness ;  state  of  happening  sel- 
dom ;  infrequency. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-holes,  and  sides : 
the  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined  with  the 
rareness  of  being  touched  there ;  for  tickling  is  a 
light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness  of  touch  doth 
further. — Bacon. 

For  the  rareness  and  rare  effect  of  that  petition, 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented. — Lord  Clarendon,  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Of  my  heart  I  now  a  present  make  ; 
Accept  "it  as  when  early  fruit  we  send, 
And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend. 

Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Roses  set  in  a  pool,  supported  with  some  stay,  is 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small 
use. — Bacon. 

To  worthiest  things, 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  1  see 
Rareness  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings.  Donne. 

3.  Thinness;  tenuity. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other ;  thinness. 
Rarity,  s. 

1.  Uncommonness  ;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarity, 
if  I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I  give 
it  a  place  in  my  garden. — Spectator. 

2.  Thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear.  iv.  3. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any 
one  shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled 
enemy. — South,  Sermons. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  place. 
— Addison. 

3.  Thinness;  subtilty:  (opposed  to  density). 

Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have  a 
greater  thinness  and  expansion,  or  thickness  and 
solidity,  which  terms,  in  English,  do  not  signify  fully 
those  differences  of  quantity;  therefore  1  will  do  it 
under  the  names  of  rarity  and  density.  —  Sir  K. 
Digby. 

This  I  do,  not  to  draw  any  argument  against  them 
from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal  diffusion 
of  matter,  but  only  that  I  may  better  demonstrate 
the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  imaginary 
chaos. — Bentley,  Sermons. 

Rascal,  s.    [N.Fr. ;  specially  applied  to  lean 
and  unhealthy  deer.] 

1.  Mean  fellow  ;  scoundrel;  sorry  wretch. 

But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Sliakespear,  Coriolanus,  i.  6. 
I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company  ;  the 
rascal  hath  removed  my  horse. — Id.,  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  ii.  2. 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors ;  but  it 
does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest  with 
mean  rascals. — Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

1  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store, 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  iii.  145. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not ! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Id.,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  23. 

The  custom  is,  in  some  countries,  to  get  a  miser- 
able raskal  on  Ashwednesday  to  turn  himself  out  of 
the  church;  and  to  walk  all  that  day  and  night  bare- 
footed about  the  streets. — Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  ch.  xi. 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like  a 
rascal. — Swift. 

2.  Lean  deer  :  (still  in  use). 

The  bucks  and  lusty  stags  amongst  the  rascals 
strew'd.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Rascals,  that  delight 
In  base  and  barren  plots,  and  at  good  earth  repine. 

Ibid.,  song  xiv. 

Rascal,  adj.    Mean ;  low  :  (as,  '  Rascal,  or 
silly  poor  people '). 

And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Their  cruel  capitaine 
Sought  with  his  raskall  routs  t'  enclose  them  round. 

Ibid. 

The  rascal  and  vile  sort  of  men  ;  the  sink  of  the 
city. — Barret.  Alvearie:  15S0. 

A  raskall  banke,  (littus  'ignobile'). —  Golding, 
Translation  of  Pomponius  Mela,  p.  54:  1590. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces. 

Shakespear,  Julius  Cmsar,  iv.  3. 
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The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Join  with  the  traitor. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 
This  right  rascal  wretchedness. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

Rascailion.  s.  Rascal. 

That  proud  dame 
Used  him  so  like  a  base  rascailion. 
That  old  Pyg— what  d'ye  call  him— malion, 
That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one. 

Butler,  Iludibras,  i.  3,  327. 
The  pompous  rascallian. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Or  French,  must  have  written  by  guesswork. 

Byron,  Letter  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Rascality,  t. 

1.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rascal. 

2.  Low  mean  people. 

The  nest  of  hornets,  the  hotch-potch  of  rascality. 
— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignorantly  in 
their  way  as  the  rascality  in  theirs. —  Glanville, 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the 
next  thing  was  to  provide  priests ;  hereupon,  to  the 
calves  he  adds  a  commission  for  the  approving, 
trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality  and  lowest  of 
the  people  to  minister  ill  that  service. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

Rascally,  adj.  Mean;  sorrvjbase:  worth- 
less. 

Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame? 
— Shakespear,  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  5. 

He  will  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  sometimes, 
reading  o'  these  same  abominable,  vile,  rascally 
verses. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

Whosoever  will  read  over  the  breviat  of  his 
Tarchbishop  Laud's]  life  and  actions,  penned  by 
himself  for  private  use,  but  purposely  published  by 
his  inveterate  enemy  W.  Prynne,  with  his  rascally 
notes  and  diabolical  reflections  thereon,  purposely 
to  render  him  more  odious  to  the  common  people, 
will  find  him  a  man  of  such  eminent  virtues,  such 
an  exemplary  piety  towards  God.ic. —  Wood,  Athena 
Oxonienses,  ii.  30. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 
black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  we  might  have  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.— Swift. 

Rase.  v.  a.     [Fr.  raser ;  Lat.  rasus,  pass. 

part,  of  rado  =  scrape.] 

1.  Skim  :  strike  on  the  surface  ;  graze. 

He  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm. 

Shakespear.  Richard  III.  iii.  2. 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to  death ! 
and  might  not  the  bullet  that  rased  his  cheek,  have 
gone  into  his  head  [ — South,  Sermons. 

2.  Overthrow  ;  destroy  ;  root  up. 

As  when  Bellona  storms 
With  all  her  battering  ensines,  bent  to  rase 
Some  capital  city.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  92:!. 

3.  Blot  out  by  rasure  ;  erase. 

Whan  we  be  aboute  to  rase  and  do  away  any 
maner  wTytynge,  we  fyrst  scrape  the  paper,  and  by 
that  rasure  or  scrapynge  somewhat  is  taken  awaye 
of  the  lettres. — Bisforp  Fisher.  On  Psalm  XXIV. 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  361. 
Rase.  s.    Slight  wound. 

They  whose  tenderness  shrinketh  at  the  least  rase 
of  a  needle  point. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Rasb.  adj.    [German,  rusch  =  swift.] 

1.  Hasty;  violent;  precipitate;  acting  with- 
out caution  or  reflection. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without 
skill,  full  of  words  without  wit. — Ascham,  School- 
master. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few. — Ecclesiastes,  v.  2. 

Blast  her  pride!— O  the  blest  gods ! 
So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood's  on. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  "SO. 

2.  Hasty  ;  requiring  haste.  Obsolete. 

I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash. 

Shakespear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  2. 

3.  Quick ;  sudden.  Obsolete. 

As  strong  as  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  4. 

4.  Applied,  in  the  north  of  England,  to  corn; 
meaning  corn  so  dry  in  the  straw  that  it 
falls  out  with  handling. 

Rasb.  s.    [Italian,  rascia.~\    Textile  fabric 

so  called. 
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Sh-eveless  his  jerkin  was.  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  ground  was  seen) 
Become  tufftaffety  ;  and  our  children  shall 
Sec  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nought  at  all. 

Donne,  Satires,  iv.  31.   (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rasb.  v.  a.  [Italian,  ruschiare.~\  Cut  into 
pieces  ;  divide  ;  split  asunder. 

[They]  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage 
extreme. 

Like  two  mad  mastiffes  each  on  other  flew, 
And  shields  did  share,  and  nails  did  rash,  and  helms 
did  hew.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

Bashing  off  helms,  and  ryving  plates  asonder. 

Ibid. 

Sir,  I  miss'd  my  purpose  in  his  arm,  rash'd  his  | 
doublet-sleeve,  ran  him  close  by  the  left  check,  and  ; 
through  his  hair. — B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  I 
Humour. 

Rasher,  s.    [Lat.  rasura.J     Thin  slice  of  | 
bacon. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  caters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  raslier  on  the  coals  for  money.— 
Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer. 
Brown  bread,  and  milk  (but  first  she  skimm'd  the 
bowls). 

And  rasliers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 

Dryden,  The  Cock  and  the  Fox.  32. 
Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls. 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals.  King. 

While  engaged  on  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  tankard 
of  what  the  landlord  called  '  No  mistake,'  two  pedes- 
trians . . .  seated  themselves  under  the  same  lime- 
trees,  though  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table. — Lord 
Lytton,  Tlie  Caxtons,  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Rasbling-.  s.  One  who  acts  without  caution 
or  reflection.  Rare. 

What  rashlings  doth  delight,  that  sober  men 
despise ; 

What  fools  take  pleasure  in,  doth  but  offend  the 
wise. 

Sylvester,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas,  p.  647  :  1621. 
Rashly,  adv.    In  a  rash  manner;  hastily , 
violently  ;  without  due  consideration. 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.iv  4. 
lien  are  not  rashly  to  take  that  for  done  which  is 
not  done. — Bacon. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  wil- 
lingly ;  for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  not. — Sir  B. 
L  Estrange. 

Declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Ph*dra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

Smith. 

Rashness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by  Rash;  ' 
foolish  contempt  of  danger;  inconsiderate  | 
heat  of  temper ;  precipitation;  temerity. 
Who  seeth  not  what  .sentence  it  shall  enforce  us  ; 
to  give  against  all  churches  in  the  world ;  inasmuch 
as  there  is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things  esta-  j 
Wished  in  it,  which,  though  the  Scripture  did  never  I 
command,  yet  for  us  to  condemn  were  rashness. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Nature  to  youth  but  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  ace  doth  recompense. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Of  Old  Age,  pt.  i. 
In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth  • 
jet  we  offend  not  properly  by  falsehood,  which  is 
a  speaking  against  our  thoughts ;  but  by  rashness, 
which  is  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have  suf- 
ficiently informed  ourselves. — South,  Sermons. 

The  vain  Moral,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discovered  his  ambitious  thought, 
Believed  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair. 

Hryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1 

Rasores.  s.  [Lat.  =  scrapers.]  In  Ornitho- 
logy. Name  applied  to  the  class  repre- 
sented by  the  poultry  and  gamebirds,  from 
their  practice  of  scratching  the  ground  in 
search  of  food. 

The  third  order  corresponds  with  Nitzsch's  Aves 
Terrestres,  and  is  denominated  Rasores.  —  Owen, 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Rasoriai.  adj.    Connected  with,  constituted 

by,  the  Rasores. 
Rasp.  s.    Fruit,  and  fruit-tree,  so  called  : 
(Raspberry  commoner). 

Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be 
the  smaller. — Bacon,  Xaiural  and  Experimental 
History. 

Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts.  J.  Philips,  Cyder,  ii.  201. 

Spelt  raspis. 

The  raspis  is  planted  in  gardens.  —  Gerarde, 
Herball. 

Jelly  of  raspises. — First  strain  your  raspises,  Sx. 
— The  Queen  Royal  Cookery.  (Nares  by  H.  and 
W.) 

Raspis  are  of  the  same  virtue  that  common  brier 
or  bramble  is  of.   It  were  good  to  keep  some  of  the 
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juyce  of  raspisberries  \r,  some  wooden  vessel,  and  to 
make  it,  as  it  were,  raspis  wine. — Langham,  Garden 
of  Health.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rasp.  v.  a.    Rub  to  powder  with  a  very 

rough  file. 

Some  authors  have  advised  the  rasping  of  thesn 
bones;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless. —  Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Having  prepared  hard  woods  and  ivory  for  the 
lathe  with  rasping,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes. 
—  iloxon,  Meclianical  Exercises. 

Rasp.  s.  Large  rough  file,  commonly  used 
to  wear  away  wood. 

Case-hardening  is  used  by  file  cutters,  when  they 
make  coarse  files,  and  generally  most  rasps  have 
formerly  been  made  of  iron  and  case-hardened. — 
Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Raspatory,  s.  [Fr.  raspatoir.']  Chirur- 
geon's  rasp. 

I  put  into  his  mouth  a  raspatory,  and  pulled 
away  the  corrupt  flesh,  and  with  cauteries  burnt  it 
to  a  crust. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

If  by  the  emplaster  you  discover  the  fissure,  or 
that  the  bone  contuses,  you  are  to  rasp  the  contused 
part  the  whole  length :  to  which  purpose  you  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  various  sorts  of  raspatories. — 
Ibid.  (Rich.) 

Raspberry.  5.  Fruit  of  a  native  cultivated 
shrub  akin  to  the  blackberries  and  cloud- 
berries, of  the  genus  Rubus  (species,  Idaeus) ; 
the  shrub  itself. 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts;  the  common  wild 
one,  the  large  red  garden  raspberry,  which  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  red. — Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  Rosea;  yield  edible  fruits,  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry, . .  .  blackberry,  and  the  strawberry — Henfrey, 
Elementary  Course  of  Botany,  §  461. 

Rasure.  s.     [Lat.  rasura,  from  rasus,  pass. 

part,  of  rado  =  I  scrape.] 
1.  Act  of  scraping  or  shaving. 

Whan  we  be  aboute  to  rase  and  do  away  any  maner 
wrytynge,  we  fyrst  scrape  the  paper,  and  by  that 
rasure  or  scrapynge  somewhat  is  taken  awaye  of  the 
lettres.— Bishop  Fisher,  On  Psalm  XXIV. 

•2.  Mark  in  a  writing  where  something  has 
been  rubbed  out ;  erasure. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupera- 
tion of  rasure. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Rat.  s.  [Low  Lat.  rattus.~\ 
1.  Common  native  rodent  (i.e.  animal  akin 
to  the  beavers,  squirrels,  &c.)  of  the  genus 
Mus  ;  the  black  rat  being  the  rarer,  the 
brown  the  commoner,  of  the  two  species. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  loosely  called  the 
Norway  rat. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 
Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I  would 
have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats.— Id., 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 

Thus  horses  will  knabble  at  walls,  and  rats  will 
gnaw  iron. — Sir  T.  Brovcne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  in  despair  he  goes  out  of  the  way  like  a  rat  with 
a  dose  of  arsenick,  why  he  dies  nobly. — Dennis. 

The  rats  constitute  a  very  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied family,  to  which  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
assign  any  common  zoological  character.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  whole 
may  be  seen  in  those  common  species  familiar  to 
every  one.  They  are  all  very  small,  and  highly  de- 
structive animals  to  the  farmer  and  agriculturist ; 
burrowing  up  new  sown  ground,  destroying  the 
seed,  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and  attack- 
ing all  sorts  of  grain.  They  run  and  jump,  consi- 
dering their  size,  with  amazing  agility.  Many 
species  migrate  in  vast  troops,  and  preserve  their 
analogy  to  wading  birds  by  crossing  rivers  of  consi- 
derable width.  —  Swainson,  Natural  Histoi*y  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds,  §  320. 

The  old  English  ...  or  black  rat,  which  is  now 
becoming  a  rather  rare  animal  in  this  country,  was, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  its  more  powerful 
congener  and  persecutor,  the  brown  rat,  as  nu- 
merous and  as  extensively  distributed  as  that  species 
has  since  become. ...  It  is  probable  . . .  that  it  was 
introduced  from  France;  indeed  the  Welsh  name 
for  it,  which  signifies  'French  mouse,'  appears  to 
favour  this  opinion. . . .  Pennant  imagines  ,_tuat  the 
brown  rat  was]  from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  cer- 
tainly known  in  Asia  long  before  we  have  any  ac- 
count of  its  existence  in  any  part  of  Europe. . . .  In 
Paris  it  made  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  England  not  very  many 
years  earlier.  It  was  by  a  strange  mistake  called 
"the  Norway  rat.  as  if  it  were  aboriginal  in  that 
country. — Beit,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds. 
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And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  utter'd, 
Yon  heard  as  if  an  army  itiutter'd ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling, 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling  ; 
And  out  of  the  town  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  raits, 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskcrs, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails,  and  pricking  whiskers : 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 

Browning,  The  Piper  of  Hameln. 

Mats  and  mice  have  generally  been  considered 
sacred  animals.     Among  the  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  peoples  they  were  regarded  as  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  .  .  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  saying  '  Rats 
desert  a  falling  house,'  applied  originally  to  the 
crumbling  ruin  of  the  body  from  which  the  soul 
lied.— Bishop  JIatto. 
Smell  a  rat.    Be  put  on  the  watch  by  sus- 
picion, as  the  cat  by  the  scent  of  a  rat ; 
suspect  danger. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat; 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate. 

Butler,  Hudibras,\.  1,  821. 

2.  Apostate. 

He  [Strafford]  was  the  first  of  the  rats,  the  first 
of  those  statesmen  whose  patriotism  has  been  only 
the  coquetry  of  political  prostitution,  and  whose 
profligacy  has  taught  governments  to  adopt  the  old 
maxim  of  the  slave-market,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  breed,  to  import  defenders  from  an  opposition 
than  to  rear  them  in  a  ministry. — Maeaulay,  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Essays,  Bottom's  Constitutional 
Ilistory. 

Rat.  v.  n.  Desert  one's  principles  or  party, 
especially  when  it  is  losing  strength,  in  the 
way  that  rats  are  said  to  desert  a  falling 
house. 

Ratable,  adj.  Capable  of  being,  liable  to 
be,  rated  ;  equivalent. 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by 
ores,  per  oras;  I  collect  out  of  the  abbey  book  of 
Burton,  that  twenty  orae  were  ratable  to  two  marks 
of  silver. — Camden,  Remains. 

Ratably,  adv.  Proportionally. 

Many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  ratably  by  that  quantity  of  the 
great  ordnance. — Sir  Tr.  Raleigh. 

Ratafia,  s.  [Said  to  be  so  called  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  drunk  at  the  ratifying  of 
a  bargain.  More  probably  connected  with 
rectified.]  Liqueur  prepared  from  the  ker- 
nels of  apricots  and  spirits. 

The  red  ratafia  does  your  ladyship  mean,  or  the 
cherry-brandy  r — Conpreve. 

Ratafia  is  the  generic  name  in  France  for  liqueurs, 
compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the  odoriferous 
or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised 
cherries  with  their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of 
wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  de  Teyssere. 
The  liquor  being  boiled  and  filtered  is  flavoured, 
when  cold,  with  spirit  of  noyau  made  by  distilling 
water  off  the  bruised  kernels  of  bitter  apricots,  and 
mixing  it  with  alcohol.  Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and 
galango  are  also  added. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

Ratan.  s.  [Malay,  rotang.]  Cane. 

The  Calami  or  Rotangs,  and  the  siliceous  secre- 
tions of  their  leaves,  indicate  an  affinity  with  grasses, 
which  would  hardly  be  anticipated  if  the  grasses  of 
our  European  meadows  were  compared  with  the 
cocoa  nuts  of  the  Indies,  but  which  becomes  more 
apparent  when  the  bamboo  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  cane.  The  ratan  palms,  called  by  Rumphius 
Palmijunci,  are  described  as  the  inhabitants  of  dense 
forests,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  hardly  pene- 
trate, in  which  situations  they  form  spiry  bushes 
which  obstruct  all  passage  into  those  jungles,  rising 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  falling  again,  so 
as  to  resemble  a  prodigious  length  of  cable,  adorned 
however,  with  the  most  beautiful  leaves,  pinnated 
or  terminating  in  graceful  tendrils. . . .  Among  those 
palms]  best  known  in  Europe  are  raians  belonging 
o  various  kinds  of  cane,  and  so  much  valued  for 
their  flexibility  on  one  hand  and  their  hardness  on 
the  other. — Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Ratch.  s.  In  Clockwork.  Wheel  which 
serves  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  thereby  make  the  clock  strike. 

Rate.  v.  a.  [from  Norse,  reita,  rata.'] 
Chide. 

Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy : 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  ii.  2. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day 
in  the  street  about  you,  sir.— Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  2. 
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What  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  year's  con- 
verse, comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour, 
when  his  conscience  shall  take  him  aside  and  rate 
him  by  himself? — Sottth,  Sermons. 

He  rated  the  apprentice  for  his  neglect. — Sir  IV. 
Scott,  Fair  3laid  of  Perth. 

Rate.  s.  [Lat.  rata,  the  feminine  of  the 
ablative  singular  of  ratus  =  supposed,  cal- 
culated, valued,  assessed,  the  feminine 
substantive  parte  =  part,  being  understood  ; 
the  full  form  being  pro  rata  parte.  At  the 
present  time  pro  rata,  though  not  an  Eng- 
lish, is  a  common  expression.] 

1.  Price  fixed  on  anything. 

I'll  not  betray  the  glory  of  my  name ; 
'Tis  not  for  me,  who  have  preserved  a  state, 
To  buy  an  empire  at  so  base  a  rate. 

Dry  den,  Aurengzehe,  ii.  1. 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they  come 
at  dear  rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which,  if  they 
were  our  own  manufacture,  common  to  be  had,  and 
for  a  little  money,  would  be  neglected  ''.—Locke. 

The  price  of  land  has  never  changed,  in  the  several 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest by  law  ;  nor  now 6  hat  the  rate  of  interest  is  by  i 
law  the  same,  is  the  price  of  land  every  where  the 
same. — Id. 

2.  Allowance  settled. 

His  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given 
him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rate  for  every  day  all  the 
days  of  his  life. — 2  Kings,  xxv.  30. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit,  after  the  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. — 
Addison. 

3.  Degree  ;  comparative  height  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear  above 
the  rate  and  pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that  he  was  so 
infinitely  merciful. — Calamy,  Sermons. 

To  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably,  is 
morally  and  essentially  good;  and  whatsoever  is 
done  otherwise,  is  at  the  same  rate  morally  evil. — 
South,  Sermons. 

4.  Quantity  assignable. 

In  good  form  comes  on  the  enemy ; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide  I  judge  their  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iv.  1. 

5.  Principle  on  which  value  is  set. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days ;  no  man  was 
then  accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things  as 
deserved  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out. — South,  Ser- 
mons. 

A  virtuous  heathen  is.  at  this  rate,  as  happy  as  a 
virtuous  christian. — Bishop  Atterbury. 

G.  Manner  of  doing  anything  ;  degree  to 
which  anything  is  done. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  i  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 
Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough. — Lord  Clarendon,  His- 
tory of  t lie  Grand  Rebellion. 

Tom,  hinting  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his  mistress 
had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would  talk  to  her 
after  marriage,  if  he  talked  at  this  rate  before. — Ad- 
dison. 

7.  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

8.  Ratification ;  approval ;  consent.  Mare. 

Never  without  the  rates 
Of  all  powers  else. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  i.  50S. 
(Xares  by  H.  and  \Y.) 
Common  as  the  second  element  in  compounds  : 
(as,  poor-rate,  water-rate). 

Rate.  v.  a.    Value  at  a  certain  price. 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins  ;  I  was  a  gentleman  ; 
And  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  my  self  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 
We  may  there  be  instructed,  how  to  name  and 
rate  all  goods,  by  those  that  will  concentre  into 
felicity. — Boyle. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate, 
You  stand  indebted  a  vast  sum  to  fate, 
And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessing  pay. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  i.  1. 
Rate-book.  s.    Book  in  which  the  accounts 
of  the  rates  is  kept. 
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Horses  by  papists  are  not  to  be  ridden  ; 
But  sure  the  Muses'  horse  was  ne'er  forbidden; 
For  in  no  rale-book  was  it  ever  found 
That  Pegasus  was  valued  at  five  pound. 

Dryden,  Prologue  to  Don  Sebastian. 
Rater,  s.    One  w  ho  rates  or  estimates. 

The  wise  rater  of  things,  as  they  weigh  in  the 
sanctuary's  balance,  and  reason's,  will  obey  the 
powers  over  him. —  Wliitlock,  Manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish, p.  11 :  1651. 

Ratel.  s.  [  ?  ]  In  Zoology.  Animal  akin  to 
the  gluttons  so  called. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ratel,  an  animal  about  the 
size  of  the  badger,  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  gluttons  ana  grisons.  It  is  gray  above,  black 
underneath,  having  a  white  line  between  these  two 
colours.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
digs  the  earth  with  its  long  front  talons  to  discover 
the  honey  there  deposited  by  bees. — Translation  of 
Cuvier's  Regne  Animal,  vol.ii. 

The  Ursus  Indicus  of  Shaw,  Indian  badger  of 
Pennant,  are  said  to  be  varieties  of  the  ratel. — Ibid. 
vol.  v. 

Ratepayer,  s.    One  who  pays  rates. 
Ratb.  a-.     [Irish  Gaelic]     Hill :  (common 
as  an  element  in  Irish  topographical-names, 
as  llathcoYma.c\C). 

There  is  a  great  use  among  the  Irish  to  make 
great  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  parly 
about  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or 
private  persons. — Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

Rath.  adj.    [see  Rather.]    Quick;  early. 

The  rather  lambs  bene  starved  with  cold. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  February. 
Rather  lambs  [are  those]  that  be  ewed  early  in 
the  beginning  of  the  yeare. — E.  K.  on  Spenser's 
Shepherd's  Calendar. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  112. 
Rath.  adv.    Soon  ;  betimes. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  and  wasted, 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hasten'd  all-to  rathe. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar,  December. 
As  the  first  element  in  a  compound. 

Rath-ripe  arc  some,  and  some  of  later  kind, 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind. 

May,  Translation  of  Virgil. 
Those  rath-ripe  wits  prevent  their  own  perfec- 
tion ;  and,  after  a  vain  wonder  of  their  haste,  end 
either  in  shame  or  obscurity. — Bishop  Hall,  Quo 
Vadis  't  p.  10. 

Rather,  adv.  [That  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tion of  rather,  the  adverb,  gives  the  a  of 
the  first  syllable  the  sound  of  the  a  in  fa- 
ther, rather  than  that  of  the  a  in  fate,  is 
well  known.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  this  is  the  case,  the  a  in  the  posi- 
tive and  adjectival  form,  rathe,  or  even  the 
rarer  adjectival  comparative,  rather,  are  to 
be  so  sounded.  Nor  yet  is  the  ordinary 
sounding  of  the  adverb  to  be  altered.  This 
is  because  the  two  forms  in  -er  are  essen- 
tially different  words,  preserving  a  distinc- 
tion which,  though  current  throughout  the 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  has  left  only  traces 
of  its  existence  in  the  newer  English.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  comparative  of  the  adjective 
was  rcebre;  the  Anglo-Saxon  comparative 
of  the  adverb  was  raftor,  in  which  the 
effect  of  the  fuller  vowel  o,  in  the  inflection, 
was  to  give  a  broader  pronunciation  to  the 
preceding  vowel  a  of  the  root.] 

1.  More  willingly  ;  with  better  liking :  (akin 
to  this  is  the  common  combination  of 
sooner  with  would,  as  'I  would  sooner  die 
than  yield'). 

Almighty  God  .  .  .  desire th  not  the  death  of  a  sin 
ner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wick 
edness  and  live.— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Preferably  to  the  other ;  with  better  rea- 
son. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought  that  an  heir  had  no  such 
right  by  divine  institution,  than  that  God  should 
give  such  a  right,  but  yet  leave  it  undetermined  who 
such  heir  is.— Locke. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  sought  through  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain, 
And  nowhere  finding,  rather  feared  her  slain. 

Dryden 

4.  More  properly. 

This  is  an  art, 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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5.  Especially. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time. 
The  rather  for  1  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

Shakespcar.  Taming  of  the  Shrciv, 
induction,  sc.  1. 
To  Ituve  rather.    Desire  in  preference. 

'Tis  with  reluctancy  he  is  provoked  by  our  impe- 
nitent) •  to  apply  the  discipline  of  severity  ;  he  had 
rath  r  mankind  should  adore  him  as  their  patron 
and  beuelact  It.— Rogers. 
Ratification,  s.  Act  of  ratifying :  confirma- 
tion. 

When  Simeon  deplored  the  hopeless  weakness  of  ] 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  natural  lords  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  Peter  fearlessly 
promised  him  the  succour  of  Western  Christendom.  I 
11  is  vow  seemed  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  God.  I 
Prostrate  in  the  temple  he  heard,  as  it  were,  the 
voice  of  our  Lord  himself, '  Rise,  Peter,  go  forth  to 
make  known  the  tribulations  of  my  people;  the 
hour  is  come  for  the  delivery  of  my  servants,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  places  !' — Mdmau,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.vi. 

Their  mission  was  only  to  give  and  to  receive  the 
final  ratification  of  a  treaty,  already  consigned  to 
writing.— Ibid.,  b.viii.  ch.iii. 
Ratiner.  s.    One  who,  that  which,  ratifies. 

They  cry, '  Choose  we  Laertes  for  our  king : ' 
The  raiifiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Ratify,  v.  a.    Confirm;  settle;  establish. 

The  church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not,  hath 
always  power,  as  occasion  requireth,  no  less  to 
ordain  that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what 
hath  been  before. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Juda;a. 
— 1  Maccabees,  xi.  31. 

By  the  help  of  these,  with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Sliakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgement 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they 
proved  against. — South,  Sermons. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  had'st  thou  the 
skill, 

So  nicely  to  distinguish  good  from  ill  ?  .  .  . 
And  what  thou  art  to  follow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  ratify.' 

JJryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  152. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  reli- 
gious ceremony.   The  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  celebrated  the  mass, administered  the  Eucha- 
rist to  the  Emperor,  declared  him  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  Holy  See, and  received  him  ami  all  his  par- 
tisans with  tlie  kiss  of  peace  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Lateran  Council  ratified  this 
momentous  treaty,  which  became  thereby  the  law 
of  Christendom.— MUman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.viii.  ch.iii. 
Ratihabition,  s.   [Lat.  pro  rata  habere  = 
hold,  or  treat,  as  a  matter  ratified.]  Ap- 
proval. Mare. 

In  matters  criminal,  ratihabitation,  or  approving 
of  the  act,  does  always  make  the  approver  guilty.— 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Ride  of  Conscience,  b.  iv.  ch.  i. 
(Rich.)  ,  , 

The  client  of  a  false  proctor  cannot  take  the  right 
from  him  by  his  ratiliabitation.—Aylifi'c,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici,  p.  425.    (Ord  MS.) 
Rating,  verbal  abs.     [from  rate  =  chide.] 
Chiding ;  scolding. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill 
or  unbecomiugness  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty 
rating  of  the  child  for  it—  Locke. 
Rating-,   verbal  aba.      [from  rate  =  value.] 
Act  of  one  who  rates  or  estimates. 

In  rating,  when  things  are  thus  little  and  frivo- 
lous, we  must  not  judge  by  our  own  pride  and  pas- 
sions which  count  nothing  little,  but  aggrandize 
every  affront  or  injury  that  is  done  to  ourselves.— 
Kettlewell. 

Ratio,  s.  [Lat.]  Relation  which  one  thing 
has  to  another  of  the  same  kind,  in  re- 
spect to  magnitude  or  quantity  ;  rule  of 
proportion. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to  the  sine  of 
the  'angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio— Chcyne, 
Philosophical  Pri nciples. 

Ratiocinate,  v.  n.  Reason  ;  argue  in  the  way 
of  ratiocination. 

Scholars,  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate,  will  have 
more  and  better  matter  to  exercise  their  wits  upon. 
—Sir  W.  Petty,  Advice  to  Hartlib,  p.  22:  1648. 
Ratiocination,  s.    Deductive  reasoning. 

In  simple  terms,  expressing  the  open  notions  of 
things  which  the  second  act  of  reason  compoundeth 
into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms  and 
forms  of  ratiocination.— Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Neither  is  this  any  private  collection,  or  particular 
ratiocination,  but  the  publick  and  universal  reason 
of  the  world. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  art.  i. 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  dependence 
which  t  here  is  betwixt  several  propositions,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  infer  one  proposition  from  an- 
other, which  is  called  ratiocination  or  discourse. — 
Bishop  Wilkins. 

Can  any  kind  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  all 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be 
the  Messiah  ? — South,  Sermons. 

Such  an  inscription  would  be  self-evident  without 
any  ratiocination  or  study,  and  could  not  fail  con- 
stantly to  exert  its  energy  in  their  minds. — Bentley. 

Reasoning,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  I  use 
the  term,  and  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  in- 
ference, is  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  reason- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals,  and  reasoning  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  the  former  being  called  in- 
duction, the  latter  ratiocination  or  syllogism.  .  .  . 
The  expressions,  reasoning  from  particulars  to  gene- 
rals, and  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars,  are 
recommended  by  brevity  rather  than  by  precision, 
and  do  not  adequately  mark,  without  the  aid  of  a 
commentary,  the  distinction  between  induction  (in 
the  sense  now  adverted  to)  and  ratiocination.  The 
meaning  intended  by  these  expressions  is,  that  in- 
duction is  inferring  a  proposition  from  propositions 
less  general  than  itself,  and  ratiocination  is  infer- 
ring a  proposition  from  propositions  equally  or  more 
general.  When,  from  the  observation  of  a  number 
of  individual  instances,  we  ascend  to  a  general  pro- 
position, or  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  general 
propositions,  we  conclude  from  them  another  pro- 
position still  more  general,  the  process,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  in  both  instances,  is  called 
induction.  When  from  a  general  proposition,  not 
alone  (for  from  a  single  proposition  nothing  can  be 
concluded  which  is  not  involved  in  the  terms.)  but 
by  combining  it  with  other  propositions,  we  infer  a 
proposition  of  the  same  degree  of  generality  with 
itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or  a  proposition 
merely  individual,  the  process  is  ratiocination. 
When,  in  short,  the  conclusion  is  more  general  than 
the  largest  of  the  premisses,  the  argument  is  com- 
monly called  induction  ;  when  less  general,  or  equally 
general,  it  is  ratiocination. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
Logic,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  3. 
Ratiocinative.  udj:  Argumentative,  in  the 
way  of  ratiocination. 

Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evidently 
connexed  to,  or  found  in  the  premises,  that  the  con- 
clusion is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and  without  any 
thing  of  ratiocinative  process,  even  as  the  eye  sees 
his  object  immediately,  and  without  any  previous 
discourse. — <STi>  M.  Hale,  Origination  of  Mankind. 

Ration,  s.  [Fr.]  Certain  allowance,  or  share, 
of  provisions. 

They  would  not  wantonly  call  on  those  phantoms 
to  tell,  by  what  English  acts  of  parliament  forced 
upon  two  reluctant  kings,  the  lands  of  their  country 
were  put  up  to  a  mean  and  scandalous  auction  in 
every  goldsmith's  shop  in  London  ;  or  chopped  to 
pieces,  and  cut  into  rations,  to  pay  the  mercenary 
soldier  of  a  regicide  usurper.— Burke,  Letter  to  R. 
Burke,  Esq. 

Rational,  mlj.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  rationalis.~\ 

1.  Having  the  power  of  reasoning. 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image,  a 
free  and  rational  agent. — Hammond. 

As  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  is  stiled 
natural  good;  so  that  which  hath  a  fitness  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  rational,  voluntary, 
and  free  agent,  is  stiled  moral  good ;  and  the  con- 
trary to  it  moral  evil. — Bishop  Wilkins. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 
nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason,  that 
is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  nature;  then  it 
must  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  improve  our 
reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency  of 
our  rational  nature,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all  our 
actions,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.— Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  580. 

When  the  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference  is 
rational. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit;  but  beware  of  letting  the  pathetick  part 
swallow  up  the  rational. — Swift. 

He  liked  the  House  of  Commons ;  .  .  .  always  dined 
at  Bellamy's  when  there  was  a  house;  and  when 
there  was  not,  liked  dining  at  the  Goldsmith's  Com- 
pany, the  Russia  Company,  great  Emigration  ban- 
quets, and  other  joint-stock  festivities.  That  was  his 
idea  of  rational  society  ;  business  and  pleasure 
combined;  a  good  dinner,  and  good  speeches  after- 
wards.— B.  Disraeli,  Coningsby,  b.  viii.  ch.  ii. 

3.  Wise  ;  judicious  :  (as,  '  a  rational  man  '). 
Rational.  5.    Rational  being. 

He,  the  great  Father,  kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  of  rationals. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  iv. 
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Rationale.  .9.    Detail  with  reasons. 

Is  it  any  breach  of  the  rationale  of  grammar?—" 

Blackwall,  Sacred  Classics,  i.  15. 

Holding  out,  as  it  were,  to  view  a  rationale  of  the 
universe. — Coventry,  Philemon  to  Hyde,  conv.  i. 

Generalizing  the  numerous  contrasts  and  varia- 
tions of  fertility,  it  seeks  a  rationale  of  them  in 
their  relations  to  other  organic  phenomena.  — 
Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Biology. 

Rationalism.  .1.    System  of  the  rationalists. 

The  Nestorian  heresy,  I  have  said,  gave  less  oppor- 
tunity for  doctrinal  varieties  than  the  heresy  of 
Eutychcs.  Its  spirit  was  rationalizing,  and  had  the 
qualities  which  go  with  rationalism. — J.H.Newman, 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ch.  v.  sect.  iii. 

(See,  also,  under  R  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  i  s  t  and  R  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  i  z  e.) 
Rationalist,  s.  One  who  proceeds  in  his 
disquisitions  and  practice  wholly  upon 
reason.  (This  is  the  explanation  in  the  pre- 
vious editions,  and,  etymologically,  it  has 
a  very  wide  and  general  application.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  limited  to  those  who 
in  matters  of  theology  substitute  criticism 
for  authority,  especially  in  respect  to  mi- 
racles ;  neologists). 

He  often  used  this  comparison;  the  empirical 
philosophers  are  like  to  pismires;  they  only  lay  up 
and  use  their  store :  the  rationalists  are  like  to 
spiders;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels:  but 
give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a 
middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. — 
Bac  n. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to 
follow  reason?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  are 
now  commonly  called  reasonists  and  rationalists  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and  rational 
inquirers. — Bishop  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  viii. p.  67. 
(Rich.) 

Although  rationalism  is  not  a  new  element  intro- 
duced into  modern  thought  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  gradual  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  evidence  has  established  conclusions  fatal 
to  the  authority  of  any  system  which  refuses  to  sub- 
mit its  claims  to  full  and  fair  examination. ...  As 
the  application  of  the  word  rationalism  to  denote 
the  writings  of  any  particular  school  of  theologians 
is  thus  shown  to  be  inappropriate,  it  becomes  un- 
necessary to  compare  the  writings  of  so-called  ra- 
tionalists in  Germany,  or  elsewhere,  with  those  of 
writers  who  differ  from  them  only  in  the  degree  of 
evidence  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  particular  statements  or  theories.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  the  name  Rationalists  has 
been  applied  especially  to  the  school  of  Paulus  and 
other  German  writers,  who  seek  to  convert  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  New  Testament  into  a 
relation  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Thus,  the  feeding 
of  the  multitudes  with  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  when  at  the  bidding 
of  Christ  the  disciples  had  produced  their  little 
store,  others  also  brought  out  what  they  had  with 
them,  and  thus  a  meal  was  provided  for  the  whole 
crowd.  Measured  by  the  modern  standard  of  like- 
lihood, such  explanations  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  involving  difficulties  scarcely  less  than  those  of 
the  narratives  for  which  they  profess  to  account. 
The  influence  of  such  a  school  was  not  likely  to  be 
lasting,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  another,  commonly 
known  as  the  mythical,  which  regards  the  Gospel 
records  as  assertions  of  floating  myth  round  a  nu- 
cleus of  historical  fact. — Cox,  in  Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rationalistic,  adj.    Having  the  character 
of  rationalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  powerful  dialectician 
of  the  age,  William  of  Ockham,  who  had  already- 
laid  at  least  the  foundations  of  his  great  system  of 
rationalistic  philosophy,  so  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  and  who  was  about,  by  severe  argument,  to 
assail  and  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Papal 
dominion,  employed  all  his  subtle  skill  in  defence  of 
the  Spirituals.— MUman,  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, b.  xii.  ch.  vi. 

(See,  also,  under  Rationalize.) 

Rationality,  s. 

1.  Power  of  reasoning. 

When  God  has  made  rationality  the  common 
portion  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  inclosure  ? 
— Dr.  H.  More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Reasonableness. 

In  human  occurrences,  there  have  been  many  well 
directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never 
bear  a  rigid  examination. — Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulgar 
Errours. 

Rationalize,  v.  n.    Profess,  practise,  affect, 
or  aim  at,  rationalism. 

The  process  of  development,  thus  capable  of  a 
logical  expression,  has  sometimes  been  invidiously 
spoken  of  as  rationalism  and  contrasted  with  faith. 
But,  though  a  particular  doctrine  or  opinion  which 
is  subjected  to  development  may  happen  to  be 
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rationalistic,  and,  as  is  the  original,  such  are  its 
results ;  anil  though  we  may  develope  erroneously, 
that  is,  reason  incorrectly,  yet  the  developing  itself 
as  little  deserves  that  imputation  in  any  case,  as  an 
inquiry  into  an  historical  fact,  which  we  do  not 
thereby  make  but  ascertain, — for  instance,  whether 
or  not  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  with  St.  Matthew 
before  him,  or  Solomon  brought  his  merchandize 
from  Tartessus  or  some  Indian  port.  Rationalism 
is  the  preference  of  reason  to  faith ;  but  one  does 
not  see  how  it  can  be  faith  to  adopt  the  premisses, 
and  unbelief  to  accept  the  conclusion.  For  instance, 
let  us  take  a  definition  which  some  years  since  was 
given  of  rationalism.  To  rationalize  is  '  to  ask  im- 
properly how  we  are  to  account  for  certain  things, 
to  be  unwilling  to  believe  them  unless  they  can  be 
accounted  for,  that  is,  referred  to  something  else  as 
a  cause,  to  some  existing  system,  as  harmonizing 
with  them  or  taking  them  up  into  itself. .  . .  na- 
tionalism is  characterised  by  two  peculiarities,  its 
love  of  systematising,  and  its  basing  its  system  upon 
personal  experience  or  the  evidence  of  sense.'  If 
this  be  rationalism,  it  is  totally  distinct  from  de- 
velopment ;  to  develope  is  to  receive  conclusions 
from  received  truth,  to  rationalize  is  to  receive 
nothing  but  conclusions  from  received  truths ;  to 
develope  is  positive,  to  rationalize  is  negative;  the 
essence  of  development  is  to  extend  belief,  of  ra- 
tionalism to  contract  it. — J.  II.  Newman,  Essay  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  j.  sect.  iii. 

Rationalizing,  part.  adj.  Practising,  pro- 
fessing, affecting  rationalism. 

Theodore  himself  was  condemned  after  his  death 
by  the  same  Council  which  is  said  to  have  condemned 
Origen,  and  is  justly  considered  the  chief  rational- 
izing doctor  of  antiquity. — J.  II.  Newman,  Essay  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,ch.  i.  sect.  iii. 

As  denuded  of  the  substantial  support  of  revealed 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  aid  of  supersti- 
tious credulity  on  the  other,  and  thus  reduced  to  a 
pure  abstraction,  it  [Paganism]  might  indeed  hold 
a  place  in  the  confession  of  faith  of  some  rational- 
izing philosopher,  but  it  would  be  totally  incapable 
of  exercising  national  influences  or  forming  the 
groundwork  of  a  constitution.—  Gladstone,  The  State 
in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  ch.  x. 

Rationally,  adv.  In  a  rational  manner  j 
reasonably;  with  reason. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it  may 
rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  maifs  choice  will 
rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it. — 
South,  Sermons. 

Rationainess.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Rational. 

He  that  would  justifie  the  rationainess  of  any 
adventure,  must  prove  the  prize  at  last  to  equal  the 
worth  of  that  he  hazards  for  it.  —  Gentleman's 
Calling,  sect.  viii.  (Ord  MS.) 

Ratlines,  s.    See  extract. 

Ratlines  [are]  small  horizontal  lines  or  ropes  ex- 
tended between  the  several  shrouds  on  each  side  of 
a  mast,  thus  forming  the  steps  of  ladders  for  going 
up  and  down  the  rigging  and  masts.  To  rattle  the 
rigging,  is  to  fix  these  ratlines.— Brande  and  Cox, 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Ratsbane,  s.    Poison  for  rats. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house, 
where  children  might  come  at  it.  —  Sir  R.  L' Es- 
trange. 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  wc  advance? 
Unless  the  new-found  poisoning  trick  of  France; 
And  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got, 
By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  'em  o'er  our  plot. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  prologue. 
I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being 
poison'd;  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratsbane 
would  not. — Swift,  Letter  to  Pope. 

The  fruit  of  Chailletia  toxicariais  said  to  be  poison- 
ous ;  it  is  called  ratsbane  in  Sierra  Leone. — Lindley, 
Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Ratsbane,  v.  a.  Kill,  or  poison,  by  ratsbane. 
Ratsbaned.  adj.    Poisoned  by  ratsbane. 

Like  ratsbaned  rats.  —  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized, 
p.  269 :  1639. 
Ratteen,  s.    Kind  of  stuff". 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-street  Egypt's  haughty  queen, 
And  Antony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.  Swift. 
Rattening,  s.  or  verbal  abs.  A  word  of 
wbich,  though  the  origin  may  be  compa- 
ratively old,  the  general  circulation  is  re- 
cent. It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  organized 
terrorism  of  Trades  Unions,  and  applies 
especially  to  the  system  of  wilfully  injuring 
the  tools  or  property  in  general  of  those 
workmen  who  either  desert,  or  stand  aloof 
from,  the  Unions. 

There  are  many  persons  . .  .  who  object  to  acy  in- 
terference with  the  practice  of  rattening,  and  there 
are  many  more  who  are  willing  to  risk  the  abuses  of 
Trades'  Unions  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  the 
working-classes  derive  from  unrestricted  association. 
— Saturday  Review,  July  IS,  1S68. 
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Rattle,  v.  n. 

1.  Make  a  sharp  noise  with  frequent  repeti- 
tions and  collisions  of  bodies  not  very 
sonorous :  (when  bodies  are  sonorous,  it  is 
called  ''jingling''). 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him.— Job,  xxxix.  23. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Absalom  and  Achithophel,  ii.  418. 

2.  Speak  eagerly  and  noisily :  (with  the  re- 
flective pronoun). 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker  ;  he  is 
an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property ;  he  rattles  it  out 
against  popery. — Swift. 
Rattle,  v.  a. 

1.  Move  anything  so  as  to  make  a  rattle  or 
noise. 

Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden. 

2.  Stun  with  a  noise  ;  drive  with  a  noise. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-niouth'd  thunder. 

Shakespear,  King  John,  v.  2. 

He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the  Irish 
as  a  (light  of  birds,  and  rattle  away  this  swarm  of 
bees  with  their  king. — Bacon,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VII. 

3.  Scold  ;  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Hearing  iEsop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent  -for 
him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a  thousand 
traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

With  off. 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  never  took 
notice. — Arbulhnot. 
Rattle,  s. 

1.  Quick  noise  nimbly  repeated. 

I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out ; 
I'd  tell  it  to  you  but  for  the  rattle 
Of  those  confounded  drums. 
Prior,  An  English  Ballad  on  the  Taking  of  Namur. 
The  smoke  and  the  jar  of  the  battle 
Stain  the  clear  air  with  sunbows;  dire  was  the 
rattle 

Of  the  solid  bones  crunched  by  the  infinite  stress 
Of  the  snake's  adamantine  voluminousness. 

Shelley,  A  Vision  of  the  Sea. 

2.  Empty  and  loud  talk. 

All  this  ado  about  the  golden  ago,  is  but  an  empty 
rattle  and  frivolous  conceit. — Hakewill,  Apology. 

3.  Instrument,  which  agitated  makes  a  clat- 
tering noise. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other. — Sir  W.  Ra- 
leigh, History  of  the  World. 

Opinions  are  the  rattles  of  immature  intellects, 
but  the  advanced  reasons,  have  outgrown  them. — 
Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientifica. 

They  want  no  rattles  for  their  forward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.  Dryden. 

Farewell  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care ;  for  this  is  all. 

Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  b.  i.  ep.  i. 

4.  Native  plant  of  the  genus  Rhinanthus 
(species,  Crista  galli,  or  yellow  rattle). 

Rattlemouse.  s.    lleremouse  ;  bat. 

Not  unlike  the  tale  of  the  rattlemouse. — Putlen- 
ham,  Works,  b.  ii.  ch.  xiii.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 

Rattlesnake,  s.  Poisonous  serpent  of  the 
genus  Crotalus.    See  extracts. 

The  rattlesnake  is  so  called  from  the  rattle  at  the 
end  of  his  tail.— Grew,  Museum. 

She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a  charmed  bird  into 
the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake. — Dr.  3Ioore,  Found- 
ling. 

The  rattle  ...  of  the  rattlesnake  consists  of  horny 
pieces,  varying  in  number  with  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  last  (3-8)  vertebra?  . .  .  coalesce  to  form 
a  terminal  bone. .  . .  This  is  covered  by  muscle  and 
skin.  .  . .  This  skin  secretes  the  pieces  of  the  rattle 
in  succession.  In  adult  animals  the  rattle  may 
consist  of  20-30  hollow  horny  joints.  .  .  .  The  pieces 
hang  loosely  but  securely  together.  —  Van  der 
Hoeven,  Handbook  of  Zoology,  translated  by  Dr.  W. 
Clark. 

Rattlesnake,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  poisonous 
serpents,  is  so  called,  from  the  peculiar  rattling 
instrument  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  formed  of 
several  horny  flattened  rings,  loosely  attached  toge- 
ther, which  move  and  rattle  whenever  the  animal 
shakes  or  alters  the  position  of  the  tail.  These  rings 
increase  in  number  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  it  acquires  an  additional  one  at 
each  casting  of  the  skin.   The  generic  name  of  the 
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rattlesnake,  Crotalus  (Gr.  KpoTaAoi', a  rattle),  relates 
to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity.  Two  species 
are  well  distinguished ;  viz.  the  Crotalus  horridus  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Crotalus  durissus  of 
Guiana.  The  genus  is  peculiarly  American.  In 
common  with  the  boa,  the  rattlesnakes  have  simple 
transverse  plates  beneath  the  body  and  tail.  Their 
muzzle  is  hollowed  by  a  little  round  depression  be- 
hind each  nostril.  The  habits  of  the  rattlesnake  are 
sluggish ;  they  move  slowly,  and  bite  only  when  pro- 
voked, or  for  the  purpose  of  killing  their  prey.  They 
feed  principally  upon  birds,  rats,  squirrels,  &c, 
which  it  is  believed  they  have  the  power  of  fascina- 
ting.— Oiven,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

Rattlesnake-root.  s.    See  extract. 

Rattlesnake-root,  called  also  seneka,  belongs  to  a 
plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as  a 
certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. — 
Sir  J.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

Senega  or  seneka  root,  sometimes  called  the  sc« 
neka-snake-root.or  the  rattlesnake-root,  is  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  bales. ...  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  practice  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite 
of  venomous  animals — as  the  rattlesnake. — Pereira, 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Tlierapeutics, 
pp.  2055-6 :  1853. 

Rattling,  part.  adj.    Sounding  as  a  rattle. 
There  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms. 

Addison. 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  had  seen 
Whispering  with  Jove  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  721. 

Rattling,  verbal  abs.  Noise  produced  by 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  in  swift  motion ; 
any  repeated  noise. 

The  noise  of  a  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses. — Nahum, 
iii.  2. 

They  had,  to  affright  the  enemy's  horses,  big  rat- 
tles covered  with  parchment  and  small  stones 
within  ;  but  the  rattling  of  shot  might  have  done 
better  service. — Sir  J.  Hayward. 
Rat  ton.  s.  Rat. 

When  I'm  drunk  as  any  rattin, 
Then  I  rap  out  nought  but  Latin. 

Laivs  of  Drinking. 
Raucity.  s.  [Lat.  raucus  -  hoarse.]  Hoarse- 
ness ;  loud  rough  noise. 

Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather 
an  increase  of  sweetness ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a 
wreathed  string,  and  the  raucity  of  a  trumpet  — 
Bacon,  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

Raucous,  adj.    Hoarse  ;  harsh. 

Of  all  the  parrots  the  aras  are  the  largest  ;  their 
voice  is  harsh;  they  seem  to  articulate  only  the 
sound  ara,  and  with  a  raucous  thick  tone  which  is 
grating  to  the  ear. — Translation  of  Buffon's  Na- 
tural History. 

Ravage,  v.  a.    [Fr.  ravager.~\    Lay  waste. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison,  Cato. 
Ravage,  s.    [Fr.]    Spoil ;  ruin  ;  waste. 
Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

Dryden,  The  Despairing  Lover. 
Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Addison. 

Those  savages  were  not  then  what  civilized  man- 
kind is  now;  but  without  mutual  society,  without 
arms  of  offence,  without  houses  or  fortifications,  an 
obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  devour- 
ing beasts. — Bentley. 

Ravager.  s.  One  who  ravages  ;  plunderer  ; 
spoiler. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried  to 
escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors;  and  what 
remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ravagers. — Swift, 
Miscellanies. 

Rave.  v.  n. 

1.  Be  delirious  ;  talk  irrationally. 

Men  who  thus  rave,  we  may  conclude  their  brains 
are  turned,  and  one  may  as  well  read  lectures  at 
Bedlam  as  treat  with  such. — Dr.  H.  More,  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

Her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy, 
The  images  lier  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed: 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  musick,  light  and  air  ; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  musick  calm  her  pains. 

Smith, 

2.  Burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as  if 
mad. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind. 
This  tempest  of  thy  tongue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
Wo  opposition  ?  Sandys,  Paraphrase  on  Job. 
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Wonder  at  my  patience: 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  boat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 

Addison,  Cato. 

Revenge,  revenge,  thus  raving  through  the  streets, 
I'll  cry  for  vengeance.     Soulherne,  Spartan  Dame. 
3.  Be  unreasonably  fond  :  (with  upon  before 
the  object  of  fondness). 

Another  partiality  is  a  fantastical  and  wild  attri- 
buting all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  or  the  mo- 
derns: this  raving  upon  antiquity,  in  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  his 
satires. — Locke. 
Ravel,  v.  a. 

).  Entangle;  entwist  one  with  another  ;  make 
intricate  ;  involve  ;  perplex. 
Dust,  ravell'd  in  the  air,  will  fly 
Up  high ; 
Mingled  with  water,  'twill  retire 
Into  the  mire. 

J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  100 :  1646. 

2.  Unweave  ;  unknit  :  (as,  to  ravel  out  a 
twist  or  piece  of  knit  work). 

Let  him  for  a  pair  of  reeohy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  on  your  neck  with  his  daran'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 

Shakespear,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  Hurry  over  in  confusion. 

They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely, and  pitch  upon  dis- 
puting against  particular  conclusions,  that,  at  the 
first  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to  them. 
— Sir  K.  Digby. 

Ravel,  v.  n. 

1.  Fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 
By  their  own  perplexities  involved, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  301. 

2.  Work  in  perplexity ;  busy  one's  self  with 
intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records  of 
elder  times  ;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest  many 
pertinent  instances. — l)r.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical  or 
intangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest  and 
passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  and  inflamed,  produced  infinite  dis- 
putes.— <S(>  W.  Temple. 

3.  Be  unwoven. 

The  contexture  of  this  discourse  will  perhaps  be 
the  less  subject  to  ravel  out,  if  I  hem  it  with  the 
speech  of  our  learned  and  pious  annotator. — Spencer, 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies,  p.  202  :  1665. 

Ravelin,  s.  In  Fortification.  Work  that 
consists  of  two  faces  that  make  a  salient 
angle,  commonly  called  half  moon  by  the 
soldiers  :  it  is  raised  before  the  courtines 
or  counterscarps. 

Here  needs  no  words'  expense 
In  bulwarks,  rav'lins,  ramparts  for  defence. 

B.  Jonson,  On  the  Poems  of  Sir  J.  Beaumont. 
(Rich.) 

Raven,  s.    [A.S.  hrafn.~]    Bird  so  called,  of 
the  genus  Corvus  (species,  Corax). 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

Come  thou  day  in  night, 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night, 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. 

Id.,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 
I  have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven,  as  to  bill  as 
well  as  feathers. — Boyle,  Experiments  and  Consi- 
derations touching  Colours. 

Had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Dun,  the  old  sure-footed  mare, 
Though  all  the  ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd, 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  her  legs, 
And  you,  good  woman,  saved  your  eggs. 

Gay,  Fables,  T/ie  Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Raven. 
The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast. 

Addison,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Story  of  Coronis. 
Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit, 
Who  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  vii.  137. 
As  for  the  English  name  raven,  given  to  this  bird, 
it  is  so  called  of  ravening,  devouring. — Swan,  Spe- 
culum Mundi,  300.    (Ord  MS.) 

Odin  . .  .  had  two  ravens,  which  were  let  loose 
every  morning  to  collect  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  on  returning  in  the 
evening  perched  on  his  shoulders,  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  whatever  information  they  might  have  collected. 
— Barrow,  Visit  to  Iceland. 
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Ravens  have  been  taught  to  articulate  short  sen- 
tences as  distinctly  as  any  parrot.  .  .  .  There  is  [one] 
at  Chatham,  .  .  .  living  within  the  vicinity  of  a 
guard-house,  [which]  has  more  than  once  turned 
out  the  guard,  who  thought  they  were  called  by  the 
sentinel  on  duty.  —  Swainson  and  Richardson, 
Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  pt.  ii.  j).  290,  note. 

I  once  saw  a  raven  in  Harris,  one  of  the  outer 
Hebrides,  that  was  patched  with  white.  Another 
entirely  white  was  reported  ...  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  Isle  of  Pabbay. — Macgillivray,  British  Birds. 

The  raven  inhabits  high  rocks  on  the  sea-coast, 
extensive  woods,  mountains  or  open  plains,  where 
danger  may  be  seen  and  avoided.  . .  .  [They]  breed 
very  early  in  the  season.  By  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary they  may  be  seen  visiting  and  repairing  their 
nest  of  the  previous  year.  . .  .  Raven  trees,  as  they 
are  called,  exist  in  many  different  places. — Yarrell, 
History  of  British  Birds. 
Raven,  v.  a. 

1.  Obtain  by  violence  ;  reave. 

The  sea  hath  ravened  from  that  shire  that  whole 
country  of  Lionesso. — Hake-will,  Apology,  p.  32. 

2.  Devour  with  great  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  her  prophets,  .  . .  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey. — Ezekiel,  xxii.  25. 

Thriftless  ambition  !  that  will  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.   Shakespear,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  evil;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Id.,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  3. 
The  cloyed  will, 
(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Id.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 
Raven,  v.  n.    Prey  with  rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf;  in  the  morning 
he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  di- 
vide the  spoil. — Genesis,  xlix.  27. 

The  more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  still  for  more, 
They  drain'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba  poor  .  .  . 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  965. 
Ravener.  s.    One  who  plunders  ;  one  who 
devours  the  prey  with  great  eagerness  and 
rapacity. 

A  dyscrete  and  juste  ruler  much  profyteth  a  lande, 
where  a  covetouse  ravenour  destroyeth  it  againe. — 
Bale,  Preface  to  Leland. 
This  ravener  them  bereft. 

Song  in  Sir  J.  Harington's  Brief  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  57. 

Ravening:,  verbal  abs.  Violence  ;  propen- 
sity to  plunder. 

Ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter;  but  your  inward  part  is  full  of  raven- 
ing and  wickedness. — Luke,  xi.  30. 

He  wears  the  vizor  of  a  man,  yet  retains  his  fierce- 
ness, currishness,  and  ravening  .—Sir  T.  Overbury, 
Characters. 

Ravening-,  part.  adj.  Preying  with  vio- 
lence. 

They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravening  and  a  roaring  lion. — Psalms,  xxii.  13. 
Convulsions  rack  man's  nerves  and  cares  his 
breast, 

His  flying  life  is  chased  by  ravening  pains 
Through  all  his  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Ravenous,  adj.  Furiously  voracious  ;  hun- 
gry to  rage. 

I  will  give  thee  unto  the  ravenous  birds  of  every 
sort,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  be  devoured. — 
Ezekiel,  xxxix.  4. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved  and  ravenous. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lured 
With  scent  of  living  carcases. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  273. 
What !  the  kind  Ismena, 
That  nursed  me,  watch'd  my  sickness !  oh  she 
watch'd  me, 

As  ravenous  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.  Smith. 
Ravenously,  adv.  In  a  ravenous  manner  ; 
with  raging  voracity. 

She  had  a  restless  ambition,  lived  at  a  vast  ex- 
pence,  and  was  ravenously  covetous. — Bishop  Bur- 
net, History  of  his  own  Time:  an.  1667. 

The  revenues,  which  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  our  spiritual 
fathers,  were  ravcnousl y  seized  on  by  sacrilegious 
lay-men,  and  alienated  to  support  the  usurpation. — 
Nelson,  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  2S. 

Ravenousness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Ravenous;  rage  for  prey;  furious  vo- 
racity. 
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<  Ravel 
I  Ravishkent 

The  ravenousness  of  a  lion  or  bear  are  natural  to 
them  ;  yet  their  mission  upon  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion may  be  an  actus  imperatus  of  divine  provi- 
dence.— Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ravin,  adj.  Ravenous. 

Better  'twas 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'a 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  that  ends  well,  iii.  2. 

Ravine,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ruina ;  Italian, 
rovina."] 

1.  Great  flood  :  (the  original  meaning). 

A  ravine,  or  inundation  of  waters,  which  over- 
cometh  all  things  that  come  in  its  way. — Cotgrave. 

2.  Gully. 

Raving-. part.  adj.    Delirious:  (construction 
often  adjectivul,  as,  '  Having  mad '). 

Raving,  verbal  abs.  Delirium. 

Our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  pur- 
pose.— Sir  IV.  Temple. 

He  was  not  only  without  ravings,  but  had  a  clear- 
ness in  his  thoughts.— Bishop  Burnet,  Life  of  Lord 
Roeliester. 

He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me 
With  ten  thousand  ravings.  Rowe,  Royal  Consort. 

Raving ly.  adv.    In  a  raving  manner. 

In  the  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dis- 
courses, would  she  ravingly  have  remained. — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Ravish,  v.  a.    [Fr.  ravir,  pres.  part,  ravis' 
sant.^ 

1.  Constuprate  by  force;  deflour  by  violence, 
by  rape. 

They  ravished  the  women  in  Zion,  and  the  maids 
in  the  cities  of  Judah. — Lamentations,  v.  11. 

2.  Take  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee. 

Shakespear,  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 
The  first  of  these  expeditions  invasive  was  achieved 
with  great  felicity ;  ravished  a  strong  and  famous 
port  in  the  lap  and  bosom  of  their  high  countries ; 
brought  them  to  such  despair,  as  they  fired  them- 
selves and  their  Indian  fleet. — Bacon,  Speech  in 
Parliament:  ami.  Eliz.  39. 

I  owe  myself  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injured  honour  to  repair; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despite, 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Hiad,  277. 

3.  Delight  so  as  to  enrapture  ;  transport. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart. — Song  of  Solomon, 

iv.  9. 

Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love.— Proverbs, 

v.  19. 

Ravished,  part.  adj.    Delighted  to  rapture. 

With  ravished  ears, 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
Ravisher.  5.     One  who,  that  which,  ra- 
vishes. 

a.  By  constupration. 

They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravishers  of 
women,  and  murtherers  of  children. — Spenser,  View 
of  tJie  State  of  Ireland. 

b.  By  taking  anything  with  violence. 

Shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy  and  the  ladies  stare. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iv. 
Ravishing,  verbal  abs.  Rapture  ;  transport. 
A  man  that  hath  not  experienced  the  content- 
ments of  innocent  pity,  the  sweetnesses  that  bedew 
the  soul  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
ravishings  that  sometimes  from  above  do  shoot 
abroad  in  the  inner  man,  will  hardly  believe  that 
there  are  such  oblectations  that  can  be  hid  in  god- 
liness.— Felltham,  Resolves,  ii.  66. 

Ravishingiy.  adv.    In  a  ravishing  manner ; 
to  the  extremity  of  rapturous  pleasure. 
As  all  the  housewiferies  of  deities  are 
To  hear  a  voice  so  ravishingiy  fair.  Chapman. 

Ravishment,  s.  [Fr.  ravissement.'] 
1 .  Violation  ;  forcible  constupration. 

Of  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and  steal- 
ing away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those  ancient 
fables  of  his  transformations,  and  all  that  rabble  of 
Grecian  forgeries. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment  of 
chaste  maidens. — Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule  and  Exer- 
cises of  holy  Living. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight-errants  that 
delivered  them  from  ravishment.— Dryden,  Spanish 
Friar,  i.  2. 
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2.  Transport  ;  rapture  ;  ecstacy  ;  pleasing 
violence  on  the  mind. 

All  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauties  still  tn  gaze. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  40. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  and  heavenly  ravishment? 

Id.,  Comus,  2U. 

What  a  ravishment  was  that,  when  having  found 
out  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped 
out  of  the 'bath,  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  pos- 
sessed, ran  naked  up  and  down.— Bishop  Wilkins, 
Daedalus. 
Raw.  adj.    [A.S.  hreawJ] 

1.  Not  subdued  by  tire. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  1,  20. 

2.  Not  covered,  or  as  if  not  covered,  by  the 
skin. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy. — Leviticus,  xiii.  10. 

3.  Sore. 

This  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint, 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature  ;  unripe. 

b.  Inexperienced  ;  unskilled  ;  undisciplined. 

Some  people,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are  very  un- 
worthy and  unfitly  nominated  to  places,  when  men 
of  desert  are  held  back  and  unpreferrcd.—  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  Essays. 
6.  Bleak;  chill;  cold  with  damp. 

They  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as  their 
house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment;  and  coming 
lastly  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  special 
use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  raw  cold  climate.— 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatiek  day.  —  Shakespear,  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  1. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores. 

Id.,  Julius  Casar,  i.  2. 

8.  Not  decocted. 

Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  waters. 
— Bacon. 

9.  Not  spun  or  twisted  ;  not  manufactured  : 
(as,  '■raw  silk,'  '■raw  material'). 

10.  Not  adulterated  or  mixed:  (as,  1  raw 
spirits'). 

1 1.  Bare  of  flesh. 

His  wonted  chearefull  hew 
Gan  fade,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  quight ; 
His  cheeke-bones  raw,  and  eye-pits  hollow  grew. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  12, 20. 

Raw.  s.  That  which  is  raw ;  raw  part  of 
anything :  (chiefly  used  as  a  slang  term 
for  tender,  i.e.  sensitive,  point,  as  con- 
trasted with  one  of  ordinary  sensation  ; 
most  especially  those  parts  of  a  beast  of 
burden  where,  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
skin,  the  stimulus  of  the  whip  or  goad  is 
most  felt ;  to  form,  or  keep  up,  a  sensitive 
sore  of  this  kind  on  some  jaded  animal  has 
given  origin  to  the  brutal  phrase,  'establish 
a  raw'). 

'  I  again  beg  you  to  forgive  me,  dearest  mother,' 
continued  Vanslyperken. — '  All  about  a  dog's  tail 
cut  off.  Better  off  than  on— so  much  the  less  mange 
on  the  snarling  cur.' — This  was  touching  up  Vansly- 
perken on  the  raw. — Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

Rawbone.  adj.  Rawboned. 

His  rawbone  cheeks,  through  penurie  and  pine, 
Were  shronke  into  his  jawes. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  9,  25. 
Rawboned.  adj.      Having  bones  scarcely 
covered  with  flesh. 

Lean  rawboned  rascals  !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  2. 
The  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  rawboned 
carcase  for  a  smooth  and  fat  one.— Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
Yet  no  more  fierce  or  rawboned  dog, 

Still  goes  to  mass  in  Dublin  city  ; 
Nor  spouts  his  brogue  o'er  Allen's  bog, 
Or  shakes  the  Catholic  Committee. 

T.  Moore,  Twopenny  Postbag. 
Rawhead.  s.    Name  of  a  spectre  mentioned 
to  fright  children. 

Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Rawhead  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Itagousts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Persius,  v.  23. 
Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, bj  tcllinf  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  bones. 
— Locke. 
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It  is  suggested  that  Raw-head,  word  for 
word,  is  liupert,  liuprecht,  or  Robert;  or, 
changing  the  expression,  that  the  Raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones  of  the  English 
mythology  is  the  Knecht  liuprecht  of  the 
German.  Most  of  the  German  elves  and 
fairies  are  to  be  found  in  England,  if  we 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  a  certain 
amount  of  change,  and  penetrate  certain 
disguises. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  German  Knecht 
liuprecht  is  anything  but  what  the  name 
under  notice  suggests  ;  being  a  household 
god,  akin  to,  or  identical  with,  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  Scotch  Brownies,  and 
such  like  benevolent  entities.  He  is  also 
the  Scandinavian  Nissen  (from  Niel,  and 
Nicolas),  whose  attributes  are  again  of 
gentle  character.  But  (and  the  statement 
is  from  Grimm)  there  are  occasions  on 
which  the  Iwuse-yod  changes  his  cha- 
racter for  that  of  goblin,  or  bugbear ;  and 
is  invoked,  or  named,  when  children  have 
to  be  frightened  into  good  behaviour.  In 
this  case,  the  otherwise  good-tempered 
liuprecht,  with  a  long  beard,  a  rod,  and  a 
sack,  chastises  the  naughty  boys  and  girls, 
and  sometimes  blows  their  eyes  out.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  the  English  Raw-head, 
with  its  adjunct  of  bloody -bones,  coincides. 

Rawish.  adj.  Somewhat  raw  :  (in  the  ex- 
tract as  cold  and  damp'). 

The  rawish  dank  of  clumsy  winter. 

Marslon,  Antonio's  Revenge,  prologue. 

Rawly,  ado.  In  a  raw  manner;  unskilfully; 
without  experience;  without  care;  without 
provision. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon ;  some  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them;  some  upon  the  debts  they 
owe;  some  upon  their  children  rawly ;lef t. — Shake- 
spear, Henry  V.  iv.  1. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  which  1  am  myself  un- 
certain how  to  write,  although  I  have  discovered  a 
fact  which  proves  how  it  should  be  pronounced. 
Rawley's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  by  his 
contemporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it 
Ralegh,  Raleigh,  Rawleigh,  Raweley,  and  Rawly;  the 
last  of  which  at  least  preserves  its  pronunciation. 
This  great  man,  when  young,  appears  to  have  sub- 
scribed his  name  'Walter  Raweley  of  the  Middle 
Temple'  to  a  copy  of  verses,  printed  among  others 
prefixed  to  a  satire  called  the  Steelglass,  in  George 
Gascoigne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Walter  was  then  a 
young  student,  and  these  verses,  both  by  their  spirit 
and  signature,  cannot  fail  to  be  his. . . .  The  orthoepy 
of  the  name  of  this  great  man  I  can  establish  by  the 
following  fact.  When  Sir  Walter  was  first  intro- 
duced to  James  I.,  on  the  king's  arrival  in  England, 
with  whom  ...  he  was  no  favourite,  the  Scottish 
monarch  gave  him  this  reception  :  'Rawly!  Rawly  ! 
true  enough,  for  I  think  of  thee  very  rawly  mon  ! ' 
There  is  also  an  enigma  contained  in  a  distich  writ- 
ten by  a  lady  of  the  times,  which  preserves  the  real 
pronunciation  of  thenameof  this  extraordinary  man : 
'  What's  bad  for  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of 
dishonour, 

Is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  king  will 
not  honour.'—/.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Orthography  of  Proper  Names. 

Rawness,  s.    Attribute  suggested  by  Raw. 

1 .  State  of  being  raw. 

Chalk  holpeth  concoction,  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep 
well :  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the  water. — 
Bacon. 

2.  Unskilfulness. 

Charles  V.  considering  the  rawness  of  his  seamen, 
established  a  pilot  major  for  their  examination. — 
Hakewill. 

3.  Hasty  manner. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Without  leave-taking?    Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

Ray.  s.    Array.  Obsolete. 

Yet  he,  the  worthiest  captaine  ever  was, 
Brought  all  in  ray,  and  fought  again  anew. 

Mirrourfor  3Iagis/rates,  p.  120. 
Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 
Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rong; 
And  all  the  damzels  of  that  towne  in  ray, 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  song. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  v.  11, 21. 
This  is  true  courtship,  and  becomes  his  ray. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 
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Ray.  v.  a.    Bewray.  Obsolete. 

Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  she  did  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart, 
And  the  cleane  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Ruffled  and  foully  ray'd  with  filthy  soil.  Ibid. 
His  horse  is  raied  with  the  yellows. 

Shakespear,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 
Fye  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters,  and  all 
foul  ways !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man 
so  rayed?  was  ever  man  so  weary? — Ibid.  iv.  1. 
Ray.  s.    In  Icthyoloyy.    Fish  of  the  genus 
Raia,  akin  to  the  dogfish  and  sharks,  of 
which  the  skate  and  thornback  are  the  best 
known  representatives. 

[The]  rays  [form]  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  Pla- 
giostomous  fishes,  recognisable  by  their  horizontally 
flattened  and  broad  disc-shaped  body,  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  immense  pectoral  fins,  the 
jointed  and  branched  rays  of  which  diverge,  like 
the  rays  of  a  fan,  and  support  a  broad  duplicature 
of  the  skin,  which  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  that 
of  the  side  of  the  flattened  head ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus.  The  Raia;  of  Linnanis  are  now  divided 
into  many  subgenera,  of  which  the  sting  ray,  eagle 
ray,  electric  ray,  fire  flare,  skate,  &c.  are  the  respec- 
tive types. — Owen,  in  Brande  and  Cox,  Dictionary 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Ray.  s.  [from  Pr.  raie,  rayon ;  Lat,  radius] 

1.  Beam  of  light. 

1  hese  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  23. 
The  least  light,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 
stopt  alone,  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  alone,  which 
the  rest  of  the  light  doth  not  or  suffers  not,  I  call  a 
ray  of  light. — Sir  I.  Newton. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  timorous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Pope,  Rape  of  the  lock,  canto  i. 

2.  Any  lustre,  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

The  air  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  620 
The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade  . . . 
E'en  now  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
Rayless.  adj.    Dark,  without  a  ray. 

Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 

Young,  Night  'Thoughts,  night  i. 
Rayon,  s.    [Fr.]    Ray.  Obsolete ;  probably 
never  naturalized. 

Nor  brick,  nor  marble  was  the  wall  in  view, 
But  shining  cristall,  which  from  top  to  base, 
Out  of  her  womb  a  thousand  rayons  threw. 

Spenser,  Translation  of  tlie  Visions  of  Bellay, 
v.  21.    (Nares  by  H.  and  W.j 
Rayonnant,  or  Rayonne.  adj.    [the  former 
the  present,  the  latter  the  past,  participle 
of  Fr.  rayonner  =  emit  rays.]  In  Heraldry. 
Line  in  zigzag. 
Raze.  s.    [N.Fr.  and  Spanish,  rayz,  raiz.~] 
Root  of  ginger. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  gin- 
ger to  be  delivered.— Shakespear,  Henry IV.  Part  I. 
ii.  1. 
Raze.  v.  a. 

1.  Overthrow;  ruin;  subvert. 

Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever, 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razed? — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

He  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  ii.  2. 
It  grieved  the  tyrant  that  so  base  a  town  should 
so  long  hold  out,  so  that  he  would  threaten  to  raze 
it. — Knolles,  History  oftfie  Turks. 

Shed  Christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  raze; 
Because  they're  taught  to  use  some  different  phrase. 

Waller. 

We  touch'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  that  razed  unhappy  Troy. 

Dryden,  1'ranslation  of  the  JEueid,  xi.  37S. 
The  place  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  andtits 
foundations  sown  with  salt. — Addison,  Spectator. 

2.  Efface. 

Fatal  this  marriage ;  cancelling  your  fame, 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  i.  1. 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Id.,  Macbeth,  v.  S. 
He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  out  their  native  language  :  and  instead 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  52. 

3.  Extirpate. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 

Shakespear,  'Titus  A  ndronicus  i.  2. 
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Razor,  s.  [Lat.  rasor  =  shaver,  that  which 
shaves.]  Shaving  instrument  (especially 
for  beards). 

Zeal,  except  ordered  aright,  usetli  the  razor  with 
such  eagerness,  that  the  life  of  religion  is  thereby 
hazarded. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 
Not  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warriour,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1165. 
Razor  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of  Venice 
steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel,  and 
weld  them  together,  to  strengthen  the  back  of  the 
razor. — Moron. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set, 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen ; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  ii.  119. 

Razorabie.  adj.  Capable  of  being  shaved  ; 
lit  for  the  razor.  Hare. 

New-born  chins  be  rough  and  razorabie. 

Shakespear,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Razorbill,  s.  British  bird  so  called,  akin  to 
the  auks  and  puffins,  of  the  genus  Alca 
(species,  torda). 

(For  example  see  under  Puffin.) 
Razornsh,  s.    See  Sheath  fish. 

The  sheath  or  razorfish  resembleth  in  length  and 
bigness  a  man's  finger.— Careic,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
Razure.  s.    [Lat.  rasura.']    Act  of  erasing. 
Oh !  your  desert  speaks  loud ; 
It  well  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasure  of  oblivion. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

Re-  as  a  prefix  in  composition.  [Lat.  = 
back.]  It  denotes  iteration  or  backward 
action ;  as,  return,  to  come  back ;  revive, 
to  live  again ;  repercussion,  the  act  of 
driving  back ;  reciprocation,  as,  to  recri- 
minate. It  is  put  almost  arbitrarily  before 
verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  so  that  many 
words  so  compounded  will  perhaps  be 
found,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert. 
It  sometimes  adds  little  to  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  rejoice. 

Reabsorb,  v.  a.  Swallow  up  again  ;  suck  up 
again. 

Lime  is  a  substance  whose  external  characters 
and  mode  of  production  are  well  known.  It  dif- 
fers from  chalk  and  powdered  limestone  chiefly  by 
the  absence  of  fixed  air,  which  is  expelled  from 
these  during  their  calcination.  This  air  it  greedily 
reabsorbs  from  the  atmosphere.  —  Kirwan,  On 
Manures,  p.  12. 
Reaccess.  s.    Renewed  visit. 

Let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess, . . .  and  their  reviving  ...  by  the  re- 
access  of  the  sun. — Hakewitt,  Apology,  p.  71. 
Reaccuse.  v.  a.    Accuse  afresh. 

Who  reaceused 
Norfolk,  for  words  of  treason  he  had  used. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
b.i.  (Rich.) 

Reach,  s.  Straight  course  of  a  river  be- 
tween any  two  bendings,  or  bights,  as  they 
are  called  :  ('  Chelsea  reach '  is  an  expres- 
sion well  known  to  those  who  frequent  the 
river  Thames). 
Reach,  v.  n. 
1 .  Be  extended. 

We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws  doth  extend  into  sundry 
things  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  whereto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach. — Hooker,  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid  zone 
in  one  tropick  to  the  other.— Boyle. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther.— 
Locke. 

If  I  do  not  ask  anything  improper,  let  me  be 
buried  by  Theodosius ;  my  vow  reaches  no  farther 
than  the  grave. — Addison,  Spectator. 

The  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.— Swift. 
Preterite  raught. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length, 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught, 
And  with  extorted  power  and  borrow'd  strength, 
The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brought. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
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2.  Penetrate. 

He  hath  delivered  them  into  your  hand,  and  ye 
have  slain  them  in  a  rage  that  reacheth  up  unto 
heaven. — 2  Chronicles,  xxviii.  9. 

We  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  thoughts  objects  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time. — Addison. 

3.  Make  efforts  to  attain. 

Could  a  sailor  always  supply  new  line,  and  find 
the  plummet  sink  without  stopping,  he  would  be  in 
the  posture  of  the  mind,  reaching  after  a  positive 
idea  of  infinity. — Locke. 
Reach,  v.  a.  [A.S.  racan.~\ 

1.  Touch  with  the  hand  extended. 

This  fruit  divine  . .  . 
Of  virtue  to  make  wise,  what  hinders  then 
To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body  and  mind  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.776. 
What  are  riches,  empire,  pow'r; 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will ; 
The  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish,  and  that  obtain'd,  down  with  a  scaf- 
folding 

Of  scepters,  crowns,  and  thrones :  they've  served 
their  end, 

And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorn'd? 

Congreve. 

2.  Arrive  at;  attain  anything  distant;  strike 
from  a  distance. 

The  coast  so  long  desired  . . . 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  reach'd,  repent. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  131. 
What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  his  sounding 
line,  he  readies  no  bottom. — Locke. 

It  must  fall,  perhaps  before  this  letter  reaches 
your  hands. — Pope. 

3.  Strike  from  a  distant  place. 

If  I  adore,  or  ever  have  adored 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afford, 
That  I  may  reach  the  beast ! 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid, 
Meleager  and  Atalanta. 

4.  Fetch  from  some  place  distant,  and  give. 

He  reached  me  a  full  cup.— 2  Esdras,  xiv.  39. 

5.  Bring  forward  from  a  distant  place. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands; 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side. — John,  xx.  27. 

6.  Hold  out ;  stretch  forth. 

These  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  things  which  desire  them,  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her  hand 
towards  them. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

7.  Attain  ;  gain  ;  obtain. 

The  best  account  of  the  appearances  of  nature 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  comes  short  of 
its  reality. — Cheyne. 

8.  Transfer. 

Through  such  hands 
The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reach'd  to  man. 

Rowe. 

9.  Penetrate  to. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if 
they  reach  not  the  mind,  there  is  no  perception. — 
Locke. 

10.  Be  adequate  to. 

The  law  reacheth  the  intention  of  the  promoters, 
and  this  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money. — 
Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the 
case  of  children,  let  them  examine. — Id.,  Thoughts 
on  Education. 

11.  Extend  to. 

Thy  desire  lead 
To  no  excess  that  reaches  blame. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  696. 
Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.  Addison,  Cato. 

12.  Extend  ;  spread  abroad. 

Trees  reach  d  too  far  their  pamper'd  boughs. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  213. 

13.  Take  in  the  hand. 

Lest  he 

Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  94. 

14.  Deceive;  overreach. 

The  loss  might  be  repaired  again;  or,  if  not, 
could  not  however  destroy  us,  by  reaching  us  in  our 
greatest  and  highest  concern.  —  South,  Sermons, 
ii.  19. 

Preterite  raught  (in  any  of  its  senses). 
Archaic. 

In  like  delights  of  bloody  game, 
He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught, 
And  there  abode  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  forest.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  ii.  3. 
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The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

Grittus,  furiously  running  in  upon  Sehenden, 
violently  raught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables, 
and  with  his  horsemen  took  him.— Knolles,  History 
of  the  Turks. 

Reach,  s. 

1.  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension  of 
the  hand  ;  power  of  reaching  or  taking  in 
the  hand. 

There  may  be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book  containing 
pictures  and  discourses,  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to 
open. — Locke. 

2.  Power  of  attainment  or  management. 

In  actions,  within  the  reach  of  power  in  him,  a 
man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to 
make  him. — Locke. 

3.  Power  ;  limit  of  faculties. 

Our  sight  may  be  considered  as  a  more  diffusivo 
kind  of  touch,  that  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. — Addison. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  48. 

4.  Contrivance ;  artful  scheme ;  deep 
thought. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than 
themselves  to  matters  which  they  least  intended. — 
Sir  J.  Hayivard. 

Some,  under  types,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  themselves  admired  for  profound 
reaches. — Howell. 

5.  Fetch ;  artifice  to  attain  some  distant  ad- 
vantage. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design.— 
Bacon. 

6.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shakespear,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

7.  Extent. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven 
And  of  this  world  :  and,  on  the  left  hand,  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  321. 

Readier,  s.  One  who  reaches,  or  fetches, 
from  some  distant  place,  and  gives. 

He  [Prynne]  there  showed  A.  W.  a  place  where 
he  should  sit  and  write ;  . . .  and  spoke  to  Jennings, 
the  readier  of  the  records,  that  he  should  let  him 
have  any  record. — Life  of  A.  Wood.  p.  205. 

Reaching:,  verbal  abs.  Nausea. 

Wise  nature  will  give  him  timeous  warning,  by  In- 
appetency,  a  nausea,  reaching,  vomiting,  a  flatulence, 
fulness,  or  pain  in  the  stomach. — Cheyne,  Essay  on 
Regimen,  p.  39.   (Ord  MS.) 

Reaching-,  part.  adj.  Far-extending. 

Great  men  have  reaching  hands. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iv.  7. 
Reachless,  adj.    Inaccesible.  Rare. 
May  be,  she  might  in  stately  stanzas  frame 

Stories  of  ladies  and  adventurous  knights, 
To  raise  her  silent  and  inglorious  name 
Unto  a  reachless  pitch  of  praises  hight. 

Bishop  Hall,  Defence  to  Envy.  (Rich.) 

React,  v.  a.  Return  an  impulse  or  impression. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sangui- 
fication, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to 
bring  it  to  an  animal  fluid,  must  be  re-acted  upon 
as  strongly. — Arbuthnot. 

Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'  other  hand  the  work  of  two ; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts, 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts. 

Swift,  Miscellanies. 
Reaction,  s.    Reciprocation  of  any  impulse 
or  force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  on 
which  such  impression  is  made :  (action 
and  reaction  are  equal). 

Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  longest, 
their  parts  heating  one  another  ;  and  may  not  great 
dense  and  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  emit  light  so  copiously,  as,  by  the  emission 
and  reaction  of  its  light,  and  the  reflections  and  re- 
fractions of  its  rays  within  its  pores,  to  grow  still 
hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  period  of  heat,  such 
as  is  that  of  the  sun  ?— Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Optidcs. 

Alimentary  substances,  of  a  mild  nature,  act  with 
small  force  upon  the  solids,  and  as  the  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  the  smallest  degree  of  force  in 
the  solids  digests  them. — Arbuthnot. 

Reactionary,  adj.  Connected  with,  consist- 
ing in,  constituted  by,  a  re-action.  It  is 
chiefly  applied  in  recent  works  on  politics 
and  history,  to  certain  stages  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  when,  after  a  decided  move- 
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Reactive 
Ready 

ment  in  one  direction  (e.g.  towards  de- 
mocracy), the  matter  becomes  either 
stationary  or  retrograde. 

At  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reactionary 
party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated. — Buckle,  History 
of  Civilization,  in  Europe. 

Reactive,  adj.    Echoing.  Rare. 

Ye  fish  assume  a  voice,  with  praises  fill 
The  hollow  rock,  and  loud  reactive  hill. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation,  b.  vii.  (Rich.) 
Read.  v. a.  [A.S.  rcedan;  pret.  and  pass.  part. 
read. 2 

1.  Peruse  anything  written. 

I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,  write  upon't, 
read  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it. — Shakespear,  Mac- 
beth, v.l. 

The  passage  you  must  have  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memory. — Pope. 

If  we  have  not  leisure  to  read  over  the  book 
itself  regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapters  we 
may  be  directed  to  peruse  several  sections. —  Watts, 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Discover  by  characters  or  marks. 

An  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 

3.  Learn  by  observation. 

Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  v.  4. 

4.  Know  fully. 

O  most  delicate  fiend ! 
Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? 

Shakespear,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

Read.  i'.  n. 

1.  Perform  the  act  of  perusing  writing. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  his  God. — Deuteronomy,  xvii,  19. 

2.  Be  studious  in  books. 

'Tis  sure  that  Fleury  reads. —  Taylor. 

3.  Know  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put  a  judge  to 
death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence. — Swift. 

Read.  s.    Reading ;  perusal.  Hare. 

It  is  sufficient  to  run  over  Cowley  once  ;  but 
Parnell,  after  the  fiftieth  read,  is  as  fresh  as  at  the 
first. — Hume,  Essays,  Of  Simplicity  and  Refine- 
ment.    (Ord  MS.) 
Readable,  adj.    Capable  of  being,  fit  to  be, 
read. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Mr.  Hume's  too  zealous 
concern  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
operating  uniformly  through  all  the  volumes  of  his 
history,  has  brought  disgrace  on  a  work  which  in 
the  main  is  agreeably  written,  and  is  indeed  the 
most  readable  general  account  of  the  English  affairs 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  publick. — Bishop 
Hurd,  Dialogues,  dial.  vi. 
Headdress,  v.  a.    Address  anew. 

Didymus,  now  perceiving  that  the  person  he 
pleaded  for  was  preparing  herself  to  interrupt  him, 
re-addressed  himself  to  her  and  told  her. — Boyle, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  290.  (Rich.) 

Readept.  v.  a.    [Lat.  adeptus,  pret.  part,  of 
adi/riscor.~]    Regain.  Rare. 

King  Henry  VI.  thus  re-adepted  .  .  .  his  crowne. 
—Hall,  Edward  IV.  aim.  9.  (Rich.) 
Readeption.  s.     Recovery  ;  act  of  regain- 
ing. 

Will  any  say,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  was 
matter  of  scruple  t— Bacon. 
Reader,  s.    One  who  reads. 

1 .  One  -who  peruses  anything  written. 

As  we  must  take  the  care  that  our  words  and 
sense  be  clear,  so  if  the  obscurity  happen  through 
the  hearers'  or  readers'  want  of  understanding,  1  am 
not  to  answer  for  them. — B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  studious  in  books. 

Bash-is'  altars  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees.  Dryden. 

3.  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

He  got  into  orders,  and  became  a  reader  in  a 
parish  church  at  twenty  pounds  a  year. — Swift. 

Arnold,  on  his  return  to  Brescia,  iiad  received  the 
two  lower  orders  of  the  Church  as  a  reader  ;  he 
then  took  the  religious  vow  and  became  a  monk  :  a 
monk  of  primitive  austerity. — Milman,  History  of 
Latin  Christianity,  b.  viii.  ch.  vi. 

Readership,  s.    Office  of  reading  prayers. 
When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  they  get  into 
orders,  and  solicit  a  readership. — Swift,  Miscella- 
nies. 

Readily,  adv.    In  a  ready  manner;  expe- 
dited ;  with  little  hinderance  or  delay. 
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My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.       Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  272. 

Those  very  things,  which  are  declined  as  impos- 
sible, are  readily  practicable  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity. — South,  Sermons. 

I  readily  grant  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another. — Locke. 

Every  one  sometime  or  other  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  papers,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts 
so  readily  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon. — Addi- 
son, Spectator. 
Readiness,   s.      Attribute    suggested  by 
Ready. 

1.  Expediteness ;  promptitude. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king 
in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Bretagne  failed  him. 
— Bacon. 

He  opens  himself  to  the  man  of  business  with  re- 
luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility  and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of  desire. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  State  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  anything. 

Have  you  an  army  ready  ?— The  centurions  and 
their  charges  already  in  the  entertainment  to  be  on 
foot  at  an  hour's  warning. — I  am  joyful  to  hear  of 
their  readiness. — Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  ;S. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  army. — 
Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

3.  Facility  ;  freedom  from  hinderance  or  ob- 
struction. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readiness  and  easi- 
ness of  speech. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

4.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with  a 
readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the 
surest  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a 
belief  of  Christianity. — South,  Sermons. 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than 
depart  from  them. — Addison. 

Reading-,  s. 

1.  Study  in  books  ;  perusal  of  books. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  furnish  us 
with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our  own 
meditation  must  form  our  judgement. —  Watts,  On 
the  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape  . . . 
Can  make  a  Cibber.  Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  281. 

2.  Lecture ;  prelection. 

Give  attendance  to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc- 
trine.— 1  Timothy,  iv.  13. 

3.  Public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Variation  of  copies. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readings  of  the  authors  with  great  sagacity. — A  r- 
buthnot,  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
3Ieasures. 

Reading  of  the  sentences.    See  extracts. 

John  Palgrave  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
sentences,  that  is,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity.—  Wood,  Athence  Oxonienses.    (Ord  MS.) 

Hermann-Schlick,  Count  of  Passau,  was  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  or,  as  'twas 
now  called,  to  the  reading  of  any  books  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  that  is  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity.— Ibid.  (Ord  MS.) 
Readjourn.  v.  a.    Put  off  again  to  another 

time  ;  cite  or  summon  again. 
Readjust,  v.  a.     Put  in  order  again  what 
had  been  discomposed. 

The  beau  sheathed  his  hanger,  and  readjusted  his 
hair. — Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Readmission.  s.  Act  of  admitting  again  ; 
readmittance. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals,  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of 
fresh  air. — Arbuthnot. 

Readmit,  v.  a.    Let  in  again. 

These  evils  I  deserve, . . . 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon, 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  11G9. 
After  twenty  minutes  1  readmitted  the  air. — Der- 
ham. 

Readmittance.  s.  Allowance  to  enter  again  ; 
readmission. 

Evidences  both  of  their  sorrow  for  what  they  had 
done,  and  of  their  amendment  for  the  time  to  come, 
had  procured  them  [sinners  expelled  from  the 
church]  readmittance. — Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel 
at  Endor,  p.  216 :  1674. 

They  [two  of  the  fellows]  repaired  to  their 
founder,  then  at  Hatfield  with  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, humbly  petitioning  a  readmittance  into  his 
college.— T.  Warton,  Lifeof  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  p.  84. 
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Readopt.  v.  a.    Adopt  afresh. 

When  shall  my  soul  her  incarnation  quit, 
And  re-adopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  thee. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  night  ix. 

Readorn.  v.  a.  Decorate  again  ;  deck  anew. 
The  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  their  fame  renew, 
With  scarlet  honours  readorn  the  tide. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Readvance.   v.  n.     Advance  again,  anew, 
afresh. 

Which  if  they  miss,  they  yet  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarry, 
Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  fool  their  quarry. 
B.  Jonson,  Epigram  to  Sir  H.  Goodyere.  (Rich.) 

Readvertency.  s.  Act  of  adverting  anew  to 

anything. 

Memory  ...  he  does  not  make  to  be  a  recovery  of 
ideas  that  were  lost,  but  a  readvertency  or  reappli- 
cation  of  mind  to  ideas  that  are  actually  there, 
though  not  attended  to.— Norris,  Reflections  on 
Locke,  p.  9. 

Ready,  adj.    [A.S.  radi<j.~] 

1.  Prompt;  not  delayed. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiest  money  of 
any  in  this  kingdom,  because  they  never  fail  of  a 
price  abroad. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

[He]  overlook'd  his  hinds  :  their  pay  was  just 
And  ready  :  for  he  scorn'd  to  go  on  trust. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  920. 

2.  Fit  for  a  purpose  ;  not  to  seek. 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so; 
Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  iv.  3. 
Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Id..  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 
One  hand  the  sword  and  one  the  pen  employs, 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Canace  to 
Macareus. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood. 

Id.,  'Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  354. 

3.  Prepared ;  accommodated  to  any  design, 
so  as  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him  afraid  ;  they 
shall  prevail  against  him,  as  a  king  ready  to  the 
battle. — Job,  xv.  24. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  854. 

The  word  which  I  have  giv'n,  I'll  not  revoke; 
If  he  be  brave,  he's  ready  lor  the  stroke. 

Dryden,  Siege  of  Granada,  Part  T.  i.  1. 

The  imagination  is  always  restless,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extrava- 
gant project. — Locke. 

4.  Willing  ;  eager  ;  quick. 

Men,  when  their  actions  succeed  not  as  they  would, 
are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  thereof  unto 
the  heavens,  so  as  to  excuse  their  own  follies. — 
Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland 

A  cloud  that  is  more  show  than  moisture;  a  cloud 
that  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his  drops  upon  the  sea, 
than  on  the  land. — Holyday. 

They  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend  things 
were  readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which 
they  might  thrive,  than  to  set  afoot  frugality.— Sir 
W.  Davenant. 

5.  Being  at  the  point ;  not  distant ;  near  ; 
about  to  do  or  be. 

He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  reada  at 
his  hand. — Job,  xv.  23. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  this  world.  .1/ ilton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  72. 

6.  Being  at  hand  ;  next  to  hand. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honoria,  129. 

7.  Facile;  easy;  opportune;  near. 

Sometimes  the  readiest  way  which  a  wise  man 
hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  preface. 

The  race  elect, 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  214. 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readiest  way. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  ^Eneid,  ix.  499. 

8.  Quick  ;  not  done  with  hesitation. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  con- 
tempt.— Richardson,  Clarissa. 

9.  Expedite;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  not 
slow. 

Those  who  speak  in  publick  are  much  better 
accepted,  when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by 
the  help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory, 
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than  when  they  are  forced  to  read  llL — Watt*,  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  {rentier  disposi- 
tions in  that  sex,  than  in  the  other. — Law. 
Make  ready.   Make  things  ready ;  make  pre- 
parations. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished 
and  prepared;  there  make  ready  for  MS.— Mark, 
xiv.  15. 

Ready,  s.    Ready  money.  Colloquial. 

Lord  Strutt  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to 
law,  or  clear  old  liubts.—Arbuthnot,  History  of  John 
Bull. 

Ready,  v.  a.  Make  ready  ;  prepare ;  arrange ; 
dress.  Hare. 
A  thousand  bracelets,  jewels,  pearls,  and  rings, 

With  (told  of  sundry  shapes  the  king  prepares, 
And  having  readied  all  these  costly  things, 
In  a  poor  pedlar's  truss  he  packs  his  wares. 

Hey  wood,  Troia  Britannica:  1609. 
(Nares  by  H.  and  W.) 
He  had  neither  shaved,  nor  readied  his  tangled 
locks. —  Brooke. 
Reaffirmance.  s.    Second  confirmation. 

Causes  of  deprivation  are  a  conviction  before  the 
ordinary  of  a  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting 
therein  without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  reaf- 
firmance after  such  revocation.— A yliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Reagent,  s.  That  which  causes  reaction : 
(specially  applied  in  Chemistry,  to  sub- 
stances which  act  on  others,  and  so  doing, 
can  be  used  as  tests). 

A  reagent  Lis]  a  substance  used  in  chemistry  to 
detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies. — Hooper,  Medi- 
cal Dictionary. 
Reagree.  v.  a.    Reconcile.  Hare. 
And  fain  to  see  that  glorious  holiday 
Of  union  which  this  discord  re-agreed. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
b.  viii.  (Rich.) 
Reak.  s.  [?  N.  Fr.  vraik  =  sea-weed:  com- 
mon term  in  the  English  Channel  Islands.] 
?  Sea- weed  :  (the  original  of  the  extract  is, 
'  Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  arun- 
dine  pinguis '). 

The  bore  is  yll  in  Laurente  soyle, 
That  feedes  on  reak.es  and  reeds. 

Drant,  Translation  of  Horace,  G.  viii.  b.:  1566. 
Real.  adj.  [Fr.  reel;  Low  Lat.  realis,  from 
Lat.  res  =  thing.] 

1.  Relating  to  things,  not  persons  ;  not  per- 
sonal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are  not 
greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business  ;  which 
is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied  men 
more  than  books. — Bacon. 

2.  Not  fictitious  ;  not  imaginary;  true;  ge- 
nuine. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world,  that  is 
but  little  akin  to  the  real  one. — Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifiea. 

When  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a 
character,  I  examine  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may 
not  bear  any  resemblance  to  one  that  is  real. — Ad- 
dison. 

Imaginary  distempers  are  attended  with  real  and 
unfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 
dissipate  the  spirits. — Sir  R.  Black-more. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Arian  cause,  real  or 
artificial ;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force  either  to  con- 
vince or  deceive  a  reader.—  Waterland. 

3.  In  Luw.  Consisting  of  things  immovable, 
as  land  :  (opposed  to  personal). 

I  am  hastening  to  convert  my  small  estate  that  is 
personal  into  real.  —  Sir  J.  Child,  Discourse  on 
'Trade. 

Real.  s.    Realist.  Rare. 

Scotists,  Thomists,  Beats.  Nominals.  —  Burton, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  677. 
Real.  4'.  Spanish  coin,  in  value  about  sixpence. 
Tying  them  up  in  bunches  worth  four  reals  a- 
piece.  —  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  let- 
ter xxxii. 

Realgar,  s.  [Arabic]  In  Chemistry.  Proto- 
sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  within  as 
without. — Bacon. 

Realgar  or  sandarach  is  red  arsenick.— Harris. 

Realgar  .  .  .  has  a  hue  scarlet  colour  in  mass,  but 
orange-red  in  powder,  whereby  it  is  distinguishable 
1rom  cinnabar.  It  is  soft,  sectile,  readily  scratched 
by  the  naU ;  its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchoidal . 
It  volatilizes  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  the 
garlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with  that  of  burning 
sulphur.  It  consists  of :  arsenic  seventy,  sulphur 
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thirty,  in  one  hundred  parts.   It  is  employed  some- 
times as  a  pigment. —  Ure,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Mines. 
Realism,  s.    System  of  philosophy,  opposed 
to  Nominalism,  wherein  it  is  held  that  our 
general  conceptions  refer  to  objects  as  real 
as  those  of  our  individual  perceptions. 

Scotus  and  his  disciples  were  the  great  main- 
tainers  of  Realism. — Hallam.  Introduction,  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  Centuries,  b.  iii.  §  67. 
Realist.   *.     Supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
Realism. 

The  faction  now  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
being  very  rife  and  frequent  in  the  university.— A. 
Wood,  Annals  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1341. 

It  was  a  most  subtle  question  assuredly,  and  the 
world  thought  for  a  long  while  that  their  happiness 
depended  on  deciding,  whether  universals,  that  is 
genera,  have  a  real  essence,  and  exist  independent 
of  particulars,  that  is,  species : — whether,  for  in- 
stance, we  could  form  an  idea  of  asses,  prior  to  indi- 
vidual asses?  Roscelinus,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
adopted  the  opinion  that  universals  have  no  real 
existence,  either  before,  or  in  individuals,  but  are 
mere  names  and  words  by  which  the  kind  of  indi- 
viduals is  expressed  ;  a  tenet  propagated  by  Abclard, 
which  produced  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  But 
the  Realists  asserted  that  universals  existed  inde- 
pendent of  individuals,— though  they  were  some- 
what divided  between  the  various  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famous 
were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  cause 
of  the  Nominalists  was  almost  desperate,  till  Occam 
in  the  fourteenth  century  revived  the  dying  embers. 
Louis  XI.  adopted  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Nomi- 
nalists flourished  at  large  in  Prance  and  Germany  ; 
but  unfortunately  Pope  John  XXIII.  patronised 
the  Realists,  and  throughout  Italy  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  lips.  The  French  king 
wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed  ;  his  majesty  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  1174,  in  which  he  silenced  for  ever 
the  Nominalists,  and  ordered  their  books  to  be 
fastened  up  in  their  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that 
they  might  not  bo  read  by  young  students !  The 
leaders  of  that  sect  fled  into  England  and  Germany, 
where  they  united  their  forces  "with  Luther  and  the 
first  Reformers. — I.  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture, Literary  Controversy. 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Logomachies  of 
the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  terminated  with 
these  scolding  schoolmen  P  Modern  nonsense, 
weighed  against  the  obsolete,  may  make  the  scales 
tremble  for  a  while,  but  it  will  lose  its  agreeable 
quality  of  freshness,  and  subside  into  an  equipoise. 
We  find  their  spirit  still  lurking  among  our  own 
metaphysicians.  'Lo!  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  again ! '  exclaimed  my  learned  friend, 
Sharon  Turner,  alluding  to  our  modern  doctrines 
on  abstract  ideas,  on  which  there  is  still  a  doubt, 
whether  they  are  anything  more  than  generalising 
terms. — Ibid.,  Confusion  of  Words. 

Reality,  s.  [Fr.  realite."] 

1.  Truth;  verity;  what  is,  not  what  merely 
seems. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies  that  he 
understands  a  critick,  when  in  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  his  meaning. — Addison. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature  in 
any  single  instance  human  penetration  can  reach, 
comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  internal 
constitution  ;  for  who  can  search  out  the  Almighty's 
works  to  perfection  ? — Cheyne. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reality 
to  me. — Beattie. 

Truth,  again,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  Reality, 
to  oy.  People  speak  of  the  Truth  or  Falsity  of  facts  ; 
properly  speaking,  they  are  either  real  or  fictitious  : 
it  is  the  statement  that  is' true'  or  '  false.'  The'  true' 
cause  of  any  thing,  is  a  common  expression  ;  mean- 
ing '  that  which  may  with  Truth  be  assigned  as  the 
cause.'  The  senses  ol  Falsehood  correspond.  'Truth' 
in  this  sense,  of  '  reality,'  is  also  opposed  to  shadows 
— types — pictures,  &c.  Thus,  '  the  Law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  '  truth '  came  by  Jesus 
Christ : '  for  the  Law  had  only  a  '  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.' — Archbishop  Whately,  Elements  of 
Logic,  appendix. 

2.  Something  intrinsically  important :  not 
merely  matter  of  show. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows, 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  viii.  573. 
Thence  musing,  lo,  he  bends  his  weary  ryes 
On  life  and  all  its  sad  realities. 

Jlathias,  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
Titan,  to  whose  immortal  eves 
The  Bufferings  of  mortality 
Seen  in  their  sad  reality 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise. 

Byron,  Prometheus. 

Realization,  .v.    Act  of  making  real,  tangi- 
ble, or  effective. 
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It  .  .  .  ennobles  the  tenure  of  landed  prope-tV, 
that  the  realization  of  its  profits  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  a  thousand  opportunities  of  moral 
and  of  religious  influence. — Glads/one,  The  State  in 
its  Relations  with  the  Church,  cb.  ii.  §  85. 

Realize,  v.  a.    [Fr.  realise?:] 

1.  Bring  into  being  or  act. 

Thus  we  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in 
hypothesis,  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the  globe 
of  earth. — Glanville. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  likely  to  exemplify  and 
realize  every  word  of  this  discourse.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

The  assumption  universal  among  the  ancients  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  that  there  were  principles  of 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  4c,  led  directly 
to  a  belief  in  alchemy;  in  a  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, a  change  from  one  kind  into  another. 
Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  make  gold  ?  Each 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold  had  its 
forma,  its  essence,  its  set  of  conditions,  which  if  we 
could  discover,  and  learn  how  to  realize,  we  could 
superinduce  that  particular  property  upon  any 
other  substance,  upon  wood,  or  iron,  or  lime,  or 
clay. — J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  pt.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

It  does  not  merely  exist  in  statutes,  or  in  articles, 
or  in  oaths,  it  is  realized  in  details. — J.  U.  Newman, 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
ch.  i.  sect.  ii. 

This, ...  is  an  illusion  consequent  upon  our  habit 
of  using  words  without  fully  realizing  their  mean- 
ings, and  so  mistaking  verbal  propositions  for  real 
ones  — Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology, 
ch.  ii. 

The  long  prevalence  of  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of 
poverty,  of  force,  of  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  and 
of  foreign  invasion,  had  reduced  Scotland  to  a  state 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize. — 
Buckle,  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Convert  money  into  land. 
Really,  adv.    In  a  real  manner. 

1.  With  actual  existence. 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is 
inherent  perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other 
sense  it  may  be  truly  and  properly  affirmed  that  the 
church  is  holy. — Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  important  case  of  con- 
science for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than  to  know 
certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  how  far  he  does  not ;  and  to  be  informed  truly 
when  men  do  really  will  a  thing,  and  when  they 
have  really  no  power  to  do  what  they  have  willed. 
— South,  Sermons. 

2.  In  truth  ;  truly;  not  seemingly  only. 

The  understanding  represents  to  the  will  things 
really  evil,  under  the  notion  of  good.— South,  Ser- 
mons. 

These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger  is 
really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness. — Swift. 

They  even  affect  to  be  more  pleased  with  dress, 
and  to  be  more  fond  of  every  little  ornament,  than 
they  really  are. — Law. 

;3.  Used  as  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opi- 
nion. 

Why  really  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.  Young, 
Realm,  s.  [N.Fr.  rea!me.~\ 

1.  Kingdom;  king's  dominion. 

Is  there  any  part  of  that  realm,  or  any  nation 
therein,  which  have  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 
crown  of  England  ?— Spenser. 

They  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  ii.  1. 
A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xii.  162. 
The  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that  the 
King  had  set  out  for  Holland  announced  also  the 
names  of  the  first  members  returned,  in  obedience 
to  his  writ,  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm, 
— Macaulay,  History  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Kingly  government. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  183. 

Realty,  s.  [from  Lat.  rcs.~]    Reality.  Hare. 
We  clearly  see 
The  nearly  couching  of  each  realtie. 

Dr.  II.  More,  Life  of  the  Soul,  ii.  12. 

Realty,  s.  [from  Fr.  roi  =  king.]  Loyalty. 
Hare. 

O  heaven,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty 
Remain  not  1  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  114. 

Ream,  s,  [German,  riemen  =  thony;,  strap,  for 
tying-up  the  bundle.]  Bundle  of  paper 
containing  twenty  quires. 

All  vain  petitions  mounting  to  the  sky, 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  89. 
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Ream.  v.  n.    ?  Stretch. 

His  full  growne  stature,  high  his  head,  lookes 
higher  rise, 

His  perching  homes  are  reamed  a  yard  beyond 
assize. 

A  Herring's  Tayle:  159S.  (Xares  by  II.  and  W.) 
Ream.  v.  n.  A  word  like  Mantle  (the  two 
words  being  often  used  to  explain  one 
another),  often  used  without  any  precise 
meaning.  It,  properly,  seems  to  suggest 
something  rising  to  the  surface  of  any- 
thing, as  cream  (German,  raum),  whether 
of  milk,  or  some  chemical  compound,  as 
cream  of  tartar. 
Reanimate,  v.  a.    Revive  ;  restore  to  life. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,  and  antedate 
their  resurrection. — Glanville,  Scepsis  Scientijica. 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  on 
the  ground,  while  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated. — 
Spectator. 

Reanimation.  s.    Animating  afresh. 

Intermission  of  time  and  degrees  of  corruption 
adde  nothing  to  the  impossibilitie  of  our  rising;  the 
bodie  that  is  once  cold  in  death,  hath  no  more  apti- 
tude to  a  reanimation  than  that  which  is  moldred 
into  dust ;  only  the  divine  power  of  the  Maker  must 
restore  either,  can  restore  both. — Bishop  Hall,  Joash 
with  Elisha.    (Ord  MS.) 

He  lay  near  him  senseless,  as  were  the  gunners, 
whose  condition  prevented  their  attempting  an 
escape.  Having  opened  his  father's  casque,  he  was 
rejoiced  to  see  him  give  symptoms  of  reanimation. — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ch.  xxxvi. 
Reannex.  v.  a.    Annex  again. 

King  .Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that  dutehy. — 
liaeon,  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
Reannexing.  verbal  ubs.     Act  of  one  who 
reannexes. 

The  French  ambassadors  were  dismissed ;  the 
king  avoiding  to  understand  anything  touching  the 
reannexing  of  Britaine,  as  the  ambassadors  had 
avoided  to  mention  it.— Bacon,  History  of  (lie  Reign 
of  Henry  VII.  (Rich.) 
Reanoint.  v.  a.    Anoint  afresh. 

And  Edward  now,  to  see  his  crown  sat  right. 
Proud  in  his  spoils,  to  London  doth  repair. 
And  re-anointed,  mounts  th'  imperial  chair. 

Drayton,  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret.  (Rich.) 
Reap.  v.  a.  [A.S.  repan,  reopan.~\ 

1 .  Cut  corn  at  harvest. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  laud,  thou  shalt 
not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field. — Leviticus, 
xix.  9. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 

2.  Gather;  obtain. 

They  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 
may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  are  sure  to 
reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  afford. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

What  sudden  anger's  this!1  how  have  I  raip'd  it  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2. 
This  is  a  thing. 
Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap, 
Being  much  spoke  of.  Id.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

Reap.  v.  n.  Harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. — Psalms, 
exxvi.  5. 

Reaper,  s.    One  who  cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
From  hungry  reapers  they  their  sheaves  withhold. 

Sandys. 

Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
A  thousand  forms  he  wears, 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears  ; 
Sweating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
Overcharge  the  shoulders  of  the  seeming  swain. 

Id.,  Translation  from  Ovid,  Vcrlumnus  anil 
Pomona. 
Only  reapers,  reaping  early, 
In  among  the  bearded  barley. 

Tennyson,  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
Reaperman.  s.    Reaper.  Hare. 

A  reaperman,  or  he  that  reapeth  the  corn,  Messor. 
—  Withal,  Hictionarie,  p.  16:  1008.  (Nares  by  H. 
and  W.) 

Reapinghook.  s.    Hook  used  to  cut  corn  in 
harvest. 

Some  are  bribed  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapinghooks. 

Dryden. 

Reapparel.  v.  a.    Clothe  again. 

How  long  a  Jay  soever  thou  make  that  day  in  the 
grave,  yet  there  is  no  day  between  that  and  the 
resurrection:  Then  we  shall  all  be  invested,  re- 
apparelled,  in  our  own  bodies. — Donne,  Devotions, 
p.  358. 
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Reappear,  v.  n.    Appear  afresh. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things, 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 
Anil  in  her  glory  re-appears. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  JIarmion,  introd.  to  canto  i.  (Rich.) 

Reappearance,  s.  Act  of  appearing  again. 
Reapplication.  s.    Act  of  applying  anew. 

A  readvertency  or  reapplication  of  mind  to  ideas 
that  are  actually  there.  —  Norris,  Reflections  on 
Locke,  p.  9. 
Rear.  s.    [Fr.  arriere.'] 

1.  Hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the  hinder 
line  of  a  fleet. 

The  rear  admiral,  an  arch  pirate,  was  afterwards 
slain  with  a  great  shot. — Knolles,  History  of  the 
Turks. 

Argive  chiefs  .  .  . 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear, 
As  when  his  thund'ring  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  glean'd  the  rear. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  059. 

2.  Last  class ;  last  in  order. 

Coins  I  place  in  the  rear,  because  made  up  of  both 
the  other. — Peacham. 

Snowy-headed  Winter  leads, 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear.  Waller. 

Rear.  v.  a.    Place  so  as  to  protect  the  rear. 

Mare. 

We  cannot  flank  and  rear  our  discourses  with 
military  allusions.— Scott,  Sermon  bejore  the  Artil- 
lery Company :  1680. 

Hear.  adj.  [A.S.  hrere.~\  Raw;  half  roasted; 
half sodden. 

Eggs  meane  between  reare  and  hard.  —  <Si>  T. 
Elyot,  Castle  of  Health. 

Rear.  adv.    Early.  Provincial. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear, 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  ! 

Gay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Monday,  5. 

Rear.  v.  a.  [A.S.  rceran,  a-rcerun.~] 

1 .  Raise  up. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  278. 

2.  Lift  up  from  a  fall. 

Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground, 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again.  Spenser. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss :  he  rear'd  me. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  315. 

3.  Move  upwards. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  285. 

4.  Bring  up  to  maturity. 

No  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  rearing  her  young. — Bacon, 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

They  were  a  very  hardy  breed,  and  reared  their 
young  ones  without  any  care.  —  Mortimer,  Hus- 
bandry. 

They  flourish 'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 

Thomson. 

5.  Educate ;  instruct. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southerne. 

They  have  in  every  town  publick  nurseries,  where 
all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers,  are 
obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and  edu- 
cated.— Swift. 

6.  Exalt ;  elevate. 

Charity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind. 

Prior,  Charity. 

7.  Rouse  ;  stir  up. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
Anil  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 
With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Horace,  epode  ii. 

8.  Raise;  breed. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought ; 
He  rear'd  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought. 

Harte. 

9.  Achieve;  obtain.  Obsolete. 

He  in  an  open  turney  lately  held 
Fro  me  the  honour  of  that  game  did  reare. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  iv.  4, 6. 

Rearer,  s.    One  who  brings  up. 

On  Pholoe  then  the  rearer  of  the  steed, 
When  the  kind  Spring  renews  his  generous  breed, 
With  joy  views  these  strain  up  the  mountain  steep, 
Those  with  the  dams  contend,  or  dare  the  deep. 

Lewis,  Translation  of  the  T/iebaid  of  Stalius, 
b.  x.  (Rich.) 

Rearing-,  verbal  abs. 
1.  Bringing  up. 

He's  a  young  plant  in  his  first  year  of  bearing, 
But  his  friend  swears  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 

Dryden,  Prologues.  (Rich.) 
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2.  Building  :  (with  up). 

All  the  people  sounded  trumpets  and  shouted  with 
a  loud  voice,  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving  unto  the 
Lord,  for  the  rearing  up  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. — 
1  Esdras,  v.  62. 

Rearmouse,  s.    See  Reremouse. 

Some  war  with  rearmice  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats. 

Shakespear,  Midsximmer-Night's  Dream,  ii.  3. 
Of  flying  fishes,  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  a 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  rear- 
mouse.— Abbot. 
Rearward,  s. 

1.  Last  troop. 

He  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rear- 
ward, and  before  they  left  lighting,  was  too  far  oil'. 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Dan 
.  . .  was  the  rearward  of  the  camp.— Numbers,  x.  25. 

2.  End  ;  tail ;  train  behind. 

Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother  ? 
But  with  a  rearward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banish'd. 

Shakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

3.  Latter  part.  Contemptuous. 

He  was  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Id.,  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  iii.  2. 

Reascend.   v.  n.     Climb  upwards ,    rise ; 
ascend  again. 
When  as  the  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn. 

I  wish  that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end ; 
And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend.  Spenser. 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent  and  up  to  reascend. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  19. 
These  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  empty'd  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat. 

Ibid.  i.  632. 

Reascend.  v.  a.    Mount  again. 
When  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies.  Addison. 
Reascent.  s.    Fresh,  or  second,  ascent. 
Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  re-ascent.     Cowper,  Task,  i.  (Rich.) 

Reason,  a-.    [Fr.  raison  ;  Lat.  ratio,  -onis.~\ 

1.  Power  by  which  man  deduces  one  pro- 
position from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
premises  to  consequences ;  the  rational 
faculty  ;  discursive  power. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering 
in  action  what  is  good;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason. — Hooker,  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity. 

Though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul, 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  124. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  judgement  of  mankind, 
whether  the  humane  nature  be  not  so  framed  as 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  moral  certainty,  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  is-capable  of;  and  if  it  were  other- 
wise, whether  that  reason,  which  belongs  to  us, 
would  not  prove  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  us, 
rather  than  a  privilege,  by  keeping  lis  in  a  conti- 
nual suspense,  and  thereby  rendering  our  condi- 
tions perpetually  restless  and  unquiet.— Bishop 
Wilkins. 

Dim,  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers, 
Is  reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high, 
Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 
Not  light  us  here ;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laid,  1. 

It  would  bo  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  absurd, 
which  they  cannot  conceive :  how  often  do  we  con- 
tradict the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives!  Reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the 
reason  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and  waver- 
ing, perpetually  swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

2.  Cause  ;  ground  or  principle. 

What  the  apostles  deemed  rational  and  probable 
means  to  that  end,  there  is  no  reason  or  probability 
to  think  should  ever  in  any  produce  this  effect. — 
Hammond. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
there  is  a  natural  and  eternal  reason  for  that  good- 
ness and  virtue,  and  against  vice  and  wickedness. — 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Efficient  cause. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories  as  they  possess. — Bacon. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  antecedent  will  of  Christ 
is  intended  to  all  men  living,  though  all  men,  by 
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reason  of  their  own  demerits,  do  not  actually  re- 
ceive the  fruit  of  it. —  Wh  XU  . 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel 
watch,  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel. — Sir  31. 
Hale. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate, 
I  have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place. — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

I  have  not  observed  equality  of  numbers  in  my 
verse;  partly  by  reason  of  my  haste,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  1  would  not  have  my  sense  a  slave  to 
syllables. — Dryden. 

4.  Final  cause. 

Reason,  in  the  English  language,  is  sometimes 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
particularly  the  final  cause. — Locke. 

5.  Argument;  ground  of  persuasion ;  motive. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these 
fears,  and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in  us 
to  no  purpose? — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  built ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us. — Nelson. 

6.  Ratiocination  ;  discursive  act. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground  to 
ground, 

The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this ; 
But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  lixt,  she  understanding  is. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

7.  Clearness  of  faculties. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shakespear,  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  v.l. 
When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with. 

Id.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

8.  Right ;  justice. 

1  was  promised  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme : 
Prom  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

Are  you  in  earnest  ? — Ay,  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Shakespear,  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

The  papists  ought  in  reason  to  allow  them  all  the 
excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves ;  such  as  an 
invincible  ignorance,  oral  tradition,  and  authority. 
— Bishop  Stillingfleet. 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part ; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  v.  1. 

9.  Reasonable  claim  ;  just  practice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  it  were 
but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his  own 
world,  and  wait  till  the  change  corneth,  or  the  rea- 
son be  discovered. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Conscience,  not  acting  by  law,  is  a  boundless  pre- 
sumptuous thing;  and  for  any  one,  try  virtue 
thereof,  to  challenge  himself  a  privilege  of  doing 
what  he  will,  and  of  being  unaccountable,  is  in  all 
reason  too  much,  either  for  man  or  angel. — South, 
Sermons. 

A  severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  them. — Dryden,  Au- 
rengzebe,  dedication. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not 
in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence.— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  capable  of, 
and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have. — Id.,  Pre- 
face to  his  Sermons. 

10.  Rationale ;  just  account. 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why 
the  church  was  called  Catholick. — Bislwp  Pearson, 
Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon,  is 
to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known  than 
itself.— Boyle. 

11.  Moderation;  moderate  demands. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  this  great  source  of 
riches. — Addison. 
Reason,  v.  n.    [Fr.  raisonner.~] 
1 .  Argue  rationally ;  deduce  consequences 
justly  from  premises. 

No  man  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second ;  for  reason  they  do  not,  who 
think  so :  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms, 
can  merit  another. — South,  Sermons. 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that  for 
the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
always  those  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.— Locke. 
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His  shape  o'ortakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 
"J?\vas  there  of  just  and  good  he  rrason'd  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious 
song.  Tickell,  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of 

Wamoiek  on  the  Death  of  Addison 

2.  Debate ;  discourse  ;  talk  ;  take  or  give  an 
account. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you  ...  of  all 
the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.— 1  Samuel,  xii.  7. 

Reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him.  where  he  heard  this. 

Shakespear,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 
I  reason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English',  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 

Id  ,  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  8. 

3.  Raise  disquisitions  ;  make  enquiries. 

When  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts,  he  answer- 
ing said  unto  them,  What  reason  ye  in  your  hearts? 
— Luke,  v.  22. 

[They]  reason'd  high, 
.Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  53S. 

Reason,  v.  a. 

1.  Examine  rationally. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  reasoned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory. — Burnet. 

2.  Persuade  by  argument. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses, 
may  yet  be  laughed  or  drolled  into  them. — Sir  R. 
L' Estrange. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Addison. 
Reasonable,  adj. 

1.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  endued 
with  reason. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that  his 
hurt  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  his  life  had  lost 
use  of  the  reasonable  and  almost  sensible  part. — Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

2.  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  fur- 
nished with  such  forces  as  were  hold  sufficient  to 
hold  in  bridle  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  reason- 
able people. — Sir  J.  Ilayicard. 

3.  Just;  rational;  agreeable  to  reason. 

Bv  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth 
admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting, 
which  i  the  only  certainty  of  which  most  things  are 
capable. —  Bishop  Wilkins. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  r.ct  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
the  lawgi  ers.  -Swi't. 

4.  Not  immoderate. 

Let  al.  thing;  bo  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  wings. 

Shakespear,  Henry  V.  i.  2. 

5.  Tolerable  ;  being  in  mediocrity. 

I  could  with  reasonable  good  manner  receive  the 
salutation  of  her  and  of  the  princess  Pamela,  doing 
them  yet  no  further  reverence  than  one  princess 
oweth  to  another. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A  good  way  distant  from  the  nigra  rupes,  there 
are  four  several  lands  of  reasonable  quantity. — Ab- 
bot, Description  of  the  World. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  English  colo- 
nies maintained  themselves  in  a  reasonable  good 
estate,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  own  ancient 
laws. — Sfr  J.  Davies,  Discourse  on  the  Stale  of  Ire- 
land. 

Reasonableness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Reasonable. 

1.  Agreeableness  to  reason. 

They  thought  the  work  would  be  better  done,  if 
those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  what  they  wish,  would  undertake  the 
converting  and  disposing  of  other  men. — Lord  Cla- 
rendon, History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

He  that  rightly  understands  the  reasonableness 
and  excellency  of  charity,  will  know  that  it  can 
never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our  money  in 
pride  and  folly.— La  w. 

2.  Compliance  with  reason. 

The  passive  reason,  which  is  more  properly 
reasonableness,  is  that  order  and  congruity  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  thing  thus  wrought;  as  in  a 
watch,  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  carries 
a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  impression  of  the 
reason  or  intellectual  idea  that  was  in  the  artist.— 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

On  occasions  of  this  kind,  the  persons  interested 
doubtless  convince  themselves  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  view  which  they  put  forward ;  they  are  guilty 
of  no  hypocrisy  or  insincerity  ;  but  their  judgment 
is  warped  by  their  belief  as  to  their  interest  in  the 
question.— Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Moderation. 

Reasonably,  adv.  In  a  reasonable  manner. 
1.  Agreeably  to  reason. 
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Chaucer  makes  Arcito  violent  in  his  love,  mid  un- 
just in  the  pursuit  of  it;  yet  when  he  came  to  die, 
lie  made  him  think  more  reasonably. — Dryden,  Pre- 
face to  the  Tales  and  Fables. 

The  church  has  formerly  had  eminent  saints  in 
that  sex;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  that  it 
is  purely  owing  to  their  poor  and  vain  education, 
that  this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  former  ages. — Law. 

2.  Moderately  ;  in  ;i  degree  reaching  to  me- 
diocrity. 

Some  man,  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  should 
be  persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor. — Bacon, 
Advice  to  Villiers. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  reasonably  perfect  in  the  language  and 
pronunciation,  he  may  also  be  callable  of  the  same 
privilege  of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is 
spoken. — Holder,  Elements  of  Speech. 

Reasoner.  s.    One  who  reasons ;  arguer. 
Due  reverence  piy 
To  learned  Epicurus  ;  see  the  way 
By  which  this  reasoner  of  so  high  renown 
Moves  through  th'  ecliptick  road  the  rolling  sun. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined  ;  and  what  less 
becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  invidi- 
ous names  on  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way  of 
arguing. — Addison. 

Those  reasoners,  who  employ  so  much  of  their 
zeal  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in  Chris- 
tendom, by  their  practices  are  endeavouring  to  de- 
stroy it  at  home. — Swift. 
Reasoning,  verbal  ubs.  Argument. 

The  violence  of  winds,  and  the  reasonings  of  men. 
—  ]\'isdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  20. 

Then  there  arose  a  reasoning  among  them,  which 
of  them  should  be  greatest. — Luke,  ix.  46. 

Down,  reason,  then ;  at  least  vain  reasonings, 
down.  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  322. 

Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  arguments  and 
strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  of  so  delicate  a  turn, 
would  be  like  that  foolish  people  who  worshipped 
a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it. — Addison,  Free- 
holder. 

Your  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call '  ignoratio  elenchi;' 
proving  before  the  question,  on  talking  wide  of  the 
purpose. — Bishop  Waterland. 

When  it  is  asked,  then,  whether  such  great  disco- 
veries, as  have  been  made  in  natural-philosophy,  were 
accomplished,  or  can  be  accomplished,  by  reason- 
ing? the  inquirer  should  be  reminded,  that  the 
question  is  ambiguous.  It  may  be  answered  in  the 
allirmative,  if  by  '  reasoning '  is  meant  to  be  included 
the  Assumption  of  Premises. . . .  But  if '  reasoning ' 
be  understood  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  defined,  then  we  must  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive; and  reply  that  such  discoveries  are  made  by 
means  of  reasoning  combined  with  other  operations. 
In  the  process  I  have  been  speaking  of,  there  is 
much  reasoning  throughout;  and  thence  the  whole 
has  been  carelessly  called  a 'process  of  reasoning.' 
It  is  not,  indeed,  any  just  ground  of  complaint  that 
the  word  reasoning  is  used  in  two  senses  ;  but  that 
the  two  senses  are  perpetually  confounded  together : 
and  hence  it  is  that  some  logical  writers  fancied 
that  reasoning  (viz.  that  which  logic  treats  of)  was 
the  method  of  discovering  truth ;  and  that  so  many 
other  writers  have  accordingly  complained  of  logic 
for  not  accomplishing  that  end ;  urging  that '  syllo- 
gism' (i.e.  reasoning;  though  they  overlooked  the 
coincidence)  never  established  any  thing  that  is, 
strictly  speaking,  unknown  to  him  who  has  granted 
the  premises:  and  proposing  the  introduction  of  a 
certain  '  rational  logic '  to  accomplish  this  purpose ; 
i.e.  to  direct  the  mind  in  the  process  of  investiga- 
tion.— Archbishop  Whately,  Principles  of  Logic, 
b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §  4. 

The  fallacy  I  mean  is  that  of  petitio  principii,  or 
begging  the  question  ;  including  that  more  complex 
and  not  uncommon  variety  of  it,  which  is  termed 
reasoning  in  a  circle.—,/.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic, 
pt.  v.  ch.  vii.  §  2. 

Reasonist.  s.    See  extract. 

Can  those  then  be  enthusiasts  who  profess  to  fol- 
low reason?  Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  by  reason  they 
mean  only  conceits.  Therefore  such  persons  aro 
now  commonly  called  reasonists  and  rationalists,  to 
distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and  rational 
inquirers.— Bishop  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  iii.  P.G7. 
(Rich.) 

Reasonless,  adj.    Void  of  reason. 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Shakespear,  Henri/  VI  Part  I.  v.  4. 
Is  it 

Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me  reasonless  to  reason  thus  ? 

Id.,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
That  they  wholly  direct  the  reasonless  mind,  I  am 
resolved ;  for  all  those  which  were  created  mortal,  as 
birds  and  beasts,  are  left  to  their  natural  appetites. 
—Sir  W.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  811. 
Beassembiage.  s.     State  of  being  again 
brought  together. 
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•*    New  beings  arise  from  the  reassemblage  of  the 
scattered  parts. — Harris,  Three  Treatises,  note  vii. 
Reassemble,  v.  a.    Collect  anew. 

There,  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers, 
Consult  how  to  offend  our  enemy. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  1S6. 

Reassert,  v.  a.  Assert  anew  ;  maintain  after 
suspension  or  cessation. 

His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reasserted. — 
Bishop  Atterburij. 

Young  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  should  reassert  the  throne.  Pope. 

Reassume.  v.  a.    Resume  ;  take  again. 
To  him  the  Son  return'd 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassumed, 
In  elory  as  of  old.       Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  x.  225. 

Not  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  reassume. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Destruction  of  Troy. 
For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god. 

Prior,  On  Beauty  :  a  Piddle. 
After  Henry  VIII.  had  reassumed  the  supremacy, 
a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctors  of  the  civil 
law  might  be  made  chancellors. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

Never  till  substantial  night 
Shall  reassume  her  ancient  right ; 
Till,  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  liurled. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

Gray,  Descent  of  Odin. 

Reassure,  v.  a.    Free  from  fear ;  restore 
from  terror. 

They  rose  with  fear,  and  left  th'  unfinish'd  feast, 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassured  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  viii.  145. 

Reasty.  adj.    Rusty.    See  Rusty. 
And  then  came  haltyng  Jone, 
And  brought  a  gambone 
Of  bakon  that  was  reasty. 

Skelton,  The.  Tunninge  of  Elinor  Bumming. 
Reate.  s.    [  ?  ]    Kind  of  long  small  grass 
that  grows  in  water,  and  complicates  itself 
together. 

Let  them  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds;  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate,  and  bul- 
rushes.— /.  Walton. 
Reattempt.  v.  a.    Try  again. 

Reattempt  a  perfect  mortification  of  the  old  man 
throughout,  giving  no  unseasonable  liberty  to  our 
deceitful  body.  —  More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Notes, 
p.  369. 

Reave,  v.  a.  (pret.  and  part,  reft.)  [see  Rob.] 

1.  Take  away  by  stealth  or  violence. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed, 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life.  Spenser. 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

But  these  men,  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  God,  by  some  meanes,  that  sad  death  hath  reft 
The  ruler  heere ;  will  never  suffer  left 
Their  unjust  wooing  of  his  wife. 

Chapman,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  v.  1 . 

Be  wise,  O  my  soul,  and  make  sure  of  such  friends 
as  thou  canst  not  be  reaved  of. — Bishop  Hall,  Soli- 
loquies, §  43. 

Ah  !  who  hath  reft,  quoth  he.  my  dearest  pledge  ? 

Milton,  Lycidas,  107. 

2.  Take  away  :  (used  in  a  good  sense). 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talk,  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave. 

Spenser. 

Each  succeeding  timeaddeth  or  reaveth  goods  and 
evils,  according  to  the  occasions  itself  produceth. — 
Carew. 

Rebaptization.  s.    Renewal  of  baptism. 

In  maintainance  of  rebaptization,  their  argu- 
ments are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not 
any  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. — Hooker,  Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 
Rebaptize.  v.  a.    Baptize  again. 

Understanding  that  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  rebaptized. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 
Rebaptizer.  s.    One  who  baptizes  again. 

There  were  Adamites  in  former  times,  and  rebap- 
tizer s. — Hoicell,  Letters,  iv.  29. 

The  name  anabaptist  signilicth  a  rebaptizer. — 
Featley,  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  23. 

Rebate,  v.  a.   [Fr.  rab<ittre.~]    Blunt ;  beat 
to  obtuseness  ;  deprive  of  keenness. 
He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 
If  a  message  be  brought  me  from  a  man  of  abso- 
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lute  credit  with  me,  but  by  a  messenger  that  is  not 
so,  my  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  relation  can- 
not but  be  rebated,  and  lessened,  by  my  diffidence 
in  the  relater. — Chillingworth,  Religion  of  Protes- 
tants, oh.  i.  §  8. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree ; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 

Dryden,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  501. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  stupified, 
Their  edge  rebated.  Id.,  Don  Sebastian,  iv.  1. 

The  icy  Goat,  the  Crab  which  squares  the  scales; 
With  those  of  Aries  trine  consent  to  hate 
The  scales  of  Libra,  and  her  rays  rebate.  Creech. 

Their  innocence 
Unfeign'd,  and  virtue  most  engaging,  free 
From  pride  or  artifice,  long  joys  afford 
To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age. 

J.  Philips,  Cyder,  i.  687. 

Rebate,  s. 

1.  In  Architecture.   Groove  or  channel  sunk 
on  the  edge  of  any  piece  of  material. 

2.  In  Commerce.    Kind  of  discount. 

Rebate  [is]  the  abating  from  the  interest  of  money 
in  consideration  of  prompt  payment. — Jacob,  Law 
Dictionary. 
Rebatement.  s.  Diminution. 

He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about,  [in  the 
margin,  narrowings  or  rebatements.J — 1  Kings,  vi.  6. 

Rebate  s.    Rabato  ;  ruff. 

Spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes.  — 
Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  478. 
Rebeck,  s.  [Italian,  from  Arabic,  rubabah. 
— '  Besides  this  they  have  the  one-stringed 
rubabah  or  guitar.'  (Thompson,  Pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  from  Wedgwood.)]  Musical 
instrument  so  called,  consisting  of  three 
strings,  tuned  in  three-fifths,  and  played 
with  a  bow. 

Ribebba,  as  Ribecca. . . .  Ribecca,  a  small  musicall 
instrument  so  called,  a  rebeck,  or  a  croud,  or  a  kit. 
.  .  .  Ribecchino,  a  little  croud,  kit,  or  fiddle.  .  . .  Ri- 
becchista.  a  fiddler,  or  player  upon  the  rebeck  or 
croud.—  Florio,  A  Worlde  of  Wordes  :  1589. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  93. 

Rebel,  s.   [Fr.  rebelle  ;  Lat,  rebellis.~]  One 
who  opposes  lawful  authority  by  violence. 

The  merciless  Macdonel 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  t  o  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.        Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

The  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  iii.  1. 
Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray 
A  rebel  from  her  rightful  sway  ?  Fenton. 
Rebel,  adj.  Rebellious. 

His  pride 

Had  oast  him  out  of  heaven,  with  all  his  host 

Of  rebel  angels.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  36. 

Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclination, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

Johnson,  Irene. 

Rebel,   v.  n.     Rise  in   violent  opposition 
against  lawful  authority. 

Boys,  immature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgement. 

Shakespear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 
If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 
How  wiil  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel! 

Id.,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  iv.l. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  passion, 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire.  Id.,  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly.  Id.,  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart  ?— 
How  could  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 
Part  of  the  angels  rebelled,  against  God,  and  there- 
by lost  their  happy  state. — Locke. 
Rebeller.  s.    One  who  rebels. 

All  suche  rebellers  I  shall  make  for  to  flee, 
And  with  hard  punyshements  putt  theme  to  dethe. 

Parfre,  Mystery  of  Candlemas-Day :  1512. 

Rebellion,  s.    Insurrection  against  lawful 
authority. 

He  was  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of 
people. — Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or 
reluctation. — Id. 
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Of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
[Is]  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  361. 
Rebellious,  adj.    Opponent  to  lawful  autho- 
rity. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye 
have  been  rebellious. — Deuteronomy,  ix.  7. 

This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice. — Ibid.  xxi.  20. 

Bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  which  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iii.  Si. 
Rebelliously.  adv.   In  a  rebellious  manner ; 
in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

When  one  shewed  him  where  a  nobleman,  that 
had  rebelliously  borne  arms  against  him,  lay  very 
honourably  intombed,  and  advised  the  king  to  de- 
face the  monument ;  he  said,  No,  no;  but  I  would 
all  the  rest  of  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably  in- 
tombed. — Camden,  Remains. 

Rebelliousness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by, 
quality  of  being,  rebellious. 

These  pretermitted  places  were  solid  proofs  of 
Romish  rebelliousness.  —  Bishop  Morton,  A  Dis- 
charge of  the  five  Imputations  against  the  Bishop 
of  Duresme,  p.  201  :  1633. 

Rebellow,  v.  n.  Bellow  in  return  ;  echo  back 
a  loud  noise. 

He  loudly  brny'd  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again.  Spenser. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke, 
The  cave  rebelloic'd,  and  the  temple  shook. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  the  JEneid,  vi.  148. 
From  whence  were  heard,  rebellowing  to  the  main, 
The  roar  of  lions.  Ibid.,  vii.  18. 

Rebloom.  v.  n.  Flourish,  bud,  bloom,  flower 
afresh. 

I  travelled  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-bloomed. 

Crabbe,  Tales  of  the  Hall.  (Rich.) 

Reboation.  s.  [Lat.  reboatio,  -onis  ;  re- 
boatus,  pass.  part,  of  reboo  =  I  repeat  a 
roaring  sound,  re-echo.]  Return  of  a  loud 
bellowing  sound. 

I  imagine  that  I  should  hear  the  reboation  of  an 
universal  groan. — Patrick,  Divine  Arithmetick,  p.  2 : 
1659. 

Reboil.  v.  n.    Take  fire  ;  be  hot. 

Some  of  his  companions  thereat  reboyleth; . . . 
calling  him  a  pick-thank. — Sir  T.  Eiyot,  Governour, 
fol.107,  b. 

Rebound,  s.    Act  of  flying  back  in  conse- 
quence of  motion  resisted  ;  resilition. 
I  do  feel, 

By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart. 

Shakespear,  A  ntony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the 
surface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 
way ;  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in  echoes 
may  be  tried. — Bacon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim'd  :  nor  entrance  found; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound, 
Harmless  return'd.  Dryden, 
'Translation  from  Ovid,  Story  of  Cygnus. 

Rebound,  v.  n.    Spring  back  ;  be  reverbe- 
rated ;  fly  back,  in  consequence  of  motion 
impressed  and  resisted  by  a  greater  power. 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  with  regard  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  reflexively  with  re- 
gard to  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves. —  Or.  II. 
More,  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  an- 
other :  impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop. — Sir 
I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 
Rebound,  v.  a.    Reverberate  ;  beat  back. 
Silenus  sung,  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 
And  cany  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound. 

Dryden,  Translation  of  Virgil,  Eclogues,  vi.19. 
With  doubtful  propriety. 

Flowers,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands. 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  the  odoriferous  pave- 
ment.   Prior,  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
Rebounded,  part.  adj.     Produced  by  a  re- 
bound. 

All  our  invectives,  at  their  supposed  errors,  fall 
back  with  a  rebounded  force  upon  our  own  real 
ones. — Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

Rebounding:,  part.  adj.  Reechoing. 

Whether  it  were  ...  a  roaring  voice  of  most  sa- 
vage wild  beasts,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hol- 
low mountains.—  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvii.  18. 
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It  with  rebounding  suree  the  bars  assail'd. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lust,  x.  417. 
She  founding  from  the  shelfy  shore. 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  rebounding 
roar.  Pope. 

Rebrace.  o.  a.    Brace  again. 

Tis  a  cause 
To  arm  the  hand  of  childhood,  and  rebrace 
The  slacken'd  sinews  of  time-wearied  age. 

Gray,  Agrippina. 

Rebreitbe.  D.  a.    Breathe  again,  afresh. 
As  you  are  a  soldier, 
And  Englishman*  have  hope  to  be  redeem'd 
From  this  your  scorned  bondage  you  sustain ; . . . 
Hope  to  rebreathe  that  air  you  tasted  first. 

Heywood,  Challenge  for  Beaut}/. 

Rebucous.  adj.    Rebuking.  Rare. 

At  whose  departynee  she  gave  unto  hym  manye 
rebucous  wordes. — Pabyan,  AJJ.13SM.  (Rich.) 

Rebuff,  s.   [Fr.  rebuffade  :  Italian,  rebuffuT 
1.  Repercussion;  quick  and  sudden  resist- 
ance ;  repulse. 

By  ill  chance 
The  strone  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  S65. 
•2.  Repulse:  discourasement. 

Who  listens  once  will  li-ten  twice, 
That  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebuff.  Byron,  Mazeppa. 

Rebuff,  d.  a.    Beat  back ;  oppose  with  sud- 
den violence. 

Marvelling  tliat  he.  who  had  never  heard  such 
speeches  from  any  knight  should  be  thus  rebuffed 
by  a  woman  . . .  that  marvel  made  him  hear  out  her 
speech.— Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  b.  iii.  (Rich.) 
Rebuild,  c.  a.    Re-edify ;  restore  from-  de- 
molition: repair:  build  afresh,  anew. 

The  fines,  imposed  there  were  the  more  ques- 
tioned and  repined  against,  because  they  were  as- 
signed to  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  St.  Haul's 
church. — Lord  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion. 

Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view. 
Rebuild  fail'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew. 

Tickell. 

Rebuilder.  5.    One  who  rebuilds. 

The  rebuilder*  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
were  necessitated,  every  one  with  one  of  bis  hands 
to  work  in  the  building,  with  the  other  to  hold  a 
weapon. — Bishop  Bull,  Works,  vol.L  p.  240. 
Rebuiable.  adj.    Capable  of  being,  worthy 
to  be,  rebuked  :  worthy  of  reprehension. 
Xothynge  more  rebukeable,  if  ye  respect  fame. 
Not hiiis  more  pernicious,  if  ye  markethe  example. — 
Bale,  English  Votaries,  pt.ii.  (Rich.) 

Rebukable 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  mere  mechanick  compliment. 

Shatespear.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 
Rebulte.  r.  a.    "S.Yr.  reboucher.~]  Repre- 
hend ;  repress  by  reproof. 

[He]  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity :  the  dumb  ass. 
speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad'  the  madness  of 
the  prophet. — i  Peter,  ii.  16. 

I  am  ashamed;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? 

Shakespear,  Winter's  Tale,  v.  3. 
The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 
"N'or  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  good  Parson. 

Rebuke,  s. 

1 .  Reprehension  ;    chiding  expression  ;  re- 
proof. 

Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart.— Book  of  Com- 
arm  Prayer.  Psalms,  Ixix.  21. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 
If  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office. 

Id..  Henry  TV.  Part  I.  v.  1. 
The  rebukes  and  chiding  to  children  should  be  in 
grave  and  dispassionate  words. — Locke,  Thoughts  on 
Education. 

Shall  Cibbers  son,  without  rebuke, 
Swear  like  a  lord  ■ 

Pope,  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  diaL  L 
Should  rive  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  i 

Swift,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
•2.  Check  of  any  kind  :  counter-blow. 

He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  leneth.— 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Rebukeful.  adj.    Abounding  in  rebuke. 

Therfor  he  toke  upon  him  the  rebukeful  miserie 
of  our  mortaliiie.  to  make  us  partakers  of  his  hea- 
veuke  glorie.—  L'dal,  John,  ch.  i.  (Riciu) 
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Rebilkefuiiy.  adv.  In  a  rebukeful  manner ; 
with  reprehension. 

I'uto  every  man  disclose  not  thy  heart,  least  per- 
adreuture  he  will  give  to  thee  a  fayned  thanke.  and 
after  report  rebuke  fully  of  thee.  —  Sir  T.  Elyot, 
Governour,  foLlli,  b. 
Rebutter.  s.     One  who  rebukes ;  chider ; 
reprehender. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slauehter 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all. — Hosea, 
v.  2. 

Rebuilition.  s.    Act  of  boiling  or  efferves- 
cing. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Scottish  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  lately  sent  to  that  kins,  found  (as 
they  say)  but  a  brusk  welcome:  which  makes  all 
fear,  that  there  may  be  a  rebuilition  in  that  busi- 
ness.— Sir  H.  Wotton,  Remains,  p.  £82. 
Rebury.  r.  a.    Inter  again. 

He  caused  her  body  to  be  re-buried  in  St.  Maries 
church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 
— Ashmole.  Antiquities  of  Berksltire,  i.  p.  151. 

Rebus.  «.  [Lat.  rebus,  the  ablative  plural  of 
res  =  thing.  The  origin  of  this  adoption  is 
ascribed  to  the  priests  of  Picardy,  who. 
during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  made  cer- 
tain libels  '  dc  rebus  qua  geruntur,'  that  is, 
jokes  and  satires,  by  breaking  and  join- 
ing words,  or  by  representing  meanings  in 
a  kind  of  picture.  See  Menage.  Hence 
the  term  rebus  de  Picardy ;  which  Sir 
George  Buck  explains  by  'devises  and  re- 
presentations of  odd  things  by  words  and 
mottoes ;  which  present  one  thing,  and  by 
dividing  the  word,  in  pronunciation,  sig- 
nify another.'  (History  of  Richard  III.  ad 
Jin).~\  Word  or  name  represented  by  i 
things  ;  sort  of  riddle. 

Some  citizens,  wanting  arms,  have  coined  them-  j 
selves  certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which  i 
we  call  rebus :  Master  Jugse  the  printer,  in  many 
of  his  books,  took,  to  express  his  name,  a  nightingale 
sitting  in  a  bush  with  a  scrole  in  her  mouth,  wherein  ' 
was  written  jugge,  jugge,  jugge. — 1'eacliaiu. 

A  rebus  has  been  lately  hewn  out  in  free-stone,  I 
and  erected  over  the  two  portals  of  Blenheim  house, 
being  the  figure  of  a  monstrous  lion  tearing  to  pieces  \ 
a  little  cock.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which 
device,  I  must  acquaint  my  English  reader,  that  the 
cock  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called  in  Latin  by  the 
same  word  that  signifies  a  Frenchman,  as  a  lion  is  1 
the  emblem  of  the  English  nation.— Addison,  Spec- 
tator, bo.  50. 

From  Ezyptian  hieroglyphics  to  modern  rebus 
writing. — Bishop  Warburton,  Letters,  p.  13. 
Rebut,  v.  n.    [Fr.  rebuter.] 
1.  Retire  back.  Obsolete. 

Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous. 
Astonished  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand. 
Do  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land. 

Spenser. 

■2.  In  Law.    Return  an  answer. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  bv  a  stir-  ' 
rejoinder:  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rebut. —  | 
Sir  IF.  Blackst-jne,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England. 

Rebut,  c.  a.    Beat  back;  keep  off;  drive 
away. 

But  he,  not  like  a  weary  traveilere, 
Their  sharp  assault  richt"  boldly  did  rebut. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  ii.  2,  23. 
About  his  head  a  rocky  canopye. 
And  craggy  hansings  round  a  shadow  threw, 
Rebutting  Phcebus'  parching  fervencie. 

Phineas  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues.  L  3. 

Rebutter.  >.    Answer  to  a  rejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur- 
rejoinder; upon  which  the  defendant  may" rebut; 
and  the  plaintiff  answer  him  by  a  sur-rebutter. 
Which  pleas,  replications,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders, 
rebutters,  and  sur-rebutters,  answer  to  the  exceptio, 
replicatio,  duplicatio,  triplicatio.and  quadruplicatio 
of  the  Roman  laws.— Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Eecadency,  t.    Falling  back.  Hare. 

For  one  pattern  of  relapse  and  retrocradation 
substracteth  so  much  from  the  efficacy  of  such  ex- 
amples, as  that  defection  is  apt  to  render  many  sin- 
cere progressions  in  the  first  fervor,  suspected  of 
unsoundness  and  recadency.  —  Montague,  Devout 
Essays.  (Rich). 

Recall,  c.  a.    Call  back  :  call  again  :  revoke. 
They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. — 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  vield  the 
ghost.      Shakespear,  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  i.  1. 
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Xeelected  long,  she  let  the  secret  rest, 
Till  love  recall  d  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 

Dryden,  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  123. 

It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recal  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  body;  never  any  other  ideas,  but 
what  derive  their  original  from  that  union. — Locke. 

To  the  churches  wherein  they  were  ordained,  they 
mizht  of  right  be  recalled  as  to  their  proper  church, 
under  pain  of  excommunication. — Ayliffe,  Parergon 
Juris  Canonici. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 
desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country. — 
Broome,  S'otes  on  the  Odyssey. 

If  princes,  whose  dominions  lie  contiguous,  be 
forced  to  draw  from  those  armies  which  act  against 
France,  we  must  hourly  expect  having  those  troops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege. — Swift,  Miscellanies. 

Recall,  s.  Revocation;  act  or  power  of 
calling  back. 

Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth,  without  reca'l. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost.  v.  SSI. 
'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,  'tis  past  recall; 
And  since  'tis  past  recall,  must  be  forgotten. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Prior,  iii.  3. 

Recant,  v.  a.  ^Lat.  recunto.~\  Retrsct  ; 
recal! :  contradict  what  one  has  once  said 
or  done. 

He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  1  late  pronounced. 

Shakespear,  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 
How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  madi-  in  pain  as  violent  and  void  ? 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  9i>. 

Recant,  r.  n.  Revoke  a  position ;  unsay 
what  has  been  said. 

If  it  be  thought,  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties,  1  shall  be  willing  to 
recant. — Dryden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  king- 
dom require,  is  so  useful  towards  preserving  our 
religion  and  liberty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  recant. 
—Sw.fl.  . 

Recantation.  Retraction :  declaration 
contradictory  to  a  former  declaration. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation 
to  the  former  vow. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation. — Bishop 
Stillingfleet. 

Recanter  s.    One  who  recants. 

The  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  iu  itself 
A  lack  of  Tiwou's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

Recapacitate.  r.  </.    Qualify  again. 

There  was  another  [amendment]  which  provided, 
that  persons,  recapacitating  themselves  by  taking 
the  oaths,  should  not  come  into  the  places  out  of 
which  they  were  turned,  if  full. — Bishop  Atterbury, 
Letter  to  Bishop  Treiawney. 

Recapitulate,  v.  a.  Repeat  again  the  sum 
of  a  former  discourse. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings. — Dr.  II.  More,  Divine 
Dialogues. 

I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit,  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error. — Dry- 
den, Translation  rf  Duf resnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Recapitulation,  t.  Distinct  repetition  of 
the  principal  points. 

He  maketh  a  recapitulation  of  the  Christian 
churches ;  among  the  rest,  he  addeth  the  isle  of  Eden 
by  name. — Sir  IF.  Raleigh. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  the  whole. — South,  Sermons. 

Recapitulatory,  adj.    Repeating  again. 

This  law  is  comprehensive,  and  recapitulatory,  as 
it  were,  of  the  rest  concerning  our  neighbour. — Bur- 
row, Exposition  on  the  Decalogue. 

Recapitulatory  exercises.— Garretson. 

Illustrating  it  by  recapitulatory  moral  reflections. 
— T.  Warton,  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  35$. 

Recaption.  >.    Iu  Law-  Reprisal. 

(See  under  Reprisal.) 
Recapture.  *.    Prize  recovered  from  those 

who  had  taken  it. 
Recapture,  r.  a.    Retake  a  prize. 
Recarnify.  r.  a.    Convert  a^ain  into  flesh. 
Looking  upon  a  herd  of  kine  quietly  grazing  up 
and  down,  I  fell  to  consider  that  the  flesh  which  is 
daily  dished  upon  our  tables  is  but  concocted  srass, 
which  is  recarnified  in  our  stomachs,  and  trans- 
muted to  another  flesh.— Ho  well,  Letters,  ii.  5u. 
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Recaery ) 
Recent  S 

Recarry.  v.  a.    Carry  back. 

When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes, 

pigeons  carried  and  recarried  letters. — /.  Walton, 

Complete  Angler. 
Recast,  v.  a. 

1.  Throw  again. 

In  the  midst  of  their  running  race,  they  would 
cast  and  recast  themselves  from  one  to  another 
horse. — Florio,  Translation  of  Montaigne,  p.  155. 

2.  Mould  anew. 

The  advocates  of  free  inquiry  have  recast  the 
annals  of  Christian  antiquity. — Bishop  Burgess,  On 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  28. 

Recede,  v.  n.    [Lat.  recedo.~] 

1.  Fallback;  retreat. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 
Confused  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  the  insulted  shore. 

Dryden,  Translation  from  Ovid,  House  of  Fame. 
Ye  doubts  and  fears !  .  .  . 
Seatter'd  by  winds  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma,6Ti 
All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every 
moment  would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were 
not  violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter. — 
Bentley. 

2.  Desist ;  relax  any  claim. 

I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own 
interests  and  personal  rights. — Eikon  Basdike. 

They  hoped  that  their  general  assembly  would  be 
persuaded  to  depart  from  some  of  their  demands ; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to 
recede  from  any  one  proposition. — Lord  Clarendon, 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion. 

Receipt,  s.     [Lat.  rcceptum,  pass.  part,  of 

recipio  =  I  receive.] 

1.  Act  of  receiving. 

Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told  me  of  a  mistress. 

Shakespear,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated. —  Wise- 
man, Surgery. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  harle- 
quin, on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress. — 
Dryden. 

2.  Place  of  receiving. 

As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man, 
named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom.— 
Matthew,  ix.  9. 

3.  Reception  ;  admission. 

It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration, 
working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  habit  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels, 
both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever 
spiritual  perfection. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

4.  Reception  ;  welcome. 

The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth 
might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance  have 
found  a  gentler  receipt.— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Jove  requite 
And  all  th'  immortall  gods,  with  that  delight 
Thou  most  desir'st,  thy  kind  receite  of  me  ; 
O,  friend  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

5.  Prescription  of  ingredients  for  any  com- 
position. Todd  quotes,  '  Medicus  varia 
remedia  scribebat  in  scedulis  quas  receptas 
vocant.'  (Pogii  Facetiae,  p.  147;  ed.  Bas. 
1538). 

On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling. 

Shakespear,  All's  well  thai  ends  well,  ii.  1. 
I'll  teach  him  a  rtceipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep,  and  tears  that  speak.  Cowley. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again,  was 
nothing  else,  but  that,  from  knowledge  of  simples, 
she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black. — Sir  T. 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errours. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude. 

Dryden. 

Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  i.  11 1. 

Scribonius  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  wrote  to 
Tiberius,  and  was  never  able  to  procure  the  receipt 
during  the  emperor's  life.  —  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of 
ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Receivable,  adj.   Capable  of  being  received. 
His  own  single  denial  being  not  receivable  against 
two  agreeing  informers.— .So1  H.  Wotton,  liemains, 
p.  :;os. 

Receivableness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Receivable;  capability  of  receiving. 

Such  waxy  molds,  or  tender  receivableness. —  Wh  it- 
lock.  Observations  on  the  present  Manners  of  the 
English,}).  352. 
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Receive.  v.  a.    [Fr.  recevoir ;  Lat. 
from  re  +  capio  =  I  take.] 

1.  Take  or  obtain  anything  as  clue. 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country,  to 
receive  for  himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return.— Luke, 
xix.  12. 

If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive 't  in  valiant  gore. 

Shakespear,  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

2.  Take  or  obtain  from   another,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shekels  of 
silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth  mine 
hand  against  the  king's  son. — 2  Samuel,  xviii.  12. 

What  ?  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God, 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil? — Job,  ii.10. 

To  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering,  thou 
hast  offered  a  meat-offering.  Should  I  receive 
comfort  in  thee? — Isaiah,  lvii.6. 

He  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
which  he  hath  done;  and  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons. — Colossiaus,  iii.  25. 

Put  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out  or  re- 
ceivest  in. — Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.  7. 

They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren ;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lived  separately. — Locke. 

3.  Take  anything  communicated. 

The  same  inability  will  every  one  find,  who  shall 
go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea,  not  received  in  by  his  senses  or  by  reflection. — 
Locke. 

Draw  general  conclusions  from  every  particular 
they  meet  with:  these  make  little  true  benelit  of 
history ;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 
receive  more  harm  by  it. — Id. 

To  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation, 
consider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different  ways, 
whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds. 
—Id. 

4.  Embrace  intellectually. 

We  have  set  it  down  as  a  law,  to  examine  things 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or 
reject  upon  improbabilities. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 

In  an  equal  iudiffereney  for  all  truth;  I  mean  the 
receiving  it,  in  the  love  of  it,  as  truth  ;  and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving 
any  for  such,  till  we  are  fully  convinced  of  their 
certainty,  consists  the  freedom  of  the  understand- 
ing.— Locke. 

5.  Allow. 

Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  their  act; 
unless,  in  the  Scripture,  they  could  shew  some  law, 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received  cus- 
tom.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Will  it  not  be  received. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two, 
Andusedtheirvery  daggers:  that  they  have  doue't? — 
Who  dares  receive  it  other? 

Shakespear,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  anything  in  this  num- 
ber eight'creates  the  diapason  :  this  computation  of 
eight  is  rather  a  thing  received,  than  any  true  com- 
putation.— Bacon. 

6.  Admit. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 
and  after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again.— Num- 
bers, xii.  14. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  to  glory. — Psalms,  lxxiii.  24. 

When  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were 
received  of  the  church. — Acts,  xv.  4. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  incline  us 
to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and 
affection  which  the  word  of  God  requires. —  Watts, 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

7.  Take  as  into  a  vessel. 

lie  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight. — Acts,  i.  9. 

8.  Take  into  a  place  or  state. 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.— Mark,  xvi.  19. 

9.  Conceive  in  the  mind ;  take  intellectually. 

To  one  of  your  receiving. 
Enough  is  shewn.   Shakespear,  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1. 

10.  Entertain  as  a  guest. 

Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive, 
Our  heavenly  stranger. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  315. 

Receivedness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Received ;  character  of  being  received : 
(in  the  extract,  where  the  word  is  ex- 
plained '  general  allowance,'  the  notion  of  j 
the  world  at  large  is  superadded  ;  general 
reception). 

Others  will,  upon  account  of  the  receivedness  of 
the  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worthy  to  be 
examined  than  acquiesced  in. — Boyle. 
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Receiver,  s. 

1.  One  to  whom  anything  is  communicated 
by  another. 

W  here  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is  the  receiver  '!— 
Isaiah,  xxxiii.  IS. 

All  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  him 
receiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air. —  Shakespear, 
Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

She  from  whc,se  influence  all  impression  came, 
But  by  receivers  impotencies  lame.  Donne. 

What  was  so  mercifully  designed,  might  have 
been  improved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  receivers 
unto  their  greatest  advantages. — Hammond. 

2.  One  to  whom  anything  is  given  or  paid. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to 
be  considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  givers ; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers. — Bishop 
Sprat. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement 
of  a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to 
return  the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall 
require,  and  the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 
— South,  Sermons. 

If  one-third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  landholders  must  receive  one-third  less  for  their 
goods  ;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one-third  being 
to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  re- 
ceivers.— Locke. 

Wood's  halfpence  will  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
and  the  necessary  receivers  will  be  losers  of  two- 
thirds  in  their  pay. — Swift. 

3.  Officer  appointed  to  receive  public  money. 

There  is  a  receiver  who  alone  haudleth  the  mo- 
nies.— Bacon. 

4.  One  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

The  signification  and  sense  of  the  sacrament  dis- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace  of 
the  spirit  of  God  there  consigned. — Jeremy  Taylor, 
Worthy  Communicant. 

5.  One  who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals. 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of  thieves, 
knowing  their  receivers  always  ready  ;  for  were  there 
no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves. — Spenser, 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

6.  Vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from 
the  still. 

These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill. 
Prepared  with  labour,  and  refined  with  skill, 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

Alkaline  spirits  run  in  veins  down  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take  fire. — 
Arbuthnot. 

7.  Vessel  of  the  air-pump,  out  of  which  the 
air  is  drawn,  and  which  therefore  receives 
anybody  on  which  experiments  are  tried. 

The  air  that  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air-pumps 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elasticity 
and  density  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we  respire  in.— 
Bentley. 

Recelebrate.  v.  a.    Celebrate  anew. 

French  air  and  English  verse  here  wedded  lie: 
Who  did  this  knot  compose, 
Again  hath  brought  the  lily  to  the  rose; 
And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebrates  the  joyful  match.  B.  Jonson. 

Recency,  s.  Newness  ;  new  state ;  recent 
character  of  anything. 

A  schirrhus  in  its  recency,  whilst  it  is  in  its  aug- 
ment, requireth  milder  applications  than  the  con- 
firmed one. —  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Recense.  v.  a.    Examine;  review  ;  revise. 
Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expence,  had  an  as- 
sembly of  learned  divines  to  recense  and  adjust  the 
Latin  Vulgate. — Bentley,  Letters,  p.  232. 

Recension.  5.    Enumeration  ;  review. 

A  catalogue  or  recension  of  the  parts  of  the  church. 
—Mede,  Apostacy  of  the  Later  Times,  p.  32  :  1041. 

In  this  recension  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  first  appearing  to  its  final 
withering. — Evelyn. 

Recent,  adj.    [Lat.  recens,  -ends.] 

1.  New;  not  of  long  existence. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts 
where  Egypt  now  is  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  country  was  recent,  and 
formed  out  of  the  mud  discharged*  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  by  the  Xile.—  Woodward. 

2.  Late  ;  not  antique. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof 
the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent, 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love. — Bacon. 

3.  Fresh ;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or 
parted  from. 
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Elysses  moves. 
Urged  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms. 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms. 

Pope,  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  vi.  162. 
Recently,  adv.  In  a  recent  manner  j  newly  ; 
freshly. 

Those  tubes,  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  most  flexibVt  and  most  easily  lengthened. 
— Arbutlmot. 

Recentness.  k.   .Attribute  suggested  by  Re- 
cent: newness;  freshness. 

This  inference  of  the  recentness  of  mankind  from 
the  recentness  of  these  apotheoses  of  Gentile  deities, 
seems  too  -weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  of  the 
novitas  humaui  generis. — Sir  M.  Male. 
Receptacle.  ^.   [Lat.  receptaeulum.']  Vessel 
or  place  into  which  anything:  is  received. 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he 
then  opened  heaven,  as  well  to  believing  Gentiles  as 
Jews:  heaven  till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the 
souls  of  either.— Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

The  count v  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  palatine 
in  Ireland,  is  by  abuse  of  some  bad  ones  made  a  re- 
crptacle  to  rob  "the  rest  of  the  counties  about  it. — 
0MWT,  Tieic  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  receptacle  of  sapience  and 
divine  knowledge.— Sir  TT.  Raleigh,  History  of  the 
World.  -  , 

Their  intelligence,  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 
— Addison. 

These  are  conveniencies  to  private  persons;  in- 
stead of  being  receptacles  for  the  truly  poor,  they 
tempt  men  to  pretend  poverty,  in  order  to  share  the 
a  J  vantages. —Bishop  Atterbury. 

Thoueh  the  supply  from  this  great  receptacle  be- 
low be  continual  and  alike  to  all  the  globe;  yet 
when  it  arrives  r.ear  the  surface,  where  the  heat  is 
not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes.— Wood- 
tear  d. 

Accented  receptacle. 

As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
When,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd. 

Sliakespear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  123. 

Receptary.  r.    Thing  received.  Obsolete. 

J  h*-x  which  behold  the  present  state  of  things, 
cannot  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubt- 
ful nppertenancies  of  arts,  and  receptaries  of  phi- 
losophy.—Sir  T.  Browne. 
Receptibility.  t.    Possibility  of  receiving. 
The  peripatetli-k  matter  is  a  pure  unactuated 
power;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recepti- 
bility.— Glanville. 
Reception.  5. 
I .  Act  of  receiving. 

Both  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and  com- 
munication of  learned  knowledge.  —  Holder ,  Ele- 
ments of  Speech. 

In  this  animal  are  found  parts  official  unto  nutri- 
tion, which  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of 
air.  provisions  had  been  superfluous.— Sir  T.  Browne, 
Vulgar  Errours. 
1.  Capacity ;  power  of  receiving. 

Causes,  according  still 
To  the  rereption  of  their  matter,  act ; 
Not  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sphere. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  x.  S06. 

3.  Admission  of  anything  communicated. 

In  some  animals,  the  avenues,  provided  by  nature 
for  the  reception  of  sensations,  are  few,  and  the 
perception  they  are  received  with,  obscure  and  dull. 
— Locke. 

4.  Readmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  HL2(H. 

5.  Act  of  containing. 

I  cannot  survey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without 
thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and 
made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception. — Addison. 

6.  Treatment  at  first  coming  ;  welcome  ;  en- 
tertainment. 

This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 
being  farther  prescribed  by  God,  have  found  so  dis- 
couraging a  reception,  that  nothing  but  the  violence 
of  storming  or  battery  can  pretend  to  prove  suc- 
cessful.— Hammond,  On  Fundamentals. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king, 
I  :.;ther  to  come.        Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  v.  76S. 

7.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extra- 
vagant opinions  as  even  common  reception  coun- 
tenanced.— Locke. 

8.  Recovery. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 
of  those  towns  from  Maximilian. — Bacon,  History 
of  vie  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 
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Often   used  adjectivally :    (as,    '  reception 

room,'  i.e.  room  to  receive  company  iu). 
Receptive,  adj.    Having  the  quality  of  ad- 
mitting what  is  communicated. 

The  soul  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love  of 
that  infinite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be  also 
perfected  with  those  supernatural  passions  of  joy, 
peace  and  delicht. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

To  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that  could 
in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good  he  meant 
them,  was  his  unlimited  designment  and  endeavour. 
— Bishop  Fell,  Life  of  Hammond. 

The  pretended  first  matter  is  capable  of  all  forms, 
and  the  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies. — 
Glanville. 

Receptivity,  t.    [Fr.  receptivite.]    State  or 
quality  of  being  receptive. 

These  things  the  sun  can  work  in  one  place,  be- 
cause the  matter  is  prepared  for  him  -,  in  another  he 
cannot,  because  the  matter  is  unprepared  for  such 
and  such  a  form :  for  he  cannot  work  any  where 
beyond  the  possibility  or  receptivity  of  his  matter. 
— Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.lSl :  1622. 

Receptory.  adj.     Generally  or  popularly 
admitted. 

Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent  i 
things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
there  are  many  also  receptory,  and  win  not  endure 
the  test. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

Recess,  s.  [Fr.  recez.~]  Abstract  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Imperial  Diet. 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial 
recess. — Ayliffe,  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

Recess,  s.    "Lat.  recessus.'] 

1.  Retirement;   retreat;  withdrawing;  se- 
cession. 

What  tumults  could  not  do,  an  army  must ;  my 
recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be 
conquered. — Eikon  Basilike. 

Pair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  every  neighbouring 
grove, 

Sacrou  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

2.  Departure. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how  j  we 
live  in  it  in  a  self-nescience,  and  go  hence  again, and 
are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess. —  Glanville,  Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

3.  Place  of  retirement ;  place  of  secrecy  ; 
private  abode. 

This  happy  place  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  SOS. 
I  wish  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers  do  not  rush 
into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses. — Dryden. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd. 

Id.,  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  S7. 

4.  Departure  into  privacy. 

The  great  seraphick  lords,  and  cherubim, 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.  794. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider  the 
evidence. — Sir  M.  Hale. 

5.  Remission  or  suspension  of  any  pro- 
cedure. 

On  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess. 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce. 
— Bacon. 

6.  Removal  to  a  distance. 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessed,  whose  recess 
or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  those 
of  our  seasons  were  actually  existent.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne,  Vulgar  Errours. 

7.  Privacy ;  secrecy  of  abode. 

Good  verse,  recess  and  solitude  requires ; 
And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 

Dryden. 

8.  Secret  part. 

In  their  mysteries,  and  most  secret  recesses,  and 
adyta  of  their  religion,  their  heathen  priests  betrayed 
and  led  their  votaries  into  all  the  most  horrid  un- 
natural sins. — Hammond. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a 
superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there  is  no 
necessity  for  every  mau  of  learning" to  enter  into 
their  ditficulties  and  deep  recesses.— Watts,  On  the 
Improvement  of  theMind. 

Recession,  s.    [Lat.  recessio.~\ 

1.  Act  of  retreating. 

I  do  not  mean  recessions,  or  distances,  from  states 
of  eminency  or  perfection.— Jeremy  Taylor,  Rule 
and  Exercises  of  holy  Dying,  ch.  v.  §  3. 

Every  degree  of  recession  from  the  state  of  grace 
Christ  first  put  us  in,  is  a  recession  from  our  hopes.  I 
— Id.,  Great  Exemplar. 

Death  is  nothing  else  but  the  privation  or  reces- 
mam  of  life.  —  Bishop  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  \ 
Creed,  art.iv. 
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2.  Act  of  relaxing  or  desisting  from  any 
claim. 

His  [Christ's]  whole  life  went  in  a  constant  re- 
cession from  his  own  rights.— South,  Sermons,  x. 
301. 

Abating  something  from  the  height  and  strictness 
of  our  pretences :  and  a  favourable  recession  in  such 
cases  will  greatly  engage  men  to  have  an  honourable 
opinion,  and  a  peaceful  affection  towards  us. — Bar- 
row, Sermtns,  vol.  i.  serm.  xxix. 

Recnange.  v.  a.    Change  again. 

Those  endued  with  foresight,  work  with  facility  ; 
others  are  perpetually  changing  and  reclianging 
their  work. — Dryden. 

Recharge,  r.  a.    [Fr.  r  cellar  ger.~\ 

1.  Accuse  in  return. 

The  fault  that  we  find  with  them  is.  that  they 
overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things :  whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty,  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds. — Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

2.  Attack  anew. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  lxviii. 

Rechase.  v.  n.    Pursue  afresh. 

Then  these  assail ;  then  those  rechase  again  ; 
Still  stay'd  with  new-made  hills  of  bodies  slaiu. 
Daniel,  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  b.  iv. 

Recheat.  s.  Lesson  which  the  huntsman 
winds  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have 
lost  their  game,  to  call  them  back  from 
pursuing  a  counter-scent. 

That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  but 
that  1  will  have  a  recheat  wiuded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  women 
shall  pardon  me.  —  Shakespear,  Much  Ado  about 
Xothing,  i.  1. 

Recheat.  v.  ?i.    Blow  the  recheat. 

Recheat,  mark  you,  sir,  upon  the  same  three 
winds. — Return  from  Parnassus:  1606. 
Recheating  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 
cheeres.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  song  xiii. 

Recidivate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  recidivus  =  falling 
back,  from  cado  —  I  fall.]  Backslide;  fall 
again.  Hare. 

Thus  then  to  recidivate,  and  to  go  against  her  own 
act  and  promise ;  to  dash  the  second  time  against 
this  rock  of  offence,  must  needs  make  it  more 
grievous.  —  Bishop  Andrewes,  Opuscula,  Speech, 
p.  79:  1629. 

Recidivation.  s.  Backsliding  ;  falling 
again.  Hare. 

This  recidivation  is  desperate. — Bisliop  Hall,  St. 
Paul's  Combat. 

Having  been  sick,  and  but  newly  recovered,  he 
adventured  to  travel  to  wait  in  his  place,  and  so  by 
recidivation  he  died.  —  Sir  J.  Harrington,  BrieJ 
View  of  the  Church,  p.  141. 

When  these  temporary  supporters  fail,  the  build- 
ing that  relies  upon  them  rushes  into  coldness,  re- 
cidivation, and  lukewarmness.  —  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Sermons,  p.  137  :  1651. 

Our  renewed  obedience  is  still  most  indispensably 
required,  though  mixed  with  much  of  weakness, 
frailties,  recidicalions,  to  make  us  capable  of  pardon. 
— Hammond,  Practical  Catechism. 

Recipe,  s.  [imperative  mood  of  recipio  - 1 
receive.]    Medical  prescription. 

I  should  enjoin  you  travel;  for  absence  doth  in  a 
kind  remove  the  cause,  and  answers  the  physician's 
first  recipe,  vomiting  and  purging ;  but  this  would 
be  too  harsh. — Sir  J.  Suckling. 

The  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind ; 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make. 

Dryden,  Epistle  to  his  kinsman  John 
Dryden,  104. 

Recipient,  s.  [Lat.  recipiens,  -entis,  pres. 
part,  of  recipio.] 

1.  Receiver. 

Though  the  images,  or  whatever  else  is  the  cause 
of  sense,  may  be  alike  as  from  the  object,  yet  may 
the  representations  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  recipient. — Glanville. 

Xor  is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspira- 
tion did  for  the  first  recipients  of  the  Revelation 
what  the  Divine  Fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in 
the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity. 
Still,  the  time  at  length  came,  when  its  recipients 
ceased  to  be  inspired ;  and  on  these  recipients  the 
revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first 
vaguely  and  generally,  and  would  afterwards  be 
completed  by  developments. — J  H.  Xewman,  Essay 
on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  ii. 
sect.  i. 

2.  In  Distillation.  Receiver:  (the  latter  being 
the  commoner  term). 

The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymical 
preparation,  ceases  to  be  nutritive ;  and  after  all  tae 
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labours  of  the  alembeck,  leaves  in  the  recipient  a 
fretting  corrosive.— Dr.  II.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Reciprocal,  adj.  [Lat.  reciprocus  ;  Fr.  feci- 
progue.~] 

1.  Acting  in  vicissitude  ;  alternate. 

What  if  that  light, 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 
This  earth?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there, 
Fields  and  inhabitants. 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  141. 

2.  Mutual ;  done  by  each  to  eacli 

When  there's  no  hope  of  a  reciprocal  aid.  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  obligation. — Sir  R. 
L'  Estrange. 

In  reciprocal  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi- 
fies not  a  failure  on  the  other. — Richardson,  Cla- 
rissa. 

His  master  went  out  to  make  a  fortune  ;  but  he 
was  indolent,  and  had  indeed  none  of  the  qualities 
for  success,  except  his  great  position.  Warren  had 
every  quality  but  that.  The  basis  of  the  confederacy 
therefore  was  intelligible  ;  it  was  founded  on  mutual 
interests  and  cemented  by  reciprocal  assistance. 
'The  governor  granted  monopolies  to  the  secretary, 
who  apportioned  a  due  share  to  his  sleeping  partner. 
— B.  Disraeli,  Sybil,  b.  ii.  oh.  vii. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined  ;  which,  in  the  schools,  signi- 
fies, that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  thing  defined.—  Watts. 

4.  See  extract. 

In  geometry,  reciprocal  proportion  is,  when,  in 
four  numbers,  the  fourth  number  is  so  much  lesser 
than  the  second,  as  the  third  is  greater  than  the 
first,  and  vice  versa. — Harris. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  if  the  bulk  and 
activity  of  aliment  and  medicines  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion,  the  effect  will  be  the  same.— ArOuthuot, 
On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

Reciprocal,  s.  Altemacy. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  ;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and 
the  guides  to  life  and  death. — Bacon,  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  no.  328. 

Reciprocally,  adv.  In  a  reciprocal  manner; 
mutually  ;  interchangeably. 

His  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally. 

Shakespear,  Henry  VIII.  i.  1. 

Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the  sha- 
dows which  bound  the  sight,  which  cause  it  to 
repose  for  some  space  of  time ;  and  reciprocally  the 
shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlightening 
your  ground. — Dryden. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  heighth  of  about  an 
inch ;  and  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in  any 
proportion,  the  height  will  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  very  nearly;  for  the  attractive 
force  of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether  the  distance 
between  them  be  greater  or  less  ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  water  drawn  up  is  the  same,  if  the  height  of  it 
be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
glasses. — Sir  I.  Newton,  On  Opticks. 

These  two  particles  de  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  as  they  would 
t'o  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  situation. — 
Bentley. 

Reciprocalness.  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Reciprocal;  mutual  return;  alternate- 
ness. 

The  reciprocalness  of  the  in  jury  ought  to  allay  the 
displeasure  at  it. — Dr.  H.  More,  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

Reciprocate,  v.  a.  Interchange. 

Vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless  conten- 
tion.— Barrow,  Sermons,  i.  359. 

A  youth  or  maiden,  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. — 
Johnson,  Rasselas. 

Reciprocating:,  part.  adj.  Acting  inter- 
changeably ;  alternating. 

One  brawny  smith  the  pulling  bellows  plies, 
And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air.  Dryden. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.  Sewel. 
Reciprocation,  s.    Alternation ;  action  in- 
terchanged. 

Bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such 
reciprocation  or  rarefaction,  condensation,  and 
separation. — Bacon. 

That  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  Euripus,  as 
despairing' to  resolve  the  cause  of  its  reciprocation 
or  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  is  generally  be- 
lieved.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  owze  or  sand,  it  is 
by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  the  recipro- 
cation of  the  sea  extends  to  the  bottom,  brought  to 
a  level.— Ra y. 
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The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  Hying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site  :  what  is  the  principal  ellicient  of  this 
reciprocation  .'—Ray. 

Reciprocity,  s.  [Fr.  reciprocite.~\  Reci- 
procal obligation:  (Todd  writes,  'I  have 
heard  the  introduction  of  this  word  attri- 
buted to  the  late  Lord  Shelburne,  when 
secretary  of  state,  which  he  first  was  in 

-  17G6'). 

Any  degree  of  reciprocity  will  prevent  the  pact 
from  being  nude. — Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Commentary 
on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Recital.  S. 

1.  Repetition;  rehearsal. 

The  last  are  repetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first. — 
Sir  J.  Denhani. 

2.  Narration. 

This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts,  and  betrays 
him  into  vain  fantastick  recitals  of  his  own  per- 
formances.— Addison. 

3.  Enumeration. 

To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime, 
Or  bring  the  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhyme, 
Is  mighty  hard. 

Prior,  Letter  to  Monsieur  Boileau  Despreaux. 
Recitation,  s.    Repetition  ;  rehearsal. 

If  menaces  of  Scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons, 
if  they  are  but  the  recitations  and  descriptions  of 
God's  decreed  wrath,  and  those  decrees  and  that 
wrath  have  no  respect  to  the  actual  sins  of  men  ; 
why  should  terrors  restrain  me  from  sin,  when  pre- 
sent advantage  invites  me  to  it  P — Hammond. 

He  used  philosophical  arguments  and  recitations. 
—Sir  IV.  Temple. 
Recitative,  s.  Pronunciation  more  musical 
than  common  speech,  and  less  than  song ; 
chant.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Jacopo  Peri  for  the  opera  of  Euridice,  first 
performed  at  Florence  in  1G00:  (often 
used  adjectivally). 

He  introduced  the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ 
in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative-musick. — 
Dryden. 

Being  the  prirna  donna's  near  relation, 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow. 
They  hired  him;  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

Byron.  Don  Juan,  iv.  87. 

Recitatively.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  the 
recitative. 

The  jubilee  was  sung  in  the  same  manner,  after 
which  the  office  was  performed  only  recitatively  ; 
no  organs  made  use  of  till  alter  the  second  collect 
for  Morning  Prayer. — Letter  on  Queen  Anne's  going 
to  St.  Paul's :  1702. 
Recitativo.  s.    Italian  form  of  Recitative. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  startled  our  Eng- 
lish audience,  than  the  Italian  recitativo  at  its  lirst 
entrance  upon  the  stage. — Addison,  Spectator,  no. 
29. 

By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand, 
She  tripp'd  and  laugh'd,  too  pretty  much  to  stand  . . . 
Then  thus  in  quaint  recitativo  spoke. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  50. 

Recite,    v.  a.      [Lat.  recito ;  Fr.  reciter.'] 
Rehearse;  repeat;  enumerate;  tell  over. 
Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and  recited 
verses  in  writing. — Ecclesiasticus,  xliv.  5. 

White  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endless  rapture  you  recite. 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight.  Addison. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  recite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest. 
If  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten, 
You  lose  your  patience  just  like  other  men. 

Id.,  Initiations  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  ep.  i. 

Recite,  s.    [Fr.  recit.]    Recital.  Jiare. 

This  added  to  all  former  recites  or  observations  of 
long-lived  races,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude  that 
health  and  long  life  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  rich. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Reciter.  .9.    One  who  recites. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain 
select  young  gentlemen  in  Florence,  like  those  re- 
citers in  old  Home. — Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  270. 

Narrative  songs  were  committed  to  memory,  and 
delivered  down  from  one  reciter  to  another. — Bishop 
Percy,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances. 
§  1. 

We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognised  judges 
in  all  disputed  matters ;  and  as  they  are  often 
priests,  and  believed  to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in 
this  way  that  the  notion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
poetry  lirst  arose. — Buckle,  History  of  Civilization 
in  England,  vol.  i.  eh.  vi. 
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Reck.  v.  7i.  [A.S.  recan.]  Care;  heed, 
mind ;  rate  at  much  ;  be  in  care.  Obso- 
lete. 

Good  or  bad, 
What  do  I  reck,  sith  that  he  dy'd  entire. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queen. 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  1  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 
With  of. 

Thou's  but  a  laesie  loord, 

And  recks  much  of  thy  swinke, 
That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think. 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
With  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear;  of  God,  or  hell  or  worse, 
He  reeled  not.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  CO. 

With  the  rejiective  pronoun. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not ; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both, 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton,  Cumus,  ill  I. 

Reck.  v.  a.    Heed  ;  care  for. 

This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  neg- 
lecting the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing 
himself  good,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  office  to 
my  unspeakable  grief. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  reck. 

Shakespear,  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.  /(/.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

Reckless,  adj.  Careless  ;  heedless  ;  mind- 
less ;  untouched. 

It  made  the  king  as  reckless  as  them  diligent. — 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I'll  after,  more  to  be  revenged  of  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia. 

Shakespear,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  2. 
He  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but  as 
a  drunken  sleep  ;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of 
what's  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  insensible  of 
mortality,  and  desperately  mortal.  —  Id.,  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  cities'  flame, 
When  a  strange  hell  pour'd  down  from  heaven  there 
came.  Cowley. 

Recklessness,  s.  Attribute  suggested  by 
Reckless;  carelessness;  negligence. 

Over  many  good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud 
recklessness  in  them. — Sir  P  Sidney. 

Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man  things  sacred 
and  profane,  divine  and  human,  right  and  wrong, 
were  in  confusion  and  a,nnrc\\y.—Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii. 

Reckon,  v.  a.  [A.S.  recnian.~\  Number; 
count. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  years  that  remain, .  . .  and  it  shall  bo 
abated. — Leviticus,  xxvii.  18. 

Numb'ring  of  his  virtues'  praise, 
Heath  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.  Crashaw. 

What  are  the  questions  belonging  to  all  finite  ex- 
istences by  us  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of 
this  sensible  world,  and  from  some  certain  epochs 
marked  out  by  motions  in  it?— Locke. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of 
the  sun. — Id. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three  sides 
of  it.— Addison. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  the 
geographers,  particularly  by  Ptolemy.— Arbuthnot, 
Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

2.  Esteem  ;  account. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  will  of 
God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men, 
as  to  reckon  it  nothing.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reckoned 
for  one  of  those  notables,  which  men  of  foreign 
nations  record. — Sir  II.  Wotton. 

For  him  1  reckon  not  in  high  estate ; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her 
mate, 

Might  have  subdued  the  earth. 

Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  170. 

People,  young  and  raw,  and  soft-natured,  are  apt 
to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon 
their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another  man's  ; 
but  when  experience  shall  have  shewn  them  the 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  the  hollowness  of  others, 
and  the  baseness  of  all,  they  will  find  that  a  friend 
is  the  gilt  of  God,  and  that  he  only  who  made  their 
hearts,  can  unite  them. — South,  Sermons. 

Would  the  Hutch  be  content  with  the  military 
government  and  revenues,  and  reckon  it  among 
what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier? — 
Swift,  Miscellanies. 
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